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OLLA-PODRIDA, 


As  I  sat  chatting  once  with  James  Russell  Lowell  in 
his  study,  now  some  seven  years  ago,  I  was  surprised,  in 
looking  from  his  study  window,  to  observe  the  many  birds 
that  sang  and  nested  in  his  hedges  of  hawthome  and  in  the 
clumps  of  syringias,  white  lilacs,  and  other  beautiful  shrubs 
and  trees  that  adorned  his  little  garden  farm. 

I  remarked  their  numbers  and  variety,  and  he  said  to  me: 
"  Yes,  these  are  my  most  constant  companions,  my  best 
friends.  From  them  I  learn  many  lessons  of  wisdom.  These 
little  creatures,  whom  we  affect  to  look  down  upon  as  the 
drudges  of  instinct,  are  the  members  of  a  commonwealth 
whose  constitution  rests  on  immovable  bases.  Never  need 
of  reconstruction  there.  They  never  dream  of  settling  it  by 
vote  that  eight  hours  are  equal  to  ten,  or  that  one  creature  is 
as  clever  as  another,  and  no  more.  They  do  not  waste  their 
little  lives  in  complainings  that  they  were  not  better  bom 
than  other  birds,  or  that  their  lines  had  not  been  cast  in  hap- 
pier climes;  each  accepts  his  fate.  The  song  sparrow  sings 
in  his  sober  suit  without  envy  of  the  golden  feathered  oriole; 
the  pewee  pipes  his  early  morning  note,  snaps  his  fly  on  the 
wing,  content  to  fill  his  place.  The  noisy  and  self-confident 
thieving  robin  struts  and  sings  and  steals  my  fruit,  and 
acts  as  though  he  were  proprietor  of  my  acres  and  I  his 
steward  and  tenant-farmer,  holding  position  at  his  will. 
Whenever  the  snow  lies  long  and  deep  upon  the  ground,  the 
cedar-bird  comes  in  mid-winter  to  eat  the  berries  on  my 
hawthomes.  The  king-birds,  handsomest  of  fly-catchers, 
build  in  my  orchard.  The  rose-breasted  grosbeak  is  busy 
among  my  raspberries  and  surprisingly  bold. 

"  The  robin  has  a  spice  of  vulgarity  in  him.  He  has  a 
taste  in  fruit,  and  feels  and  freely  exercises  his  right  of  emi- 
nent domain.  His  is  the  earliest  mess  of  green  peas,  and 
his  all  the  mulberries  I  had  fancied  mine,  and  he  gets  the 
lion's  share  of  raspberries.  He  is  a  great  planter,  and  sows 
the  wild  ones  in  the  woods.  The  robins  are  not  good  solo 
singers,  but  their  chorus,  as,  like  the  primitive  fire-worship- 
ers, they  hail  the  return  of  the  light  and  warmth  to  the  world, 
is  unrivaled.  They  are  noisy  enough  then,  and  sing,  as  poets 
should,  with  no  afterthought. 

"For  his  cousin,  the  cat-bird,  I  have  still  a  warmer  regard; 
always  a  good  singer,  he  keeps  up  his  music  later  in  the  even- 
ing than  any  bird  of  my  familiar  acquaintance. 

"The  blue  jays  used  to  build  in  our  pines,  their  gay  colors 
and  quaint  and  noisy  ways  making  them  welcome  and  amus- 
ing neighbors. 

"  Twice  have  the  crow  blackbirds  attempted  a  settlement 
in  my  pines,  and  twice  have  the  robins,  who  claim  a  right  of 
pre-emption,  so  successfully  played  the  part  of  border  ruf- 
fians as  to  drive  them  away,  to  my  great  regret,  for  they  are 
the  best  substitutes  we  have  for  rooks." 

"  This  is  the  parallel  of  our  Chinese  question,"  we  re- 
marked. "  The  Chinese  are  the  ancient  crows  of  civiliza- 
tion; they  have  alighted  in  our  pines,  where  they  stand  in  pa- 
tient attitude,  cawing  with  noisy  clamor,  and  ready  to  pounce 
down  upon  young  growing  com  or  decaying  carcasses.  Our 
robins  are  making  it  very  lively  for  them." 
He  continued: 

"  They  build  by  hundreds,  and  nothing  can  be  more  cheery 
than  their  croaking  clatter,  as  they  gather  at  evening  to  de- 
bate in  mass  meeting  their  windy  politics,  or  to  gossip  at 
their  tent  doors  over  the  events  of  the  day.  Their  port  is 
grave,  and  their  stalk  across  the  turf  as  martial  as  that  of  a 
second-rate  ghost  in  '  Hamlet'.  All  birds,  during  the  pairing 
season,  become  more  or  less  sentimental.  The  crow  is  very 
comical  as  a  lover.  Yet  there  are  few  things  to  my  ear  more 
melodious  than  his  caw  of  a  clear  winter  morning,  as  it  drops 
to  you,  filtered  through  five  hundred  fathoms  of  crisp  blue 
air. 

"  Orioles  are  plenty  with  me.     I   have  seen  seven  males 
.  flashing  about  the  garden  at  once. 

"All  my  birds  look  upon  me  as  their  tenant-at-will.  With 
shame  I  confess  it,  I  have  been  bullied  by  a  humming  bird. 
This  spring,  as  I  was  cleaning  a  pear  tree  of  its  lichens,  one 
of  these  little  zigzagging  blurs  came  spurring  toward  me, 
couching  his  long  bill,  like  a  lance,  his  throat  sparkling  with 
angry  fire,  to  warn  me  off  from  a  Missouri  currant,  whose 
honey  he  was  sipping,  and  many  a  time  he  has  driven  me 
out  of  a  flower  bed. 

"  The  bobolinks  are  generally  chance  visitors,  tinkling 
through  the  garden  in  blooming  time.  I  had  a  pair  of  them 
once  domiciled  in  my  grass  field.  The  male  used  to  perch 
in  an  apple  tree,  then  in  full  bloom,  and  while  I  stood  per- 
fectly still,  close  by,  he  would  circle  away,  quivering  around 
the  entire  field  of  five  acres,  with  no  break  in  his  song,  and 
settle  down  again  among  the  blossoms,  to  be  hurried  away, 
almost  immediately,  by  a  new  rapture  of  music. 

"  We  have  no  bird  in  New  England  whose  song  will  match 
the  nightingale  in  compass,  none  whose  note  is  so  rich  as 
that  of  the  European  blackbird ;  but  for  mere  rapture  I  have 
never  heard  the  bobolink's  rival.  The  ground  and  tree  spar- 
rows are  our  most  constant  performers. 

"  There  are  more  singing  ^birds  in  Europe,  because  there 
are  fewer  forests.  The  songsters  love  the  neighborhood  of 
man,  where  hawks  and  owls  are  rarer  and  their  own  food 
more  abundant.  The  further  one  penetrates  the  sombre  soli- 
tude of  the  woods,  the  more  seldom  does  he  hear  the  voice  of 
any  singing  bird. 

"  And  there  goes  a  red  squirrel.  I  have  my  doubts  about 
him.    I  know  he  eats  cherries,  and  that  he  gnaws  off  the 


small  ends  of  pears,  to  get  at  the  seeds.  He  steals  the  com 
from  under  the  noses  of  my  poultry.  But  what  would  you 
have?  He  will  come  down  upon  the  limb  of  a  tree  where  I 
am  lying  till  he  is  within  a  yard  of  me.  He  and  his  mate 
will  scurry  up  and  down  the  great  black  walnut,  for  my  di- 
version, chatting  like  monkeys. 

"  Can  I  sign  his  death  warrant  who  has  tolerated  me  about 
his  grounds  so  long  ?  Not  I.  Let  them  steal  and  welcome; 
I  am  sure  I  should,  had  I  the  same  bringing  up  and  tempta- 
tion. As  for  the  birds,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  of  them 
but  does  more  good  than  harm;  and  of  how  many  featherless 
bipeds  can  this  be  said?" 

The  Professor  thus  concluding  his  lecture  on  birds,  excused 
himself  for  the  performance  of  college  duties.  Professor  of 
Billts-Lettrcs  at  Harvard,  he  left  us  to  philosophize  in  his 
broad-armed,  easy-seated  study  chair — to  rummage  among 
his  books — to  converse  with  his  birds,  and  to  meditate  over 
the  delightful  situation  of  a  highly  cultured  man,  in  his  un- 
pretending pleasant  home,  with  a  study-window  looking  out 
upon  birds,  and  fields,  and  flowers,  orchards,  pines,  and  dis- 
tant hills. 

A  poet,  too;  for  there,  all  around  him,  amid  the  rich  gems 
of  others'  thoughts,  lay  his  own  wealth  of  well-bound  vol- 
umes, in  diamond  editions,  in  blue  and  gold,  "The  Biglow 
Papers,"  fireside  travels,  miscellaneous  works. 

As  I  sat  and  mused,  I  wondered  whether  California  was 
not  a  mistake,  with  its  mild  and  spiritless  climate — its  two 
seasons,  monotonous  of  sunshine  and  monotonous  of  rain. 
Would  it  not  be  more  agreeable,  more  pleasant,  and  more 
healthful  to  hear  the  raving  winter's  storm — the  pelting 
April  rain — the  mad  March  wind;  to  feel  the  biting  cold  and 
burning  heat,  to  see  the  bare  leafless  forest  trees,  the  golden 
autumn  foliage;  to  have  sleet,  snow,  and  hail,  sleighing  in 
winter  time;  to  be  driven  into  the  house  and  out  of  the  streets 
at  times;  to  be  compelled  to  leave  the  mad,  seething  mael- 
strom of  eternal  money-making  for  the  repose  of  a  good 
week  of  storm — to  get  rid  of  these  eternal  blue,  smiling, 
heartless  skies — these  ever-pleasant  days,  of  gardens  that 
blossom  in  January,  and  flowers  that  spread  their  fragrance 
in  unceasing  bloom. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  New  England  people  love  their 
rugged  soil  and  their  exacting  and  sometimes  severe  climate. 
What  if  they  have  no  tule  lands,  with  an  unfathomable  depth 
of  soil;  they  can  raise  pumpkins  and  sweet  com,  and  that  is 
more  than  we  can  do.  If  their  strawberries  are  not  as  large 
as  ours,  they  are  more  highly  flavored.  If  they  have  a 
scarcity  of  fruits  at  certain  seasons,  the)"  enjoy  them  the  more 
when  they  do  have  them.  One  tires  of  lamb  and  green  peas, 
peaches  and  cream,  all  the  while.  Our  apples  are  not  as  good 
as  New  England  apples,  our  celery  is  not  as  crisp.  Our 
peaches  are  overgrown  and  lack  in  flavor.  We  never  have 
butternuts,  nor  pop-corn,  nor  sweet  cider,  in  winter  time.  No 
sleigh-rides  nor  com-huskings,  nor  apple-parings;  no  great 
chimneys  with  broad  fireplaces — no  pots  hanging  on  swing- 
ing cranes — no  roaring  fires  in  front  of  glowing  back  logs — 
no  fireside  circle  around  center-table,  with  work  and  book. 
The  real  solemn  truth  is,  that  our  climate  is  the  devil's  tempt- 
ation to  sloth  and  idleness.  Devil's  industries  flourish  here. 
Hoodlumism  is  the  growth  of  climate.  Home,  fireside, 
blankets  are  not  indispensable  to  boys,  and  the  evening  frolic 
is  advanced  into  the  moonlit  night;  the  wharf  or  hay  pile 
serves  as  a  bed.  The  morning  fruit  wagon  of  summer,  the 
refuse  of  stall  or  restaurant,  are  board.  Then  why  should 
boys  work  or  go  to  school,  when  life  may  be  made  one  long 
"  hookey."  Why  should  the  tramp  give  up  his  wanderings 
to  help  the  farmer  at  his  toil  ?  Life  is  too  easy,  and  we  fear 
there  is  some  truth  in  Bob  Ingersoll's  reflection  that  it  needs 
ice,  snow,  and  storm,-  and  four  seasons,  to  enable  a  country 
to  grow  either  great  or  good  men. 


There  are  two  medical  colleges  in  San  Francisco  where 
there  ought  to  be  but  one.  We  might  perhaps  say  where  it 
would  be  better  if  there  were  none.  A  medical  institution 
that  gives  diplomas  is  either  a  source  of  great  good  or  an 
unmixed  evil ;  there  is  no  half-way  house  on  the  medical 
highway.  A  man  is  either  a  good  physician  or  a  bad  one. 
It  does  not  follow  because  a  person  has  no  diploma,  that 
he  may  not  be  eminently  qualified  as  a  doctor.  It  does  not 
follow  that  every  holder  of  a  diploma  is  fitted  to  practice. 
Our  colleges  are  turning  out  raw,  uncultured  boys  to  pill  and 
purge.  One  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  University  will,  at 
its  next  meeting,  give  notice  of  a  resolution  to  inquire  into 
the  Toland  Medical  Department.  Its  faculty  is  only  partly 
filled  ;  some  are  not  learned  in  their  profession  ;  some  are 
not  competent  teachers.  It  does  not  follow  that  because 
Doctor  Toland  gave  a  building  to  the  University  that  he 
should  be  retained  as  Professor  of  Surgery  if  a  better  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  two  medical  colleges  should  be  consolidated,  and 
the  best  professors  of  each  retained,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
have  one  respectable  institution,  instead  of  two  whose  reputa- 
tions are  at  least  questionable. 


Chinese  doctor  in  his  own  family.  To  our  surprise,  several 
others  bore  testimony  to  his  eminent  ability,  and  each  one 
founded  his  opinion  upon  personal  knowledge  of  his  treat- 
ment, or  brought  testimony  of  the  most  direct  and  positive 
character  from  some  friend  who  had  passed  successfully 
through  his  hands.  It  is  within  our  personal  knowledge  that 
he  is  consulted  by  some  of  the  best  families  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  also  within  our  knowledge  that  he  has  been 
called  in  to  cases  that  have  successfully  defied  the  skill  of 
our  best  physicians,  and  met  with  success.  We  know  of 
more  than  one  instance  among  wealthy  people,  who  have 
had  treatment  in  Europe  and  America,  where  he  has  been 
profitably  consulted.  This  is  not  the  sensation  of  to-day, 
but  Li-po-tai  has  won  his  reputation  after  more  than  twenty 
years'  residence  among  us,  and  against  a  prejudice  such  as 
extends  to  no  other  nationality.  To  visit  Li-po-tai  is  even 
now  contraband,  and  but  few  are  willing  to  admit  themselves 
benefited  by  his  professional  advice.  And  yet,  why  should 
the  Chinese  not  have  physicians  of  great  skill  ?  For  four 
thousand  years  they  have  been  afflicted  with  diseases  like 
our  own.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  in  all  this  long  period 
of  time  the  ingenious  and  subtle  Chinese  mind  had  not  dis- 
covered specifics  and  remedies  that  have  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  our  own  physicians.  Yet,  as  the  law  stands  to-day, 
it  is  a  crime  for  Li-po-tai  to  dispense  his  healing  drugs  and 
strange  compounds  of  herbs  and  desiccated  reptiles,  while 
twenty-year-old  boys  and  two-year-old  pupils  of  the  Toland 
or  Gibbons  Medical  Colleges  may  pill  and  purge,  cut  and 
cauterize,  to  the  full  limit  of  their  adventurous  and  experi- 
mental inclinations.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  do  not  - 
understand  anatomy.  How  far  this  is  true,  we  are  not 
advised.  It  would  be  strange  if  they  do  not,  in  a  nation 
where  human  life  is  held  so  cheap,  and  where  cadavers  are 
so  easily  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  student  curious  to 
dissect  the  human  form. 

Sometimes  we  scold  about  our  President;  we  have  a  right 
to.  It  is  one  of  our  prerogatives  ;  it  is  a  portion  of  our 
birth-right ;  we  inherited  it  from  our  English  forefathers. 
It  is  Saxon,  healthy,  honest.  It  does  us  gctod  ;  does  the 
President  good — at  least  it  does  us  good,  and  does  the 
President  no  harm.  After  all,  we  like  our  President.  We 
are  loyal  to  his  office ;  we  are  proud  of  his  American 
qualities — his  virtues.  He  loves  his  wife  ;  good.  Had  a 
silver  wedding  ;  only  think  of  it — twenty-five  years  married, 
and  not  once  divorced.  Did  not  have  wine  on  his  New 
Year's  table  ;  good.  Is  a  Methodist.  If  he  is  sincere — and 
we  think  he  is — that's  good.  The  White  House  is  a  decent, 
quiet,  family  home,  where  they  have  quiet  little  family 
parties  ;  that's  good.  The  President  is  not  a  great  man — 
and  perhaps,  after  all,  that's  good.  All  the  "  truly  great " 
are  required  for  editors.  Ours  is  an  age  and  country  of 
pens,  not  swords  ;  ink,  not  blood.  We  have  been  thinking 
of  our  President  in  contrast  with  Marshal  MacMahon  ;  the 
White  House,  with  the  Palais  de  l'Elysee  ;  Mrs.  Hayes, 
with  Madame  la  Marechale  ;  our  petty  quarrels  with 
Senator  Conkling  about  offices,  and  the  mysterious  plottings 
that  threaten  the  peace  of  the  French  Empire ;  our  plain, 
sensible,  honest  Republican  President,  who  has  served  his 
country,  practiced  law,  and  been  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  who 
in  three  years  will  go  back  to  private  life,  with  this  fat  and 
fussy  Marshal,  whose  military  renown  culminated  in  a  ditch 
at  Sedan,  whose  glory  is  to  think  himself  descended  from  a 
line  of  Irish  kings,  whose  misfortune  is  to  be  married  to  a 
vain  old  hen,  who  has  an  ambition  to  wed  one  of  her  brood 
to  an  imperial  rooster,  that  she  may  be  the  mother-in-law  of 
a  royal  bam-yard.  We  have  our  plain,  good  Mrs. 
Hayes,  with  the  ci  devant  Mdile  Castries  and  her 
aristocratic  relations,  d'Harcourts  and  de  Broglies,  thin 
palace  intrigues  and  good-society  conspiracies  ;  our  plain, 
Republican  White  House,  with  its  silver-wedding  tea-parties, 
its  pound-cake  and  lemonade,  with  the  tremendous  crush  of 
titled  "  nobs  "  in  decorations  of  bullion  braids,  and  its  demi- 
monde aristocracy  of  noble  dames — a  seething  conspiracy  of 
adventurers,  intriguing  for  political  advantages.  So,  after 
all,  let  us  be  content  that  our  politics  have  not  got  mixed  up 
with  petticoats,  and  that,  so  far  in  our  national  history,  we 
have  escaped  a  Madame  Maintenon,  a  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, and  a  Madame  la  Marechale  MacMahon. 


We  found  ourselves  among  a  group  of  gentlemen,  the 
other  day,  discoursing  of  physicians,  all  of  them  highly  intel- 
ligent and  having  the  experience  of  a  long  residence  in  San 
Francisco.  One  remarked  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Chinese 
doctor,  Li-po-tai,  was  the  most  successful  practitioner  in  this 
State,  and  that  he  had  no  superior  in  the  United  States  in 
point  of  medical  skill  and  knowledge.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  this  opinion  was  founded  upon  the  observation  of  the 


We  have  lunatic  asylums  in  California,  and  well  conducted 
public  institutions  we  think  them  to  be.  We  have  private 
mad-houses  in  our  State  of  which  we  know  nothing,  con- 
ducted by  private  persons  of  whom  we  have  no  knowledge. 
In  England  they  have  had  mad-houses  in  which  great  wrongs 
and  great  outrages  have  been  perpetrated — men  and  women 
of  sound  minds  most  cruelly  imprisoned.  Personal  vengeance 
has  wreaked  itself  by  procuring  incarcerations  in  those 
private  mad-houses.  We  do  not  know  that  any  thing  of  this 
kind  has  occurred  or  is  likely  to  occur  in  this  State,  but  we 
say  to  our  legislators  that  a  private  mad-house  free  from 
inspection  by  public  authority  is  a  dangerous  institution. 

When  in  a  legal  decision  Judge  Daingerfield  says  "  there 
was  no  'git  up  and  git'  in  the  husband "  there  may  be  two 
honest  opinions  as  to  the  dignity  of  the  language  and  the 
wisdom  of  using  it — one  an  intelligent  opinion,  and  the  other 
the  one  he  holds  himself. 


The  Daily  Echo  has  effected  an  entire 
Mr.  Beckwith  has  bought  it  of  Mr.  Scartlam; 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


"SHADOWED." 


A  Quaint  Local  Ghost  Story. 


sent  the  deathless  passion  in  lx 
Thro'  him,  and  made  him  bos,  and  laid  her  mind 
On  him,  and  he  believed  in  her  bcliel.        —  The  Holy  < 

After  all,  matter  is  only  a  conception  of  the  senses,  and  the  only 
tiling  we  really  comprehend  is  force.— Carpenter's  Mental  PAysii  ■ 

"Are  you  married,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Sorry  to  hear  it.  Marriage  makes  or  mars  a  man.  Most 
always  the  last.  " 

"Apt  to'wa'a  woman!"  I  said.  "'That's  why  women's 
rights  movers  object  to  matrimony.  Thinks  it  makes  them 
childish  !n 

"Sir!"  not  heeding  my  jokes,  "a  woman  holds  her  own, 
despite  death  and  the  devil!" 

"She  ought,"  said  I,  "for  she  has  been  called  the  fourth 
theological  virtue." 

"Quite  as  likely  to  be  what  Arsene  Houssaye  calls  her, 
the  eighth  capital  sin,  including  all  the  others." 

The  speaker  had  got  on  at  Leavenworth  street,  looking 
back  so  often  as  he  came,  I  did  not  think  he  meant  to  ride. 
The  seats  were  full.  The  lurch  of  a  Clay-street  car,  when 
it  slants  from  level  crossings  to  the  abrupt  fall  of  the  road, 
makes  it  hard  to  stand  in.  The  quick  pitch  at  Jones  street 
made  him  join  me  outside.  A  dispute  between  a  man  and 
woman  on  the  dummy  caused  our  remarks.  When  I  took 
his  fare  I  saw  his  right  arm  hung  useless.  He  was  like 
many  men  in  San  Francisco,  made  up  on  the  D'Orsay  model. 
No  one  knows  where  Nature  stops  and  Art  begins,  or  how  old 
they  are.  His  face  was  defiant,  with  the  look  in  his  eyes  of 
a  hunted  animal. 

"  How  does  this  line  work  so  like  magic?" 

"An  endless  steel  rope  runs  on  pulleys  under  the  two 
tracks.  It  is  worked  by  an  engine  on  the  hill.  The  dummy  has 
a  patent  steel  'grip '  by  which  the  engineer  holds  the  rope  to 
move  and  loosens  it  to  stop,  when  we  rely  on  brakes  and 
drags." 

"  You  wait  only  on  plateaux  where  streets  cross?" 

'■Yes.  If  needful  the  'grip'  can  r.iiie  the  rope  so  the  en- 
gine must  stop." 

"What  if  the  rope  breaks?  A  headlong  plunge  to  the 
bay?" 

"  Xo.     By  the  shoe-brake  1  can  lift  the  car  off  its  wheels." 

"In  my  time,  the  hill  was  not  cut  into  streets.  I  must 
come  at  night  and  look  down  on  the  city  I  scarcely  know.'1 

"A  fine  sight.  The  lights  look  like  fire-flies  over  a  swamp. 
Isn't  the  city  a  slough  ?  Crossing  the  bay  there  is  a  view  of 
San  Francisco  lights,  forming  the  Greek  for  Cosmos." 

"  How  do  you  come  in  this  position? " 

"The  stranger  in  the  land,  and  novice  in  mining  stocks." 

"Why  did  you  come  to  California?" 

"  I  studied  with  my  wife's  father  in  Boston  and  ran  off 
with  her.  Six  months  here  found  our  money  gone  and 
jewels  pawned.  This  is  hard  work,  but  I  recall  stories  heard 
when  we  law  students  practiced  at  the  bar  of  the  Parker 
House,  how  that  stately  pile  rose  from  an  oyster  cellar,  and 
the  head  waiter  owned  a  granite  block;  an  apple  woman 
on  Kilby  street,  and  a  porter  in  a  State-street  bank,  paid 
heavy  taxes." 

"  Riches  here  are  not  hidden.  Their  wings  are  of  the  showi- 
est butterfly  kind.  The  Merdles  here,  whose  wives  object  as 
Mrs.  Merdle  did  to  their  going  into  society,  can  reply  as  Mr. 
Merdle  did:  'I  — ?  who  might  be  said — to — to  harness  my- 
self to  a  watering-cart  full  of  money,  and  to  go  about  satur- 
ating society  every  day  of  my  life.'" 

"  1  am  one  of  many  reared  in  ease,  now  penniless.  I  know 
a  Russian  noble  who  plays  the  piano  in  a  lager  beer  saloon, 
and  a  Yale  graduate  who  drives  an  express." 

"  How  does  your  wife  bear  it?" 

"Bravely.  She  has  a  knack  of  making  tempting  dishes 
out  of  nothing,  equal  to  the  skill  of  a  French  woman  or 
Chinaman,  and  cleaner.  She  makes  our  two  rooms  cheer- 
ful with  Berkeley  ferns  in  broken  pitchers,  and  herself  in  gay, 
fresh  calico." 

"  I  have  money,  yet  I  envy  a  poor  young  man  like  you. 
Happy,  unhaunted!" 

"  1  pity  some  old  fellows  who  lodge  over  wholesale  stores, 
eat  in  cheap  restaurants,  and  stand  on  curbstones  all  day. 
Without  homes.     Too  cowardly  to  enjoy  their  money." 

"Wise  anchorites!  This,"  pointing  down  Powell  street, 
"  used  to  be  the  aristocratic  quarter." 

"  Do  you  know  the  story  of  that  forlorn  house,  once  fine, 
with  discolored  pavement  before  it?' 

"  It  was  left  closed  years  ago,  according  to  Spanish  cus- 
tom where  a  loved  one  dies." 

"  Then  it  has  a  romance!  Can  you  remember  it  ?  I  know 
my  wife  would  like  to  hear  it." 

"  1  ought  to,  I  lived  there.  I  had  the  best  society  at  my 
dinners  there." 

"  You  had  better  luck  here  than  I  have  had." 

"  Perhaps  not.  Never  judge  other's  good  or  ill  luck.  J 
made  money.  All  doctors  did  in  1850.  Thirty-two  dollars 
a  visit;  half  that  for  office  advice.  For  childbirth  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars.  For  surgery  from 
fifty  to  one  thousand  dollars." 

"What  became  of  poor  people?" 

"Oh,  they  got  well."' 

Two  men  left  the  dummy  at  Stockton  street,  talking  of 
marrying  the  surplus  women  of  Massachusetts  to  surplus 
men  of  Oregon.  One  said:  "It  would  increase  business  of 
divorce  courts." 

"  Yes,''  says  the  doctor  to  me,  "the  natural  enmity  of  the 
sexes.  I  noticed  it  in  my  practice.  If  first  meant  for  each 
other,  inherited  tendencies  have  changed  them  until  mar- 
riage is  license  to  quarrel." 

I  quoted  Wieland:  "  The  metaphysical  effect  of  love  begins 
with  the  first  sigh,  and  ends  with  the  first  kiss." 
"  Has  that  been  your  experience?" 

"  Xo.  But  for  my  wife  I  should  have  lost  hope,  perhaps 
life." 

Two  girls  left  the  car  at  Dupont  street    One  had  gathered 
ers  at  Lone  Mountain,  but  the  other  would  not  touch 

.-  le  is  right,"  said  my  queer  passenger.     "You  know  the 
aiJ.;  on  the  Turk's-cap  lily?     Hieroglyphs  of  woe!  woe! 


on  graveyard  flowers  are  not  for  youth  and  hope  and  happy 
love." 

As  nre  neared  rCearn)  street  the  usual  groups  of  Chinamen 
peered  down  the  crack  in  the  middle  of  the  track,  watched 
iln  car  going  and  ours  coming,  and  tried  to  solve  the  m\  5- 
. 

"They  care  less  for  death  than  any  of  us,"  I  said. 

"  Except  doctors.  We  enjoy  this  materialistic  age.  We 
believe  in  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Spencer,  and  Darwin." 

"And  not  in  ghosts  then?" 

"Not  in  ghosts."  He  laughed  at  the  word.  His  bow 
risked  hat  and  wig  as  he  stepped  off.  He  watched  us  move  the 
dummy  on  the  turntable,  to  the  other  track  and  up,  the  car 
to  that  track,  back  it  to  the  high  steps,  the  dummy  to  the  car 
■And  link  them.  Then  as  1  stood,  watch  in  hand,  waiting  the 
moment  to  start  up  hill,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  Plaza:  "If 
ghosts  came,  they  would  appear  there,  where  1  know  of  mur- 
ders, suicides,  hangings,  and  cases  of  '  found  dead." 

"Subjects  for  dissection?"  I  asked. 

"Why  not?"  smiling  with  all  his  false  teeth.  "Is  dis- 
secting a  man's  body  worse  than  drawing  and  quartering  his 
domestic  affairs — unjointing  and  w  iring  the  skeleton  in  his 
home?" 

"  Most  people  '  cut  up  rough  '  about  that,"  I  owned,  as  I 
signaled  our  start. 

"  We  will  meet  again  at  night,"  he  cried,  turning  away. 

Swinging  into  the  moving  car  to  collect  fares,  I  saw  him 
on  the  corner  staring  about  as  if  puzzled  where  to  turn.  1 
found  he  had  dropped  a  paper,  on  which  these  lines  were 
scrawled: 

A   SPARK.   FROM    HER   ASHES. 

"  'As  firelight  on  a  window-pane 

Glimmer^  Lind  vanishes  again.' 

"  I  pause,  unwilling,  here,  among 
Deserted,  gmssy  paths,  leaf-hung, 
Where  Silence  speaks  with  mighty  tongue! 
A  sadness  dims  the  noontide's  glories 
Near  tumbling  tombstones'  moss-grown  stories, 
Well  was  the  Mission  named  Dolores! 

"  In  Memory  when  Forgot  was  meant! 
Not  more  aslant  her  monument 
Than  I,  by  grief  and  torture  bent! 
A  blighted  man,  this  sunken  tangle, 
Are  all  that's  left  of  our  fierce  wrangle. 
Long  since  was  hushed  that  '  sweet  bells  jangle.' 

"All  thy  share  in  my  life  to-day, 
One  flushed  flower  that  turned  this  way 
Expectant  nods,  as  if  thy  sway 
Forced  me,  though  shrinking,  back  to  thee 
Across  wide  land  and  stormy  sea. 
I  in  here  !    1 1  'hat  would st  thou  have  of  me  f 

""Was  it  the  wind  that  to  and  fro 
So  thrilled  the  blossom,  bent  it  low, 
Impelling  me  its  face  to  know? 
I  stooped,  I  plucked  it,  shadows  fell 
Athwart  the  greensward  like  a  spell — 
While  doleful  rang  the  Mission  bell! 

' '  Greek  ciphers  gleamed  in  black  relief 
Across  the  scented,  scarlet  leaf — 
'Accursed '!  Accursed!'  A  mystic,  brief 
Confession,  menace,  both  in  one! 
Straight  to  me  has  her  message  won, 
Her  hold  on  this  world  is  not  done! 

My  wife  read  it,  and  wanted  to  see  the  man.  She  came 
on  late  that  evening  for  her  favorite  ride  on  the  front  of  the 
dummy.  From  my  post  on  the  car  I  liked  to  see  her  with 
new  blue  veil  hiding  old  hat,  happy  as  if  in  her  own  carriage. 
"  Indeed,"  she  often  gayly  said,  "our  barouche  would  not  be 
so  safe  on  such  a  steep  road."  I  always  thought  she  was 
about  right  in  all  she  thought  or  looked,  said  or  did,  but 
once,  when  for  three  nights  and  two  days  I  was  bewitched. 

The  car  was  empty  on  the  last  trip  down.  On  the  level 
from  Mason  half-way  to  Powell  street,  I  felt  a  draught,  and 
turned  to  close  the  door.  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  lady 
seated  inside.  People  spring  on  or  off  while  the  car  moves 
slowly  on  the  incline,  but  for  a  lady  to  come  on  while  we 
were  running  fast  was  so  strange  I  noticed  her.  Tall,  graceful, 
young,  with  clothes,  though  becoming  and  costly,  not  in  a  late 
fashion.  I  had  heard  my  wife  say  an  India  shawl  was  warm  or 
cool  enough  forany  season, and  "style"  in  ever)-  century,  but  I 
knew  wide,  full  skirts  were  not  worn,  nor  such  a  large  bonnet 
which  let  fall  in  scallops  round  her  face,  a  veil  of  old,  yellow 
lace,  like  a  collar  my  wife  prized,  but  I  scorned,  for  its  color. 
Her  face  was  pale,  too  colorless,  even  to  the  faint  pink  of  her 
lips.  With  the  large,  dark  eyes  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  there 
was  a  hint  of  her  determined  cruelty ;  yet  the  refined,  regular 
features  charmed  me.  I  could  not  look  away.  She  did  not 
notice  me,  but  sat  with  head  turned  aside,  looking  out  of  the 
window.  Her  beauty  thrilled  me.  I  was  fascinated.  I  could 
not  move.  I  forgot  her  fare,  and  stared  helplessly  after  her 
as  at  Powell  street  she  glided  out,  as  some  always  do,  without 
stopping  the  car.  She  went  to  the  house  I  had  thought  va- 
cant. We  passed  down  Clay  street  before  I  knew  if  she 
entered.     I  was  crazy  to  follow,  to  know  her. 

The  woman  on  the  dummy  who  thought  I  belonged  to  her, 
and  walked  home  with  me,  seemed  strange  and  burdensome. 
I  wondered  what  I  saw  in  such  a  common-place  woman  to 
marry  her.  I  said  nothing  to  her  of  this  interesting  passen- 
ger. 

Next  day  I  asked  others  employed  on  the  line  about  that 
house,  but  they  thought  it  was  vacant.  It  had  been  my 
delight,  going  down,  to  see  Goat  Island  looming  large  and 
far  in  purple  haze,  or  dwarfed,  sharply  outlined  and  near; 
the  shore  and  range  of  hills  over  the  bay,  Mount  Diablo's 
chief  peak  and  Mount  Tamalpais;  through  cross  streets, 
glimpses  of  Angel  Island;  and  Clay  street,  long  and  narrow, 
ending  among  the  wharves  and  shipping,  in  dizzy  depths  far 
below  our  stopping-place ;  coming  up,  to  mark,  terrace  by 
terrace,  the  slow  widening  of  the  view,  the  stretch  of  the  bay 
from  the  Golden  Gate,  the  ocean  beyond  the  Farallones,  and 
the  sunsets.  That  day  I  saw  nothing.  I  was  lost  in  dreams 
of  that  lovely  woman,  and  restless  for  night  to  come. 

About  theater-time,  w^hen  the  down  cars  are  full,  I  found, 
on  turning  the  car  at  Kearny  street,  a  Mercantile  Library 
book,  TurgeniefFs  "  Spring  Floods,"  a  leaf  turned  where  the 
heroine  quotes  a  bit  of  a  "tale  by  Hoffman,  in  which  a  man 
meets  in  a  shop  a  young  beauty  with  an  ugly  old  man.  He 
falls  in  love.  She  looks  at  him  for  help.  He  goes,  but  is 
drawn  back.     They  are  gone.     He  seeks,  finds  traces,  but 


follows  vainly,  and  is  haunted  by  fear  that  his  happiness  fled 
with  her. 

I  thought  how  they  chanced  on  street  cars.  I  might  not 
see  her  again.  Even  if  I  could  know  her,  another  claimed 
me.  The  fog-whistle's  unearthly  wail  haunted  us.  The  fog 
hung  more  thickly  about  us  as  we  rose  from  one  table-land  to 
another,  like  the  mist  my  mind  fought  in  as  I  .felt  that  having 
bound  myself  to  a  wife  was  but  another  of  my  misfortunes. 

My  wife  wanted  to  go  again,  hoping  to  see  the  odd  doctor, 
but  1  put  her  off. 

The  fog  was  soon  gone,  the  moon  was  full.  As  I  neared 
Mason  street  on  my  last  trip  down,  with  empty  car,  my  heart 
beat  fast.  I  turned  to  watch,  and  was  again  amazed  to  find 
her  there.  How  exquisite  her  face!  I  had  wild  thoughts  of 
speaking,  but  dared  not.  She  did  not  even  see  me.  Why 
should  she?  Fine  ladies  did  not  often  notice  me.  I  ground 
my  teeth  to  think  where  fate  had  brought  me.  I  was  so 
dazed  that  again  I  stood  still  while  she  gracefully  moved  off 
without  paying.  That  brought  me  somewhat  to  my  senses. 
It. should  not  happen  again.     The  engineer  might  report  it. 

I  scarcely  spoke  to  my  wife.  She  thought  I  was  ill.  The 
next  day  dragged  by.  Blind  and  deaf  to  everything  I  could 
not  eat  my  dinner.  I  thought  only  of  the  chance  of  seeing 
her.  My  wife  was  troubled,  and  bored  me  by  talking  of  it, 
so  that  I  was  impatient  with  her.  I  could  not  forsee  with 
what  relief  I  should  return  to  her  good,  honest  face  a  few- 
hours  later,  and  thank  God  she  was  my  wife. 

When  the  engineer  brought  me  home,  shaking  as  if  in  an 
ague-fit,  from  horror  at  an  awful  scene  I  had  just  known,  her 
kind  eyes  and  true  heart  shamed  me.  I  felt  unfit  to  touch  the 
hem  of  her  gown.  I  could  never  tell  her  the  whole  tale  of 
that  dreadful  night,\vhich  made  me  glad  to  leave  Clay-street 
hill  behind  mountain  ranges,  a  desert,  the  width  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

Why  such  an  awful  thing  should  happen  to  so  common- 
place a  man  as  myself,  is  a  mystery  explained  only  by  the 
law  which  makes  us  all,  however  exciting  or  dull  our  own 
life-dramas,  play  supernumeraries  in  others'  tragedies  or 
comedies. 

I  wish  to  ask  those  who  try  to  solve  this  affair  by  the 
theory  of  "mind-reading," — if  but  a  vapor  of  the  doctor's  dis- 
ordered brain,  why  did  I  see  what  I  did  when  he  was  not 
with  me  ?  Probably  he  was  not  thinking  of  me,  and  I  had 
not  heard  his  story.  As  I  rang  the  bell  for  leaving  the 
station  on  our  last  trip  that  night,  he  hurried  on,  looking 
behind  him. 

"  Glad  I  caught  your  car,"  he  cried.  "  Came  from  a  dinner- 
party on  Pine  street.  Leavenworth  street  not  hard,  but  ter- 
ribly lonely.  Felt  impelled  to  ride  down  here.  It's  my  ill-luck, 
sir,  to  take  freaks.  Don't  want  to  do  as  I  must  when  a 
strange  feeling  prompts.  What  we  physicians  call  morbid 
impulses.     They  rise  from  disorder  of  the  physical  system." 

Vexed  that  he  caught  my  car,  I  said  nothing. 

"Now,  to-night,"  he  went  on,  "  I  feel  forebodings  of  mis- 
fortune. I  know  the  cause.  Crabs,  sir!  Scalloped  crabs  for 
luncheon.  Next  to  a  sin  for  luscious  flavor.  But  when  I  cat 
crabs,  my  very  thoughts  'suffer  a  sea  change  into  something 
rich  and  strange.'     1  imagine  all  sorts  of  evil." 

I  did  not  answer. 

"You  look  pale.  Some  strong  nervous  excitement  wears 
on  you." 

"  I  ought  to  look  better.  We  have  received  forgiveness 
and  money  from  my  wife's  father.  I  am  to  join  him  in  busi- 
ness.    We  go  East  next  week." 

"I  see,  your  wife  controls  you.  Love,  like  religion  and 
metaphysics,  is  a  mist  sent  up  by  indigestion  to  cloud  the 
brain.  A  lover's  nerves  are  unstrung,  and  project  into  space 
a  mental  vision.  Wigan  tells  of  an  artist  who  painted  por- 
traits from  mental  projection,  after  one  bodily  sitting.  He 
went  mad!  If  wise,  sir,  you  won't  let  a  woman  get  influence 
over  you." 

He  was  excited,  I  thought,  from  dining  and  wining.  I 
drew  his  attention  to  the  site  of  Bierstadt's  rough  studio  for 
viewing  sunsets  through  the  Golden  Gate,  and  the  lonely  cut 
that  might  be  haunted  by  the  child  killed  there. 

"  Ever  been  seen  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  think  not.'" 

"  Of  course  not;  unless  in  delirium  tremens? 

"A  conductor's  only  safe  stimulant  is  his  punch,"  I  said, 
clipping  his  ticket. 

He  did  not  laugh.  "  Ghosts  come  from  cerebral  conges- 
tion," he  declared.  "  You  look  sensible.  Can  you  believe 
such  stuff!" 

"The  widespread  faith  in  their  possibility  is  strange  if  not 
founded  in  truth." 

"Humph!  Mental  physiology  explains  such  phenomena  by 
1  expectant  attention.' " 

"  Portsmouth  Square  has  known  so  many  tragedies,  that 
it  seems,  as  you  said,  a  place  to  expect  phantoms." 

"  One  might  expect  them  anywhere.  Telegraph  Hill  was 
aburying-ground.  Russian  Hill  gains  its  name  from  graves 
of  Russian  sailors.  Corner  of  Bush  and  Sansome,  back  of 
the  Brooklyn  Hotel,  people  were  buried.  The  new  City  Hall 
stands  where  Yerba  Buena  Cemetery  was." 

I  could  have  knocked  him  off  the  platform,  I  chafed  so  to 
find  myself  in  the  clutch  of  an  old  pioneer. 

"Ghosts  might  haunt  all  thresholds  here,  for  hundreds 
were  buried  beside  their  tents  in  the  sandhills.  I  went  to 
the  Mission  churchyard  the  day  I  saw  you.  Another  freak. 
Didn't  want  to.     Couldn't  help  it." 

I  wondered  how  I  could  return  his  rhymes  without  offense. 
"  I  read  to-day,"  said  I,  "of  a  man  kept  at  a  police  station, 
by  his  own  wish,  to  guard  him  from  fhe  malice  of  ghosts 
who  chased  him  ?  Perhaps  that  was  'expectant  attention.' " 

His  face  grew  furious.  "  Damnation!"  he  cried.  "  What 
do  you  mean,  sir?  Why  should  I  see  a  specter  at  the  Mis- 
sion ?  I  beg  your  pardon,"  seeing  my  surprise;  "  I  half 
think  the  curse  of  a  woman  buried  there  follows  me.  It  is 
either  very  ill-health,  or  she  has  power  to  torment  me.  If 
so,  there  is,  then,  another  world,  and  what  will  she  do  to  me 
there  ?" 

I  dared  not  speak  of  the  rhymes.  "A  Catholic  once  asked 
me,"  I  said,  "  why  was  there  space  between  earth  and  sky  if 
not  for  evil  spirits  ?  I  thought  of  it  when,  long  after,  I  saw- 
Emerson's  lines: 

'  Close,  close  above  our  heads, 
The  potent  plain  of  demons  spreads, 
Stands  to  each  human  soul  his  own, 
For  watch,  and  ward,  and  furtherance/  " 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


The  hunted  look  deepened  on  his  face.  "  It  is  a  morbid 
impulse,"  he  said,  "yet  I  must  tell  my  story;  I  never  have 
told  it." 

I  did  not  care  to  hear  it.  Watching  for  my  enchantress, 
I  turned  and  leaned  on  the  wheel-brake,  so  as  to  look  in  the 
vacant  car.  The  doctor,  with  his  back  against  the  window, 
looked  off  into  the  bright  night  while  he  talked.  "In  early 
days,  women  were  so  rare  here,  that  men  married  those  they 
might  not  have  married  otherwise.  I  was  called  to  attend 
one  of  more  beauty  and  grace  than  moral  sense  or  culture." 
I  looked  at  him,  amazed  that  he  should  tell  me  his  private 
affairs,  but  recalled  the  saying  about  wine  and  wit,  and 
looked  back — finding  my  seductive  vision! 

"  Well-bred  enough  to  sin  with  good  taste,  she  had  delica- 
cy to  feel  the  shame  of  discovery.  I  fell  so  madly  in  love 
that  I  married  her.  Devotion  and  generosity  from  me,  half- 
grateful,  wavering  loyalty  from  her." 

I  only  half  listened.  I  gazed  at  the  charming  woman  in- 
side.    My  heart  bounded  to  find  she  looked  toward  me! 

"  On  the  whole  we  lived  happily,  though  I  suspected  her. 
I  was  philosophical.  Obliged  to  attend  a  wide  practice,  I 
knew  I  left  her  too  much  alone — a  woman  without  resource 
except  flirtation.  Three  years  passed.  I  flattered  myself 
she  was  at  last  constant." 

I  saw  her  witching  profile  looking  out  of  the  window  as  if 
not  to  overhear.  I  was  vexed  with  him  for  talking.  Passages 
from  my  studies  ran  through  my  mind:  the  words  of  the  old 
jurist  Heineccius,  on  confession  not  being  always  the  voice  of 
conscience;  of  Caliphernius  Flaccus,  that  an  unasked  con- 
fession is  to  be  suspected;  and,  above  all,  Quntillian's  opin- 
ion that  a  suspicion  of  insanity  is  inherent  in  all  confessions. 
"  I  came  home  one  day  earlier  than  usual.  She  was  not 
there.  On  the  floor  lay  a  lover's  note  asking  her  to  spend 
the  day  at  San  Rafael.  I  went  to  the  wharf  and  waited  for 
the  evening  boat.  She  landed,  leaning  on  the  man's  arm. 
Seeing  me,  she  started  and  cried,  "My  husband!"  Her  es- 
cort left  her  without  a  word.  I  led  her  to  a  carnage.  On 
the  way  home  I  spoke  only  once,  but  my  look  so  alarmed 
her  that  she  begged  me  to  let  her  go  to  her  sister's." 

I  had  studied  records  of  criminal  courts.  I  knew  what 
slight  motives  urge  men  to  terrible  deeds,  but  he  had  reason 
for  wrath.  I  wondered  what  his  revenge  was.  I  listened 
more  closely,  though  the  lovely  face  was  turned  my  way.  I 
hoped  the  groan  and  creak  of  our  movement  drowned  his 
words  for  her  ears. 

"  As  we  reached  home  she  was  pleading,  '  I  do  nothing 
wrong!'  " 

"  '  A  detective's  word  for  that  would  be  better  than  yours,'  " 
I  said. 

"  Except  this,  I  neither  answered  nor  looked  at  her.  I 
made  her  go  first  up  the  stairs  to  the  room  where  I  received 
patients.  On  the  table  lay  my  revolver.  Taking  it,  I  cried, 
*  I  do  nothing  wrong,'  and  fired.  She  fell,  wounded  and 
senseless.  Then  my  madness  fled,  my  love  returned.  1 
called  help.  I  said  she  attempted  suicide.  I  did  all  I  could 
to  save  her  life.  Afterward,  they  told  me,  I  was  wild  and 
kept  crying,  '  Why  did  I  not  forgive  her  once  more  ?  Why 
did  I  not  forgive  her?'" 

Thus  I  thought  might  this  fair  woman  have  held  me 
slave  to  her  sweet  will,  could  we  have  met  before,  and  I 
sighed  with  fierce  regret. 

"  She  would  not  forgive  me,  but  told  all  she  saw  to  arrest 
me  for  murder.  '  I  have  not  had  half  my  life,1  she  moaned. 
It  was  true,  she  was  not  thirty.  To  me  she  said,  '  I  will 
punish  you!5  At  the  last  she  rose  in  bed.  'You  shall  find 
this  a  detective's  word.  I  will  follow  you  like  your  shadow. 
You  shall  find  a  dead  woman  more  than  the  equal  of  a  living 
man!  What  man  would  be  fit  to  live  with  a  pure  woman  ?' 
she  cried,  and  fell  back,  dead." 

The  beauty  had  an  earnest  look,  as  if  she  had  heard  him, 
but  I  hoped  not. 

"  Do  you  think  if  ghosts  could  come,  I  should  not  have 
seen  one  that  night,  when  I  watched  with  her  remains  ? 
There  are  none.  But  perhaps  the  influence  of  a  malign  will 
can  pursue.     Listen!" 

The  beguiling  face  on  which  my  eyes  were  fixed  showed 
interest.     Then  she  had  heard. 

"  As  her  funeral  crossed  the  slanting  walk  before  our 
house,  just  where  I  made  that  cruel  speech  to  her,  I  slipped 
and  fell  against  one  of  the  bearers,  throwing  him,  and  making 
the  coffin  drop  from  the  shoulders  of  the  others.  It  fell  on 
me,  giving  a  blow  from  which  I  have  never  recovered,  losing 
control  of  my  right  arm!" 

If  his  wife  had  half  this  rare  woman's  magnetic  power  to 
pervade  a  man's  senses  with  Herself,  I  thought  it  served  him 
right.     Her  look  of  satisfaction  said  the  same. 

"  Misfortune  followed.  I  went  abroad  for  health.  I  hear 
steps  coming  after  me.  I  know  it  is  nervous  debility,  but  it 
is  so  harassing  a  fancy,  I  have  crossed  sea  after  sea  to  lose 
it,  yet  upon  landing  I  hear  it.  Forced  to  return,  I  find  the 
fearful  vagary  more  marked  here.  I  ride  when  I  can,  not  to 
hear  that  sound  of  some  one  behind  me." 

I  was  not  so  absorbed  in  his  story  as  in  her  face,  that  had 
now  a  faint  smile  about  the  dainty  mouth,  made  for  a  man 
to  "waste  his  whole  heart  in  one  kiss." 

"  I  believe  her  fatal  influence  follows  as  a  detective  keeps 
the  trail  of  a  criminal — has,  as  they  say,  '  shadowed'  me  since 
breath  left  her  body,  and  may  yet  be  my  death." 

As  he  spoke,  he  started  and  turned.  She  had  risen,  and 
was  coming,  as  if  to  pay  me.  I  opened  the  door  wide.  A 
chill  draught  blew  through,  fluttering  her  sweet-scented  veil. 
Entranced,  I  only,  by  force  of  habit,  took  punch  and  tickets 
from  my  pocket.  A  sharp  groan  drew  my  glance  to  the  man. 
He  looked  wild. 

"  Oh,  my  God!"  he  gasped,  reaching  out  his  helpless  hand, 
as  if  he  doubted  his  senses. 

She  had  passed  too  quickly,  lightly  stepped  off,  and  stood 
looking  back.  He  sprang  after.  The  moonlight  showed 
exultation  in  her  face.  In  his  excitement  he  had  clutched 
the  railing  with  his  useless  hand,  which  held  a  moment,  but 
gave  way.  In  the  same  instant  she  was  gone  I  We  were  at 
the  corner  of  Powell  street,  and  could  see  in  the  clear  night 
far  up  and  down  both  streets.  There  was  no  woman  any- 
where.    The  doctor  lay  under  our  wheels — dead! 

Emma  Frances  Dawson. 
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THE  RACE  AT  LEFT  BOWER. 


III. -HER  LETTER. 

I'm  sitting  alone  by  the  fire, 

Dressed  just  as  I  came  from  the  dance, 
In  a  robe  even  you  would  admire, — 

It  cost  a  cool  thousand  in  France; 
I'm  be-diamonded  out  of  all  reason, 

My  hair  is  done  up  in  a  cue: 
In  short,  sir,    "  the  belle  of  the  season" 

Is  wasting  an  hour  on  you. 

A  dozen  engagements  I've  broken; 

I  left  in  the  midst  of  a  set; 
Likewise  a  proposal  half  spoken, 

That  waits — on  the  stairs — for  me  yet. 
They  say  he'll  be  rich, — when  he  grows  up, — 

And  then  he  adores  me  indeed. 
And  you,  sir,  are  turning  your  nose  up, 

Three  thousand  miles  off,  as  you  read. 

"And  how  do  I  like  my  position?" 

"And  what  do  I  think  of  New  York?" 
"  And  now,  in  my  higher  ambition, 

With  whom  do  I  waltz,  flirt,  or  talk?" 
"And  isn't  it  nice  to  have  riches, 

And  diamonds  and  silks,  and  all  that?" 
"And  aren't  it  a  change  from  the  ditches 

And  tunnels  of  Poverty  Flat?" 

Well,  yes, — if  you  saw  us  out  driving 

Each  day  in  the  Park,  four-in-hand, — 
If  you  saw  poor  dear  mamma  contriving 

To  look  5upernaturally  grand, — 
If  you  saw  papa's  picture,  as  taken 

Ey  Brady,  and  tinted  at  that, — 
You  'd  never  suspect  he  sold  bacon 

And  flour  at  Poverty  Flat. 

And  yet,  just  this  moment,  when  sitting 

In  the  glare  of  the  grand  chandelier, — 
In  the  bustle  and  glitter  befitting 

The  "finest  soiree  of  the  year," — 
In  the  mists  of  a.  gaze  dc  Chambery, 

And  the  hum  of  the  smallest  of  talk, — 
Somehow,  Joe,  I  thought  of  the  "  Ferry," 

And  the  dance  that  we  had  on  "The  Fork;" 

Of  Harrison's  barn,  with  its  muster 

Of  flags  festooned  over  the  wall; 
Of  the  candles  that  shed  their  soft  luster 

And  tallow  on  head-dress  and  shawl ; 
Of  the  steps  that  we  took  to  one  fiddle; 

Of  the  dress  of  my  queer  vis-a-vis  ; 
And  how  I  once  went  down  the  middle 

With  the  man  that  shot  Sandy  McGee; 

Of  the  moon  that  was  quietly  sleeping 

On  the  hill,  when  the  time  came  to  go; 
Of  the  few  baby  peaks  that  were  peeping 

From  under  their  bedclothes  of  snow; 
Of  that  ride, — that  to  me  was  the  rarest; 

Of— the  something  you  said  at  the  gate: 
Ah,  Joe!  then  I  wasn't  an  heiress 

To  "  the  best-paying  lead  in  the  State." 

Well,  well,  it's  all  past;  yet  its  funny 

To  think,  as  I  stood  in  the  glare 
Of  fashion  and  beauty  and  money, 

That  I  should  be  thinking,  right  there, 
Of  some  one  who  breasted  high  water, 

And  swam  the  North  Fork,  and  all  that, 
Just  to  dance  with  old  Folinsbee's  daughter, 

The  Lily  of  Poverty  Flat? 

But,  goodness!  what  nonsense  I'm  writing! 

(Mamma  says  my  taste  still  is  low,) 
Instead  of  my  triumphs  reciting, 

I  'm  spooning  on  Joseph, — heigh-ho  ! 
And  I  'm  to  be  "  finished"  by  travel, — 

Whatever 's  the  meaning  of  that, 
Oh!  why  did  papa  strike  pay  gravel 

In  drifting  on  Poverty  Flat? 

Good  night, — here's  the  end  of  my  paper; 

Good  night, — if  the  longitude  please, — 
For  maybe,  while  wasting  my  taper. 

Your  sun's  climbing  over  the  trees. 
But  know,  if  you  haven't  got  riches, 

And  are  poor,  dearest  Joe,  and  all  that, 
That  my  heart 's  somewhere  there  in  the  ditches, 

And  you've  struck  it, — on  Poverty  Flat. 

Bket 


Day  before  yesterday  a  man  in  Marysville  died  so  sud> 
denly  that  the  body  was  almost  cold  before  the  distracted 
and  grief- stricken  relatives  found  the  will. 


In  assemblies  and  parties,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  per- 
suasion to  get  Liszt  to  play.  Yet  once,  at  Rome,  a  young 
Princess  found  a  way  to  get  him  to  the  piano  without  any 
trouble.  She  had  remarked  that  at  her  friends'  houses,  they 
always,  when  Liszt  was  there,  opened  their  pianos  wide,  and 
pressed  him  very  much  to  favor  them;  she.  on  the  contrary, 
shut  hers  up,  locked  it,  and  put  the  key  away.  During  the 
evening,  no  one  asked  him  to  play.  It  was  visible  that  the 
artist  was  much  surprised;  he  waited  to  be  pressed,  as  usual, 
but  he  waited  in  vain.  At  last  he  began  nervously  to  get 
nearer  and  nearer  the  piano,  but  when  he  got  close  and  found 
it  was  locked,  his  agitation  increased;  he  went  straight  to 
the  Princess  and  asked  for  the  key.  Thus  she  gained  her 
object. 

A  friend  (says  Truth)  expresses  the  opinion  that,  if  further 
evidence  were  required  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  growing  littleness, 
it  would  be  found  in  the  permission  given  to  a  photographer 
for  the  sale  of  his  portrait  in  the  guise  of  a  wood-cutter.  It 
reminded  our  friend  of  an  incident  reported  in  Harper** 
Magazine  of  the  late  Mr.  Lincoln,  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
election,  was  solicited  by  Mr.  Brady,  a  photographer  of 
New  York,  to  sit  for  his  portrait  as  a  "rail-splitter."  The 
picture,  it  was  urged,  would  become  eminently  popular. 
"No,  sir,"  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  prompt  reply,  "it  would  not 
become  popular  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  I  to  give  per- 
mission to  publish  such  a  picture,  the  American  people  would 
look  upon  me  as  a  darned  fool." 

Spurgeon  recently  remarked  that  he  had  often  thought, 
when  hearing  certain  preachers  of  a  high  order  speaking  to 
the  young,  that  they  must  have  understood  the  Lord  to  say, 
"Feed  my  camelopards,"  instead  of  "Feed  my  lambs,"  for 
nothing  but  giraffes  could  reach  any  spiritual  food  from  the 
lofty  rack  on  which  they  place  it. 

This  is  M.  Dronyn  de  l'Huy's  opinion  of  the  Third  Napo- 
leon :  "  He  was  an  amiable  ideologue^  capable,  if  hungry,  of 
murdering  a  stingy  friend  to  buy  a  dinner,  and  of  spending — 
his  immediate  wants  satisfied— the  rest  of  the  money  in  erect- 
ing a  monument  over  his  victim. 


"  Its  all  very  well  fer  you  Britishers  to  come  out  yer  td 
Californy  and  go  assin'  about  the  country  tryin'  to  strike  the 
trail  o'  the  mines  you've  salted  down  yer  loose  carpital  in," 
said  Colonel  Jackhigh,  setting  his  empty  glass  on  the  coun- 
ter and  wiping  his  lips  with  his  coat  sleeve;  "  but  w'eh  it 
comes  to  hoss  racin',  w'y  I've  got  a  cayuse  ken  lay  over  all 
the  thurrerbreds  yer  little  mantel-ornyment  of  a  island  ever 
panned  out — yer  bet  yer  britches  I  have!  Talk  about  ye  1' 
Durby  winners — w'y  this  pisen  little  beast  o'  mine  '11  take  the 
bit  in  her  teeth  and  show  'em  the  way  to  the  horizon,  like  she 
was  takin'  her  mornin'  stroll  and  they  was  tryin'  to  keep  an 
eye  on  her  to  see  she  didn't  do  herself  an  injury — that's  w'at 
she  would!  And  she  haint  never  run  a  race  with  anything 
spryer'n  an  Injun  in  all  her  life;  she's  a  green  amatoor — she 
is!" 

"  O,  very  well,"  said  the  Englishman  with  a  quiet  smile; 
"  it  is  easy  enough  to  settle  the  matter.  My  animal  is  in 
tolerably  good  condition,  and  if  yours  is  in  town  we  can  have 
the  race  to-morrow  for  any  stake  you  like,  up  to  a  hundred 
ounces." 

"That's  jest  the  figger,"  said  the  colonel;  "dot  it  dowr, 
barkeep.  But  it's  .like  slarterin'  the  innocents,"  he  added, 
half-remorsefully,  as  he  turned  to  leave;  "it's  bettin  on  a 
dead  sure  thing — that's  what  it  is!  If  my  cayuse  knew  w'at 
I  was  about  she'd  go  and  break  a  leg  to  make  the  race  a  even 
one." 

So  it  was  arranged  that  the  race  was  to  come  off  at  three 
o'clock  next  day,  on  the  alkali  plain,  some  distance  from 
town.  As  soon  as  the  news  got  abroad,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Left  Bower  and  vicinity  knocked  off  work  and  assem- 
bled in  the  various  bars  to  discuss  it.  The  Englishman  and 
his  horse  were  general  favorites,  and  aside  from  the  unpopu- 
larity  of  the  colonel,  nobody  had  ever  seen  his  "  cayuse," 
Still  the  element  of  patriotism  came  in,  making  the  betting 
very  nearly  even. 

A  race-course  was  marked  off  on  the  plain,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  every  one  was  on  the  spot  except  the  colonel. 
It  was  arranged  that  each  man  should  ride  his  own  horse, 
and  the  Englishman,  who  had  acquired  something  of  the  free- 
and-easy  bearing  that  distinguishes  the  "mining  sharp,"  was 
already  atop  of  his  magnificent  animal,  with  one  leg  thrown 
carelessly  across  the  pommel  of  his  Mexican  saddle,  as  he 
puffed  his  cigar  with  calm  confidence  in  the  result  of  the  race. 
He  was  conscious,  too,  that  he  possessed  the  secret  sympa- 
thy of  all,  even  of  those  who  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  bet 
against  him.  The  judge,  with  watch  in  hand,  was  growing 
impatient,  when  the  colonel  put  in  an  appearance  a  mile 
away,  and  bore  down  upon  the  crowd.  Everyone  was  eager 
to  inspect  his  mount;  and  such  a  mount  as  it  proved  to  be 
was  never  before  seen  even  in  Left  Bower! 

You  have  seen  "perfect  skeletons"  of  horses  often  enough, 
no  doubt,  but  this  animal  was  not  even  a  perfect  skeleton; 
there  were  bones  missing  here  and  there  which  you  would 
not  have  believed  the  beast  could  have  spared.  "  Little"  the 
colonel  had  called  her !  She  was  not  an  inch  less  than  eighteen 
hands  high,  and  long  out  of  all  reasonable  proportion.  She 
was  so  hollow  in  the  back  that  she  seemed  to  have  been  bent 
in  a  machine.  She  had  neither  tail  nor  mane,  and  her  neck, 
as  long  as  a  man,  stuck  straight  up  into  the  air,  supporting  a 
head  without  ears.  Her  eyes  had  an  expression  in  them  of 
downright  insanity,  and  the  muscles  of  her  face  were  afflicted 
with  periodical  convulsions  that  drew  back  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  and  wrinkled  the  upper  lip  so  as  to  produce  a  dismal 
grin  ever)r  two  or  three  seconds.  In  color  she  was  "clay- 
bank,"  with  great  blotches  of  white,  as  if  she  had  been  pelted 
with  small  bags  of  flour.  The  crookedness  of  her  legs  was 
beyond  all  comparison,  and  as  for  her  gait  it  was  that  of  a 
blind  camel  crossing  diagonally  over  innumerable  deep 
ditches. 

Altogether  she  looked  like  the  frightful  result  of  Nature's 
first  experiment  in  equifaction,  carelessly  left  alive  after  the 
production  of  the  more  satisfactory7  beast. 

As  this  outrageous  libel  on  all  horses  shambled  up  to  the 
starting  post  there  was  a  general  shout;  the  sympathies  of 
the  crowd  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye!  Everyone 
wanted  to  bet  on  her,  and  the  Englishman  himself  was  only 
restrained  from  doing  so  by  a  sense  of  honor.  It  was  grow- 
ing late,  however,  and  the  judge  insisted  on  starting  them. 
They  got  off  very  well  together,  and  seeing  the  mare  was  un- 
conscionably slow  the  Englishman  soon  pulled  his  animal  in 
and  permitted  the  ugly  thing  to  pass,  so  as  to  enjoy  a  back 
view  of  her.  That  sealed  his  fate.  The  course  had  been 
marked  off  in  a  circle  of  two  miles  in  circumference  and  some 
twenty  feet  wide,  the  limits  plainly  defined  by  little  furrows. 
Before  the  animals  had  gone  a  half  mile  both  had  been  per- 
mitted to  settle  down  into  a  comfortable  walk,  in  which  they 
continued  three-fourths  of  the  way  round  the  ring.  Then  the 
Englishman  thought  it  time  to  whip  up  and  canter  in. 

But  he  didn't  do  it,  As  he  came  up  alongside  the  "Cali- 
forny  Lightnin'  Express,"  as  the  crowd  had*begun  to  call  her, 
that  creature  turned  her  head  diagonally  backward  and  let 
fall  a  smile.  The  encroaching  beast  stopped  as  if  he  had 
been  shot!  His  rider  plied  whip,  and  forced  him  again  for- 
ward upon  the  track  of  the  equine  hag,  but  with  the  same 
result.  • 

The  Englishman  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed;  he  strug- 
gled manfully  with  rein  and  whip  and  shout,  amidst  the  tre- 
mendous cheering  and  inextinguishable  laughter  of  the  crowd, 
to  force  his  animal  past,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  but  it 
would  not  do.  Pi-ompted  by  the  fiend  in  the  concavity  of 
her  back,  the  preposterous  quadruped  dropped  her  grins 
right  and  left  with  such  seasonable  accuracy  that  again  and 
again  the  competing  beast  was  struck  "all  of  a  heap"  just  at 
the  moment  of  seeming  success.  And,  finally,  when,  by  a 
tremendous  spurt,  his  rider  endeavored  to  thrust  him  by, 
within  half  a  dozen  lengths  of  the  winning  post,  the  incarnate 
nightmare  turned  squarely  about,  and  fixed  upon  him  a  por- 
tentous stare — delivering,  at  the  same  time,  a  grimace  of  such 
prodigious  ghastliness  that  the  poor  thoroughbred,  with  an 
almost  human  scream  of  terror,  wheeled  about,  and  tore 
away  to  the  rear  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  leaving  the  col- 
onel an  easy  winner  in  fifteen  minutes  and  ten  seconds! 


Deaths  of  rich  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  a  lively  time, 

Leaving  all  our  heirs  behind  us, 
Quarreling  like  hungry  swine, 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


5^0vC:Jlf^ 


San  Francisco,  January  9th,  1S7S. 
Editor  Argonaut — Sir:  Your  vigorous  but  very  cheer- 
ful note  requesting,  or  rather  demanding,  in  the  name  of  the 
lady  readers  of  your  journal,  that  I  send  in  a  few  points 
on  Society  matters,  is  wholly  responsible  for  what  I,  in  my 
weak  way,  may  do.  Your  supposition  that  I  know  everything 
that  is  going  on  in  what  is  termed  Society  is  perhaps  correct, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  doing.  Hard  times, 
or  rather  the  dread  of  them,  has  had  its  effect  on  even  fash- 
ionable people,  with  their  supposed  reserve  of  wealth  and 
comfort  of  surroundings.  For  the  past  year,  I  have  heard 
of  nothing  else  but  dry  season,  depressed  stock  market,  and 
dull  business  generally,  and  consequently,  when  everything 
else  is  dull,  our  spirits  catch  the  depression,  and  are  low  and 
sad;  and  the  only  bright  and  pleasant  thing  left  for  our  en- 
joyment is  the  thought  and  memory  of  livelier  days  gone  by. 
Society,  as  much,  if  not  more  than  anything  else,  has  suf- 
fered from  these  fearfully  dull  times;  and  the  gay  winter 
spirit  of  old,  when  everybody  was  on  the  "  go,"  from  Novem- 
ber to  February,  seems  to  have  passed  away.  At  least,  this 
winter  has  done  but  little  to  remind  me  of  the  good  gone 
times,  when  every,  or  nearly  even-,  night  in  the  week,  hav- 
ing enjoyed  a  good  dinner,  and  lingered  over  my  Havana,  1 
would,  in  high  feather  and  full  of  anticipation,  drive  to  either 
the  Latham's,  Haggin's,  Tevis',  Colton's,  or  some  other  of  our 
noted  fashionables,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  myself.  In  those 
busy  days,  I  had  to  send  a  "  regret"  once  in  a  while — so  as 
to  have  one  good  night's  rest  in  a  week;  but  now  the  invita- 
tions are  so  scarce,  that  not  to  except  would  be  folly;  when- 
ever the  opportunity  offers  itself  I  go,  and  with  alacrity.  So 
far,  the  opportunities  have  not  been  numerous.  Let  me  see: 
Crocker's  opening  ball — a  grand  success;  Mrs.  Haggin's  last 
reception,  before  her  departure  for  the  East;  Miss  Colton's 
soiree  musicale,  and  Mrs.  Colton's  "kettledrum,"  both  novel- 
ties here  in  San  Francisco,  and  immensely  enjoyable — these 
are  the  only  entertaiments  I  can  remember.  Oh,  yes,  I  had 
almost  forgotten  the  Gwin's  theatricals  and  dance,  on  New 
Year's  eve,  also  a  pleasant  affair,  attended  by  the  elite  of  the 
elite.  Private  theatricals  are  sometimes  pleasant,  but  not 
always — the  bulk  of  the  enjoyment  and  fun  being  for  the 
players,  whereas  the  audience  must  often  exert  the  utmost 
patience  and  good  will  to  sit  the  performance  through.  How- 
ever, everybody  who  has  the  good  luck  to  be  invited  antici- 
pates a  pleasant  time  at  Mrs.  Gwin's  reception  to-night 
(Wednesday),  and  also  on  the  23d  inst.  Of  these  I  will  write 
at  length  another  time.  These  two,  and  a  prospective  ball 
of  Mrs.  Stanford,  with  a  continuation  of  Miss  Colton's  mitsi- 
eales,  are  all  we  have  in  prospect.  Let  us  hope  that  Mrs. 
Haggin  and  Mrs.  Tevis  (although  both  daughters  of  the  lat- 
ter are  married)  will  renew  their  charming  Tuesday  evening 
receptions  on  a  large  scale,  as  of  old.  What  a  pleasure  it 
was,  a  year  ago,  and  previous  to  that,  to  meet  your  friends — 
and  most  charming  ones  at  that — regularly  every  Tuesday 
evening.  And  Mrs.  Latham,  I  know,  would,  if  possible,  give 
us  some  more  of  those  delightful  entertaiments  we  have  en- 
joyed so  much.  But,  I  fear,  we  must  lose  her,  at  least  for 
the  present,  as  she  contemplates  accompanying  Mr.  Latham 
East,  as  soon  as  he  is  well  enough  to  leave  California.  We 
shall  all  miss  them,  and  regret  their  absence — not  alone  on 
account  of  their  elegant  dinner  parties,  receptions  and  balls, 
but  for  themselves;  for  whosoever  enjoyed  their  hospitality, 
either  in  town  or  at  Menlo  Park,  felt  that  the  warmth  and 
cordiality  with  which  they  were  received  were  true  and  sin- 
cere. And  while  regretting,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  never 
more  will  it  be  our  fortune  to  indulge  our  toes  in  the  beauti- 
ful art  gallery  of  Mrs.  Colton.  Henceforth  music  alone  will 
take  the  place  of  the  dance.  Some  will  rejoice,  others  regret, 
according  to  taste  and  inclination.  Dancing,  with  many, 
meets  with  serious  objections;  and  some  good  mothers  think 
it  absolutely  naughty.  Provided  the  music  and  floor  are 
good,  and  \\\Qtcompagnon  a  charming  one,  dancing  has  much 
fascination,  and  possesses  a  secret  charm  that  is  indescriba- 
ble: but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  fatiguing,  and  often  carried 
to  such  excess  that  it  loses  both  its  charm  and  its  pleasure, 
and  one  becomes  satiated.  Music,  on  the  contrary,  is  ever- 
lastingly pleasing  and  soothing — it  refines  and  elevates.  Of 
good  music  we  never  have  too  much.  But,  be  it  as  it  may, 
many  are  the  diappointed  who  anticipated  gliding  once  more 
on  the  waxed  floor  of  that  beautfully  illuminated  and  orna- 
mented gallery,  on  which,  in  years  gone  by,  they  had  spent 
so  many  pleasant  hours.  The  last  musicale  was  quite  enjoy- 
able, the  more  so  that  it  was  the  first  attempt,  I  think — at 
least  on  a  grand  scale — in  San  Francisco,  at  such  an  enter- 
tainment. The  amateur  talent  in  our  city  is  abundant  and 
very  good;  on  this  occasion  it  was  well  represented.  The 
Misses  Parrott  have  both  fine  voices,  and  sang  to  great  ad- 
vantage. The  Misses  Nuttall,  neices  of  the  latter,  will  take 
part  in  the  next  musicals.  They  both  have  rich  cultivated 
voices,  and  play  with  much  taste.  Miss  Colton's  singing  is 
remarkable  in  every  respect,  and  would  stand  close  and  se- 
vere criticism.  She  unquestionably  takes  the  lead  of  our 
local  amateur  musicians.  Mrs.  Colton  left  last  Saturday  for 
Eureka,  Nevada,  to  remain  sometime  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs  Thornton,  who  is  residing  there.  Noticeable  with  the 
dullness-  in  Society  generally  is  that  of  recent  marriages  and 
: :  -cnts  in  high  life.  Within  the  last  eighteen  months 
st-en  married  Miss  Louise  Tevis  to  Mr.  Brecken- 
i  f  the  late  ex-Yice  President;  Miss  Maggie  Tevis 
.    :ing;  Miss  Colton  to  Mr.  Thornton:  Miss  Bench- 


ley  to  Mr.  Teft,  of  New  York,  and  many  others.  At  present, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  engagements,  well  known, 
announced  some  time  since — with  no  day  fixed  for  the  wed- 
ding— there  is  nothing  to  record  in  that  line.  Query  :  Do 
the  gentlemen  propose,  or  is  it  the  ladies  who  dispose  ?  By 
the  way,  I  hear  that  Mrs.  E.  Brookes  Scoville,  nte  Roose- 
velt, the  New  York  lady  of  good  birth  and  large  fortune,  who 
married  the  tenor  of  her  church  choir,  has  a  daughter  born 
to  her  in  Paris,  where  she  and  her  husband  have  located 
themselves  for  the  cultivation  of  Mr.  Scoville's  voice.  M. 
Belari,  the  great  teacher,  pronounces  it  to  be  a  pure  tenor, 
and  of  rare  quality.  Newspaper  gossip  reported  domestic 
disagreements  between  this  couple,  which  was  altogether  un- 
founded and  untrue.  When  the  newly  married  couple  were 
here  in  San  Francisco  some  months  ago  the  Argonaut  was 
unfortunate  in  being  one  of  the  gossips,  and  now  I  know  you 
will  take  my  word  for  it  that  the)'  are  happy,  and  make  the 
correction.  These  few  points  is  all  I  am  able  to  give,  and  if 
you  do  me  the  honor  to  print  them,  I  may  encourage  myself 
up  to  a  more  satisfactory  endeavor  by  and  by. 

Believe  me  yours,  etc.,         '   The  Only  Jones. 

II  Conte  di  Mackay. 

And  why  not  ?  Who  in  all  the  world  has  a  better  right  to 
be  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  than  John  Mackay? 
Not  a  man  in  all  God's  universe,  if  the  Bible  account  of  the 
creation  be  true,  has  a  better  or  an  older  descent.  If  from  a 
common  pair  we  all  came  down  in  direct  line,  than  neither 
the  house  of  Savoy,  Brunswick,  Hapsburg,  or  Bourbon  has 
an  older  lineage. 

If  the  philosophy  of  Darwin  be  correct,  and  we  have 
descended  from  a  protoplasm  through  the  sponge,  the  oyster, 
the  ring-tailed  baboon,  the  gorilla,  and  from  age  to  age  since 
the  dawn  of  creation,  been  dropping  link  by  link  our  caudal 
appendages,  the  fittest  surviving,  till  now  we  stand  erect  in 
the  image  of  our  creator,  who  has  dropped  more  links  or 
stands  more  erect  than  he  who  now  aspires  to  the  title  "  11 
Conte  ? " 

If  merit  makes  the  man,  and  a'  that,  what  better  man  lives 
than  he,  who,  with  strong  muscles,  clearb  rain  and  continuing 
purpose,  has  taken  from  the  earth's  hidden  depths  $200,000,- 
000  of  gold  and  silver  ?  The  yearly  income  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  is  $400,000;  of  Rothschild,  $1,000,000;  of 
Mackay,  $1,375,000. 

Not  Arthur's  Companions  of  the  Table  Round  have 
achieved  more  glorious  results,  not  mailed  knights  or  belted 
warriors  have  achieved  greater  good.  To  take  two  hundred 
millions  of  virgin  gold  and  unstained  silver,  clean  and  pure, 
from  God's  rock-ribbed  vaults  of  deposit,  to  be  scattered 
broadcast  throughout  the  world,  is  an  achievement  incom- 
parable with  the  bloody  acts  of  houses  who  have  fought  for 
the  upholding  of  tyrant  wrongs. 

What  proportion  of  England's  nobility  have  done  more  ? 
What  member  of  the  titled  aristocracy  of  Europe  can  point 
to  better  ancestral  achievement?  If  all  the  dukes  and 
blooded  nobs  whose  emblems  and  heraldic  devices  came 
from  acts  of  intrigue,  from  conspiracies  and  plots  to  advance 
criminal  ends,  and  all  the  earls  and  viscounts  that  had  been 
created  because  of  their  left-handed  descent  from  lustiul 
kings,  and  whose  coats  of  arms  bear  the  baton  sinister,  and 
of  all  the  lords  and  barons  who  take  their  patents  of  nobility 
from  'their  bank  accounts,  their  broad  acres,  their  lucky 
accidents  in  diplomacy  or  war,  were  compelled  to  stand 
aside  and  let  the  Count  Mackay  pass,  there  would  not  be 
a  long  procession  to  take  precedence  of  him.  If  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  England  touches  with  her  royal  sword  the 
kneeling  subject  who  makes  good  ale  and  bids  him  arise  Sir 
Richard  Bass,  Baronet,  why  may  not  His  Holiness  the  Pope 
create  an  honorable  man  and  miner  Count  of  His  Holy 
Roman  Empire. 

We  all  affect  to  wonder  that  any  American  sovereign 
should  be  content  to  wear  the  livery  of  any  European  court, 
and  yet  we  would  cross  a  continent  to  shake  the  hand  of  a 
genuine  nobleman.  We  will  richly  dower  our  daughters  to 
enable  them  to  wed  a  title.  We  run  in  admiring  wonder 
after  any  foreign  adventurer  who  pays  us  the  compliment  of 
calling  himself  a  Count  or  Baron.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  his  big  feet  and  awkward  manners,  a  Russian  Archduke 
with  his  burly  figure,  set  all  our  girls  and  their  mothers  crazy 
when  they  condescend  to  visit  us.  We  gave  a  dinner  to  the 
King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands.  We,  of  all  people  in  the  round 
world,  are  fondest  of  titles.  We  have  more  Generals  and 
Judges,  more  Colonels  and  Honorables,  more  Captains  and 
Esquires,  than  all  civilization  beside.  A  pair  of  spurs  and  a 
military  title  makes  a  well-dressed  Georgia  gentleman, 
and  entitles  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

God  has  kindly  permitted  our  ex-Presidents  to  die,  but 
Governors,  Honorables,  Judges,  Generals,  Commodores, 
Commanders,  Captains,  Mayors  and  Aldermen,  Reverends, 
plumbers,  deacons  and  doctors  never  die,  till  our  generation 
is  fairly  saturated  with  prefixes.  One  of  our  Presidents 
thought  it  his  most  honorable  distinction  to  be  called  Mil- 
lard Fillmore,  Esq. 

If  Mr.  Mackay  wants  a  title,  it  is  our  advice  to  him  that 
he  pay  his  money  and  take  his  choice.  If  Mrs.  Mackay 
desires  to  be  styled  a  Countess  or  Baroness,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  obiection  in  the  world.  If  upon  her  handkerchief 
or  the  panels  of  her  coach  she  would  emblazon  her  arms,  let 
her  do  so.  Let  the  field  be  argent  or  or — she  is  entitled  to 
either,  for  the  product  of  her  mines  is  45  per  cent.  gold. 
Let  the  emblems  be  typical  of  the  honest  source  of  all 
their  wealth,  and  if  there  is  a  bird  in  heraldry  that  stands  for 
luck,  plant  him  on  the  shield  and  let  the  family  motto  be  : 
"  Surelv  there  is  a  vein  for  the  gold,  and  a  place  for  the 
silver  where  thev  fine  it.        .  Rochester. 


Some  of  the  handsomest  handkerchief  boxes  are  painted 
in  scenes  taken  from  some  popular  play  ;  the  cover  has  the 
portraits  of  the  actors,  while  in  the  compartments  inside  the 
different  scenes  of  the  play  are  represented. 

Pocket-pieces  made  of  two  double  eagles  or  two  trade  dol- 
lars, hollowed  out,  and  opened  by  a  secret  spring,  have  frame 
and  glass  for  picture,  while  outwardly  they  appear  like  a 
single,  solid  coin. 

A  bronze  match-safe  represents  an  immense  boot  into 
which  a  little  boy  has  fallen,  while  his  playmate  has  placed  a 
ladder  on  one  side  of  the  boot,  to  rescue  him. 


MERE  MENTION, 


Yosemite  cologne  is  the  new  perfume. 

Gilt  and  silver  buttons  are  much  worn. 

Belts  ot  all  kinds  are  more  popular  than  ever. 

Flowers  are  bunched  for  the  throat,  waist,  and  pocket. 

Mineral-gray  is  one  of  the  many  new  shades  this  winter. 

The  Vandyke  is  the  new  and  very  stylish  coat  for  gentle- 
men. 

Gold  necklaces  in  Cesnoi  designs  fit  closely,  like  dog  col- 
lars. 

Plush  and  satin  double-faced  ribbons  are  the  most  fashion- 
able worn. 

Dentists  advertise  artificial  teeth  in  all  the  different  shades 
and  colors. 

The  new  finger  rings  are  separated  like  tiny  bangles,  and 
banded  together. 

Sleeve-buttons,  enameled  to  represent  white  linen,  are 
worn  for  evening  dress. 

The  Japanese  doll  with  its  almond-shaped  eyes,  is  the  fash- 
ionable doll  of  the  period. 

Seal  brown  stockings,  clocked  in  ribs  and  checks,  with  red 
or  blue  silk,  are  sought  for. 

The  novelty  in  shoes  is  to  have  the  high  French  heels 
studded  with  small  silver  stars. 

The  "  Stole"  is  a  novelty  this  season  in  fur  ;  those  in  white 
fox  are  the  most  beautiful. 

Round  hats,  made  of  camel's  hair  to  match  the  costume, 
are  very  stylish  for  young  ladies. 

False  hair  has  never  been  so  low-priced  as  at  the  present 
time  ;  handsome  switches  are  selling  for  $6. 

Travelers'  candlesticks,  to  hang  on  the  lappel  of  a  coat  or 
on  the  back  of  a  car  seat,  are  the  latest  device. 

Rubies  are  the  favorite  precious  stones  now,  and  are  con- 
sidered next  to  diamonds  in  value  and  beauty. 

The  most  fashionable  evening  bonnets  for  the  season  are 
crownless  and  completely  covered  with  flowers. 

All  sorts  of  embroideries  are  much  in  vogue  ;  this  fashion 
of  trimming  on  woolen  bands  is  very  handsome. 

Smyrna  or  Torchon  lace  is  very  much  sought  after.  This 
style  of  lace  wears  well  and  is  not  expensive. 

Large  amethysts  are  again  in  great  favor  ;  and  old-fash- 
ioned carbuncles  are  delicately  set  in  pale  yellow  gold. 

Unique  inkstands  are  in  the  shape  of  a  gold  bee-hive  on 
a  rustic  stand  ;  a  bee  on  top  serves  to  lift  the  cover. 

Unique  garlands  for  bonnets  are  of  gilded  or  silver  nuts, 
hung  on  India  rubber  stems,  with  full  dark  tinted  foliage. 

A  new  perfume  bottle  is  made  of  wood,  and  represents  a 
knotty  limb  of  a  tree.  Here  and  there  lichen  clings  to  the 
bark. 

The  new  style  of  children's  afghans  is  of  the  new  Her- 
cules wool,  knit  in  at  short  intervals  ;  the  prettiest  are  of  gray 
and  scarlet. 

Breton  braids  in  colors,  such  as  tilleul,  cream  or  olive,  on 
black  ground,  are  used  on  dark  polonaises,  and  the  effect 
is  very  rich. 

New  back  combs  are  very  antique  in  design  ;  happy  is  she 
who  has  treasured  her  great-grandmother's  comb,  for  she 
will  be  the  envy  of  all. 

The  bangle  necklace  is  a  single  rim  of  gold,  that  passes 
over  the  head  as  bangle  bracelets  do  over  the  hand,  and  is 
equally  as  barbarous  looking. 

A  Russian  leather  bayonet,  supported  by  a  stand  of  the 
same  leather,  for  holding  ink,  has  a  watch  case  on  one  side 
and  a  cigar  holder  on  the  other. 

Easels  of  white  Swiss  wood,  of  ormulu,  of  painted  velvet,  of 
Russia  leather,  and  of  silvered  bronze,  are  new  in  small  sizes 
for  a  single  cabinet  photograph. 

Spanish  lace  and  Spanish  netting  are  now  imported  for 
overdress  for  evening  toiletes.  This  net  is  seen  in  pale  col- 
ors, as  well  as  black  and  white. 

On  some  of  the  imported  dresses  for  evening  wear,  over- 
skirts  are  frequently  seen  composed  entirely  of  a  network 
of  chenille,  embroidered  with  gold  or  silver. 

Imported  China  crape  scarfs,  in  delicate  colors,  hand-em- 
broidered and  finished  with  a  fringe,  are  a  novelty  to  be  worn 
over  skirts  of  black  or  dark  colored  silk. 

The  new  muffs  are  very  small,  and  some  are  of  novel  de- 
sign. Those  with  monograms  worked  upon  them  are  con- 
sidered handsome,  but  those  made  entirely  of  feathers  are 
the  most  elegant.      

To  a  person  of  sentiment  no  gift  confers  the  pleasure  or 
touches  the  feeling  that  does  the  gift  of  a  ring.  In  England 
the  plain  gold  ring  is  universally  reserved  for  the  wedding- 
ring,  and  whenever  an  Englishman  sees  such  a  one  on  a 
woman's  left  hand,  he,  of  course,  supposes  her  to  be  married. 
It  is  a  pity  we  do  not  observe  the  same  custom.  Marriage 
is  such  a  high  and  holy  and  awfully  solemn  relation,  that  it 
might  well  have  its  own  peculiar  badge  all  to  itself.  But 
with  us  young  girls  constantly  wear  plain  gold  rings,  and  that 
even  on  the  "wedding"  or  third  finger  on  the  left  hand. 
The  diamond  ring,  too,  is  almost  by  common  consent  tbe 
"  engagement "  ring,  and  in  the  "  solitaire  "  form  certainly  it 
ought  to  be  sacred  to  this  office.  At  least  unmarried  women 
under  thirty-five  ought  not  to  wear  the  solitaire  diamond 
ring,  nor  should  thev  ever  have  the  bad  taste  to  purchase 
themselves  one.  If  they  inherit  such  a  ring  from  their 
mother  let  them  wear  it,  if  they  choose,  when  they  consider 
themselves  hopelessly  wedded  to  the  single  estate  1  But  in 
general  this  most  beautiful  of  all  rings  should  be  reserved  as 
the  gift  of  happy  love.  There  are  varities  enough  of  splendid 
gems  to  choose  from,  and  diamonds  may  surround  or  be  set 
themselves  in  rows  or  in  clusters.  Let,  then,  the  young  girl 
beware  how  she  assumes  the  solitaire  diamond  ring,  lest, 
having  placed  one  on  her  finger  herself,  she  will  find  no 
future  lover  who  will  place  a  second  there.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  true  lover  will  not  be  satisfied  with  giving  her  whom 
he  has  chosen  before  all  the  world  any  symbol  less  precious 
than  this  of  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  faith  he  has 
pledged  her. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ALLEGORY, 


Sweet  Florabel, 
I  fain  would  tell 
"What  once  befell 
Our  neighbor's  starling,  on  a  time  : 
Fed  by  a  tender  hand,  it  hung 
Upon  a  gilded  perch,  and  sung, 
Until,  alas !    one  hapless  day, 
Lured  bv  a  bird-note  from  the  lime, 
In  wantonness  it  flew  away. 

Somewhere  the  fowler's  snare  is  spread  ; 

Unwary  feet  are  sure  to  trip  ; 
Forbidden  fruits  are  sweet,  'tis  said, 

Yet  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lip. 

Some  fleeting,  evanescent  hours — 
Amid  the  birds,  amid  the  flowers — 

Two  silken  wings  are  plumed  with  pride ; 
Then  came  the  bitter  night, 
And  ere  the  morning  light 

Our  birdling  drooped  and  died. 
San  Francisco,  January  8,  1878.  L.  H.  Foote. 


VICTOR  EMMANUEL. 


"//  Re  Galanluomo'  was  perhaps  not  exactly  the  best  sov- 
eign  that  has  ever  worn  the  purple  under  the  shadow  ofAven- 
tine,  but  he  was  for  all  that  a  man  in  whom  there  was  more 
of  good  than  guile,  and  although  perhaps  numbers  of  the 
exiled  children  of  the  "  land  of  the  Madonna  "  have  but  little 
cause  to  lament  the  deceased  monarch,  yet  his  reign  has 
been  marked  by  many  events  which  will  live  in  history. 
Under  the  rule  of  Victor  Emmanuel  has  been  accomplished 
the  grand  and  long  deferred  revival  of  a  United  Italy,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  seat  of  Government  at  the  Eter- 
nal City.  Reforms  in  civil  and  municipal  affairs  have  also 
been  made,  taxation  has  been  lightened,  the  evil  power  of 
the  priesthood  diminished,  and  the  public  condition  improved 
in  many  ways. 

The  late  king  was  a  determined  opponent  of  priestcraft, 
and  many  years  since  was  excommunicated  by  the  incensed 
Pontiff,  as  a  punishmant  for  his  suppression  of  monastic  es- 
tablishments. Victor  Emmanuel  proved  himself  a  brave 
man  alike  in  the  struggle  on  the  disastrous  field  of  Castozza, 
and  in  moments  of  purely  personal  danger,  as  when  a  few 
years  since  he  lay  at  death's  door  with  a  painful  disease. 
His  manly  courage  on  that  occasion,  and  his  polite  though 
sardonic  rebuff  to  the  subtle  ecclesiastics  who  sought  to  work 
upon  his  presumed  superstitious  fears  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Holy  Church,  have  never  been  forgotten  ;  and  did  much  to 
strengthen  his  hold  on  the  affection  of  his  people.  The 
king  was  all  but  given  up  by  his  physicians,  and  being,  as 
was  supposed,  in  extremis^  numerous  Cardinals,  Monsignori 
and  other  sacerdotal  dignitaries  gathered  round  the  couch  of 
the  dying  lion.  To  their  ghostly  exhortations  "//  Re  Gal- 
antuomo71  listened  with  all  respect,  and  even  received  the 
viaticum  at  their  hands,  but  when  the  rapacious  ecclesiastics 
showed  a  disposition  to  touch  upon  temporal  matters,  "  Gen- 
tlemen,'" said  the  king,  ",You  will  find  my  Ministers  in  the 
next  apartment.  It  is  with  them  you  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  discussing  secular  subjects.  " 

A  very  Nimrod,  "  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,  "  was 
Victor  Emmanuel;  and  specially  fond  of  chamois  hunting. 
His  exploits  and  escapes  while  engaged  in  this  pursuit  would 
fill  volumes.  His  delight  was  to  shake  off  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Court  and  the  cares  of  State,  and  retire  to  some  one  of 
his  hunting  boxes  in  the  Alps  for  weeks  together.  His  frame 
was  hardy  and  his  constitution  robust.  He  lived  principally 
on  game,  and  was  rough  but  temperate  in  his  habits.  His 
vast  preserves  of  all  sorts  of  game,  at  Astorni,  Capodimonte 
and  Caseta  were  a  veritable  paradise  for  lovers  of  the  chase, 
and  the  royal  owner  was  generous  in  his  invitations  to 
strangers  to  share  in  the  sport  they  afforded.  The  present 
writer  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  enjoyed  a  boar  hunt 
at  Astorni,  and  a  slaughter  of  pheasants  at  Capodimonte. 

Victor  Emmanuel  has  preceded  to  the  silent  land  his 
arch  enemy,  the  once  "  Sovereign"'  Pontiff,  and  also  his  rash 
and  impulsive,  though  splendidly  successful  friend,  the  old 
warrior,  Guiseppe  Garibaldi,  both  men  much  older  than  him- 
self. Both  in  the  sacred  halls  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  the 
modest  little  home  at  Caprera  there  will  be  vespers  for  the 
departed  monarch.  The  hero  of  Milazzo,  Gaeta  and  Men- 
tana  will  mourn  the  comrade  by  whose  side  he  so  often  rode 
to  victory;  and  Infallibility,  in  the  person  of  the  feeble  and 
decaying  author  of  a  thousand  "Encyclicals,"  will  feel  that 
the  removal  of  his  audacious  foe  is  but  another  premonition 
of  his  own  end. 

The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Italy  falls  to  Prince  Um- 
berto,  the  elder  son  of  the  late  monarch  by  the  Archduchess 
Marie  Adelaide  of  Austria.  Prince  Umberto  married  in 
April,  1S68,  the  Princess  Margherita,  of  Savoy,  a  lady  of  sur- 
passing loveliness  and  intelligence,  by  whom  he  has  one  son, 
the  Prince  Victor  Emmanuel,  born  at  Naples  on  the  nth  of 
November,  1869. 


There  were  only  seventy  cats  at  Philadelphia's  recent' cat- 
show.  The  other  7,000,547  were  sitting  on  back  fences  and 
sheds  0"  nights,  growling  at  the  small  amount  of  the 
premiums  offered,  and  discussing  methods  to  avert  the 
dangers  threatened  by  theTively  sausage  season. 

Cooking  parties  are  among  the  means  by  which  society-  in 
Paris  amuses  itself.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  paired 
off,  and  each  pair  has  to  cook  a  dish.  The  dishes  thus 
cooked  form  the  dinner.  These  parties  are  a  sort  of  indoors 
picnic. 

A  party  of  Irishmen,  who  felt  aggrieved  over  the  irreverent 
parody  of  the  wake  in  The  Shaug/iraun,  assailed  the  actors, 
in  Denver,  with  a  shower  of  eggs  just  before  that  scene  was 
to  be  given. 

It  was  a  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  boy  who  was  found  by  his 
companions  employed  in  a  green-house,  and,  when  asked 
what  he  was  doing  there,  replied,  "  Learning  to  be  a  hot- 
house." 


in  grape-shot.     It 


Mrs.  General  Sherman  doesn't  believe 
makes  the  enemy  dance  around  too  lively 

The  Tramp  Question — 'Ain't  you  got  nuthin'  better'n  cham- 
pagne an'  cole  turkey,  ye  miserable  sting)'  galoot  ? 


ANNALS  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIN, 


Being  Some  Account,  Mythical  and  Otherwise,  of  the  Pre- 
Historic  Events  Pertaining  to  a  Wonderful  Regio?i. 


Table  Mountain  looms,  bastion-like,  from  Knight's  Ferry 
on  the  south,  where  the  undulating  foothills  merge  into  the 
sand  plains  of  Stanislaus,  to  the  verdure-mantled  slopes  and 
giant  crags  of  Western  Tuolumne,  where  it  breaks  and 
allows  a  free  passage  for  the  rippling,  booming,  flashing, 
winding  Stanislaus  River;  where,  if  you  stand  at  early 
dawn,  you  gaze  down  upon  a  sea  of  fog  stretching  north  and 
south,  into  which  project  pine-clad  promontories  and  beetling 
cliffs  of  basalt,  of  which  this  singular  geological  formation 
is  wholly  composed  ;  from  which  point  may  be  seen  at  noon, 
when  th-2  vapor  has  lifted,  the  silver}-  stream  sparkling  a 
thousand  feet  below,  looking  like  a  narrow  strip  of  polished 
glass,  in  its  seaming  placidity.  Viewed  at  a  distance,  Table 
Mountain  impresses  the  observer  with  the  fitness  of  its  name. 
Its  outlines  are  clear  cut  against  the  distant  sky,  the  "upper 
rim  "  being  as  sharply  defined  as  a  Titanic  dining-table  would 
be  if  in  the  same  geographical  position.  Upon  closer 
inspection,  this  great  mass  of  basaltic  rock  is  found  to  be  in 
some  places  half  a  mile  wide,  and  in  others,  where  the  liquid 
lava,  fresh  from  its  glowing  crater  in  the  mountains  in  the 
far  north,  overflowed  its  banks,  attaining  a  breadth  of  fully 
two  miles. 

Popular  research,  as  projected  and  consummated  by  those 
mercenary  geologists  generically  termed  gravel  miners,  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  Table  Mountain  covers  the  bed 
of  an  ancient  river.  Popular  tradition,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  regarded  by  the  local  denizens  of  this  section  as  indis- 
putable fact,  claims  that  in  an  age  anterior,  by  several 
thousand  years,  to  the  planting  of  a  certain  garden  on  the 
.banks  of  the  limpid  Euphrates,  there  flowed  through  this 
region  a  broad  and  noble  river  ;  that  this  river  was  bordered 
by  towering  mountains  and  rugged  steeps,  clothed  with 
luxurian  foliage  and  tangled  undergrowth  ;  that  the 
megatherium  roamed  through  the  /irgin  wild,  and  the  behe- 
moth sported  in  the  rushing  tide,  all  of  which  is  conclu- 
sively proved  by  the  periodical  unearthing  of  mastodonic 
vetebrae  and  super-elephantine  tusks  and  j^w-bones — vide 
the  reports  of  the  famous  Geological  Society,  upon  the 
Stanislaus  ;  that  at  a  period  still  remotely  prior  to  the  Biblical 
age  of  the  world,  a  volcano  burst  forth  in  one  of  the  northern 
counties  (this  was  before  counties  came  into  fashion),  and 
discharged  a  stream  of  lava,  which,  flowing  into  the  channel 
of  this  river,  filled  it  almost  to  its  topmost  banks,  from  a 
point  near  its  source  in  the  north  to  its  outlet  on  the  shores  of 
the  great  inland  sea,  the  bottom  of  which  has,  in  the  memory 
of  modern  man,  been  named  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and 
which  has  long  since  given  back  its  cloud-distilled  waters  to 
their  parent,  the  ocean  ;  that  this  stream  of  lava  obliterated 
the  river,  as  a  river,  scorched  and  destroyed  by  its  ardent 
heat  the  rank  vegetation  tor  miles  on  either  side  of  its  course, 
driving  the  mastodon  into  Calaveras  County,  where  he  died 
from  over-exertion  in  escaping  from  the  fiery  flood,  boiling 
the  behemoth  to  shreds  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  finally, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  volcano  having  exhausted  its 
eruptive  resources,  cooling  into  a  scoriaceous  mass  of  basaltic 
secrement.  The  rain  and  wind  gradually  .tore  down  the 
towering  mountains  that  formerly  margined  the  river,  leaving 
the  black  line  of  everlasting  lava  standing  high  and  stern 
above  the  surrounding  country,  frowning  like  an  impregnable 
fortress  over  the  rugged  fastnesses  of  Western  Tuolumne, 
flinging  its  gray  shadows  over  lesser  hills  scattered  far  below 
it  when  the  bright  sunshine  began  to  play  on  its  eastern 
slopes,  and  shrouding  in  their  turn  those  eastern  slopes  when 
the  glowing  west  received  the  god  of  day  as  its  evening  guest. 
If  you  converse  with  any  one  of  the  fossiliferous  moles  of 
humanity  who  have  burrowed  in  this  mountain  since  '49,  he 
will  thrill  your  antiquarian  proclivities  with  the  assertion  that 
"  there  was  men  and  wimmen  in  them  days,"  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  days  of  the  megatherium  and  the  behemoth 
previously  spoken  of.  To  substantiate  this  startling  piece  of 
archaic  information,  he  will  tell  you  of  instances  where  rude 
mortars,  fashioned  from  blocks  of  limestone,  .were  found 
"  under  the  mountain,"  distant  two  thousand  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  some  certain  tunnel,  these  mortars  and  their  ac- 
companying pestles  being,  in  the  mind  of  the  arch  Ecological- 
ly inclined  Argonaut,  indubitably  the  work  of  human  hands. 
He  will  probably  refer  you  to  the  Snell  collection  of  Tuol- 
umne antiquities,  now  forming  a  portion  of  the  Franklin  col- 
lection in  Sonora,  where  may  "be  found  (if  vandals  have  not 
stolen  them)  sundry  hieroglyphic  covered  petrifactions,  ar- 
row-heads of  flint,  culinary  utensils  from  aboriginal  kitchens, 
(if  kitchens  were  in  vogue  in  those  pre-Adamic  days),  rude 
carvings  of  flowers  and  animals  upon  slate,  huge  tibias  and 
giant  femurs,  supposed  to  have  assisted  in  the  locomotion  of 
human  pre-Adamites,  besides  other  interesting  exhumations 
from  this  museum  of  nature,  all  of  which  have  served  as  in- 
centives for  wonder  in  the  minds  of  geological  surveys  and 
peripatetic  scientific  lecturers. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  all  that  may  be  learned  or  imagined 
from  these  relics  properly  belongs  to  that  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  crust  which  may  be  designated  as  the  fabulous 
age,  a  time  when  Reality  covered  her  form  with  a  mantle  of 
mythical  uncertainty,  an  age  coeval  with  that  generally 
known  as  the  Stone  Age;  for  when  that  "lost  tribe  of  Israel" 
skated  across  Behring  Straits  and  began  its  march  south- 
ward— through  Alaska,  Washington  Territory,  Oregon  and 
California — the  primeval  American  still  flourished  and  afford- 
ed the  "lost  tribe"  an  opportunity  of  " amalgamating"  and 
producing  a  race  that  have  since  degenerated  into  Wallas, 
Modocs,  Nez  Perces,  Toltecs,  Aztecs,  Piutes  and  Diggers — 
the  latter  being  the  most  "degenerate  sons  of  illustrious 
sires"  on  the  American  continent,  reversing  Darwin's  theory 
of  Evolution,  and  reaching  a  grade  one  step  above  the  "  miss- 
ing link",  from  a  higher  instead  of  a  lower  source. 

At  this  time  Table  Mountain  was  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  landscapes  of  California,  and  the  black,  rag- 
ged cliffs  shaded  the  water  of  what  is  now  known  as  Mormon 
Creek,  affording  inexhaustible  material  for  those  aboriginal 
domiciles  from  which  Tuolumne  derives  her  name,  the  word 
signifying,  in  the  ancient  Indian  dialect,  "stone  huts. 

Just  here  the  historian  is  tempted  to  weave  from  the  raw 
material  tales  of  romantic  incidents,  based  upon  oral  legends 
handed  down  through  successive  generations,  from  this  pre- 
historic period.     He  is  tempted  to  tell  how  the  Spirit  of  the 


Evil  Wind  called  together  a  great  mass  meeting  of  subordi- 
nate Evil  Winds  in  the  plains,  stretching  out  from  where  the 
Alpha  tunnel  now  pierces  the  mountain  side,  addressing 
them  from  what  is  called  the  Devil's  Pulpit,  and  instructing 
them  to  sweep  in  solid  phalanx  over  the  domains  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Whispering  Pines,  his  motive  being  one  of 
revenge  toward  the  Spirit  of  the  Pines  for  a  slight  upon  his 
furious  suit  for  her  love.  He  would  relate  how  these  cohorts 
of  the  Evil  Wind  obeyed  this  command,  and  sounding  the 
blast  of  devastation  from  the  trumpet  of  the  tempest  dashed 
among  the  hosts  of  tapering  pine,  and  fir,  and  cedar,  tearing 
them  from  their  roots  and  hurling  them  headlong  into  the 
dark  depths  of  canyon  and  ravine,  compelling  the  Spirit  of 
the  Whispering  Pines  to  plead  in  plaintitive  murmurs  for 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  howling  satellites  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Evil  Wind.  He  would  further  relate  how  the  Spirit  of 
the  Evil  Wind,  having  in  the  meantime  mated  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  South  Wind,  refused  to  listen  to  the  pleadings 
of  the  gentle  Wind  of  the  Whispering  Pines,  and  how  since 
that  time  the  Evil  Winds  have  harried  and  torn  the  bending 
pines  of  the  High  Sierra,  only  resting  long  enough  to  allow 
the  Whispering  Spirit  to  moan  her  sweet  melody  of  sorrow- 
ful song  in  the  topmost  boughs  of  her  graceful  subjects,  the 
pine,  the  fir,  and  the  cedar ;  and  how  the  Spirit  of  the  Evil 
Wind  was  punished  by  finding,  that  when  he  blew  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Soft  South  Wind,  she  could  summon  to 
her  aid  the  terrible  Cyclone  of  the  Southwest,  who  would 
drive  the  Spirit  of  the  Evil  Wind  and  his  army  of  vicious 
imps  into  their  ice-cold  caves  of  the  far  north,  there  to 
meditate  upon  the  termagant  qualities  of  his  southern  bride. 

The  same  historian,  in  detailing  the  legendary  lore  of  the 
ancient  dwellers  among  the  crags  and  cliffs  of  Table  Moun- 
tain could  also  tell  how  Calaveras  ("a  place  of  skulls") 
was  once  the  abode  of  an  evil  spirit  who  dwelt  in  a  dark  and 
fearful  cave,  from  which  he  issued  forth  at  certain  times,  for 
the  purpose  of  capturing  and  carrying  off  to  his  gloomy 
cavern  the  fattest  and  plumpest  aboriginals  in  that  vicinity, 
there  to  destroy  them,  drink  a  libation  in  their  blood  to  the 
Moloch  of  Sable  Mountain,  devour  their  flesh  and  leave 
their  bones  to  bleach  at  the  mouth  of  his  horrid  charnel  cave, 
or  become  encrusted  with  the  lime  drippings,  in  the  remoter 
recesses  of  his  vast  underground  Golgotha.  Cave  City,  in 
Eastern  Calaveras  is  pointed  out  by  the  frightened  descend- 
ant of  some  one  of  the  victims  of  this  frightful  ogre  as  the 
veritable  place  where  he  performed  his  disgusting  cannibal- 
istic orgies.  But  you  cannot  induce  the  superstitious  Digger 
to  approach  within  more  than  observing  distance  of  the 
haunted  precincts,  and  the  curiosity  hunter  must  pursue  his 
investigations  alone.  The  chances  are  that  if  he  searches 
diligently  in  and  around  this  wonderful  cave,  or  rather  this 
congregation  of  caves,  he  will  find  human  skulls,  and  in  the 
skepticism  of  his  soul  he  will  scout  the  tale  of  the  aborigine, 
and  conclude,  in  his  self  asserted  right  of  superior  imagin- 
ation and  belief,  that  these  caves  were  nothing  more  than 
Indian  burial  places. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  matter  of  local  history  that  one  of 
these  learned  skeptics,  a  widely  known  and  highly  enlight- 
ened "  scientific  gent,"  once  upon  a  time  came  to  these  caves, 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  learned  research  in  the'  bowels  of 
the  earth,  discovered  what  he  considered  a  tremendous  ad- 
dition to  the  archaeological  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  be- 
ing no  less  than  the  gigantic  skull  of  a  defunct  pre-Adamite. 
When,  however,  the  calcium  light  of  the  same  science  pro- 
fessed by  the  eminent  professor  was  turned  upon  this  mam- 
moth skull  it  dwindled  to  the' inferior  proportions  of  an  ordi- 
nary cranium,  enlarged  to  its  apparent  dimensions,  by  the 
incrustations  of  lime-impregnated  spring  water,  thereby 
pointing  the  moral,  that  even  inert  humanity  may  be  afflicted, 
with  what  is  vulgarly  termed  "  big  head,"  after  it  has  escaped 
the  chances  of  being  swelled  by  scientific  knowledge. 

But  the  age  of  mysticism  has  passed  away,  and  the  Golden 
Age  follows  close  upon  it,  the  latter  in  time  to  be  followed 
by  the  Age  of  Dross  and  Commonplace.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  veracious  historian  to  pause  and  meditate  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  details  of  these  later  and  more  authentic  epochs 

I  pause.  E.  H.  C. 

"Crevasse  Cottage,"  Tuolumne  County, Jan.  7,  1878. 


The  escape  of  Duncan  and  Le  Warne  presents  some 
singular  facts,  and  raises  some  curious  legal  and  moral 
questions  for  our  consideration.  First,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  have  not  been  detected,  for  they  "Took  the  very 
wisest  course  of  concealment  by  hiding  in  the  city.  The 
censure  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  by  the  grand  jury  only  shows 
that  the  jurors  were  wiser  than  the  Chief  after  they  had  been 
informed  of  the  presence  of  the  fugitives  in  the  city:  Any 
one  who  knows  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  will  exonerate  him  from  any 
complicity  in  the  escape.  All  the  talk  about  the  Mayor's 
duty  in  arresting  criminals  is  sheer  nonsense.  It  is  no  more 
the  Mayors  duty  than  it  is  that  of  any  other  citizen  to  make 
arrests.  He  did  just  what  he  had  a  right  to  do  :  he  sent 
information  to  the  police  department.  As  for  Mrs.  White. 
Mrs.  Smedberg,  Mrs.  Le  Warne,  Willie  Duncan,  and  Mr. 
Duvall — the  daughters,  wife,  son,  friend,  and  bridesmaid  of 
the  daughters — they  have  done  very  wrong  indeed  ;  they 
have  committed  an  offense  against  the  law  ;  they  have  been 
guilty  of  doing  that  which  the  code  says  they  shall  not  do. 
In  our  virtuous  indignation,  we  denounce  their  acts  as  illegal 
— only  we  would  have  done  the  same  thing  if  we  had  been 
in  their  places.  If  we  were  on  the  grand  jury,  we  would  not 
indict  them  ;  if  we  were  on  a  petit  jury,  we  would  not  convict 
them  ;  and,  while  we  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  law  to 
punish  and  the  police  to  catch,  it  is  a  little  too  much  to 
expect  ladies  to  act  as  detectives,  or  a  son  and  daughter  to 
refuse  their  sympathy  and  protection  to  a_father  and  a 
brother,  who  are  not  the  less  to  be  pitied  because  they  are 
not  innocent. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  American  sympathy  has 
been  in  the  Russian-Turkish  war.  In  the  Crimean  war  it 
was  enthusiastically  Russian.  We  rejoiced  that  the  com- 
bined forces  of  England,  France,  and  Sardinia  were  so  long 
in  capturing  the  Malakoff.  In  the  recent  German-French 
war  American  sympathy  was  at  first  with  the  Germans  till 
the  Empire  fell,  then  it  was  with  the  Republic  undcr*.Oam- 
betta.  As  a  rule  America  has  a  very  friendly  fee-lhv  f; 
Russia,  and  if  this  sentiment  has  not  been  pre  "louno 
recent  struggle  it  is  because  we  have  regarded 
bottom  dog  in  the  fight. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


OUR  VENTURE. 


They  came  across  the  great,  broad  plain 

To  settle  by  this  Western  sea — 
Those  Argonauts  of  nerve  and  brain. 

Strong  in  their  dauntless  energy. 

Fierce  snows  piled  grim  wastes  in  their  track; 

They  laughed  at  storms,  their  goal  the  West; 
None  shrank  from  danger,  none  looked  back, 

But  onward,  upward,  fearless  pressed. 

Around  Cape  Horn's  storm-clad  front 

They  sailed,  nor  cared  for  ice  or  gale; 
They  bore  with  glee  the  wintry  brunt 

That  swept  in  wrath  o'er  spar  and  sail. 

They  reaped  a  rich  reward.     Though  now 

The  turf  lies  light  on  many  a  breast, 
And  vears  have  furrowed  many  a  brow, 

We  hail  them  chief  among  the  best. 

Some  died  ere  half  their  task  was  wrought; 

Some  toiled  and  struggled  to  the  end; 
But  each  stout-hearted  Argonaut 

In  woe  or  weal  was  still  a  friend. 

When  first  we  launched  our  ARGONAUT, 

We  hoped  the  magic  of  the  name — 
The  memory  of  the  deed  and  thought — 

Would  make  us  worthy  of  their  fame. 

We  mused  on  all  the  toilsome  ways 

The  Argonauts  of  old  had  trod, 
Through  winter  nights  and  summer  days. 

And  seething  ford  and  desert  sod. 

They  won  success;  then  why  not  we? 

'Twas  thus  we  spoke  and  hoped,  and  then 
Was  born  beside  this  Western  sea 

The  namesake  of  those  earlier  men. 

We  marked  its  growth  with  anxious  eyes. 

We  saw  its  written  sheets  depart, 
And  wondered  if  'twould  take  the  prize 

Of  favor  in  a  people's  heart. 

And  as  we  labored  on,  we  said, 

"  Xow  this  mav  strike  a  common  chord; 
This  tale  may  soothe  a  weary  head; 

This  song  win  praises  for  the  bard." 

>*ow,  like  the  men  of  whom  we  write, 

We  lay  our  anxious  burden  down. 
Behind  the  dark;  before  the  light. 

For  us  the  wreath  and  victor's  crown. 

Daniel  O'Conneli 


WHY  I  AM  NOT  EDITING  THE  "STINGER,1 


"  Stinger"  Office,  Monday,  9  A.  M. 
J.  Munniglut,  Proprietor,  to  Dod  Grile,  Editor: 

A  man  has  called  to  ask  "  who  wrote  that  article  about 
Mr.  Muskier."  I  have  told  him  to  find  out,  and  he  says 
that  is  what  he  means  to  do.  He  has  consented  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  exchanges  while  I  ask  you.  I  don't  approve 
of  the  article. 

13  Lofer  Street,  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
Dod  Grile,  Editor,  to  J.  Munniglut,  Proprietor: 

Do  you  happen  to  remember  how  Dacier  translates  Diffi- 
cile est  proprie  eommunia  dieere ?  I've  made  a  note  of  it 
somewhere,  but  can't  find  it.  If  you  remember  please  leave 
a  memorandum  of  it  on  your  table,  and  I'll  get  it  when  I 
come  down  this  afternoon. 

P.S. — Tell  the  man  to  go  away;  we  can't  be  bothered  about 
that  fellow  Muskier. 

"Stinger"  Office,  Monday,  11:30  A.  M. 
J.  Munniglut,  Proprietor,  to  Dod  Grile,  Editor: 

I  can't  be  impolite  to  a  stranger,  you  know;  I  must  tell  him 
somebody  wrote  it.  He  has  finished  the  exchanges,  and  is 
drumming  on  the  floor  with  the  end  of  his  stick;  I  fear  the 
people  in  the  shop  below  won't  like  it;  besides,  the  foreman 
says  it  disturbs  the  compositors  in  the  next  room.  Suppose 
you  come  down. 

*  — 

13  Lofer  Street,  Monday,  1  p.  M. 
Dod  Grile,  Editor,  to  J.  Munniglut,  Proprietor: 

I  have  found  the  note  I  made  of  that  translation,  but  it  is 
in  French  and  I  can't  make  it  out.  Try  the  man  with  the 
dictionary-  and  the  "  Book  of  Dates."  They  ought  to  last 
him  till  it's  time  to  close  the  office.  I  shall  be  down  early  to- 
morrow morning. 

P.S. — How  big  is  he  ?     Suggest  a  civil  suit  for  libel. 

"  Stinger"  Office,  Monday,  3  p.  M. 
j.  Munniglut,  Proprietor,  to  Dod  Grile,  Editor: 

He  looks  larger  than  he  was  when  he  came  in.  I've  of- 
fered him  the  dictionary;  he  says  he  has  read  it  before.  He 
is  sitting  on  my  table  ?   Will  you  come  at  once! 

13  Lofer  Street,  Monday,  5  p.  M. 
Dod  Grile,  Editor,  to  J.  Munniglut,  Proprietor: 

No,  I  don't  think  I  shall.  I  am  doing  an  article  for  this 
week  on  "  The  Present  Aspect  of  the  Political  Horizon."  Ex- 
pect me  very  early  to-morrow.  You  had  better  turn  the  man 
out  and  shut  up  the  office. 

"Stinger"  Office,  Tuesday,  S  a.  m. 
Henry  Inxling,  Bookkeeper,  to  Dod  Grile,  Editor: 

Mr.  Munniglut  has  not  arrived,  but  his  friend,  the  large 
gentleman  who  was  with  him  all  day  yesterday,  is  here  again. 
He  seems  very  desirous  of  seeing  you,  and  says  he  will  wait 
Perhaps  he  is  your  cousin.  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  he 
was  here,  so  that  you  might  hasten  down. 

Ought  I  to  allow  dogs  in  the  office  ?  The  gentleman  has  a 
bull-dog. 

13  Lofer  Street,  Tuesday,  9:30  A.  M. 
Pod  Grile,  Editor,  to  Henry  Inxling,  Bookkeeper: 

■>  ■  -:;i:y  not;  dogs  have  fleas.     The  man  is  an  impostor. 
=  by  turning  him  out.     I  shall  come  down  this  af- 

"  ■_::':  listen  to  the  rascal's  entreaties;  out  with  him! 


"Stinger"  Office,  Tuesday,  12  m. 
Henry  Inxling,  Bookkeeper,  to  Dod  Grile,  Editor: 

The  gentleman  carries  a  revolver.  Would  you  mind  com- 
ing down  and  reasoning  with  him  ?  1  have  a  wife  and  five 
children  depending  on  me,  and  when  I  lose  my  temper  I  am 
apt  to  go  too  far.  1  would  prefer  that  you  should  turn  him 
out. 

13  Lofer  Street,  Tuesday,  2  p.  M. 
Dod  Grile,  Editor,  to  Henry  Inxling,  Bookkeeper: 

Do  you  suppose  I  can  leave  my  private  correspondence  to 
preserve  you  from  the  intrusion  and  importunities  of  beggars  ? 
Put  the  scoundrel  out  at  once — neck  and  heels!  1  know  him; 
he's  Muskier — don't  you  remember  ?  Muskier,  the  coward, 
who  assaulted  an  old  man;  you'll  find  the  whole  circum- 
stances related  in  last  Saturday's  issue.  Out  with  him — the 
unmanly  sneak ! 

"  Stinger"  Office,  Tuesday  Evening. 
Henry  Inxling,  Bookkeeper,  to  Dod  Grile,  Editor: 

I  have  told'him  to  go,  and  he  laughed.  So  did  the  bull- 
dog. But  he  is  going.  He  is  now  making  a  bed  for  the  pup 
in  one  comer  of  your  room,  with  some  floor-mats  and  old 
newspapers,  and  appears  to  be  about  to  go  to  dinner.  I  have 
given  him  your  address.  The  foreman  wants  some  copy  to 
go  on  with.  I  beg  you  will  come  at  once  if  I  am  to  be  left 
alone  with  that  dog. 

40  Duntioner's  Alley,  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 
Dod  Grile,  Editor,  to  Henry  Inxling,  Bookkeeper: 

I  should  have  come  down  to  the  office  last  evening,  but 
you  see  I  have  been  moving.  My  landlady  was  too  filthy- 
dirty  for  anything !  I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could :  then  I  left. 
I'm  coming  directly  I  get  your  answer  to  this;  but  I  want  to 
know,  first,  if  my  pen  has  been  cut  and  my  ink-bottle  filled. 
This  house  is  a  good  way  out,  but  the  boy  can  take  the  car 
at  the  comer  of  Kearny-  and  Bush  streets. 

Oh ! — about  that  man  t  Of  course  you  have  not  seen  him 
since. 

"Stinger"  Office,  Wednesday,  12  11. 
William  Quoin,  Foreman,  to  Dod  Grile,  Editor: 

I've  got  your  note  from  Inxling;  he  aint  come  down  this 
morning.  1  haven't  a  line  of  copy  on  the  hooks;  the  boys 
are  all  throwing  in  dead  ads.  There's  a  man  and  a  dog  in 
the  proprietor's  office;  I  don't  believe  they  ought  to  be  there, 
all  alone,  but  they  were  here  all  Monday  and  yesterday,  and 
may  be  connected  with  the  business  management  of  the  pa- 
per; so  I  don't  like  to  order  them  out.  Perhaps  you  will 
come  down  and  speak  to  them.  We  shall  have  to  go  away 
if  you  don't  send  copy. 

40  Duntioner's  Alley,  Wednesday,  3  p.  51. 
Dod  Grile,  Editor,  to  William  Quoin,  Foreman: 

Your  note  astonishes  me.  The  man  you  describe  is  a  no- 
torious thief.  Get  the  compositors  all  together,  and  make  a 
rash  at  him.  Don't  try  to  keep  him,  but  hustle  him  out  of 
town,  and  I'll  be  down  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  button  sewn  on 
my  collar. 

P.S. — Give  it  him  good! — don't  mention  my  address,  and 
he  can't  complain  to  me  how  you  treat  him.     Bust  his  bugle! 

"Stinger"  Office,  Friday,  2  p.  M. 
J.  Munniglut,  Proprietor,  to  Dod  Grile,  Editor: 

Business  has  detained  me  from  the  office  until  now,  and 
what  do  I  find  ?  Not  a  soul  about  the  place,  no  copy,  not  a 
stickfull  of  live  matter  on  the  galleys !  There  can  be  no  paper 
this  week.  What  you  have  all  done  with  yourselves  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know;  one  would  suppose  there  had  been  small- 
pox about  the  place.  You  will  please  come  down  and  ex- 
plain this  Hegira  at  once — at  once,  if  you  please. 

P.S. — That  troublesome  Muskier — you  may  remember  he 
dropped  in  on  Monday  to  inquire  about  something  or  other 
— has  taken  a  sort  of  shop  exactly  opposite  here,  and  seems, 
at  this  distance,  to  be  doing  something  to  a  shotgun.  I  pre- 
sume he  is  a  gunsmith.     So  we  are  precious  well  rid  of  him. 

Oakland  Wharf,  Friday  Evening. 
Dod  Grile,  Editor,  to  J.  Munniglut,  Proprietor: 

Just  a  line  or  two  to  say  I  am  suddenly  called  away  to  bury 
my  sick  mother.  When  that  is  off  my  mind  I'll  write  you 
what  I  know  about  the  Hegira,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  whatever  else  you  would 
like  to  leam.  There  is  nothing  mean  about  me.  I  don't 
think  there  has  been  any  willful  desertion.  You  may  engage 
an  editor  for,  say  fifty  years,  with  the  privilege  of  keeping 
him  regularly,  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  should  break  my 
neck  hastening  back. 

P.  S. — I  hope  that  poor  fellow  Muskier  will  make  a  fair 
profit  in  the  gunsmithing  line.     Jump  him  for  an  ad ! 


THE  WHITTIER    DINNER, 


What  the  Women  Think  of  It. 


It  is  probably  known  to  but  very  few  persons  that  the 
author — who  can  name  him  ? — of  both  words  and  music  of 
the  songs  "  Marching  through  Georgia/'  "  Babylon  is  Fallen," 
''Wake  up,  Xicodemus,"  "  Come  Home,  Dear  Father,  Come 
Home,"  and  a  score  of  other  equally  popular  martial  and 

j  peaceful  melodies,  spirited  or  pathetic,  manly  or  mawkish, 

I  tender  or  silly,  passed  a  whole  winter  in  San  Francisco  a  few 
years  ago  without  grasping  one  friendly  hand.    His  singularly 

j  retiring  habit  did  not  permit  him  to  seek  out  even  those 
who  would  have  been  glad  to  meet  him,  and  he  passed  his 

'  time  in  solitary  rambles  and  lonely  meditation.  But  night 
after  night  he  heard  our  bands  playing  his  own  pieces 
^General  Sherman,  -we  believe,  was  here  that  winter,  and 
"Marching  Through  Georgia"  was  epidemic— all  uncon- 
scious that  their  composer,  -forlorn  and  friendless  in  a 
strange  land,  was  listening  to  their  strain  with  feelings  that 
may  perhaps  be  dimly  conjectured,  but  can  certainly  not  be 
conceived.     Where  is  he  now  ?     Who  knows  ? 


That  was  a  sad  accident  in  San  Jose.  While  a  young  lady 
of  that  city  was  at  work  on  one  of  the  slippers  intended  as, 
a  Christmas  present  for  her  adorer,  the  scaffolding  broker 
precipitating  her  violently  to  the  ground,  and  the  slipper 
went  down,  crushing  two  of  her  little  sisters,  who  chanced  to 
be  playing  under  it,  to  death. 


The  Rochester  Democrat  is  "  glad  to  learn  that  the  lady 
contributors  to  the  Atlantic  who  did  not  attend  the  Whittier 
dinner  were  not  disappointed."  Indeed,  they  had  intended 
all  along  not  to  be  present,  and  they  so  indicated  to  Mr. 
Houghton  in  letters  written  the  very  day  before  the  dinner. 
"  I  hear  it  intimated,"  writes  Mrs.  Stowe,  "  that  I  am  to  be 
selected  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  Mr.  Whittier.  Xow,  my 
dear  Mr.  Houghton,  while  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  com- 
pliment, I  cannot  accept.  I  believe  in  the  largest  freedom 
for  everybody,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentlemen  who  participate 
in  the  festivities  would  not  be  pleased  to  have  their  pro- 
gramme embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  ladies.  He!  he!  I 
suppose  you  know  what  I  mean.  One  of  these  days  perhaps 
the  ladies  of  the  Atlantic  will  have  a  dinner,  and  I  think 
they  are  selfish  enough  to  desire  to  be  alone." 

Mr.  Houghton  read  the  letter  and  said,  passing  his  hands 
through  his  hair,  "  I  think  I  have  forgotten  something.  I 
detect  sarcasm  in  this/' 

"I  am  so  glad,  Mr.  Houghton,"  wrote  Harriett  Prescott 
Spofford,  "  that  you  have  decided  not  to  call  the  ladies  from 
their  sylvan  solitude.  I  am  deeply  engaged  in  studying  the 
peculiarities  of  some  rushes  that  grow  upon  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  river  that  rolls  by  my  door,  crystallized  at  present, 
by  the  way — I  mean  the  river — in  the  mellowest  moonlight 
that  ever  sifted  its  gold  upon  a  beautiful  world;  so  I  couldn't 
attend,  anyhow.  Thank  you  for  sending  no  invitation.  It 
would  have  embarrassed  me  greatly.  Have  you  heard  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  about  to  give  a  dinner?  Are  you  aware  that 
there  is  to  be  a  new  ladies'  magazine?  But  I  can  not  write 
more.     Thank  you  again,  and  good-bye." 

"  I  am  quite  confident,"  said  Mr.  Houghton,  looking 
worried,  "that  there  is  an  inadvertence  somewhere.  It's 
very  singular  I  didn't  think  of  these  ladies  before."  He 
turned  wearily  and  opened  a  letter  from  Gail  Hamilton. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  wrote  this  lady,  "  so  you're  going  to  g  ve 
a  dinner,  are  you,  to  Mr.  Whittier,  the  dearest  and  best,  and 
he  for  whom  my  soul  longeth  ?  And  without  us !  1  didn't 
think  it  of  you,  Sir.  Houghton.  I  was  about  to  say  that  I 
didn't  think  anything  of  you,  but  I  won't.  You  can  thank 
your  true  goodness  for  that — to  say  nothing  of  that  last 
check.  Seriously,  however,  I  don't  blame  you.  If  there's 
anything  unpleasant  in  this  world,  it  is  a  woman  in  a  wide 
house — I  mean  in  a  banquet  hall.  I  will  not  stop  to  argue 
the  wine  question — I  have  no  liquid  by  me  to  create  the 
necessary  inspiration.  I  suppose  it  would  do  no  good,  either 
— you  men  are  determined  to  have  your  own  way  always,  and 
ours  as  often  as  possible.  I  write  to  say  that  I  won't  come, 
and  to  insist  that  Mr.  Whittier  and  the  rest  shall  not  break 
their  hearts  over  it.  Sufficient  is  it  on  these  occasions  to 
break'bread,  and  perhaps  a  few  heads.  I  have  just  seen  a 
circular  in  behalf  of  a  new  ladies'  magazine.  Have  you  seen 
it  ?  Excuse  me,  now.  I  have  an  engagement  to  spank  the 
Administration  at  this  very  moment.  Do  you  know,  by  the 
way,  that  that  Mrs.  Spofford  is  about  to  give  a  grand  dinner 
to  the  lady  contributors  of  the  Atlantic?" 

"Alas  for  my  stupidity!"  remarked  Mr.  Houghton,  his  face 
growing  pale  and  his  knees  knocking  together.  "  This  great 
moral  earthquake  will  be  after  me  next." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Houghton!"  wrote  "  H.  H."  enthusiastically, 
"  I  am  so  pleased  to  hear  of  the  proposed  honor  to  grand 
old  Mr.  Whittier.  My  pleasure  is  only  exceeded  by  my  joy 
that  I  am  not  to  be  there.  I  should  be  highly  honored  by 
being  permitted  to  be  in  such  company,  of  course;  but  I  am 
timid,  and  I  fear  that  literary  men  do  '  cut  up '  dreadfully — 
you  will  pardon  the  expression — on  these  occasions.  Do 
you  know,  Mr.  Houghton,  that  Gail  Hamilton  talks  of  start- 
ing a  magazine  ?  And  they  do  say  that  there  is  to  be  a  grand 
literary  reunion  at  her  house,  or  rather  the  house,  of  Mr. 
Blaine.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  send  you  anything  for  some 
time  to  come." 

"  Merciful  Heavens  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Houghton.  "  This 
must  be  a  conspiracy.  They  are  all  of  them  pleased,  and 
yet  they  all  seem  to  be  contemplating  the  worst  kind  of 
retaliation.     I  do  not  understand  this." 

He  turned  with  a  sigh  to  a  letter  from  Philadelphia. 
"  You  will  accept  my  regrets,"  said  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 
"  I  cannot  possibly  be  present.  I  have  not  received  my 
invitation,  but  of  course  it  has  been  delayed  in  the  mails. 
However,  none  of  that  brilliant  gathering  will  feel  my  ab- 
sence. I  am  not  so  presuming  as  to  suppose  that  such  a 
slight  vacancy  in  so  immense  a  place  will  be  noticeable. 
And  I  do  know,  Mr.  Houghton,  that  gentlemen  delight  to  be 
by  themselves  at  times.  I  hear  that  Helen  Hunt  and  Louisa 
M.  Alcott  have  put  their  heads  together  in  behalf  of  a  ladies1 
magazine,  and  I  understand  that  Rose  Terry  is  to  give  a 
dinner  to  several  well-known  writers  of  the  gentler  sex. 
Such  a  magazine  might  be  profitable,  and  I  know  the  dinner 
would  be  delightful." 

"  Xow  this  is  dreadful,"  said  Mr.  Houghton,  striking  the 
desk  with  his  clenched  hand.  "  I  have  actually  been  apply- 
ing the  paper-cutter  to  my  own  nose.  It  is  the  stupidest 
thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  Why,  oh,  why  could  I  not  have 
seen  this  result  before?"  He  thought  very  fast  a  moment, 
and  then  his  face  brightened  and  he  laughed  right  out.  "  I 
have  it!  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Two  months  hence  there  shall  be 
a  dinner  to  the  lady  contributors  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
It  shall  be  given  in  honor  of  Gail  Hamilton's  seventieth 
birth-day."  — 

Joseph  Cook  is  getting  rich  in  the  lecture  business.  John 
B.  Gough  makes  a  lecture  tour  in  England.  Collector  Sim- 
mons of  Boston  lectures  to  Xew  England  audiences  on  "  Re- 
form." Joaquin  Miller  is  on  the  platform  this  season.  Thir- 
ty-one women  are  giving  readings  throughout  the  country. 
They  are  cheaper  than  lecturers,  and  exceed  the  demand. 
Gen'  Banks  has  made  a  few  engagements.  Mrs.  Livermore 
is  booked  for  the  winter.  Beecher  lectures  two  or  three 
times  even-  week,  and  has  reduced  his  price  from  $500  to 
$200.  Wendell  Phillips  has  just  completed,  a  tour  of  six 
weeks  in  the  West. 


Mr.  Beecher  is  going  to  start  a  new  heaven,  possibly  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  Chicago  Times. 


A  Xew  Jersey  husband  recently  put  on  a  last  winter's 
coat,  and  proudly  said  to  his  wife,  Sweety,  what  do  you 
think?  The  buttons  won't  come  together,"  "Yes,"  said 
Sweety,  "  you  have  begun  to  bloat." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


.': 


LETTER    FROM    PARIS, 


77/(-  Wolf  at  the  Door  is  about  to  come  in  upon  us.     This 
is  the  latest  novel  of  the  "  No  Name"  series. 


The  pellucid  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  will  continue  to  hold 
some  faint  reflection  of  the  blotted-out  Galaxy. 


Harpers  ft Editors  Drawer"  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  a 
wealthy  New  York  banker,  who  does  his  work  without  pay. 
That  is  fair  compensation. 

The  twelfth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  John  Quzncy  Adams, 
edited  by  his  son,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  completes  the 
work,  and  finishes  the  reader. 


A  bulky  biography  is  now  being  published  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, of  *'  Lord  Beaconsfield  Disraeli,"  the  magnitude  of 
which  maj-  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  first  volume, 
which  only  carries  the  Premier's  life  down  to  1S46,  consists 
of  750  pages. 


Dr.  Simon  Newcomb  has  published  in  book  form  his  short 
essays  (mostly  reprinted  from  Harper's  Weekly)  on  the 
science  of  money.  The  volume,  purely  elementary  in  char- 
acter, is  appropriately  entitled  The  A  B  C  of  Finance. 
Perhaps  Milk  for  Babv  Bankers  would  have  served  equallv 
well. 


George  Eliot  has  won  much  praise  for  her  Daniel  Deronda 
from  the  Hebrews  of  many  countries.  A  German  professor, 
David  Kaufmann  by  name,  the  Jewish  theological  professor 
of  the  Hebrew  Seminary  at  Buda-Pesth,  has  written  a  mono- 
graph to  thank  the  novelist  for  her  wonderful  skill  in 
portraying  Jewish  life  and  character.  He  confesses  himself 
astonished  at  her  ripe  knowledge  and  comprehension  and  out- 
of-the-way  research  into  Jewish  lore.  He  concludes  by 
declaring  that,  "  as  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  has  endeared 
himself  forever  to  the  hearts  of  the  Jewish  race,  so,  too,  it 
will  always  be  declared  that  George  Eliot  has  deserved  well 
of  Judaism." 

A  photographic  album,  which  for  artistic  excellence  excels 
anything  of  the  kind  yet  issued,  is  called  the  Album  du 
Moyen  Age,  and  consists  of  twenty-four  pages  for  the  recep- 
tion of  photographs,  the  borders  of  which  are  enriched  with 
pictorial  representations  of  the  sports  and  pastimes,  military 
exercises,  and  daily  occupations  of  our  ancestors.  The 
British  Museum,  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  of  Paris  have  furnished  the  originals  of  these 
excellent  drawings.  The  frontispiece  is  a  superb  example  of 
illumination  in  color  ;  and  the  whole  book  is  gilt-edged, 
gorgeously  bound,  and  turned  out  in  the  first  style  of  luxury. 
It  is  published  in  London,  but  may  be  ordered  through  any 
bookseller. 


Osgood  &  Co.  have  published  the  only  English  translation 
— made  some  ten  years  ago  in  London — of  the  Riebaiyqt  of 
Omar  Khayyam,  the  Persian  astronomer-poet,  who  died  in 
the  year  11 23.  The  work  has  long  been  famous  amongst 
Orientalists,  and  on  account  of  the  earnestness,  beauty,  and 
daring  of  the  poet's  quatrains,  produced  a  profound  impres- 
sion when  first  translated.  The  author  was  a  skeptic,  and 
what  we  would  call  an  Epicurean,  in  the  philosophic  sense. 
The  following  lines  anticipated  Shakspeare  five  hundred 
years  before  the  latter's  birth: 

Strange,  is  it  not.  that,  of  the  myriads  who 
Before  us  passed  the  doors  of  darkness  through 

Not  one  returns  to  tell  us  of  the  road, 
Which  to  discover  we  must  travel  too? 

These  two  quatrains  embody  the  author's  most  intense  and 
daring  utterance  upon  a  question  which  belongs  to  the  vital 
speculation  of  our  day: 

O  Thou,  who  didst  with  pitfall  and  with  gin 
Beset  the  road  I  was  to  wander  in, 

Thou  wilt  not  with  predestined  evil  round 
Enmesh,  and  then  impute  my  fall  to  sin! 

O  Thou,  who  man  of  baser  earth  didst  make, 
And  ev'n  with  Paradise  devise  the  snake. 

For  all  the  sin  wherewith  the  face  of  man 
Is  blackened — man's  forgiveness  give — and  take! 


Dr.  Schliemann's  book  on  his  wonderful  discoveries  at 
Mycenae  has  a  preface  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  which  that 
eminent  authority  says  :  "  When  the  disclosures  at  Tiryns 
and  Mycenae  were  announced  in  England,  my  own  first 
impression  was  that  of  a  strangely  bewildered  admiration, 
combined  with  a  preponderance  of  skeptical,  against  believing 
tendencies,  in  regard  to  the  capital  and  dominating  subject 
of  the  tombs  in  the  Agora.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  reflection 
and  a  fuller  knowledge  have  nearly  turned  the  scales  the 
other  way.  There  are,  indeed,  not  only  gaps  to  be  supplied, 
but  difficulties  to  be  confronted  and  to  be  explained,  or  to  be 
left  over  for  future  exploration.  Yet  the  balance,  I  will  not 
say  of  evidence,  but  of  rational  presumption,  seems  as  though 
it  might  ultimately  lean  toward  the  belief  that  this  eminent 
explorer  has  exposed  to  the  light  of  day,  after  three  thousand 
years,  the  memorials  and  remains  of  Agamemnon  and  his 
companions  in  the  return  from  Troy." 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

Paris,  December  17,  1877. 
Cities,  like  men,  change  from  month  to  month  and  year  to 
year.  Paris  is  no  exception.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
there  is  a  city  in  the  world  which,  within  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, has  changed  so  much  as  this  one.  LTnder  the  Empire 
it  was  all  but  transformed.  The  war  checked  its  progress 
and  damaged  it  greatly,  but  much  of  the  damage  has  been 
repaired ;  and  though  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries 
stare  at  you  in  disordered  ugliness,  Paris  restored  is  perhaps 
quite  as  beautiful  and  attractive  as  the  Paris  of  old.  Many 
of  the  improvements  projected  under  the  Empire  have  been 
carried  out.  They  are  just  now  completing  a  beautiful 
avenue  leading  from  the  Place  de  l'Opera  to  the  Bourse. 
It  was  suggested  by  Napoleon  III  and  was  to  bear  his 
name,  but  was  never  completed.  Work  upon  it  was  begun 
early  in  the  summer  just  past,  and  the  first  of  January  will 
witness  its  completion.  Every  building  must  be  finished  upon 
that  date,  or  pay  a  fine  of  500  francs  for  even"  day  thereafter 
that  it  remains  unfinished.  They  have  a  way,  too,  of  enforc- 
ing such  penalties  here,  and  owners  and  contractors  can  not 
escape  through  some  legal  knothole.  When  completed  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  elegant  avenues  of  this  city  of  fine 
streets.  The  Government  designates  the  architectural  plan 
upon  which  the  facades  must  be  built ;  and  this  uniformity 
makes  the  street,  with  its  elegant  store  fronts,  wear  its 
attractive  appearance. 

In  other  respects  Paris  has  changed.  Xow  one  sees  upon 
the  principal  thoroughfares  a  general  suspension  of  business 
upon  Sundays.  This  is  a  comparatively  recent  thing  ;  and 
think  a  few  years  will  witness  a  general  change  in  this  re- 
gard, at  least,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  business  is  con- 
cerned. It  has  been  done,  too,  without  any  Sunday  law, 
whose  enactment  would  be  considered  by  a  Frenchman  an 
infringement  upon  his  natural  rights. 

While  speaking  of  changes  I  may  mention  the  changes 
contemplated  in  the  prices  of  the  coming  year.  Paris  suf- 
fered greatly  by  the  war,  and  has  never  fully  recovered  its 
trade.  Besides,  the  people  have  felt  poor,  and  have  been 
inclined  to  economize.  The  Republican  Government,  too,  has 
not  indulged  in  that  lavish  display  and  expenditure  which 
characterized  the  Empire.  Shop-keepers  complain  of  a  lack 
of  fetes,  and  so  on,  but  next  year  is  to  be  the  grand  compensa- 
tor)- harvest.  Hotels  already  begin  to  fix  the  price  of  rooms. 
I  breakfasted  yesterday  with  some  friends  who  are  spending 
some  months  here,  and  they  informed  me  that  the  proprietor 
of  their  hotel  had  incidentally  mentioned,  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction,  that  he  expected  to  get  just  twice  as  much  next 
year,  as  now,  for  their  apartments.  My  own  experience  is 
similar.  I  pay  three  hundred  francs  per  month  for  my  apart- 
ments. My  landlady  says  she  intends  to  ask  five  hundred 
next  spring.  When  to  all  this  you  will  add  the  cost  of  living, 
the  price  one  will  pay  for  seeing  the  Exposition  may  be  esti- 
mated. Paris  is  now  probably  the  most  expensive,  city  in 
Europe  to  live  in.  Next  year  it  will  present  a  scene  of 
legalized  robbery.  People  will  make  a  mistake  who  come 
over  next  year  for  pleasure ;  and  may  be  prepared  for  a  grand 
"gouge."  It  makes  one  feel  malicious  enough  to  hope  that 
all  such  schemes  may  fail  ;  and  Parisians  be  disappointed 
in  their  plans  for  fleecing  the  world. 

When  I  went  down  stairs  yesterday  morning  for  my  cof- 
fee, I  was  quite  startled  to  find  the  entrance  to  the  house 
hung  with  black  cloths,  and  upon  a  catafalque  in  the  passage 
a  coffin  resting.  In  fact,  I  almost  ran  against  them  in  saun- 
tering carelessly  out,  and  as  I  had  been  unaware  of  any 
sickness  in  the  house,  the  presence  of  a  funeral  was  quite  a 
-surprise.  But  such  it  was  ;  and  I  saw  the  whole  custom, 
which  in  some  respects  is  quite  different  from  our  own. 

About  11  o'clock  a  domestic  brought  me  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased.  It  was  very  much  like 
the  funeral  notices  issued  in  our  own  country,  but  was  printed 
on  unruled  letter  paper,  with  a  black  border  of  perhaps  half  an 
inch.  It  not  only  contained  an  invitation  to  follow  the  body 
to  the  church,  be  present  at  the  service  and  the  interment, 
but  gave,  also,  the  name,  rank,  age,  residence,  and  parish  of 
the  deceased.  In  this  case  it  happened  to  be  a  marquis 
somebody;  and  the  names  of  his  sons,  nephews  and  cousins, 
to  the  number  of  a  score  or  more,  were  appended  to  the 
invitation.  Their  rank  was  also  given,  and  this  one  before 
me  contains  three  or  four  princes,  and  the  rest  marquises  or 
counts.  In  fact,  the  domestic  volunteered  the  information 
that  I  would  do  well  to  attend  as  the  funeral  would  be  "  first- 
class." 

The  body  was  exposed  in  the  coffin  in  the  passage  leading 
to  the  staircase  for  two  hours.  In  this  house  there  is  no 
court,  as  it  is  built  in  the  sharp  angle  of  a  street  running  into 
the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  one  of  the  new  avenues  opened 
by  Napoleon  1 1 1.  But  there  is  a  passage  for  carriages  leading 
from  street  to  street,  which  serves,  as  every  one  knows,  in  a 
French  house  the  double  purpose  of  entrance  to  the  staircase. 
Here  upon  a  catafalque  the  coffin  was  placed.  Over  it  was 
strewn  a  profusion  of  flowers  around  it  burned  innumerable 
candles,  whose  odor  filled  the  house  :  while  before  it  knelt  a 
priest,  who,  with  open  book,  performed  the  rites  prescribed 
by  his  church.  The  doorway  of  the  house  was  heavily 
draped  with  black,  and  the  whole  passage  likewise.  At  noon 
the  body  was  removed  to  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine,  fol- 
lowed by  mourners  and  friends.  The  whole  front  of  this 
church  was  likewise  heavily  draped  with  the  somber  cloth. 
The  usual  ceremonies  at  the  church  were  then  performed, 
and  the  procession  moved  to  the  cemetery  for  the  interment. 
The  proprietor  in  telling  me  afterward  of  the  sickness  of  the 
marquis,  added  that  the  funeral  could  not  have  cost  less 
than  ten  thousand  francs.  It  is  quite  as  expensive  to  die 
here  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

A  French  funeral  is  the  blackest  and  most  solemn-looking 
affair  one  ever  saw.  Everything  is  draped  with  the  darkest 
cloth  to  be  found.  No  horse  will  be  seen  in  a  procession  of 
any  other  hue  than  black,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  house  and 
the  church  will  be  draped  with  the  same  doleful  decorations. 
Ever)7  one  who  meets  a  funeral  here  is  expected  to  touch  his 
hat,  and  many  remove  that  article  of  apparel  while  the  pro- 
cession is  passing.  As  Catholics  must  be  buried  and  mar- 
ried from  the  church  of  their  parish,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  in  their  immense  churches  the  funeral  and  wedding  par- 
ties meet,  and  the  strange  spectacle  is  witnessed  of  the  two 
ceremonies  proceeding  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  edifice. 


I  took  my  first  ride  in  a  Paris  ;bus  the  other  day.  There 
are  but  few  street  railroads,  or  tramways  as  they  call  them, 
and  those  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  principal  avenues.  The 
Parisian  will  not  have  the  street  spoiled  by  a  track,  and  per- 
haps he  is  right.  But  cab  fares  are  so  cheap  that  one  hardlv 
ever  would  get  into  a  street-car  when  a  few  cents  more  would 
employ  a  cab.  The  omnibuses,  however,  run  between  the 
more  distant  points,  and  these  are  quite  an  institution  in  their 
way.  There  are  stations  at  various  points  on  the  route, 
where  they  stop.  The  companies  are  forbidden  to  earn- 
more  than  a  certain  number  in  a  :bus  ;  so  people  buy  their 
tickets  at  these  different  stations,  which  are  numbered. 
Then  when  a  :bus  arrives,  if  not  full,  the  passengers  who 
may  be  waiting  take  seats  in  the  order  of  the  numbers  on 
their  tickets.  When  the  'bus  has  its  complement  it  drives 
on,  and  the  late  comers  have  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  next. 
When  his  'bus  is  full,  the  conductor  displays  the  sign  so  indi- 
cating, and  then  it  will  stop  for  no  one.  It  is  sometimes  very 
laughable  to  see  a  stranger  shouting  after  an  omnibus,  which 
rolls  on  heedless  of  his  cries,  while  he  indignantly  swears,  or 
does  something  like  it.  The  story  of  the  American  Senator 
in  Paris  is  old,  but  good.  He  said  he  had  been  everywhere 
except  to  "Comptet,"  but  that  he  had  never  been  able  to 
catch  the  'bus  that  was  going  there ! 

The  political  problem  has  been  solved,  as  of  course  the 
world  has  long  since  read.  It  was  MacMahon's  last  hope; 
and  if  the  Dufaure  ministry  had  not  been  formed,  MacMa- 
hon  would  doubtless  have  been  compelled  to  resign.  At  last 
the  French  President  was  compelled  to  choose  one  of  the 
two  alternatives  marked  out  for  him  by  Gambetta  in  the 
famous  speech  for  which  the  Republican  orator  was  prose- 
cuted; he  had  either  to  "submit  or  resign,"  and  he  chose 
rather  to  submit.  After  the  pretentious  claims  of  the  past 
year  it  would  seem  that  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  keen  sense 
of  honor  would  rather  have  resigned  than  submit,  and  be 
compelled  to  put  "his  name  to  a  message  containing  such  sen- 
timents as  those  found  in  the  document  read  to  the  two 
Chambers  last  week,  and  now  placarded  in  white  bills  on 
ever>-  wall  in  Paris.  But  he  has  submitted,  and  the  Repub- 
licans are  jubilant.  But  out  of  this  struggle  MacMahon  has 
come  with  tarnished  reputation  and  many  enemies.  The 
Royalists,  especially  the  Bonapartists,  denounce  him  bitterly 
for  failing  to  keep  the  promises  they  say  he  made,  and  for  at 
last  yielding  to  the  Republican  policy;  and  the  Republicans 
like  him  none  too  well  though  he  has  at  last  submitted,  be- 
cause they  think  he  could  not  help  himself,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  no  credit  for  obeying  the  necessities  of  the  case.  His  fate 
is  that  of  every  vacillating  man  :  he  loses  the  respect  of  both 
sides. 

The  Republican  journals  have  fairly  exulted  in  the  triumph 
of  their  programme.  Gambetta  has  a  newspaper,  too,  which 
was  founded  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war — the  Repnb- 
lique  Francaise.  He  maintains  it,  I  suppose,  chiefly  to  have 
an  avenue  for  the  communication  of  his  opinions,  though  it  is 
in  fact  one  of  the  very  best  journals  in  the  city.  It  is  more 
like  an  American  or  English  journal  than  any  other  here,  and 
has  a  more  elevated  tone  than  some  of  the  rest,  which  seem 
to  find  place  for  stale  news  and  bad  jokes.  The  account 
given  in  the  Republique  of  the  reading  of  MacMahon's  mes- 
sage to  the  two  Chambers  was  sarcastic,  bitter,  triumphant, 
exultant.  The  French  Republic  may  be  considered  a  fixture, 
if  any  government  can  be^  assured  of  a  life  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  for  surely  it  can  never  be  subjected  to 
a  severer  strain  than  that  which  it  has  endured  the  past  few 
months. 

The  day  after  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry  I  went 
down  to  the  Bourse,  judging,  and  rightly,  that  the  excitement 
would  be  greater  than  usual.  The  Bourse  is  the  great  money 
exchange  of  France,  and  on  any  occasion  is  a  sight  worth 
seeing.  The  best  hours  are  from  12  to  3,  but  it  is  noisy 
enough  before  and  after.  At  4  o'clock  the  building  is  closed. 
The  main  room  is  perhaps  the  size  of  Union  Hall  in  San 
Francisco,  though  with  a  much  loftier  ceiling,  and  as  the 
structure  is  of  stone  the  effect  is  much  more  impressive  as  a 
matter  of  course.  When  I  was  there,  stocks  were  "strong," 
so  to  speak,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  settlement  of  the 
political  question  of  the  day  before  the  Rentes  were  rising. 
The  bedlam  and  noise  were,  without  exception,  the  worst  I 
ever  heard.  I  had  thought  that  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Brokers  could  not  be  surpassed,  but  now  I  know  it  can.  It 
is  only  for  the  reason,  however,  that  ten  men  can  make  more 
noise  than  one.  But  it  was  decidedly  the  most  home-like 
place  I  had  been  in  for  some  months.  I  didfft  hear  "Ophir" 
and  "Con.  Virginia"  shouted,  it  is  true;  "Spring  Valley"  was 
not  called,  nor  "Yellow  Jacket"  turned  inside  out.  "The 
voice  was  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  were  the  hands  of 
Esau."  One  hears  the  three  per  cents,  and  five  per  cents, 
Turkish  bonds,  Egyptian  consols,  and  so  on  through  the  cat- 
alogue of  nations.  But  men  scream  themselves  hoarse,  get 
excited,  and  play  the  maniac  very  much  the  same  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  whenever  the  acquisition  of  gold  is  the  ob- 
ject. A  strange  fascination  has  that  yellow  metal,  and  a 
strange  power — a  power  which  church  and  state  and  life  and 
love  have  felt  these  many  centuries — a  power  which  to-day 
has  more  worshipers  and  slaves  than  all  others  combined — a 
power  feared,  yet  coveted ;  hated,  yet  worshiped ;  spurned, 
yet  sought;  despised,  yet  loved!  G.  F.  B. 


At  the  banquet  that  Victor  Hugo  gave  to  the  press,  Sara 
Bernhardt,  the  famous  actress,  sat  next  M.  Emile  de  Girardin, 
who  has  a  full-length  portrait  of  her  in  his  salon.  She 
looked  a  she-Lazarus  rising  from  the  tomb.  Her  clothing, 
altogether  white,  was  arranged  like  the  cerements  in  a 
picture  by  West  at  the  National  Gallery.  She  wore  a  wig 
that  came  almost  down  to  her  eyebrows.  One  could  have 
written  one's  name  in  the  rice  powder  on  firr  cheeks. 

The  December  number  of  the  Casket,  a  journal  for  under- 
takers, is  well  filled  with  cheerful  reading  about  cremation, 
latest  new  thing  in  hearses,  tombstones,  and  so  forth. 
Young  man,  if  you  are  looking  for  a  suitable  Christmas 
present  for  your  rich  but  feeble  uncle  in  the  country,  perhaps 
ou  can't  do  better  than  to  cheer  his  declining  years  with  a 
years  subscription  to  the  Casket. 


This  is  the  time  when  the  young  mini: 
attractions  goes  privately  to  the  village  ;to 
trade  ten  pairs  of  worked  slippers  and  a  lml 
wipers  for  a  plug  hat  and  a  pair  of  boots. 
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The  kissing  types,  as  they  press  to-day  the  fair  face  of  our 
tinted  pages,  will  introduce  to  our  readers  the  Argonaui 
bantling  in  its  new  and  tasteful  dress.  We  hope  the  new 
clothes  will  be  admired.  The  child  being  of  more  than  or- 
dinary promise  deserved  the  indulgence,  and  the  only  thing 
now  wanting  is  such  an  intelligent  public  support  as  will 
make  it  wax  strong  in  mental  and  bodily  stature,  a  credit  to 
city  and  State,  and  the  pride  of  even-  one  of  its  numerous 
well  wishers. 


Rumor  says  that  the  bonanza  firm  contemplate  opening  a 
branch  of  their  Nevada  Bank  in  New  York,  with  $20,000,000 
of  coin  capital,  the  object  being  to  give  increased  banking 
facilities  for  operating  the  Comstock  mining  stocks  in  Xew 
York.  When  the  firm  of  Flood,  O'Brien,  Mackey  and  Fair 
shall  obtain  control  of  the  entire  Comstock,  with  a  bank  in 
San  Francisco  of  $12,500,000,  and  one  in  New  York  of 
$20,000,000,  the  mines  under  one  management  and  the  banks 
co-operating,  with  a  stream,  of  bullion  flowing  to  their  vaults, 
there  will  be  lively  times  in  this  menagerie  of  stock  animals. 
If  the  thing  works— and  why  should  it  not?— the  bonanza 
firm  and  the  Nevada  Bank,  with  its  branches,  will  rank 
among  the  first  of  the  world's  great  money  powers.  There 
are  no  private  institutions,  and  but  few  Government  banks 
in  Europe  or  America,  that  have  the  directly  available 
resources  of  this  mining  firm.  Let  us  hope  they  will  use 
their  vast  power  beneficially  and  wisely. 


Mr.  Baldwin  asks  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  concede  to 
him  the  privilege  of  constructing  gas  works  in  San  Francisco, 
and  why  should  not  the  concession  be  granted  ?  His  charac- 
ter places  him,  we  hope,  above  the  suspicion  of  desiring  this 
privilege  as  a  means  of  blackmail.  His  great  wealth  give  as- 
surance of  his  ability  to  build  the  works.  He  offers  bonds 
as  a  guarantee  of  his  performing  the  work  faithfully  as  he 
promises.  Our  present  gas  service  is  a  scandal.  The  qual- 
ity is  bad,  the  price  is  extortionate,  and  we  believe  the  meas- 
ure dishonest.  It  is  a  serious  annoyance,  when  a  house  is 
arranged  to  be  lighted  with  gas  and  has  no  other  appliances 
of  illumination,  to  be  compelled  to  sit  in  the  dark  or  strain 
one's  eyes  to  read  with  imperfect  light.  The  present  gas 
monopoly  is  a  scandalous  imposition,  and  is  discreditable  to 
every  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  who  is,  to  such 
extent,  fool  or  knave,  that  he  will  not  endeavor  to  give  us 
relief.  Not  to  have  granted  a  franchise  to  Mr.  Cox  and  his 
associates  has,  in  our  opinion,  no  honest  explanation. 

There  are  other  elements  to  be  considered  in  importing 
men  than  merchandise.  If  the  production  of  wealth  were 
the  only  object  of  a  nation,  it  would  not  matter  at  all 
whether  the  workman  were  citizens  and  men  of  families  or 
Chinese.  The  welfare  of  the  commuuity  is  the  primary 
object,  and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  promoting  the  inter- 
est and  securing  the  welfare  of  a  class  that  not  only  will 
work,  but  has  the  knowledge  and  judgment  to  make  laws, 
select  rulers  and  to  live  under  the  restraint  of  government! 
Our  laborers  are  our  rulers  and  our  servants  ;  thev  are 
sovereigns  as  well  as  citizens.  Thev  are  our  armv  to  enforce 
the  law,  which  themselves  must  obey.  Thev  'can  not  be 
treated  as  a  class  separate  and  apart  from  our  social  and 
political  life  ;  they  are  a  part  of  our  system.  Out  of  all  this 
agitatjon  there  will  come  good.  When  it  is  found  that  labor 
can  think,  capital  will  be  compelled  to  think  aright.  When 
as  to  act,  capital  will  in  self-defense  be  driven  to 


Senator  Rogers'  bill  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $200,000 
in  public  employment  in  San  Francisco  is  objectionable  only 
in  one  or  two  particulars,  while  it  is  correct  in  principle. 
Messrs.  McCoppin,  Pearson  and  others  are  correct  in  some 
of  their  particulars  of  criticism,  but  are,  as  we  regard  the 
matter,  not  sound  in  their  premises  of  opposition.  There 
is  a  middle  ground  between  statesmanship  and  demagogism 
upon  this  question.  Senator  Pearson's  characterization  of 
Kearney  and  his  associates  as  "  ruffians "  expresses  one 
extreme,  and  Mr.  Donovan's  sympathy  for  "starving  men 
oppressed  by  capital  "  is  the  other.  Two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  is  not  too  much  money,  if  honestly  expended,  to 
relieve  honest  labor  from  an  exceptional  strait.  It  is  too 
much  to  be  used  by  any  political  commission  at  discretion. 
The  passage  of  a  law  recognizing  the  duty  of  government, 
State  or  municipal,  to  provide  employment  at  current 
rates  of  compensation,  as  fixed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
supply  and  demand,  would  be  unwise.  It  would  bring 
eleemosynary  labor  in  competition  with  the  ordinary  labor 
market.  It  would  induce  workers  from  other  localities  to 
flock  to  the  city.  It  would  be  recognizing  as  a  right  that 
which  is  conceded  as  a  favor.  Capital  will  not  and  ought 
not  ever  to  permit  labor  to  say  to  it,  "stand  and  deliver.' 
Capital  cannot  and  should  not  ever  deny  to  its  co-traveler 
along  the  journey  of  life  its  just  and  equal  share  of  life's 
privileges.  As  a  rule,  labor  demands  no  special  legislation. 
As  a  policy,  special  legislation  in  aid  of  labor  should  only  be 
resorted  to  under  exceptional  circumstances.  One  of  those 
exigencies  we  now  suppose  to  have  arrived.  We  need  not 
enlarge  upon  it,  nor  make  it  of  more  importance  than  its  real 
dimensions  demand.  That  it  is  exaggerated,  we  have  no 
doubt ;  that,  inspiring  this  agitation,  there  is  a  devilish  bit  of 
malice  and  a  spice  of  crime,  we  have  no  doubt ;  that  idleness 
and  the  hope  of  spoils  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  cowardly  and 
vicious  hearts  that  threaten  violence  to  society,  destruction 
to  property,  and  peril  to  life,  we  have  no  question.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  poverty  in  the  State,  there  is  destitution 
in  the  city — the  wolf  of  want  is  showing  his  white  and 
vicious  fangs  at  the  homes  of  honest  men.  This  condition 
of  things  found  expression  one  day  last  week  in  a  procession 
of  orderly  men,  not  500  strong,  which  visited  the  City  Hall 
and  said  to  the  Mayor  :  "  We  lack  bread — we  demand  work. 
We  will  work  for  one  dollar  per  day  till  this  pinching  period 
is  tided  over."  This  was  the  Mayor's  opportunity.  He 
should  have  promptly  seized  it  and  said  :  K  I  accept  your 
ofter ;  I  will  test  your  sincerity  ;  I  will  fathom  your  neces- 
sities. You  shall  have  work,  and  for  one  day's  work  I  will 
give  you  one  dollar."  The  rich  men  of  the  city  would  have 
supported  him — the  city  would  have  eventually  paid  the 
money.  Five  hundred  men  would  not  have  responded. 
Saturday  night  would,  in  our  judgment,  have  demonstrated 
the  causelessness  and  criminality  of  this  agitation,  and  it 
would  be  ascertained  that  the  number  of  men  in  this  city 
whose  necessities  could  urge  them  to  labor  for  one  dollar  per 
day  is  less  than  half  a  thousand.  The  demonstration  of 
this  problem  was  worth  the  trial.  If  this  labor  agitation  is  a 
sham  bom  of  crime,  let  us  know  and  punish  its  leaders.  If 
there  be  distress  and  want  of  bread  for  want  of  work,  let  us 
in  the  name  of  humanity  provide  it,  if  it  takes  us  to  the 
verge  of  agrarianism.  Five  hundred  dollars  for  each 
working  day  of  the  three  winter  months  amounts  only  to  the 
paltry  sum  of  $39,000.  It  would  be  but  a  bagatelle  for  this 
great  wealthy  city  if  it  were  five  times  as  much — the  amount 
Senator  Rogers  demands.  A  bill  recognizing  this  principle, 
and  putting  it  within  the  power  of  our  municipal  government 
to  give  labor  at  a  minimum  payment,  should  be  passed,  and 
without  delay.  To  its  passage  there  should  not  be  a 
dissenting  voice.  Not  a  bill  for  the  Mayor,  Surveyor  and 
Street  Commissioner  to  name  the  price  of  labor  at  their 
will,  but  a  bill  fixing  that  labor  at  one  dollar  for  eight  hours 
of  honest  labor — just  half  the  price  of  ordinary  unskilled 
labor.  The  man  who  will  work  at  this  price  is  an  honest 
man  who  needs  the  bread  and  meat  the  dollar  will  buy. 
When  any  one  who  needs  bread  is  willing  to  work  for  it,  and 
no  labor  can  be  found,  it  is  the  duty  of  organized  society  to 
provide  for  it,  and  by  taxation,  placing  its  burdens  equally 
upon  all  property.  Thus  will  capital  do  its  duty  and  labor 
secure  its  rights. 


CITY  WATER  SUPPLY. 


Norfolk,  Premier  Duke  of  England,  and  holding  the 
highest  post  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria,  has  recently 
married  Lady  Flora  Hastings  of  Protestant  family,  but  her- 
self a  convert  to  the  Romish  faith.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
has  taken  no  notice  of  the  marriage  by  sending .  a  royal 
present,  as  is  the  royal  custom  upon  the  marriage  of  'a  Peer 
connected  with  the  Court.  The  cause  of  this  seeming 
slight  is  that  the  Lady  Flora  is  a  convert  and  not  born  to 
the  faith. 


It  would  please  us  if  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  should 
emerge  from  this  war  a  greater  power.  If  to  its  present 
jurisdiction  could  be  added  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Albania,  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Levant,  Greece  might  again  become  of 
significance  in  the  world's  history.  So  grand  a  past  proves 
immense  possibilities  in  the  future. 


After  some  months  of  labor  and  a  patient  investigation  of 
the  various  water  sources  of  the  Coast  Range,  Sierra,  and 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  Messrs.  Bryant,  Murphy,  and  May. 
nard  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  our  peninsular  pre- 
sents the  best,  most  available,  and  cheapest  supply  of  water. 
With  the  Spring  Valley,  Calaveras,  San  Mateo,  and  Lake 
Merced  properties,  San  Francisco  can  have  available  water 
for  the  next  quarter  of  a  cent  ury.  Thisquestionhas,  inouropin- 
ion.been  intelligemly,honestly,and,we  think,  exhaustively  ex- 
amined. We  are  glad  to  be  confirmed  in  an  opinion  originally 
entertained,  that  to  go  to  the  Sierra,  or  to  any  of  the  more  dis- 
tant sources  of  water  for  a  supply,  would  have  entailed  upon 
our  city  a  great  debt.  It  would  have  led  to  an  endless  ex. 
pense,  and  might  have  embraced  an  expensive  job.  The 
Tahoe  project  was  worthy  of  a  lunatic,  and  some  others  were 
kin  to  it  in  folly.  The  questions  now  remaining  for  popular 
consideration  are:  Shall  we  purchase  the  peninsular  water 
rights,  and,  if  so,  how  much  shall  we  give  for  them?  It  is  not 
so  very  clear  to  our  mind  [that  we  need  buy  the  Spring  Yal- 
ley  property.  The  courts  have  decided  that  this  city  may  fix 
water  rates;  if  so,  whence  the  necessity  of  ownership?  If 
the  family  can  fix  the  price  of  milk,  why  go  to  the  cost  of 
purchasing  a  cow  and  the  expense  of  keeping  her  ?  I  f  we  do 
require  the  ownership  of  water  privileges,  we  should  deal 
justly  with  present  companies  for  the  acquisition  of  their 
properties.  We  admit  feeling  a  great  desire  to  avoid  a  mu- 
nicipal debt  for  any  reason.  Official  familiarity  with  large 
bonded  debts  leads  to  extravagance  and  municipal  reckless- 
ness. We  fear  also  that  a  city  government  will  not  so  eco- 
nomically administer  a  water  bureau  as  private  individuals. 
We  shall  express  our  views  more  fully  as  this  water  project 
developes  itself. 


President  Stanford  and  the  Directors  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  have  caused  their  stock  to  be  listed  upon 
our  Stock  and  Exchange  Board.  This  means  distribution  of 
the  stock  to  the  people  of  this  Coast,  and  a  movement  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  our  State.  This 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  should  always  be  owned  and  con- 
trolled from  this  end  of  the  line,  and  in  the  interest  of  its 
San  Francisco  terminus.  It  will  be  an  unfortunate  day  for 
us  when  its  sceptre  departs  from  us,  and  the  road  becomes  a 
financial  plaything  for  the  stock-sharps  of  Wall  Street.  The 
commercial  jurisdiction  of  our  city  and  port  will  be  found  to 
be  exactly  co-extensive  with  our  carrying  trade  ;  just  to  the 
extent  that  our  residents  control  the  carrying  trade,  just  to 
that  extent  will  the  business  of  the  interior  come  to  us.  Our 
merchants  sell  their  goods  ?long  the  overland  line  to  Ogden, 
and  no  further  ;  to  Arizona,  just  so  far  as  our  road  shall  go  ; 
to  Oregon,  just  so  far  as  we  shall  reach  northward.  .  If  the 
Central  Pacific  road  is  ever  owned  by  and  run  in  the  interest 
of  Eastern  capitalists,  then  Eastern  merchants  will  supply 
goods  to  our  State.  If  the  Southern  road  terminates  at  the 
Arizona  boundary,  then  our  trade  stops  there.  If  this  stock 
is. to  be  distributed,  then  it  should  all  go  to  our  own  people, 
not  only  because  it  is  profitable  as  an  investment,  but 
desirable  as  a  business  policy. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  force  in  the  opinion  advanced  by 
Carl  Schurz,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
party  is  a  dissolving  organization,  the  President  could  not 
place  his  sole  dependence  upon  it  for  the  support  of  his 
Administration.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  Demo- 
cratic, the  Senate  will  soon  become  so,  while  the  outlook  of 
the  Republican  future  is  clouded.  Grantism.  savs  the 
Secretary,  was  condemned  by  the  people,  and  for  Hayes  to 
adhere  to  the  Grant  wing  under  the  leadership  of  Conkling 
and  Blaine  would  have  been  impolitic  and  unwise.  He 
endeavored  to  broaden  its  base  by  securing  to  the  reorganized 
party  a  Southern  following,  and  to  bring  to  it  that  great 
division  known  as  the  Independent  or  Liberal  Republicans. 
We  agree  with  Secretary  Schurz  in  this  view  of  a  party 
policy,  but  it  must  be  carried  out  without  intrigue  or  an 
endeavor  to  insult  and  ignore  those  great,  earnest  party 
leaders  who  did  service  for  the  Republican  party  when 
Messrs.  Evarts  and  his  kind  were  unknown,  and  when  Mr. 
Key  and  his  kind  were  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  country 
as  a  means  of  defeat  to  the  Republican  party,  and  when  Mr. 
Hayes  was  himself  filling  but  a  small  space  either  in  party  or 
national  politics. 


Grenville-Monay  tells  us  that  Dumas  used  to  keep  his 
gold  pieces  in  large  wooden  bowls  on  his  writing-table,  and 
when  a  needy  friend  came  coughing  and  stammering  to  ask 
for  a  loan,  the  great  romancer  would  look  up  from  his  work, 
point  to  the  bowls  with  his  pen,  and  say,  in  a  kindly  and 
inviting  tone,  "  Help  yourself,  and  come  again  if  you  need 
to."  We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  can  do  this  same 
thing.  What  an  admiring  constituency  the  Argonaut 
would  have!  We  would  not  care  to  be  the  labor  organ 
unless  we  had  a  bonanza  mine  of  large  yield,  and  a  mint  of 
large  working  capacity.  A  bowl  of  gold  pieces,  up  to  which 
Kearney's  brigade  could  march  and  grab,  is  the  prominent 
idea  of  some  of  our  noisiest  labor  reformers.  When  this 
thing  occurs,  it  will  indeed  be  a  golden'  age. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


PRATTLE, 

The  circumstance  that  Bunyan 
wrote  so  charmingly  while  in  the 
Bedford  jail  is  really  not  fit  to  be 
urged  by  a  man  of 
letters  as  a  reason 
for  being  forked  out 
of  the  street  drip- 
ping drunk  and  tak- 
en to  the  city  prison. 
It  may  satisfy  the 
creature's  wife,  but  it  is  an  excuse  that  the  public  is  learning 
to  distrust  more  and  more  as  the  great  American  novel  fails 
to  appear,  despite  the  number  of  writers  annually  locked  up. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Nye,  son  of  the  late  Senator,  is  lecturing 
on  temperance.  It  is  the  same  old  story  of  father  and  son: 
the  old  man  builds  up  a  national  reputation  as  a  toper,  and 
the  moment  he  leaves  the  scene  of  his  struggles  and  triumphs, 
the  boy  ungratefully  turns  his  back  upon  the  business  that 
made  him  what  he  is. 

An  Eastern  paper  concludes  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
Senator  elect  Farley  with  the  quaintly  inaccurate  statement 
that  he  is  "a  man  of  business  tact,  and  once  received  a  bro- 
ken leg  from  somebody's  husband."  In-  simple  justice  the 
writer  should  have  added  that  Mr.  Farley  returned  the  gift 
so  grudgingly  bestowed,  explaining  that  a  leg  which  could  not 
assist  him  in  running  for  office  would  not  be  a  help-meat. 


"  Xo,  I  cannot;    indeed,  I   cannot  man*)'  you,"'   said  Miss 

X ,  of  the  California  Theater,  to   her  wealthy  admirer. 

"  You  would  want  me  to  forsake  the  stage,  and  my  art  is 
more  to  me  than  my  love."  Then  his  affection,  having 
cold  water  thrown  on  it,  suffered  a  sea-change,  and  he  mean- 
ly replied:  "  Perhaps  it  is,  but  all  the  fellows  who  have  tried 
both  prefer  the  other."  He  was  able  to  take  a  little  nourish- 
ment yesterday,  and  the  agent  of  the  Life  Company  is  not 
without  hope. 

Joaquin  Miller  is  captivating  the  Quaker  maidens  of  Phil- 
adelphia, says  an  Eastern  journal.  How  the  mischief  does 
he  manage  it  ? — his  marvelous  hair  is  parted  four  inches  wide, 
he  wears  his  warm  tremendous  mouth  flung  across  one 
shoulder  in  a  manner  that  is  simply  slovenly,  and  the  hand 
that  he  kisses  to  things  is  like  a  terrapin  gone  wrong  in  the 
legs.  The  Poet  of  the  Sierras  is  not  handsome,  as  he  con- 
fesses in  the  following  noble  lines  from  "  Shacknasty  Jim:"1 

The  world  turns  round— turns  over  and  over, 
Like  a  man  in  pain  or  a  beast  in  clover — 
Turns  and  twists  in  a  wonderful  way. 
As  trying  to  hide  in  its  shadow.    I  say — 
Now  mind  I  say  it— as  trying  to  fly 
From  the  face  of  a  fear  or  the  fear  of  an  eye  ! 
I  say  it  again,  and  shall  say  it  the  last. 
That  a  bard  shall  arise  from  out  of  the  vast 
Young  West,  with  a  face  that  eternally  knocks 
From  old-world  notions  of  beauty  thfe  socks, 
Stampedes  the  sun  and  provokes  the  ruck 
Of  planets  and  stars  to  get  up  and  buck  ! 


The  Bulletin  has  laid  on  a  new  night  editor,  who  is  as 
original  as  he  is  witty.  He  heads  the  Eastern  ™ar  dispatch- 
es with  such  happy  and  novel  phrases  as  "Carving  Turkey" 
and  "  Cross  and  Crescent."  Concerning  the  first  of  these  I 
have  not  the  heart  to  speak;  of  the  second,  I  venture  to  say 
that  it  is  a  bald-headed  verbal  malefactor,  of  which  the  Bul- 
letin ought  to  be  crimsonly  ashamed.  This  hoar)'  allitera- 
tion is  the  parent  of  more  intellectual  mischief  to  dunces  than 
any  phrase  that  has  ever  had  currency  in  the  newspapers. 
Its  use  gives  to  the  strife  a  misleading  appearance  of  being 
a  religious  war,  which  it  is  not  in  any  sense,  and  the  heroes 
slain  in  it  will  be  judged  on  their  personal  merits,  without 
reference  to  the  holy  emblems  displayed  on  the  banners  un- 
der which  they  have  had  the  honor  to  fall.  The  fighting  in 
the  Crimea  (during  which  the  phrase  "  Cross  and  Crescent" 
was  used  so  much  in  the  newspapers  of  this  country  that  the 
tide  of  European  immigration  was  diverted  to  Patagonia, 
where  the  abominable  locution  had  not  yet  penetrated)  was 
really  a  religious  war.  It  grew  out  of  some  repairs  to  the 
roof  of  a  church. 


This  is  the  day  appointed  by  a  New  York  Judge  for  Mr. 
Samuel  Tilden  to  explain  how  a  man  without  an  income  can 
afford  to  give  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  charity  to 
needy  Democrats.  Philanthropists  await  the  unfolding  of 
Mr.  Tilden's  tale  with  benevolent  impatience,  but,  for  my 
part,  I  would  prefer  to  learn  how  to  put  nothing  into  a  church 
contribution-plate,  and  get  back  the  correct  change,  without 
being  considered  mean. 

The  new  Army  Bill  reported  by  General  Banning"requires 
that  all  enlisted  men  shall  be  educated  and  entitled  to  pro- 
motion from  the  ranks.  The  object  is,  of  course,  to  secure  a 
better  class  of  men.  But  that  is  what  we  do  not  want.  If 
all  the  idle  rabble  of  base  and  brainless  vagabonds  are  shut 
out  of  the  army  we  shall  have  to  shut  them  in  the  prisons. 
A  fool  makes  a  tolerably  good  private  soldier  but  a  ghastly 


bad  civilian,  and  it  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  country  when  we 
can  get  him  shot  by  an  Indi  in  instead  of  having  to  hang 
him  ourselves. 

A  party  of  capitalists  who  have  recently  returned  from  ex- 
ploring the  mineral  resources  of  New  Mexico,  report  that 
Mr.  Beechers  new  departure  in  theology  is  not  popular  down 
there.  Even*  good  New  Mexican  believes  there  is  a  hell, 
and  hopes  to  go  there  when  he  dies. 


Still,  from  an  "unspeakable  Turk"  the  dispatch  is  very  well 
as  it  stands,  and  showing  that  the  Mussulman  has  made  no 
mean  advance  in  lyingf  gives  promise  of  his  ultimate  civili- 
zation. The  most  hopeful  sign  of  capacity  for  enlighten- 
ment is  aptitude  in  acquiring  the  sciences  and  arts. 


Readers  dissatisfied  with  the  present  number  of  the  ARGO- 
NAUT will  please  have  the  goodness  to  remember  that  this 
has  been  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  every  editor,  however 
secure  himself,  feels  a  natural  solicitude  regarding  the  people 
who  send  him  that  joke  about  the  taking  of  Kars. 


Rita  Sangalli,  the  danseuse,  is  said  to  be  preparing  herself1 
to  sing  in  opera.     But  how  is  she  to  get  rid  of  that  nose  ? 
It  was  a  good  enough  nose  for  a  danseuse,  for  the  twiddling  j 
of  her  toes  kept  the  spectator's  attention  from  it;  she  could, 
so  to  speak,  put  the  whole  length  of  a  woman  between  it  and 
its  enemies.     But  when  she  opens  her  lips  to  sing  it  will  be  an-  ; 
other  matter;  it  will  infallibly  engage  the  public  eye,  and  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  become  quite  a  prominent  feature 
of  every  opera  at  which  it  assists,  and  as  famous  in  its  way 
as  the  mouth  of  Solde'ne,  or  the  Colorado  canyon.     It  is  ar- ! 
ranged  for  any  number  of  voices,  but  I  hope  she  will  let  no 
one  sing  through  it  but  herself. 


How  is  it  that  on  pay-day  in  the  office  of  a  daily  newspa- 
per the  suicide-editor,  redhanded  from  writing  "  Hardly  a 
da)'  passes  without,"  can  so  easily  persuade  the  cashier  that 
seven  days  have  passed  within  ? 


There  has  been  sent  to  this  office  for  review  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  ever  issued  from  the  press  of  this  or 
any  country.  The  author  has  broken  ground  in  a  field  of 
literature  hitherto  unfilled,  and  having  top-dressed  it  with 
a  light  compost  of  his  brains  may  reasonably  expect  a  fat 
harvest  of  fame.  The  book  is  entitled  The  Universal 
Laundry  Record.  There  is  a  majestic  monotony  in  the  se- 
quence and  repetition  of  the  authors  ideas,  one  page  being 
just  like  another.  Indeed,  each  is  parted  in  the  middle,  and 
the  two  halves  are  alike,  with  the  trifling  exception  of  the 
headings — "  List  for  the  Laundry"  and  "  List  to  be  Retained." 
Interleaved,  and  tending,  in  my  judgment,  to  somewhat  mar 
this  admirable  simplicity,  are  emotional  advertisements  and 
hypnotic  jokes  of  time-tested  quality,  the  whole  forming  a 
work  that  the  reader  who  has  carelessly  thrown  his  eye  over  the 
first  two  or  three  hundred  pages  will  not  willingly  lay  down 
until  he  has  possessed  his  understanding  of  the  denouement. 
Predictions  are  notoriously  inexact,  but  as  I  sit  with  this  ex- 
traordinary volume  in  my  hand,  noting  the  particulars  in 
which  it  indubitably  differs  from  anything  heretofore  pub- 
lished, I  cannot  help  thinking  it  will  live  for  posterity  when 
yonder  Shakspeare  shall  have  been  thumbed  all  to  rags. 


Mr.  Edwin  Booth  avers  that  having  reluctantly  declined 
a  play  written  by  one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers, 
"a  lady  distinguished  in  literature,"  she  immediately  dis- 
covered that  he  was  an  overrated  actor  and  has  been  ever 
since  imparting  her  discover)-  to  the  world.  Let  him  accept 
the  discomfort  of  the  situation  meekly  and  in  all  humility, 
thanking  heaven  it  is  no  worse.  Suppose  he  had  incautious- 
ly declined  a  patent,  reversible,  double  back-action,  stem- 
winder  poem  by  Theresa  Corlett — or  with  misguided  palm 
had  chid  the  erring  rattlesnake  ! 


In  these  informal  columns  it  is  not,  perhaps,  improper  to 
explain  that  ladies  favoring  the  editors  of  this  paper  with 
notes  may  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  inserting  the  in- 
junction, "  No  postal  cards."  In  any  correspondence  with 
the  opposing  sex  in  which  the  editors  may  have  the  indis- 
cretion to  engage  they  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  exercise 
a  certain  liberty  of  private  judgment  as  to  how  they  shall 
manage  their  end  of  it ;  and  should  a  lady  receive  from  one 
of  these  susceptible  creatures  a  love  letter  written  on  a  buck- 
wheat cake,  the  reverse  displaying  a  washing-list,  or  on  a 
redwood  shingle,  one  side  of  which  might  appear  to  have 
been  used  to  punish  a  man  of  letters,  she  may,  if  she  have 
the  bad  taste  or  hard  heart,  object  to  the  sentiment  inscribed, 
but  will  protest  in  vain  against  the  manner  of  its  transmis- 
sion^ As  for  me,  if  any  pretty  and  interesting  woman  has 
the  temerity  to  write  me  I  swear  I  will  pour  out  upon  her 
such  a  prodigal  profusion  of  postal  cards  that  she  will  think 
she  is  the  table  in  a  game  of  cassino. 

Osman  Pasha  did  not  turn  out,  when  caught,  to  be  Mr. 
Crawford,  formerly  of  Tennessee,  but  in  Shakir  Pasha— a 
luminary  who  seems  to  have  recently  risen — we  have  evi- 
dently a  man  who  served  in  our  civil  war  long  enough  to 
learn  the  trick  of  breaking  it  gently  to  his  Government.  The 
other  day  he  telegraphed  to  Constantinople  that  he  had 
checked  the  advance  of  the  Russians,  inflicting  severe  losses, 
and  had  retired  to  a  strongly  entrenched  position.  He  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  added  "  so  as  lo  be  nearer  my  base  and  de- 
crease the  difficulties  of  transportation,  while  lengthening 
the  enemy's  line  of  supplies'' — the  dear  old  formula  of  rS6i— '5. 


In  Leipzig  the  women  are  forbidden  to  drag  their  dresses 
in  the  streets,  under  penalty  of  arrest,  fine,  and  publication 
of  name,  and  a  man  walking  out  in  the  evening  with  his 
neighbor's  wife  is  not  made  to  feel  as  if  the  ears  of  the 
whole  world  were  upon  him,  by  the  banging  of  oyster  cans 
tangled  in  the  lady's  train.  A  law  like  that  in  San  Francisco 
would  deprive  sin  of  half  its  terrors,  and  go  a  long  way 
toward  shutting  up  the  moralist. 

A  Nevada  journal  wants  an  extra  session  of  the  Legis- 
ture,  in  order  to  reduce  taxation.  Deducting  the  amount  to 
be  remitted,  and  adding  the  probable  expenses  of  the  ses- 
sion, I  find  that  Nevada  would  make  a  clear  saving  of  fifteen 
cents.  Such  a  sum  as  that,  virtually  taken  from  the  public 
treasury  and  flung  into  the  channels  of  trade,  might  produce 
a  feverish  and  unnatural  activity  that  many  would  mistake 
for  prosperity,  but  it  would  surely  be  followed  by  a  crash  as 
disastrous  as  the  fall  of  a  tin  plate  from  a  top  shelf. 

The  Post  publishes  that  hoar)-  and  venerable  bit  of  verse 
entitled  "No  Sect  in  Heaven,"'  neatly  topped  with  the  words 
Ll  Written  for  the  Evening  Post!'  When  it  was  first  published, 
and  the  illiterate  cave-dweller,  lagging  superfluous  in  a  more 
enlightened  age  than  his  own,  dimly  spelled  it  out  in  the  faint, 
gray  dawn  of  history,  it  made  a  profound  impression  in  liter- 
ary circles,  as  the  Colorado  stone  man  who  now  edits  the 
Post  no  doubt  remembers  ;  but  in  these  latter  days  it  has 
somewhat  fallen  into  disfavor,  and  does  not  appear  more  than 
once  a  month  in  most  country  newspapers.  Our  contempo- 
rary's daring  attempt  at  its  renaissance  is  creditable  to  his 
head  and  his  heart  alike  ;  but  in  delivering  his  old  favorite 
from  the  oblivion  of  the  cow-county  press,  it  was  a  fatal  er- 
ror to  send  it  forth  into  the  light  with  that  felon's  brand  upon 
its  brow. 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  the  Post,  I  am  reminded  that 
Mr.  Hector  A.  Stuart,  the  Sweet  Singer  of  the  South  Seas, 
has  discerned  in  himself  an  "  epigrammarian"  of  eminent 
merit.  It  has  been  asserted  by  distinguished  authority  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  write  a  perfect  epigram  than  a  perfect 
epic  ;  but  this  dictum  has,  of  course,  no  terrifying  signifi- 
cance to  Mr.  Stuart,  who  knows  neither  what  is  an  epigram 
nor  what  is  an  epic.  His  tenebreous  understanding  with  re- 
gard to  these  matters  recalls  an  incident  that  occurred  in  a 
Pennsylvania  coal  mine.  The  proprietor  seeing  his  men 
picking  away  rather  lazily  said  he  should  send  down  a  wood- 
pecker, which  would  do  more  work  than  a  dozen  of  them. 
Thereupon  these  life-long  denizens  of  a  lower  world  held  a 
meeting  and  resolved  to  resist  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
Then  the  proprietor  thought  it  prudent  to  explain  that  it  was 
"all  a  joke" — a  woodpecker  was  "only  a  bird."'  That  was 
satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went,  but  a  grimy  old  Cornishman 
desired  supplemental  information  as  to  what  birds  were,  and 
another  sable  gnome  chipped  in  with  the  remark  :  "  Oi  knaws 
wut  burruds  is,  wull  enough,  but  wut  Oi'd  loike  to  be  tawld 
is  wut  is  jokes  ?':  The  combined  ignorance  of  these  two  men 
concerning  matters  foreign  to  their  pursuit  strongly  resembles 
Mr.  Stuart's  knowledge  of  the  art  to  which  he  devotes  his 
mind. 

Some  one  has  invented  an  "  inexhaustible  writing  paper, 
able  to  resist  the  most  intense  heat."  This  is  good  news  in- 
deed. A  rich  man's  last  will  and  testament  can  be  written 
on  this  kind  of  paper,  and  when  he  dies  he  can  take  it  along 
with  him,  instead  of  tossing  it  into  the  courts  for  the  legatees 
to  fight  about. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  correspondent,  who  writes  from 
Hollister,  and  on  authority  of  an  official  document  which  he 
encloses,  I  am  able  to  inform  the  public  that  the  Town  Mar- 
shal of  a  town  "nameless  here  forever  more'"  has  this  day 
("  Februerjd  1S77")  impounded  the  following  described  stock, 
to  wit  :  "  One  Bay  Maire  and  one  Gray  Maire  Mustangs  no 
brand  visably  with  maneandtaile  sheard."  That  was  nearly 
a  year  ago  ;  I  hope  the  poor  Town  Marshal  has  got  out  by 
this  time.  

Peru  would  like  to  have  more  Chinese  than  it  has  been 
able  to  get;  we  have  more  than  we  want.  It  seems  as  if 
some  arrangement  might  be  made,  on  the  plan  of  a  Nevada 
river  which  sinks  in  one  place  and  comes  up  in  another. 
Labor,  the  political  economists  tell  us,  goes  where  it  is  most 
wanted.  Has  anybody  tried  putting  a  Gunaman  in  a  well, 
and  watching  to  sec  if  he  came  up  in  Peru  ? 


It  is  remarkable  what  dissimilar  effects  are  due  to  slight 
differences  in  locality.  The  ARGONAUT  office  is  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  Bulletin  office  ;  yet  when  at  the  former  it 
simply  "  grows  dark,"  at  the  latter  "  night  throws  its  charit- 
able folds  of  darkness  over  the  land  '."  , 


I  am  asked  by  a  facetious  correspondent  if  I 
of  "  Hold  the  Fort.';     It  is  sung,  I   believe, 
Sankey  Doodle. 


io 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RENEWED, 


On  these  bold  promontories,  that  outjut 

into  the  mobile  sea, 
Each  morning,  ere  the  shado  shut, 

I,  for  an  hour,  am  free, 

The  West  is  spattered  thick  with  fading  stars, 
The  East  is  blank  for  the  unwritten  I 
A  few  white  clouds  drift  up  in  silver  bars, 
And  sea  gulls  whirl  in  - 

i  altar,  and  a  thi 
Where  most  I  worship,  and  where  most  I  reign; 
The  only  spot  the  air  of  earth  doth  zone 
th  no  touch  of  base; 

■ 

uplifted  from  the  plane  of  thought 
:  the  promise-dawn  of  days  divine, 
To  prop) 

Nature,  the  myriad-voiced,  salutes  my  ear; 
The  utterance  that  Babe)  day  confounds 

■  nation,  full  and  i 
And  revelation  sounds ; 

And  this  n  of  the  morn 

Unto  the  isolated  on  the  height: 
"  Rejoice!  Go  down  to  labor  newly  born — 
The  valleys  gleam  with  light" 

rod  for  effort.  I  descend  and  sing. 
Taking  of  irksome  tasks  a  cheerful  hold; 
And  evenings  in  reward  perpetual  bring 
Sunsets  of  royal  gold. 

iNA    D.    Coo]  BR  I  I  H. 


ON  THE  ROAD, 


San  Francisco  is  nothing  if  not  ambitious. 

Is  New  York  proud  of  Astor,  and  does  she  love  to  dwell 
upon  the  enterprise  which  the  sharp,  industrious,  upright 
Scotchman  built  up  to  such  colossal  proportions  that  it  ac- 
tually threatened  the  existence  of  rivals?  San  Francisco  points 
to  the  wooden  palaces  which  crown  Nob  Hill,  and  enjoys  the 
marvelous  possibilities  of  bonanzas.  Has  New  York  a  Park? 
So  also  has  San  Francisco,  and  although  it  is  but  a  recently 
reclaimed  waste  of  sand,  where  a  little  tree  alternates  at  long 
intervals  with  a  cotton-tail  rabbit,  she  hugs  it  to  her  breast 
with  the  fondness  of  a  mother  for  a  puny  child. 

Talk  about  the  State  pride  of  Virginians  and  Kentuckians, 
the  Californians  have  more  of  it  than  both  of  them  put  to- 
gether. 

When  that  excellent  horse,  True  Blue,  broke  down,  allow- 
ing old  Thad  to  gallop  in  a  winner  in  something  worse  than 
minutes,  the  annals  of  the  turf  were  ransacked  to  find 
a  parallel. 

Black  Maria  was  called  from  her  honored  grave,  where  she 
was  sleeping  soundly  after  her  marvelous  twenty  miles 
inst  the  best  horses  in  America,  to  do  homage  to  the  ani- 
mal that  had  beaten  his  stable  companion. 

This  inclosed  sand-heap,  dotted  here  and  there  with  a 
little  oasis  of  green,  traversed  by  one  excellent  road,  which 
is  constantly  making  a  pretense  of  losing  itself,  but  which 
you  feel  morally  sure  you  will  meet  again  round  the  next  tree, 
-    lig  lified  by  the  auriferous  title  of  Golden  Gate  Park. 

But,  being  a  horseman,  I  can  appreciate  that  excellent 
road,  and  do  not  mind  the  absence  of  beauty.  In  fact,  hav- 
ing danced  attendance  upon  Madame  Nature  in  many  places 
and  seen  her  brightest  looks  and  handsomest  clothes,  I  am 
rapidly  coming  to  the  Frenchman's  frame  of  mind,  who, 
dragged  to  the  top  of  Ben- Lomond,  meekly  said:  "Aimez- 
vous  les  beaut£s  de  la  nature,  pour  moi  je  les  abhorre." 

My  idea  of  a  perfect  country  is  one  without  a  hill  steep 
enough  to  wind  a  horse  in  good  condition. 

Thus  feeling,  I  have  quite  an  attachment  to  this  place, 
where  no  prospect  pleases  and  only  man  is  not  vile. 

The  Park  has  its  daily  phases,  each  distinctly  marked. 
From  six  A.  m.  (in  the  summer)  until  ten,  equestrians  prevail 
of  all  ages.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  solid  paterfamilias 
jogging  along  on  a  cob  as  solid  and  respectable  as  himself, 
beside  him  one  or  more  daughters,  bright  as  to  faces, 
indifferent  as  to  costume,  and  sitting  their  horses  with  case 
and  assurance,  but  with  a  seat  as  far  removed  from  the 
standard  of  Rotten  Row,  as  is  the  low-crowned  hat,  the  non- 
descript bit  with  branches  suggestive  of  a  feeble  struggle 
with  the  picture  of  an  Arab  horseman,  and  the  single  rein, 
from  the  tall  silk  hat  and  the  polished  bit  and  bridoon. 

Behind  them  come  several  boys,  on  rough  docile  ponies, 
not  unlike  the  familiar  "cayuse,"  with  the  California  saddle, 
an  excellent  thing  by  the  way  for  a  boy;  much  harder  to  fall 
from  than  the  pigskin. 

These  youngsters  are  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves  lark- 
ing along  the  road,  the  only  drawback  being  the  presence  of 
papa,  which  prevents  their  illustrating  the  oft-renewed  topic, 
the  speed  of  their  respective  ponies. 

Nothing  is  a  prettier  sight  than  these  family  groups;  and 
now  and  then  a  troop  of  girls  sweep  by,  whose  lithe  figures, 
bright  eyes,  and  bold  riding  can  not  be  beaten  on  the  Downs. 

Here  come  two  gentlemen:  one  on  the  California  saddle, 
with  its  long  stirrups  hung  in  the  center  of  the  saddle,  his 
legs  hanging  loosely,  feet  simply  the  continuation  of  legs, 
stirrups  the  continuation  of  feet,  all  moving  upon  a  universal 
point,  situated  about  the  center  of  the  saddle. 

But  that  man  will  do  his  sixty  miles  a  day  with  any  one, 
and  would  nonchalantly  mount  a  bucking  horse,  at  which  an 
English  rough-rider  would  look  twice. 

His  companion  is  on  the  familiar  pigskin  usually  called 
here  the  English  saddle.  His  seat  is  a  contrast  to  the  other: 
stirrup  short  and  far  forward,  knee  and  heel  up,  everything 
igid,  except  his  knees,  which  are  about  the  only  things  that 
should  be  immovable. 

Yet  the  chances  are  that  he  has  ridden  for  fifteen  years  on 
the  same  saddle  as  his  companion,  and  has  recently  taken  to 
the  English  saddle  for  the  same  reason  that  he  gets  his 
clothes  from  Poole,  because  he  has  become  a  swell,  and  a 
keen  eye  can  tell  that  he  misses  his  comfortable  hooded  stir- 
rup, in  which  his  foot  was  wont  to  hang,  and  never  having 
learned  to  depress  his  heel,  carries  his  knee  far  forward  that 
his  eel  up  and  keep  the  stirrup  from  slipping 
-.his  foot  Consequently  he  sits  on  the  cantle  of  his 
r.d  h.}~  horse  rues  the  day  when  his  master  imported 


Among  the  equestrians  glides  a  vehicle,  consisting  of  a 
little  seat,  hung  low  between  four  yellow  wheels,  which  look 
immense  by  contrast,  and  yet  are  the  lightest  combination  of 
hickory  and  iron  that  the  inventive  genius  of  the  smartest 
race  on  earth  ever  devised. 

Before  this  vehicle  goes  a  big  brown  horse,  with  a  large 
bin  clean-cut  head  and  prominent  nostril,  which,  even  at  this 
gentle  jog  shows  the  pink,  while  his  long  reaching  step  and 
foreleg  almost  straightened  before  the  foot  comes  to  the 
ground,  and  his  calm,  cool  way  of  going,  so  different  from  the 
ng  plunge  of  the  thoroughbred,  all  proclaim  him  the 
most  American  of  all  American  institutions— the  trotting 
horse. 

If  any  doubt  lingers  in  your  mind,  look  at  the  figure  be- 
tween the  wheels,  with  rounded  back,  head  down,  and  skull- 
cap pulled  over  his  eyes. 

His  hands,  well  forward,  arc  in  loops.  His  eyes  are  ap- 
parently riveted  upon  the  play  of  the  fine  feathered  ears. 
His  cars  seem  to  hear  nothing  but  the  clock-like  fall  of  the 
feet.  He  shows  that  utter  indifference  to  all  sublunary  things 
which  marks  the  driver  of  a  flyer. 

Between  ten  and  two  is  the  dullest  time  in  the  Park.  Pony 
phaetons  and  an  occasional  family  carriage,  with  nurses  and 
children,  are  about  the  only  occupants. 

The  phaetons  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  One,  drawn 
by  the  most  respectable  and  sleepy  of  horses,  contains  the 
most  decorous  of  women.  The  other,  usually  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  smart  ponies,  is  occupied  by  darling  blondes,  who 
scan  the  masculine  passer-by  with  interest. 

About  two  o'clock  the  Park  fills  again^  but  the  proportion 
of  the  morning  is  now  reversed.  Though  one  meets  many 
equestrians  they  are  lost  amid  the  throng  of  carriages. 

And  now  this  good  road  is  thoroughly  enjoyed.  At  this 
hour  every  one  is  going  to  the  Cliff,  and  there  is  not  that  dif- 
ficulty and  danger  inseparable  from  meeting  streams.  While 
one  sees  few  really  fast  horses  in  this  throng,  one  sees  almost 
no  slow  ones.  The  number  of  2.50  horses,  or  thereabouts, 
is  remarked. 

The  stream  flows  back  from  the  Cliff  about  four,  and  is 
lost  in  the  numerous  streets  which  are  cut  by  the  Park. 

One  figure  is  missed  in  the  Park  and  on  the  road  by  all 
connoisseurs  of  riding. 

Who  does  not  recall  that  big  chestnut  thoroughbred,  with 
his  lean  head,  prominent  eye,  and  thin  jaws,  such  a  one  as 
Leech  loved  to  draw,  and  his  long  low  stride,  with  none  of 
the  knee  action  of  the  true  trotter,  yet  capable  of  doing  four- 
teen miles  an  hour;  the  saddle  perfectly  fitting  and  well 
placed,  the  bit,  bridoon,  and  chain  all  polished  like  silver, 
and  no  martingale,  that  substitute  for  good  hands. 

The  rider  is  dressed  in  a  heavy  costume  of  invisible  green, 
with  the  correct  tall  silk  hat,  under  which  her  golden  hair  is 
secured.  She  rises  slightly  in  her  stirrup,  enough  to  prevent 
bumping,  but  her  head  is  erect,  her  shoulders  well  back  and 
level,  a  most  difficult  point  to  attain  in  a  side-seat.  Her 
hands  are  low,  with  the  palms  down,  and  one  finger  between 
the  curb  and  snaffle,  the  reins  being  held  in  both  hands. 

An  English  crop  in  her  right  hand,  pointing  over  the  left- 
hand  reins,  completes  the  picture.  She  looks  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  lady  rider  in  a  hunting  county,  and  would,  I  fancy,  find 
the  music  of  the  hounds  as  enjoyable  as  the  sweetest  strains 
that  ever  prima  donna  warbled. 

While  this  graceful  apparition  can  not  be  forgotten,  I  saw, 
with  pleasure,  the  other  day,  a  figure  new  to  me. 

A  dark  clipped  horse,  nearly  thoroughbred,  with  the  bang 
tail,  which  to  my  eye  so  emphasizes  shapely  haunches. 

The  equipments  were  in  English  style,  bit,  bridoon,  and 
pigskin,  but  how  different  the  riders  figure  from  those  of  the 
ambitious  local  swells  who  have  left  the  good  old  wooden  tree 
with  the  other  reminiscences  of  the  "  res  angicsta  domV 
days.  A  blue-gray  cutaway  coat,  with  short  skirts — an  ex- 
cellent substitute  in  this  dusty  country  for  the  diagonal  and 
cream-colored  cords — made  a  costume  correct  and  sensible. 

The  first  time  we  met  I  only  saw  my  unknown  walking  his 
horse,  but  the  careless  grace  and  workmanlike  air  of  the  seat 
struck  me,  and  I  went  two  squares  out  of  my  wayT  for  a  better 
look. 

I  was  rewarded  by  seeing  him  gallop  past.  His  legs  were 
directly  under  him  and  close  to  the  horse,  toe  not  advanced 
an  inch  beyond  the  knee.  The  body,  from  the  waist  up, 
flexible;  from  the  waist  to  the  knee  firmly  pressing  the  horse, 
with  the  flat  of  the  thigh  turned  in,  which  brings  the  heel  out, 
and  adds  so  much  to  the  strength  and  looks  of  a  seat.  The 
leg,  from  the  knee  down,  moved  easily  with  the  stride. 

The  foot,  instead  of  being  braced  against  the  stirrup,  was 
inserted,  until  the  stirrup-iron  touched  the  heel,  and  in  that 
easy  and  natural  position  all  motive  for  climbing  over  the 
cantle  was  removed. 

The  costume  was  suggestive  of  New  Y'ork.  The  seat  called 
up  pleasant  memories  of  Captain  Coster  and  Carroll  Living- 
ston, and  the  stirrup  confirmed  me  in  the  impression  that 
my  friend  was — a  thing,  I  believe,  not  indigenous  to  Califor- 
nia— a  gentleman-rider. 

Suspend  your  wrath  a  moment,  my  California  reader,  and 
let  me  explain. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  all  California  riders  are 
gentlemen,  but  gentleman-rider  is  a  technical  term.  He  is 
one  whose  school  of  horsemanship  is  the  race-course  and  the 
hunting  field,  who  studies  attentively  the  seat  of  some  great 
professional,  and  whose  object  in  riding  is  to  get  a  seat  which 
shall  be  at  once  the  strongest  and  the  easiest  upon  the  horse. 
He  attains  it  under  certain  conditions. 

The  long  loose  seat  of  the  Mexican  or  Texan,  so  graceful 
and  well  adapted  to  long  rides  and  vicious  horses,  would  be 
totally  unfitted  for  racing  or  leaping. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  close  strong  seat  of  the  profession- 
al rough-rider  and  his  pupil,  the  gentleman-rider,  with  its 
short  stirrup  hung  well  forward,  is  not  suitable  to  military 
riding. 

The  work  of  the  turf  and  the  hunting-field  is  done  upon 
staight  lines  or  moderate  curves,  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  It 
requires  a  close,  steady  seat  and  a  strong  brace  to  pull  against. 

The  first  is  secured  by  having  the  skirt  hollowed  to  fit  the 
knee,  and  a  short  stirrup  with  the  foot  thrust  home,  so  that 
the  whole  leg  can  be  in  contact  with  the  horse.  This  keeps 
the  stirrup  from  being  dropped,  and  removes  all  temptation 
to  bear  heavily  upon  it  to  keep  it  from  slipping.  The  second 
requisite  is  obtained  by  hanging  the  stirrup  forward. 

The  work  of  the  cavalry  soldier  is  done  upon  sharp  curves 
at  a  moderate  rate.     Its  requirements  are  a  perfectly  bal- 


anced seat,  to  take  all  undue  weight  off  the  horse's  shoulders 
in  short  turns.  Hence  the  stirrup  is  hung  in  the  center  of 
the  saddle,  which  brings  the  rider's  legs  directly  under  him, 
and  the  center  of  figure  over  the  center  of  gravity. 

The  hunting  man  has,  as  a  rule,  no  occasion  to  take  short 
turns,  and  if  he  does  jam  his  horse's  shoulders  he  is  usually 
a  man  of  fortune  and  can  buy  others.  The  'cavalry  soldier 
may  owe  his  life  to  his  ability  to  make  short  turns  easily  and 
rapidly,  and  governments,  as  a  rule,  can  not  afford  to  replace 
animals  injured  by  an  unsuitable  scat. 

Then  why  is  not  the  California  saddle,  with  its  central 
stirrup,  the  one  for  military  riding  ? 

It  is,  and  the  vaqtiero  of  California  has  the  best  seat  in  the 
world  for  a  military  rider.  The  same  qualities  which  enable 
him  to  pivot  his  horse  on  his  hind  legs,  to  evade  the  rush  of 
an  angry  steer,  would  enable  him  to  get  on  the  weak  side  of 
almost  any  horseman  upon  earth.  He  only  wants  to  shorten 
his  stirrup  a  little,  to  give  him  a  firm  support  in  the  use  of 
sabre  and  lance,  and  you  have  cavalry  two-thirds  made. 

1  heard  of  an  Englishman,  accustomed  to  the  artistic  seat  of 
Ford  ham  and  Custance,  who  was  very  supercilious  about 
these  "fellahs  you  know3'  who  ride  all  over  their  horses.  He 
saw  a  Cahfornian's  horse  bolt  with  him  at  a  keen  run.  His 
first  impression  was,  that  he  had  been  thrown  about  twenty 
feet.  He  subsequently  concluded  that  the  Californian  shied 
at  the  same  moment  with  the  horse.  GAFF. 


A  Mrs.  HaweiSj  with  kindly  forethought,  is  giving  "hints 
to  ugly  girls,"  and  shows  what  amends  may  be  made  for  the 
neglect  of  nature.  In  her  Art  of  Beauty  she  warns  plain 
girls  of  the  "small  absolute  need  men  have  of  wives  ;"  that 
they  (the  girls)  must  at  all  risks  make  themselves  "visible," 
so  as  not  to  be  lost  in  the  crowded  picture  of  society.  "  No 
woman  need  be  ugly  if  she  knows  her  points  ;"  and  can  it, 
therefore,  be  wrong  to  wish  that  "the  study  of  points  were 
made  more  an  acknowledged  art  than  it  is  by  those  to  whom 
God  has  given  eyes  and  an  intelligent  brain?"  In  order  to 
give  girls  some  good  advice,  they  are  divided  into  classes, 
and  separately  appealed  to.  The  shy  girl  is  counseled,  at 
whatever  cost,  to  come  out  of  her  shell,  to  read  the  papers, 
and  talk  about  giant  gooseberries  rather  than  be  mute.  The 
stupid  girl,  "the  most  hopeless  of  invisibles,"  "a  bore  in  and 
out  of  her  family  circle,"  is  to  examine  herself  steadily, 
coolly,  and  in  secret  ;  perhaps  she  may  discover  some  latent 
talent  that  can  be  cultivated.  "  If  she  can  not  understand  a 
problem  or  a  joke,  or  draw  an  inference,  or  learn  languages, 
or  play  chess,  or  catch  a  tune,"  it  is  possible  there  may  be 
other  branches  of  science  or  art  in  which  she  can  draw  at- 
tention. "  Perhaps  she  can  act,  or  cook,  or  paint,  or  man- 
age a  garden,  or  comfort  the  sad,  or  teach  children."  The 
author  might  have  added  that  the  ugly  girls,  with  such  a  dis- 
cover)' of  talent  and  occupation,  might  find  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  marriage,  and  in  a  condition  to  lead  happy,  use- 
ful lives,  until  the  men  of  their  choice  should  come  and  per- 
suade them  into  double  bliss. 


After  one  has  heard  a  great  deal  of  a  certain  person,  the 
seeing  of  that  individual  naturally  awakens  some  interest, 
and  therefore  when  Dr.  Mary  Walker  passed  us  the  other 
day  (writes  a  Washington  correspondent)  on  the  way  to  the 
post-office,  we  gave  her  our  individual  attention.  She  has 
the  snuggest  little  figure,  and  went  tripping  along  in  her  neat 
little  boots  as  lightly  as  if  they  were  morocco  slippers.  Her 
trousers  fitted  beautifully,  and  do  great  credit  to  her  tailor. 
So  far,  her  attire  is  all  manly  ;  but  then  comes  a  nondescript 
garment,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  bloomer  skirt,  which  reaches 
the  knees.  Her  overcoat  is  a  cape-cloak,  such  as  gentlemen 
wear,  but  it  is  rendered  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  by  a 
bordering  of  fur  trimming  such  as  ladies  affect,  and  a  ruffle 
of  soft  lace  around  the  neck.  She  does  not  cut  her  hair 
short,  but  turns  the  ends  under  and  fastens  them  after  a 
fashion  of  her  own,  and  then  puts  on  a  little  silk  hat,  about 
half  as  tall  as  an  ordinary  stove-pipe.  On  this  particular 
occasion  she  was  going  for  her  mail,  and  it  really  seemed  odd 
to  see  her  turn  to  the  window  where  only  ladies  receive  their 
letters.  In  a  very  feminine  voice  she  asked  the  clerk,  "Any 
letters  for  me  ? "  and  receiving  a  half-dozen,  went  to  the  door 
and  commenced  in  a  leisurely  manner  to  read  the,m,  quite 
unmindful  of  the  cloud  of  witnesses. 


And  now  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  telephone,  in  a 
rudimentary  form,  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  among  the 
Tamil  coolies  of  Ceylon.  The  use  of  electricity  is,  of  course, 
unknown  to  them,  but  they  have  an  apparatus  which  works 
well  for  a  distance  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards.  It 
consists  of  two  tins,  the  bottoms  of  which  have  been  knocked 
out,  and  one  of  their  ends  is  covered  with  a  bladder.  Through 
this  bladder  an  ordinary  thread,  fifty,  ninety,  or  even  one 
hundred  yards  long,  is  passed,  connecting  the  two  tins,  and 
the  telephone  is  complete.  When  this  is  done,  the  parties 
wishing  to  communicate  separate.  Each  is  provided  with  a 
tin;  the  one  holds  his  mouth  to  his  tin,  and  speaks  in  a  low 
tone;  the  other  holds  his  ear  near  his  tin,  and  hears  the  mes- 
sage as  distinctly  as  it  is  spoken  at  the  other  end. 


One  of  the  new  financial  fancies  of  Paris  is  a  company  for 
"Insurance  Against  Female  Celibacy."  Holders  of  policies 
begin  to  derive  benefit  from  the  insurance  "in  the  shape  of  an 
annuity  if  they  remain  unmarried  after  the  age  of  thirty.  In 
other  words,  on  the  receipt  of  an  annual  premium  the  com- 
pany guarantees  to  insure  ladies  against  celibacy,  by  placing 
them  in  communication  with  eligible  partis,  and,  if  they  do 
not  succeed  in  securing  a  husband  before  the  age  of  thirty, 
undertakes  to  pay  them  an  annuity  or  a  lump-sum  down. 
Widows  are  excluded  from  insurance. 


"Yaw,"  said  a  German  friend  of  ours  to  the  conductor  of 
a  Third-street  car,  a  few  days  ago,  "  dot's  vot  I  likes.  Ouf 
der  peebles  is  garried  for  finf  cents,  I  likes  me  dot.  I  don'd 
English  goot  say,  but — "■  Just  then  the  car  ran  over  a  brick, 
and  Fritz  took  a  flying  backward  somersault  over  the  brake. 
"  Dot  vos  a  hale  ouf  a  vay  to  dell  a  veller  ven  he  vants  to 
got  owit.  Dem  finf  cents  vos  make  you  do  dot.  Dot  vos 
skenanigan,  don;d  id  ? " 

"  Is  there  a  hell  ?*  asks  Canon  Farrar.  Well,  Canon,  just 
you  get  home  from  the  lodge  about  1  a.  m.  without  a  latch- 
key, and  see  for  yourself. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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LITTLE  JOHNNIE'S  MENAGERIE, 


GOTES. 

There  is  nanigotes  and  billigotes,  and  the  little  ones  is  a 
kid.  Wen  a  gote  has  been  tot  to  wear  a  saddle  and  be  rode 
by  a  monkey  it  thinks  itself  the  President  of  the  Nited  States, 
and  stamps  its  feets  like  it  wasent  satis  fide  not  to  be  as  hevy 
as  a  ephalent,  and  wen  gotes  is  poked  fun  at  they  will  but. 

I  seen  a  little  feller  once  wich  was  a  havin  his  own  fun 
with  a  gote  by  gettin  on  his  hans  and  kanees,  and  stompin, 
and  shakin  his  hed  like  the  gotes  hed,  but  the  gote  it  dident 
like  it,  so  it  went  roun  behine  him,  like  it  said:  "  I  aint  a  go- 
in  for  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  bisnis." 

But  wen  it  got  in  the  rite  place  it  let  drive  crewel  were  the 
boy  set  down!  Then  the  boy  landed  into  a  house  a  long  way 
offj  and  the  ole  man  come  out  and  luked  all  round  and  dident 
see  nobody,  and  said:  "  He  wen  be  prazed  wich  has  sent  us 
a  son!" 

And  the  gote  went  up  to  the  dore,  and  luked  in  where  the 
wimmen  fokes  was  a  tendin  the  boy,  and  shuke  its  head 
dockter-fashon,  the  gote  did,  like  it  said:  "  Keep  it  rapt  up 
in  flanles,  and  give  it  plenty  gotes  milk,  and  I  guess  youl 
raise  it  if  its  full  time." 

Wen  we  was  a  movin  out  of  the  other  house  into  thisn, 
Billy,  -thats  my  brother,  had  took  a  big  lookn  glass  to  the 
wagon,  and  set  it  up  agin  the  weel;  and  wile  no  body  was  a 
lukin  a  big  he  gote  see  his  self  in  the  glass,  and  that  was 
more  than  he  woud  stand;  so  he  backt  of  and  tuke  a  run 
and  jump  with  his  hed  down,  like  it  was  a  cow  catcher.  The 
glas  was  busted  ol  to  pieces,  but  the  gote  he  was  cot  be  tween 
the  spokes  of  the  weel  and  held  fast  for  halef  a  hour;  but 
wen  it  was  got  out  it  ran  roun  to  the  other  side  the  wagon, 
and  luked  a  cross  the  country-,  and  shuke  its  hed  like  sayn: 

"  Wei,  you  got  away  this  time,  but  you  wudent  if  it  hadent 
ben  for  that  wagon  bein  in  the  way,  and  you  better  not  let  me 
cetch  you  in  these  parts  agin,  mister!" 

THE   SNAKE. 

My  father  he  says  they  use  to  wok  on  their  tails,  the  same 
as  us,  but  now  they  has  to  wok  on  their  belly  for  foolin  Eve, 
but  they  seems  to  like  it  best  that  way.  The  rattle  snake's 
skin  is  too  short  for  him,  and  don't  quite  cover  all  his  bones, 
and  when  he  wiggles  they  chatter  their  teeths,  the  bones 
does,  cos  thej'  are  cold. 

There  is  one  wich  has  got  stripes,  and  is  cald  a  garter 
snake,  but  it  aint  wore,  cos  it  aint  got  any  buckel  to  it.  If 
you  put  a  eel  in  yure  brother  Billy's  bed  it  will  be  snakes 
wen  he  gits  in,  and  he  will  holler  wild! 

One  day  a  big  snake  in  a  show  swollered  its  blanket,  and 
the  showman  he  said:  "  Wot  theefs  them  boys  is  for  to  steal 
fokeses  bed  close!"  And  he  give  the  poor  snake  a  other 
blanket,  and  it  swollered  thatn,  too.  Wen  the  shoman  seen 
that  was  gon,  too,  he  begin  to  think  things,  but  the  snake  it 
luked  up  at  him  so  innicent  he  was  a  shamed  and  give  it  a 
other,  but  wotched.  Wen  he  seen  the  snake  a  swollerin 
thatn,  he  went  and  fetched  a  piller,  the  shoman  did,  and 
threw  it  to  the  snake,  and  sed: 

"  If  yure  a  goin  for  to  make  up  yure  bed  inside  yure  own 
self,  like  that,  you  better  have  some  thing  for  to  lay  yure  hed 
on;  and  wen  you  are  turned  in  He  pass  you  down  a  bottle  of 
hot  water  for  yure  feets,  and  make  you  cumftable.  Wot  time 
wude  you  like  to  be  woke  up  in  the  momin  ?" 

There  is  a  kind  of  snakes  wich  takes  its  tale  in  its  mowth 
and  roles,  and  one  time  a  boy  he  seen  one  of  'em  rolin,  and 
he  thot  it  was  a  other  boy:s  hoop  wich  had  got  a  way,  and  so 
he  run  after  it  with  a  stick  to  role  it  home  for  hisself.  But 
wen  he  hit  it  with  his  stick  it  let  go  its  tail  and  bit  him  on 
the  snoot  crewel,  and  you  never  seen  sech  a  stonish  boy  like 
thatn!  And  bime  by  he  said,  the  boy  did,  a  rubin  his  nose: 

"Jest  gimme  haf  a  chance  and  I  kin  lick  the  cooper  that 
made  the  barl  wich  that  hoop  come  off !" 

Some  snakes  is  as  long  as  trees  and  eats  gotes  alive.  Wen 
the  gotes  is  down  they  can't  breathe,  but  the  snakes  cant 
neether,  and  then  it  is  wich  can  hold  out  the  longest. 


Frogs  is  good  to  eat  in  the  hine  legs,  and  green  cept  their 
bellies  is  wite  like  a  baby's.  Frogs  was  once  ol  catter  pil- 
lers,  and  wen  you  have  et  a  catter  piller  in  yure  sallid  it 
wude  be  a  frog  if  it  had  fair  play.  Horses  has  frogs  in  their 
feets  wich  makes  em  jump. 

My  sisters  young  man  says  a  feller  named  Esop  tole  him 
once  there  was  a  frog  wich  tried  for  to  be  a  ox,  but  busted. 
If  it  dident  bust  it  wude  have  et  ha,  and  hooked,  and  give 
milk,  I  spose.  The  best  place  to  find  frogs  is  the  mornin 
after  a  rane,  but  they  jumps  before  you  git  yure  hands  onto 
em,  less  you  are  litenin  expres;  and  them  that  dont  will  slip 
thru  your  fingers  like  they  was  buttered,  and  wen  they  falls 
on  the  ground  you  can  see  their  wite  belly  if  you  look  real 
quick.  Frogs  is  a  batrakian,  but  not  leap-frog,  and  the  cam- 
omile, with  too  hunches  onto  its  back,  is  a  backtrian,  wich 
is  a  other  thing.  A  frog  is  slicker  than  a  snale,  and  eats  tad 
poles  for  a  livin.     You  don't  see  em  very  offen,  but  they  has 


their  i  on  you  wen  you   wude   swear  you  wasent  anywere 
a  round. 

My  sister's  young  man  says  once  there  was  lots  of  frogs 
in  a  lake,  and  there  was  a  Forth  of  July  once  on  the  lake, 
and  they  ol  stuck  up  their  heads  to  see  the  fire  works,  and 
the  waters  froze,  and  wen  the  fire  works  was  over  they  tride 
for  to  take  in  their  heds  and  cudent.  So  they  held  a  council, 
and  each  frog  laid  his  vews  before  the  king  frog,  wich  was  in 
the  middle,  and  there  was  jest  as  many  plans  for  freein  the 
whole  lot  as  there  was  single  frogs  wich  cudent  moov  a  inch. 
Only  the  king  he  dident  say  nothing  at  ol,  but  luked  uncom- 
men  wise.  Wen  the  sun  melted  em  out  in  the  mornin  -they 
said:  "Wot  a  good  king  we  got  for  to  git  us  out  of  scrapes; 
lets  go  and  thank  him." 

But  wen  they  went  to  thank  him,  they  cudent  find  nothing 

i  for  to  thank  but  jest  the  royal  head,  for  a  big  cat  fish  had  bit 
off  the  body  early  in  the  session.     Then  they  said  the  king 

i  had  dide  for  his  peeples. 

THE   SNAIL. 

The  snail  carries  his  house  onto  his  back  wen  he  is  to 
home,  but  sometimes  he  isnt.  Wen  you  see  a  witeshel  with- 
;  out  nothing  in  it  but  jest  a  twist,  thats  a  snail  wich  isent  to 
home.  It  is  jolly  good  fun  for  to  see  hens  a  pickin  up  snail 
i  shels,  thinkn  they  was  werms.  The  hens  dont  swaller  em 
but  lays  em  down  careless  like,  and  steps  of  with  out  looken 
back,  like  they  hadnt  see  em.  Hens  is  good  to  eat,  but  not 
the  ole  he  fellers.  They  lays  eggs  and  cackels.  Some  boys 
can  cackel  good  as  a  hen,  but  no  egs. 

Wen  snails  is  a  way  from  home  they  call  em  slugs,  and 
these  is  them  wich  we  find  their  shels.  Snails  stick  out  their 
eyes  like  a  stove  pipe,  but  it  dont  do  em  any  good,  for  soon 
as  they  sees  any  thing  they  puis  em  in  agin.  Where  they 
go  there  is  gum,  like  eels.  The  eels  in  eel  pie  dont  have  no 
gum,  but  eel  pie  sticks  to  your  ribs,  and  gives  you  a  tuckout 
better  than  fried. 

Snails  is  slo  coaches,  but  the  tortis  can  beat  em  at  that; 
but  a  tortis  can  make  pretty  gude  time  for  short  dissences,  if 
he  has  got  a  live  coal  to  back  him. 

My  sister  says  does  the  snail  put  his  shel  up  in  curl  papers, 
but  wen  wimmen  fokes  tries  for  to  be  funny,  Uncle  Ned  says 
its  jest  dtsgusten! 

CATS. 

This  is  not  a  essay  on  the  cat,  wich  wude  be  one,  but  on 
cats  wich  is  sevral,  for  cats  is  never  by  theirselfs  only  wen 
they  are  a  larkin  on  the  roophs  at  night.  But  they  are  a  lone 
wen  they  cetches  a  mouce,  except  the  mouce.  They  can 
look  better  in  the  dark  than  day  times,  tho  they  isent  so 
much  for  to'see,  but  dogs  look  best  with  a  brass  coler.  Billy, 
thats  my  brother,  says  if  a  dog  has  a  coler  with  his  number 
onto  it  in  figgers  he  dont  go  mad.     Billy  says  thats  the  law. 

Cats  wich  have  kitns  is  better  than  the  other  kind,  cause 
its  good  fun  for  to  drownd  em  in  a  bag.  Uncle  Ned  he  says 
wen  you  have  got  some  kitns  to  be  drownded,  if  you  aply'to 
the  Society  for  Preventin  Cewrelty  to  Annimels,  they  will 
furnish  rose  water  and  a  bag  made  out  of  Honeytown  lace. 

Wen  cats  is  a  swearin,  and  a  blasfemin,  and  a  tryin  the 
gage  cocks  of  their  steam  bilers  in  the  back  yard  at  nite,  it 
makes  a  feller  offle  frade  if  he  isent  a  sleepin  with  his  sister. 

Our  folks  had  a  ole  cat  wich  cot  a  mouce  but  dident  kil  it, 
only  hurt  it  in  side.  Then  she  laid  it  down,  and  la)-  down 
her  ownself,  a  little  way  of,  and  shet  down  her  eys  and  for- 
got; but  wen  it  had  crold  away  a  bit  she  remembered.  Then 
father  he  said  he  bedam,  and  the  way  he  kickt  that  cat  was 
as  crewil  as  you  ever  seen.  Then  Franky,  thats  the  baby, 
wich  was  a  setten  on  the  flore,  luked  up  very  much  intrested 
and  said:  "Agin!" 

THE  RAT. 

The  rat  shoud  ot  to  foller  the  cat  in  books,  but  it  aint  so 
in  real  life. 

The  rat  eats  chees  when  he  can  git  some  thats  good,  but 
Dutch  nocks  him!  There  was  a  man  bated  a  trap  with  Dutch 
chees,  and  pretty  sune  he  began  to  fine  ded  rats  evry  morn- 
in, but  the  trap  had  never  been  sprang.  Then  he  foun  out 
the  rats  was  starvd  to  death,  cos  they  had  wore  off  their 
teeths  a  nawing  the  trap  and  cudent  take  their  meels.  They 
thot,  poor  things,  the  trap  was  the  bate  and  the  Dutch  was 
the  trap. 

It  was  my  sister's  young  man  tole  me  that  about  the  Dutch. 
Wen  he  comes  for  to  see  my  sister  he  asks  me  how  am  I  a 
gittin  on  with  my  natural  hissory,  and  then  herels  me  things 
wich  Ime  welcom  for  to  put  into  it,  and  my  sister  says  wot  a 
fib,  and  I  mussent  bleeve  a  word  he  tels  me,  and  looks  in  his 
eys  with  hern,  but  he  aint  a  bit  a  frade.  Hern  are  brown, 
but  hisn  is  gray,  and  so  is  rats. 

Rats  is  kild  by  tairiers,  wich  are  put  into  a  circus  pform- 
ance,  where  the  rats  is  cetched  and  let  go.  If  it  wasent  for 
these  tairiers  the  rats  woud  be  too  many  to  live.  Bishop 
Hatto  was  et  by  rats  evry  little  tiny  bit  up,  and  serve  him 
mighty  well  rite,  too;  but  rats  dont  eat  bishops  now,  cos  there 
is  more  bishops  than  there  is  rats. 


-  A  French  gentleman,  who  had  taken  lodgings  in  an 
English  provincial  town,  after  his  first  dinner  walked  down 
to  his  landlady  and  said  to  her,  "Ah,  madame,  I  understand 
now  vy  you  are  a  vidow."  Having  delivered  this  withering 
sarcasm,  he  retired  to  his  own  rooms  ;  but  during  the 
remainder  of  his  brief  stay  his  thoughts  were  much  with  the 
defunct  landlord,  and  he  often  exclaimed,  "  Vat  he  must  have 
suffered  !     Vat  he  must  have  suffered  ! " 


According  to  a  book  on  "  Kisses,"  about  150,000,000  kisses 
are  given  daily.  Russia  leads,  at  the  rate  of  30,000,000; 
Germany  next,  with  20,000,000;  France,  18,000,000;  Eng- 
land, 13,000,000;  and  Saxony,  1,200,000,  and  especially 
Dresden,  which  does  90,000.  Add  these  numbers  and  double 
the  total,  and  you  will  have  the  sum  of  kisses  daily  adminis- 
tered in  the  United  States — most  of  them,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  by  women  to  women. 

Mrs.  Murat  Halstead,  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial,  though  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  looks  no 
older  than  35.  Her  hair,  of  a  rich  golden  brown,  is  seven 
feet  long,  and  when  flowing  loosely  trails  behind  her  on  the 
ground  like  a  robe  of  gold. 


Song  of  the  apiarist: 
no  place  like  hum." 


'  Let  it  ever  so  humble-bee,  there's 


L'AMOUR, 


Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French. 


Tell  me,  heart,  my  heart  all  burning. 
What  is  love,  that  word  so  sweet  ? 

"  Love  is  when  from  all  else  turning. 
Two  fond  souls  in  one  thought  meet." 

Whence  comes  love  that  stirs  our  being  ? 

"  Love  is  there — that's  all  I  say." 
Whence  the  love  so  strangely  fleeing  ? 

"  Twerc  not  love,  if  gone  away.' 

Tell  me  which  the  true  affection? 

"  That  which  lives  for  others'  weal." 
Which  the  passion  past  subjection? 

"  That  whose  flames  themselves  conceal.' 

How  increases  it  its  treasures? 

"Giving,  loving  ceaselessly." 
And  how  speaks  its  rapturous  measures  ? 

"Voiceless  breathes  love's  melody." 


Paris,  Dec.  10.  1S77. 


VERY  FRENCH   EXTRACTS, 


I. — Love  Defined. 

Love  is  a  difficult  matter  to  define.  It  maybe  stated,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  soul  it  is  a  passion  to  reign  ;  in  the  mind,  a 
sympathy  ;  in  the  body,  a  delicately  concealed  desire  for  the 
somethings  after  we  have  come  to  regard  it  as  mysterious. — 
La  Rochefoucauld. 

Even  if,  like  Pysche,  we  were  to  light  the  lamp,  we  should 
be  unable  to  know  the  cause  and  nature  of  love.  It  is  an  I 
know  not  what,  which  arises  I  know  not  whence,  develops 
itself  I  know  not  how,  and  enchants  us  by  I  know  not  what 
means. — L.  P.  DuBosc. 

It  is  a  folly  which  bestows  upon  man  the  utmost  pleasure 
that  is  permitted  the  beings  of  his  species  to  taste  upon 
earth. — Stendhal. 

It  is  the  desire  for  the  unknown  stretched  to  madness. — 
Petiet. 

It  is  the  sainted  aspiration  of  the  soul's  most  ethereal 
portion  toward  the  unknown. — Georges  Sand. 

It  is  to  be  two  and  to  be  but  one  ;  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  blend  and  become  an  angel.    It  is  heaven. —  Victor  Hugo. 

It  is  a  pure  dew  which  descends  from  heaven  into  our  own 
hearts  when  God  wills. — Aisene  Houssaye. 

It  is  a  devouring  flame  whose  duration  is  the  shorter  when 
it  lights  easily  and  burns  quickly. — A.  Ricard. 

Love  would  be  better  understood  if  it  were  avowed  that  it  is 
a  friendship,  whose  principal  characteristic  is  that  in  which 
we  resemble  the  brute. — Oxcnstiern. 

It  is  a  disordered  appetite  which  we  have  for  one  dish 
rather  than  another,  without  being  able  to  say  why — .Ninon 
de  VEnclos. 

It  is  egotism  for  two. — A.  de  la  Salle. 

Love  resembles  a  garden  whose  termination  we  would 
reach  in  three  steps,  were  the  road  not  prolonged  by  a  multi- 
tude of  capriciously  winding  paths,  garlanded  and  per- 
fumed. 

You  may  love  flowers,  birds,  dancing,  your  lover,  some- 
times even  your  husband.  Formerly  one  languished,  burned, 
died  for  love  ;  now  we  speak  of  it,  prate  of  it,  make  it.  and 
most  often  buy  it. — E.  Jouy. 

Love  is  like  faith  in  miracles  ;  is  an  effect  of  the  imagina- 
tion that  excites  the  heart  and  paralyzes  the  reason. — Georges 
Sand. 

It  is  the  proudest  of  despots  ;  either  it  is  all,  or  it  is  noth- 
i  ng. — Stendhal. 

Of  love,  and  of  all  subjects  touching  upon  love,  you  may 
say  anything,  the  pro  and  the  con,  the  yes  and  the  no,  with- 
out being  wrong  or  right.    It  is  the  thing  indefinable. — Stahl. 


II. — Love  vs.  Self-Love. 

If  you  are  anxious  for  success  with  women  flatter  their  self- 
love:  it  always  appreciated. — Mine,  de  Rieux. 

Selt-love  makes  woman  commit  more  follies  than  even  love 
itself. — Adrien  Duprey. 

The  woman  who  knows  how  to  make  herself  necessary  to 
the  self-love  of  some  man,  does  not  long  remain  unloved. 

Self-love  is  a  balloon  filled  with  wind.  Prick  it  and  a 
tempest  follows. —  Vottaife.  . 

Nothing  so  flatters  a  woman's  self-love  as  to  be  loved  by 
some  one  who  dares  not  speak  his  passion — provided  always 
that  his  silence  be  not  eternal.— Louis  Desnoyers. 

Between  you  and  a  woman  your  inferior,  the  delights  of 
self-love  are  for  her.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  happiness 
you  bestow.  Between  you  and  the  woman  above  you  in 
fortune  or  social  position,  the  titilations  of  vanity  are  im- 
mense, and  are  shared.  A  man  can  never  elevate  the  woman 
to  an  equality ;  but  a  woman  always  places  her  lover  upon 
her  own  level. 

Self-love  is  the  first  love  of  all,  ancLthe  only  one  which 
does  not  find  fickle  victims. — /'.  Rochpedrc. 

It  is  an  old  maxim  of  war:  If  you  lodge  with  two  sisters 
by  one  of  whom  you  desire  to  be  loved,  make  love  to  the 
other. — Stendhal. 


When  M.  de  Lesseps  had  his  political  interview  with  Mar- 
shal MacMahon,  to  urge  upon  him  the  dangers  of  a  policy 
of  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  he  talked  to  him  for 
about  two   hours.     The  Marshal  said   nothing*  during   this 
harangue,  but,  when  it  was  over,  observed.  "As 
have  recovered  your  breath,  be  kind     mm 
this  to  my  wife;"  and  then  the  Presidential 
duced.     The  lady  talked  de  Lesseps  down, 
of  the  Suez  Canal  fled  in  dismay  routed  by  1m 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


I-i.-i  Tuesday  evening,  when  I  dropped  into  one-  of  the  plush  uphol- 
stered chairs  at  Baldwin's,  expecting  to  be  bored  with  another 

representation  of  the  emotional  and  very  I  .    .  I 

urprised  with  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  finished,  ^n<.\  artistic  per- 
noes  that  the  Unfon  Square  people  have  yet  given  us— the  Dan- 
ichefs  not  except    I       It  -  emed  to  me  that  every  fold  of  this  tear-com- 
pelling and  melodramatic  fabric  had  been  worn  threadbare.    It  had  been 
the  rounds  of  every  theater  in  the  city.      It  had  wrung  the  obstinate 
moisture  from  every  sentimental  eye  ;  had  twanged  with  the  persistency 
of  an  Italian  boy  the  chords  of  every  susceptible  heart,  and  had  abso- 
lutely failed  to  frighten  into  virtuous  behavior  a  single  wayward  couple — 
when  Thome  and  Miss  Vernon,  and  charming  Maud  Harrison,  brought 
back  the  familiar  snuffle  in  the  dress  circle,  and  sent  the  fragrant  cam- 
bric in  good  earnest-  to  the  eyes.     The  story  of  the  play  is  too  familiar 
for  me  to  waste  time  or  space  in  repeating  it.     As  the  "  Count  Rudolph 
Chandoce,"  Thome  was  at  his  best    Quiet,  manly,  earnest,  considerate 
and  firm,  a  whirlwind  of  anger  at  the  discovery  of  his  wife's  sentimen- 
tality, which  toned  down  to  that  sorrowful  but  firm  sadness  that  so  well 
attaches  to  Mr.  Thome's  naturalness.     It  was  a  careful  and  consistent 
piece  of  acting,  satisfying  in  every  respect,  and  ttue  to  the  ideal.      Fur- 
ther  praise. than    this  I  can  not   bestow-.     The    Count's    sentimental 
wife,  as  personated  by  Miss  Vernon,  was  sufficiently  appreciated  in  the 
last  acts  to  win  a  call  before  the  curtain,  and  the  "  Mathilde"  ol  Miss 
Maud  Harrison  put  her  so  thoroughly  en  rapport wiib  the  audience  that 
nothingbutthe  dignified  excellence  of  Thome  cast  a  shadow  on  her  being 
accorded  the  praise  of  the  evening.   Her  conception  of  the  frank,  artless, 
and  happy  girl  was  superb  in  its  naturalness  ;  as  sunshiny  and  clear  in 
character  as  one  of  our  California  days  ;  as  true  to  life  and  as  free  from 
care  as  is  the  every-day  prattle  and  bustle  of  the  ladv  in  the  corridors  of 
The  Baldwin  when  off  the  stage.    I  am  thoroughly  glad  that  this  young 
lady  has  found  so  much  favor  with  our  people,  for  her  attention  to 
detail  and  anxiety  to  please,  coupled  with  her  talent  and  sunnv  dispo- 
:s  deserving  of  it.     But  to  return  to  Led  As/my.     If  the  "  Ma- 
thilde" of  Miss  Harrison  was  good,  the  "Hector  Placide"  of  Mr. 
Seymour  was  abominably  bad.     He  had  no  business  in  the  cast,  and 
'  far  from  the  ideal  of  the  lover  of  that  intelligent  young  girl,  and 
so  like  the  imbecile  "  Henry  "  in  Pink  Dominos,  that  it  was  a  libel  on 
the  friend  of  "  Chandoce  "  every  time  he  appeared  on  the  stage.     The 
love  business  in  the  last  act  was  badly  managed  on  his  part,  and  had 
low  comedy  enough  in  it  to  suit  a  fourteen-year  old.     Walden  Ramsey 
[ually  as  bad  as  the  "  Baron,"  and  throughout  the  piece  demon- 
crated  the  fact  that  the  requirements  of  the  characters  were  far  and 
away  above  him.     I  had  almost  forgotten  Roche  as  "  De  Lesparre." 
His  personation  was  good.    I  say  good,  for  I  never  find  time  to  analyze 
the  acting  of  this  superb  statue.     It  takes  me  all  my  time  to  keep  track 
of  his  watch-chain,  watch-the  crook  of  his  elbow,  and  catch  the  detail  of 
that  splendid  accomplishment  that  the  gallery  gods  have  dubbed  "  cuff- 
shooting."     There  it  goes  again.     Somebody  says  it's  habit.     A  verv 
bad  one.     Next  week  Ours  will  be  put  upon  the  boards,  to  be  followed 
:andards,  which  you  may  be  sure  will  be  artistically 
rendered,     One  of  the  most  pleasing  things  that  I  have  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  the  engagement  of  the  Union  Square  people  is,  that  the 
members  of  the  California  Stock   Company  may  frequently  be  seen 
occupying  scats  in  orchestra  and  dress  circle,  being  instructed  as  well 
as  entertained.     My  visits  to  the  Grand  Opera  House  this  week  have 
not  been  particularly  pleasant.     There  has  been  a  species  of  gloom 
hanging  over  the  place,  peculiar  to  myself  perhaps,  for  I  never  go  into 
the  house,  with  its  airv  vestibule  and  warm  stair  carpeting,  that  I  dp  not 
shudder  to  go  within  the  circle,  where  the  blue  upholstery,  the  bam-like 
stage,  and  worst  of  all,  the  scattered  audience,  makes  one  feel  as  frigid 
as  an  icicle  and  as  exacting  as  a  winter  frost.    The  attraction  of  Minnie 
Walton  in  Three  Millions  of  Money  brought  no  ducats  to  the  box  office 
to  speak  of,  and  has  been  satisfying  to  nobody.     Those  who  in  former 
days  knew  Minnie  Walton  as  the  prettiest  woman  in  California  were 
disappointed  to  find  her  grown  perceptibly  stout,  and  all  her  charm  and 
gone.     The  play,  if  a  success  in  London,  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  here,  and  if  it  had.  I  think  the  leading  members  of  the  Grand 
would  soon  settle  its  fate.     Of  all  wretched  leading  men  I  ever  knew  I 
think  Ed.  Thome  is  the  worst.    His  engagement  here  has  been  a  dismal, 
dreary  drag.     Outside  of  his  opening  in  Lemons,  there  has  not  been  a 
stngU  personation  of  his  that  has  been  deserving  of  mention.     A  friend 
of  Thome's  intimated  to  me  the  other  day  that  he  was  not  doing  as  well 
as  he  could  do,  and  that  his  neglect  was  owing  to  pique  at  the  manage- 
ment.    I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  this,  and  if  1  did  believe  it,  and  was 
in  Kennedy's  place,  there  would  be  one  of  three  things — better  acting, 
a  vacancy,  or  a  satisfactory  understanding.     Actors  have  no  business  to 
domineer  over  managers  simply  because  they  hold  a  contract.     But 
with  all  its  troubles  the  Grand  promises  something  very  taking  in  the 
( .ment  of  Champagne,  which  is  full  of  baltie  and 
martial  music  and  gunpowder  smoke.     The  action  of  the  play  takes 
place  during  the  latter  portion  of  ihe  Huguenot  war  m~iz>.     "  Capt 
Roger,"  of  the  regiment,  who  is  a  nameless  boy.  had  been  given  by  his 
mother  to  a  sergeant  of  the  regiment     In  ten  years  he  wins  the  'rank 
of  captain.     He  goes  abroad  and  becomes  acquainted  with  a  French 
Count,  a  proscribed  Huguenot,  who  had  disowned  his»son.     There  is 
also  a  proscribed  Countess  thought  to  be  a  spy  at  the  court  of  Versailles. 
The  Captain   falls  in  love  with  the  Countess.     He  declares  his  love, 
untess  informs  him  that  she  will  wed  no  man  she  does  not 
■trier  proscribed  Huguenot  and  son  of  the  Count,  is 
Lhe    lady.     The  lady's  carriage  breaks  down  while 
:  e,  and  the  two  men  meet  in  a  hut  where  she  has  taken 
They  want  to  fight,  but  don't     Thev  take  a 


dus  bill  of  insult  from  each  other.  Then  comes  the  camp  of  The  Regi- 
ment of  Champagne,  with  a  battle  expected.  The  captain  gsts  from  a 
witless  boy  a  signet  ring,  which,  if  he  sees  another  like  it,  will  be  on  the 
finger  of  his  father,  who  basely  deserted  him  in  his  youth.  Then  comes 
the  battle,  and  the  grand  mise  en  scene  of  the  defense  of  the  standard, 
in  which  the  Regiment  of  Champagne,  after  fearful  slaughter,  is  finally 
victorious.  The  rest  of  the  story  we  don't  propose  to  tell.  But  it's 
grand,  they  say,  and  you  must  smell  your  own  gunpowder.  The  Cali- 
fornia has  been  doing  well  with  the  /Hack  Crook,  by  introducing  a  regular 
eitcus  performance  every  night.  When  it  begins  to  flag,  the  whole 
concern  goes  fur  A  Trip  to  the  Moon .  and  then  to  the  devil — 500,000  of 
them — I  understand,  male  and  female  sandwiched  in  with  sulphurous 
flame  and  red  fire  ad  lib.  Well,  1  hope  the  management  will  make  a  go 
of  it.  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  legitimate  for  the  spectacular,  which, 
by  the  vvay,  the  people  appear  to  want,  and  the  new  pieces  now  under- 
lined will  permit  the  use  of  the  latest  scenic  novelties,  and  that  per- 
fection of  detail  for  which  the  California  has  always  been  noted.  By 
the  way,  I  see  it  announced  that  Signor  Majeroni,  with  his  wife — a  niece 
of  Ristori,  and  a  distinguished  actress — has  arrived  from  Australia.  It 
is  said  that  Majeroni  is  considered,  after  Salvini  and  Rossi,  the  best 
Italian  actor  who  has  embraced  the  English  stage.  He  was  Ristori's 
chief  support,  and,  tiring  of  this,  studied  the  English  language,  and 
now  assumes  to  interpret  the  best  characters.  His  repertoire,  in  con- 
junction with  his  wife,  is  already  extensive — Camillc,  East  Lvnnc,  Marie 
Antoinette,  The  Old  Corporal,  Jealousy,  The  Isle  of  St.  Tropez,  A 
Living  Statue.  Faith  and  Friendship,  Essex,  Mistaken  Education , 
Hamlet,  etc.  Majeroni  is  considered  in  Italy  the  best  actor  after  Salvini 
and  Rossi.  This  being  the  case,  we  have  a  treat  on  hand  at  the  Cali- 
omia — where  the  two  foreigners  open,  after  the  season  of  blue  fire,  the 
riving  trapeze,  the  "leap  for  life,"  and  the  "  golden  staircase  "  is  over. 
Since  the  debut  of  Modjeska.  we  have  been  disposed  to  respectfully 
consider  the  claims  of  actors  and  actresses  with  an  accent.  But 
remember,  no  failure  will  be  tolerated.  The  engagement  proving  a 
success,  and  The  Exilts  being  brought  here,  as  prodigal  John  McCul- 
lough  has  promised  by  telegraph,  the  California  Theatre  will  have 
stepped  out  of  its  slough  of  despond, and  be  firm  on  its  feet  once  more. 
Already  it  does  one  good  to  look  at  the  open  countenance  of  the  manage- 
ment. The  success  of  the  Crook  at  the  California,  and  the  utilization 
thereof  the  Kiralfy  ballet,  was  the  means  of  so  thoroughly  depopulating 
the  Bush-street  Theatre  that  the  place  had  to  be  "  closed  for  repairs," 
or,  as  the  Call  printers  put  it,  the  other  day,  for  "  reperation,"  whatever 
that  may  mean.  I  understand  it  opens  on  the  28th  inst.  with  several 
novelties,  the  first  in  order  being  Madame  Rentz'  Female  Minstrels,  to 
be  followed  by  Mabel  Santley's  Burlesque  Troupe — a  company  having 
the  Tony  Pastor  flavor.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  reopening  will 
be  a  success,  Locke  is  the  best  and  most  wide-awake  manager  in  the 
city,  and  he  carefully  considers  every  move  he  makes.  And  speaking  of 
burlesque  troupes  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  a  combination  is  at  present 
performing  at  Emerson's,  which  lays  claim  to  this  proud  distinction, 
without  sufficient  talent  to  carry  it  out  Outside  of  the  pretty  shape  and 
mechanical  warble  of  Adah  Richmond,  the  "  sole  proprietor  and  man- 
ager," there  was  nothing  to  recommend  the  performance  of  Chow 
Chmo,  and  the  faces  of  the  blonde  support  began  to  grow  as  long  and 
slender  as  their  legs,  when  in  stepped  Miss  Catherine  Lewis,  a  sister  of 
Jeffries,  aud  with  her  chic  and  sparkle  turned  the  tide.  ■  Kate  is  winsome 
in  her  ways,  possessed  of  some  knowledge  of  the  business  she  professes, 
and  in  Kenilworth  instilled  into  her  marble  angel  manager  sufficient 
animation  to  cover  the  stage  presence  of  the  rest  of  the  anatomy  with 
the  gauze  of  acceptability.  Her  rendition  of  "See  How  It  Sparkles" 
is  given  with  the  true  vim.  and  is  as  much  of  a  "hit"  as  was  Mrs. 
Oates'  "  Good-bye,  Sweetheart,  Good-bye" — only  I  suggest  the  use  of 
a  wine  glass  instead  of  that  clumsy  section  of  a  barber's  pole  known  as 
a  stage  goblet.  It  handicaps  the  girl  too  much.  This,  I  believe,  is 
about  the  sum  and  substance  of  my  local  theatrical  gossip  for  the  week. 
Business  East  is  said  to  be  very  dull  indeed,  and  agents  are  fairly  inun- 
dated with  talent  seeking  engagements.  In  what  condition  the  Spring 
will  find  managers,  is  a  matter  of  tearful  conjecture  with  theatrical 
people.  Yours,  ERGO. 


Une  Cause  Celebre  —  The  Latest  Parisian  Dramatic  Success.  | 
The  story  is  a  thrilling  one.  jean  Renaud  is  a  brave  sergeant  in  the 
French  army,  who,  after  a  skirmish  on  the  eve  of  Fontenoy,  falls  in  with 
a  traveler  lying  mortally  wounded  on  the  outskirts  of  a  forest  The 
dying  man  is  the  Count  de  Mornas,  who  had  been  proscribed,  and  who 
was  escaping  across  the  frontier,  carrying  on  his  person  several  familv 
papers,  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  some  rich  jewels.  The  face 
of  the  sergeant  seems  to  him  to  be  that  of  an  honest  man,  and  he,  con- 
sequently, confides  to  him  his  family  parchments,  his  gold,  and  his 
trinkets,  and  immediately  expires.  The  soldier  who  has  become  the 
repositary  of  this  precious  store  reflects  on  the  many  chances  of  a  bat- 
tle; he  may  himself  be  killed  on  the  morrow.  He  is  within  a  short 
distance  of  his  native  village,  where  live  his  wife  and  his  little  daughter 
Adrienne.  His  absence  may  pass  unnoticed;  at  any  rate  he  will  hazard 
the  risk.  No  sooner  decided  than  done,  and  he  rejoins  his  regiment 
without  being  missed.  In  the  battle  which  ensues  Jean  takes  a  flag  from 
the  enemy,  and  is  about  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  his  colonel,  the  Duke 
d'Aubeterre,  the  reward  of  his  valiant  conduct,  when  three  per- 
sons are  conducted  into  the  middle  of  the  camp — a  seneschal,  a  child, 
and  a  woman.  They  apprize  the  colonel  that  Madeleine  Renaud  had 
been  murdered  the  previous  night,  and  that  suspicion  falls  on  her  hus- 
band! The  evidence  is  strong  against  him,  the  most  terrible  and  over- 
whelming of  all  being  that  of  his  little  daughter,  only  six  years  of  age, 
who  says  that  while  in  the  room  next  to  that  occupied  by  her  mother, 
she  had  heard  a  loud  quarrel  between  her  parents.  The  judges  have  no 
choice  but  to  condemn  Jean  Renaud;  in  consequence,  however,  of  his 
brilliant  action  in  the  field,  he  is  not  sent  to  the  scaffold,  but  to  the 
hulks. .  The  real  culprit  is  not  the  brave  soldier,  but  a  robber  who  had 
overheard  the  scene  in  the  wood,  had  dogged  Jean  Renaud  to  the  village, 
and  then  stabbed  Madeleine  to  gain  possession  of  the  treasure.  When 
this  rufhan  attacks  Madeleine,  and  at  the  point  of  the  dagger  bids  the 
unhappy  woman  deliver  up  the  key  of  the  wardrobe  in  which  the  valu- 
ables are  concealed,  her  child  screams,  and  the  villain,  whose  name  is 
Lazare,  threatens  to  kill  the  little  girl  if  her  mother  does  not  say  to  her: 
"Cease  crying,  pet,  I  am  with  your  father."  Madeleine  obeys,  but 
Lazare  does  not  hesitate  to  stab  her  to  obtain  the  key  which  she  still 
refuses.  When  little  Adrienne  repeats  before  Jean  Renaud's  judges  the 
words  uttered  by  her  mother:  "Cease  crying,  pet,  I  am  with  your 
father."  the  evidence  is  considered  too  strong  to  be  withstood,  and  in 
spite  of  his  earnest  protestations  the  innocent  father  is  condemned  on 
the  testimony  of  the  child.  "  Thou  hast  destroyed  me,"  he  exclaims  to 
the  little  girl  as  he  clasps  her  in  his  arms,  "  but  remember  that  I  love 


and  forgive  thee!"  The  scene  is  a  poignant  one,  and  powerful  in 
dramatic  effect.  With  this  adieu  the  prologue  ends.  Twelve  years 
have  elapsed,  and  little  Adrienne,  left  without  her  natural  protector,  had 
been  taken  charge  of  by  the  village  cure;  but  some  time  after,  when  an 
old  friend  of  Jean  Renaud,  Sergeant  Chamboran.  passes  that  way.  he 
learns  that  a  virulent  epidemic  is  raging.  The  priest  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  it,  and  Adrienne  is  almost  at  the  point  of  death.  Chamboran,  who  has 
never  doubted  his  old  comrade's  innocence,  is  on  his  way  to  enter  on 
the  duties  of  factotum  in  the  house  of  the  Duke  d'Aubeterre.  his  former 
Colonel,  and  he  brings  the  little  girl  to  the  chateau,  passing  her  off  as 
an  orphan  whose  parents  have  succumbed  to  the  epidemic.  The 
Duchess  had  lost  a  daughter  of  the  same  age;  she  takes  a 'fancy  to 
Adrienne,  and  induces  her  husband  to  adopt  her  as  their  child. 
Adrienne  soon  comes  to  think  herself  really  their  daughter.  The  effect 
of  her  illness  has  been  to  deprive  her  of  all  memory  of  the  past,  and 
the  sole  recollection  she  retains  of  her  infancy  is  that  of  the  pale,  fond 
face  and  the  soft  voice  of  a  man  who  had  said  to  her,  "  Thou  hast 
destroyed  me^but  remember  that  I  love  and  forgive  thee ! "  In*  her 
dreams  and  thoughts  this  face  often  appears  to  her,  and  the  words  seem 
echoed  back  from  the  dim  past,  a  hallucination  which  troubles  the  mind 
of  the  young  girl.  The  Duchess  sends  Adrienne  to  be  educated  in  the 
house  of  a  canoness,  who  keeps  a  school  for  young  ladies,  and  there  she 
becomes  the  friend  and  intimate  companion  of  Valentine,  a  girl  whose 
real  name  the  good  canoness  keeps  secret,  because  it  is  that  of  a  pro- 
scribed nobleman  who  had  confided  his  daughter  to  her  care  when  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  country.  The  Duke's  chateau  is  situated 
within  a  short  distance  of  Toulon,  and  one  day,  as  Adrienne  and  Valen- 
tine are  in  the  park,  they  see  a  gang  of  galley  slaves  passing  under  an 
escort  The  heat  is  overpowering,  and  soldiers  and  convicts  halt  in 
the  middle  of  the  plain,  scorched  by  the  burning  sun.  Adrienne, 
touched  with  pity  at  the  sight  of  these  unfortunates,  bids  the  park- 
keeper  open  the  gates  so  as  to  allow  the  poor  wretches  to  rest  them- 
selves in  the  shade  and  near  a  fountain.  Then  she  and  her  friend 
distribute  money  to  the  convicts.  One  of  them  remains  apart  from  his 
companions,  and  his  face  strikes  her.  It  is  that  which  she  sees  so  often 
in  her  dreams,  and  the  man,  of  course,  is  no  other  than  Jean  Renaud. 
Adrienne  questions  him,  and  he  relates  his  sad  history.  The  girl  asks 
him,  trembling,  if  he  had  not  said  farewell  to  his  child,  and  he  has 
hardly  repeated  the  first  words  when  she  murmured  the  concluding  ones  ; 
father  and  daughter  have  recognized  each  other,  and  in  another  instant 
are  folded  in  a  clinging  embrace.  Jean  masters  his  emotion,  not  wishing 
that  his  daughter  should  compromise  the  happy  position  in  which  he 
finds  her.  He  had  thought  her  dead  from  misery,  but  she  must  abandon 
him  now.  He  will  bear  away  with  him  enough  joy  to  console  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  and  to  solace  all  his  suffering.  But  Adrienne  is 
resolved  not  to  renounce  her  father,  and  determines  to  establish  his 
innocence.  Fortune,  after  being  so  long  cruel,  favors  her  resolution. 
The  same  day  that  Adrienne  has  discovered  her  father,  the  Count  de 
Mornas  presents  himself  at  the  chateau.  -  He  is  the  proscribed  noble- 
man who  is  Valentine's  father,  and,  as  may  be  surmised,  is  no  other 
than  Lazare,  Madeleine's  murderer.  He  had  availed  himself  of  the 
papers  found  in  the  casket  to  assume  the  name  of  the  real  Count,  had 
obtained  pardon,  and  hopes  now  to  claim  Valentine  as  his  daughter  and 
to  possess  himself  of  the  family  property.  He  has  preserved  the  jewels 
as  a  proof  of  identity,  but  in  taking  those  of  the  Count  from 
Madeleine's  wardrobe  he  had  also  carried  away  a  necklace  that  was  a 
wedding  present  from  the  Duchess  d'Aubeterre  to  Jean  Renaud's  wife. 
By  this  the  real  criminal  is  discovered.  Valentine,  when  she  finds  this 
trinket,  sees  at  a  glance  that  the  father  of  her  friend  is  innocent,  but  if 
she  proclaims  the  fact  she  will  denounce  her  own  father.  From  the 
instant  that  she  has  a  proof  that  the  jewels  and  papers  have  been  stolen, 
she  ought  to  perceive  that  the  man  who  is  making  use  of  them  can  not 
be  a  true  Mornas,  and  consequently  that  he  is  not  her  father,  as  he 
pretends  to  be.  Adrienne  has  avowed  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  her 
interview  with  Jean,  and  the  convict  is  brought  to  the  chateau.  He  at 
once  declares  that  if  the  so-called  Count  de  Mornas  maintains  that  the 
jewels  have  been  always  in  his  possession,  he  must  be  the  murderer  of 
Madeleine.  The  canoness  on  her  part  proves  that  the  new-comer  is 
not  the  proscrit  who  had  confided  his  daughter  to  her  care.  He  is  not 
Valentine's  father.  On  this  assurance  Valentine  brings  forward  the 
necklace,  and  the  guilt  of  the  real  murderer  is  made  evident,  and  Jean 
Renaud's  innocence  placed  beyond  a  doubt. 

Salvini  has  just  made  a  tremendous  impression  on  Paris  with  his 
acting  in  the  closing  scene  of  La  Marie  Civile.  He  was  so  absolute'v 
true  to  nature  that  those  who  saw  him  felt  that  they  were  looking  at  a 
reality.  Some  interval  elapsed  after  the  curtain  fell  before  the  audience 
ventured  to  applaud.  Then  they  recalled  Salvini  repeatedly,  but — 
strangest  tribute  of  all  to  the  impression  produced — they  still  lingered 
about  their  places,  unwilling  to  leave,  the  women  sobbing  and  the  men 
very  pale.  One  very  odd  peculiarity  about  Salvini  is  that  off  the  stage 
he  never  can  remember  a  single  passage  from  any  one  of  his  many 
characters.  Once  before  the  footlights,  he  is  no  longer  Salvini — he  is 
the  personage  that  he  represents,  and  he  remembers  not  only  his  own 
part,  but  that  of  every  other  character  in  the  piece. 


Modjeska  still  adds  to  her  reputation  as  an  actress  in  New  York.  On 
Xew  Year's  Day  she  gave  a  special  matinee,  and  was  "  at  home  "  to  her 
brother  and  sister  professionals.  Dampier  follows  her  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue.  Miss  Eleanor  Carey  supports  Booth  in  New  York,  at  the  great 
actor's  special  request  Miss  Mary  Anderson  is  in  Memphis.  It  is 
reported  that  she  made  510,000  out  of  her  New  York  engagement. 
Emmet  has  again  been  looking  upon  the  wine  when  it  was  red — this 
time  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Miss  Effie  Ellsler  is  desirous  of  trying  her 
fortune  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Adolphe  d'Ennery  has  discovered  a  new  phase  of  the  much  be-wntten 
marriage  theme  for  his  new  comedy  just  brought  out  in  Paris. 
According  to  the  private  memoirs,  which  occupy  so  considerable  a  place 
in  French  history,  it  was  formerly  a  custom  to  marry  youths  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  to  girls  of  ten  or  twelve.  The  ceremony  being  over,  the 
newly-united  pair  were  separated,  the  husband  returning  to  school,  and 
the  wife  to  a  convent     Such  an  incident  is  the  subject  of  the  new  piece. 


It  is  gratifying  to  observe  in  various  parts  of  the  country  that  the  sug- 
gestion with  reference  to  the  reproduction  of  farces  is  being  adopted 
by  theatrical  managers.  There  is  so  much  that  is  admirable  and  health- 
ful in  the  old-fashined  English  farce  that  one  wonders  why  it  ever  was 
permitted  to  retire  to  the  background. 

Mme.  Marie  Roze,  Mr.  Strakosch's  new,  star  who  is  accompanied  to 
this  country  by  Mr.  Henry  Mapleson,  acting  manager  of  Her  Majesty's 
Opera,  as  her  agent,  is  a  handsome  brunette,  with  elegant  and  vivacious 
manners,  and  a  taste  in  dress  characteristic  of  the  true  Parisienne. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

The  Coming  Generation  will  require  Johnny  Palmer's 
telescopic  eyes  to  read  the  papers  without  Midler's  Eye 
Glasses.  Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  Barometer,  from 
$7.50  to  $60,  at  Midlers,  135  Montgomery-,  near  Bush. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  advertise- 
ment on  the  fifteenth  page,  of  the  Weber  Piano,  the  best 
instruments  made.  Sherman  &  Hyde  are  the  agents  for 
this  coast. 

Photogrhphs. — If  you  want  a  suitable  holiday  present 
get  one  of  those  beautiful  Miniatures  made  by  Messrs. 
Dames  &  Hayes,  No.  715  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  Rev.  Thomas  Guard,  pastor,  will 
preach  to-morrow  (Sunday)  at  11  a.  m.  and  at  j}£  p.  m; 
Sunday-school  at  2  p.  M.     Praise  service  at  6%  p.  m. 

Metropolitan-  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  preaches  every  Sun- 
day at  11  a.  M.  and  7  p.  m.  Sunday-school  at  12.30.  Seats 
free,  and  all  are  invited.  Morning  subject  to-morrow,  ' '  Lay 
Preaching;"  evening,  (t  Shadows." 


A  KDERSON  &°  RANDOLPH, 

importers  of 

WATCHES,     DIAMONDS, 

JEWELRY,     ETC.,     ETC., 

Corner  of  Montgomery  and  Sitter  Streets, 
San  Francisco. 


G 


RAND  OPERA  HOUSE, 

Mission  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
s'edv Acting  Manager. 


THIS  EVENING  AND  SATURDAY  MATINEE 
MISS    MINNIE    WALTON 


Will  appear  in  the  sparkling  Comedy  from  the  French,  en- 
titled 


THREE    MILLIONS    OF    MONEY. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  i4th, 


The  latest  Parisian  success,  the  Historical  Military-  Drama, 
entitled  the 


REGIMENT    OF    CHAMPAGNE. 


B 


'ALDU'IN'S  THEATRE. 


Thomas  Magl'ire  . , . 


Manager. 


GREAT  SUCCESS  OF 
CHARLES    R.    THORNE,    JR., 

AND   THE 

UNION    SQUARE    THEATRE    COMPANY. 


GRAND  MATINEE  THIS  AFTERNOON  AT  i  P.  M. 
AND  THIS  EVENING  AT  8  P.  M., 

LED  ASTRAY. 

Rudolphe  Chandoce C.  R.  Thome,  Jr. 

(HU  original  character.) 


Sunday    Evening,  Jan.  13th,  First  Benefit  in  San   Fran- 
cisco of 


MISS    FANNY    MORANT. 


The  entire  Company  will  appear  in  the  greatest  success  of 
the  season, 

THE    DANICHEFFS. 


Monday  Evening,  January  14th,  THE  DANICHEFFS. 


In  active  preparation,  the  great  success, 

THE    GENEVA   CROSS. 

CCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 

Musical  Recitals  at  Mercantile  Library  Hall. 
SECOND      SUBSCRIPTION      SERIES. 

FIRST  CONCERT,  Friday,  Jan.  25th,  1878. 

Miss  ALICE  SCHMIDT Pianoforte 

Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr Violin 

Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

Mr.  CLIFFORD  SCHMIDT Violin 

Pupil  of  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT Viola 

Mr.  ERNST  SCHMIDT Violoncello 

Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  HARRY  PATEMAN. 

Musical  Director.  Manager. 

Doors  open  at  7.30  p.  M.;"  concert  to  commence  at  8  p.  M.; 
carriages  at  to  p.  M. 


LARGEST    STORE   AND   STOCK 


IN    THE    CITY. 


DESIGNING.  DIAMOND   SETTING,  AND  MANU- 
FACTURING. 

WATCHES    REPAIRED. 


GOODS    SENT   TO  ALL   PARTS  OF  THE  COAST. 


BANCROFT, 

KNIGHT  &  CO. 

733  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

GENERAL   AGENTS   FOR 

KNABE     PIANOS, 

DECKER  PIANOS,     IRVING  PIANOS, 
PRINCE  ORGANS, 

WATERS  ORGANS. 

DEALERS     IN 

SHEET  MUSIC,  MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE. 

IS'  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  TO  RENT.  "Si 


P 


4  LACE    HOTEL 

RESTAURANT. 

FtRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 

Quiet  and  desirable  place  for  Ladies  and   Gentlemen   and 

Families. 

ENTRANCE,  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  COURT. 

Vyarke:;  Leland. 


I.   W.   TABER    &    CO., 

26  MONTGOMERY  ST., 


'THE   BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM, 

A  Preparatory  School  to  the  University. 


Accommodations  for  boarders  first-class,  but  the  number 
for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limited.  The  terms  of  tuition 
for  day  scholars  will  be  made  very  reasonable,  in  order  that 
the  advantages  of  this  institution  may  be  extended  to  as 
many  as  possible.     For  circulars,  address, 

JOHN  F.  BURRIS,  Principal, 

Berkeley,  California. 


CALIFORNIA 


MILITARY   ACADEMY. 


Next  Term  will  Commence  January  2,  1878. 

REV.  DAVID  McCLURE,  Ph.  D.,  Principal, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 

[No.  24  Post  Street, 

EAN  FnATCISCO,  CAI. 
Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute.  Send  for  circular. 
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LD  FOLKS'  CONCERT, 


THE  GRANDEST  ENTERTAINMENT 


Of  the   the   kind  ever   given   in  this   city,  will  commence 
in  the 

METROPOLITAN    TEMPLE, 

Corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets, 

THURSDAY  EVENING Jan.  17th 

And  continue  every  evening,  and  a 

MATINEE  SATURDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE   MADRIGAL   BOYS! 

Harry  Gates,  late  tenor  of  the  English  Opera  Company, 
Ella  Seager,  and  a  large  Company  of  the  best  Sogers, 
Orchestra,  etc.  "Sherburne,"  "Sound  the  loud  Timbrel," 
and  other  grand  old  pieces  will  be  rendered,  with  modern, 
comic  and  entertaining  songs  and  pieces. 

Admission  50  cents  to  all  parts  of  the  house.  Chil  dreo 
half  price. 


ARTISTIC    PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

NEAR  SUTTER  STREET. 


J^HE  SCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 

MISS  ALICE  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil   of    the   Conservatory  of   Leipsic),   Teacher  of  the 

Pianoforte. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT, 

Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Thorough 

Bass. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr. 

(Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violin. 

MR.  ERNST  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil   of   the   Conservatory  of    Leipsic),   Teacher  of  the 

Violoncello. 

Lessons  may  be  given  either  at  private  residences,  or  at 
707 _Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

N.  B. — Lessons  in  ensemble  Music  a  specialty. 


A/fME.  B.  ZELTSKA'S 

INSTITUTE, 

932  POST  STREET, 

FRENCH,   GERMAN   AND   ENGLISH. 

DAY  AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOR    YOUNG    LADIES. 


"  The  Argonaut ' 


Would  call  the  attention  of  Printers  to  its  new  dress 
of  the 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


EXTRA-HARD    METAL 


SCOTCH  TYPE 


FROM   THE   FOUNDRY  OF 


MESSRS.    MILLER    &    RICHARD, 


EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND, 


AND   St'PPLIED   THROUGH    THE   BRANCH    HOUSE, 


Nas.jsg  Commercial  and  205  Leidesdorff  Sis, 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


HTHE  FOLLOWING  APPEARED  IN 
the  Printers'   Guide,  issued  a  few  weeks  ago 
from  the  Foundry  of  Painter  &  Co. : 


"The  Argonaut  seems  to  have  got  enough  of  that  extra 
hard,  double-distilled,  copper-fastened  Scotch  type,  as  :t  is 
now  printed  on  our  tough  and  durable  type,  and  consequent- 
ly presents  a  much  neater  and  clearer  appearance  than  for- 
merly. The  Argonaut,  as  the  name  is  now  applied,  indi- 
cates a  California  journal,  and  to  have  been  printed  on 
foreign  made  type  was  indeed  something  of  an  anomaly,  and 
it  came  to  this  sensible  conclusion  none  tod  soon.  It  would 
be  very  much  like  Californians  boasting  about  their  native 
wines,  and  then  using  the  inferior  foreign  ones  instead,  when 
all  the  world  admits  ours  is  a  superior  article. " 


The  above  article  is  false  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  the  proof  is  that  the  ARGONAUT  appeals  to-day 
in  a  new  dress  of  our  type. 


The  neNt  term  will  commence  January-  3,  1S78.  Kinder- 
garten connected  with  the  Institute.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress 

Mate,   B.  ZEITSKA,   Principal. 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 
320  Post  Street, 


SAS  F1U5C1S' 


Bishop  s  Directory 

FOR    1878 

IS     NOW     BEING    PRINTED. 


ttST  All  changes  in  firms,  removals,  etc.,  should  be  handed 

in  at  once. 

B    C.  VANDALL,  Publisher, 

518  Clay  Street. 


We  beg  to  inform  the  printers  of  this  coast  that  we 
have  added  lately  to  our  resources  a  complete 
ELECTROTYPE  AND  STEREOTYPE  FOUN- 
DRY, and  are  now  prepared  to  do  all  kinds  of 


Elect  i'otyping  and  Stereotyping 


AT  SHORT  NOTICE. 


All  work  guaranteed.      We  are  also  agents  for  the 
sale  of  the 


OAMPBELL,    HOE, 

PEERLESS,  AND 

GORDON  PRESSES, 

And  keep  them  constantly  in  stock. 


MILLER  &  RICHARD, 

529  Commercial  St.  a/:.;'  : 
-     SAX  FRANCISCC 
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its^iiiiiMS 


Lydia  Thompson  refuses  to  lift  a  hoof  til!  after  Easter. 

It  is  noticed  that  a  horrid  loafer  is  generally  a  man  of  loaf  horrid. 

There  are  four  Miltons  in  Congress;  some  inglorious,  but  none  mute. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Talraage  will  abandon  round  dances  in  the  pulpit 

The  late  frost  on  the  milkman's  mustache  chilled  the  hired  girl  to  the 
heart.  « 

Between  a  bmss-band  leader  and  his  men  there  is  nothing  but  a  word 
and  a  blow. 

A  dairyman  wishes  to  sell  a  good  milk  route,  leading  from  the  stable 
to  the  pump. 

The  horn  of  the  hunter  is  no  longer  heard  on  the  hill.    It  is  carried  in 
a  pocket  flask. 

A  fellow  who  wanted  to  be  married  asked  the  preacher  to  "  earn-  the 
noose  to  Mary." 

Landlady's  candid  little  girl — "  Ah,  mother  looks  nicer  in  that  bon- 
net than,  yoit  do  ! " 

Grant  and  Vesuvius  are  reported  by  the  Boston  Post  to  have  had  a 
friendly  smoke  together, 

Hosiery  is  lower  to-day.—  Boston  Globe.  There  is  only  one  remedy. 
They  should  wear  garters. 

Mrs.  Oates  denied  that  she  was  guilty,  and  a  listener  says  it  was  as 
good  a  bit  of  acting  as  he  ever  saw. 

It  is  believed  by  the  Xew  York  Herald  that  Roscoe  Conkling  will  not 
stop  until  he  reaches  Constantinople. 

A  Brooklyn  girl  lias  been  arrested  for  burglary — as  if  a  young  woman 
had  no  right  to  be  out  with  her  jimmy. 

The  helmet  hat  was  born  right  for  shooting,  and  has  no  rights  which 
an  outraged  populace  is  bound  to  respect. 

Xo  person  wishing  to  avoid  slang  words  and  nicknames  will  call  it 
"banjo."     The  full  name  is  "  banjoseph." 

Professor  of  Rhetoric:  "  What  important  change  came  over  Burns  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life?"     Senior:  "He  died." 

Russia's  great  journalist  is  named  Katkoff.  He  appears  to  be  on  the 
fence,  judging  from  the  tone  of  some  of  his  articles. 

The  burglar's  prayer:  "  Kind  heaven  !  I  do  not  pray  for  wealth,  but 
place  me  within  amis  length  of  the  man  who  has  it." 

It  is  intimated  that  George  Washington  knew  how  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut.     George  was  a  man — that  was  what  helped  him. 

It  has  come  to  the  worst;  a  meeting  is  now  unavoidable.  Miss  Kel- 
logg called  Miss  Cary  a  "leather-lunged  old  son  of  a  gun." 

The  latest  moonshine  song,  "  Darling,  kiss  my  eyelids  down,"  is 
supposed  to  be  a  quiet  sarcasm  on  the  young  man's  mustache. 

"  Boiling  hair  in»a  solution  of  tea  will  darken  it,"  says  an  exchange; 
but  some  folks  don't  like  to  have  their  tea  darkened  in  that  way. 

The  Bible  tells  you  not  to  call  a  man  a  fool.  But  then  if  he  really  is 
one  what  are  you  to  do,  since  the  Bible  enjoins  you  to  tell  the  truth? 

At  the  Aquarium.— Juvenile  physiologist:  "  And  was  that  where  the 
poor  whale  lived,  papa?    Did  he  blubber  much  before  he  died,  papa?" 

Farjeon,  the  novelist,  vehemently  declares  that  ' '  so  helb  him  crazhous, 
he  nefer  was  a  Chew,  and  he  nefer  will  be  one  off  he  has  to  starve  first." 

What  we  want  to  know,  if  that  San  Francisco  publisher  will  tell  us,  is, 
if  the  avenging  Danites  of  the  Mormon  church  were  the  orginal  Dans  of 
death? 

Lucy  Stone  says  that  the  two  great  powers  now  arrayed  against  wo- 
man suffrage  are  free  whisky  and  the  ignorant,  bigoted,  priest-ridden 
masses. 

From  Michigan  we  learn  that  the  world  will  soon  and  all  of  a  sudden 
come  to  an  end.  Young  man,  you  struck  the  alarm  in  the  wrong 
district. 

There  is  an  article  in  circulation  telling  "  How  to  avoid  paying  doc- 
tors'bills."  A  Danbury  physician  judges  from  his  bulky  ledger  that 
the  people  already  know. 

The  Danbury  Xeivs  reports,  with  ineffable  recklessness,  that  "there 
is  a  man  in  Slawson  whose  feet  are  so  big  that  he  has  to  put  on  fiis 
stockings  over  his  head." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  says  the  Piute  Indians  are  one  ahead  of  the 
white  man.  A  head  of  the  white  man  was  always  a  weakness  of  the 
Piutes.     (Don't  throw  any  bouquets.) 

"  What's  the  difference,"  asked  the  teacher  in  arithmetic,  "between 
one  yard  and  two  yards?"  "A  fence!"  said  Tommy  Beales.  Then 
Tommy  sat  on  the  ruler  fourteen  times. 

The  world  may  never  know  what  unutterable  things  a  hotel  waiter 
thinks  when  he  folds  his  arms  and  leans  against  the  wall  to  gaze  down 
upon  you  in  mournful  silence  with  dreamy  eves. 

Canvas  supenders  now  seem  to  be  worn  by  almost  all  ladies.  There's 
no  "give"  to  them,  and  that's  the  reason  you  occasionally  hear  a 
button  fly  off  when  a  lady  grabs  for  her  skirt. 

The  late  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  not  famous  for  intellect.  He  com- 
plained tbaPthe  flies  would  get  into  his  mouth.  "  Perhaps  if  vour  Roval 
Highness  were  to  shut  it."     "Ah,  I  did  not  think  of  that." 

■  -i  -bought  he  would  present  his  wife  with  material  for  a  new 
.  r.  _    hat  surprised  to  see  the  dealer  slip  the  cloth  in  an  en- 
-     ,;;   '.    would  have  the  buttons  sent  right  up  in  a  dray. 


"The  President,"  says  the  Burlington  Hawk-Bye,  "has  refused  to  sell ! 
the  copyright  of  his  message,  as  he  intends  to  bring  it  out  in  holiday 

stvle  as  a  juvenile  story  book.     Now  is  the  time  to  make  up  clubs." 

Mr.  Richard  White's  latest  critic  is  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  which 
proceeds  to  show  that  his  phrase  "squealing  pork"  is  inadmissible, 
inasmuch  as  when  a  hog  becomes  pork  he  loses  the  power  to  squeal. 

Kate  Field  writes  from  London,  that  if  she  has  not  married  an  Ameri- 
can man,  "  it  is  because  I  love  too  many  of  them."  That  is  a  good 
reason  sometimes.     "  Melican  man,  loo  much  likee,  heap  no  havee." 

One  of  the  old  settlers  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  seeing  the  name  of 
"  Psyche"  on  the  hull  of  a  yacht,  the  other  day,  spelled  it  out  slowly, 
and  then  exclaimed,  "  Well,  if  that  aint  the  biggest  way  to  spell  fish." 

Jones—"  Did  you  see  the  star  shower  the  other  night,  Miss  Jessica?" 
Miss  Jessica  (with  a  rapid  but  comprehensive  survey  of  the  heavens) — 
"  Xo;  but  it  couldn't  have  been  much,  for  there  are  no  stars  missing." 

A  painter  once  a  store  did  keep, 

And  he  was  quite  a  joker; 
For  when  he  found  his  girl  asleep, 

He  with  a  yellow  ocher. 

St.  Louis  is  to  have  a  ten-foot  high  statue  of  Shakespeare.  The  city 
fathers  merely  asked  the  sculptor  if  the  deceased  Shakespeare  was  a 
Chicago  man,  and  when  he  said  "no,"  they  replied  "all  right,  cut  the 
old  stat." 

A  hen  nosing,  or  rather  billing,  around  one  morning.for  something  to 
wet  her  whistle  with,  found  some  wine  in  a  broken  bottle  and  sipped  it, 
and  immediately  she  started  on  a  waltz,  crying,  "Cut-cut-cut-cut. 
Cut-aw-bal" 

A  Roseville  man  went  home  the  other  night  and  tenderly  kissed  his 
wife.  When  she  recovered  somewhat  from  her  astonishment  she  real- 
ized the  unhappy  truth,  and  wept  copiously.  The  Roseville  man  was  as 
tight  as  a  brick. 

"  Captain,  jewel,"  said  a  son  of  Erin,  as  the  ship  was  coming  on  the 
coast  in  inclement  winter  weather,  "have  ye  an  almanac  on  hand ?" 
"  Xo,  I  haven't."  "  Then,"  replied  Pat,  "we  shall  have  to  take  the 
weather  as  it  comes." 

An  Irishman  jumped  into  the  water  and  saved  a  miser  from  drowning. 
The  miser  presented  him  with  a  sixpence,  whereupon  the  witty  Celt, 
turning  the  coin  over  and  over  in  his  hand,  said,  "Sure,  I  think  I've 
been  overpaid  for  that  job." 

This  advertisement  strikes  us  as  being  infantile  in  its  simplicity:  "A 
voung  lady,  perfectly  competent,  wishes  to  form  a  class  of  young  mo- 
thers and  nurses,  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  talking  to  infants  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  interest  and  please  them." 

A  keeper  in  the  London  circus  was  feeding  the  elephant  gruel  when 
the  animal  picked  him  up  and  flung  him  forty  feet.  It  is  singular,  as 
much  as  has  been  said  in  the  papers  against  feeding  elephants  with 
gruel  that  people  will  persist  in  the  practice. 

The  Ute  Indians  were  over  a  year  finding  out  that  signing  their  names 
to  a  piece  of  paper  was  anything  more  than  an  act  of  courtesy  to  the 
agent.  After  he  had  laid  them  out  of  about  $20,000,  they  began  to  see 
that  the  pen  was  mightier  than  the  tomahawk. 

When  the  manager  of  a  church  fairannounces  that  one  of  the  deacons 
has  drawn  a  pair  of  vases,  and  another  deacon,  who  was  asleep  in  the 
corner,  partially  arouses  himself  and  remarks,  "  They  are  good!"  the 
circumstance  is  not  entirely  without  significance. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood  has  reached  the  altitude  of  per- 
fection in  Canada.  The  superintendent  of  a  mill  up  there  says  a  tree  is 
cut  dow"n  and  shoved  into  one  end  of  the  mill,  and  five  minutes  later 
there  is  a  neighbor  at  the  other  end  to  borrow  the  paper, 

Mr.  Mark  Twain,  undismayed  by  the  miserable  failure  of  his  humor- 
ous speech  at  the  Whittierbanquet,  has  taken  charge  of  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Hartford  Cot/rant,  and  calls  on  Senator  Conkling  to 
"side  with  the  President  in  his  great  work  of  purifying  our  politics." 

The  Washington  Capital  is  responsible  for  this  paragraph:  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg  dines  in  her  own  room,  off  her  own  China  and  solid  sil- 
ver. An  hotel  waiter,  who  carried  her  coffee  one  morning,  says:  "  Dis 
eve?  Oh,  dat's  nuflin.      1  hit  a  trunk  coming  out  o'  de  room  in  a  hurry." 

"This  is  a  regular  monkey  wrench," 

A  witty  showman  said. 
When  the  big  gorilla  snathced  his  hair 
^  By  the  handful  from  his  head. 

A  coffin-maker  was  asked  for  whom  he  was  making  a  coffin,  and  he 
replied,  "  Mr.  Swift."  "Why,  man,"  replied  the  other,  "  he  is  not 
dead  yet."  "  Don't  you  trouble  yourself,"  replied  the  sturdy  mechanic. 
"  Dr.  Coe  told  me  to  make  his  coffin,  and  I  guess  he  knows  what  he 
gave  him." 

"  I  wonder  what  caused  the  explosion."  "Why — why,  they  say  it 
blewr  up."  "Yes — '  blew  up,'  of  course,  but  what  blew  up?  The  boiler 
is  found  intact."  "  Dat's  jest  it,  Mr.  Curtis;  dat's  what's  de  matter. 
Wen  de  biler  gets  in  dat  state,  jest  a  tea-cup  full  of  watah  '11  blow  it  to 
de  debble." 

"  Now,"  sobbed  a  devout  Xorth  Carolina  fisherman,  as  a  passenger 
packet  came  crushing  ashore  in  the  storm  and  darkness.  "  Nowr,"  he 
exclaimed,  raising  his  hands  to  heaven  and  falling  on  his  knees,  "now, 
thank  heaven,  my  wife  and  daughters  can  have  good  clothes  and  jewelry 
to  wear  to  church." 

Kimon  Sameron,  you  are  not  the  man  we  took  you  for.  You  paid 
the  widow  Mary  Oliver  $1,000.  Why  didst  it?  Do  you  mean  to  say 
vou  are  going  to  hush  up  this  pleasant  little  affair,  and  give  over  to 

blight  and  rust  the  large  and  beautiful  crop  of  curiosity  that  has  now 
been  in  blossom  some  months? 

There  is  one  experience  which  teaches  a  man  all  about  the  profound- 
est  depths  of  despair.  It  is  to  sit  in  a  barber's  chair,  and  just  as  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  razor  reminds  you  that  there  are  two  jugular  veins 
close  at  hand,  to  have  some  invisible  demon  start  a  sneeze.  If  a  man 
ever  thinks  rapidly  that's  the  time. 

It  is  the  custom  among  certain  tribes  in  Liberia  that  when  a  woman 
is  married  she  must  prepare  the  wedding  dinner  'with  her  own  hands. 
If  such  a  custom  prevailed  in  this  country,  in  many  instances  the  groom 
and  his  friends  would  slide  out  immediately  after  dinner  and  rush  into  a 
restaurant  to  get  something  fit  to  eat. 

Colonel  Ingersoll's  book  of  sermons  doesn't  have  much  influence  on 
the  religious  sentiments  of  the  rural  Community.  It's  when  a  hogweigh- 
ing  700  pounds  turns  in  and  dies  with  the  cholera,  just  while  the  owner 
is  refusing  the  biggest  kind  of  an  offer  for  it,  that  loosens  the  farmer's 
grasp  on  his  olden  faith  in  Providence, 

Mark  Twain  introduced  William  D.  Howells  to  a  Hartford  audience 
on  Wednesday  night  in  the  following  style:  "The  gentleman  who  is  now 
to  address  you  is  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  has  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  literary  world  which  I  need  not  say  anything  about.  I  am 
only  here  to  back  up  his  moral  character." 


A  tramp  was  arrested,  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  sentenced  for 
three  months.  The  justice,  in  explaining  the  sentence,  remarked,  that 
while  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  prisoner  had  been  guilty  of  any 
crime,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  commit  him,  as  he  had  the  wild  haggard 
look  of  a  man  about  to  start  a  newspaper, 


Our  friend  Jones,  the  other  day,  while  looking  at  the  skeleton  of  an 
ass  which  had  been  dug  out  of  a  sand-pit,  and  admiring  and  wondering 
at  the  structure  of  that  despised  animal,  made  a  very  unfortunate  use  of 
words.  "Ah,"  said  he,  with  the  deepest  humility,  and  simplicity  worthy 
of  La  Fontaine,   "we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  !" 

A  Massachusetts  Irishman  has  his  honest  doubts  on  the  uppermost 
theological  questions.  His  wife  died  recently,  and  meeting  a  friend  on 
the  street,  he  said,  despondingly:  "Well,  the  old  wqnian  is  gone." 
"  Where?"  asked  the  sympathizing  friend,  who  had  not  heard  of  her 
decease.     "  I  don't  know,  but  she  is  dead,  anyhow,"  said  Patrick. 

There  is  nameless  joy  and  an  indescribable  exaltation  in  the  highest 
rewards  and  triumphs  of  literature,  oratory,  state  craft,  the  pulpit,  and 
the  bar,  but  it  is  when  the  patientest  young  man  of  the  three  sees  his 
two  rivals  disappear  through  the  outer  door  Sunday  night,  who  climbs  to 
the  top  of  high  Olympus,  and  leans  back  and  makes  himself  easy  with 
the  immortal  gods. 

How  many  times  have  you  looked  in  the  glass,  smoothed  your  cravat, 
pulled  up  your  collar,  and  thought  yourself  a  fine-looking  man  ?  We  are 
alt  more  or  less  like  Sidney  Smith,  who  went  into  a  room  fitted  up  with 
numberless  mirrors,  and  seeing  himself  in  every  direction,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  that  draw  ing^room  contained  about  a  dozen  of  the  hand- 
somest clergymen  in  England. 

An  old  poet  said  "a  low,  soft  voice  was  an  excellent  thing  in  woman." 
Yes,  it  probably  is,  but  of  what  account  is  it  when  she  suddenly  has 
occasion  to  call  her  oldest  son  off  the  top  of  the  house,  shout  after  the 
departing  milkman,  shoo  a  cow  out  of  the  garden,  shriek  down  into  the 
cellar  that  the  baby  had  fallen  into  the  cistern,  and  howl  "  fire"  for  her 
neighbor's  burning  bam,  all  at  the  same  time? 

Mrs.  Warren,  of  Sacramento,  is  a  reformer  of  the  dress  of  her  sex. 
She  advocates  the  discarding  of  corsets,  and  the  wearing  of  compre- 
hensive undergarments.  She  made  a  "chemiloon"  on  her  plan,  com- 
prising the  usual  two  articles  in  one.  She  wore  it  at  a  meeting  of  her 
reform  club,  and  found  to  her  consternation  that,  owing  to  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  material,  she  was  unable  to  sit  down. 

The  Arizona  Miner  tells  a  story  of  two  friends  who  were  recently 
attacked  by  Indians  in  that  State.  They  were  both  on  mules,  and  the 
arrows  were  whistling  by  them  in  clouds.  The  mules  were  of  unequal 
powers  of  speed,  and  the  foremost  man  sung  out:  "Joe,  why  don't  you 
come  along?"  Joe,  whose  arm  and  legs  were  flying  in  the  air  like  a 
runaway  windmill,  replied,  as  an  arrow  grazed  his  ear:  "  Do  I  act  like 
a  man  who  is  throwing  off?" 

In  a  hotel  at  Coming  there  is  the  warning  prohibition  posted  on  the 
door  of  every  room:  "  Guests  are  positively  forbidden  to  light  matches 
on  the  walls."  And  do  you  know  what  is  the  effect  of  that  notice? 
Every  man  who  goes  to  that  hotel  lights  the  match  on  the  walls,  and 
then  wipes  it  up  and  down  the  cleanest  place  he  can  find  on  the  wall  to 
rub  it  out,  and  he  doesn't  let  up  so  long  as  there  is  enough  of  the 
match  left  to  make  a  mark  with. 

When  you  see  a  man,  with  a  long  willow  switch  in  his  hand,  sneak 
cautiously  down  to  the  back  fence,  and  stealthily  pull  himself  up  until 
his  head  is  above  the  top  of  it,  and  then  look  anxiously,  longingly,  and 
with  a  disappointed  expression  withal,  up  and  down  and  all  around  a 
vast,  lifeless,  uninhabited  scope  of  vacant  lot  without  a  sign  of  human 
life  about  it,  yyou  rfiay  safely  bet  your  little  pile  that  there  is  a  broken 
window  in  that  man's  house  and  a  twelve-year-old  boy  about  a  thousand 
miles  aw^ay  and  still  going. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  tells  a  very  good  story  at  the  expense  of 
Aimee.  She  was  traveling  East  from  Chicago  in  a  Pullman  sleeper, 
which  was  next  to  the  express  car,  in  winch  a  tame  bear  was  confined. 
The  animal  became  loose,  and  clambering  over  into  the  sleeper  crawled 
sociably  into  the  warm  berth  occupied  by  the  diva.  The  fascinating 
little  dramatic  cocktail  presently  awakened,  and  in  the  dark  felt  the 
shaggy  coat  of  the  intruder.  "  I  em  noting  surprise  at  de  sangfroid  of 
ze  Western  mans,"  she  remarked  calmTy,  "but  you  might  at  leas'  tek  off 
your  ulstair." 

It  seems  to  be  the  ambition  of  all  young  wives  to  look  well  when  any 
one  calls,  A  Xevada  bride  heard  a  ring  at  the  front  door.  The  maid 
was  out,  and  she  rushed  up  stairs  to  "fix  up  "  a  little  before  admitting 
the  caller.  There  was  a  moment  of  lightning  work  before  the  dressing 
case.  Quicker  than  it  takes  us  to  tell  it,  a  ribbon  was  fastened  at  her 
throat,  a  flower  stabbed  in  her  hair,  a  flash  of  powder  on  her  face,  and 
she  was  at  the  door,  all  smiles  and  blushes.  The  gentleman  said  he  had 
walked  from  Omaha  and  couldn't  remember  that  he  had  tasted  food 
since  he  left  Cheyenne. 

A  Englishman  writes.  Of  the  first  group  of  Americans  he  met,  he  says: 
"  They  fully  bore  out  all  we  had  heard  about  this  country.  The  eldest 
daughter  was  rather  pretty,  but  sallow-  and  unhealthy,  and  she  drank  a 
frightful  quantity  of  ice  water.  The  mamma  was  shrunken  and 
shriveled — all  eyes,  like  a  young  crow — and  seemed  afflicted  with  a  pro- 
found melancholy.  The  papa  devoted  himself  to  his  newspaper  and  his 
toothpick,  and  there  were  one  or  two  younger'children,  noisy,  turbulent, 
petted,  and  impertinent.  All  these  well  known  characteristics  we  per- 
ceived at  a  glance.  It  is  true  we  afterward  discovered  that  the  family 
was  English,  but  that  was  of  little  account." 

Tyndall  and  Huxley  have  a  vocabulary  of  their  own.  When  they 
were  sitting  together  on  the  Matterhorn,  one  day,  the  following  conver- 
sation took  place: 

Huxley — "  How  is  your  molecular  action  this  morning?" 

"  Thank  you  kindly,"  said  Tyndall,  "  my  bioplasts  are  pretty  active 
just  now.     How  is  it  with  your  own  atoms?" 

"Ah,  my  dearest  friend,  they  are  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium, 
and  I  must  confess  that  the  definite  combination  of  heterogeneous 
changes,  both  simultaneous  and  successive,  is  not  in  correspondence 
with  external  coexistencies  and  sequence." 

Tyndall  simply  replied  with  a  sigh,  and  then  they  both  sat  down  on 
another  bit  of  ice. 

There  is  one  experience  which  always  comes  as  a  crucial  test  to  man's 
moral  nature.  The  wise  man  tells  us  that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things, 
but  to  have  two  things  which  are  eternally  opposed  to  each  other  occur 
at  the  same  moment  is  very  perplexing.  To  sit  down  at  a  dinner  with 
a  choice  company  is  delightful;  but  just  when  you  have  filled  your 
mouth  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  feel  the  stealthy  approaches  of  a  sneeze 
is  utter  despair.  Human  nature  knows  no  profounder  depths  of  gloom, 
It  is  a  fearful  combat,  and  to  say  that  the  whole  man  is  wTetched  and 
wishes  himself  a  thousand  times  dead,  or  that  he  had  been  attacked 
with  leprosy  just  before  your  invitation  reached  him,  is  but  feebly  to 
express  his  condition.  Sneezing  is  a  delight  when  you  have  time  to 
enjoy  it;  but  that  intrusive  sneeze  which  will  occur  at  the  wrong 
moment  is  the  despair  of  science. 

Mr.  Duffey  swears  off: 

9  o'clock,  A.  M.  "I  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and  for  ever  for- 
swear the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages." 

10  A.  M.  "No,  thank  you.  Flay  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and  for 
ever  forswear  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages." 

11  A.  M.  "  Xuck,  don'  drink.  Laid  my  han"  on  m'  heart  's 
morning,  an'  for  ever  forswore  the  use  of  intoxicatmg  beverages." 

High  noon.  "  Xbrrabit.  Laid  my  han"  on  my  heart  'sh  morning, 
and  f'r  ever  forswore  th'  use  of  intoxicating  beveragesh." 

2.00  P.  M.  "  Firsh  time  doeshn't  count.  But  'sh  morning  laid  m' — 
hie — hand  ommy  heart,  and  for  ever  forshwore  use  of  intoxicathing  bev- 
alages." 

4.00  p.  M.  "  Settemupagain!  Thish  lash  times  Laymy  han'  nommy 
— hie! — heart,  and  full  ever  foshwear  uge  of  intoxicated  bellavages." 

10.00  P.  M.  "Lamrod,  fill  th'  fuf— fuf — hie! — fuf— flowing  bo — hie! 
— owl!  He'sh  jolly  goo'  fuf — feller,  Lesh  fellever  f 'shwear  uge  of  toch- 
shicadel  bevagels." 

11.30  P.  m.  "  Whoop  pee!  I'm  al'  ri'!  'Smatter'th  you?  Nev"  mind 
bootsch;  alius  shleep 'ith  'em  on.  Lesh  fever  f'shwear — hie — tocksh 
— f'shwear  tockshy— tocksh — tocksheadl — " 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


rYOHN    T.    LITTLE, 

DISCOUNT    BROKER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT, 

And    Dealer   in    United    States,    State,    City,   and  County 
Bonds,  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 

412  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


$400,000 

To  loan  on  City  and  Country  Real  Estate. 


$250,000 

"To  loan  on  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 


MERCANTILE    PAPER 

Discounted,  and  Money  loaned  upon  all  kinds  of  Collateral. 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE, 

412  Montgomery  Street. 


pOR 


R     SALE. 


TWO     FIFTY-VARA     LOTS 


FOR  SALE, 


Either  as  a  Whole  or  in-  Subdivisions. 


Lots  I  and  6,  in  Block  No.   iSS,    Western 
Addition. 


THESE    LOTS   ARE   SITUATED   Of," 

WEST   SIDE   OF    OCTAVIA    STREET,    BETWEEN 
[FILBERT  AND  GREENWICH. 

Cottage  Hocse.     Fine  Fritt  and  Shade  Trees. 

PRICE,    $18,000, 

Any  reasonable  part  of  which  may  be  left  on  mortgage  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest.     Inquire  of 

JOHN  T.  LITTLE,  412  Montgomery  Street. 


Piano: 

J~\ECKER  BRO.'S, 

EMERSON,  FISCHER  UPRIGHT. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS. 


We   sell   none   but    First-Class   Pianos   and  Organs,  and 
guarantee  full  satisfaction. 

SZJT  Pianos  and  Organs  sold  on  installments.     Old  instru- 
ments taken  in  part  pay. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

633  and  635  Clay  Street. 


JOHN  H.  CARMANY  &  CO., 

NEWSPAPER,  BOOK,  AND  JOB 

PRINTERS, 

409  Washington  Street,  Sax  Francisco. 

Publishers  of  the  Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review, 

California   Horticulturist,    San    Francisco   Market 

Review  (letter-sheet  form),  Wine  and  Liquor 

Herald,  Freight  Circular,  etc.,  etc. 


r*     H.    STREET, 

BOOK,   JOB,   AND   GENERAL 

PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Street, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as 

Cards,  Circulars, 

Bill  Heads,  Envelopes, 

Receipts,  Hand  Bills, 

Letter  Heads,  Notes, 
Orders  of  Dancing, 

Concert  Programmes, 
Bills  of  Lading, 

Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc. 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


c^OS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 
624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 
San  Francisco,!  California. 


PRO  TE  C  TI 0  N  !         :  THE  ARG0XAUT  bound. 
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UNIFORMED    MESSENGERS 


AT    ALL    HOURS. 


The  elegant  Coupes  and  Hacks  of  the  L'nited  Carriage 
Company  can  be  summoned  free  of  charge. 

The  Metropolitan  Telegraph  Department  of  this  Company 
has  offices  established  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Tariff,  in- 
cluding delivery,  25  cenLs  for  20  words. 

Boxes  placed  in  Residences  and  Stores  free.  Rental, 
$2  50  per  month. 

General  Office,  222  Sansome  Street. 

JNO.   I.  SABIN,  Superintendent. 


IMPORTANT/ 

DR.  MINTIE  WOULD  ANNOUNCE  TO  HIS  MANY 
friends  and  patients  that  he  may  be  consulted  upon  and  will 
treat  all  chronic  disease  of  every  kind  and  character,  those  of  a 
delicate  nature,  together  with  those  pronounced  incurable  ; 
and  hereby  invites  all  those  suffering  to  call  and  talk  with  him. 
It  costs  nothing  to  consult,  and  it  may  result  in  your  recov- 
ery. Dr.  Mintie's  Large  Hospital  Experience  in  Philadel- 
phia as  Resident  Surgeon  peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  intricate  and  complicated  troubles,  and  he 
guarantees  to  cure  every  case  he  undertakes.  The  Doctor 
is  also  sole  agent  for  the  celebrated 

SIR  ASTLEY   COOPER'S 

VITAL    RESTORATIVE! 

The  Great  English  Remedy  for  Nervous  Debility  and  Pre- 
mature Decline  of  Physical  Force. 

THE  VITAL  RESTORATIVE 
Will  positively  cure,  thoroughly  and  permanent!}^  any  case 
of  Exhausted  Vitality,  or  Nervous  Debility,  either  acute  or 
of  long  standing-  The  Vital  Restorative  is  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific prescription,  is  not  a  quack  nostrum,  hence  perfectlysafe 
to  take ;  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  supplies  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal column  and  sympathetic  systems  of  nerves  new  force, 
purifies  and  enriches  the  blood,  rejuvenating  and  reinvigor- 
ating  both  mind  and  body.  Thousands,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  can  testify  to  the  gieat  restorative  properties  of 
this  really  great  medicine. 

Price,  $3  per  bottle,  or  four  times  the  quantity  for  $10. 
Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  or  C.  O.  D. 


THE  GREATEST  KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 
MEDICINE  in  the  WORLD, 

NEPHRETICUM! 

For  Inflammation  of  Kidneys,  Bladder,  Pain  in  the  Back, 
Diabetes,  Bright's  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Try  it !  One  bottle 
will  convince  you  of  its  great  merit.  Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
and  take  no  other.  Everybody  who  uses  it  recommends  it. 
Price,  $1  25P  er  bottle. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
Among  those  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  city  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  A.  E.  Mintie,  M.  D., 
whose  offices  are  at  No.  11  Kearny  street,  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  diploma  from  the  Lying-in  Charity 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia  for  the  treatment  of  female  diseases, 
and  was  Resident  Surgeon  of  the  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  His  great  skill  as  a  physician  has  always 
been  recognized,  and  during  his  practice  in  this  city  he  has 
effected  numerous  cures  of  a  remarkable  character,  so  that 
his  reputation  in  the  profession  has  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  Every  case  which  he  undertakes  to  treat  being 
intimately  known  to  him,  he  is  enabled  at  once  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies,  relieve  his  patrons,  and  secure  their  recov- 
ery-.— S.  F.  Post,  Nov.  3,  1877. 

Office  hours/ 10  a.  m.  to  3  f.  M.;  evenings,  6  to  8 ;  Sun- 
days, 10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  only.  CONSULTATION  FREE. 
Thorough  examination  and  advice,  including  analysis  of  the 
urine,  $5.  Address  all  communications  (which  are  strictly 
confidential)  to  A.  E.  MINTIE,   M.  D., 

(Graduate  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  Resi- 
dent Surgeon  Orthopedic  Hospital),  No.  11  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


T 


0   THE  NERVOUS 

AND  DEBILITATED. 


DR.  STEINHART'S 
ESSENCE    OF   LIFE 

Cures  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Mental  Weakness, 
and  Premature  Decline,  and  will  restore  Exhausted  Vitality 
pDsilively  and  permanently  without  fail. 

Price,  $3  per  bottle,  or  four  bottles  in  case  for  $10.  Sent, 
secure  from  observation,  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of 
price  or  C.  O.  D.     To  be  had  only  of 

DR.    WELLS, 

426    Kearny  Street,  San    Francisco,  California,  where  all 
communications  should  be  addressed. 


P.  S. — Dr.  WELLS  makes  a  specialty  of  the  above  nerv- 
ous complaints,  and  can  be  consulted  during  office  hours 
from  9  a.  m.  to  3  P.  M.  daily,  and  6  to  8  evenings.  Sundays 
from  1  to  3  p.  iu.  Consultation,  with  thorough  examination 
and  advice,  free. 


A     D.  REMINGTON, 

[Successor  to  F.  M,  Spaulding  &  Co.] 

PAPER    WAREHOUSE, 

411,  413,  and  415  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

A.  D.  Remington,  New  York. 
F    M.  Spatlding,    F.  W.  Ainswokth,    San    Francisco 


A   VALUABLE    SOUVENIR. 


Sufficient  files  of  The  Argonaut  have  been  preserved 
to  bind  twenty  full  volumes  of  the  old  size  from  March  24th, 
1877,  to  January  5th,  1878.  Those  of  our  readers  who  desire 
to  preserve  this  the  infant  record  of  The  Argonaut  can  be 
accommodated  with  the  bound  volume  by  applying  at  the 
business  office,  522  California  Street.  As  the  number  of  vol- 
umes is  limited,  it  would  be  well  to  apply  early. 


TJ/ANTED  —  Copies  of  "The  Argonaut" 

*  *  for  April  15th  (No.  4).  May  12th  (No.  S),  and  May 
19th  (No.  9).  Those  having  papers  of  these  dates  to  dis- 
pose of  will  please  communicate  with  this  office. 


w 


IREROOMS,   N.   W.   CORNER 
KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


0. 


F.   WILLEY  &■>  CO., 

IMPORTERS   AND   MANUFACTURERS   OF 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 

BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.   D.   ROGERS,   Philadelphia, 

C.  S.   CAFFREY,   Camden,  X.  J., 
WOOD  BROTHERS,  New  York, 

II.   KILL. AM  &  CO.,  New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


ALSO,   AGENTS   FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  line  assortment  of  Robes,  Elankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 


RUPTURE. 


USE  NO  MORE  METAL 

TRUSSES  '.     No  more  suffering  from 
iron  hoops  or  steel  springs, 
PIERCE'S   PATENT   MAGNETIC 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 
is  worn  with  ease  and  comfort  NIGHT 
AND  DAY,  and  will  perform  radical 
cures  when  all  others  fail.  Reader,  if  ruptured,  try  one; 
you  will  never  regTet  it.  Send  for  Illustrated  Book  and 
Price  List.  MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS  COMPA- 
NY, 609  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 


T  ITTLE  §*  CUMMI1XG, 

CARPENTERS    AND    BUILDERS, 

7  Post  Street,  corner  Post  and  Montgomery  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

8£t  Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work. 
General  jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitted  up. 


JLT  S.  CROCKER  fi-  CO., 

IMPORTING   STATIONERS 

—  AND  — 

GENERAL    JOB    PRINTERS, 

Nos.  401  and  403  Sansome  Street, 
Corner  of  Sacramento,     -------     San  Francisco 


Pacific  Coast    Agency  for    Fairchild's  Gold    Pens    ar.d 
Pencils. 


T  TSE  THE  BEST! 

WALTER  BAKER  &   CO.'S 

CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA! 

Which  has  been  awarded  the 

FIRST    PREMIUM   AT    MECHANICS'    FAIR,  SAN 
FRANCISCO, 

And  the  Highest  Medals  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  and  the 
Vienna  Exposition. 

B£t  For  sale  by  all  Grocers. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Agents. 


tzt&m&fe 


(M.     ' .    . 


^l&ai'e/ti'i/t .'. 

Qsa/i   &ianci'jcr-.     -&,//_ 
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AMES  L.  KING  £-=  CO., 


SAN     FRANCISCO 

TRADE      PROTECTION     ASSOCIATION. 


Harry  Pateman Manage/ 

John  H.  B.  Wilktns,  Attorney  andCommissionerofPeeds 
James  L.  King Notary  Public 


438  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  have  reliable  legal  correspondents,  and  make  collec- 
tions, in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Territories.  Par- 
ticular attention  given  to  doubtful  and  desperate  claims. 
Mortgages,  Ground  Rents  and  Interest  Moneys  collected, 
and  Trusts  executed.  Depositions,  Acknowledgments  and 
Affidavits  for  all  the  States  taken  at  our  office. 


references : 
LONDON  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  BANK  (L'd), 
BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO., 

Messes.   HACCIN  &  TEYIS. 


r\IEBOLD  SAFE  AND  LOCK  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED 

FIRE    AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 

SAFES. 

[Contractor  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Company. J 

A  large  assortment  of  these  Safes  constantly  on  hand. 
Safes  of  other  manufacture  taken  in  exchange.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices  to  BRYANT  &  TAYLOR, 

^12  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Newton  Booth,  C-  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

TJ/    IV.  DODGE  <S-   CO., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


/CALIFORNIA 

PETROLEUM    LANDS. 


O.  H.  BROOKS, 

DEALER    IN     OIL    LANDS    AND     LEASES, 

405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


77    W.   VAN  REYNEGOM, 

-*     ■        ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR  AT  LAW, 

No.  551  California  Street, 
Between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,      -     -      San  Francisco 


P 


UBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR, 


WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 

Office  No.  13  Nevada  Block, 


/JEM01ED. 

WILLIAM  PATTON,  ARCHITECT, 
No.  411%  California  Street. 


'-p    J.  PETTIT  &*  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

EXCR  A  Y  1  N  C,    A  X  D    P  R I  N  T  I  N  (1 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

528  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


r~)R.  C.  T.  DEANE, 

Office,  S,  E.  Corner  Suiter  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


T~)R.  G.  7.   VAN  \LACK. 

,|   E  1 1 1  '  ■ 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


7^  HE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

■       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


i  1 0,000,0c  o 


Capital  paid  up  in  Gold 

Reserve 2,500,000 


lNE,  President.      J.  C, 
C.  T.  Christensen 


Flood,  Vice-President. 
Cashier. 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  bullion. 

CORRESPONDENTS  I 

London — Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths.  Pakis— Hottinguer 
&  Co.  Hamburg— Hesse,  Newman  &  Co.  Dublin— 
Bank  of  Ireland.  New  York— The  Bank  of  New  York, 
N.  B.  A.  Japan,  China,  East  Indies— Branches  of  the 
Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  London,  and  China. 
Australian  Colonies — Branches  of  the  Bank  of  Austra- 
lasia.    Also,  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Agency  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada — Geo.  A.  King,  Esq., 
Agent. 


TTIBERNIA   SA VINGS 
■H-  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweeney. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Sl  1.1.1  van- 

TRUSTEES. 

M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,         P.  McAran, 

John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer Edward  Martin. 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 


Office,  Northeast 


of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co. 's  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  A.  M.  to  3  p.  M, 


M 


'ASONIC  SA  VINGS 

AND  LOAN  BANK. 


No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.  H.  CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND,  ASTORIA,  Oregon,  LOS  ANGELES, 
SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ,  SAN  DIEGO, 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern  and  Southern 
Coast  ports,  as  follows : 
Route 

No.  2 — Monterev Every  Monday,  at  4  v.  m. 

No.  3— Monterey Every  Saturday,  at  9  a.  m. 

No.  5 — Senator Monday,  January  14,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  4 — Constantine.  .  .Thursday,  Januaay  17,  at  9  a.  m. 

No,  5— Orizaba Saturday,  January  19,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  4 — Constantine.  . .  .Thursday,  January  24,  at  9  a.  m. 

No.  5 — Senator Thursday,  January  24,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  5— Orizaba Tuesday,  January  29,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  4— Constantine Thursday,  January  31,  at  9  a.  m. 

No.  5 — Senator Friday,   February  3,  at  10  a.  m. 

For  movement  of  Freight  Boats,  see  Alta  or  Guide. 

PORTS  AT  WHICH  ABOVE  STEAMERS  CALL. 

Route  No.  1— Embraces  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  direct, 
taking  freight  and  passengers  for  Astoria.  Fare  and  freight 
at  the  lowest  rates.  Receives  freight  every  day,  Sundays 
excepted. 

Route  No.  2 — Embraces  Point  Arena,  CuiTey's  Cove,  and 
Little  River  (Mendocino),  in  Mendocino  County. 

Route  No.  3 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, steamer  leaves  Santa  Cruz  Sunday  evening.^and 
arrives  at  San  Francisco  Monday,  6  a.  m. 

Route  No.  4 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz,  San  Simeon,  Port 
Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Buenaventura,  or  Hue- 
neme. 

Route  No.  5 — Embraces  Port  Harford  for  passengers  only, 
and  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro, 
Anaheim,  and  San  Diego,  for  passengers  and  freight. 

Freight  for  ports  in  Monterey  Bay  and  Oregon  received 
at  Broadway  wharf  every  day.  Freights  for  other  ports  re- 
ceived for  two  days  previous  to  day  of  sailing. 

Where  steamers  are  advertised  to  call  for  passengers  only 
they  also  lake  express  matter  and  green  fruit. 

Port  Harford  is  the  landing  place  for  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  Guadalupe,  Lompoc,  etc. 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  the  principal  places  in  the 
State ;  also  to  Arizona,  by  the  cheapest  and  best  routes. 
Stages  and  railroads  make  close  connections  with  steamers 
for  all  the  principal  places  in  the  interior. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  tickets,  call  at  the 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St., 

GOODALL,   PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Frai.cisco, 


ATORTH 


PACIFIC    COAST    RAIL- 
ROAD. 


^WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Monday  Nov.  5th,  1877,  the  tigw,   swift,  and 
elegantly  appointed  steamer, 

SAN  RAFAEL, 

Will  run  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Quentin  (com.ect- 
ting  with  trains  at  latter  place),  as  follows '. 

WEEK  DAYS. 
Leave  San  Francisco,  via  San     Leave   San  Rafael,  via  San 

Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St.,         Quentin  Ferry, 
*io.oo  a.   m.  and  4.30  p.  m. 
for  San  Quentin,  San  Ra- 
fael, and  Junction.  8.00  a.  m.,  12.20  p.  m.,  and 
2.00  p.   m.  for   San  Quentin        3.05   p.  m.  for   San    Fran- 
and  San  Rafael.  cisco. 

The  10.00  a.  m.  boat  connects  with  through  trains  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  intermediate  stations,  and  runs  DAILY. 
Stage  leaves  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Monday 
for  Fort  Ross,  Timber  Cove,  Salt  Point,  Fisk's  Mills,  Stew- 
art's Point,  Gualala,  Fish  Rock,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarra  Ridge,  and  Mendocino  City. 

SUNDAYS. 
Leave  San  Francisco  via  San     Leave  San   Rafael, 

Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St.,         Quentin  Ferry, 
*io.oo  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  m.  for 

San  Quentin,  San  Rafael, 

and  Junction. 

'This  is  an  excursion  train  as  far 
a  regular  train  to  Duncan  Mills. 

DEPARTURES  via  SAUCELITO  FERRY,  DAVIS  ST. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


noM 


J  ADO 


8.00  a.  m.  and  3.05  p.  m.  for 
San  Francisco. 

;  Olema,  and  beyond 


Leave  San  Rafael  week  days 
7.00  a.  m.  for  San  Francis- 
co. Sundays,  4.15  r.  M.  for 
San  Rafael. 


Leave  San  Francisco  week 
days  5.00  p.  M.  for  all  points 
between  Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael.  Sundays,  10.00  A. 
M,  for  all  points  along  line 
of  road. 


THREE-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Tickets  from  San   Francisco,  via  San  Quentin  Ferry,  to 
Duncan  Mills  and  return,  good  from  Saturday  till  Monday, 
Fare  $5. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
The  10.00  A.  M.  boat,  via  either  San  Quentin  or  Saucelito 
Ferry,  connects  with  Excursion  Train  for  Olema. 

W.  R.   PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTV,  General  Manager. 


p\IVIDEND  NOTICE.  — SAN  FRAN- 

-^  CISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532  California  Street, 
corner  Webb.  —  For  the  half-year  ending  with  December 
31st,  1877,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  eight 
and  one  tenth  (8  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Depos- 
its, and  six  and  three-fourths  (6J4)  per  cent,  on  Ordinary 
Deposits,  free  of  Federal  tax,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday, 
15th  January,  1878.  Lovell  White,  Cashier. 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.  —  FRANCO- 

•*S  AMERICAN  SAVINGS  BANK,  214  Bush  Street. 
Subscribed  capital'stock,  $200,000 ;  capital  paid  in  gold  coin, 
$60,000.  The  Board  of  Directors  has  declared  a  Dividend  to 
Depositors  at  the  rate  of  8#  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term, 
and  6J4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of 
Federal  tax,  for  the  term  ending  December  31, 1S77,  payable 
on  and  after  January  15,  1S78. 

A.   Compte,  Jr.,  Manager. 
A.  Brand,  Secretary. 


UACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail  as  follows,  at  12  M.: 

CITY  OF  TOKIO February  ist 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG. 

COLIMA January  15TH 

FOR  PANAMA  AND  NEW  YORK, 
Calling   at    MAZATJ.AN,    MANZANILLO,    and    ACA- 

PULCO,  connecting  at  Acapulco  with  Company's 
steamer  for  all  Central  American  ports. 
£st  Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at 
the  lowest  rates. 

CITY  OF  SYDNEY January  28th 

At  12  o'clock  noon,  or  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

FOR  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  AND  SYDNEY. 
$10  additional  is  charged  for  passage  in  Upper  Saloon. 

DAKOTA January  10TH 

(Fare  to  Seattle— Cabin,  $15  ;  Steerage,  $8.) 

FOR    VICTORIA,    PORT   TOWNSEND,    SEATTLE, 

TACOMA,  and  OLYMPIA,  connecting  at  Ta- 

coma  with  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 

for  PORTLAND,  Oregon. 

SSB'  Tickets  must  be  purchased  before  n  a.  m.  on  day  of 

sailing,  at  222  Montgomery  Street,  or  at  wharf  office. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,   ELANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents. 


OMMENCING      WEDNESDA  Y, 

ANUARY  9,  1878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 

WILL  LEAVE  SAN  FRAXCISCO: 

verland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

A.    M.,    DAILY,    VALLEJO 

Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing),  con- 
necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  Williams',  Knight's  Land- 
ing, and  Sacramento. 

Sundays  excepted  for  Woodland,  Williams',  and  Knight's 
Landing.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  8.10  p.  m.J 

R  n/l  A-  M->  DAILY,   ATLANTIC 

C  .  \J  W  Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 
mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.),  Colfax,  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden,  and  Omaha. 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  p.  M 

[Arrive ban  Franciscos.35  p.  m.] 

q    ->  q  A.  M.,  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

/  '^J  Northern  Railway  Local   Passenger  Train  to 

San  Pablo  and  Martinez,     [Arrive  San  Francisco  3.35  P.  M.] 

t  qq  P.  M.,   DAILY,   S.AN  JOSE 

C)  '  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  M. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  m.] 


j    jq   P.  ML 

^J  '^)  ^      Railway  Local  Passenger  Train  to  San  Pablo 
and  Martinez. 


4.00 


T^IVIDEND    NOTICE.  — THE    GER- 

•*S  MAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY.— For 
the  half-year  ending  this  date,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  declared  a  Divi- 
dend on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  eight  and  two-fifths 
(8  2-5)  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at 
the  rate  of  seven  (7)  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  Federal 
tax,  and  payable  on  and  after  the  15th  day  of  January,  1878. 

By  order.  .  Geo.   Lette,  Secretary. 

San  Francisco,  December  31,  1877. 


f?QR   EUREKA,  HUMBOLDT  BAY 

•*         CRESCENT    CITY,    PORT    ORFORD,    COOS 
BAY,  AND  UMPQUA,  OREGON, 

The  Ai  Clyde-built  iron  steamer 

PELICAN James  Carroll 

Will  sail  from  Jackson  St.  wharr  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  16, 
at  9  o'clock  A.  M.     For  freight  or  passage  apply  to 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  123  California  Street 


pilVIDEND  NOTICE.— THE  STATE 

•LJ  INVESTMENT  AND  INSURANCE  COMPA- 
NY.— Dividend  No.  56. — The  monthly  dividend  for  De- 
cember will  be  paid  on  January  10th,  at  their  office,  Nos.  218 
and  220  Sansome  Street. 

CHS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  January  5,  1878. 

p\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— SAVINGS 

■*-S     AND    LOAN  SOCIETY,  619   Clay   Street.— At  a 

meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  this  day,  a  dividend 
was  declared,  free  of  Federal  tax,  of  eight  (8)  per  cent,  per 
annum,  on  all  deposfts,  for  the  six  months  ending  December 
31,  1877.     Dividends  payable  on  and  after  the  15th  inst, 
CYRUS  W.  CARMANY,  .Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  January  8,  1878. 


(STATIONERY   SPECIALTIES 

AT    ROMAN'S. 


(TAN FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PA- 
^>  CIFIC  RAILROAD. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Sunday,  December  2,  1877,  and  until  further 
notice,  Trains  and  Boats  will  leave  San  Francisco. 

Ticket  Office,  Washington  Street  Wharf. 

->   pf)  P.  M.,  DAILY  (Sundays  included), 

^J  '  *-^ *-'  Steamer  "James  M.  Donahue"  (Washington 
Street  wharl),  connecting  with  Mail  and  Express  train  at 
Donahue  for  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdskurg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  Way  stations  ;  making  stage  connections  at  Lake- 
ville  daily  for  Sonoma;  at  Cloverdale  for  Ukiah  daily,  for 
Lakeport  daily  except  Sunday,  and  for  Mendocino  City  on 
Sundays,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  only.  SSt  Connect  ion 
made  at  Fulton  on  following  morning  with  the  Fulton  and 
Guerneville  Railroad  for  Korbel's,  Guerneville,  and  the  Red- 
woods.    (Arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35  A-  M-) 

Freight  received  from  7  A.  M.  to  2.30  p.  M.  daily,  except 
Sundays, 

A.  HUGHES,  Gen'I  Manager.  A.  A.  BEAN,  Sup't. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  Gen'I  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 

General  Office,  426  Montgomery  Street. 


DAILY,    NORTHERN 

:al  Passenger  Train  to  San  Pablo 
[Arrive  San  Francisco  9.35  a.  m,] 

/7  nn  P.  M.,   DAILY,   EXPRESS 

■y-'ULS  T/raui  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  Stock- 
ton, Mercel,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Bue- 
naventura and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "  Santa 
Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and 
Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steamers). 
Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  6.55 
p.  M.  Sleeping  Cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  P.  M.J 

P.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
and  Knight's  Landing,  and  Sacramento  ;  and  at  Sacramen- 
to with  passenger  train,  leaving  at  9.15  p.  m.,  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Car- 
son, and  Virginia  City.  Sleeping  Cars  between  Vallejo  and 
Carson.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  xi.xo  A.  M.J 

//  OH  p-  yT/->  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

t-j-'{s\J  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River  ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  A.  M.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  P.co  p.  M.J 

/    ?C)   p-    M-<   DAILY,    THROUGH 

^f-'J)  ^  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp  and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11. s"  a.  M.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  A.  M.J 


s 


•AUCELITO  FERRY. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

877,   a  swift  and  commodious 

R.  R. 


15  3 


T 


HE  STA  TE  INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH  ASSETS .8450,000 


:ipal  Office,  3i8and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FINE  PAPERS,  WITH    ENVELOPES  TO  MATCH. 
WEDDING  GOODS. 

FINE    PAPETERIES, 

Including  the  new  "What  Days,"  Carte  de  Correspondence, 
and  Japanese  Note, 

WARD'S  IRISH  LINEN  PAPERS. 

OFFICE  STATIONERY. 

BLANK   BOOKS   OF  ALL   KINDS 

IN   STOCK   AND   MADE  TO   ORDER   AT   THE   LOWEST    RATES. 

-      NEW  GOODS  RECEIVED  DAILY, 

A.    ROMAN   &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS    AND    STATIONERS, 

No.  11  Montgomery  Street,  Lick  House  Block. 


/ 


OHN   DANIEL, 


On  and  after   Nov.   5th, 
Steamer  will  leave  as  follow 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8. 
10.45  a.  m.  ;  3.30  p.  m.  ;  5.00  p.  m. — R.  R 

Saucelito — 8.00  a.  m. — R.  R.  ;  9.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m.  ;  4.15 
p.  m.— R.  R. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — 10 a.  m.— R.  R. ;  12  m. ;  2  p.  m.;  4.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9  and  11   a.  m. ;  1  and  3  p.  m. ;  5.20  p.  m. — 
R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  MORNING  an  extra  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7  a.  m. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 

In  lots  to  suit.  Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome 'Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


FERRIES   AND    LOCAL  /TRAINS. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


To 

Oakland. 


S 


TEINWA  Y 


SONS' 


PIANOS, 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  AND  UPRIGHT. 

Other  first-class  Pianos  from  $335  upward,  sold  for  cash.o 
on  easy  monthly  installments.    Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


BURDETT  &  SCHONINGER  ORGANS 

SUITABLE    FOR 

CHURCHES,  LODGE  ROOMS,  OR  PARLOR  USE. 


Foreign  and  American  Music,  Music  Books, 

Musical  Instruments  of  Direct  Importation. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


MATTHIAS    GRAY, 


9.00 
9-30 


pi  2. 30 
1. 00 

1.30 


"4-3° 
5.00 
5.30 
6.00 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 
9.20 

10.30 


a  7 .  30 
8.30 
9-30 
10.30 
11-30 

P12.30 
1. 00 
3.30 
4.30 
5-3° 
6.30 
7.00 


A  8.CO 
+9.30 

Pt: 


A  S.OO 

t9-3° 


tChange  cars 
at  East 

Oakland. 


)  Daily  i 
>  Sundays  -! 
)  except'd.  ( 


A  6.10 
y  6.00 


*  10.30  p.  M.,  Sundays  only  to  Alameda. 
To  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  5.00 

'.   M. 

To  San  Jose,  daily,  +9.30  A.  m.,  3.00,  4.00  r.  M. 
TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


IMPORTER   AND    DEALER    IN 


ITALIAN     AND     SCOTCH     GRANITE 


MONUMENTS. 


officers: 
.  J.  ERYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


All  styles  Marble  Mantels  and  Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS: 

Pine    Street,    between    Montgomery 
Kearnv,  San  Franciscoi 


Portland,  Oregon, 
103  First  St. 


San  Francisco, 
105  Kearny  St. 


Stockton,  Cal. 
181  Main  St. 


S 


TAMP  COLLECTORS ! 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

ENLARGE  YOUR   COLLECTIONS 

At  a  small  expense.  300  varieties,  $2.50;  500  varieties,  $10; 
1,000  varieties,  including  some  from  nearly  every  country  in 
the  world,  only  $20 — worth  $50.  Complete  sets  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  unused,  75  cents  per  set.  A  large  stock  of 
all  kinds  at  lowest  prices.  Send  stamp  for  eight-page  cir- 
cular. W.  E.  DAVIDSON, " 

Elue  Canon,  Cala. 


From  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,  10.00,  11.00  / 

■  CO  F.  M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7-°5,  8.10  a.  m. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
a — Morning.         p. — Afternoon. 


1'HE  CREEK  FERRY  BOAT  WILL  RUN  DAILY 
AS  FOLLOWS: 


From  San  Francisco— 7.15  and  9.45  . 

and  4.10  P.  M. 
From    Oakland — 8.15   and   10.45   A.   a 

5.  CO  P.  M. 


12.15.  2.25. 

;,   3.15,   and 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street. 
At  N    TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen,  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


onaut 
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OLLA-PODRIDA, 


A  constant  reader  of  our  journal  inquires  about  the  quota- 
tation  and  author  of  the  passage  concerning  the  New  Zea- 
lander,  who,  from  the  broken  arch  of  London  bridge,  was  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul.  Those  of  our  readers  most 
familiar  with  the  brilliant  writings  of  Lord  Macaulay  will 
not  think  our  space  wasted  in  copying  from  his  Essay  on 
"Rauke's  History  of  the  Popes,"  the  remarkable  passage  em- 
bracing that  referred  to  : 

"  There  is  not,  and  there  never  was  on  this  earth,  a  work  of 
human  policy,  so  well  deserving  an  examination  as  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  The  history  of  that  church  joins  to- 
gether the  two  great  ages  of  human  civilization.  No  other 
institution  is  left  standing  which  carries  the  mind  back  to  the 
times  when  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  arose  from  the  Pantheon, 
and  when  camelopard  and  tigers  bounded  in  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre.  The  proudest  royal  houses  are  but  yesterday 
when  compared  with  the  time  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs. 
That  line  we  trace  back  in  an  unbroken  series  from  the  Pope 
who  crowned  Napoleon  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  Pope 
who  crowned  Pepin  in  the  eighth,  and  far  beyond  the  time 
of  Pepin  the  august  dynasty  extends,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  twi- 
light of  fable.  The  republic  of  Venice  came  next  in  an- 
tiquity. But  the  republic  of  Venice  was  modem  when  com- 
pared with  the  Papacy ;  and  the  republic  of  Venice  is  gone, 
and  the  Papacy  remains,  not  in  decay,  not  a  mere  antique, 
but  full  of  life  and  youthful  vigor.  The  Catholic  Church  is 
still  sending  forth  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  world  mission- 
aries as  zealous  as  those  who  landed  in  Kent  with  Augustin, 
and  still  confronting  hostile  kings,  with  the  same  spirit  with 
which  she  confronted  Attila.  The  number  of  her  children  is 
greater  than  in  any  former  age.  Her  acquisitions  in  the  new 
world  have  more  than  compensated  her  for  what  she  has 
lost  in  the  old.  Her  spiritual  ascendancy  extends  over  the 
vast  countries  which  lie  between  the  plains  of  Missouri  and 
Cape  Horn,  countries  which,  a  century  hence,  may  not  im- 
probably contain  a  population  as  large  as  that  which  now  in- 
habits Europe.  The  members  of  her  communion  are  cer- 
tainly not  fewer  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  millions  ;  it  will 
be  difficult  to  show  that  all  the  other  christian  sects  united 
amount  to  an  hundred  and  twenty  millions.  Nor  do  we  see 
any  sign  which  indicates  that  the  term  of  her  long  dominion 
is  approaching.  She  saw  the  commencement  of  all  the  gov- 
ernments, and  all  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  that 
now  exist  in  the  world  ;  and  we  feel  no  assurance  that  she 
is  not  destined  to  see  the  end  of  them  all.  She  was  great 
and  respected  before  the  Saxon  had  set  foot  on  Britain,  be- 
fore the  Frank  had  passed  the  Rhine,  when  Grecian  elo- 
quence still  flourished  in  Antioch,  when  idols  were  still  wor- 
shiped in  the  temple  ot  Mecca.  And  she  may  still  exist  in- 
undiminished  vigor  when  some  traveler,  from  New-  Zealand, 
shall,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a 
broken  arch  of  London  bridge  to  sketch  the  ruin  of  St. 
Paul's." 

Our  readers  will  indulge  us  with  another  extract  from  Ma- 
caulay, descriptive  of  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  its  influence  on  the  church  : 

"  In  the  convent  of  the  Theatines  at  Venice  a  Span- 
ish gentleman  took  up  his  abode,  tended  the  poor  in 
hospitals,  went  about  in  rags,  starved  himself  almost  to 
death,  and  often  sallied  into  the  streets,  mounted  on  stones, 
and,  waving  his  hat,  began  to  preach  to  the  passers-by  in  a 
strange  jargon  of  mingled  Castilian  and  Tuscan.  In  his 
early  life  he  had  been  the  very  prototype  of  the  hero  of  Cer- 
vantes. The  single  study  of  the  young  hidalgo  had  been 
chivalrous  romance;  and  his  existence  had  been  one  gor- 
geous day-dream  of  princesses  rescued  and  infidels  subdued. 
At  the  feet  of  his  Dulcinea  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hope 
of  laying  the  keys  of  Moorish  castles  and  the  jeweled  tur- 
bans of  Asiatic  kings.  Wounded  in  battle,  his  constitution 
shattered,  crippled  for  life,  he  would  still  be  a  soldier;  he 
would  stillbe  a  knight-errant;  butthe  soldierandknight-errant 
and  the  spouse  of  Christ.  He  would  smite  the  great  Red 
Dragon.  He  would  be  the  champion  of  the  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun.  He  would  break  the  charm  under  which  false 
prophets  held  the  souls  of  men  in  bondage.  His  restless 
spirit  led  him  to  the  Syrian  deserts  and  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Thence  he  wandered  back  to  the  farthest 
west,  and  astonished  the  convents  of  Spain  and  the  schools 
of  France  by  his  penances  and  his  vigils. 

"  Such  was  the  celebrated  Ignatius  Loyola,  who,  in  the 
great  Catholic  reaction,  bore  the  same  part  which  Luther 
bore  in  the  great  Protestant  movement  Dissatisfied  with 
the  system  of  the  Theatines,  the  enthusiastic  Spaniard 
turned  his  face  toward  Rome.  Poor,  obscure,  without  a 
patron,  without  recommendations,  he  entered  the  city  where 
now  two  princely  temples,  rich  with  painting  and  many  col- 
ored marble,  commemorate  his  great  service  to  the  church ; 
where  his  form  stands  sculptured  in  massive  silver;  where 
his  bones,  enshrined  amidst  jewels,  are  placed  beneath  the 
altar  of  God.  His  activity  and  zeal  bore  down  all  opposi- 
tion, and  under  his  rule  the  order  of  Jesuits  began  to  exist, 
and  grew  rapidly  to  the  full  measure  of  its  gigantic  powers. 
With  what  vehemence,  with  what  policy,  with  what  exact  dis- 
cipline, with  what  dauntless  courage,  with  what  self-denial, 
with  what  forgetfulness  of  the  dearest  private  ties,  with  what 
intense  and  stubborn  devotion  to  a  single  end,  with  what  un- 
.  scrupulous  laxity  and  versatility  in  the  choice  of  means  the 
Jesuits  fought  the  battle  of  their  church,  is  written  in  every 
page  of  the  annals  of  Europe,  during  several  generations. 


"  In  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  concentrated  the  guidance 
of  the  Catholic  spirit;  the  history  of  the  order  of  Jesus  is  the 
history  of  the  great  Catholic  reaction.  That  order  possessed 
itself  at  once  of  all  the  strongholds  which  command  the  pub- 
lic mind,  of  the  pulpit,  of  the  press,  of  the  confessional,  of  the 
academies.  Wherever  the  Jesuit  preached,  the  church  was 
too  small  for  the  audience.  The  name  of  Jesuit  on  a  title- 
page  secured  the  circulation  of  a  book.  It  was  in  the  ears 
of  a  Jesuit  that  the  powerful,  the  noble,  and  the  beautiful 
breathed  the  secret  history  of  their  lives.  It  was  at  the  feet 
of  the  Jesuit  that  the  youth  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
were  brought  up  from  childhood  to  manhood,  from  the  first 
rudiments  to  the  courses  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  Lite- 
rature and  science,  lately  associated  with  infidelity  or  heresy, 
now  became  the  allies  of  orthodoxy. 

"  Dominant  in  the  South  of  Europe,  the  great  order  soon 
went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  In  spite  of  oceans 
and  deserts,  of  hunger  and  pestilence,  of  spies  and  penal 
laws,  of  dangerous  rocks,  of  gibbets  and  quartering  blocks, 
Jesuits  were  to  be  found  in  every  disguise  and  in  every 
country ;  scholars,  physicians,  merchants,  serving-men  in 
the  hostile  Court  of  Sweden  ;  in  the  old  manor-houses  of 
Cheshire,  among  the  hovels  of  Connaught,  arguing,  instruct- 
ting,  consoling,  stealing  away  the  hearts  of  the  young,  ani- 
mating the  courage  of  the  timid,  holding  up  the  crucifix 
before  the  eyes  of  the  dying.  Nor  was  it  less  their  office  to 
plot  against  the  thrones  and  lives  of  apostate  kings,  to 
spread  evil  rumors,  to  raise  tumults,  to  inflame  civil  wars,  to 
arm  the  hand  of  the  assassin.  Inflexible  in  nothing  but  in  their 
fidelity  to  the  church,  they  were  equally  ready  to  appeal  in 
her  cause  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  to  the  spirit  of  freedom. 
Extreme  doctrines  of  obedience,  and  extreme  doctrines  of 
liberty,  the  right  of  rulers  to  misgovern  the  people,  the  right 
of  every  one  of  the  people  to  plunge  his  knife  in  the  heart  of 
a  bad  ruler,  were  inculcated  by  the  same  man,  according  as 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  subject  of  Phillip  or  Elizabeth. 
Some  described  these  divines  as  the  most  rigid,  others  as  the 
most  indulgent  of  spiritual  directors.  And  both  descriptions 
were  correct.  The  truly  devout  listened  with  awe  to  the 
high  and  saintly  morality  of  the  Jesuit.  The  gay  cavalier 
who  had  run  his  rival  through  the  body,  the  frail  beauty  who 
had  forgotten  her  marriage  vow,  found  in  the  Jesuit  an  easy, 
well-bred  man  of  the  world,  who  knew  how  to  make  allow- 
ances for  the  Hide  irregularities  of  people  of  fashion. 

"  The  confessor  was  strict  or  lax,  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  penitent.  His  first  object  was  to  drive  no  person  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  church.  Since  there  were  bad  people,  it  was 
better  that  the>\should  be  bad  Catholics  than  bad  Pro- 
testants.. If  a  person  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  bravo,  a 
libertine,  or  a  gambler,  that  was  no  reason  for  making  him 
a  heretic  too. 

"The  old  world  was  not  wide  enough  for  this  strange 
activity.  The  Jesuits  invaded  all  the  countries  which  the 
great  maratime  discoveries  of  the  preceding  age  laid  open  to 
European  enterprise.  They  were  found  in  the  depths  of  the 
Peruvian  mines,  at  the  marts  of  the  African  slave  caravans, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Spice  Islands,  in  the  observatories  of 
China.  They  made  converts  in  regions  which  neither  avarice 
nor  curiosity  had  tempted  any  of  their  countryman  to  enter. 
They  preached  and  disputed  in  tongues  of  which  no  other 
native  understood  a  word." 

Indulge  us  in  one  more  quotation.  We  are  provoked  to 
this  by  a  recent  argument  with  a  disputatious  friend,  who  did 
not  agree  with  us  in  estimating  Macaulay  as  the  first  and 
most  brilliant  of  all  the  writers  in  our  English  language.  We 
give  these  excerpts  as  specimens  of  fine  writing.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  his  essay  on  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings  : 

"  The  High  Court  of  Parliament  was  to  sit,  according  to 
forms  handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  Plantaganets,  on 
an  Englishman  accused  of  exercising  tyranny  over  the  Lord 
of  the  Holy  City  of  Benares  and  over  the  ladies  of  the  princely 
house  of  Oude. 

"The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It  was  the  great 
hall  of  William  Rufus — the  hall  which  had  resounded  with 
acclamations  at  the  inauguration  of  thirty  kings  ;  the  hall 
which  had  witnessed  the  just  sentence  of  Bacon  and  the  just 
absolution  of  Somers ;  the  hall  where  the  eloquence  of 
Strafford  had  for  a  moment  awed  and  melted  a  victorious 
party  inflamed  with  just  resentment;  the  hall  where  Charles 
had  confronted  the  High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  placid 
courage  which  has  half  redeemed  his  fame. 

"  Neither  military  nor  civic  pomp  was  wanting.  The  ave- 
nues were  lined  with  grenadiers  ;  the  streets  were  kept  clear 
by  cavalry.  The  peers,  robed  in  gold  and  ermine,  were 
marshaled  by  the  heralds  under  garter-king-at-arms.  The 
judges,  in  their  vestments  of  state,  attended  to  give  advice 
on  points  of  law.  Near  a  hundred  and  seventy  lords — three- 
fourths  of  the  Upper  House  as  the  Upper  House  then  was 
— walked  in  solemn  order  from  their  usual  place  of  assem- 
bling to  the  tribunal.  The  junior  baron  present  led  the  way 
—George  Elliott  (Lord  Heathfield),  recently  ennobled  for  his 
memorable  defense  of  Gibraltar  against  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  France  and  Spain.  The  long  procession  was  closed  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  earl  marshal  of  the  realm,  by  the  great 
dignitaries,  and  by  the  brothers  and  sons  of  the  king.  Last 
of  all  came  the  Prince  of  Wales,  conspicuous  by  his  fine 
person  and  noble  bearing.  The  gray  old  walls  were  hung 
with  scarlet.  The  long  galleries  were  crowded  by  an 
audience  such  as  has  rarely  excited  the  fears  or  the  emula- 
tion of  an  orator.     There  were  gathered  together  from  all 


parts  of  a  great,  free,  enlightened  and  prosperous  empire, 
grace  and  female  loveliness,  wit  and  learning,  the  representa- 
tives of  every  science  and  every  art.  There  were  seated 
round  the  queen  the  fair-haired  young  daughters  of  the  hou;.e 
of  Brunswick.  There  the  ambassadors  of  great  kings  and 
commonwealths  gazed  with  admiration  on  a  spectacle  which 
no  other  country  could  present.  There  Siddons,  in  the  prime 
of  her  majestic  beauty,  looked  with  emotion  on  a  scene  sur- 
passing all  the  imitations  of  the  stage.  There  the  historian 
of  the  Roman  Empire  thought  of  the  days  when  Cicero 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Sicily  against  Verres,  and  when,  before 
a  Senate  which  still  retained  some  shadow  of  freedom, 
Tacitus  thundered  against  the  oppressor  of  Africa.  There 
were  seen,  side  by  side,  the  greatest  painter  and  the  greatest 
scholar  of  the  age  ;  the  spectacle  had  allured  Reynolds  from 
that  easel  which  has  preserved  to  us  the  thoughtful  foreheads 
of  so  many  writers  and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet  smiles  of 
so  many  noble  matrons  ;  it  had  induced  Parr  to  suspend  his 
labors  in  that  dark  and  profound  mine  from  which  he  had 
extracted  a  vast  treasure  of  erudition — a  treasure  too  often 
buried  in  the  earth,  too  often  paraded  with  injudicious  and 
inelegant  ostentation,  but  still  precious,  massive  and  splen- 
did. There  appeared  the  voluptuous  charms  of  her  to  whom 
the  heir  of  the  throne  had  in  secret  plighted  his  faith. 
There,  too,  was  she,  the  beautiful  mother  of  a  beautiful  race 
— the  Saint  Cecilia — whose  delicate  features,  lighted  up  by 
love  and  music,  art  has  rescued  from  the  common  decay. 
There  were  the  members  of  that  brilliant  society  which 
quoted,  criticized,  and  exchanged  repartees  under  the  rich 
peacock  hangings  of  Mrs.  Montague.  And  there  the  ladies 
whose  lips,  more  persuasive  than  those  of  Fox  himself,  had 
carried  the  Westminster  election  against  palace  and  treasury, 
shone  round  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  The  ser- 
geants made  proclamation ;  Hastings  advanced  to  the  bar 
and  bent  his  knee." 


The  conduct  of  Senator  McCoppin  seems  neither  just, 
generous,  nor  intelligent,  so  far  as  he  discriminates  in  legis- 
lation in  favor  of  that  part  of  the  city  where  he  lives,  and 
against  that  part  of  the  city  where  he  does  not  five.  In  all 
that  portion  of  San  Francisco  lying  north  of  Pacific  Street, 
and  west  of  Larkin,  there  has  never  been  one'  dollar  of  pub- 
lic money  expended,  for  either  wharfs,  streets,  or  parks. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  section  have  no  police.  They  are 
only  partially  supplied  with  water,  and  only  partly  provided 
with  gas.  They  are  improperly  taxed  for  opening  Mont- 
gomery Avenue.  They  escaped  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth 
from  a  tax  for  opening  streets  through  the  diagonal  survey. 
They  are  now  threatened  with  the  expense  of  draining 
Washerwoman's  Bay  through  Lombard  and  Fillmore  Streets 
that  ought  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Their 
appropriation  for  grading  Lobos  Square,  Senator  McCoppin 
would  divert  from  them  to  expend  it  on  Bellevue  and  Golden 
Gate  Parks,  and  to  clean  and  repair  streets.  We  modestly 
and  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Honorable  Senator  that  he 
study  the  boundaries  of  the  city  and  county  he  represents, 
and  endeavor  to  swell  his  Senatorial  dimensions  to  cover 
the  entire  jurisdiction,  and  to  forget  the  unimportant  fact 
that  he  has  been  Alderman  of,  and  resides  in,  the  Eleventh 
Ward.  Lombard  street  should  be  opened  and  Lobos  Square 
graded  for  a  Champs  de  Mars,  and  to  get  rid  of  that  most 
unsightly  sand  dune  that  mars  the  beauty  of  our  water  front. 
Certain  street  grades  should  be  so  changed  that  cars  may  be 
run  over  them.  It  is  right  that  some  of  the  public  money 
should  be  spent  in  the  Western  Addition,  and  not  all 
squandered  along  the  ill-smelling  swamps  of  Mission  Creek. 

A  very  absurd  suggestion  is  made  in  connection  with  the 
scheme  of  irrigation.  It  is  this  :  Governor  Stanford  and  his 
railroad  associates  desire  the  farmers  along  the  line  of  his 
Southern  road  to  be  starved  out,  in  order  that  they  may 
acquire  the  land,  and  at  some  future  time  give  it  value  by 
irrigation.  Governor  Stanford  and  his  associates  are  now- 
running  their  Southern  road  at  great  loss  through  a  sparsely 
settled  territory-  It  is  their  interest  to  have  this  territory 
filled  with  prosperous  people.  Every  cultivated  acre  con- 
tributes to  the  railroad.  Ever}'  misfortune  that  delays  or 
interferes  with  the  speedy  development  of  the  country  along 
their  line  of  road  is  to  them  a  pecuniary  loss.  The  building 
of  the  Southern  Railroad  to  Arizona,  and  its  extension  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  is  an  act  of  far-sighted  prudence  by  Stanford  & 
Co.,  and  is  the  one  thing  more  than  all  others  to  contribute 
to  the  ultimate  prosperity  and  enrichment  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  A  rival  transcontinental  road  managed  in  the 
interest  of  the  Eastern  capitalists  would  be  a  calamity  to  our 
coast.  

We  had  no  idea  there  were  so  many  sections  in  our  code 
of  laws  till  we  began  to  read  the  bills  and  notices  of  bills  in- 
troduced into  the  Legislature  for  their  amendment  or  repeal. 
That  every  man  can  be  his  o.wn  lawyer  is  being  illustrated 
in  this  Legislature.  When  the  session  is  ended  the  devil 
himself,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  father  of  all  lawyers,  will 
be  unable  to  make  head  or  tail  of  the  code. 


Assemblyman  Breen  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Code 
providing  that  prosecutions  for  libel  shall  be  made  m  the 
county  where  the  newspaper  containing  the  alleged  hbel 
is  printed.  Is  the  honorable  gentleman  not  aware,  that 
nearly  all  the  country  newspapers  are  printed  in  twi 
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The  Young  America  Condensed  Novel. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  quiet  New  England  village.  Nowhere  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  the  autumn  sun  shone  upon  a 
more  peaceful,  pastoral,  manufacturing  community.  The 
wooden  nutmegs  were  slowly  ripening  on  the  trees,  and  the 
white-pine  hams  for  Western  consumption  were  gradually 
rounding  into  form  under  the  deft  manipulation  of  the  hardy 
American  artisan.  The  honest  Connecticut  farmer  was 
quietly  gathering  from  his  threshing-floor  the  shoe-pegs, 
which,  when  intermixed  with  a  fair  proportion  of  oats,  offered 
a  pleasing  substitute  for  fodder  to  the  effete  civilization  of 
Europe.  An  almost  Sabbath-like  stillness  prevailed.  Doem- 
ville  was  only  seven  miles  from  Hartford,  and  the  surround- 
ing landscape  smiled  with  the  conviction  of  being  full)' 
insured. 

Few  would  have  thought  that  this  peaceful  village  was  the 
home  of  the  three  young  heroes  whose  exploits  would  here- 
after— but  we  anticipate. 

Doemville  Academy  was  the  principal  seat  of  learning  in 
the  county.  Under  tire  grave  and  gentle  administration  of 
the  venerable  Dr.  Context,  it  had  attained  just  popularity. 
Yet  tire  increasing  infirmities  of  age  obliged  the  doctor  to 
relinquish  much  of  his  trust  to  his  assistants,  who,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  abused  his  confidence.  Before  long  their  brutal 
tyranny  and  deep-laid  malevolence  became  apparent.  Boys 
were  absolutely  forced  to  study  their  lessons.  The  sickening 
fact  will  hardly  be  believed,  but  during  school  hours  they 
were  obliged  to  remain  in  their  seats,  with  the  appearance, 
at  least,  of  discipline.  It  is  stated  by  good  authority  that  the 
rolling  of  croquet-balls  across  the  floor  during  recitation  was 
objected  to,  under  the  fiendish  excuse  of  its  interfering  with 
their  studies.  The  breaking  of  windows  by  base-balls, 
and  the  beating  of  small  scholars  with  bats,  was  declared 
against.  At  last,  bloated  and  arrogant  with  success,  the 
under-teachers  threw  aside  all  disguise,  and  revealed  them- 
selves in  their  true  colors.  A  cigar  was  actually  taken  out  of 
a  day-scholar's  mouth  during  prayers  !  A  flask  of  whisky 
was  dragged  from  another's  desk,  and  then  thrown  out  of 
the  window.  And,  finally,  profanity,  hazing,  theft,  and  lying 
were  almost  discouraged. 

Could  the  youth  of  America,  conscious  of  their  power  and 
a  literature  of  their  own,  tamely  submit  to  this  tyranny  ? 
Never !  We  repeat  it  firmly.  Never  1  We  repeat  it  to 
parents  and  guardians.  Never  !  But  the  fiendish  tutors, 
chuckling  in  their  glee,  little  knew  what  was  passing  through 
the  cold,  haughty  intellect  of  Charles  Francis  Adams 
Golightly,  aged  ten ;  what  curled  the  lip  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  Jenkins,  aged  seven  ;  or  what  shone  in  the  bold, 
blue  eyes  of  Bromley  Chitterlings,  aged  six  and  a  half,  as 
they  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  play-ground  at  recess.  Their 
only  other  companion  and  confidant  was  the  negro  porter  and 
janitor  of  the  school,  known  as  "  Pirate  Jim." 

Fitly,  indeed,  was  he  named,  as  the  secrets  of  his  early 
wild  career — confessed  freely  to  his  noble  young  friends — 
plainly  showed.  A  slaver  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  ring- 
leader of  a  mutiny  on  the  African  coast  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
a  privateersman  during  the  last  war  with  England,  the  com- 
mander of  a  fire-ship  and  its  sole  survivor  at  twenty-five, 
with  a  wild,  intermediate  career  of  unmixed  piracy,  until  the 
Rebellion  called  him  to  civil  service  again  as  a  blockade- 
runner,  and  peace  and  a  desire  for  rural  repose  led  him  to 
seek  the  janitorship  of  the  Doemville  Academy,  where  no 
questions  were  asked  and  references  not  exchanged — he  was, 
indeed,  a  fit  mentor  for  our  daring  youth.  Although  a  man 
whose  days  had  exceeded  the  usual  space  allotted  to  human- 
ity— the  various  episodes  of  his  career  footing  his  age  up  to 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years — he  scarcely  looked 
it,  and  was  still  hale  and  vigorous. 

"Yes,"  continued  Pirate  Jim,  critically;  "I  don't  think  he 
was  any  bigger  nor  you,  Master  Chitterlings,  if  as  big,  when 
he  stood  on  the  fork'stle  of  my  ship  and  shot  the  captain  o' 
that  East  Injyman  dead.  We  used  to  call  him  Little  Wee- 
vils, he  was  so  young-like.  But  bless  your  hearts,  boys,  he 
wa'n't  anything  to  Little  Sammy  Barlow,  ez  once  crep'  up 
inter  the  captain's  state-room  on  a  Rooshin  frigate,  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart  with  a  jack-knife,  then  put  on  the  captain's 
uniform  and  his  cocked  hat,  took  command  of  the  ship,  and 
fout  her  hisself." 

"Wasn't  the  captain's  clothes  big  for  him?"  asked  B. 
Franklin  Jenkins,  anxiously. 

The  janitor  eyed  young  Jenkins  with  painful  dignity. 

"Didn't  I  say  the  Rooshin  captain  was  a  small,  a  very 
small,  man?     Rooshins  is  small,  likewise  Greeks." 

A  noble  enthusiasm  beamed  in  the  faces  of  the  youthful 
heroes. 

"Was  Barlow  as  large  as  me?"  asked  C.  F.  Adams  Go- 
lightly,  lifting  his  curls  from  his  Jove-like  brow. 

"Yes;  but  then  he  hed  hed,  so  to  speak,  experiences.  It 
was  allowed  that  he  hed  pizened  his  schoolmaster  afore  he 
went  to  sea.     But  it's  dry  talking,  boys." 

Golightly  drew  a  flask  from  his  jacket  and  handed  it  to  the 
janitor.  It  was  his  father's  best  brandy.  The  heart  of  the 
honest  old  seaman  was  touched. 

"Bless  ye,  my  own  pirate  boy!"  he  said,  in  a  voice  suffo- 
cating with  emotion. 

"I've  got  some  tobacco,"  said  the  youthful  Jenkins;  "but 
it's  finecut ;  I  use  only  that  now." 

"I  kin  buy  some  plug  at  the  corner  grocery,"  said  Pirate 
Jim,  "only  I  left  my  portmoney  at  home." 

"Take  this  watch,"  said  young  Golightly ;  "  'tis  my  father's. 
Since  he  became  a  tyrant  and  usurper,  and  forced  me  to  join 
a  corsair's  band,  I've  begun  by  dividing  the  property." 

"This  is  idle  triflng,"  said  young  Chitterlings,  wildly. 
"  Every  moment  is  precious.  Is  this  an  hour  to  give  to  wine 
and  wassail?  Ha!  We  want  action — action!  We  must 
strike  the  blow  for  freedom  to-night — ay,  this  very  night ! 
The  scow  is  already  anchored  in  the  mill-dam,  freighted  with 
with  provisions  for  a  three-months'  voyage.  I  have  a  black 
flag  in  my  pocket.     Why,  then,  this  cowardly  delay?" 

The  two  elder  youths  turned  with  a  slight  feeling  of  awe 

and  shame,  to  gaze  on  the  glowing  cheeks  and  high,  haughty 

crest  of  the'r  youngest  comrade — the  bright,  the  beautiful 

Bir.v:. .     Chitterlings.     Alas!  that  every  moment  of  forget- 

mi'.tual  admiration  was  fraught  with  danger.     A 

jeptic,  half-starved  tutor  approached. 


"It  is  time  to  resume  your  studies,  young  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  with  fiendish  politeness. 

They  were  his  last  words  on  earth. 

"Down,  tyrant!"  screamed  Chitterlings. 

"Sic  him — I  mean  sic  semper  tyrannis!"  said  the  classical 
Golightly. 

A  heavy  blow  on  the  head  from  a  base-ball  bat,  and  the 
rapid  projection  of  a  base-ball  against  his  empty  stomach, 
brought  the  tutor  a  limp  and  lifeless  mass  to  the  ground. 
Golightly  shuddered.  Let  not  my  young  readers  blame  him 
too  rashly.     It  was  his  first  homicide. 

"Search  his  pockets,"  said  the  practical  Jenkins. 

They  did  so,  and  found  nothing  but  a  Harvard  Triennial 
Catalogue. 

"Let  us  fly !"  said  Jenkins. 

"Forward  to  the  boats  !"  cried  the  enthusiastic  Chitterlings. 
But  C.  F.  Adams  Golightly  stood  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the 
prostrate  tutor. 

"This,"  he  said,  calmly,  "is  the  result  of  a  too  free  govern- 
ment and  the  common-school  system.  What  the  country 
needs  is  reform.     I  can  not  go  with  you,  boys." 

"Traitor!"  screamed  the  others. 

C.  F.  A.  Golightly  smiled  sadly. 

"  You  know  me  not.  I  shall  not  become  a  pirate — but  a 
Congressman !" 

Jenkins  and  Chitterlings  turned  pale. 

"  I  have  already  organized  two  caucuses  in  a  base-ball 
club,  and  bribed  the  delegates  of  another.  Nay,  turn  not 
away.  Let  us  be  friends,  pursuing  through  various  ways  one 
common  end.     Farewell!"     They  shook  hands. 

"  But  where  is  Pirate  Jim  ?"  asked  Jenkins. 

"  Left  us  but  a  moment  to  raise  money  on  the  watch  to 
purchase  armament  for  the  scow.     Farewell ! " 

And  so  the  gallant,  youthful  spirits  parted,  bright  with  the 
sunrise  of  hope. 

That  night  a  conflagration  raged  in  Doemville.  The"  Do- 
emville Academy,  mysteriously  fired,  first  fell  a  victim  to  the 
devouring  element.  The  candy  shop  and  cigar  store,  both 
holding  heavy  liabilities  against  the  academy,  quickly  fol- 
lowed. By  the  lurid  gleams  of  the  flames,  a  long,  low,  sloop- 
rigged  scow,  with  every  mast  gone  except  one,  slowly  worked 
her  way  out  of  the  mill-dam  toward  the  Sound.  The  next 
day  three  boys  were  missing — C.  F.  Adams  Golightly,  B.  F. 
Jenkins  and  Bromley  Chitterlings.  Had  they  perished  in 
the  flames  ?  Who  shall  say  ?  Enough  that  nevermore  under 
these  names  did  they  appear  in  the  homes  of  their  ancestors. 

Happy,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  for  Doemville  had  the 
mystery  ended  here.  But  a  darker  interest  and  scandal  rest- 
ed upon  the  peaceful  village.  During  that  awful  night  the 
boarding-school  of  Madam  Brimborion  was  visited  stealthily, 
and  two  of  the  fairest  heiresses  of  Connecticut — daughters  of 
the  president  of  a  savings  bank  and  insurance  director — were 
the  next  morning  found  to  have  eloped.  With  them  also  dis- 
appeared the  entire  contents  of  the  savings  bank,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  Flamingo  Fire  Insurance  Company  failed. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Let  my  young  readers  now  sail  with  me  to  warmer  and 
more  hospitable  climes.  Off  the  coast  of  Patagonia  a  long, 
low,  black  schooner  proudly  rides  the  seas,  that  break  softly 
upon  the  vine-clad  snores  of  that  luxuriant  land.  Who  is  this 
that,  wrapped  in  Persian  rugs,  and  dressed  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive manner,  calmly  reclines  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
schooner,  toying  lightly  ever  and  anon  with  the  luscious  fruits 
of  the  vicinity,  held  in  baskets  of  solid  gold  by  Nubian  slaves  ? 
or  at  intervals,  with  daring  grace,  guides  an  ebony  velocipede 
over  the  polished  black  walnut  decks,  and  in  and  out  the 
intricacies  of  the  rigging  ?  Who  is  it  ?  well  may  be  asked. 
What  name  is  it  that  blanches  with  terror  the  cheeks  of  the 
Patagonian  Navy  ?  Who  but  the  Pirate  Prodigy — the  relent- 
Boy  Scourer  of  Patagonian  seas  ?  Voyagers  slowly  drifting 
by  the  Silurian  beach,  coasters  along  the  Devonian  shore, 
still  shudder  at  the  name  of  Bromley  Chitterlings — the  Boy 
Avenger,  late  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

It  has  often  been  asked  by  the  idly  curious,  why  Avenger, 
and  of  what  ?  Let  us  not  seek  to  disclose  the  awful  secret 
hidden  under  that  youthful  jacket.  Enough  that  there  might 
have  been  that  of  bitterness  in  his  past  life  that  they 

".Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave," 

or  "  whose  soul  would  heave  above  the  sickening  wave,"  did 
not  understand.  Only  one  knew  him,  perhaps  too  well — a 
Oueen  of  the  Amazons,  taken  prisoner  off  Terra  del  Fuego 
a  week  previous.  She  loved  the  Boy  Avenger.  But  in  vain; 
his  youthful  heart  seemed  obdurate. 

"  Hear  me,"  at  last  he  said,  when  she  had  for  the  seventh 
time  wildly  proffered  her  hand  and  her  kingdom  in  marriage, 
"  and  know,  once  and  for  ever,  why  I  must  decline  your  flat- 
tering proposal.     I  love  another." 

With  a  wild,  despairing  cry  she  leaped  into  the  sea,  but 
was  instantly  rescued  by  the  Pirate  Prodigy.  Yet,  even  in 
that  supreme  moment,  such  was  his  coolness,  that,  on  his 
way  to  the  surface,  he  captured  a  mermaid,  and,  placing  her 
in  charge  of  his  steward,  with  directions  to  give  her  a  state- 
room, with  hot  and  cold  water,  calmly  resumed  his  place  by 
the  Amazon's  side.  When  the  cabin  door  closed  on  his 
faithful  servant,  bringing  champagne  and  ices  to  the  interest- 
ing stranger,  Chitterlings  resumed  his  narrative  "with  a  chok- 
ing voice: 

"When  first  I  fled  from  the  roof  of  a  tyrannical  parent,  I 
loved  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Eliza  J.  Sniffen.  Her 
father  was  President  of  the  Workingmen's  Savings  Bank, 
and  it  was  perfectly  understood  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
entire  deposits  would  be  his.  But,  like  a  vain  fool,  I  wished 
to  anticipate  the  future,  and  in  a  wild  moment  I  persuaded 
Miss  Sniffen  to  elope  with  me,  and,  with  the  entire  cash 
assets  of  the  bank,  we  fled  together."  He  paused,  overcome 
with  emotion.  "  But  fate  decreed  otherwise.  In  my  feverish 
haste,  I  had  forgotten  to  place  among  the  stores  of  my  pirate 
craft  that  peculiar  kind  of  chocolate  caramel  to  which  Eliza 
Jane  was  most  partial.  We  were  obliged  to  put  into  New 
Rochelle  on  the  second  day  out,  to  enable  Miss  Sniffen  to 
procure  that  delicacy  at  the  nearest  confectioner's,  and 
match  some  zephyr  worsteds  at  the  first  fancy  shop.  Fatal 
mistake.  She  went — she  never  returned ! "  In  a  moment  he 
resumed,  in  a  choking  voice,  "  After  a  week's  weary  waiting, 
I  was  obliged  to  put  to  sea  again,  bearing  a  broken  heart 
and  the  broken  bank  of  her  father.  I  have  never  seen  her 
since." 


"And  you  still  love  her?"  asked  the  Amazon  queen 
excitedly. 

"  Ay,  forever ! " 

"  Noble  youth.  Here,  take  the  reward  of  thy  fidelity,  for 
know,  Bromley  Chitterlings,  that  I  am  Eliza  Jane.  Wearied 
with  waiting,  1  embarked  on  a  Peruvian  guano  ship — but  it's 
a  long  story,  dear." 

"  And  altogether  too  thin,"  said  the  Boy  Avenger,  fiercely, 
releasing  himself  from  her  encircling  arms.  "Eliza  Jane's 
age,  a  year  ago,  was  only  thirteen,  and  you  are  forty,  if 
a  day." 

"  True,"  she  returned  sadly,  "  but  I  have  suffered  much, 
and  time  passes  rapidly,  and  I've  grown.  You  would  scarcely 
believe  that  this  is  my  own  hair." 

"  I  know  not,"  he  replied,  in  gloomy  abstraction. 

"  Forgive  my  deceit,"  she  returned.  "  If  you  are  affianced 
to  another,  let  me  at  least  be — a  mother  to  you." 

The  Pirate  Prodigy  started,  and  tears  came  to  his  eyes. 
The  scene  was  affecting  in  the  extreme.  Several  of  the  oldest 
seamen — men  who  had  gone  through  scenes  of  suffering  with 
tearless  eyes  and  unblanched  cheeks — now  retired  to  the 
spirit-room  to  conceal  their  emotion.  A  few  went  into  caucus 
in  the  forecastle,  and  returned  with  the  request  that  the 
Amazonian  queen  should  hereafter  be  known  as  the  "  Queen 
of  the  Pirate's  Isle." 

"  Mother!  "  gasped  the  Pirate  Prodigy. 

"  My  son  ! "  screamed  the  Amazonian  queen. 

They  embraced.  At  the  same  moment  a  loud  flop  was 
heard  on  the  quarter-deck.  It  was  the  forgotten  mermaid, 
who,  emerging  from  her  state-room,  and  ascending  the  com- 
panion-way at  that  moment,  had  fainted  at  the  spectacle. 
The  Pirate  Prodigy  rushed  to  her  side  with  a  bottle  of 
smelling-salts. 

She  recovered  slowly.  "  Permit  me,"  she  said,  rising  with 
dignity,  "to  leave  the  ship.  I  am  unaccustomed  to  such 
conduct." 

"  Hear  me — she  is  my  mother  !  " 

"  She  certainly  is  old  enough  to  be,"  replied  the  mermaid  ; 
"and  to  speak  of  that  being  her  own  hair,"  she  said,  as  she 
rearranged,  with  characteristic  grace,  a  comb,  and  a  small 
hand-mirror,  her  own  luxuriant  tresses. 

"  If  I  couldn't  afford  any  other  clothes,  I  might  wrear  a 
switch,  too ! "  hissed  the  Amazonian  queen.  "  I  suppose  you 
don't  dye  it  on  account  of  the  salt  water?  But  perhaps  you 
prefer  green,  dear  ? " 

"  A  little  salt  water  might  improve  your  own  complexion, 
love." 

"  Fishwoman  !  "  screamed  the  Amazonian  queen. 

"  Bloomerite  !  "  shrieked  the  mermaid. 

"  Mutiny !  Overboard  with  them ! "  cried  the  Pirate 
Prodigy,  rising  to  the  occasion,  and  casting  aside  all  human 
affection  in  the  peril  of  the  moment. 

A  plank  was  brought,  and  the  two  women  placed  upon  it. 

"After  you,  dear,"  said  the  mermaid  significantly  to  the 
Amazonian  queen  ;  "  you're  the  oldest." 

"Thank  you!"  said  the  Amazonian  queen,  stepping  back. 
"  Fish  is  always  served  first." 

Stung  by  the  insult,  with  a  wild  scream  of  rage  the  mer- 
maid grappled  her  in  her  arms  and  leaped  into  the  sea. 

As  the  waters  closed  over  them  forever,  the  Pirate  Prodigy 
sprang  to  his  feet.  "  Up  with  the  black  flag  and  bear  away 
for  New  London,"  he  shouted  in  trumpet-like  tones.  "  Ha  ! 
ha !     Once  more  the  Rover  is  free ! " 

Indeed,  it  was  too  true.  In  that  fatal  moment  he  had 
again  loosed  himself  from  the  trammels  of  human  feeling, 
and  was  once  more  the  Boy  Avenger. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Again  I  must  ask  my  young  friends  to  mount  my  hippo- 
griff,  and  hie  with  me  to  the  almost  inaccessible  heights  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  There,  for  years,  a  band  of  wild  and 
untamable  savages,  known  as  the  Pigeon  Feet,  had  resisted 
the  blankets  and  bibles  of  civilization.  For  years  the  trails 
leading  to  their  camp  were  marked  by  the  bones  of  teamsters 
and  broken  wagons,  and  the  trees  were  decked  with  the 
scalp-locks  of  dying  women  and  children.  The  boldest  of 
military  leaders  hesitated  to  attack  them  in  their  fortresses, 
and  prudently  left  the  scalping-knives,  rifles,  powder,  and 
shot,  provided  by  a  paternal  government  for  their  welfare, 
lying  on  the  ground  a  few  miles  from  their  encampment,  with 
the  request  that  they  were  not  to  be  used  until  the  military 
had  safely  retired.  Hitherto,  save  an  occasional  excursion 
into  the  territory  of  the  Knockknees,  a  rival  tribe,  they  had 
limited  their  depredations  to  the  vicinity. 

But  lately  a  baleful  change  had  come  over  them.  Acting 
under  some  evil  influence,  they  now  pushed  their  warfare 
into  the  white  settlements,  carrying  fire  and  destruction  with 
them.  Again  and  again  had  the  Government  offered  them  a 
free  pass  to  Washington,  and  the  privileged  of  being  photo- 
graphed, but  under  the  same  evil  guidance  they  refused.  There 
was  a  singular  mystery  in  their  mode  of  aggression.  School- 
houses  were  always  burned,  the  school-masters  taken  into 
captivity,  and  never  again  heard  from.  A  palace  car  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  containing  an  excursion  party  of 
teachers  en  route  to  San  Francisco,  was  surrounded,  its 
inmates  captured,  and — their  vacancies  in  the  school  cata- 
logue never  again  filled.  Even  a  board  of  educational  exam- 
iners, proceeding  to  Cheyenne,  were  taken  prisonere,  and 
obliged  to  answer  questions  they  themselves  had  proposed, 
amidst  horrible  tortures.  By  degrees  these  atrocities  were 
traced  to  the  malign  influence  of  a  new  chief  of  the  tribe. 
As  yet  little  was  known  of  him  but  through  his  baleful  appel- 
lations, "  Young-Man-who-goes-for-His-Teacher,"  and  "  He- 
lifts-the-Hair-of-the-School-Marm."  He  was  said  to  be  small 
and  exceedingly  youthful  in  appearance.  Indeed,  his  early 
appellative,  "  He-Wipes-His-Nose-on-His-Sleeve,'|  was  said 
to  have  been  given  to  him  to  indicate  his  still  boy-like  habits. 

It  was  night  in  the  encampment,  and  among  the  lodges  of 
the  Pigeon  Toes.  Dusky  maidens  flitted  in  and  out  among 
the  camp-fires  like  brown  moths,  cooking  the  toothsome 
buffalo  hump,  frying  the  fragrant  bear's  meat,  and  stewing 
the  esculent  bean  for  the  braves.  For  a  few  favored  ones 
sput  grasshoppers  were  reserved  as  a  rare  delicacy,  although 
the  proud  Spartan  soul  of  the  chief  scorned  all  such  luxuries. 

He  was  seated  alone  in  his  wigwam,  attedded  only  by  the 
gentle  Mushymush,  the  fairest  of  the  Pigeon  Feet  maidens. 
Nowhere  were  the  characteristics  of  her  great  tribe  more 
plainly  shown  than  in  the  little  feet  that  lapped  over  each 
other  in  walking.    A  single  glance  at  the  chief  was  sufficient 
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to  show  the  truth  of  the  wild  rumors  respecting  his  youth. 
He  was  scarcely  twelve,  of  proud  and  lofty  bearing,  and  clad 
completely  in  wrappings  of  various  colored  scolloped  cloths, 
which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  somewhat  extra-sized 
pen-wiper.  An  enormous  eagle's  feather,  torn  from  the  wing 
of  a  bald  eagle  who  once  attempted  to  carry  him  away,  com- 
pleted his  attire.  It  was  also  the  memento  of  one  of  his  most 
superhuman  feats  of  courage.  He  would  undoubtedly  have 
scalped  the  eagle  but  that  Nature  had  anticipated  him. 

"Why  is  the  Great  Chief  sad?"  said  Mushymush,  softly. 
"Does  his  soul  still  yearn  for  the  blood  of  the  palefaced 
teachers?  Did  not  the  scalping  of  two  professors  of  geolo- 
o-y  in  the  Yale  exploring  party  satisfy  his  warrior's  heart  yes- 
terday? Has  he  forgotten  that  Gardener  and  King  are  still 
to  follow?  Shall  his  own  Mushymush  bring  him  a  botanist 
to-morrow?  Speak,  for  the  silence  of  my  brother  lies  on  my 
heart  like  the  snow  on  the  mountain,  and  checks  the  flow  of 
my  speech." 

Still  the  proud  Boy  Chief  sat  silent.  Suddenly  he  said, 
"Hist!"  and  rose  to  his  feet.  Taking  a  long  rifle  from  the 
ground,  he  adjusted  its  sight.  Exactly  seven  miles  away  on 
the  slope  of  the  mountain  the  figure  of  a  man  was  seen  walk- 
ing. The  Boy  Chief  raised  the  rifle  to  his  unerring  eye  and 
fired.  The  man  fell.  A  scout  was  dispatched  to  scalp  and 
search  the  body.     He  presently  returned. 

"Who  was  the  paleface?"  eagerly  asked  the  chief. 

"A  life  insurance  agent." 

A  dark  scowl  settled  on  the  face  of  the  chief.  "  I  thought 
it  was  a  book  peddler." 

"Why  is  my  brother's  heart  sore  against  the  book  ped- 
dler?" asked  Mushymush. 

"  Because,"  said  the  Boy  Chief,  fiercely,  "I  am  again  with- 
out my  regular  dime  novel,  and  I  thought  he  might  have  one 
in  his  pack.  Hear  me,  Mushymush.  The  United  States 
mails  no  longer  bring  me  my  Young  America,  or  my  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Weekly.  I  find  it  impossible,  even  with  my  fast- 
est scouts,  to  keep  up  with  the  rear  of  General  Howard,  and 
replenish  my  literature  from  the  sutler's  wagon.  Without  a 
dime  novel  or  a  Young  America^  how  am  I  to  keep  up  this 
Injin  business?" 

Mushymush  remained  in  meditation  a  single  moment. 
Then  she  looked  up  proudly. 

"My  brother  has  spoken.  It  is  well.  He  shall  have  his 
dime  novel.  He  shall  know  the  kind  of  hair-pin  his  sister 
Mushymush  is." 

And  she  arose,  and  gamboled  lightly  as  the  fawn  out  of  his 
presence. 

In  two  hours  she  returned.  In  one  hand  she  held  three 
small  flaxen  scalps ;  in  the  other,  The  Boy  Marauder,  com- 
plete in  one  volume,  price  ten  cents. 

"Three  palefaced  children,"  she  gasped,  "were  reading  it 
in  the  tail-end  of  an  emigrant  wagon.  I  crept  up  to  them 
softly.  Their  parents  are  still  unaware  of  the  accident." 
And  she  sank  helpless  at  his  feet. 

"Noble  girl!"  said  the  Boy  Chief,  gazing  proudly  on  her 
prostrate  form;  "and  these  are  the  people  that  a  military 
despotism  expects  to  subdue  !" 


CHAPTER   IV. 

But  the  capture  of  several  wagon-loads  of  commissary 
whisky,  and  the  destruction  of  two  tons  of  stationery  in- 
tended for  the  general  commanding, \vhich  interfered  with 
his  regular  correspondence  with  the  War  Department,  at 
last  awakened  the  United  States  military  authorities  to  active 
exertion.  A  quantity  of  troops  were  massed  before  the 
Pigeon  Feet  encampment,  and  an  attack  was  hourly  immi- 
nent. 

"Shine  your  boots,  sir?" 

If  was  the  voice  of  a  youth  in  humble  attire,  standing  be- 
fore the  flap  of  the  commanding  general's  tent.  The  general 
raised  his  head  from  his  correspondence. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  looking  down  on  the  humble  boy,  "I  see! 
I  shall  write  that  the  appliances  of  civilization  move  steadily 
forward  with  the  army.  Yes,"  he  added,  "you  may  shine  my 
military  boots.  You  understand,  however,  that  to  get  your 
pay  you  must  first — " 

"  Make  a  requisition  on  the  commissary-general,  have  it 
certified  to  by  the  quartermaster,  countersigned  by  the  post- 
adjutant,  and  submitted  by  you  to  the  War  Department — " 

"  And  charged  as  stationery/'  added  the  general,  gently. 
"  You  are,  I  see,  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  boy.     I  trust 
you  neither  use  whisky,  tobacco,  nor  are  ever  profane?" 
"I  promised  my  sainted  mother — " 

"  Enough !  Go  on  with  the  blacking  ;  I  have  to  lead  the 
attack  .on  the  Pigeon  Feet  at  8  precisely.  It  is  now  7.30," 
said  the  general,  consulting  a  large  kitchen  clock  that  stood 
in  the  corner  of  his  tent. 

The  little  bootblack  looked  up  ;  the  general  was  absorbed 
in  his  correspondence.  The  bootblack  drew  a  tiny  putty- 
blower  from  his  pocket,  took  unerring  aim,  and  nailed,  in  a 
single  shot,  the  minute-hand  to  the  dial.  Going  on  with  his 
blacking,  yet  stopping  ever  and  anon  to  glance  over  the 
general's  plan  of  campaign,  spread  on  the  table  before  him, 
he  was  at  last  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  an  officer. 

"  Everything  is  ready  for  the  attack,  general.  It  is  now 
8  o'clock." 

"  Impossible  !     It  is  only  7-30." 
"But  my  watch,  and  the  watches  of  the  staff—" 
"Are  regulated  by  my  kitchen  clock,  that  has  been  in  my 
family  for  years.     Enough  !     It  is  only  7.30." 

The  officer  retired  ;  the  boot-black  had  finished  one  boot. 
Another  officer  appeared. 

"  Instead  of  attacking  the  enemy,  general,  we  are  attacked 
ourselves.     Our  pickets  are  already  driven  in." 

"  Military  pickets  should  not  differ  from  other  pickets,"  said 
the  bootblack,  modestly.  "To  stand  firmly,  they  should  be 
well  driven  in." 

"  Ha  !  there  is  something  in  that,"  said  the  general  thought- 
fully.    "  But  who  are  you,  who  speak  thus  ?" 

Rising  to  his  full  height,  the  bootblack  threw  off  his  outer 
rags,  and  revealed  the  figure  of  the  Boy  Chief  of  the  Pigeon 
Feet. 

"Treason!"  shrieked  the  general;  "order  an  advance 
along  the  whole  line." 

But  in  vain.  The  next  moment  he  fell  beneath  the  toma- 
hawk of  the  Boy  Chief,  and  within  the  next  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  United  States  army  was  dispersed.  Thus  ended 
the  battle  of  Bootblack  Creek. 


CHAPTER  V. 

And  yet  the  Boy  Chief  was  not  entirely  happy.  Indeed, 
at  times  he  seriously  thought  of  accepting  the  invitation 
extended  by  the  Great  Chief  at  Washington  immediately 
after  the  massacre  of  his  soldiers,  and  once  more  revisiting 
the  haunts  of  civilization.  His  soul  sickened  in  feverish 
inactivity  ;  schoolmasters  palled  on  his  taste  ;  he  had  intro- 
duced base-ball,  blind  hookey,  marbles  and  peg-top  among 
his  Indian  subjects,  but  only  with  indifferent  success.  The 
squaws  persisted  in  boring  holes  through  the  china  alleys, 
and  wearing  them  as  necklaces  ;  his  warriors  stuck  pikes  in 
their  base-ball  bats,  and  made  war-clubs  of  them.  He  could 
not  but  feel,  too,  that  the  gentle  Mushymush,  although 
devoted  to  her  palefaced  brother,  was  deficient  in  culinary 
education.  Her  mince  pies  were  abominable;  her  jam  far 
inferior  to  that  made  by  his  Aunt  Sally  of  Doemville.  Only 
an  unexpected  incident  kept  him  equally  from  the  extreme 
of  listless  sybaritic  indulgence  or  of  morbid  cynicism. 
Indeed,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  already  had  become  dis- 
gusted with  existence. 

He  had  returned  to  his  wigwam  after  an  exhausting  buffalo 
hunt,  in  which  he  had  slain  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
buffalo  with  his  own  hand,  not  counting  the  individual  buffalo 
on  which  he  had  leaped,  so  as  to  join  the  herd,  and  which  he 
afterward  led  into  the  camp  a  captive  and  a  present  to  the 
lovely  Mushymush.  He  had  scalped  two  express  riders  and 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald;  had  despoiled 
the  overland  mail  stage  of  a  quantity  of  vouchers  which 
enabled  him  to  draw  double  rations  from  the  Government, 
and  was  reclining  on  a  bearskin,  smoking,  and  thinking  of 
the  vanity  of  human  endeavor,  when  a  scout  entered,  saying 
that  a  palefaced  youth  had  demanded  access  to  his  person. 
"Is  he  a  commissioner?  If  so,  say  that  the  red  man  is 
rapidly  passing  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  his  fathers, 
and  now  only  desires  peace,  blankets,  and  ammunition  ;  ob- 
tain the  latter,  and  then  scalp  the  commissioner." 
"But  it  is  only  a  youth  who  asks  an  interview." 
"  Does  he  look  like  an  insurance  agent?  If  so,  say  that 
I  have  already  policies  in  three  Hartford  companies.  Mean- 
while, prepare  the  stake,  and  see  that  the  squaws  are  ready 
with  their  implements  of  torture." 

The  youth  was  admitted.     He  was  evidently  only  half  the 
age  of  the  Boy  Chief.     As  he  entered  the  wigwam,  and  stood 
revealed  to  his  host,  they  both  started.     In  another  moment 
they  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 
"Jenky,  old  boy!" 
"Bromley,  old  fel!" 

B.  F.  Jenkins,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  Boy  Chief,  was 
the  first  to  recover  his  calmness.  Turning  to  his  warriors  he 
said  proudly  : 

"  Let  my  children  retire  while  I  speak  to  the  agent  of  our 
Great  Father  in  Washington.  Hereaftor  no  latch-keys  will 
be  provided  for  the  wigwams  of  the  warriors.  The  practice 
of  late  hours  must  be  discouraged." 

"  How  !"  said  the  warriors,  and  instantly  retired. 
"Whisper!"  said  Jenkins,  drawing  his  friend  aside;  "lam 
known  here  only  as  the  Boy  Chief  of  the  Pigeon  Toes." 

"And  I,"  said  Bromley  Chitterlings,  proudly,  "am  known 
everywhere  as  the  Pirate  Prodigy — the  Boy  Avenger  of  the 
Patagonian  coast." 
-  "  But  how  came  you  here  ? " 

"  Listen  !  My  pirate  brig,  the  Lively  Mermaid,  now  lies 
at  Meigg's  wharf  at  San  Francisco,  disguised  as  a  Mendocino 
lumber  vessel.  My  pirate  crew  accompanied  me  here  in  a 
palace  car  from  San  Francisco." 

"  It  must  have  been  expensive,"  said  the  prudent  Jenkins. 
"It  was,  but  they  defrayed  it  by  a  collection  from  the  other 
passengers — you  understand.      The  papers  will  be  full  of  it 
to-morrow.     Do  you  take  The  New  Yotfc  Sunt" 

"  No ;  I  dislike  their  Indian  policy.  But  why  are  you 
here?" 

"  Hear  me,  Jenk  !  'Tis  a  long  and  sad  story.  The  lovely 
Eliza  J.  Sniffen,  who  fled  with  me  from  Doemville,  was 
seized  by  her  parents  and  torn  from  my  arms  at  New 
Rochelle.  Reduced  to  poverty  by  the  breaking  of  the  sa- 
vings bank  of  which  he  was  president — a  failure  to  which  I 
largely  contributed,  and  the  profits  of  which  I  enjoyed — I 
have  since  ascertained  that  Eliza  Jane  Sniffen  was  forced  to 
become  a  schoolmistress,  departed  to  take  charge  of  a  semi 
inary  in  Colorado,  and  since  then  has  never  been  heard  from.' 
Why  did  the  Boy  Chief  turn  pale  and  clutch  at  the  tent- 
pole  for  support  ?     Why,  indeed  ? 

"  Eliza  Jane  Sniffin,"  gasped  Jenkins,  "aged  fourteen,  red- 
haired,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  strabismus  !" 
"The  same." 

"  Heaven  help  me  !     She  died  by  my  mandate  !  " 
"  Traitor  ! "  shrieked  Chitterlings,  rushing  at  Jenkins  with 
a  drawn  poign.ird. 

But  a  figure  interposed.  The  slight,  girlish  form  of  Mushv- 
mush,  with  oustretched  hands,  stood  between  the  exas- 
perated Pirate  Prodigy  and  the  Boy  Chief. 

"  Forbear,"  she  said,  sternly,  to  Chitterlings  ;  "  you  know 
not  what  you  do  ? " 

The  two  youths  paused. 

"  Hear  me,"  she  said,  rapidly.  "  When  captured  in  a  con- 
fectioner's shop  at  New  Rochelle,  E.  J.  Sniffen  was  taken 
back  to  poverty.  She  resolved  to  become  a  schoolmistress. 
Hearing  of  an  opportunity  in  the  West,  she  prceeded  to 
Colorado  to  take  exclusive  charge  of  the  Poisionnat  of  Mme. 
Choflie,  late  of  Paris.  On  the  way  thither  she  was  captured 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  Boy  Chief — " 

"  In  consummation  of  a  fatal  vow  I  made  never  to  spare 
educational  instructors,"  interrupted  Jenkins. 

"  But,  in  her  captivity,"  continued  Mushymush,  "she  man- 
aged to  stain  her  face  with  poke-berry  juice,  and,  mingling 
with  the  Indian  maidens,  was  enabled  to  pass  for  one  of  the 
tribe.  Once  undetected,  she  boldly  ingratiated  herself  with 
the  Boy  Chief — how  honestly  and  devotedly  he  best  can  tell 
— for  I,  Mushymush,  the  little  sister  of  the  Boy  Chief,  am 
Eliza  Jane  Sniffen." 

The  Pirate  Prodigy  clasped   her  in  his  arms.     The  Boy 
Chief,  raising  his  hand,  ejaculated: 
"  Bless  you,  my  children  ! " 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  wanting  to  complete  this  reunion," 
said  Chitterlings,  after  a  pause,  but  the  hurried  entrance  of  a 
scout  stopped  his  utterance. 

"A  commissioner  from  the  Great  Father  at  Washington." 
"  Scalp  him  !"  shrieked  the  Boy  Chief;  "this  is  no  time  for 
diplomatic  trifling." 


"We  have,  but  he  still  insists  upon  seeing  you,  and  has 
sent  in  his  card." 

The  Boy  Chief  took  it,  and  read  aloud,  in  agonized  ac- 
cents : 

"  Charles  Francis  Adams  Golightly,  late  page  in  United 
States  Senate,  and  acting  commissioner  of  United  States." 

In  another  moment  Golightly,  pale,  bleeding,  and,  as  it 
were,  prematurely  bald,  but  still  cold  and  intellectual,  entered 
the  wigwam.  They  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  begged  his  for- 
giveness. 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  he  said  quietly;  "  these  things  must 
and  will  happen  under  our  present  system  of  government. 
My  stoiy  is  brief.  Obtaining  political  influence  through  cau- 
cuses, I  became  at  last  page  in  the  Senate.  Through  the 
exertions  of  political  friends,  I  was  appointed  clerk  to  the 
commissioner  whose  functions  I  now  represent.  Knowing, 
through  political  spies  in  your  own  camp,  who  you  were,  1 
acted  upon  the  physical  fears  of  the  commissioner,  who  was 
an  ex-clergyman,  and  easily  induced  him  to  deputize  me  to 
consult  with  you.  In  doing  so,  I  have  lost  my  scalp,  but  as 
the  hirsute  signs  of  juvenility  have  worked  against  my  politi- 
cal progress,  I  do  not  regret  it  As  a  partially  bald  young 
man  I  shall  have  more  power.  The  terms  that  I  have  to 
offer  are  simply  these:  you  can  do  everything  you  want,  go 
where  you  choose,  if  you  will  only  leave  this  place.  I  have 
a  hundred-thousand-dollar  draft  on  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury in  my  pocket  at  your  immediate  disposal." 

"  But  what's  to  become  of  me  ?"  asked  Chitterlings. 

"  Your  case  has  already  been  under  advisement.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  is  an  intelligent  man,  has  determined  to 
recognize  you  as  de  jure  and  de  facto  the  only  loyal  represent- 
ative of  the  Patagonian  Government.  I  dine  with  the  Sec- 
retary next  week." 

"  And  yourself,  old  fellow  ?  " 

"  I  only  wish  that  twenty  years  from  now  you  will  recog- 
nize, by  your  influence  and  votes,  the  rights  of  C.  F.  A.  Go- 
lightly to  the  Presidency." 

?.  And  here  ends  our  stoiy.  Trusting  that  my  dear  young 
friends  may  take  whatever  example  or  moral  their  respective 
parents  and  guardians  may  deem  fittest  from  these  pages,  1 
hope,  in  future  years,  to  portray  further  the  career  of  those 
three  young  heroes  I  have  already  introduced  in  the  spring- 
time of  life  to  their  charitable  consideration. 

— Bret  Harte,  in  Temple  Bar. 


BEN  HOLLADAY'S  NOSE. 


One  night  (said  Ben)  long  before  the  Pacific  Railroad  was 
built,  I  was  bouncing  over  the  plains  in  one  of  my  overland 
coaches.  My  wife  was  with  me.  She  was  sick,  and  lay 
asleep  on  the  bottom  of  the  stage  on  a  bed  of  buffalo  skins. 
The  night  was  fearfully  dark,  and  a  drizzling  rain  was  falling. 
Mrs.  Holladay  and  myself  were  the  only  passengers.  Several 
stages  had  been  robbed  within  the  last  two  months,  and  the 
driver  was  ripping  along  as  though  a  gang  of  prairie  wolves 
were  after  him.  Suddenly  the  horses  were  thrown  on  their 
haunches  and  the  stage  stopped.  I  was  heaved  forward,  but 
quickly  recovered,  and  found  myself  gazing  at  the  muzzles  of 
a  double-barreled  shotgun.  By  the  dim  lights  of  the  stage- 
lamps  the  barrels  looked  as  big  as  nail  kegs.  "Throw  up 
your  hands,  and  don't  stir,"  shouted  the  owner  in  a  gruff 
voice.  Up  went  my  hands,  and  I  began  to  commune  with 
myself.  The  fellow  damned  my  soul,  and  then  coolly  asked 
for  my  money.  I  saw  that  he  did  not  know  who  I  was,  and 
I  was  afraid  my  sick  wife  would  awake  and  call  me  by  name. 
My  coat  was  buttoned  over  my  bosom,  but  hardly  high 
enough  to  conceal  a  magnificent  emerald  that  cost  me  over 
$8,000  a  few  weeks  before  in  San  Francisco.  I  hardly 
breathed  through  fear  that  the  light  might  strike  the  stone, 
and  its  sparkling  brilliancy  attract  the  attention  of  the  rob- 
ber. I  had  about  $40,000  in  a  money-belt,  close  to  the  skin,- 
and  several  hundred  dollars  in  my  pocket. 

Suddenly  my  friend   shouted,  "  Come,  shell   out,  d d 

quick,  or  I'll  send  the  devil  a  free  lunch." 

I  passed  out  the  few  hundreds  loose  in  my  pockets,  and 
handed  him  my  gold  watch  and  chain.  They  were  hefty.  I 
think  the  chain  alone  would  weigh  five  pounds  at  least. 

"There,"  said  I,  "there's  eveiy  cent  I've  got;  take  it,  and 
let  me  go  on.  My  wife  is  very  sick,  and  I  don't  know  what 
would  happen  to  her  if  she  knew  what  was  going  on." 

"  Keep  your  hands  up,"  was  the  reply,  while  a  second  rob- 
ber received  the  watch  and  money.  Then  a  search  was 
made  for  the  express  company's  box,  but  the  double-barreled 
shotgun  did  not  move.  Its  muzzles  were  within  a  foot  of  my 
nose.  For  my  life  I  did  not  dare  to  stir.  My  nose  began  to 
itch.  The  stiff  hairs  of  my  mustache  got  up,  one  after  an- 
other, and  tickled  it  until  the  sensation  was  intolerable.  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"  Stranger,"  I  cried,  "  I  must  scratch  my  nose  ;  it  itches  so 
that  I  am  almost  crazy." 

"Move  your  hands,"  he  shouted,  "and  I'll  blow  a  hole 
through  your  head  big  enough  for  a  jack  rabbit  to  jump 
through."  I  appealed  once  more.  "  Well,"  he  answered, 
"  keep  you  hands  still,  and  I'll  scratch  it  for  you,  pardner,  I 
hate  to  see  a  feller  surfer." 

"Did  he  scratch  it?"  asked  one  of  Ben's  interested  lis- 
teners. 

"  Sure,"  said  Mr.  Holladay. 

"  How?"  asked  the  breathless  listener. 

"  With  the  muzzle  of  the  cocked  gun,"  said  the  great  ovcr- 
Iander.  "  He  rubbed  the  muzzle  around  my  moustache,  and 
raked  it  over  the  end  of  my  nose,  until  I  thanked  him,  and 
said  that  it  itched  no  longer.  The  robbers  soon  afterward 
took  their  leave,  with  many  apologies,  and  I  continued  my 
journey  to  the  Missouri  with  my  big  emerald  and  $40,000. 
Wish  I  had  'em  now." 


It  is  curious  that  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
should  be  a  graduate  in  first-class  honors  of  Oxford,  and 
married  to  an  American  wife.  M.  Waddington's  father  and 
mother  were  English,  naturalized  in  France,  where  his  brother 
still  now  manages  the  large  cotton  business  whence  he  derives 
his  income.  This  brother  was  for  several  years  a*Mieutenant 
in  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  married  a  daughter  of  tlv  head  of 
the  Protestant  College  at  Malt.  While  e  wn 
the  English  army  he  was  drawn  for  the 
France.     Fortunately,  in  those  days  substitute  ! 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


Jgfsssk 


Did  you,  or  any  one  else,  ever  doubt  the  fact  that  there 
was  more  than  one  Jones  in  the  world  ?  No.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Jones  family,  although  quite 
ancient  and  aristocratic,  counts  its  members  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  every  "society "  Jones  in  San  Francisco,  has 
had  something  to  say,  either  pro  or  con,  about  the  letter  I 
addressed  you,  over  the  name  of  the  "  only  Jones,"  thinking 
that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he,  in  particular,  would  be 
pointed  out  as  Jones,  and  the  "  only  one."  What  could  have 
induced  them  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion  I  cannot  guess, 
unless  it  be  that  the  ancient  pride  of  the  family  has  awakened 
once  more.  Now,  I  protest,  emphatically,  against  all  such 
who  claim  to  be  "the  only,"  especially  against  my  friend 
Jones,  he  of  "  safety  "  fame,  who,  I  understand,  is  particularly 
restless  at  finding  his  name  connected  with  society  gossip. 
Well,  upon  reconsideration,  I  and  all  of  us,  can  easily  forgive 
him  indulging  in  the  thought  that  he  is  the  u  only  Jones y" 
for  there  was  a  time,  not  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  very 
prominent  among  the  Joneses,  and  not  only  among  these,  but 
also  the  Browns  and  Smiths,  Robinsons,  and  others.  In 
those  good  old  days,  Jones,  not  the  "  only,"  but  the  "  safety," 
was  at  the  head  of  everything  "  social,"  the  idol  of  the  ladies 
and  the  envy  of  the  gentlemen.  Anything,  and  everything, 
that  this  Jones  did  not  lead  and  manage  was  a  failure.  All  he 
attempted  was  a  success.  But,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  whole 
Jones  family,  those  good  days  have  passed,  and  other  men,  with 
other  names,  have  taken  the  first  place.  I  have  often  won- 
dered why  Jones  retired  from  his  once  prominent  place  ;  and 
why  it  is  that  he  confers  the  favor  of  his  presence  on  but  a 
select  few,  and  very  few  at  that.  He  is  still  young ;  yes,  young, 
and  handsome,  and  agreeable.  Wherefore,  then  ?  No  one 
has,  I  think,  ever  solved  the  mystery.  The  general  impression 
is  that  he  contemplates — shall  I  say  it  ? — matrimony,  and  that 
those  regular  Tuesday  evening  visits  to  Taylor  Street  explain 
everything.  It  is  also  rumored  in  connection  with  "  Safety's" 
matrimonial  intentions,  that  he  somewhat  inclines  toward  a 
certain  charming  lady,  who  was  to  have  married  the  ex- 
president  of  Consolidated  Virginia,  but  did  not.  However, 
this  is  none  of  my  business,  and  as  I  never  talk  or  write  of 
other  people's,  I'll  remain  silent.  We  all  know  that  the 
Joneses  are  renowned  for  their  good  taste,  and  show  it  when 
the  opportunity  offers.  That  the  one  referred  to  will  sustain 
his  reputation,  I  doubt  not,  nor  does  any  one  else. 


The  ladies  and  officers  of  the  Presidio  have  issued  invita- 
tions for  a  dance  this  evening  (Thursday).  All  of  our  young 
society  are  going,  and  the  affair  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  the  season.  One  charm  about  the  Presidio 
"hops"  is  the  informal  manner  in  which  they  are  given — 
but  few  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  appearing  in  evening 
dress.  Every  one  does  as  lie  or  she  pleases,  and  always 
leaves  fully  satisfied  with  the  entertainment.  The  band  is 
capital — only  a  little  loud  for  the  room — and  the  floor  all 
that  can  be  desired.  This  "hop"  is  but  a  continuation  of  a 
"series,"  which  I  hope  will  last  the  season  through.  The 
officers  of  the  Presidio  are  immense  favorites  in  society,  and 
indeed  they  deserve  their  popularity,  for  one  seldom  meets 
more  perfect  and  amiable  gentlemen.  It  is  a  pity  that, 
once  stationed  at  this  coast,  they  can  not  always  remain. 


By  the  by,  I  received  a  long  letter  the  other  day  from  my 
old  friend  Mickler,  who  is  now  at  West  Point,  on  General 
Schofield's  staff.  Who  does  not  remember  Mickler?  He, 
also,  has  not  forgotten  California,  and  his  old  friends,  and 
I  am  pretty  sure  that,  notwithstanding  the  allurements  of 
his  position,  and  the  gaieties  of  the  "  Point "  and  New  York, 
he  would  only  be  too  happy  to  return  once  more.  I  wonder 
what  he  said  when  he  heard  of  the  engagement  of  his  old 
chum  Brown  to  Miss  Poett.  Of  course,  he  congratulated 
them  both,  as  they  deserve.  And  Sloane,  what  has  become 
of  him  ?  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  our  "  New-Yorker " 
for  centuries.  Ned  Taylor  still  walks  the  streets,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  humming  as  usual,  the  happiest  man  in 
town,  notwithstanding  his —  Strange  that  Ned  should  be 
gay  when  Mickler  is  absent ! 


Last  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Withing- 
ton,  nee  Eldridge,  who  passed  the  winter  before  last  with 
Mrs.  Haggin,  and  was  quite  a  "belle."  Society  is  thankful 
to  Colonel  Withington  for  bringing  from  the  East  such  a 
charming  addition  to  our  circle.  California  is  to  be  the 
future  home  of  the  newly  married  couple,  and  they  are  now 
staying  at  the  Palace.  I  also  paid  my  respects  to  Mrs. 
Belloc,  daughter  of  General  Sewell.  A  trip  to  Paris  always 
improves  one,  and  Mrs.  B.  looks  a  thousand  times  better 
than  when  I  last  saw  her,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  when  she 
started  on  her  wedding  tour. 


Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Selby  and  daughters,  who  at  one  time 
used  to  entertain  on  such  a  grand  scale,  and  more  than  any 
one  in  San  Francisco,  are  in  Paris,  and  intend  doing  the  Ex- 
position. Mrs.  Hyde  and  daughter  were  there  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  have  lately  started  for  Nice,  where  they  intend 
staying  for  some  time.  They  will  return  to  Paris  in  time  for 
the  "  opening  day."  The  little  Californian  colony  in  Paris 
seerr.^  t.~  be  on  the  increase.  Mrs.  Bosnan,  nie  Forbes,  will 
so  -  p  of  the  number.     When  last  heard  from,  she  and 

he  .■  were  in  Yokohama.     They  intend  visiting  In- 


dia, Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  through  the  Suez  Canal 
pass  over  to  Italy,  and  finally  take  up  their  residence  in  Paris. 

I  understand  that  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown  will  give  a  soirie  mu- 
sicale  at  her  residence  during  the  last  week  of  January,  at 
which  some  of  our  best  amateurs  will  assist.  This  sort  of 
entertainment  is  just  at  present  popular  with  our  wealthy 
residents,  and  will  do  much  to  elevate  and  refine  musical 
taste. 


Mr.  Loring  is  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  music. 
He  has  now  organized  a  singing  club  of  mixed  voices,  which 
meets  once  a  week  for  rehearsal.  Judging  from  the  success 
that  the  "  Loring  Club"  (composed  of  male  voices  only)  has 
achieved,  I  bespeak  for  this  new  society  an  equal,  if  not 
a  greater,  triumph — if  triumph  it  may  be  called. 


The  reception  given,  by  Mrs.  John  McMullen,  a  week  ago 
last  Friday,  to  introduce  to  society  her  two  daughters,  was  a 
very  enjoyable  affair.  The  rooms  were  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  flowers,  and  the  company  good-natured  and 
select.  The  hostess,  assisted  by  Misses  Leila  and  Annie 
McMullen,  received  with  becoming  grace.  The  toilets  were 
handsome,  the  house  crowded,  and  dancing  and  a  superbly 
set  supper  fittingly  terminated  the  social  de"but  of  a  couple 
of  handsome  and  stylish  young  ladies.  The  Gwin  reception 
the  preceding  Wednesday  was  also  a  success,  and  will  be 
repeated  on  the  23d  inst. 

The  Ivy  Social  Club  have  taken  a  new  departure  in  the 
matter  of  issuing  invitations.  Heretofore  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  limit  the  gentlemen  dancers  to  the  membership  of 
the  club.  Now  it  has  been  decided  to  allow  each  member 
an  extra  gentleman's  ticket — a  movement  which  looks  very 
much  like  a  fall  in  popularity  of  this  once  popular  club.  The 
Directory  has  also  decided  not  to  give  another  full-dress  ball 
till  after  Lent,  probably  in  July.  The  socials  will,  however, 
be  kept  up  in|_the  interval,  if  the  interest  holds  out. 


Among  the  society  items  gathered  from  the  latest  Eastern 
journals,  I  find  the  marriage  of  John  Swinton  to  Orsena 
Fowler  Smith.  Swinton  is  New  York's  great  communist, 
who  marches  at  the  head  of  labor  parades,  and  gives  his  aris- 
tocratic sanction,  in  an  aristocratic  way,  to  the  reformatory 
efforts  of  the  horny-handed  sons  of  toil.  Miss  Smith,  the 
bride,  is  a  granddaughter  of  Fowler,  the  celebrated  phren- 
ologist, and  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Medical  College, 
and  in  successful  practice  of  her  profession. 


Lord  Rosebery,  an  English  nobleman,  who  has  several 
times  visited  America,  is  to  marry  Hannah  Rothschild,  only 
daughter  of  Baron  Rothschild.  The  lord  wants  money, 
that 's  what 's  the  matter  with  Rosebery.  The  lady  wants 
rank,  that 's  what 's  the  matter  with  Hannah. 

Reading  an  English  paper  the  other  day,  I  came  across 
some  very  curt  and  sensible  remarks  by  Worth,  the  man 
milliner,  on  the  subject  of  dressing.  Regarding  his  own 
taste  in  the  matter,  he  says  :  "  I  prefer  simplicity  to  every- 
thing else,  but  there  are  women  who  don't  believe  in  the 
value  of  a  dress  unless  it  is  loaded  with  trimming.  If  I  had 
my  way,  all  women  should  be  slight,  graceful,  and  pretty. 
Then  dressing  them  would  be  an  artistic  pleasure.  A  dress 
should  never  overpower  the  wearer.  It  should  merely  bean 
appropriate  frame  for  a  charming  picture,  bringing  out  the 
beauties  of  the  picture,  but  never  distracting  attention  from 
it.  So  few  women  understand  this.  It  isn't  every  woman 
who  knows  how  to  wear  a  dress.  When  I  have  done  my 
best,  I  try  to  make  my  client  do  her  best  by  seeing  her  walk 
and  sit  down.  To  walk  with  style  is  rare  enough,  but  when 
it  comes  to  being  able  to  sit  down  in  a  dress  properly — well, 
there  are  not  many  equal  to  that,  I  can  tell  you.  Then, 
women  think  they  ought  to  have  a  number  of  dresses,  how- 
ever hideous,  than  wear  one  dress,  however  becoming. 
There  never  was  a  greater  mistake."  A  press  of  circum- 
stances, but  not  taste,  I  blush  to  confess,  is  the  reason  so 
many  San  Francisco  ladies  are  carrying  out  this  idea  of 
Worth's.     Hence  the  quotation  from  the  great  authority. 


I  do  not  hear  or  read  as  much  as  I  did  of  the  sweet  sim- 
plicity of  Mrs.  President  Hayes ;  of  the  old-fashioned  economy 
at  the  Presidential  mansion  ;  of  going  on  foot  to  the  modest 
little  Baptist  church  around  the  corner.  Upon  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  President's  silver  wedding,  there  occurred  an 
evening  entertainment  thus  described  :  Every  room  in  the 
executive  residence  was  brilliantly  illuminated  ;  the  spacious 
hallways,  state  dining-room,  and  stairways  were  lined  with 
the  rarest  plants  and  exotics,  and  the  mirrors,  walls,  and 
chandeliers  throughout  the  house  were  tastefully  draped 
with  smilax.  Ushers  in  full  evening  dress  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  guests.  The  Marine  Band,  with  an  orchestra  of 
thirty  pieces,  stationed  in  a  hallway  near  the  east  room,  at 
nine  o'clock,  precisely,  announced  with  the  first  strains  of 
Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March  the  appearance  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Hayes,  who  entered  the  apartment,  followed 
by  their  children  and  the  invited  guests  present  on  the  day 
previous.  Mrs.  Hayes,  departing  somewhat  from  her  usual 
simplicity  of  attire,  was  dressed  in  a  rich  white  silk,  with 
draperies  of  white  brocade,  plaited  full  at  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  front  breadth  ;  the  draperies  headed  with  two 
rows  of  tasseled  fringe,  the  neck  filled  in  with  tulle,  and  the 
half-long  sleeves  had  a  ruching  of  lace.  Her  hair  was  in 
satiny  bands,  and  fastened  at  the  back  with  a  silver  comb. 
She  wore  white'  slippers  and  long  white  kid  gloves.  The 
dresses  worn  by  the  "  silver"  wedding  guests  were  all  elegant, 
and  suited  to  the  occasion.  The  Only  Jones. 


The  marriage  of  the  King  of  Spain  is  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  Basilica  of  Atocha,  at  Madrid.  The  Princess  Mercedes 
and  her  family  will  sojourn  at  Aranjuez  till  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary. She  will  arrive  at  Madrid  only  one  hour  before  the  cer- 
emony. The  fetes  are  to  last  five  days,  during  which  time 
theatrical  representations  and  bull-fights  are  to  be  provided 
for  the  people  free.  A  banquet  is  to  be  given  to  one  thou- 
sand of  the  poor  in  Madrid  in  the  Prado,  and  there  are  to  be 
historical  processions  in  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  the  nobles  of 
Spain  being  invited  to  take  part  in  the  cavalcades.  All  chil- 
dren born  on  the  23d  are  to  be  dowered,  and  fifty  thousand 
pesetas  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor. 


FASHION  NOTES, 


Green  is  the  color  this  season. 

Plaited  blouse  waists  are  revived. 

Flower  buckles  are  pretty  novelties. 

The  chemise  Russe  is  the  coming  waist. 

Triple  capes  of  velvet  are  coming  in  vogue. 

Striped  silks,  black  and  colored,  are  revived. 

The  baylayeuse  is  de  rigeuer  with  all  dressy  toilets. 

For  evening  toilet,  the  Grecian  bodice  is  again  in  vogue. 

Flowers  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  ball  and  evening  toilets. 

Short  kilt  skirts  are  coming  in  vogue  for  walking  dresses. 

Most  evening  dresses  are  fourreaux  or  princesses  this 
season. 

New  linen  handkerchiefs  for  gentlemen  resemble  checker- 
boards. 

Black  velvet  boots  are  to  be  worn  with  the  new  short 
dresses. 

Black  and  silver  gray  are  the  colors  for  elderly  ladies' 
dress  materials. 

The  fashionable  shades  of  green  are  moss,  jasper,  olive, 
and  Russian  green. 

All  shades  of  blue  are  fashionable,  from  the  palest  sky 
blue  to  dark  indigo. 

Elderly  ladies'  dresses  are  made  nearly  plain,  but  of  rich 
and  heavy  materials. 

White  flannel  chemises  are  fancifully  embroidered  with 
cardinal  or  blue  silk. 

White  organdie  is  the  popular  material  for  evening  dresses 
for  very  young  ladies. 

A  new  bonnet  is  called  the  "  Marie  de  Medici,"  and  has 
the  front  shirred  on  wires. 

Peacock  feathers,  showing  the  eyes,  are  mounted  on  smoked 
pearl  sticks  for  handsome  fans. 

Blue  and  green  Scotch  plaids  are  Used  for  the  coming 
short  kilt-skirt  walking  dresses. 

New  fans  have  borders  of  crimped  silk  fringe,  instead  of 
the  feather  borders,  so  long  worn. 

Lace  and  cream,  pearl  and  ivory-white  ribbons  are  the 
garnitures  for  elderly  ladies'  toilets. 

White  lace  and  colored  ribbon  bows  convert  a  black  silk 
costume  into  a  dressy  evening  toilet. 

Simulated  waistcoats  in  the  front  of  plaited  basque  waists 
are  seen  among  imported  novelties  in  dress. 

The  most  fashionable  handkerchiefs  for  gentlemen  are  of 
white  Canton  silk,  with  wide  hemstitched  borders. 

Maroon  velvet  is  coming  in  vogue  for  bonnets,  trimmed 
with  bands  of  chinchilla  and  shaded  gray  ostrich  plumes. 

Lace-trimmed  lingerie,  in  the  form  of  fichus  and  chemi- 
settes for  young  girls,  is  at  present  a  popular  fashion  in  Paris. 

All  sleeves  of  morning  and  day  dresses  are  made  very  nar- 
row at  the  wrist,  to  admit  of  the  outside  cuff  now  so  much 
worn. 

A  new  London  fancy  is  to  embroider  the  coat-of-arms  or 
monogrom  on  the  larger  lower  pocket  of  the  pelisse  or 
paletot. 

Water  and  sky  blue  cashmere,  combined  with  faille  of  the 
same  shade  is  the  fashionable  combination  for  bridemaids' 
dresses. 

White  lace  mittens  are  now  more  stylish  for  evening  wear 
than  kid  gloves.  They  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  fine  dis- 
play of  rings. 

Deep  collars,  falling  almost  to  the  point  of  the  shoulder, 
and  deep  cuffs,  reaching  to  the  elbow,  are  in  high  fashion 
at  the  moment. 

Little  barometers  for  the  dressing  table  are  in  the  shape  of 
a  bunch  of  flowers,  whose  varying  hues  denote  the  changes 
in  the  weather. 

Black  fur  stoles  are  trimmed  with  black  Spanish  lace  and 
tied  with  long  strings  of  black  satin  ribbon,  faced  with  blue, 
red,  or  gold  color. 

The  newest  fancy  in  artificial  flowers  are  buds  of  various 
kinds  of  flowers,  which  can  be  folded  or  expanded  at  the 
option  of  the  wearer. 

Dolmans,  which  are  now  cut  with  flowing  sleeves,  and  made 
nearly  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  dress,  are 
among  the  latest  designs. 

When  princess  dresses  are  worn  on  the  street  they  should 
be  looped  in  the  back,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  the  train 
up  as  short  as  the  rest  of  the  skirt. 

A  decidedly  unique  finger  ring  consists  of  a  plain  band  of 
gold,  surmounted  by  a  vulcanite  mouse  chasing  a  small  dia- 
mond, which  is  pendent  near  its  mouth. 

The  Gypsy  ring,  in  which  a  precious  stone  is  buried  in  the 
heavy  gold,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  jewel  only  exposed,  is 
now  the  fashionable  engagement  ring. 

A  nouveauti  of  the  month  is  a  long  tablier,  which  is  but- 
toned all  the  way  down  at  the  back,  and  draped  in  front;  the 
pockets  are  placed  very  much  at  the  back  on  either  side. 

A  pretty  conceit  in  the  way  of  a  white  felt  bonnet  has  the 
the  crown  trimmed  with  crimson  faille  ;  one  cream-colored 
feather  nods  forward  over  the  crown,  and  a-erimson  one  falls 
over  a  cream  faille  bow  in  the  back ;  the  face  trimmings  are 
crimson  moss  rosebuds  nestled  down  among  soft  tufts  of  old 
Malines  lace. 

"Women  have  the  mastery  of  color,"  said  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. But  when  a  woman  wears  a  green  skirt,  with  a  brown 
overdress,  a  purple  necktie,  a  bow  of  yellow  ribbon  in  her 
hair,  blue  bonnet  with  a  salmon-colored  feather  and  red 
flowers  on  it,  and  a  drab  veil  over  her  face,  then  color  has 
the  mastery  of  the  woman.  • 

At  a  recent  fashionable  wedding,  the  three  bridesmaids 
appeared  in  cashmere  and  faille  princess  dresses — one  paler 
rose,  the  next  pale  blue,  and  the  third  ivory  white  cashmere 
and  silk.  The  flower  wreaths  and  garnitures  were  respect- 
ively tea  roses  and  buds  for  the  rose-colored  toilet,  blue  for- 
get-me-nots for  the  blue  one,  and  roses  and  houstonias,  com- 
bined with  green  leaves,  for  the  whtte  dress. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


B 


TELLING  FORTUNES, 


"  Let  this  gypsy  tell  our  fortune," 
Thus  did  Amabel  importune ; 
I  have  often  wondered  can  a 
Gypsy  tell  me  what  I  am." 
And,  as  still  I  paused  and  wavered, 
Raven-tressed  and  not  ill-favored, 
To  our  side  approached  Gitana, 
With  a  dusky,  outstretched  palm  ; 

And  her  great,  dark  eyes,  uplifted 
Through  the  tresses  that  had  drifted 
Zephyr-blown  across  her  forehead, 
Burned  like  sibyl's  eyes  of  old — 
Burned  so  weirdly,  Amy,  frightened, 
On  my  arm  her  light  grasp  tightened, 
Saying,  "  Oh,  that  gypsy's  horrid  ! 
I  don't  want  my  fortune  told." 

1 '  Stay,  my  maiden,"  urged  Gitana  ; 
And  her  voice,  as  sweet  as  manna, 
Soft  and  soothing  in  its  accent, 
Reassured  my  Amy's  fears — 
Clear,  as  though  some  bird  had  lost  it, 
Rich  as  bride-cake,  sugar-frosted — 
Foreign  music,  Anglc-Saxoned 
By  a  residence  of  years. 

"  Stay,  my  maiden  !     If  you'd  suit  your 
Present  actions  to  your  future, 
You  may  win  and  wear  a  lover 
Singled  out  of  all  the  land. 
Will  you  listen?    Amy  bridled, 
Blushed,  and  half  behind  me  sidled, 
Then  a  triumph  of  the  glover 
Drew  from  her  reluctant  hand. 

Though  I  knew  not  what  the  fee  was, 
I,  as  I  could  plainly  see,  was 
Looked  to  by  them  as  the  legal 
Debtor  for  the  usual  "  cross." 
So,  with  some  half-smothered  sighing, 
And  some  fruitless  pocket  trying, 
I  drew  forth  a  quarter  eagle. 
Stood,  and  pocketed  the  loss. 

"You  will  wed,"  began  the  seeress, 
' '  A  proud  earl,  and  be  a  peeress, 
And  will  dwell  beyond  the  wate  rs 
In  his  old  ancestral  hall — " 
"  Pleasant  so  far,"  whispered  Amy  ; 
I  assented,  as  became  me — 
"Will  have  many  sons  and  daughters, 
And  have  pleasure  in  them  all. 

' '  Yet  life's  line  is  not  quite  flawless  : 
Your  proud  lord's  love  will  be  lawless — 
For  he  never  has  repressed  it — 
Till  his  death  shall  leave  you  free." 
' '  And  when  he  is  dead  ?  "  she  queried  ; 
"Then  of  life  you  will  be  wearied." 
"  Nay,"  I  playfully  suggested, 
"  Ihen  you  can  come  back  to  me," 

Then  those  gypsy  optics  mournful 
Flashed  on  me  a  glance  so  scornful, 
I  felt  chidden  for  some  meanness. 
She  took  up  her  tale  again : 
' '  And  your  wedding,  as  I  read  it, 
Will  be  ere  the  fall  has  seeded 

Yon  wheat,  waving  in  its  greenness — 
Ere  this  spring-time  melts  in  rain." 

Then  my  Amy's  eyes  brimmed  over 

With  the  mirth  she  could  not  cover. 

And  she  said,  "  Ah,  poor  Gitana, 

■     All  you  tell  me's  very  nice. 

But  your  earl's  too  slow  a  comer ; 

I  told  some  one  'Yes'  last  summer. 

Now  the  point  arises,  '  Can  a 

Girl  so  soon  get  married  twice  ? '  " 
San  Francisco,  January  15,  1878.  G.  H.  Jessop, 


"  The  boys  in  Berlin  make  grimaces  at  the  Chinese  em- 
bassador and  his  suite,  and  pull  their  pig-tails  as  they 
promenade  the  streets.  The  foreign  office  has  issued 
orders  to  the  police  to  correct  the  abuse.  So  it  appears 
they  have  hoodlums  in  Berlin.  .  That  city  has  900,000  in- 
habitants. San  Francisco  has  300,000.  San  Francisco 
has,  say,  40,000  pig-tailed  and  moon-eyed.  Now  give 
to  Berlin  a  corresponding  number,  say  120,000,  wouldn't 
there  be  lively  times  "unterden  linden?"  Give  to  Paris, 
with  its  1,800,000  people,  240,000  adult  Chinese,  and 
to  London,  with  its  4,000,000  population,  600,000  filthy 
barbarians,  from  the  floats  and  river  rafts  of  Canton;  let 
30,000  of  them  be  prostitutes;  let  all  of  them  be  adults, 
nineteen-twentieths  male,  a  large  per  centum  criminal,  ad- 
dicted to  gambling  and  opium-eating;  let  leprosy  begin  to 
show  itself;  let  the  prisons  begin  to  fill;  let  it  be  ascer- 
tained that  this  class  pay  no  taxes,  perform  no  public  duty, 
that  they  are  worthless  as  soldiers,  and  how  long  before 
England,  France  and  Germany  would  cry  out  against  the 
evil,  and  put  a  stop  to  an  immigration  that  never  abates  ex- 
cept through  fear  ?  Let  a  colony  of  these  Asiatic  brethren, 
with  souls  to  save,  camp  down  beside  Boston  Common,  with 
their  filthy  habits,  their  criminal  practices,  and  their  nasty 
vices,  and  how  long  would  it  be  before  Beacon  Hill  would 
sniff  the  polluted  atmosphere,  and  all  the  over-godly  of  New 
England  would  send  up  their  prayers  for  relief.  The  London 
Times,  only  last  year,  when  laborers  were  imported  from 
Belgium  to  the  collieries  of  England,  justified,  in  direct  terms, 
the  riotous  spirit  of  the  British  laborer,  and  blamed  the  coal 
and  iron  men  for  introducing  foreign  labor  in  competition 
with  English  workingmen.  Chinese  immigration  should  be 
speedily  arrested,  and  unless  it  is,  there  will  be  planted  upon 
this  coast  the  root  of  a  great  national  evil.  The  men  of  the 
East  who  do  not  see  and  realize  this  fact,  whether  they  be 
politicians,  preachers,  or  editors,  are  blind. 


An  intelligent  Chinaman,  who  both  speaks  and  reads  our 
language,  says  that  Li-po-tai,  of  whom  we  wrote  last  week, 
is  neither  the  most  learned  nor  skillful  of  the  Chinese  physi- 
cians practicing  in  San  Francisco;  that  the  Chinese  doctors 
are  given  to  specialties,  and  that  there  are  several  here  who 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  skilled  in  their  particular 
branches  of  practice.  Our  informant  says  that  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  Chinese  doctors  that  ever  came  to  Califor- 
nia is  now  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles. 


Pew  old  maids  are  found  in  Russia. — Ex.     That,  my  son, 
is  because  nobody  Jakes  the  troublejo  look'them  up.   ' 


ANNALS  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIN.--IL 


Containing  a  Succint  Accounct  of  the  Misfortunes  of  the  First 
Prospector,  and  a  Cursory  Account  of  the  First  Epochs. 


The  first  prospector  was  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  a  Portu- 
guese trader,  and  came  to  Mormon  Creek  early  in  '48  from 
the  trading-post  at  Wood's  Crossing,  traversing  Table 
Mountain  through  Jamestown  Gap  ;  thence  by  Deadman's 
Gulch  and  Mormon  Gulch  to  the  Creek,  commencing  oper- 
ations in  a  "bend"  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  Walla  Digger, 
who  had  served  as  his  guide  across  the  mountain.  The 
party  of  traders  with  whom  Mr.  Christ  came  to  Wood's 
Crossing  had  enriched  themselves  by  bartering  beads  and 
gaudy  gewgaws  with  the  unsophisticated  children  of  the  hills 
for  their  weight  in  bright  yellow  gold  dust.  Being  the  first 
white  men  who  had  entered  this  particular  section  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  their  enterprise  was  thus  handsomely 
rewarded.  Civilization,  the  ruthless  discriminator,  has  lifted 
the  scales  of  ignorance  from  the  eye-lids  of  the  guileless 
savage,  and  taught  him  that  a  ton  of  "  wash  gold,  twenty  dol- 
lars fine,"  is  worth,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  con- 
siderably more  than  a  ton  of  blue  glass  beads,  at  $2.50  per 
ton,  wholesale  price  in  a  glutted  market.  Oh,  civilization  ! 
great  equalizes  !  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  educator  ! 

When  J.  Christ  pitched  his  tent  on  the  banks  of  the  mean- 
dering stream,  the  surrounding  country  was  a  howling  wilder- 
ness ;  the  site  of  Tuttletown  was  occupied  by  an  Indian 
rancheria.  Jeffersonville  was  at  that  time  impracticable  on 
account  of  tangled  creeper  and  fragrant  buckeye.  Scraper- 
ville  was  a  wild-grape  vineyard.  The  Rawhide  Ranch, 
afterwards  a  teeming  settlement  of  drinking,  shouting,  gam- 
bling, eager,  cursing,  fighting,  devil-may-care  humanity,  was 
unthought  of.  The  Mountain  Brow  was  a  "  hole  in  the  wall," 
a  tangled  pass  high  up  on  the  mountain  side.  Shaw's  Flat 
and  Springfield,  now  a  wide  expanse  of  gleaming  limestone 
boulders,  standing  like  tombstones  of  the  departed  pros- 
perity, were  then  thickly  covered  by  a  magnificent  grove  of 
sturdy  oak  and  tasseled  pine.  Columbia  was  a  gorge  in  the 
hills.  Sonora,  a  narrow  valley.  Jamestown,  the  bed  of  a 
creek.  Montezuma,  a  bare  bleak  flat.  Chinese  Camp,  a  bald, 
wind-swept  hillock,  and  all  around  was  naught  but  primeval 
solitude,'  broken  only  by  the  wild  scream  of  the  swift  hawk, 
the  chatter  of  the  jay-bird,  the  whoop  of  the  savage,  or  the 
rattle  of  distant  thunder  among  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
high  Sierra. 

The  adventurous  prospector,  who,  like  another  mentioned 
in  history,  "  heralded  a  golden  dawn  "  in  a  benighted  country, 
was  similarly  unfortunate.  The  first  night  the  waters  of  the 
creek  came  down  booming  ;  washed  his  tent  and  "  improve- 
ments," himself  included,  to  Mormon  Gulch,  and  cast  him, 
more  dead  than  alive,  among  the  rocks  and  debris  of  the  pre- 
cipitious  banks.  Recovering  from  this  rude  treatment  he 
again  essayed  to  search  for  golden  treasure,  but  a  fire  broke 
out  on  the  mountain  side,  where  Indians  were  encamped,  and 
before  he  could  cross  the  swollen  creek,  had  almost  scorched 
his  half-drowned  life  to  a  cinder.  Still  undismayed,  he  built 
himself  a  cabin  of  boughs,  and  worked  an  entire  afternoon 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek.  That  night,  a  voracious 
grizzly,  attracted  by  the  fumes  of  broiling  meat,  dashed  head- 
long through  the  frail  shanty  of  brush,  and  before  Christ 
could  extricate  himself  from  the  embrace  of  the  ferocious 
animal,  the  soul  of  the  hapless  treasure-seeker  had  almost 
taken  flight  to  seek  for  other  treasures  than  those  of  earth. 
Torn,  bleeding,  and  well-nigh  senseless,  he  staggered  to  the 
bank  of  the  creek,  where,  while  washing  his  wounds,  he  was 
discovered  by  two  Indians,  and  at  his  earnest  request  guided 
by  them  back  to  the  camp  on  Wood's  Crossing.  The  ulti- 
mate fate  of  poor  Christ  is  involved  in  mystery.  Jim  Town- 
send  says  he  was  hung  for  horse  stealing.  Jim,Gillis  asserts 
that  he  died  a  natural  death,  but  that  his  uneasy  spirit,  even 
at  the  present  day  haunts  the  dark  side  of  Greenhorn  Gulch, 
and  occasionally  makes  an  excursion  to  the  more  exposed 
river-slope  of  Jackass  Hill.  Dick  Stoker  in  his  shrill  petulant 
tone,  tells  the  loungers  at  Tom  Leach's  saloon,  at  Tuttle- 
town, that  Christ  is  not  dead,  but  tramps  like  the  Wandering 
Jew,  through  gulch  and  ravine,  accoutred  as  a  "  pocket 
miner,"  still  searching  for  the  yellow  treasure  that  forever 
eludes  his  unfortunate  grasp.  The  probabilities  are,  how- 
ever, that  the  "  first  prospector  "  was  caught  up  on  the  crest 
of  the  wild  wave  of  struggling  gold  hunters,  who  followed 
close  upon  his  track,  and  that,  dashed  hither  and  thither 
amidst  the  contending  forces,  sank  at  last  beneath  the  ocean 
of  troubled  spirits,  and  lost  his  identity  in  the  rushing  mass 
of  selfish  men,  or  was  blotted  from  the  page  of  humanity  en- 
tirely. 

From  this  point  in  the  history  of  Table  Mountain  may  be 
traced  a  glorious  golden  age,  the  epoch  of  "unexampled 
prosperity."  The  "fall  of  '49"  saw  five  thousand  hardy  pio- 
neers turning  the  creeks  and  prospecting  the  hillsides  of 
Western  Tuolumne;  the  "spring  of '50"  saw  a  mushroom 
city  in  every  canon,  and  a  rude  village  in  every  sheltered 
nook,  from  Pine  Log  in  the  north  to  French  Bar  and  Don 
Pedro's  Bar  on  the  south. 

The  "  days  of  '51  "  saw  an  innumerable  swarm  of  men, 
busy  with  pick  and  shovel,  torn  and  rocker,  washing  every 
hillside ;  tearing  up,  the  forests ;  compelling  the  rivers  to 
change  their  channels  ;  building  mile  after  mile  of  ditches 
through  solid  rock ;  digging  roads  through  a  hundred  barely 
practicable  localities ;  dealing  out  stern  though  even-handed 
justice  to  all  who  transgressed  "the  higher  law,"  as  under- 
stood by  the  men  of  that  peculiar  period ;  listening  to  the 
"sweet  note  of  the  pistol,"  or  the  "petulant  pop  of  the  der- 
ringer," and  "smiling  to  think  how  poorly  eloquence  of  words 
translates  the  poetry  of  hearts"  that  demanded  their  "man 
for  breakfast ;  "  purchasing  flour  that  fluctuated  in  price  from 
$50  to  $200  per  barrel  with  all  the  airy  grace  of  a  modern 
wild-cat  stock  on  a  "healthy  market;"  paying  an  ounce  of 
gold-dust  for  a  sack  of  beans,  and  oftentimes  being  forced 
to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  sufficient  bacon  to  flavor  the  Dutch 
oven  full  of  frijolesj  swallowing  whisky  at  $1  per  glass  and 
plenty  of  it ;  "  bucking  the  tiger,"  or  "  threading  the  mazy  " 
at  merry,  but  undoubtedly  loose  fandangoes  ;  flirting  with 
the  coquettish  senoritas,  and  fighting  for  the  privilege  ;  con- 
verting life  jnto  a  fantastic  tragedy,  a  mad  hurly-burly,  an 
ever-changing  kaleidocopic,  living,  driving  drama,  upon 
v/Hich  the  curtain  of  oblivion  continually  rose  and  fell  as 
each  actor  passed  on  and  off  the  stirring  stage. 


In  '52  the  mad  race  for  wealth  was  at  its  height,  the 
wildest  dreams  were  realized  in  many  instances,  while  in 
others  the  fondest  hopes  were  dashed  to  earth.  Sudden 
wealth  caused  brilliant  visions  to  flit  through  the  fancies  of 
the  few,  and  compelled  constant  hope  to  spring  with  renewed 
vigor  in  the  hearts  of  toiling  thousands,  who  as  yet  had  not 
attained  the  golden  mean  they  were  striving  for. 

The  region  round  about  Table  Mountain  became  famous 
in  the  current  history  of  the  State.  Thousands  flocked  to 
the  scene,  attracted  by  the  reported  fabulous  discoveries. 
Every  inch  of  ground,  from  Montezuma  to  Columbia  was 
occupied,  and  the  bloody  affray,  committed  in  Chinese 
Camp,  and  transmitted  as  "  the  latest  news  "  from  claim  to 
claim  by  verbal  telegraph  was  known  in  Martinez,  distant 
fifteen  miles,  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  approach  of  a 
woman  was  known  for  miles  up  and  down  the  mountain  side, 
in  an  incredibly  shorter  time,  being  announced  from  mouth 
to  mouth  with  the  simple  exclamation  of  "  Oh,  Jim  !  " 

It  was  a  vast  cosmopolitan  congregation.  Every  camp 
was  composed  of  representatives  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  The  nasal  twang  of  the  New  Englander,  the  ex- 
pressive dialect  of  the  Westerner,  the  domineering  tone  of 
the  Southerner,  the  musical  exclamation  of  the  Mexican,  the 
exasperated  utterances  of  the  cockney  from  Bow  Bells,  the 
sing-song  consonants  of  the  Mongolian,  the  amusing  broken 
English  of  the  German,  the  brogue  of  the  Irishman,  the  ner- 
vous chatter  of  the  Frenchman,  and  through  all  a  vein  of 
pure  English — the  whole  combining  to  reproduce  the  sounds 
of  Babel.  The  various  nationalities  herded  together  as 
much  as  possible,  but  the  constant  changing  from  place  to 
place  precluded  any  permanent  partnership  or  community 
settlements.  It  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  cementing  of 
lasting  friendship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  uncertainty 
of  finding  the  man  for  whom  you  had  conceived  a  liking  in 
his  usual  evening  lounging  place  was  sufficient  to  establish  a 
sort  of  Free  Masonry  among  the  miners,  and  the  mention  of 
such  a  name  as  Johnson,  for  instance,  was  almost  certain  to 
draw  forth  from  some  by-stander  the  interrogation,  "  which 
Johnson  ? "  and  following  the  desired  information  the  inquirer 
would,  as  likely  as  not,  launch  into  a  biographical  reminis- 
cence, with  : 

"  Thought  it  was  him.  Knowed  Baldy  Johnson  down  at 
Red  Mountain  Bar,  on  the  Tuolome.  He  got  in  with  the 
first  rush,  an'  struck  it  rich  in  the  Peter's  claim.  I  guess  he 
cleaned  up  nigh  onto  twenty  thousan'  dollars.  He  lit  out 
with  Sandy  Jackson's  Mexican  girl,  an'  went  to  'Frisco.  I 
guess  he  got  a  rough  deal  there,  'cause  when  I  heerd  of  him 
agin  he  was  dealing  faro  for  Buck  Stanley,  in  Marysville. 
That's  as  fur  as  I  kep'  track  of  him.  You  say  he's  gone  up 
the  flume  at  last,  eh  ?  Poor  Johnson,  good-hearted  enough, 
an'  one  of  the  boys,  you  bet,  but  he  didn't  have  no  savey, 
Johnson  didn't." 

Another  instance  of  kindly  remembrance  is  thus  quaintly 
told  by  a  fossilized  Argonaut  residing  near  "  Crevasse  Cot- 
tage:" 

"Now,  there  was  'Boston,'  he  warn't  mean  ef  he  was  a 
Yank."  (My  friend  is  a  virulent  fire-eater  from  what  old 
Ben  Moore  was  wont  to  call,  in  his  squeaking  treble, ""my 
own  native  State  Flor-ee-dah.")  "Why,  I.'ve  knowed  'Bos- 
ton '  to  get  up  in  the  middle  0'  the  night  to  carry  feed  to  a  sick 
mule  as  hed  laid  down  to  die  'long  side  '  Boston's '  cabin. 
He  tended  him  like  a  mother,  an'  ef  it  hedn't  bin  fur  a  cold 
snap  comin'  on,  he'd  a  fetched  thet  animal  'round  all  right. 
Even  then  I  b'lieve  he'd  a  made  the  riffle  ef  the  derned  cuss 
of  a  mule  hedn't  kicked  the  fire  out  one  night  after  '  Boston ' 
hed  tuk  the  trouble,  in  his  motherly  regard  for  the  mule's 
comfort,  to  turn  out  an'  fire  up  close  to  the  critter's  hind 
hoofs,  he  shinnin'  roun'  with  nothin'  but  a  hickory  shirt.  The 
demed  cuss  let  fly  both  heels  to  oncet  an'  froze  to  death  afore 
mornin'.  It  served  the  ungrateful  animil  mighty  right,  but  I 
b'lieve  '  Boston  '  'd  wore  crape,  only  he  was  'fraid  the  boys  'd 
laugh  at  him.  Ef  '  Boston '  was  a  friend  to  a  man  he'd  dis- 
count a  brother  and  give  him  points  ev'ry  time.  I've  seen  '  Bos- 
Ion'  tackle  Bill  Thompson  when  he  was  dead  gone  in  with 
the  horrors — Bill  wantin'  to  clean  out  Mormon  Creek  from 
Dorsey's  saw-mill  to  the  Stanislaus  River — an'  bring  him  out 
every  time.  He  was  the  best  doctor  for  a  bad  case  o'  jim- 
jams  I  ever  seen.  '  Boston  '  never  did  hev  any  luck  to  speak 
of  but  once  in  his  life,  an'  thet  was  when  he  tuk  thet  trip 
down  to  Mexico — Durengo,  I  think — an'  struck  it  rich  in 
silver.  Thet  was  in  '59,  an'  we  didn't  hear  no  more  o'  him 
till  '63,  when  Brad  got  a  letter  from  him  tellin'  how  the 
greasers  was  goin'  to  buy  his  claim  for  a  million,  he  reservin' 
the  tailin's,  wich  he  said  he'd  prospected  an'  found  'd  pay  the 
nash'nal  debt  when  they  was  smelted.  Good  luck  didn't 
make  'Boston'  proud  a  bit,  not  much;  he  didn't  throw  off 
on  his  friends,  but  tol'  Brad  to  tell  his  old  pards — wich  was 
me,  an'  Jack  Dunbar,  an'  Sam  Price,  an'  Little  Steve,  an' 
Jim  Hickey,  an'  Fandango  Frank,  an'  Tom  Stoddart — thet 
he'd  send  us  doubloons  enough  to  go  home  on,  an'  keep  us 
till  we  passed  in  our  checks  ;  an'  he'd  done  it,  too,  if  death 
hadn't  scooped  him  in  a  muss  with  some  greaser  monte  men. 
I've  bin  down  on  greasers  wuss'n  pizen  ever  sence.  They 
wasn't  satisfied  with  Rivas,  an'  the  boys  they  sent  up  the 
flume  thar ;  an'  Crabbe's  party  at  Chavorca  wasn't  bloody 
'nough  for  'em,  but  they  must  go  an'  cut  poor  'Boston's' 
wind.  I'll  bet  he  did  more  for  them  cussed  greasers  than 
their  own  brothers  would  a  done  ;  but  it  was  like  the  mules 
— they  didn't  know  the  color  0'  gratitude." 

Perhaps  my  friend's  eulogy  of  "  Boston  "  was  not  wholly 
unalloyed  with  regret  at  the  loss  of  the  doubloons  ;  but  I  may 
be  doing  the  old  '49er  an  injustice — I  may  have  been  mislead 
by  the  naivete'  of  his  narration.  E.  H.  C. 

"Crevasse  Cottage,"  January  14th,  1878. 


The  Court  over  which  Judge  Ferral-  presides  is  a  mistake. 
In  our  opinion,  Judge  Ferral  is  a  mistake.  The  law  organ- 
izing this  tribunal  should  be  so  changed  that  only  such  cases 
be  sent  to  him  for  jury  trial  as  Judge  Louderback  has  not 
himself  time  to  try.  Let  Judge  Ferral  have  co-ordinate  ju- 
risdiction in  police  matters  with  Judge  Louderback.  In  a 
word,  give  us  two  police  courts  of  equal  powers.  We  hold 
Judge  Ferral  largely  responsible  for  the  present  'disturbed 
condition  of  things. 

In  the  haste  of  getting  out  the  new  form  of  the  ARGONAUT 
last  week,  the  poem  "  Renewed "  wr>-s,  by  misf.ke.  ^-edited 
to  Miss  Ina  D.  Coolbrith.     The  lines    ■  '■ff 

A,  Kendall,  contributor  to  the  Overlan. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THINGS  ORDERED  DIFFERENTLY  IN  FRANCE, 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent 


Paris,  December  26th,  1877. 
The  cartoon  on  the  gas  question,  which  adorned  the  first 
page  of  the  ARGONAUT  that  came  to  hand  the  other  day, 
suggested  the  propriety  of  writing  at  this  time  a  letter,  for 
some  weeks  contemplated,  about  the  streets  of  this  city.  As 
a  young  man  about  to  enter  life  is  more  than  ever  interested 
in  knowing  how  successful  men  began,  and  how  they 
succeeded,  so  the  citizens  of  a  city,  concerned  about  its 
streets,  their  structure,  and  their  maintenance,  are  most  inter- 
ested upon  such  topics  when  organizing  a  plan  of  public 
works.  The  streets  of  a  city  are  of  more  concern  than  all 
other  departments  of  municipal  government  combined,  and 
perhaps,  on  the  average,  cost  more. 

So  grievous  have  been  the  evils,  indeed,  that  American 
cities  have  suffered,  and  so  wretchedly  have  man)-  of  them 
been  governed,  from  New  York  down,  that  it  has  raised  the 
question — so  seriously  debated  in  private,  though  public  dis- 
cussion has  not  seized  it — whether  our  form  of  government 
is  the  correct  one  for  municipalities.  The  difficulty  is  with 
the  system  adopted  by  the  authorities,  not  with  the  form  of 
administration  ;  and  were  San  Francisco,  for  example,  to 
pursue  the  same  methods  in  the  treatment  of  her  streets  as 
Paris,  it  would  not  matter  whether  her  executive  officers  held 
their  power  by  popular  delegation  or  appointment  by  a 
higher  authority. 

The  Paris  streets  are  lighted  in  a  manner  that  may  be 
characterized  as  brilliant.  Street  lamps  are  placed  at  inter- 
vals, not  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  as  in  most  American  cities, 
but  at  intervals  which  rarely  exceed  thirty  yards ;  the  more 
common  distance  is  twenty.  A  few  avenues,  like  the 
Champs  Elysees,  have  four  rows  of  lights,  two  on  each  side. 
The  open  spaces  where  avenues  meet  and  streets  cross  have 
a  perfect  forest  of  lights,  so  that  a  locality  like  the  Place  de 
TOpera,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  many  others,  look  at 
night  as  if  there  were  an  illumination.  These  lights  begin 
to  flash  from  their  posts  ere  the  twilight  has  fairly  ended,  so 
that  the  darkness  never  reigns  at  any  time.  The  narrower 
and  more  distant  streets  shine  like  the  rest.  As  the  days  in 
this  latitude  are  very  short  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
sun  setting  now,  for  instance,  at  about  3  o'clock,  one  can 
readily  see  that  to  light  a  city  of  two  millions  of  people — a 
city  whose  perimeter  is  more  than  fifty  miles,  and  whose 
streets  are  thousands  of  miles  in  extent — an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  gas  must  be  consumed.  Nor  is  the  folly  committed 
of  extinguishing  the  gas  when  the  moon  is  in  the  sky.  1 1 
bums  at  all  times,  whether  that  luminary  is  supposed  to  be 
on  duty  or  not  ;  and  I  have  seen  Paris  resplendent  with  its 
countless  gas-jets,  while  a  full  autumn  moon  beamed  with 
steady  splendor  from  a  cloudless  sky. 

Now  all  this,  perhaps,  is  not  different  from  what  may  be 
seen  in  many  other  of  the  cities  of  the  world.  But  I  have 
been  thus  particular  in  stating  the  case  in  order  to  empha- 
size a  most  extraordinary  fact ;  that  is,  that  all  this  light  costs 
the  City  o/Pai  is  not  one  sou.  Nay,  more,  the  city  not'only  has 
its  streets  lighted  for  nothing,  but  the  company  pays  the  cor- 
poration for  the  privilege  of  doing  it.  The  city  has  a  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  company  besides,  and  its  revenues  from 
this  source  last  year  amounted,  I  am  told,  to  the  sum  of  $1,- 
Soo,ooo.  To  one  accustomed  to  the  enormous  gas  bills  paid 
by  municipalities  over  the  water,  this  news  is  most  astound- 
ing, and  tells  a  story  of  profits  all  but  fabulous.  There  is 
in  these  facts  enough  to  put  upon  inquiry  the  governing 
board  of  every  great  city  in  America.  A  small  city  might  be 
excused  for  inability  to  form  a  copartnership  with  a  gas  corn- 
pan)',  because  its  citizens  might  not  be  such  large  consumers  ; 
but  the  great  ones  could  certainly  make  some  combination 
that  would  enable  them  to  relieve  their  citizens  of  the  burden 
of  taxation,  which  instead  of  lessening  with  years,  seems 
everywhere  to  increase. 

A  city  which  has  thus  succeeded  in  solving  so  satisfac- 
torily the  question  of  lights  may  be  safely  followed  in  other 
things.  Assuredly  it  has  not  failed  to  discover  the  best 
means  of  paving  its  thoroughfares  ;  nowhere  is  a  wooden 
pavement  to  be  seen.  Stone  is  the  predominant  article  in 
use.  Many  of  the  streets  are  laid  with  a  composition  which 
is  spread  over  a  base  of  concrete  ;  this  composition  is  chiefly 
asphaltum  with  a  mixture  of  iron,  and  it  makes,  when  cold,  a 
hard,  smooth  surface  which  wears  for  years.  In  fact,  it  is  too 
hard  and  too  smooth  ;  for  the  men  employed  to  keep  the 
streets  swept  at  intervals  scatter  over  it  a  fine  gravel,  which 
gradually  becomes  pulverized,  is  swept  away,  and  then  re- 
placed with  more. 

The  wide  streets  and  avenues  are  macadamized ;  that  is,  all 
excepting  a  strip  of  two  or  three  yards  in  width  on  either 
side,  which  is  paved  with  stone  ;  but  the  principal  portion  of 
the  street  resembles  a  well-kept  country  road,  smooth,  elastic, 
and  firm.  Of  course,  this  wears  out  more  rapidly  than  the 
stone  or  asphaltum,  and  at  all  times  requires  more  attention, 
but  it  is  a  better  pavement.  When  such  a  street  needs  repair 
a  small  army  of  workmen  will  appear  toward  sunset,  and 
soon  break  up  the  road-bed  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  inches ; 
this  is  at  once  carted  away,  and  the  macadam,  which  has 
been  deposited  at  convenient  intervals  during  the  day,  soon 
spread.  A  roller  passes  over  it  ;  fine  gravel  is  sprinkled  to 
solidify  the  lesser  particles  of  stone  ;  and  morning  will  find  a 
block  or  two  of  worn-out,  highw-ay  in  the  heart  of  the  busy 
city  replaced  by  a  new  one.  Thus  you  may  walk  or  drive 
for  miles  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  never  find  so  much 
as  a  rut  or  misplaced  stone.  The  sidewalks  are  generally  of 
asphaltum,  and  kept  in  the  same  condition  of  perfect  repair. 

The  streets  and  sidewalks  thus  thoroughly  built  are  swept 
and  cleaned  in  the  most  scrupulous  manner.  An  army  of  men 
and  women — for  women  here  work  in  the  streets  with  the 
men — are  constantly  at  work  with  rude  brooms,  made  of 
bunches  of  twigs  tied  to  a  handle,  sweeping  the  debris  and 
dust  from  the  roadway  or  path.  A  company  pays  for  the 
privilege  of  carting  aw-ay  the  refuse  of  the  streets.  If  it  rain, 
the  same  process  goes  on.  At  intervals,  these  employes,  with 
a  sort  of  blind  rake,  made  by  fastening  to  a  handle  a  small 
board  with  a  gutta  percha  edge,  push  the  mud  and  slush  from 
the  sidewalks  and  streets  into  the  gutters.  The  water  is 
turned  on  and  all  washed  off  into  the  sewers.  Hence  the 
streets  never  get  muddy,  and  the  sidewalks  are  always  clean, 
walk  the  city  from  end  to  end  and  never  soil  more 
"  your  boots:  while  a  rain  will  scarcclv  have 


stopped  until  everything  is  as  clean  and  trim  as  a  ship's  deck 
or  a  New  England  kitchen. 

If  a  house  is  undergoing  repairs  or  construction,  the  same 
attention  is  paid  to  the  surrounding  premises  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  street.  The  sidewalk  in  front  may  be  used  by  the 
workmen  in  the  building,  or  bricks  or  mortar  or  debris  piled 
upon  it.  But,  if  so,  they  never  leave  at  night  until  all  is  made 
perfectly  clean,  and  street  and  sidewalk  not  only  freed  from 
incumbrances,  but  swept.  If  there  is  any  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  falling  bricks  or  bits  of  mortar,  a  man  is 
stationed  on  the  sidewalk  below,  who  warns  every  pedestrian 
of  the  danger,  and  compels  him  to  avoid  it.  Thus  the  ut- 
most care  is  taken,  not  only  of  the  comfort,  but  of  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  those  who  must  use  the  streets. 

Everywhere,  too,  are  trees  cultivated  and  preserved.  They 
grow  even  in  what  maybe  called  the  heart  of  the  city,  though 
Paris  has  no  vast  wholesale  forwarding  houses,  like  many 
other  cities,  no  smoking  chimneys,  no  ding)-  traces  of  wealth- 
producing  commerce.  Its  trade  and  resources  are  all  from 
the  lighter  and  more  agreeable  employments.  So,  the  trees 
may  grow  and  the  birds  may  sing  in  the  heart  of  its  busy 
idleness,  and  but  add  to  those  features  which  are  so  distinct- 
ive. 

Perhaps  all  this  could  be  effected  only  where  labor  would 
work  for  the  pittance  it  gets  here.  Yet  I  have  thought  that 
San  Francisco  could  well  employ  the  idle  men  who  seek  for 
work  within  its  borders  in  making  its  streets  something  like 
those  of  this  great  capital.  The  summer  breezes  that  blow- 
across  its  peninsula  would  be  most  delightful  but  for  the  dust 
they  carry.  Remove  the  dust  and  the  breeze  remains — pure, 
invigorating,  keen.  Remove  the  dust  from  San  Francisco's 
summer,  and  that  city  has  a  perfect  climate.  I  have  heard 
more  than  one  of  the  world's  cosmopolites  declare  that  the 
city  by  the  Golden  Gate  was,  next  to  this  one,  the  most  de- 
sirable place  of  residence  in  the  world.  Only  give  it  clean 
streets  with  its  sunny  skies,  its  flashing  bay,  its  ocean  drives, 
its  bracing  breezes  and  bounding  life,  and,  once  tasted,  its 
sweets  would  never  be  willingly  abandoned.  G.  F.  B. 
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A  New  York  correspondent  gossips  as  follows  concerning 
the  "  high  contracting  parties  '"'  to  Gotham's  latest  sensational 
marriage,  which  has  set  the  tongues  of  half  a  continent  flut- 
tering like  flags  : 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Lord  is  the  head  of  a  well-known  family  in 
New  York,  who  have  been  before  the  public,  in  one  sensa- 
tional way  or  another,  ever  since  your  correspondent  can  re- 
member, and  that  is  not  much  less  than  an  oroide  or  silver 
wedding.  The  old  gentleman  is  eighty-five  years  old ;  has 
brought  up  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters  in  extrava- 
gant, nay,  spendthrift  style,  and  yet  retains  a  fortune  of  at 
least  $1,300,000.  The  best  piece  of  real  estate  that  he  owns 
is  the  famous  block  bounded  by  Wall,  Broad,  New,  and  Ex- 
change streets,  where  the  brokers  congregate.  Even  al 
present  prices,  in  crisis  times,  this  and  other  real  estate  of 
the  aged  swain  are  worth  over  $900,000.  Then  he  has  bonds 
and  other  securities  of  various  denominations  to  the  amount 
of  the  balance. 

"The  old  beau  himself  is  a  talkative,  well-dressed,  still 
fine-looking  old  fellow.  A  good-natured,  affable  'old  boy;' 
bon  ga?'Coii  in  his  day  and  good  for  a  dinner,  a  bottle  of  wine, 
or  a  pepper)'  story  yet.  Mr.  Lord  may  be  insane,  as  his  be- 
reaved family  intimate,  but  even'  man  and  every  woman  is 
more  or  less  insane.  It  all  depends  upon  whose  standard  he 
s  judged  from.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  young  Lord- 
lings,  who  want  the  old  Lord's  money,  and  don't  want  it  less- 
ened by  the  extravagant  display  and  splendor  of  Mrs. 
Hicks'  well-known  love  of  grandeur,  their  father  may  be  in- 
sane. Evidently  he  don't  think  so  himself ;  and  having  a 
million  in  hand,  if  he  chooses  to  take  a  comparatively  young, 
showy,  dashing  woman,  of  fair  fame  and  good  lineage,  for  a 
companion  and  housekeeper  for  the  few  years  left  him,  I 
don't  believe  a  jury  of  young  fellows,  fifty  years  of  age  would 
adjudge  him  so. 

"  The  bold,  good-looking  lady,  whose  (  executive  ability  ' 
has  so  disturbed  the  lords  and  ladies  of  swelldom,  is  the  well 
known  Mrs.  Hicks,  of  Fifth  avenue  when  in  New  York,  and 
Claridge's  Hotel  in  London.  Mrs.  Hicks  is  a  widow,  plump, 
pretty,  very  stylish,  and  brimful  of  chic,  as  the  French  say. 
Her  entertainments  abroad  were  not  such  man-els  of  mag- 
nificence themselves,  but  the  man-el  was  that  an  American 
widow  could  get  such  names  on  her  visiting  list — duchesses, 
countesses,  marquises,  earls,  and  even  royalty  itself.  The 
wonder  was,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  is  not  that  the  bear 
dances  well,  but  that  the  bear  can  dance  at  all. 

"Mrs.  Hicks  is  as  famous  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for 
her  equestrianism  as  the  beautiful  Lady  Cardigan  is  on  the 
other.  ~ 


In  the  latest  chapter  of  his  "  History  of  a  Crime,"  Victor 
Hugo  tells  an  anecdote  of  Prince  Napoleon,  that  shows  the 
curious  relations  held  by  the  Prince  with  the  revolutionists. 
Napoleon  said  to  him  : 

"You  run,  you  yourself,  personally,  great  danger.  Of  all 
the  men  in  the  Assembly  you  are  the  one  whom  the  Presi- 
dent hates  the  most.  You  have  from  the  height  of  the  trib- 
une named  him  '  Napoleon  the  Little.'  You  understand 
that  will  never  be  forgotten.  Besides,  it  was  you  who  dic- 
tated the  appeal  to  arms,  and  that  is  known.  If  you  are 
taken,  you  are  lost.  You  wall  be  shot  on  the  spot,  or,  at 
least,  transported.  Have  you  a  safe  place  where  you  can 
sleep  to-night?" 

"  I  had  not  as  yet  thought  of  this.  In  truth,  no,"  an- 
swered I. 

He  continued:  "Well,  then,  come  to  my  house;  there 
is,  perhaps,  only  one  house  in  Paris  where  you  would  be  in 
safety.  That  is  mine.  They  will  not  come  to  look  for  you 
there.  Come  day  or  night,  at  what  honr  you  please,  I  will 
await  you,  and  I  will  open  the  door  to  you  myself.  I  live  at 
No.  5  Rue  d'Alger." 

I  thanked  him.  It  was  a  noble  and  cordial  offer.  I  was 
touched  by  it.  I  did  not  make  use  of  it ;  but  I  have  not  for- 
gotten it. 

A  habitation  giddy  and  unsure  hath  he  that  buildeth  on 
the  vulgar  heart. 

It  is  only  those  that  have  done  nothing,  who  fancy  they 
can  do  everything. 


IV.  — YARN    OF    THE    "NANCY    BELL." 

'Twas  on  the  shores  that  round  the  coast 

From  Deal  to  Ramsgate  span, 
That  I  found  alone,  on  a  piece  of  stone, 

An  elderly  naval  man. 

His  hair  was  weedy,  his  beard  was  long, 

And  weedy  and  long  was  he. 
And  I  heard  this  wight  on  the  shore  recite 

In  a  singular  minor  key : 

"  Oh,  I  am  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold; 
And  a  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 
And  a  bosun  tight,  and  a  midshipmile, 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig."' 

And  he  shook  his  fists  and  he  tore  his  hair 

Till  I  really  felt  afraid. 
For  I  couldn't  help  thinking  the  man  had  been  drinking 

And  so  I  simply  said  : 

"  Oh,  elderly  man,  it's  little  I  know 
Of  the  duties  of  men  of  the  sea. 
And  I'll  eat  my  hand  if  I  understand 
How  you  can  possibly  be 

' '  At  once  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold. 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig. 
And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig." 

Then  he  gave  a  hitch  to  his  trowsers,  which 

Is  a  trick  all  seamen  lam. 
And,  having  got  rid  of  a  thumping  quid, 

He  spun  this  painful  yarn  : 

"  'Twas  on  the  good  ship  Nancy  Dell, 
That  we  sailed  to  the  Indian  Sea, 
And  there  on  a  reef  we  came  to  grief, 
Which  has  often  occurred  to  me. 

"And  pretty  nigh  all  of  the  crew  was  drowned 
(There  was  seventy-seven  o'  soul), 
And  only  ten  of  the  Nancy's  men 
Said  '  Here  ! '  to  the  muster  roll. 

"  There  was  me  and  the  cook  and  the  captain  bold, 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig. 
And  the  bo'sun  tight,  and  the  midshipmite, 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 

"  For  a  month  we'd  neither  witiles  nor  drink. 
Till  a-hungry  we  did  feel. 
So  we  drawed  a  lot,  and  accordin"  shot 
The  captain  for  our  meal. 

' '  The  next  lot  fell  to  the  Nancy's  mate, 
And  a  delicate  dish  he  made  ; 
Then  our  appetite  with  the  midshipmiit: 
We  seven  survivors  stayed. 

"And  then  we  murdered  the  bo'sun  tight, 
And  he  mucli  resembled  pig  ; 
Then  we  wittled  free,  did  the  cook  and  mc. 
On  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 

"  Then  only  the  cook  and  me  was  left, 
And  the  delicate  question,  '  Which 
Of  us  two  goes  to  the  kettle?'  arose, 
And  we  argued  it  out  as  sich. 

1 '  For  I  loved  that  cook  as  a  brother,  I  did, 
.And  the  cook  he  worshiped  me  ; 
But  we'd  both  be  blowed  if  we'd  either  be  stored 
In  the  other  chap's  hold,  you  see. 

"  '  I'll  be  eat  if  you  dines  off  me,*  says  Tom  ; 
'Yes,  that,'  says  I,  'you'll  be;' 
'  I'm  boiled  if  I  die,  my  friend,'  quoth  I, 
And  '  Exactly  so,"  quoth  ha 

"  Soys  he,  '  Dear  James,  to  murder  me 
Were  a  foolish  tiling  to  do. 
For  don't  you  see  that  you  can't  cook  mc, 
While  I  can — and  will — zooVyou!' 

'  So  he  boils  the  water,  and  takes  the  salt 
And  the  pepper  in  portions  true 
(Which  be  ne'er  forgot),  and  some  chopped  shalot, 
And  some  sage  and  parsley,  too. 

' '  Come  here,'  says  he,  with  a  proper  pride, 
Which  his  smiling  features  tell, 
'  'Twill  soothing  be  if  I  let  you  see 
How  extremely  nice  you'll  smell. 

'And  he  stirred  it  round  and  round  and  round. 
And  he  sniffed  at  the  foaming  froth  ; 
When  I  ups  with  his  heels  and  smothers  his  squeals. 
In  the  scum  of  the  boiling  broth. 

'  And  I  eat  that  cook  in  a  week  or  less, 
And,  as  I  eating  be 
The  last  of  his  chops,  why,  I  almost  drops, 
For  a  wessel  in  sight  I  see. 


'  And  I  never  larf,  and  I  never  smile, 
And  I  never  lark  nor  play  ; 
But  I  sit  and  croak,  and  a  single  joke 
I  have,  which  is  to  say : 

'  'Oh,  I  am  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold. 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 
And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig 


W.    S.   GlLBEKT. 


John  Wilkes  Booth's  remains  were  removed  from  Wash- 
ington several  years  after  the  war  by  his  mother  and  brother, 
and  taken  to  Baltimore  and  buried  in  Greenmount,  in  the 
family  lot.  This  lot  is  a  very  pretty  one,  the  size  about 
15x20,  covered  with  a  beautiful  sod,  and  inclosed  with  mar- 
ble. In  the  centre  of  the  lot  there  is  a  very  pretty  monu- 
ment of  granite  and  marble,  about  fifteen  feet  high  ;  on  one 
side  there  is  an  inscription  to  this  effect  : 

Junius  Brutus  Booth,  born  May  1,  1796, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  : 

Died  Nov.  30,  1S52, 
and  on  another  side  is  this  inscription  : 

To  the  memory  of  the  children  of  Junius  Brutus  and  Mary  Ann 
Booth:    John  Wilkes,  Frederick,  Elizabeth,  Mary  Ann,  Henry  Byron. 


Cleopatra  was  skilled  in  the  classics,  and  could  converse 
with  Ethiopians,  Jews,  Arabs,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Syrians, 
without  an  interpreter — a  degree  of  linguistic  ability  sufficient 
to  amaze  a  woman  of  to-day. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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Mark  Twain  has  assumed  editorial  charge  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  and  the  market  reports  of  that  journal  corruscate 
with  a  brilliancy  heretofore  unknown  outside  the  column  of 
death-notices. 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  on  his  writing  table  a  box  contain- 
ing what  he  calls  his  stock  in  trade — plots  and  schemes  for 
stories  and  dramas,  which  he  works  up  at  his  leisure.  But 
the  "  suggester  "  that  he  dotes  on  is  a  Chinese  puzzle. 


Mr.  T.  S.  Arthur  is  writing  another  book,  yet  scientists  af- 
firm that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  perpetual  motion. 
Why,  he  has  it  at  his  finger's  ends ! 


To  add  to  the  mortification  of  Osman  Pasha,  Mr.  Sidney 
Lanier  is  going  to  write  a  poem  on  the  fall  of  Plevna. 


M.  Jules  Verne  is  about  to  make  a  "  tour  of  the  world"  in 
an  iron  steam  yacht,  in  quest  of  facts  capable  of  exclusion 
from  future  literary  work. 

Mr.  Fletcher  Harper  says  there  are  only  five  American 
writers  of  real  merit.  Mr.  Harper  is  three.  That  leaves 
one  of  us  to  be  named. 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  is  writing  pretty  regularly  for  the  New 
York  Tribune,  that  is  against  him,  but  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  he  makes  pretty  good  verses,  and  stands  up  for 
his  mother-in-law. 

A  young  lady — a  very  veracious  young  lady — was  walking 
in  the  country  lanes  close  to  one  of  the  Laureate's  residences, 
when  she  met  a  gentleman,  who  at  her  approach  deliberately 
took  out  a  handkerchief  and  spread  it  over  his  face.  Having 
had  no  intention  of  staring  at  the  stranger,  she  marveled  at 
the  evident  measure  of  defense,  and  hurried  past,  not  with- 
out trepidation.  But  the  daughter  of  Eve,  of  course,  turned 
round  before  she  was  out  of  sight,  and  beheld  Mr.  Tennyson 
going  on  his  way  unveiled.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  furiously  sen- 
sitive to  the  eye  of  the  lion-gazer  now  that  he  is  getting  bald. 


The  Washington  Capital  announces  the  following  new 
books : 
Evarts  on  Evarts — In  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  volumes  and  three 

sentences.     This  work  is  a  library  in  itself  that  no  public  man  should 

be  without.     It  teaches  him  what  to  avoid. 
Conkling's  Advice  to  the  Almighty — Satin  surface,  gilt  edge,  hot  pressed, 

and  bound  in  calf.     A  most  extraordinary  work. 
Butler  on  Silverware — Very  costly. 


Hepworth  Dixon  has  a  new  novel  in  press,  with  the  con- 
tradictory- title  of  Ruby  Gray. 


The  Rev.  A.  G.  FEstrange  pulls  on  a  solemn  face,  arrays 
himself  in  black,  and  begins  a  History  of  English  Humor. 
It  is  an  even  chance  whether  he  will  exhaust  his  subject  or 
it  will  exhaust  him. 

"Hell  and  the  Divine  Veracity  "  is  the  startling  title  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Lionel  Tellemache,  in  the  January  Fortnightly 
Review.  It  somehow  reminds  one  of  Helen  Blazes,  that 
prominent  figure  in  the  mythology  of  the  man  who  sits  down 
on  a  carpet  tack.  

Baron  Tauchnitz,  with  whose  famous  editions  of  English 
authors  everybody  is  familiar,  has  had  a  life  peerage  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  King  of  Saxony. 


College  literature  has  an  accession  of  debasement  in  Mr. 
Atwood:s  1 'e  Customs  of  ye  Harz>ard  Student. 


The  Wide  Awake  threatens  to  present,  in  its  February 
issue,  three  portraits  of  Walt.  Whitman,  taken  at  different 
ages,  and  will  perpetrate  the  added  infliction  of  a  biographical 
and  critical  essay. 

Another  aching  void  in  literature  is  to  be  filled  with 
Studies  on  the  Times  of  Abraham,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Tomkins. 


Another  person  who  "  knew  the  innermost  recesses  of 
Daniel  Webster's  heart  and  life  "  has  a  double-charged  pen 
impending  blackly  above  the  pallid  paper ;  and  Mr.  Peter 
Harvey,  who  wrote  the  Reminiscences,  is  aghast  at  the  result 
of  his  example. 

That  Undertaker  of  Mine,  it  is  hoped,  will  conclude  the 
series. 


The  widow  of  Henry  Timrod,  the  South  Carolina  poet, 
whose  "  Ode  to  Peace  "  banished  it,  is  seeking  a  clerkship  in 
Washington. 


The  high  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have 
forbidden  the  faithful  to  write  in  the  Co?ttemporary,  and 
other  reviews,  in  defense  of  their  faith,  on  the  ground  that 
their  contributions  aid  in  diffusing  the  irreligious  opinions  of 
the  other  contributors,  by  increasing  the  sales  of  the  period- 
icals. The  explanation  is  not  without  a  certain  ingenuity-, 
and  ought  to  prove  soothing  to  the  literary  vanity  of  the  pious 
controversialists  whom  it  chokes  oft". 


Miss  Anna  Dickinson  began  the  new  year  and  a  new  play 
together.  A  reporter  who  recently  "  interviewed  "  the  female 
friend  with  whom  she  is  staying  in  strict  seclusion  learned 
that  it  is  to  be  a  comedy. 

"  Before  she  writes  another  tragedy,"  said  the  friend  with 
whom  Miss  Dickinson  is  staying,  "  you  may  expect  comedy 
and  melodrama  from  her  pen.  But  she  has  not  written  her 
last  tragedy  yet.  Before  Anna  Dickinson  stops  writing,  she 
will  write  the  tragedy.  From  her  good  health  and  her  intense 
enthusiasm  over  the  play  she  is  now  writing,  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  she  will  produce  a  better  comedy  than  True  to 
Herself  was."     It  is  at  least  fair  to  hope  so. 


Mr.  Samuel  Bowles,  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  has 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  convalescence  when  it  is  thought  safe 
to  permit  Mary  Clemmer  to  address  an  original  poem  at  him. 


James  Gordon  Bennett  is  "  again  going  to  start  a  daily 
newspaper  in  London,"  and  a  New  York  contemporary  im- 
patiently affirms  that  "  an  American  daily  journal  is  needed 
in  the  British  metropolis."  So  is  a  fish  needed  out  of  water 
— to  be  eaten. 

An  Edinburgh  house  will  republish  the  Scotsman's  series  of 
brilliant  and  exciting  papers  on  Importations  of  American 
Dead  Meat.  There  is  but  one  importer  who  knows  more 
about  this  business  than  the  writer  of  the  articles,  and  in  his 
hands,  unfortunately,  the  pen  is'  not  as  mighty  as  a  kind  of 
pitchfork  with  which  he  is  commonly  represented  assorting 
his  importations. 

A  London  correspondent  writes  as  follows  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
man,  whose  astonishing  discoveries  at  Mycena;  and  Tiryns 
have  set  the  frosty  nowls  of  our  good  friends,  the  antiquaries, 
bobbing  with  assent  or  shaking  with  incredulity — and  dis- 
approval— according  to  the  bent  of  the  fossilized  vapors 
they  are  pleased  to  call  their  minds  :  "  He  is  an  active, 
energetic  gentleman,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  regular  feat- 
ures, dark  hair  and  moustache,  sparkling  eyes,  and  a  genial 
fund  of  humor.  He  speaks  English  very  well ;  even  in 
technical  terms  he  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word.  As  most 
people  have  heard,  he  has  spent  a  good  portion  of  his  life  in 
America,  and  in  the  title  of  his  new  book  describes  himself 
as  'citizen  of  the  United  States.'  He  is  justly  proud  of  his 
beautiful  Greek  wife,  who  has  done  very  much  to  aid  him  in 
his  success,  and  who  is  a  great  favorite  in  London  society. 
For  a  time  the  doctor  encountered  that  stony  skepticism 
which  it  appears  to  be  the  fate  of  the  newly  arrived  in  Lon- 
don to  have  concentrated  upon  them  ;  but  now-  he  is  sought 
after,  and  is  overwhelmed  by  floods  of  invitations  to  every 
conceivable  congress,  entertainment,  and  country  house." 


fantasy  and  Passion  is  the  title  of  a  new  volume  of  poems 
by  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett,  which  will  shortly  be  issued  from  the 
press  of  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.  The  author  is  one  of  the 
most  industrious,  versatile,  and  picturesque  of  the  young 
American  poets,  and  this  is  his  first  volume. 


Mr.  Wirt  Sikes,  now  Consul  at  Cardiff,  in  Wales,  has 
nearly  ready  a  book  on  Welsh  Fairy  Tales,  Legends,  and 
Folk  Lore,  to  be  published  in  the  spring.  If  good  for  noth- 
ing else,  it  will  show  that  a  Consul  might  be  of  some  use  if 
qualified. 

The  Man  of  the  World,  a  new  London  weekly,  is  to  treat 
religion  satirically  and  gastronomy  with  respect. 


From  the  Rubdiydt,  of  Omar  Khayyam,  the  ancient  Persian 
skeptical  poet,  whose  translated  work  we  noticed  last  week, 
we  select  these  additional  quatrains  : 

The  revelations  of  devout  and  leam'd 

Who  rose  before  us,  and  as  prophets  burn'd, 

Are  all  but  stories,  which,  awoke  from  sleep, 
They  told  their  fellows,  and  to  sleep  retum'd. 

I  sent  my  soul  through  the  invisible, 
Some  letter  of  that  after-life  to  spell : 

And  by  and  by  my  soul  retum'd  to  me. 
And  answer'd  "  I  myself  am  Heav'n  and  Hell." 

Heav'n  but  the  vision  of  fulfill' d  desire. 
And  Hell  the  shadow  of  a  soul  on  fire, 

Cast  on  the  darkness  into  which  ourselves, 
So  late  emerged  from,  shall  so  soon  expire. 

\Ye  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 

Of  magic  shadow-shapes,  that  come  and  go 

Round  with  this  sun-illumin'd  lantern,  held 
In  midnight  by  the  Master  of  the  show  ; 

Impotent  pieces  of  the  game  He  plays 
Upon  this  checker-board  of  nights  and  days  : 

Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  checks  and  slays, 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  closet  lays. 

The  ball  no  question  makes  of  ayes  and  noes. 
But  right  or  left  as  strikes  the  player  goes  ; 

And  He  that  toss'd  you  down  into  the  field, 
He  knows  about  it  all — HE  knows — HE  knows ! 


Mark  Twain  at  Hartford. 

Mark  Twain  has  attained  sufficient  reputation  in  Europe 
to  be  thus  described  in  London  World  among  its  celebrities : 

"  Among  those  American  authors  who,  because  they  have 
had  the  courage  to  cut  loose  from  the  apron-strings  of  Eng- 
land, have  achieved  the  greatest  success  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  Mark  Twain  is,  in  point  of  popularity,  facile princeps. 
Those  who  only  know  him  as  the  author  of  Innocents  Abroad 
and  Roughing  It  are  apt  to  imagine  he  is  a  kind  of  a  frontier 
joker,  of  the  type  with  which  Bret  Harte  has  made  us 
familiar.  It  may  be  that  there  is  even  yet  a  vague  suspicion 
of  this  bent,  although  his  external  person  show-s  no  trace  of 
it.  If  you  see  him  in  his  charming  home  at  Hartford,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  surrounded  with  every  object  which 
taste  and  wealth  can  procure,  you  feel  that  such  a  conception 
has  been  erroneous.  The  mansion,  with  its  quaint  old  Eng- 
lish architecture  and  its  exquisite  tiles  and  mosaics,  the  rich 
ferneries  and  half-tropical  hothouses,  are  no  mere  extraneous 
accumulations  such  as  any  man  of  wealth  might  create,  but 
a  gradual  and  organic  outgrowth  of  the  owner's  mind  which 
gives  you  a  delightful  peep  into  the  inner  recesses  of  his 
character.  The  main  building,  as  well  as  the  stables,  is  built 
of  dark-red  brick,  with  dark-brown  trimmings,  interspersed 


with  inlaid  devices  of  scarlet-painted  brick  and  black  Greek 
patterns  in  mosaic.  The  whole  has  a  most  novel  and  pleas- 
ing effect-— nothing  gaudy  and  glaring,  but  all  arranged  with 
a  rare  artistic  taste,  and  a  strict  regard  for  harmony  in  colors 
and  outlines. 

"During  the  summer  the  outer  window-sills  are  draped 
with  hanging  ferns  and  bright  nasturtiums,  and  the  wood- 
work of  the  broad  East  Indian  portico  is  half-concealed 
beneath  the  foliage  of  clambering  vines.  But  as  winter 
reigns  supreme  during  a  good  many  months  of  the  year  in 
New  England,  Mark  Twain  has  taken  care  to  provide  him- 
self with  summer  vistas  even  while  Nature  does  not  afford 
them.  His  library,  the  place  where  the  owner  is  most  fre- 
quently to  be  found,  opens  into  a  minature  greenhouse,  full 
of  tall,  graceful  ferns  and  blooming  tropical  plants.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  luxuriant  exotics  a  fountain  is  constantly 
playing,  shedding  its  spray  over  the  smooth  white  rocks  at 
its  base,  and  under  the  glass  ceiling  hangs  a  large  cage,  in 
which  a  pair  of  California  quails  of  brilliant  plumage  spend 
a  brief  season  of  happy  captivity.  Mark  Twain  can  not 
endure  to  see  any  bird  or  beast  which  Nature  intended  for 
freedom  imprisoned  within  the  narrow  bars  of  a  cage,  and 
he  bought  these  quails  last  winter  from  a  boy,  meaning  to  set 
them  at  liberty  in  a  neighboring  forest  as  soon  as  spring 
should  arrive. 

"  In  the  pleasant  city  of  Hartford  he  has  gathered  about 
him  a  delightful  circle  of  friends,  authors,  business  men,  and 
lawyers,  to  whom  his  hospitable  doors  are  always  open.  And 
he  is,  indeed,  the  prince  of  entertainers.  Sitting  in  his  richly- 
furnished  library,  to  whose  beauty  and  artistic  completeness 
half  the  lands  of  Europe  have  contributed,  he  will  tell  an 
anecdote  or  discuss  a  literary  or  social  question  with  a  calm 
directness  and  earnestness,  revealing  to  you  an  entirely  new- 
side  to  his  character  that  has  nothing  in  common  with  that 
which  he  is  wont  to  display  to  the  public  who  throng  to  his 
lectures.  Even  his  drollest  stories  he  relates  with  the  same 
earnest  impressiveness,  and  with  a  face  as  serious  as  a  sex- 
ton's. His  brilliancy  has  a  certain  delightful  quality  which 
is  almost  too  evanescent  to  be  imprisoned  in  any  one  phrase. 
You  have  no  oppressive  consciousness  that  you  are  expected 
to  laugh  ;  you  rather  feel  as  if  the  talker  had  unexpectedly 
taken  you  into  his  confidence,  and  you  feel  your  heart  going 
out  towards  him  in  return.  Throughout  his  house  Mark 
Twain  has  indulged  liberally  his  taste  for  wood-tints  and 
quaint  carvings.  Each  of  the  doors  in  the  library  is  sur- 
mounted with  carved  cherubs  and  other  biblical  and  mythi- 
cal figures,  spoils  from  some  European  pilgrimage.  In  his 
study  on  the  second  floor  he  revels  in  sphinxes  and  griffins, 
whose  reclining  bodies  and  capacious  wings  fashion  them- 
selves into  luxurious  lounges,  easy-chairs,  and  sofas.  The 
mantelpiece,  with  all  its  magnificent  superstructure,  had 
once  adorned  an  old  English  or  Scotch  country  seat,  and 
Mark  Twain  was  fortunate  enough  to  pick  it  up  during  one 
of  his  many  sojourns  in  England. 

"Amid  these  surroundings  Mark  Twain  spends  the  time 
between  breakfast  and  dinner,  composing  with  much  serious 
reflection  the  sketches,  novels,  and  dramas  which  have 
shaken  the  American  public  with  laughter.  After  dinner  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  find  him  tranquilly  smoking  a  cigar 
before  the  fire  in  the  library,  and  chatting  leisurely  with  some 
friend,  who  addresses  him  plainly  as  '  Mark,'  as  his  nom  de 
plume  somehow  persists  in  clinging  to  him,  both  in  his 
private  and  public  relations.  His  real  name  is  Samuel  L. 
Clemens.  He  is  still  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  now 
about  forty-two  years  old.  His  rich  and  varied  experiences 
in  the  past,  as  a  Western  editor,  gold-digger,  and  pilot  on 
the  Mississippi,  have  stored  his  brain  with  abundant  material 
for  future  works  which  have  still  to  be  written. 

"  Mark  Twain  is  a  man  of  middle  height ;  solidly  built,  but 
not  stout ;  his  features  are  all  of  a  clear,  massive  modeling, 
and  the  prevailing  expression  seems  to  be  a  resolute  courage 
and  determination.  His  upper  lip  is  covered  with  a  thick 
brown  moustache,  and  the  broad  territory  of  his  forehead  is 
usually  encroached  upon  by  his  brown  curly  hair.  His  eyes 
are  small  and  keen,  but  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  kindli- 
ness and  humor.  In  his  whole  bearing  there  is  a  frank  cor- 
diality which  is  very  winning.  He  is  the  father  of  two  beau- 
tiful little  girls,  of  whom  he  is  very  proud  ;  and,  like  the 
amiable  prince  of  tradition,  he  takes  much  pleasure,  amid 
the  serious  business  of  life,  in  playing  writh  these  twro  charm- 
ing princesses.  His  library  and  his  conversation  testify  to 
the  excellence  of  his  literary  taste.  Mark  Twain  is  a  devoted 
admirer  of  Macaulay,  and  has  a  habit  of  ever  returning  to 
him  when  the  lighter  literary  pabulum  of  the  day  begins  to 
pall  upon  his  sense.  The  much-abused  term,  '  professional 
humorist,'  can  hardly  apply  to  Mark  Twain.  He  is  rather  a 
constitutional  humorist,  because  his  mind  is  so  fashioned 
that,  in  dealing  with  any  subject  whatever,  the  humorous 
point  of  view  first  and  most  naturally  presents  itself  to  him. 
For  all  that  he  is  very  careful  not  to  rush  into  publicity  with 
a  half-formed  or  half-perfected  thought.  His  after-dinner 
speeches,  which  are  probably  read  by  a  larger  number  of 
men  and  w-omen  in  America  than  any  public  document,  the 
President's  Message  not  excepted,  would  no  doubt  have  been 
very  good  and  very  laughable  even  if  they  had  been  entirely 
impromptu j  but  the  careful  and  critical  revision  to  which  he 
subjects  them  before  their  public  appearance  certainly  refines 
their  quality. 

When  Mark  Twain  is  not  writing  or  making  speeches,  he 
smokes,  and  if  he  feels  any  further  need  of  recreation,  he 
takes  it  in  playing  billiards.  In  the  third  story  of  his  house 
there  is  an  elegantly  appointed  billiard-room,  where  he  often 
spends  an  evening  with  three  or  four  masculine  friends. 
Though  he  keeps  handsome  horses,  housing  them  in  a  superb 
stable,  and  may  be  seen  daily  driving  through  the  city  with  a 
fine  pair  of  bays,  he  is  not  much  of  a  connoisseur  of  horse- 
flesh, or  a  sportsman. 

"  In  politics,  he  at  first  impresses  you  as  an  indifferentist, 
with  perhaps  a  leaning  toward  pessimism  ;  but  if  you  happen 
to  touch  certain  chords  which  never  fail  to  respond  in  an 
American  bosom,  you  soon  discover  that  your  first  impres- 
sion was  very  remote  from  the  truth.  The  fact  is,  that,  like 
many  another  thoughtful  man,  Mark  Twain  sees  plainly  the 
gravity  of  the  present  and  future  in  the  United  States,  and 
accordingly  has  very  little  patience  with  the  spread-eagleism 
and  cheap  declamations  of  contending  politicians.  Probably 
his  political  creed  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  inde- 
pendents— a  new  and  still  unorganized  part*'  ..'-1  "j  dailv 
growing  among  the  citizens  of  the  gi  at 
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Five  members  of  the  new  French  Cabinet  are  Protestants. 
Leon  Say  and  Bardoux  are  Cockquerlites,  Waddington  is  a 
broad  Church  Anglican,  de  Freycenet  a  Calvanist,  and 
Teisserence  de  Bort  a  Dutch  Armenian.  The  Republican 
Government  of  France  is  a  rebellion  against  dynast)'  and 
church. 


Liberty  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  are  justly 
esteemed  as  among  the  highest  privilegs  of  free  government. 
Either  may  be  abused.  Laws  to  repress  the  one  or  punish 
the  other  should  be  carefully  considered,  lest  the  remedies 
shall  prove  worse  than  the  disease.  Such  words,  accom- 
panied by  acts  as  tend  to  incite  to  riot,  violence,  and  mis- 
rule, ought  to  be  punished.  Such  writings  as  unjustly  assail 
private  character  for  no  good  motive  or  honest  purpose 
ought  to  be  attended  with  penalties  to  those  who  utter  them ; 
but  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  any  exceptional  legislation,  or 
the  reversal  of  established  rules  of  evidence,  to  repress  the 
liberty  of  speech  or  to  muzzle  the  freedom  of  the  press. 


It  is  believed'in  intelligent  political  circles  in  France,  that  a 
good  understanding  has  always  existedbetween  Gambetta  and 
the  Due  dAumale.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  Decemberit  is 
said  that  Gambetta  drove  to  the  Duke's  hotel,  in  the  Rue 
Faubourg  St.  Honore,  and  stayed  there  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  Duke  dAumale  is  son  of  Louis  Phillippe, 
and  brother  to  the  Comte  d'Paris — Orleans  claimant  of  the 
crown.  He  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  person  of  great 
patriotism  and  intelligence,  and  of  very  pronounced  liberal 
opinions,  and  not  unlikely  to  become,  some  time,  a  success- 
ful candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  France  under  a  Republi- 
can government.  He  holds  at  present  a  high  command  in 
the  army. 

We  are  all  jubilant  at  the  prospect  of  glorious  harvest  and 
a  fruitful,  prosperous  year — twelve  inches  of  rain  and  the 
rainy  season  only  half  spent ;  the  danger  of  a  water  famine 
passed.  California  is  assured  of  a  good  year.  Labor  will  be 
abundant — money  plenty.  Fifty  millions  in  value  of  wheat 
is  not  an  extravagant  anticipation,  with  the  concurrence  of 
good  crops  and  good  prices.  The  only  speck  to  cloud  our 
prosperity  is  the  labor  agitation,  and  that  danger  is  passed 
the  moment  the  agitators  are  seriously  dealt  with.  The 
cloud  that  was  never  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  can  never 
darken  the  horizon  of  our  progress.  Kearney  is  more  than 
a  fanatic,  he  is  crazy ;  literally  a  crazy,  hot-headed,  irre- 
sponsible lunatic,  who  should,  in  justice  to  himself  and  the 
community  in  which  he  lives,  be  placed  under  restraint. 
The  best  interest  of  society  demands  it.  The  mad  and 
ignorant  mob  of  irresponsible  rogues  and  criminals  who  fol- 
low him  should  be  arrested  and  punished  with  all  the  vigor 
that  their  outrageous  conduct  demands.  The  moment  this 
irritating  nettle  is  seized  and  crushed,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
is  but  a  stinging,  ill  weed,  powerless  of  evil.  The  band  of 
agitators  will  be  found  to  be  but  a  small  gang  of  noisy  and 
clamorous  criminals,  too  lazy  to  work,  who  have  been  look- 
ing to  the  chance  of  a  riot  as  an  opportunity  to  steal.  Every 
element  of  decency,  ever)-  branch  of  industry,  every  interest 
of  society  ought  to  unite  in  crushing  out  and  stamping  under 
foot  this  mob  of  cowardly  cut-throats  and  incendiaries.  To 
longer  ignore  their  threats  is  to  invite  them  to  guilty  acts. 
There  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  our  volunteer  soldiers, 
not  one  of  our  police,  and  not  one  of  our  reputable  citizens, 
who  may  not  be  relied  upon  to  fire  ball-cartridges  into  the 
ranks  of  any  criminal  band  which  may  have  the  audacity  to 
make  an  armed  demonstration  against  the  law7.  We  are 
anxious  to  see  the  end  of  all  this  noisy  war  of  empty  words  ; 
-  may  =^e  the  end.  we  invite  the  beginning. 


THE  COMING   CONFLICT. 


The  conflict  between  the  class  compelled  to  labor  and  the 
class  that  is  enabled  to  escape  physical  toil,  is  as  old  as 
government.  We  style  it  a  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital.  This  it  is  not  ;  the  division  line  is  not  drawn  between 
those  who  must  work  with  their  hands  and  those  who  may  live 
without  toil.  Those  who  side  with  capital,  who,  in  the 
event  of  an  armed  collision,  must  fight  with  it  as  against  a 
common  enemy,  are  all  who  live  by  other  means  than  phys- 
cal,  muscular  labor.  This  embraces  not  only  the  idle  capi- 
talist, whose  sole  employment  it  is  to  cut  his  coupons  and 
draw  his  checks,  to  live  in  luxury,  and  spend  at  will,  but  it 
takes  in  all  those  men  of  affairs,  who  work  their  millions  in 
active  business,  keeping  their  money  and  their  brains  in 
constant  employment.  It  embraces  the  great  operators, 
railroad  men,  bankers,  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  arti- 
sans, whose  capital  in  trade  is  brains  and  credit. 

It  embraces  the  great  horde  of  intellectual  workers  (mostly 
poor  men)  who  toil  amid  books,  scientists,  professional  men, 
statesmen,  writers  and  thinkers.  To  these  there  is  added  a 
great  army  of  workers,  whose  past  toil,  economy,  and  pru- 
dence have  enabled  thenr  to  accumulate  a  sufficient  amount 
of  property  to  place  their  interest  on  the  side  of  order  and 
in  alliance  with  good  government  ;  this  class  is  to-day  in 
America  a  majority  of  the  whole.  It  embraces  the  farmer 
who  tills  his  own  acres  ;  the  business  man,  and  trader  who 
supplements  a  small  capital  with  his  own  labor  ;  the  skilled 
mechanic  who  makes  account  of  his  brains  to  increase  the 
earnings  of  his  hands  ;  the  laborer  who  has  secured  to  him- 
self a  homestead,  who  owns  his  own  hack,  or  dray,  or  other 
property  in  employment  ;  all  who  have  their  accumulations 
in  savings  banks  ;  and  rightfully,  there  are  allied  (by  ties  of 
self-interest)  to  capital,  all  who  have  good  wages  and  steady 
employment. 

Upon  the  other  side  (and  we  are  now  speculating  upon  a 
time  when  this  conflict  comes  to  blows)  there  are  arrayed 
discontented  and  unfortunate  laborers,  those  who  have  no 
other  means  of  daily  bread  than  daily  toil ;  those  brainless  in- 
competents, who  have  no  other  dependence  in  life  than  the 
opportunity  to  labor  at  daily  wages  ;  those  men  and  women, 
who,  unrestrained  by  moral  discipline,  have  indulged  them- 
selves in  habits  of  intemperance  ;  and  that  great  adventurous, 
half-criminal  class,  that  hangs  along  the  border  line  between 
work  and  crime,  and  that  lesser,  but  more  desperate  band, 
that  are  of  the  avowed  criminal  class  who  live  at  open  war 
with  society.  These  are  the  fighting  forces  in  that  great  con- 
flict that  may  some  time  come.  On  the  one  side  law,  order, 
and  organization,  resources  and  discipline,  with  intelligence 
to  direct,  superior  numbers,  superior  skill,  and  superior 
bravery  ;  on  the  other  side,  brute-force,  passion,  ignorance, 
crime,  and  cupidity.  To  such  a  conflict  there  can  be  but  one 
result,  until  the  time  comes  when  those  who  have  nothing  far 
outnumber  those  who  have  something,  and  when  the  dis- 
orderly classes  become  more  numerous  than  the  orderly. 
When  that  time  comes  it  will  be  found  that  our  Republican 
form  of  government  will  be  called  upon  to  endure  its  greatest 
trial.  We  shall  then  test  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-govern- 
ment under  far  more  unfavorable  conditions  than  now  exist. 
The  history  of  European  civilization  furnishes  us  no  ground 
of  hopeful  confidence  for  the  result.  LTnder  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  criminal  and  disorderly  elements  of  society  will  have 
the  ballot-box.  This  gives  to  numbers  government ;  conse- 
quent upon  this,  the  civil  and  military  administration  falls 
upon  the  sans-culottes,  property  is  divided,  and  society  is  de- 
stroyed. To  make  such  a  condition  of  things  impossible, 
and  to  indefinitely  postpone  a  conflict,  every  phase  of  which 
is  disastrous,  the  mind  and  wealth  of  the  nation  are  called 
upon  for  intelligent  legislation  and  generous  conduct  toward 
the  honest  working  poor.  If  they  lack  mental  capacity  to'pro- 
vide  employment  for  themselves,  organized  society  must  pro- 
vide it  for  them ;  if  they  lack  moral  qualities  they  must  be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  laws  enacted  for  their  benefit. 
We  must  not  authorize  a  class  to  tempt  them  with  drink, 
and  then  punish  them  for  drunkenness  ;  we  must  not  drive 
them  to  desperation  by  hunger,  and  then  punish  for  theft ; 
we  must  not  let  them  grow  up  uneducated,  and  then  hold 
them  responsible  for  their  ignorance.  Society  should  be 
brought  to  regard  the  willing,  toiling  poor,  as  its  best  ally, 
as  entitled  to  its  protection,  its  friendship,  and  its  gratitude, 
In  this  way,  and  in  none  other,  can  the  honest  working-man 
be  brought  to  regard  capital  as  his  friend,  and  made  to  look 
upon  the  idle  and  vicious  and  the  criminal  as  his  worst 
enemies.  This  issue  is  to-day  presented  us  in  San  Francisco. 
We  have  among  us  an  organized  element  of  disorder,  that  is 
injuring  and  retarding  our  prosperity.  Those  who  are  first 
to  feel  the  burden  of  the  calamity  are  the  honest  working  poor. 
Let  our  legislature,  our  supervisors,  our  wealthy  men,  take 
immediate  action.  Two  things  must  be  done:  honest  lab- 
orers must  be  provided  with  employment ;  rogues  and  vicious 
agitators  must  be  punished.  Having  first  taken  care  of 
our  orderly  working-men,  and  having  segregated  the  worker 
from  the  lounger,  by  giving  to  the  worker  remunerative  work, 
let  the  relentless  hand  of  the  law  grasp  with  iron  vigor  these 
idle  vagabonds  who  menace  with  hemp  and  torch.  If  these 
men  of  the  sand-lot  mean  business,  we  mean  acts  of  violence 
and  misrule,  let  us  know  it  at  once,  and  settle  it  now.     Let 


us  by  every  means  in  our  power  restrain  Chinese  immigra- 
tion, and  cultivate  alone  that  class  of  labor  that  makes  the 
family  relation  possible,  and  citizenship  responsible,  respec- 
table. Let  capital  not  withdraw  itself  in  fear  from  industrial 
enterprise,  as  this  only  makes  the  times  more  hard,  and  the 
discontent  more  excusable.  Let  brains  and  money  look  this 
rabble  in  the  face  without  fear,  and  having  first  done  their  own 
duty,  not  hesitate  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  criminal 
and  vicious  element  of  society  that  would  give  us  disorder, 
chaos,  and  misrule,  in  place  of  law,  order,  and  good  govern- 
ment. 


It  is  a  very  mischievous  and  mistaken  policy  that  prompts 
certain  of  our  labor  people  to  direct  their  vicious  acts 
against  our  wealthy  citizens,  to  threaten  them  with  violence, 
and  render  their  residence  in  San  Francisco  uncomfortable. 
The  result  is  to  prevent  the  erection  here  of  costly  homes, 
and  to  drive  the  families  of  our  millionaires  abroad  for  the 
enjoyment  of  their  wealth.  San  Francisco  is  destined  to  be 
the  home  of  very  many  men  of  vast  accumulations. 
Already,  in  our  infancy,  we  have  some  of  the  largest  fortunes 
upon  the  continent,  and  already  a  disposition  has  .been 
evinced  to  construct  costly  and  elegant  dwellings,  and  to  live 
in  a  generous  and  even  sumptuous  manner.  Messrs.  Stan- 
ford, Hopkins,  Crocker,  Colton,  Haggin,  Johnson,  Graves, 
Newhall,  Redington,  Fry,  Talbot,  Hall,  Sullivan,  Freeborn, 
and  many  others  have  built  residences  of  more  than  ordinary 
elegance  and  cost.  As  wealth  accumulates,  others  will  be 
added,  more  extensive,  and  with  even  greater  claim  to 
architectural  beauty.  A  generous  rivalry  among  rich  men 
will  build  for  us  a  beautiful  city,  and  wealth  will  vie  with 
wealth  in  display,  till  San  Francisco  shall  be  distinguished 
for  the  splendor  of  its  dwellings  and  the  generous  expendi- 
ture of  its  people.  We  are  not  considering  this  question 
from  any  other  point  of  view  than  its  effect  upon  labor  ;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  moral  questions  involved,  our  working 
poor  should  be  the  last  of  all  classes  to  band  together  to  pre- 
vent in  this  city  the  expenditure  of  money  acquired  upon 
this  Coast.  If  the  vicious  and  crazy-headed  fanatics, 
who  now  make  night  noisy  with  their  clamors  and  themselves 
ridiculous  with  their  empty  vaporings  and  cowardly  threats, 
shall  succeed  in  arresting  improvements  and  driving  wealthy 
residents  from  the  city,  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  the  honest 
poor.  Rich  men  can  go  abroad  to  build  their  homes ;  rich 
women  can  drive  their  carriages  in  other  and  less  turbulent 
communities,  where  the  poor  laborer  cannot  follow.  Wealth 
will  not  be  encouraged  to  build  houses  under  the  fear  of  the 
torch,  nor  will  the  opulent  live  where  the  menace  of  a  mob 
gives  them  anxiety  for  their  fortunes  and  terror  of  their 
lives.  The  wives  of  our  wealthy  people,  especially  those 
living  upon  Nob  Hill,  are  in  daily  receipt  of  anonymous 
letters,  threatening  their  husbands,  warning  them  that  there 
is  danger  of  assassination,  that  their  homes  will  be  burned, 
etc.  These  letters  have  given  great  annoyance  and  anxiety 
to  a  number  of  ladies  who  have  received  them.  We  hear 
further  that  Mr.  Mark  Hopkins  has  determined  to  suspend 
labor  upon  his  residence,  and  to  leave  it  in  an  unfinished 
condition  till  the  labor  agitation  has  passed  away.  It  was 
Mr.  Flood's  intention  to  build  a  superb  city  residence  that 
should  surpass  in  elegance  and  costliness  anything  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast ;  also,  a  country  mansion  at  his  place  in  San 
Mateo  ;  but  he  will  defer  any  outlays  in  this  direction  till  the 
artisans  and  laborers  who  build  His  houses  shall  be  willing 
that  he  may  enjoy  them  in  quiet.  Every  class  in  society  is 
interested  in  the  suppression  of  the  incendiary  proceedings  of 
Kearney  and  his  followers,  except  the  vagabonds  and  crimi- 
nals who  are  endeavoring  to  disorganize  society  that  they 
may  profit  in  the  confusion. 


The  Bulletin  with  severe,  and  we  think  unjustifiable,  in- 
vective, arraigns  the  Mayor  "for  want  of  vigor  in  stamping 
out  the  incipient  labor  riot.  The  history  of  this  somewhat 
anomalous  movement  must  be  considered  before  the  author- 
ities can  be  blamed.  The  movement  was  at  first  regarded 
as  the  w-indy  vaporings  of  empty-headed  demagogues. 
When  the  conduct  of  the  mob  became  serious  and  their 
words  incendiary,  arrests  were  made,  counsel  employed,  and 
it  was  then  ascertained,  or  at  least  so  decided  by  Judge  Fer- 
ral,  that  the  law  was  defective.  Then  came  the  Gibbs  ordi-. 
nance.  The  police  were  armed,  and  became  vigilant;  de- 
tectives were  gaining  information.  When  the  utterances'  of 
Kearny  and  his  gang  pointed,  the  second  time,  to  overt  acts, 
the  Mayor  moved,  and  moved  promptly.  He  moved,  in  fact, 
before  the  Bulletin  had  mustered  enough_of  courage  to  be- 
come especially  emphatic.  He  acted  firmly,  and,  best  of  all, 
successfully.  Our  city  has  had  no  riot,  no  conflagrations,  no 
acts  of  violence.  In  ten  States,  in  thirty  of  the  prominent 
cities  and  towns  of  the  East,  the  mob  spirit  has  been  abroad. 
Many  lives  and  millions  of  property  have  been  sacrificed, 
while  in  San  Francisco  we  have  had  only  words  and  empty 
threats.  Let  us  not  be  unjust  to  the  municipal  authorities  if 
they  shall  successfully  carry  us  through  this  emergency.  Let 
us  remember  that  men  in  authority  are  in  possession  of  in- 
formation that  is  of  necessity  withheld  from  the  public,  and 
that  newspaper  editors,  although  confessedly  the  wisest  of 
men,  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  how  best  to  adminis 
ter  the  law. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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PRATTLE, 

London  street  peddlers  expose 
■  for  sale  "  Bulgarian  atrocities," 
made  of  flesh-tinted  India-rub- 
ber, imitating,  with 
terrible  fidelity,  hu- 
man ears  cut  off  by 
the  "  unspeakable 
Turk."  Why  can- 
not some  of  our  lo- 
cal merchants  turn 
an  honest  penny  with  leathern  images  of  the  ears  of  Kear- 
ney and  his  brawling  crew,  who,  although  they  have  not 
yet  been  deprived  of  those  characteristic  appendages,  will 
probably  be  made  to  undergo  that  indignity  before  they  shall 
have  ceased  to  deserve  it.  A  single  ear,  life  size,  would 
mak^a  pretty  good  stock-in-trade  for  a  small  mercantile 
house. 


Miss  Thompson,  a  wealthy  American  idiotess  in  Edin- 
burgh, recently  had  a  favorite  horse  shod  with  gold,  and 
although  I  never  advised,  and  do  not  now  approve,  the  act, 
I  am  made  to  suffer  one  of  its  most  ghastly  consequences; 
for  a  friend  in  Virginia  City  writes  to  ask  me  if  that  horse 
ought  not  to  be  groomed  with  a  Gould  an'  Curry-comb  ! 
Now,  if  there  is  no  hell  this  miscreant  will  have  to  live  all  his 
life  in  Nevada,  and  I  shall  have  no  revenge. 


The  New  York  Herald  has  the  unparalleled  effrontery  to 
apply  the  name  "  Genial  John"  to  Mr.  John  Brougham,  who 
wears  the  unsought  distinction  with  the  meek  humility  of  the 
lately  arrived  Guinea  nigger  upon  whom  blind  fortune  has 
thrust  the  authorship  of  "  Beautiful  Snow."  The  name  in 
question  was  first,  and  has  hitherto  been  only,  applied  to 
Mr.  John  McCullough;  and  as  he  has  neither  killed  nor 
maimed  the  man  who  applied  it,  he  has  unimpeachable  title 
to  it.  It  may  be,  however,  that  he  is  willing  to  renounce  his 
right  to  it,  and  contemplates  its  bestowal  on  another  with  the 
'  solemn  satisfaction  of  a  cuckoo  that  has  recently  become  a 
mother  by  laying  her  eggs  in  the  nest  of  a  lark,  as  she  re- 
marks the  maternal  pride  of  the  latter  accepting  the  congrat- 
ulations of  friends  and  relatives. 


A  contemporary  calls  Mr.  Story  "the  American  Michael 
Angelo" — an  entirely  safe  thing  to  do,  for  Michael  Angelo  is 
dead.     As  to  the  morality  of  the  act,  it  is  a  deed  of  darkness. 


The  citizens  of  Patterson,  New  Jersey,  are  horribly  shocked 
by'the  conduct  of  some  boys  who  have  been  detected  playing 
at  foot-ball  with  a  human  skull,  which  they  sent  "  spinning 
down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change"  as  unconcernedly  as  if 
it  had  been  a  globe  of  bladdered  breath.  It  was  rather  un- 
fair, certainly,  to  the  owner  of  the  skull,  for  it  put  him  in  a 
false  position,  creating  an  apparent  contrariety  of  purpose 
between  his  head  and  his  heart.  When  one's  head  is  driven 
hither  and  thither  in  a  game  of  foot-ball,  now  in  possession 
of  one  party  and  anon  ravished  away  by  another,  and  fre- 
quently the  centre  of  a  battle  royal,  in  the  issue  of  which  it 
has  no  vital  interest,  one  must  feel  very  like  a  juror  in  a  will- 
case,  or  a  cream-eyed  young  divine  at  a  small  and  early  tea. 


The  Patterson  boys  pursuing  their  bounding  skull  reminds 
me  of  a  man  at  Sag  Harbor,  who  recently  disinterred  the 
remains  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  twenty-five  years  in  the 
ground,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them  to  a  place  where  he 
could  more  conveniently  visit  the  grave  and  more  sedulously 
cultivate  the  flowers  upon  it.  The  long  lamented  was  put 
into  a  croquet  box,  which  was,  however,  uncomfortably 
small,  so  the  skull  had  to  be  got  in  by  splitting  it  in  halves 
with  a  spade,  a  rite  which  the  man  performed  himself. 
"  Yet,"  says  a  sentimental  contemporary,  "  he  had  once  told 
that  woman  that  he  loved  her ! "  Ah  !  yes,  but  that  was 
when  she  was  alive.  When  she  is  unable — grant  you,  it  is 
her  misfortune — to  render  equivalent  of  tenderness  or  make 
return  of  caress  ;  when  she  will  not  even  go  quietly  into  a 
croquet  box — what  can  she  expect  ? 


Queen  Isabella  has  ordered  from  a  Parisian  jeweler  "a 
splendid  diadem  of  brilliants  "  for  her  son's  intended  bride, 
yet  they  won't  let  the  old  lady  attend  the  wedding.  Why 
doesn't  she  try  'em  with  a  chromo  ? 


Mr.  Cronin,  of  Oregon  (says  an  exchange),  is  now  leading 
a  peaceful  life,  and  can  see  farther  than  the  end  of  his  nose. 
Yes,  but  not  in  the  same  direction — unless  he  uses  a  bit  of 
smoked  glass. 

A  man  of  Marysville  tortured  a  cat  and  was  haled  before 
a  magistrate's  court  to  answer  for  the  deed.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  trial  that  functionary  explained  that  he  would 
render  a  decision  the  next  morning.  Now  mark  the  de- 
pravity of  man  :  during  the  night  friends  of  the  prisofler — I 
hope  without  his  connivance — took  seven  tomcats  and 
picketed  them  in  and  about  that  magistrate's  back  yard,  in 
such  a  way  that  they  could  just  comfortably  reach  one 
another.  Within  an  hour  there  was  not  a  movable  article 
in  the  good   magistrate's  apartments  ;  and  before  daylight 


three  cows,  two  policemen,  and  a  lamplighter  had  been 
struck  by  bullets  fired  from  his  bed-room  window.  As  he 
entered  the  court-room  next  morning  (to  order  the  discharge 
of  the  defendant),  his  wan  cheeks  and  bloodshot  eyes  spoke 
pathetically  of  a  wild  and  warlike  night. 


The  Baptist  ministers,  at  their  Monday  meetings,  are 
trying  to  find  out  why  Adam  died. — N.  Y.  Sun.  What  a 
question  !  Why  the  doose  was  he  ever  born  ?  or  why  didn't 
he  die  when  he  was  little  ? 


"  What  ho  !  without  there  ! "  shrieked  Governor  McClel- 
lan,  as  he  heard  the  guns  thundering  in  honor  of  his  inaugu- 
ration. "  Bring  me  peninkanpaper,  varlets  ! "  And  when 
they  were  brought  the  veteran  seated  himself  hastily  but 
absently  on  a  coal-scuttle,  and  from  force  of  habit  wrote  as 
follows  :  "The  enemy  is  warmly  pressing  my  left, but  I  shall 
probably  be  able  to  hold  out  until  dark,  if  my  watch  is  right. 
I  am  outnumbered  seven  to  one,  and  shall  at  once  advance 
to  a  point  nearer  my  base  of  supplies.  Send  down  another 
hundred  thousand  recruits  and  three  hundred  thousand  tents, 
with  fifteen  wagons  to  each  tent.  My  topographical  engineer 
is  preparing  a  diagram,  from  which  I  hope  for  important 
results.  On  to  Rich — "  At  this  point  in  his  dispatch  the 
Governor  was  interrupted  by  an  announcement  that  seven 
thousand  eminent  local  politicians  were  waiting  outside  to 
take  him  by  the  hand.  He  passed  his  palm  across  his  brow 
in  an  effort  to  recall  the  present,  and,  with  a  sigh  for  the 
tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead,  shuffled  reluctantly  to  the 
door.  And  when  he  returned,  the  formidable  bulk  and 
masterly,  inactivity  of  his  red  right  hand  were  things  to 
admire. 

Mrs.  Windle  has  thought  the  interests  of  literature  would 
be  advanced — and  no  doubt  the  cause  of  temperance  really 
is — by  a  bit  of  a  "drinking-song"  from  her  pen.  It  is  a 
remarkable  poem  in  some  respects,  and  I  take  the  liberty  to 
brighten  my  page  with  the  opening  stanza  : 
"Fill  I  here  a  bounteous  beaker — 

Health  to  some  I  fain  would  drink  ; 
Thou,  ray  anapest  !  be  speaker, 
While  I  bend  me  to  its  brink." 
Now,  madame,  while  you  are  dipping  your  beak  into  the 
noser — I  mean  nosing  your  beak  into  the  dipper — devil  take 
it !  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  while  you  bend  you  to  the  beaker's 
brink,  I  droop  and  wither  to  know  what  your  "  anapest  "  is. 
If  you  mean  your  verse,  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that 
that  is  trochaic  ;  anapestic  verses  go  something  like  this  : 
Should  I  bend  to  the  opposite  brink 
Of  your  beaker,  fair  lady,  to  drink, 
And  this  optic  of  mine,  meeting  yours  in  the  wine, 
Should  just  happen  to  fashion  a  wink, 
Ah,  tell  me,  pray — what  would  you  think? 


Mrs.  Church,  of  Cincinnati,  a  lady  living  apart  from  her 
husband,  died  of  grief  because  separated  from  her  child  ; 
but  the  man's  lawyers  explain  that  the  removal  of  the  child 
from  its  mother  was  a  legal  necessity  in  the  pending  action 
for  divorce.  If  Mr.  Church's  interests  would  be  still  further 
served  by  the  mutilation  of  the  body,  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  dis- 
gusting public  sentiment  will  not  cause  the  attorneys  to 
swerve  from  the  line  of  their  professional  duty.  As  for  their 
client,  he  can  now  make  the  same  sad  comparison  between 
his  old  wife  and  his  next  that  the  sentimental  Marquis  de 
Rochebriant  made  between  his  two  mistresses,  as  he  dis- 
patched a  note  to  one  of  them  :  "  Take  this  to  Mademoiselle 
Ce'leste  ;  not  to  be  compared  to  la  petite  Marigny,  but  la 
petite  Ce'leste  is  still  alive." 

A  poem  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Owen,  which  was  read  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Cambrian  Mutual  Aid  Society  in  this  city  on  Monday 
evening  last,  contains  the  following  lines  : 

Hyd  dywod  anwastad,  lle'n  dinas  fawreddog, 

Cyn  trefnu  neuaddau  o  oesol  barhad, 

'Roedd  Cyraro  unigol  a'l  galon  yn  Ihvythog 

Yn  trist  ocheneidio  am  fwthyn  el  dad. 

Through  the  cloud  of  typograpical  errors  and  grammatical 
crimes  in  this  thing,  I  detect  the  baleful  gleam  of  a  senti- 
ment so  depraved  that  a  Potf-poet  might  eat  his  teeth  in  envy 
of  its  superior  baseness.  Observe,  for  example,  the  significant 
connection  between  the  dyewood  and  red  dog  mentioned  in 
the  first  line,  and,  bearing  this  unrighteous  relation  in  mind, 
carry  the  attention  down  across  the  uncommon  species  of 
hog  named  at  the  close  of  the  third,  to  the  dad  with  whose 
paternal  title  this  pirates'-chorus  concludes  !  Remark,  too, 
the  sinful  metre — each  serpentameter  willfully  composed  of 
four  anapestiferous  pterodactyls  and  a  goose-pondaic  chokee  ! 
Were  ever  such  devilish  sentiments  wedded  to  so  treasonable 
an  innovation  in  prosody  ?  If  the  author  of  this  incendiary 
quatrian  is  not  an  obedog,  he  is  probably  something  not 
much  better,  and  might,  in  either  case,  be  justly  delivered 
over  to  the  censorship  of  Sam  Williams,  of  the  Bulletin,  and 
made  to  feel  the  sting  of  that  great  critic's  approval. 


Mr.  Henry  Atwood,  a  young  man  of  Nebraska,  went  to 
Washington  to  obtain  a  clerkship.  Mr.  Atwood  had  good 
recommendations.  All  his  creditors  "urged"  him  for  the 
place,  in  hope  that  it  would  bring  him  money  to  pay  them  ; 
all  his  debtors  backed  him,  by  way  of  discharging  their 
obligations.     His  relatives  signed  his  papers  to  get  him  off 


their  hands  ;  his  acquaintances,  to  be  rid  of  his  importu- 
nities. Mr.  Atwood's  chances  were  first-rate,  but  he  did  not 
get  an  appointment.  The  President  was  busy  cutting  up 
lemons  to  make  temperance  odious,  and  the  head  of  the 
Department  in  which  Mr.  Atwood  was  willing  to  be  served 
was  compiling  a  hymn-book,  and  it  was  as  much  as  a  man's 
life  was  worth  to  disturb  him.  So  the  ambitious  aspirant 
hung  about  the  City  of  Magnificent  Distances  until  one  of 
them  got  between  him  and  his  last  ten-cent  piece,  and  then 
set  out  to  hoof  it  home.  But  an  incapable  statesman  is  never 
a  competent  tramp,  and  by  the  side  of  a  rail  fence  in  West 
Virgina  this  self-made  man  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
Remember,  0  my  child,  that  his  loss  is  your  eternal  gain,  for 
he  was  a  formidable  competitor  for  political  preferment — an 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  an  honorable  ambition.  Emulate  his 
indolence,  and  surpass  him  if  you  can  in  lack  of  capacity  ; 
but  don't  think  of  regretting  his  death — though  he  could  so 
well  be  spared  that  it  is  almost  a  pity  he  was  not. 

The  invincible  dullard  who  grabs  paragraphs  for  our 
column  of  "  Literature  "  is  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  pub- 
lication of  That  Undertaker  of  Mine  the  series  will  conclude. 
Not  much  it  won't ;  to  complete  the  illustrious  line,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  write  up  the  grave-digger.  Indeed,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  a  posthumous  work 
entitled  That  Body-Snatcher  of  Mine. 

Prentice  Mulford  is  writing  things  for  the  New  York 
Graphic,  and  a  portentous  gloom  pervades  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Eli  Perkins  swears  that  he  is  himself  so  depressed 
as  to  be  unable  to  make  a  joke — forgetting  that  he  is  himself 
a  joke.  It  is  said  that  Prentice  is  about  to  return  here,  but  I 
think  not  while  he  can  remain  in  a  larger  city  and  give  to  a 
greater  number  of  funerals  than  we  have  the  happiness  to 
boast  an  added  solemnity  and  a  truly  imperial  melancholy. 
Prentice  knows  his  best  field  for  literary  work.  It  is  Potter's 
Field.  

Fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs  have  been  set  apart  for 
premiums  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  it  is  provoking  to 
think  that  while  the  man  who  exhibits  a  button-hole  machine 
will  get  a  portion  of  it,  and  another  part  will  go  to  the  man 
who  shows  a  post-hole  machine,  and  the  man  who  made  an 
auger  will  be  awarded  a  third  sum,  not  a  single  centime 
will  be  paid  to  the  needy  genius  who  invented  holes. 

"Can  we  get  on  without  a  hell?"  asks  a  local  divine. 
We'll  do  the  best  we  can,  sir  ;  but  can  it — and  will  it — get  on 
without  us  ? 

Bailey,  of  the  Danbury  News,  asks  :  "  Did  you  ever 
reckon  up  the  number  of  men  you  would  like  to  kick  if  they 
were  not  rich  ?"  Yes,  I  have  ;  and  they  are  ten  or  twenty 
times  as  numerous  as  the  men  I  should  dare  to  kick  if  they 
hadn't  a  shirt  to  their  backs. 


By  Kearney,  Knight,  and  Wellock  led, 
When  rascals  went  their  rounds, 

"  Fine  sport,  no  doubt,"  a  mad  wag  said  ; 
"  They're  following  the  hounds." 


The  parsons  have  "  struck  it  "  this  time.  They  all  prayed 
for  rain  last  Sunday,  and  it  has  come  down  in  bountiful 
abundance.  But  then  it  looked  as  if  it  would  rain  before 
they  began  to  pray,  and  some  of  them,  I  hear,  were  in  such 
haste  to  get  in  the  petition  before  it  would  be  superfluous 
that  they  rather  confused  the  orderly  and  appointed  sequence 
of  the  services  in  their  churches.  When  you  see  a  minister 
praying  for  rain  in  the  middle  of  a  California  summer,  under 
a  clear  sky,  you  will  have  found  a  man  with  the  sincere  and 
simple  faith  of  a  practicing  inebriate  nursing  at  a  knot-hole 
of  an  empty  flour-barrel. 

A  married  and  apparently  devoted  couple  recently  went  to 
Kansas  and  entered,  under  the  homestead  law,  a  fine  tract  of 
land.  Soon  afterward,  to  the  surprise  and  grief  of  their 
friends,  they  separated,  and  in  due  season  were  divorced, 
dividing  the  children  between  them.  Then  the  woman,  as 
head  of  a  family,  entered  another  fine  homestead  adjoining 
the  first,  and  as  soon  as  secure  in  its  possession  remarried 
the  man,  and  the  two  estates  became  one.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  general  truth  that  married  people  are  fools 
must,  like  all  other  general  truths,  be  accepted  with  impor- 
tant deductions  and  large  allowance  for  individual  character. 

Odd  name  for  a  mine — the  "  Mother."  It  is  in  Deadwood. 
Very  singular  name,  indeed  ;  unusual.  The  other  day  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Lovell  appeared  at  the  "Mother"  with  a  small 
cannon  in  each  hand,  and  immediately  thereafter  the  owner 
and  all  his  workmen  vanished  in  the  direction  of  the  town, 
apparently  to  purchase  a  new  outfit  of  hats.  And  then,  like 
the  angel  with  a  flaming  sword  who  mounted  guard  at  the 
gate  of  Eden,  while  Adam  sneaked  round  and  tried  to  climb 
in  again  over  the  back  fence,  Elizabeth  "  sat  down  upon " 
that  little  mine,  where  she  is  decreasing  the  annual  output  of 
the  noble  metals  in  these  United  States.  From  the  fact  that 
a  battery  of  heavy  artillery  stationed  at  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  has  received  orders  to  begin  to  get  readv  for 
preparations  to  march,  it  is  inferred  that  fhi  Gove  men 
moving  in  the  matter  with  its  accustomed  bold 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MASTER, 


In  the  furnace  of  the  brain 
Cast  we  Thoughts,  again,  again  ! 
From  the  Soul,  that  glorious  mine. 
Bring  we  metal  to  refine. 
In  that  furnace  cast  the  ore ; 
See  the  flood  of  Reason  pour! 
In  Reflection  cool  it  slow. 
Ere  we  strike  the  sledge's  blow 
Raise  the  fires  to  fullest  blast ; 
On  the  forge  the  metal  cast . 
Let  the  rough  material,  Thought, 
By  the  sledge  of  Will  be  wrought. 
From  the  mind  springs  all  our  deeds, 
Action  on  Intention  feeds. 
Swing  the  sledge !  swing  it  higher ! 
Let  the  burning  sparks  aspire — 
Sparks  of  Truth  from  metal  rare — 
As  we  swing  the  sledge  in  air. 
So,  on  Genius'  anvil  great 
Forge  we  what  shall  outlast  Fate. 
Slag  from  metal,  false  from  true. 
Melt  and  beat — while  ever  new, 
Wrought  beneath  the  Master's  eye. 
Shall  our  work  His  glory  be. 
As  the  bar  is  made  complete 
Fit  to  proffer  at  His  feet. 


Julia  C.  Jones. 


VIOLET  AND  VIVIA.-A  SOLILOQUY, 


Just  twenty  years  since  we  parted.  Then  she  was  in  the 
spring-time  of  life,  gay,  sparkling,  and  wondrously  pretty. 
She  seemed  the  embodiment  of  joy.  Gloom  and  sorrow 
never  came  near  her.  Fun  danced  in  her  big  gray  eyes, 
and  smiles  as  bright  as  summer  sunbeams  played  around 
her  lovely  lips,  and  lurked  in  the  beautiful  dimples  that 
nestled  in  her  fair,  young  cheeks. 

By  Jove  !  I  used  to  think  even  the  dimples  in  her  round, 
white  elbows  smiled.  Sounds  like  a  remarkably  silly  idea, 
and  perhaps  it  is,  but  I  never  saw  such  bewitching  dimples 
or  such  round  elbows  before  or  since  in  all  my  life. 

I  can  recall  her  saucy,  girlish,  fascinating  face  at  this 
moment  as  readily  as  though  I  had  seen  it  but  yesterday. 

What  wonder  ?  It  has  haunted  me  day  and  night,  for 
twenty  long,  long  years. 

Straight,  decided  little  nose  ;  kiss -provoking  chin  ;  deli- 
cately arched  eyebrows  ;  long,  shadow-casting,  silken  lashes  ; 
rosebud  mouth,  and  low,  broad  brow. 

Hair  bronze-brown,  and  worn  in  short,  loose,  heavy  curls  ; 
and  the  cunning  trick  she  had  of  flinging  her  head  back 
with  a  sudden,  colt-like  movement,  and  shaking  those  bronze- 
brown  curls  out  of  her  eyes,  while  she  glanced,  up  at  you  from 
under  her  dark  lashes,  would  have  charmed  the  heart  of  an 
anchorite. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May  I  met  her  first. 
I  had  just  returned  from  Paris,  where  I  had  been  for  five 
years  past,  in  business  with  a  maternal  uncle,  and  feeling 
rather  lonely — my  father  and  mother  having  died  meanwhile, 
and  my  boyish  friends  having  been  scattered  apparently  to 
all  quarters  of  the  globe — had  gladly  accepted  the  imitation 
of  Mr.  John  Thorbum  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  his  country- 
house. 

She  was  coming  up  the  willow-shaded  lane  that  led  to  the 
bay,  with  her  dainty  hands  filled  with  blue-eyed  violets,  and 
as  I  raised  my  hat  and  advanced  smilingly  toward  her,  she 
dropped  me  a  mock  reverent  courtesy,  and  said  in  a  bird- 
like  voice  : 

"  You  must  be  the  cousin — the  very  distant  cousin — papa 
has  been  promising  us  as  a  visitor." 

"  The  same,  at  your  service  now  and  forevermore,"  said  I. 
"  Isn't  that  rather  a  rash  vow  on  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance?" asked  she,  smiling. 

"  Is  it  rash  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  violets?"  I  asked. 
I  hardly  knew  what  I  meant ;  but  she  seemed  so  like  a 
sweet  wild-flower — so   pure,   so   bright    with    the   dews   of 
heaven,  so  innocent — and  her  name  was  Violet. 

She  gave  me  a  half-puzzled  look — I  don't  wonder,  for  my 
manner  and  speech  must  have  seemed  strange  to  her,  not 
dreaming,  bonny  wee  thing  !  that  I  had  fallen  desperately  in 
love  with  her  the  moment  her  lovely  gray  eyes  met  my  own — 
and  then  held  out  the  bunch  of  flowers  to  me.  I  took  them, 
and  detaining  the  tiny  extended  hand,  imprinted  a  kiss 
upon  it. 

"  A  cousin's  privilege,"  I  said ;  but  she  blushed,  and 
laughingly  replied  : 

"  Only  on  meeting  and  parting." 

And  then  we  walked  together  to  the  house — a  grand  old 
house,  standing  in  the  midst  of  grand  old  trees  ;  and  as  she 
left  my  side  and  ran  gayly  upstairs  to  dress  for  dinner,  I 
vowed  to  myself  that  "  with  God's  help — were  she  fancy  free. 
— I'd  win  her  for  my  bride." 

But  her  mother  never  liked  me.  She  had  other  and  loftier 
views  for  my  darling,  and  was  forever  planning  and  plotting 
to  separate  us. 

For  Violet  had  soon  learned  to  love  me,  and  had  promised 
that  if  I  would  wait  patiently  for  a  year,  by  which  time  she 
hoped  to  overcome  her  mothers  opposition,  she  would  be- 
come my  wife,  when  Vivia  and  Archibald  Lome  came  to  the 
Thorbum  mansion. 

They  were  brother  and  sister — children  of  an  old  friend  of 
Mrs.  Thorburn's — immensely  wealthy,  proud,  and  aristo- 
cratic. 

Vivia  was  twenty-two — a  year  older  than  myself — and  glo- 
riously handsome.  She  was  tall,  finely  formed,  with  strange 
eyes  that  must  have  loved  to  gaze  on  the  topaz,  for  they  had 
caught  a  reflection  of  the  glittering,  golden-hued  gem,  and 
abundant  fair  hair — so  fair  in  certain  lights,  especially  in 
moonlight,  it  looked  white. 

Her  brother  was  totally  unlike  her — short,  rather  stout, 
with  deep-black,  satanic  eyes,  overhung  by  equally  black 
brows  ;  had  brown  skin,  and  straight,  midnight-dark  hair. 

Between  the  two  existed  a  singularly  strong  and  strange 
affection.  "  Singularly "  strong,  because  to  all  others  they 
seemed  utterly  devoid  of  tenderness.  No  cat,  no  dog,  no 
child,  ever  received  from  them  a  kind  word,  much  less  a 
caress — to  no  tale  of  sorrow  did  they  lend  a  pitying  ear — all 
feeble,  weakly,  dependent  things,  they  looked  upon  with 
cruel  scorn,  and  so  moved  through  the  world,  haughty,  self- 
contained  and  marble-cold. 

Vivia  =ang  like  a  musical  demon — I  was  passionately  fond 
~f  music — and  rode  like  a  riding  one;   and  from  the  first 


moment  I  entered  her  presence  exerted  a  mysterious,  mag- 
netic power  over  me  which  I  in  vain  endeavored  to  repel. 

It  drew  me  in  spite  of  myself  even  from  the  side  of  my 
sweet,  fondly-loved  Violetj  and — but  what  is  the  use  of  re- 
calling it  all. 

Fool  that  I  was.  I  fell  into  a  trap  set  for  me  and  left  my 
enemies  victorious. 

One  summer  night  I  was  wandering  in  the  garden — my  dar- 
ling was  writing  a  letter  which  she  wished  to  send  by  the  early 
morning  post — when  Vivia  Lome  suddenly  confronted  me. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  the  overpowering  fragrance  of  tuber- 
oses— I  have  hated  them  ever  since — and  the  moonlight  lay 
in  long,  silver)-  bars,  on  grass  and  flowers. 

Vivia  looked  transcendently  beautiful — her  strange  eyes 
sparkled  like  the  gems  they  resembled  ;  her  hair,  silvery  as 
the  rays  of  the  moon,  twined  carelessly  about  her  head,  and 
twisted  in  and  out  of  it  a  long  wreath  of  ivy  leaves,  dead 
black  against  the  white  tresses. 

"  Come  to  the  beach,"  she  said,  and  began  singing  like  a 
siren,  and  like  a  siren-bewitched  one  I  followed. 

A  boat  lay  rocking  idly  to  and  fro  on  the  waters  of  the 
bay — the  waves  murmured  pleasantly  as  they  softly  kissed 
the  shining  sands — the  shrill-voiced  insects  chirped  gayly — 
the  bay  looked  like  a  great  mirror  in  which  the  glittering 
stars  admired  themselves — there  was  enchantment  in  the 
very  air. 

"  Shall  we  go  ?"  I  asked  in  a  whisper. 

Vivia  nodded  "  Yes,"  and  with  lithe,  snaky  grace  stepped 
into  the  boat,  I  loosed  the  rope  that  held  it  and  jumped  in 
after  her,  and  away  we  drifted. 

0  Heaven"!    if  I  had  but  known  what  I  was  drifting  from. 
On  and  on  we  floated,  I  only  using  my  oars  enough  to 

keep  the  boat  in  motion  ;  and  when  we  reached  the  middle 
of  the  bay  Vivia  began  to  sing  again. 

Loud  and  clear  her  voice  rang  out  on  the  summer  air. 

1  stopped  rowing  that  I  might  not  lose  one  note  of  the 
weird,  intoxicating  melody,  She  bent  forward  and  flashed 
her  wonderful  eyes  into  mine. 

"  Who  would  not  lose  her  life  (she  sang)  for  love-^-for  love?  " 

Our  boat  rocked  drowsily  to  and  fro.  Vivia  sang  on, 
sinking  her  voice  at  last  to  a  low,  passionate  murmur — my 
soul  was  steeped  in  langour — my  heart  had  almost  ceased  to 
beat     "  I  love  you — I  love  you,"  I  cried. 

Her  full  red  lips  parted  in  a  dreamy  smile — she  smoothed 
the  hair  from  my  brow — I  caught  her  hands  and  kissed  them, 
and  still  she  sang  on,  until  I  begged  her  to  stop  or  I  should 
go  mad. 

Then  she  paused  and  bade  me  turn  homeward.  With  a 
superhuman  effort  I  roused  myself  and  shook  off  the  influence 
of  that  spirit- en  trancing  song,  and  taking  up  my  oars  I  pulled 
with  strange  fur)-  in  my  heart,  back  toward  the  beach. 

Hours  had  passed  since  we  started — the  pale  moon  hung 
low  in  the  heavens — the  air  had  become  moist  and  chill,  and 
as  we  stepped  on  the  shore  two  cloaked  figures  confronted 
us — Violet  and  her  mother. 

For  a  moment  we  all  stood  in  silence,  then  Vivia,  with  a 
smile  upon  her  lips  as  cold  as  the  fading  moonlight  that  lay 
on  her  hair,  said,  in  a  mocking  voice,  "  Violet,  Eugene  Mere- 
dith loves  me.     He  has  told  me  so  to-night." 

With  a  low  moan  my  darling  sank  into  the  arms  of  her 
mother. 

I  rushed  frantically  toward  her. 

"  Keep  back,"  commanded  Mrs.  Thorbum.  "  I  will  take 
care  of  her.     As  for  you,  leave  my  house  at  early  dawn  !" 

"Vivia,"  said  I,  in  a  voice  almost  inaudible  from  grief  and 
passion,  "  what  devil  prompted  you  to  do  this  thing  ?  " 

"  No  devil,"  she  calmly  replied,  "  I  love  my  brother,  and 
he  loves  Violet" 

So  we  parted  ;  and  she,  my  heart's  idol,  deeming  me  a  liar 
and  a  traitor,  in  a  few  months  married  Archibald  Lome,  and 
I  went  back  to  Europe  and  remained  there,  a  lonely  man, 
self-banished  from  my  native  land,  until  three  weeks  ago. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  heard  that  Violet  was  a  widow, 
and  with  a  wild  hope  in  my  heart,  I  have  hastened  home 
again. 

Lome  had  been  dead  nearly  two  years,  and  Violet  is  living 
in  the  grand  house  where  first  we  met  I  have  seen  her 
twice.  She  is  more  beautiful  than  ever — not  a  silver  thread 
in  her  bronze-brown  hair — not  a  wrinkle  on  her  sweet  face- 
not  a  shadow  in  her  lovely,  gray  eyes. 

She  welcomed  me  with  the  same  angelic  smile  that  she 
wore  when  I  saw  her,  twenty  years  ago,  coming  up  the  willow- 
shaded  lane,  her  hands  filled  with  violets. 

This  morning  I  sent  her  a  letter.  In  it  I  was  begging  for- 
giveness for  the  boyish  folly  that  blighted  so  large  a  portion 
of  my  own  life.  I  have  told  her  of  my  love  and  constancy — 
that  no  other  has  ever  usurped  her  place  in  my  heart.  I  en- 
treat her,  though  the  Spring  and  Summer  have  passed  away, 
to  make  bright  the  Autumn  of  my  days.  I  beseech  her  to 
become  my  wife. 

I  am  here  to  receive  her  answer  ;  but  they  tell  me  she  has 
gone  for  a  walk.  A  long,  long  hour  have  I  paced  the  porch. 
I  can  not  be  patient  and  wait  longer.     I  must  seek  her. 

How  naturally  my  steps  turn  toward  the  lane  that  leads  to 
the  bay,  and,  thank  Heaven  !  there  she  comes — her  gaze 
bent  on  the  ground — her  beautiful  face  full  of  thought — a 
bunch  of  violets  in  her  hand. 

"  Violet ! "  She  hears  me — she  raises  her  head — a  look  of 
tender  love  beams  from  her  eyes — she  places  the  pretty- 
blossoms  in  my  hand.     At  last,  at  last,  never  to  part  again. 


VERY  FRENCH  EXTRACTS, 


In  one  of  his  romances,  entitled  Micromegas,  Voltaire  has 
the  following  remarkable  "  anticipation  "  of  the  discover)'  of 
the  satellites  of  Mars  :  "When  they  took  leave  of  Jupiter  they 
traversed  a  space  of  about  one  hundred  milions  of  leagues, 
and  coasting  along  the  planet  Mars,  which  is  well  known  to 
be  five  times  smaller  than  our  little  earth,  they  descried  two 
moons,  subservient  to  that  orb,  which  have  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  all  our  astonomers.  I  know  Father  Castle  will 
write,  and  that  pleasandy  enough,  against  the  existence  of 
these  two  moons  ;  but  I  entirely  refer  myself  to  those  who 
reason  by  analogy.  Those  worthy  philosophers  are  very  sen- 
sible that  Mars,  which  is  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sun, 
must  be  in  a  very  uncomfortable  situation,  without  the  benefit 
of  a  couple  of  moons." 

If  an  ass  goes  traveling  he  will  not  come  home  a  horse. 
But  he  will  come  home  a  greater  ass,  and  that  is  something. 


III.-Love. 
Love  is  the  king  of  youth  and  the  tyrant  of  graybeards. — 
Oxensticrn. 

Love  has  compensations  of  which  friendship  is  devoid. — 
Montaigne. 

I  know  not  what  is  the  cause  of  love,  but  its  effects  are 
incredible.  This  inexplicable  thing,  small  a  matter  as  it  may 
appear,  moves  all  the  earth — kings,  armies,  the  whole  world. 
If  Cleopatra's  nose  had  been  a  little  shorter,  the  entire  face 
of  the  globe  would  have  been  changed. — Pascal. 

True  love  is  like  ghosts,  of  which  everybody  talks,  but 
which  few  have  met. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

Love!  inborn  desire!  soul  of'nature!  inexhaustible  princi- 
ple of  existence!  sovereign  power  accomplishing  all,  and 
against  which  nothing  can  avail,  by  which  everything 
moves,  breathes,  and  renews  itself!  divine  name!  germ  of 
perpetuity,  diffused  everywhere  by  the  breath  of  life!  senti- 
ment that  canst  soften  the  ferocious  and  icy  heatt,  pene- 
trating it  with  tender  warmth!  first  cause  of  good,  of  all 
society,  uniting,  without  constraint  and  solely  by  thy  charms, 
natures  savage  and  diverse!  sole  source  of  pleasure,  sole 
source  of  voluptuousness!  Love!  how  could  man  have 
avoided  deifying  thee  ? — Bttffon. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  find  some  one  to  love  us,  but  less 
so  to  find  some  one  whom  we  might  be  able  to  love. — Du- 
fresny. 

Love  is  a  stormy  business  which  always  ends  in  bankruptcy. 
And  she  who  is  bankrupt  is  dishonored. — Champfort. 

The  happiness  of  being  loved  consists  less  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  yielded  heart,  than  in  the  surprise — doubtful,  agi- 
tated, and  gradual — of  the  secrets  of  a  heart  defending  itself. 
The  meetings  at  which  she  guards  herself,  the  looks,  sad  and 
sweet,  which  are  caught  unawares,  the  trembling  of  a  palpi- 
tating hand,  which  one  has  often  touched  before  daring  to 
seize  it :  these  are  the  supreme  pleasures. — Charles  Xodier. 

Trying  to  escape  the  love  which  dominates  us  is  like  for- 
bidding our  shadows  to  appear  when  we  walk  in  the  sun. — 
Mine.  dcRicux. 

The  scholar  is  secretly  occupied  with  that  which  absorbs 
the  girls  in  boarding-school;  these  speak  only  of  love,  those 
of  women. — Balzac. 

The  only  love  which  is  worth  estimating,  and  being  proud 
of,  is  the  love  of  a  woman  who  has  had  lovers.  The  love  of 
a  young  girl  in  her  ignorance  is  rather  for  the  sex  than  for 
the  individuaL  The  young  girl  loves  you,  perhaps,  because 
you  are  an  agreeable  man,  or  rather  because  you  are  the  first 
man  who  makes  love  to  her;  or  still  rather,  and  more  sim- 
ply, because  you  are  a  man  and  she  is  a  luoman.  The  wo- 
man who  has  had  lovers  and  who  can  compare,  who  has  not 
a  fantastic  image  upon  her  retina  which  fixes  itself  like  a  mask 
upon  the  first  man  she  regards,  adorning  him  with  a  charm 
which  he  has  not — this  woman  loves  you  because  you  are  you 
and  because  she  is  she.  The  love  of  the  first  is  the  attrac- 
tion of  one  sex  for  the  other;  had  she  not  loved  you  she 
would  necessarily  have  loved  another.  This  love  is  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a  need:  the  young  girl  loves  you  as  she  loves  the 
water  which  slakes  her  thirst,  even  if  it  be  muddy  and  disa- 
greeable. The  love  of  the  second  is  the  love  of  the  individ- 
ual. If  she  had  not  met  you  it  is  possible  that  she  might  not 
have  loved  another;  she  loves  you  as  one  loves  the  wine 
which  one  chooses  from  a  hundred  others  and  which  one 
drinks,  not  for  thirst,  but  because  it  is  grateful  to  the  taste. — 
Alphonsc  Can: 

Love  pleases  more  than  marriage,  for  the  reason  that  ro- 
mances are  more  amusing  than  history'. — Champfort. 

■We  cling  to  love  when  we  are  ill-treated;  when  we  are 
contented  we  leave  it. — Doray. 

Love,  which  is  but  an  episode  in  a  man's  life,  is  the  entire 
history  of  the  life  of  a  woman. — Mine,  de  Stacl. 

The  passion  which  can  give  us  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
makes  us  the  most  happy,  places  our  entire  well-being  in  the 
hands  of  another;  of  course  I  speak  of  love.  This  passion  is 
perhaps  the  only  one  that  can  make  us  desire  to  live,  and  thank 
the  Author  of  nature  for  the  gift  of  existence.  Lord  Roches- 
ter had  good  reason  to  say  that  the  gods  had  placed  this  drop 
in  the  chalice  of  life  to  give  us  courage  to  endure  it.  With- 
out love  it  would  be  sad  to  be  a  man.  If  this  natural  ten- 
dency, which  is  a  sixth  sense,  the  most  delicate  and  precious 
of  all,  is  found  in  two  souls  equally  feeling,  equally  suscepti- 
ble of  happiness  and  pleasure — it  is  enough;  no  more  is 
needed  for  felicity,  all  the  rest  is  unimportant.  Only  health 
is  then  necessary.  All  the  faculties  of  the  soul  should  be  em- 
ployed to  enjoy  this  happiness;  when  it  is  lost  we  may  give 
up  life  and  feel  well  assured  that  the  years  of  Nestor  are 
nothing  to  half  an  hour  of  such  beatitude.  It  is  proper  that 
such  happiness  should  be  rare.  Were  it  common,  it  would 
be  better  to  be  a  man  than  a  god. — Mme.  de  Chatelet. 

In  love  there  is  generally  one  person  who  loves,  and  the 
other  who  is  loved.  Self-love  supplies  to  the  latter  the  miss- 
ing sentiment — Saint-Prosper. 

Love  is  unlimited  save  in  limited  souls. — Mine,  de  Lambert. 

All  young  people  imagine  themselves  in  love  at  their  first 
inclination,  as  all  women  do  at  their  first  intrigue.  I  came, 
I  saw,  I  loved;  but  indeed  I  deceived  myself  heartily.  To. 
this  epoch  succeeds  another,  when  we  mutually  seek  to  de- 
ceive ourselves;  and  to  this  a  third,  when  we  no  longer  seek 
to  deceive  ourselves,  but  abandon  ourselves.  Such  is  the 
usual  march  of  the  heart  and  senses;  but  it  is  far  from  these 
to  love.  Love  supposes  too  many  qualities  in  its  object  to 
befall  an  ordinary  person;  and  by  ordinary  in  this  case  I 
mean  women  who  are  only  lovable  or  only  pretty,  men  who 
are  only  elegant  or  only  estimable;  in  a  word,  all  that  is  not 
extremely  rare.  Love  supposes  too  much  constancy  to  over- 
take a  light  mind,  too  much  ardor  for  a  calm  person,  too 
much  restraint  for  a  violent  one,  too  much  delicacy  for  the 
simple,  too  much  enthusiasm  for  the  cold,  too  much  activity 
for  the  indolent,  too  much  desire  for  the  wise,  too  much  pri- 
vation for  the  libertine. — Dreux. 
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LITTLE  JOHNNIE'S  MENAGERIE, 


THE  DOG. 

I  got  sech  a  heap  fo'r  to  tel  you  a  bout  this  chap  that  meb- 
by  you  wont  read  it  ol,  coz  its  too  long,  but  you  jest  ot  to  see 
Mister  Jonkinses,  thats  the  man  lives  next  doors,  nose  cos 
its  long  too,  I  never  seen  sech  a  nose? 

Our  dogs  name  is  Bildad,  but  the  dog  wich  died  was  name 
Towser.  When  Bildad  has  got  nothing  to  do  he  lays  in  the 
sun,  Bildad  does,  and  cetches  flees  with  his  teeths.  It  takes 
good  meny  flees  to  make  a  meel  for  Bildad,  but  it  dont  take 
but  one  Bildad  to  make  a  meel  for  the  flees. 

Wen  some  feller  is  a  goin  to  die  dogs  houls,  and  thats  the 
difference  tween  a  undertaker  and  a  dog. 

The  bite  of  a  mad  clog  is  pizenin,  same  as  snakes.  Las 
summer  a  mad  one  came  thru  our  town,  and  ol  the  men  fokes 
went  for  it.  They  ol  had  guns,  and  sticks,  and  sithes,  but 
that  mad  dog,  wich  dident  have  to  carry  any  thing,  was  lef 
so  far  be  hine  that  he  dident  have  no  show  at  ol,  and  after  a 
wile  he  gave  out  jest  by  ole  Gaffer  Peterses  hous.  Ole  Gaffer 
he  poked  his  head  out  of  the  parler  windo  and  said:  "Good 
doggy  ! " 

Then  the  dog  hiked  in  his  face  and  shode  its  teeths,  and 
bime  by  ole  Gaffer  he  put  his  hed  out  of  the  second  story 
windo  and  said:  "Shew!" 

Then  the  dog  it  stude  up  an  raised  its  brissells,  and  in  a 
little  wile  ole  Gaffer  he  stuck  his  hed  out  the  third  story 
windo  and  said:  "  Git  out,  you  beest! " 

And  a  long  time  after  a  man  had  kild  the  dog,  ole  Gaffer 
was  a  settin  on  the  peek  of  the  roof,  ayellin  ol  he  knew  how 
He  sed,  nex  day,  he  was  only  a  frade  for  the  baby,  but  the 
baby  was  on  the  first  flore. 

Seeep  dogs  will  tend  sheeps  bettern  a  man,  but  it  takes  two 
men  to  tend  the  dog,  and  splain  to  the  sheeps  wot  it  wants 
em  to  do.  Kittens  is  born  blind,  but  babys  is  brot  to  the 
house  by  the  docter,  and  thats  wy  I  say  dogs  is  the  king  of 
beests. 

Towzer,  thats  the  dog  died,  was  ol  ways  a  puten  his  fore 
fects  on  to  the  windo  and  lukin  out.  So  one  day  me  an  Un- 
cle Ned  got  the  lukin  glas  off  the  buro,  and  hung  it  on  to  the 
fastner  wich  keeps  buglers  from  gittin  in  the  windo  nites. 
Then  we  let  Towzer  in  the  room,  and  he  walked  strate  to  the 
windo  an  raisd  up  for  to  see  wot  kind  of  wether  it  was  a 
goin  to  be,  and  wen  that  dog  he  se  hisself  in  the  glas  he  give 
a  friteful  growl  and  hooked  it  out  in  to  the  hall  like  he  wude 
rip  up  the  carpit  with  his  toze,  and  tride  to  open  the  dorehis 
own  self.  Uncle  Ned  he  hollered:  "Let  him  out,  Johnny, 
let  him  out,  fair  pla  is  a  jewil,  and  may  the  best  man  win  !" 

So  wen  I  got  the  dore  open,  jest  a  tiny  little  bit,  Towzer  he 
squoze  thru,  and  run  to  the  winder  were  he  had  see  hissef, 
jest  bilin  mad,  with  his  teeths  ol  a  showin  and  his  hair  strate 
up,  you  never  seen  sech  a  desperate  dog!  Jes  then  a  other 
dog  came  by,  wich  was  a  tramp,  an  it  was  so  ugly,  an  mangy, 
and  mean  lookin  that  there  wasent  never  sech  a  other  dog  in 
the  world  but  jest  thatn.  But  the  minit  Towzer  he  see  him 
he  giv  a  yellup,  Towzer  did,  like  sayin:  "Thats  him!  thats 
him!"  and  jumpt  an  cot  him  by  the  year.  But  the  other  dog 
licked  him  so  crewel  he  was  sick  a  week. 

A  man  had  two  dogs  wich  made  him  mad  a  thumpin  their 
tales  on  to  the  flore  wen  he  wude  look  up  from  his  book  for 
to  turn  a  leaf,  they  was  so  tickel  to  be  notis.  So  the  man  he 
cut  of  their  tales,  and  wen  he  had  em  of  he  sed: 

"  Wots  the  use  of  wastin  so  much  good  meat  wich  my  cat 
woud  like?" 

So  he  had  the  tales  biled  down  for  the  cat,  but  wen  they 
was  a  gittn  cool  them  dogs  et  em  every  little  bit  up.  And 
then  one  dog  he  lict  his  lips  like  sayn: 

"  Nothn  like  cats  meet  for  to  set  a  feller  up  wen  he  is  in 
lo  spirrets,  ho  tale  to  waggle." 

And  then  the  other  he  lict  hisn,  and  wank  his  i,  much  as  to 
say: 

"  Yes,  in  deed,  I  feel  like  a  new  man." 

And  now  lie  tel  you  a  little  story  a  bowt  a  dog: 

One  time  in  Mexico,  where  the  dogs  dont  have  no  hair  on 
s    to  em,  there  was  a  travler  from  Calliforna,  and  he  called  his 
hired  man,  and  said; 

"James,"  coz  that  was  the  hired  man's  name,  "  I  me  agoin 
for  to  adop  the  fashen  of  the  country.  You  take  my  dog  and 
shafe  him  every  hair  off,  and  be  quick  a  bowt  it,  cos  I  want 
to  take  him  with  me  for  a  wock  down  town." 

But  James  was  a  frade  to  shafe  the  dog,  so  he  swopt  him 
off  to  a  Mexican  man  for  a  natif  dog,  same  size,  and  after  a 
wile  he  take  thatn  to  the  travler,  and  the  travler  sed: 

"Wot  a  diference  it  makes,  wy,  he  looks  olmost  like  a 
other  dog!" 

Purty  sune  the  travler  he  tuke  a  wock  down  town,  like  he 
sed  he  wude,  mity  prowd  of  his  fashionable  dog,  wich  James 
led  with  a  string.  Bime  bi  they  came  to  a  natif  man  a  settin 
by  a  open  dore  hollerin: 

"  Wock  up,  gentlemen,  wock  up,  only  halef  a  dollar  to  see 
the  sho,  and  giv  ye  back  your  money  if  you  dont  like  it;  wock 
up,  wock  up !  " 

Wen  the  new  dog  herd  the  sho  man  it  busted  away  from 
James,  and  waggled  its  tale,  and  jumpt  rite  on  to  the  man 
wich  was  a  hollerin  wock  up,  tickle  most  to  deth  to  see  him, 
cos  it  was  its  ole  master.  Then  the  man  wich  was  jumpt  on 
to  he  sed: 


"Outch!  yure  sabbage  dog  has  bit  me,  and  I  got  a  big 
family  to  suport!" 

And  the  travler  he  said  to  James:  "Take  the  dog  home 
this  minit;  shafin  has  spiled  his  temper." 

Wen  James  and  the  dog  was  gone  the  travler  said  to  the 
bit  man  wich  had  the  big  family  to  suport: 

"  Dont  cri,  my  good  feller,  heres  ten  dollars  for  you;  wot 
hav  you  got  in  your  sho  ? " 

The  shoman  he  sed:  "  Wock  in  and  see,  sir;  you  are  on  to 
the  fre  list,  cos  you  paid  me  for  your  sabbage  dog  a  biten 
me." 

So  the  travler  he  went  in  to  the  sho,  an  there  wasent  any 
thing  there  but  jest  his  ole  dog  in  a  cage,  wich  he  had  brot 
up  from  a  puppy,  and  there  was  a  card  onto  the  cage,  wich 
said  in  big  letters: 

"  The  Wonderfle  Canine  Miracle  ! 

Zibbeted  fore  the  Queen  of  England 

and  Ol  the 

Principle  Nobobs ! 

Xatif  of  Japan,  were  It  was  Brot  from  In  2  Ships  by  the  Empror  Na- 

polion 

and  the 

Presdent  of  the  Nited  States  ! 

The  only  Dog  in  the  World  wich  has  got  Hair  onto  It !  " 

PIGS. 

Pigs  is  a  domessic  animal,  but  the  ole  sow  dont  look  it 
wen  you  cetch  a  little  one  by  the  hine  leg  to  make  it  squeel. 
Our  pig  is  in  a  pen,  but  Mister  Jonkinses  pig  is  wite  with  a 
black  tail.  Ourn  puts  his  feets  in  the  trof,  wich  makes  my 
father  swear,  but  he  dont  no  any  better  poor  feller,  an  wen 
you  are  a  goin  to  be  kil  for  pork  in  the  fall  it  dont  pay  to  be 
a  gentleman  just  for  that  little  time. 

My  Uncle  Ned,  wich  has  been  in  Injia  and  every  were, 
says  there  they  stick  em  with  speers,  for  they  are  wild,  and 
no  wonder,  coz  they  stick  em. 

Pigs  fur  is  called  brissle  wen  they  has  any,  but  them  they 
make  now  days  is  a  gittin  balder  every  year,  like  ole  Gaffer 
Peters,  but  all  over.  Some  pigs  wich  goes  to  fairs  is  so  fat 
that  you  cant  tel  wich  is  the  head  end  til  you  set  down  a 
basin  of  grule,  and  then  the  end  wich  eats  swings  round  an 
pints  at  it  like  a  cumpus. 

One  time  a  man  was  drivin  a  pig  thro  our  town  with  a 
string  tide  to  its  hine  leg.  The  man  fassend  the  string  to  a 
telegraph  pole  and  went  in  to  a  sloon  to  git  sum  beer,  and 
my  sisters  yung  man  he  let  the  pig  loose,  and  tide  a  smoked 
ham  out  of  the  kitchen  in  its  place.  Wen  the  man  come  out 
of  the  sloon  he  untide  the  string  from  the  telegrah  pole,  an 
wound  it  round  his  rist,  an  then  he  lookt  in  the  weeds  for  his 
pig.  He  lookt  at  the  ham,  and  then  he  lookt  at  the  telegraph 
wire,  and  then  he  said  : 

"I  bedam,  Ide  jest  like  to  git  my  hands  onto  the  galoot 
wich  sent  that  last  dispatch  !  " 

THE   EPHALENT. 

This  is  the  biggest  thing  in  the  world,  and  is  never  seen 
only  wen  it  is  a  workin  for  the  sircus,  and  then  wen  it  goes 
from  one  place  to  a  other  it  has  a  funeral  psession,  and 
wagons  a  follerin,  and  the  band  a  plane,  and  my  mother  she 
wont  let  me  go  to  the  sho,  but  Billy,  thats  my  brother,  went 
and  next  day  he  hurt  hissef  jumpin  over  too  chairs. 

The  ephalent  has  a  trunk  like  a  tale,  only  thicker.  Its 
more  like  a  nose,  but  long  an  curly.  Their  trunks  is  holler, 
like  a  garden  hoze,  an  sum  times  they  gits  em  ful  of  muddy 
woter  an  bloze  it  skihi.  Wen  a  ephalent  has  got  his  trunk 
ful,  like  that,  if  you  woud  so  up  the  nozzle  with  a  nedle  an 
thred,  he  wude  hav  to  swaller  the  woter  and  wude  be  sick 
abed. 

One  kind  of  ephalents  feets  has  got  3  tose,  and  there  is  a 
other  kind  has  got  5,  and  thats  the  best  brand  for  to  git,  coz 
more  like  humans.  They  ol  hav  years  like  table  cloths,  only 
not  figgered,  and  their  skins  is  too  big  for  em  an  has  to  hav 
tucks  in  it,  an  their  teeths  is  col  tucks,  too.  Billy  says  once 
there  was  a  man  put  his  hed  in  a  ephalents  mouth,  wich  was 
safe  nough  to  do,  coz  its  teeth  is  outside,  and  the  man  wich 
dont  put  his  hed  in  is  the  bravest. 

Uncle  Ned,  wich  has  been  in  Injy  and  every  were,  he  says 
once  in  Celon  there  was  a  ephalent  come  foolin  a  round  a 
man's  bungalo,  wich  is  house  there,  and  made  trax  at  nite.  In 
the  mornin  the  man  he  see  the  trax,  and  he  said  to  his  whife, 
the  man  said  : 

"Sary,  if  them  Smith  girls  comes  a  visitin  here  any  more 
barefoot  you  tel  em  they  jest  better  go  back  to  Chicago  were 
the  snakes  is  kep  at  the  drug  stores  in  bottles." 

GRAS   HOPPERS. 

Uncle  Ned  he  said  ;  "Johnny,  have  you  rote  eny  thing 
about  gras  hoppers  ?  " 

And  I  said  :  "  How  cude  I,  wen  they  wont  set  stil  long 
enuff  for  to  be  rote  a  bout,  like  babys,  wich  wont  be  took 
fotographts." 

But  Uncle  Ned  he  said  :  "Wei,  Johnny,  you  kno  best,  and 
I  spose  you  are  rite.  I  had  a  little  story  a  bout  gras  hoppers, 
but  if  you  dont  care  for  em,  lie  tel  it  to  Mister  Pitchel,"  thats 
the  parson. 

Then  wen  I  cride,  Uncle  Ned  tole  me  the  story. 

Once  there  was  some  Injun  sabbages  had  a  big  war  dance, 
all  fethers  an  paint  like  hornets,  and  shakin  their  Tommy 
hox,  and  yelln  fritefle !  One  of  em  he  roled  his  ey  and  said : 
"  Big  Injun  me,  I  sla  the  bul  buffler  and  cook  him  in  his  own 
greece,  and  eats  him  hole  ! ;J 

Then  a  other  Injun  he  twisted  his  mouth  and  said  ;  "  Me 
heep  brave,  me  slotter  the  offle  grizzly  bare  and  pollish  his 
bones  with  my  teeths  ! " 

And  a  othern  he  squoled  like  a  wile  cat  and  said :  "  I  fetch 
the  ragin  terridactle  in  thunder  to  the  plain,  and  chew  his 
neck  til  Ime  jest  sick ! " 

At  last  the  ole  Cheef  he  shot  of  his  gun,  an  smiled  wicked, 
and  sed  ;  "  The  rippin  and  rorin  meggy  theorem  knows  me 
for  his  marster,  I  spile  him  as  he  runs  and  gulleps  his  smokin 
blud  like  it  was  wisky ! " 

Two  wite  men  wich  was  a  lookin  on,  one  of  em  said,  one 
wite  man  did  : 

"  Wot  dredfle  fellers,  lets  lite  out  for  dear  life  ! " 

But  the  other  wite  man,  he  sed  :   "  No,  lets  see  this  thing 
thro,  we  wont  go  til  the  cloze  of  the  pformance." 
$.  Then  the  one  wich  was  a  frade  he  said  :  "  How  can  they 
jump  up  an  down  so  wen  they  got  sech  lodes  on  their  stum- 
muckses  ? " 

The  othern  he  sed :  "  He  tel  you  wot  makes  em,  coz  I 
have  et  with  em  a  hundred  times,  an  I  kanow  the  nasty 


wrascles  dont  eat  a  blessid  vittle  xcept  jest  dubble  hanfles  of 
gras  hoppers  a  live,  and  its  their  dinners  a  kickin  wich  gives 
em  Saint  Vitesses  dance  like  any  thing!  " 

One  time  there  was  one  of  them  kind  of  Pie  Oots  in 
Nevaddy  seen  a  gras  hopper  a  settin  on  a  stone  with  its  feets 
pulled  in,  redy  to  take  leave  at  a  moments  notice,  and  the 
Injen  he  smiled  a  sweet,  sad  smile,  like  a  hipotamus,  and 
said  : 

"  How  mournfle  to  think  that  critters  wich  is  like  2 
brothers  shud  distrust  one  a  other  jest  cos  Ime  a  Injin,  wich 
has  red  skins,  how  can  I  hellup  that  ?" 

But  the  gras  hopper  it  wiggled  one  wisker,  like  sayin  : 
"  Sech  a  sentment  does  you  grate  honner,  but  you  mis  the 
pint.  It  aint  so  much  the  culler  of  yure  skin  as  the  uncom- 
men  way  you  have  of  tuckin  it  out." 

Bildad,  thats  the  new  dog,  was  sick  one  day,  and  wen  they 
are  sick  dogs  eats  blades  of  gras  to  make  thcirselfs  thro  it 
up.  So  Bildad  he  went  to  explorin  for  a  good  green  one, 
and  wen  he  foun  one  wich  he  thot  woud  sute  he  shet  down 
his  eys  and  snatcht  it  by  the  middle.  But  there  was  a  gras 
hopper  on  it,  and  fore  Bildad  had  chude  he  noticed  sum 
thing  the  matter  with  his  gras,  so  he  opend  his  mouth  agin 
and  stood  reel  stil  to  see  wot  was  up,  but  the  hopper  it  kep  a 
jumpin  up  in  side  Bildads  mouth.  Then  Bildad  he  started 
in  an  shook  his  hed  so  fast  you  cudent  see  it,  but  no  good 
-coz  the  hopper  was  a  hangin  on  for  dear  life.  Prety  sune 
Bildad  stopt  a  bit  to  see  if  it  was  ol  rite,  but  it  wassent,  and 
then  he  got  down  on  his  kanees,  and  rubd  his  hed  a  long  the 
ground,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  my 
father  he  spoke  up  and  said  fore  he  thot  ;  "Jest  luke  at  that 
dog  a  stroppin  his  razor  !  " 

Bime  bi  Bildad  seen  it  was  no  go,  and  he  got  up  an  shet 
his  mouth  up,  and  wakld  awa  very  calem  and  trankle,  like 
he  said  :  "  Wot  are  you  ol  a  laffin  at  like  a  pack  of  fools,  I 
dont  find  it  halef  so  disagreeble  as  I  xpected."  But  every 
time  the  gras  hopper  wude  kick  in  Bildads  mouth,  that  new 
dog  wuld  jump  up  clean  off  the  ground,  like  he  was  a  hop 
tode! 


WEBER'S  PIANOS. 


It  would  be  the  most  superfluous  of  all  superfluous 
trouble  to  explain  who  Mr.  Weber  is.  There  is  only  one 
Weber  in  New  York,  and  that  is  the  Weber  who  manufac- 
tures the  celebrated  pianos  known  by  his  name,  which  are 
seen  in  ever}'  concert  room,  in  every  music  hall,  and  in  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  private  houses.  The  large  ware- 
rooms  of  this  famous  manufacturer  are  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  West  Sixteenth  Street,  as  everybody  is  well 
aware.  His  immense  factoiy  nearly  fills  the  block  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues,  on  West  Seventeenth  Street,  and 
in  its  construction  and  details  nothing  has  been  omitted  and 
no  expense  spared  to  insure  the  utmost  rapidity  of  construc- 
tion consistent  with  thoroughness  of  workmanship.  From 
this  great  workshop  are  daily  and  weekly  sent  out  those 
famous  pianos,  which  are  now  known  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  are  distinguished  above  all  others  by 
their  sympathetic,  pure,  and  rich  tone.  This  is  the  feature  of 
these  instruments  which  makes  them  such  favorites  with  the 
great  singers  and  artists  of  the  musical  world.  To  use  an 
expression  popular  among  musical  people,  there  is  a  sympa- 
thetic soul  in  Weber's  instruments.  Mr.  Weber  is  a  practical 
piano-maker,  having  learned  his  trade  in  the  factoiy,  has  had 
the  most  thorough  musical  education,  and  is  a  skillful  pianist, 
organist,  and  violinist.  In  starting  into  the  business  of  piano- 
making  on  his  own  account,  his  whole  effort  was  to  make  an 
instrument  which,  combined  with  the  greatest  power,  should 
have  the  sweetest  and  most  sympathetic  tone.  In  this  he 
has  attained  a  success,  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  now  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  pianos 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  asserted  by  some  to  be  the 
largest.  Whether  he  is  or  not  matters  little.  His  pianos  are 
in  use  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  in  South  America,  and  the  Canadas  ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  demand  for  them  has  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  will  continue  to  increase.  Mr.  Weber  takes  a  just  pride 
in  exhibiting  the  many  testimonials  he  has  received  of  the 
excellence  of  his  instruments,  from  the  great  names  of  the 
stage  and  the  musical  world.  Miss  Nilsson,  a  lady  not  given 
to  distributing  her  praise  promiscuously,  or,  indeed,  inclined 
to  express  herself  favorably  about  anything,  writes  to  Mr. 
Weber,  saying :  "  I  shall  take  every  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend and  praise  your  instruments."  Miss  Kellogg:  "For 
the  last  six  years  your  pianos  have  been  my  choice  for  the 
concert-room  and  my  own  house."  Patti  :  "  I  have  used  the 
pianos  of  ever)'  celebrated  maker,  but  give  yours  the  prefer- 
ence over  all."  Torriani  tells  Weber  that  his  is  truly  the 
"artist's  piano."  Strauss  says  :  "Your  pianos  astonish  me. 
I  assure  you  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  pianos  which 
equal  yours."  Del  Puente  says  :  "  The  tone  of  your  instru- 
ment is  so  pure,  and  of  such  depth,  I  am  charmed  beyond 
measure  ;"  and  Bristow  adds  :  "To  me  the  Weber  contains 
everything  that  can  be  wished  for  in  an  instrument."  It 
would  seem  that  such  testimony  from  such  people  ought  to 
be  sufficient.  If  any  one  can  tell  what  a  good  piano  is,  it  is 
surely  such  great  artists  as  those  named  above,  whose  whole 
life  is  a  study  of  music  and  musical  expression.  But  in  truth 
their  testimonials  are,  as  it  were,  onlya  formal  approval  from 
the  best  judges  of  a  verdict  which  the  public  has  long  pro- 
nounced. The  test  of  merit  is  the  popular  demand,  and,  as 
already  stated,  this  demand  has  grown  to  gigantic  proportions, 
and  is  growing  larger  ever)'  year.  Mr.  Weber  owes  his 
success  to  himself;  to  his  ingenuity,  energy,  thorough 
knowledge,  and  readiness  in  applying  it.  It  is  a  great  success 
which  he  has  won,  and  he  deserves  it  all. 


The  Princess  de  Metternich  has  fitted  up  a  Pompeiian 
bed-chamber  at  her  villa,  near  Paris.  The  walls  and  ceilings 
are  of  pale  blue,  the  panels  being  occupied  by  nymphs  and 
goddesses,  with  a  border  of  light  foliage  with  Tritons  and 
Cupids.  A  curiously-wrought  lamp  of  mother-of-pearl  hangs 
from  the  ceiling,  and  the  tables  and  stands  are  of  marble, 
inlaid  with  gold  and  tortoise  shell.  The  floor  is  of  mosaic, 
and,  finally,  the  bed  is  of  carved  i  rory,  overlaid  with  mother- 
of-pearl. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Dana  has  married  Miss  Ei   ;h  ! 
second  daughter  of  the  poet. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


In  a  good  seat  at  the  Baldwin — good  seats  were  comparatively  plenty 
that  evening — I  rested  very  comfortably  last  Wednesday  night,  and 
tried  very  hard,  but  very  ineffectually,  to  enjoy  a  representation  of  The 
Geneva  Cross.  How  often  I  have  endeavored  to  enjoy  the  same  piece, 
with  more  or  less  of  a  sense  of  failure,  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
performers,  I  will  not  stop  to  reckon  up.  Poor  George  Fawcett  Rowe  ! 
That  fair,  curly  head,  with  hair  and  name  so  accurately  parted  in  the 
middle,  was  never  meant  to  contain  the  brains  of  a  playwright.  In  his 
Geneva  Cross  he  found  a  good  subject,  and  in  its  treatment  he  found  a 
wide  scope  wherein  to  spread  his  mists  of  mentality.  What  was  "  Riel 
de  Bourg?"  Was  he  a  spy  or  a  hero?  How  did  he  deceive  his  wife  so 
long  with  regard  to  his  Prussian  proclivities  ?  How  did  he  get  out  of 
Paris — beseiged  Paris — just  ahead  of  a  contemplated  sortie,  and  how, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  necromantic,  did  he  find  his  way  back  again  at 
the  head  of  a  Prussian  regiment?  I  confess  I  cawiot  tell,  and,  often  as 
I  have  seen  the  piece,  and  earnestly  as  I  have  striven  to  comprehend  it, 
I  confess  I  am  in  ignorance  stilL  Was  ' '  Riel ' '  an  artillery  officer  sent  out 
by  the  German  Government  to  study  in  foreign  workshops?  Was  he 
recalled  by  his  Government,  in  the  second  act,  and  did  he  refuse  to  obev 
the  summons?  I  confess  that  such  was  the  impression  left  on  my  mind 
by  the  first  two  acts,  but  after  them  all  is  mystery  and  harrowing  uncer- 
tainty. If  he  did  get  out  of  Paris,  which  was  difficult,  and  satisfactorily 
explained  his  presence  and  the  cause  of  his  former  defection  to  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  Prussian  advance  guard,  which  seems  impos- 
sible, why  was  he  not  sent  on  to  Berlin  to  offer  his  explanations  at  head- 
quarters, and,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  miraculous,  how  did  he  get 
command  of  a  regiment?  I  own  unfathomable  ignorance.  But  this  is 
simple  and  plain  sailing  compared  to  the  utter  inscrutability  of  the  mys- 
tery which  confronts  us  in  the  last  act.  Was  the  time  of  that  act  during 
the  siege,  or  the  subsequent  Commune  ?  In  either  case,  how  did  Ger- 
man soldiers  happen  to  be  in  Paris  at  the  time,  and  when  the  shell  burst 
— a  most  mismanaged  piece  of  mechanism  on  this  occasion,  by  the  bye 
— how  did  they  happen  to  be  so  promptly  on  hand  with  muskets  leveled 
through  the  aperture  the  shell  had  made  ?  Were  they  shot  out  of  the 
same  cannon?  Or  was  the  prison  in  which  "Gabrielle"  was  confined 
located  in  the  trenches  or  in  one  of  the  outlying  forts,  and  did  they  have 
such  conveniences  in  tho  se  places  ?  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  a-weary 
of  conundrums  and  will  give  it  up,  classing  The  Geneva  Cross  as  ' '  one 
of  those  things  which  no  fellow  (except  George  Fawcett  Rowe)  can 
find  out." 

With  regard  to  the  acting,  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  altogether  below 
the  standard  which  the  Union  Square  Company  has  taught  us  to  look 
for.  What  in  "  Osip"  was  self-contained  strength  and  repose,  was  in 
"  Riel "  too  often  purposeless  inanity  ;  what  in  "Anna  "  was  pathos,  in 
"  Mertignon  "  was  nonsense  ;  and  Miss  Vernon  as  "  Gabrielle  "  was  cast 
altogether  beyond  her  strength,  and  neither  looked  the  part  nor  acted  it. 
Edmunds  acted  "  Mathieu  "  conscienciously,  and  Willie  Seymour  bur- 
lesqued "Simon."  Both  failed  to  make  the  best  out  of  the  scant 
materials  at  their  command.  For  Bijou  Heron  I  have  but  a  single 
word  of  unqualified  praise.  She  acted  the  "little  mother"  gracefully, 
touchingly,  naturally.  That  young  girl  has  a  future  before  her.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Union  Square  Company  did  not  present  themselves  in  The 
Geneva  Cross,  and  I  congratulate  them  upon  the  fact  that  they  will  be 
fudged  here  by  their  first  almost  faultless  performance,  and  not  by  sub- 
sequent failures.     The  Danicheffs  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 

The  ensuing  week  at  The  Baldwin  will  be  largely  devoted  to  benefits. 
Walden  Ramsay  takes  his  to-morrow  night,  and  presents  the  Marble 
Heart.  Miss  Ellie  Wilton  will  appear  as  "  Marco,"  but  why  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say.  With  the  Union  Square  Company  to  draw  upon, 
Mr.  Ramsay's  announcement  of  Miss  Wilton  for  a  leading  part  in  his 
benefit  bill  strikes  me  as  incongruously  as  would  the  spectacle  of 
Bonanza  O'Brien,  Esq.,  borrowing  two  bits  to  pay  his  car  fare. 

Charming  little  Maud  Harrison  takes  her  benefit  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon. Bright,  sunny,  and  talented,  she  has  constituted  one  of  the 
most  potent  attractions  in  an  attractive  company,  and  it  seems  rather 
shabby  to  put  her  off  with  a  matinee  benefit.  However,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  those  who  have  appreciated  her  acting  in  a  line  of  widely 
dissimilar  roles  will  be  particularly  influenced  by  the  clock  in  sub- 
stantially testifying  that  appreciation. 

After  next  week  The  Danicheffs  will  be  only  a  memory,  for  the  Union 
Square  Company  will  leave  us.  And  ' '  after  them  the  deluge ' ' — a  deluge 
of  doubt,  at  least,  for  no  one  seems  to  be  quite  certain  of  the  next  move  of 
The  Baldwin  management,  and  Maguire,  by  bis  own  account,  is  the  most 
uncertain  of  alL  However,  despite  conflicting  statements  and  industri- 
ously circulated  minatory  paragraphs  from  the  Eastern  press,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  we  shall  see  the  Thompson  Troupe  after  all — the 
Thompson  Troupe  without  the  Thompson,  bien  entendu.  The  alterna- 
tive, a  scratch  company  collated  from  the  scant  material  available  here 
and  in  the  East,  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  However,  if  this  course 
be  forced  upon  Maguire,  I  trust  he  will  not  be  above  profiting  by  Ken- 
nedy's hideous  experience  in  a  similar  experiment 

And  speaking  of  Kennedy  impels  me  to  wonder  by  what  disastrous 
influence  of  which  particular  evil  planet  does  it  happen  that  all  the 
"great  Eastern"  and  "great  Parisian  successes"  turn  out,  under  his 
manipulation,  such  determinedly  disastrous  failures.  I  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  cast  the  whole  blame  on  the  company  in  general,  and  on  Mr. 
Thome  and  Miss  Murdock  in  particular,  till  I  saw  The  Regiment  of 
•'.  hcmpagne.     Do  not  misconstrue  me  as  hinting  that  the  company  acted 

r.     iv.o-r?  successfully  than  heretofore  in  that  most  incomprehensible 


string  of  unhinged  incidents,  for  it  most  emphatically  refused  to  rise  to 
the  dead  level  of  mediocrity  to  which  its  more  ambitious  spirits  have 
been  aspiring  ever  since  I  saw  it  first  in  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Lemons  ;  but  I  simply  can  not  imagine  the  best  set  of  artists  that  ever 
were  assembled  on  a  stage  doing  anything  with  such  a  piece.  If  The 
Regiment  of  Champagne  ever  was  a  Parisian  success,  either  it  must  have 
been  mangled  beyond  recognition  in  the  translation,  or  the  fine  taste  of 
Paris  must  have  become  cloyed  by  excess  of  sweetness,  and  the  Parisian 
palate  dulled  down  to  the  appreciation  of  very  flat  champagne,  or 
possibly  Oregon  cider. 

Miss  Minnie  Walton  has  abruptly  severed  her  connection  with  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  As  I  understand  the  tetterima  eausa  belli,  the 
fair  Minnie's  eminently  genial  disposition  could  not  brook  a  reprimand 
of  the  stage  manager.  Hence  an  adieu  instead  of  an  aurevotr  was  inter- 
changed at  the  conclusion  of  a  final  rehearsal  of  The  Regiment  of 'Cham- 
pagne, and  Miss  Walters  came  on  at  night  and  played  the  "  Countess" 
with  her  part  in  her  hand. 

I  met  Count  Bozenta,  Modjeska's  husband,  the  other  day,  and  asked 
how  Madame  liked  New  York.  "Ah!  she  get  tired.  They  play  too 
long  the  same  piece.  Xot  change  bill  even'  week,  like  the  California." 
All  the  better  for  the  fair  countess,  I  reflected,  since  her  English  reper- 
toire is  necessarily  limited,  and  the  longer  she  can  play  "  Adrienne"  and 
"  Camille"  the  longer  it  will  be  before  it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  run 
the  terrible  risk  of  "Juliet." 

I  wonder  if  Sargent  is  making  money  with  Modjeska  ?  An  artistic  suc- 
cess is  well  enough,  and  that  we  all  know  the  fair  countess  has  accom- 
plished; but  what  story  do  the  arcana  of  the  box-office  tell?  One  thou- 
and  dollars  a  week  is  a  large  certainty  to  pay  a  star,  and  expenses  are 
presumably  heavy.  Still  Sargent  is  a  good  as  well  as  an  enterprising 
manager,  and  undoubtedly  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  entered 
into  the  contract.  There  is  many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest,  and  the 
Dramatic  News  may  not  have  been  very  wide  of  the  mark  when  it 
styled  the  Polish  artiste    "  the  Countess  Bonanza." 

The  "ever  popular  spectacle"  of  the  Black  Crook  has  waned  at  last. 
Its  attractiveness  is  over.  No  longer  do  the  orchestra  seats  resemble  a 
melon  patch,  and  no  longer  do  callowyouth  throng  theentriesto  the  pro- 
scenium to  applaud  the  muscular  limbs  of  the  bounding  Palladino,  and 
shout  vivas  to  the  tours  des  pieds  of  the  rotatory  Rosa.  Next  week's 
bill  announces  A  Trip  to  the  Moon,  to  be  followed,  on  the  4th  proximo, 
by  the  magnificent  Majeroni.  That  gentleman  is  "  a  charlatan  and  a 
Salvini."  I  quote  the  opinions  of  two  rival  factions,  who  assume  to 
know  all  about  him. 

The  great  scene  in  the  forthcoming  spectacle  at  the  California  will  be 
"the  departure  from  the  moon."  In  this  scene  the  air-ship  is  represent- 
ed, and  its  progress  through  space  is  indicated  by  the  rapidly  diminish- 
ing size  of  the  moon,  which,  at  first  filling  all  the  stage,  dwindles  by  de- 
grees to  the  dimensions  of  our  familiar  orb  of  night.  Meanwhile,  the 
earth  grows  gradually  larger  as  the  aeronauts  approach  it.  The  whole 
is  said  to  be  an  entirely  novel  scenic  effect. 

Adah  Richmond  is  an  fine  piece  of  statuary,  but,  like  *'  Galatea,"  she 
lacked  life.  Kate  Lewis  measurably  supplied  the  lacking  "Pygmalion." 
but  even  her  chic  and  the  supports'  cheek  could  not  make  an  over- 
strained burlesque  of  the  Three  J/usheteers  prove  attractive,  and  Kenil- 
zvorth,  with  its  mysterious  British  joke,  was  replaced.  Next  week  we  are 
promised  Chilperie,  and  I  am  curious  to  see  Miss  Lewis,  who  is  ob- 
viously out  of  her  line  in  burlesque,  in  a  bouffe  role.  She  will  sing 
"  Fredegonda." 

A  new  departure  in  minstrelsy  is  promised  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre 
shortly,  in  the  Renz  Female  Minstrels.  These  manipulators  of  the  gen- 
tle bones  and  strikers  of  the  tamborine  of  the  gentler  sex  have  given  en- 
tertainments all  over  the  continent,  in  cities  of  a  culture  varying  from 
that  of  Boston  to  that  of  Deadwood.  A  gentleman  who  ought  to  know- 
assures  me  that  they  can  make  their  entertainments  of  a  calibre  suited 
to  the  morals  of  any  grade  of  audience,  and  now  young  San  Francisco 
is  agape  with  impatience  to  learn  in  which  category  we  are  to  be  placed 
—whether  we  are  to  be  entranced  with  Boston  or  horrified  with  Dead- 
wood. 

The  Schmidt  Quintette  commence  their  second  subscription  scries 
next  Friday,  under  most  favorable  auspices.  The  high  character  of 
their  former  entertainments  has  gained  for  them  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  majority  of  the  lovers  of  music  in  this  city,  and  the  sub- 
scription list  (limned  to  six  hundred)  is  already  nearly  filled.  In  its 
inception  many  doubted  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  predicting  that 
the  musical  culture  of  San  Francisco  was  as  yet  too  crude  to  support 
such  a  thoroughly  classical  programme.  In  spite  of  the  many  warn- 
ings conveyed  to  the  management  from  numerous  interested  friends,  the 
original  idea  has  been  carried  out  in  its  entirety ;  and  San  Francisco 
may  take  credit  for  having  supported  what  other  cities  failed  to  appre- 
ciate, viz :  a  series  of  thoroughly  high-class  soirees  musicale,  in  which 
the  programmes  have  been  devoted  to  strictly  classical  music.  During 
the  forthcoming  season  Miss  Alice  Schmidt  will  repeal  her  splendid  suc- 
cess in  Mendelssohn's  capriccio  in  B  minor,  and  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt, 
Jr.,  the  Giacomia  of  Tomase  Vitali. 

Myron  W.  Whitney,  the  Boston  basso,  has  engagements  to  sing  in 
Elijah  in  Detroit,  Washington,  and  Baltimore  ;  in  The  Messiah  in 
Cleveland,  Albany,  and  Boston  ;  in  St.  Paul  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
February  his  company  will  make  a  tour.  This  tour,  however,  will  not 
include  San  Francisco.  The  shabby  treatment  Mr.  Wnitney  received 
here,  in  the  matter  of  payment  for  his  services,  is  not  particularly 
creditable  to  some  of  our  musical  sharps,  who  encouraged  him  to  come 
here  last  summer  under  the  promise  of  a  guarantee. 

An  Eastern  exchange  reports  that  Fechter  has  introduced  a  number 
of  new  and  wonderful  effects  into  his  Hamlet,  and  in  commenting  on 
the  matter,  says  :  "  While  we  have  always  admired  his  presentation  of 
the  sublime  tragedv,  we  have  sometimes  felt  that  there  was  slight  room 
for  improvement,  especially  in  the  grave-yard  scene.  Fechter's  mortuary 
report  upon  '  Yorick'  is  extremely  fine,  but  how  much  more  effective  it 
could  be  made  by  the  introduction  of  a  trapeze  act,  or  a  star  performance 
on  a  horizontal  bar.  A  comic  song  just  prior  to  the  decease  of  the 
queen,  and  a  harmonica  solo  subsequent  to  the  slaying  of  'Laertes,' 
would  add  to  the  eclat  of  these  events.  Then,  too,  a  tight-rope  per- 
formance and  somersault  tournaments  might  be  interspersed  with  capital 
effect  throughout  the  tragedy."  These  hints  appear  to  have  been  taken 
in  advance  by  the  managements  of  the  California  Theatre  and  Grand 
Opera  House.     The  amount  of  talent  they  have  taken  from  below  the 


sidewalk  is  something  astonishing.  And  yet  it  appears  to  pay  ;  and  as 
long  as  this  feature  follows  the  movement,  I  have  carte  blanche  to 
grumble,  have  I  not? 

Mrs.  Seguln,  the  charming  little  operatic  singer  whom  so  many 
remember  here,  says  applause  is  the  inspiration  of  the  artist.  ' '  One  can 
feel  it,"  she  remarks,  "and  not  to  get  it  is  like  having  cold  water  poured 
down  your  back."  What  a  frigid  atmosphere  some  of  our  local  talent 
must  live  in,  was  my  first  thought  when  reading  this  candid  and 
expressive  admission. 

I  see  that  the  New  York  Tribune  gives  to  Madame  Modjeska  the 
palm  of  correct,  elegant,  and  historic  dressing  of  her  various  characters. 
In  the  play  of  Adrienne  le  Couvrier,  her  first  toilet  is  a  train  of  pale 
blue  satin,  above  which  is  a  genuine  polonaise  of  velvet,  hanging  with- 
out drapery,  and  very  different  from  the  corrupted  boufant  garment 
now  worn  as  a  polonaise.  The  dark  velvet  fronts  are  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  the  flowing  angel  sleeves  disclose  tulle  puffed  undersleeves, 
An  oriental  scarf  of  striped  silk  is  tied  loosely  around  the  skirt.  A 
jeweled  cap  rests  on  the  powdered  wig.  The  jewels  of  diamonds  and 
pearls  are  most  brilliant.  In  the  next  act  Madame  Modjeska  wears  a 
most  picturesque  dress,  made  up  of  alternate  stripes  of  cream,  pink,  and 
blue  brocade.  The  bodice  of  blue  brocade  is  fitted  closely  to  her 
slender  waist,  and  the  back  has  a  Watteau  drapery  of  white  lace.  She 
wears  long  blue  mittens  and  diamond  bracelets.  The  dress  for  the 
fourth  act  is  a  costume  of  pearl-colored  silk,  with  long  black  velvet  over- 
dress, trimmed  with  antique  lace.  The  hat  of  black  velvet,  white  lace 
and  ostrich  plumes,  contrasts  tastefully  with  the  powdered  coiffure.  In 
the  remarkable  scene  where  Madame  Modjeska  recites  from  "  Phcedra," 
she  wears  a  white  satin  dress,  in  Louis  Quartorze  style,  with  Watteau 
train,  square  neck,  pointed  bodice,  elbow  sleeves,  and  lace  tablier.  In 
the  death  scene,  her  robe-de-chambre  is  of  white  cashmere,  with  front  of 
mauve  satin  and  white  lace.  Her  natural  dark  hair  is  seen  in  this  act 
for  the  first  time.  The  lady's  artistic  taste  in  dress  has  wrung  from 
even  the  grumbling  critics  the  term  "a  society  success." 

That  commodious  little  blatherskite  Max  Strakosch  has  again  been 
ventilating  himself  to  an  interviewer — this  time  in  Philadelphia.  Re- 
garding the  talk  of  giving  opera  at  50  cents  and  $1.00  he  broke  out: 
"  Bah!  Worse  than  nonsense.  It  is  charlatanism.  The  prices  now  are 
lower  than  in  France,  Italy,  or  England.  In  Paris,  at  the  Italicns,  the 
admission  is  $4  (20  francs);  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  $5  and  $6  (25 
and  30  francs.)  In  London  it  is  one  guinea  ($5);  and,  in  addition,  the 
managers  receive  a  subscription  from  the  Government  in  Paris  and  from 
the  nobility  in  London.  I  am  the  last  and  the  only  one  of  the  long  list 
of  managers  in  this  country  who  have  not  been  wTecked  in  the  effort  to 
pro\ide  grand  opera  with  first-class  artists  at  prices  which  would  be  pro- 
nounced absurd  abroad." 

' '  Is  not  one  of  the  principal  expenses  the  high  salaries  paid  to  leading 
artistes?" 

' '  Undoubtedly,  but  what  would  you  have  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
an  artiste  whose  best  years  have  been  passed  in  hard  study,  and  who  at 
length  achieved  success  in  Paris,  winning,  in  addition  to  fame  and  honor, 
the  substantial  results  which  follow  entrance  into  the  brilliant  salons  of 
the  nobility,  luxurious  apartments,  with  liveried  servants  and  equipages, 
enjoying  the  life  of  the  gayest  capital  in  the  world,  should  surrender  and 
abandon  all  this  to  visit  America,  a  strange  country,  with  a  harsh  cli- 
mate, to  submit  to  theinconvenience  of  railroad  traveling  from  town  to 
town,  in  over-crowded  and  over-heated  cars,  living  in  cramped  apart- 
ments, working  at  night  and  traveling  by  day,  without  society, 
without  being  well  paid  for  making  the  sacrifice?  Oh!  no.  I  did, 
indeed,  succeed  in  robbing  London  and  Paris  of  many  artistes,  but 
I  had  to  pay  them  well,  though  I  made  nothing  myself.  It  was  thus  I 
took  Nilsson  away  from  them  for  several  seasons,  and  though  I  only 
charged  $4  for  concerts,  the  same  amount  it  cost  to  hear  her  in  grand 
opera  at  Paris,  the  larger  audiences  I  obtained  here,  and  larger  number 
of  cities  in  America,  enabled  me  to  pay  her  a  larger  salary  and  leave  me 
a  margin  of  profit,  though  I  lost  subsequently  with  her  in  giving  opera 
at  the  same  price." 

' '  But  you  have  not  always  been  successful  in  your  ventures  ?  " 

"No!  I  lost  $80,000  on  Albani,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  artistes, 
and  now  crowding  the  leading  theatres  of  Europe.  I  also  lost  on  the 
greatest  dramatic  prima  donna  of  the  century — Titiens — in  my  concert 
tour,  though  I  made  a  success  in  opera.  I  also  failed  with  Donadio 
and  Heilbron,  both  of  whom  now  command  their  own  prices  in  Italy 
and  France,  but  who  came  here  without  having  first  achieved  great  suc- 
cess in  London  and  Paris. 

Virginia  City  Enterprise :  The  work  of  covering  the  seats  of  the 
new  Opera  House  is  about  completed,  those  in  the  dress  circle  having 
been  finished  yesterday.  The  painting  of  the  ceilings  is  also  nearing 
completion.  The  scenery  that  is  being  painted  is  all  first-class.  Piper 
thinks  that  in  five  or  six  days  he  will  be  able  to  set  the  lime  for  opening. 
The  new  theatre  will  be  much  better  and  snugger  than  any  similar  place 
of  amusement  ever  before  opened  in  this  city.  Mr.  Piper  has  some  idea 
of  opening  with  the  Union  Square  Dramatic  Company,  now  playing  at 
Baldwin's  Theatre,  San  Francisco. 

Another  new  prima  donna  at  Les  Italiens — another  American — and 
this  time  another  success  to  cap  that  achieved  by  Miss  Von  Eisner. 
Mme.  Maria  Durand,  the  present  attraction  at  the  Salle  Ventodour,  is 
handsome,  young,  has  a  superb  dramatic  soprano,  and  more  than 
justifies  the  reports  of  her  triumphs  in  Spain  and  Italy.  She  made  her 
debut  in  Aida,  and  was  received  with  immense  enthusiasm.  She  is  of 
French  parentage,  and  was  born  in  New  Orleans. 

An  invitation  soiree  musicale  will  be  given  at  St.  John's  Presbyterian 
Church  (Rev.  Dr.  Scott's),  Post  Street,  between  Mason  and  Taylor, 
Tuesday,  January  22d,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  by  G.  C.  Knopfel,  late 
organist  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Chicago,  assisted  by  the  following  well- 
known  artists  :  Mrs.  Marriner,  soprano  ;  Miss  Belle  Thomas,  mezzo 
soprano  ;  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Mayer,  tenor  ;  Mr.  George  Gee,  organist  and 
pianist ;  Mr.  Henry  Heyneman,  violinist  (graduate  of  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory of  Leipsic).  The  fortunate  possessors  of  the  necessary-  card 
are  assured  by  the  names  mentioned  of  a  thoroughly  enjoyabl  e  and 
artistic  entertainment. 

The  baby  show  at  Pacific  Hall  has  been  adjourned  "  to  the  26th 
inst,"  and  we  shall  probably  hear  no  more  about  it — a  result  in  which 
every  decent  person  will  feel  a  subdued  but  deep  satisfaction.  It  was 
during  a  visit  to  this  expose  des  en/ants  that  I  first  learned  to  lament  the 
death  and  respect  the  memory  of  the  late  Herod. 

Yours,  etc..  Ergo. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

California  Oil  Lands.— Mr.  0.  H.  Brooks,  a  gentle- 
man of  practical  experience,  has  fully  investigated  the  oil 
lands  of  California,  and  pronounces  them  equal  in  richness 
and  quality  of  production  to  the  celebrated  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  now  forming  a  company,  with  headquarters 
at  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  for  the  immediate 
commencement  of  work.     See  advertisement. 

Photogrhphs.— If  you  want  a  suitable  holiday  present 
get  one  of  those  beautiful  Miniatures  made  by  Messrs. 
Dames  &  Hayes,  No.  715  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  Rev.  Thomas  Guard,  pastor,  will 
preach  to-morrow  (Sunday)  at  11  A.  M.  and  at  7^  P.  m; 
Sunday-school  at  2  p.  m.     Praise  service  at  6J4  r.  M. 

Metropolitan  Temple,  comer  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  preaches  every  Sun- 
day at  11  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  Sunday-school  at  12.30.  Seats 
free,  and  all  are  invited. 


B 


ALDWIN'S  THEATRE. 


Thomas  Magvire Manager. 


CONTINUED  SUCCESS  OF 
CHARLES    R.    THORNE,    JR., 

AND   THE 

UNION    SQUARE    THEATRE    COMPANY. 


GRAND  MATINEE  THIS  AFTERNOON  AT  2  P.  M. 
AND  THIS  EVENING  AT  S  P.  M., 

THE    GENEVA   CROSS. 

Riel  du  Eourg C.  R.  Thome,  Jr. 

(His  original  character.) 
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FECIAL    NOTICE. 


TO  NEWSDEALERS. 


The  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS  COMPANY  will  sup- 
ply Newsdealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  with  The  Ar. 
gonaut  on  receipt  of  order.  Liberal  allowance  made  to 
the  trade.  Send  for  specimen  copies.  Agents  wanted  in 
every  city,  town,  and  village  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


U A  LACE    HOTEL 

RESTAURANT. 

FIRST    CLASS    IN    ALL    RESPECTS. 

Quiet  and  desirable  place  for  Ladies  and   Gentlemen   and 

Families. 

ENTRANCE,  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  COURT. 

"Warren  Leland. 


Sunday  Evening,  Jan.  20th,  First  Benefit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of 

(WALTER    RAMSAY, 

On  which  occasion  the  beautiful  French  play  of  the 

MARBLE    HEART 

Will  be  produced,  with  Charles  R.  Thorne,  Jr.,  as  Raphael 
Duchalet,  and  (by  courtesy  of  Mr.  Barton  Hill)  Miss  Ellie 
Wilton  (who  has  kindly  volunteered)  will  appear  as  Marco, 
together  with  the  LTnion  Square  Theatre  Company. 


MULLER'S 
OPTOMETER! 

The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 

I  OPTICIAN  I     l35  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

USUnvfSt     I  ^^  EusIl|   oppos;M  the    Occidental 
Hotel. 


Wednesday  Agternoon,  January  23d,  Complimentary 
Benefit  to 


MISS    MAUD    HARRISON. 

LED  ASTRAY. 


LAST  WEEK  OF  THE  UNION  SQUARE  THEATRE 

COMPANY,  commencing  Monday,  Jan.  21st, 

when  will  be  produced 

PINK    DOMINOS, 

LED    ASTRAY, 

TWO    ORPHANS, 

MARBLE    HEART. 


STRAND  OPERA  HOUSE, 

^^                      Mission  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
M.  A.  Kennedy Acting  Manager. 


THIS  EVENING  AND  SATURDAY  MATINEE 


The  latest  Parisian  success,  the  Historical  Military  Drama, 
entitled  the 


REGIMENT    OF    CHAMPAGNE. 


Special  Notice. — In  future  there  will  be  no  extra  charge 
for  reserved  seats  at  this  house. 


QCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 


Musical  Recitals  at  Mercantile  Library  Hall. 


SECOND      SUBSCRIPTION      SERIES. 
FIRST  CONCERT,  Friday,  Jan.  25th,  1878. 

Miss  ALICE  SCHMIDT Pianoforte 

Pupil  of  the  Conservatoty  of  Leipsic. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr Violin 

Graduate  of  the  Conservatory'  of  Leipsic. 

Mr.  CLIFFORD  SCHMIDT Violin 

Pupil  of  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT Viola 

Mr.  ERNST  SCHMIDT Violoncello 

Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

'LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  HARRY  PATEMAN, 

Musical  Director.  Manager. 

Doors  open  at  7.30  p.  M.;  concert  to  commence  at  8  p.  M.; 
'carriages  at  10  p.  M. 


CASH  AND  LOW  PRICES. 

WIf  you  want  a  SEWING  MA- 

/  CHINE,  call  at  i9  New  Mont- 

^tgomery  Street,  headquarters  for 

the  best  and  latest  improved  ma- 

=—  chines. 

~~       If  you  are  not  prepared  to  buy  a 
•^"-.high-priced   machine,  take  one   of 
*\  the  good  $15  ones,  and  pay  for  it, 
saving   the    annoyance   of   install- 
ment payments. 

SAMUEL   HILL, 

Dealer  in  Sewing  Machines  and  Oil  Stoves. 


PATRIOTIC    ORDER 


SONS    OF    AMERICA, 


This  Order  was  first  organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1847. 
In  1876,  the  Order  was  reorganized,  and  placed  upon  a  more 
substantial  basis,  and  its  membership  now  seek  to  locate  a 
Camp  in  every  town  in  the  United  States.  It  has  for  its  ob- 
jects the  inculcation  of  pure  American  principles,  the  oppo- 
sition to  foreign  interference  with  State  interests  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  cultivation  of  a  fraternal  and 
brotherly  love,  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  propagation  of  free  education. 


WASHINGTON   CAMP  NO.   I 


Has  installed  the  following  officers  : 


Past  President E.  R.  BROMLEY 

President C.  E.  TOWNE 

Vice-President H.  L.  SPRINGER 

Master  Forms A.  SPRINGER 

Secretary W.  E.  THOMPSON 

Treasurer G.  F.  WHITCOMB 

Conductor G.  D.  SNYDER 

Inner  Guard J.  JACOBS 

Outer  Guard S.   BERNSTEIN 

Right  Sentinel J.  N.  LOGAN 

Left  Sentinel A.  WELDON 


MEETS  AT  PYTHIAN"  GASTLE,  909  MARKET  ST., 
Thursday  evenings  of  each  week. 


/COMMERCIAL    INSURANCE    COM- 

^     NY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  FIRE  AND  MARINE. 


Office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Amount  of  Capital  Stock  paid  up  in  cash $200,000 

Total  Assets  January  1,  1877,  over 400,000 

Total  Losses  paid  since  organization  of  Company, 

February  26,  1872 450,000 


This  Company  aims  to  secure  the  best  risks  on  all  desira- 
ble hazards  at  remunerative  rates.  Prompt  and  equitable 
adjustment  and  payment  of  losses. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,   President. 
Chas,  A.  Laton,  Secretary. 


pOR 


SALE. 


TWO     FIFTY-VARA    LOTS 

FOR  SALE, 

Either'as  a  Whole  or  in  Scbdivisions. 


Lots  1  and  6,  in  Block  No.  188,   Western 
Addition. 


THESE  LOTS  ARE  SITUATED  ON 

WEST    SIDE  OF    OCTAVIA  STREET,    BETWEEN 
FILBERT  AND  GREENWICH. 

Cottage  Holse.     Fine  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees. 
PRICE,    818,000, 

Any  reasonable  part  of  which  may  be  left  on  mortgage  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest.     Inquire  of 

JOHN  T.  LITTLE,  412  Montgomery  Street. 


PROTECTION  ! 


O 

f 


UNIFORMED    MESSENGERS 


AT    ALL    HOURS. 


The  elegant  Coupes  and  Hacks  of  the  United  Carriage 
Company  can  be  summoned  free  of  charge. 

The  Metropolitan  Telegraph  Department  of  this  Company 
has"  offices  established  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Tariff,  in- 
cluding delivery,  25  cents  for  20  words. 

Boxes  placed  in  Residences  and  Stores  free.  Rental, 
$2  50  per  month. 

General  Office,  222  Sanso.me  Street. 

JNO.  I.  SABIN,  Superintendent. 


TT  S.  CROCKER  &>  CO., 

IMPORTING   STATIONERS 

—  AND  — 

GENERAL   JOB    PRINTERS, 

Nos.  401  and  403  Sanso.me  Street, 
Corner  of  Sacramento,     -------     San  Francisco 


Pacific  Coast    Agency  for    Fairchild's  Gold    Pens    and 
Pencils, 


CALIFORNIA 

PETROLEUM    LANDS. 


O.  H.  BROOKS, 

DEALER    IN    OIL    LANDS   AND    LEASES 

405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


"The  Argonaut'' 


Would  call  the  attention  of  Printers  to  its  new  dress 
of  the 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


EXTRA-HARD   METAL 


SCOTCH  TYPE 


FROM   THE   FOUNDRY  OF 


MESSRS.    MILLER   &    RICHARD, 


EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND. 


AND   SUPPLIED   THROUGH   THE   BRANCH   HOUSE, 


Nos.  $2g  Commercial  and  205  Leidesdorff  Sts. 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


H^HE  FOLLOWING  APPEARED  IK 
the  Printers'   Guide,  issued  a  few  weeks  ago 
from  the  Foundry  of  Painter  &  Co. :     * 

"The  Argonaut  seems  to  have  got  enough  of  that  extra 
hard,  double-distilled,  copper-fastened  Scotch  type,  as  it  is 
now  printed  on  our  tough  and  durable  type,  and  consequent- 
ly presents  a  much  neater  and  clearer  appearance  than  for- 
merly. The  Argonaut,  as  the  name  is  now  applied,  indi- 
cates a  California  journal,  and  to  have  been  printed  on 
foreign  made  type  was  indeed  something  of  an  anomaly,  and 
it  came  to  this  sensible  conclusion  none  too  soon.  It  would 
be  very  much  like  Califomians  boasting  about  their  native 
wines,  and  then  using  the  inferior  foreign  ones  instead,  when 
all  the  world  admits  ours  is  a  superior  article." 

The  above  article  is  false  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  the  proof  is  that  the  Argonaut  appears  to-day 
in  a  new  dress  of  our  type. 


We  beg  to  inform  the  printers  of  this  coast  that  we 
have  added  lately  to  our  resources  a  complete 
ELECTROTYPE  AND  STEREOTYPE  FOUN- 
DRY, and  are  now  prepared  to  do  all  kinds  of 


Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping 


AT  SHORT  NOTICE. 


All  work  guaranteed.     We  are  also  agents  for  the 
sale  of  the 


CAMPBELL,    HOE, 

PEERLESS,    AND 

GORDON    PRESSES, 

And  keep  them  constantly  in  stock. 


MILLER  &  RICHARD, 


j.?p  Commercial  St.  and  205  Leidesdotff  St., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


It  looks  as  though  the  theologians  were  leaving  hell  out  in  the  cold. 


This  must  be  Old  Dog 


Pittsburg  has  a  dog  that  can  wait  at  table. 
Tray. 

Ought  Canon  Farrar  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  to  be  allowed  to 
dehelletize  the  Bible? 


an  unloaded  gun  is  no 


The  Norristown  Herald  announces  that 
respecter  of  persons." 

The  Boston  Herald  thinks  Beecher  is  not  to  blame  for  abolishing  hell. 
He  did  it  in  self-defense. 

Oh,  Lord !     If  the  contributors  to  Punch's  waste-paper  basket  once 
take  to  using  the  telephone? 

Astonished  Englishman:  "  Hof  course  there's  a  hel.     Wat  would 
the  halphabet  be  without  a  hel?  " 

Alice  Oates  cried  like  a  baby  when  she  found  that  somebody  hadn't 
put  a  new  husband  in  her  stocking. 

She  was  Irish,  and  sweet  seventeen.     She  said,  "Sooner  than  live  on 
charity,  I'd  beg  from  door  to  door." 

The  roof  of  the  female  prison  at  Sing  Sing  has  been  raised.    There  is 
nothing  can  raise  a  roof  like  female  prisoners. 

Every  man  must  work  his  own  way  to  success  ;  nothing  in  this  world 
but  a  mule's  hind  leg  springs  up  spontaneously. 

An  intelligent  German  thus  expressed  his   preference  for  a  quack 
doctor  :  "  I  vouldn't  call  him  ouf  mine  cat  vas  dead  ! " 

An  enterprising  dentist  hung  out  the  alluring  holiday  announcement, 
"  Have  your  teeth  pulled  out  for  a  Christmas  present." 

All  right ;  let 


A  Sacramento  girl  shook  out  her  stocking  Christmas  morning,  and 
was  bitterly  disappointed  at  finding  no  presents.  On  a  closer  examina- 
tion, however,  she  found  a  splendid  upright  piano,  which  had  secreted 
itself  in  the  extreme  end. 

Boots  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  London, 
with  skeletons  of  cats  of  the  same  festive  era.  The  relative  positions  of 
the  boots  and  cats  show  that  the  ancients  were  not  much  better  at  aim- 
ing than  we  of  to-day  are. 


Russia — "I'll  pound  him 
R.—"Yes,  I  will."  E.— 
E. — "Oh!"     And  that's 


New  music— "  I  Hear  the  Angels  Sweetly  Calling." 
'em  take  the  pot.     Pair  of  deuces  is  the  best  we've  got. 

When  a  steamboat  gets  aground  in  any  of  the  Western  rivers,  she 
waits  till  she  gets  the  fever  and  ague,  and  then  shakes  herself  off. 

Skobeleff  says  "it  takes  a  brave  man  to  use  a  bayonet."  That's  a  new 
idea.  We  thought  the  brave  man  was  the  fellow  that  stopped  the 
bayonet. 

"  Climb  of  the  unforgotten  brave,"  observed  Vice-Admiral  Noah,  as 
he  reached  the  summit  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  stopped  to  take  a  mouthful 
of  solace. 

While  growling  at  her  husband  last  summer,  a  woman  in  Chicago 
was  struck  by  lightning  and  instantly  killed.  Ladies  should  paste  this 
paragraph  in  their  hats. 

Minneapolis  has  a  humorous  clergyman  who  thinks  that  everlasting 
punishment  is  "  relatively  eternal,"  perhaps  meaning  that  it  never  comes 
nearer  than  one's  cousins. 

A  Montana  justice  of  the  peace  doesn't  splurge  any  when  he  marries 
a  couple.  He  says  :  "Arise  !  Grab  hands  !  Hitched  !  Six  dollars." 
And  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  old  Russian  wedding  formula  concluded  thus:  "  Here,  wolf, 
take  this  lamb."  And  the  mean-spirited  miscreant  of  the  New  York 
1  Yorld  asks  :  "Why  call  women  wolves?" 

They  kill  all  the  cats  in  Nova  Zembla  just  as  the  six  months'  night 
comes  on.  It  is  the  only  way  to  keep  from  impoverishing  themselves  in 
the  matter  of  candlesticks  and  boot-jacks. 

Sam  Bowles  is  now  engaged  principally  in  reading  all  the  pretty  things 
his  brother  journalists  said  of  him,  remarking  brightly  between  articles : 
"  Ho  hum!     Euchered  the  boys  that  time," 

A  man  made  a  bet  that  he  could  ride  a  fly-wheel  in  a  saw-mill,  and  as 
his  widow  paid  the  bet,  she  remarked  :  "William  was  a  kind  husband, 
but  he  did  not  know  much  about  fly-wheels." 

"Is  Osman  Pasha  a  very  great  general?"  Guess  not.  General 
MacClellan  pointed  out,  in  the  North  American  Review,  what  was  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  he  tried  to  do  it. 

"The  wicked  stand  in  slippery  places  ;"  but  for  a  perfect  picture  of 
reckless  insecurity,  you  want  to  look  at  a  frightened  woman  trying  to 
stand  on  a  camp-stool  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  mouse. 

Rev.  O.  A.  Brown  is  lecturing  on  "Misplaced  Men."  When  the 
father  of  a  pretty  girl  goes  to  sleep  by  the  parlor  fire  at  nine  o'clock 
Sunday  evening,  he  is  about  as  misplaced  as  a  man  can  be. 

A  Kansas  woman  has  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  and  it  is  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  her  one  hundred-year-old  son  sit  in 
the  corner  and  wriggle,  while  he  sobs,  "Ma,  kin  I  go  out?" 

When  a  tramp  falls  through  a  railroad  bridge  into  the  canal  while 
attempting  to  board  a  freight  train,  the  purposes  of  Providence  would. 
seem  to  be  plainly  indicated  ;  and  what  is  the  use  of  a  preacher? 

He  stood  on  Afric's  burning  sands, 

And  smiled  on  Hottentot  and  Kaffir  ; 
He  said,  "  I'm  safe,"  and  rubbed  his  hands. 

When,  lo !  there  stood  a  paragrapher ! 

Jacob's  taste  led  him  to  choose  Rachel ;  Moses'  nobility  of  spirit  made 
him  choose  to  suffer  with  his  own  people  ;  Regulus'  manhood  made  him 
choose  death  rather  than  dishonor  ;  but  the  Oakland  school-girl  chews 
gum. 

A  girl  who  formerly  lived  in  St.  Louis  writes  from  Colorado  to  an  old 
friend:  " This  is  the  handsomest  200  acres  I  ever  put  my  foot  down 
on."  Her  father  ought  to  get  100  acres  more,  and  have  a  lawn  around 
her  foot. 

Jane  Grey  Swisshelm  says  she  can  remember  when  New  Year's  Day 
■'":'=  invented,  but  Susan  B.  Anthony  says  it's  no  such  a  thing ;  that 
\  '-T^.  Swisshelm  was  quite  a  child — entirely  too  young  to  remember  any- 

"~ — at  (hat time. 


England — "You  stop  pounding  that  boy." 
if  I  want  to."  E. — "  You  will,  will  you?" 
"  Oh,  you  will,  eh?"  R. — "  Course  I  will." 
how  the  matter  stands  at  present. 

A  young  bride  who  had  been  fashionably  educated  was  asked  by  her 
fond  husband  to  attend  to  the  ordering  of  the  dinner,  as  he  wouldn't 
have  time  to  go  to  market.  It  is  a  fact  that  she  blandly  requested  the 
butcher  to  send  home  a  leg  of  tongue. 

A  Texas  man  has  invented  a  "bull-persuader."  He  tried  it  on  a  bull 
the  other  day,  but  the  persuasion  was  all  on  the  other  side,  and  the  last 
seen  of  the  inventor  was  when  he  was  holding  earnestly  to  the  seat  of  his 
pantaloons  and  inquiring  for  an  apothecary  shop. 

Out  this  way,  if  society  doesn't  mend  its  ways,  young  men  will  have 
to  give  presents  on  the  following  basis  :  "  Eliza  Jane,  my  affianced,  re- 
ceives this  gold  chain  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  returned  to 
me  in  case  of  a  separation.     Signed — Eliza  Jane." 

A  Boston  woman  recently  testified  that  a  man  had  threatened  to  take 
her  life,  and  he  was  put  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  for  six  months. 
The  woman,  evidently  thinking  this  was  sufficient  punishment,  subse- 
quently married  him.     She  says  revenge  is  sweet. 

During  the  late  crisis  at  Paris  the  following  enigma  was  current : 
"  What  is  the  height  of  patience?"  Answer  :  "  To  explain  something 
to  the  Marshal,  and  then  wait  till  he  has  understood  it."  Another  mot 
was  :  "  He  is  George  III.  without  the  lucid  intervals." 

A  girl  in  Shelby,  Kentucky,  was  provoked  by  the  bad  play  of  her 
partner  at  croquet.  She  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  mallet,  and 
caused  a  brain  fever,  of  which  he  nearly  died.  She  was  kept  in  custody 
until  he  recovered,  and  then  she  married  him.  Now  he  wishes  he  had 
died. 

Said  a  college  professor  to  a  notorious  laggard,  who  was  once,  for  a 
great  wonder,  promptly  in  his  place  for  morning  prayers,  and  at  the 
appointed  time,  "I  have  marked  you,  sir,  as  punctual  this  morning. 
What  is  your  excuse?"  "  S-s-sick,  sir,  and  couldn't  sleep,"  was  the 
reply. 

There  may  be  no  such  word  as  fail  in  any  extant  edition  of  the  bright 
lexicon  of  youth,  but  when  a  young  man  returns  home  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  tries  to  unlock  the  front  door  with  a  corkscrew,  it 
requires  the  highest  editorial  courtesy  to  refer  to  it  as  an  unqualified 
success. 

One  thousand  shingles,  says  a  newspaper  paragraph,  will  cover  one 
hundred  square  feet  of  surface.  One  shingle,  by  the  way,  will  cover  six 
square  inches  of  a  bad  boy,  and,  if  properly  applied,  will  be  productive 
of  as  much  benefit  and  more  noise  than  the  one  thousand  shingles  on 
one  hundred  square  feet  of  surface.     Figures  won't  lie. 

A  contemporary  having  volunteered  to  criticise  the  rhetoric  of  the 
Washington  Post,  that  paper  wittily  replies  that  it  has  so  much  to  say 
that  there  is  no  time  for  beautiful  polish,  and  adds:  "  If  he  were  afflicted 
with  a  large  family  of  facts,  he  would  not  be  able  to  dress  them  all  as 
elegantly  as  he  does  the  few  that  Providence  has  given  him." 

An  exchange  says  that  a  new  way  of  fastening  on  ladies'  hats  is  to  bore 
the  tops  of  their  ears,  put  in  gold  loops,  and  have  the  hat-strings  tied 
through  them.  Thus  step  by  step  we  tread  the  pathway  to  perfection, 
and  ere  the  darkness  of  death  envelopes  all  the  world  man  will  have 
utilized  his  nose  in  holding  up  his  trowsers  or  pulling  on  his  boots. 

When  an  exasperatingly  funny  three-line  item  has  been  scissored  from 
an  exchange  and  duly  credited,  it  is  simply  fiendish  for  a  compositor  to 
set  up  the  wrong  side  of  it,  so  that  it  will  appear  as  follows : 

Cheese — Fair  to  choice  at  7@i2j^c. 

Whisky — Steady  at  $1  10. 

Metals — Manufactured  copper  quiet. 

They  were  contributing  toward  a  fund  for  the  extinguishment  of  the 
church  debt  the  other  evening  at  a  meeting  of  a  West  Newark  congre- 
gation. "I'll  contribute  twenty  dollars,"  said  one  brother.  "I'll  go 
thirty  dollars  better,  and  make  it  fifty,"  said  another  brother.  And  then 
the  first  contributor,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  said,  "I'll  call 
you;  what  have  you  got  ?" 

Och  !  dear  Mistress  Shearman,  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  ma'am, 

That  dancing  don't  plaze  ye  at  all,  an'  at  all; 
Whin  the  byes  and  gurls  prances  on  the  flure  in  round  dances, 

To  the  lilting  of  pipes  at  Branigan's  ball. 
But  here's  all  the  fair  ones,  an'  say  that  these  'quare  ones 

Will  come  whin  they  bloom  like  yerself — on  the  wall. 

A  lady  who  is  very  deaf  stopped  a  milkman  as  he  was  passing  the 
house  the  other  day,  and  asked  him  how  much  he  charged  for  a  quart 
of  millc,  and  then  put  her  ear-trumpet  to  catch  the  reply.  He  drew  a 
quart  of  milk  and  emptied  it  into  the  trumpet,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  he  has  to  go  three  miles  out  of  his  way  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the 
lady's  son,  who  sits  on  the  porch  with  a  shot-gun,  waiting  for  him  to 
pass. 

A  dyspeptic  subscriber  of  the  Bridgeport  Standard  sent  a  postal  card 
— anonymously,  of  course — beseeching  the  editor  to  suppress  the  funny 
man,  as  the  subscriber  couldn't  endure  him,  and  threatened  to  stop  the 
paper  if  the  funny  man  was  kept  on.  Investigation  traced  the  com- 
plaining card  back  to  a  man  who  owed  for  seven  years'  subscription,  a 
six-months  advertisement,  and  had  once  been  arrested  for  stealing  the 
paper  Irom  a  neighbor's  door-step. 

Mr.  Houghton  of  the  Atlantic,  who  forgot  to  invite  to  the  magazine 
dinner  the  lady  contributors,  rose  the  other  morning  and  read  in  the 
paper:  "The  London  Gazette  announces  the  creation  of  the  Imperial 
Order  ot  the  Crown  of  India,  for  ladies  only.  The  order  has  been  con- 
ferred on  all  the  Princesses  and  eight  Indian  Highnesses."  And  he  said: 
"There!  That's  all  right.  The  women  have  got  something  at  last.  I 
hope  Gail  Hamilton  will  be  contented." 

A  gentleman  from  the  East,  who  evidently  did  not  belong  to  a  tem- 
perance society,  at  least  not  to  hurt,  lost  his  footing  on  our  bad  pave- 
ments, and  came  down  in  a  hurry.  A  kind-heaited  policeman  helped 
him  up,  put  his  muddy  hat  on  his  head,  remarking,  "You  had  quite  a 
fall."  "  Yesh,  schlipt  on  the  pavement — Ashfelt  pavement — choost  like 
New  York.  Been  in  large  cities  like  thish  before.'  Pavement  made — 
shoo  know — of  asphaltum — schlippery." 


A  young  gentleman  of  Tuolumne  proposed  to  his  lady  love,  but  was 
gently  refused.  He  went  a  second  time  and  a  third  time,  with  the  same 
result.  But  at  length  he  rode  over  one  evening,  and  told  her  he  would 
neither  eat,  sleep,  nor  speak  until  she  consented  to  become  his  bride. 
She  invited  him  in  to  dinner  ;  he  shook  his  head.  She  talked  on  ;  he 
merely  looked  dejected.  Then  she  requested  him  to  take  supper  ;  a 
negative  shake  of  the  head  was  the  only  reply.  She  played,  sang,  and 
chatted  on  until  bed-time,  when  a  servant  show'ed  him  a  room  ;  a  nega- 
tive shake.  She  tripped  away  to  her  chamber  ;  he  sat  determined  still. 
About  12  o'clock  she  came  back  and  said,  "  I  don't  wish  to  cause  the 
death  of  so  good  an  officer,  so  I  will  marry  you."  The  released  one 
rose,  and  with  much  earnestness  said,  ' '  My  dear,  have  you  any  cold 
victuals  on  hand  ?  " 


Thomas,"  the  Presidentess  of  the  R.  B.  Hayes  Total  Abstinence 
Society  called  from  her  room  one  morning,  "Thomas,  where  are  you?" 

And  the  voice  of  her  husband  came  up  from  below,  "  Down  stairs." 

"Are  you  alone?"  inquired  his  wife. 

A  pause,  and  then  the  reluctant  reply,  "N-no." 

"  And  who  is  with  you,  dear?" 

Another  pause,  and  then,  in  deep,  manly  tones,  somewhat  suffused 
with  an  emotional  chuckle,  came  the  reply,  "Jerry !  " 

"  Now  unto  yonder  wood-pile  go, 

Where  toil  till  I  return  ; 
And  feel  how  proud  a  thing  it  is 

A  livelihood  to  earn," 
A  sadden'd  look  came  o'er  the  tramp  ; 

He  seemed  like  one  bereft. 
He  stowed  away  the  victuals  cold  ; 

He — saw  the  wood,  and  left. 

A  young  man  with  a  fragile  moustache  went  into  a  crockery  store  and 
said  to  the  proprietor,  "A  moustache  cup,  please."  "  Certainly,  sir," 
responded  the  proprietor,  with  alacrity;  k'what  style  does  he  prefer?" 
"  It's  for  myself,  returned  the  young  man,  frowning'slightly.  "  Eh?" 
exclaimed  the  proprietor,  in  great  surprise,  staring  at  the  customer. 
"I  want  it  for  myself,"  repeated  the  young  man,  sharply,  The  pro- 
prietor turned  away  in  a  dazed  manner,  and  in  his  excessive  bewilder- 
ment handed  down  a  gilt-edged  cup  beariug  the  inscription,  "  To  my 
child."  The  young  man  looked  at  it  in  a  tone  of  speechless  astonish- 
ment, and  shot  out  the  door. 

In  olden  times,  when  people  heard 
Some  swindler  huge  had  come  to  grief, 

They  used  a  good  old  Saxon  word, 
And  called  that  man  a  "thief."  9 

But  language  such  as  that  to-day 

Upon  too  many's  feelings  grates. 
So  people  smile  and  simply  say, 

' '  He — '  re- hypothecates. ' " 

"Why  is  a — "  his  dreadful  voice  was  heard  before  he  reached  the 
door,  which  he  did  reach  at  a  bound  and  slammed  as  he  passed  through, 
and  came  in  with  a  rush.  His  nose  looked  perfectly  ripe,  as  if  it  ought 
to  have  been  pulled  long  ago,  and  his  old  battered  white  hat  was  worn 
on  his  left  ear,  and  he  whacked  the  table  with  his  brown  cotton  um- 
brella, and  cried,  "Why's  a — why  is  a  fugitive  from  justice  like  this 
State?"  The  intruder  was  informed  that  no  conundrums  would  be 
paid  for,  when  he  laughed  uproariously  and  shouted,,  "  B — because  lie's 
California?  Ha-ha-ha  [  Cal-i-for-nier — don't  you  see?  He's  Cal,  you 
notice,  and — do  you  tumble?  Ha-ha-ha-ha!  ho-ho-ho-ho  !  he-he-he-he! 
he's  Cal — cal — he's — I  snum,  that's  the  wrong  word— I — I've  forgot 
which  State  'tis."  The  poorwTetch  went  out  and  stood  in  the  hall,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  might  have  been  seen  wandering  around  the  City  Hall 
sand  lots,  as  if  he  was  looking  for  work. 

First  English  swreil.     I  say,  Plevna  is  taken. 

Second  ditto.     Ya-as,  so  I  see. 

First.     Grand  blow  to  the — ah — the — ah. 

Second.     To  the  ah,  yes — the  Wussians. 

First.     Ya-as.     He  was  their  pwincipal  genewal,  I  believe. 

Second.  Ya-as,  something  of  the  sort;  but  weally,  I  don't  twouble 
to  wead  about  the  waw.     It's  too  much. 

First.  Quite  awfully  too  much,  weally;  only  everybody's  saying 
Plevna's  fallen,  you  know;  and  its  fashionable. 

Second.  Ya-as.  Come  to  my  chambers.  Got  some  doosid  fine 
Chartweuse.     Come  over.     A  pwesent.     Come  along,  old  fellah. 

First,  All  wight.  I  suppose  old  Plevna  was  a  vewy  gweat  genewal, 
else  they  wouldn't  have  made  such  a  doosid  fuss  about  it. 

This  is  not  the  New  York  World  fable  that  Simonton  telegraphed 
across  the  continent,  but  it  is  better,  if  anything  : 

A  forlorn  cricket,  that  had  been  tempted  out  of  doors  by  the  warm 
weather  of  the  preceding  days,  was  shivering  along  the  street,  looking 
for  a  cheap  second-hand  ulster,  and  wishing  he  were  home,  when  he  met 
a  wasp  that  had  been  locked  out  during  the  fall  house-cleaning. 

"  I  am  almost  frozen,"  said  the  cricket  ;  "  my  hands  are  fairly  numb 
with  cold." 

"Put  them  in  my  coat-tail  pockets,"  replied  the  wasp,  cheerfully, 
"  and  warm  them." 

The  cricket  did  so,  and  the  wasp  immediately  warmed  him  with  the 
improved  heating  machinery  located  in  the  after-part  of  his  system. 
The  cricket,  merely  pausing  to  remark  that  there  appeared  to  be  a 
cayenne  pepper  manufactory  in  the  neighborhood,  crawled  under  the 
plank-walk  to  die,  while  the  wasp,  who  was  fond  of  his  little  joke,  went 
away,  singing  merrily,  "  Come,  come  away  to  the  try-sting  place." 

"James,"  said  his  wife,  the  other  morning,  as  she  twisted  her  back 
hair  in  front  of  the  glass,  "do  you  intend  to  lecture  this  winter?" 
There  was  a  warning  sound  in  her  voice,  which  wasn't  improved  by 
reason  of  the  six  hair-pins  which  she  held  between  her  teeth. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  Danbury  humorist,  hesitatingly;  "I 
thought  maybe " 

"James  Montgomery  Bailey,"  interrupted  the  lady,  in  a  sombre-sized 
voice,  and  pausing  in  her  occupation,  "let  me  tell  you  now  that  I  won't 
hear  a  word  of  it.  I've  heard  of  these  good-looking  lecturers  going 
about  the  country,  and  the  way  the  foolish  women  rave  over  them,  and 
I  want  you  to  distinctly  understand  that  you  must  either  shave  your 
head  and  wear  green  glasses,  or  else  all  the  lecturing  in  this  family  will 
be  done  by  me." 

The  humorist  pulled  the  comforter  over  his  head  and  groaned,  as  his 
wife  went  down  stairs  to  build  the  fire,  and  in  the  News  the  next  day 
stated  that  pressing  business  at  home  the  coming  season  prevents  his 
accepting  engagements  from  committees. 

He  was  a  public  reader  and  elocutionist,  but  a  stranger  in  Oil  City. 

He  went  into  a  furnishing-goods  store  to  purchase  a  pair  of  stockings, 

and  while  the  clerk  was  wrapping  up  a  red  pair  which  he  had  selected, 

the  strange  man,  with  a  vacant  stare  on  his  face,  said  : 

' '  When  shall  their  glory  fade  ?  "  - 

"  They'll  never  fade  a  speck,"  replied  the  clerk,  a  little  surprised  at 
the  feeling  which  the  strange  man  put  into  his  question  ;  "if  they  do, 
fetch  them  back  and  I'll  eat  'em." 

Then,  while  putting  the  change  back  in  his  pocket : 
"  Oh,  the  wild  charge  they  made  ! " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  clerk,  a  little  nettled  at  the  stranger's 
manner  ;  ' '  we  have  charged  you  20  per  cent,  less  than  you  can  buy  the 
same  goods  for  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  if  they  don't  suit  you,  there's 
no  need  to  cry  over  'em  ;  you  ain't  obliged  to  take  'em,  you  know." 

But  the  stranger  seemed  oblivious  to  the  presence  of  a  second  party. 
He  placed  the  stockings  in  his  coat-tail  pocket,  and  passed  out,  con- 
tinuing the  rehearsal : 

"  Noble  six  hundred  ! " 

Capt.  Abrams,  a  neat,  nice  little  blonde  of  an  ex-Prussian  officer, 
best  known  to  fame  as  husband  of  Pappenheim,  caused  a  laughable  little 
error  at  the  Peabody  Hotel,  Memphis,  Christmas  eve.  Going  to  the 
steward,  the  captain  said: 

"  I  want  supper  for  twenty-sefen  after  the  obeera  to-nidt." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  from  the  steward. 

"  Te  finest  you  can  get  up,  mint  you." 

"  Certainly  sir." 

The  opera  was  over,  and  the  cantatrice  was  going  to  her  room.  The 
head  waiter  steps  out,  shows  his  ivory,  and  bows. 

"They  are  ready,  madam." 

"What?"  questioned  the  great  Eugenie  Pappenheim." 

"The  twenty-seven  suppers  you  ordered." 

"Me?"   The  eyes  of  the  madam  stared. 

"  Your  husband  ordered  them,  madam." 

"  No,  not  twenty-seven  supper,  put  doo  supper  for  number  twenty- 
sefen  room  I  orter,"  said  the  little  captain,  as  he  came  up  with  his  great 
spouse's  wraps. 

An  explanation  followed.  The  cantatrice's  room  was  No.  27,  but  the 
steward  understood  the  captain  to  mean  twenty-seven  suppers,  there 
being  just  twenty-seven  members  of  the  troop.     The  bill  was  settled. 
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cyOHN    T.    LITTLE, 

DISCOUNT    BROKER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT, 

And  Dealer  in  United    States,    State,  City,  and  County 
Bonds,  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 

412  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 

$400,000 

To  loan  on  City  and  Country  Real  Estate, 


$250,000 

To  loan  on  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 


MERCANTILE    PAPER 

Discounted,  and  Money  loaned  upon  all  kinds  of  Collateral. 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE, 

412  Montgomery  Street. 


J  TTTLE  &»  CUMMING, 

CARPENTERS   AND    BUILDERS, 

7  Post  Street,  corner  Post  and  Montgomery  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

gST  Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work. 
General  jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitted  up. 


IMPORTANT! 

DR.  MINTIE  WOULD  ANNOUNCE  TO  HIS  MANY 
friends  and  patients  that  he  may  be  consulted  upon  and  will 
treat  all  chronic  disease  of  every  kind  and  character,  those  of  a 
delicate  nature,  together  with  those  pronounced  incurable  ; 
and  hereby  invites  all  those  suffering  to  call  and  talk  with  him. 
It  costs  nothing  to  consult,  and  it  may  result  in  your  recov- 
ery. Dr.  Mintie's  Large  Hospital  Experience  in  Philadel- 
phia as  Resident  Surgeon  peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  intricate  and  complicated  troubles,  and  he 
guarantees  to  cure  every  case  he  undertakes.  The  Doctor 
is  also  sole  agent  for  the  celebrated 

SIR   ASTLEY    COOPER'S 

VITAL    RESTORATIVE! 

The  Great  English  Remedy  for  Nervous  Debility  and  Pre- 
mature Decline  of  Physical  Force. 

THE  VITAL  RESTORATIVE 
Will  positively  cure,  thoroughly  and  permanent^  any  case 
of  Exhausted  Vitality,  or  Nervous  Debility,  either  acute  or 
of  long  standing.  The  Vital  Restorative  is  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific prescription,  is  not  a  quack  nostrum,  hence  perfectly  sa/e 
to  take ;  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  supplies  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal column  and  sympathetic  systems  of  nerves  new  force, 
purifies  and  enriches  the  blood,  rejuvenating  and  reinvigor- 
ating  both  mind  and  body.  Thousands,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  can  testify  to  the  great  restorative  properties  of 
this  really  great  medicine. 

Price,  $3  per  bottle,  or  four  times  the  quantity  for  $10. 
Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  or  C.  O.  D. 

THE  GREATEST  KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 

MEDICINE   IN   THE   WORLD, 

NEPHRETICUM1 

For  Inflammation  of  Kidneys,  Bladder,  Pain  in  the  Back, 
Diabetes,  Bright's  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Try  it !  One  bottle 
will  convince  you  of  its  great  merit.  Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
and  take  no  other.  Everybody  who  uses  it  recommends  it. 
Price,  $1  25P  er  bottle. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
Among  those  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  city  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  A.  E.  Mintie,  M.  D., 
whose  offices  are  at  No.  1 1  Keamy  street,  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  diploma  from  the  Lying-in  Charity 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia  for  the  treatment  of  female  diseases, 
and  was  Resident  Surgeon  of  the  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  His  great  skill  as  a  physician  has  always 
been  recognized,  and  during  his  practice  in  this  city  he  has 
effected  numerous  cures  of  a  remarkable  character,  so  that 
his  reputation  in  the  profession  has  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  Every  case  which  he  undertakes  to  treat  being 
intimately  known  to  him,  he  is  enabled  at  once  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies,  relieve  his  patrons,  and  secure  their  recov- 
ery.— S.  F.  Post,  Nov.  3,  1877. 

Office  hours,fio  a.  m.  to  3  p.  M.;  evenings,  6  to  8 ;  Sun- 
days, 10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  M.  only.  CONSULTATION  FREE. 
Thorough  examination  and  advice,  including  analysis  of  the 
urine,  $5.  Address  all  communications  (which  are  strictly 
confidential)  to  A.  E.  MINTIE,  M.  D-, 

(Graduate  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  Resi- 
dent Surgeon  Orthopedic  Hospital),  No.  11  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  NERVOUS 

AND  DEBILITATED. 


UACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND,  ASTORIA,  Oregon,  LOS  ANGELES, 
SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ,  SAN  DIEGO, 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern  and  Southern 
Coast  ports,  as  follows  : 
Route 

No.  2 — Monterey Every  Monday,  at  4  p.  m. 

No.  3 — Monterey Every  Saturday,  at  9  a.  m  . 

No.  5— Orizaba Saturday,  January  19,  at  10  A.  m  . 

No.  4 — Constantine Thursday,  January  24,  at  9A.M, 

No.  5 — Senator Thursday,  January  24,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  5 — Orizaba Tuesday,  January  29,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  4 — Constantine Thursday,  January  31,  at  9  a.  m. 

No.  5 — Senator Friday,  February  3,  at  10  A.  M. 

For  movement  of  Freight  Boats,  see  Alta  or  Guide. 
PORTS  AT  WHICH  ABOVE  STEAMERS  CALL. 

Route  No-  1— Embraces  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  direct, 
taking  freight  and  passengers  for  Astoria.  Fare  and  freight 
at  the  lowest  rates.  Receives  freight  every  day,  Sundays 
excepted. 

Route  No.  2 — Embraces  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
Little  River  (Mendocino),  in  Mendocino  County. 

Route  No.  3 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, steamer  leaves  Santa  Cruz  Sunday  evening,  and 
arrives  at  San  Francisco  Monday,  6  A.  M. 

Route  No.  4 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz,  San  Simeon,  Port 
Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Buenaventura,  or  Hue- 
neme. 

Route  No.  5 — Embraces  Port  Harford  for  passengers  only, 
and  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro, 
Anaheim,  and  San  Diego,  for  passengers  and  freight. 

Freight  for  ports  in  Monterey  Bay  and  Oregon  received 
at  Eroadway  wharf  every  day.  Freights  for  other  ports  re- 
ceived for  two  days  previous  to  day  of  sailing. 

Where  steamers  are  advertised  to  call  for  passengers  only 
they  also  take  express  matter  and  green  fruit. 

Port  Harford  is  the  landing  place  for  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  Guadalupe,  Lompoc,  etc. 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  the  principal  places  in  the 
State  ;  also  to  Arizona,  by  the  cheapest  and  best  routes. 
Stages  and  railroads  make  close  connections  with  steamers 
for  all  the  principal  places  in  the  interior. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  tickets,  call  at  the 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St., 
G0ODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Frat.cisco. 
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DR.  STEINHART'S 
ESSENCE    OF    LIFE 

Cures  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Mental  Weakness, 
and  Premature  Decline,  and  will  restore  Exhausted  Vitality 
positively  and  permanently  without  fail. 

Price,  $3  per  bottle,  or  four  bottles  in  case  for  $10.  Sent, 
secure  from  observation,  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of 
price  or  C.  O.  D.     To  be  had  only  of 

DR.    WELLS, 

426    Kearny  Street,  San    Francisco,  California,  where  all 

communications  should  be  addressed. 


P.  S. — Dr.  WELLS  makes  a  specialty  of  the  above  nerv- 
ous complaints,  and  can  be  consulted  during  office  hours 
from  9  a.  M.  to  3  p.  M.  daily,  and  6  to  8  evenings.  Sundays 
from  1  to  3  p.  M.  Consultation,  with  thorough  examination 
and  advice,  free. 


A     D.  REMINGTON, 

[Successor  to  F.  M.  Spaulding  &  Co.] 

PAPER    WAREHOUSE, 

411,  413,  and  415  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

A.  D.  Remington,  New  York. 
F    M.  Spaulding,    F.  W.  Ainsworth,    San    Francisco 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail  as  follows,  at  12  M.: 

CITY  OF  TOKIO February  sth 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG. 

COLIMA T January  iSth 

FOR  PANAMA  AND  NEW  YORK, 

Calling  at  MAZATLAN,    MANZANILLO,    and    ACA- 

PULCO,  connecting  at  Acapulco  with  Company's 

steamer  for  all  Central  American  ports. 

tfST  Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at 

the  lowest  rates. 

SALVADOR On  or  about  January  19th* 

For  ACAPULCO  and  all  ports  south  of  Acapulco. 

CITY  OF  SYDNEY January  21ST 

At  s  p.  m.,  or  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
FOR    HONOLULU,   AUCKLAND,  AND    SYDNEY. 

$10  additional  is  charged  for  passage  in  Upper  Saloon. 

CITY  OF  PANAMA January  i9th 

(Fare  to  Seattle— Cabin,  $15  ;  Steerage,  $8.) 

FOR    VICTORIA,    PORT  TOWNSEND,    SEATTLE, 

TACOMA,  and  OLYMPIA,  connecting  at  Ta- 

coma  with  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 

for  PORTLAND,  Oregon. 

BSE"  Tickets  must  be  purchased  before  ir  a.  m.  on  day  of 

sailing,  at  222  Montgomery  Street,  or  at  wharf  office. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  office  corner  First  and 
Erannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents. 


TJOR  EUREKA,  HUMBOLDT  BAY, 

-*         CRESCENT    CITY,    PORT    ORFORD,    COOS 
BAY,  AND  UMPQUA,  OREGON, 

The  Ai  Clyde-built  iron  steamer 
PELICAN James  Carroll 

Will   sail   from  Jackson  St.  wharf  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  25th, 
at  9  o'clock  a.  m.     For  freight  or  passage  apply  to 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  123  California  Street. 
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HE  ARGONAUT  BOUND. 


A  VALUABLE    SOUVENIR. 


Sufficient  files  of  The  Argonaut  have  been  preserved 
to  bind  twenty  full  volumes  of  the  old  size  from  March  24th, 
1877,  to  January  5th,  1878.  Those  of  our  readers  who  desire 
to  preserve  this  the  infant  record  of  The  Argonaut  can  be 
accommodated  with  the  bound  volume  by  applying  at  the 
business  office,  522  California  Street.  As  the  number  of  vol- 
umes is  limited,  it  would  be  well  to  apply  early. 


c. 


H.    STREET, 

BOOK,   JOB,   AND   GENERAL 

PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Street, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Keamy.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W,  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  e\ecution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as 

Cards,  Circulars, 

Bill  Heads,  Envelopes, 

Receipts,  Hand  Bills, 

Letter  Heads,  Notes, 
Orders  of  Dancing, 

Concert  Programmes, 
Bills  of  Lading, 

Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc. 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


ORTH    PACIFIC    COAST    RAIL- 
ROAD. 


<yOS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM 

HOUSE,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 

624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 

San  Francisco,  California. 


^WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Monday  Nov.  5th,  1877,  the   new,   swift,  and 
elegantly  appointed  steamer, 

SAN  RAFAEL, 

Will  run  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Quentin  (connect- 
ting  with  trains  at  latter  place),  as  follows : 

WEEK  DAYS. 


Leave  San  Rafael,  via  San 
Quentin  Ferry, 


Leave  San  Francisco,  via  San 
Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 
*io.oo  A.  M.  and  4.30  P.  m. 
for  San  Quentin,  San  Ra- 
fael, and  Junction. 
2.00  P.  M.  for  San  Quentin 
and  San  Rafael. 
*The  10.00  a.  M.  boat  connects  with  through  trains  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  intermediate  stations,  and  runs  DAILY. 
Stage  leaves  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Monday 
for  Fort  Ross,  Timber  Cove,  Salt  Point,  Fisk's  Mills,  Stew- 
art's  Point,    Gualala,    Fish   Rock,    Point    Arena,    Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarra  Ridge,  and  Mendocino  City. 

SUNDAYS. 
Leave  San  Francisco  via  San 

Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 
*io.oo  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  m.  for 

San   Quentin,  San  Rafael, 

and  Junction. 

*This  is  an  excursion  train  as  far  as  Olema,  and  beyond 
a  regular  train  to  Duncan  Mills. 

DEPARTURES  via  SAUCELITO  FERRY,  DAVIS  ST. 


[2. 20  p.  M.,  and 
for   San    Fran- 


I  Leave  San   Rafael,   via  San 
Quentin  Ferry, 


8.00  a.  m.  and  3.05  p.  M.  for 
San  Francisco. 


Leave  San  Rafael  week  day? 
7.00  a.  m.  for  San  Francis- 
co. Sundays,  4.15  p.  m.  for 
San  Rafael. 


Leave  San  Francisco  week 
days  5.00  p.  m.  for  all  points 
between  Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael.  Sundays,  10.00  a. 
hi.  for  all  points  along  line 
of road. 


THREE-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Tickets  from  San   Francisco,  via  San  Quentin  Ferry,  to 

Duncan  Mills  and  return,  good  from  Saturday  till  Monday, 

Fare  $5. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
The  10.00  a.  m.  boat,  via  either  San  Quentin  or  Saucelito 
Ferry,  connects  with  Excursion  Train  for  Olema. 

W.   R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


c 


(SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD- 

^  NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Monday,  October  2ad,  1867,  Passenger  Trains 
will  leave  San  Francisco  from  the  Passenger  Depot  on 
Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as  follows: 

5?   jq  A.  M.,  Daily,  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy, 

*«J?  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Sole  dad, 

and  all  way  stations,  making  Stage  connections  at  San 
Mateo  for  Half  Moon  Bay  and  Pescadero  ;  at  Redwood  for 
Woodside,  Searsville,  and  Pescadero  ;  at  San  Jose  for  Los 
Gatos  and  Lexington ;  at  Gilroy  for  Los  Banos  and  Fire- 
baugh's;  at  Sargent's  for  San  Juan  and  Natividad;  at  Sole- 
dad  for  Paraiso  Springs,  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Buenaventura,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

At  PAJARO  connects  with  the  SANTA  CRUZ  R.  R. 
for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz. 

T  t    o  t?  A.   M.,   Daily,  for  Menlo  Park 

*   J   *  ^  J      and  Way  Stations. 

Jpr  P.   M.,   Daily,   Sundays   excepted, 
*      +J     for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  and  Way  Stations. 

a   /ir\  P.   M.,   Daily,  for  San   Jose   and 

y-'y-U    Way  Stations. 

A    on  P-  M-i  Daily,  for  Menlo  Park  and 

UtOU     Way  Stations. 

EXTRA  TRAIN  ON  SUNDAYS  DISCONTINUED. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


OMMENCING      VVEDNESDA  V, 

JANUARY  9,  1878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 

WILL  LEAVE  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

J  Of)   A-    M'i    DAILY,    VALLEJO 

/  *  Steamer  (from    Market   Street  Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga(The  Geysers),  Woodland,  Williams',  Knight's  Land- 
ing, and  Sacramento. 

Sundays  excepted  for  Woodland,  Williams',  and  Knight's 
Landing.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  8.10  v.  m.] 

g  qq  A.  M.,  DAILY,   ATLANTIC 

*  Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 

mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.),  Colfax,  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden,  and  Omaha. 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  p.  k 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5.35  p.  m.] 

n    on  A.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

7  'J)  *"^  Northern  Railway  Local'  Passenger  Train  to 
San  Pablo  and  Martinez.     [Arrive  San  Francisco  3.35  p.  m.] 

~>   nn  P.  AI.,   DAILY,   SAN  JOSE 

^J  •  C/  L/  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 
at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  m.] 

2    in    P-   M.,    DAILY,    NORTHERN 

,J?  *,J?  Railway  Local  Passenger  Train  to  San  Pablo 

and  Martinez.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  9.35  A.  M.] 

/I  (in  p-  M->   DAILY,   EXPRESS 

£f-*U\J  yram  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  Stock- 
ton, Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Bue- 
naventura and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa 
Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and 
Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steamers). 
Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  6.55 
p.  m.  Steeping  Cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  m.] 

a  nn  P.  M.,  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

<y£  •  1/  (-/  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
and.  Knight's  Landing,  and  Sacramento  ;  and  at  Sacramen- 
to with  passenger  train,  leaving  at  9.15  p.  M-,  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdavs  only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Car- 
son, and  Virginia  City.  Sleeping  Cars  between  Vallejo  and 
Carson.  [Arrive  San,  Francisco  n. 10  a.  m.| 

/I  nn  P-  Mn  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

£/-•  L/C/  gacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River  ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  A.  M.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  p.  M.J 

/I   on  P-    M.,   DAILY,    THROUGH 

£L  «^J  C/  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11  55  a.  m.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  A.  M.J 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of  the 
road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  via  OAKLAND, 
leaving  San  Francisco,  via  Ferry  Landing,  Market  Street, 
at  4  p.  M.,  daily,  and  making  close  connection  at  Goshen  for 
Sumner,  Mojave,  Los  Angeles,  Wilmington,  Anaheim,  Col- 
ton, and  Colorado  River. 
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AN  FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Sunday,  December  2,  1877,  and  until  further 
notice,  Trains  and  Boats  will  leave  San  Francisco. 

Ticket  Office,  Washington  Street  Wharf. 

9   qq  P.  M.,  DAILY  (Sundays  included), 

„J)  *  Steamer    "James  M.  Donahue"  (Washington 

Street  wharl),  connecting  with  Mail  and  Express  train  at 
Donahue  for  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdskurg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  way  stations  ;  making  stage  connections  at  Lake- 
ville  daily  for  Sonoma ;  at  Cloverdale  for  Ukiah  daily,  for 
Lakeport  daily  except  Sunday,  and  tor  Mendocino  City  on 
Sundays,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  only.  JtSTConnection 
made  at  Fulton  on  following  moming  with  the  Fulton  and 
Guerneville  Railroad  for  Korbel's,  Guemevilie,  and  the  Red- 
woods.   (Arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35  A-  M«) 

Freight  received  from  7  a.  m.  to  2.30  P.  m.  daily,  except 
Sundays, 

A.  HUGHES,  Gen'l  Manager.  A.  A.  BEAN,  Sup't. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 

General  Office,  426  Montgomery  Street. 


s 


AUCELITO  FERRY. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

On  and  after  Nov.  5th,   1877,  a  swift  and  commodious 
Steamer  will  leave  as  follows  : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m. — R.  R.  ; 
10.45  a-  m-  J  3-3°  P-  m'  >  S,0°  P-  m* — K-  ^- 

Saucelito — 8.00  a.  m. — R.  R. ;  9.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m.  ;  4.15 
p.  m.— R.  R. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — 10 a.  m. — R.  R. ;  12  m. ;  2  p.  m.;  4.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9  and   n   a.  m. ;  1  and  3  p.  m, ;  5.20  p.  m. — 
R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  MORNING  an  extra  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7  a.  m. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 

In  lots  to  suit.  Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 
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A  S.OO 
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8.30 
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11-30 
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1. 00 
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+ Change  cars 
at  East 
Oakland. 

Change  cars 
at  West 

Oakland. 

A  6.IO 
PII-45 

p*7.oo 
"8.10 
*ii-45 

A  6.IO 
PII.25 

)     Daily     ( 

V  Sundays  < 

P    6.00 

*  10.30  P.  M.,  Sundays  only  to  Alameda. 
To  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  5.00 

'.   M. 

To  San  Jose,  daily,  tg-3°  A-  M->  3-°°»  4-°°  p-  M- 
TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


6.30  A  5.40 


S.3 
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7.00 

8.03 

9.00 
10.03 
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4.00 
5.00 
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at  East 
Oakland, 


)     Daily 

\  Sundays 
J  except'd. 


iV  6.40 
7.40 
8.40 
9.40 
10.40 
11.40 
ri2-4o 
1.25 
2.40 
4.40 
5-40 
6.40 
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From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


a  6.50 
7.20 
7-5o 
8.25 
8.50 
9.26 
9-5o 
10.20 
10.50 
11.20 
11.50 

TI2.20 
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From   Fernside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,  10.00,  11.00  a.  m. 
6.00  F.  M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8.10  a.  M. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
a — Morning.         p.— Afternoon. 


THE    CREEK   FERRY   BOAT  WILL  RUN    DAII.V 

AS  FOLLOWS: 
From  San  Francisco— 7.15  and  9.45  a.  m.,  12.15.  2-?5i 

and  4.10  p.  M. 

From    Oakland— 8.15  and  10.45  a.  m.,  1.15,  3-T5.  ™"! 

5.00  p.  m. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery-  Strctl. 
A.  N    TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOOL  MAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  ar.d  \  < 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  NEVADA   BANK 

-L  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Capital  paid  up  in  Gold $10,000,000 

Reserve 2,500,000 


Louis  McLane,  President.      J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-President. 
C  T.  ChristenseN,  Cashier. 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  bullion. 

CORRESPONDENTS  I 

London- — Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths.  Paris — Hottinguer 
&  Co.  Hamburg — Hesse,  Newman  &  Co.  Dublin — 
Bank  of  Ireland,  New  York — The  Bank  of  New  York, 
N.  B.  A.  Japan,  China,  East  Indies — Branches  of  the 
Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  London,  and  China. 
Australian  Colonies — Branches  of  the  Bank  of  Austra- 
lasia.    Also,  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Agency  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada— Geo.  A.   King,  Esq., 

Agent. 


TTIBERNIA   SAVINGS 
■LI  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweeney. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Sullivan. 

TRUSTEES. 
M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,         P.  MeAran, 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer Edward  Martin. 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  a.  m.  to  3  P.  M. 


A/fASONIC  SAVINGS 
1Vl  AND  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary-  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  'and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.  H.   CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


T^IVIDEND  NOTICE.— SAN  FRAN- 

•*-S     CISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532  California  Street, 

corner  Webb.  —  For  the  half-year  ending  with  December 
31st,  1877,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  eight 
and  one  tenth  (8  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Depos- 
its, and  six  and  three-fourths  (6%)  per  cent,  on  Ordinary 
Deposits,  free  of  Federal  tax,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday, 
15th  January,  1878.  Lovell  White,  Cashier. 


T^IVIDEND    NOTICE.  — THE    GER- 

-*-/     MAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY.— For 

the  half-year  ending  this  date,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  declared  a  Divi- 
dend on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  eight  and  two-fifths 
(8  2-5)  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at 
the  rate  of  seven  (7)  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  Federal 
tax,  and  payable  on  and  after  the  15th  day  of  January,  18 

By  order.  Geo.  Lette,  Secretary 

San  Francisco,  December  31,  1877. 
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TEINWAY  &>    SONS' 

PIANOS, 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  AND  UPRIGHT. 


Other  first-class  Pianos  from  $335  upward,  sold  for  cash  or 
n  easy  monthly  installments.    Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


BURDETT  &  SCHONINGER  ORGANS 

suitable  for 
CHURCHES,  LODGE  ROOMS,  OR  PARLOR   USE. 


Foreign  and  American  Music,  Music  Books, 

Musical  Instruments  of  Direct  Importation, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


rpHE  SCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 

MISS  ALICE  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil   of    the   Conservatory   of   Leipsic),    Teacher   of   the 
Pianoforte. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT, 

Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Thorough 

Bass. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr. 

(Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violin. 

MR.  ERNST  SCHMIDT, 
(Pupil  of   the  Conservatory  of   Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 


Lessons  may  be  given  either  at  private  residences,  or  at 
707  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

N.  B. — Lessons  in  ensemble  Music  a  specialty 


MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Portland,  Oregon,     San  Francisco,     Stockton,  Cal. 
103  First  St.  105  Kearny  St.  181  Main  St. 
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AREROOMS,   N.   W.   CORNER 

KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


p\ECKER  BRO.'S, 

EMERSON,  FISCHER  UPRIGHT. 


MASON  &.  HAMLIN  ORGANS. 


We   sell   none   but   First-Class    Pianos   and  Organs,  and 
guarantee  full  satisfaction. 

Jv5T  Pianos  and  Organs  sold  on  installments.     Old  instru- 
ments taken  in  part  pay. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

633  and  635  Clay  Street. 


HTHE   BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM, 

A  Preparatory  School  to  the  University. 


Accommodations  for  boarders  first-class,  but  the  number 
for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limited.  The  terms  of  tuition 
for  day  scholars  will  be  made  very  reasonable,  in  order  that 
the  advantages  of  this  institution  may  be  extended  to  as 
many  as  possible.     For  circulars,  address, 

JOHN  F.  BURRIS,  Principal, 

Berkeley,  California. 


CALIFORNIA 


military  academy. 


Next  Term  will  Commence  January  2,  1878. 

REV.  DAVID  McCLURE,  Ph.  D„  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

|No.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  FBA>*CISCO,  CAL. 
Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute.  Send  for  circular. 
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TATIONERY   SPECIALTIES 


AT    ROMAN'S. 


7JIVIDEND    NO  TICE.—S  A  VIN  G  S 

■*~^  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  619  Clay  Street.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  this  day,  a  dividend 
was  declared,  free  of  Federal  tax,  of  eight  (3)  per  cent,  per 
annum,  on  all  deposfts,  for  the  six  months  ending  December 
31,  1877.  Dividends  payable  on  and  after  the  15th  inst. 
CYRUS  "\V.  CARMANY,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  January  8,  1878. 
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HE  STATE  INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS $450,000 


Principal  Office,  2i8and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


officers: 
A.  J.  BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.  H.   CUSHING,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 
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OHN   DANIEL, 


IMPORTER   AND   DEALER  IN- 


ITALIAN      AND      SCOTCH     GRANITE 

MONUMENTS. 


All  styles  Marble  Mantels  and  Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS : 

Fine  Street,   between.  Montgomery  and 
Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


FINE  PAPERS,  WITH   ENVELOPES  TO  MATCH. 
WEDDING  GOODS. 

FINE    PAPETERIES, 

Including  the  new  "  What  Days,"  Carte  de  Correspondence, 
and  Japanese  Note. 

WARD'S  IRISH  LINEN  PAPERS. 

OFFICE  STATIONERY. 

BLANK   BOOKS   OF  ALL   KINDS 

IN   STOCK   AND   MADE   TO   ORDER   AT   THE   LOWEST    RATES. 

NEW  GOODS  RECEIVED  DAILY, 


A.   ROMAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS    AND    STATIONERS, 

No.  it  Montgomery  Street,  Lick  House  Block, 


JAMES  L.  KING  &*  CO., 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

TRADE      PROTECTION     ASSOCIATION. 


Harry  Patemak Manager 

John  H.  B.  Wilkins,  Attorney  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds 
James  L.  King Notary  Public 


438  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  have  reliable  legal  correspondents,  and  make  collec- 
tions, in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Territories.  Par- 
ticular attention  given  to  doubtful  and  desperate  claims. 
Mortgages,  Ground  Rents  and  Interest  Moneys  collected, 
and  Trusts  executed.  Depositions,  Acknowledgments"  and 
Affidavits  for  all  the  States  taken  at  our  office. 


references : 
LONDON  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  BANK  (L'd), 
BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO., 

Messrs.  HAGGIN  &  TEVIS. 


A/fME.  B.  ZEITSKA'S 

I  NST1TUTE, 

922  POST  STREET, 

FRENCH,   GERMAN   AND   ENGLISH. 

DAY  AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOR    YOUNG    LADIES. 


The  next  term  will  commence  January  3,  1878.  Kinder- 
garten connected  with  the  Institute.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress 

Mme.  E.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 
320  Post  Street. 


"€¥&7?2sl4& 


Jz0a/a'iitt?i  % 

G&an   Q&anci'tico,    ^a/. 
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A  NDERSON  iV  RANDOLPH, 
importers  of 

WATCHES,     DIAMONDS, 

JEWELRY,     ETC.,     ETC., 

Corner  of  Montgomery  and  Sutter  Streets, 
San  Francisco. 


largest  store  and  stock 


IN    THE    CITY. 


DESIGNING,  DIAMOND   SETTING,  AND  MANU- 
FACTURING. 

WATCHES    REPAIRED. 


GOODS  SENT  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  COAST. 


Q     F.   WILLEY  &°  CO., 

IMPORTERS   AND   MANUFACTURERS   OF 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 

BREWSTER  Si  CO.,  New  York, 
W.   D.   ROGERS,   Philadelphia, 

C.  S.  CAFFREY,  Camden,  N.J., 
WOOD  BROTHERS,  New  York, 

H.  KILLAM  &  CO.,  New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


ALSO,  agents  for 

ARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 
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IEBOLD   SAFE  AND  LOCK  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED 

FIRE    AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 


SAFES. 

[Contractor  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Company.] 

A  large  assortment  of  these  Safes  constantly  on  hand. 
Safes  of  other  manufacture  taken  in  exchange.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices  to  BRYANT  &  TAYLOR, 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  AV.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

jjr  w.  dodge  &*  CO., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


TJ7ANTED  —  Copies  of  "The  Argonaut" 

V*        for  April  15th  (No.  4),  May  12th  (No.  8),  and  May 

19th  (No.  9).     Those  having  papers  of  these  dates  to  dis- 
pose of  will  please  communicate  with  this  office. 


OHN  H.  CARMANY  &°  CO., 

NEWSPAPER,  BOOK,  AND  JOB 

PRINTERS, 

409  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Publishers  of  the  Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review, 

California   Horticulturist,     San    Francisco   Market 

Review  (letter-sheet  form),  Wine  and  Liquor 

Herald,  Freight  Circular,  etc.,  etc. 


qr  j.  pettit  &*  co:s 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 

528  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

27    W.   VAN  REYNEGOM, 

-L     •        ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR  AT  LAW, 

No.  551  California  Street, 
Between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,      -     -      San  Francisco 


PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR, 


WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 

Office  No.  12  Nevada  Block. 


DE MOVED. 

WILLIAM  PATTON,  ARCHITECT, 
No.  411^  California  Street. 


r~)R.  C.   T.  DEANE, 

Office,  S.  E.  Corner  Sutter  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


p\R.  G.  y.   VAN  VLACK, 


,  EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Ealdwin, 


VOL.  II.     NO.  3. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  JANUARY   26,   1S78. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


OLLA-PODRIDA, 


We  have  received  from  several  "  constant  readers  "  of  our 
"  valuable  and  widely-circulated,"  etc.,  the  most  acceptable 
and  delicate  of  compliments. 

By  reason  of  an  accident,  over  which  we  had  no  control, 
we  have  shirked  our  writing  of  Olla-Podrida  for  the  last 
two  weeks,  and,  in  lieu  of  our  own  original  and  brilliant 
composition,  have  given  our  readers  extracts  from  James 
Russell  Lowell  and  Lord  Macaulay.  This  does  not  please 
divers  persons,  who  write  complaining  that  Olla-Podrida 
is  losing  that  sparkling  and  vivacious  style  for  which  it  was 
formerly  distinguished.  Of  course  we  knew  that  we  could 
not  successfully  substitute  any  writings  for  our  own  ;  but  in 
the  absence  of  ours  we  thought  the  writings  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  and  Lord  Macaulay  were  better  than  the  editorials 
of  Mr.  Pickering  in  the  Call,  Mr.  Timmins  in  the  C/iromr/e, 
or  Colonel  Jackson  of  the  Post,  and  that  the  Argonaut 
would  not  suffer  by  a  republication  of  some  of  the  best 
specimens  of  these  distinguished  authors. 

We  do  not  so  much  care  for  Lord  Macaulay  ;  he  will  not 
feel  the  blow,  as  he  is  dead.  But  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell 
must  necessarily  feel  this  thing  very  keenly,  as  he  is  still 
Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  at  Harvard,  and  the  comparison 
may  cost  him  his  situation. 

One  of  our  admiring  readers  begs  us  to  confine  our- 
selves to  reminiscences  of  early  California.  To  use  his  own 
language  :  "  For  God's  sake,  do  not  write  anything  more 
about  politics  or  Kearney.  We  get  enough  about  'civil 
service.'  'conflict  of  labor  and  capital,'  European  politics, 
accidents,  casualties  and  crops,  and  what  Kearney  and  his 
crazy  comrades  intend  to  do,  in  the  daily  press.  The  charm 
of  the  Argonaut  is  that  it  does  not  follow  in  the  beaten 
track  of  journalism." 

Another — and  we  quote  this  in  justice  to  Mr.  Lowell  and 
the  late  Lord  Macaulay,  arid  the  writers  of  old  familiar 
poems,  from  whom  we  have  been  making  generous  reprint — 
says  :  "  It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  cheap  and 
empty  nothingness,  of  our  daily  press  [that  means  Picker- 
ing, Timmins,  and  Colonel  Jackson]  to  the  Argonaut, 
that  has  the  good  taste  and  good  sense  to  occasionally  repro- 
duce such  gems  of  literary  thought  and  such  choice  speci- 
mens of  English  writing  as  adorn  your  pages." 

Still  another — and  this  time  a  lady — writes  :  "  I  am 
especially  delighted  at  your  reprint  of  old  familiar  poems  ; 
they  are  so  much  better  than  the  cheap  original  newspa- 
.per  and  magazine  doggerel  with  which  we  are  literally 
drenched!". 

Another  says  of  Ina  D.  Coolbrith  ;  "  Her  little  finger  is 
richer  in  poetic  thought  than  an  hundred  full-bearded  and 
full-grown s."    We  spare  the  name. 

A  young  gentleman  from  Berkeley  asks,  in  pathetic  tone  : 
"  What  has  become  of  May  Hawley?"  And  another  says 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  story  from  Mrs.  Graham  every 
week.  We  overheard  at  the  Club,  the  other  day,  a  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  the  story  by  Miss  Dawson,  one  gentle- 
man of  good  judgment  maintaining  that  it  was  of  rare 
excellence — the  best  the  Argonaut  had  ever  printed. 

These  opinions  of  our  readers  illustrate  the  various  tastes 
to  which  we  must  cater,  and  point  out  to  us  how  difficult — 
indeed,  how  impossible — it  is  to  make  up,  week  after  week, 
sixteen  pages  of  printed  matter  that  shall  please  everybody. 

We  shall  have  no  better  time  than  now  to  ask  the  men  and 
women  of  literary  taste  arid  leisure  scattered  throughout  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  to  aid  us  with 
contributions.  Give  us  your  own  experiences  of  early  life 
upon  the  Coast ;  give  us  the  history  of  your  camps  and 
diggings.  There  is  not  an  intelligent  pioneer  who  has  not 
some  scrap  of  early  history,  some  personal  incident,  or  some 
local  gossip  that  ought  to  be  preserved. 

How  well  we  remember  the  stories  of  the  early  mining 
days.  In  the  winter  of  1850  our  camp  was  at  Oak  Bar, 
upon  the  north  fork  of  the  Yuba — a  house  framed  with 
limbs  and  covered  with  the  long  green  boughs  of  the  pine, 
snow-proof,  and  it  seldom  rained  ;  carpeted  with  the  dead, 
dry  foliage  of  the  forest  trees ;  bunks  for  berths,  blankets 
for  beds,  india-rubber  water-proofs  for  protection  when  it 
did  rain  ;  an  old-fashioned  bake-kettle,  from  which  we  pro- 
duced baked  beans  and  bread  ;  a  tin  pot  that  gave  us  coffee 
richer  in  its  aromatic  flavor  than  any  modern  cup  of  Mocha; 
a  frying-pan  that  accomplished  the  most  gorgeous  of  slap- 
jacks. The  day  was  one  of  toil  with  pick  and  pan  and 
rocker  ;  the  result,  an  honest  ounce,  and  often  more,  of  gold 
dust,  with  an  occasional  prize  of  weighty  nugget.  We  had 
tramps,  too,  in  those  days — the  uneasy  prospector  wandering 
in  search  of  better  diggings.  Our  tent,  like  all  others,  was  a 
free  hotel,  with  bed  and  board,  and  was  never  full.  The 
camp-fire,  with  its  huge,  blazing  logs,  burned  all  night,  and 
around  it  a  merry  band  of  workers,  telling  their  marvelous 
stories  far  into  the  small  hours.  Those  were  the  days  of 
youth  and  health  and  hope  and  energy — days  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  men  of  those  days  were  gentlemen,  bold  adventurers, 
Argonauts  indeed,  who,  breaking  away  from  the  ties  of  home 
and  the  refinements  of  civilization,  had  dared  the  perils  of 
plain  and  mountain,  of  isthmus  and  ocean,  to  carve  out  for- 
tunes from  forest  and  mine,  from  valley  and  hillside.  We 
were  all  going  "  home  "  when  we  had  made  our  "  piles,"  and 
yet  but  few  of  us  ever  realized  the  dream  of  that  return. 
Some  were  prosperous,  and  lived  to  plant  broad  and  deep 


the  foundations  of  an  empire  upon  the  Pacific.  Some  drifted 
to  the  bad,  caught  and  lost  in  the  whirlpool  of  gambling, 
dissipation,  and  crime.  Some  have  lingered  in  ill  luck  and 
drifted  down  to  the  present  day  broken  in  heart,  ruined  in 
fortune,  having  "  lost  their  grip."  Some  fell  by  the  way,  and 
we  buried  them  in  lonely  graves,  where  the  pine  forest  sings 
its  requiem  over  their  long  forgotten  resting  places. 

One  day  we  received  a  letter  from  Rochester,  asking  us  to 
find  the  grave  of  an  early  friend,  whom  we  had  known  in  that 
city.  His  father  wrote  to  us  :  "Our  son  Nathaniel  was  one 
of  a  party  of  forty  who  went  to  California.  We  last  heard  of 
him  on  Bear  River.  For  God's  sake,  find,  and,  if  alive,  give 
him  aid,  if,  as  we  fear,  he  is  sick  and  needs  it.  Send  to  us 
his  remains  if  he  is  dead." 

It  was  the  spring  of  1850.  With  our  blankets  and  on  foot 
we  started  out  to  find  the  lost  one,  with  no  other  clue  than 
that  "  we  last  heard  from  him  on  Bear  River."  Over  hill  and 
plain  a  weary  journey  we  trudged  on  foot  for  the  crossing  of 
Bear  River  at  Nye's  Ranch.  Glorious  spring  days  !  The 
broad  plains  were  carpeted  with  beautiful  wild  flowers,  and 
the  broad  valleys  of  the  Yuba,  of  Bear  River,  and  the  Sacra- 
mento were  bright  with  a  mosaic  of  gorgeous  colors.  At 
Marysville  we  bought  a  horse,  Mexican  saddle,  poncho  and 
riata.  It  was  a  magnificent  gallop  across  a  beautiful  park 
of  spreading  oaks  and  waving  grasses. 

Bear  River  was  a  torrent  swollen  with  winter's  rains  ;  like 
the  troubled  Tiber,  it  was  chafing  with  its  angry  sides,  as  we 
came  upon  its  border.  Without  a  ferry,  there  was  no  other 
way  to  cross  its  raging  flood  than  by  plunging  in  and  swim- 
ming for  it.  This  we  did,  breasting  it  with  lusty  sinews  of 
horse  and  ridor,  literally  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  contro- 
versy. We  reached  the  other  bank,  swept  down  for  half  a 
mile  in  its  seething,  murky  waters.  It  was  a  mad,  dare-devil 
experiment.  It  was  a  dicer's  throw  with  the  evil  one  for  a 
life  ;  it  was  the  arrogant  and  boastful  act  of  the  braggadocio 
of  youth  and  health — the  unthinking  insolence  that  comes 
from  fearless  strength  and  daring  muscle.  When  our  horse 
stood  panting  and  trembling  upon  the  hither  bank,  we  looked 
respectfully  back  upon  the  surges  of  the  swollen  angry  river 
we  had  safely  passed,  and  determined  that  we  would  cross 
the  stream  on  our  return  by  going  around  it. 

There  had  been  a  temporary  hospital  tent  upon  the  east- 
ern bank,  where  many  had  died.  It  was  gone.  We  found 
in  the  neighborhood  a  woman  who  had  kindly  nursed  the 
sick.     We  described  to  her  our  friend. 

"  O  yes,  I  think  it  must  be  him.  A  handsome  young  man, 
yellow-haired;  and  even  after  he  died  his  cheeks  were  rosy 
with  color.  Yes,  we  buried  him,  and  I  think  I  can  find  the 
grave.  My  husband  carved  his  name  upon  a  shingle.  I 
forget  it,  but  it  was  the  name  of  a  gentleman,  and  I  should 
remember  it  if  I  heard  it  again." 

Together  we  went  from  her  house,  some  two  miles  away, 
and  there,  in  a  beautiful  grove  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
she  hunted  and  found  among  the  grasses  and  flowers  a  little 
mound,  and  at  its  head,  broken  by  the  feet  of  tramping  cat- 
tle, half  the  shingle,  and  on  it  the  letters,  rudely  carved,  "  N. 
Ro."  Not  far  away  the  other  half,  and  on  it  the  word 
"  Chester."  Together  it  was  the  grave-board  of  our  dead 
friend,  N.  Rochester.  He  now  sleeps  in  the  family  vault  at 
Mount  Hope,  Rochester,  Western  New  York.  His  grand- 
father founded  that  city,  and  on  the  monument  that  marks 
his  resting  place  is  inscribed  these  words  :  Si  qttceris 
amcenam  monwnentum,  conspice. 

If  some  one  who  knows,  or  knew,  Henry  Miller  (for  he 
died  five  years  ago  in  Nicaragua),  would  give  us  sketches 
from  his  life,  we  are  quite  assured  they  would  be  found  most 
interesting.  Henry  Miller  was  a  Virginian,  and  away  back 
n  the  year  1S56,  we  met  and  knew  him  as  a  pronounced 
Republican — "  Abolitionist "  he  loved  to  call  himself,  and  he 
had  the  habit  of  saying  to  his  chivalry  friends  from  Missouri 
and  Arkansas:  "You  don't  like  my  sentiments?  No? 
Well,  you  know  how  we  reconcile  these  little  differences  of 
opinion  where  I  come  from  ? "  When  the  Rebellion  came 
he  was  a  most  pronounced  secessionist.  He  did  not  go  to 
the  war,  not  for  want  of  inclination  to  face  death  on  the  bat- 
tle field,  but  because  circumstances  controlled  him. 

He  was  for  years  editing  ?  journal  at  Portland,  Oregon. 
We  took  up  our  pen  not  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  life.  We  are 
unable  to  do  this,  as  he  only  crossed  our  path.  We  remem- 
ber him  as  we  do  a  meteor  that  blazes  for  a  moment  and 
disappears  from  our  sight.  We  were  young  men  then, 
enthusiastic,  and  brave  in  the  utterance  of  opinions  not  pop- 
ular. We  fraternized.  He  is  dead,  and  we  are  not  his 
biographer.  The  incident  that  illustrates  something  of  his 
character  is  as  follows  : 

He  had  been  for  some  weeks  visiting  an  acquaintance  in 
the  Sierra.  He  left  to  go  to  Sacramento  without  a  cent ;  he 
was  too  proud  to  borrow.  He  traveled  all  day,  slept  in  his 
blankets  under  the  stars  at  night,  and  the  next  day  trudged 
on,  hungry,  weary,  and  disgusted.  He  saw  a  traveler 
approaching  on  horseback.  As  he  came  up  Miller  drew  his 
revolver  and  told  him  to  "  stand  and  deliver."  The  traveler, 
measuring  the  stalwart  form  and  reading  the  resolution  of 
an  eye  that  did  not  falter,  gave  up  his  well-filled  purse  of 
gold.  Miller  turned  the  clinking  coin  into  his  broad  palm, 
picked  out  a  single  gold  dollar,  returning  the  balance  to  the 
purse,  and  the  purse  to  the  stranger  with  a  bow  and  thanks. 
The  surprised  traveler  rode  on  and  Miller  followed.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  next  camp,  Miller  entered  a  restaurant,  before 
which  the  stranger's  horse  was  tied,  ordered  his  dinner,  ate 


it,  and  paid  the  gold  dollar  for  it.  As  he  came  out  the 
stranger  accosted  him,  and  said : 

"  How  is  this,  young  man  ?  You  do  not  look  like  a  high- 
wayman." 

"  Then  appearances  are  deceitful,  for  I  am." 

"  Yes  ;  but  how  came  you  to  take  only  a  dollar  ?  " 

"  I  was  hungry  and  wanted  a  dinner.  I  am  no  thief,  and 
I'll  be  damned  if  I  will  ever  beg !  " 

The  acquaintance  was  improved,  and  Miller  reluctantly 
allowed  himself  to  become  a  borrower  of  enough  money  to 
pay  his  expenses  till  he  should  reach  Sacramento. 

And  this  recalls  an  incident  of  our  early  experience  in 
California.  We  had  just  arrived  from  across  the  plains  ; 
our  first  touch  of  civilization  was  from  over  the  Sierra,  into 
what  is  now  the  county  of  El  Dorado,  not  far  away  from  the 
then  mining-camp  of  Hangtown.  We  had  not  one  cent  of 
coin,  not  one  pinch  of  dust,  and  we  could  not  wait  to  dig 
lest  our  mules  should  starve,  and  they  were  as  hungry  as  we. 
So  we  determined  to  push  on  to  Sacramento.  We  and  the 
two  mules  left  in  the  early  morning,  breakfastless,  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  supperless  and  dinnerless  of  the  previous  day, 
hoping  by  a  forced  march  to  make  Sacramento  by  night. 
Between  Mud  and  Shingle  Springs  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
gentleman  on  horse-back,  well-mounted.  "  Store-clothes,"  a 
white  shirt  and  gloves,  indicated  the  gambler  that  he  was. 
We  rode  in  chatty  companionship  as  far  as  Mormon  Tavern, 
where  we  stopped,  he  tor  dinner  and  to  feed  his  horse,  and 
we  for  rest.  His  animal  was  turned  into  the  corral  ;  our 
patient  mules  fed  upon  the  corral  fence.  He  went  in  to  dine  ; 
we  stayed  in  the  bar-room.  After  an  absence  of  a  few  min- 
utes, during  which  time  we  listened  to  the  music  of  plates, 
and  glass,  and  active  knives  and  forks,  and  thought  of  the 
good  dinner  we  would  have  on  the  morrow,  our  traveling 
companion  came  out  of  the  dining-room,  knife  and  fork  in 
hand,  and  asked  why  we  did  not  come  to  dinner.  We  replied 
that  we  did  not  feel  hungry. 

"Not  hungry!  You  be  d d!  You  can't  fool  me,  young 

man  ;  you  are  dead  busted.  Come  and  get  your  dinner. 
And,  bar-keep,  put  his  mules,  in  the  corral,  and  give  them  a 
feed." 

We  wrent  in  and  dined,  dined  luxuriously.  We  can  repro- 
duce the  bill  of  fare  to  the  minutest  item.  It  was  a  glorious 
feast,  the  sauce  was  appetite.  There  was  our  first  bottle  of 
champagne  in  California.  It  was  the  old  brand  of  Mumm. 
The  price  was  fabulous,  we  suppose,  for  hay  was  a  dollar  a 
pound.  We  wonder  we  did  not  turn  gambler  and  deal  faro  for 
a  living.     After  dinner  we  mounted,  and  our  friend  said,  in  a 

profanely  emphatic  way,  that  we  were  a  d d  little  fool,  a 

greenhorn,  fresh  in  the  country ;  and  what  impressed  us  as 
strange  then,  but  we  see  it  now,  he  made  out  that  he  was  the 
injured  individual.  He  had  more  than  two  hundred  pounds 
of  gold-dust  in  his  saddle-bags;  he  had  been  traveling  in  the 
mountains  for  the  game.  His  name  was  Clement,  and  he 
came  from  Mississippi.  He  was  a  gentleman,  and  he  took 
it  as  exceedingly  shabby  treatment  that  we  should  so  with- 
hold our  confidence  as  to  go  hungry  because  we  were  "busted." 
He  really  made  us  feel  that  we  had  injured  him,  and  we 
apologised. 

That  night  he  broke  two  faro  games  and  a  roulette  bank 
at  Patterson's  ten-mile  house,  where  he  again  paid  for, 
supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  for  us  and  the  mules.  Mr. 
Clement  was  a  gentleman,  he  treated  us  generously,  and  if 
he  ever  sees  this  copy  of  the  Argonaut,  let  him  know  that 
we  are  grateful. 

A  Bible  is  needed  at  this  office,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to 
either  purchase  or  exchange.  The  editors  of  this  paper  beg 
to  submit  the  following  reasons  why  their  good  friends,  the 
church  people,  should  send  a  Bible  gratis.  It  would  be  use- 
ful in  verifying  scriptural  quotations,  of  which  we  have  all  the 
fondness  of  ignorance.  There  is  somewhere  in  the  Good 
Book  (observe  we  do  not  know  where)  a  frightful  maledic- 
tion (you  see  we  do  not  venture  to  quote)  upon  him  who 
shall  alter  (perhaps  it  is  omit)  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  expose  us  to  that  danger?  Further, 
can  the  churches  afford  to  have  their  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  made  mischievous,  and  —  which  is  worse — ri- 
diculous by  misquotation  ?  We  sometimes  go  wrong  on 
Scriptural  names,  occasionally  through  lack  of  knowledge 
and  absence  of  a  book  of  reference,  substituting  for  a  proper 
name  a  name  highly  improper,  as  in  the  famous  instance  in 
which  we  ascribed  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness  to  Poti- 
phar's  wife.  It  is  important  to  be  accurate,  even  in  trifles. 
Lastly,  in  glancing  through  our  Bible  in  a  business  way  we 
might  be  drawn  by  the  charm  of  novelty  to  read  a  whole  chap- 
ter, as  one  sometimes  rambles  on  in  a  dictionary  till  he  for- 
gets the  scope  and  purpose  of  his  quest.  The  conversion  of 
an  editor  would  be  a  dazzling  feat,  the  chance  of  accomplishing 
which  no  church  can  afford  to  madly  throw  away.  We  do 
not  wish,  and  will  not  accept,  a  baby-Bible — a  condensed, 
expurgated  and  unsatisfying  scripturette  of  the  "  Vest  Pocket 
Series  " — but  a  big,  thumping,  motherly,  unabridged  edition  ;  '" 
not  a  sneaking  and  shamefaced  little  wretch  made  to  hide 
away  under  a  newspaper  at  the  approach  of  a  sinner,  but  an 
honest,  ponderous  tome,  brass-bound  and  copper-fastened, 
that  can  repose  with  royal  effrontery  on  our  desk  and  defy 
the  New  York  World,  the  flesh,  and  the  printers  devil. 


At  the  Police  Court  ;     Worthy  Magistrate— v 
do  for  a  living?    Witty-Prisoner — I  am  the  Pe^i 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


CASE  NO. 


The    Harm  One   Woman  Worked,    and    How. 


There — my  card,  sir— Jules  Maleval,  late  chef  debataillon, 
Chasseurs  de  Vincennes  ;  here  is  my  grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor — my  sabre — you  see  my  armless  sleeve — 
eh  bien  !  I  have  my  honorable  discharge,  too,  distinguished 
services — three  brevets  on  the  field — but  I  will  not  shake 
hands  with  you,  sir.  Morbleu!  One  does  not  consentingly 
shake  hands  with  a  murderer,  and  that  is  my  chief  title  to  dis- 
tinction. 

You  cannot  believe  it  ?  Morbleu!  There  has  been  a  time, 
sir,  when  1  would  ram  your  incredulity  down  your  throat  with 
the  pummel  of  my  sword  !  What  do  you  suppose  I  got  in 
this  vile  maison  de  sante  for,  instead  of  chasing  the  wild 
Kabyles  to  their  dens  across  the  red  desert,  except  in  expia- 
tion of  my  crime  !  Do  I  resemble  the  doting  milksops  who 
sit  in  corners  and  maunder  over  books?  Morbleu!  The 
Malevats  were  never  indoor  folks;  we  always  had  some 
soldiers  or  sailors  of  our  stock  away  from  home,  roving, 
fighting,  trading — what  not.  The  first  of  us  known  in  La 
Teste  was  an  old  Biscayan  pirate,  grizzled,  black,  and 
scarred  with  desperado  work  on  the  Spanish  Main  and  Bra- 
zilian coast,  with  a  chest  full  of  ingots  and  Spanish  pillar 
dollars,  every  one  stained  with  blood.  Richelieu,  for  services 
done  at  the  Rochellc,  entitled  him  to  call  himself  the  Sieur 
de  Maleval.  He  built  the  old  house  at  La  Teste  and  mar- 
ried. Morbleu!  At  the  revolution  we  dropped  the  title,  but 
kept  the  old  house  in  La  Teste.  It  is  there  yet — I  was  born 
in  it — a  Maleval  lives  in  it  to-day. 

I  was  just  turned  of  twenty  when  I  had  a  love  affair  that 
sent  me  to  the  wars.  It  is  no  use  to  speak  of  it.  She  is 
among  the  angels  now;  Annette  Figeac,  an  angel  herself. 
I  never  saw  Annette  again.  In  1858,  however,  when  my 
regiment  was  in  camp  at  Chalons,  I  received  a  letter  from 
her.     Read  it : 

"  My  Dear  Fried  :  I  have  never  met  you,  never  wished 
to  meet  you,  since  a  cruel  fate  sundered  us,  but  I  have 
watched  your  career  with  solicitude,  with  pride,  and  you  have 
never  been  missed  in  my  communings  with  the  bon  Dieu. 
I  now  show  my  faith  in  you  by  asking  you  to  guide,  befriend, 
protect  my  only  son,  Leon,  my  noble  boy,  who  comes  to  the 
army  to-morrow,  fresh  from  his  classes  at  St.  Cyr,  where  he 
has  won  enough  distinction  to  choose  the  arm  of  the  service 
he  wishes  to  join ;  and  he  chooses  to  be  near  you,  the  friend 
of  his  mother.  I  trust  him  to  you,  my  dear  friend.  He  is 
my  all.  My  husband  is  old,  feeble  ;  I  have  nothing  but 
Leon." 

Morbleu!  In  the  dust  and  smoke  of  twenty  campaigns, 
in  the  nonchalance  and  hardenings  of  a  thousand  bivouacs, 
one  loses  some  of  the  qualities  which  best  fit  one  to  become 
the  guardian  of  ingenuous  youth.  However,  I  accepted  the 
charge.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  Annette's  boy  should  turn  out 
a  vaurien,  as  he  might  under  some  guidance,  or  never  shed 
his  dents  de  fait,  as  might  happen  under  other  influences. 

Leon  came  to  me  the  next  day — a  tall,  graceful  youth,  the 
image  of  his  mother — just  her  soft,  expressive  brown  eyes 
and  her  mouth,  not  concealed  under  the  silky  little  pretense 
of  moustache.  He  was  not  a  bit  of  a  spoon.  Manly  as  he 
was  gentle,  bright  as  he  was  amiable,  he  soon  became  the 
greatest  of  favorites  with  the  whole  battalion.  I  took  him  to 
lodge  in  my  own  quarters,  and  morbleu  !  in  a  week  I  loved 
him  as  my  son,  and  he  me  as  an  elder  brother,  and  we  were 
such  friends  and  companions  as  forty  an'd  twenty  never  were 
before.  So  it  was  for  a  year,  and  the  boy  promised  to  be  as 
fine  a  soldier  as  the  army  could  produce. 

Then  there  was  a  change.  The  boy  gave  me  less  of  his 
company.  He  fell  pale  and  anxious,  he  was  distrait,  silent, 
reserved.     I  said  to  myself  : 

"  It  is  some  affair  of  the  heart.  There  is  a  woman  at  the 
bottom  of  it  Morbleu  I  I  know  all  the  symptoms.  But 
it  will  come  right.     Patience  !" 

It  did  not  come  right  so  soon,  however,  and  at  last  I  re- 
ceived a  despairing  letter  from  his  mother. 

"  What  has  come  over  Leon  ?  Why  does  my  boy  cease 
writing  to  me?  Oh,  my  friend,  if  there  be  anything  wrong, 
do  not  conceal  it  from  me  ! " 

It  was  a  cry  of  agony.  It  wrung  my  heart.  When  Leon 
came  into  dinner  I  laid  the  letter  on  his  plate.  He  rose  with 
a  pale  face  and  went  out  without  a  word. 

I  dined,  and  then  went  in  search  of  him.  At  last,  at  the 
the  colonel's,  I  found  that  he  had  applied  for  leave  of  absence 
— a  month's  furlough — on  plea  of  urgent  business,  and  had 
gone  home.  I  returned  to  my  quarters  to  find  Leon  already 
departed,  and  a  note  for  me,  simply  saying,  "  I  go  to  my 
mother  to  tell  her  all ! " 

I  sent  for  one  of  the  junior  captains,  in  whom  I  could  trust, 
and  who  thought  much  of  my  boy. 

"What  is  this  affair  which  crumples  the  rose-leaves  for 
Leon  so,  Captain  Regnault?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"It  is  a  bad  case,  mon  colonel.  The  'Tiger  Lily'  has 
another  victim." 

Gabrielle  Preville  had  earned  her  title  of  the  Tiger  Lily. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Cypriote  woman  and  a  Swedish 
merchant,  who  had  been  vice-consul  at  Baffa,  and  amassed 
a  fortune  in  the  Orient.  When  she  was  eight  years  old,  he 
separated  the  child  from  her  mother,  and  sent  her  to  a  Car- 
melite pension  at  Paris.  Here  Gabrielle  remained  until  her 
seventeenth  year,  when  she  eloped,  and  became  the  mistress 
of  a  handsome  Irish  adventurer,  roving  up  and  down  the 
world,  and  airing  his  fine  Dublin  scholarship  in  letters  for 
the  press,  and  his  consummate  assurance  in  meddling  with 
the  most  recondite  diplomatic  affairs  everywhere. 

O'Callaghan  ended  by  getting  himself  safely  imprisoned 
in  a  dungeon  in  Muscat,  where  the  thermometer  was  130 
degs. ;  and  here  Gabrielle  deserted  him,  and  accepted  the 
escort  of  a  half-pay  officer  in  the  British  Indian  service. 
This  gentleman  was  so  excessively  fond  of  brandy-pawnee 
that  he  cut  his  throat  in  Cairo,  and  Gabrielle  possessed  her- 
self of  some  jewels  he  was  taking  home  to  his  sisters,  and 
his  rupees,  of  which  he  had  a  good  many.  It  is  not  exactly 
known  what  became  of  Gabrielle  irow  for  a  year  or  more, 
but  she  is  thought  at  least  to  have  seen  the  inside  of  a 
Khedive's  palace. 

..c"t  adventure  of  hers  was  being  sent  out  of  Constan- 
1  a  Turkish  revenue  steamer  by  express  order  of  the 


Sultana  Valide.  Given  her  choice  where  she  would  be  set 
ashore,  she  decided  upon  Malta,  and  soon  made  the  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Colonel  Mompesson  in  the  garrison  there, 
a  man  who  had  a  wife  and  five  children,  and  was  worth 
,£10,000  a  year.  In  the  height  of  the  scandal  attending  this 
affair,  O'Callaghan  turned  up  in  Valetta.  He  was  poor,  and 
ragged  as  a  buzzard,  but  he  borrowed  a  suit  of  clothes  from 
an  Irish  surgeon,  and  challenged  Mompesson.  They  went  to 
Candia  and  fought,  and  O'Callaghan  was  shot  through  the 
heart.  When  Mompesson  returned  to  Valetta  the  bird  had 
flown,  and  the  colonel  blew  out  his  brains  in  a  fit  of  remorse. 
Gabrielle  now  came  to  Algeria,  and  for  a  while  kept  house 
in  the  city  in  a  demure  way,  having  a  duenna  and  two  black 
sen-ants.  A  marshal  of  France  paid  her  great  attention. 
It  was  in  his  carriage  that  she  came  to  Constantina  one  day 
to  attend  the  races.  That  was  the  first  time  I  saw  Gabrielle, 
and  she  made  a  profound  impression  upon  me,  as  she  did 
upon  nearly  every  one.  She  was  lovely  beyond  description, 
and  lovely  in  a  unique  sort  of  beauty,  a  blending  of  styles  one 
would  suppose  could  not  be  blended,  yet  which  in  her  har- 
monized splendidly.  The  North  and  the  South  met  in  her 
face  and  figure  without  any  dividing  line,  yet  you  saw  them 
both  there.  She  was  Greek,  she  was  Goth,  she  was  blonde, 
she  was  brune — yet  you  saw  this  not  in  any  individual  feat- 
ure. It  was  the  impression  they  made  in  their  general 
effect.  Over  all  an  air  of  indescribable  innocence,  mixed 
with  frolicsome  espieglcrie,  gave  her  grace  and  gentleness  of 
manner,  wit,  intelligence,  tact,  courage,  and  the  power  of 
elaborate  combination  and  foresight;  let  her  be  false  as  hell, 
cruel  as  the  vivisectionist,  cunning  as  the  she-fox  with  suck- 
lings, hard  as  a  millstone,  mercenary  as  a  Swiss,  lascivious 
as  Lesbia,  and  you  will  understand  why  they  called  this 
Gabrielle — the  most  remarkable  woman  of  the  age — the 
""Tiger  Lily." 

I  do  not  treat  of  her  career  in  Algeria.  She  get  me  in 
her  toils  for  one  moment,  but  could  not  keep  me,  and  hated 
me  because  she  could  not.  Two  of  my  dearest  friends  died 
for  her,  one  by  suicide,  one  in  a  duel.  Then  she  made  little 
Preville,  the  paymaster,  marry  her  and  give  her  name,  house, 
fortune,  and  went  off  to  Paris  to  consummate  her  career. 
It  was  a  famous  one,  with  a  broad  swath  of  ruin  and  many 
graves  in  her  track. 

Now,  at  thirty,  Gabrielle  was  no  older  in  looks  than  when 
twenty,  but  a  million  more  times  more  ruse"  and  dangerous. 
What  she  should  be  doing  at  Chalons  I  could  not  conceive, 
except  that  her  palling  appetites  hankered  for  the  vigor  and 
rudeness  of  the  camps.  She  and  Preville,  a  poor,  broken- 
down,  cowed  wretch,  at  least  fifty  years  old,  occupied  a 
fine  villa  fronting  on  the  promenade  of  the  Jard,  but  Preville 
usually  found  something  to  take  him  away  to  Paris,  and 
madame  was  not  lonesome  in  his  absence.  Her  salo?is  were 
the  headquarters  of  the  army,  and  she  was  as  dominant  in 
military  affairs  as,  in  former  times,  La  Belle  Imperia  had 
been  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Behind  Gabrielle's  handsome  salon  was  the  daintiest  of 
boudoirs,  to  which  none  but  her  prime  favorites  were  ad- 
mitted. It  was  here  that  the  Tiger  Lily  accorded  me  the  in- 
terview  which  I  had  demanded. 

"  Colonel  Maleval,  it  is  not  my  fault  that  you  have  not 
been  here  before,"  she  said. 
I  answered  brusquely. 

"  No,  but  your  fault  that  I  am  here  now.  You  know  my 
relations  to  Leon  Pitou,  as  you  know  everything  ;  I  demand 
that  you  release  him  from  your  toils  ;  break  the  spell  you 
have  put  upon  him.  If  not,  I  shall  be  forced  to  make  public 
some  things  I  know  of  you,  and  that  would  make  it  very  un- 
comfortable for  you  to  stay  in  Chalons — equally  so  to  return 
to  Paris." 

"  You  love  that  lad  very  much  ?  "  she  said. 
"  Yes." 

"  And  loved  his  mother  passionately  ? " 
"Yes." 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  me  and  dreamily  said  : 
"  I  cannot  conceive  your  loving  passionotely — yet  it  must 
be  so.     I  never  knew  the  fire  to  melt  some  sorts  of  ice." 

"  Chaste  warmth  and  pure  glow-,  madame,  are  mysteries 
of  latent  heat  which  must  needs  remain  problems  to  some." 
"  Oh,  sancta  simplicities  I  ^\  she  cried,  laughing  heartily; 
"  sit  down  here  by  me,  colonel.  One  rebuff  from  you  is  worth 
thousand  compliments  of  ordinary  men.  Sit  down,  I  say, 
Maleval,  while  I  tell  you  about  Leon." 

Morbleu!  I  sat  down  alongside  the  Tiger  Lily,  right 
where  she  could  look  into  my  eyes. 

"  Maleval,"  she  said,  in  a  soft,  dreamy  voice,  "  you  think  I 
do  not  know  what  love  is.  You  are  wrong.  I  have  loved 
twice — once,  the  heartless  adventurer,  who  led  me  to  ruin; 
once,  a  soldier,  the  soul  of  honor,  a  lion's  heart,  who  scorned 
me.  Do  you  recall  when  we  were  both  in  Algeria,  Maleval? 
Of  that  time  I  can  tell  you  what  you  do  not  know.  I  saw 
this  soldier  I  speak  of.  I  saw  in  his  face  that  he  did  not 
love  me.  I  was  desperate,  and  determined  to  capture  his 
heart  by  a  coup  de  main.  I  was  at  Constantina,  he  at  his 
camp  in  the  desert  twenty  miles  away. 

"  I  went  to  the  bath,  and  tired  and  perfumed  myself  and 
strewed  my  hair  with  pearls,  and  put  gold  ornaments  about 
my  wrists  and  ankles,  and  wrapped  myself  in  soft,  white 
Indian  tissues,  like  the  Bengal  maidens,  who  seek  their 
groomsmen  in  the  Ganges. 

"Then  at  nightfall,  with  a  trusty  guide,  I  mounted  a  swift 
mare,  and,  like  a  carrier-pigeon,  flew  over  the  desert  toward 
my  soldier's  camp.  The  breath  of  the  desert  was  warm,  but 
not  so  warm  as  the  breath  of  my  longing.  The  stars  over- 
head were  bright,  but  not  so  bright  as  my  hopes. 

"  The  mare,  that  I  rode  was  swift  as  the  wind,  but  slow 
to  the  pace  of  my  desire.  I  arrived  at  the  camp.  It  is  mid- 
night. I  pass  the  bribed  sentries  like  a  flitting  ghost.  I 
come  to  the  tent  of  him  I  love.  .  I  fling  down  at  the  entrance 
the  coarse  white  haiac  in  which  I  had  wrapped  myself,  and 
in  all  the  splendor  of  my  jewels  and  muslins,  with  a  blush 
mounting  in  my  hair,  and  a  heart  beating  itself  like  a  wild 
bird  caged,  I  pass  swiftly  in  to  where  he  lies  sleeping. 

"  He  lies  sleeping — dreaming.  I  come  to  his  side,  I  kneel 
there  and  seek  to  melt  myself  into  the  texture  of  his  dream. 
I  drop  soft  kisses  on  his  hand;  I  bend  over  him  and  touch 
his  lips  with  a  fairy's  lip-touch.  Still  dreaming,  he  clasps  an 
arm  about  me  tightly,  and  whispers,  "Annette  !  Annette  !" 
I  tore  myself  loose,  Maleval,  and  fled  into  the  desert.  But 
for  my  guide  I  had  been  lost.  Would  I  had*!  Maleval,  you 
ask  why  I  have  flung  the  net  over  Leon  " — she  let  her  hand 


fall  softly  on  mine  and  turned  her  gaze  full  on  me — "to  draw 
you  to  me,  Maleval  !  " 

Morbleu!  It  was  lies,  every  syllable — but  what  an  actress 
she  was  !  At  forty-five  a  fool  is  a  fool  all  over — eh  bien  ! 
We  made  an  excursion  to  Brussels,  Mme.  Preville  and  I, 
and  from  there  we  concluded  to  go  to  Dresden. 

I  found  two  persons  waiting  for  me  when  I  got  back  to 
camp.     One  was  old  Preville.     "  Monsieur,-"  I  said,  "  I  am 

at  your  service.     Any  satisfaction  you  think  fit  to "    The 

wretched  old  fellow  twiddled  his  thumbs  hesitatingly.  "  She 
seems  to  like  you,  mon  Colonel — if  it  would  suit  you  to  take 
Mme.  Preville  off  my  hands — I  amscarcely  equal  to — I  think 

the  matter  could  be  satisfactorily "     "  Never  in  the  world, 

M.  Preville;  but,  if  you  think  your  honor  demands  a  shot,  I 
will  give  you  a  target,  and  fire  in  the  air."  "  I  cannot  say — 
I  must  ask  madame,"  said  old  Preville,  departing,  greatly 
dejected. 

The  other  person  was  Captain  Regnault.  He  bore  a  chal- 
lenge to  me  from  Leon  Pitou.  "  I  told  you  how  it  would  be," 
said  he,  in  a  grave  voice.  "  But  this  is  absurd,  Regnault. 
There  is  no  cause;  and  if  there  were,  I  still  could  not  fight 
my  own  child."  "  He  will  force  you  to  it.  He  is  desperate. 
She  has  written  to  him,  demanding  of  him  to  punish  you  for 
virtually  abducting  her.  She  swears  you  made  her  flee  by 
threats  of  terrible  exposure,  etc.,  etc.  He  is  half  frantic.  You 
will  have  to  fight  him."  "I  swear  I  will  not.  Where  is 
Leon?  Morbleu !  I  can  make  it  right  with  him  in  ten  sec- 
onds." "  You  decline  his  challcge?"  "Yes."  "Very  well, 
then,  prepare  yourself  for  something  desperate  on  his  part." 

The  next  morning,  at  dress  parade,  Leon  Pitou  came  to- 
ward me,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  battalion,  struck 
me  a  blow  between  the  eyes  with  his  clenched  fist,  knocking 
me  down.     When  I  rose,  he  kicked  me,  and  strode  away. 

Morbleu!  Regnault  was  right  !  There  was  no  help  for  it 
now,  and  Leon,  who  had  choice  of  weapons,  fixed  on  sabres, 
with  which  I  confessedly  had  no  match.  We  met  at  gray 
dawn  the  next  morning.  Leon  was  furious,  and  attacked 
furiously. 

I  was  determined  not  to  hurt  my  boy,  and  contented  my- 
self with  a  cool  defense,  against  which  he  dashed  in  vain  for 
half  an  hour.  The  sense  of  exhaustion,  the  feeling  that  I 
would  not  fight  him,  drove  the  poor  lad  frantic. 

"  Leon,"  I  whispered,  "hear  reason." 

"Colonel  Maleval,"  he  screamed,  "your  whole  treatment 
of  me  is  an  insult — an  indignity — an  outrage  !" 

"  My  son,  I  am  older  than  you — I  love  you  !  " 

"  Vo us  etes  un  laches  !  "  he  yelled,  dashing  on  me  again. 

I  disarmed  him,  and  hurled  his  sabre  ten  yards  away  on 
the  sward.  The  poor,  unhappy,  misguided  lad,  crazed  with 
impotent  rage,  darted  upon  his  weapon,  turned  a  look  of  in- 
describable vindictiveness  on  me,  and  instantly  fell  upon  his 
sabre,  driving  it,  hilt  deep,  through  his  breast. 

"You  have  killed  me,  though  !"  he  said,  and  died. 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  with  a  pair  of  horses,  that  had 
stood  at  a  distance  to  wratch  the  combat,  drove  clattering  by, 
and  a  shrill  laugh  sounded  in  my  ears.  It  was  the  laugh  of 
the  Tiger  Lily,  rejoicing  in  her  work.  I  dashed  my  sabre 
down  and  pursued  the  carriage.  I  tore  the  driver  from  his 
seat,  seized  the  reins,  whipped  the  horses  up  to  full  speed, 
and  drove  the  shrieking  woman,  like  a  whirlwind,  toward  the 
steep  bank  of  the  Marne.  She  screamed  frightfully,  but  did 
not  dare  spring  out. 

The  seconds  pursued  us,  but  in  vain. 

On,  on — the  horses  plunged  back,  but  I  still  forced  them 
on  and  over,  where  the  fall  was  not  less  than  fifty  feet,  down 
which  we  rolled,  horses,  carriage,  Tiger  Lily,  and  all.  Both 
my  legs  were  broken,  and  I  had  other  injuries  beside,  but 
was  still  able  to  raise  myself  upon  one  elbow  and  see  them 
take  Gabrielle  Preville  from  the  wreck  of  the  carriage,  a 
wreck  herself,  not  fatally  but  frightfully  crushed,  her  face  a 
welter  of  scarring  wounds,  her  spine  awry,  her  beautiful 
limbs  misshapen.  After  that  I  fainted— and  they  brought  me 
to  this  place  when  my  term  at  the  hospital  was  over.  An- 
nette Pitou  is  dead,  I  think,  but  Gabrielle  Preville  still  lives, 
I  know.  She  comes  to  curse  me  on  every  fete  day.  But  she 
comes  on  crutches,  and  she  wears  a  vail  thick  enough  to 
senre  for  a  mask. 


Speaking  of  garroting,  a  local  contemporary  says :  "  When 
everything  else  failed  in  England,  the  whipping-post  was 
found  a  most  salutary  cure  for  this  form  of  crime."  That  is 
untrue.  The  "flogging  law"  was  passed  at  a  time  when  it 
was  thought  there  was  a  sort  of  garroting  epidemic "  in 
London.  This  did  not  exist;  there  was  no  more  garroting 
then  than  at  any  other  time,  but  popular  attention  being 
drawn  to  that  kind  of  offense,  the  newspapers  recorded  every 
case,  with  the  usual  comments  on  the  prevalence  of  that 
species  of  crime.  The  same  phenomenon  has  frequently 
been  observed  with  regard  to  other  offenses  ;  and  the  theory 
of  the  "periodicity"  of  certain  crimes  has  no  other  basis. 
At  any  rate  the  Home  Secretary  under  whose  rdgime  gar- 
roting is  said  to  have  been  so  prevalent,  and  by  whose  col- 
leagues in  the  government  the  act  for  its  suppression  was 
drawn,  has  repeatedly  declared  that  if  at  the  time  mentioned 
there  had  been  an  "epidemic  for  garroting"  it  had  nearly 
subsided  long  before  the  passage  of  the  bill.  That  it  has  not 
yet  entirely  subsided  is  shown  by  the  number  of  backs  con- 
stantly presented  to  the  lash.  In  short,  there  was  never 
much  garroting  to  be  stopped,  and  flogging  has  not  stopped 
what  there  was.  When  one  is  advocating  a  return  to  the 
savage  and  discredited  penal  system  of  physical  torture,  he 
should  be  certain  as  to  the  basis  of  his  belief;  though  the 
mind  which  in  this  age  of  the  world  can  clamor  for  the 
whipping-post  is  probably  not  more  troubled  with  questions 
of  fact  than  with  considerations  of  sense. 


.    A  document  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  was  picked 
up  on  Montgomery  Street,  and  promptly  admitted  to  probate  : 

"  I,  Michael  ,  being  of  sound  mind  and  body,  do 

make  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  I  bequeath  to  the 
poor  of  San  Francisco  an  annual  sum  equal  to  that  which  I  . 
have  been  accustomed  to  spend  upon  myself.  For  this  pur- 
pose let  my  estate  be  kept  together  in  perpetuity,  and  care- 
fully administered  upon  the  principles  which  I  have  laid 
down  and  followed.  Let  not  my  funeral  be  characterized  by 
any  unnecessary  expense.  I  cannot  take  my  money  with  me, 
but  in  order  that  my  pleasure  in  it  may  not  cease,  and  to 
amuse  my  leisure  in  the  interim  between  burial  and  resur- 
rection, I  desire  that  my  copy  of  the  (  Compound  Interest 
Tables'  be  placed  in  my  coffin." 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


GENERAL  SUTTER'S  DIARY. 


Some  Hitherto  Unpublished  Chapters  of  Early  California  History. 


[  The  following  rough  notes  of  narrative  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
venerable  General  Sutter,  the  discoverer  of  gold  in  California,  were 
found  amongst  the  papers  of  an  eminent  citizen  of  this  State,  recently 
deceased,  through  the  kindly  courtesy  of  whose  widow  we  are  enabled 
to  give  them  to  the  public.  As  a  relation  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  a 
man  held  in  respect  by  every  Californian,  and  as  a  record  of  events 
closely  associated  with,  and  largely  contributing  to,  the  foundation  of 
American  empire  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  these  hasty  and  imperfect 
memoranda  will,  it  is  believed,  have  a  double  interest  and  a  lasting  value. 
We  have  thought  it  best  to  preserve,  as  nearly  as  was  practicable,  the 
quaint  phraseology,  erroneous  orthography,  and  imperfect  punctuation 
of  the  manuscript';  these  peculiarities  being  obviously  only  the  failures 
of  an  intelligent  foreigner  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  an  unfa- 
miliar tongue,  and  giving,  in  our  judgment,  an  added  charm  to  the  nar- 
rative—  which  we  shall  continue  in  several  numbers  of  our  paper.] 

Left  the  State  of  Missouri  (where  I  has  resided  for  a  many 
years)  on  the  ith  a  April,  1838,  and  travelled  with  the  party 
of  Men*under  Capt  Tripps,  of  the  Amer.  fur  Compy,  to  their 
Rendezvous  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Wind  River  Valley) 
from  there  I  travelled  with  6  brave  Men  to  Oregon,  as  1"  con- 
sidered myself  not  strong  enough  to  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  go  direct  to  California  (which  was  my  intention  from  my 
first  Start  on  having  got  some  informations  from  a  Gent'n  in 
New  Mexico,  who  has  been  in  California. 

Under  a  good  Many  Dangers  and  other  troubles  I  have 
passed  the  Different  forts  or  trading  posts  of  the  Hudsons 
Bay  Compy.  and  arrived  at  the  Mission  at  the  Dalls  on 
Columbia  River.  From  this  place  I  crossed  right  strait 
through  thick  &  thin  and  arrived  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  inhabitants.  I  arrived  in  7  days  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Willamette,  while  others  with  good  guides  arrived  only  in  17 
days  previous  my  Crossing.  At  fort  Vancouver  I  has  been 
very  hospitably  received  and  invited  to  pass  the  Winter  with 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Company,  but  as  a  Vessel  of  the 
Compy  was  ready  to  sail  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  I  took  a 
passage  in  her,  in  hopes  to  get  Soon  a  Passage  from  there  to 
California,  but  5  long  Months  I  had  to  wait  to  find  an  Oppor- 
tunity to  leave,  but  not  direct  to  California,  except  far  out  of 
my  Way  to  the  Russian  American  Colonies  on  the  Notth 
West  Cost,  to  Sitka  the  Residence  of  the  Gov'r,  (Lat.  57)  1 
remained  one  Month  there  and  delivered  the  Cargo  of  the 
Brig  Clementine,  as  I  had  Charge  of  the  Vessel,  and  then 
sailed  down  the  Coast  in  heavy  Gales,  and  entered  in  Dis- 
tress in  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  2d  of  July  1839. 
An  Officer  and  15  Soldiers  came  on  board  and  ordered  me 
out,  saying  that  Monterey  is  the  Port  of  entry,  &  atlast  I 
could  obtain  48  hours  to  get  provisions  (as  we  were  starving) 
and  some  repairings  done  on  the  Brig. 

In  Monterey  I  arranged  my  affairs  with  the  Costum 
House,  and  presented  myself  to  Govr  Alvarado,  and  told  him 
my  intention  to  Settle  here  in  this  Country,  and  that  I  have 
brought  with  me  5  White  Men  and  8  Kanacas  (two  of  them 
married).  3  of  the  Whitemen  were  Mechanics,  he  was  very 
glad  to  hear  that,  and  particularly  when  I  told  him,  that  I 
intend  to  Settle  in  the  interior  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sac- 
ramento, because  the  Indians  then  at  this  time  would  not 
allow  white  Men  and  particularly  of  the  Spanish  Origin  to 
come  near  them,  and  was  very  hostile,  and  stole  the  horses 
from  the  inhabitants,  near  San  Jose".  I  got  a  General  pass- 
port for  my  small  Colony  and  permission  to  select  a  Terri- 
tory where  ever  I  would  find  it  convenient,  and  to  come  in 
one  Years  time  again  in  Monterey  to  get  my  Citizenship  and 
the  title  of  the  Land,  which  I  have  done  so,  and  not  only 
this,  I  received  a  high  civil  Office  ("  Representante  del  Gov- 
ierno  en  las  fronteras  del  Norte,  y  Encargado  de  la  Jus- 
ticia  "). 

When  I  left  Yerbabuena  (now  San  Francisco)  after  hav- 
ing leaved  the  Brig  and  dispached  her  back  to  the  S.  J. 
I  bought  several  small  Boats  (Launches)  and  Chartered  the 
Schooner  "  Isabella"  for  my  Exploring  Journey  to  the  inland 
Rivers  and  particularly  to  find  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Sac- 
ramento, as  I  could  find  Nobody  who  could  give  me  informa- 
tion, only  that  they  Knew  that  some  very  large  Rivers  are  in 
the  interior. 

It  took  me  eight  days  before  I  could  find  the  entrance  of 
the  Sacramento,  as  it  is  very  deceiving  and  very  easy  to  pass 
by,  how  it  happened  to  several  Officers  of  the  Navy  after- 
wards which  refused  to  take  a  pilot.  About  10  miles  below 
Sacramento  City  I  fell  in  with  the  first  Indians  which  was  all 
armed  &  painted  &  looked  very  hostile,  they  was  about  200 
Men,  as  some  of  them  understood  a  little  Spanish  I  could 
make  a  Kind  of  treaty  with  them,  and  the  two  which  under- 
stood Spanish  came  with  me,  and  made  me  a  little  better 
acquainted  with  the  Country,  all  other  Indians  on  the  up 
River  hided  themselves  in  the  Bushes,  and  on  the  Mouth  of 
Feather  River  they  runned  all  away  so  soon  they  discovered 
us.  I  was  examining  the  Country  a  little  further  up  with  a 
Boat,  while  the  larger  Crafts  let  go  their  Ankers,  on  my 
return,  all  the  white  Men  came  to  me  and  asked  me,  how 
much  longer  I  intended  to  travell  with  them  in  such  a  Wil- 
derness, I  saw  plain  that  it  was  a  Mutiny,  I  answered  them 
that  I  would  give  them  an  answer  the  next  Morning  and  left 
them  and  went  in  the  Cabin. 

The  following  Morning  I  gave  Orders  to  return,  and 
entered  in  the  American  River,  landed  at  the  farmer  Tan- 
nery on  the  1 2th  Augt.  1839.  Gave  Orders  to  get  every 
thing  on  Shore,  pitch  the  tents  and  mount  the  3  Cannons, 
called  the  white  Men,  and  told  them  that  all  those  which  are 
not  contented  could  leave  on  board  the  Isabella,  next  Morning 
and  that  I  would  settle  with  them  imediately,  and  remain 
alone  with  the  Canaca's,  of  6  Men  3  remained,  and  3  of  them 
I  gave  passage  to  Yerbabuena. 

The  Indians  was  first  troublesome,  and  came  frequently, 
and  would  it  not  have  been  for  the  Cannons  they  would  have 
Killed  us  for  sake. of  my  property,  which  they  liked  very 
much,  and  this  intention  they  had  very  often,  how  they  have 
confessed  to  me  afterwards,  when  on  good  terms.  I  had  a 
large  Bull  Dog  which  saved  my  life  3  times,  when  they  came 
slyly  near  the  house  in  the  Night,  he  got  hold  of  them  and 
marked  most  severely,  in  a  short  time  removed  my  Camps 
on  the  very  spot  where  now  the  Ruins  of  Sutters  fort  stands, 
made  acquaintance  with  a  few  Indians  which  came  to  work 
for  a  short  time  making  Adobe's,  and  the  Canacas  was  build- 
ing 3  grass  houses,  like  it  is  customary  on  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Before  I  came  up  here,  I  purchassed  Cattle  & 
Horses  on  the  Rancho  of  Senor  Martinez,  and  had  great 
difficulties  &  trouble  to  get  them  up,  and  had  to  wait  for  them 


long  time,  and  received  them  at  least  on  the  22d  October 
1839.  Not  less  then  8  Men,  wanted  to  be  in  the  party,  as 
they  was  afraid  of  the  Indians,  and  had  good  reasons  to 
be  so. 

Before  I  got  the  Cattle  we  was  hunting  Deer  &  Elk  etc 
and  so  afterwards  to  safe  the  Cattle  as  I  had  then  only 
about  500  head,  50  horses  &  a  manada  of  25  mares.  One 
Year  that  is  in  the  fall  1840,  I  bought  1000  head  of  Cattle  of 
Don  Antonio  Suhol  and  a  many  horses  more  of  Don 
Joaquin  Gomez  and  others.  In  the  fall  1839  I  have  built  an 
Adobe  house,  covered  with  Tule  and  two  other  small  build- 
ings which  in  the  middle  of  the  fort,  they  was  afterwards  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  At  the  same  time  we  cut  a  Road  through 
the  Woods  where  the  City  of  Sacramento  stand,  then  we 
made  the  New  Embarcadero,  where  the  old  Zinkhouse 
stands  now.  After  this  it  was  time  to  make  a  Garden,  and 
to  sow  some  Wheat  &c  we  broke  up  the  soil  with  poor  Cali- 
fornian ploughs,  I  had  a  few  Californians  employed  as 
Baqueros,  and  2  of  them  making  Cal.  Carts  &  stocking  the 
plougs  etc. 

In  the  Spring  1840.  the  Indians  began  to  be  troublesome 
all  around  me,  Killing  and  Wounding  Cattle  stealing  horses, 
and  threatening  to  attack  us  en  Mass,  I  was  obliged  to  make 
Capaigns  against  them  and  punish  them  severely,  a  little 
later  about  2  a  300  was  aproching  and  got  United  on 
Cosumne  River,  but  I  was  not  waiting  for  them,  left  a  small 
Garrison  at  home,  Canons  &  other  Arms  loaded,  and  left 
with  6  brave  men  &  2  Baquero's  in  the  night,  and  took  them 
by  surprise  at  Day  light,  the  fighting  was  a  little  hard,  but 
after  having  lost  about  30  men,  they  was  wrlling  to  make  a 
treaty  with  me,  and  after  this  lec_on  they  behalved  very  well, 
and  became  my  best  friends  and  Soldiers,  with  which  I  has 
been  assisted  to  conquer  the  whole  Sacramento  and  a  part 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  became  likewise  tolerable  good  laborers  and  the  boys 
had  to  learn  mechanical  trades,  teamsters  Vaquero's  etc.  At 
the  time  the  Communication  with  the  Bay  was  very  long  and 
dangerous,  particularly  in  open  Boats,  it  is  a  great  Wonder 
that  we  got  not  swamped  a  many  times,  all  time  with  an 
Indian  Crew  and  a  Canaca  at  the  helm.  Once  it  took  me 
(in  December  1839.)  16  days  to  go  down  to  Yerba  buena  and 
to  return,  I  went  down  again  on  the  22d  Xber  39.  to  Yerba 
buena  and  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  Weather 
and  the  strong  current  in  the  River  I  need  a  whole  month 
(17  days  coming  up)  and  nearly  all  the  provisions  spoiled. 

March  the  18th  dispatched  a  party  of  White  men  and 
Indians  in  search  for  pine  timber  and  went  not  further  up  on 
the  Amer.  River  as  about  25  miles,  found  and  cut  some  but 
not  of  a  good  quality  and  rafted  it  down  the  River.  On  the 
end  of  the  month  of  March  there  was  an  other  conspiracy 
of  some  Indians,  but  was  soon  quelled  when  I  succeeded  to 
disarm  them. 

Augt.  17th  1840.  The  men  who  crossed  with  me  the 
Rocky  Mountains  with  two  others  had  a  chance  to  come 
from  Oregon  on  board  an  Amer.  Yessel  which  landed  them 
at  Bodega,  at  the  time  occupied  by  the  Russians.  When 
they  told  the  Russian  Governor  that  they  wanted  to  join  me, 
he  received  them  very  kindly  and  hospitable,  furnished  them 
with  fine  horses,  new  Saddles  etc.  at  a  very  low  rate  and 
gave  them  direction  whereabout  they  would  have  to  travell, 
without  being  seen  by  some  Spaniards,  which  would  have 
them  brought  to  Sonama  in  the  prison  and  after  a  many 
difficulties  they  found  me  at  last,  I  was  of  Course  very  glad 
having  these  brave  men  again  with  me,  and  employed  them, 
and  so  I  became  strong  at  once. 

On  the  23d  Augt,  1 841.  Capt.  Ringold  of  Comadore 
Wilkse  Exploring  Squadron,  arrived  on  the  Embarcadero, 
piloted  by  one  of  the  Launches  Indian  crew,  without  this 
they  would  not  have  found  so  easy  the  entrance  of  the  Sacra- 
mento. They  had  6  Whaleboats  &  1  Launch  7  Officers  and 
and  about  50  men  in  all,  I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  see  them, 
sent  immediately  saddled  horses  for  the  Officers,  and  my 
Clerk  with  an  invitation  to  come  and  see  me,  at  their  arrival 
I  fired  a  salut,  and  furnished  them  what  they  needed,  they 
was  right  surprised  to  find  me  up  here  in  this  Wilderness,  it 
made  a  very  good  impression  upon  the  Indians  to  see  so 
many  whites  are  coming  to  see  me,  they  surveyed  the  River 
so  far  as  the  Butes. 

September  4th  1841.  Arrived  the  Russian  Govr  Mr. 
Alexander  Rottiheff  on  board  the  Schooner  Sacramento, 
and  offered  me  their  whole  Establishment  at  Bodega  &  Ross 
for  sale,  and  invited  me  to  come  right  of  with  him,  as  there 
is  a  Russian  Vessel  at  Bodega,  and  some  Officers  with  plein 
power,  to  transact  this  business  with  me,  and  particularly 
they  would  give  me  the  preference,  as  they  became  all 
acquainted  with  me,  during  a  months  stay  at  Sitka.  I  left 
and  went  with  him  down  to  the  Bay  in  Company  with  Capt. 
Ringold's  Expedition,  what  for  a  fleet  we  thought  then,  is  on 
the  River.  Arriving  at  Bodega,  we  came  very  soon  to 
terms,  from  there  we  went  to  fort  Ross  where  they  showed 
me  everything  and  returned  to  Bodega  again,  and  before  the 
Vessel  sailed  we  dined  on  board  the  Helena,  and  closed  the 
bargain  for  $30,000,  which  has  been  paid.  And  other 
property,  was  a  separate  account  which  has  been  first  paid. 

On  the  28th  of  September  I  dispatched  a  number  of  men 
and  my  Clerk  by  Land  to  Bodega,  to  receive  the  Cattle, 
Horses,  Mules  &  Sheep,  to  bring  them  up  to  Sutter's  fort, 
called  than  New  Helvetia,  by  crossing  the  Sacramento  the 
lost  me  from  about  2000  head  about  a  100,  which  drowned 
in  the  River,  but  of  most  of  them  we  could  safe  the  hides, 
our  Cal.  Banknotes  at  the  time. 

I  did  send  a  Clerk  with  some  men  in  charge  of  these 
Establishments  and  left  the  necessary  horses  and  Cattle 
there,  the  Schooner  Sacramento  keept  up  the  communica- 
tion between  the  Coast  and  here,  and  brought  me  as  freight 
the  Lumber,  to  finish  the  House  in  the  fort,  I  was  just  build- 
ing and  errecting  the  fort  at  the  time  in  Aug.  &  Sept.  for 
protection  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  Californians  which  be- 
came bery  jealous  seeing  these  fortifications  and  12  Canons 
and  a  field  piece  mounted,  and  two  other  brass  pieces  un- 
mounted at  the  time. 

October  18th,  1841.  A  party  of  Comodore  Wilks  Explor- 
ing Squadron,  arrived  from  Oregon  by  land,  consisting  of 
the  Scientific  Corps,  a  few  Naval  Officers,  Marine  Soldiers 
and  Mountaineers  as  Guides  under  Command  of  Lieut. 
Emmons.  I  received  them  so  well  as  I  could,  and  then  the 
Scientific  Corps  left  by  Land  for  San  Jose"  and  the  Naval 
Officers  &  Marines  I  dispatched  them  on  board  of  one  of 
my  Vessels. 


March  6th  1 842.  Capt.  Fremont  arrived  at  the  port  with 
Kit  Carson,  told  me  that  he  was  an  afficer  of  the  U.  S.  and 
left  a  party  behind  in  Distress  and  on  foot,  the  few  surviving 
Mules  was  packed  only  with  the  most  necessary,  I  received 
him  politely  and  his  Company  likewise  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, the  next  Morning  I  furnished  them  with  fresh  horses, 
&  a  Vaquero  with  a  pack  Mule  loaded  with  Necessary  Sup- 
plies for  his  Men.  Capt  Fre'mont  found  in  my  Establish- 
ment every  thing  what  he  needed,  that  he  could  travell  with- 
out Delay,  he  could  have  not  found  it  so  by  a  Spaniard,  per- 
haps by  a  great  Many  and  with  loosing  a  great  deal  of  time. 
I  sold  him  about  60  Mules  &  about  25  horses,  and  fat  young 
Steers  or  Beef  Cattle,  all  the  Mules  &  horses  got  Shoed,  on 
the  23d  March,  all  was  ready  and  on  the  24th  he  left  with 
his  party  for  the  U.  States. 

As  an  Officer  of  the  Govt,  it  was  my  duty  to  report  to  the 
Govt.,  that  Capt.  Fre'mont  arrived,  Genl.  Micheltorena  dis- 
patched Lieut.  Col.  Telles  (afterwards  Gov.  of  Sinaloa)  with 
Capt.,  Lieut.,  and  25  Dragoons,  to  inquire  what  Captain 
Fr^monts  business  was  here  ;  but  he  was  en  route  as  the 
arrive  only  on  the  27th,  from  this  time  on  Exploring,  Hunt- 
ing &  Trapping  parties  has  been  started,  at  the  same  time 
Agricultural  &  Mechanical  business  was  progressing  from 
Year  to  year,  and  more  Notice  has  been  taken,  of  my  estab- 
lishment, it  became  even  a  fame,  and  some  early  Dis- 
tinguished Travellers  like  Doctor  Sandells,  Wasnesensky  & 
others,  Captains  of  Trading  Vessels  &  SuperCargos,  &  even 
Californians  (after  the  Indians  was  subdued)  came  and  paid 
me  a  visit,  and  was  astonished  to  see  what  for  Work  of  all 
kinds  has  been  done.  Small  Emigrant  parties  arrived,  and 
brought  me  some  very  valuable  Men,  with  one  of  those  was 
Major  Bidwell  (he  was  about  4  Years  in  my  employ).  Major 
Reading  &  Major  Hensley  with  1 1  other  brave  Men  arrived 
alone,  both  of  those  Gentlemen  has  been  2  Years  in  my 
employ,  with  these  parties  excellent  Mechanics  arrived 
which  was  all  employed  by  me,  likewise  good  farmers,  we 
made  imediately  Amer.  ploughs  was  made  in  my  Shops  and 
all  kind  of  work  done,  every  year  the  Russians  was  bound  to 
furnish  me  with  good  iron  &  Steel  &  files,  Articles  which 
could  not  be  got  here  likewise  Indian  Beeds  and  the  most 
important  of  all  was  100  lb  of  fine  Rifle  &  100  lb  of  Canon 
powder,  and  several  100  lb  of  Lead  (every  year)  with  these  I 
was  carefull  like  with  Gold. 


A  SPANISH   LOVE  STORY. 


Tancred,  a  gentleman  in  love  with  Celicea,  a  married 
woman,  who  lived  hard  by  a  barber's  house,  had  often  con- 
versation with  Marquina,  the  barber's  wife.  One  day,  finding 
her  weeping,  he  said  : 

"  0  lady,  may  I  know  the  cause  of  your  lamentation  ?  " 

She  answered : " 

"  Have  I  not  reason  for  regret,  when  my  husband  has  not 
supped  with  me  nor  paid  me  any  other  attention  for  the 
space  of  three  months." 

Quoth  he  :  "  Why,  O  my  lady  ? " 

She  answered  : 

"  It  is  his  own  fault,  for  he  will  not  give  me  the  thirty 
ducats  he  promised  me  to  buy  one  of  these  gora  chains  which 
are  all  the  fashion." 

Said  Tancred : 

"  Grieve  not  at  this,  I  will  give  it  if  you  will  get  Celicea  to 
do  what  I  have  asked  her  so  often." 

Marquina  was  anxious  to  possess  the  chain  promised,  and 
told  Celicea  what  pangs  of  love  Tancred  suffered  for  her, 
and,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
property.  Celicea,  by  reason  of  the  great 'importunity  of  the 
barber's  wife,  consented  to  see  Tancred,  with  the  condition 
that  he  came  to  visit  her  through  the  barber's  house  in  two 
days'  time,  when  her  good  man  would  be  gone  on  a  journey. 
Now  he,  being  not  without  some  suspicion,  borrowed  a  razor, 
saying  he  had  a  pressing  need  for  it,  from  the  barber's  wife, 
and  then  went  his  way. 

At  the  time  agreed  upon  came  Tancred  through  the  roof 
of  the  barber's  house,  and  scarcely  had  he  got  into  Celicea's 
than  he  was  out  of  it,  for  the  husband  was  heard  knocking  at 
the  door.  Some  little  matrimonial  unpleasantness  occurs, 
and  Celicea  is  left  tied  to  a  pillar  by  her  husband,  who,  hav- 
ing bound  her  to  his  satisfaction,  goes  to  bed.  Then  came 
Marquina,  who  had  been  watching  through  a  hole  the  while, 
and  suggested,  seeing  her  chance  of  the  gold  chain  was 
otherwise  gone,  that  she  should  take  Celicea's  place  by  the 
pillar,  while  that  good  lady  sought  her  pastime  elsewhere'1 

After  awhile  the  husband,  awaking,  called  to  his  wife,  but 
Marquina,  not  being  able  to  counterfeit  her  voice,  made  no 
answer.  Then  the  husband,  waxing  angry,  took  the  razor 
he  had  on  loan,  and  having  neatly  cut  off  her  nose,  leaped 
into  bed  again.  Then,  after  a  season,  Celicea  came  back, 
and  having  unbound  Marquina,  Marquina  bound  her  in  turn, 
and  having  communicated  to  her'the  absence  of  her  nose, 
retired,  considerably  annoyed,  to  her  own  private  apartment. 
Eftsoons  began  Celicea  to  send  up  to  heaven  a  holy  suppli- 
cation : 

"  O  Lord  God,  who  knowest,  if  this  iniquity  I  am  charged 
withal  by  my  husband  be  untrue,  work,  I  beseech  Thee,  a 
miracle,  and  make  my  nose  whole." 

And  then,  after  a  little  while,  she  added : 
>  "  I  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  this  Thy  mercy,  for  my  nose 
is  sound  as  ever,  in  spite  of  my  sot  of  a  husband." 

He,  hearing  all  this,  lit  a  lamp,  and  coming  to  where  his 
wife  stood,  and  recognizing  her  nose,  knelt  at  her  feet  and 
humbly  asked  her  to  forgive  him  his  folly  in  supposing  her 
false.     She  forgave  him,  and  they  retired  for  the  night. 

At  early  dawn  rose  the  barber,  having  to  shave  a  customer 
outside  the  city,  and  missing  the  razor  out  of  his  case,  asked 
his  wife  what  had  become  of  it.  As  she  cared  not  to  answer 
him,  he  cast  the  case  at  her  head.     Then  she  cried  out  at  him  : 

"  O  traitor  and  naughty  man,  who  hast  cut  off  my  nose  !  " 

At  the  noise  a  constable  came  in  and  took  the  ill-starred 
barber  into  custody.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped 
through  the  city.  And  so  for  a  wish  for  a  gold  chain  the 
barber's  wife  went  without  a  nose,  and  the  poor  barber  witl  • 
out  the  skin  on  his  back. 


A  curious  headstone  stands  in  the  old  burying  ground  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  which  chronicles  the  death  of  a  son  and  daugh- 
ter of  William   and   Desire  Tripp,  "also   his 
amputated  Feb.  20,  1776.     A  representation  0 
member  is  cut  upon  the  stone. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


January  24,  1878. 
Last  Thursday  evening,  after  a  rather  hurried  dinner  at  the 
Palace,  Brown  and  I  lit  our  cigars,  jumped  into  a  coupe",  and 
drove  out  to  the  Presidio.     The  road  was  abominable,  and 
the  drive  not  pleasant,  by  any  means,  but  we  felt  fully  repaid 
for  this  on  arriving  at  our  destination,  at   half-past  nine. 
The   music   had    struck    up,   and    the   dance   commenced. 
Brown  and  I  hastened  down  stairs,  and  were  agreeably  dis- 
appointed at  finding  so  many  friends — ladies  and  gentlemen 
— we  had  not  expected  to  meet.     The  room  was  arranged  in 
exquisite  taste,  brighter  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  before,  and 
the  band,  always  good,  seemed  to  have  attained  perfection. 
This  being  a  ball,  not  one  of  the  "old  time  hops,"  most  oi 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  in  full  evening  dress,  and  the 
officers,  generally,  looked  remarkably  handsome  in  uniform. 
The  first  lady  I  met  on  the  floor  was  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick, 
a  sparkling  little  brunette,  dressed  all  in  black,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Brown,  the  prettiest  lady  in  the  room.     I  knew  her, 
not  very  long  ago,  as  a  school  girl,  and  now  I  meet  her  as  a 
belle.     Further   on    I    came   face   to   face  with   Miss  Cole, 
daughter  of  our  ex-Senator,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  handsome 
Mr.  Glenny.     Her  card  was  full.     Miss  L.  Cole,  a  younger 
sister,  is  making  her  debut  with  success.     The  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Cole  accompanied  their  daughters.     Miss  GwTn  and 
Mrs.  Coleman,  although  by  no  means  the $£titest  ladies  one 
meets  in  a  ball-room,  are  both  splendid  dancers,  light  and 
easy.     These,  with  Miss  Maynard,  were,  I  think,  the  only 
representatives  of  "South  Park  Society,"  as  we  call  it.     Lit- 
tle Miss  Buckbee  was  there,  but  had,  I  presume,  promised 
mamma  not  to  dance — a  disappointment  to  many,  especially 
to  Brown.     The  "  Four-in-hand/' or  "Transfer"  party,  was 
well  represented.     Mrs.  Smith,  in  white,  reminded  me  more 
of  a  French    than  an  American    lady.     She   always    looks 
well,  but  unusually  so  on   this   occasion.     Henley  seemed 
unhappy,  some  how  or  other,  and  I  overheard  a  very  pretty 
lady  remark  to  him  :  "  Cast  that  shadow  from  your  brow."     I 
did  not  notice  whether  he  followed  the  advice  or  not.     No 
doubt  the  troubles  of  city  government  weigh  upon  his  mind; 
or  may  be — but  never  mind.    Miss  Avery,  under  Mrs.  Mullan's 
care,  seemed  to  enjoy  herself  immensely.     I  like  that  little 
foreign  accents  of  hers.      Brown  says  it  is  affected,  but  I 
think  not.     A  face  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long  while,  and  was 
pleased  to  see  once  more,  was   Miss  Lohse's.     Brown  wit- 
tily asked  her  whether  she  had  been  hiding  in  marble  halls 
all  this  long  while.     Mrs.  Jennings  Cox,  who  is  always  so 
agreeable,  was  as  great  a  favorite  as  any  of  the  young  ladies. 
Miss  Colton,  all  in  white,  looked  pretty  and  bright,  as  usual. 
She  only  dances  the  square  dances,  and  "  walks  "  the  others. 
Brown  says  he  rather  enjoys  "sitting  a  dance"  through.     It 
gives  a  fellow  a  chance  to  communicate  what  he  wants  to 
say,  without  having  to  catch  breath  ever)'  now   and   then. 
General  Colton  escorted  his  daughter  and  Miss  Bronson. 
Miss   Bourn  and  "brother  Willie"  made  their  appearance 
with  due  e'clat.    The  latter  has  evidently  drawn  a  veil  over  the 
memory  of  the  past,  and  forgotten  all  his  misfortunes.     "  It 
is  not  every  fellah  who  has  been  abroad,  you  know,  and 
learns  the  art  of  getting  up  a  really  good  sensation."     Miss 
Georgie  Hammond  is  not  the  same  "Miss  Georgie"  I  used 
to  know.     Yet  she  looked  very  pretty,  but  not  as  happy  and 
bright  as  of  old.     The  Misses  Crockett,  Fowler,  Raymond, 
Bolton,  and  Mrs.  Hooker  and  Coster,  had  the  usual  number 
of   gentlemen   dancing   attendance.     Eminent    among   the 
"  army  of  ladies,"  I  noticed  Mrs.  Sumner,  who  received  the 
guests  ;  Mrs.  Field,  who  always  looks  so  young  and  fresh  ; 
and  Mrs.  Quinan,  of  Black  Point,  who  reminds  me  strikingly 
of  the  picture  representing  V Allegro.     She  is  always  smil- 
ing, and   so  naturally.     Mrs.  Roder,  of  the  Presidio,   also 
looked  very  well.     Among  the  officers,  Captain  Hasbrouck 
seems  to  be  the  favorite.     His  manly  features  and  military 
appearance  command  the  admiration  of  both  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen.    I  have  not  noticed  of  late  that  smile,  so  becoming, 
that  used  to  brighten  up  his  face.     I  know  not  the  cause  of 
his  melancholy,  but  can  we  not  trace  most  of  men's  sad 
looks  to  woman's  pretty  face?     Captain  Field  is  handsome, 
and    talks    well,   but  then,   as  I    heard  a   young  lady    re- 
mark, with  a  sigh  :     "  He  is  married  ! "  .So  is  Major  Roder, 
alas  !     Lieutenant  Crozier,   of  Black  Point,  though  young, 
seems  to  "  take,"  and  many  were  the  sly  glances  the  young 
ladies  cast  at  him,  as   he   glided  gracefully   on   the  floor. 
Lieutenant  Evans,  of  Angel  Island,  still  keeps  up  his  reputa- 
tion among  the  fair  sex.     He  dances  well,  and  looks  hand- 
somer than   ever.     Heavy  was  the  loss  the  Presidio  sus- 
tained when   Cummings  left  for  the  East.     His  place  has 
not  been  filled  yet,  and  probably  never  will  be.     Gerard, 
I  am  told,  is  studiously  inculcating  the  science  of  "  military 
tactics  "  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  Georgia.    I  doubt  not  he 
would  be  happier  were  he  settled  once  more  in  his  old  quar- 
ters at  the  Presidio  ;  Georgia  is  not  the  fair  Georgia  he  ex- 
pected to  see  ;  deceived  in  a  name  !     Lieutenants  Anderson, 
Jones,  Metcalf,  and  Fletcher  were  all  on  the  floor,  and  did 
their  share  in  making  the  evening  pleasant  for  the  guests. 
Fred  Grant,  son  of  the  ex- President,  was,  of  course,  the  beau 
of  the  evening.     While  Europe  is  "lionizing"  the  father,  why 
should  we  not,  in  our  modest  way,  lionize  the  son  ? — even  if 
there  is  but  little  in  the  latter  that  reminds  you  of  the  former. 
Although  quite  young,  he  seems  to  be  au  fait  in  the  art  of 
pleasing  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  a  card,  on  which  his 
name  Is  Inscribed,  will  be  eternally  and  carefully  preserved. 
Poor  "  ■       tl  rejoiced  at  finding  his  name  next  to  Grant's  on 


the  card  of  a  very  pretty  lady,  found  delight  in  the  thought 
that  as  long  as  Grant's  name  would  be  remembered,  so  would 
his,  for  who  could  forget  Brown,  or  rather  his  name  ?  The 
Russian  Consul  did  not  look  happy  ;  many  were  the  pretty 
ladies  present ;  but  one  was  absent ;  so,  disconsolate  and  alone, 
he  took  to  thinking  about  the  probable  terms  of  peace,  and  the 
future  glory  of  the  Empire  !  Among  the  other  gentlemen 
present  I  noticed  Captain  Coster,  of  the  General's  staff,  and 
Messrs.  Jennings  Cox,  Glenny,  Gilmore  (him  of  small  dimen- 
sions), Wilson,  Hall  (who  left  his  beard  behind  him),  Cole,  Car- 
ter, Tevis,  Tobin,  and  I  had  almost  forgotten 'my  noble  friend 
"  the  last  of  the  Stuarts;"  last,  yes,  but  not  least.  At  eleven 
a  delicious  supper  was  served,  after  which  dancing  was  re- 
sumed till  past  twelve,  when,  one  by  one,  the  guests  reluc- 
tantly said  good-night,  and  returned  to  the  city. 

The  Only  Jones. 


AMERICAN   INSTITUTIONS, 


The   Opinions   of  Lord  Macaulay, 


Holly  Lodge,  Kensington,         \ 
London,  May  23d,  1S57.  ] 
#        #        *         «  You  are  surprised  to  learn  that  I  have 
not  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  I  am  surprised  at 
your  surprise.     I  am  certain  that  I  never  wrote  a  line,  and 
that  I  never,  in  Parliament,  in  conversation,  or  even  on  the 
hustings — a  place  where  it  is  the  fashion  to  court  the  popu- 
lace— uttered  a  word  indicating  an  opinion  that  the  supreme 
authority  in  a  state  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  told  by  the  head;  in  other  words,  to  the  poorest 
and  most  ignorant  part  of  society.     I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  institutions  purely  democratic  must,  sooner  or 
later,  destroy  liberty  or  civilization,  or  both.     In   Europe, 
where  the  population  is  dense,  the  effect  of  such  institutions 
would  be  almost  instantaneous.     What  happened  lately  in 
France  is  an  example.     In  1848  a  pure  democracy  was  es- 
tablished there.     During  a  short  time  there  was  reason  to 
expect  a  general  spoliation,  a  national  bankruptcy,  a  new 
partition  of  the  soil,  a  maximum  of  prices,  a  ruinous  load  of 
taxation  laid  on  the  rich  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
poor  in  idleness.     Such  a  system  would,  in  twenty  years, 
nave  made  France  as  poor  and  barbarous  as  the  France  of 
the  Carlovingians.     Happily  the  danger  was  averted  ;  and 
now  there  is  a  despotism,  a  silent  tribune,  an  enslaved  press. 
Liberty  is  gone,  but  civilization  has  been  saved.     I  have  not 
the  smallest  doubt  that,  if  we  had  a  purely  democratic  gov- 
ernment here,  the  effect  would  be  the  same.     Either  the 
poor  would  plunder  the  rich,  and  civilization  would  perish, 
or  order  and  prosperity  would  be  saved  by  a  strong  military 
government,  and  liberty  would  perish.     You  may  think  that 
your  country  enjoys  an  exemption  from  these  evils.     I  will 
frankly  own  to  you  that  I  am  of  a  very  different  opinion. 
Your  fate  I  believe  to  be  certain,  though  it  is  deferred  by  a 
physical  cause.     As  long  as  you  have  a  boundless  extent  of 
fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  your  laboring  populatian  will  be 
far  more  at  ease  than  the  laboring  population  of  the  Old 
World,  and,  while   that   is  the  case,  the  Jefferson  politics 
may  continue  to  exist  without  any  fatal  calamity.     But  the 
time  will  come  when  New  England  will  be  as  thickly  popu- 
lated as  Old  England.     Wages  will  be  as  low,  and  will  fluc- 
tuate as  much  with  you  as  with  us.     You  will  have  your 
Manchesters  and  your  Birminghams,  and  in  those  Manches- 
ters  and  Birminghams  hundreds  of  thousands  of  artisans  will 
assuredly  be  sometimes  out  of  work.     Then  your  institutions 
will  be  fairly  brought  to  the  test.     Distress  everywhere  makes 
the  laborer  mutinous  and  discontented,  and  inclines  him  to 
listen  with  eagerness  to  agitators,  who  tell  him  that  it  is  a  mon- 
strous iniquity  that  one  man  should  have  a  million  while  an- 
other can  not  get  a  full  meal.     In  bad  years  there  is  plenty 
of  grumbling  here,  and  sometimes  a  little  rioting.    But  it  mat- 
ters little.     For  here  the  sufferers  are  not  the  rulers.     The 
supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  class,  numerous  indeed, 
but  select;  of  an  educated  class;  of  a  class  which  is,  and 
knows  itself  to  be,  deeply  interested  in  the  security  of  prop- 
erty and  the  maintenance  of  order.     Accordingly  the  mal- 
contents are  firmly  yet  gently  restrained.     The  bad  time  is 
got  over  without  robbing  the  wealthy  to  relieve  the  indigent. 
The  springs  of  national  prosperity  soon  begin  to  flow  again  ; 
work  is  plentiful,  wages  rise,  and  all  is  tranquillity  and  cheer- 
fulness.    I    have    seen   England  pass  three  or  four   times 
through  such  critical  seasons  as  I  have  described.     Through 
such  seasons  the  United  States  will  have  to  pass  in  the  course 
of  the  next  century,  if  not  of  this.     How  will  you  pass  through 
them  ?     I  heartily  wish  you  a  good  deliverance.     But  my 
reason  and  my  wishes  are  at  war,  and  I  cannot  help  fore- 
boding the  worst.     It  is  quite  plain  that  your  government 
will  never  be  able  to  restrain  a  distressed  and  discontented 
majority.     For  with  you  the  majority  is  the  government,  and 
has  the  rich,  who  are  always  a  minority,  absolutely  at  its 
mercy.     The  day  will  come  when  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
a  multitude  of  people,  none  of  whom  has  had  more  than  half 
a  breakfast,  or  expects  to  have  more  than  half  a  dinner,  will 
choose  a  Legislature.     Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  sort  of  a 
Legislature  will  be  chosen  ?     On  the  one  side  a  statesman 
preaching  patience,  respect  for  vested  rights,  strict  observance 
of  public  faith.     On  the  other,  a  demagogue  ranting  about 
the  tyranny  of  capitalists  and  usurers,  and  asking  why  any- 
body should  be  permitted  to  drink  champagne  and  to  ride 
in  a  carriage,  while  thousands  of  honest  folks  are  in  want  of 
necessaries.     Which  of  the  two  candidates  is  likely  to  be 
preferred  by  a  working-man  who  hears  his  children  cry  for 
more  bread  ?     I  seriously  apprehend  that  you  will,  in  some 
such  season  of  adversity  as  I  have  described,  do  things  which 
will  prevent  prosperity  from  returning ;  and  that  you  will  act 
like  people  who  should  in  a  year  of  scarcity  devour  all  the 
seed-corn,  and  thus  make  the  next  a  year  not  of  scarcity,  but 
of  absolute  famine.     There  will  be,- 1  fear,  spoliation.     The 
spoliation  will  increase  the  distress.     The  distress  will  pro- 
duce fresh  spoliation.     There  is  nothing  to  stop  you.     Your 
Constitution  is  all  sail  and  no  anchor.     As  I   said  before, 
when  a  society  has  entered  on  this  downward  progress,  either 
civilization  or  liberty  must  perish.     Either  some  Caesar  or 
Napoleon  will  seize  the  reins  of  government  with  a  strong 
hand,  or  your  republic  will  be  as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid 
waste  by  barbarians  in  the  twentieth  century,  as  the  Roman 
Empire  was  in  the  fifth;  with  this  difference,  that  the  Huns 


and  Vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman  Empire  came  from 
without,  and  that  your  Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  been  en- 
gendered within  your  own  country  by  your  own  institutions." 
*  #  *  »  Your  book  was  preceded  by  a  letter,  for 
which  I  have  also  to  thank  you.  In  that  letteryou  expressed, 
without  the  smallest  discourtesy,  a  very  decided  dissent  from 
some  opinions  which  I  have  long  held  firmly,  but  which  I 
should  never  have  intruded  on  you  except  at  your  own  ear- 
nest request,  and  which  I  have  no  wish  to  defend  against 
your  objections.  If  you  can  derive  any  comfort  as  to  the 
future  destinies  of  your  country  from  your  conviction  that  a 
benevolent  Creator  will  never  suffer  more  human  beings 
to  be  born  than  can  live  in  plenty,  it  is  a  comfort  of  which  I 
should  be  sorry  to  deprive  you.  By  the  same  process  of 
reasoning  one  may  arrive  at  many  very  agreeable  conclusions, 
such  as  that  there  is  no  cholera,  no  malaria,  no  yellow  fever, 
no  negro  slavery,  in  the  world.  Unfortunately  for  me,  perhaps, 
I  learned  from  Lord  Bacon  a  method  of  investigating  truth 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  you  appear  to  follow.  I 
am  perfectly  aware  of  the  immense  progress  which  your  coun- 
try has  made,  and  is  making  in  population  and  wealth.  1 
know  that  the  laborer  with  you  has  large  wages,  abundant 
food,  and  the  means  of  giving  some  education  to  his  children. 
But  I  see  no  reason  for  attributing  these  things  to  the  policy 
of  Jefferson.  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  your  progress 
would  have  been  less  rapid,  that  your  laboring  people  would 
have  been  worse  fed  or  clothed  or  taught,  if  your  govern- 
ment had  been  conducted  on  the  principles  of  Washing- 
ton and  Hamilton.  Nay,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  acknowledge 
that  the  progress  which  you  are  now  making  is  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  progress  which  you  have  been  making  ever 
since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  the 
blessings  which  you  now  enjoy  were  enjoyed  by  your  fore- 
fathers who  were  loyal  subjects  of  the  kings  of  England. 
The  contrast  between  the  laborer  of  New  York  and  the 
laborer  of  Europe  is  not  stronger  now  than  it  was  when  New 
York  was  governed  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  commis- 
sioned under  the  English  great  seal.  And  there  are  at  this 
moment  dependencies  of  the  English  crown,  in  which  all  the 
phenomena  which  you  attribute  to  purely  democratical  insti- 
tutions may  be  seen  in  the  highest  perfection.  The  colony 
of  Victoria,  in  Australia,  was  planted  only  twenty  years  ago. 
The  populatiDn  is  now,  I  suppose,  near  a  million.  The  rev- 
enue is  enormous,  near  five  millions  sterling,  and  raised  with- 
out any  murmuring.  The  wages  of  labor  are  higher  than 
they  are  even  with  you.  Immense  sums  are  expended  on 
education.  And  this  is  a  province  governed  by  the  delegate 
of  a  hereditary  sovereign.  It,  therefore,  seems  to  me  quite 
clear  that  the  facts  which  you  cite  to  prove  the  excellence  of 
purely  democratic  institutions  ought  to  be  ascribed  not  to 
those  institutions,  but  to  causes  which  operated  in  America 
long  before  your  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  which  are 
still  operating  in  many  paints  of  the  British  Empire.  You 
will  perceive,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  propose,  as  you  thought, 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  present  generation  to  those  of 
remote  generations.  It  would,  indeed,  be  absurd  in  a  nation 
to  part  with  institutions  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  immense 
present  prosperity  from  an  apprehension  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  century,  those  institutions  may  be  found  to  produce  mis- 
chief. But  I  do  not  admit  that  the  prosperity  which  your 
country  enjoys  arises  from  those  parts  of  your  polity  which 
may  be  called,  in  an  especial  manner,  Jeffersonian.  Those 
parts  of  your  polity  already  produce  bad  effects,  and  will,  un- 
less I  am  greatly  mistaken,  produce  fatal  effects  if  they  shall 
last  till  North  America  has  two  hundred  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile. 

"  With  repeated  thanks  for  your  present,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant,  Macaulay." 


Hardly  any  woman  in  France  has  had  so  marked  a  per- 
sonal influence,  has  so  permeated  her  time,  as  Julie  Re"ca- 
mier  ;  and  that  without  taking  an  active  part  in  the  stirring 
events  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  She  was  essentially  and  intensely 
womanly,  the  incarnation  of  gentleness,  amiability  and  tact. 
Her  friendships  are  renowned — she  was  herself  an  ideal 
friend — and  the  charm  of  her  presence  was  unbounded, 
almost  unprecedented.  Beautiful  of  person,  perfect  in  man- 
ners, fascinating  by  inheritance,  living  in  an  era  of  gallantry 
— which  means  so  much,  often  so  ill,  in  France  —  she  grace- 
fully avoided  the  countless  perils  surrounding  her,  and  went 
to  the  grave  without  the  shadow. of  a  spot  upon  her  name. 
Grievously  misunderstood  at  times,  though  mainly  by 
foreigners  who  could  not  believe  what  traversed  their  theo- 
ries, her  behavior  finally  nullified  scandal  and  shamed  her 
detractors  to  silence.  During  more  than  seventy  years  she 
seems  never  once  to  have  crossed  the  delicate  boundary  be- 
tween love,  as  usually  apprehended,  and  genuine  friendship. 
Kind  and  complaisant  to  all,  she  knew  exactly  when  she  had 
yielded  what  was  due  to  the  fullest  courtesy,  and  there  she 
serenely  paused.  She  scarcely  made  an  enemy  among  her 
own  sex,  for  she  never  slighted  them,  was  never  guilty  of 
arrogation,  and  rarely  offended  the  vainest  and  most  sensi- 
tive man,  because  she  refused  to  kindle  expectations  she 
would  not  gratify.  That  a  woman  so  lovely  and  bewitching 
should  have  escaped  shoals  of  feminine  foes  manifests  the 
completeness  of  her  tact,  the  excellence  of  her  intuition. 
Many  called  her  cold — a  prudent  woman  is  apt  to  be  so 
regarded — but  she  was  not ;  for  she  was  extremely  tender, 
and  tenderness  is  passion  at  rest.  Everybody  admired  her 
and  was  drawn  to  her,  though  not  beyond  the  line  that  is  the 
boundary  of  esteem. 


There  is  always  one  hound  in  the  pack  that  outbays  every 
other  dog  ;  there  is  always  one  goose  in  the  flock  that  out- 
gabbles  every  other  goose  ;  there  is  always*  one  ass  in  the 
herd  that  outbrays  every  other  ass.  In  every  popular  assem- 
bly there  is  always  one  tongue  more  loose,  one  head  more 
empty,  one  larynx  more  untiring  than  all  the  others.  If  Mr. 
Johnson's  physical  condition  shall  ultimately  fail  to  sup- 
port his  loquacity,  what  a  relief  it  will  be  to  those  members 
of  the  Legislature  who  are  now,  in  the  first  half  of  the  session, 
tired  of  the  cacoethes  loqvendi  of  the  member  from  Sacra- 
mento. 

When  Johnson  speaks,  his  voice,  so  shrilll  and  loud, 
Fills  with  amazement  all  the  listening  crowd  ; 
But  soon  the  wonder  ceases,  when  'tis  found 
That  empty  vessels  make  the  greatest  sound, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"TAR  FLAT"  VS,  ,fN0B  HILL,' 


Commnnism,  What  Is  It? 


Moses  is  our  authority  for  the  statement  that  God  said  to 
■our  father  Adam,  when  He  ejected  him  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  "  Henceforth  thou  shalt  earn  thy  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  thy  brow."  The  universal  experience  of  mankind  war- 
rants us,  perhaps,  in  indulging  the  fancy  that  God  also  said 
to  Dennis  Kearney,  the  Irish  boy,  and  to  Leland  Stanford, 
the  American  boy,  "  Go  forth,  each  of  you,  with  such  abili- 
ties or  weaknesses  as  you  may  have  inherited  from  your 
ancestors,  and  earn  your  bread  as  did  your  father  Adam." 
Obeying  the  divine  command,  these  boys  entered  the  ranks 
as  common  soldiers,  and  went  forth  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life.  They  now  find  themselves  tented  on  the  same  field — 
the  one  on  "  Tar  Flat,"  still  a  common  soldier  ;  the  other 
on  "  Nob  Hill,"  a  commander  of  men.  Changing  the  simile 
to  civil  life,  one  became  the  owner  of  three  drays,  and  lived 
in  humble  obscurity  on  "  Tar  Flat ; "  the  other  became  the 
possessor  of  great  railroads,  and  dwelt  in  magnificence  on 
"  Nob  Hill."  As  a  railroad  is  superior  to  a  dray  in  the 
facility  with  which  it  carries  freight  and  passengers,  so  Stan- 
ford, the  owner  of  railroads,  towers  above  Kearney,  the 
owner  of  drays,  in  influence  and  power  among  men.  Then 
again,  the  minimum  of  capital  and  genius  is  sufficient  to  run 
a°dray,  while  the  maximum  of  each  has  been  found  necessary 
to  manage  a  railroad.  Capital  is  conservative,  and  genius  is 
rare.  Mediocrity  is  always  prolific.  Therefore,  Kearney, 
the  owner  and  conductor  of  drays,  has  had  more  competition 
than  Stanford,  the  projector  and  manager  of  railroads. 
Thousands  of  people  embarked  in  the  dray  business.  Even 
the  "  moon-eyed  lepers "  from  China  came  here  with  their 
huge  baskets  and  entered  into  competition,  carrying  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  freight  that  had  hitherto  been  hauled  on 
drays.  The  dray  business  became  overdone.  Five  thou- 
sand draymen  residing  on  "  Tar  Flat "  were  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  misery  and  distress  were  the  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  railroads  are  expensive,  and  few  men 
possess  the  capital  to  own  or  the  genius  to  manage  them. 
Leland  Stanford  possessed  genius.  Genius  commands  capi- 
tal. Railroads  confer  power.  Power  crushes  opposition. 
The  crushing  of  opposition  creates  monopoly.  Monopoly 
.gives  wealth  ;  and  Leland  Stanford  flourishes  mightily,  and 
and  rightly  dwells  in  magnificence  on  "  Nob  Hill." 

Here,  then,  are  the  five  thousand  unemployed  poverty- 
stricken  draymen  living  on  "  Tar  Flat."  Up  there  on  "  Nob 
Hill "  are  the  five  railroad  millionaires.  Five  thousand  to 
five  !  "  Why,"  asks  Kearney,  one  of  the  disconsolate  dray- 
men, "  should  they  be  so  rich  and  we  so  poor  ? "  "  Why," 
he  asks,  after  the  manner  of  his  countryman — 

"  Do  men  rich  ride  in  chaises 
While  we  poor  divels  walk — be  Jasus  ?  " 

We  are  thus,  in  a  homely  way,  brought  face  to  face  with 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  ages.  It  is  at  once  a 
question  of  science,  of  politics,  and  of  religion.  It  involves 
the  question  as  to  whether  these  typical  five  thousand  pov- 
erty-stricken draymen  are  merely  suffering  the  consequences 
of  their  inherited  deficiencies,  or  whether  they  have  a  right 
to  share  with  those  who  have  inherited  greater  genius  and 
capacity.  It  involves  the  question  as  to  whether  society,  as 
now  organized,  giving  unlimited  power  of  acquisition  to  every 
man,  is  for  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  or  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  limit  the  greed  of  gain  and  curb  the  power 
of  the  strong  as  against  the  weak.  It  involves  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  strong  have  a  right  to  subsist  upon  the 
weak.  In  short,  it  involves  the  question  as  to  whether  so- 
ciety, as  now  organized,  giving  the  unlimited  right  to  every 
man  to  work  for  himself  to  the  exclusion  of  every  one  else, 
ought  to  be  abolished,  and  a  new  system  adopted  whereby 
every  individual  member  of  the  community  shall  be  required 
to  work  for  the  whole  community,  so  that  the  weak  shall  not 
be  crushed  out  by  the  strong. 

There  seems  to  be  two  great  theories  of  life  ;  one  based 
upon  law,  the  other  upon  sympathy.  The  law  of  nature  is 
utterly  without  sympathy.  Nature  is  a  cold,  harsh,  merciless 
dame.  Her  offspring,  if  strong,  survive;  if  weak,  perish.  She 
stretches  forth  no  arm  to  save  the  weak.  The  strong  re- 
joice in  their  strength  and  live,  the  weak  fall  down  and  per- 
ish. God  makes  the  strong  absolutely  to  subsist  upon  the 
weak,  and  the  weak  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  strength 
of  the  strong.  The  great  tree  saps  the  nutriment  from  the 
surrounding  vegetation,  and  thrives.  The  saplings  growing 
by  its  side  droop  and  die.  The  young  child  is  robbed  of  its 
soft  vitality  to  give  strength  to  the  old  and  decaying  human 
structure  sleeping  by  its  side.  The  strong  man  gradually 
yet  surely  kills  the  too  delicate  object  of  his  love.  It  seems 
to  be  a  universal  law  of  nature  that  the  strong  are  constantly 
subsisting  upon  the  weak.  The  "  survival  of  the  fittest"  is  a 
cold  and  harsh  doctrine,  yet  none  the  less  an  absolute  law  of 
nature. 

Then  again  there  is  no  forgiveness  or  sympathy  in  nature. 
An  inevitable  penalty  follows  the  transgression  of  every  law. 
If  I  throw  Dennis  Kearney  into  the  fire,  he  will  be  con- 
sumed. If  he  voluntarily  leaps  into  the  fire,  he  will  be  con- 
sumed. It  matters  not,  whether  by  my  fault  or  by  his  own, 
or  whether  by  some  accident,  he  falls  into  the  fire,  Dennis 
Kearney  will  be  consumed.  In  vain  he  may  cry  that  I 
pushed  him  in,  or  that  he  accidentally  fell  in — the  merciless 
flames  consume  him.  The  cries  of  poor  Dennis  Kearney, 
as  he  is  being  slowly  broiled  to  a  crisp  on  the  red-hot  coals, 
may  ascend  to  heaven  forever,  and  no  response  will  come  to 
him,  as  in  the  apocryphal  case  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego.  There  is  therefore  no  sympathy  in  external  na- 
ture. God  sympathizes  with  no  man  because  he  is  ignorant 
or  weak,  or  because  he  violates  the  law  innocently.  In  the 
jurisprudence  of  nature,  the  maxim,  "  ignorantia  juris  non 
e.rcusat,"  prevails  even  more  relentlessly  than  in  the  civil 
jurisprudence  of  men. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  instanced  even  in  revela- 
tion. In  vain  did  Adam  and  Eve  promise  (as  they  doubt- 
less did)  that  they  "  would  never  do  so  any  more." 
They  were  ejected  according  to  the  decree.  In  vain 
did  they  plead  (as  they  doubtless  did)  that  they  had 
no  means  of  subsistence  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  ask 
to  remain  until  they  could  raise  a  crop.  In  vain  did 
Adam  say,  "  The  land  is  poor — the  season  is  dry — there 
are    too   many    Chinese   laborers."     (It  is   probable  that 


the  people  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod  were  Chinese,  in- 
asmuch as  they  date  their  ancestry  further  back  than  the 
creation.)  The  relentless  answer  was,  "  Earn  your  bread  or 
die.  If  you  cannot  earn  it  in  one  place,  go  to  another.  If 
you  die  of  starvation  on  the  road,  it  is  your  misfortune. 
You  should  have  thought  of  all  that  before  you  ate  of  the 
forbidden  fruit."  Such  was  the  language  of  God  to  Adam, 
and  such  is  the  language  of  external  nature  to  man. 

Then,  again,  the  whole  "  plan  of  salvation  "  is  based  upon 
the  idea  that  God  does  not  and  can  not  forgive  any  violation 
of  law.  According  to  revelation,  God  insisted  on  punishing 
all  men  because  of  the  transgression  of  Adam  ;  but  that 
Jesus  offered  to  sacrifice  himself  if  by  so  doing  the  rest  of 
us  could  be  saved.  It  seems  that  God  accepted  the  sacrifice 
upon  the  cotidition  that  all  those  who  should  believe  that 
Jesus  was  God's  son  should  be  saved,  but  that  all  who 
believed  not  should  be  damned.  It  is  claimed  that,  in 
accepting  this  condition  and  permitting  himself  to  be  cruci- 
fied, Jesus  became  the  Saviour  of  men — saved  them  from 
being  punished  for  an  offense  committed  by  their  ancestor, 
and  of  which  they  were  as  innocent  as  lambs.  Thus,  from 
Moses  down  to  Darwin,  the  laws  of  nature,  whether  pro- 
ceeding directly  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,  or  dictated  in 
regular  order  to  the  works  of  creation,  have  ever  been 
regarded  by  man  as  certain  and  as  absolute  as  fate. 

According  to  this  logic,  the  five  thousand  poor  draymen  of 
"  Tar  Flat,"  whose  ancestors  disobeyed  some  law  of  nature, 
whereby  they  inherited  w-eakness  instead  of  strength,  must 
suffer  the  consequences  to  the  bitter  end,  in  silence  and 
humility. 

But  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  subject.  It 
is  the  doctrine  of  sympathy.  The  man  Jesus  was  the  great 
typical  sympathizer.  It  was  Jesus  who  reversed  the  old 
order  of  things,  and  said  that  "the  strong  should  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak"  and  commanded  us  to  " love  one 
another."  He  announced  the  great  doctrine  that  the  strong 
had  no  right  to  subsist  upon  the  weak,  but  that  we  should 
help  one  another.  It  was  Jesus  also  who  announced  the 
doctrine  of  forgiveness.  "Moses  said  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth  ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  forgive  your  enemies," 
etc.  He  also  said  that  it  was  the  intention  with  which  an 
act  was  committed  that  determined  its  criminality,  and  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  punished  for  innocently  violating  a  law. 

Thus  Jesus  openly  and  boldly  rebelled  against  the  law  of 
God,  as  traced  in  external  nature,  and  as  previously  revealed 
by  Moses  ;  or,  rather,  as  I  prefer  to  believe,  rebelled  against 
the  construction  which  had  hitherto  been  placed  upon  the 
law  of  nature  as  applied  to  the  intercourse  and  conduct  of 
men.  Jesus  held  that  selfishness  was  not  the  law  which 
should  govern  humanity,  but  that  a  certain  inherent  con- 
sciousness of  duty  was  implanted  in  the  mind  of  every  man, 
which,  if  obeyed,  would  lead  to  sympathy  for  the  suffering, 
sharing  with  the  poor,  loving  one  another,  doing  good. 

Acting  upon  this  theory  he  gave  up  his  life  to  sympathizing 
with  the  suffering,  and  helping  the  weak.  The  world  was 
startled  by  the  spectacle.  There  was  something  so  noble 
and  grand  in  a  man  living  for  others  and  not  atone  for  him- 
self that  mankind  instinctively  felt  that  he  was  a  superior 
being.  They  even  worshiped  him  as  a  God,  and  to-day 
those  who  call  themselves  his  disciples  are  counted  by  mil- 
lions. But,  alas  for  human  consistency !  they  are  followers 
only  in  name.  Nations  are  governed  in  his  name  in  which 
tyranny,  oppression,  and  wrong  go  hand  in  hand..  Kings 
profess  to  reign  by  his  authority  who  pollute  the  wrorld  with 
their  vices.  Churches  are  founded  in  his  name,  which  scan- 
dalize him  by  their  hypocrisy.  Priests  preach  in  his  name, 
who  extol  the  purity  of  his  doctrines,  and  praise  the  noble- 
ness of  his  life,  but  his  perfections  are  regarded  as  unattain- 
able by  his  disciples,  who  content  themselves  with  worshiping 
and  not  following  him,  even  in  the  limited  sense  in  which 
his  teachings  have  been  accepted.  Jesus  taught  that  men 
should  live  for  others,  and  not  for  themselves.  His  followers 
live  for  themselves  first,  and  afterward  for  others.  Jesus 
taught  that  men  should  "  lay  not  up  for  themselves  treasures 
on  earth."  His  followers  lay  up  for  themselvjp  all  the  trea- 
sures they  can  obtain,  sometimes  even  without"  regard  to  the 
means  by  which  they  are  secured.  Jesus  said  "  Sell  all  thai 
thou  hast  and  follow  me."  His  followers  keep  all  they  have, 
and  get  as  much  more  as  they  can.  Jesus  taught  that  nc 
man  should  hoard  up  riches  for  himself  alone  ;  but  that  his 
duty  is  to  hold  all  he  has  subject  to  the  wants  of  every  other 
fellow-creature;  and  that  no  man  shall  have  exclusive  right 
to  property  so  long  as  there  is  one  human  being  suffering  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  In  short,  Jesus  was  a  COMMUNIST. 
Yes,  my  gentle,  weak-nerved  reader,  do  not  be  startled — Jesus 
was  indeed  a  Communist ;  so  were  Paul  and  Peter,  and 
John,  "  the  beloved  disciple."  Air  were  Communists.  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphira  were  stricken  down,  and  died,  by  a 
miracle  from  on  high,  because  they  were  not  true  to  the 
commune.  These  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  walked 
with  him,  and  were  taught  by  him,  and  were  finally  "  in- 
spired "  by  him,  could  not  have  been  mistaken  about  so  im- 
portant a  matter  as  the  opinions  and  teachings  of  Jesus  or 
the  right  of  absolute  ownership  of  property.  They,  therefore, 
taught  Communism  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  new  dispensation.  (See  Gibbon's  Declim 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i,  chap.  15).  Whethei 
Communism  is  the  absolute  logical  result  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  may,  perhaps,  admit  of  discussion  ;  but  that  Jesus  him- 
self so  understood  there  can  be  little  doubt.  That  his  imme- 
diate disciples  so  understood,  and  so  taught,  there  can  be  nc 
doubt  whatever. 

But  the  theory  of  the  absolute  right  of  every  individual  tc 
the  property  he  may  have  acquired  had  become  so  deeph 
imbedded  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  mankind,  that  the  com- 
mands of  Jesus,  the  promptings  of  duty,  and  even  the  ter- 
rors of  hell,  have  never  been  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
relinquish  it.  An  eminent  writer  and  student  of  history  has 
said  that  "men  will  suffer  imprisonment,  tyranny,  oppres- 
sion, and  almost  every  species  of  personal  indignity  without 
more  than  a  murmur  ;  but  lay  hand  on  their  property,  levy 
an  unjust  tax,  and  they  fly  to  arms  at  once."  The  great 
commentator  on  English  law,  Wm.  Blackstone,  says  : 
"  There  is  nothing  which  so  generally  strikes  the  imagina- 
tion and  engages  the  affections  of  mankind,  as  the  right  of 
property  ;  or  that  sole  and  despotic  dominion  which  one 
man  claims  and  exercises  over  the  external  things  of  the 
world,  in  total  exclusion  of  the  right  of  any  other  individual 
in  the  world."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  verdict  of 
mankind  has  ever  been  against  Jesus  and  his  elisciples,  so  far 


as  carrying  the  doctrine  of  unselfishness  to  the  extent  of  not 
permitting  the  exclusive  acquisition  and  ownership  of  prop- 
erty. That  part  of  the  "  divine  "  teaching  has  been  tacitly 
rejected  as  impracticable.  In  short,  the  world  has  accepted 
Jesus  as  a  religionist,  but  not  as  a  political  economist. 

As  a  reformer  and  moral  teacher,  therefore,  Jesus  was  th 
greatest  success  of  ancient  or  modern  times ;  but  as  a 
economist — as  a  "business  man  " — he  was  an  unparallele  ' 
failure.  Looking  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  civilization, 
the  great  complex  fabric  of  which  rests  upon  individual 
ownership  of  property,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
change  so  radical  and  sweeping  as  that  involved  in  the 
adoption  of  Communism.  If  society  is  so  organized  as  to 
give  every  man  a  chance,  and  further  guarantees  that  no  man 
shall  die  from  lack  of  food  and  shelter,  it  would  seem  as 
though  it  had  accomplished  its  purpose.  The  rest  may  be 
safely  left  to  regulate  itself,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  found  necessary  to  guarantee 
honesty  and  good  government.  The  tastes,  habits  and 
powers  of  men  are  varied.  To-day,  "Nob  Hill  "  is  rightfully 
occupied  by  the  railroad  king  and  his  associates ;  the  next 
jeneration  may  see  the  children  of  Dennis  Kearney  proudly 
occupying  the  same  heights,  in  even  greater  magnificence, 
while  the  children  of  the  others  may  be  contentedly  driving 
drays,  and  humbly  occupying  rented  houses  on  "  Tar  Flat." 

Here,  then,  we  are  brought  merely  to  the  threshhold  of  the 
subject.  There  are  two  great-  theories  of  society — one 
founded  upon  selfishness,  limited  onlv  by  the  promptings  of 
morality  and  the  barriers  of  law  ;  the  other  founded  upon 
entire  unselfishness,  each  individual  member  of  the  com- 
munity working  and  accumulating  for  the  whole.  It  is  per- 
haps well  to  say  in  advance,  that  Communism  is  the  most 
harmless  of  theories,  because  of  the  very  impossibility  of  its 
realization.  But  there  are  some  phases  of  Communism 
worthy  of  discussion,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  renew  the 
topic  at  another  time.  H.  N.  Clement. 


God,  in  His  wise  providence,  created  man  in  races,  with 
distinctive  mental,  moral,  and  physical  characteristics,  and 
wisely,  we  think,  He  decreed  that  they  should  not  mix  each 
one  with  the  others.  Into  four  great  parts  He  divided  the 
human  family,  and  to  each  He  assigned  a  place,  and  gave  to 
each  a  marked  and  distinctive  color.  To  the  white  division 
He  gave  Europe  ;  to  the  yellow,  Asia  ;  to  the  red,  America, 
and  to  the  black,  Africa.  To  each  He  gave  certain  capaci- 
ties of  civilization,  and  within  their  organisms  He  planted 
seeds  of  growth  and  germs  of  development.  Whenever  one 
of  these  families  has  been  permitted  to  invade  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  another,  it  has  been  attended  with  great  calamities 
upon  the  invaded  or  invading  forces.  The  incursion  of 
Asiatic  hordes  into  Europe  carried  desolation  with  it.  The 
occupation  of  America  by  the  white  Europeans  has  almost 
worked  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  red  men.  The 
Spaniard  made  the  experiment  of  commingling  with  the 
Aztec,  and  there  has  resulted  a  hybrid  and  worthless  race. 
The  early  French  voyageurs  to  Canada,  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
region,  and  to  Mackinaw,  have  left  their  mixed  progenies, 
from  which  nothing  good  results.  The  amalgamation  of 
European  and  African  produces  physical  and  mental  de- 
formities, and  results  in  a  weak  and  worthless  race.  We 
commend  to  our  scientists  and  wise  men  a  consideration  of 
the  'effects  of  an  intermingling  of  Chinese  and  Americans 
upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  beg  them  to  consider  the  prac- 
tical questions  involved.  The  Chinese  are  450,000,000  of 
people.  We  are  but  little  more  than  one  million,  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  This  is  an  age  of  steam  navigation,  and 
the  cost  from  Canton  to  San  Francisco  does  not  exceed 
twelve  dollars.  If  the  races  miscegenate,  what  will  be  the 
result  ?  If  they  do  not,  what  is  our  social  condition  ?  If  they 
become  citizens,  what  will  be  the  effect,  first  upon  our  local 
governments,  and  ultimately  upon  our  national  government  ? 
If  they  bring  their  families,  what  relation  will  they  bear  to 
society  ?  If  only  adult  males  continue  to  come  and  go,  what 
effect  will  they  have  upon  our  industries  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions worthy  of  grave  consideration  by  statesmen,  political 
economists,  philanthropists,  and  humanitarians.  We  must 
solve  them  at  once,  either  by  allowing  and  encouraging  a 
free  immigration,  or  restricting  the  invasion  by  proper  laws. 
These  questions  are  worthy  the  consideration  of  our  best 
minds,  and  we  commend  them  to  the  reflective  judgment  of 
our  Cabinet  and  legislators,  and  of  all  broad-minded  and  gen- 
erous persons,  who  are  not  unkind  enough  to  think  that  this 
Chinese  question  is  regarded  by  the  people  of  this  coast 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  mean  and  narrow  prejudice. 


The  most  remarkable  incident  that  has  occurred  in  Ameri- 
ca since  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  in  1492,  happened  in 
Alameda  County  this  week.  Oakland  is  the  "Athens  of  Cali- 
fornia." It  is,  par  excellence,  the  Hub  and  Boston  of  the  Pa- 
fic.  It  is  cithe^place  of  the  University,  of  schools,  of  church- 
es, of  culture,  of  good  society.  Bones,  a  carpenter,  was 
nominated  by  Kearney,  the  agitator,  for  the  State  Senate. 
It  rained,  and  all  the  professors,  preachers,  schoolmasters, 
and  gentlemen  stayed  away  from  the  polls,  and  Bones  gets 
as  many  votes  as  both  Republican  and  Democratic  candi- 
dates, and  goes  to  the  State  Senate.  What  is  the  lesson  ? 
What  will  the  Democratic  party  do  about  it  ?  It  appears  that 
nearly  all  the  Democracy  went  for  Bones.  The  party  must 
absorb  the  commune,  or  the  commune  will  destroy  the  party. 
The  Democracy  must  squelch  Kearney,  or  Kearney  will 
squelch  the  Democracy.  Is  there  not  to  be  a  reorganization 
of  parties  ?  And  is  not  the  political  question  assuming  the 
shape  of  Agragrianism  ?  Are  not  those  who  have  nothing 
going  for  those  who  have  something,  and  asking  them  to 
divide  ?  Is  not  the  first  difficulty  to  be  met  at  the  jury-box, 
where  it  takes  the  concurrence  of  twelve  minds  to  pronounce 
the  verdict  of  guilty  ?  Is  not  the  next  difficulty  at  the  ballot- 
box,  where  the  criminal,  the  demagogue,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  selfish  have  the  vote  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  judiciary  that  is 
elective  ?  In  the  police  that  is  political  and  partisan  ?  In  the 
militia  that  is  from  the  people,  all  of  whom  have  the  right  to 
bear  arms  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  very  form  of  Republican  gov- 
ernment that  gives  to  the  majority  the  right  to  rule  ?  The 
Alameda  election  is  a  "  straw." 


Two  men  jostle  each  other  on  the  street,  e: 
and  take  to  pummeling  each  other  lustil;  .^    "  0 
tlemen,"  cries  a  third,  rushing  between  them 
pound  each  other  thus  ?    Have  you  no  wh 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


ANNALS  OF  TABLE  M0UNTAIN.-I1I. 


Detailing    the  Festivities   and  Rejoicing's    Incident    to  the  Arrival    of 
the   First  White  Woman. 


The  first  white  woman  came  to  Table  Mountain  during 
the  Fall  of  '51.  She  was  not  the  first  white  woman  in  the 
Southern  Mines,  by  any  means,  for  the  back-yard  of  the 
house  where  Josh  Holden  had  domiciled  his  wife,  in  Sonora, 
had  been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  peering  pioneers 
since  the  fall  of  '49.  But  Josh  knew  the  value  of  a  white 
woman,  and  increased  it  tenfold  by  keeping  her  concealed 
from  the  gaze  of  the  admiring  population,  thereby  creating  a 
factitious  popularity  for  himself.  Hence,  -snowy  dimity, 
flaunted  in  the  breeze  from  the  clothes-line  of  that  back- 
yard, nearly  drove  the  chivalric  argonauts  crazy-  with  the  de- 
sire to  behold  the  wearer. 

It  was  many  long  months  before  this  desire  was  gratified, 
and  in  the  meantime  white  women  became  more  plentiful,  de- 
tracting somewhat  from  the  novelty  of  looking  upon  the  first 
of  her  sex  who  had  ventured  into  the  mines.  The  miners  on 
Mormon  Creek  and  adjacent  gulches  long  yearned  for  a 
white  woman  before  she  appeared. 

In  the  spring  of  '51  Judge  Tubbs  found  a  woman's  gaiter 
by  the  road-side  near  Tuttletown,  and  hung  it  on  the  limb  of 
an  oak  tree  near  where  Tom  Leach's  saloon  now  stands. 
There  was  nothing  particularly  inspiring  and  soul-stirring  in 
the  appearance  of  this  old  shoe.  The  heel  was  woefully 
"  run  over,"  the  deflection  being  from  right  to  left,  indicating 
to  the  minutely  observing  miners  the  appearance  of  the  foot 
which  it  had  once  adorned.  The  sole  was  perforated  with  a 
great,  gaping,  ugly,  ragged  aperture,  and  the  toe  displayed 
an  orifice  that  looked  like  a  "coyote  hole"  in  a  clay  bank. 
The  "  uppers  "  were  coated  with  mud,  the  elastic  in  the  sides 
was  rotten  with  long  exposure,  and  the  size — blush  Venus, 
that  truth,  the  divine  attribute  of  the  honest  historian,  com- 
pels me  to  tell  it — was  number  eleven  !  And  yet  the  footprint 
on  the  sands  of  the  desert  island  did  not  excite  in  Robinson 
Crusoe  as  many  conflicting  emotions  as  did  that  vagrant 
shoe  in  the  minds  of  the  Tuttletown  pioneers  ;  the  glass 
slipper  of  Cinderella  did  not  produce  as  bright  colored 
visions  as  did  this  forlorn,  weather-beaten,  useless  gaiter. 
Men  swarmed  in  from  every  direction  to  gaze  upon  "the 
thing."  A  delegation  came  from  Carson  Hill,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Stanislaus  River,  and  then  did  not  return  to  their 
camp  with  their  report  for  two  days,  being  idiotically  drunk 
during  the  entire  time  ;  the  miners  of  the  Deadman's  Gulch 
turned  out  en  masse,  formed  in  procession,  with  drum  and 
fife  at  their  head  playing  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me," 
marching  into  Tuttletown  heralded  by  an  ensign  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  calico  wrapper,  but  which  was  in 
reality  intended  to  represent  something  else  "  nameless  here 
forevermore."  Almost  at  the  same  moment  a  great  crowd 
poured  in  from  the  direction  of  Mountain  Brow  and  Shaw:s 
Flat.  Each  man  as  he  passed  beneath  the  shadow  of  that 
dangling  shoe  concentrated  his  whole  soul  into  the  glance 
which  he  cast  upon  it.  Forming  a  compact  mass  around 
the  tree,  the  vast  concourse,  instigated  by  Steve  Harper,  sent 
forth  a  cheer  for  the  shoe  that  might  have  been  heard  from 
the  pine-fringed  rim  of  Table  Mountain,  to  the  wingdams 
of  the  Stanislaus.  A  break  was  then  made  for  the  neigh- 
boring saloons,  and  whisky  from  that  moment  flowed  like 
water.  Wild  yells  rent  the  air,  shrill  shrieks  reverberated 
continuously;  "the  coming  event"  was  "casting  its  shadow 
before  "  with  a  vengeance.  Sam  Price  made  a  speech  to  the 
crowd  in  which  he  alluded  to  women  and  shoes  indiscrimi- 
nately. He  quoted  Byron's  "  Maid  of  Athens,1''  and  empha- 
sized the  line : 

"  My  soul,  I  love  thee ! " 

He  said  he  felt  like  waxing  eloquent  as  he  arose  to  embrace 
his  subject.  At  this  moment  a  reckless  reveler  came  to  the 
door  of  a  saloon  near  by,  glass  in  hand,  staggered  against 
the  door-post,  lurched  forward  and  then  backward,  raised 
his  glass,  and  shouted  :  "  Here's  to  the  old  woman  who  lived 
in  a  shoe."  A  dozen  men  were  upon  him  in  an  instant  ;  he 
had  insulted  the  imaginary  divinity  of  the  camp,  and  amidst 
cries  of  "  Hang  him  ! ":  "  Kill  him  \  "  "  String  him  up  !  "  he 
was  hurried  out  of  town  into  the  Shaw's  Flat  road,  where, 
sobered  by  the  assault,  he  was  able  to  explain  that  he  meant 
no  harm  by  his  ill-timed  toast.  Under  this  plea  he  was  al- 
lowed to  escape,  but  forbidden  to  reenter  the  town  for 
twenty-four  hours  on  pain  of  summary  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  an  outraged  community.  Sam  Price  concluded  his 
speech,  and  a  "  stag  dance  "  was  immediately  inaugurated  to 
the  music  of  two  fiddles  and  a  banjo.  "  Money-Musk"  with 
its  agile  "  down  outside,  and  up  the  middle"  was  followed  by 
a  saturnalian  "Virginia  Reel,"  and  then  a  series  of  wild,  ir- 
regular cotillions,  which  as  Big  Ben  expressed  it,  "knocked 
the  socks  offun  enny  cowtillion  he  had  ever  seen."  Music, 
howling,  dancing,  and  drinking  continued  until  early  dawn, 
and  during  the  whole  time  not  a  single  fight,  not  a  shot  fired 
in  anger,  not  a  vicious  oath  marred  the  festivities,  which  was 
indeed  remarkable,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  cynicism  that 
woman  stirs  up  strife  when  she  becomes  the  exciting  motive 
of  man's  actions. 

As  the  chaparral-covered  sides  of  Bear  Mountain  beyond 
the  river  began  to  purple  in  the  coming  dawn  the  bacchan- 
als sought  their  bunks  to  dream  of  female  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  distant  lands.  For  weeks  these  devoted  pilgrims 
paid  their  devoirs  at  the  Shrine  of  the  Shoe,  but  when  the 
reality,  of  which  this  gaiter  was  simply  the  emblem,  did 
make  her  appearance,  these  pilgrims  did  not  abate  their 
hilarity,  although  they  paid  her  a  certain  rude  respect,  con- 
sistent with  their  life  and  manner  and  her  occupation;  the 
"  widow"  Billings  tended  bar  for  her  brother-in-law,  Jeff.  Bill- 
ings, and  occasionally  "  looked  out "  for  his  faro  game  or 
"pulled  the  cards"  for  speculative  guests  when  Jeff  was  "on 
a  tear." 

"  The  widder  "  was  a  fit  character  to  herd  with  the  hetero- 
geneous community  into  which  she  was  thrown.  She  was  a 
woman  in  sex,  but  her  femininity  extended  no  further.  In 
manners  and  language  she  was  "anion  for  a'  that,"  and 
more  too,  if  certain  stories  in  regard  to  her  masculine  quali- 
ties were  to  be  believed.  Her  features  were  hard  and  coarse, 
r:er  term  was  tall  and  broad,  her  limbs  were  muscular,  and 
■iie  commanded  those  about  her  in  a  full,  deep  alto. 
belt  encircled  her  waist,  in  which  she  carried  a 
^-ized    Davy  six-shooter  and  a   ten-inch   Bowie  knife. 


With  the  revolver  she  was  comparatively  expert,  and  she 
claimed  to  know  the  advantage  obtained  by  the  inventor  of 
the  terrible  knife  which  she  carried,  when  he  curved  back 
the  point  of  the  deadly  weapon;  and  she  talked  as  glibly  of 
driving  it  in  and  giving  the  fatal  half-turn  with  a  flexible 
wrist,  as  did  the  most  reckless  desperado  in  the  Southern 
Mines. 

Why  the  widow  Billings  converted  herself  into  a  perambu- 
lating arsenal  no  one  knew.  No  man  ever  thought  of  insult- 
ing her,  even  by  a  look,  and  in  the  wildest  of  their  drunken 
orgies  they  respected  her  slightest  word.  She  came  from 
Missouri  "  the  plains  across,"  and  that  probably  accounted 
for  her  attitude  of  "  armed  neutrality."  I  must  say  one 
thing  for  "the  widow,"  however,  and  that  is,  her  character 
could  not  be  impeached.  Her  good  name  was  never  sullied  by 
the  breath  of  suspicion,  and  even  now  none  of  the  former 
residents  of  Mormon  Creek  can  say  that  her  womanly  integ- 
rity was  ever  doubted  by  the  men  among  whom  she  so  freely 
mingled.  As  a  barkeeper  she  was  eminently  successful,  for 
she  possessed,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  that  prime  requi- 
site of  the  old-time  "bar-keep,"  namely,  a  broad  thumb  and 
a  wide  forefinger,  with  which  to  "pinch"  the  dust  presented 
bv  the  bibulous  pioneer  in  payment  for  his  liquor;  the  simple 
and  logical  axiom  of  trade  in  those  days  being  :  "  The  larger 
the  pinch  the  greater  the  profit." 

As  a  faro  dealer  Mrs.  Billings  was  unequaled.  She 
watched  the  "  cases  "  as  closely  as  the  players  themselves, 
and  every  "sleeper"  was  so  much  profit  for  the  "bank;" 
she  gathered  it  in  with  all  the  artless  sangfroid 'of  the  veteran 
"check  guerilla."  Under  her  manipulation  the  business  of 
"big  Jeff,"  as  the  herculean  brother-in-law  was  called,  pros- 
pered, and  the  two  rapidly  acquired  considerable  wealth. 

One  day  J  eff  unaccountably  disappeared,  leaving  the  widow 
in  sole  possession  of  "  the  ranch."  A  year  passed  away, 
during  which  time  the  most  diligent  inquiry  failed  to  disclose 
his  whereabout.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  did  Mrs.  Bill- 
ings announce  that  she  "guessed  Jeff  had  gone  for  good; 
anyway  she  wasn't  goin:  to  wait  for  him  any  longer.  He  "d 
dusted  fur  new  diggins  an:  he  could  stay.  Blamed  ef  she 
was  goin:  ter  fool  round,  hopin'  he  :d  turn  up  when  she  was 
least  lookin;  fur  him,  like  a  lost  brother  with  a  strawberry- 
mark  on  the  back  of  his  neck."  She  wanted  everybody  to 
understand,  "fair  and  square,"  that  she  claimed  the  Billings 
property7  as  hers  individually,  from  that  time  henceforth,  ir- 
respective of  any  claims  which  the  absconding  Jeff  might,  in 
the  near  or  distant  future,  put  in.  Then  she  married  Jim 
Hickey,  thereby  closing  out  all  probable  intruders. 

To  conclude  the  widow  Billings'  romance,  all  went  lovely 
until  the  spring  of  '54.  when  Jeff  Billings  returned  to  Mor- 
mon Creek.  Like  Enoch  Arden,  he  came  back  "broke." 
Unlike  the  wife-forsaken  Enoch,  however,  he  did  not  look  in 
at  the  kitchen  window,  and  observing  how  his  domestic  ar- 
rangements had  been  altered,  turn  sadly  away,  and,  seek- 
ing some  secluded  spot,  forgivingly  pass  away  from  the 
scenes  of  life.  To  use  Jeff's  own  expression,  "  that  wasn't 
his  style."  He  "waltzed  "  into  the  bar-room,  and  in  stento- 
rian tones  inquired,  "  Who  3s  running  this  shebang  now  ?  " 
Having  received  previous  information  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  affairs,  he  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  approaching 
Jim  Hickey,  struck  him  full  in  the  face  with  his  powerful  fist, 
stretching  the  husband  of  the  "  widow "  full  length  on  the 
faro  "lay  out"  He  was  about  to  follow  up  this  blow  with  a 
kick:  when  he  was  confronted  by  the  widow  herself.  She 
did  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  draw  her  conspicuous- 
ly displayed  six-shooter  or  Bowie  knife,  but  caught  her 
brother-in-law  by  the  hair  and  drove  her  clenched  fist  into  his 
face,  remarking,  as  she  did  so  :  "  Take  that,  you  whelp; "  (an- 
other blow)  "  and  that,  you  thankless  renegade,"  with  other 
characteristic  objurgations,  as  she  rained  blow  after  blow 
upon  his  head  and  face,  the  crowd  interposing  in  her  behalf 
even'  time  he  made  any  attempt  at  a  formidable  resistance; 
shouting,  as  he  did  so,  in  sarcastic,  but,  to  Jeff  Billings, 
fiendish  accents  :  "  Don't  strike  her,  Jeff."  "  She  "s  a  woman, 
Billings  !"     "  Fair  play,  old  man  !" 

This  was  too  much  for  Jeff.  He  saw  no  way  of  redressing 
his  wrongs,  and  at  last  quietly  submitted  to  be  ignominously 
ejected  from  his  own  house  by  his  irate  sister-in-law.  He 
left  the  camp,  this  time  never  to  return.  The  widow  and  her 
husband  did  not  wait  for  that  contingency,  however,  and  six 
months  afterward  the  exploits  of  this  family  were  but  a  le- 
gend in  the  annals  of  the  camp  —  "  the  first  white  woman  " 
had  gone  to  Texas,  and  Big  Jeff  lingered  out  a  fitful  exist- 
ence on  the  sage  brush  plains  of  Nevada,  E.  H.  C. 

"  Crevasse  Cottage,"  January  20th,  1878. 


A  lady  told  a  curious  tale  at  a  dinner  party  the  other  day. 
She  had  occasion  to  make  extensive  purchases  at  the  "Louvre," 
in  Paris.  She  began  by  buying  silks,  then  laces,  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  all  kinds  of  gauds  ;  but  she  remarked,  as  each 
counter  jumper  conducted  her  to  the  next  rayon,  he  invariably 
called  out  " Deux  cinq!'''  Her  multitudinous  purchases 
were  brought  to  her  at  the  Hotel  Bristol  in  the  morning,  and, 
as  she  paid  the  heavy  bill,  she  begged  the  shop  boy  to  ex- 
plain to  her  the  meaning  of  the  cabalistic  words,  "  Deux 
cinq:'1  He  muttered  excuses,  was  confused,  assured  her  she 
was  mistaken,  but  eventually  admitted  that  she  much  re- 
sembled a  notorious  shop-lifter.  The  chief  of  each  rayon, 
therefore,  enjoined  his  colleague  to  keep  his  two  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  five  fingers.  In  English  shops,  the  salesmen  warn 
each  other  of  the  presence  of  suspected  shop-lifters,  by 
casually  remarking,  in  some  connection  or  other  :  "  Two 
pun'  ten,"  which  the  person  suspected  thinks  means  two 
pounds  ten  shillings. 


Un  mot  de  Bismarck.  "There  is  no  greater  mistake,"  he 
said  the  other  day  to  a  visitor,  "than  to  suppose  that  I  hate 
France.  Pour  moi  la  France  est  le  pays  de  toutes  les  seduc- 
tions. L'Allemagne  est  une  vieille  femme  qui  a  toutes  les 
vertus,  mais  qui  avec  cela  est  renfrogne'e  et  desagreable; 
tandis  que  la  France,  e'est  une  jeune  coquette,  rempHe  des 
charmes.  Elle  couche  avec  le  progres,  et  enfante  l'idde 
nouvelle." 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD  FAVORITES, 


V.- ANTONY  AND    CLEOPATRA. 

[The  following  poem  was  written  by  General  Robert  H.  Lytic  At  the  time 
of  its  publication  it  had  wide  currency  en  its  merits,  and  the  gallant  author's 
death  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  in  the  Federal  armv  on  the  disastrous  field  of 
Chickamauga  created  a  new  interest  for  It.  Since  then  it  has  been  almost  for- 
gotten, but  to  us  it  seems  not  unworthy  to  follow  the  verses  on  the  same  subject 
that  have  preceded  it  in  these  columns.) 

1  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying ! 

Ebbs  the  crimson  life-tide  fast, 
And  the  dark  Plutonian  shadows 

Gather  on  the  evening  blast 
Let  thine  arm,  O  Queen,  support  me  ! 

Hush  thv  sobs  and  bow  thine  ear  ! 
Hearken  to  the  great  heart-secrets 

Thou,  and  thou  alone,  must  hear. 

Though  my  scarred  and  veteran  legions 

Rear  their  eagles  high  no  more. 
And  my  wrecked  and  scattered  galleys 

Strew  dark  Actium's  fatal  shore  ; 
Though  no  glittering  guards  surround  me. 

Prompt  to  do  their  master's  will, 
I  must  perish  like  a  Roman — 

Die  the  great  Triumvir  still ! 

Let  not  Csesar's  servile  minions 

Mock  the  lion  thus  laid  low  ; 
'Twas  no  foeman's  arm  that  felled  him — 

'Twas  his  own  that  dealt  the  blow — 
His  who,  pillowed  on  thy  bosom, 

Turned  aside  from  glory's  ray — 
His  who,  drunk  with  thy  caresses, 

Madly  threw  a  world  away. 

Should  the  base,  plebeian  rabble 

Dare  assail  my  fame  at  Rome, 
Where  my  noble  spouse,  Octavia, 

Weeps  within  her  widowed  home, 
Seek  her  !     Say  the  gods  have  told  me — 

Altars,  augurs,  circling  wings — 
That  her  blood,  with  mine  commingled, 

Yet  shall  mount  the  throne  of  kings  ! 

As  for  thee,  star-eyed  Egyptian  ! 

Glorious  sorceress  of  the  Nile  ! 
Light  the  path  to  Stygian  horrors 

With  the  splendors  of  thy  smile. 
Give  to  Caesar  crowns  and  arches. 

Let  his  brow  the  laurel  twine, 
I  can  scorn  the  Senate's  triumphs. 

Triumphing  in  love  like  thine 

I  am  dying.  Egypt,  dying ! 

Hark  !  the  insulting  foeman's  cry  ! 
They  are  coming  !     Quick,  my  falchion  ! 

Let  me  front  them  ere  I  die. 
Ah  !  no  more  amid  the  battle 

Shall  my  heart  exulting  swell ; 
Isis  and  Osiris  guard  thee — 

Cleopatra —  Rome — farewell ! 


COLLABORATED   CAT. 


In  the  summer  of  1S6-,  two  of  our  since  famous  littera- 
teurs were  living  in  lodgings  not  far  from  the  junction  of 
Bush  and  Kearny  streets.  One  morning,  in  the  presence 
of  a  mutual  friend,  each  complained  of  the  feline  disturbances 
of  the  night  previous,  and  expres?ed  himself  in  such  trench- 
ant phrase,  that  upon  a  jocose  challenge  they  engaged  in  a 
pen-and-ink  contest  upon  the  subject.  The  time  allotted 
was  ten  minutes,  when,  a  manuscript  (without  erasure)  was 
to  be  produced  which  should  be  accepted  for  publication. 
Failure  involved  the  then  somewhat  formidable  cost  of  three 
breakfasts  at  the  Poodle  Dog.  The  result  was  two  half- 
sheets  of  manuscript,  which  can  be  seen  at  the  Bohemian 
Club  Rooms  in  this  city,  and  are  now  published  for  the  first 
time : 

"  Like  carven  stone,  Grimalkin  sat 

Upon  my  neighbor  s  gable  peak  ; 

Against  the  pane  I  leaned  my  cheek, 
And  idly  looked  at  this  and  that. 
Enrobed  in  splendor,  l?ke  a  queen, 

The  moon  serenely  smiled  on  all ; 
Above  the  eaves,  with  stealthy  mien. 

My  Tabby  made  a  social  call. 

' '  With  eyes  that  in  their  sockets  burned, 

Grimalkin  raised  his  lively  hair. 

And  waved  his  caudal  flag  in  air  ; 
Then  like  a  Modoc  chief  he  turned, 

And  gave  his  war-cry  then  and  there. 
The  scene  dispelled  my  moody  cares  ; 

I  laughed  my  fitful,  reckless  laugh  ; 
Then  turned  me  down  the  area  stairs, 

And  sought  the  drink  the  Teutons  quaff, 

J.  M." 


In  Oneida,  New  York,  it  is  indeed  "a  wise  child  that 
knows  its  own  father" — or  mother  either  for  that  matter. 
All  babes  bom  in  that  Community  are  taken  from  their 
mothers  at  birth  and  handed  over  to  others  to  rear,  and  all 
are  owned  in  common. 


"The  cat  is  a  domesticated  savage,  without  sentiment  and 
without  gratitude.  While  the  dog  salutes  you,  smiling  at 
both  ends,  the  cat  receives  you  with  the  urbanity  of  an  ice- 
berg. You  may  conciliate  their  indifference  by  stroking  the 
spinal  column  ;  but  beware  of  treachery,  for  their  feet  are 
provided  with  fangs,  and  they  are  liable  in  an  inspired 
moment  to  turn  and  rend  you.  They  seem  to  have  no  fear 
of  future  punishment,  as  they  violate  every  commandment 
of  the  decalogue. 

"The  name  is  evidently  an  abbreviation  of  the  word 
'  scat,' and  to  avoid  undue  familiarity,  it  is  policy,  perhaps, 
to  address  them  without  the  abbreviation. 

"  I  once  had  a  misunderstanding  with  a  cat  that  came  to 
serenade  me  at  an  unseasonable  hour.  The  result  was  a 
bill  from  my  landlady  for  broken  china,  a  pair  of  divorced 
boots,  and  a  bad  cold.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  cat 
had  the  last  word.  They  have  a  mania  for  giving  con- 
certs, and,  while  they  are  not  pleasing  vocalists,  they  impart 
a  marvelous  tone  to  stringed  instruments.  They  manifest 
little  emotion  save  upon  one  subject,  and  yet  you  can  safely 
judge  of  the  state  of  their  feelings  by  the  size  of  their  tails. 
A  cat  in  a  fit  is  a  sad  sight ;  it  is  always  attended  with  a  de- 
gree of  uncertainty  as  to  which  will  prevail,  the  cat  or  the  fit. 

"Rat-traps  are 'more  taciturn  than  cats,  and  perhaps  as 
effective ;  but  I  have  never  had  much  respect  for  rat-traps — 
they  have  even  less  conscience  than  cats.  A  reasonable 
number  of  cats  is  perhaps  necessary  to  well-organized 
society,  but  they  swarm  too  frequently  to  be  pleasant.  They 
seldom  die  and  never  migrate  of  their  own  accord.  When 
virtue  has  ceased  to  be  patient,  they  are  sent  away  in  sacks. 

M,  X" 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


^sr*-^ 


A  French  balloonist  has  printed  an  account  of  twenty- 
four  aerial  vovages.     It  is  light  reading  of  a  high  order. 


Professor  J.  S.  Blackie:s  Wise  Men  of  Greece  gives  the 
reader  a  taste  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  leaves  it  in  his 
mouth.     Cloves. 

Edward  Everett  Hale's  new  book,  What  Career?  is  to 
form  a  companion  volume  to  the  wholesome  book  for  young 
people,  How  To  D->  It. 

A  new  translation  (making  about  the  twenty-fifth  in  Eng- 
lish) of  Dante's  Inferno  is  just  printed  in  London  under  the 
title  of  The  Vision  of  Hell,  by  C.  Tomlinson. 


Ex-Queen  Isabella  has  gone  in  for  literature,  and  Gail 
Hamilton  looks  over  her  gold-bowed  spectacles,  adjusts 
her  false  front,  and  asks  with  natural  solicitude  :  "Is  she  a 
nice  person." 

Under  the  title  of  The  Great  Thirst  Land,  Captain  Parker 
Gilmore  has  in  CasselTs  London  press  an  account  of  his  ride 
through  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  States,  and  Natal,  in 
South  Africa. 

Puck  has  followed  the  bad  example  of  Punch,  and  issued 
a  Puck  Almanac,  than  which  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  anything  duller,  since  the  last  ones  by  Josh  Bill- 
ings and  Dr.  Ayer. 

The  new  book  on  Mont  Blanc,  by  Viollet-le-Duc,  describes 
with  scientific  precision  the  mechanical  forces  at  work  in  the 
formation  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  does  justice  to  the 
whole  tribe  of  Alpine  explorers. 

The  English  art  journal,  The  Portfolio,  which  is  edited  by 
Mr.  Philip  G.  Hamerton,  will  this  year  make  a  specialty  of 
contemporary  art,  and  its  etchings  will  reproduce  pictures  by 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  Alma  Tadema,  and  other  leading  artists  of 
the  time. 

The  London  Publishers'  Circular  offers  this  consolation  to 
the  depressed  book-trade,  that  "  the  best  books  have  the 
largest,  as  they  always  have  the  most  enduring  circulation."' 
Witness  Tupper's  Proverbial  Philosophy  and  That  Husband 
tf  Your'n. 

Mrs.  Southworth's  forty-fourth  volume  is  now  announced 
by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers — The  Phantom  Wedding. 
The  plot,  characters  and  dialogue  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  other  forty-three  volumes,  and  ought  to  be  equally  pop- 
ular with  those  who  like — and  have  survived — the  others. 


The  Saturday  Review  finds  in  Cherry  Ripe,  the  new  novel 
of  a  popular  lady  novelist,  Miss  Helen  Mathers,  a  great  deal 
of  that  "  maudlin,  unhealthy  sentiment3'  which  the  book  itself 
denounces.  But  then  the  Saturday  finds  the  same  qualities 
unpleasantly  conspicuous  in  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

Herr  Rohlfs  is  now  organizing  an  expedition  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Eastern  Sahara  Tripoli  will  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  expedition,  and  it  will  explore  the  mysterious 
oases  of  Wajunga  and  Kufara,  hitherto  untrodden  by  any 
European  traveler.  The  report  of  this  expedition  will  neces- 
sarily be  a  valuable  and  interesting  work. 


The  North  American  Review  will  hereafter  be  published 
every  other  month,  or  six  times  a  year,  instead  of  three 
times,  as  heretofore.  The  removal  of  the  seat  of  publication 
of  this  periodical  from  Boston  to  New  York  is  only  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  proves  that  this  city  is 
the  literary  as  well  as  the  commercial  centre  of  the  country-. 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  says  the  six  greatest  works  of  fic- 
tion of  this  century  are  Richteris  Titan,  Goethe's  Wilhelm 
Meister,  Hugo's  Les  Miserables,  Scott's  Ivan/ioe,  Thackeray's 
Newcomes,  and  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  in  the 
order  named  ;  with  a  "  great  gap  "  between  the  first  three 
and  the  last — a  gap  which,  in  our  humble  judgment,  ought 
to  have  been  filled  with  Theresa  Corlett's  ode  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria. 


D.  Appleton  &  Company  have  added  to  their  "  Collection  of 
Foreign  Authors  " — making  the  sixth  volume  of  that  excellent 
series — Romances  of  ike  East,  translated  from  the  French  of 
the  Comte  de  Gobinau,  now  French  minister  to  Sweden. 
These  sketches  are  the  fruit  of  long  study  and  observation 
under  special  advantages  (for  M.  de  Gobinau  once  repre- 
sented France  at  the  Persian  court),  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  light  they  throw  on  oriental  life  and  manners. 


It  seems  that  Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  does  not  know-, 
after  all,  but  that  there  may  be  a  conscious  hereafter  for  the 
human  family.  He  declares  himself  an  infidel  as  far  as  the 
Bible  is  concerned,  and  says  he  does  not  believe  in  religion  ; 
but  adds  :  "  I  am  aboard  of  a  great  shipr  I  do  not  know 
what  port  she  left  or  whither  she  is  bound.  I  do  not  know 
the  captain,  and  am  not  on  speaking  terms  with  the  pilot. 
She  may  go  down  with  all  on  board,  or  she  may  reach  some 
sunny  port.     I  do  not  know." 


Mr.  Charles  Reade  sends  a  letter  to  Harpers  Weekly ',  which 
ends  with  this  characteristic  passage  :  "  I  believe,  that  c  the 
coming  man '  is  the  '  either  handed  man ' — that  is  to  say, 
neither  '  right-handed '  nor  '  left-handed,'  but  a  man  rescued 
in  time  from  parroted  mothers,  cuckoo  nurses,  and  starling 
nurse  maids,  with  their  pagan  nursery  rhymes  and  their 
pagan  prejudices  against  the  left  hand ;  in  short,  a  man  as 
perfect  in  his  limbs  as  his  Creator  intended,  who  has  been  a 
great  deal  kinder  to  man  than  man  has  been  to  himself ;  for 
■d  is  man's  own  doing  that  he  is  any  more  semiplegiac  or  lop- 
limbed  than  a  lion,  a  raccoon,  a  fog,  a  tiger,  or  an  ape." 


Colonel  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.'s,  papers  on  the  Moselle, 
which  were  first  published  in  Scribner's  Monthly,  have  been 
reprinted  in  book  form  (The  Bride  of  the  Rhine)  by  James 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  with  additions,  and  a  paper  on  the  Latin 
poet  Ausonius  and  his  poem  "  Mosel,"  by  Charles  T.  Brookes. 
Colonel  Waring,  who  is  a  practical  farmer  as  well  as  an  ob- 
serving traveler,  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  in  this 
little  volume.  He  traveled  two  hundred  miles  up  this  pretty 
river  in  a  rowboat,  stopping  where  he  felt  like  stopping  and 
staying  as  long  as  he  wanted  to.  The  chapter  on  the  wine- 
making  districts  is  of  peculiar  interest,  coming  from  a  man 
who  understands  the  subject. 


The  February  issue  of  Scribner's  Monthly  is  called  a  Mid- 
winter Number.  Its  cover  is  specially  designed,  and  is 
splashed  with  snow — the  table  of  contents  pushed  out  of 
sight  to  make  way  for  a  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth,  upon 
which  snow-birds  peep  in  a  pretty  rank.  The  number  con- 
tains a  full-page  frontispiece,  a  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
by  Wyatt  Eaton,  engraved  in  reproduction  of  Mr.  Eaton's 
style  by  Cole.  The  picture  is  faced  with  a  sonnet  on  Lincoln 
by  Mr.  Stoddard:  seeing  the  picture  he  offered  to  write  a 
poem  to  accompany  it,  and  on  Christmas  Day,  taking  refuge 
at  the  Century  Club,  fulfilled  his  promise  in  a  sonnet  that 
will  not  hurt  the  weakest  patient  if  taken  in  moderation. 


"  The  Young  Ladies'  Saturday  Morning  Club,"  of  Hart- 
ford, has  already  been  in  existence  two  years,  and  is  not  the 
only  one  of  the  institutions  in  that  city,  but  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  what  women  can  do  when  associated  together  for 
intellectual  improvement.  Among  the  weighty  topics  they 
have  already  wrestled  with  are  "The  Legal  Disabilities  of 
Married  Women,"  and  "The  Literature  of  Scandinavia  and 
Russia."  They  have  already  received  encouragement  in  the 
way  of  lectures  from  such  prominent  literary  lights  as  Mark 
Twain,  Colonel  Higginson,  Dr.  Holland,  and  Mr.  Howells,  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly — while  the  beauty  and  intelligence  of 
the  members  are  said  to  be  even  disturbing  the  reveries  of  the 
bachelor,  "  Ik  Marvel." 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  contributed  a  story  to  the 
Christmas  number  of  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  called  "  The 
Pearl  Shell  Necklace,"  which  is  said  to  be  worthy  of  his  father. 
Speaking  of  this  author  a  London  letter-writer  says :  "  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  by  the  by,  is  making  his  way  rapidly  in  our  re- 
public of  letters.  He  has  been  writing  some  political  articles 
in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  lately,  and  even,-  magazine  editor 
who  can  afford  to  pay  well  is  anxious  for  essays  or  stories 
from  his  pen.  Julian  Hawthorne  lives  very  quietly  some  ten 
miles  out  of  London,  visits  town  occasionally,  and  may  some- 
times be  seen  at  the  Savage  Club.  He  is  silent,  like  his 
father,  but  when  once  interested  in  a  subject  or  a  man,  he 
brightens  up  and  his  manner  is  as  winning  as  his  conversa- 
tion. 


A  DREAM  OF  VENICE, 


Written  for  the  Argonaut  by  Joaquin  Miller, 


Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake  has  just  brought  out  a  new  edition 
of  his  valuable  Hints  on  Household  Taste,  and  his  readers 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  substituted  many  new 
designs  for  the  old  ones.  In  speaking  of  these  he  says  : 
"  The  reader  must,  however,  be  cautioned  against  suppos- 
ing that  designs  represented  on  the  small  scale  of  the  wood- 
cuts contained  in  this  volume  can  serve  as  correct  models  for 
reproduction  by  upholsterers  and  cabinet-makers,  without 
the  working  drawings  necessary  for  their  proper  execution. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  to  state  this,  as  American  tradesmen 
are  advertising  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  Eastlake  furni- 
ture, with  the  production  of  which  the  author  has  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  for  the  taste  of  which  he  cannot  be  re- 
sponsible." 

Wm.  F.  Gill  promises  a  new  edition  of  his  Life  of  Poey 
enlarged  by  some  forty  pages  of  new  matter,  and  with  a.  fac- 
simile of  a  previously  unpublished  letter  by  him.  It  will 
include  Poe's  critique  on  Gris wold's  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America,  published  in  the  Museum,  Philadelphia,  in  1843, 
and  preserved  by  Thos.  Cotrell  Clarke,  who  was  associated 
with  Poe  in  the  editorship  of  that  paper.  It  is  interesting, 
not  only  for  its  place  in  the  Poe-Griswold  controversy,  but 
also  as  containing  the  germs  of  his  essay  on  versification,  in 
this  first  sketch  of  which  Griswolds  poetry  is  made  the 
"  awful  example."  A  letter  of  Mrs.  Susan  Archer  Weiss, 
formerly  Miss  Tully,  of  Richmond,  furnishes  some  interest- 
ing particulars  as  to  Poe's  life  in  that  city. 


Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  possesses  a  very  remarkable  album,  filled 
with  contributions,  extempore  and  otherwise,  of  the  most 
famous  persons  of  the  time.  On  one  page  Southey  has  writ- 
ten, in  allusion  to  the  autographs  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and 
Daniel  O'Connell,  which  were  inscribed  on  the  next  leaf : 

"Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together, 
But  vide  the  opposite  page  ; 
And  thence  you  may  gather  I  'm  not  of  a  feather 
With  some  of  the  birds  in  this  cage." 

Later,  when    Dickens   furnished   his   little  contribution,  he 
wrote,  in  allusion  to  Southey's  change  of  opinion  : 

"  Now,  if  I  don't  make 
The  completest  mistake 
That  ever  put  man  in  a  rage, 
This  bird  of  two  weathers 
Has  moulted  his  feathers. 
And  left  them  in  some  other  cage." 

All  this  is  very  melancholy,  but  these  persons  meant  well, 
no  doubt. 


Almost  the  only  reason  for  cooling   in  love  is  feeling  too 
mucVloved. — La  Bruyere, 


I. 

High  over  my  head,  carved  cornice,  quaint  spire. 
And  ancient-built  palaces  knocked  their  gray  brows 
Together  and  frowned.     The  slow-creeping  scows 
Scraped  the  wall  on  each  side.     High  over,  the  fire 
Of  sudden-born  morning  came  flaming  in  bars. 
While  up  through  my  chasm  I  could  count  the  stars. 
My  God  !     Such  damp  ruin  !    The  dank  smell  of  death 
Came  up  the  canal :  I  could  scarce  take  my  breath ! 
Twas  a  fit  place  for  pirates,  for  women  who  keep 
Contagion  of  body  and  soul  where  they  sleep. 

II. 

Great  heaven  !    A  white  hand  did  beckon  to  me 
From  an  old  mouldy  door,  and  almost  in  my  reach. 
I  sprang  to  the  sill  as  one  wrecked  to  a  beach : 

I  sprang  with  wide  arms :  it  was  she  !  it  was  she  ! 

In  such  a  damn'd  place  !    And  what  was  her  trade  ? 
To  think  I  had  followed,  so  faithful,  so  far. 
From  eternity's  brink,  from  star  to  white  star. 

To  find  her,  to  find  her,  nor  wife  nor  sweet  maid  ! 
To  find  her  a  shameless  poor  creature  of  shame, 
A  nameless  lost  body,  men  hardly  dare  name. 

III. 
All  alone  in  her  pride,  on  that  damp,  dismal  floor, 
She  stood  to  entice  me.     I  bowed  me  before 

All-conquering  beauty.     I  called  her  my  queen. 
I  told  her  my  love  as  I  would  have  told 
My  love,  had  I  found  her  as  pure  as  gold, 

I  reached  her  my  hand,  as  fearless  a  man 
As  man  fronting  cannon.     I  cried :  ' '  Come  forth 
To  the  sun !     There  are  lands  to  the  south,  to  the  north, 
Anywhere  where  you  will.     Dash  the  shame  from  your  brow  ; 
Come  with  me,  forever ;  and  come  with  me  now  ! " 

IV. 

Why,  I  had  turned  pirate  for  her  !     I  had  seen 
Tall  ships  burned  from  seas,  like  to  stubble  from  field. 
I  would  not  now  forsake  her.     WTiy  should  I  now  yield, 
When  she  needed  me  most?    Had  I  found  her  a  queen, 
And  beloved  by  the  world — why,  what  had  I  done? 
I  had  wooed  her,  and  wooed  her,  and  wooed  till  I  won  ! 
Then,  if  I  had  loved  her  with  gold  and  fair  fame, 
Would  not  I  now  love  her,  and  love  her  the  same  ? 
My  soul  hath  a  pride.     I  would  tear  out  my  heart 
And  feed  it  to  dogs,  could  it  play  such  a  part. 

V. 
It  told  her  all  things.     Her  brow  took  a  frown ; 
Her  grand  Titan  beauty,  so  tall,  so  serene. 
The  one  perfect  woman,  mine  own  idol  queen ! 
Her  proud  swelling  bosom  it  broke  up  and  down ; 
Then  she  spake,  and  she  shook  in  her  soul  as  she  said. 
With  her  small  hands  upheld  to  her  bent,  aching  head  : 
'  Go  back  to  the  world  !     Go  back  and  alone. 
Thou  strange,  stormy  soul,  intense  as  my  own  ! " 
I  said  :  "  I  will  wait !     I  will  wait  in  the  pass 
Of  death,  until  Time  he  shall  break  his  glass ! 

VI. 
'  Don't  you  know  me,  my  bride  of  the  white  worlds  before  ? 
Why,  don't  you  remember  the  white  milky-way 

Of  stars,  that  we  Uaversed  a  life-time  through? 
We  were  counung  the  colors,  we  were  naming  the  seas 
Of  the  vaster  ones.     You  remember  the  trees 
That  swayed  in  the  cloudy  white  heavens,  and  bore 

Bright  crvstals  of  sweets,  and  the  sweet  manna-dew? 
Why,  you  smile  as  you  weep,  and  you  lift  up  your  brow, 
And  your  bright  eyes  speak,  and  you  know  me  now  ! 
You  know  me  as  if  'twere  but  yesterday  ! 

VII. 
'  Now,  here  in  the  lands  where  the  gods  did  love, 
Where  the  white  Europa  was  won — she  rode 

Her  milk-white  bull  through  these  same  warm  seas — 
Yea,  here  in  the  lands  where  the  Hercules, 
With  the  lion's  heart  and  the  heart  of  the  dove. 

Did  walk  in  his  naked  great  strength,  and  suode 
In  the  sensuous  air  with  his  lion's  skin 
Flapping  and  fretting  his  knotted  thews, 
Where  Theseus  did  wander,  and  Jason  cruise — 
Lo !  here  let  the  life  of  all  lives  begin. 

VIII. 
"  Lo !  here  where  the  Orient  balms  blow  in, 

Where  heaven  is  kindest,  where  all  God's  blue 
Seems  a  great  gate  opened  to  welcome  you, 
Come,  rise  and  go  forth,  and  forget  your  sin ! " 
Then  rose  her  great  heart,  so  grander  far 
Than  I  had  believed  on  that  outermost  star; 
And  she  put  by  her  tears,  and  calmly  she  said, 
With  hands  held  low  and  with  bended  head : 
"Go  thou  through  the  doors  of  death,  and  wait 
For  me  on  the  innermost  side  of  the  gate. 

IX. 

"  It  is  breaki^mv  heart ;  but  'us  best,"  she  said. 

"  Thank  God  that  this  life  is  but  a  day's  span, 
But  a  wayside  inn  for  weary,  worn  man — 
A  night  and  a  day,  and  to-morrow  the  spell 
Of  darkness  is  broken.     Now,  darling,  farewell ! 

Nay,  touch  not  the  hem  of  my  robe  !     It  is  red 

With  sins  that  your  own  sex  heaped  on  my  head. 
But  go,  love,  go  !     Yet  remember  this  plan, 

That  whoever  dies  first  is  to  sit  down  and  wait 

Inside  death's  door,  and  watch  at  the  gate." 

X. 
Then  I  grew  noble.     Yea,  I  grew  so  tall 

I  could  almost  reach  to  the  golden  hair 

Of  that  poor,  pitiful  Cyprian  there. 
I  did  let  my  manUe  of  self-love  fall, 
And  I  stood  all  naked,  so  weak,  so  small, 

I  wondered  that  I  could  ever  now  dare 
Lift  up  my  prayer  to  Heaven  at  all.     .     .     . 

And  I  accepted  her  lesson.     I  said. 

With  hands  clasped  down  and  daclining  head  : 
"  I  will  go,  I  will  wait  by  the  gates  of  the  dead. 

XI. 
'  And  you,  O  woman  !  go  patient  on  through 
The  course  that  man  hath  compelled  you  to. 
Then  back  to  your  mother,  the  earth,  my  love  ; 

Go,  press  to  her  bosom  your  beautiful  brow, 
Till  it  blends  with  your  clay,  and  so  purifies 
Your  flesh  of  the  stains  that  so  sully  it  now  ; 
Lie  down  in  the  loam,  the  populous  loam, 
Yea,  sleep  for  the  eons  with  death ;  then  rise 
As  white,  as  light  as  the  wings  of  a  dove — 
And  so  made  holy,  O  love,  come  home ! 

XII. 
"  Farewell  for  all  time  !    And  now,"  I  said, 
"What  thing  upon  earth  have  I  left  to  do? 
Why,  I  shall  go  down  through  the  gates  of  the  dead, 

And  wait  for  your  coming  your  long  life  through. 
As  you  have  commanded,  lo  !  I  shall  obey. 
I  shall  sit,  I  shall  wait  for  you,  love,  alway — 

Shall  wait  by  the  side  of  the  gate  for  yon, 

Waiting,  and  counting  the  days  as  '.  ■■ 

Shall  wait  as  that  beggar  that  sat  by  • '. 
Of  Jerusalem,  w:aiting  the  Judgment  D.' 
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In  the  new  form  in  which  the  ARGONAUT  is  printed  we 
recommend  our  lady  friends,  upon  its  receipt,  to  stitch  and 
cut  it.  We  advise  our  gentlemen  readers  to  borrow  two 
pins,  and  then,  when  cut,  it  may  be  read  as  a  magazine. 
When  we  get  rich  enough  we  shall  have  it  cut,  stitched,  and 
folded  by  a  machine.  These  machines  are  now  in  use  at 
the*East,  but  they  are  expensive  ;  and,  although  our  parents 
are  wealthy,  we  do  not  feel  quite  able  to  send  for  one  yet. 


The  basis  upon  which  our  savings  banks  are  founded 
makes  payment  to  depositors  upon  demand  impossible.  The 
intelligent  depositor  knows  that  his  or  her  small  sum  goes  to 
the  making  up  of  an  amount  large  enough  to  be  invested 
upon  mortgage  for  a  term  of  years.  Depositors  deliberately 
contract  to  place  the  money  out  of  their  hands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  safety  for  their  money  and  interest  for  its 
use.  They  agree  to  give  the  bank  thirty  days'  notice  when 
they  want  their  money,  and  they  know  that  if  they  all  de- 
mand their  deposits  at  the  same  time  that  they  cannot  get 
them.  A  run  upon  a  savings  bank  is  an  insane  and  stupid 
act  :  first,  because  the  money  is  safe  ;  and,  second,  be- 
cause, upon  filing  the  notice,  interest  ceases.  The  result  is, 
that  those  who  get  scared  and  make  the  run  lose  their  inter- 
est, while  those  who  keep  cool  and  do  not  lose  their  heads 
get  interest  and  principal.  If  those  excitable  and  cowardly 
people  who  sell  their  bank  books  at  a  discount  on  their  bal- 
ances, would  reflect  that  they  are  being  purchased  by  money- 
lenders and  capitalists,  they  would  think  twice  before  they 
exchanged  pass-books  for  the  coin  they  do  not  need.  We 
believe  the  savings  banks  doing  business  upon  real  estate 
securities  are  entirely  safe,  and  that  the  scare  which  began 
last  week,  and  which  has  now  happily  abated,  was  a  foolish 
and  baseless  one. 


Those  members  of  the  Legislature  who  think  they  see  in 
this  labor  agitation  an  opportunity  for  successful  demagog- 
ism  will  do  well  to  first  calculate  the  respective  forces  of  the 
parties  engaged.  Those  members  who  think  to  make  their 
position  more  acceptable  to  (he  people  by  buttering  their  re- 
marks will  do  well  to  reflect.  There  are  two  sides  to  this 
question,  and  only  two  ;  there  is  no  middle  ground,  no  half- 
way house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  politician  who  is 
too  tired  to  make  the  entire  trip.  Riotous  conduct  and  ut- 
terance of  incendiary  language  calculated  to  incite  a  breach 
of  the  peace  is  an  offense  against  the  common  law,  for  which 
there  is  no  apology  or  excuse  to  be  drawn  from  the  constitu- 
tional enjoyment  of  the  right  of  free  speech.  Overheated 
language  in  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  debate  is  one 
thing;  deliberate  and  premeditated  organization  for  over- 
turning the  law  is  quite  another.  The  chance  utterance  of 
the  orator  is  not  to  be  measured  in  its  criminal  intent  with 
the  well  matured  conspiracy  that  would  subvert  society.  We 
would  not  have  our  legislators  lose  their  heads  in  their  en- 
deavor to  pass  laws  to  meet  a  special  exigency,  but  if  the 
Criminal  Code  is  too  feeble  to  guard  life  and  property  from 
the  attacks  of  the  criminal  and  vicious,  we  would  restore 
those  provisions  of  the  common  law  that  are  the  growth  of 
the  experience  of  half  a  thousand  years  of  English  history. 
We  have  every  respect  for  Mr.  Senator  Creed  Haymondand 
his  Code,  and  hope  he  will  not  take  it  unkindly  if  we  sug- 
gest that  it  does  not  contain  all  the  legal  wisdom  of  Justin- 
ian's Pandects,  of  Napoleon's  Code,  of  Grotius  and  Puffen- 
dorff,  of  Blackstone  and  Kent,  and  that  it  is  not  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  the  wise  jurisprudence  and  legislation  that  has 
occurred  since  the  compilation  of  the  corpus  juris  civilis. 
The  question  with  us  in  San  Francisco  is  a  practical  one. 
We  must  have  laws  to  protect  our  lives  and  properties  from 
the  acts  of  violent  men,  and  we  have  a  right  to  place  a  lit- 
eral interpretation  upon  language  that  threatens  to  take  life 
destroy  property. 


SENATOR   MORTON'S  CHINESE  REPORT, 


Posthumous  writings  are  sometimes  bad  for  posthumous 
fame — illustrated  in  the  case  of  Senator  Morton.  If  the 
mutilated  report  read  in  the  Senate  over"  his  political 
remains  be  genuine,  it  shows  one  of  two  things — either  that 
the  Senator  had  but  poor  receptive  capacity  for  facts,  or  was 
but  a  shallow  reasoner  in  deducing  conclusions  from  them. 
The  statesman  who  sees  all  the  vexed  political  problems  in- 
volved in  the  Chinese  question  solved  by  making  of  the 
moon-eyed  barbarian  a  citizen,  deserves  all  the  sympathy 
that  is  accorded  to  the  dead.  In  remembering  the  sense  and 
services  of  the  dead  Senator,  it  will  be  necessary'  to  throw 
the  mantle  of  forgetfulness  over  this  blunder  of  his  failing 
faculties.  We  say,  if  the  mutilated  report  be  genuine.  We 
hope  it  is  not ;  we  hope  it  will  turn  out  to  be  the  garbled 
fragments  of  an  incomplete  report,  or  a  base  forgery  ;  and 
we  write  thus  because  on  the  very  day  this  document  was  so 
indecorously  paraded  in  the  Senate,  we  received  a  private 
letter  from  the  Hon.  E.  R.  Meade,  member  of  Congress  from 
New  York,  and  colleague  of  Senator  Morton  upon  the 
Chinese  Commission,  before  which  Commission  we  appeared 
as  attorney  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  From  this  letter 
we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

"  The  ARGONAUT  of  December  29th  contains  an  article 
respecting  Mr.  Morton's  views  on  Chinese  immigration,  as 
vouched  for  by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  Tribune  is  in- 
correct as  to  what  views  he  entertained,  and,  to  make  the 
matter  more  plain,  I  will  explain." 

Here  followed  certain  matters  personal  to  other  gentlemen 
of  the  Commission,  which  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish.    He  continues  : 

"  It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  we  concluded  to  spare 
no  pains  in  order  to  give  the  Chinese  a  full,  fair  hearing.  In 
addition  to  this,  I  found  by  our  daily  conversation  that  he  and 
I  agreed  in  the  belief  that  the  evil  had  been  exaggerated, 
and  that  the  principle  of  a  common  fellowship  and  equality 
in  all  mankind  embraced  the  Chinese  as  well.  Our  judg- 
ments were  not  fixed,  but  our  impressions  were,  as  com- 
monly held  in  the  East,  that  some  mere  local  troubles,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  labor  question,  had  been  given  undue  promi- 
nence by  the  people  of  California,  who,  ordinarily,  wrere 
inflicted  with  little  bother  respecting  Federal  affairs. 

"After  our  return  to  Washington,  I  had  several  interviews 
with  the  Senator,  and  found  in  course  of  our  conversations 
that  our  previous  impressions  were  entirely  changed,  and 
that  we  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  restricting  or  prohibiting 
immigration — restriction,  if  it  could  be  carried  out  practica- 
bly, which  we  doubted  ;  otherwise,  prohibition.  One  thing 
the  Senator  seemed  to  be  bothered  about  sorely,  and  that 
was,  how  to  prohibit  the  lower  class  (coolies),  and  permit  the 
immigration  of  the  better  class  of  merchants,  etc.,  which, 
on  so  many  accounts,  seemed  desirable.  I  thought  I  saw 
the  way  clear,  but  he  did  not.  When  the  report  was  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  Committee  by  Sargent,  Senator 
Morton  and  I  agreed  that,  while  its  conclusions  were  in  the 
main  correct,  yet  they  were  not  offered  in  an  acceptable  form 
to  meet  the  public  mind — in  fact,  seemed  to  he  partisan,  in- 
stead of  judicial,  and  that  another  report  should  be  pre- 
pared, which,  I  understood,  was  to  correspond  in  general 
conclusions,  but  would  recommend  relief  through  the  treaty 
power  of  Government,  instead  of  by  legislation,  as  proposed 
by  Senator  Sargent. 

"  Mr.  Morton  was  to  write  out  the  report,  or  rather  it  was 
understood  that  we  were  together  to  do  it,  but  the  constant 
attention  to  the  Electoral  Commission  prevented  our  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  for  while  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
I  was  on  the  Louisiana  Special  Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

"  Finding  that  the  Senator  would  not  be  able  to  make  the 
report,  and  as,  by  reason  of  not  being  returned  to  Congress. 
I  would  not  be  able  to  join  with  him  at  a  later  day,  I  pre- 
pared some  remarks,  which  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  February,  1S77 ;  but  before  presenting  these  re- 
marks I  gave  a  printed  copy  to  Senator  Morton,  and  under- 
stood that  he  concurred  in  them.  At  any  rate,  they  em- 
bodied the  substance  of  our  conclusions  on  the  subject." 

We  had  concluded,  from  our  conversations  with  Senator 
Morton,  and  from  the  character  of  the  interrogations  that 
he  propounded  to  witnesses,  that  he  did  favor  Chinese  immi- 
gration, and  that  he  did  think  it  best  to  make  them  citizens, 
and  so  stated  in  the  ARGONAUT.  We  shall  be  glad  to  find 
ourselves  mistaken,  and  that  this  posthumous  paper  of  Sen- 
ator Morton's  is  either  a  garbled  fragment  or  an  out-and-out 
forgery,  and  that  his  opinions  were  in  accordance  with  the 
understanding  of  his  honorable  colleague,  Mr.  Meade,  and 
worthy  of  the  reputation  the  Senator  had,  we  suppose,  justly 
acquired  for  comprehensive  views  and  sound  statesmanship. 


Most  of  the  failures  of  banks,  corporations,  companies,  and 
individuals  have,  as  their  leading  characteristic,  an  element 
of  crime  and  an  antecedent  history  of  extravagance  and  folly 
on  the  part  of  their  managers.  The  suspension  of  the 
banking-house  of  Hickox  &  Spear  is  a  noticeable  exception 
to  the  rule  as  we  have  indicated  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  house  was  compelled  to  succumb,  but  when  the  calamity 


overtook  it,  its  manager,  Mr.  George  Hickox,  met  it  like  a 
brave  and  honest  man.  Every  dollar  of  property  in  hypoth- 
ecation with  him,  or  in  the  keeping  of  his  vaults,  was  found 
untouched.  He  did  not  favor  one  creditor  at  the  expense  of 
the  many,  nor  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  few.  He  did 
not  struggle  into  deeper  entanglement  when  he  was  brought 
to  face  the  peril  of  the  situation.  He  did  what  a  prudent 
and  honest  business  man,  who  finds  himself  in  financial  em- 
barrassment, should  always  do.  He  stopped.  He  turned 
nit  his  property  into  a  common  fund  for  the  benefit  of  credit- 
ors. He  saved  his  good  name.  For  such  men  there  is  sym- 
pathy; for  such  men  there  is  reserved  a  prosperous  future. 
The  debts  of  the  late  firm  of  Hickox  &  Spear  will  be  fully 
paid. 


When  the  kind  attorneys  of  the  Six  Chinese  Companies 
represent  to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  that  there  is  a 
divided  public  sentiment  upon  the  Chinese  question  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  we  beg  them  to  consider  the  following  evi- 
dences of  an  united  opinion.  The  question,  as  we  preseut 
it,  is  with  this  limitation  :  "  Full  protection  of  the  law  and 
generous  treatment  of  all  Chinese  now  here  ;  intelligent  re- 
striction, within  the  necessities  of  commerce,  to  a  future  im- 
migration of  the  Chinese  working  classes,  and  an  absolute 
restriction  of  all  paupers  and  criminals."  Our  proposition  is 
broadly  this  :  that  all  intelligent  people  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast,  who  are  not  making  money  out  of  the  Chinese,  are  in 
favor  of  limiting  the  immigration.  We  emphasize  this  posi- 
tion by  asserting  that  there  is  not  an  intelligent  and  disinter- 
ested gentleman  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  who  does  not  agree 
to  the  postulate  as  we  have  defined  it.  There  is  no  respect- 
able clergyman  of  any  church,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  except 
those  having  Chinese  missionary  connections,  that  do  not 
fully  subscribe  to  the  proposition  of  restricted  immigration. 
There  is  no  lawyer  who  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  their  attor- 
ney, that  does  not  acquiesce  in  this  policy.  There  is  not  a 
mechanic,  or  merchant,  or  banker,  unconnected  with  them 
in  business,  who  does  not  agree  to  the  proposition  as  here 
laid  down.  All  political  parties,  Republican,  Democratic 
and  Independent,  and  all  respectable  leaders,  and  all  repu- 
table members,  are  of  one  opinion.  There  is  not  a  physician 
or  schoolmaster,  nor  a  workingman,  white  or  colored  in  the 
State,  that  does  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine.  There  is  not 
a  manufacturer,  or  farmer,  or  small  trader,  nor  money  len- 
der, who  does  not  hire  Chinese,  who  dissents  from  our  posi- 
tion. There  is  not  a  newspaper,  either  weekly  or  daily 
either  secular  or  religious,  either  business,  special,  or  literary 
either  town  or  country,  and  not  a  single  editor  or  writer  of 
any  journal  upon  the  entire  coast,  not  of  that  mind  in 
reference  to  Chinese  immigration.  All  our  members  of  Con- 
gress, all  our  Senators,  every  State  officer  from  Governor 
down,  every  municipal  officer  from  Mayor  down,  every 
member  of  Legislature  or  School  Board,  throughout  the 
the  State,  are  of  one  opinion  upon  the  question.  Thousands 
of  people  who  hire  Chinese,  who  employ  them  as  domestics 
who  treat  them  well,  and  who  are  pledged  to  their  protec- 
tion, are  opposed  to  any  further  immigration.  Our  members 
of  Congress  will  advise  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  that 
Messrs.  Kennedy,  Bee,  Brooks,  and  other  hired  attorneys  of 
the  Chinese,  are  misrepresenting  public  opinion  as  a  means 
of  earning  their  retainers. 


The  Chronicle  sees  in  the  labor  agitation  of  San  Francisco 
and  in  the  Senatorial  election  of  Alameda,  the  destruction  of 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  reconstruction  of  a  Labor  party 
upon  its  ruins.  We  have  heard  these  prophecies  of  ruin  to 
the  Democracy  for  many  years.  Slavery  was  to  destroy  it; 
the  civil  war  was  to  annihilate  it ;  its  financial  policy  was  to 
overwhelm  it ;  and  during  all  this  time  it  has  not  only  lived, 
but  flourished.  At  the  last  Presidential  election  it  carried  a 
popular  majority,  and  if  it  failed  of  an  electoral  triumph  it 
was  by  one  vote.  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
California,  and  Nevada  are  Democratic.  The  South  is  solid. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  a  Democratic  majority. 
The  Senate  lacks  but  two  of  a  present  majority,  with  a  future 
majority  assured.  In  our  opinion  the  Chronicle  is  not  a  wise 
young  man,  nor  has  a  second  Daniel  come  to  judgment. 
This  labor  agitation  is  a  temporary  excitement,  traceable  to 
a  cause.  There  are  evils  to  remedy,  but  not  by  violence. 
The  election  of  Bones  is  an  indication  of  the  way  the  wind 
blows.  The  Democracy  can  injure  itself  in  this  State  and 
in' this  city  by  irresolution  and  inconsistent  action.  So  far, 
the  party  has  acted  wisely  and  well.  The  passage  of  the 
"  incendiary  bill "  was  an  act  of  prudential  caution.  The 
Democratic  Mayor  of  this  city  has  acted  cautiously,  wisely, 
and,  best  of  all,  firmly.  The  action  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Governor,  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors,  has  saved  San  Fran- 
cisco from  a  great  possible  calamity.  Property  owners, 
thinking  citizens,  and  men  of  families  appreciate  it.  If  now 
the  Democratic  leaders  lose  their  heads,  repeal  the  riot  act, 
toady  to  Kearney,  or  show  any  sympathy  with  the  riotous 
and  criminal  classes,  they  will  make  a  fatal  mistake. 


Is  Senator  Bones,  of  Alameda,  the  skeleton  in  the  Demo- 
cratic family  closet,  the  shadow  of  which  the  party  is  des- 
tined to  pass'on  its  way  to  its  political  grave  ? 
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PRATTLE. 

The  Lord-Hicks  marriage,  a 
contemporary  thinks,  presents 
this  question  in  the  pathology  of 
the  human  heart  : 
Can  a  man  at  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty, 
and  an  experienced 
widow  of  forty- 
eight,  sincerely  and 
fervently  love? 
There  is  no  question  at  all  about  it ;  they  can  and  do.  Un- 
fortunately, they  never  love  one  another. 

"  It  was  the  Chronicle,  and  not  the  Call-Bulletin,  that 
turned  aside  the  current  of  insurrection,  and  saved  the  city 
from  the  frightful  carnage  which  menaced  it  three  days 
ago." — Chronicle.  Well,  I  am  not  disposed  to  underrate 
your  important  service  in  this  matter,  but  even  you  must 
confess  that  your  task  would  have  been  difficult,  if  the 
Mayor,  the  police,  and  the  militia  had  joined  the  mob. 


1  have  before  pointed  out  that  the  richest,  ripest,  and  most 
necessary  mental  endowment  of  an  American  humorist  of 
the  new  school  is  lack  of  education.  Mr.  Robert  Burdette, 
of  the  Burlington  Hawkeye,  a  gentleman  who,  having  been 
funny  in  as  many  ways  as  a  man  can  fail  in  putting  together 
the  joints  of  a  stovepipe,  is  now  prospecting  "  a  new  vein  of 
humor"  in  the  classics,  calls  Hector  "the  Hellenic  warrior 
and  friend  of  Achilles,"  and  pronounces  "Andromache"  in 
three  syllables.  The  danger  now  is  that  if  he  gets  such 
priceless  treasure  from  the  "  new  vein,"  his  claim  will  be 
jumped  by  the  weary  stovepiper  of  the  Danbury  News,  the 
disheartened  carpet-beater  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  or  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin's  exhausted  historian  of  lost  suspender- 
buttons. 

"Another  murder!'1  Wifey  cried, 

By  staring  head-lines  horrified. 
"  Read  me,"  says  Hubby,  "who's  to  blame — 

I'd  like  to  know  the  lady's  name." 
"  Well,  yes,  there  was  a  women — but 

'Twas  she,  my  dear,  whose  throat  was  cut." 
"  Just  so — the  woman,  o'er  and  o'er, 

Have  drenched  this  world  with  human  gore  !" 


It  was  a  religion  with  Johnson — the  late  James  Johnson, 
of  New  York — that  what  was  worth  doing  was  worth  doing 
well.  It  accordingly  happened  that  the  lady  of  whose 
society  Mr.  Johnson  was  fatigued  was  found,  the  other  day, 
with  her  throat  cut,  her  forehead  broken  in,  and  her  body 
penetrated  by  sixteen  knife  wounds,  eight  of  which — an  im- 
partial half — seem  to  have  been  intended  for  her  unborn 
babe.  This  last  circumstance  indicates  a  thoroughness 
which  even  the  most  determined  opponent  of  capital  punish- 
ment will  find  it  difficult  to  approve.  Near  the  ruin  thus 
wrought  lay  a  revolver,  a  razor,  a  shoemaker's-knife,  and  a 
heavy  iron  stove-hook — an  exposure  of  mechanical  devices 
that  proves  Mr.  Johnson  to  belong  to  the  Eastlake  school  of 
art,  which  scorns  concealment  of  methods  and  as  frankly 
discloses  its  means  as  its  end.  Altogether,  it  is  a  rather 
sombre  "  tragedy,"  but  in  simple  justice  to  the  tragedian  it 
ought  to  be  added  that  at  the  end  of  his  dark  performance 
he  bowed  himself  off  the  stage  with  a  graceful  flourish  of  the 
razor  that  laid  his  head  at  his  feet.  Having  been  accused  of 
a  certain  heartlessness — or  at  least  an  indifference  to  the 
annoyances  of  others — it  seems  proper  that  I  should  explain, 
in  conclusion,  that  I  do  not  entirely  approve  of  Mr.  John- 
son's action  in  this  matter,  and  think  it  would  be  better,  on 
the  whole,  if  disagreements  between  man  and  mistress  could 
be  settled  by  some  kind  of  arbitration  that  would  leave  at 
least  one  of  the  parties  alive. 


"  H.  H.  M.,"  a  contributor  to  a  religious  weekly,  has  a 
strong  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  He  once  prayed  for 
four  dollars,  and  got  a  five-dollar  bill,  but  says  nothing  about 
having  given  back  any  change.  At  another  time,  being  very 
hungry,  he  prayed  for  a  ham,  and  almost  before  the  last  of 
the  prayer  was  out  of  his  mouth  the  first  of  the  ham  was  in 
it.  Against  the  rhinoceros-hide  of  a  fact  like  this  the  brick- 
bats of  the  skeptic  are  of  no  avail. 


Hunky  Dunky  made  a  great  haul — 

Hunky  Dunky  got  off  with  it  all. 

All  the  Chief's  forces — all  the  Chief's  men 

Can't  find  Hunky  Dunky,  God  bl — ss  'em  !  Amen. 


I  once  asked  a  pious  old  darkey — all  old  darkeys  are  pro- 
digiously pious — if,  in  his  experience,  prayer  was  ever  an- 
swered, and  he  replied  :  "  Well,  sah,  some  pra'rs  is  ansud, 
an'  some  isn't— 'pends  on  w'at  you  axes  fo'.  Jest  ater  de 
wah,  w'en  it  was  mighty  hard  scratchin'  fo'  de  cullud  bred- 
dern,  I  'bsarved  dat  w'enebber  I  pway  de  Lo'd  to  sen'  one  o' 
Marse  Peyton's  fat  turkeys  fo'  de  ole  man,  dere  was  no  no- 
tice took  ob  de  partition  ;  but  w'en  I  pway  dat  He  would  sen' 
de  ole  man  fo'  de  turkey,  de  matter  wus  'tended  to  befo'  sun- 
up nex'  mornin',  dead  sartin  !" 


The  workingmen  across  the  Bay 

Have  taken  a  peculiar  way 

To  show  the  people  of  the  State 

How  doosid  lean  they've  grown  of  late. 

But  pray  the  meaning,  Bones,  explain 

Of  t'other  portion  of  your  name. 

If  famine  'tis  you  represent, 

And  if  it  isn't  your  intent 

To  "rattle  round"  in  Porter's  seat, 

And  nothing  do  but  eat  and  eat, 

Please  (pardon  if  we  trouble  you 

Explain  this  here  J — W. 


The  large  posters  announcing  Miss  Maud  Harrison's 
benefit  have  a  singular  effect  when  read  at  a  little  distance, 
only  the  large  type  being  then  legible,  the  connecting  small 
print  escaping  the  eye — so  they  read  thus  :  "  Maud  Har- 
rison. Led  Astray.  Positively  the  Last  Time.  Wednesday 
Afternoon." 

"  Then  the  Grand  Duke  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Osman 
Pasha,  and  said  :  '  I  compliment  you  on  your  defense  of 
Plevna.  It  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  military  feats  in  his- 
tory.'" And  Osman  Pasha,  turning  to  one  of  his  own  aides 
who  could  manage  to  sneeze  out  a  few  words  of  Russian, 
said  in  Turkish  :  "Tell  the  cowardly  blackguard  it  is  Allah's 
will  that  he's  another!"  Thus  did  the  captive  warrior  dis- 
play at  once  his  unconquered  spirit,  his  skill  in  repartee, 
and  his  understanding  of  the  Russian  tongue. 


A  contemporary,  thoughtful  rather  than  wise,  says  that  in 
driving  the  pigs  out  of  the  front  garden  a  sweet-voiced 
woman  has  no  advantage  over  a  shrill-voiced  one.  Ah  !  but 
a  sweet-voiced  woman  never  has  to  drive  the  pigs  out  of 
the  front  garden  ;  she  can  marry  a  man  rich  enough  to  keep 
a  shot-gun.     'Tother  critter  dassent. 


Mr.  Edward  Berwick,  of  Monterey,  is  one  of  those  amia- 
ble maniacs  who  know  how  to  decrease  the  death-rate,  but 
do  not  know  how  to  keep  the  knowledge  to  themselves.  Mr. 
Berwick  sends  to  this  office  a  printed  circular,  in  which  he 
unfolds  his  plans,  and  asks  us  to  publish  it.  No.  It  is  not 
the  Argonaut's  mission  to  make  people  live  longer,  but  to 
entertain  and  instruct  them  while  they  do  live.  Besides,  we 
hope  to  secure  several  advertisements  amongst  the  under- 
takers and  stone-cutters,  and  the  business  interests  of  our 
patrons  are  sacred  and  paramount. 


The  monumental  masher  of  the  week  is  Edward  Byrom 
Eaton,  M.  D.,  whose  medicated  poetry,  entitled  "  The  Old 
Man's  Retrospect,"  is  as  faultless  a  bit  of  bosh  as  was  ever 
evolved  from  a  chaotic  intelligence  by  a  supreme  effort  at  dis- 
persal of  the  faculties.  I  take  pleasure  in  rescuing  from  the 
oblivion  of  publication  in  the  Post  a  single  stanza  : 

"  The  dark  raven  hair,  like  a  mantle, 
Falls  low  o'er  the  shoulders  in  view, 
And  with  gesture  of  love  she  invites  me 
To  sip  from  her  lips  the  sweet  dew." 

Now,  I  confess,  with  frank  appreciation  of  what  is  really 
good  when  I  find  it,  that  this  is  the  only  decent  stanza  in  the 
whole  poem.  With  such  unreserved  praise  as  that,  the  "Doc- 
tor ought  to  be  so  well  satisfied  as  to  take  without  offense 
my  assertion  that  the  lines  quoted  are  an  obvious,  but  I  sup- 
pose unconscious,  plagiarism  of  these,  in  Gluke's  noble  son- 
net, De  Scrofa : 

"  Now,  Scrofa,  sweetest  name,  I  name. 
And  think  me  of  her  raven  hair, 
That  mantled  shoulders  fair  and  square. 
And  how  my  eager  haste  she'd  tame 
By  tears  and  prayers,  till  I'd  return 
To  pay  love's  dues  upon  her  lips. 
Taking  my  change  in  smaller  sips — 
My  spittle  swapping  off  for  hem." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  words  which  I  have  italicized  in 
the  verses  of  the  earlier  poet  have  been  bodily  conveyed  into 
the  work  of  the  later ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  while  the 
subtle  spirit  and  dainty  sentiment  of  the  concluding  line 
have  been  accurately  reproduced,  the  magnificent  phrase- 
ology has  been  suffered  to  stand  untouched,  as  a  thing  too 
sacred  for  even  the  reverent  attentions  of  the  literary  pirate. 


Osman  Pasha,  who  has  seven  wives  in  Constantinople, 
speaks  apprehensively  of  the  rigors  of  liberty  and  the  horrors 
of  peace. 

I  hold  that  I  am  the  only  man  who  observed  during  the 
late  war  that  in  the  pocket  of  ever)'  officer  killed  at  the  head 
of  a  forlorn  hope  which  he  had  volunteered  to  lead  was 
found  a  letter  from  his  wife,  enclosing  three  samples  of 
dress-material,  and  asking  him  which  he  liked  the  best. 


It  is  now  ascertained  by  the  Administration  organs  that 
when  Senator  Conkling  was  a  school-boy  he  never  forgave 
the  play-mate  who  had  beaten  him  at  any  game,  but  watched 
his  opportunity,  and  cutting  out  the  poor  little  fellow's  heart, 
ate  it  with  an  air  of  placid  satisfaction.  But  the  "charac- 
teristic anecdote"  about  his  leading  his  father  through  the 
streets  by  the  small  intestine  is  believed  to  be  colored  by  the 
gorgeous  imagination  of  the  narrator. 


The  widow  Oliver  has  extorted  one  thousand  dollars  from 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Cameron.     Isn't  that  what  they  call  Simony? 


"  He  home  steaded  160  acres  of  land  "  is  the  way  they  write 
it  now,  and  the  beautiful  new  verb  takes  its  place  with  easy 
nonchalance  between  "collide"  and  "burgle,"  amongst  many 
similarly  interesting  additions  to  the  American  language, 
which,  as  Coleridge  says,  "  belongs  to  them,  and  is  their  ap- 
pointed rest,  and  their  native  country,  and  their  own  natural 
homes,  which  they  enter  unannounced,  as  lords  that  are  cer- 
tainly expected,  and  yet  there  is  a  silent  joy  at  their  arrival." 


"  An  honest  reputation  is  within  the  reach  of  all  men." — 
Duclos,  But  it  is  commonly  the  man  who  has  dirty  fingers 
who  seems  to  care  most  about  reaching  it. 


An  eminent  meteorologist  who  bewails  the  disappearance 
of  our  forests  has  a  work  in  press  entitled  The  Climate  of 
the  Future.  They  are  discussing  it  a  good  deal  now  in  the 
pulpit,  too. 

At  the  end  of  a  bitter  debate  of  some  hours'  duration  in 
the  State  Senate,  on  a  resolution  against  the  Government 
subsidy  to  the  China  steamers,  Mr.  Pierson,  who  had  listened 
to  the  arguments  with  lively  interest,  kindly  informed  the 
disputants  that  the  payment  of  subsidy  to  the  China  steam- 
ers has  expired  by  limitation.  Then  the  debaters,  who  had 
achieved  in  the  discussion  a  distinction  almost  imperial, 
arose,  and  shook  the  lappels  of  their  coats,  and  wiped  their 
boots  on  the  rugs,  remarking  with  a  shiver  that  it  was  a  wild 
old  day  outside. 


What  makes  the  attempt  to  poison  ex-Supervisor  Drucker 
exceptionally  fiendish  is  the  circumstance  that  his  death  now 
would  leave  a  full  Board,  and  expose  the  interests  of  the 
city  to  a  great  danger. 

A  man  in  Brazil  has  confessed  a  murder  committed  a"5 
long  ago  as  1852.  But  justice  has  not  been  asleep  all  this 
time  ;  four  innocent  persons  were  hanged  for  it  in  1S56. 


What  blockheads  read  must  be  by  asses  writ : 
D.  D.  finds  profit  in  his  want  of  wit — 
Clings  to  his  patron's  purse  with  all  his  heart, 
As  to  the  tripod  with  his  better  part. 
O,  happy  Mail /  whose  duns  and  dunces  ply 
The  mutual  quill  for  one  another's  eye, 
Should  Heav'n — our  pious  patience  to  requite, 
Your  merit  to  reward — be  pleased  to  smite 
All  blind  who  give  you  credit  and  discredit, 
New  fools  must  read  and  a  new  donkey  edit. 

Happy  Jack,  the  backsliding  toper  and  fallen  bar-keep, 
says  the  Stock  Exchange  has  lied  about  him.  Why  these 
unavailing  regrets? — let  him  lie  about  the  Stock  Exchange. 
That's  the  way  he  used  to  serve  the  streets. 


The  Call  has  an  editorial,  providently  worded,  prudently 
spelled,  punctuated  with  admirable  caution  in  dear  old  Mr. 
Pickering's  forethoughtful  way,  and  headed :  "  Where  to 
Place  Money?"  No  use,  no  use!  She'll  find  it  wherever 
you  put  it. 

This  country  paid  $1,584  for  "cold  tea"  for  the  Senate, 
yet  the  National  Christian  Temperance  Union  has  decided 
to  keep  up  its  organization.  But  the  San  Francisco  Branch 
has  elected  Dr.  Hallelujah  Cox  President,  and  that  looks 
very  much  as  if  it  considered  all  the  hard  work  done. 


The  Academy  of  Science  has  decided  to  have  a  rainfall  of 
twenty  and  a  fraction  inches  this  season.  I  make  it  a  trifle 
under  twenty-two  ;  but  I  worked  it  out  by  turning  a  jack, 
whereas  the  Academy  threw  round  for  the  first  ace.  Cceteris 
paribus,  the  scientific  method  is,  of  course,  to  be  preferred. 


I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  somehow  whenever  Enoch 
Arden  returns  now-a-days,  Philip  sends  next  morning  to  the 
butchers  for  a  delicate  little  beefsteak,  about  big  enough  to 
cover  a  man's  eye  and  say  part  of  his  cheek  ;  and  it  is  not 
sent  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  be  found  the  day  before. 


It  is  stated  that,  in  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Washington, 
there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty  marriageable  bachelors.  What 
an  admirable  field  for  the  unexacting  young  woman  who 
"  wouldn't  many  the  best  man  in  the  world!" — for  he  isn't 
there.     I  venture  to  think  he  is  here. 


As  Secretary  Schurz  is  reported  to  be  preparing  a  plan  for 
the  purification  of  the  Indian  service  by  dismissal  of  all  who 
obstruct  reform,  I  suggest  that  he  begin  with  the  Indians. 


They  are  experimenting  in  New  York  -with  music  as  a 
cure  for  madness. 

tf  modern  music  cures  the  mad, 

The  remedy  can  not  be  had. 

For  that — though  I  may  grieve  lo  say  it — 

Requires  a  lunatic  to  play  it. 


A  French  philosopher  remarks  :  "There  are  people  whom 
we   only    discover  that   we  love   when    somebedy^    attacks 
them."     Child,  child!  you  have  got  this  all  wrong.     There 
are   people   whom   we  only   attack  when  we  c'i 
somebody  loves  them. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  LADIES, 


A  Mild  Protest  Against  Some  of  Their  Privileges. 


1  hope  it  is  unnecessary  forme  to  premise  that  I  approach 
this  popular  subject  (or  the  popular  subjects)  with  every 
sentiment  of  manly  respect,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  purest 
chivalry  I  wouldn't,  for  the  world,  write  a  line  which  should 
incur  the  disapprobation  of  the  mildest  maiden  living, 
though  some  of  the  fair  sex  have  not  had  that  consideration 
for  ours.  No  one  admires  or  respects  the  ladies  more  fer- 
vently than  myself,  and  I  may  as  well  acknowledge  at  once 
that  what  I  have  set  down  up  to  this  sentence  is  advanced 
really  as  an  apology  for  touching  on  so  delicate  a  theme. 
Hut  I  have  something  to  say  about  the  ladies,  and  this  is  my 
chance.  Obloquy  and  the  tapered  fing'er  of  scorn  may  per- 
secute me  for  it,  but  I  have  wound  myself  up  to  a  condition 
of  desperate  recklessness,  and  I  shall  say  my  say.  I  will 
strike  the  key-note  of  my  theme  by  announcing  (as  my  con- 
viction) that  the  ladies  have  too  large  a  share  of  this  world's 
estimation  and  enjoyments,  that  they  are  over-petted  and 
over-indulged,  and  permitted  advantages  and  immunities  to 
which  they  are  not  justly  entitled.  Now  the  murder's  out, 
and  I  must  take  the  consequences  ;  but  I  shall  prove  my 
arguments. 

Those  foolish  knights-errant  began  it,  and  if  ever  an 
adjective  was  fairly  applied,  errant  ws  the  word.  Did  one  of 
these  outrageous  nuisances  desire  to  win  a  sm'le  from  the 
maid  he  fancied,  he  instantly  donned  his  armor,  and  sallying 
forth,  "  clad  in  complete  steel,"  proclaimed  by  herald  and 
trumpet  (in  itself  an  annoyance1  that  the  said  maiden  was  the 
most  beauteous  of  her  sex.  Of  course,  there  was  always  a 
simultaneous  fool,  in  the  same  costume  and  frame  of  mind, 
who  gave  him  battle  on  the  subject  of  his  lad}',  and  the 
death  of  one  of  the  combatants  was  the  usual  issue.  This 
was  the  solitary  advantage  contained  in  the  entire  process. 
Meanwhile,  the  ladies  at  home  sniggered  to  themselves,  and 
thought  that  they  must  be  somebody  in  particular  for  all  this 
riot  to  be  made  about  them.  That  was  the  start,  and  since 
then,  with  what  chroniclers  and  romancers,  they  have  been 
made,  not  only  to  believe  themselves  the  dominant  sex,  but 
the  like  impression  has  been  accepted  by  us!  Xow-a-days 
men  do  not  go  out  to  fight  in  assertion  of  their  lady's  beauty 
and  virtues,  but  they  admit  tacitly  (none  the  less  unjustly) 
that  women  must  be  considered  above  her  merits,  and  they 
nourish  certain  feeble  prejudices  and  fallacies  respecting  the 
sex  which  are,  to  my  mind,  absolutely  monstrous,  and  only 
worthy  of  the  days  of  those  idiots  in  ironwork. 

And  here  let  me  advance  a  passing  protest  against  the  part 
Nature  herself  has  taken  in  the  apportionment  of  personal 
charms  between  the  sexes.  In  what  is  called  the  brute  crea- 
tion the  male  is  always  the  most  adorned.  Contrast  the  pea- 
cock, lion,  stag,  goldfinch,  chanticleer  {pere\  cock-robin,  and 
even  the  male  butterfly,  with  peahen,  lioness,  doe,  hen,  and 
lady  papilio  J  On  one  side,  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  ;  on  the 
other,  tints  decidedly  subdued  and  subfuse.  Of  course,  there 
are  handsome  men,  but  Beauty,  so  far  as  generic  display  is 
concerned,  belongs  alone  to  woman.  Decidedly  the  brute 
creation  has  the  best  of  it.  They  control  their  females  ;  we 
are  the  slaves  of  our  ladies.  And  yet  some  of  us  think  our- 
selves the  superior  creation.  This  is,  as  I  said,  only  a  pro- 
test, and  a  protest  it  must  remain.  Observe  :  Nature  owns 
a  feminine  appellation.  I  have  passed  the  excitable-senti- 
mental epoch,  and  I  speak  collectedly,  and  without  passion. 
Moreover,  I  defy  refutation  of  any  statement  regarding  pop- 
ular fallacies  concerning  The  Ladies.  For  instance,  here  is 
one,  for  which  those  rhapsodists,  the  poets,  are  responsible, 
with  their  iteration  of  "fairy  footfall,"  and  "dew-brushing 
step,1'  and  "airy,  fairy  Lilian,"  ad  nauseam.  You  just  look 
at  the  flattened  beetle,  the  smashed  dandelion,  and  the  im- 
press in  the  mud  of  airy,  fain'  Lilian's  foot,  and  then  talk  to 
me  of  dew-brushing,  and  flowers  that  scarce  bend  beneath 
her  tread  !  Put  your  romantic  self  where  that  inquisitive 
beetle  or  helpless  dandelion  was  when  Lilian  walked  on 
either.  Just  pick  up  "  airy,  fairy  Lilian"  yourself,  and  run 
up  a  hill  with  her,  and  see  if  you  can,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  athletic  feat,  whistle  the  Shadow  air  from  Dinorah  with- 
out a  gasp.  I  wish  to  be  practical,  and  I  say  that  it  is  a  fal- 
lacy that  women  weigh  nothing.  You  can't  blow  them  away 
with  a  breath.  A  well-put-together,  healthy  girl  weighs 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  and  you  can't  chuck 
her  over  your  shoulder  and  carry  her  off  in  the  smoke.  Yet 
we  are  expected  when  we  assist  a  lady  to  her  saddle,  to  mere- 
ly wave  the  hand  in  which  is  planted  the  "  tiny  boot,"  and 
the  sylph  bounds  safely  to  her  perch.  Try  the  sylph  Belinda, 
and  look  at  her  boot,  and  do  it,  my  friend,  if  you  can  ;  and 
you  can't,  unless  you  belong  to  a  Tum-Yerein,  and  can  throw 
fifty  hundredweights  over  your  left  shoulder  without  pausing. 
If  there  be  no  Belinda  handy,  let  my  male  reader  carry  his 
sister  (a  cousin  is  better,  and  more  agreeable  practice1  up  a 
steep  flight  of  stairs,  and  afterward  communicate  his  bodily 
exhaustion  with  a  medical  testimony  (now  very  popular  as 
to  the  condition  of  his  pulse  and  the  action  of  his  heart.  The 
cousin  may,  I  admit,  have  something  to  do  with  any  accele- 
ration of  the  latter. 

Again,  and  for  this  all  sentimentalists  are  responsible,  there 
is  a  fallacy  that  The  Ladies  eat  nothing.  Young  Hee-haw, 
who  stares  at  candle-lit  window-blinds,  behind  which  their 
Divinity'  in  blue  is  supposed  to  be  combing  her  locks,  and 
sitting  in  dreamy,  drapery,  are  welcome  to  the  phantasy.  I 
have  grown-up  daughters,  and  I  know  that  healthy  young 
women  do  eat,  and  young  Hee-haw  should  pay  their  butcher's 
bill  for  a  quarter  if  he  wants  to  disillusioned.  Wait  till  Hee- 
haw is  married,  that's  all  !  Of  course,  a  pretty,  attractive  girl 
doesnot  take  a  meal— that  is  the  term — before  Cymon.  Not 
she  !  she  can't.  She  has  been  well  fed  before  she  graces  the 
supper-table,  and  a  butterfly's  wing  a  la  Macidoine  is  :  "  Oh, 
plenty  !  thank  you  !"  there  and  then.  But  your  healthy  girl 
wants  plenty  of  animal  food,  and  in  the  privacy  of  home  she 
consumes  as  much,  or  very  nearly  as  much,  as  her  schoolboy 
brother.  Hers  is  the  case  of  "  Yiolante  in  the  pantry  gnaw- 
ing of  a  mutton-bone."  And  her  mode  of  proceeding  is 
allied  to  that  typical  heroines  :  we  can  fancy  "  how  she 
gnawed  it,  how  she  clawed  it,  when  she  found  herself  alone  ! " 
There  lies  the  gist  of  the  procedure.     Women  don't  cat,  don't 

ej  ?     All  this  nonsense  is  still  accepted.     Further:  Why 

rn  I  expelled  from  my  club  for  cheating  at  whist,  when  The 

i-adies  unblushing]}-  substitute  cards  of  power  for  useless 

_:ies  and  flodge  aces  and  tens  at  ving-et-un^  without  so  much 


as  an  objection  from  their  victims  ?  I  suppose  what  is  hon- 
esty for  the  gander  ought  to  be  honesty  for  the  goose;  but  it 
isn't !  If  I  lose  z  bet  and  don't  stump  up,  I  am  incontinently 
shunned.  A  lady  may  lose  twelve  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  to 
me,  and  I  am  denounced  as  a  brute  if  I  remind  her  of  her  in- 
debtedness ;  whereas,  when  I  make  a  bet  with  a  lady  it  is  un- 
derstood that  if  she  loses  I  pay  all  the  same,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  a  joke.     Very  like  it  ! 

If  I  say,  and  persist  in  saying,  rude  things  to  one  of  my 
own  sex,  I  run  the  risk  of  having  personal  chastisement  in- 
flicted upon  me  (of  course  I  am  not  supposing  myself  a  critic 
—  that  race  is  exempt) ;  but,  a  lady  may  say  the  most  inso- 
lent, cruel,  and  malicious  things  of  you,„and"  to  you,  and  you 
must  bow  and  smile.  She  may  strike  you,  and  being  often 
the  stronger  vessel,  may  soundly  thrash  you,  but  no  dissent- 
ing voice  is  raised.  Though  she  has  unsexed  herself  by  as- 
suming man's  mode  of  quarrel,  you,  the  man,  must  not  re- 
taliate. Ruffian  ! "  says  Twaddle,  the  melodramatist,  "  what, 
strike  a  woman  ! "  No  !  it  is  clear  in  this,  as  in  other  points, 
that  The  Ladies  may  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  men  without 
incurring  the  attendant  responsibilities.  Now,  I  know  what 
gushing  folk  will  say  to  all  this  :  I  know  what  all  Turvey- 
dropdom  will  conglomerate  to  remark.  They  will  say  that 
these  little  matters  (little  is  a  relative  term),  are  "conces- 
sions from  the  stronger  to  the  weaker  sex."  But  I  may  hit 
back  that  the  term  Weaker  Sex  is  a  delusion  ;  that  its  use, 
in  these  instances,  implies  begging  the  logical  question. 
Alas  !  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  hopeless  minority.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  my  fellow-contributors  will  acknowledge  me  ;  I 
don't  believe  the  editor  will  print  this  article,  without  append- 
ing a  foot  note  exonerating  himself  from  participation  in  my 
execrable  sentiments.  G.  D. 

[The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  wishes  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  foregoing  paper  are 
the  writer's  own,  and  are  here  given  publicity  as  a  faultless 
example  of  total  depravity.] 


HELL   OR  NO   HELL. 


This  is  the  great  question  of  the  day.  It  is  agitating  both 
great  minds  and  small.  Everybody,  feeling  naturally  inter- 
ested, wants  to  know  the  truth.  The  skeptic  says  there  is 
none — otherwise  he  has  no  argument.  The  preacher  main- 
tains there  is  one — otherwise  he  has  no  occupation.  The 
former  believes  in  evolution,  upward;  the  latter  in  devolu- 
tion, downward.  The  one  proclaims  the  doctrine  of  natural 
purity;  the  other  the  doctrine  of  natural  depravity. 

And  so  we  are  left  wandering  in  the  maze  of  conflicting 
theories.  On  the  one  hand,  those  who  have  not  the  fear  of 
hell  before  them  can  follow  their  own  inclinations  and  take 
the  chances.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  believe  in  future 
retribution  must  find  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ 
Jesus,  else  be  forever  damned. 

Thus  the  matter  stands.  From  Voltaire  down  through 
Paine  and  Ingersoll,  from  Calvin  down  through  Farrar  and 
Beecher,  we  can  arrive  at  nothing  satisfactory.  We  are  left 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  fate  of  our  souls,  if  we  even  have  any. 
Since,  after  all,  we  have  to  "  paddle  our  own  canoe,"  why  not 
try  to  steer  straight  of  theoretical  shoals  and  breakers?  It 
does  not  matter  so  much  what  a  man  believes  as  what  he 
does.  All  agree  in  this.  If  love  and  knowledge,  if  fear  and 
faith,  in  themselves  are  not  likely  to  save  us,  then  surely  we 
can  fall  back  on  good  works.  Our  chances  of  success  in 
this  life  and  happiness  in  the  next  will  be  none  the  worse. 

Possibly  the  cheapest  and  best  plan  is  to  sift  from  all  the 
religions,  all  the  philosophies,  the  few  grains  of  true  wisdom, 
plant  in  either  rich  ground  or  poor  (such  as  we  inherit),  and 
live  thereby.  One  will  garner  enough  for  himself  and  to 
spare ;  .another  may  have  to  borrow  even  in  harvest  time. 
But  every  one  should  do  his  best  with  materials  at  hand, 
believing  always  in  the  divinity  of  his  own  soul  and  his  own 
body.  If  he  refrains  from  doing  injury  either  to  the  one  or 
the  other,  he  certainly  will  never  wrong  either  man  or  God. 
In  this  way  he  may  avoid  hell  if  he  does  not  reach  heaven. 

C. 


THOSE    "  CHRISTIAN    POPULATIONS." 


Now  that  the  season  of  war  seems  about  to  give  place  to 
the  ethereal  mildness  of  diplomacy,  and  the  tongue  will  be 
called  in  to  arrange  matters  which  the  strong  hand  was  una- 
ble to  adjust,  it  is  important  that  our  sympathies  for  the  "op 
pressed  Christian  nationalities"  do  not  get  the  better  of  our 
judgment — important,  of  course,  to  us.  We  wish  to  put  in  a 
•word  for  "the  heathen  Turk."  The  so-called  Orthodox 
Christians  of  Servia,  in  whose  behalf  Russia  has  taken  up  the 
cudgels  which  she  is  now  implored  to  lay  down,  and  for  whom 
the  sympathies  of  Europe  and  America  have  been  so  power- 
fully stirred,  are,  in  a  religious  sense,  but  little  better  than 
pagans.  Their  faith,  nominally  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  is 
so  debased  with  Oriental  myth,  folk-lore,  and  local  supersti- 
tion as  to  be  little  better  than  a  congerie  of  savage  absurdi- 
ties. Their  priesthood  is  the  most  ignorant  and  besotted  in 
all  Europe,  not  one  in  ten  of  their  spiritual  guides  being  able 
to  read  and  write.  The  piety  of  such  a  people  usually  finds 
its  largest  and  most  intelligent  expression  in  the  persecution 
of  those  who  hold  another  faith,  and  Servia  has  never  been 
an  exception.  For  example,  the  condition  of  the  Servian 
Jew  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Spanish  Jew  of  the  sixteenth.  For  whatever  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  he  has  enjoyed,  he  is  indebted  to  the  judi- 
cial dominance  of  the  Turks;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Servian  Roman  Catholic.  The  Mussulman  regards  the  Jew, 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Orthodox  Christian  with  im- 
partial contempt,  and,  in  his  indolent  way,  administers  even- 
handed  injustice  all  round.  Among  the  conditions  of  peace 
proposed,  we  recollect,  by  the  Porte,  during  the  negotiations 
that  preceded  the  present  strife,  was  one  to  the  effect  that 
Servia  should,  in  any  event,  grant  political  and  religious 
equality  to  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Porte  is  not  now 
in  a  position  to  have  its  wishes  respected  in  such  matters, 
and  the  probability  is,  that  in  gaining  his  independence  the 
pious  Sclav  will  celebrate  his  emancipation  from  the  Mussul- 
man by  a  series  of  persecutions  that  will  challenge  the  admi- 
ration of  the  truly  good  all  over  the  world. 


One  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  London  is  said  to  be  a  beggar. 
In  this  country-  pretty  girls  do  not  go  a-begging. 


LITERATURE  AS  AN  ART, 


Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  has  given  an  interesting  lecture  on  this 
subject  in  New  Y7ork.  Mr.  Taylor  said  that  the  last  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  had  been  a  very  trying  period  for  Ameri- 
can literature  ;  letters,  as  well  as  law,  were  silent  when  arms 
were  in  the  ascendant  In  i860  th'er%  were  more  sales  of 
the  best  authors  than  now.  A  whole  generation  had  been 
sacrificed,  and  had  taken  away  a  large  part  of  knowledge 
and  refinement.  Knowledge  was  neglected,  and  taste  lost 
and  trodden  under  the  vulgar  feet  of  selfishness  and  gain, 
with  too  much  ease.  But  now,  the  activity  of  the  political 
life  of  the  nation  would  cause  discontent  with  a  low  plane, 
and  the  reform  demanded  of  both  political  parties  would 
make  earnest  thought  popular,  and  American  literature  would 
improve.  The  lowest  point  of  demoralization  had  been 
reached  and  passed,  and  an  increasing  number  of  people 
were  willing  to  hear  sober  themes,  if  only  for  a  change. 

The  "precision  running  to  formality"  of  the  English  style, 
and  the  looseness  and  freedom  of  the  American,  tending  to 
diffuseness  and  carelessness,  were  compared  by  Mr.  Taylor. 
Carelessness  of  instruction  and  the  indifference  of  the  public 
led  to  the  wrong  use  of  language  and  wrong  pronunciation, 
too  common  in  American  public  speakers.  Prolixity  came  of 
obscurely  received  impressions.  Bishop  Tegner  said :  "  The 
obscurely  uttered  is  the  obscurely  thought,"  and,  said  the 
speaker,  "the  clumsily  uttered  is  the  clumsily  thought." 

The  first  law  of  the  art  of  literature  was  intelligent, 
coherent,  logical  thought,  which  might  come  by  nature,  but 
which  could  be  acquired.  A  writer  should  study  language, 
as  a  sculptor  or  artist  studied  form  or  color.  Literature  was 
a  distinct  and  positive  art.  Every  writer  should  consider, 
first,  his  beginning,  and  second,  his  ending.  With  these 
safe,  the  sense  of  proportion  would  always  recall  the  wan- 
dering thought  between  the  extremes.  Most  men  under- 
stood this,  but  were  unable  to  distinguish  between  their  own 
case  and  others.  The  lecturer  recommended  the  selection 
of  a  few,  and  the  best  words,  as  much  meaning  was  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  by  the  mere  sound  of  words,  regardless  of 
their  meaning.  Literary  art  defined  the  fitness  of  style  to 
the  subject ;  even  to  state  facts  required  a  certain  arrange- 
ment, and  descriptive  writing  was  not  so  easy  as  was  popu- 
larly imagined.  Making  an  art  of  literature  was  not 
degrading  it.  It  was  not  necessary  to  give  up  inspiration, 
but  it  should  be  used  worthily.  The  practical  working  of 
literary  art  was  that  where  a  few  years  ago  the  most  popular 
poets  were  Martin  F.  Tupper  and  Alexander  Smith,  they 
were  now  unheard  of  and  unquoted. 


"  He  would  lie.  He  said  that  once  he  was  cast  on  an  ice- 
berg, with  no  baggage  but  a  pair  of  skates  and  a  fishing- 
pole.  But  he  skated  around  until  he  came  across  a  dead 
whale,  frozen  into  the  ice.  So  he  took  off  his  shirt — it  was 
night  for  six  months  that  year  up  there — tore  it  into  strips 
for  a  wick,  run  the  strips  through  the  bamboo  fishing-rod, 
stuck  the  rod  into  the  fat  of  the  whale,  and  lit  the  other  end. 
He  said  it  burned  splendidly,  and  the  iceberg  reflected  the 
light  so  strongly  that  it  was  bright  as  day  for  forty  miles 
around,  and  one  vessel  ran  into  the  iceberg  thinking  it  was  a 
light-house.  He  said  he  sold  the  iceberg  to  the  captain  for 
$15,000,  and  the  captain  split  it  up  and  took  it  home,  and 
made  two  hundred  per  cent,  profit  disposing  of  it  to  ice  com- 
panies. 

"  Lie  ?  Well,  sir,  he  beat  any  man  I  ever  came  across. 
Told  me  that  oncej  out  in  Nevada,  a  mountain  lion  attacked 
him,  with  his  mouth  wide  open.  He  had  the  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  grab  it  by  the  tongue  and  pull.  The  Hon 
roared  with  pain,  but  he  did  his  level  best  pulling,  and  pret- 
ty soon  the  tongue  began  to  give  and  the  tail  to  shorten,  and 
directly  out  they  came,  the  tongue  and  the  tail  in  one  con- 
tinuous string.  He  said  he  had  'em  at  home,  and  he  'd  show 
'em  to  me. 

"  He  was  astonishing  as  a  truth-crusher.  Said  he  served 
on  a  gunboat  during  the  war,  which  was  very  small  and  light, 
while  the  mortar  and  deck  was  very  large  and  heavy,  and  he 
said  the  first  time  they  tried  to  fire  a  fifteen-inch  shell,  the 
shell  remained  stationary,  while  the  recoil  was  so  great  it 
fired  the  gunboat  four  miles  up  stream,  and  landed  it  in  a 
tree."  

A  disgusted  New  Yorker,  who  doesn't  like  our  California 
winter,  discharges  his  soul  at  it  as  follows  :  "  Drizzle — drizzle 
— drozzle — drozzle — Pluvius  hither  points  his  nozzle;  crowds 
of  youths  and  maidens  mutter  'not  a  snow-storm — scarce  a 
flutter;'  nowhere  bells  and  voices  mingle,  jangle,  jangle, 
jingle,  jingle;  on  the  pond  where  skates  were  dancing,  glid- 
ing, gliding,  glancing,  glancing,  pirouetting,  poising,  playing, 
leeward  like  a  swallow  swaying ;  seas  of  water  fall  and  scatter ; 
wetter,  wetter,  patter,  patter ;  pretty  maiden  homeward  walk- 
ing, oh,  how  shocking  is  her  stocking — gaiter  through  the 
gutter  sploshy — swishy,  swishy,  swoshy,  swoshy." 


A  Yankee  boy,  on  seeing  a  placard  in  a  shop  window, 
"  Sugar  sticks,  five  sticks  for  four  cents,"  went  in  and  calcu- 
lated :  "  Five  sticks  for  four  cents,  four  sticks  for  three  cents, 
three  sticks  for  two  cents,  two  sticks  for  one  cent,  one  stick 
for  nothing.     I  say,  mister,  hand  us  over  one  stick." 


THE  CALIFORNIA  ELASTIC  TRUSS. 


The  perfection  to  which  the  inventor,  W.  J.  Home,  of  615 
Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco",  has  brought  his  Patent 
Elastic  Truss,  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  practical  ap- 
plication. In  the  use  of  this  truss  the  pressure  is  always 
under  the  control  of  the  patient,  and  is  so  equalized  as  to 
cause  no  inconvenience  or  discomfort.  The  harrassing  and 
painful  metallic  truss  has,  in  the  march  of  scientific  inven- 
tion, been  compelled  to  yield  its  place  to  one  constructed 
upon  common  sense  principles.  The  most  skilled  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  have  adopted  the  California  truss,  and 
express  their  wonder  that  such  ill-designed  instruments  of 
torture  as  the  old  iron  hoops,  that  were  the*  sole  resort  of  the 
sufferer,  had  not  been  discarded  long  ago.  The  California 
truss  is  simple  in  construction,  moderate  in  price,  and  per- 
fect in  action,  insuring  cures  in  the  most  distressing  cases. 
The  inventor  and  patentee  is  deserving  the  gratitude  of  the 
many  sufferers  from  rupture,  for  perfecting  so  valuable  an 
instrument  for  its  alleviation  and  cure. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 
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LITTLE  JOHNNY'S  MENAGERIE.-II 


THE  HEN. 

Chickens  is  nens  wich  isent  ripe,  and  roosters  is  hens  wich 
croes.  Hens  lays  an  egg  ever}'  day,  but  Sundays  they 
dont,  but  the  parson  he  preeches.  Billy  says  if  hens  dident 
lay  no  egs  she  would  bust,  and  if  the  parson  dident  preech 
he  would  be  sick. 

Our  ole  hen  she  wanted  for  to  set,  but  mother  she  said  no. 
So  my  father  he  biled  a  eg  as  hot  as  fire  and  laid  it,  and  let 
the  ole  hen  set  on  it.  She  went  and  stood  straddle  of  it,  and 
looked  at  father  like  he  was  a  fool,  and  then  she  shuke  her- 
self to  gether,  and  shet  her  eys,  and  settle  down  to  her  work, 
like  she  said  :  "  You  see  I  am  having  my  way  about  this 
thing/' 

But  pretty  soon  she  made  a  offie  squock,  and  jumpt  up  an 
run  a  round  like  her  hed  was  cut  of.  Then  she  came  back 
to  the  hot  eg,  and  stuck  out  her  head  at  it  with  her  wings 
dropt  and  her  fetherses  ol  a  stickin  forward.  And  then  the 
ole  fool  she  pecked  at  the  eg,  and  her  bil  went  in  it  and 
sticked  there,  and  the  eg  wudent  come  of  her  bil,  and  the  hot 
yaller  it  run  ol  over  her  head,  the  hot  yaller  did,  and  you 
never  seen  sech  a  circus  pformance  like  thatn  ! 

After  that  she  was  so  frade  of  egs  that  wen  she  cudent 
hellup  layin  one  she  run  and  flew,  and  some  times  the  eg  was 
lain  in  one  place  und  some  times  it  wasent.  One  time  it  was 
lain  on  the  rooft  of  a  church,  as  she  was  a  flyin  over,  and  it 
roled  off  and  busted  on  a  toom  stone,  close  by  where  my 
father  stood  a  talkin  to  ole  Gaffer  Peters.  Ole  Gaffer  he 
lookt  up  and  shaked  his  head,  and  wakled  ol  a  round  the 
church  a  shakn  his  hed  mity  wise,  and  a  lukin  up,  and  then 
he  said  : 

"  I  been  aginst  that  new  fangle  weather  cock  from  the 
furst  '." 

Sech  is  hens,  but  dux  is  a  other  thing.  Mr.  Brily,  the 
butcher,  he  had  a  hen  an  a  duck.  He  put  the  dux  egs  under 
the  hen  for  to  hatch,  and  the  hens  egs  under  the  duck.  They 
hatcht  out  a  bout  the  same  time,  and  wen  the  2  families 
came  together  there  was  jolly  fiten.  One  day  the  duck  was 
a  tryin  for  to  make  her  chix  swim  in  the  pond,  but  no  go, 
wen  the  hen  came  to  the  other  side  and  her  ducklins  they 
sworn  out  to  the  old  duck,  dlited.  But  the  ole  duck  she  give 
evry  one  a  peck  onto  the  head,  and  they  ol  turned  their  bel- 
lys  up  and  was  drownded.  Wen  the  ole  hen  she  see  it  she 
jest  jumpt  up  an  down  like  saying  :  "  He  teech  you  for  to 
murder  my  babys,  you  notty  thing,  tit  for  tat ! "  An  the  ole 
hen  run  round  to  where  the  chickx  was  and  cracked  ol  their 
little  skuls  like  nuts. 

My  mother  says  taint  so,  cos  the  Vice  of  Nature  wude  have 
tole  em  better,  but  Uncle  Ned  he  says  it  was  jest  the  Vice  of 
Nature  made  um  do  it. 

A  man  wich  was  the  sherif  of  a  jail  his  prisners  kep  a  gittin 
out  nites  an  steelin  hens,  cos  the  jail  wasent  strong  enoughf 
for  to  hold  em  in  side.  So  the  man  he  said,  the  man  did  : 
'"  He  put  a  stop  to  that  little  game,  my  hartys  ! "  and  he  had 
a  other  cote  of  paint  put  on  the  jail.  But  the  artist  he  had 
put  some  salt  into  the  paint,  and  some  cows  came  a  long  and 
licked  the  paint  ol  off,  and  then  the  prisners  got  out  a  other 
time  and  stealed  more  hens.  Wen  the  sherif  he  seen  wot 
they  had  done  he  was  so  angry  he  said  : 

"  This  aint  no  place  for  theefs,  you  bet ;  so  you  fellers  has 
got  to  either  behave  your  selfs  or  lite  out,  and  russle  round 
for  your  hash  best  way  you  can." 

THE  SPIDER. 

The  spider  knows  he  is  ugly,  so  he  stays  a  good  deal  to 
home,  but  ugly  wimmnis  goes  to  meetin  and  wocks  in  the 
streets  more  than  pretty  ones,  but  spiders  and  wimmens  is 
both  in  the  same  buisness. 

Our  Calfornia  spiders  is  tar  antlers,  and  cetches  game,  like 
other  beests  of  pray,  no  nets  like  Chinees.  They  are  a  bout 
as  big  as  babys,  and  a  lot  pizener.  Wen  a  Injing  has  bit 
hissef  with  a  tar  antler  he  fills  his  skin  with  wisky,  and  steels 
a  blanket  to  rap  hissef  in,  and  hunts  a  place  where  his  boddy 
wil  be  the  most  in  the  way.  There  he  lies  down,  and  if  the 
pizen  dont  wurk  all  to  once  he  sings  the  deth  song  of  his 
fofhers  and  that  kanocks  him. 

Spiders  isnt  sociable  ceptin  a  mong  their  own  set.  My 
sisters  young  man  he  says  that  good  men  an  big  spiders  has 
been  left  a  good  deel  together  in  ol  ages,  and  some  times  they 
gits  pretty  wel  a  quainted  and  wastes  a  lot  of  time  in  sech 
friv-ress  a  musements  as  countin  the  bolt  heads  on  their  dores. 

SHEEPS. 

This  animal  is  one  of  the  7 1  ders  of  the  world  cos  its  hair 
is  wool.  If  there  wasent  any  sheeps  there  wudent  be  any 
wool,  and  if  there  wasent  no  wool  there  wudent  be  no  niggers. 
And  there  wudent  be  no  close  eether,  cos  al  close  is  made  of 
wool,  cept  boots,  but  Mr.  Brily,  the  butcher,  he  dont  wear  no 
cote,  cos  he  is  fat  like  hogs.     But  he  cant  root. 

The  he  sheeps  is  rams,  and  the  little  fellers  is  a  labm,  and 
the  ole  she  one  is  a  you.  They  is  ol  made  of  board  an  close, 
but  a  beef  stake  is  the  jocky  for  me  !  Rams  is  grat  butters, 
and  their  horns  wude  be  good  shels  for  a  snail. . 

Uncle  Ned  says  the  Candy  navians  had  a  god  wich  cude 
hear  the  wool  a  growin  on  the  sheeps  backs,  but  wot  good 
did  it  do  him  if  he  cudent  stop  it? 


Sheeps  is  very  plane  wen  thay  ar  yung,  like  kittens,  and 
wen  the  son  shines  worm  in  the  spring  thay  turns  out  and 
has  a  stunnin  good  time,  like  a  circus,  but  no  ephalent. 

One  time  I  see  a  ole  cow  a  watchin  a  labm  wich  was  jest 
a  goin  it !     After  a  wile  the  ole  cow  she  stuck  out  her  tale 
stif,  like  a  pump  handl,  and  give  a  jump  and  come  down 
with  her  legs  all  strate  like  stilts,  and  wank  her  i  much  as  to  | 
say:  "  How's  that?" 

Then  the  labm  stopt  stil  an  looked  at  the  ole  cow,  an  then 
it  wakled  ol  the  way  round  her,  a  lookin  at  her  ol  over,  an 
not  sayin  one  word,  and  bime  by  it  went  strate  away  in  a 
other  feeld,  out  of  site  of  the  cow,  an  begun  to  go  it  agin. 

Wen  a  sheep  has  been  sheered  it  dont  luke  the  same 
sheep  it  was  before,  more  like  dogs.  My  father  had  one 
wich  was  sheerd,  and  wen  its  wool  was  of  it  felt  so  shamed 
it  blushed  red  jest  like  my  sister  wen  my  mother  comes  in 
the  room  were  she  is  ad  miring  a  picter  on  the  wall  and  her  ' 
1  young  man  is  a  lookin  out  the  winder.  It  had  a  little  labm, ; 
the  sheep  had,  and  wen  the  little  labm  it  come  up  to  suck 
her  it  run  up  with  its  eyes  shet,  like  they  always  does,  but 
wen  it  had  got  done  and  seen  wot  it  had  been  a  bout  it 
backed  of,  and  kep  a  backin  of,  an  a  noddin  its  head,  like 
sayin  :  "  I  beg  yure  parden,  mam,  it  was  my  mistake,  and  it 
shant  happen  agin." 

And  that  labm  had  to  be  brot  up  by  hand  on  'spoon  vittles. 

cows. 

The  cow  has  got  littler  fun  in  them  than  ol  other  animels 
roled  into  one.  A  cow  wudent  laughf  if  she  dide  for  it,  but 
she  moos  wen  she  wants  her  calef  to  sucker.  The  milk  we 
eats  in  our  te  is  pulled  out  of  cows  and  then  pumpt  at  til  it  is 
enuf  more.  They  give  chees  2,  but  wether  they  gives  more 
than  one  chee  to  each  cow  isent  none  to  the  other.* 

If  I  was  a  cow  Ide  rather  be  a  horse,  cos  I  wudent  like  to 
be  milkt. 

One  time  there  was  a  feller  had  a  cow  wich  had  some  burs 
into  the  tassel  of  her  tale,  and  he  went  for  to  pick  em  out. 
He  put  his  fingers  threw  the  tassel,  like  they  was  a  cobm, 
and  jest  then  the  cowr  she  got  a  frade  and  begin  to  wakl 
away.  The  feller  he  cudent  hold  her,  and  so  had  to  go  too, 
cos  he  cudent  git  his  fingers  out,  for  they  was  cot  tite.  Then 
he  said,  "  Wo,"  and  then  he  said,  "  Stiddy  now,"  and  "No 
casion  to  hurry,"  and  every  thing  he  cude  think  of,  but  the 
ole  cow  she  jest  kep  a  goin  round  the  feeld  and  him  a  fol- 
lerin. 

Pretty  soon  a  big  dog  come,  wich  he  kanew  was  a  sabbage 
dog,  and  after  it  had  looked  a  little  wile  it  jined  the  perces- 
sion  wile  it  was  a  studdyin  how  it  ot  to  act.  So  they  kep  a 
goin  and  a  goin  round — the  ole  cow,  and  the  man,  and  the 
dog,  the  dog  a  smellin  the  mans  cafs  and  a  makin  up  its 
mind.  The  feller  he  dident  kanow  wether  it  woud  be  most 
a  greeable  to  have  the  dog  bite  him  or  bite  the  cow. 

After  a  wile  a  other  man  he  see  em,  and  he  brot  a  pale  of 
slops,  wich  he  set  down,  and  wen  they  got  roun  to  it  the  ole 
cow  she  stopt  for  to  have  some,  and  wen  her  tale  was  slack 
the  mans  fingers  come  loose  and  he  pulled  em  out.  Then  he 
turned  roun  to  the  dog,  wich  was  a  settin  down  grinnin, 
and  he  shuke  his  fist  at  the  dog,  the  man  did,  and  he  said  : 

"  You  wufhless  vagabone,  you  mus  take  em  by  their  tales, 
like  Ive  tole  you  a  hundred  times.  I  never  see  sech  a 
okward  dog!  If  its  a  goin  to  take  a  haf  day  for  me  to  sho 
you  how  to  drive  a  gentle  cow  like  thisn  He  sell  you  mitv 
quick." 

But  it  was  the  man  that  brot  the  slops  dog. 


SNAKING, 


A  Tale  of  the  Frozen  Truth. 


h  Our  contributor  probably  means,  "known  to  the  author. " — Editor. 


A  BRILLIANT  IDEA. 


The  man  who  goes  into  good  American  society  much 
must  be  impressed  with  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  lives  of 
most  of  the  young  women  who  move  in  it.  The  sentiment 
of  the  wealthy  class  in  our  simple  republic  is  inflexibly 
against  an  unmarried  woman  doing  anything  to  justify  her 
existence.  Of  the  ladies  under  twenty-five,  whose  fathers 
are  rich,  and  who  go  into  society: 

Not  more  than  one  in  500  can  make  a  dress  for  hersel£ 
Not  more  than  one  in  300  can  cook  a  decent  meal. 
Not  more  than  one  in  200  can  keep  household  accounts. 
Not  more  than  one  in  100  knows  anything  of  the  care  of 
children. 
But— 

Of  500,  499  can  play  the  piano  after  a  fashion. 
Of  300,  250  can  do  fancy-work  with  their  needles. 
Of  200,  150  can  sing. 
Of  100,  100  are  willing  to  marry. 
They  have — 
Intelligence. 
Ennui. 

Unlimited  leisure. 
Money. 

A  desire  to  do  something  useful. 
Therefore — 

Let  them  adopt  babies. 
The   foundling   and    orphan  asylums  are  full    of  infants 
eligible  for  adoption,  and  willing  to  be  adopted. 
The  advantages  of  this  new  departure  would  be — 
Practice  in  the  profession  of  wifehood. 
Development  of  the  maternal  instinct. 
A  rational  interest  in  life. 

A  soft  thing  for  thousands  of  infants  who  would  other- 
wise die  or  live,  and,  in  either  case,  go  to  the  devil. 
An  unfailing   theme   for   conversation  with   gentlemen 
callers.  Arthur  McEwen. 


THE   DIAMOND    PALACE. 


Colonel  Andrews,  of  the  Diamond  Palace,  desires  through 
the  Argonaut  to  return  thanks  to  a  kind  Providence  for 
the  blessed  rain.  To  the  farmer  it  brings  grain ;  to  the 
miner,  gold;  to  the  herds,  nutritious  grasses;  to  the  vintner, 
luscious  wine;  to  the  laborer,  employment;  to  the  State, 
wealth  ;  to  the  people,  plenty ;  to  the  Diamond  Palace,  No. 
221  Montgomery  Street,  in  brings  country  orders  for  his 
gems  and  golden  ornaments,  his  watches  and  glittering 
goods ;  it  brings  money  and  active  trade.  Colonel  Andrews 
is  devout. 


Love  is  like  fire:  the  closer  it  is  shut  up  the  longer  it  lasts. 
Adrien  Dupuy. 


Very  talkative  people  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  divided 
into  two  classes — those  who  lie  for  a  purpose,  and  those  who 
lie  for  the  love  of  lying  ;  and  Sam  Baxter  belonged,  with 
broad  impartiality,  to  both.  With  him,  falsehood  was  not 
more  frequently  a  means  than  an  end  ;  for  he  would  not 
only  lie  without  a  purpose,  but  at  a  sacrifice.  I  heard  him 
once  reading  a  newspaper  to  a  blind  aunt,  and  deliberately 
falsifying  the  market  reports.  The  good  old  lady  took  it  all 
in  with  a  trustful  faith,  until  he  quoted  dried  apples  at  fifty 
cents  a  yard  for  unbolted  sides  ;  then  she  arose  and  disin- 
herited him.  Sam  seemed  to  regard  the  fountain  of  truth  as 
a  stagnant  pool,  and  himself  as  an  angel  whose  business  it 
was  to  stand  by  and  trouble  the  waters. 

"You  know  Ben  Dean,"  said  Sam  to  me  one  day  ;  "  I'm 
down  on  that  fellow,  and  Til  tell  you  why.  In  the  winter  of 
'68  he  and  I  were  snaking  together  in  the  mountains  north 
,of  the  Big  Sandy." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  snaking,  Sam?" 

"  Well,  I  like  that .'  Why,  gathering  snakes,  to  be  sure — 
rattlesnakes  for  zoological  gardens,  museums,  and  side- 
shows to  circuses.  This  is  how  it  is  done :  a  party  of 
snakers  go  up  to  the  mountains  in  the  early  autumn,  with 
provisions  for  all  winter,  and  putting  up  a  snakery  at  some 
central  point,  get  to  work  as  soon  as  the  torpid  season  sets 
in,  and  before  there  is  much  snow.  I  presume  you  know 
that  when  the  nights  begin  to  get  cold  the  snakes  go  in 
under  big  flat  stones,  snuggle  together,  and  lie  there  frozen 
stiff  until  the  warm  days  of  spring  limber  them  up  for 
business. 

"We  go  about,  raise  up  the  rocks,  tie  the  worms  into  con- 
venient bundles,  and  carry  them  to  the  snakery,  where, 
during  the  snow  season,  they  are  assorted,  labeled  according 
to  quality,  and  packed  away  for  transportation.  Sometimes 
a  single  showman  will  have  as  many  as  a  dozen  snakers  in 
the  mountains  all  winter. 

"  Ben  and  I  were  out  one  day,  and  had  gathered  a  few 
sheaves  of  prime  ones,  when  we  discovered  a  broad  stone 
that  showed  good  indications,  but  we  couldn't  raise  it.  The 
whole  upper  part  of  the  mountain  seemed  to  be  built  mostly 
upon  this  one  stone.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
mole  it — dig  under,  you  know ;  so  taking  the  spade  I  soon 
widened  the  hole  the  creatures  had  got  in  at,  until  it  would 
admit  my  body.  Crawling  in,  I  found  a  kind  of  cell  in  the 
solid  rock,  stowed  nearly  full  of  beautiful  serpents,  some  of 
them  as  long  as  a  man.  You  would  have  reveled  in  those 
worms  !  They  were  neatly  disposed  about  the  sides  of  the 
cave,  an  even  dozen  in  each  berth,  and  some  odd  ones 
swinging  from  the  ceiling  in  hammocks,  like  sailors.  By  the 
time  I  had  counted  them  roughly,  as  they  lay,  it  was  dark, 
and  snowing  like  the  mischief.  There  was  no  getting  back 
to  headquarters  that  night,  and  there  was  room  for  but  one 
of  us  inside." 

"  Inside  what,  Sam?" 

"See  here!  have  you  been  listening  to  what  I'm  telling 
you,  or  not  ?  There  is  no  use  telling^//  anything.  Perhaps 
you  won't  mind  waiting  till  I  get  done,  and  then  you  can  tell 
something  of  your  own.  We  drew  straws  to  decide  who 
should  sleep  inside,  and  it  fell  to  me.  But  even  inside  it  was 
coldish,  and  I  was  more  than  an  hour  getting  asleep. 
Toward  morning,  though,  I  woke,  feeling  very  warm  and 
peaceful.  The  moon  was  at  full,  just  rising  in  the  valley 
below,  and,  shining  in  the  hole  Vd  entered  at,  it  made  every- 
thing as  light  as  day." 

"  But,  Sam,  according  to  my  astronomy,  a  full  moon  never 
rises  toward  morning." 

"Now,  who  said  anything  about  your  astronomy?  Yd 
like  to  know  who  is  telling  this — you  or  I  ?  Always  think 
you  know  more  than  I  do — and  always  swearing  it  isn't  so — 
and  always  taking  the  words  out  of  my  mouth,  and — but 
what's  the  use  of  arguing  with  you  ?  As  I  was  saying,  the 
snakes  began  waking  about  the  same  time  I  did  ;  I  could 
hear  them  turn  over  on  their  other  sides  and  sigh.  Presently 
one  raised  himself  up  and  yawned.  He  meant  well,  but  it 
was  not  the  regular  thing  for  an  ophidian  to  do  at  that 
season.  By-and-by  they  began  to  poke  their  heads  up  all 
round,  nodding  good  morning  to  one  another  across  the 
room  ;  and  pretty  soon  one  saw  me  lying  there,  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact.  They  all  began  to  crowd  to  the  front, 
and  hang  out  over  the  sides  of  the  beds  in  a  fringe,  to  study 
my  habits.  I  can't  describe  the  strange  spectacle ;  you 
would  have  supposed  it  was  the  middle  of  March,  and  a  for- 
ward season !  There  were  more  worms  than  I  had  counted, 
and  they  were  larger  ones  than  I  had  thought  And  the 
more  they  got  awake,  the  wider  they  yawned,  and  the  longer 
they  stretched.  The  fat  fellows  in  the  hammocks  above  me 
were  in  danger  of  toppling  out  and  breaking  their  necks 
every  minute. 

"  Then  it  went  through  my  mind  like  a  flash  what  was  the 
matter.  Finding  it  cold  outside,  Ben  had  made  a  roaring 
fire  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  the  heat  had  deceived  the 
worms  into  the  belief  that  it  was  late  spring.  As  I  lay  there 
and  thought  of  a  full-grown  man  who  hadn't  any  better  sense 
than  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that,  I  lost  confidence  in  man- 
kind. If  I  had  not  stopped  up  the  entrance  before  lying 
down,  with  a  big  round  stone,  which  the  heat  had  swollen  so 
that  a  hydraulic  ram  couldn't  have  butted  it  loose,  I  should 
have  put  on  my  clothes  and  gone  straight  home." 

"  But,  Sam,  you  said  the  entrance  was  open,  ana  the  moon 
shining  in." 

"There  you  go  again!  Always  contradi«ing — and  insin- 
uating that  the  moon  must  remain  for  hours  in  one  position 
— and  saying  you've  heard  it  told  better  by  some  one  else — 
and  wanting  to  fight !  I've  told  this  story  to  your  brother 
over  at  Milk  River  more  than  a  hundred  million  times,  and 
he  never  said  a  word  against  it." 

"  I  believe  you,  Samuel  ;  for  he  is  deaf  as  a  tombstone." 

"  Tell  you  what  to  do  for  him  !  I  know  a  fellow  in  Nigger 
Valley  will  cure  him  in  a  minute.  That  fellow  has  cleaned 
all  the  deafness  out  of  Calaveras  County  a  dozen  times.  I 
never  knew  a  case  of  it  that  could  stand  up  a^air.s^  him  ten 
seconds.  Take  three  parts  of  snake-root  to  '-  " 
wagon-grease,  and — I'll  go  and  see  if  I  can  md 
tion." 

And  Sam  was  off  like  a  rocket 
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I  do  not  suppose  a  spectacle  like  A  Trip  to  the  Moon  is  amenable  to 
anj  of  the  ordinary  laws  which  control  criticism.  Its  attraction  lies  in 
us  extravagance,  and  if  it  "  o'ersteps  the  modesty  of  nature,"  we  may 
console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  beyond  nature,  and  the 
more  lunacy  can  be  inducted  into  its  action  the  better.  How  far  these 
sensational  extravaganzas  can  atone  by  beautiful  scenery  for  puerite 
action  and  dialogue,  I  will  not  attempt  to  discover.  They  draw,  and 
that  is  all  the  management  cares  about. 

I  was  one  of  a  very  large  audience  which  assembled  on  Monday 
night  for  a  lunar  excursion,  and  I  was,  for  a  short  time,  one  of  a  very 
much  smaller— though  still  respectable — audience  which  congregated  on 
Tuesday  night  for  the  same  purpose.  This  falling  off  is  ominous, 
I  reflected,  and,  with  the  memory  of  the  previous  night's  performance 
fresh  upon  me,  I  sought  a  reason  for  the  apparent  failure  of  the 
piece  to  enthuse  the  public.  I  found  many.  Kiralfy 's  ballet  was 
there  still,  but  the  Black  Crook  had  well  nigh  satiated  California  The- 
atre-goers with  the  sinuous  movements  of  the  graceful  coryphees,  with 
the  artistic  choragraphy  of  the  admirable  premieres,  and  even  with  the 
raany-twiokling  feet  of  De  Rosa  herself.  By  the  way,  I  have  always 
fancied  Homer,  blind  as  he  was,  must  have  at  least  dreamed  of  a  per- 
fect ballet  before  he  could  have  invented  such  epithets  as  "silver- 
footed"  and  "many-twinkling."  But  to  return  to  the  lunar  ballet. 
Mr.  Bolossv  Kiralfy,  though  an  admirable  ballet-master,  has  not  kept 
his  best  steps  in  reserve,  or,  if  he  have,  he  still  keeps  them  there.  The 
ballets  in  the  Trip  to  tlu  Moon  are,  as  specimens  of  artistic  dancing,  in 
even.-  way  below  those  in  the  Crook.  The  pas  of  the  premieres  are 
neither  as  graceful  nor  as  finished  ;  the  grouping  of  the  subordinates — 
save  in  the  fine  tableau  which  concludes  the  first  ballet — is  not  as 
effective,  and  there  is  none  of  the  bright  and  varied  dressing  which  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  success  of  the  "  Dance  of  all  Nations."  The 
snow-ballet  was  a  very  charming  effect,  but  in  point  of  choragraphic 
excellence  it  failed  to  reach  the  standard  which  Mr.  Kiralfy  has  taught 
us  to  expect  from  his  achievements  with  the  Crook. 


I  think  Mr.  Hill  would  have  done  well  to  have  had  the  entire  libretto 
of  the  spectacle — the  piece  is  so  full  of  music  that  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression without  impropriety— rewritten,  perhaps  partially  localized. 
As  it  stands,  it  is  a  senile  translation  from  the  French,  and  much  of  the 
sparkle  and  verve,  which  I  can  understand  it  may  have  possesssd  in  the 
original,  has  obviously  been  lost  in  the  translation.  So  heavy  and 
drearv  is  the  dialogue,  that  it  is  only  by  a  constant  fusillade  of  "gags" 
from  the  dramatis  persona:  that  attention  can  be  kept  awake  at  all.  In- 
deed, I  was  told  that  the  original  parts  were  so  bad  that  unlimited 
license  was  given  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  whom  they  were  in- 
trusted— a  license  of  which  I  am  bound  to  say  they  availed  themselves, 
not  always  wisely,  but  a  little  too  welL  Humorous  interpolations  in  the 
text  of  such  a  piece  are  very  well  in  their  way,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
wise  to  trust  altogether  to  the  snap-wit  generated  by  the  footlights  for 
ail  the  sparkle  of  a  dialogue.  Every  one  is  not  an  editor  of  impromptu 
Joe  Millerisms,  and  often,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  an  expressian  is 
rapped  out  which  subsequent  reflection  would  convince  the  better  taste 
of  the  speaker  were  better  left  unsaid.  Had  the  translation  been 
properly  revised  and  adapted  for  local  production,  the  necessity  for 
much  of  this  inordinate  "gagging"  would  have  been  spared,  and 
though  Miss  Alice  Harrison  and  some  other  members  of  the  caste 
might  not  have  secured  quite  so  many  "gallery  rounds,"  the  laste  of 
the  more  cultured  portion  of  the  audience  would  have  been  at  least  as 
fully  gratified. 

A  young  debutante — I  am  told  she  is  only  seventeen — named  Grace 
Plaisted,  was  to  me  an  object  of  quite  as  much  interest  and  attention  as 
all  the  other  curiosities  of  lunar  life  and  interstellar  space  put  together. 
The  young  lady  assumes  the  part  of  a  Selenite  princess,  and  her. 
duties  are  chiefly  vocal  in  their  character,  though  the  role  admits  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  a  certain  kind  of  comedy  acting.  She  has  a 
sweet  and  clear  voice,  of  very  light  timbre,  but,  though  diminutive 
enough,  she  is  very  far  from  being  vox  et  praiterea  nihil.  I  have  seen 
debutantes  and  debutantes — they  seem  to  grow  spontaneously  on  Cali- 
fornia soil — but  I  have  never  seen  a  first  appearance  at  the  footlights 
characterized  by  as  utter  an  absence  of  stage-fright  and  by  as  complete 
self-possession  as  was  hers.  Apart  from  a  little  brachial  gauclierie 
[debutantes'  arms  never  seem  to  belong  to  them),  there  was  nothing  in 
her  manner  on  Monday  night  to  indicate  a  first  appearance.  Even 
Alice  Harrison,  who  was  evidenUy  triumphant  at  finding  herself  in 
proximity  to  somebody  smaller  than  herself,  was  nonplussed  by  her 
composure.  The  litUe  lady  ogled  and  flirted,  "gagged"  and  dimpled, 
with  the  best  of  them,  and,  when  an  encore  of  one  of  her  songs  was 
momentarily  interrupted  by  the  tender  of  a  bouquet,  she  turned  and 
handed  it  to  Belle  Chapman  with  all  the  insouciance  of  a  practiced  star. 
And  when  I  saw  Miss  Chapman's  pretty  face  color  through  its  stage- 
paint,  as  she  passed  on  the  bouquet  with  an  impatient  gesture  to  one  of 
her  attendant  supers.  I  could  but  smile  at  Miss  Plaisted's  assurance.  It 
may  be  the  innocence  of  unsophisticated  girlhood — it  may  be  the  con- 
fidence of  self-conscious  merit ;  but  whatever  it  be,  her  effrontery  stood 
her  in  good  stead  at  her  debut. 


Keene  has  clearly  mistaken  his  vocation.  His  real  line  of  business 
hould  be  acrobatic  comedian.  Indeed,  I  am  not  clear  but  that  he 
light  do  well  with  the  Majiltons.  His  "Microscope"  was  a  really 
'  -  _v  performance,  buffoonish  but  amusing.  That  is  one  of  the  worst 
:Y-jts  of  the  present  rage  for  spectacle  which  has  invaded  our  legiti- 

"  f  theatre;  like  an  epidemic.     It  turns  tragedians  into  burlesques, 


comedians  into  buffoons,  and  heavy  society  villains  into  something 
closely  resembling  fools.  How  is  Keene  ever  to  attempt  to  play  "  Marc 
Antony"  again  before  an  audience  which  has  laughed  at  the  grotesque 
antics  of  "  Microscope  "  in  A  Trip  to  the  Moon  t 

After  all,  we  do  not  exact  much  from  the  actors  in  a  melange  like  this, 
nor,  indeed,  from  the  dialogue  either — so  it  be  but  light  enough  to  float 
on  the  pleasure  produced  by  other  things  without  crushing  it  out  of  ex- 
istence. In  the  present  instance,  it  certainly  was  not.  We  want  the 
introduced  music  to  be  catching  and  sparkling.  With  the  sole  exception 
of  the  "Apple  Song,"  there  is  not  an  air  in  the  entire  trip  which  would 
dwell  on  the  ear  for  an  hour.  We  want  the  incidentals — the  introduced 
business — to  be  good  of  their  kind  and  to  be  novel.  Of  the  ballet  I 
have  already  spoken.  Good  it  certainly  is.  but  no  longer  novel,  and 
not  quite  up  to  its  former  standard.  The  Ulm  Sisters  donned  a  bizarre 
costume  and  sang  some  Tyrolean  melodies,  without  meeting  with  the 
success  which  attended  then  efforts  in  The  Black  Crook.  The  Vaidi 
Children  performed  some  wonderful  contortion  feats  ;  clever,  undoubt- 
edly, but  too  grotesque  to  be  pleasant.  Dr.  Carver  broke  some  glass 
balls  with  his  rifle,  but  whether  it  was  the  fault  of  his  assfstant,  whom 
he  persistently  blamed,  or  whether  he  was  dazzled  by  the.gas  and  con- 
fused by  the  unwonted  surroundings,  he  failed  to  exhibit  the  phenome- 
nal accuracy  which  the  gallery  evidently  expected.  He  did  some  won- 
derful shooting,  nevertheless.  These  feats  constituted  the  introduced 
business,  and  occupied  more  than  half  the  time  of  the  entire  action. 

The  scenery,  which  is,  of  course,  the  basis  of  every  spectacle,  is  good, 
but  I  have  seen  better  from  Voegtlin's  brush,  and  its  mounting  bears 
evidences  of  haste  in  preparation.  A  flagrant  solecism  was  the  omis- 
sion to  provide  suitable  borders  for  the  scene  representing  the  interior  of 
the  extinct  volcano.  Foliage  borders  were  at  first  disclosed,  and  the 
substitution  of  portions  of  an  interior  set  was  scarcely  an  improvement. 
The  twenty-mile  cannon  was  a  fine  effect,  but  the  penny-pop-gun  report 
with  which  it  was  discharged  was  simply  ludicrous.  The  transforma- 
tion scene,  representing  the  journey  of  the  air-ship  through  inter-stellar 
space,  was  a  wonderful  illusion,  and  the  enlarged  photograph  of  the 
moon  waxing  and  waning  as  the  observer  was  supposed  to  approach  or 
recede  from  it,  was  an  interesting  and  well  managed  optical  effect.  No 
other  scenes  showed  especial  evidence  of  Voegtlin's  undoubted  artistic 
talent.  On  the  whole.  I  was  not  surprised  that  the  attendance  at  the 
first  representation  of  A  Trip  to  the  Moon  was  larger  than  at  the  second. 
However,  the  week's  audiences  were  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  the  man- 
agement. 

The  California  Theatre  Company  have  found  a  congenial  field  at  last. 
I  hereby  withdraw  all  the  strictures  I  may  have  ever  passed  upon  them 
in  the  society  or  legitimate  drama,  on  the  conviction  that  they  were  then 
acting  out  of  their  proper  line,  and  I  undertake  to  champion  them 
against  all  comers  as  burlesque  artists  and  pantomimists.  Every  one 
who  has  seen  A  Trip  to  the  Moon  will  indorse  my  position.  Keene 
has  demonstrated  beyond  cavil  that  he  is  a  burlesquer  of  rare  ability  and 
considerable  and  no  small  agility.  The  same,  passing  by  the  agility, 
may  be  said  of  Mestayer.  Alice  Harrison  ought  never  to  appear  out  of 
burlesque,  and,  on  the  stage  at  least,  in  any  other  costume  than  a  bur- 
lesque dress.  Bishop's  comicalities  as  a  Shakespearian  clown  pale  into 
insignificance  before  his  wonderful  capabilities  as  a  pantomimist,  and 
even  John  Wilson  developed  unexpected  capacity  in  the  same  direction. 
The  California  Theatre  Company  has  mistaken  its  vocation.  Hence- 
forward let  it  forswear  the  legitimate,  and  organize  a  traveling  bur- 
lesque troupe.  It  would  capture  the  world  in  that  line,  and  would  revo- 
lutionize pantomime  everywhere.  In  all  seriousness,  the  members  of 
Hill's  company  have  done  better  work  during  the  present  production 
than  they  have  done  in  the  whole  history  of  their  connection  with  the 
theatre. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  The  Regiment  of  Champagne  disbands 
to-night.  We  shall  see  its  gallant  soldiers  next  week  reappearing  as 
plantation  hands,  planter's  slave-drivers,  et  lioc genus  omne,  in  the  time- 
honored  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  t  What  a  cycle  of 
hoan'  stage  traditions  are  evolved  by  the  name.  I  must  compliment 
Kennedv  on  his  enterprise,  and  more  especially  upon  the  spirited  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  kept  the  promise  made  by  him,  or  for  him,  I  forget 
which,  at  the  time  the  theatre  opened.  Then,  all  the  latest  novelties 
were  to  be  produced  simultaneously  at  Paris,  at  New  York,  and  at  San 
Francisco.  Special  arrangements  to  this  end  had  been  made,  we  were 
informed,  with  the  French  Society  of  Dramatic  Writers,  and  a  semi- 
apology  was  deemed  necessary  when  it  became  known  that  Maguire  had 
secured  The  Daniclieffs.  Now,  without  any  preparatory  explanation, 
we  are  to  be  given  Uncle  Tom,  which  can  hardly  be  called,  by  any 
stretch  of  charitable  imagination,  either  a  Parisian  or  an  Eastern 
noveltv.  But  I  suppose  Kennedy  had  not  much  alternative,  and  per- 
haps the  piece  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  out  the  hitherto  undis- 
covered talent  which  is  presumably  lying  dormant  somewhere  in  the 
company. 

Emerson's  and  Adah  Richmond  have  concluded  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  Catherine  Lewis — an  arrangement  which  I  was  at  first  dis- 
posed to  reprobate,  but  I  have  since  discovered  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  question  as  well  as  to  others.  Miss  Lewis  is  a  charming  canta- 
trice  and  a  good  bouffe  artist,  but  it  seems  she  has  seen  fit  to  intrust 
her  business  to  a  certain  Mr.  Morris  Greenvvall — a  gentleman  of  enlarged 
financial  ideas.  As  we  all  know,  the  business  at  Emerson's  has  been 
anything  but  remarkable,  but  Mr.  Greenwall's  exalted  ideas  of  the  lady's 
value  induced  him  to  overlook  this  fact,  and  a  rather  extravgant  esti- 
mate was  the  cause  of  an  abrupt  severance  of  her  connection  with  the 
troupe.  Adah  Richmond  and  her  phenomenal  burlesquers  will  endeavor 
to  get  on  without  Miss  Catherine  Lewis  in  the  future. 

I  hear  Fred  Lyster  is  organizing  a  bouffe  party,  and  will  produce  the 
result  at  Baldwin's  at  an  early  date.  So  far,  the  talent  secured  consists 
of  Miss  Catherine  Lewis,  Miss  Hattie  Moore,  Mr.  Gates,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kinross.  I  have  not  heard  if  Miss  Walton  is  to  be  included,  but 
I  should  think  it  not  improbable.  Thursday  is  mentioned  as  the  prob- 
able night  of  their  opening, 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  Union  Square  Company  leave  us,  going  to 
Sacramento  for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  and  arriving  at  Virginia  City 
in  time  to  open  Piper's  new  theatre  on  Monday  evening,  the  28th  inst. 
Thence  they  continue  their  eastward  journey,  playing  at  the  principal 
cities  en  route.  I  can  not  let  them  go  without  a  word  of  congratulation 
on  the  magnificent  success  they  have  achieved  here,  and  I  am  sure  all 
my  readers  will  join  with  me  in  a  word  of  thanks  and  well  deserved  com- 
pliment on  the  eve  of  their  departure.  Mr.  Charles  Thome  and  the 
Union  Square  Company  have  shown  San  Francisco  theatre-goers  the 


society  drama  in  a  perfection  of  which  many  of  our  people  did  not 
believe  it  was  capable.  In  The  Danicheffs,  which  was  unquestionably 
the  best  performance  which  has  adorned  the  season,  the  admirable 
accord  and  perfect  rapport  of  the  company  was  conspicuously  apparent. 
It  was  not  so  much  in  the  leading  roles  that  this  representation  shone  so 
conspicuously  superior  to  anything  that  has  been  hitherto  seen  in  San 
Francisco,  though  the  artists  to  whom  these  roles  were  assigned  filled 
them  almost  faultlessly.  It  was  in  the  minute  attention  to  detail,  in  the 
delicate  shading  and  exquisite  finish  which  was  apparent  in  the  smallest 
minutiaB  of  the  piece,  that  the  excellence,  unhappily  so  rare  here,  was 
apparent.  We  have  had  many  a  good  star  in  San  Francisco,  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  Union  Square  Company  to  teach  us  by  its  perfection  of 
ensemble  how  less  than  mediocre  has  been  the  support  which  has  been 
hitherto  foisted  upon  us  as  the  best  procurable.  The  company  which  is 
leaving  us,  and  we  lose  it  with  regret,  has  shown  us  a  specimen  of  fin- 
ished acting  which  our  theatre-going  public  will  be  slow  to  forget,  and 
has  shown  our  theatrical  managers  an  example  by  which  it  is  to  bel 
hoped  they  will  profit.  m 

The  future  of  The  Baldwin  is  still  involved  in  the  mists  of  uncertaintv. 
On  Monday  Tom  Maguire  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  complimentary 
benefit  at  the  hands  of  the  Union  Square  people — a  well  merited  testi- 
monial to  the  popularity  of  California's  pioneer  manager.  Mr.  Maguire 
goes  East  shortly  to  secure  talent,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  he  may  be 
as  successful  in  pleasing  the  public  as  he  has  been  with  his  latest 
importation. 

I  heard  a  significant  little  verbal  passage  of  arms  as  I  passed  through 
the  vestibule  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  the  other  morning.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  salary  day,  and  a  long  line  of  carpenters  and  stage  hands 
were  waiting  for  their  turn  to  deplete  the  McDonald  exchequer.  Ed. 
Thome  happened  to  stroll  in  as  payment  was  in  progress  and  surveyed 
the  expectant  line  with  a  somewhat  contemptuous  expression.  "My 
goodness,"  said  theeminentleadingman,  "  do  all  you  fellows  draw  sala- 
ries?"    "Yes,"  responded  a  brawny  scene-shifter,  half  way  down  the 

line,   "and  we  earn  it  too,  which  isa sight  more  than  you  do." 

"  Did  you  address  that  remark  to  me?"  demanded  Thome,  indignantly. 
"Yes,  I  did,"  replied  the  stage-hand,  stepping  out  of  the  line  ;  "do 
you  want  to  do  anything  about  it?"  Apparently,  the  leading  man  did 
not,  for  he  passed  on  without  further  comment. 

Zazel,  a  young  girl,  is  astounding  the  Londoners  by  diving  through 
the  air  and  landing  in  a  net  ninety  feet  below.  She  drops  head  first, 
but  gently  and  gracefully  swerves  in  her  flight,  until  at  last  she  strikes 
on  her  back  in  the  net  arises,  and  acknowledges  the  applause.  One  of 
Mr.  Barton  Hill's  best  coryphees  tried  this  splendid  little  trick  the  other 
day,  in  hopes  of  making  a  hit  with  it  in  the  new  piece,  A  Trip  to  the 
Moon.  The  plunge  was  taken  from  one  of  the  traps  in  the  property 
room,  and  the  hit  was  made  on  the  port  side  of  the  footlights,  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  spot  where  Bishop  usually  sits  down  on  the  red  fire  in  the 
Crook.  There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  plunge,  but  there  was 
with  the  net,  and  the  shape  that  has  focused  the  attention  of  many  a 
bald  head  came  flipping  down  like  a  wet  flat-fish  on  a  damp  rock.  This 
"leap  for  life  "  will  not  be  repeated. 

We  ventured  to  speculate  last  week  as  to  whether  Sargent's  pecuniary 
success  with  Modjeska  was  on  a  par  with  the  lady's  artistic  triumph, 
and  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Sargent  himself  to  a  * 
friend  on  this  coast  comes  very  apropos  to  answer  us  :  "I  am  now  man- 
aging Modjeska  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  Boucicault  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  So  you  can  imagine  my  time  is  well  occupied.  Two  more 
weeks  for  Modjeska  at  the  Fifth  Avenue,  then  through  the  country  we 
go.  I  would  not  sell  my  contract  with  Modjeska  for  $50,000,  and  I 
know  she  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  management." 

A  contemporary  says  :  "Edward  E.  Thome  will  have  a  benefit  one 
week  from  next  Sunday  evening,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  The  bill 
will  be  Richard  III. — Charles  R.  Thome  to  play  the  hero  in  one  act, 
Barton  Hill  in  another,  >lr.  Metkiff  in  another,  and  possibly  the  distin- 
guished tragedian  Aibischer  in  one  or  both  of  the  remaining  acts."  So 
the  gradation  could  not  be  forced  down  to  a  point  where  the  beneficiary 
himself  would  be  justified  in  making  an  appearance.  What  a  complete 
and  unqualified  godsend. 

Mr.  Widmer  designs  to  make  the  Sunday  evening  concerts  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  quite  one  of  the  musical  features  of  the 
city.  The  programme  for  to-morrow  evening  contains  the  names  of 
Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt  for  a  piano  and  Mr.  John  Seveneis  for  a  comet 
solo.  The  concerts  are  designed  to  give — what  we  have  long  wanted  in 
this  city — a  good  rendition  of  popular  music.  The  Madrigal  Boys  also 
figure  in  the  evening's  entertainment.     Prices,  25  and  50  cents. 

John  Jack  and  Annie  Firmin,  who  have  returned  from  Astoria,  are 
organizing  a  comedy  company,  to  succeed  Adah  Richmond  at  Emer- 
son's. They  have  got  Curtis,  and  a  few  members  of  the  Union  Square 
Company's  local  support.  The  promised  repertoire  embraces  Baby, 
Caste,  Ours,  and  some  other  comedies  of  the  modern  school. 


The  attractions  ofthe  Female  Minstrels  at  the  Bush  Street,  on  Satur- 
day, are  to  be  supplemented  by  Mabel  Santley,  who,  all  unterrified  by 
the  fate  of  Adah  Richmond,  will  introduce  another  crowd  of  blonde  bur- 
lesquers  so  the  San  Francisco  public.  Miss  Santley  is  very  pretty — in 
her  wood  cuts. 

The  graceful  Montague  is  said  to  tear  his  Hyperion  locks  (figuratively, 
of  course)  each  time  he  sees  the  now  daily  announcements  of  the  phe- 
nomenal run  of  Our  Boys,  at  the  London  Vaudeville.  ' '  We  never  got 
such  a  run  out  of  anything  when  I  was  with  James  &  Thome." 

The  Virginia  City  people  talk  of  a  big_benefit  to  be  tendered  to  John 
Piper,  on  the  opening  of  his  new  theatre.  Tickets  are  to  be  $5  each, 
and  the  testimonial  is  to  assume  the  form  of  an  ovation.  So  the  Corn- 
stock  papers  say. 

An  Eastern  exchange  says  that  the  Thompson  burlesque  troupe — now 
stronger  than  ever,  it  informs  us — will  come  direct  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco.  We  may  have  them  as  the  next  attraction  at  the  Baldwin 
after  all. 


Signor  and  Signora  Majeroni  follow  the  Trip  to  the  Moon  at  the  Cal- 
ifornia. The  Old  Corporal  \%  underlined  for  the  opening  piece,  and  the 
colonial  papers  speak  highly  of  Signor  Majeroni's  achievement  in  the 
title  role. 

The  Countess  Bozenta  has  evidently  left  a  pleasant  memory  with 
some  of  our  mining  magnates.  The  "Original  Gold  Hill"  Mine  ha <= 
been  relocated  as  the  "Modjeska," 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

Miniature-painting,  which  was  carried  to  such  perfection 
in  the  last  century,  is  almost  a  lost  art  in  the  present.  This 
is  to  be  regretted — it  is  easier  to  regret  than  explain — but 
when  we  consider  the  immense  advance  of  photography  we 
do  not  despair  of  ultimate  consolation.  In  the  beautiful 
miniatures  of  Messrs.  Dames  &  Hayes,  No.  715  Market 
Street,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  a  ray  of  hope.  These  ex- 
quisite pictures  have  most  of  the  merits  of  the  little  paint- 
ings that  so  delighted  our  good  grandparents,  and  their  mar- 
velous cheapness  is  a  distinct  superiority  that  will  be  con- 
ceded by  all.  Messrs.  Dames  &  Hayes  do  all  manner  of 
photographic  work  in  a  style  that  commands  attention  and 
compels  praise. 

Many  things  are  "  in  season  "  or  "  out  of  season,"  accord- 
ing to  the-time  of  the  year  or  their  relatione  current  events; 
but  it  is  always  agood  time  to  purchase  (and  wear)  clothing. 
There  is  in  this  matter  no  margin  for  the  judgment  except 
as  to  the  kind  of  clothing  to  purchase  and  the  place  to  get  it. 
As  to  the  first  consideration,  that  is  largely  determined  by 
circumstances  and  not  amenable  to  individual  preference ; 
regarding  the  second  it  may  be  said  (generally)  buy  where 
you  can  get  the  best  and  cheapest,  and  (particularly)  go  to 
Messrs.  E.  &  F.  Shrier's  "Ohio  Hall,"  201  Montgomery 
Street^  in  Che  Russ  House  Elock,  where  you  will  find  both 
conditions  amply  satisfied. 

California  Oil  Lands.— Mr,  O.  H.  Brooks,  a  gentle- 
man of  practical  experience,  has  fully  investigated  the  oil 
lands  of  California,  and  pronounces  them  equal  in  richness 
and  quality  of  production  to  the  celebrated  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  now  forming  a  company,  with  headquarters 
at  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  for  the  immediate 
commencement  of  work.     See  advertisement. 

Fans,  Dolls,  Toys  and  Articles  de  Ve-tu  thoroughly  re- 
paired with  GIANT  CEMENT.  Sold  by  all  Druggists 
and  at  417  Washington  Street. 
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CHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 


Musical  Recitals  at  Mercantile  Library  Hall. 


SECOND      SUBSCRIPTION      SERIES. 

FIRST  CONCERT,  Friday,  Feb.  1st,  1878. 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 

H  t'ARD  Street  M.  E.  Chlrch,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  Rev.  Thomas  Guard,  pastor,  will 
preach  to-morrow  (Sunday)  at  n  a.  m.  and  at  7^  p.  m; 
Sunday-school  at  2  p.  m.     Praise  service  at  6%  p.  si. 

Metropolitan  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  preaches  every  Sun- 
day at  11  a.  m.  and  7  P.  m.  Sunday-school  at  12.30.  Seats 
free,  and  all  are  invited. 


B 


VSH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Lessee  a.vu  Manager. 

r Frank  Lawlor Acting  Manager. 

SATURDAY    EVENING,    JAN.  sqth,  AND    EVERY 
EVENING,  INCLUDING  SUNDAY. 

MATINEE  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2. 

The  Management  begs  to  announce  the  re-opening,  upon 
the  above  date,  of  this  Theatre,  renovated,  repainted,  re- 
carpeted,  and  with  entirely  new  scenery  by  Graham,  by 

AMERICA'S  MOST  PLEASING  NOVELTY, 

MME.    RENTZ'S 

ORIGINAL     FEMALE     MINSTRELS  ! 


MABEL    SANTLEY'S 

LONDON  BURLESQUE  TROUPE  !  !  ! 

Augmented  by  a  superior  corps  of 

25   SPECIALTY    ARTISTS!   25 

EXPLANATORY  CARD. 
Tnft  Management  begs  to  announce  that  the  Entertain- 
nent  given  by  the  MME.  REN'TZ  Original  Female  Min- 
trels,  now  for  the  first  time  visiting  this  coast,  is  the  only 
irst-class  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  Lady  Minstrel  Combi- 
lation  in  the  world,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  rest 
issured  that  the  reputation  this  company  possesses  for  pre- 
senting an  entirely  novel  and  chaste  performance  would 
preclude  the  slighest  word  or  action  upon  the  stage  offen- 
ive  to  a  refined  audience. 

PRICES   AS    USUAL. 

For  full  particulars  and  list  of  artists,  see  small  bills. 
Reserved  Seats  secured  three  days  in  advance  at  the  Box 


Miss  ALICE  SCHMIDT Pianoforte 

Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr Violin 

Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

Mr.  CL'IFFORD  SCHMIDT Violin 

Pupil  of  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT Viola 

Mr.  ERXST  SCHMIDT Violoncello 

Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 
Assisted  by  MRS.  HENRY  NORTON,  Soprano. 

LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  HARRY  PATEMAN, 

Musical  Director.  Manager. 

Doors  open  at  7.30  p.  m.;  concert  to  commence  at  8  p.  m.; 
carriages  at  10  p.  m. 


STRAND  OPERA  HOUSE, 

Mission  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth . 
M.  A.  Kennedy Acting  Manager. 


Saturday,  Jan.  26th,  last  time  of  the 

REGIMENT    OF    CHAMPAGNE. 


Monday  Evening,  Jan.  28th,  first  lime  of  Maeder's  great 
Comedy-Drama, 

POOR   AND   PROUD  OF  THE 
GREAT  CITY. 


In  preparation,  the  reconstructed  version  of 

UNCLE    TOM'S   CABIN. 


P 


-REXCH  SA  VINGS 

AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

411  Bush  Street,  above  Kearney,  San  Francisco. 

G.  MAKE,  Director. 

The  French  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  declared  a 
dividend  of  eight  (8)  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  Federal 
Tax,  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1877,  payable 
on  and  after  January  18,  1878.     By  order, 

GUSTAVE  MAHE,  Director. 
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OR    SALE. 


Foundry,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.    "Warehouse,  London,  Eng. 

Australian  Branches,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
American  Branches,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  San  Francisco' 

MILLER  &  RICHARD, 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

EXTRA- HARD  METAL 
SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND   PEERLESS 

PRESSES. 

No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET. 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Rupture  ! 


D     F.    WELLINGTON, 

SEEDSMAN, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vegetable,   Flower, 
Fruit,  and  Tree  Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees, 

425  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 


s 


PECIAL     NOTICE. 


TO   NEWSDEALERS. 


The  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS  COMPANY  will  sup- 
ply Newsdealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  with  The  Ar- 
gonait  on  receipt  of  order.  Liberal  allowance  made  to 
the  trade.  Send  for  specimen  copies.  Agents  wanted  m 
every  city,  town,  and  village  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


P 


A  LACE    HOTEL 


RESTAURANT. 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

Quiet  and  desirable  place  for  Ladies  and   Gentlemen   and 

Families. 

ENTRANCE,  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  COURT. 

Warren  Leland. 


D  A  EDWIN'S  THEATRE. 

Magi-ire Manager. 


POSITIVELY  LAST  NIGHTS  OF 

CHARLES    R.    THORNE,    JR., 

AND   THE 

UNION    SQUARE    THEATRE    COMPANY. 


AREWELL   MARBLE   HEART    MATINEE 

THIS  AFTERNOON  AT  2  O'CLOCK. 


THIS  EVENING  AT  S  O'CLOCK, 

THE    MARBLE    HEART. 


Evening,   January  27th,   for   the   last   tin: 

TWO    ORPHANS. 


on  day  Evening,  January  23th,  Complimentary  Benefit 
tendered  by  the  Union  Square  Theatre  Co.  to 

THOMAS    MAGUIRE,    ESQ., 

VD    POSITIVELY  THEIR    LAST  APPEARANCE. 


TWO     FIFTY-VARA     LOTS 

FOR  SALE, 

Either  as  a  Whole  or  in  SfBDivisiONS. 


Lots  i  and  6,  in  Block  No.  iSS,   Western 
Addition. 


THESE   LOTS   ARE  SITUATED  ON 

WEST    SIDE   OF   OCTAVIA    STREET,    BETWEEN 

FILBERT  AND  GREENWICH. 

Cottage  HofSE.     Fine  Frlit  and  Shade  Trees. 

PRICE,     818,000, 

Any  reasonable  part  of  which  may  be  left  on  mortgage  at  a 

low  rate  of  interest.     Inquire  of 

JOHN  T.  LITTLE,  412  Montgomery  Street. 


<&»  \\  cA.  Belowleamy.  <v»  // jfc. 


ATORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAIL- 
1 V  ROAD. 

.WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Monday  Nov.  5th,  1877,  the  new,  swift,  and 
elegantly  appointed  steamer, 

SAN  RAFAEL, 

Will  run  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Quentin  (connect- 

ting  with  trains  at  latter  place),  as  follows : 

WEEK  DAYS. 
Leave  San  Francisco,  via  San     Leave   San  Rafael,  via  San 

Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St.,         Quentin  Ferry, 
*io.oo  a.  II.  and  4.30  p.  M. 
for  San  Quentin,  San  Ra- 
fael, and  Junction.  8.00  a.   si.,  12.20  p.  m.,  and 
2.00  p.   m.  for   San  Quentin         3.05    p.  m.  for   San    Fran- 
and  San  Rafael.  cisco. 

"Trie  10.00  a.  M.  boat  connects  with  through  trains  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  intermediate  stations,  and  runs  DAILY. 
Stage  leaves  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Monday 
for  Fort  Ross,  Timber  Cove,  Salt  Point,  Fisk's  Mills,  Stew- 
art's Point,  Gualala,  Fish  Rock,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarra  Ridge,  and  Mendocino  City. 


SUNDAYS. 


Leave  San  Francisco  via  San 

Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 
*io.oo  A.  M.  and  4.30  p.  m.  for 

San  Quentin,  San  Rafael, 

and  Junction. 

*This  is  an  excursion  train  as  far  as  Olema,  and  beyond 
a  regular  train  to  Duncan  Mills. 

DEPARTURES  via  SAUCELITO  FERRY,  DAVIS  ST. 


Leave  San   Rafael,   via  San 
Quentin  Ferry, 


8.00  a.  m,  and  3.05  p.  fti.  for 
San  Francisco. 


Leave  San  Rafael  week  days 
7.00  a.  m.  for  San  Francis- 
co. Sundays,  4.15  p.  m.  for 
San  Rafael. 


Leave  San  Francisco  week 
days  5.00  p.  M.  for  all  points 
between  Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael.  Sundays,  10.00  A. 
M.  for  all  points  along  line 
of  road. 


THREE-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Tickets  from  San   Francisco,  via  San  Quentin  Ferry,  to 
Duncan  Mills  and  return,  good  from  Saturday  till  Monday, 
Fare  $5. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
The  10.00  a.  m.  boat,  via  either  San  Quentin  or  Saucelito 
Ferry,  connects  with  Excursion  Train  for  Olema. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Managor. 


TylEBOLD  SAFE  AND  LOCK  CO/S 

CELEBRATED 

FIRE   AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 

SAFES. 

[Contractor  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Company.] 

A  large  assortment  of  these  Safes  constantly  on  hand. 
Safes  of  other  manufacture  taken  in  exchange.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices  to  BRYANT  &  TAYLOR, 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA 

PETROLEUM    LANDS. 


O.  H.  BROOKS, 

DEALER     IN     OIL    LANDS    AND     LEASES 

405  California  Street,  San   Francisco. 


c 


OMMERCIAL    INSURANCE    COM- 

NY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  FIRE  AND  MARINE. 


Office,  .405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Amount  of  Capital  Stock  paid  up  t*  cash $200,000 

Total  Assets  January  1,  1877,  over 400,000 

Total  Losses  paid  since  organization  of  Company, 

February  26,  1872 450,000 


This  Company  aims  to  secure  the  best  risks  on  all  desira- 
ble hazards  at  remunerative  rates.  Prompt  and  equitable 
adjustment  and  payment  of  losses. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
Cha?.   A.   LaTqs'.  Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA 

Elastic  Truss  Company, 

615    SACRAMENTO    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

No  More  Metallic  Trusses  Used.' 

NO  MORE  SUFFERING  FROM 

IRON     HOOPS 

OR 

STEEL  SPRINGS. 


The  superiority  of  our  Elastic  Trusses  over  the  rigid  iron 
hoops,  which  in  former  days  were  the  only  resources  for  the 
ruptured,  admits  of  no  argument. 

_  By  means  of  this  appliance  the  pressure  on  the  rupture 
iLself  can  be  made  uniform  and  continuous,  and  to  the  extent 
required  in  each  case,  until  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  parts 
is  secured,  and  the  consequent  effusion  of  lymph  which  is  so 
essential  to  a  healing  process,  and  from  this  time  to  the  cou- 
clusion  of  the  treatment,  the  pressure,  being  entirely  within 
the  control  of  the  patient,  can  be  lessened  daily  as  the  ad- 
hesion progresses  and  the  body  becomes  sound. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  facLs  : 

1st — There  is  no  spring  to  press  upon  or  to  injure  the  back. 

2nd — It  is  simple  in  construction,  and  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order. 

3d — This  instrument  is  worn  with  perfect  ease  while  riding 
horseback. 

4th — The  rupture  is  retained  and  the  pressure  the  same  in 
any  position. 

5th — It  has  none  of  the  injurious  results  of  Metallic  Trusses. 

6th — It  will  perform  radical  cures  when  all  others  fail. 

7th — It  is  worn  with  ease  and  comfort  night  and  day,  which 
cannot  be  said  truthfully  of  any  metal  Truss  whatever. 

Recommended  by  the 
MEDICAL  FACULTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Trusses  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  mail,  at 
our  expem^. 


ENDORSED   BY  A   CAPITALIST. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  14,  1877. 
California  Elastic  Truss  Co.,  615  Sacramento  St.— 
In  the  age  of  progress  a  wonderful  amount  of  skill  and  in- 
genuity is  expended  in  the  construction,  improvement  and 
preservation  of  the  costly  and  intricate  machinery  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  various  articles  so  necessary  to  our  com- 
fort. How  much  more  important  is  it  that  we  watch  with 
rigid  care  that  most  wonderful  machine,  the  human  body. 
I  am  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  for 
your  valuable  invention.  After  wearing  your  Truss  two 
months,  I  would  not  discard  it  and  go  back  to  the  old  Steel 
Truss,  with  which  I  was  tortured  for  years,  for  $500.  For 
general  comfort  there  is  nothing  batter  invented,  or  more 
thorough  and  reliable,  than  the  California  Elastic  Truss.  In 
fact,  forbears  I  have  been,  through  my  painful  affliction  ac- 
tually ruptured  in  my  mind,  as  well  as  body,  for  my  mind 
was  constantly  averting  to  it  in  a  thousand  different  ways  ; 
but  during  the  last  month  it  is  so  comfortable  that  I  seldom 
realize  or  think  of  my  affliction.  I  have  recommended  it  to 
several ;  one,  a  banker  was  so  delighted  with  its  efficency 
that  he  tells  me  he  purchased  the  second  one  at  £10.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  make  any  proper  use  of  this  letter  that  you 
wish.     I  remain  yours,  etc., 

L.  E.  FAILING  Capitalist. 

CURED. 

California  Elastic  Trcss  Co.,  615  Sacramento  St. — 
Gents  : — The  double  truss  purchased  from  you  some  two 
months  ago,  for  my  little  boy,  three  years  old,  has  given  en- 
tire satisfaction.  Heretofore  he  has  been  wearing  Steel  Hoop 
Trusses,  which  were  very  injurious  to  his  back,  and  did  not 
keep  up  the  rupture  ;  but  your  Truss  has  been  worn  day  and 
night  with  perfect  ease.  One  side  is  entirely  cured,  and  I 
believe  it  will  effect  a  cure  in  both  cases.  I  shall  highly  re- 
commend it  to  all  who  are  afflicted.  Respectfully  yours, 
MRS.  MARY  STEWART. 
San  Francisco,  Sept.  1,  1877. 


SCIENCE  APPLIED  TO   RUPTURE. 

THE  LATEST  IMPROVED  APPLIANCE  OF  THE 
CALIFORNIA  ELASTIC  TRUSS  COMPANY. 

In  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  there  have  been  many 
discoveries  and  applications  of  late  years,  having  for  their 
object  the  lessening  of  pain,  the  promotion  of  comfort,  and 
the  cure  of  the  manifold  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Some  of 
them  have  proved  highly  successful,  while  others  have  sub- 
served  no  useful  purpose  whatever.  When,  therefore,  there 
is  at  any  time  positive  and  corroborative  evidence  of  inesti- 
mable benefits  conferred  by  any  scientific  discovery,  having 
for  its  object  the  good  of  mankind,  it  cannot  receive  too 
much  favorable  consideration.  Foi  that  reason  the  splendid 
contrivance  patented  by  the  California  Elastic  Truss  Com- 
pany, whose  office  is  at  615  Sacramento  Street,  is  deserving 
of  the  most  intelligent  attention  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  all  persons  having  the  misfortune  to  suffer  from  rupture. 
Without  question  it  is  the  most  perfect  truss  that  has  been 
invented,  as  it  causes  no  pain  or  unpleasant  pressure,  can  be 
worn  easily,  assists  in  effecting  a  permanent  cure  without  the 
aid  of  medicine,  and  immediately  relieves  the  ^fTering  and 
inconvenience  which  it  is  the  nature  of  ruplure  to  produce. 
So  decided  are  the  merits  of  this  elastic  truss  over  every 
other  kind,  that  it  has  secured  the  endorsement  of  the  medical 
faculty,  and  is  rapidly  replacing  all  other  contrivances  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  truss  consists  of  an  elastic  band  and 
p^d,  the  latter  being  attached  to  a  spring  coming  out  of  the 
band  so  as  to  yield  to  every  motion,  and  press  in  a  gentle 
manner  so  as  not  to  cause  any  irritation,  no  matter  what  po- 
sition may  be  assumed  by  the  wearer.  By  reason  of  lis 
elastic  properties  it  can  be  fastened  with  one  hand  without 
any  muscular  effort,  and  once  placed  there  is  no  trouble  keep- 
ing it  in  position.  W.  J.  Home  is  the  patentee,  aid  his 
rights  cover  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  One  trial  oMiIs 
truss  will  demonstate  its  superiority  over  all  other: 
the  public.  As  experience  has  shown  that  temj 
trusses  necessarily  press  upon  and  cause  disc  -•-•- 
the  body  which  before  were  in  a  perfectly  hea:'1  ; 
this  is  an  important  point,  to  which  too  much  . . 
cannot  be  given. 


., 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


-  ^  pi 


A  green  countryman  makes  a  fat  faro  bank. 

Take  care  of  the  cents,  and  the  dollars  will  be  taken  care  of  by  some 
other  fellow. 

A  German  was  seen  on  Market  Street  recently  hunting  for  the  "  Dam 
Savings  Bank." 

Experience  may  be  a  dear  teacher,  but  she  isn't  any  dearer  than  a 
pretty  schoolma'am. 

The  difference  between  a  boy  and  a  barn  is  that  shingles  are  applied 
to  the  roof  of  the  barn. 

A  man  who  had  a  scolding  wife,  being  asked  what  he  did  for  a  living, 
said  he  kept  a  hot-house. 

Syracuse  has  a  girl  with  two  tongues.     What  a  sample  of  mother-in- 
law  is  in  store  for  somebody. 

Richard  Grant  White  has  been  ill  again.     His  disorder  is  thought  to 
have  come  from  an  undigested  adverb. 

When  the  landlady  discovered  that  her  boarders  were  dropping  off, 
the  burden  of  her  song  became  :  "  Nothing  but  leaves." 

Pierrepont  is  going  to  lecture  ;  subject — "The  Palthive  Influenthelhs 
of  Awithtocwathy  ;  or,  From  the  Minithtwy  to  the  Peewage." 

"What's  the  matter  with  your  eye,  Tommy?"     "Oh!  it's  only  been 
going  through  an  operation  at  the  hands  of  a  knockulist,  that's  all." 

Stanley's    African    name   is    "The    Little-Man-With-Much-Face." 
Those  tribes  along  the  Lualaba  have  their  own  opinion  of  his  cheek. 

A  little  child  of  our  acquaintance  thinks  that  "God  must  be  glad 
when  prayer-meeting  night  comes,  'cause  He  hears  such  lots  of  news." 

The  ladies  are  all  opposed  to  the  telephone.     They  don't  care  to  have 
a  young  fellow  whisper  in  their  ears  with  his  mouth  twenty  miles  away. 

The  Bible  says:  "Of  all  things,  wisdom   is  profitable  to  a  man*." 
That's  so.     A  man  never  calls  his  wife  a  bald-headed  old  woman  but 


It  L  quite  generally  understood  that  nothing  but  official  jealousy  kept 
back  all  mention  of  the  Grand  Duke's  dog  in  the  dispatches  from  the 
seat  of  war. 

Great  quantities  of  clothes-pins  are  shipped  from  the  United  States 
to  New  Zealand.  The  life  of  a  clothes-pin  in  New  Zealand  must  be  a 
sluggish  existence. 

"  I'd  like  it  better  if  they'd  only  scent  it  with  sassyfrass,"  remarked  a 
Sutter  Street  boy  as  he  chewed  away  at  the  last  remnant  of  half  a  pound 
of  carpenter's  glue. 

The  better  day  is  fast  approaching  when  a  man  can  be  carried  dead 
Out  of  an  editor's  office  without  provoking  the  sensational  formality  of 
a  coroner's  inquest. 

Our  worst  fears  are  realized,  our  dreadful  suspicions  are  confirmed. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  Dio  Lewis'  liver  is  made  out  of  an  old  forty- 
five  cent  bathing  sponge. 

A  Chicago  thief  will  run  more  risk  to  steal  a  five-dollar  overcoat  than 
a  New  York  thief  will  to  steal  a  whole  set  of  silver.  Moreover,  he 
steals  it  from  the  New  York  thief. 

The  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  be  held  on  the  2d  of  February. 
It  will  be  invisible  except  in  Australia.  Parties  desiring  to  be  present 
will  leave  their  valuables  with  us. 

When  a  member  of  Plymouth  Church  kicks  a  hat  that  he  had  taken 
to  be  unloaded,  he  remarks,  "Sheol,"  "Gehenna,"  "Hades,"  or 
"Tartarus,"  according  to  taste, 

"Darn  the  man  who  won't  strike  for  his  altar  and  bis  fires!" 
exclaimed  an  old  Texan,  and  then  softly  adds,  "and  there  is  such  a 
good  chance  for  plunder  over  there." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  inquires,  "What  is  Christianity?"  Christianity  j 
my  boy,  is  seeing  a  fellow-mortal  slip  down  on  the  sidewalk  without 
reminding  him  that  he  has  "dropped  something." 

"If  those  women,"  remarks  the  Elmira  Advertiser,  speaking  of  a 
troupe  of  Thompsonian  dancers,  "think  this  is  August,  they  are  very 
much  mistaken."     Volumes  could  not  say  more. 

A  man  is  trying  to  invent  a  gravy-bowl  that  will  not  break  when  a 
Woman  throws  it  at  her  husband's  head.  There  has  been  too  much 
crockery  broken  in  this  Christian  nineteenth  century, 

Yer  go'n  spen  every  cent  what  I  bring  yer  home  fur  striped  stockin's, 
an'  ther  ain't  nuthin'  ter  eat  in  ther  house,"  is  what  a  drunken  man  was 
telling  a  barber's  pole,  when  a  policeman  arrested  him. 

An  inquisitive  boy  in  Lassen  wished  to  hear  how  bird-shot  sounded 
when  it  whizzed  out  of  a  muzzle  of  a  gun.  Hereafter  he  will  travel 
through  this  beautiful  world  ornamented  with  a  leather  ear. 

"Nevada  girls  wear  their  hair  cut  close  to  their  heads,"  says  an 
exchange.  Fie!  You  ought  to  see  how  recklessly  they  hand  over  $25 
for  two  or  three  pounds  of  hair  cut  from  some  one  else's  head. 

Colorado  is  still  ahead.  Not  content  with  having  brought  up  by 
hand  a  petrified  man,  she  now  thrusts  upon  the  world  a  skeleton  of  a 
snake  125  feet  long.     This,  too,  is  a  see-serpent — admission  25  cents. 

A  Vassar  College  graduate  went  out  to  Cheyenne  to  lecture  on 
"Woman's  Mission,"  and  she  lost  all  faith  in  the  nobility  of  mankind, 
when  some  admirer  in  the  audience  pomaded  her  curls  with  a  lame  egg. 

The  sermons  moved  a  dozen  men, 

Their  briny  tears  flowed  thick  and  fast ; 

They  bowed  their  heads  and  closed  their  eyes, 
Until  the  money-box  had  passed. 


Robert  G.  Ingersoll  was  recently  asked  if  he  could  mention  one  law 
in  nature  that  in  his  puny  wisdom  he  could  change  for  the  better.  He 
affably  replied:  "Yes;  I  would  have  health  catching,  instead  of 
disease." 

The  man  who  made  the  "stone  giant "  has  sued  the  showman  for  the 
price  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  concrete  and  two  weeks'  labor ;  and  the 
devil-fish  has  proved  such  an  attraction  that  leather  has  nearly  doubled 
in  price. 

We  can't  understand  why  the  newspapers  and  his  relatives  make  so 
much  ado  over  Mr.  Lord  marrying  the  widow  Hicks.  He  was  certainly 
old  enough  to  get  married  without  asking  his  parent's  consent — 
wasn't  he? 

"  You  low,  bad,  wicked  boy,  Tom,  to  throw  sich  a  great  big  stone  at 
my  little  brother;  I  do  believe  you've  killed  him!"  "Then  I  say, 
Mary,  if  he's  reely  dead,  give  us  his  hoop  and  stick,  cos  I  should  loike 
summat  to  remember  him  by." 

With  the  close  of  the  holidays  the  casual  Sunday-school  boy  has 
severed  his  connection  with  the  church,  and  resumed  his  occupation  of 
breaking  windows,  stoning  dogs,  and  yelling  at  strangers,  until  it  is  time 
to  get  in  training  for  the  picnics. 

Why  is  it  that,  in  this  advanced  age,  gunpowder  is  still  used  to  settle 
difficulties  when  there  are  so  many  more  effective  means  to  be  obtained  ? 
What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  destructive  to  hurl  into  an  enemy's 
ranks  than  one  of  our  savings  banks  ? 

W'hen  a  gentleman  rises  to  give  his  seat  in  a  horse-car  to  a  lady  ac- 
companied by  another  gentleman,  it  is  courtesy  for  the  latter  to  offer  the 
first  vacant  seat  to  the  first  gentleman,  instead  of  occupying  it  himself. — 
Bos/on  Society.     Say  it  over  again,  and  say  it  real  slow. 

Mark  Twain,  Mark  Twain,  beware  of  the  day, 
When  the  papers  shall  meet  you  in  battle  array. 
With  the  war-paint  of  sarcasm  glowing  on  each, 
As  they  go  for  the  scalp  of  your  Whitticr  speech. 

"  Things  are  climbin'  down  low,  sonny,"  remarked  the  old  darkey. 
"  Fust,  I  done  come  down  ter  two  meals  a  day,  den  I  comes  down  to 
one — mighty  plain  one  at  dat — an'  now,  bress  my  ole  hide  ef  I  don't 
got  ter  scratch  round  ter  get  so  much  as  one  good,  squar'  lunchin'  a 
week ! " 

In  Dakota  the  other  day  a  stage  load  of  passengers  were  compelled  to 
hold  their  hands  above  their  heads  while  a  gang  of  highwaymen  robbed 
them.  One  of  the  victims,  who  remarked,  "This  is  a  high-handed 
piece  of  business,"  was  allowed  to  keep  his  watch  as  a  reward  for  his 
humor. 

This  cry  from  a  paragrapher  seems  to  come  directly  from  the  heart : 
"  Say,  Mr.  Rignold — one  moment — merely  a  suggestion.  In  the  prayer 
of  Henry  V.,  instead  of  saying,  '  Steel  my  soldiers'  hearts,'  just  put  it, 
'  Globe- Deinocrat  my  soldiers'  hearts,'  and  it  will  be  better  understood — 
at  least  among  journalists," 

A  contemporary  tells  young  ladies  how  to  arrange  their  hair  in  a 
fashionable  style.  "  Let  it  all  down,"  it  says,  "and  comb  it  out  with  a 
crosscut-saw.  Then  go  up  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  there  stand 
still  while  the  wind  plays  (whatever  is  appropriate)  with  it.  Then  catch 
up  the  back  with  a  bow  of  ribbon,  and  allow  the  front  to  stay  as  it  is." 

Scene  in  a  private  box  of  a  fashionable  theatre — Enter  servant  con- 
siderably excited  :  "If  you  please,  mistress,  your  husband  has  just  had 
a  bad  fall,  and  the  doctor  thinks  he  has  sustained  serious  injuries  to — " 
Loving  wife :  ' '  What  a  pity !  I  shall  have  to  go  home  at  once  and  see 
to  it.     (Turning  to  the  doorkeeper) :     Give  me  a  return  check,  quick." 

When  the  wild  dreams  of  sanguine  youth  are  fled, 
When  you're  content  without  the  gold  of  Ophir — 

When  fortune  vanishes  and  hope  is  dead — 

The  best  of  ways  to  get  your  daily  bread 
Is  to  take  up  the  fancy  role  of  loaf-er. 

"No,  Charles,"  she  said,  firmly,  "the  present  you  gave  me  don't 
come  up  to  expectations  at  all,  and  I  have  concluded  that  your  love 
must  be  of  the  same  cheap  quality.  We  will  part  good  friends,  and  I 
will  consent  to  keep  the  present  only  to  remember  the  happy — happy — " 
and  then  she  broke  into  tears,  and  the  servant  showed  Charles  to  the 
door. 

"  Den  you'se  on  de  side  ob  de  fiah  an'  brimstone  in  dis  hell  discus- 
sion ?  "  "  You'se  right,  honey  !  Ef  you  tink  you'se  gwine  ter  leebe  dis 
wurld  ter  play  snow-ball  somewhar,  you'se  'rong.  Dar's  er  warm  place 
jess  beyant  heah  fer  de  manigers  ob  de  Freedman's  Bank  an'  chickin- 
lifters  ginrully,  else  I'se  gwine  to  swap  my  himbook  fer  er  pack  er 
kyards." 

When  you  hear  the  invalid's  voice  saying,  ' '  Bridget,  bring  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  two  goblets,  and  a  teaspoon,"  you  may  stake  your  reputation 
that  there  is  a  homeopathic  doctor  in  the  house,  and  that  he  is  going  to 
resort  to  desperate  remedies,  and  administer  the  ten-thousandth  part  of 
a  grain  of  magnesia,  by  way  of  stamping  out  the  disease  and  generally 
toning  up  the  system. 

An  exchange  has  an  anonymous  local  correspondent  who  wishes  it  to 
belabor  a  person  against  whom  he  seems  to  have  some  antipathy,  and  of 
whom  he  says:  "This  gentleman's  Hair  no  longer  lies  Flat  to  his 
Head.  It  is  curled  up  into  a  snarl.  It  looks  as  If  the  Dainty  Hands 
of  His  tair  spows  Had  been  at  It,  as  if  she  Had  sead  My  Dear,  I  intend 
to  make  you  Look  a  Little  toller." 

It  is  said  that  if  electrical  wires  are  wrapped  around  a  common  tin-can, 
a  telephone  is  produced  capable  of  transmitting  musical  sonnds  through 
many  miles  of  wire.  We  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this,  but  we 
know  that  if  a  common  tin-can  is  wrapped  around  a  dog's  tail  with  a 
piece  of  rope,  the  sounds  emitted,  if  not  musical,  can  be  heard  through 
as  many  streets  as  the  can  chases  the  dog. 

"One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,"  said  Mr.  Lightbody, 
as  he  counted  the  sitters  around  the  stove  in  the  bar-room.  "That'll 
cost  just  about  a  dollar. "  Every  eye  glistened  and  every  mouth  watered. 
"  Give  me  a  glass  of  ale,  George."  Then  eight  faces  got  so  long  that 
they  struck  the  cellar  floor  with  a  thud,  and  the  last  seen  of  Mr.  Light- 
body's  coat-tail  was  when  the  door  bit  it  off." 

He  was  an  expert  from  the  Bay  ;  he  was  anxious  to  go  down  in  our 
mines.  ,  He  approached  an  old-timer  and  raising  his  eye-glass,  said  : 

"  My  deah  fellah,  will  you  inform  me  how  I  can  get  under  ground?" 

The  old-timer  slowly  replied : 

"  Cully,  the  quickest  way  you  can  secure  a  passage  four  feet  under 
ground  in  this  'ere  camp  is  to  declare  yourself  chief," 

Jane  Swisshelm  holds  up  her  head  and  proudly  says  she  is  sixty-two 
years  old.     "  I  see  your  little  blind,"  remarked  Susan  Anthony,   "and 

straddle  it  like  a  little  man,  and  now,  Cady,  if  you  want  to  stay  in " 

and  she  smiled  significantly  as  Mrs.  Stanton  grimly  calculated  how 
much  it  would  take  to  stay  in,  and  believed  she'd  pass,  Frosty  Jane 
played  it  mighty  fine  on  the  rest  of  the  girls  that  time. 

Take,  oh,  take  that  bill  away, 

That,  alas !  long  since  was  due ; 
Call  again  some  other  day. 

When  the  trees  do  bud  anew — 
May  be,  dimly  distant  spring 
Some  financial   hangewill  brings 


James  H.  Beard,  the  artist,  was  at  a  convivial  supper,  in  Cincinnati, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  when,  being  called  upon  for  something  witty,  he 
proposed  the  following:  "  What  town  in  New  York  State  reminds  you 
of  the  Holy  Land  !"  Nobody  succeeeding  in  guessing  the  right  answer. 
Beard  replied,  "  Canandaigua;"  and  when  everybody  confessed  that 
they  couldn't  see  it,  he  explained  that  they  must  "  pronounce  Canan 
Canaan,  and  leave  off  the  daigua," 

Boston  conversations  have  a  severely  learned  and  literary  air,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  frosty  chill.  The  converser  glares  at  you  through  her —  - 
always  her — spectacles,  until  your  soul  is  despairingly  filled  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  you  are  a  giddy  IriJler.  She  evidently  expects  no  dis- 
senting voice  as  she  delivers  her  opinions  on  the  Subjugation  of  Woman,  , 
or  tlie  Martyrdom  of  Man.  A  awful  solemnity  and  absence  of  flounces 
and  jewelry  prevails.  The  speaker's  voice  has  a  peculiar,  rasping  tone, 
which  suggests  shrewishness,  but  means  only  east  winds. 

The  pastor  of  a  country  church,  where  the  men  sit  on  one  side  of  the 
aisle  and  the  women  on  the  other,  being  annoyed  in  the  middle  of  his 
sermon  by  a  babbling  of  conversation,  gently  reminds  the  congregation 
that  it  should  be  silent. 

One  of  the  women  arises  and  triumphantly  exclaims :  "I  want  you 
to  notice,  father,  that  the  chattering  isn't  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  this 
time." 

"All  the  better,"  replied  the  priest,  meekly  ;  "it  won't  last  so  long." 

As  my  wife  and  I  at  the  window  one  day 

Stood  watching  a  man  with  a  monkey, 
A  cart  came  by  with  "a  broth  of  a  boy," 

Who  was  driving  a  stout  little  donkey. 
To  my  wife  I  then  spoke,  by  way  of  a  joke, 
"  There's  a  relation  of  yours  in  that  carriage." 
To  which  she  replied,  as  the  donkey  she  spied, 
"Ah,  yes,  a  relation — by  marriage." 

A  crocodile  watched  a  small  boy  who  sat  injudiciously  near  him  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  The  small  boy  was  eating  a  piece  of  bread. 
He  was  hungry.  The  crocodile  was  also  hungry.  On  perceiving  this 
sympathetic  bond  between  their  natures,  the  crocodile  was  moved  to 
tears. 

"  Poor  boy!"  he  said,  "you  want  your  breakfast.  So  do  I.  Yet 
why  should  1  deprive  you  of  your  bread,  which  you  eat  with  so  much 
relish  ?  I  will  not.  But  your  legs — you  cannot  eat  them.  I  will  eat 
them  for  you." 

Have  you  ever  met  that  pale,  emaciated  creature,  who,  with  downcast 
eye,  appears  like  a  criminal  about  to  meet  his  fate?  Have  you  not  no- 
ticed tnat  nervous,  distrustful  look  as  she  walks  with  slow  and  unsteady 
steps?  The  color  has  left  her  cheeks,  the  cherry  blush  has  vanished 
from  her  lips,  the  sparkling  eyes  are  now  dull  and  expressionless,  and 
the  once  warm,  dimpled  hands  are  now  thin  and  cold.  Her  beauty  has 
fled.  What  has  wrought  this  wondrous  change  ?  Has  she  been  crossed 
in  love,  or  does  some  lurking  disease  claim  her  body  as  a  resting  place? 
No.  S..e  feels  her  bustle  coming  loose,  and  she's  keeping  her  eye  out 
for  an  open  doorway. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  a  pedestrian  on  Bush  Street  came 
across  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  old  who  was  trying  to  get  up  a  bloody 
battle  between  a  goat  and  a  dog.     The  man  halted  and  said  : 

' '  Boy,  what  sort  of  way  is  this  to  end  the  old  year  ?  " 

"  But  the  goat  can  lick  if  he's  a  mind  to  sail  in,"  protested  the  boy. 

"  No  matter  if  he  can,  you  ought  to  feel  ashamed  to  end  the  year  in 
this  manner." 

' '  What  time  is  it  ?  "  queried  the  lad. 

"Three  o'clock,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Nine  hours  yet  to  repent  in — go  for  him,  Watch — stand  up  to  him, 
Billy!" 

"  Life  begins,"  said  the  parson  to  the  young  man,  "with  renuncia- 
tion. You  have  just  come  of  age.  Signalize  the  occasion  by  some  act 
of  aelf-sacrifice.  When  you  were  a  child,  you-thought  as  a  child,  you 
spake  as  a  child.  But  when  you  come  to  man's  estate  you  must  put 
away  the  things  of  childishness.  Begin  to-day,  and  put  away  some 
indulgence,  some  luxury.  Put  away  smoking — or,  better  still,  put  away 
beer. " 

"I  will!"  said  the  young  man,  much  affected,  "I  will!  My  true 
friend,  you  have  set  my  feet  in  the  right  path.     Come  ahead  !  " 

And  the  parson  girded  up  his  loins,  and  the  twain  went  out,  and  the 
baer  was  put  away. 

On  one  of  our  marches  in  the  early  spring,  when  a  chilling  rain  had 
been  falling  for  days,  and  the  slush  was  almost  waist-deep,  our  com- 
mand, utterly  wretched  and  broken  down,  was  struggling  along  as  best 
it  could  under  such  circumstances.  Worn  out  myself,  I  crept  into  a 
fence  corner  to  rest  a  while.  Presently  I  saw  a  solitary  straggler  coming 
slowly  up  the  road.  He  seemed  almost  completely  exhausted — his 
shoes  were  gone,  and  his  feet  cut  and  bleeding.  I  was  struck  with  his 
appearance,  for  through  all  its  wretchedness  shone  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  Southern  soldier — the  man  who  would  be  at  his  post,  or  ' 
else  die  in  the  attempt  to  reach  it.  I  watched  him  closely,  and  as  he 
dragged  himself  slowly  past,  I  heard  him  mutter  to  himself:  "D — n 
me  if  I  ever  love  another  country! " 

A  Marin  county  farmer  halted  his  team  on  a  crossing,  and  read  a 
large  sign  stretched  across  the  road.  He  read  :  "  R-a-i-1,  rail ;  r-o-a-d, 
road,  railroad;  c-r-o-s,  cros  ;  s-i-n-g,  crossing,  railroad  crossing  ;  L-o-o- 
double  o-l  double  o-k,  look ;  o-u-t,  out ;  f-o-r,  for  ;  look  out  for  ;  t-h  e, 

the  ;  e-n,  en "  and  before  he  could  say  "g,"  or  even  think  of  a  word 

beginning  with  it,  the  end  of  the  world  struck  his  nag  on  amidships  ;  he 
saw  his  horses  wandering  off"  in  different  directions  into  the  infinity  of 
space  ;  he  was  vaguely  conscious  of  snaffle  rings,  and  broken  tires,  and 
shattered  springs,  twisted  traces  and  harness  things,  and  fragments  of 
songs  like  a  whirlwind  sings,  and  when  he  came  crashing  down  on  his 
back,  and  bulged  through  the  top  of  a  freight  car,  and  wrecked  a  job 
lot  of  agricultural  implements,  he  would  have  given  all  his  wagon  was 
worth  to  know  what  the  rest  of  that  sign  was. 

They  were  picking  over  the  fish  at  the  market  the  other  morning, 
when  one  of  them  queried : 

"  Well,  Mrs.  O' Commons,  did  ye  kape  open  house  on  New  Year's?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  was  the  answer. 

"And  had  ye  a  basket  on  the  door-knob?" 

"Niver  a  one." 

"And  I'm  going  to  a  lawyer  this  morning  to  state  my  case,"  con- 
tinued the  first.  "  We  had  a  basket  on  our  door-knob,  and  that  means 
ye  don't  receive  callers,  but  it  hadn't  bin  hanging  there  an  hour  when  in 
walks  a  policeman  and  takes  me  husband  away,  never  moinding  the 
basket  no  more  than  a  straw.  Can  anybody  call  on  ye,  Mrs.  O'Com- 
mons,  when  ye  have  a  basket  out  for  cards?" 

"  No — niver  a  one." 

"Then  I'll  see  about  it  wid  a  lawyer  flyback  me,  I'm  one  o'  the  sort 
that  shticks  up  for  fashion,  if  I  have  to  pay  twelve  cents  a  yard  for 
calico !  " 

It  was  the  morning  after  New  Year's.  The  gray  light  of  dawn  was 
just  beginning  to  pale  the  light  of  the  stars.  All  was  quiet  at  the  White 
House.  The  manly  form  of  the  controller  of  the  destinies  of  a  great 
nation  arose  from  the  downy  couch  which  an  easy  conscience  makes, 
and  stole  with  swift  but  stealthy  strides  across  the  room.  Its  nervous 
hands  collared  the  two-gallon  water-pitcher.  A  gurgling  sound,  un- 
broken by  the  act  of  respiration,  was  heard.  The  bottom  of  the  ewer 
pointed  first  towards  the  nadir,  then  at  the  horizon,  and  at  last  toward 
the  zenith.  Then,  with  a  long,  deep  sigh,  it  was  replaced  on  the  table, 
and  a  satisfied  looking  man  went  back  to  bed.  Then  a  woman,  with  a 
horror  stricken  look  on  her  face,  rose  and  went  to  the  table  and  peeped 
into  the  pitcher,  and  looked  from  it  to  the  recumbent  man  with  an  ex- 
pression of  astonishment.  The  hours  passed  on.  A  smiling  servant 
passing  along  the  hall  with  a  pitcher,  which  he  holds  upside  down  to  in- 
dicate its  emptiness,  is  heard  to  remark,  "  It 's  jes  like  it  done  use  to  be 
when  Marsr  Grant  was  heah," 
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<>f.OHN    T.    LITTLE, 

DISCOUNT    BROKER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT, 

And  Dealer  in   United    States,    State,   City,  and  County 
Bonds,  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 

412  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


$400,000 

To  loan  on  City  and  Country  Real  Estate. 


$250,000 

To  loan  on  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 


MERCANTILE    PAPER 

Discounted,  and  Money  loaned  upon  all  kinds  of  Collateral. 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE, 

412  Montgomery  Street. 


J  ITTLE  &*  CUMMING, 

CARPENTERS    AND    BUILDERS, 

7  Post  Street,  corner  Post  and  Montgomery   Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

gST  Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work. 
General  jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitted  up. 
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MPORTANT! 


DR.  MINTIE  WOULD  ANNOUNCE  TO  HIS  MANY 
friends  and  patients  that  he  may  be  consulted  upon  and  will 
treat  all  chronic  disease  of  every  kind  and  character,  those  of  a 
delicate  nature,  together  with  those  pronounced  incurable  ; 
and  hereby  invites  all  those  suffering  to  call  and  talk  with  him. 
It  costs  nothing  to  consult,  and  it  may  result  in  your  recov- 
ery. Dr.  Mintie's  Large  Hospital  Experience  in  Philadel- 
phia as  Resident  Surgeon  peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  intricate  and  complicated  troubles,  and  he 
guarantees  to  cure  every  case  he  undertakes.  The  Doctor 
is  also  sole  agent  for  the  celebrated 

SIR  ASTLEY   COOPER'S 
VITAL    RESTORATIVE! 

The  Great  English  Remedy  for  Nervous  Debility  and  Pre- 
mature Decline  of  Physical  Force. 

THE  VITAL  RESTORATIVE 
Will  positively  cure,  thoroughly  and  permanent!}^  any  case 
of  Exhausted  Vitality,  or  Nervous  Debility,  either  acute  or 
of  long  standing.  The  Vital  Restorative  is  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific prescription,  is  not  a  quack  nostrum,  hence  perfectly  safe 
to  take  ;  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  supplies  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal column  and  sympathetic  systems  of  nerves  new  force, 
purifies  and  enriches  the  blood,  rejuvenating  and  reinvigor- 
ating  both  mind  and  body.  Thousands,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  can  testify  to  the  great  restorative  properties  of 
this  really  great  medicine. 

Price,  $3  per  bottle,  or  four  times  the  quantity  for  $10. 
Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  or  C.  O.  D. 


THE  GREATEST  KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 

MEDICINE   IN   THE   WORLD, 

NEPHRETICUM! 

For  Inflammation  of  Kidneys,  Bladder,  Pain  in  the  Back, 
Diabetes,  Bright's  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Try  it !  One  bottle 
will  convince  you  of  its  great  merit.  Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
and  take  no  other.  Everybody  who  uses  it  recommends  it. 
Price,  $1  asp  er  bottle. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
Among  those  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  city  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  A.  E.  Mintie,  M.  D., 
whose  offices  are  at  No.  n  Kearny  street,  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  diploma  from  the  Lying-in  Charity 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia  for  the  treatment  of  female  diseases, 
and  was  Resident  Surgeon  of  the  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  His  great  skill  as  a  physician  has  always 
been  recognized,  and  during  his  practice  in  this  city  he  has 
effected  numerous  cures  of  a  remarkable  character,  so  that 
his  reputation  in  the  profession  has  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  Every  case  which  he  undertakes  to  treat  being 
intimately  known  to  him,  he  is  enabled  at  once  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies,  relieve  his  patrons,  and  secure  their  recov- 
ery.— S.  F.  Post,  Nov.  3,  1877. 

Office  hours,' 10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.;  evenings,  6  to  8 ;  Sun- 
days, 10  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m.  only.  CONSULTATION  FREE. 
Thorough  examination  and  advice,  including  analysis  of  the 
urine,  $5.  Address  all  communications  (which  are  strictly 
confidential)  to  A.  E,  MINTIE,  M.  D., 

(Graduate  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  Resi- 
dent Surgeon  Orthopedic  Hospital),  No.  n  Keamy 
Street,  San  Francisco   Cal, 
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0  THE  NERVOUS 

AND  DEBILITATED. 


DR.  STEIN  HART'S 
ESSENCE    OF    LIFE 

Cures  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Mental  Weakness, 
and  Premature  Decline,  and  will  restore  Exhausted  Vitality 
positively  and  permanently  without  fail. 

Price,  $3  per  bottle,  or  four  bottles  in  case  for  $10.  Sent, 
secure  from  observation,  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of 
price  or  C.  O.  D,     To  be  had  only  of 

DR.    WELLS, 

426    Kearny  Street,   San    Francisco,   California,  where  all 
communications  should  be  addressed. 


P.  S. — Dri  WELLS  makes  a  specialty  of  the  above  nerv- 
ous complaints,  and  can  be  consulted  during  office  hours 
from  q  a,  Mi  to  3  p.  Mi  daily,  and  6  to  8  evenings.  Sundays 
from  1  to  3  p.  M,  Consultation,  with  thorough  examination 
and  advice,  free. 


A     D.  REMINGTON, 

[Successor  to  F.  Mi  Spaulding  &  Co.] 

PAPER    WAREHOUSE, 

4ii,  413,  and  415  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

A.  D.  Remington,  New  York 
F    M.  Spaulding,    Fi  Wi  ArNSWORTH^    San    Francisco 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND,  ASTORIA,  Oregon,  LOS  ANGELES, 
SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ,  SAN  DIEGO, 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern  and  Southern 
Coast  ports,  as  follows  : 
Route 

No.  2 — Monterey Every  Monday,  at  4  p.  M. 

No.  3 — Monterey Every  Saturday,  at  9  a.  m. 

No.  s— Orizaba Saturday,  January  19,  at  10  A.  M . 

No.  4 — Constantine Thursday,  January  24,  at  9  a.  m. 

No.  5 — Senator Thursday,  January  24,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  5 — Orizaba Tuesday,  January  29,  at  10  a.  m  . 

No.  4 — Constantine Thursday,  January  31,  at  9  a.  m. 

No.  5 — Senator Friday,  February  3,  at  10  a.  m. 

For  movement  of  Freight  Boats,  see  Alta  or  Guide. 
PORTS  AT  WHICH  ABOVE  STEAMERS  CALL. 

Route  No.  1 — Embraces  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  direct, 
taking  freight  and  passengers  for  Astoria.  Fare  and  freight 
at  the  lowest  rates.  Receives  freight  every  day,  Sundays 
excepted. 

Route  No.  2 — Embraces  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
Little  River  (Mendocino),  in  Mendocino  County. 

Route  No.  3 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, steamer  leaves  Santa  Cruz  Sunday  evening,  and 
arrives  at  San  Francisco  Monday,  6  a.  m. 

Route  No.  4 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz,  San  Simeon,  Port 
Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Buenaventura,  or  Hue- 
neme. 

Route  No.  5 — Embraces  Port  Harford  for  passengers  only, 
and  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro, 
Anaheim,  and  San  Diego,  for  passengers  and  freight. 

Freight  for  ports  in  Monterey  Bay  and  Oregon  received 
at  Broadway  wharf  every  day.  Freights  for  other  ports  re- 
ceived for  two  days  previous  to  day  of  sailing. 

Where  steamers  are  advertised  to  call  for  passengers  only 
they  also  take  express  matter  and  green  fruit. 

Port  Harford  is  the  landing  place  for  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  Guadalupe,  Lompoc,  etc. 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  the  principal  places  in  the 
Slate ;  also  to  Arizona,  by  the  cheapest  and  best  routes. 
Stages  and  railroads  make  close  connections  with  steamers 
for  all  the  principal  places  in  the  interior. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  tickets,  call  at  the 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St., 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Frai.cisco. 
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•ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


First-class   steamers   with   unequaled   accommodations    for 

passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

On  the  1st  of  every'  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
Feb.  i3th,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month, 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C,    PUGET    SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  on  the  10th, 

20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCH ARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 


pOR  EUREKA,  HUMBOLDT  BA  Y, 

"     CRESCENT    CITY,    PORT    ORFORD,    COOS 
BAY,  AND  UMPQUA,  OREGON, 

The  Ai  Clyde-built  iron  steamer 

PELICAN James  Carroll 

Will  sail  from  Jackson  St.  wharf  on  Monday,  Feb.  4th, 
at  9  o'clock  A.  M.     For  freight  or  passage  apply  to 

P.  E.  CORNWALL,  123  California  Street. 
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'HE  ARGONAUT  BOUND. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD— 

**-*  NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Monday,  October  22d,  1867,  Passenger  Trains 
will  leave  San  Francisco  from  the  Passenger  Depot  on 
Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as  follows: 

S    3  O  A'  ^">  Daily,  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy, 

*^J  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad, 

and  all  way  stations,  making  Stage  connections  at  San 
Mateo  for  Half  Moon  Bay  and  Pescadero  ;  at  Redwood  for 
Woodside,  Searsville,  and  Pescadero ;  at  San  Jose  for  Los 
Gatos  and  Lexington;  at  Gilroy  for  Los  Banos  and  Fire- 
baugh's ;  at  Sargent's  for  San  Juan  and  Natividad  ;  at  Sole- 
dad  for  Paraiso  Springs,  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Buenaventura,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

At  PAJARO  connects  with  the  SANTA  CRUZ  R.  R. 
for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz. 

j j    pr  A.   M.,   Daily,  for  Menlo  Park 

*      *_/      and  Way  Stations. 

P.   AI.,   Daily,   Sundays   excepted, 

for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  and  Way  Stations. 

a  yjr\  P.   M.,   Daily,  for  San   Jose  and 

ZJ../J.V    Way  Stations. 

A    30  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Menlo  Park  and 

U'J)U     Way  Stations. 

EXTRA  TRAIN   ON    SUNDAYS  DISCONTINUED. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
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SOUTHERN   DIVISIONS. 

Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of  the 
road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  via  OAKLAND, 
leaving  San  Francisco,  via  Ferry  Landing,  Market  Street, 
at  4  p.  M.,  daily,  and  making  close  connection  at  Goshen  for 
Sumner,  Mojave,  Los  Angeles,  Wilmington,  Anaheim,  Col- 
ton,  and  Colorado  River. 
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A  UC ELI  TO  FERRY. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 


On  and  after  Nov.   5th,    1877,   a  swift  and  commodious 
Steamer  will  leave  as  follows  : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m. — R.  R.  ; 

10.45 a- m- ;  3-3°  p-  m- ;  5-°°  p-  m> — R-  R- 

Saucelito — 8.00  a.  m. — R.  R.  ;  g.30  3.  m. ;  1  p.  m.  ;  4.15 
p.  m.— R.  R. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 


San  Francisco — 10  a.  m. — R.  R-  ;  12 
Saucelito— 9  and   n   a.  m. ;  1   and 


m. ;  2  p.  m.;  4.30  p.  m. 
3  p.  m. ;  5.20  p.  m. — 


R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  MORNING  an  extra  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7  a.  m. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 

In  lots  to  suit.  Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


t?i/&m&ife 


A   VALUABLE    SOUVENIR. 


Sufficient  files  of  The  Argonaut  have  been  preserved 
to  bind  twenty  full  volumes  of  the  old  size  from  March  24th, 
1877,  to  January  5th,  1878.  Those  of  our  readers  who  desire 
to  preserve  this  the  infant  record  of  The  Argonaut  can  be 
accommodated  with  the  bound  volume  by  applying  at  the 
business  office,  522  California  Street.  As  the  number  of  vol- 
umes is  limited,  it  would  be  well  to  apply  early. 


r\    F.   IVILLEY  &*  CO., 

importers  and  manufacturers  of 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 

BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.  D.  ROGERS,   Philadelphia, 

C.  S.  CAFFREY,  Camden,  N.  J. , 
WOOD  BROTHERS,  New  York, 

H.  KILLAM  &  CO.,  New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


also,  agents  for 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  EY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEV1LLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 
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VHN  H.  CARMANY  &»  CO., 

NEWSPAPER,  BOOK,  AND  JOB 

PRINTERS, 

409  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Publishers  of  the  Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review, 

California  Horticulturist,    San   Francisco  Market 

Review  (letter-sheet  form),  Wine  and  Liquor 

Herald,  Freight  Circular,  etci,etct 


G/ait   &ia.nce'()co,    ^Wa/. 
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OHN   DANIEL, 


IMPORTER   AND   DEALER   IN 


ITALIAN     AND     SCOTCH     GRANITE 

MONUMENTS. 


All  styles  Marble  Mantels  and  Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.   421    Pine    Street,    between    Montgomery    and 
"Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


.n     H.    STREET, 

BOOK,   JOB,   AND  GENERAL 
PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Street, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as 

Cards,  Circulars, 

Bill  Heads,  Envelopes, 

Receipts,  Hand  Bills, 

Letter  Heads,  Notes, 
Orders  of  Dancing, 

Concert  Programmes, 
Bills  of  Lading, 

Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc. 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 
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0 MME NCING      WEDNESDA  V, 

JANUARY  9,  1878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 

WILL  LEAVE  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

7  00    A-    M'>    DAILY>     VALLEJO 

/  '_  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  Williams',  Knight's  Land- 
ing, and  Sacramento. 

Sundays  excepted  for  Woodland,  Williams',  and  Knight's 
Landing.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  8.10  p.  M.j 

g  qq  A.  M.,  DAILY,   A  TLANTIC 

*  Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 

mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.),  Colfax,  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden,  and  Omaha. 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  P.  M 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5.35  p.  m.] 

q    OQ  A.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

y  '_?  Northern   Railway  Local   Passenger  Train  to 

San  Pablo  and  Martinez.     [Arrive  San  Francisco  3.35  P.  M-] 

?   OO  P-  M">   DAILY,   SAN  JOSE 

^J  '  ^s^  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 
at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  P.  M. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  m.] 


3-30  & 

and  Martinez. 


M.,    DAILY,    NORTHERN 

way   Local  Passenger  Train  to  San  Pablo 
[Arrive  San  Francisco  9.35  A.  M-] 


//  nn  p-  M-i   DAILY,   EXPRESS 

ZL.VLS  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  Stock- 
ton, Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Bue- 
naventura and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa 
Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and 
Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steamers). 
Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  6.55 
p.  M.  Sleeping  Cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  M.] 

/  OO  p-  J/->  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

£J-'{J\J  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
and,  Knight's  Landing,  and  Sacramento  ;  and  at  Sacramen- 
to with  passenger  train,  leaving  at  0.15  p.  M.,  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdavs  only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Car- 
son, and  Virginia  City.  Sleeping  Cars  between  Vallejo  and 
Carson.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  n. 10  a.  M.J 

■1  nn  p-  Af->  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

<?-'  C/ty     Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 

Wharf)  for  Eenicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River  ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  a.  m.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  P.  M.] 

a    -,n   P.    M.,   DAILY,    THROUGH 

J-J-  -J)  l-*  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
II5gA   M  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  A.  M.J 


FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 
FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY, 
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)     Daily     f 
.-  Sundays  - 

r  6.00 

'11.45  •■■ 

)  except  d.  ( 

D.30  P.  m.,  Sundays  only  to  Alameda. 
To  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  A.'  m.,  5.C0 
'.   M. 
To  San  Jose,  daily,  tg-30  a.  m.,  3.00,  4.00  p.  m. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


b 

> 

5? 

0 

3 

SS5 

O? 

From 

111 

b-I 

8.9 

g.gp 

£3 

P-8 

Oakland 
(Broadway). 

A  8.00 

A  7.30 
8.30 

A"6.aS 

At6-45 

At7.o8 

A  6.40 

A  6.50 

P    2.50 

IO.OO 

7.00 

7-55 

b..5 

7.40 

7.20 

3.20 

P  3-oo 

8.03 

11. 15 

11.35 

8.4O 

7-  50 

3-50 

IO.30 

9.00 

tu. 45 

tl2.oS 

9.40 

8.25 

4.20 

II.30 

10.03 

p  3.40 

p  4.03 

IO.40 

4-5<> 

P   I. OO 

11-03 

,*4-45 

II.40 

9.20 

5-20 

4.00 
5.00 

6.00 

PI2.40 
1.25 
2.40 

9.50 

5-5° 

3.00 

10.50 

6.50 

V             -Y              "■ 

3.20 
4.00 

■■ 

4.40 
5-40 

11.50 

9.10 

Change  cars 

5.00  tChange  cars 

6.4O 

P12.20 

10.20 

at  West 

6.03 

at  East 

7-5° 

12.50 

Oakland. 

"10.00 

Oakland. 

9.00 
10.10 

1 .10 
1 -5<J 

a  6.30 

A  5.4O 

a*5.oo 

P*7-20 

•8.30 

•j     Daily     ( 
-  Sundays  -! 

A  5.10 
5-5° 

A  5-20 
6.00 

From   Fernside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,   10.00,  11.00  . 
6.00  f.  M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8.10  a.  m. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
a— Morning.        p. — Afternoon. 


THE  CREEK  FERRY  BOAT  WILL  RUN  DAILY 

AS  FOLLOWS: 
From  San  Francisco— 7.15  and  9.45  A 

and  4.10  p.  m. 
From    Oakland — 8.15  and   10.45  A-  w< 

5.00  P.  M. 


12.15,   2.-5, 
,   3.15,   and 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Pan* 
dolph,  Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street. 
A.  N    TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOOD   [AN 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  am' 
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THE       ARGONAU  T, 


THE  NEVADA   BANK 

*  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Paid  up  Capital $10,000,000  Gold. 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000      " 

DIRECTORS: 
Lot'is  McLane,  President.      J.  C.  .Flood,  Vice-President. 
John  W.  Mack  ay,     W.  S.  O'Brien,     James  G.  Fair. 

Cashier C.  T.  Christensen. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo,  A.  King 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 

Eart  of  the  world.     Makes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
Exchange  at  Customary  usances.     This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  bullion. 

EXCHANGE 
On    the   principal  Cities  throughout  the    United    States, 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

New  York  Bankers The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

London  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 

THE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN BANK 
1  (Limited.) 

No.  432  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

London  Office 3  Angel  Court . 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Earnings 150,000 

Will   receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 
Fred'k   F.   Low,    )  ,, 

ICN.    STE1NHART,)ManaSerS- 

P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital Sj,ooo,ooo 

D.  O.  Mills President. 

William  Alvokd Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

AGENTS  —  New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation, 

'The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  CoasL 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 

TTIBERN1A   SAVINGS 
1  2  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

President M.  D.  Sweeney. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Sillivan. 

TRl'STEES. 

M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,         P.   McAran, 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R-  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer Edward  Martin. 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  a.  M.  to  3  p.  Mi 

A/fASONIC  SAVINGS 
IV1  AND  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temtle,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

t   Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.     Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.      Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.  H.  CULVER,  President. 
H.  7".  Graves,  Secretary. 

r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

-*S  MAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY.— For 
the  half-year  ending  this  date,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  declared  a  Divi- 
dend on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  eight  and  two-fifths 
(S  2-5)  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at 
the  rate  of  seven  (7)  per  Cent,  per  annum,  free  of  Federal 
tax,  and  payable  on  and  after  the  15th  day  of  January,  1878. 

By  order.  Geo.  Lette,  Secretary. 

San  Francisco,  December  31,  1877. 

T^IVIDEND    NO  TICE.—S  A  VI NG  S 

■LS     AND    LOAN  SOCIETY,  610   Clay   Street.— At  a 

meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  this,  day,  a  dividend 

was  declared,  free  of  Federal  tax,  of  eight  (8)  per  cent,  per 

:-,-rf--2P.'.t  on  all  deposfts,  for  the  six  months  ending  December 

:?",     Dividends  payable  on  and  after  the  15th  inst. 

CYRUS  W.  CARMANY,  Secretary. 

-  -u,  Francisco,  January  S,  1878. 


THE  SCHMIDT  QUINTETTE, 

MISS  ALICE  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil   of    Bhe   Conservatory   of   Leipsic),   Teacher   of   the 

Pianoforte, 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT, 

Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Thorough 

Bass. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr. 

(Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violin. 

MR.  ERNST  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil  of   the  Conservatory  of   Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violoncello. 

Lessons  may  be  given  either  at  private  residences,  or  at 
707  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

N.  B. — Lessons  in  ensemiile  Music  a  specialty. 


'-THE   BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM, 

A  Preparatory  School  to  the  University. 


Accommodations  for  boarders  first-class,  but  the  number 
for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limited.  The  terms  of  tuition 
for  day  scholars  will  be  made  very  reasonable,  in  order  that 
the  advantages  of  this  institution  may  be  extended  to  as 
many  as  possible.     For  circulars,  address, 

JOHN  F.  BURRIS,  Principal, 

Berkeley,  California. 


CALIFORNIA 


MILITARY    ACADEMY. 


Next  Term  will  Commence  January  2,  1878. 

REV.  DAVID  McCLURE,  Ph.  D.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

~So.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  FEA"CISCO,  OAL. 
Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute.  Send  for  circular. 


T\/TME.  B.  ZEITSKA'S 

I  INSTITUTE, 

922  POST  STREET, 

FRENCH,    GERMAN   AND   ENGLISH. 

DAY  AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOR    YOUNG    LADIES. 


The  next  term  will  commence  January  3,  1873.  Kindei 
garten  connected  with  the  Institute,  For  particulars  at 
dress 

Mm iL.   B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


T 


HE  STA  TE  INVESTMENT 


—  AND  — 

INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS 8450,000 


Principal  Office,  218  and  220  S; 


Street,  San  Francisco. 


officers : 
A.  J.   BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.  H.  GUSHING,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


MULLER'S 
^OPTOMETER! 

The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision.  ' 

Duller 

OPTICIAN  I     l35  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

i35M0nic-jSt.     I  Near  Eush)   opposite  lhe    Occidental 
Hotel. 


CASH   AND   LOW   PRICES. 

Wll  you  want  a  SEWING  MA- 

.  y    CHINE,  call   at  iq   New  Mont 

.^gomeky  Street,  headquarters  for 

the  best  and  latest  improved  ma- 

—  chines. 

If  you  are  not  prepared  to  buy  a 
high-priced  machine,  take  one  of 
the  good  $15  ones,  and  pay  for  it, 
saving  the  annoyance  of  install- 
ment payments. 

SAMUEL   HILL, 

Deader  in-  Sewing  Machines  and  Oil  Stoves. 
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TE  IN  W AY  &■    SONS' 
PIANOS, 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  AND  UPRIGHT. 


Other  first-class  Pianos  from  $335  upward,  sold  for  cash  or 
on  easy  monthly  installments.    Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


BURDETT  &  SCHONINGER  ORGANS 

SUITABLE    FOR 

CHURCHES,  LODGE  ROOMS,  OR  PARLOR   USE. 


Foreign  and  Amekican  Music,  Music  Books, 

Musical  Instruments  of  Direct  Importation, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Portland,  Oregon,     San  Francisco,     Stockton,  Cal 
103  First  St.  105  Kearny  St.  181  Main  St. 


w 


A  RE  ROOMS,   N.   W.   CORNER 

KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


T.ECKER  BRO.'S, 

EMERSON,  FISCHER  UPRIGHT. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS. 


We   sell    none   but    First-Class    Pianos   and  Organs,  and 
guarantee  full  satisfaction. 

R5T  Pianos  and  Organs  sold  on  installments.     Old  instru- 
ments taken  in  part  pay. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

633  and  635  Clay  Street. 


s 


TATIONERY   SPECIALTIES 


AT    ROMAN'S. 


FINE  PAPERS,  WITH    ENVELOPES  TO  MATCH. 

WEDDING  GOODS. 

FINE    PAPETERIES, 

Including  the  new  "What  Days,"  Carte  de  Correspondence, 
and  Japanese  Note. 

WARD'S  IRISH  LINEN  PAPERS. 

OFFICE  STATIONERY. 

BLANK   BOOKS   OF   ALL   KINDS 

IN   STOCK*   AND   .MADE   TO   ORDER   AT   THE   LOWEST    RATES. 

NEW  GOODS  RECEIVED  DAILY, 


A.    ROMAN   &.  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS    AND    STATIONERS, 

No.  11  Montgomery  Street,  Lick  House  Block. 


/ 


'AMES  L.  KING  &->  CO., 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
TRADE     PROTECTION     ASSOCIATION. 


Harry  Pateman Manager 

John  H.  E.  Wilkins,  Attorney  aiidComniisSioncrqf Deeds 
James  L.  King Notary  Public 


438  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


R.  P.  &.  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 

A  TTORNEYS-AT-LA IV, 

'     Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Building, 

Montgomery  Street,  N.  E.  corner  of  Clay,  San  Francisco, 
(P.  0.  Bon  Jo7.) 


27     P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 


413  California  StrEETj 


27    IV.   VAN  REYNEGOM, 

M     *        ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR  AT  LAW, 

No.  551  California  Street, 
Between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,      •»     -      San  Francisco 


pi'BLIC  ADMINISTRA  TOR, 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 

Office  No.  12  Nevada  Block. 


REMOVED. 


WILLIAM  PATTON,  ARCHITECT, 
No.  411K  California  Street. 


T\R.  C.  T.  DEANE, 

Office,  S.  E.  Corner  Sutter  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


/-)/?.  G.  J.   VAN  VLACK, 


4  EDDY  STREET, 

Oitosite  The  Baldwin, 


rvOS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 
624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


Newton   Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

/>//■    IV.  DODGE  &*  CO., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


nr  j.  pettit  &->  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 

528  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AN 


'DERSON  &*  RANDOLPH, 


IMPORTERS    OF 


WATCHES,     DIAMONDS, 

JEWELRY,     ETC.,     ETC., 

Corner  of  Montgomery  and  Si'ttkr  Streets, 

San    Francisco. 


LARGEST    STORE   AND    STOCK 


IN    THE    CITY. 


DESIGNING,  DIAMOND   SETTING,  AND  MANU- 
FACTURING. 

WATCHES    REPAIRED. 


GOODS    SENT   TO  ALL   PARTS  OF  THE   COAST. 


We  have  reliable  legal  correspondents,  and  make  collec- 
tions, in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Territories.  Par- 
ticular attention' given  to  doubtful  and  desperate  claims. 
Mortgages,  Ground  Rents  and  Interest  Moneys  collected, 
and  Trusts  executed.  Depositions,  Acknowledgments  and 
Affidavits  for  all  the  States  taken  at  our  office. 


RUPTURE 


(T7»1F  RUPTURED,  Send  at 
ooce  tor  Dr.  Pierce's  NEW  Illus- 
trated P.ook.    Address, 

Magnetic  Elastic  Tucks  Co, 
to,  St.,  San  J'rtc. 


CURED 


references: 
LONDON  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  BANK  (L'd), 
BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO., 

Messrs.  HAGGIN  it  TEVIS. 


1J/ANTED  —  Copies  of  "The  Argonaut" 

'"  for  April  15th  (No.  4),  May  12th  (No.  8),  and  May 
19th  (No.  9).  Those  having  papers  of  these  dates  to  dis- 
pose of  will  please  communicate  with  this  office. 


PILES'    PILES!! 

HEMORRHOIDS  OK 

{.P1LEN  CaNBeCURED! 

TIkaiiicai-ly.  Speedily  and 
i  Wit  bruit  Palnl  "Dr.  Pierce'3 
iPlle  Truss  and  Betnedy" 
'  give  Instant  relief  In  all  ea- 
ses. By  m^aus  of  tbfs  Dew 
appliance  tbe  Piles  have  a, 
constant  and  agreeable  support  and  will  enltre- 
1 1/  disappear  If  the  Truss  is  worn  and  tbe  reme- 
dy applied  as  directed.  For  particulars  call  or 
address  MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRl \SS 
CO.,  60»  Sacramento  -St.  (up  stairs),  8.  F. 


VOL.  II.     NO.  4. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    FEBRUARY   2,   1878.- 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


OLLA-PODRIDA, 


An  English  writer,  speaking  of  middle  age  as  the  half-way- 
house  on  the  journey  of  life,  says  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  morning  and  evening  of  life  are  prettier  than  the  noon; 
they  have  their  long  soft  shadows,  their  radiant  lights,  while 
noon  (as  the  artist  would  say)  has  no  "effects."  This  is  the 
time  when  we  recognize  that,  whatever  our  work  has  been, 
we  shall  not  add  to  it  any  considerable  achievement;  what- 
ever knowledge  we  have  gained  we  shall  not  learn  much 
more;  whatever  love  and  honor  we  have  won,  we  have  tasted 
the  sweetest  of  them  already.  It  is  not  that  we  have  come 
to  the  end  of  work  or  knowledge  or  love.  That  is  a  stand- 
point we  may  not  reach  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But 
there  is  no  more  climbing  or  conquering  for  us.  We  shall 
continue  to  love  our  old  friends  even  more  tenderly  than  be- 
fore, and  may  possibly  make  new  ones  in  a  calm  and  ration 
al  way;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  hero-worship,  the  ecstasy  of 
discovering  a  kindred  soul,  will  not  come  to  us  again. 

At  the  age  of  fifty,  we  begin  to  surrender  the  illusions  of 
youth,  and  realize  that  the  vexations  of  life  make  it  scarcely 
worth  the  while  to  continue  on  in  the  struggle  for  fame, 
wealth,  or  achievement  of  whatever  may  be,  or  may  have 
been,  our  special  ambition  in  the  beginning.  The  man  who 
has,  during  all  the  spring  and  summer  of  his  existence,  striven 
for  political  honors,  literary  fame,  or  wealth,  and  who  thinks 
the  thing  he  strains  for  is  just  within  his  grasp,  will,  of  course, 
continue  on  till  he  attains  the  end  of  his  ambition,  or  is  ar- 
rested by  old  age  or  failure  in  his  pursuit.  Better,  far  better 
is  it,  at  this  the  half-way  house  of  life,  to  give  up  the  conflict; 
the  man  who  has  not  achieved  his  aim  at  this  point  of  the 
journey  had  better  say  to  himself:  "  I  will  choose  a  side-path, 
and  wander  away  from  the  struggling,  panting,  fighting  mob. 
I  will  float  out  of  the  mad  current  into  some  of  the  gentle 
side  eddies,  away  from  the  dizzy  whirl,  and  I  will  content 
myself  in  the  calm  enjoyment  of  what  is  left  of  life's  pilgrim- 
age, by  quietly  floating  down  the  stream."  Every  boy  that 
rides  a  steeple  chase  expects  to  win;  every  soldier  that  leaps 
into  the  front  of  battle  expects  to  escape  and  become  a  gen- 
eral; every  young  man  that  has  ambition  in  life  expects  to 
gain  a  prize,  to  stand  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  to  be  at 
the  social  front,  to  attain  honors,  fortune,  distinction;  and 
yet,  of  all  the  innumerable  babies  born,  not  one  in  a  thousand 
ever  gains  enough  of  success  in  life  to  make  his  death  a  no- 
ticeable fact.  In  other  words,  when  we  get  past  the  half-way 
house  and  are  on  the  "  homestretch,"  the  "  down  grade," 
past  fifty,  we  philosophize  as  to  what  the  whole  thing  amounts 
to,  and  whether  life  is  "  worth  the  candle  ?  "  Seven  ages,  and 
each  an  age  of  more  trouble  and  pain  than  of  pleasurable 
enjoyment.  "  The  infant,  muling  and  puking  in  his  nurse's 
arms,"  beginning  with  the  belly-ache,  and  passing  through 
all  the  infantile  diseases  of  cutting  teeth,  measles,  whooping- 
cough,  scarlatina,  mumps,  chicken  pox,  nettle  rash  and  hives, 
up  to  that  period  of  life  when  he  begins  to  enjoy  marbles, 
mud-pies  and  mumble-peg,  when  he  can  find  pleasure  in 
base-ball,  skates,  and  fishing  rod,  when  kites  and  corn-stalk 
fiddles  and  whistles  made  of  willow  just  begin  to  fill  his  youth- 
ful soul  with  pleasurable  emotions,  he  is  saddled  with  satchel 
and  whipped  "  unwillingly  to  school,"  made  to  endure  the  tor- 
ture of  discipline,  denied  the  pleasure  of  spit-balls;  and  just  as 
life  is  opening  up  the  enjoyment  of  smoking  cigarritos,  just 
as  he  is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  society  of  his  father's 
groom,  and  to  delight  in  the  stable  or  the  corner  grocery,  he 
is  made  to  submit  to  the  pedagogue  and  the  rattan,  to  mas- 
ter reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  to  vex  his  soul  at  the  multi- 
plication table  and  struggle  through  the  horrors  of  the  Eng- 
lish' grammar,  only  to  open  to  him  the  new  and  keener 
tortures  of  the  classics  and  higher  mathematics. 

Beginning  to  find  relief  from  the  tedium  of  his  schoolboy 
days,  andto  enjoy  the  charming  girls  that  have  passed  from  the 
age  of  bread  and  butter  to  that  of  flirtation,  he  finds  that 
they  are  all  a  delusion  and  a  snare;  that  they  are  fickle,  false, 
and  treacherous  ;  that  their  smiles  are  worthless,  and  their 
vows  insincere  ;  and  so,  after  infinite  pains  in  parting  his 
back  hair,  arranging  the  tie  of  his  cravat,  after  floundering 
through  the  age  of  bashfulness,  and  just  as  he  is  about  to 
anchor  beside  the  one  fond  heart,  and  the  only  one  who  does 
not  pad,  and  paint,  and  flirt,  and  give  causeless  pain,  he  finds 
the  more  serious  engagements  of  life  demanding  his  enlist- 
ment in  the  ranks.  From  the  period  of  poetry,  romance,  and 
sentiment,  he  must  take  up  life's  armor  and  fight  for  position, 
coin,  bread,  honors,  fame,  and  ambition.  Resolutely  he 
plunges  into  the  fight.  When  he  sought  a  comrade,  he 
found  a  foe ;  when  he  thought  to  find  a  friend,  he  meets  a 
jealous  enemy ;  he  is  beset  by  spies,  overcome  by  deceit, 
outwitted  by  fraud,  betrayed  in  his  confidence,  defeated  in 
his  aspirations,  plundered  by  his  enemies.  He  meets  deceit, 
treachery,  hypocrisy,  crime,  and  ingratitude.  He  joins  the 
church,  and  the  parson  runs  away  with  the  subscription 
plate  ;  he  puts  his  money  in  a  savings  bank,  which  the  presi- 
dent steals  ;  he  insures  his  life,  and  after  years  of  paying 
premiums,  he  only  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  manager  is  sent  to  the  State  prison.  He  is  cornered  in 
stocks,  and  loses  his  margins.  He  runs  for  Congress,  and  is 
defeated.  Everything  looks  blue  and  hopeless.  He  has 
produced  nothing  but  children ;  he  has  lost  everything  but 
his  appetite,  when  having  failed  to  become  President,  Sena- 
tor, Governor,  member  of  the  Legislature ;  having  been 
turned  out  of  the  Custom-House  or  Mint ;  he  is  elected  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,    His  beard  has  turned  gray,  and  he  is 


content  to  line  his  belly  with  anything,  from  capon  to  tripe, 
when,  also,  he  finds  his  last  sense  of  enjoyment  eluding  him. 
His  appetite  begins  to  fail  ;  he  has  twinges  of  gout ;  the 
rheumatics  is  felt  in  every  limb  ;  his  oldest  boy  turns  out 
bad  ;  his  oldest  girl  runs  away  with  the  butcher's  apprentice. 
If  he  has  attained  honors,  they  have  faded  ;  if  he  has  accum- 
ulated money,  it  won't  buy  health.  And  so  he  slips  into  the 
loose  and  slippered  pantaloon  ;  gets  softening  of  the  brain  ; 
is  struck  with  paralysis  ;  is  old,  and  poor,  and  sick,  or  if  not 
poor,  he  is  a  grumpy  miser,  unhappy  that  he  must  die  and 
leave  his  money  behind  him.  And  so,  rich  or  poor,  we  fade 
away  with  impaired  digestion  into  the  gloomy  shadow  of  that 
undiscovered  country,  having  played  our  brief  parts,  and 
strutted  through  our  seven  ages  with  little  comfort  to  our- 
selves, and  little  profit  to  humanity. 


'  Thank  God  for  one  thing — there  is  no  hell.  We  have 
always  hoped  there  was  not,  because,  having  felt  at  times 
that  we  deserved  it,  we  feared  lest,  in  the  rounding  up  of  the 
wise  decrees  of  the  divine  plan,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
send  us  there.  From  Westminster  Abbey  and  Plymouth 
Church — from  the  highest  authority  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  from  that  orthodoxy  that  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower— we  accept  the  assurance  that  a  God  of  infinite  love 
and  mercy  does  not  intend  to  send  the  children  of  His  own 
creation  to  the  everlasting  torment  of  unquenchable  fires, 
for  the  commission  of  sins  which,  from  the  beginning,  He 
ordained  that  they  should  commit.  We  are  thankful  that 
this  fearful  menace  of  God's  wrath  is  lifted  from  our  dreams. 
We  suggest  to  our  clerical  friends  of  the  new  departure  to 
consider  these  questions  ;  If  there  be  no  hell,  is  it  quite  cer- 
tain that  there  is  a  heaven  ?  And  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
there  is  no  heaven  and  no  hell,  then  is  it  demonstrable  that 
there  is  a  future  state  at  all?  Miss  Harriet  Martineau  died 
in  the  conviction  that  there  was  not,  and  that  when  the  can- 
dle is  put  out  the  light  is  gone. 


Professor  Tyndall,  that  blasphemous  and  skeptical  sci- 
entist who  doubts  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  is  confounded  by 
the  recent  answer  to  prayer  in  our  midst.  Bishop  Alemany, 
calling  the  attention  of  his  clergy  to  the  necessity  of  rain, 
directed  them  to  invoke  the  divine  blessing  in  a  shower. 
On  the  Monday  night  following  the  Sunday  we  had  a  splen- 
did rain,  and  on  the  succeeding  evening  and  night,  and  all 
during  the  week,  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and 
we  had  a  good,  drenching,  honest,  old-fashioned  down-pour, 
followed  up  by  an  old-fashioned  rainy  winter,  that  will  bring 
us  grain  and  gold  to  our  hearts'  content ;  that  will  give  us 
wine  and  honey,  wool  and  fruit ;  and  that  ought  to  make  us 
thankful  that  we  live  in  a  land  of  plenty  and  a  time  of  peace. 


One  of  the  English  premiers,  who  had  got  a  talkative 
member  of  the  Opposition  into  the  House  of  Lords,  re- 
marked that  he  had  kicked  him  out  of  the  way  into  the 
peerage.  We  have  finally  kicked  Kearney  from  a  dangerous 
obscurity  into  the  open  daylight  of  a  responsible  position, 
where  he.  will  be  compelled  to  behave  himself.  He  is  now 
the  leader  of  the  Democratic  paity,  and  unless  he  conducts 
himself  decently,  Governor  Haight,  Senator  Casserly,  Mayor 
McCoppin,  Judge  Hager,  Mr.  Friedlander,  Lloyd  Tevis, 
Governor  Irwin,  Ned  Lewis,  Senator  McCarthy,  and  other 
and  humbler  members  of  the  party,  will  revolt  against  his 
chieftainship,  and  make  the  position  unpleasant  for  him. 
Kearney  is  now  in  a  position  where  he  can  no  longer  talk  of 
hemp  and  the  torch.  He  must  become  amenable  to  the  de- 
cencies of  society,  or  he  can  never  be  elected  Governor  or 
Mayor.  There  are  some  curious  phases  in  this  labor  agita- 
tion. The  leaders  are  Protestant  and  Republican ;  the  rank 
and  file  are  Catholic  and  Democratic.  Kearney  has  thrown 
off  the  authority  of  his  church,  and  to  a  friend  remarked 
that  his  religion  was  to  provide  for  his  belly ;  his  soul,  if  he 
had  any,  might  take  care  of  itself.  Wellock  is  a  Methodist 
lay  preacher.  Knight  is  a  Protestant.  All  of  them  are 
foreigners,  and  two  of  them  are  still  unnaturalized.  All  of 
them  are  Republicans  in  party  affiliation.  Now  that  this 
cloud  has  burst  and  spent  itself,  we  wonder  what  will  be  the 
next  move? 


A  number  of  gentlemen  in  San  Francisco  recently  were 
dining  a  friend  from  Baltimore.  He  was  talented,  intelligent, 
wealthy,  and  a  man  of  independent  opinions.  Over  the  wine 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  Chinese  question.  "  I  have 
been  here  some  weeks  "  said  the  guest  "and  I  am  convinced 
that  you  are  doing  the  Chinese  great  injustice  ;  they  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  patient,  industrious,  law-abiding  people,  whose 
only  crime  is  that  they  are  willing  to  work  at  low  wages. 
The  prejudice  against  them  and  the  opposition  to  them 
arise  from  ignorant  foreigners  who  are  no  more  entitled  to 
citizenship  or  the  protection  of  law  than  the  Chinese." 
"Will  you  go  with  me  and  visit  the  Chinese  quarter?"  asked 
one  of  the  gentlemen  present ;  "  give  me  an  hour  of  your 
time,  and  if  after  visiting  the  Chinese  quarter  you  shall  retain 
your  present  favorable  impressions  you  may  go  back  to  Bal- 
timore, and  say  to  your  friends  that  the  people  of  California 
are  unjust,  unwise,  and  illiberal  in  their  treatment  of  the  Chi- 
nese." A  party  was  formed,  a  police  officer  was  employed, 
and  past  the  hour  of  midnight  these  gentlemen  sauntered  out 
to  visit  the  underground  dens  of  the  barbarians.  The  first 
visit  was  to  the  cellar  of  the  Reverend  Brother  in  Christ, 
Otis  Gibson  ;    from  thence,  through  brothels,   dirty  alleys, 


filthy  by-ways,  under  street  tunnels,  to  opium  hells.  The  hour 
had  not  passed  when  the  gentleman  begged  to  be  permitted 
to  get  away  from  the  vile  sights  and  filthy  smells  of  this  most 
dreadful  and  disgusting  quarter.  "  I  am  satisfied,"  said  the 
gentleman  ;  "  this  is  a  plague-spot,  it  is  .a  disgrace  to  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  a  cancer  and  ought  to  be  cut  out,  root  and  branch. 
It  is  a  reproach  to  civilization,  a  leprous  vile  blot.  I  will  go 
back  to  Baltimore,  and  I  will  say  when  questioned  that  you 
are  justified  in  driving  these  barbarians  from  your  midst  and 
preventing  further  immigration  by  every  means  within  the 
power  of  organized  society." 


It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  a  majority  of  the  electors 
of  this  State  voted  for  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. It  is  not  at  all  doubtful  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
intelligent  property  owners  of  the  State  do  not  desire  any 
tampering  with  or  change  of  our  organic  law  at  this  time. 
There  is  great  danger  that  any  constitution  formed  under 
present  political  conditions  would  not  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  existing  law.  It  would  cost  the  State  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars,  and  just  now  is  a  time  when  economy  is  a 
duty.  The  Democratic  party  can  do  nothing  better  calcu- 
lated to  give  them  a  continuance  of  political  power  in  this 
State  than  sparing  the  people  the  anxiety,  the  excitement, 
and  the  cost  of  a  constitutional  convention.  That  under  the 
circumstances  the  Legislature  is  entitled  to  the  exercise  of 
discretion  in  the  matter  of  calling  the  convention  there  is  no 
doubt.  When  a  newspaper  declares  editorially  that  not  to 
call  such  a  convention  "is  a  conspiracy  against  the  people, 
involving  treachery  and  perjury,  and  bidding  high  for  revolu- 
tion," it  is  guilty  of  a  most  absurd  utterance.  Such  incen- 
diary slang  as  this  we  have  quoted  tends  to  destroy  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  press. 


There  is  one  thing  the  people  of  California  can  not  en- 
dure, and  that  is  a  succession  of  dry  seasons.  One  dry  year 
we  can  survive ;  two  are  ruin.  Last  year  was  one  of  water 
famine.  We  were  threatened  with  another  this.  The  rain 
came  and  snatched  us  from  the  jaws  of  hell.  We  are  hav- 
ing a  splendi4  season,  and  the  result  will  be  universal 
abundance  and  general  prosperity.  On  the  plain  of  Salinas, 
in  the  valley  of  San  Joaquin,  and  away  to  the  valley  of  the 
Tejon,  we  shall  have  splendid  crops.  If  this  rain  had  not 
fallen,  our  farmers  had  lost  heart,  and  the  result  would  have 
been  widespread  ruin  and  disaster.  To  exist  upon  the  brink 
of  this  chasm,  into  which  the  not  improbable  incident  of  two 
dry  years  may  precipitate  us,  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
thing  to  consider.  Hence,  we  say  to  the  Legislature,  give  us 
some  intelligent  legislation  in  the  direction  of  irrigating  our 
valleys,  and  reclaiming  our  tule  lands.  This  is  the  only  way 
we  can  suggest  to  outmanoeuvre  a  Providence  that  sends  us 
an  occasional  famine.  If  He  will  not  distribute  His  rain 
from  the  clouds,  let  us  provide  artificial  irrigation.  If  the 
deserts  will  not  give  forth  their  abundance,  let  us  cultivate 
the  swamps. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Silver  Bill  will  become  a  law  by  more 
than  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  vote  it  is  believed  will  be  so  decisive  as  to 
carry  with  it  the  executive  signature.  Our  bonds  bearing  in- 
terest are  justly  payable  in  silver  coin,  all  the  equities  of 
of  fair  dealing  justify  such  payment.  We  observe  that  all 
the  banks,  and  all  the  money-lenders  of  the  nation,  all  the 
usurers,  and  coin-sweaters  are  in  favor  of  gold,  as  against 
silver.  Nearly  all  the  newspapers  owned  by  capitalists,  like 
the  New  York  Tribune^  all  run  in  the  interest  of  foreign  bond- 
holders, like  the  New  York  Nation^  favor  gold  as  the  only  cur- 
rency. We  observe  that  all  the  moralities  of  finance  favor 
the  creditor  class.  That  "an  honorable  observance  of  the 
higher  equities,"  "upholding  of  the  national  credit,"  "regard 
for  our  good  name  abroad,"  and  all  such  graceful  platitudes 
mean  simply  favor  to  the  heavy  financial  guns.  Our  Pacific 
Coast  is  a  silver  producing  region,  and  our  senators  and 
members  should  favor  any  legislation  calculated  to  give  to 
this  production  the  broadest  market  and  the  highest  value. 


We  think  we  smell  an  African  in  the  hedge  that  Senator 
McCoppin  is  planting  for  the  surrounding  of  our  Police  De- 
partment. A  Commission  to  appoint  a  Commission  !  Why 
not  name  the  Commissioners  in  the  bill?  If  this  thing  is  not 
a  political  plant  of  Senator  McCoppin's,  which  the  Bulletin 
is  employed  to  water,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
name  the  Police  Commissioners.  If  the  present  Board, 
Mayor  Bryant  and  his  associates,  are  to  be  removed,  and  the 
object  of  the  bill  is  an  honest  one,  let  the  reasons  be  stated 
in  open  debate.  Mr.  McCoppin  does  not  like  Mayor  Bryant, 
and  the  Bulletin  does  like  ex-Mayor  McCpppin,  hence  the 
milk  in  this  anti-political  police  department  cocoanut.  The 
fact  is,  we  think  there  is  strategy,  my  boy,  in  the  belly  of  this 
Trojan  gift. 

If  republics  are  not  ungrateful,  chambers  of  commerce  are. 
If  any  public  officer  in  San  Francisco  has  faithfully  and  hon- 
estly stood  by  good  government,  and  defiantly  opposed 
crime,  punished  hoodlums,  and  vindicated  the  law,  it  is  Judge 
Louderback.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  unanimously  re- 
solved to  support  the  police  bill  that  dismisses  him.  from  the 
Commissioners.  It  must,  however,  in  justice  to  the  gentle- 
men who  took  this  action,  be  admitted  tha  the  \\  -'  £ 
the  bill. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


THE   POETS'  SHOW, 


Our  Local  Harpers  Harping  on  Their  Harps. 


"  The  Pacific  Coast  Poets'  Show  will  open  at  Dashaway  Hall  on  Fri- 
day, February  ist,  1878.  Applicants  desiring  places  on  the  benches 
will  present  themselves  with  samples  of  their  verses  at  the  rooms  of  W. 
S.  Andoe,  Xo.  406  Montgomery  Street,  on  January  30th,  from   10  A. 

M.  tO  2  P.  M." 

This  advertisement,  inserted  in  several  of  the  daily  pa- 
pers, caught  the  eye  of  the  Argonaut's  Fancy  Reporter, 
and,  feeling  an  interest  in  the  budding  verse-peddlers,  he 
presented  himself  at  Andoe's  rooms  on  Wednesday  last,  the 
day  set. 

The  ante-room  was  filled  with  a  motley  gathering  of  poetic 
aspirants,  all  engaged  in  discussing  the  weak  points  of  Alf. 
Tennyson,  Bill  Shakspeare,  Peg-lpg  Byron,  and  several 
other  frauds  who,  by  judicious  puffing,  had  got  their  names 
up.  Each  had  several  theories  as  to  how  the  versification  of 
those  parties,  and  lines  of  thought,  might  be  improved,  as 
illustrated  by  the  critic's  own  productions.  Unheeding  the 
discussion,  however,  there  stood  apart  from  the  rest  a  spirit- 
•uelle  maiden,  evidently  in  the  first  blush  of  love's  young 
dream,  as  she  murmured  a  translation  of  the  "  Lorelei :  " 

"  I  know  not  what  to  Corlett, 

As  sure's  my  name's  Therese — 
This  soulful,  anxious  yearning ; 
I  think  it  must  be  fleas." 

Near  her  a  young  gallant,  easily  identified  as  Loring 
Pickering,  hummed  sweetly  to  himself  as  he  made  eyes  at 
the  maiden  : 

"  See  where  the  tint  of  my  whisker 
Darkens  her  lily-white  cheek." 

Passing  through  the  buzzing  crowd,  the  reporter  entered 
the  sanctum  sanctonon,  and  found  Mr.  Andoe  in  company 
with  a  weird-looking  young  man,  whom  he  addressed  as 
Hector,  and  who  was  saying  : 

"My  poems  have  been  translated  into  Spanish,  Turkish, 
Hebrew,  Chaldaic.  In  fact,  sir,  my  nom  de plume  of  "Cala- 
bash "  is  known  from  the  ice-huts  of  the  Esquimaux  to  the 
palm-groves  of  the  South  Pacific.     Twig  this :  " 

His  features  assumed  a  grandeur  and  gloom  that  double- 
discounted  Bishop  as  "Greppo,"  as  he  rolled  forth,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  call 

A  COUPLET. 
"Above  Lone  Mountain's  summit,  high  and  dark. 
The  thunder  rolled  resounding  through  the  air  ; 
The  dog  star  barked,  the  comet  wagged  its  tail, 
The  mighty  worlds,  the  planets  great  and  small, 
In  splendor  clustered  at  the  Northern  Pole, 
And  Heaven  and  Earth  and  Hell  cried  forth  aloud, 
As  'thwart  the  sky  the  lightnings  flashed  a  scroll, 
And  Stuart's  name  in  glory  great  appeared. 

"There,  sir,  what  d'ye  think  o'  that?  That  kind  o'  thing 
would  alone  immortalize  me  ;  but  I'm  the  greatest  living 
epigram  marian." 

"Which?"  said  Andoe. 

"  Yes,  sir.  This  is  not  one  of  my  best,  but  you  will  per- 
ceive the  graphic  terseness,  the  point,  which  are  the  secret 
of  my  success : 

"  The  poodle  ran  under  the  car  ; 
The  wheel  bisected  his  tail. 
If  he  hadn't  run  under  the  car, 
He  wouldn't  have  that  to  bewail !  " 

There  was  a  tearful  stillness  in  the  room.  Vividly,  visi- 
bly, the  pathos  of  the  verse  brought  the  wounded  poodle  and 
his  gory  rudder  before  our  eyes,  and,  too  delicate  to  disturb 
our  emotion,  the  master  poet  slid  out. 

Then  there  glided  in  a  young  man  attired  as  "  Romeo." 
He  smiled  an  exquisitely  modulated  smile  on  Andoe,  and, 
presenting  a  guitar  upon  which  was  graven  "  C.  Van  Dyke 
Hubbard,  Hawaiian  Poet  Laureate,''  he  trilled  without  fur- 
ther ceremony  the  following 

SERENADE. 

■   "Beyond  the  Bay  the  moon's  white  ray 

The  dim  blue  hills  discover, 

And  in  the  glade,  in  love  arrayed, 

Here  waits  thy  loving  lover. 

"  The  moonbeams  gild  the  waters,  filled 
With  sheeny,  golden  glory. 
O  love  !  awake,  my  shallop  take, 
And  hear  thy  lovers  story. 

"Oh,  sail  with  me  the  moonlit  sea, 
Oh,  come  with  mea-mooning. 
With  my  strong  arm  to  shield  from  harm. 
Oh,  list  my  spoony  spooning!  " 

"Bravissimo,  gentle  Van,"  said  Andoe  ;  "  thou  shalt  have 
the  first  bench  and  a  zither,  dressed  with  true  lover's  knots, 
to  tinkle."  And  the  elated  poet  accomplished  a  three-inch 
smile,  bowed  low,  and  retired. 

Number  Three  was  attired  in  a  tattered  Irish  flag,  with 
"  Daniel  O'Connell "  worked  in  shamrocks  in  the  centre  of 
the  harp.  Fixing  his  eye  intently  on  a  closed  cigar-box  on 
the  table,  he  waited  for  us  to  address  him. 

"A  true  poet,"  whispered  Andoe  to  the  reporter.  "  Note 
the  lofty  brow,  the  broad  expanse  of  cheek,  the  poetic  glow 
everywhere  visible."     Then  to  the  applicant  : 

"Well,  sir,  what  is  your  vein — your  'strong  holt* — as  it 
were  ?  " 

"The  tender  love  lay,  the  Patrick's  Day  anthem,  the  epic, 
the  epigram,  have  alike  fallen  in  graceful  negligence  from 
me  busy  pen.  Most  resplendent  beamed  I  when  doing  es- 
teemed grief  at  five  dollars  a  weep  on  the  Mail.  Pardon 
me  emotion  : 

"TO  TOMMY. 
"A  holy  calm  pervades  the  place, 
A  silence  in  each  room. 
Our  little  kid,  by  angels  bid, 
"S  gone  up  the  golden  flume. 

"And  yet  one  thought  in  all  our  woe 
Brings  sweet  relief  from  pain — 
His  little  shoes  and  trowserloons 
Will  do  for  Mary  Jane. 

*'  That's  about  two  dollars'  worth.  I  could  stick  in  some- 
hir.g  about  rustling  wings,  angelic  harps,  and  all  that,  but 
"  .-.t  curies  extra." 


"Well,"  said  Andoe,  "that  will  do  for  the  present.  We'll 
have  a  rosewood  coffin,  and  a  stuffed  baby  from  the  Found- 
ling Asylum,  and  the  effect  will  be  capital.  What  will  you 
take?" 

"  Thanks,  don't  care  if  I  do." 

"  No,  I  mean  for  the  verses." 

"  Oh  " — indignantly—"  I'll  see  you  anon  as  to  that.  Good 
day,  sir."     And  he  was  gone. 

The  next  was  a  tragical  youth  in  a  bandit's  robe  and  a 
bear-skin  cap.  He  strode  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
clutching  his  ears  wildly,  said,  with  intense  earnestness  : 

"They  have  robbed  me — cribbed  my  finest  flights  without 
credit !  That  story  of  Aim<5e  and  the  ulster  was  basely 
thieved  from  me,  and  so  with  all.  But,  thank  God !  '  The 
Raven,'  '  Marco  Bozzaris,'  ' Thanatopsis,'  'Battery  B.,'  and 
'  The  Dandy  Fifth,'  are  still  mine,  and  the  dialect  poet, 
Frank  Gassaway,  will  yet  be  immortal.  Listen  to  this,  and 
don't  interrupt  me  : 

"TUB   HUNTER'S   CHILD. 

*'  Do  I  love  the  boy  ?  I  reckon. 
Why,  pard,  ef  you'd  a  seen 
The  cheek  o'  thet  thar  chicken, 
P'raps  you'd  know  what  I  mean. 

"  The  day  war  cold  an'  drizzly ; 
The  boy  war  two  years  old  ; 
An'  the  cussedest  kind  uv  a  grizzly 
Inter  the  cabin  rolled. 

' '  The  youngster  sprang  fer  the  rifle 
Thet  stood  by  the  fireplace,  thar. 
In  size  he  warn't  but  a  trifle, 
But  he  faced  thet  ugly  b'ar. 

"  His  face  war  white,  but  gamey. 
The  grizzly  gev  a  start ; 
He  fired.     An'  you  kin  play  me. 
It  went  clean  through  the  heart ! 

"There,  sirs.  Where's  Bret  Harte,  where's  Stuart,  where's 
Jessop,  'long  side  o'  that  ?     No,  siree,  you  kin  bet  on  it !  " 

"Are  you  often  taken  that  way,  young  man?"  queried 
Andoe. 

"  Frequently,  frequently.  Here,  let  me  give  you  some- 
thing satirical." 

"  No,  don't ;  spare  us,  young  man.  The  fact  is,  your  verses 
are  too  blood-stirring,  and  jar  our  nerves.  You'll  do,  you'll 
do  ;  good  morning." 

With  perfumed,  Hyperion  locks  sweeping  down  on  its 
broad  and  classic  brow,  with  a  lace  handkerchief  gracefuily 
depending  from  the  jeweled  fingers  of  its  left  hand,  while 
with  the  right  it  toyed  negligently  with  the  golden  hairs  of  a 
"love  of  a  moustache,"  a  small,  slight,  graceful  figure  tip- 
toed gingerly  into  the  room,  bringing  with  it  the  atmosphere 
of  a  whole  county  of  Arabia  Felix. 

"My  lord,  in  what  can  I  serve  you?"  queried  the  aston- 
ished Andoe,  with  many  prostrations, 

"Aw,  a  mere  nothing.  I  desired  to  enter  at  your  bench 
show  for  poets.  You  wont  think  me  blasphemous  if  I  tell 
you  my  name  is  Dam.  And  I  should  like  my  cushions  (you 
cushion  the  benches,  of  course)  brought  from  either  Utrecht, 
Genoa,  or  the  Palais  Royal.  An  eider-down  coverlet  would 
also  be  indispensable  should  this  weather  continue." 

"Certainly,  my  lord,"  replied  Andoe;  "your  wishes  shall 
be  attended  to.  Would  it  be  premature  to  ask  for  a  speci- 
men of  your  exquisite  verse  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  My  poems  are  sometimes  Anacreontic,  but,  as 
a  rule,  I  deal  exclusively  with  the  tender  passion.  Perhaps 
the  following  lines — they  have  made  a  profound  impression 
in  our  Pacific  Athens — may  not  be  altogether  unfamiliar  to 
you." 

In  a  voice  low  and  sweet,  with  the  cadent  ripple  of  a  sum- 
mer ocean,  the  poet  recited  : 

"AD  MARIAM  JOHANNAM. 

"  I've  learned  you,  I  like  you.  I  love  you  ! 

Oh,  give  me  your  '  heart '  to  hold, 
You  darling,  you  duckling,  you  dove,  you, 

Give  me  your  gewgaw  of  gold  !  , 

It  nesdes  your  neck  'neath  ;  I'll  wear  it. 

That  cruel,  corroding  cross  ; 
Give  it  to  me,  and  I'll  bear  it — 

Bear  it,  my  beautiful  boss. 
And  I'll  kiss  it,  and  think  it  has  snoozled 

Just  over  your  beautiful  breast ; 
My  tresses,  all  tumbled  and  toozled, 

Tell  truly  I've  taken  no  rest. 
Then  give  me  the  gewgaw ;  don't  stand  there 

So  cruelly,  crushingly  calm, 
Like  a  sensitive  plant's  shrinking  anther, 

But  own  that  you  care  (for)  a  Dam." 

"  Fair  being,  depart,"  said  Andoe,  not  unkindly.  And  the 
f.  b.,  shaking  the  dust  from  its  shapely  and  polished  No.  12s, 
and  wiping  its  nosette  on  its  coat-sleeve,  departed. 

A  slight  young  man  with  a  warm  colored  moustache  took 
its  place.  His  head  unusually  large,  in  fact,  appeared  to  be 
abomipably  swelled,  but  when  he  said  "Bierce,  the  greatest 
living  satirist,"  w7e  lost  all  thought  of  his  persoiuicl  in  the 
rapture  with  which  we  beheld  him  close  to. 

After  prostrating  himself  with  due  humility,  Andoe  asked : 

"Thou  truly  great  impeller  of  opaque  mud,  thou  of  the 
trenchant  shovel,  wouldst  favor  us  with  a  scintillation  ?  " 

His  eyebrows  were  condescendingly  elevated  half  an  inch, 
and  with  assured  genius,  he  gravely  recited  : 


' '  When  the  Day-god  lights  the  hills, 
And  the  Earth  with  glory  fills, 

As  sharp  as  a  whistle, 

I  chew  on  my  thistle. 

And  pen  my  epistle. 
Hee-haw,  hee-haw,  hee-haw!  ' 

"As  rolls  the  sun  on  its  course; 

With  never  a  twinge  of  remorse, 
I  don  my  eye-glasses, 
And  write  down  as  asses 
The  whole  crowd  that  passes. 

Hee-haw,  hee-haw,  hee-haw!" 

Speechless  with  admiration,  we  awkwardly  permitted  the 
greater  than  Jerrold  to  slip  away  without  a  chromo.  We 
were  recalled  to  ourselves,  however,  by  the  entrance  of  two 
ill-assorted  figures — the  Great  American  Rhymer  and  the 
Industrial  School  Poet. 

The  "Great  American"  was  sylph-like  and  shadowy,  but 
from  the  aristocratic   slenderness   of  his  physique  to  the 


thoroughbred  curve  of  the  nostril,  the  true  poet,  the  impro- 
visato?-t%  spoke  in  every  part. 

"  Have  you  some  verses,  Mr.  Jessop  ? " 

"Why,  surely,  ye  wouldn't  expect  me  to  prepare  before- 
hand. I  breathe  poems,  snore  them,  perspire  them.  What 
shall  be  the  skeleton-frame  about  which  the  flowers  of  my 
fancy  shall  wreathe  themselves  ?  " 

"  Well — say  a  Chinese  pastoral." 

With  ready  grace  the  poet  seized  from  the  hands  of  his 
diminutive  companion,  a  wooden  lyre  (borrowed  from  Barton 
Hill),  and  woke  its  slumberous  melodies  with  the  following 

"MADRIGAL  : 
"  List  the  clicking  of  the  chop-stick; 
List  the  murmur  of  the  rice  field, 
Where  the  festive  June-bugs  hop  quick 

At  the  prospect  of  a  nice  yield. 
List  the  chime  from  sach  pagoda. 
List  the  murmur  of  the  breezes ; 
Soft  the  air  with  each  big  odor 
Of  the  flowerses  and  treeses. 

"  Moonbeams  gladden  every  inch  in 

All  the  land  of  old  Confucius. 
List  the  lovers'  tender  chin-chin 

In  the  shady  dragon  bushes  ; 
Hop  Gee  walks  with  blushing  Gin  Sing, 

Hop  Gee  comes  from  far  Timbuctoo ; 
Smiles  at  proofs  of  love  convincing, 

A— a— 

"Excuse  me  a  moment.-  Here,  Con.,  where's  my  scrap- 
book  ?  I've  got  half  a  dozen  rhymes  for  ( Buctoo.'  Ah,  a — 
b — c — d — yes,  I  knew  it — 

"Since  the  Love-god  gave  him  luck  to, 

"  I  write  with  equal  ease  upon  all  subjects,  and  my  adver- 
tising poetry  is  Ai.  Let  me  read  you  three  lines  upon 
McGee's  hair  oil ; 

"  Odors  of  vineland  and '' 

His  companion,  who  had  been  fidgeting  for  some  time", 
now  interrupted  him  by  stepping  forward  and  remarking 
abruptly,  as  he  elevated  his  chin  : 

"  Me  name's  Mah'ny !  " 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Andoe.     "  Are  you  a  poet  ? :) 

"Av  coorse  I  am.  Didn't  ye  rade  me  'Angeline?' 
Didn't  the  Coorcer-Jairnal  copy  me  varses  ? " 

"  Give  us  a  sample." 

"  Wid  pleasure.  How  wud  ye  loike  wan  o'  thim  thrifles  I 
translated  from  Bcranger  fer  me  Carolita  when  I  was  Rare- 
Admiral  in  Peru.     Here  it  is — whist: 

"  SONNET. 
"  Whin  I  wor  in  Paris,  mi  cara, 
A  roamin'  au  clair  de  la  lune  ; 
Or  sailin'  a  lonely  sea-farcr, 

I  still  wor  yer  lovin'  gossoon ! 
Thin  open  unto  me  thim_rf//.v  noirs. 
An'  lit  me  look  in  'em  wanst  more ; 
Fer  thim  I  ixpindid  me  four  boire, 
Hurroo,  Moriarity,  galore! 

"  Me  foine  eyes  is  beamin'  down  an  yer, 

Carolita,  me  angel,  me  broide. 
Come  view  dhe  Piazza  di  Spagna, 

An'  sail  thru  dhe  silvery  toide. 
Call  me  yer  darlin  Comaiius, 

Or  Mah'ny — accintin'  dhe  '  Mah ' — 
Sure  yer  as  beauchus  as  Vanus, 

Och !  whillelew,  Erin  go  bragli  / 

With  each  succeeding  line  he  advanced  upon  Mr.  Andoe, 
until  that  gentleman  had  backed  himself  up  into  a  corner, 
and  the  "  sonnet "  was  being  delivered  at  short  range.  Fear- 
ing the  consequences,  Jessop  threw  a  bucket  of  water  on  the 
poet,  quieting  him,  while  the  reporter  went  out  into  the  ante- 
room to  discover  the  meaning  of  a  series  of  screams  and 
yells.  The  poets  and  poetesses  were  discovered  clutching 
at  each  other's  hair  in  a  confused  heap  on  the  floor.  The 
discussion  of  each  other's  poetic  powers  had  gone  beyond 
strictly  Chesterfieldian  limits,  and  the  worst  kind  of  a  row 
was  in  prospect.  Fearing  that  he  should  be  picked  out  as 
an  object  of  attack,  the  reporter  left  in  short  order,  meeting 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  a  squad  of  police,  who  had  been 
called  upon  to  adjust  the  points  at  variance. 

The  Poets'  Show  does  not  promise  to  be  successful. 

Dix. 


Professor  Bernstein,  an  eminent  naturalist  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, gives  the  following  graphic  description  of  one  German 
geographical  cubic  mile  (one  mile  equals  10,136  yards)  to 
illustrate  the  size  of  our  earth,  which  contains  only  2,662 
such  :  "  Imagine  a  box  one  mile  each  way — long,  wide,  and 
deep — and  let  us  try  to  fill  it  up.  Berlin  is  handy;  we  take 
the  city  as  if  it  were  a  toy  and  throw  it  into  our  box.  We 
go  to  Potsdam,  pick  up  all  the  villages  in  our  way  also,  and 
put  all  in.  The  bottom  is  not  covered  yet.  We  will  take 
Paris,  with  all  her  columns,  towers,  and  churches,  which 
helps  little,  so  we  must  take  London  also.  Vienna  must  go 
in  too,  and,  not  to  disturb  the  peace,  St.  Petersburg  follows 
next.  All  this  sjuff  lies  at  the  bottom.  We  begin  now  to 
take  up  all  towns,  villages,  forts,  farms,  everything  that  hu- 
man hands  have  built  in  Europe,  and  all  the  ships  floating  on 
fhe  sea.  It  helps  nothing  !  We  must  go  to  the  old  and  new- 
worlds,  throw  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  railroads 
and  factories  of  America,  and  everything  else  made  by  men 
in  Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  America — lo  !  our  box  is  not 
half  full  yet !  We  will  shake  up  the  things  a  little  to  make 
them  even,  and  as  we  are  bound  to  fill  the  box,  let  us  see 
whether  we  can  not  do  it  with  people,  and  lay  them  in  like 
herrings.  One  row  will  require  12,000,  and  4,000  rows  make 
one  layer  of  48,000,000 — just  enough  for  North  Americans. 
To  make  them  feed  more  comfortable,  we  will  put  between 
each  layer  a  bed  of  straw  and  leaves,  say  thirty  feet  thick, 
which  will  take  all  the  straw  leaves  in  the  world.  Upon  the 
Americans,  we  will  lay  3,000,000  of  Australians  and  45,000,- 
000  of  Asiatics,  another  layer.  There  are  about  Soo,ooo,ooo 
more  Asiatics  ;  thus  we  proceed  till  the  rest  of  mankind  are 
in — 1,400,000,000,  in  about  thirty  layers.  The  box  is  now 
about  half  full,  and  it  would  require  about  fifteen  times  that 
number  of  people  to  fill  it.  What  shall  we  do  ?  Animals,  of 
course,  are  still  left.  Take  the  whole  animal  creation,  yet  it 
is  not  full ;  and  all  this  is  only  one  geographic  cubic  mile,  of 
which  the  earth  contains  2,662," 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


GENERAL  SUTTER'S  DIARY,  -II. 


Some  Further  Chapters  of  Early  California  History. 


From  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  I  received  likewise  great 
supplies,  and  particularly  Powder,  lead,  and  Shot,  Beaver 
Trapps  and  Clothing  (on  Credit,  to  be  paid  for  in  Beaver 
and  Otter  Skins)  they  would  not  have  done  this  to  everyone  ; 
but  as  I  has  been  highly  recommended  to  these  gentlemen 
from  England  and  personally  acquainted,  they  have  done  so 
(once  I  received  a  visit  of  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  establishments  on  the  Pacific  &  the 
mountains,  after  Dr.  McLaughlin  resigned.  With'  such  a 
supply  of  Powder,  Amunition  &  Arms,  I  made  a  bold  appear- 
ance, the  fort  was  built  in  about  4  years  of  time,  as  it  was 
very  difficult  to  get  the  necessary  lumber,  we  was  sawing  by 
hand  Oak  timber.  Under  Gen'l  Micheltorena  our  Govr.  I 
received  the  rank  and  Title  Capt  of  the  Mexican  Army,  he 
found  it  his  Policy  to  be  friend  with  me,  as  he  was  all  time 
threatened  with  a  Revolution  of  the  Californians  notwith- 
standing having  about  1000  troupes  (Mexicans)  having  the 
rank  as  Capt.  and  Military  Comander  of  the  Northern  fron- 
tieres.  I  began  to  drill  the  Indians,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
good  Non  Comissioned  Officers  from  my  Country,  which  I 
promoted  to  Capt  &.  first  Lieut't  &  got  their  C omissions  and 
from  the  time  I  had  a  self-made  Garrison,  but  the  Soldiers 
to  earn  for  their  Uniforms  &  food  etc.  had  to  work  when 
they  was  not  on  Duty.  During  this  time  my  Stock  was  in- 
creasing had  about  than  Sooo  head  of  Cattle  and  2000  horses 
and  breeding  Mares  and  about  4000  Sheep,  of  the  Wool  we 
made  our  own  Plankets,  as  we  established  under  great  Dif- 
ficulties a  factory.  Plankets,  like  nearly  all  other  articles 
was  very  scarce  and  sold  to  very  high  prices  at  the  time. 

Emigration  continued  in  small  parties,  just  strong  enough 
to  protect  themselves  travelling  through  a  Country  of  hostile 
Indians,  all  of  them  was  airways  hospitably  received  under  my 
roof  and  all  those  who  could  or  would  not  be  employed,  could 
stay  with  me  so  long  as  they  liked,  and  when  leaving,  I  gave 
them  Passports  which  was  everywhere  respected.  Was 
some  trouble  below  all  came  immediately  to  me  for  pro- 
tection. Of  the  different  unfortunate  Emigrations  which 
suffered  so  much  in  the  Snow,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of, 
as  it  was  published  in  the  papers  throughout  the  States 

In  the  fall  1S44,  I  went  to  Monterey  with  Major  Bidwell 
and  a  few  armed  men  (Canallada  &  Servants)  how  it  was 
customary  to  travell  at  these  times,  to  pay  a  Visit  to  Gen'l 
Micheltorrena.  I  has  beenj-eceived  with  the  greatest  Civil 
and  Military  honors.  One  day  he  gave  a  great  Diner,  after 
Diner  all  the  Troupes  were  parading,  and  in  the  evening  a 
balloon  was  sent  to  the  higher  regions,  etc,  etc. 

At  the  time  it  looked  very  gloomy  the  people  of  the  Coun- 
try was  arming  and  preparing  to  make  a  Revolution,  and  I 
got  some  sure  and  certain  information,  of  the  British  Consul 
and  other  Gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance,  which  I  visited  on 
my  way  to  Monterey.  The  did  not  know  that  the  General  and 
myself  were  friends,  and  told  and  discovered  me  the  whole 
plan,  that  in  a  short  time  the  people  of  the  Country  will  be 
ready  to  blockade  the  General  and  his  troupes  in  Monterey, 
and  then  take  him  prisoner  and  send  him  and  his  Soldiers 
back  to  Mexico,  and  make  a  Gov'r  of  their  own  people  etc. 
I  was  well  aware  what  we  could  expect  should  they  succeed 
to  do  this,  they  would  drive  us  foreigners  all  very  soon  out 
of  the  Country  how  they  have  done  it  once,  in  the  winter 
1S39.  Capt  Vioget  has  already  been  engaged  by  Castro  & 
Alvarado  to  be  ready  with  his  vessel  to  take  the  Gen'l  and 
his  Soldiers  to  Mexico. 

I  had  a  confidential  Conversation  with  Genl.  Micheltorena 
who  received  me  with  great  honors  and  Distinction  in 
Monterey,  after  having  him  informed  of  all  what  is  going  on 
in  the  Country,  he  took  his  measures  in  a  Counsel  of  war 
in  which  I  has  been  present,  I  received  my  Orders  to  raise 
such  a  large  auxiliary  force  as  I  possibly  could,  and  to  be 
ready  at  his  Order,  at  the  same  time  I  received  some  Car- 
tridges and  some  small  Arms  which  I  had  shiped  on  board 
the  Alert,  and  took  a  Passage  myself  for  San  francisco  (or 
then  Yerba  buena)  if  I  had]  travelled  by  land,  Castro 
would  have  taken  me  a  Prisoner  in  San  Juan,  where  he  was 
laying  in  Ambush  for  me.  in  Yerba  buena  I  remained  only 
a  few  hours  as  my  Schooner  was  ready  to  receive  me  on 
board,  having  waited  for  me  at  Ya.  Ba.  I  visited  the  Officers 
of  the  Custom  house  and  Castro's  Officer,  which  immediate- 
ly after  I  left  received  an  Order  to  arrest  me,  but  I  was 
under  fair  Way  to  Sacramento. 

After  my  Arrival  at  the  fort,  I  began  to  organize  a  force  for 
the  General,  regular  Drill  of  the  Indian  Infant erie  took  place, 
the  Mounted  Rifle  Company  about  100  Men  of  all  Nations 
was  raised,  of  which  Capt.  Gartt  was  the  Commander;  as  all 
was  under  fair  way  and  well  organized,  and  joint  with  a  De- 
tachment of  California  Cavallry  (which  deserted  from  Valle- 
jo)  we  left  the  fort  with  Music  and  flying  Colors  on  the  ith 
January  1845,  to  join  the  General,  and  comply  with  his  Or- 
ders. Major  Reading  was  left  with  a  small  Garrison  of 
Frenchmen,  Canadians  and  Indians,  as-  Commander  of  the 
upper  Country. 

Castro  had  his  Headquarters  then  in  the  Mission  of  San 
Jose",  he  did  not  expect  us  so  soon,  as  he  was  just  commenc- 
ing to  fortify  himself,  he  ran  away  with  his  Garrison,  was 
collecting  a  stronger  force,  and  want  to  trouble  us  on  our 
March,  but  as  he  saw  that  I  was  on  a  good  Qui  Vive  for  him, 
he  left  for  Monterey  to  unite  with  the  forces  that  was  block- 
ading the  General  and  his  troops  in  Monterey,  and  advanced 
or  runed  for  the  lower  Country,  to  call  or  force  the  people 
there  to  take  Arms  against  the  Government.  On  the  Sali- 
nas River  near  Monterey  the  Genl.  was  encamped,  and  with 
our  united  force,  about  600  Men  (he  left  a  Garrison  in  Mon- 
terey) we  pursued  the  enemy,  and  had  to  pursue  him  down 
to  Los  Angeles,  the  first  encounter  we  had  with  the  enemy 
was  at  Buenaventura,  where  we  attacked  him  and  drove  them 
out  their  comfortable  quarters,  While  at  and  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara, a  great  Many  of  Soldiers  of  my  Division  Deserted, 
j  over  50  men  of  the  Mounted  Rifles,  the  Detachment  of  Cala. 
Cavalry  deserted  and  joined  their  Countrymen  the  Rebells, 
likewise  a  good  number  of  the  Mexican  Dragoons. 

Near  San  Fernando  (Mission)  the  enemy  occupied  a  fine 
position,  and  appeared  in  full  strength,  joined  by  a  company 
of  American  Traders  coming  from  Sonora  and  another  Com- 
pany of  the  same  consisting  of  Traders  and  Trappers  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  enemy' was  over  thousand  Men,  well 
provided  with  everything,  and  our  force  has  been  no  more 


as  about  350  or  375  Men,  and  during  the  battle  of  Cavenga 
near  San  fernando,  the  balance  of  the  Mounted  Riflemen, 
and  the  Artillerie  deserted,  and  myself  fell  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  and  was  taken  prisoner  and  transported  to  Los 
Angeles. 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  General,  surrounded  by  the  ene- 
my, so  that  he  could  get  nothing  more  to  eat,  capitulated, 
and  after  the  necessary  Documents  was  signed  by  both  par- 
ties, the  Genl.  was  allowed  to  march  with  Music  and  flying 
colours  to  San  Pedro,  where  some  vessels  was  ready  to  take 
him  and  his  troops  on  board,  and  after  having  delivered  their 
arms  etc.  proceeded  up  to  Monterey  to  take  the  remaining 
Garrison,  the  family  of  the  General  and  his  privat  property, 
likewise  the  families  of  some  of  the  officers,  this  was  the 
End  of  the  reign  of  Genl.  Govr.  Manl.  Micheltorena. 

The  new  Govt,  under  Gov.  Pio  Pico,  and  General  Castro, 
etc.  had  the  intention  to  shoot  me,  they  was  of  the  Oppinion, 
that  I  had  joined  Genl.  Micheltorena  Voluntarely,  but  so 
soon  as  I  could  get  my  Baggage  and  my  papers,  I  could 
prove  and  show  by  the  Orders  of  my  General  that  I  have 
obeied  his  Orders,  and  done  my  Duty  to  the  legal  Govern- 
mt.  and  so  I  was  acquitted  with  all  honors,  and  confirmed  in 
my  former  Offices  as  Military  Commander  of  the  Northern 
frontier,  and  exchanged  with  the  Justice,  with  the  expressed 
wish  that  I  might  be  so  faithful  to  the  new  Govt,  as  I  had 
been  to  Genl.  Micheltorena. 

While  was  in  Santa  Barbara  I  had  a  Conversation  with 
Genl.  Micheltorena,  in  reference  of  the  expense,  etc.,  because 
at  the  time  I  had  already  an  Account  of  about  $Sooo,  with- 
out counting  a  cent  for  my  own  sen-ices,  and  for  my  whole 
rendered  services  from  beginning  of  my  different  Offices 
which  I  held  under  Alvarado  &  the  Genl.  never  the  have 
paid  me,  even  for  a  Courier,  and  never  furnished  me  with  a 
Govts,  horse.  The  General  told  me  that  he  knew  this  very 
well,  and  as  he  had  no  money,  he  would  let  me  have  some 
land,  and  even  if  I  should  like  the  sobrante  for  which  I  ap- 
plied when  last  in  Monterey,  and  which  Document  was  mis- 
laid or  destroyed  by  Dn.  Manuel  Timeno.  I  told  him  that  I 
would  be  contented,  and  as  we  are  in  Campaign  and  might 
be  killed  by  the  enemy  I  wish  that  the  Document  would  be 
writen  in  the  name  of  my  eldest  Son  and  my  whole  family. 

The  Genl.  did  send  for  one  of  his  Aid-de-Camp  Capt. 
Castanedo,  who  was  acting  Secretary,  this  Gentleman  wrote 
the  Document  (he  is  alife  yet)  he  has  given  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Land  Commission  about  2  years  ago.  this  Docu- 
ment with  a  many  others  has  been  given  to  John  S.  Fowler 
in  Care  while  he  was  acting  as  my  Agent,  and  was  after- 
wards destroyed  by  fire. 

After  a  return  of  hardship  from  San  Fernando  through 
Tulare  Valley,  we  turned  all  out  again  to  our  former  Occu- 
pations, and  arrived  at  the  fort  on  the  ith  April  1845. 

27th  Septr.  a  large  party  of  emigrants  arrived,  on  the 
30th  dispatched  a  party  of  men  to  assist  them.  October 
7th  an  other  large  party  arrived  (about  60  Wagons).  Vis- 
iters and  letters  from  the  U.  States. 

October  21th  received  Bandas  (Proclamations)  and  Orders 
of  Governor  Pio  Pico  and  Genl.  Castro,  this  was  on  ac- 
count rumors  was  circulating  that  war  had  been  declared  be- 
tween the  U.  States  and  Mexico.  On  the  23d  a  Meeting 
was  held  of  the  Emigrants  at  the  Fort  (Thursday),  after 
the  Proclamations  had  been  translated  to  the  Meeting,  they 
adjourned  over  until  Monday  next. 

Novr.  i  ith  1845,  was  the  Day  when  the  Commissioner  from 
Mexico,  Don  Andre's  Castillero  arrived  at  the  Fort  in  Com- 
pany with  Genl.  Dn.  Jose*  Castro,  Col.  Prudon  Ma,  Lees,  staff 
and  Escort  of  Castro.     A  salut  was  fired. 

After  having  refused  to  let  them  have  the  fort  for  $100,000, 
or  for  Castros  offer  for  the  Mission  of  San  Jose"  etc,  etc,  they 
left  the  next  day.     Salut  fired. 

December  10th  Capt.  J.  C.  Fre'mont  arrived  again. 
December  12th  delivered  him  14  mules. 
December  13th  left  for  the  South  to  meet  C^pt  T.  Walker. 
On  the  same  day,  two  Blacksmiths  of  Fremonts  arrived,  to 
take  charge  of  one  of  the  Blacksmith  Shops,  to  make  Horse 
Shoes  Nails  etc. 

December  23th  Indians  was.  driving  of  Stock,  some  of  it 
we  got  back  again. 

December  25th  1S45,  Arrived  Capt  W.  L.  Hastings  direct 
from  the  U.  States  crossing  the  Mountains  with  1 1  men, 
among  them  was  Doctor  Semple,  if  they  had  arrived  one  day 
later  they  would  have  been  cut  of  by  the  immense  quantity 
of  Snow.  I  keept  the  whole  party  over  winter,  some  of  them 
I  employed. 

January  14th  1846,  Capt.  Leidesdorff  U.  S.  vice  Consul  & 
Capt.  Hinckley,  Capt.  of  the  Port  of  San  francisco,  arrived 
on  a  friendly  Visit,  on  the  15th  January  Capt  Fremont  re- 
turned, not  beeing  able  to  find  Capt.  Walker.  As  we  were 
two  officers  of  the  Mex.  Govt,  with  the  Vice  Consul  of  the 
U.  S.  we  put  ourselves  in  Uniform,  and  visited  Fremont  in 
his  Camp,  and  invited  him  to  dine  with  us  at  the  Fort,  which 
he  accepted,  put  himself  in  Uniform  and  joint  us,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  Fort  a  salut  was  fired. 

January  17th  1846,  Supplied  Fremonts  Camp  with  Pro- 
visions. 

January  19th,  Capt.  Fre'mont  with  8  of  his  men  took  pas- 
sage on  board  my  Schooner  for  Yerba  buena. 

January  30th  Received  a  Visit  of  Major  Snyder  and  Mr. 
Sublette,  they  brought  the  News  of  War  being  declared  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  &  England. 

February  19th,  News  was  sent  to  me  that  no  Mexican 
Troopes  has  arrived,  which  were  daily  expected  in  the  Coun- 
try, and  that  probably  California  is  about  to  be  delivered  up 
to  the  U.  S. 

March  14th,  Doctor  Marsh  sent  an  Express  with  informa- 
tion of  Fremonts  Difficulties  with  Castro.  Capt.  Fre'mont 
was  blockaded  near  Monterey  by  Castro  and  his  Troopes, 
and  refused  him  to  proceed  to  the  South  through  the  Coun- 
try on  the  Coste,  etc.  The  foreign  Residents  wanted  to  as- 
sist Fre'mont,  but  he  refused  their  aid. 

March  21th,  Capt  Fremont  returned  and  camped  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Amer.  Fork,  and  looking  out  for  the  Cali- 
forniens,  and  in  a  few  days  left  for  the  upper  Sacramento, 
and  for  Oregon. 

April  28th,  Arrived  Lieut.  A  Gillespie  of  the  U.  States  Ma- 
rine Corps,  who  had  secret  Dispatches  for  Fre'mont,  and 
wanted  to  overtake  him  on  his  route  to  Oregon,  I  furnished 
him  with  Animals,  he  went  up  to  Peter  Lassens  with  my 
Guide,  at  P.  Lassens  he  hired  Men  and  bought  Animals  to 
overtake  Fre'mont,  after  a  sharp  riding  he  succeeded  to  over- 
take him,  and  returned  with  him  to  the  Sacramento  Valley. 


AN  IDEAL  FUTURE, 


I  seldom  ponder  the  "future  life;" 

I  hold  it  a  waste  of  thought,  you  see, 
For  the  most  that  a  man  may  know  is  this  1 

That  which  is  coming  will  surely  be. 
To  those  who  find  comfort  in  baseless  faith 

I  leave  the  old  myth  in  its  newest  dress. 
For  I  can't  cry  credo  the  while  the  creed 

Is  at  most  but  a  clumsy  guess. 

Yet  I've  often  thought,  if  one  had  his  choice 

Of  all  the  heavens  that  man  has  made, 
Which  would  he  choose  for  his  dwelling-placd 

When  his  soul  (myth  again?)  from  his  body  strayed? 
I've  thought  them  over  from  first  to  last, 

Scarce  one,  I'm  sure,  did  my  fancy  miss, 
And  I  found  that  while  all  contained  much  of  good, 
,.  Still  not  one  offered  perfect  bliss. 

There's  Nirvana,  the  region  of  "blowing  out," 

Where  the  Buddhist's  soul  in  a  stupor  lies, 
Pain  enters  not  on  that  endless  rest, 

Yet  who  could  such  an  existence  prize? 
Better  have  done  with  it,  once  for  all  — 

Be  utterly  nothing  when  Death  is  past— 
Than  pester  oneself  to  redeem  one's  soul 

And  then  come  to  this  end  at  last. 

There  were  light  and  life  in  the  Blessed  Isles, 

Still,  nobody  seemed  to  exactly  know 
How  he  might  merit  those  Happy  Fields, 

Or  in  which  direction  his  soul  might  go. 
It  wasn't  a  question  of  good  and  bad  : 

Only  the  pets  of  the  gods  went  there, 
And  Pluto's  realm  might  receive  a  man 

Of  virtue  and  valor  rare. 

Valhalla  offered  a  "lively  time," 

Enough  of  excitement  was  there  at  least  ; 
It  was  guzzle  and  swill,  then  fight  and  kill, 

Then  come  to  life  for  another  feast. 
But,  mercy  on  us !   a  foeman's  skull 

A  very  suggestive  wine -cup  makes, 
And  it  can  t  be  pleasant  to  lose  one's  head 

Just  after  each  meal  one  takes. 

In  the  Indian's  happy  Hunting-grounds 

A  sporting  spirit  were  fitly  placed, 
But  eternal  camping -out  wont  suit 

A  soul  possessed  of  more  varied  taste  ; 
Though  a  squaw  has  charms  for  her  russet  beau 

She  has  passing  few  for  you  and  me, 
And  Eden  devoid  of  a  pretty  face 

Would  a  cheerless  Eden  be. 

"Then  turn  to  Mahomet's  Paradise," 

I  think  I  hear  you  in  triumph  say ; 
' '  Bathed  in  the  light  of  the  houris"  eyes 

Your  taste  for  beauty  can  have  full  play." 
Softly,  O  friend  ;   thou  hast  heard  it  said 
Enough  of  a  thing  is  good  as  a  feast ; 
My  ideas  of  "enough"  of  such  company 
Don't  agree  with  those  of  the  East. 

And  thus  in  each  Heaven  I  find  a  flaw, 

From  first  to  last  there  is  none  complete, 
Not  one  where  a  dreaming  epicure 

Can  paint  existence  as  naught  but  sweet.  » 

He  has  to  take  an  idea  from  each 

To  build  an  Eden  of  perfect  bliss  ; 
Tastes  differ — but  mine  would  assume  a  shape 

Nearly,  or  quite,  like  this : 

Elysium's  glory  at  break  of  day, 

The  Hunting-grounds  in  the  cool  of  morn, 
Valhalla's  banquet  at  glowing  eve, 

And  the  houris'  soft  embrace  till  dawn  ; 
Nirvana's  rest  when  the  day  is  done, 

For  a  blessing  not  to  be  lost  is  sleep, 
And  weariness  is  a  pleasant  boon 

That  maketh  the  slumber  deep. 
SAN  Francisco,  February  2,  1878.  T.  A.  Harcourt. 


We  got  a  new  subscriber  Wednesday.  When  we  an- 
swered his  knock  at  the  door,  he  sidled  in,  took  off  his  hat, 
and  asked  : 

"Is  dis  de  newspaper  shop?" 

We  told  him  it  was. 

"An'  is  you  de  boss  fo'eman  ob  de  wuks?" 

We  satisfied  our  colored  visitor  on  that  point  also,  and  he 
continued  : 

"  I  fotch  in  some  'bacca  to-day,  an'  I  promised  Ebahnee- 
zah — dat's  my  oldes'  chile — I  promised  dat  boy  I'd  prescribe 
for  a  paper.  He  kin  read,  he  kin,  an'  he's  allers  pesterin'  de 
ole  ooman  an'  me  for  books  and  papers.  I  s:pose  we  orter 
curridge  de  chile's  dispensity.     How  d'ye  sell  yo' papers?" 

"  Dollar  and  a  half  a  year.' 

"All  de  same  price?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Let  me  obsarve  one,  ef  you  please,  sah." 

We  handed  him  a  paper,  and  he  unfolded  it,  upside  down, 
scanning  it  critically  on  both  sides. 

"  Looks  like  dar's  a  sight  0'  letterin'  in  dat.  I  done  forgot 
my  spectacles  dis  mornin',  an'  I  can't  perzactly  tell  if  it's  de 
— de  'Merican  language." 

We  assured  him  that  it  was. 

"  In  de  Democratic  or  Republican  branch,  sah?" 

"  Republican."   • 

"  Dat's  de  kine  ob  a  book  Ebahneezah  gradjurated  in,  an' 
I  s'pose  dis  paper  'ud  suit  him.  Dallah  'n'  a  half  a  yeah,  you 
say,  sah  ?     How  much  is  dat  a  month  ?  " 

"  About  a  bit." 

"  I 's  not  de  man  to  min'  expense  whar  de  propah  eddica 
tin'  ob  my  chillun  is  consarned.  I  hoi'  dat  it's  ebbery  pus 
son's  duty  to  cultivate  his  outspring  to  de  'stent  ob  his  able- 
ness.  Prescribe  de  name  ob  Ebahneezah  Snow  pn  yo'  books. 
Dat's  it.  Efyou'udjus'  put  a  few  picters  in  Eu's  paper  it 
'ud  please  the  chillun  mightily.  Here's  six  cents,  sah.  Send 
de  paper  'long,  an'  if  it  gibs  sassefaction  I'll  come  in  an'  pre- 
scribe foh  a  full  month.     Good  mornin'  1" 


At  a  supper  party,  where  all  the  guests  are  flustered  with 
wine,  a  young  woman  receives  a  fearful  slap  across  the  face 
from  another  young  woman.  Does  she  plough  up  the  other 
young  woman's  face  with  her  nails,  or  pluck  out  the  othe.i 
young  woman's  hair?  No;  she  takes  a  more  awful  ven- 
geance, and  exclaims  ;  "  Seven  and  three-qua*+ert 


He  who  loves  without  return  is. the  surest 
Mmlham 


THE   ARGONAUT. 
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If  any  solace  is  to  be  found  in  the  misfortune  of  others — 
and  this  must  needs  be,  since  half  of  what  we  suffer  is  pro- 
duced by  comparing  our  state  to  the  better  and  happier  state 
of  others — I  have  an  abundance  of  wholesome  consolation 
to  offer  our  San  Francisco  society  for  the  dullness  of  the 
times  and  the  great  scarcity  of  the  balls,  entertainments,  and 
so  many  other  little  odds  and  ends  that  are  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  population  of  cities,  the 
which  we  term  "'society."  The  consolation  that  we  (poor 
San  Franciscans)  are  to  find  in  the  misfortune  of  others  is 
that  Paris,  the  city  of  cities,  the  centre  of  fashion  and  elegant 
society,  is  dull  to  the  extent  of  making  the  Parisian  "  belle" 
and  the  exquisite  "  beau,"  bailer  a" ennui.  The  prolific 
scarcity  of  balls  and  soirees  generally  this  year  is  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  of  Parisian  high  life.  And  they,  ac- 
customed to  so  much,  complain  the  same  and  as  loudly  as 
we,  who  are  satisfied  with  so  little,  comparatively  speaking. 
Console  yourself,  therefore,  poor  paralyzed  society(!)  in  think- 
ing that  if  you  are  unfortunate  and  pleasure  hides  herself 
from  your  gaze,  that  others  are  more  unfortunate  than  you; 
and,  expecting  more,  they  feel  more  keenly  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment; and  yet  why  complain?  The  past  week  has  not 
been  devoid  of  pleasure  by  any  means.  The  Gwin  recep- 
tion, last  Wednesday,  was  as  enjoyable,  if  not  more  so,  than 
the  previous  one.  The  guests,  more  numerous,  seemed  bent 
on  making  the  most  of  the  favorable  opportunity,  and  the 
only  objection  was  that  the  evening  passed  too  rapidly. 
Brown  says  he  never  had  a  better  time,  and  enjoyed  more 

dances  and  "  quiet  little  talks,"  you  know.     Miss  G >  as 

usual,  displayed  her  remarkable  entertaining  powers,  and 
charmed  every  one  by  her  amiability  and  pleasing  manners. 
Mrs.  G and  Mrs.  C are  known  to  every  one,  espe- 
cially to  Southerners,  for  the  never-failing  faculties  they  pos- 
sess in  making  all  feel  at  home,  and  enjoy  their  house  as 
though  it  were  their  own.  Miss  M ,  daughter  of  our  well- 
known  city  official,  looked  very  well,  as  did  also  the  other 
Miss  M ,  who  is  becoming  a  great  favorite  with  both  la- 
dies   and  gentlemen.     Miss    H ■  was   present  with   her 

mother.    We  miss  the  other  sisters.    Miss  S never  looked 

better,  and  Brown  was  crazy  for  an  introduction.  He  did 
not  get  it,  however,  and  when  we  reached  our  hotel  I  was 
not  spared  for  my  negligence,  notwithstanding  my  promise 
to  "makeup"  next  time.  It  is  a  pity  that  everything  can 
not  be  exactly  as  we  wish,  and  on  this  oceasion  a  couple  of  in- 
cidents occurred  which  occasioned  universal  regret.  Brown 
is  the  authority.  A  certain  gentleman,  who,  for  all  I  know, 
might  be  a  descendant  of  the  Capets,  while  others  say  he  is 
a  true-blooded  Briton,  was  (mind  you,  Brown  says  so)  po- 
litely requested  to  leave  the  senatorial  mansion.  This  fail- 
ing, he  was  finally  taken  by  the  arm  and  conducted  to  the 
door;  whence,  I  presume,  he  very  quietly  walked  home, 
without  injuring  any  one  on  the  road.  Brown,  with  his 
usual  stubborness,  would  not  tell  me  "  why,"  nor  "  where- 
fore; *  therefore,  you,  like  myself,  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  statement  as  it  is.  The  other  incident,  though  of 
apparently  little  consequence  at  first,  soon  attained  such  gi- 
gantic proportions,  that  it  was  thought  bloodshed  would  en- 
sue, and  no  terms  of  peace  be  accepted,  and  much  less  an 
armistice.  "  Fight  to  the  last "  was  the  cry  of  the  two  bel- 
ligerents, and  the  sidewalk  was  the  chosen  field  of  battle. 
Brown  asserts  that  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  neither 
party  was  in  possession  of  "needle"  guns,  or  "martinet"  rifles, 
it  was  naturally  decided  that  an  adjournment  should  take 
place,  not  sine  die,  but  till  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  in  the 
most  wooded  portion  of  the  park.  As  I  met  one  of  the  duel- 
lists this  morning,  and  he  was  most  reticent,  I  naturally 
presume  his  enemy  was  shot.  Alas  !  that  great  and  puissant 
natures  should  give  such  fatal  examples  to  quiet,  unassuming 
citizens,  is  indeed  a  pity.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Cole  gave  a 
small  reception  last  Friday  evening  to  their  intimate  friends. 
The  company  did  not  exceed  fifty,  and  the  evening  passed 
most  agreeably.  The  "lionizing"  was  continued,  and  with 
success.  Being  a  somewhat  informal  reception  the  guests 
retired  early.  This  is  a  "  gala  day "  at  the  Palace.  Two 
young  ladies,  sisters,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  both 
"  beauties  and  heiresses,"  are  to  be  married  ;  one  to  Mr. 
Hopkins,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Hay  (quite  a  young  man),  who 
is  related  to  Mrs.  Ralston.  The  younger  sister  of  the  brides 
is,  Brown  says,  the  prettiest  lady  stopping  at  the  Palace.  I 
don't  agree  with  him,  and  I  think  I  will  find  many  of  the 

same  opinion,  when  I  say  that  Miss  C ,  from  the  East,  is 

by  far  the  most  stylish  and  charming  young  lady  "  visitor  " 
that  has  graced  our  city  for  years.  Beauty  has  many  attrac- 
tions, and  they  are  felt  far  and  near;  "my  native  home" 
longs  to  see  her  return,  no  doubt,  and  the  "  Palace  "  rejoices 
in  possessing  what   "Tamalpais"  has   lost.     By-the-bye,  I 

heard  the  other  day  that  Miss  L ,  of  Philadelphia,  who 

passed  a  winter  with  Mrs.  B three  years  ago,  I  think  (or 

was  it  four?),  is  to  return  once  more,  and  single  !  Who  does 
not  remember  that  pensive  face,  more  beautiful  than  the 
poet's  dream  ;  that  graceful  form  and  majestic  step  ;  those 
quiet  manners,  and,  above  all,  that  meaning  silence  that 
spoke  volumes.  Did  San  Francisco  ever  since  possess  such 
a  "  belle."  Will  she  ever  be  able  to  boast  of  such  another  in 
days  to  come?  I  doubt  it.  That  winter  was  San  Fran- 
cisco's brightest ;  people  who  never  thought  of  entertaining 
gave  balls,  dinners,  and  receptions  to  the  Philadelphia  beauty, 
who  magnetized  all  by  her  charming  grace  and  manners. 
Admiration  was  lavished  upon  her,  and  she  always  received 


with  a  smile  what  she  knew  to  be  her  due.  Leaving  us,  she 
also  left  a  memory  full  of  pleasant  souvenirs,  and  our 
thoughts,  when  wandering,  invariably  wander  back  to 
those  good  old  days,  and  bid  them  return  once  more. 
Another  young  lady  who  is  stopping  at  the  "  Palace " 
and  draws  no  little  amount  of  attention  is  the  fair  one  whose 
face  has  so  often  been  admired  in  a  picture — the  master- 
piece of  California's  young  and  most  promising  artist.  She 
looks  well,  but  not  as  the  brush  of  the  artist  represents  her  ; 
some  think,  better,  others  otherwise.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
young  lady  in  question  is  among  the  "observed  of  all  ob- 
servers," and  they  are  numerous  in  the  Palace.  We  had 
hoped  to  see  a  brilliant  wedding,  but  Dame  Rumor  says  we 
shan't.  Miss  S — ,  who  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  G.,  wife  of  one 
of  our  wealthiest  mining  operators,  who  occupies  the  hand- 
somest residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  is,  I  am  told,  to  be 
the  recipient  of  an  unlimited  amount  of  attention  in  the 
shape  of  receptions  and  dinner  parties.  She  is  very  pretty, 
and  attractive,  and  highly  cultivated.  Brown  says  he  has 
received  a  gentle  intimation  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  will 
shortly  issue  cards  for  a  grand  ball.  Another  Russian  man- 
of-war  in  port ;  probably  some  of  our  "  Nob  Hillers,"  or 
other  notables,  will  want  to  show  our  Russian  cousins  what 
we  can  do  in  the  way  of  entertaining.  So  I  undertake,  at 
Brown's  suggestion,  to  predict  at  least  two  grand  balls  be- 
fore Lent.  We'll  see  !  I  don't  rely  much  on  Brown's  pre- 
dictions, however,  for  this  morning  he  came  rushing  into  my 
room,  and  declared  that  the  sun  was  shining — which  was 
evident,  since  we  saw  it — and  predicted  that  if  we  took  a 
turn  in  the  Park  and  on  the  road,  we  would  see  Miss  H — , 
and  Miss  C— :,  and  Mrs.  L — ,  and  Miss  M — ,  and  Miss  L — , 
and,  in  fact,  everybody  worth  seeing.  He  would  guarantee 
the  fine  weather,  and  I  took  the  guarantee.  We  drove  out 
to  the  Park  ;  met  a  policeman  asleep  on  his  fiery  steed,  and 
came  home  drenching  wet — soaked  to  the  skin  !  So  much 
for  Brown's  predictions.  I  understand  positively  that  my 
handsome  friend — who  is  always  taken  for  an  Englishman, 
but  is  not  one — is  to  be  married  shortly  to  the  eldest  niece 
of  the  bachelor  member  of  the  great  "  Bonanza  firm."  The 
marriage  may  take  place  in  May,  and  yet  it  may  not.  I  don't 
know  which  of  the  two  deserves  the  greater  share  of  my 
congratulations.  Hesitating,  I  will  remain  silent,  but  can  not 
refrain  from  wishing  them  joy  and  prosperity.  I  wonder 
what  has  become  of  Clover  ?  Who  has  seen  him  ?  Or  is  he 
still  abroad  ?  Also,  positive,  that  Mr.  C,  the  universal 
"  trustee  "  of  a  well-known  firm  that  would  be  mentionless, 
if  it  were  not  mentioned  already  above,  is  shortly  to  marry  a 
very  charming  young  lady.  Brown,  who  knows  C.  well, 
thinks  it  strange  that  he,  so  grave,  should  trust  his  all  in  a 
woman.  I  fail  to  see  the  point.  What  will  poor  Ned  do  ? 
Lost  one  room-mate  not  long  ago,  and  now  another.  And 
Charlie,  they  say,  is  going  off  soon,  too.  Great  are  the 
dreams  of  solitude,  but  Ned,  I  fear,  will  never  appreciate 
them.  Think  of  it !  The  inventive  genius  of  some  men ! 
No,  'tis  not  genius;  let  me  see — 'tis  the  savoir /aire,  you 
know,  that  one  learns  abroad.  'Tis  that  alone,  and  nothing 
else,  that  suggested  the  idea  to  "  Brother  Willie."  How 
many  extravagant  and  ridiculous  things  we  have  done  and 
dreamed  of  as  boys,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  admit,  whatever 
might  have  been  our  follies  and  whims  when  at  Oxford,  or 
our  caprices  when  sojourning  in  the  Quartier  Latin ;  we 
think  of  them  as  the  absurd  consequences  of  youth's  inex- 
perience ;  we  remember  them,  and  even  cherish  their  mem- 
ory for  the  sake  of  the  past  that  will  never  return.  But 
when,  having  dropped  the  ways  of  our  school  and  university 
days  ;  having  entered  society  as  graduates  of  foreign  uni- 
versities, and  masters  of  all  the  arts,  and  ways,  and  means, 
of  the  world  ;  even  possessing  the  knowledge — so  rare — of 
perfecting  a  sensation,  the  denouement  of  which  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired  ;  when,  I  say — and  Brown  agrees  with  me — 
it  comes  to  this  pass — and  yet  one  can  conceive  the  idea  of 
giving  an  entertainment,  such  as  was  successfully  given  by 
"  Brother  Willie" — the  best  thing  for  the  critic  to  do  is  to  do 
no  more  than  I  have  done,  and  then  remain  silent.  Imagine 
a  large  number  of  people  running  through  the  halls  and 
galleries  of  a  palatial  hotel,  masked  so  that  they  would  be 
unknown,  even  to  themseves,  finally  congregating  in  a  large 
dining-hall ;  sitting  down  to  a  sumptuous  repast,  the  neigh- 
bors and  vis-d-vis  at  a  table  wrapped  in  as  much  mystery 
as  a  ku-klux,  and,  feeling  the  awkwardness  of  their  position, 
can  not  overcome  it,  and  sit  thusly  for  several  hours.  What 
enjoyment,  what  pleasure  !  Farewell,  happy  days  of  youth  ! 
Welcome,  manhood,  and  its  noble  pastimes !  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Selby  and  family  have  left  Paris  for  Nice,  where  they  intend 
joining  Mrs.  Hyde  and  her  daughter.  They  will  return  to 
Paris  together,  in  time  for  the  opening  day.  Mrs.  Colton 
has  returned  to  the  city  from  Europe,  and  is  accompanied 
by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Thornton.  Society  is  awaiting  the 
second  musicale.  The  Misses  Nuttall  give  their  regular 
Tuesday  evening  reception.  The  young  ladies,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Misses  Parrot,  and  other  friends,  entertain 
their  guests  in  a  most  charming  way,  singing  and  playing 
the  piano.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  pleasantest  way  of 
breaking  the  monotony  of  a  continuous  and  dragging  con- 
versation. The  Only  Jones. 


FASHION  NOTES, 


for    bridsl    , 


Last  summer  Mr.  Smalley  wrote  from  London  of  the  per- 
sistence with  which  a  certain  American  lady  was  forcing  her 
way  in  fashionable  society  in  the  metropolis.  It  was  town 
talk.  There  was  a  story  of  her  "  telling  Lady  Waldegrave 
to  her  face  that  she  wanted  to  be  asked  to  one  of  those  Sun- 
day evening  dinners,  for  which  Strawberry  Hill  is  so  famous, 
in  order  to  secure  or  strengthen  her  own  social  position;" 
and  of  Lady  Waldgrave's  polite  refusal ;  and  of  our  heroine's 
persistence,  nevertheless,  in  hanging .  about  the  grounds  of 
Strawberry  Hill  one  Sunday  afternoon,  on  the  pretext  of  a 
call,  standing  like  a  fashionable  Peri  disconsolate  at  the  gate 
of  the  social  paradise,  hoping  in  vain  that  some  expected 
guest  might  remain  away,  and  she  be  allowed  to  slip  at  the 
last  moment  into  the  vacant  chair.  The  enterprising  lady 
was  no  other  than  the  charming  Mrs.  Hicks,  who  has  just 
made  away  with  the  happy  octogenarian,  Thomas  Lord. 


Mercedes,  future  Queen  of  Spain,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sovereigns  in  Europe.  She  is  a  very  pretty  young 
woman  of  the  pure  Spanish  type,  with  very  black  eyes  and 
hair,  fine  features  and  a  full  figure.  She  receives  from  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  her  father,  a  dowry  of  $5,000,000,  a 
great  quantity  of  diamonds,  and  a  magnificent  trousseau. 


Black  satin  dresses  are  revived. 

Back  combs  are  worn  very  high. 

Striped  stockings  are  regaining  favor. 

Narrow  strings  to  bonnets  are  the  most  fashionable. 

Bonnets  are  worn  far  off  the  head  for  evening  dress. 
■   White  Swiss  scarfs  with  ends  of  lace  are  again  worn. 

The  new  shaded  feathers  have  three  distinct  shades  of  on 
color. 

Misses  in  their  teens  wear  kilt-plaited  skirts  for  evenin 
dress. 

White   satin   trimmed   with    lace   is   revived 
dresses. 

It  is  en  regie  for  the  stockings  and  fan  to  match  in 
ing  dress. 

Black  and  silver  gray  are  the  colors  for  elderly  ladies'  dres 
materials. 

Organdie  and  tarlatan  are  used  to  simulate  crepe  liss 
balayeuses. 

The  latest  fancy  in  jewelry  is  sets  made  in  the  form  c 
tigers'  claws.  - 

A  stupid  fashion  of  wearing  balayeuses  of  crepe  lisse  ha 
been  inaugurated. 

Red  is  the  proper  color  for  a  long  petticoat,  even  for  thos 
wearing  mourning. 

Necklaces  of  lace  with  drooping  pendants  are  pretty  0. 
well-shaped  necks. 

White  cluster  roses  or  bunches  of  violets  are  worn  by  la 
dies  in  half  mourning. 

Lace  mits  and  kid  gloves  are  equally  fashionable  thi 
winter  for  evening  toilet. 

Yokes  and  full  gathered  waists  are  to  be  worn  in  th 
spring  for  wash  materials. 

A  pretty  design  in  the  filigree  silver  jewelry  is  a  tiny  oper 
fan  for  pin  and  ear-rings. 

Dancing  dresses  for  young  ladies  have  short  pointed  train; 
that  are  easily  managed. 

A  new  dress  trimming  is  velvet  cut  in  lace  pattern  agi 
embroidered  with  colored  silk. 

Cashmere  stockings,  in  pale  shades  of  blue,  embroiderer 
with  damask  roses,  are  exquisite. 

Dark,  rich-colored  velvets  and  pale-tinted  cashmeres  ar 
used  for  composite  evening  toilets. 

Raw  silk  materials,  like  furniture  coverings,  are  used  fo 
overdresses  of  new  imported  costumes. 

The  Princess  dress,  varied  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  i 
rapidly  taking  precedence  of  all  others. 

Cloth  boots  foxed  with  pebble  goat,  with  thick  cork  sole: 
continue  to  be  the  favorite  walking  shoe. 

The  latest  style  of  coiffure  is  both  high  on  the  top  of  th 
head  and  dropping  low  in  the  neck  behind. 

A  bonnet,  composed  entirely  of  dark  green  leaves,  with 
bunch  of  bananas  at  the  back,  is  the  latest  freak. 

Some  of  the  new  French  jewelry  is  so  perfect  an  imitatio 
of  the  real  that  only  experts  can  tell  one  from  the  other. 

Maroon  velvet  is  coming  in  vogue  for  bonnets,  trimme> 
with  bands  of  chinchilla  and  shaded  gray  ostrich  plumes. 

Elegant  back  combs,  very  high,  and  richly  carved  in  ivor 
and  tortoise  shell,  and  also  in  filigree  and  solid  silver,  ar 
worn. 

Plastron  and  puffed  fronts,  extending  from  the  throat  t 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  are  very  much  worn  for  evenin 
toilet. 

Black  satin  dresses,  trimmed  with  panels,  waistcoats,  an< 
plastrons  of  white  gupiure,  make  very  effective  full  dres 
toilets. 

Flannel  skirts  are  now  generally  knitted  or  woven,  shape" 
to  fit  closely  around  the  hips,  while  the  bottom  flares  like  :] 
flounce. 

Carriage  robes  made  of  gray  ostrich  feather  fringes,  insteaij 
of  fur,  are  affected  by  some  very  fashionable  and  extravagani 
women. 

It  is  now  the  fashion  in  London  to  dress  for  an  afternooi 
tea  party.  A  delightful  mixture  of  morning  and  dinner  dresl 
prevails. 

Bright  ribbons  and  lace  convert  a  plain  black  dress  into  1 
suitable  toilet  for  the  theatre  or  for  unceremonious  evenin; 
parties. 

Evening  dresses  are  given  an  antique  appearance  bj 
short,  high-puffed  sleeves,  or  Medici  frills,  in  the  armholj 
and  around  the  neck. 

The  most  fashionable  evening  dresses  have  long  points 
corsages,  cut  very  square  back  and  front,  with  high  shouldel 
straps,  and  no  sleeves. 

Crimped  crepe  lisse  frills  are  formed  into  cuffs,  to  be  worl 
outside  the  sleeve,  instead  of  inside  ;  deep  collars  of  thl 
same  go  with  the  cuffs. 

It  is  said  that  elderly  ladies  are  going  to  wear  evenin:! 
robes  of  white  silk  and  satin,  made  up  very  plain,  but  prcl 
fusely  trimmed  with  lace. 

Kilt-plaited  skirts,  escaping-  the  sidewalk  all  around  an< 
simply  banded  with  a  broad  sash  around  the  hips,  grow  i!» 
favor  for  walking  dresses  for  young  ladies. 

Among  novelties  in  handkerchiefs  are  some  of  fine  batisttj 
embroidered  in  contrasting  colors ;  the  scolloped  edge 
have  lace  borders  set  on  full  under  the  embroidery. 

Long,  handsomely  carved,  and  long,  narrow  tortoise  she. 
pins  are  still  used  to  fasten  the  hair  when  it  is  dressed  in  tw  1 
braids,  fastening  low  down  in  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

The  most  fashionable  evening  bonnet  is  formed  entirely  c 
flowers  and  feathers  fastened  on  a  slight  frame  of  cap  wire] 
and  tied  in  the  back,  under  the  chignon,  with  long,  narroi 
strings  of  ribbon. 

Costumes  with  short  skirts  are  gradually  coming  into  favoi 
The  comfort  of  these  skirts  is  so  great  in  relieving  the  hand 
from  holding  up  the  demi-train  that  ladies  greatly  prefe 
them  for  the  street. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


PETS  OF  PARIS. 


Paris,  January  i,  1878. 
It  poured  down  rain  the  whole  of  Christmas  Day,  and  the 

nerchants  in  a  small  way,  who  had  erected  their  little  booths 

llong  the  boulevards,  were  in  despair,  for  who  would  care  to 
§;o  trotting  through  the  mud  and  rain  to  see  that  which  comes 
liround  every  year.     But  the  last  two  days  have  been  most 
;  lelightful — that   is,  for  Paris — and  these  same  little  mer- 
chants have  taken  heart,  exercised  their  lungs,  and  filled  their 
■mxious  coffers.     Owing  to  the  unusually  pleasant  weather, 
Bind  the  excitement  attendant  on  such  an  important  occasion 
■ls  the  jour  de  Van,  the  boulevards  on  last  evening  were  so 
l:rowded  that  one  was  carried  away  as  by  a  current  of  a 
litream.     The  streets,  and  particularly  the  important  thor- 
Jj  mghfares,  were,  on  this  occasion,  far  more  agreeable  than 
Ivhen  occupied  by  the  loungers,  the  idlers,  and  filoux,  who, 
[having  no  home,  no  fireside,  take  possession  of  these  boule- 
Ij/ards  to  while  away  the  hours  and  stare  at  the  women.     But 
Mast  evening,  Paris  had  literally  emptied  her  most  secluded 
r  tests,  and  all  persons,  for  the  time  being,  left  their  fienates  to 
(  ningle  in  the  common  stream  of  sight-seers.     There  were 
I  htjeunes  tnenages,  who,  until  then,  had  hid  themselves  from 
I  ?nvious   eyes ;    loving,   united    little   families,   who  cluster 
[  tround  a  hearth  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  stories.     The 
larents,  grand-parents,  and  even  the  surrounding  crowds, 
'ollowed  with  kindly  eyes  and  amused  expressions  the  little 
:>nes  as  they  chattered  away  and  raised  their  tiny  hands  in 
earnest  gesticulation  before  the  life-sized  baboon  playing  the 
iddle,  a  stable  with  two  horses,  carriage,  driver,  and  groom, 
1  ill  complete  to  the  last  screw  of  the  carriage  and  the  coat- 
button  of  the  groom.     Grave  senators  and  gens  des  lettres 
ningled  with  the  crowd,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  coup  d'&il  of 
:he  illuminated  magasins,  and  contemplate  the  curious  sight 
fnf  cheap  toys  thrust  in  the  air  by  the  light  of  candles,  and 
iccompanied  by  screeching  voices,  explaining  their  merits. 
-    At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  these  small  merchants,  or 
■ather  merchants  of  small  booths,  were  hoarse,  and  as  the 
■xcitement  was  kept  up  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
ifforts  of  these  persons  were  most  painful  to  listen  to.     The 
nost  surprising  thing  is  the  comparative  cheapness  of  these 
hoys  ;  for  one,  two,  and   three   sous,  a  child   possesses   an 
ibject  which  excites  his  wonder  and  pleases  his  heart,  even 
\.o  as   great  a   degree   as   a  far  more  costly  object.     The 
ingenuity  of  the  French  mind  seems  to  have  found  a  wide 
field  in  the  invention  of  toys,  which  is  not  confined,  however, 
!t:o  the  finer  mechanism,  but  seeks  to  place  these  same  objects 
within   the   reach   of  the  poorer  classes.      Every   child   in 
France  is  sure  of  a  toy,  for  what  parent  is  not  able  to  sacri- 
fice a  few  sous  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  enjoy  the  happiness 
,50  conferred  ?     Each  year  developes  additional  novelties,  and 
ine  suddenly  realizes  that  some  persons  have  been  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  time  in  order  to  prepare  for  this  season. 
\  great  crowd  collected  around  one  booth,  from  whose  cen- 
tre came  the  cry,  "  Where's  the  cat  ? "     On   a  pasteboard 
card,  sold  for  two  sous,  a  picture  is  seen  of  a  family,  with 
household  goods  packed,  ready  to  move  away,  and  all  per- 
sons, children  included,  are  looking  for  the  cat,  which  ani- 
nal  is  white,  and  is  hidden  in  a  dark  tree.     No  one  finds 
the  cat  until  it  is  pointed  out,  when  the  person  is  thoroughly 
astonished  at  his  stupidity. 

A  curious  sight  was  a  collection  of  painted  figures  of  paste, 
representing  young  and  old  men  in  various  costumes,  all 
moving  their  heads  or  bodies  in  different  manners.  Another 
was  a  pair  of  horses  attached  to  a  carriage,  over  which  was 
a  raised,  oriental-looking  covering,  while  the  carriage  was 
occupied  by  a  doll,  resembling  in  appearance  the  celebrared 
belles  of  Paris,  who  haunt  the  Champs  Elyse'es  and  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  Stands  filled  only  with  miniature  stoves,  all 
puffing  smoke  and  cooking  some  hungry  doll's  dinner, 
attracted  the  passer-by.  And  to  think  that  these  objects  cost 
only  ten  cents  causes  one  to  wonder  where  the  profits  may 
be  found.  Each  booth  dealt  only  in  a  speciality,  and  the 
owner  felt  in  duty  bound  to  make  known  his  wares  for  the 
ears  as  well  as  the  eyes,  and  the  birds  whistled,  the  sheep 
bah-bah-ed,  and  the  donkeys  brayed,  all  creating  a  concert 
far  from  harmonious,  which,  combined  with  the  excited  faces 
and  features  of  the  merchants,  illuminated  by  the  glare  of 
one  feeble  candle,  suggested  a  pandemonium,  whose  impres- 
sion still  remains.  Another  question  suggests  itself  as  to 
where  all  these  merchants  come  from,  since  they  come  and 
go  periodically,  and  as  mysteriously  as  Santa  Claus  himself. 
They  are  the  owners  of  Iitttle  stores  on  the  outskirts  of 
Paris,  or  the  possessors  of  more  dist.nguished  establish- 
ments within  the  city,  who  risk  a  certain  sum  in  some  special 
article,  which  they  place  at  a  low  figure,  and  trust  to  selling 
a  sufficient  quantity  in  order  to  realize  the  desired  profits. 

The  right  of  erecting  a  booth  on  the  boulevards  is  sold  by 
the  Government,  which  realizes  quite  a  sum  each  year  from 
this  sort  of  industry.  These  unpretentious  merchants  pay  a 
very  high  price  for  the  few  feet  of  ground  they  occupy  for 
the  space  of  ten  days,  and  doubtless  the  'fact  is  constantly 
before  their  eyes,  to  judge  from  the  desperate  efforts  they 
make  to  dispose  of  their  wares.  While  the  little  booths  and 
their  owners  attracted  the  attention  of  a  portion  of  the 
crowd,  the  remainder,  with  aristocratic  instinct,  haunted  the 
brilliantly  lighted  vitrines  of  the  palatial  stores  lining  the 
boulevards.  The  finer  and  more  artistic  taste  seems  to  have 
developed  itself  in  the  perfecting  of  dolls  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  clothes,  furniture,  and  all  articles  necessary  to 
the  existence  and  comfort  of  more  feeling  and  human 
creatures.  The  deftness  and  ingenuity  of  Parisian  fingers 
have  in  this  department  reached  a  state  of  perfection  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  unless  Worth  should  deviate 
into  some  new  path  of  originality,  and  create  an  entire  revo- 
lution in  the  modes  and  fashions. 

There  are  whole  stores  in  Paris  devoted  solely  to  the 
dressing  of  dolls,  and  the  07/vtiere  who  displays  special  taste 
or  talent  is  not  less  honored  than  she  who  devotes  her 
time  to  the  dressing  of  live  dolls.  What  a  strain  it  must  be 
on  the  eyes  to  stitch  the  small  satin  corsets  and  the  minia- 
ture gloves,  or  bind  the  ruffles  of  Mademoiselle  Doll's  ball 
dress  !  And  what  delicate,  deft  fingers  it  must  require  to 
pass  in  and  out  the  narrow,  finely  shaped  sleeves — fingers 
which  must  belong  to  elves,  fairies,  or,  if  of  common  mor- 
tals, such  as  the  little,  frail  Desire"  Delobelle  must  have  pos- 
sessed in  manufacturing  her  humming-bird  wings  ! 

It  is  stated  that  these  dolls  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
start  an  opposition  to  Worth,  and  instead  of  waiting  until 


his  models  should  dictate  to  them  the  prevailing  modes,  they 
introduce  innovations  which,  considering  that  they  are  noth- 
ing but  dolls,  is  certainly  very  presumptuous.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  dolls  were  in  'ented  for  the  pleasure  and 
amusement  of  some  good  little  girls,  but  that  is  an  entire 
mistake  ;  for  Mademoiselle  Doll  is  a  personage — not,  how- 
ever, independent,  but  almost  as  much  so  as  a  fashionable 
lady  can  be.  She  has  everything  that  a  doll's  heart  can 
wish,  and  if  she  has  waited  long  for  her  importance  to  be 
established,  she  has  reason  to  congratulate  herself  on  her 
success,  for  has  she  not  become  a  very  idol  in  the  heart  of 
civilization  ?  Nothing  has  as  yet  been  invented  or  discov- 
ered for  man  that  is  not  adapted  for  her  use  and  comfort. 
Workmen,  measuring  as  much  as  six  feet  high,  are  employed 
in  manufacturing  for  her  the  richest  and  rarest  of  furniture, 
and  great  stores  are  devoted  solely  to  the  sale  of  these  arti- 
cles. Men  and  women  exercise  their  talents  in  dressing  her 
and  surrounding  her  with  all  the  luxuries  born  of  an  ad- 
vanced civilization.  Miniature  palaces  are  erected  for  her 
convenience,  whose  floors  are  covered  with  velvet  carpets  of 
small  designs  ;  handsome  curtains  drape  the  windows  ;  the 
portraits  of  renowned  kings  and  queens  adorn  the  walls  ; 
and  if  Mademoiselle  Doll  had  not  so  recently  come  into  ex- 
istence, she  would  have  a  gallery  filled  with  the  portraits  of 
her  ancestors,  all  of  which  will  surely  come  to  pass.  Her 
toilet-stand  is  complete,  where  her  tooth-brush,  as  well  as 
other  necessary  articles,  is  seen  ;  and  on  her  dressing-table 
neither  perfumery  nor  powder-boxes  are  wanting.  Her 
china  is  of  the  choicest,  and  none  but  the  most  adroit  artists 
would  ever  attempt  to  trace  the  delicate  designs  on  the 
almost  transparent  porcelain  ;  and  undoubtedly  one  of  these 
days  the  foundations  of  another  Sevres  will  be  laid  for  her 
special  benefit. 

This  important  personage  has  a  manner  of  smiling  at  her- 
self in  the  armoire  d  glace,  or  full-length  mirror,  which 
plainly  says  that  she  enjoys  her  triumph,  that  she  knows  she 
is  to  be  envied  for  her  luxuries  and  the  devotions  paid  at  her 
shrine  ;  but  she  feels  no  uneasiness  to  come  from  envy's 
hand — she  is  far  too  secure  in  her  position  ;  for  is  she  not 
an  outgrowth  of  art,  of  civilization,  and  are  human  creatures 
so  rash  as  to  suddenly  destroy  that  which  has  caused  them 
so  much  pains  to  create  ? 

Mademoiselle  Doll,  even  at  her  tender  age,  has  acquired 
all  the  habits  of  luxury  with  very  little  preparatory  educa- 
tion ;  she  has  passed,  as  it  were,  from  the  infant  in  swad- 
dling-clothes to  the  condition  of  la  grande  dame,  and  to 
judge  from  the  abandon  with  which  she  apparently  enjoys 
her  newly  acquired  state,  she  experiences  no  regret  for  her 
lost  girlhood,  and  she  does  not  grieve  over  the  loss  of  those 
tender  emotions  or  the  ignorance  of  harm  attendant  on  those 
youthful  years.  When  she  first  came  into  existence,  her  ef- 
forts toward  imitating  the  fashionable  women  were  simply 
ludicrous  ;  she  could  not  bend  her  knees,  her  hands  were 
almost  without  fingers,  her  arms  clung  to  her  sides  with  ob 
stinate  stiffness,  and  her  head  could  not  even  bow  in  polite 
salutation,  nor  turn  to  one  side  in  coquettish  grace.  But  she 
has  wonderfully  improved  ;  she  can  bend  all  her  limbs  with 
as  much  grace  as  any  other  fashionable  woman  whose  attire 
is  composed  of  tight  shoes,  tight  corsets,  and  numerous  ruf- 
flings.  She  is  even  seen  at  church,  on  her  knees,  with 
prayer-book  in  hand,  and  as  much  devotion  depicted  on  her 
face  as  may  belong  to  a  lady  of  fashion.  But  this  kind  of 
exercise  is  trying  to  her,  as  to  another,  and  she  prefers  to 
take  her  ease.  She  sits  in  chairs  which  are  almost  lounges, 
her  footstools  are  of  the  softest  velvet,  and  although  she 
stands  to  dress  for  a  dinner  or  a  ball,  her  beautiful  form  is 
never  put  out  of  shape  by  raising  her  arms  in  gymnastic  at- 
titude, for  her  maid  robes  her  and  adorns  her  as  though  she 
were  in  reality  a  mannequin. 

When  she  goes  to  ride,  her  carriage,  with  two  horses  and 
a  driver,  stands  before  her  door,  a  footman  holds  her  train, 
and  with  kid  gloves,  hat,  and  cloak,  she  is  ready  for  a  prome- 
nade. What  though  she  should  not  go  far  in  her  drive,  nor 
her  horses  make  good  time,  is  she  not  seen  and  admired  as 
the  centre  of  a  pleasing  tableau  ?  And  what  feminine  heart 
could  desire  more  ?  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mademoi- 
selle Doll  leads  a  lonely,  isolated  life.  No,  indeed  ;  she  en- 
tertains and  is  entertained,  every  delicacy  is  furnished  at  the 
dinner  parties,  and  the  best  of  music  at  the  balls — these 
musical  instruments  creating  a  new  industry  among  men. 

Mademoiselle  Doll  even  gets  married  to  Monsieur  Doll, 
who  is  always  a  very  handsome  young  man,  and  on  that  oc- 
casion her  toilette  is  something  marvelous.  It  is  true,  Mon- 
sieur Doll  is  an  individual  of  far  less  importance,  and  if 
Mademoiselle  Doll  were  less  ambitious,  and  did  not  care  to 
be  married,  he  would  be  entirely  superfluous.  Then  there  is 
the  baptism,  when  the  boxes  of  bon-bons  are  distributed,  and 
all  the  family  are  collected  around  the  baptismal  font.  In 
fact,  there  is  not  a  single  circumstance  which  occurs  in  the 
history  of  mortals  that  Mademoiselle  Doll  does  not  enjoy, 
and  if  she  did  not  experience  the  pleasurable  emotions  they 
produce,  she  surely  would  not  care  for  them.  And  yet 
Mademoiselle  Doll  enjoys  an  advantage  of  her  own — she 
does  not  consume  what  she  earns,  and  remains  forever 
young  and  beautiful.  Val. 


"JOHNNY  JUMP-UP," 


To  Alice  from  Aunt  Lou. 


This  is  a  hard  winter,  and  it  has  found  many  good  and 
worthy  people  unprepared  to  meet  it.  From  various  causes 
workingmen  and  women  have  been  deprived  of  employment, 
and  the  result  has  been  to  them  great  embarrassment,  and 
to  some  real  distress.  Our  city  is  rich,  generous,  extrava- 
gant, and  there  are  thousands  of  kind-hearted,  opulent  peo- 
ple who  would  be  glad  from  their  abundance  to  relieve  real 
want.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one,  except  with  cautious  and 
painstaking  investigation,  to  know  who  are  deserving  and 
who  are  not.  There  is  a  natural  pride  which  prevents  many 
poor  and  worthy  people  from  making  their  necessities  known. 
If  our  ladies  would  charge  themselves  with  the  duty  of look- 
ing  up  this  class  of  poor  people  and  providing  for  their  more 
pressing  necessities,  it  would  be  an  act  of  real  charity.  Let 
every  woman  of  wealth  find  a  family  to  aid  in  her  immediate 
neighborhood.  If  she  has  no  time  to  do  this,  let  her  butcher, 
grocer,  or  vegetable  dealer  become  the  almoner  of  her  boun- 
ty. Let  every  gentleman  make  a  few  days'  labor  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  work. 


A  Georgia  girl  had  a  man  arrested  for  assault  because  he 
saved  her  from  drowning.  It  was  after  she  discovered  that 
he  was  married.  ... 


In  the  lanes  I  met  you  first, 

Johnny  Jnmp-up ; 
Ye  were  but  a  motley  crew, 
Living-  as  poor  people  do. 
Holding  up  your  small  delf-cup 
For  the  honey  and  the  dew — 
Alms  the  spring-days  brought  to  you, 

Johnny  Jump-up. 

We  were  little-people  then, 

Johnny  Jump-up ; 
The  hollyhock  beside  the  wall 
Looked  down  on  us,  we  were  so  small ; 
The  wild-rose  clambering  o'er  the  fence 
Was  comrade  of  our  innocence, 
Our  simple  ways,  without  pretense, 

Johnny  Jump-up. 

But  now,  O  now,  you're  very"  fine, 

Johnny  Jump-up — 
Housed  in  palace,  tall  and  grand, 
Gold  and  crystal  on  each  hand, 
Sipping  life's  delicious  wine. 
Praised  for  your  most  dainty  grace, 
Perfume  sweet,  and  winsome  face, 

Johnny  Jump-up, 

Now  they  call  you  violet, 
"  Little  Lover; " 
Childhood's  darling,  beauty's  pet, 
Fit  for  princess,  to  be  set 
On  a  turquoise  carcanet ; 
Sought  at  ev'ry  fete  and  ball, 
Loved  by  beauty,  queen,  and  all, 
Johnny  Jump-up, 

But  for  me,   I  walk  the  ways, 

Johnny  Jump-up, 
Of  the  old,  remembered  days ; 
And  I'm  sighing  for  the  time 
When  I  strayed  the  meadows  through — 
Childish  feet  all  wet  with  dew — 
Hunting  for  your  bonnet  blue, 

Johnny  Jump-up, 
San  Francisco,  January  31,  1878.  Mrs,  Louisa  Webb, 


LUNCHEON   IN   LONDON. 


Luncheon  is  distinctively  an  informal  meal,  and  no  long 
invitations  are  given.  Many  ladies  give  it  to  be  understood 
by  their  intimate  friends  that  they  are  always  to  be  found  at 
luncheon  time  ;  but  this  is,  of  course,  a  somewhat  expensive 
mode  of  life,  necessitating  the  daily  preparation  of  a  luncheon 
sufficient  for  an  uncertain  number  of  guests.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent method  of  seeing  friends  who  may  be  passing  through 
town,  to  invite  them  to  luncheon,  as  their  evening  hours  are 
frequently  engaged.  Also,  it  is  a  convenient  form  of  hos- 
pitality in  small  households,  as,  the  meal  being  less  formal, 
less  is  expected  in  the  way  of  preparation,  decoration,  and 
attendance.  Soup  is  not  customary  at  luncheon,  and  fish  is 
not  necessary,  though  there  is  no  objection  to  its  appearance 
in  the  form  of  art  entrie.  There  may  be  cold  dishes,  both  of 
meat  and  sweets,  which,  of  course,  economizes  labor  where 
the  kitchen  establishment  is  small ;  and  champagne  is  not 
offered,  sherry,  claret,  and  port  being  sufficient.  The  table 
is  not  elaborately  decorated  with  flowers,  as  it  is  for  a  din- 
ner-party ;  and  though  there  is  most  frequently  a  little  fruit, 
no  great  expense  is  incurred  for  dessert,  and  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  have  ices  or  liquors.  There  is  no  necessity,  as  at 
a  dinner-party,  to  have  an  equal  number  of  gentleman  and 
ladies,  for  it  is  not  usual  to  go  down  to  luncheon  arm  in 
arm — in  fact,  everything  is  calculated  to  make  the  gather- 
ing as  little  formal  as  possible.  It  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary at  an  ordinary  luncheon  party  that  the  master  of 
the  should  be  at  home  ;  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  family'would  take  the  foot  of  the  table  and  carve,  the 
hostess,  of  course,  taking  the  head  of  the  table.  If  there  are 
no  grown-up  daughters,  the  governess,  if  there  is  one,  often 
carves,  or  the  hostess  asks  any  gentleman  who  may  present 
to  do  so. 

The  invitations  to  luncheon  are  generally  either  verbal  or 
contained  in  friendly  notes  ;  formal  cards  are  not  used.  The 
general  hour  is  half-past  one  or  two  ;  the  latter  being  most 
common  in  London,  and  the  former  in  the  country,  more  es- 
pecially in  winter.  The  guests  usually  arrive  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  time  named,  and  the  hostess  always 
asks  the  ladies  whether  they  will  like  to  go  up  stairs  and 
take  off  their  hats  and  jackets.  Sometimes  they  do  so,  but 
often  prefer  merely  leaving  any  warm  wraps  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  elderly  ladies  especially  often  do  not  care  to  remove 
their  bonnets.  After  luncheon  is  over  the  party  returns  to 
the  drawing-room.  There  is  no  arbitrary  rule  as  to  when 
the  guests  take  their  leave,  as  it  depends  on  intimacy  and 
many  other  circumstances  ;  but  the  average  time  is  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  hour.  Neither  tea  nor  coffee  is  offered. 
We  especially  mention  this,  as  the  question  is  frequently 
asked.  These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  only  to  private  and 
informal  luncheon  parties.  When  there  is  any  great  Statq 
occasion,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  luncheon  given  on  the  open- 
ing  of  a  church,  the  laying  of  a  stone,  or  anything  else  of  a 
public  character,  the  entertainment  is  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  dinner  partaken  of  at  an  early  hour — ceremonious  invita- 
tions are  issued,  each  lady  is  escorted  by  a  gentleman  as  at 
dinner,  and  champagne  is  invariaby  given. 


If  Mr.  McCoppin  had  just  been  elected  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  and  by  virtue  of  that  election  he  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Police  Commission,  would  he  take  it  kindly 
that  a  Democratic  Legislature  should  remove  hirr  ?  Ought 
not  the  executive  officer  of  a  municipal  government  have, 
some  authority  over  the  police  department  ? 


The  London  Times  gives  the  aggregate  debts  of  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  American  Union,  now  in  default,  at  $200,- 
000,000,  and  of  the  cities  and  counties,  under  the  same  dis- 
grace, at  $300,000,000.  Considering  the  riches  of  the 
country,  this  exhibit  is  simply  shameful. 


"  What  is  one  man's  fish,"  says  the  Boston  Pos/y  Ieani 
its  chin 'on  the  toe  of  its  boot,  and  trying  to  thnk  hr 
provertTruns,  "is  another  man's  poisson" 


THE   ARGONAUT, 


FATHER  O'FLYNN  AND  HIS  CONGREGATION, 


Father  Francis  O'Flynn,  or,  as  he  was  usually  called  by  his 
parishioners,  "  Father  Frank,"  was  the  choicest  specimen  you 
could  desire  of  a  jolly,  quiet-going,  ease-loving,  Irish  country 
priest  of  the  old  school.  His  parish  lay  near  a  small  town 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  for  forty-five 
years  he  lived  amongst  his  flock,  performing  all  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  taking  his  dues  (when  he  got  them)  with  never 
tiring  good-humor.  But  age,  that  spares  not  priest  nor  lay- 
man, had  stolen  upon  Father  Frank,  and  he  gradually  relin- 
quished to  his  younger  curates  the  task  of  preaching,  till  at 
length  his  sermons  dwindled  down  to  two  in  the  year — one 
at  Christmas,  and  the  other  at  Easter,  at  which  times  his 
clerical  dues  were  about  coming  in.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
memorable  occasions  that  I  chanced  first  tohear  Father  Frank 
address  his  congregation.  I  have  him  now  before  my  mind's 
eye,  as  he  then  appeared  :  a  stout,  middle-sized  man,  with 
ample  shoulders,  enveloped  in  a  coat  of  superfine  black,  and 
ample  legs  incased  in  long  straight  boots,  reaching  to  the 
knee.  His  forehead  and  the  upper  part  of  his  head  were 
bald;  but  the  use  of  hair-powder  gave  a  fine  effect  to  his 
massive,  but  good  humored  features,  that  glowed  with  the 
rich  tint  of  a  hale  old  age.  A  bunch  of  large  gold  seals,  de- 
pending from  a  massive  jack-chain  of  the  same  metal,  oscil- 
lated with  becoming  dignity  from  the  lower  verge  of  his 
waistcoat,  over  the  goodly  prominence  of  his  "fair  round 
belly."  Glancing  his  half-closed,  but  piercing  eye  around  his 
auditory,  as  if  calculating  the  contents  of  ever)'  pocket  pres- 
ent, he  commenced  his  address  as  follows : 

"  Well,  my  people,  I  suppose  ye  know  that  to-morrow 
will  be  the  pattern*  of  Saint  Fineen,  and  no  doubt  that  ye'll 
all  be  for  going  to  the  blessed  well  to  say  your  fiadhereens  ;\ 
but  I'll  go  bail  there's  few  of  you  ever  heard  the  rason  why 
the  water  of  that  well  won't  raise  a  lather,  or  wash  anything 
clean,  though  you  were  to  put  all  the  soap  in  Cork  into  it. 
Well,  pay  attintion,  and  I'll  tell  you. — Mrs.  Delany,  can't  you 
keep  your  child  quiet  while  I  am  spaking?— It  happened  a 
long  while  ago,  that  Saint  Fineen,  a  holy  and  devout  Chris- 
t  an,  lived  all  alone,  convaynient  to  the  well ;  there  he  was  to 
be  found  ever  and  always,  praying  and  reading  his  breviary 
on  a  cowld  stone  that  lay  beside  it.  Onluckily  enough,  there 
lived  also  in  the  neighborhood  a  callieen  dhas%  called  Mo- 
rieen,  and  this  Morieen  had  a  fashion  of  coming  down  to  the 
well  every  morning,  at  sunrise,  to  wash  her  legs  and  feet ; 
and,  by  all  accounts,  you  couldn't  meet  a  whiter  or  shapelier 
pair  from  this  to  Bantry.  Saint  Fineen,  however,  was  so 
disthracted  in  his  heavenly  meditations,  poor  man,  that  he 
never  once  looked  at  them  ;  but  kept  his  eyes  fast  on  his 
holy  book,  while  Morieen  was  lathering  and  rubbing  away, 
till  the  legs  used  to  look  like  two  beautiful  pieces  of  alabas- 
ther  in  the  clear  water.  Matters  went  on  this  way  for  some 
time,  Morieen  coming  regular  to  the  well,  till  one  fine  morn- 
ing, as  she  stepped  into  the  water,  without  minding  what  she 
was  about,  she  struck  her  foot  against  a  stone  and  cut  it. 

'"Oh  !  Millia  murdher!  What'll  I  do?'  cried  the  cal/ieen, 
in  the  pitifulest  voice  you  ever  heard. 

"'What's  the  matter?'  said  Saint  Fineen. 

"'I've  cut  my  foot  agin  this  misfortinat  stone,'  says  she, 
making  answer. 

"Then  Saint  Fineen  lifted  up  his  eyes  from  his  blessed 
book,  and  he  saw  Marieen's  legs  and  feet. 

" '  Oh  !  Marieen  ! '  says  he,  after  looking  a  while  at  them, 
1  what  white  legs  you  have  got  ! ' 

"'  Have  I  ?'  says  she,  laughing  'how  do_y^  know  that?' 

"  Immediately  the  Saint  remembered  himself,  and  being 
full  of  remorse  and  contrition  for  the  fault,  he  laid  his  com- 
mands upon  the  well,  that  its  water  should  never  wash  any- 
thing white  again — and,  as  I  mentioned  before,  all  the  soap 
in  Ireland  wouldn't  raise  a  lather  on  it  since.  Now,  that's 
the  thrue  histhory  of  St.  Fineen's  blessed  well;  and  I  hope 
and  thrust  it  will  be  a  saysonable  and  premonitory  lesson  to 
all  the  young  men  that  hears  me,  not  to  fall  into*  the  vaynial 
sin  of  admiring  the  white  legs  of  the  girls." 

As  soon  as  his  reverence  paused,  a  buzz  of  admiration  ran 
through  the  chapel,  accompanied  by  the  peculiar  rapid  noise 
made  by  the  lower  class  of  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  congre- 
gation, when  their  feelings  of  awe,  astonishment,  or  piety  are 
excited  by  the  preacher. 

Father  Frank  having  taken  breath,  and  wiped  his  forehead, 
resumed  his  address  : 

"  I'm  going  to  change  my  subject  now,  and  I  expect  attin- 
tion.    Shawn  Barry  !     Where's  Shawn  Barry?" 

"  Here,  your  Rivirence,"  replied  a  voice  from  the  depth  of 
the  crowd. 

"Come  up  here,  Shawn,  till  I  examine  you  about  your 
catechism  and  docthrines." 

A  rough-headed  fellow  elbowed  his  way  slowly  through  the 
congregation,  and  moulding  his  old  hat  into  a  thousand  gro- 
tesque shapes  between  his  huge  palms,  presented  himself 
before  his  pastor,  with  very  much  the  air  of  a  puzzled  phi- 
losopher. 

"  Well,  Shawn,  my  boy,  do  you  know  what  is  the  meaning 
of  Faith  ? " 

"  Parfictly,  your  Rivirence,"  replied  the  fellow,  with  a 
knowing  grin.  "  Faith  means  when  Paddy  Hogan  gives  me 
credit  for  half-a-pint  of  the  best." 

"  Get  out  of  my  sight,  you  ondaycent  vagabond ;  you're  a 
disgrace  to  my  flock.  Here,  you  Tom  M'Gawley,  what's 
Charity?" 

"Bating  a  process-sarver,  your  Rivirence,"  replied  Tom, 
promptly. 

"Oh!  blessed  saints!  how  I'm  persecuted  with  ye,  root 
and  branch.  Jim  Houlaghan,  I'm  looking  at  you,  there,  be- 
hind Peggy  Callanane's  cloak  ;  come  up  here,  you  hanging 
bone  slieveen,§  and  tell  me  what  is  the  Last  Day  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  come  to  that  yet,  sir,"  replied  Jim,  scratching  his 
head. 

"  I  wouldn't  fear  you,  you  bosthoon.  Well,  listen,  and  I'll 
tell  you.  It's  the  day  when  you'll  all  have  to  settle  your  ac- 
count, and  I'm  thinking  there'll  be  a  heavy  score  against 
some  of  you,  if  you  don't  mind  what  I'm  saying  to  you. 
When  that  day  comes,  Til  walk  up  to  Heaven  and  rap  at  the 
hall  door.     Then  St.  Pether,  who  will  be  takin'  a  nap  after 


Faiiern — a  corruption  of  Pat>on — means,  in  Ireland,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Fit  to  whom  a  holy  well  has  been  consecrated,  on  which  day  the  peasantry 
-:?  pilgrimages  to  the  well. 

!  Reads.  J  Pretty -girl,  §  A  sly  rogue. 


dinner  in  his  arm-chair,  inside,  and  not  liking  to  disturbed, 
will  call  out  mighty  surly,  '  AYho's  there?' 

"'  It's  1,  my  lord,5  I'll  make  answer, 

"Av  course,  he'll  know  my  voice,  and,  jumping  up  like  a 
cricket,  he'll  open  the  door  as  wide  as  its  hinges  will -let  it, 
and  say  quite  politely  : 

" '  I'm  proud  to  see  you,  Father  Frank.  Walk  in,  if  you 
plase.' 

"  Upon  that  I'll  scrape  my  feet,  and  walk  in,  and  then  St. 
Pether  will  say  agin  : 

"  'Well,  Father  Frank,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  your- 
self? Did  you  look  well  afther  your  flock ;  and  mind  to  have 
them  all  christened,  and  married,  and  buried,  according  to 
the  rites  our  holy  church  ?' 

"  Now,  good  people,  I've  been  forty-five  years  amongst  you, 
and  didn't  I  christen  every  mother's  soul  of  you?" 

Congregation. — You  did — you  did — your  Rivirence. 

Father  Frank. — Well,  and  didn't  I  bury  the  most  of  you, 
too. 

Congregation. — You  did,  your  Riverence. 

Fatlier  Frank. — And  didn't  I  do  my  best  to  get  dacent 
matches  for  all  your  little  girls  ?  And  didn't  I  get  good  wives 
for  all  the  well-behaved  boys  in  my  parish  ?  Why  don't  you 
spake  up,  Mick  Donovan? 

Mick. — You  did — your  Riverence. 

Father  Frank. — Well,  that's  settled  ;  but  when  St.  Pether 
will  say,  "  Father  Frank,"  says  he,  "you're  a  proper  man  ;  but 
how  did  your  flock  behave  to  you  ?  Did  they  pay  you  your 
dues  regularly?"  Ah!  good  Christians,  how  shall  I  answer 
that  question  ?  Put  it  in  my  power  to  say  something  good 
of  you  ;  don't  be  ashamed  to  come  up  and  pay  your  priest's 
dues.  Come,  make  a  lane  there,  and  let  ye  all  come  up  with 
conthrite  hearts  and  open  hands.  Tim  Delaney  ! — make  way 
for  Tim — how  much  will  you  give,  Tim  ? 

Tim, — I'll  not  be  worse  than  another,  your  Rivirence.  I'll 
give  a  crown. 

Father  Frank. — Thank  you,  Timothy  ;  the  dacent  drop  is 
in  you.  Keep  a  lane,  there  ! — any  of  ye  that  hasn't  a  crown, 
or  half-a-crown,  don't  be  bashful  of  coming  up  with  your  hog 
or  your  testher  (a  shilling  or  a  sixpence). 

And  thus  Father  Frank  went  on  encouraging  and  wheed- 
ling his  flock  to  pay  up  his  dues,  until  he  had  gone  through 
his  entire  congregation,  when  I  left  the  chapel,  highly  amused 
at  the  characteristic  scene  I  had  witnessed.  X. 


THE    PARISIAN   SALON. 


Every  movement,  artistic,  literary,  and  social,  of  the  last 
century  emanated  from  the  numerous  and  brilliant  salons  of 
Paris.  Thence  issued  the  "  Encyclopedie  "  of  Diderot  and 
d'Alembert,  the  satires  of  Voltaire,  the  "  de  l'Esprit "  of  Hel- 
vetius,  the  "  Systemede  la  Nature"  of  Holbach,  and  all  that 
flood  of  atheistical  and  subversive  literature  which  deluged 
France  and  Europe  with  infidelity,  and  culminated  in  the 
great  revolution.  French  society  may  be  said  to  have  been 
born  in  the  salon.  Yet  the  salon  was  not  a  French  creation  ; 
that  honor  belongs  to  an  Italian  lad)',  Catharine,  Marquise 
de  Rambouillet,  who,  being  brought  to  France  by  her  hus- 
band, found  the  manners  of  the  court  of  Henri  le  Grand  so 
coarse  to  her  refined  Roman  taste  that  she  resolved  to  create 
a  circle  of  her  own,  to  which  only  those  distinguished  for  re- 
finement of  manners  and  intellectual  proclivities  should  be 
admitted.  It  was  just  at  this  period  that  France,  having  re- 
covered from  the  devastating  wars  of  the  League,  and  now 
enjoying  a  hitherto  unknown  prosperity,  thanks  to  the  wise 
government  of  the  king  and  his  minister  Sully,  began  to 
awaken  to  intellectual  life  ;  consequently  the  marquise  found 
numbers  eager  and  willing  to  enter  into  her  project.  The 
Parisians  of  those  days  were  as  rude  and  coarse  in  all  mat- 
ters of  taste  as  were  their  neighbors,  the  English  and  Ger- 
mans ;  their  furniture  was  clumsy,  their  decorations  were 
heavy,  and  the  prevailing  colors  were  red  and  tan.  Imagine 
then,  the  contrast  presented  by  apartments  hung  with  deli- 
cate blue  velvet  trimmed  with  gold,  adorned  with  beautiful 
paintings  by  the  great  Italian  masters,  a  thousand  elegancies 
and  a  profusion  of  flowers,  that  made  the  apartments  a  brill- 
iant garden.  In  the  course  of  time  the  marquise's  assemblies 
became  the  supreme  tribunal  of  taste  and  authority  in  all 
matters  relating  to  language  and  literature.  Here  every  poet 
of  renown  read  his  verses,  every  dramatist  his  plays,  and  re- 
ceived judgment  before  giving  them  to  the  vulgar  world. 
Here  the  French  language  was  fixed,  and  every  word  put 
upon  its  trial,  to  be  banished  forever  as  vulgar  or  adjudged 
fit  for  polite. lips.  Here  was  suggested  to  Richelieu  the  idea 
which  afterward  took  the  practical  form  of  the  Academie 
Franchise.  Here  were  developed  those  polished  and  elegant 
manners  which  until  the  Revolution  rendered  the  French 
noble  the  gentleman  par  excellence  of  Europe,  and  the 
French  language  the  most  correct,  piquant,  and  perfect  me- 
dium of  conversation  of  all  modern  tongues.  Here  modern 
society  was  created  ;  and  it  was  here  that  woman  first  began 
to  exercise  a  marked  influence  upon  the  national  life,  which, 
while  it  softened  and  refined  the  manners,  proved  so  dis- 
astrous to  France  in  the  persons  of  Maintenons  and  Du 
Barrys.  Here,  also,  arose  that  school  of  exaggerated  gal- 
lantly- and  sentiment  which  afforded  Moliere  and  his  contem- 
poraries such  splendid  subjects  for  satire.  Under  the  marquise 
and  her  yet  more  celebrated  daughter  Julie,  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  rose  to -its  highest  fame  about  1630,  and  kept  its 
position  until  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  rebellion  closed  it 
in  1645.  During  all  these  years  it  cannot  be  supposed  but 
that  imitations  of  these  assemblies  had  sprung  up.  Marion 
de  Lorme  and  Ninon  de  l'Enclos,  the  Lais  and  Aspasia  of 
the  period,  opened  their  houses  to  all  that  was  witty,  gay,  and 
licentious.  Then  there  were  the  coteries  of  the  female  Fron- 
deurs,  the  brilliant  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  the  beautiful 
Madame  de  Longueville.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  poet 
Scarron,  over  whose  gatherings  the  future  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  presided.  But  the  true  successor  of  Catharine  de 
Rambouillet  was  Madame  de  Scudery,  the  once  famous 
novelist,  the  author  of  "  Le  Grand  Cyrus,"  "  Clelie,"  "  Ibra- 
him," romances  in  ten  volumes  !  It  was  in  her  salons  that 
Moliere  found  his  "  Precieuses  Ridicules  "  and  his  "  Femmes 
Savantes."  Here  love  and  gallantry  were  reduced  to  a  code 
of  rules,  any  infringement  of  which  was  punished  by  expul- 
sion from  the  society. 


To  love  is  to  partake  of  pleasure  in  its  perfection. — Leibnitz. 


COW-COUNTY  ART, 


Editors  Argonaut  : — That  variety  of  the  human  spe- 
cies known  as  "  Bohemian,"  and  rumored  to  be  becoming 
altogether  too  numerous  in  your  city,  still  remains  a  rarity  in 
these  bucolic  solitudes.  Consequently,  the  art-loving  public, 
though  fully  apprised  of  the  best  work  forthcoming  from  the 
studios  of  the  metropolis,  hears  nothing  of  what  "  the  prov- 
inces "  are  producing. 

Whatever  an  artist  may  lose  by  being  thus  untrumpeted, 
the  advantage  of  a  country-life  affords  ample  compensation. 
His  time  is  untaxed  by  fashionable  time-frittcrers  ;  his 
models  are  at  hand  and  require  no  "  costuming ; "  he  has 
no  need  to  draw  on  his  memory  for  beauties  of  scenery,  and 
no  need  to  lavish  hard-earned  money  in  maintaining  a  "  po- 
sition in  society,"  that  delusive  will-o'-the-wisp  which  lures 
so  many  to  financial  perdition.  In  so  far  as  art  is  a  tran- 
script of  nature,  a  city  is  an  obviously  ill-chosen  place  for  an 
artist's  residence.  Of  course,  if  an  artist  is  to  be  his  own 
"  dealer,"  contiguity  to  a  commercial  centre  is  desirable.  A 
dramatist  studies  mankind  in  a  city,  an  artist  studies  nature 
anywhere,  but  chiefly  in  localities  less  adorned  by  man. 

Those  highest  of  artists,  professors  of  that  most  occult 
but  necessary  of  arts,  the  healing  art,  have  been  accused  of 
being  too  entirely  men  of  one  idea.  To  borrow  Chas.  Reade's 
phraseology  one  lives  in  Liver  Lane,  another  in  Mucus 
Membrane  Mews,  etc.,  etc.  Doubtless,  the  tendency  of  hu- 
manity is  to  follow  in  well-beaten  paths.  But  in  painters  of 
an;'  pretension,  we  look  for  some  originality  of  conception, 
as  well  as  ability  in  execution.  The  combination  of  these 
qualities  makes  the  genius.  The  addition  thereto  of  perse- 
vering, indomitable  industry  makes  the  successful  genius. 

"  When  you  have  seen  one  green  field,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
"you  have  seen  all  green  fields."  It  is  hinted  that  in  our  ex- 
hibitions of  works  by  local  artists,  that  maxim  is  disregarded 
which  affirms  variety  to  be  the  "  spice  of  life  ; "  that  when  you 
have  seen  one  landscape  by  the  average  resident  artist,  you 
have  seen  all  landscapes  by  said  average  artist ;  or  one  sea- 
piece,  all  sea-pieces.  Hobbs  paints  his  seas  all  blue,  Dobbs 
his  all  green  ;  Stokes  gives  us  green  trees,  blue  sky,  placid 
lake,  and  snow-capped  mountain  ;  Nokes  delights  in  russet 
foliage,  gray  sky,  rippling  river,  and  velvet  upland.  It  is  the 
old  choice  of  landscape  and  cows,  or  landscape  without  cows. 
The  artist's  name,  if  prominent  and  fashionable,  sells  the  pic- 
ture ;  as  it  appears  to  be  considered  the  correct  and  safe 
thing  to  have  one  example  of  every  local  artist  in  every  local 
gallery.  So  the  market  is  supplied  with  "  pot-boilers,"  and 
works  of  genius  are  rare. 

Cow-county  studio  regards  "  pot-boilers"  as  necessary  evils, 
and  aims  to  glorify  the  Paris  Exposition  of  '78  with  one  or 
more  of  the  following  four  pictures,  all  "  unique  :" 

Thefirst  represents  the  "Interior  of  a  Tidal  Cavern  on  Point 
Lobos  Beach."  The  parti-colored  conglomerate  rock  in 
which  the  cavern  is  cut,  glazed  by  the  retreating  tide,  and 
illumined  by  reflected  light,  glows  with  radiant  ldstre,  a 
veritable  Alhambra  of  Nature's  own  fretting  and  harmoniz- 
ing. The  floor  refulgent  with  the  silvery-crimson  sheen  of 
the  abalone,  with  starry  spangles  and  horned  shells,  cur- 
tained with  hueless  sea-moss,  upholstered  with  wave-bleached 
sea-wrack,  small  fancy  is  needed  to  imagine  such  a  cavern 
the  haunt  of  the  most  dainty  of  mermaidens.  Much  work 
remains  to  be  done  on  this  canvas. 

Nearer  completion  and  more  prominent  in  the  studio  are 
two  large  pictures,  dedicated  to  a  living  portraiture  of  "  Lo, 
the  poor  Indian."  In  one  of  these  the  dignified  redskin  is 
prominent,  "gathering  for  the  sun-dance."  In  the  fore- 
ground Red  Cloud's  camp,  with  its  multitudinous  life  and  in- 
cident, attracts  attention,  while  in  the  mid-distance  the  leafy 
tabernacle  erected  for  the  sun-dance  appears.  The  young 
braves  of  Spotted  Tail's  tribe  are  just  arriving,  while  the 
slower-paced  train  is  seen  afar. 

Few  artists,  or  even  Californian  pioneers,  have  been  fa- 
vored with  such  a  sight  of  the  Digger  at  home  as  is  depicted 
in  Mr.  Tavernier's  picture  of  the  "  Dance  in  a  Digger  Sweat- 
house."  As  might  be  imagined,  such  a  scene  is  in  deep  shad- 
ow. Dark  and  dank  is  the  house,  dank  and  dusky  are  the 
Diggers,  but  the  sunbeams,  the  more  apparent  with  the  much 
dust,  fall  on  some  gaudily-bedizened  squaws,  part  of  a  num- 
ber of  women  encircling  the  dancers,  and  give  the  artist  op- 
portunity to  revel  in  that  light  and  color  which  he  is  so 
happy  in  transferring  to  canvas. 

This  painting  and  the  one  previously  mentioned  are  most 
valuable,  not  merely  as  works  of  art,  but  as  historical  and 
ethnographical  records. 

In  Tasmania  the  last  of  the  aborigines  has  already  gone 
the  way  of  all  the  earth.  Both  Redskin  and  Digger  are  ra- 
pidly becoming  equally  scarce.  Here  both  may  be  studied 
while  color  lasts — not  fancy  sketches,  but  carefully  deline- 
ated portraits.  Were  anything  required  to  make  the  Digger 
dance  picture  more  completely  "  unique,"  it  would  be  found 
by  the  appearance  in  the  back-ground  of  a  prominent  San 
Francisco  banker  and  art-patron,  accompanied  by  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Rothschild,  for  whom  the  picture  is  being 
painted. 

The  last  notable  picture  at  present  in  hand  is  "  The  Lone 
Grave  on  the  Lone  Prairie."  In  the  awful  light  of  dawn  an 
emigrant  family  have  just  buried  one  of  their  hearts' darlings, 
and  are  full  loth  to  leave  the  grave  ;  anguish-stricken,  prayer- 
ful friends,  parents  weeping  and  not  to  be  comforted,  un- 
willingly realize  that  their  company  has  already  started  on 
their  day's  journey.  The  weird  solemnity  of  the  scene  and 
reverent  treatment  of  the  figures  betoken  an  artist  in  full 
sympathy  .with  his  subject.  We  wisITMr.  Tavernier  renewed 
health  to  finish  his  noble  conceptions. 

Herr  Carl  von  Peybrandt  is  busy  on  some  titbits  of  Carmel 
sceneiy.  E.  B. 


Mrs.  Myra  Clark  Gaines  is  thus  described:  "Her  brown 
eyes  are  as  quick  and  bright  as  a  bird's,  and  her  laugh  has  a 
ring  in  it  which  shows  that  much  fun  remains.  A  halo  of 
auburn  crimps  around  her  face  lends  her  a  still  brighter  look, 
and  to  the  unknowing  she  could  easily  pass  for  half  her  age." 


India  is  a  nice  place  to  live  in — if  one  can  live.  During 
the  year  1876 — an  average  one — the  number  of  persons  killed 
by  elephants  was  52;  by  tigers,  917;  leopards,  156;  bears, 
123;  wolves,  887;  hyenas,  49;  other  animals,  143;  snakes, 
15,946.     Total  killed,  19,273. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


The  Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan  is  her  own  hired  girl 

Mr.  Jenkins'  new  book,  The  CafitaitHs  Cabin,  is  having  a 
great  run  in  London. 

Mr.  Robert  Douglass  has  translated  from  the  Chinese  a 
new  Life  qfjenghiz  Khan. 


Whittier  writes  to  a  friend  in  this  city  that  he  does  not  see 
why  he  should  be  congratulated  on  old  age. 


Mr.  Spurgcon — he  objects  to  the  title  "  Reverend  " — is 
about  to  publish  a  book  on  pulpit  illustration.     What's  that ! 

Nonsense  1  the  production  of  books  last  year  in  England 
was  only  5,095  volumes,  and  England  produces  more  than 
any  other  country. 

No  men  will  be  invited  to  the  Gail  Hamilton  dinner  on 
her  125th  birthday.  Mr.  Houghton  and  Mark  Twain  will  be 
the  only  non-women  present. 


Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  says  that  the  late  Caroline  Norton 
once  said  to  him:  "You  Americans  are  a  nation  of  poets." 
Just  so  ;  mute,  inglorious  Millers. 


By  some  unaccountable  oversight,  Mr.  James  Parton's 
copiously  illustrated  book  on  "  Caricature  "  does  not  contain 
&  picture  of  himself  writing  history. 

Anna  Dickinson  is  re-writing  "  Hamlet,"  and  turning  the 
"First  Grave-digger"  into  a  female  star  part,  but  it  is  not 
true  that  Dr.  Mary  Walker  is  to  enact  the  role. 


Dr.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh  (author  of  Rod  and  his  Friends), 
calls  Dr.  Holmes  "a  bright  and  happy  soul."  Even  the 
materialists  admit  that  he  is  "a  pleasant  little  body." 


Some  midnight  assassin  has  had  the  audacity  to  write  a 
sequel  to  Daniel  Deronda — entitled  Gwendolen;  or  Re- 
claimed— in  a  book  of  300  pages,  to  be  published  shortly  by 
W.  F.  Gill  &  Co.,  Boston. 


The  English  publishers  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Pierce's  Life  and 
Letters  of  Charles  Sumner  announce  a  second  edition  of 
that  excellent  book,  which  has  been  almost  as  heartily  praised 
by  English  as  by  American  reviewers. 


This  is  from  an  Eastern  paper:  "A  murderess  —  Mrs. 
Laura  Fair,  of  San  Francisco — has  dramatized  Owen 
Meredith's  Lucile."  We  do  not  know  of  any  one  whom 
we  would  rather  see  murdered  than  "  Lucile." 


When  a  publisher  said  to  the  late  Samuel  Bowles,  "  I  like 
your  good  sense  as  a  newspaper  man,  but  do  not  always 
agree  with  the  Republican s  opinions,". the  great  editor  re- 
plied :   "Oh,  that's  all  right ;  I  don't  agree  with  them  myself." 


A  volume  of  verse  is  announced  for  the  "No  Name" 
series,  to  be  edited  by  George  P.  Lathrop,  from  original 
contributions  by  leading  American  poets,  whose  names  will 
be  given,  but  apart  from  their  poems — making  a  new  literary 
guessing  game. 


A  "  cookery  book  for  Roman  Catholics  "  is  the  latest  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  science  and  religion— at  least,  we  can  not 
imagine  any  other  purpose  it  could  have.  Except  in  a  sense 
that  the  present  discussion  on  eternal  punishment  suggests, 
there  would  seem  to  be  but  little  connection  between  cookery 
and  religion,  and  combining  them  appears  to  be  irreverent. 
Happily  for  the  author,  the  book  is  in  Dutch. 


In  his  paper  on  "  The  College  Rank  of  Distinguished 
Men,"  in  the  February  Scribner's,  C.  F.  Thwing  suggests  the 
groundlessness  of  the  opinion  that  "valedictorians  are  never 
heard  of  after  leaving  college,"  by  showing  that,  in  America, 
among  the  professors,  the  lawyers,  and  the  clergymen,  "  the 
large  majority  of  graduates  who  have  become  distinguished 
by  the  work  of  their  life  were  in  college  scholars  of  the 
highest  rank."  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  cited  as  the  most 
noted  exception  to  this  rule. 


Mr.  Swinburne  has  lately  been  occupying  himself  with 
drawing  a  contrast — something  too  much  in  the  buried  man- 
ner of  Johnson  in  dealing  with  Pope  and  Dryden — between 
George  Eliot  and  Charlotte  Bronte.  He  recognizes  in  George 
Eliot  a  type  of  intelligence  vivified  and  colored  by  a  vein  of 
genius  ;  in  Charlotte  Bronte  a  type  of  genius  directed  and 
moulded  by  the  touch  of  intelligence.  This  is,  of  course, 
to  set  Charlotte  Bronte  much  higher  than  George  Eliot,  and 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  written  with  such  fullness  on  the  matter 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  such  was  his  purpose,  and  such 
his  real  opinion.     Such,  we  may  add,  is  ours. 


Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  writes  thus  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne in  LippincoW s  Magazine:  "When  Swinburne  is  at 
his  best  he  has  a  wonderful  look  of  inspiration.     He  is  not 
tall,  and  is  rather  slight  than  otherwise  in  figure.     His  fore- 
ead  is  almost  disproportionately  large  as  compared  with  the 


rest  of  his  face.  Under  it  glow  his  great,  luminons  eyes, 
uncertain  in  color,  because  forever  changing  with  his 
thoughts.  His  hair  is  of  that  dark  red  which  Titian  loved 
to  paint.  His  complexion  is  fair,  and  his  mouth  rather  small, 
and  extremely  gentle  in  expression."  We  happen  to  know 
Mr.  Swinburne.  Physically,  he  is  a  choreatic  weakling, 
faced  like  a  fool. 


McKee  Rankin  and  the  managers  of  a  Philadelphia 
theatre  are  fighting  in  the  courts  about  Joaquin  Miller's 
Danites. 

From  such  contention  we  educe  the  moral, 
That  nothing  is  sufficient  cause  of  quarrel. 


Here  is  what  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook — whose  lectures  and 
writings  are  Boston's  newest  craze — is  like:  "Genius  is 
akin  to  madness,  and  Joseph  Cook  is  a  genius.  He  is  the 
most  intense  man  I  ever  saw.  His  brain  never  rests.  He  is 
always  thinking.  His  eye  is  always  on  fire  ;  eager,  restless, 
piercing.  His  power  is  the  very  antipodes  of  the  quiet 
power  of  a  Webster." 

Current  French  fiction  contains  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  what  they  call  over  there  romans  a  these — that  is  to 
say,  novels  intended  to  illustrate  a  social  argument,  and 
preach  some  doctrine  or  other,  by  appealing  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  French  have  a  notable  knack,  too,  of  making 
this  kind  of  writing  interest  the  reader,  even  if  it  does  not 
convert  him — an  art  which  has  not  been  imported  into  Eng- 
lish literature.  Our  own  workers  in  this  field  succeed  only 
in  repelling  whom  they  aim  to  allure,  and  confirming  whom 
they  would  convert.  Even  Dickens  and  Charles  Reade 
would  probably  have  achieved  greater  triumphs  in  the  art  to 
which  they  were  born  had  they  cared  less  about  the  correc- 
tion of  social  abuses  that  was  not  their  business. 


Long  ago,  when  Passion  Flowers  first  came  from  the 
press,  the  critics,  almost  with  one  accord,  said,  "We  have  a 
true  poetress  among  us;"  later,  when  the  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic  sounded  like  a  trumpet  peal  through  the  land, 
most  people  supposed  that  Julia  Ward  Howe  had,  or  certainly 
would  secure,  "  a  lasting  place  in  literature."  She  seems  to 
have  left  the  worship  of  the  muses  of  late  to  devote  herself 
to  Social  Science  and  Peace  Associations  and  the  Emancipa- 
tion of  Woman.  An  intent  and  absorbed  little  woman,  she 
looks  much  more  a  philanthropist  than  a  poet.  As  a  lecturer 
she  is  not  at  all  popular,  her  utterence  and  pronunciation 
being  peculiar  and  her  style  heavy  and  over-elaborated  ;  she 
is  in  earnest,  but  never  enthusiastic ;  sometimes  sharp  and 
caustic,  but  with  never  a  sparkle  of  wit  or  fancy. 


Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  has  written  a  book,  entitled  From 
Gotham  to  the  Golden  Gate — a  record  of  her  observations 
in  the  hasty  visit  she  paid  our  State  with  her  husband  last 
year.  Among  the  other  marvelous  things  and  persons  she 
saw  was  Eulalia  Perez,  a  Spanish  woman  of  Los  Angeles, 
whom  she  represents  to  be  140  years  of  age,  and  the  oldest 
woman  in  the  world.  She  preserves  her  faculties  as  a  moth- 
er, of  course;  is  active  for  her  age,  goes  to  church  each 
Sunday,  has  good  eyesight,  and  worked  a  piece  of  fine  em- 
broidery a  year  ago.  The  only  thing  out  of  the  ordinary 
way  in  this  exceedingly  old  female's  life  is,  that  she  never  saw 
General  Washington,  nor  sat  upon  his  lap  when  he  stopped 
at  her  father's  house.  This  fault  is  not,  we  think,  as  much 
attributable  to  the  old  lady  as  to  Washington  himself,  as  he 
never  came  to  California,  and  Madame  Perez  has  never  been 
away  from  Los  Angeles.  We  hope  we  take  sufficient  pride 
in  this  aged  female,  and  if  we  do  not  believe  that  she  is  140 
years  of  age,  we  do  believe  that  she  is  older  than  any  woman 
in  St.  Louis  or  Chicago. 


In  our  early  days,  when  school  books  were  fewer  and  less 
attractive  than  they  are  in  this  generation,  it  was  not  unusual 
to  put  a  copy  of  Pope's  Homer  into  the  hands  of  "  studious 
youth  "  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  glorious  assemblage  of 
Homeric  scenes  and  characters.  This  sort  of  foretaste  of 
the  Homeric  stories  did  much  the  same  service  in  its  way 
that  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspeare  have  rendered  to  the 
young  Shakspearean  novice  of  our  day,  in  furnishing  a  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  the  plot  of  each  drama,  so  as  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great  origi- 
nal. But  times  are  changed,  and  changed  very  much  for 
the  better,  since  the  days  when  the  only  available  Homeric 
help  of  this  kind  was  Pope's  "splendidly  mendacious,"  but 
still  brilliantly  representative,  versions  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  Homeric  literature  to-day  is  promising  to  almost 
rival  Shaksperean  in  copiousness,  research,  and  scholarly 
ability.  Among  the  latest  additions  to  it  are  Stories  from 
Homer,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church  ;  The  Similes  of  Homer's 
Iliad  (translation),  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Green  ;  and  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  first  and  second  books  of  the  Iliad,  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Sedgwick.  These  are  all  English  publications,  that 
have  been  well  received  by  the  critics.  American  scholar- 
ship has  not  as  yet  entered  upon  this  enchanted  ground. 


Mr.  Lewis  Morgan  is  an  American  student,  who  has  in  his 
time  done  much  for  what  may  be  called  the  young  science  of 
origins,  by  collecting  and  publishing  the  facts  of  the  family 
systems  of  various  peoples.  His  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  the  subject,  we  believe,  while  he  was  investigating  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.  Struck  by 
the  peculiarities  of  their  fashion  of  naming  relationships,  Mr. 
Morgan  gathered  an  immense  number  of  facts  from  consuls 
and  missionaries  in  many  lands,  and  published  the  state- 
ments and  tabular  views  thus  obtained  in  a  work  called  Sys- 
tems of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  in  the  Human  Family. 
For  this  contribution  to  knowledge  men  of  science  must 
always  speak  gratefully  of  Mr.  Morgan.  Perhaps,  when  he 
found  himself  in  possession  of  so  many  new  and  most 
remarkable  facts,  it  was  not  in  human  nature  that  he  should 
refrain  from  speculating  on  the  causes  and  essence  of  the 
arrangements  suddenly  brought  to  light.  He  naturally  asked 
himself,  How  does  it  happen  that  Polynesians,  Malayans, 
Red  Indians,  and  many  other  scattered  races,  address  their 
uncles  as  their  fathers  ;  their  aunts  as  their  mothers  ;  their 
grandfathers'  brothers  as  their  grandfathers  ;  their  nephews 
and  nieces  as  their  sons  and  daughters  ;  and  so  on  ?  Mr. 
Morgan  makes  it  very  clear  that  it  is  not,  as  one  would 
naturally  suppose,  because  they  don't  know  any  better,  for — 
but  you  must  read  the  book. 


IN  MEMORIAM, 


The  bells  that  rang  a  wedding  peal  in  early  morning  hours. 
And  told  of  hope,  and  faith,  and  love,  and  blushing  bridal  flowers, 
Sound  mournfully  this  eventide,  and  speak  in  solemn  toll 
Of  anguish,  death's  eternal  seal,  the  parting  of  a  soul. 

The  mountain  shadows  deepen,  the  valley  lies  in  shade  ; 

Fast  in  the  darkening  western  sky  the  sunset  glories  fade ; 

A  few  faint  stars  look  dimly  down,  and,  moaning  through  the  trees, 

We  hear  the  fitful  murmur  of  the  misty  evening  breeze. 

The  homestead  by  the  river,  in  sad,  unwonted  gloom, 
Lies  stricken  in  the  shadow  of  the  portals  of  the  tomb. 
An  angel  passed  the  threshold — a  message  from  the  skies; 
The  dear,  pale  mother  heard  the  call:  "Rise,  sister  spirit,  rise!" 

A  parting  smile,  a  look  of  love,  her  spirit  passed  away 

So  silently  it  seemed  that  life  still  lingered  in  the  clay. 

Sad  moment  of  despairing,  full  of  unavailing  tears, 

Of  pleading  calls,  of  children's  love  and  infant's  dawning  fears ! 

Death  in  the  household.     "Mother  gone!"   the  stricken  creatures 

moan — 
The  first  stern  sorrow  of  the  world  their  fresh  young  souls  have 

known. 
Time  brings  relief;   the  future  comes  with  healing  in  its  wings: 
A  mother's  memory  and  faith  are  consecrated  things. 

Though  nevermore  her  hands  may  press  the  children's  shining  hair, 
They  have  her  earnest  bond  of  love,  her  shield  of  daily  prayer. 
True  heart,  so  still  and  silent  now,  thy  life  was  not  in  vain — 
In  these  fair  girls  and  sturdy  sons  the  mother  lives  again. 
The  minds  thy  careful   guidance   trained — the  souls  thy  soul  did 

form — 
Will  tread  the  path  thy  wisdom  taught,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm. 
Merced,  January  16,  1878,  Angle. 


MORE   FROM  THE  MASTER. 


Editors  Argonaut  : — I  have  long  been  pleased  with 
your  "  Library  of  Qld  Favorites."  They  are  the  half-forgotten 
but  ever  welcome  friends  of  all  who  love  our  Saxon  tongue. 
But  I  was  more  than  pleased  to  meet  in  the  last  number 
some  well-chosen  extracts  from,  the  greatest  master  of  pure 
and  vigorous  English  that  our  age  has  known.  All  who  love 
Macaulay  have  met  with  some  "disputatious  friend"  who 
denied  his  claim  to  the  enthusiastic  worship  of  his  lovers. 
I  have  frequently  silenced  cavil  by  citing  passages  from  his 
writings;  but  chief  among  the  bursts  of  eloquence  with  which 
all  his  works  abound  I  have  placed  his  noble  words  in  which 
he  depicts  the  immortal  glory  of  departed  Greece.  I  believe 
you  will  oblige  all  your  readers  by  surrendering  further  space 
to  the  extract.  Let  doubters  listen  to  the  words  of  the  mas- 
ter, and  no  longer  doubt : 

"  It  is  a  subject  in  which  I  love  to  forget  the  accuracy  of  a 
judge  in  the  veneration  of  a  worshiper  and  the. gratitude  of  a 
child.  If  we  consider  merely  the  subtlety  of  disquisition,  the 
force  of  imagination,  the  perfect  energy  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression, which  characterize  the  great  works  of  Athenian 
genius,  we  must  pronounce  them  intrinsically  most  valuable; 
but  what  shall  we  say  when  we  reflect  that  from  hence  have 
sprung,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  noblest  creations  of  the 
human  intellect;  that  from  hence  were  the  vast  accomplish- 
ments and  brilliant  fancy  of  Cicero,  the  withering  fire  of  Ju- 
venal, the  plastic  imagination  of  Dante,  the  humor  of  Cer- 
vantes, the  comprehension  of  Bacon,  the  wit  of  Butler,  the 
supreme  and  universal  excellence  of  Shakspeare  ? 

"  All  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  genius  over  prejudice  and 
power,  in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  have  been  the  tri- 
umphs of  Athens.  Wherever  a  few  great  minds  have  made 
a  stand  against  violence  and  fraud  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  reason,  there  has  been  her  spirit  in  the  midst  of  them — 
inspiring,  encouraging,  consoling — by  the  lonely  lamp  of 
Erasmus,  by  the  restless  bed  of  Pascal,  in  the  tribune  of 
Mirabeau,  in  the  cell  of  Galileo,  on  the  scaffold  of  Sidney. 
But  who  shall  estimate  her  influence  on  private  happiness? 
Who  shall  say  how  many  thousands  have  been  made  wiser, 
happier,  and  better,  by  those  pursuits  in  which  she  has 
taught  mankind  to  engage;  to  how  many  the  studies  which 
took  their  rise  from  her  have  been  wealth  in  poverty,  lib- 
erty in  bondage,  health  in  sickness,  society  in  solitude? 
Her  power  is  indeed  manifested  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate, 
in  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  school  of  philosophy.  But  these 
are  not  her  glory.  Wherever  literature  consoles  sorrow  or 
assuages  pain — wherever  it  brings  gladness  to  eyes  which 
fail  with  wakefulness  and  tears,  and  ache  for  the  dark  house 
and  long  sleep — there  is  exhibited,  in  its  noblest  form,  the 
immortal  influence  of  Athens. 

*  *  *  "  Her  freedom  and  her  power  have  for  more 
than  twenty  centuries  been  annihilated;  her  people  have  de- 
generated into  timid  slaves,  her  language  into  a  barbarous 
jargon;  her  temples  have  been  given  up  to  the  successive 
depredations  of  Romans,  Turks,  and  Scotchmen;  but  her  in- 
tellectual empire  is  imperishable.  And  when  those  who  have 
rivaled  her  greatness  shall  have  shared  her  fate;  when  civ- 
ilization and  knowledge  shall  have  fixed  their  abodes  in  dis- 
tant continents;  when  the  sceptre  shall  have  passed  away 
from  England;  when,  perhaps,  travelers  from  distant'regions 
shall  in  vain  labor  to  decipher  on  some  mouldering  pedestal 
the  name  of  our  proudest  chief,  shall  hear  savage  hymns 
chanted  to  some  misshapen  idol  over  the  ruined  dome  of  our 
proudest  temple,  and  shall  see  a  single  native  fisherman 
wash  his  nets  in  the  river  of  the  ten  thousand  masts;  her 
influence  and  her  glory  will  still  survive — fresh  in  eternal 
youth,  exempt  from  mutability  and  decay,  immortal  as  the 
intellectual  principle  from  which  they  derived  their  origin 
and  over  which  they  exercise  their  control."  SAXON. 


Like  many  others  in   San  Francisco,   Captain  has 

been  pecuniarily  damaged  by  the  chronic^  borrower  who 
never  dreams  of  repayment,  so  much  so  that  he  determined 
to  shut  down  on  that  class  of  financial  crickets.  And  when 
one  of  the  above  described  persons  rushed  breathlessly  into, 
his  presence  lately  where  he  was  seated  writing,  and  asked 
for  the  loan  of  $400  "  for  just  twenty  minutes,"  the  Captain 
(slyly  glancing  at  the  clock  meanwhile)  detained  him  with 
conversation  on  several  topics,  and  at  length,  rising  abruptly, 
remarked,  with  the  utmost  sangfroid,  that  he  had  been 
happy  to  accommodate  his  friend,  as  the  twenty  minutes  had 
just  expired,  and,  of  course,  the  $400  was  not  now  necessary. 
With  a  grimace  worthy  of  Hogarth's  pencil  the  Ciptnhi 
made  for  the  door,  leaving  the  astonished  wvuld-br  '-■ 
in  a  state  of  utter  bewilderment. 
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We  regard  the  experiment  of  eleemosynary  lunches  in  this 
city  by  our  good  and  pious  ladies  as  one  of  very  doubtful 
utility.  The  movement  is  doubtless  inspired  by  a  generous 
and  humane  sentiment,  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
these  charitable  lunch  tables  will  not  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  criminal,  idle,  and  dissolute  classes.  One  square  meal 
each  day  removes  the  necessity  of  labor,  invites  tramps  to 
locate  in  the  city,  and  is  a  premium  to  vagrancy  and  idle- 
ness. True  charity  is  to  give  wages  for  work.  Ever)-  thief, 
loafer,  and  vagabond  in  San  Francisco  will  find  his  way  to 
a  free  lunch,  while  the  proud  and  modest  poor  will  instinct- 
ively shrink  from  feeding  at  a  public  manger,  to  be  marked 
as  mendicants  and  paupers. 


When  a  ship  at  sea  finds  itself  laboring  in  a  heavy  storm, 
it  lightens  itself  by  throwing  overboard  the  deck  freight,  and 
charges  it  by  general  average  to  the  vessel  and  cargo  that 
comes  safe  to  port  We  would  recommend  the  Democracy 
to  throw  over  Judge  Ferral  as  a  tub  to  the  popular  whale. 
The  Democracy  has  been  wounded  in  the  house  of  its 
friends.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  labor  rioter  can  ever  be 
punished  by  a  court  over  which  he  presides,  nor  a  verdict  of 
guilty  be  ever  found  by  a  jury  of  his  choice.  Such  a  course 
may  promote  the  personal  advancement  of  Judge  Ferral, 
but  it  will  never  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  Democratic 
party,  if  it  is  understood  that  the  policy  of  its  officials  is  to 
shield  those  who  break  the  law  and  defy  its  officers.  What 
a  popular  and  graceful  act  it  would  be  for  Judge  Ferral  to 
resign,  and  allow  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  lawyer  in  his 
place.  

It  is  rumored  that  the  House  Committee  of  Appropriations 
intend  to  introduce  a  bill  to  Congress  abolishing  the  diplo- 
matic service.  This  is  a  wise  resolve.  The  Democratic 
part)'  will  deserve  well  of  the  nation  if  it  will  lop  off  this  use- 
less extravagance.  The  resident  ambassador  of  a  foreign 
court  is  the  plant  of  another  country  and  the  growth  of  an- 
other age  than  ours.  When  court  intrigues  controlled  na- 
tions1 intercourse  with  each  other  ;  when  dynasties  and  boun- 
daries were  controlled  by  party  cabal ;  when  priestly  confes- 
sors, cabinets,  parasites  and  courtesans  controlled  the  con- 
sciences and  wielded  the  power  of  kings,  it  was  doubtless  de- 
sirable that  an  ambassadorial  spy  should  be  ever  present  to 
steal  and  bribe  the  secrets  of  political  plots  and  diplomatic 
intrigues  in  order  to  defeat  them.  But  in  this  age  of  more 
honorable  state  craft,  and  in  this  period  of  steam  communica- 
tion, postal  accommodation  and  telegraphy,  there  is  no  pos- 
sible necessity  of  a  foreign  ambassador^  The  Alabama  cor- 
respondence was  conducted  by  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  with  Downing  Street  direct.  The  only  business 
of  an  English  minister  abroad  has  been  of  late  years  to  dine, 
play  poker,  and  study  heraldic  devices.  An  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  is  an  office  of  ab- 
surdity and  an  extraordinary*  piece  of  humbuggery.  Ministers 
to  Paris,  London,  Madrid,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Brussels, 
The  Hague,  Berne,  Rome,  Vienna,  as  well  as  to  our  South 
American  Republics  are  useless  to  the  last  degree,  and  are 
usually  worthless  politicians,  for  whom  in  the  interest  of  a 
party-  some  honorable  exile  must  be  provided.  Whenever 
an  exigency  arises  for  the  negotiation  of  any  special  treaty. 
or  the  settlement  of  any  affair  of  business,  a  special  messen- 
ger, selected  for  his  peculiar  fitness,  can  be  chosen  by  the 
Department  of  State  for  the  purpose.  Pekin  may  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  that  should  govern  our  intercoure  with 
■d  nations.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  whole  sys- 
Votted  out  as  one  not  in  harmony  with  the  simplicity 
•my  <Af  a  Republican  form  of  government 


THE    PARTY  OF  THE   FUTURE. 


If  any  community  ever  had  within  its  borders  a  bitter,  blis- 
tering curse,  it  is  San  Francisco.  It  is  press-ridden  and 
press-cursed  beyond  endurance.  The  daily  Fleming  Call 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  are  like  two  poison-fanged 
and  venomous  serpents,  fighting  in  the  bosom  that  warms 
them,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  their  envenomed  conflict 
wounding  the  breast  that  nurtures  them.  We  have  no  pa- 
tience with  the  men  that  own  nor  the,  community  that  sup- 
ports these  rival  newspapers.  The  Call  is  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  an  old  man  to  whom  years  ought  to  bring  more 
sense  and  more  discretion.  His  one  absorbing,  soul-shrivel- 
ing idea  is  to  make  his  paper  pay.  The  other  is  directed  by 
an  audacious,  ambitious,  undisciplined  boy,  and  both  would 
drench  the  streets  in  blood  or  envelope  the  town  in  confla- 
gration if  it  would  increase  the  circulation  of  their  respective 
journals.  Utterly  devoid  of  principle,  utterly  destitute  of 
honor,  and  utterly  indifferent  to  the  public  welfare,  they  are 
only  intent  upon  dishonest  gains,  greedy  for  circulation, 
greedy  for  power.  The  Call  lacks  manly  courage;  the 
Chronicle  lacks  honest  sense.  The  Call  would  kiss  the 
devils  foot  for  circulation  and  small  advertisements;  the 
Chronicle  would  fearlessly  assault  the  adamantine  gates  of 
hell  for  the  same  base  consideration.  They  are  enterprising 
and  able  journals,  but  are  unprincipled  to  the  last  degree. 
The  Call  is  utterly  destitute  of  moral  courage,  is  sycophantic- 
ally  subservient  to  a  religious  denomination,  and  has  never 
uttered  an  independent,  manly  thought  that  was  not  inspired 
by  the  personal  vindictiveness  or  malice  of  its  editor;  the 
Chronicle  is  given  to  sensational  scandal  and  personal  gossip 
of  an  indelicate  character.  When  the  town  was  all  excited 
in  the  presence  of  financial  danger,  and  the  streets  were 
filled  with  pale-faced,  anxious  savings  bank  depositors,  the 
Call  reproduced  the  crazy  statements  of  an  ignorant  lunatic, 
who  is  menacing  destruction  to  property,  for  no  other  seem- 
ing purpose  than  to  charge  upon  the  Chronicle  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  financial  panic.  Labor  discontent  has,  by  the  sen- 
sational headings  of  the  Chronicle,  been  magnified  into  an 
alarming  crisis,  in  which  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  city 
have  been  imperiled.  This  was  done  for  the  sole  and  base 
purpose  of  stealing  from  the  Call  some  of  its  ignorant  foreign 
subscribers  and  its  ever  envied  small  advertisements.  The 
Call  is  lured  from  its  first  and  honest  impulse,  and  it  outri- 
vals the  Chronicle  in  the  fullness  of  its  reports  of  labor  meet- 
ings, and  fairly  drools  and  slobbers  over  the  vile  gang  of  in- 
cendiaries who  threaten  to  set  the  law  at  defiance,  and  with 
the  torch  and  noose  disturb  the  nerves  of  timid  men.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  Chronicle  and  Call  this  whole  disgraceful 
businessand  its  consequences  would  have  been  spared  ourcity. 
These  reports,  enlarged,  amplified,  and  exaggerated,  have 
been  spread  broadcast  to  the  world,  dishonoring  our  city-, 
frightening  capital,  disturbing  industries,  and  arresting  all 
legitimate  enterprise,  to  the  ruin  of  our  citizens.  This  mean 
and  contemptible  jealousy  is  a  source  of  untold  evil  ;  every 
disease,  every  failure,  every-  disturbance  of  order,  is  magni- 
fied and  sent  abroad.  Even-  business  and  bank  failure,  even 
to  the  failure  of  paltry  pawnbrokers'  swindle  shops,  is  an- 
nounced to  the  world  in  display  type  as  indicating  great  finan- 
cial distress.  The  burning  of  a  barn  or  chicken-coop  is  a 
"tremendous  conflagration."  A  single  case  of  small-pox  or 
diphtheria  is  nosed  out  by  the  indefatigable  reporter,  and  there 
goes  abroad  the  announcement  that  San  Francisco  is  swept 
by  an  alarming  epidemic.  ^  A  tremor  of  the  earth  is  heralded 
as  a  destructive  earthquake.  It  would  be,  indeed,  surprising  if 
San  Francisco  is  not  considered  abroad  a  place  uncertain  to 
life,  and  where  no  protection  is  afforded  by  the  courts  or 
public  morals  to  society  or  property'.  If  the  daily  press  would 
tone  itself  down  to  a  decent,  modest,  and  truthful  narration  of 
events,  the  labor  excitement,  the  financial  panic  would  dis- 
appear, the  courts  would  do  their  duty,  order  would  be  re- 
instated, confidence  restored,  business  resumed,  and  we 
would  begin  to  realize  the  benefits  of  a  quiet  and  normal 
condition  of  things.  And  what  is  the  remedy  ?  We  answer 
it  is  simple,  immediate,  and  effective.  Let  every  corporation, 
bank,  merchant,  and  business  man  withdraw  from  the  Chron- 
icle and  Call  their  advertisements  till  thev  cease  this  unbe- 
coming and  disgraceful  personal  quarrel ;  till  they  cease  this 
noisy,  offensive  journalistic  warfare  ;  till  they  stop  injuring 
the  property  and  business  of  the  community  by  writing  up 
riots  and  bank  runs,  society  scandals  and  nasty  sensations, 
in  order  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  two  most  reckless 
journals  that  ever  cursed  a  decent  community.  For  the 
Call  we  have  no  respect ;  for  moral  cowardice  we  have  an 
unbounded  contempt  It  is  respectable,  is  enterprising  as  a 
news-gatherer,  and  is  always  decent.  The  Chronicle  in  some 
respects  has  challenged  our  admiration  for  the  fearless  and 
manly  way  that  it  has  assaulted  the  insolence  of  power  and 
stood  up  to  the  assertion  of  the  right  in  the  correction  of  po- 
litical abuses.  It  is  oft-times  bold  and  resolute,  it  is  always 
enterprising.  If  it  would  be  less  sensational,  cease  its  en- 
deavors to  make  itself  readable  by  pandering  to  the  tastes  of 
the  vicious  and  depraved,  and  at  once  rise  above  this  jealous 
newspaper  squabble,  it  would  become  famous  instead  of  being 
merely  notorious.  The  manner  in  which  the  two  journals 
mentioned  have  crooked  the  pregnant  hinges  to  the  blatant 
and  ignorant  Kearney  has  been  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 


The  labor  agitation  is  compelled  to  assume  a  political 
form.  It  can  take  no  other  direction.  If  it  undertakes  by 
violent  language  to  provoke  violent  and  illegal  acts  ;  if  it 
undertakes  to  correct  abuses  by  other  than  legal  means ;  if 
it  undertakes  to  work  even  needed  reforms  through  any 
other  than  legal  measures,  it  necessarily  arrays  the  commu- 
nity against  it,  and  defeats  itself  by  its  own  excesses.  That 
there  are  abuses  in  this  State  of  which  the  labor  element 
has  a  right  to  complain,  none  can  honestly  deny.  The 
presence  here  of  the  Chinese  is  the  first  and  greatest. 
Land  monopoly  is  another.  The  greed  of  corporations  is 
another.  The  unemployed  were  easily  persuaded  by  earnest 
and  seemingly  honest  leaders  that  a  quicker  remedy  could 
be  found  for  existing  evils  than  through  the  tedious  delays 
of  legal  methods.  Carried  away  by  excitement,  they  en- 
couraged their  leaders  to  the  utterance  of  ill-advised  men- 
aces, and  thought  by  threats  and  violence  to  secure  a  more 
prompt  redress  of  grievances  than  could  be  secured  through 
Legislatures  and  courts.  Underlying  this  movement,  is  the 
jealousy  of  the  poor  against  the  rich.  It  is  inspired  by  the 
hope  that  those  who  have  little  or  nothing  may  gain  from 
those  who  have  something,  and  if  a  part)-  shall  eventually  be 
formed  out  of  this  now  somewhat  chaotic  condition  of 
things,  it  will  be  an  agrarian  assault  upon  property  and  its 
privileges.  It  will  seek  to  tax  the  rich,  exempting  by  dis- 
crimination the  effects  of  the  poor.  It  will  say  to  the  small 
farmer  that  the  great  land-owner  should  bear  the  burdens  of 
government  ;  that  the  small  trader  should  be  favored  over 
the  great  merchant ;  the  owner  of  a  modest  homestead  be 
relieved  from  taxes,  while  the  more  pretentious  and  costly 
residences  are  taxed ;  that  the  rates  of  water  and  gas  shall 
be  fixed  by  authority  ;  that  freights,  fares,  and  passage  rates 
over  highways  shall  be  limited.  It  will  seek  to  legislate 
concerning  insurance  and  rates  of  interest.  It  will  endeavor 
to  control  banks,  commerce,  corporations,  and  capital.  It 
will  undertake  to  limit  the  ownership  of  lands.  It  will 
ignore  the  rights  of  individual  property,  and  endeavor  to 
legislate  for  the  masses.  With  such  a  party  in  existence, 
there  can  be  only  one  organization  in  opposition  to  it ;  so 
that  the  issue  will  be,  in  fact,  those  who  have  something 
against  those  who  have  nothing.  This  party  of  opposition 
to  agrarianism — of  conservatism,  of  good  morals,  and  good 
government — will  be,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  Repub- 
lican party.  It  will  embrace  the  intelligence  and  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  nation.  If  this  element  of  agitation  can 
dominate  the  Democracy,  it  will  utterly  destroy  it,  and  drive 
to  the  Republican  ranks  every  sensible  man  who  has  prop- 
erty to  preserve,  and  whose  best  welfare  is  promoted  by  the 
maintenance  of  social  order.  If  the  Democracy  can  control 
this  labor  agitation,  and  enter  upon  such  intelligent  reforms 
as  are  of  recognized  necessity,  a  great  many  moderate  Re- 
publicans will  cooperate  with  it,  and  give  to  it  the  chance  in 
this  State  of  continuing  power.  To  secure  even  this  chance 
of  success,  the  Democratic  party  must  be  prudent,  con- 
servative, and  cautious.  Senator  Rogers  is  doing  a  foolish 
thing  when  he  loses  courage  at  the  beating  of  gongs. 
Mr.  Tobin  will  never  become  an  office-holder  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  votes  of  those  who  would  burn  it.  The  labor 
party  embraces  many  good  men — earnest,  honest,  and  ex- 
cellent citizens.  As  a  party,  it  has  an  honest  purpose. 
There  are  wrongs  that  ought  to  be  redressed,  evils  that 
ought  to  be  remedied  ;  they  can  only  be  remedied  through 
the  law.  Parties  are  now  nearly  equally  divided  in  this 
State.  A  mistake  by  either  gives  the  other  ascendancy. 
Our  people  are  intelligent  and  reflective.  The  majority— 
indeed,  a  very  large  majority — are  owners  of  property  and 
identified  in  all  their  interests  with  property.  Of  the  ten 
thousand  laboring  men  in  procession,  and  who  meet  at  the 
sand  lot,  more  than  a  moiety  are  men  of  homesteads  and 
bank  accounts.  So  we  say  that  the  political  party'  which 
does  not  keep  this  fact  clearly  in  view  will  make  the  blunder 
that  will  send  it  to  defeat  The  party  leader,  ambitious  of 
future  honors,  who  thinks  he  can  ride  this  combing  wave 
successfully,  will  soon  find  himself  heels-over-head  in  the 
surf,  and  will  be  swept  out  to  sea  by  the  undertow.  The 
political  seashore  will  be  lined  by  the  drowned  carcasses  of 
dead  demagogues.  Party  gulls  will  feed  upon  the  rotting 
corpses  of  Rogers,  Tobin,  Johnson,  and  the  other  charlatans 
who  toady  to  the  labor  movement.  The  labor  agitators  who 
are  honest  have  not  gotten  up  this  movement  to  help  party 
demagogues.  They  ask  no  counsel  andjvill  accept  no  lead- 
ership from  a  class  of  politicians  who  now,  for  the  first  time, 
awake  themselves  to  the  necessities  of  workingmen.  The 
paint  is  too  thin. 


Three  additional  candidates  for  Governor  are  in  process 
of  incubation  under  the  political  heat  of  the  artificial  process 
at  Sacramento:  Creed  Haymond,  Ned  Lewis,  and  Tom 
Fowler.  If,  by  efforts  at  honest  and  intelligent  legislation 
and  strict  economy,  they  can  advance  themselves  to  this 
office,  we  shall  give  them  hail  and  welcome.  We  are  on  the 
look  out  for  promising  material  for  the  gubernatorial  place, 
and  just  at  present  have  our  editorial  eye  upon  Mr.  John  H. 
Jewett,  banker,  at  Marysville,  as  a  gentleman  possessing,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  all  the  qualifications  for  the  position. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


PRATTLE, 

Senator  Oglesby,  of  Illinois,  de- 


the  intricate  relations  of  laborand  capital  to  form  and  maintain  with  an  ugly  backward  slant,  projecting  jaws,  and  powerful 
anational  organization.  There  are  many  ways  to  move  on, but  teeth.  The  question  now  is— Were  the  King  of  Men  and  his 
only  one  way  to  standstill;  so  those  who  are  tolerably  content  I  following  the  blackguards  that  Homer  describes  them  the 


clars  hisself  in  favor  of  "Ameri-    v,ith  things  as  they  are   will  be  united,  while  those  who  de- 
can  methods  of  finance."     That  |  s>re  change  will  never  pull  together.     These  are  not  all  the 
is   the   right  spirit,    reasons  why  your  "  movement  "  can  not  have  more  than  a 
my  son :  patriotism  '  local  and  temporary  success,  Mr.  Bones.     There  are  many 
in  evervthin°- !    Let    others,  of  which  I  will  name  four — Keamy,  Knight,  Wellock, 


us  have  also  an 
American  method 
of  arithmetic — 
twice  two  are  five, 
and  seven  from  six  you  can.  Give  us  an  American  system 
of  geometry  with  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  equal  to  two 
right  whales.  What  do  we  care  for  old  Euclid  ?  He  never 
saw  a  fourth  of  July  in  all  his  darned  life  ! 


and  O'Donnell. 


It  is  profanely  reported  that  Mr.  G — kin  of  the  Xation  is 
preparing  a  d — aging  criticism  on  H — en's  Babies. 


thieves  that  the  monk  avers,  or  the  apes  and  gorillas  sug- 
gested by  their  battered  head-pieces  ?  The  supporter  of 
the  last  theory  must  encounter  this  doubt :  perhaps  the  mon- 
key-like nowls  are  their  skulls  as  they  were  before  they  sailed 
for  Troy,  and  came  under  the  refining  influences  of  camp 
life. 


A  widow  and  six  "half-orphans"  in  this  city-  have  the 
hardest  kind  of  feelings  toward  a  compositor  employed  on 
an  evening  journal,  through  whose  fearless  manipulation  of 
the  types  a  lately  deceased  Noble  Grand  was  described  as 
"  a  prominent  old  fellow." 


Apropos  of  vetoing  the  silver  bill,  the  New  York  Tribune 
says :  "  No  President  could  desire  a  nobler  epitaph  than 
'  Saviour  of  the  nation's  honor.' "  On  reading  the  delicately 
advanced  argument,  the  President,  who  is  fonder  of  epigrams 
than  of  epitaphs,  took  a'diamond  ring  from  his  finger  and 
wrote  on  a  pane  of  glass  in  his  study  window  : 

"  '  He  saved  the  nation's  honor ' — be  it  said 
Of  me  when  I'm  politically  dead. 
Meanwhile,  to  keep  my  own  official  breath. 
The  nation's  honor  I  shall  put  to  death." 


The  Chronicle  has  an  ambitious  young  man  who  always 
attends  funerals  and  reports  the  "exercises."  This  use  of 
the  word  "exercises"  in  the  sense  of  "performance"  or 
"  entertainment "  has  warrant  of  neither  necessity  nor  taste. 


A  good  deal  of  nonsense  is  being  talked  about  State  Sen- 
ator Donovan's  bill  prohibiting  "intramural"  interment. 
And,  first,  I  may  venture  to  remind  the  newspapers  that  there 
never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  an  "  intramural "  burial 
in  San  Francisco,  for  the  simple  but  sufficient  reason  that 
San  Francisco  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  a  walled  city.  The 
example  of  London  being  so  frequently  cited  in  this  matter 
— one  wiseacre  gravely  asserting  that  London's  dead  are  bu- 
ried sixty  miles  away — I  may  explain  that  it  is  in  the  City  of 
London  alone  that  intramural  buri?l  is  prohibited,  the  City- 
being  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Town,  in  many  thickly-set- 
tled districts  of  which  are  fine,  growing  graveyards,  making 
a  handsome  profit  out  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  a 
country  life — their  patrons  preferring  to  lie  where  their  gases 
can  commune  with  the  bereaved  survivors.  Mr.  Donovans 
bill  is  undoubtedly  right :  if  exhalations  from  the  dead  were 
yellow,  Lone  Mountain  would  appear  to  enjoy  a  perpetual 
sunset,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  a  sea-breeze  we  should 
all  seem  jaundice  patients,  biliously  dismal  at  the  bottom  of 
a  river  of  golden  syrup. 


To  a  correspondent  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times  is  due  the 

credit  of  discovering,  within  six  weeks  of  the  event,  and 

i  before  any  other  mortal  had   suspected  it,  that  that  great 

•  One  by  one  the  dogmas  of  religion  disappear  from  the  cat-  ■  organ  of  public  opinion!  Brick  Pomeroy:s  Democrat  had  sus. 

egory  of  universal  vermes.     We  have  all  been  taught  that  it ;  pended  publication.      When    Mr.    Stanley   returns  to   the 

is  impossible  to  serve  God  and  Mammon;  yet  Dr.  Stebbins    United  States  t0  receive  the  honors  due  w  the  keen.eved 

and  Deacon  Fitch  manage  it  without  difficulty.     The  Doctor   inteiiigence  and  unconquerable  spirit  that  wrested  from  'the 

!  centuries  the  missing  link  between  the  LuaUaba  and  the 
Congo,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  achiever  of  this  more 
brilliant  feat  of  discovery  will  not  quench  him  in  the  blaze  of 
a  superior  splendor,  nor  shrivel  his  small  scrap  of  notoriety 
in  the  steady  glow  of  a  more  lasting  fame. 


Since  Hayes  is  President  he's  grown  so  fat, 

His  coat  won't  fit  him — hardly  will  his  haL 

"A  plague  of  sighing,"  Falstaff  said,   "and  grief; 

It  blow's  a  man  up  like  a  bladder!"  Beef 

When  reeking  in  a  meat  shop,  orTthe  pegs. 

Makes  the  good  butcher  but  a  globe  on  legs ; 

And  love,  -I  rather  more  than  half  suspect. 

Has,  if  rejected,  much  the  same  effect. 

Xow,  whether  sorrow,  smell  of  meat,  or  love. 

Makes  our  Executive  a  boxing-glove 

In  figure,  I'm  quite  sure  I  can't  conjecture, 

Or  all  commingled  in  a  curtain  lecture 

(For  Madam  H.  is  rather  raw,  though  sweet). 

Or  whether  he's  but  puffed  up  with  conceit. 

Ah !  well,  it  matters  not  if  this  or  that 

Has  clothed  the  Presidential  bones  with  fat  ; 

Enough  to  know  that  all  his  added  weight. 

Though  he  attain  to  Daniel  Lambert's  state, 

Is  private  person  ;  and  we're  but  expected 

To  pay  our  duty  to  the  scrap  elected. 


Senator  Burnside  has  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  all  dis- 
tinctions as  to  race  and  color  in  the  army.  Now,  where  is  the 
sense  of  clothing  a  whole  regiment  of  men  in  sea-blue,  and 
letting  them  wear  faces  that  are  not  uniform  ? 


They  are  going  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  eighteen  holy- 
martyrs  w-ho  were  burned  at  the  stake  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary.  I  have  a  bottomless  respect  for  the  memory 
of  these  people.  If  there  is  anybody  I  admire  without  envy 
it  is  the  conscientious  man  who  will  rather  die  by  splitting  a 
blaze,  surrounding  a  pike-head,  or  boweling  an  unholy  lot  of 
melted  metal,  than  admit  that  white  is  black  when  he  knows 
that  it  is  a  delicate  grass-crimson  shaded  with  cardinal  saf- 
fron. But  as  to  these  particular  saints — I  think  I'll  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  monument  fund,  but  look  round  and  see  if  I 


Sam  Bowles,  it  appears,  made  a  will.     The  circumstance 
is  important,  because  it  reminds  one  that  journalists,  as  a  ■  can't  do  something  for  their  families 
rule,  have  the  best-behaved  families  in  the  world.     It  is  sel-  


The  bloomy-cheeked  young  man  who  was  refused 
employment  at  this  office  last  week  will  please  to  repeat  the 
application.  It  has  been  decided  to  appoint  him  resident 
reporter  at  theSmall-pox  Hospital. 


When  the  State  Senate  adjourned  on  Friday  of  last  week, 
leaving  Senator  Rogers  on  his  hind  legs,  screaming,  "  Mr. 
President '  Mr.  President ! "  an  old  "  scientific  gent "  re- 
marked, sotto  voce :  "  That  organism  has  lost  its  environ- 
ment;" and  training  his  considering  spectacles  on  the  unu- 
sual phenomenon  of  an  existence  deprived  of  its  conditions, 
he  noted  with  satisfaction  the  instant  arrest  of  its  develop- 
ment ;  the  Senator  no  longer  unfolded  his  tale. 


Mr.  Patrick  Barry  has  been  a  second  time  arrested  for 
stealing  handcuffs  from  the  police.  Better  let  that  man 
alone,  or  he  will  walk  off  with  the  City  Prison. 


It  is  reported  that  a  Mr.  Markham  is  going  to  set  up,  in 
this  city,  a  journal  advocating  the  immigration  and  employ- 
ment of  Chinese.  Marky,  I  'm  your  friend  and  admirer — put 
it  there  !  Go  ahead,  man,  and  assert  the  liberty  of  thought, 
the  independence  of  opinion.  Write  out  your  views  and  ex- 
pose them  for  sale.  But  see  here,  darling  :  When  the  public 
goes  into  the  opinion  market,  it  is  to  purchase  what  it  al- 
ready has.     Do  you  twig,  Marky,  do  you  twig  ? 


Senator  Bones,  please  consider  this  :  All  attempts  to  or- 
ganize a  national  workingmen's  party  have  failed,  and  will 
fail.  Such  a  party  would  necessarily  be  based  upon  the  in- 
terests of  labor,  as  against  those  of  capital.  But  the  interests 
of  labor  and  those  of  capital,  where  not  identical,  so  overlap 
and  intersect,  that  a  party  line  can  not  be  dra"w-n  between 
them.  It  is  not  even  possible  to  so  clearly  formulate  the 
the  issues  involved  as  to  enable  any  man  to  say,  with  com- 
prehensible precision,  that  he  is  on  this  side  or  on  that. 
People  differ  about  what  they  think  they  understand,  and 
there  are  not  men  enough  who  really  feel  that  they  understand 


dom,  indeed,  that  when  a  newspaper  man  dies  we  hear  of 
any  relatives  contesting  his  will. 

A  poet  lay  dying.  "  Send,"  said  he,  "  for  the  priest 
And  when  the  holy  man  stood  at  his  bedside  the  fading 
author  said :  "  Father,  absolve  me  from  one  sin  and  I  will 
consent  to  die."  "  What  sin  is  that,  my  son  ? "  "  The  Beau- 
tiful Snow.  If  I  had  had  the  courage  to  put  my  name  to  it 
the  deed  would  not  have  been  so  wicked  ;  but  by  my  selfish 
cowardice  I  have  brought  suspicion  into  ten  thousand  happy 
homes,  and  men  and  women  distrust  their  best  and  truest 
friends.  It  was  I,  and  I  alone,  that  wrote  it  ;  the  country— 
I  swear  it ! — is  as  innocent  as  a  babe  unborn.  May  I,  dare  I, 
hope  that  I'm  forgiven?"  "  My  son,"  said  the  holy  father, 
"you  may  hope.  We  always  grant  absolution  to  the  author 
of  The  Beautiful  Sncnu  when  he  dies  penitent.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  Church."  Then  a  peculiar  light  crept  into, 
and  faded  slowly  from,  the  dying  man's  eyes,  his  tongue 
flickered  for  a  moment  like  a  wavering  flame,  but  he  didn't 
say  anything,  and  soon  afterward  he  had  ceased  to  breathe. 


General  Pleasanton  now  comes  forward  to  aver  that  if 
General  Meade  had  taken  his  advice  at  Gettysburg  they 
would  have  captured  the  Confederate  army.  Well,  it  is  not 
unlikely — if  General  Lee  had  taken  it  too. 


The  Pleasanton  incident  recalls  a  rather  neat  reply  that  I 
heard  made  by  a  Brigadier-General,  whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten, to  General  Buell,  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  "  General," 
said  the  latter,  "  will  you  kindly  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
that  wood  ?  "  "I  will  if  I  can,  sir,"  said  the  subordinate.  "If 
you  can  ?  Why,  how7  many  regiments  do  you  command  ?  " 
"  None  of  the  enemy's,  unfortunately. " 

The  unusual  and  singularly  appropriate  name  of  the  work- 
ingmen's Senator,  the  principles,  expectations,  and  antics  of 
his  supporters,  are  a  theme  altogether  too  tempting  to  be 
lightly  eschewed.  I  have  made  a  number  of  verses  on  it, 
but  the  following  seem  to  tie  nearly  as  bad  as  any  : 

Lo!  fat,  sleek  ravens  clamoring  for  food, 

With  Bones  to  cater  to  the  lawless  brood. 

Into  a  body  that  corruption  fills 

He  undertakes  to  introduce  their  bills. 

Poor  Bones !  your  wiU  you'd  better  make  and  probate, 

For  you  yourself  are  nothing  if  not  crow-bait. 

The  following  is  not  as  much  inferior  to  the  foregoing  as 
it  might  have  been  made  with  more  time  and  patience,  but 
I  hope  its  brevity  will  partially  atone  for  its  publication  in  a 
condition  of  incomplete  demerit : 

Disguised  as  tramps,  thieves  beg  for  thievish  laws  ; 

In  forma  pauperis.    Bones  pleads  their  cause.    ■ 


"  Now,"  says  a  contemporary,  triumphantly,  at  the  end  of 
an  argumentative  article  against  Chinese  immigration,  "on 
which  side  of  this  question  is  the  most  brain  ? "  Well,  on 
one  side  are  you,  and  the  Argonaut,  and  the  public ;  on 
the  other  Fred.  MacCrellish.  The  balance  of  intellect  is 
against  us. 

For  example,  now,  it  can't  be  as  wicked  not  to  be  sorry 
that  George  Rignold  is  sick  as  it  would  have  been  to  make 
him  so. 

Senator  Blaine,  who  has  never  fully  recovered  from  the 

sun-stroke  which  people  called  the  Cincinnati   Convention, 

has  been  visiting  the  Arkansas   Hot  Springs.     The  event 

ought  to  be  commemorated  by  some  such  inscription  as  this  ; 

Here  Blaine  did  a  degree  of  heat  endure. 

Which  if  it  couldn't  heal  him  could  inure ; 

And  people  whispered  with  abated  breath — • 

"In  life  this  invalid  prepares  for  death." 


The  Shah  of  Persia  explains  that  his  intention  to  revisit 
Europe  incognito  is  prompted  by  the  wish  to  still  further  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  people  by  study  and  introduction 
of  European  customs.  If  that  explanation  satisfies  his  wife 
and  mother-in-law,  it  would  be  malicious  to  bring  up  that 
old  scandal  about  the  fat  girl  who  still  sells  periwinkles 
along  the  Thames  Embankment. 


A  French  scientist  has  written  a  paper  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  weather  on  suicide.  Well,  the  weather  seems 
to  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  really.  I  have  observed 
that  in  California  most  of  the  winter  suicides  are  fairly 
attributable  to  the  gloom  and  depression  caused  by  an  occa- 
sional sunny  day. 

"The'  Oakland  (CaL)  Times  is  the  successor  to  the  Oak- 
land Transcript.  It  is  edited  by  j.  A.  Johnson,  a  quaint 
and  genial  writer,  who  has  no  nonsense  about  him." — X.  Y. 
Herald.  This  gratifying  recognition  of  local  modesty  seems 
to  mean  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  the  habit  of  earning 
"last  week's  issue,  sir,"  in  his  pocket.  But  has  he  not 
always  next  week's  issue  in  his  head? 


That  cow-voiced  Sweet  Singer  of  Goat  Island  is  "unpop- 
ular" with  a  nervous  contemporary,  who  crowds  a  bale  of 
cotton  into  each  ear  and  "  registers  an  oath  "  that  it  "  has  got 
to  be  suppressed  by  law."  Yes,  yes,  child  ;  that  is  a  fog- 
horn conclusion. 

And  now  everybody  is  curious  to  know  what  is  Mr.  Michael 
Reese's  adiposition  on  the  silver  question. 

Mr.  Tunstead,  the  Sheriff  of  Marin  county,  is  hanging  peo- 
ple so  neatly  and  pleasantly  that  the  fellows  who  wish  to  die 
During  the  last  century  a  learned  Benedictine  published  a    jn  that  way  are  flocking  into  Marin  to  commit  their  murders, 
ponderous  folio  to  prove  that   Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and    That  is  how  the  rumor  got  out  about  so  many  San  Francisco 
the  other  Grecian  heroes  of  Homer,  were  a  precious  lot  of   capitalists  going  up  to  San  Rafael  "to  live." 
Klephts  and  pirates,  and  that  their  expedition  to  Troy  was  a 

buccaneering  raid  for  plunder.     And  now  a  mousing  eth-  j      A  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel  is  said  to  be 
nologist  points  out  that  the  skulls  Dr.  Schleiman,  the  body-    raphy  of  the  mild  and  smiling  Mr.  Leland, 
snatcher  of  Mycena?,  is  exhibiting  have  cut-water  foreheads,  \  That  Blaudloni  of  Mine 


io 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A  NIGHT  IN  A  BAR-ROOM, 


An  Old  Time  Story,  by  Rambler. 


It  was  away  back  in  the  old  flush  California  days  that,  one 
rainy  October  evening,  a  little  after  dusk,  I  found  myself  at 
a  hotel  at  Bidwell's  Bar,  on  the  Feather  River.  At  that 
period  Bidwell's  Bar  was  but  a  rough  mining  camp,  not  much 
different  from  a  hundred  other  camps  in  California.  I  soon 
discovered  that  some  boisterous  characters  were  guests  in 
the  hotel  where  I  had  found  quarters  for  the  night.  They 
were  miners,  teamsters,  and  stage-drivers;  and  when  the 
supper  was  over  and  the  teamsters  and  hostlers  had  taken 
care  of  their  stock  for  the  night,  as  by  mutual  consent  all 
gathered  in  the  long,  low  bar-room,  to  make  a  night  of  it. 
Some  clustered  around  a  rough  table  to  try  their  fortunes  at 
poker;  the  teamsters  in  a  knot  conversed  upon  the  state  of 
the  roads,  the  probabilities  of  an  early  and  hard  winter,  or 
the  merits  of  their  respective  mules;  a  sententious  stage- 
driver,  called  "  Curly,"  was  telling  characteristic  stories,  and 
all,  for  a  while,  were  in  the  best  of  humor.  At  length,  how- 
ever, there  was  trouble  at  the  poker  game;  a  few  hasty  sharp 
words  were  passed  between  two  of  the  players,  when  they 
sprang  to  their  feet,  and,  for  three  minutes,  fought  like  tigers. 
The  crowd  separated  the  fighters,  and,  as  they  held  them, 
asked  what  the  trouble  was.  One  answered  hotly  :  "  I  had 
just  anted  &  five-dollar  piece,  when  the  black  thief  stole  it." 

"  That  yellow-haired  vagrant  never  had  five  dollars  in  his 
life,"  was  the  reply  of  the  other,  and  then  the  two  men  strug- 
gled like  wild  beasts  to  get  at  each  other. 

Just  then  some  one  in  the  room  saw  something  glisten  at 
a  distance  on  the  floor,  and  picking  it  up  it  proved  to  be  the 
missing  half  eagle,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  money  had 
been  brushed  from  the  table  by  accident. 

Then  mutual  apologies  and  expressions  of  respect  and  es- 
teem followed  between  the  two  men,  a  drink  was  taken  all 
round,  and  the  game  resumed. 

A  broken-off  story  by  "Curly"  was  scarcely  recom- 
menced when  a  man  far  gone  in  liquor  reeled  into  the  room, 
and,  staggering  up  to  the  bar,  demanded  a  drink.  The  land- 
lord was  absent  at  the  time,  but  his  daughter,  a  kindly  faced 
girl,  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  happened  to  be 
standing  near  the  bar,  with  genuine  California  candor,  said  : 
"  You  have  had  too  much  bad  whisky  already;  you  can  not 
get  a  drink  here." 

At  this  the  man  commenced  to  assail  the  girl  with  a  per- 
fect shower  of  epithets,  but  in  an  instant  one  of  the  teamsters, 
called  "  Posey,"  sprang  up,  seized  the  man,  swung  him  to  the 
door,  and  opening  it,  hurled  him  clear  over  the  broad  porch 
into  the  night.  At  that  moment  the  landlady  entered,  and, 
seizing  one  of  Posey's  hands  in  both  of  hers,  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
Posey,  Posey,  1  owe  you  ten  thousand  thanks  for  that  noble 
deed." 

Without  the  change  of  a  muscle  Posey  answered  :  "  A 
thousand  wijl  do,  my  good  woman;  a  thousand's  plenty  for 
carrying  a  small  load  of  freight  like  that.  He  ;s  bulky,  but 
he  don't  weigh  much." 

But  the  episode  furnished  excuse  for  a  drink  all  round, 
and  the  drinks  were  repeated  until  some  of  the  men  present 
had  too  much  aboard.  At  last  Curley,  the  stage-driver,  pro- 
posed that  a  literary  society  should  be  organized;  that  every 
man  in  the  room  should  join  it,  and  that  when  a  member 
was  called  upon  he  should  either  tell  a  story,  sing  a  song,  or 
treat  the  crowd. 

An  uproar  of  approval  followed;  the  cards  were  put  away, 
and  the  fun  commenced.  I  was  one  of  the  first  called  upon, 
and,  to  manage  the  matter  in  the  easiest  way  possible,  I  bade 
the  landlord  "set  it  up "  for  the  boys,  and  to  give  them 
cigars  also.  At  this  they  demanded  my  name,  and  elected 
me  a  true  gentleman  and  thorough  old  Californian,  by  ac- 
clamation, right  there  and  then,  as  a  bystander  expressed  it, 
"  spite  of  his  store  clothes  and  or'nary  looks." 

Then  followed  such  stories  as  were  never  told  outside  of 
California,  such  songs  as  are  only  heard  on  the  turbulent 
frontier,  and  frequent  drinks. 

All  through  the  evening,  a  young  man,  almost  a  boy  in- 
deed, had  been  sitting  alone  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  He 
was  pale  and  frail  looking,  and  had  sat  as  if  half  stupefied 
amid  the  revel,  never  once  moving,  except  when  the  ruffian 
had  insulted  the  girl,  when  he  sprang  to  his  feet;  but  the  big 
teamster  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  so  he  quietly  settled 
back  into  his  chair.  At  last,  one  of  the  men,  excited  with 
liquor,  struck  the  youth  upon  the  shoulder,  and  said,  rudely ; 

"  Come,  pale-face,  a  song,  a  story,  or  a  treat." 

The  young  man  rose  to  his  feet,  and  said,  quietly  :  "  I  can 
not  sing,  I  can  not  tell  stories,  and  I  do  not  drink." 

"  The  deuce  you  can't  and  won't,"  said  the  miner.  "  What 
kind  of  a  white-livered  monkey  are  you,  any  way,"  and  turn- 
ing to  the  crowd  continued  :  "  I  say,  boys,  what  do  you  think 
of  this  rooster?  He  can't  sing,  can't  spin  a  yarn,  and  don't 
drink." 

A  general  howl  followed  this  outburst,  and  the  crowd  gath- 
ered menacingly  around  the  youth. 

Curly,  the  stage-driver,  here  interfered,  and  said  :  "  Young 
man,  better  reconsider;  the  boys  don't  like  it;  try  a  story,  or 
try  a  song,  or  order  the  poison." 

"  But  I  don't  drink,"  said  the  youth;  "  I  can  not  sing,  and 
can  not  tell  stories,"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  turned  a  full,  fear- 
less face  upon  the  excited  crowd. 

A  murmur  of  disapprobation  began,  and  one  rusty  miner 
was  calling  attention  to  a  "city  chap  as  was  too  proud  to  go 
chats  with  common  miners  and  teamsters,"  when  the  big 
teamster  "  Posey,"  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  stopped  him,  and 
marching  up  to  the  youth  said  :  "  I  think  there's  a  misun- 
derstanding here.  If  you  don't  sing,  nor  tell  stories,  nor 
drink,  your  education  has  been  badly  neglected  for  some 
kinds  of  business,  sure;  but  think  it  over  for  a  minute  :  you 
might  do  something  else,  perhaps." 

The  young  man  looked  down  for  a  moment,  and  then  look- 
ing up,  said  :  "  I  might  read  you  something  which,  perhaps, 
would  answer  in  lieu  of  song  or  story." 

"  I  knowed  it,"  said  Posey.  "  I  knowed  there  was  game 
in  him  when  he  jumped  out  of  his  chair,  a  little  while  ago, 
when  the  loafer  commenced  to  insult  the  '  Lily.'  Room 
here,  and  a  light  for  the  boy  to  read  by  ! " 

The  crowd   fell  back,  half  morose  and  half  respectful.    A 

■v?.=  brought,  which  Posey  claimed  the  responsibility 

The  boy  drew  a  little  volume  from  his  pocket, 

er  the  crowd  for  a  moment,  then  opening  the  book, 


examined  it  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  find  the  place,  and  com- 
menced : 

"  When  the  great  and  wise  King  Solomon  dispatched  his 
fleets  to  Ophir  to  gather  gold,  and  gems,  and  rare  wood  for 
the  temple  which  he  was  building,  he  sent  with  them  a  Seer 
to  mark  the  conduct  of  his  men,  that  each  might  be  rewarded 
according  to  his  merits.  When  the  land  of  Ophir  was 
reached,  some  of  the  men  went  at  once  to  the  mines  to  dig 
gold  ;  some  were  employed  with  trains  of  camels,  to  freight 
merchandise  and  food  to  the  mines;  some  with  swift  drome- 
daries carried  the  express  and  gold  dust  between  the  mines 
and  the  sea-shore.  Some  kept  inns,  and  gathered  many 
shekels  by  disposing  of  bad  food  and  furnishing  poor  beds  to 
the  miners." 

"That's  means  you,  landlord,"  said  Posey,  interrupting. 

The  boy  continued  :  "  And  the  Seer  watched  all  these  men 
in  their  daily  and  nightly  employments,  and  took  notes  of 
their  lives.  Almost  every  one  had  left  father,  or  mother,  or 
sister,  or  sweetheart  in  Jerusalem,  and,  amid  the  tears  and 
anguish  of  parting,  had  promised  to  be  faithful  to  the  end. 
But  some  had  forgotten  their  promises  when  far  away.  Some 
would  spend  whole  evenings  in  discussing  the  merits  of  their 
respective  dromedaries,  and  would  do  this  night  after  night, 
until  they  did  not  have  an  idea  above  the  brute  over  which 
they  held  control." 

"That  means  you,  Jake  Farrcn,  and  you,  old  Grimes,  you 
miserable  mule-beating  infidels,"  said  Posey. 

The  young  man  had  a  delightful  voice,  was  a  beautiful  read- 
er, and,  as  he  proceeded,  the  interest  in  his  narrative  in- 
creased.    He  read  on  : 

"  Some  who  were  miners  would  work  all  day,  and  at  night 
spend  their  last  shekel  in  a  game  which,  in  Judea,  was  known 
as  "cinch." 

"  That  !s  you,  Mike  Graley  and  Dan  McNaughton,"  said 
Posey,  "you  disreputable  poker-playing  frauds  !" 

Again  the  reader  proceeded  :  "  Some  desired  to  be  con- 
sidered dangerous  men  and  fighters,  and  would  seek  difficul- 
ties with  men  their  inferiors,  physically,  that  it  might  be  told 
in  the  different  mining  camps  of  Ophir  that  they  were  des- 
perate men,  with  whom  none  might  trifle." 

"That's  you,  Sam  Brown,  you  cowardly  bluffer,"  inter- 
posed Posey. 

"And  some,"  continued  the  boy,  "grew  vain  of  foolish  ex- 
ploits, and  learned  to  expect  praise  for  only  doing  their  duty." 

"  I  guess  that 's  me,"  said  Posey  ;  "  you  are  given  to  such 
thoughts,  sometimes,  you  know  you  are,  you  big  unthinking 
rufrian." 

"Almost  all  learned  to  drink  of  the  juice  of  the  upas  tree, 
and  when  under  its  influence  they  were  guilty  of  unmanly 
and  disgraceful  acts,  which  would  have  grieved  their  friends 
in  Jerusalem  sorely,  had  they  deemed  such  a  thing  possible." 

"That's  us,"  said  Posey,  "and  a  shame  it  is,  too." 

The  boy  continued  to  read  :  "  And  there  flocked  to  Ophir 
strange  women  from  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  and  Midian,  and 
other  lands,  and  beguiled  the  Israelites,  and  made  them  for- 
getful of  their  duties  and  their  vows." 

"  That  hits  the  most  of  us,  too,  I  guess,"  said  Posey. 

Still  the  boy  read :  "  As  the  years  rolled  by  the  men  grew 
more  and  more  groveling,  until  at  last  they  forgot  to  mark 
the  beautiful  sky,  the  delicious  earth,  the  wealth  of  trees  and 
flowers,  the  birth  and  death  of  seasons.  Finally,  the  ships 
were  loaded,  and  were  about  to  sail  for  the  holy  mother- 
land. Then  the  men  flocked  around  the  vessels  and  desired 
to  embark.  But  the  Seer  stood  upon  the  strands  and  bade 
them  stand  back.  To  one  he  said:  'You  forgot  wife  and 
parent  in  search  of  stolen  pleasures  here ;  you  are  no  more 
worthy  to  speak  the  hallowed  name  of  home,  nor  to  kiss  lips 
which  are  pure.' 

"  To  another  he  said :  '  You  have  spent  your  time  in 
revels,  and  your  body  is  filled  with  diseases  which  you 
brought  upon  yourself;  you  are  among  the  unclean  and  have 
no  right  to  go  back  to  become  a  burden  and  expense  to  your 
friends.' 

"To  another  he  said:  'You  have  debased  your  mind 
here  ;  you  can  no  longer  see  the  beauties  upon  the  earth  or 
in  the  heaven  ;  how  could  you  fitly  approach  the  splendors 
of  the  temple  of  our  mighty  Solomon  ? ' 

"And  so,  austere  and  pitiless,  the  Seer  read  the  sentences 
one  after  another  ;  the  ships  cast  off  their  lines,  hoisted  their 
sails,  and  put  to  sea,  carrying  back  but  a  chosen  few  of  all 
who  had  come  in  them. 

"  And  those  who  remained  never  saw  the  glorious  temple 
which  was  their  people's  pride  ;  never  looked  upon  the  white 
walls,  the  sculptured  columns,  the  lofty  arches,  the  beautiful 
gates,  nor  saw  the  sunlight  as  it  flashed  back  from  the  roof 
of  burnished  gold.  They  witnessed  none  of  the  magnificence 
of  its  dedication  ;  inhaled  no  breath  of  its  rare  incense  ; 
looked  not  upon  marvellous  interior  decorations  ;  heard  no 
burst  of  enchanting  music,  and  caught  no  tone  of  Solomon's 
incomparable  prayer.  But  rather,  they  grew  more  and  more 
sordid  and  depraved,  until  they  were  sp  lost  in  utter  bebase- 
ment  that  the  watching  angel  filled  with  sediment  the  w-aters 
of  the  streams,  which  settling  filled  the  harbors  of  the  Ophir 
coast,  until  ships  could  no  more  make  a  haven  there,  and 
finally  the  country  wherein  Solomon  dug  his  gold  was  no 
more  known  to  the  children  of  men." 

With  this  the  youth  ceased  reading,  and  nothing  for  a 
moment  was  heard  save  here  and  there  the  labored  breath 
of  some  strong  man,  and  the  soft  patter  of  the  rain  upon  the 
roof. 

This  lasted  for  a  brief  interval,  and  then,  with  a  voice 
sweet  and  full  and  clear  as  a  lark's  song,  the  boy  proceeded  ; 

' '  O  men  of  the  West !  they  are  thinking  of  you 

On  another  shore  to-night ; 
They  are  thinking  of  you  as  their  leal  and  true, 
As  the  innocent  ones  they  in  childhood  knew, 

When  you  of  your  homes  were  the  light. 

"  They  are  thinking,  and  waiting,  and  counting  the  days, 

Till  you  come  to  them  once  more ; 
Each  morn  they  strain  to  the  west  their  gaze, 
Each  eve  in  fond  voices  they  sound  your  praise, 

Recounting  your  virtues  all  o'er. 

"  Be  true  to  your  manhood,  be  true  to  each  trust. 

Where'er  in  life's  battle  you  stand  ; 
Cleanse  the  heart  from  its  stain,  the  soul  from  its  rust, 
Lift  your  eyes  from  the  ground,  your  minds  from  the  dust, 

Be  true  to  your  race  and  your  land." 

The  harp-like  voice  ceased,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  read- 
ing had  made  a  deep  impression  on  all  who  heard  it.     The 


wife  of  the  landlord  was  the  first  who  spoke.     Approaching 
the  youth,  she  asked  him  if  he  was  a  preacher. 

He  modestly  answered  that  he  was  not,  but  was  a  clergy- 
man's son  ;  that  he  had  tried  mining  in  Plumas  County,  but 
failed,  and  was  then  finding  his  way  on  foot  to  San  Jose", 
where  his  sister,  a  clergyman's  wife,  was  living  ;  that  he 
hoped  there  to  obtain  a  situation  as  teacher,  as  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  work  in  the  mines. 

At  this,  Curly,  the  stage-driver,  aroused  himself. 

"  Pardners,"  said  he,  "you  hear  the  boy.  I  am  sorry  for 
him  so  much  !  "  and  he  laid  a  ten-dollar  piece  upon  the  table. 

"  I'm  sorrier  than  you,"  said  Posey ;  and  he  covered  the 
ten  with  a  twenty. 

A  miner  present  said:  "I  have  no  coin,  but" — here  he 
drew  out  a  buckskin  purse — "  I  will  go  a  little  dust  on  the 
boy  for  the  sermon  he  has  preached  ;"  and  he  emptied  half 
an  ounce  on  the  table. 

The  rest  contributed,  making  the  landlord  treasurer,  and 
when  the  coin  was  counted,  and  the  dust  weighed  and  calcu- 
lated, two  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  were  handed  over  to 
the  boy. 

,  The  youth  seemed  perfectly  overcome  with  the  unexpected 
bounty,  and  tried  in  vain  to  coherently  thank  his  benefactors. 

By  this  time  it  was  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  just  then  the 
overdue  stage  from  Quincy,  Plumas  County,  drove  up  to  the 
door.  There  was  the  usual  excitement  ;  all  hands  rushed 
out  to  see  the  new  arrivals  ;  the  hostlers  took  the  team  ;  the 
passengers  crawled  from  the  mud  wagon  and  entered  the 
house,  and  at  last  the  driver  followed,  his  bearskin  coat  and 
hat  shining  with  the  rain  caught  in  the  shower. 

Curly,  of  course,  knew  his  brother  Jehu,  and  so  saunter- 
ing up  to  him,  said:  "How  are  you,  pard?  What's  the 
news  ? " 

"  All  right,  Curly,"  was  the  response,  "  and  no  news  much, 
except  the  boys  up  above  are  cussing  awful  about  a  fellow 
that  opened  a  game  on  them  and  cleaned  out  every  sport  in 
Quincy  in  one  night.  It  was  a  dead  open  and  shut  steal,  and 
when  the  boys  found  it  out  they  would  have  hung  him  sure,, 
but  he  had  lit  out.  He  got  $3,000  out  of  the  boys  in  four 
hours." 

And  then  the  driver  went  on  to  explain  that  the  sharper 
was  but  a  mere  boy,  a  little  chap,  pale  and  sick,  and  senti- 
mental looking — "  more  harmless  lookin'  than  any  gal  you 
ever  seen." 

Everybody  turned  to  look  at  the  youth  who  had  been 
entertaining  them,  but  he  was  gone,  and  a  thorough  search 
of  the  premises  failed  to  unearth  him. 

Next  morning  one  of  Posey's  mules,  covered  with  mud  and 
still  wet  with  sweat,  came  into  camp  just  as  the  men  were 
getting  up.  The  poor  beast  was  greatly  disturbed,  as  though 
just  in  from  a  cruel  journey.  To  the  bridle  was  tied  a  buck- 
skin purse,  which  Poesy  took  off  and  opened,  when  he  found, 
a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  the  following : 

"On  the  Honcut,  2:30  A.  m. 
"  Dear  Posey  ; — I  could  not  exchange  your  mule  for  another  until  I 
reached  this  point.     It  is  only  eighteen  miles.     Your  mule  is  not  a  first- 
class  saddle  animal,  but  will  do  in  an  emergency. 

"  Truly  yours,  The  Son  of  a  Ci.ergy.man. 

"P.  S. — I  thank  you  for  holding  the  candle,  and  for  the  double 
eagle." 

Posey  read  the  note  aloud,  looked  again  at  his  wearied 
mule,  and  then  said  : 

"  Boys,  look  at  old  Buck,  and  never  again  trust  a  man  who 
can  not  sing,  can  not  tell  a  story,  and  don't  drink !" 


SHORT   STORIES,    BY  SAM    DAVIS. 


A  stock  broker  took  his  neighbor's  wife  out  to  the  Cliff 
House,  said  neighbor  being  out  of  town.  To  avoid  compli- 
cations with  the  driver,  they  conversed  in  French.  When 
they  were  about  to  dismiss  the  Jehu,  he  demanded  $100  for 
his  sen-ices. 

"Why  the  devil  do  you  make  such  an  exorbitant  charge?" 

"  Je  park  Francais?    ' 

Bill  settled  on  the  spot. 


A  poet  once  came  to  "The  Old  Man"  to  collect  for  some 
of  his  verses. 

"Did  you  write  that?"  exclaimed  the  publisher.  "First 
thing  ever  contributed;  let  me  see" — throwing  $30  on  the 
counter,  and  shaking  up  $40  more  in  the  drawer.  "  I 
haven't  enough  money  on  hand  to  properly  remunerate  you. 
Call  again  in  about  an  hour.  I  always  pay  good  prices  for 
such  efforts." 

The  poet  rushed  off,  squandered  $8  for  drinks  on  Clay 
Street,  and  came  back  at  the  appointed  time. 

"  Ah,  yes ;  you  are  our  new  poet.  Here's  a  dollar  for  you ; 
you  can't  live  on  air." 

Poet  faints  on  the  front  steps. 


"Can  I  sell  you  a  ticket  for  Miss  A — 's  benefit?  She 
really  needs  help,  and  her  parents — " 

"  What  does  her  father  do?" 

"Speculates  in  stocks." 

"  Indeed  !  Then  the  family  must  be  in  really  straitened 
circumstances.     Give  me  five  tickets." 


Old  Broad-horns  Bradley,  Governor  of  Nevada,  rivals 
Chesterfield  in  putting  things  politely.  A  sage-brush  poli- 
tician one  day  attempted  to  give  him  advice  about  signing  a 
bill,  whereupon  Bradley  remarked  : 

"  Say-y-y,  Cap,  if  you  ever  git  to  be  Goi:enor  of  this  yeah 
State,  and  I  attempt  to  run  your  business,  you  just  tell  me  to 
go  to  the  devil,  will  you?" 


Michael  Reese  was  once  taking  a  fifteen-cent  dinner  at  the 
Miners'  Restaurant,  when  he  called  loudly  to  the  waiter  : 

"  Do  you  consider  this  good  beef?" 

"  Certainly  ;  cattle  came  all  the  way  from  Texas.  If  they 
hadn't  been  good  beef,  they  couldn't  have  stood  the  trip." 

Sam  Jones  (brother  of  the  man  who  Congressionalized  the 
fastening  together  of  two  short  bits)  was  asked  by  another 
Comstocker  if  a  membership  in  the  Washoe  Club  possessed 
an)r  special  advantages. 

"You  bet.  A  man  comes  to  me  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  'Frisco.  If  he  proves  a  bore,  I  take  him  up  to  the. 
Club — and  lose  him." 


THE   ARGONAUT. 
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THE   BUZZARD. 

One  time  I  ast  my  sister  :  "  Don't  you  think  buzzards  is 
ofle  nasty  birds  for  to  eat  sech  things  as  they  does  ?  " 

And  missy  she  said  ;  "  Wy,  yes,  Johnny,  that's  a  fack,  but 
wot  can  you  xpect  wen  you  refleck  wot  they  lives  on  ?  " 

That's  jist  like  ole  Gaffer  Peters,  wich  gits  fooler  and  fooler 
evry  day  of  his  life.  One  day  my  father,  he  seen  that  ole 
man  a  diggin  a  hole  for  to  set  a  post  in,  and  my  father  he 
sed  :  "  Gaffer,  wot  wil  you  do  with  the  erth  wich  you  take 
out  of  the  hole  ?  " 

Gaffer,  he  thot  a  long  wile,  and  scratch  his  hed,  and  bime 
by  he  sed  : 

"  I  guess  He  have  to  bury  it  in  a  other  hole." 

Then  my  father  he  sed  :  you  better  left  it  in  thisn  and  dug 
a  other  for  the  post." 

Then  Gaffer  he  spoke  up  and  sed  :  "  It  aint  too  late  yet." 

So  he  put  the  erth  back  into  the  hole  wich  he  had  dugged, 
and  wen  my  father  he  come  a  way  Gaffer  was  a  dign  a  other 
hole  for  to  set  his  post  into.  But  wots  ol  that  got  to  do  with 
buzzards  Ide  like  for  to  kno. 

Billy,  thats  my  brother,  he  says  they  is  called  buzzards  cos 
they  buzzes  a  round  dead  horses,  but  if  evry  fool  is  a  goin  to 
be  a  naturalist  I  me  for  drawin  out  ! 

There  was  a  buzzard  and  it  was  a  eatin  a  ded  ephalent, 
wich  smelt,  and  there  was  a  lion.  And  the  lion  he  turned 
his  nose  up,  like  sayn  : 

"  You  ot  to  be  a  shamed,  you  crewel  feller  !  But  if  you  wil 
eat  sech  innicent  little  things  wy  dont  you  kill  em  for  your 
self,  fresh  ? " 

Then  the  buzzard  it  waggled  its  tail,  much  as  to  say  : 

"  Thats  jest  wot  I  wude  do,  but  wen  ever  I  find  one  wich 
is  a  live  there  is  ol  ways  one  of  you  vegetarians  close  by,  a 
mindin  it  so  it  shant  git  hurt.  If  you  re  formers  wude  tend 
to  yure  own  bisnesses  yude  see  me  slotter  em  rite  and  left." 

Then  the  lion  it  wank  its  eye  like  it  said  how  wude  the 
buzzard  kil  em,  but  the  buzzard  shook  itself  much  as  to  say  : 

"  Dont  interrupt  a  feller  wich  is  to  his  dinner." 

KING -FISHERS. 

This  bird  is  too  long  for  to  be  wrote  a  bout  ol  to  one  time,  so 
He  tel  you  a  bout  the  king  now,  and  leave  the  fisher  to  a  other 
day. 

There  was  a  feller  in  France  wich  thot  he  had  a  rite  to  be 
the  king,  and  the  peeples  they  sent  a  deppy  tation  to  him  to 
see  if  they  cude  come  to  a  under  standin.     The  man  he  said : 

"I  never  was  so  hily  honered  in  ol  my  life,  if  you  make  me 
the  king  He  be  the  happyest  king  in  the  world." 

Then  one  of  the  deppy  tation  he  spoke  up  and  says  ; 

"  How  nice  thattle  be,  but  wottle  you  do  for  to  make  us  the 
happyest  peeples  in  the  world  ?  " 

Then  the  man  wich  wonted  to  be  the  king  he  skowled 
black  like  thunder,  and  he  said  ; 

"  My  dear  frend,  you  wander  from  the  subjeck." 

One  time  there  was  a  king  wich  had  got  tired  of  kingin  for 
a  livin,  so  he  made  a  bag  and  stuff  it  ful  of  soddust  and  brand, 
and  drest  it  up  like  hisself,  with  a  crown  onto  its  hed  and  a 
skepter  in  its  hand,  and  set  it  on  a  gold  thrown.  And  wen 
he  had  got  it  instold  he  slipt  out  the  back  way  and  left  the 
country.  The  kings  subjecks  thay  didnt  kanow  wot  was  up, 
but  thay  seen  things  was  different  and  thay  said  : 

"Wot  a  nice  constitootional  sovring  his  majesty  has  be- 
come, hooray ! " 

So  thay  went  on  a  managin  their  own  affairs,  and  a  makin 
a  mess  of  it,  til  at  last  thay  cudent  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
then  thay  said  : 

"  Wot  a  crooel  tirant  that  you  serper  has  be  come,  down 
with  him  ! " 

So  thay  broke  in  the  pallice,  and  tuke  the  bag  and  cut  off 
its  hed,  and  wen  they  see  the  brand  and  soddust  a  pilin  out 
of  its  neck  thay  said  it  was  mity  well  that  sech  a  die  nasty 
was  put  a  end  to  in  good  time,  cos  the  blood  royal  had  got 
pizened. 

And  now  for  a  long  un.      , 

There  was  a  man  in  Chiny  wich  was  named  Chow,  and  he 
kancw  hisself  to  be  wiser  and  gooder  than  any  boddy  in  his 
town,  so  he  called  ol  the  peeples  to  gather  and  said  : 

"  Make  me  yure  king." 

But  the  peeples  opend  their  eyes  wide,  like  a  stonish,  and 
said  : 

"  Wot  impidence,  wy  we  have  knew  you  ol  yure  life  !  " 

Then  Chow  he  dident  say  no  more,  cos  he  see  it  was  no 
go,  so  he  shet  hisself  up  a  hole  year  and  drilled  for  to  be  a 
sojer,  like  Gennle  Macomb.  Then  he  went  to  a  big  town 
where  he  wasent  knew  at  all,  and  said  : 

"  Make  me  yure  king,  and  lie  perfect  you  from  them  fel- 
lers in  that  other  town  wich  I  see." 

But  they  said  :  "  We  dont  want  perfection,  cos  its  a  littler 
town  than  thisn  and  we  can  lick  em." 

Then  Chow  he  went  to  the  little  town  and  said  : 

"  Make  me  your  king  and  He  pertect  you  from  the  fellers 
in  the  big  town." 

But  thay  said:  "No,  cos  them  duffers  is  too  mean  for  to 
return  a  favor,  and  if  you  was  to  pertect  us  from  them  thay 
wudent  pertect  us  from  you." 


So  Chow  he  went  home  and  shet  his  self  up  a  other  year 
for  to  studdy  fynance,  wich  is  how  to  make  money.  Then 
he  went  to  a  other  town  and  said : 

"  Make  me  yure  king  and  He  take  off  ol  the  tackxes." 
But  thay  said :  "  No,  cos  how  wude  you  git  money  for  to 
pay  yureself  yure  salery?" 

So  Chow  he  went  back  home  agin  and  hired  hissef  out  to 
a  lawyer  to  studdy  polliticks,  and  wen  he  had  lernt  em  he 
went  to  a  other  town  and  said : 

"  Make  me  yure  king  and  He  give  you  liberty," 
But  thay  said :   "  We  have  got  a  king ;  wot  is  liberty? " 
Then  Chow  felt  in  suited,  and  went  to  stil  a  other  town, 
and  said,  like  he  said  afore; 

"  Make  me  yure  king  and  He  give  you  liberty." 
But  them  fellers  said :    "  We  have  got  liberty ;  wot  is  a 
king?" 

Now  so  much  studdy,  and  so  frequent  not  gittin  wot  he 
wanted,  made  Chow  go  crazy,  and  he  went  a  pokin  about  the 
country  til  he  come  to  a  other  town,  and  it  was  a  rainin  like 
cats  and  dogs,  and  he  set  down  in  a  street  bare  hedded,  a 
rockin  hissef  2  and  fro,  and  the  peeples  ol  come  out  with 
their  umberellies  to  look  at  him  and  ast  wot  was  he  a  doin 
there  a  catchin  a  cold  in  his  nose.     Then  Chow  he  said  : 

"  I  was  a  thinkin  this  rain  is  a  spilin  yure  umberellies,  and 
Im  a  goin  for  to  have  it  put  a  stop  to  rite  away,  you  bet !  " 
Wen  he  said  it  the  peeples  ol  hollered  3  cheers  and  said  : 
"You  is  jest  the  man  we  want  for  to  be  our  king,  veev  le 
raw/1" 

So  thay  crouncl  him,  and  put  a  jooeled  skepter  into  his 
hand,  and  he  rools  em  with  it  til  this  day,  xcept  wen  it  rains, 
and  then  he  uses  a  iron  rod,  cos  the  wet  woud  spile  it. 

THE  SKATE. 

This  is  a  kind  of  a  fish,  but  I  dont  no  wot  it  is  like,  so  He 
jest  rite  about  the  sort  that  you  ties  onto  your  feets,  cos  then 
you  can  go  wiz  like  a  arro,  yes,  in  deed,  if  there  was  any  ice, 
like  some  times  in  the  feet  hills.  I  like  sno  bollin  well  a 
nough  wen  it  is  fare  play  and  not  hit  me  in  the  nose  wack, 
an  I  like  to  see  slays  run  over  a  dog  and  make  him  holler 
and  say  hooray,  and  I  wude  like  skatin  if  I  cude  stan  up  on 
em  and  not  set  down  til  I  got  done,  but  gimwfi  the  Pacifie 
Coast  evry  time,  not  any  froze  nose  ! 

There  was  a  yung  lady  was  a  bein  tot  how  to  skate  by  her 
yung  man,  and  he  said,  the  yung  man  did : 

"Wy  dont  you  keep  yure  feets  closer  to  gather?  I  never 
seen  sech  a  letter  A!" 

That  girl  she  was  jes  fewrious  like  any  thing,  and  she  set 
rite  down  for  to  take  of  her  skates,  and  he  wanted  to  a  sist 
her  but  she  wudent  let  him  tuch  her,  and  wen  she  was  gon 
home  he  said  to  his  sef ;  "  I  been  a  studdyin  the  picter  al- 
phabet, an  I  got  as  far  as  letter  B."  And  that  feller  he 
never  got  no  further,  but  me  and  Billy  can  say  em  back- 
wards. 

A  other  feller  was  skatin  and  set  down  ker  plump.  Then 
he  thot  he  wude  show  of,  so  he  set  stil  and  lit  his  pipe,  and 
tride  to  be  funny  like  he  had  set  down  a  purpus,  but  wen  he 
tride  to  git  up  he  cudent,  cos  he  was  froze  fast.  He  tuke  of 
his  skates  but  no  use,  and  the  girls  was  ol  a  round  a  gigglin 
fit  for  to  kil  their  selfs.  Then  his  wife,  wich  was  a  big 
wooman,  she  said  :  "  Wot  a  shame  for  them  mean  girls  to 
make  fun  of  you,  you  fool,  servyou  rite !" 

And  she  tuke  him  by  the  coller  and  pulled  hard  as  ever 
she  cude  pull,  but  the  fellers  suspenders  busted  and  he  was 
snaked  -out  of  his  trowsers  like  he  was  a  circus !  So  much 
for  shoin  of. 

Thats  ol  I  kanow  a  bout  skates,  but  wen  it  comes  to 
makin  a  snow  man  I  used  to  be  A  1  at  that  business  at 
Dutch  Flat,  but  no  nose,  cos  it  wudent  stick.  My  sister's 
yung  man  he  says  in  Lundon  they  have  got  a  big  snow  man 
made  out  of  brownze,  and  it  was  made  by  a  famous  scullup- 
tor  named  Foley,  and  repsents  their  prince,  wich  they  thot 
handsem.  And  my  sisters  yung  man  he  says  some  day  a 
antiquerry  wil  be  a  diggin  in  the  ruins  of  Lundon,  and  he 
wil  turn  it  up,  an  scrape  of  the  clay,  and  spel  out  the  scullup- 
tors  name  on  the  pedstal,  and  say : 

"F-o-l-e-y,  Folly.  Wy,  here  is  a  rewd  immidge  of  the 
god  wich  these  peeples  worshipt ;  bless  my  sole,  wot  a 
fright!" 

THE  CAMMLE. 

The  cammle  has  a  hunch  onto  its  back,  and  some  kinds 
has  got  2.  Ime  tole  that  cammles  dident  use  to  have 
hunches,  but  thay  was  giv  em  for  laffin  at  a  hunch  back 
man  ;  but  wot  bisness  did  he  have  to  come  foolin  round 
if  he  wasent  in  for  some  fun? 

Cammles  is  called  the  ship  of  the  desert,  but  aint  got  no 
mast,  nor  no  sails,  and  dont  carry  no  cannons  for  to  kanock 
thunder  out  of  the  Britishers,  wile  the  jolly  jack  tars  climes 
the  keel  and  hollers  hooray,  and  the  captin  sings  Hale 
Culumbus  with  one  arm  in  a  sling !  Thats  the  sort  of  thing 
for  me,  but  cammles  is  good  to  paddle  round  on  dry  land  in 
time  of  piece. 

A  Arab,  wich  had  lay  down  in  the  middel  of  the  day  for 
to  sleep,  woke  up  in  the  evenin,  and  set  up,  and  rubd  his  eys, 
and  said  Allah  be  prased  for  leadin  him  in  site  of  the  Holy 
Mountin.  Then  he  kanelt  down  on  the  sand  with  his  face 
tord  the  Holy  Mountin,  and  kanockt  his  ford  agin  the 
ground,  and  prade  ol  nite,  and  wen  it  was  mornin  he  see  it 
was  only  his  cammle  a  neelin  tween  him  and  the  ski !  Then 
wen  he  seen  how  things  was  he  took  a  stick,  the  Arab  did, 
out  from  under  his  striped  shawl,  and  lade  off  his  turban, 
and  went  up  to  the  cammle,  and  fetched  it  a  offle  wack  long 
side  the  hed,  and  said,  the  Arab  did ; 

"Array,  now,  ye  dhirty  infidil,  fwat  do  ye  mane  wid  yer 
haythen  gammon  to  a  thrue  belaiver?  " 


How  the  women  scared  the  Senate  !  Conkling  said  "  The 
de'il  is  in  it  !  Senators  ain't  free  a  minute  from  the  petti- 
coated  bores  ;"  and  they  surged  around  the  portals,  jostling 
those  imposing  mortals,  hedging  them  in  crinoline  barracks 
just  outside  the  Senate  door.  There  they  blarneyed  them 
and  jawed  them  ;  there  they  lectured  them  and  lawed  them; 
there  they  blandly  overawed  them,  and  explained  to  them 
the  plan  of  the  new  Sixteenth  Amendment,  whose  beginning 
and  whose  end  meant  to  arm  every  dame  and  daughter 
with  a  ballot  like  a  man.  Mrs.  Sara  Spencer  took  her  argu- 
ment to  Bella  Hooker,  and  old  Mary  Walker  shook  her  fist 
at  [Kelley  and  at  Jones,  while  the  plaintive  Mrs.  Crocker, 
who  was  something  of  a  talker,  made  the  Hall  of  Justice 
totter  with  the  thunder  of  her  tones. 
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VI.—"  CICELY."-  ALKALI   STATION. 

Cicely  says  you're  a  poet  —  maybe;   I  ain't  much  on  rhyme; 
I  reckon  you'd  give  me  a  hundred,  and  beat  me  every  time. 
Poetry !     That's  the  way  some  chaps  puts  up  an  idee. 
But   I   takes  mine   "straight  without  sugar,"   and   that's   what's   the 
matter  with  me. 

Poetry!    Just  look  round  you — alkali,  rock,  and  sage; 
Sage-brush,  rock,  and  alkali — ain't  it  a  pretty  page? 
Sun  in  the  east  at  mornin',  sun  in  the  west  at  night, 

And  the  shadow  of  this  yer  station  the  on'y  thing  moves  in  sight. 

Poetry !     Well,  now —     Polly  !    Polly,  run  to  your  mam  ; 
Run  right  away,  my  pooty  !     By  by  !    Ain't  she  a  lamb?^ 
Poetry  !     That  reminds  me  o'  suthm'  right  in  that  suit. 
Jest  shet  that  door  thar,  will  yer? — for  Cicely's  ears  is  cute. 

Ye  noticed  Polly — the  baby?    A  month  afore  she  was  born, 
Cicely — my  old  woman — was  moody-like  and  forlorn  ; 
Out  of  her  head  and  crazy,  and  talked  of  flowers  and  trees — 
Family  man  yourself,  sir?    Well,  you  know  what  a  woman  he's, 

Narvous  she  was,  and  restless — said  that  she  "couldn't  stay." 
Stay — and  the  nearest  woman  seventeen  miles  away. 
But  I  fixed  it  up  with  the  doctor,  and  he  'said  he  would  be  on  hand, 
And  I  kinder  stuck  by  the  shanty,  and  fenced  in  that  bit  o'  land. 

One  night — the  tenth  of  October — I  woke  with  a  chill  and  fright, 
For  the  door  it  was  standing  open,  and  Cicely  warn't  in  sight  ; 
But  a  note  was  pinned  on  the  blanket,  which  it  said  that  she  "could- 
n't stay," 
But  had  gone  to  visit  her  neighbor — seventeen  miles  away! 

When  and  how  she  stampeded  I  didn't  wait  for  to  see. 

For  out  in  the  road,  next  minit,  I  started  as  wild  as  she  ; 

Running  first  this  way  and   that  way,  like  a  hound  that  is  off  the 

scent, 
For  there  warn't   no  track  in   the  darkness  to  tell   me  the  way  she 

went. 

I've  had  some  mighty  mean  moments  afore  I  kem  to  this  spot  — 
Lost  on  the  Plains  in  '50,  drownded  almost,  and  shot ; 
But  out  on  this  alkali  desert,  a  hunting  a  crazy  wife, 
Was  ra'ly  as  onsatisfactory  as  any  thing  in  my  life, 

"Cicely!   Cicely!   Cicely!"  I  called,  and  I  held  my  breath; 

And  "Cicely!"  came  from  the  canyon — and  all  was  still  as  death. 

And  "Cicely!   Cicely!    Cicely!"  came  from  the  rocks  below, 

And  jest  but  a  whisper  of  "Cicely!"  down  from  the  peaks  of  snow. 

I  ain't  what  you  call  religious;  but  I  jest  looked  up  to  the  sky, 
And  —  this  yer's  to  what  I'm  coming,  and  maybe  you  think  I  He  : 
But  up  away  to  the  east'ard,  yaller  and  big  and  far, 
I  saw  of  a  suddent  rising  the  sing'lerest  kind  of  star. 

Big  and  yaller  and  dancing,  it  seemed  to  beckon  to  me  ; 
Yaller  and  big  and  dancing,  such  as  you  never  see  ; 
Big  and  yaller  and  dancing,  I  never  saw  such  a  star ; 
And  I  thought  of  them  sharps  in  the  Bible,  and   I  went  for  it  then 
and  thar. 

Over  the  brush  and  bowlders  I  stumbled  and  pushed  ahead  ; 
Keeping  the  star  afore  me,   I  went  wharever  it  led. 
It  might  hev  been  for  an  hour,  when,  suddent  and  peart  and  nigh, 
Out  of  the  yearth  afore  me  thar  riz  np  a  baby's  cry. 

Listen  !  thar's  the  same  music  ;  but  her  lungs  they  are  stronger  now 
Than  the  day  I  packed  her  and  her  mother — I'm  denied  if  I  jest 

know  how. 
But  the  doctor  kem  the  next  minit ;  and  the  joke  o'  the  whole  thing  is, 
That  Cis  never  knew  what  happened  from  that  very  night  to  this ! 

Bur  Cicely  says  you're  a  poet;  and  maybe  you  might,  some  day, 
Jest  sling  her  a  rhyme  'bout  a  baby  that  was  born  in  a  curious  way, 
And  see  what  she  says  ;   and,  old  fellow,  when  you  speak  of  the  star, 

don't  tell 
As  how  'twas  the  doctor's  lantern — for  maybe  'twon't  sound  so  well. 

Bret  Hakte. 


VII.- HYMN   TO  THE  MOON. 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep. 

Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 

Slate  in  wonted  manner  keep  ; 

Hesperus  entreats  thy  light. 

Goddess,  excellently  bright. 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose  ; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Heav'n  to  clear,  when  day  did  close  : 
Bless  us,  then,  with  wished  sight, 
Goddess,  excellently  bright. 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart. 

And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver ; 

Give  unto  the  flying  hart 

Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever, 

Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night. 


Goddess,  excellently  bright. 


Ben  Jonson, 


THE  FULL  TEXT. 


Argonaut  !  O,  wicked  and  wickedly  ignorant  hebdoma- 
dal !  To  you  are  unknown  the  words  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
and  you  ask  what  they  are.  Bibles  are  expensive,  but  it  is 
harmless  to  quote  to  you  the  phrases  which  you  ask  for. 

"  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you, 
neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God  which  I  command 
you." — Deut.  zV,  2. 

"What  thing  soever  I  command  you,  observe  to  do  it; 
thou  shalt  not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish  from  it." — Deut. 
xii,  32. 

"Add  thou  not  unto  his  words,  lest  he  reprove  thee,  and 
thou  be  found  a  liar." — Prov.  xxx,  6. 

"  For  I  testify  unto  every  man  that  heareth  the  words  of 
the  prophecy  of  this  book  :  If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these 
things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written 
in  this  book.  And  if  any  man  shall  tyke  away  from  the 
words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his 
part  out  of  the  Book  of  Life,  and  out  of  the  Holy  City,  arid 
from  the  things  which  are  written  in  this  book." — Rev.  xxii% 
18-ig.  Selah. 

Dr.  Mary  Walker  picked  out  a  piece  of  black  and  gray 
striped  goods  for  her  new  pantaloons,  and  her  stupid  tailor 
made  them  up  so  that  the  stripes  ran  round  and  round,  and 
before  the  fair  doctor  had  walked  two  block?  with  her  new 
raiment  on,  her  legs  looked  so  like  twin  rattle  snakes  that 
she  had  frightened  five  men  into  delirium  trcmci  '■  '  was 
finally  arrested  as  an  escaped  convict.  She 
right  leg  on  a  sand  bag,  and  is  calmly  wakr 
to  come  to  the  front  door -with  his  bill. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


In  pursuance  of  an  order  posted  up  in  the  green-room  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House  not  many  days  ago,  the  season  at  this  place  terminates 
to-night,  and  some  of  its  self-sufficient  people  put  on  their  wraps  and 
turn  up  their  aristocratic  noses  for  the  last  time,  let  us  hope,  in  the 
-State  of  California.  I  hardly  know  which  to  congratulate  the  most,  the 
public,  which  has  been  so  sorely  afflicted,  or  Manager  Kennedy,  who 
has  had  at  last  the  courage  to  rise  and  deliberately  shake  from  his 
shoulders  the  incubus  that  brought  him  to  his  knees  ;  for,  be  it  known, 
the  ending  of  the  season  was  but  the  making  of  an  opportunity  to  get 
rid  of  a  portion  of  the  company.  It  was  impossible  to  go  on.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  being  expended,  with  a  paltry  hundred  or  two  as 
.1  nightly  return.  The  people  who  had  been  engaged  at  large  salaries, 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  possessed  of  some  talent,  divided 
their  genius  between  making  the  stage  ridiculous,  tramping  to  the  box 
office  after  a  salary — larger  than  they  had  ever  before  received,  or  were 
in  any  way  entitled  to— and  grumbling  at  their  parts  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  theatre.  From  the  first  Kennedy  has  been  too  lenient — too 
much  disposed  to  deal  with  certain  members  of  his  company  from  an 
rs,  rather  than  a  manager's,  standpoint.  He  was  imposed  upon  in 
the  beginning,  evidently,  and  the  imposition  was  followed  up  by  a 
species  of  theatrical  mutiny — a  dissatisfaction  that  has  made  the  present 
disruption  a  necessity.  Incompetency  found  itself  continually  quarrel- 
ing with  patience,  and  the  curtain  goes  down  on  a  state  of  affairs  that 
is,  at  all  events,  decidedly  unpleasant  to  either  talk  or  write  about. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  company  virtually  disbands.  Mr.  Edward 
Thome,  the  leading  man,  and  Miss  Murdock.  the  leading  lady,  will  not 
be  re-engaged.  Neither  will  Mr.  Egberts  or  Miss  Annie  Bleakley.  Mr. 
Stanlev,  the  comedian,  also  retires.  The  loss  of  the  leading  man  will 
not  be  seriously  felt  by  this  community,  I  opine,  and  if,  as  I  understand, 
he  thinks  he  ought  to  be  "starring,"  instead  of  keeping  his  talent 
wrapped  up  in  the  napkin  of  a  stock  company,  he  has  now  a  magnificent 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  in  what  particular  part  of  the  theatrical 
firmament  he  belongs.  He  certainly  has  not  been  a  stellar  attraction 
here.  Of  the  balance  of  the  wanderers  I  have  nothing  particularly 
cheerful  to  say,  unless  it  be  for  Stanley,  who  has  honestly,  I  believe, 
tried  to  do  the  best  he  could.  But  he  finds  himself  unsuccessful  here  as 
a  comedian,  and  though  winning  some  applause  as  a  character  actor, 
has,  in  a  considerate  and  business-like  way,  had  an  understanding  with 
the  management,  and  will  go  where  his  peculiar  talent  is  better  appre- 
ciated. Grismerand  Miss  Annie  Pixley  will  be  retained,  as  will  also  the 
rest  of  the  company,  for  the  time  being,  to  try  and  win  back  patronage 
bv  the  latest  and  most  approved  version  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  which 
will  open  the  new  season  on  the  nth  of  February.  Kennedy  thinks  this 
old  favorite,  in  its  new  dress,  will  be  the  touch-stone  to  a  more  pros- 
perous future.  It  has  been  very  successful  in  making  money  lately 
for  managers  in  Philadelphia,  and  if,  as  is  anticipated,  it  draws 
here  people  who  don't  ordinarily  go  to  the  theatres,  it  may  bring  back 
a  few  of  the  ducats  that  have  so  gracefully  followed  Mr.  McDonald's 
checks.  There  will  be  nothing  spared  to  present  the  piece  properly. 
For  days  the  scene  painters  have  been  busy  with  the  cotton  fields  in  Ala- 
bama and  "  the  old  Kentucky  home."  A  regiment  of— not  Champagne, 
but  real — darkies  has  been  rehearsing  faithfully  even-  day,  and  prom- 
ises some  of  the  most  original  songs  and  break-downs  that  have  ever  been 
witnessed  outside  of  the  "  old  plantation "  itself.  Who  can  say  but 
that  Kennedy's  seeming  dernier  resort  will  prove  immensely  popular. 
We  have  had  about  enough  of  the  strictly  spectacular,  have  we  not  ? 
Nearly  even-  husband  in  the  city  was  satiated  with  the  Black  Crook,  and 
the  lunar  excursion  was  but  a  subterfuge  to  make  deluded  masculines 
see  the  same  female  shapelessness  in  another  light.  And  speaking  of 
this  late  and  most  astonishing  penchant  for  the  leg  drama,  as  illustrated 
by  the  late  run  at  the  California,  I  cannot  refrain  from  mention  of  the 
latest  novelty — the  advent  of  Madame  Rentz's  Female  Minstrels.  That 
they  have  done  a  rousing  business  the  past  week  has  been  due  solely  to 
a  morbid  curiosity  on  the  part  of  not  only  the  young  men,  but  hundreds 
of  those  staid  old  burghers  whose  crowns,  like  the  high  Sierra,  are  per- 
fectly bare  above  the  timber  line.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and,  in  fact,  all 
through  the  week,  the  parquette  and  orchestra  circle  presented  the  same 
glassy  appearance — the  bald  plates  blushing  and  shimmering  in  the  first 
fitfnl  flashes  of  the  footlights.  The  rain,  which  poured  down  in  tor- 
rents, was  but  a  blessed  excuse  for  not  catching  the  last  evening  car  or 
boat,  and  the  alluring  posters  directed  the  steps  of  even*  one  of  them  to 
where  the  circle  of  powdered  women  sat,  with  the  interlocutor  in  the  centre 
and  the  banjo  and  bones  on  either  side.  There  they  were,  row  after  row  of 
them,  wearing  a  look  of  infinite  comfort,  and  experiencing  the  infernal 
delights  of  a  reformed  toper  over  his  first  sly  taste  of  rum.  And  all  this 
for  a  fugitive  glance  at  the  shape  dressing  of  some  six  or  eight  long- 
legged  blondes,  representing  the  Forty  Thieves,  who  marched  about 
with  swords  in  their  hands,  and  run  the  gamut  of  song,  from  "  Char- 
monie"  to  the  "Sweet  Bye  and  Bye."  How  many  heads  of  families  we 
saw  ministering  to  a  morbid  impulse  to  see  this  exhibition.  I  dare  not 
say.  But  the  crush  has  been  a  steady  one,  and  the  contagion  has 
spread,  by  word  of  mouth,  to  such  an  alarming  degree,  that  a  counter 
attraction  is  wanted,  to  switch  back  the  wandering  sheep  to  the  fold  of 
respectability.  In  the  teeth  of  this  opposition  the  audiences  at  the  Cali- 
fornia have  steadily  fallen  off,  and  the  bounding  "  Palladino"  and  toe- 
spinning  "  Rosa,"  with  attendant  corphyees  and  battalions  of  flesh-col- 
ored tights,  pale  into  insignificance  beside  the  single  willowy  form  and 
jtuve  of  Miss  Montague  at  the  Bush  street  rendezvous.  This 
-<i  up  the  Trip  to  the  Moon,  and  the  hoodlumish  pranks  of 
be  replaced  by  the  movements  of  the  magnificent  Maje- 
whose  severe  countenances. have  been  seen  for  some 
i  windows.     The  spectacle  of  jOO,ooo  Dez'ils  will  not 


be  produced  at  the  California,  owing  to  the  expense  of  scenery  and  the 
quality  of  the  translation.  The  Deluge,  another  spectacular  effort,  has 
had  some  preparation,  and  may  be  produced  after  the  Majeroni  engage- 
ment, but  possibly  by  that  time  the  spectacular  furore  will  have  had  its 
day.  In  that  event,  Hill  has  The  Exiles  on  hand,  which  McCullough 
has  secured  in  Boston,  and  which  is  said  to  be  strong  in  action  and 
beautiful  in  its  dressing  and  scenery.  Kennedy  did  have  a  version  of 
The  Exiles  and  intended  to  put  on  the  piece  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
but  knowing  the  utter  incompetency  of  his  company,  a  sort  of  com- 
promise was  made,  giving  Hill  the  full-tide  swing  of  the  attraction. 
After  the  production  of  the  new  version  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  Kenne- 
dy proposes  to  put  on  the  grand  dramatic  spectacle  Sardanapalus, 
which  had  such  a  run  in  New  York,  and  which  he  has  been  holding  in 
reserve  for  a  redeeming  feature.  Following  this  comes  a  string  of 
combinations,  filling  the  time  ,10  July,  and  affording  an  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  company  by  the  engagement  of  people  who  are  at  present 
wrapped  up  in  the  delusion  of  starring  engagements.  The  future  of 
The  Baldwin  is  no  further  outlined  than  the  very  doubtful  opera  bouffe 
season,  which  opens  on  Monday  next,  with  Miss  Catherine  Lewis  as  the 
principal  attraction,  in  La  Elite  de  Madame  Angot.  The  lady  will  be 
supported  by  Henry  Gates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinross,  and  Miss  Marian 
Singer.  What  the  result  will  be.  I  leave  to  those  who  are  always 
sanguine.  Manager  Maguire  is,  by  this  time,  in  New  York,  making  it 
very  lively  for  rival  theatrical  agents,  who  have  been  at  their  wits'  end 
to  handle  him  since  he  stepped  into  the  management  of  The  Baldwin 
the  second  time.  His  new  method  of  doing  business  is  so  reckless  and 
original,  that  competition  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  He  has  put 
the  whole  theatrical  future  of  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  basis  of  "Auction 
Pitch,"  and  insists  that  the  attractions  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Anything  to  keep  The  Baldwin  running,  for  the  proprietor  is  a  million- 
aire, the  house  must  be  made  popular,  and  a  few  thousands  in  the  bal- 
ance is  of  no  particular  consequence  now,  if  the  venture  can  be  made  to 
pay  in  the  long  run.  So.  if  Kennedy's  agent  offers  a  fair  percentage,  or  a 
certainty  of  say  $400  per  week  for  an  attraction,  Maguire  goes  $200  bet- 
ter, and  will  keep  up  the  bidding  till  not  even  the  theatre  rent  stands  be- 
tween him  and  something  he  really  wants.  In  this  manner  he  obtained 
The  Danieheffs  and  the  Union  Square  Company.  In  a  like  manner, 
probably,  he  captured  the  flaxen-haired  Joaquin  Miller  and  his  play  of 
The  Danites,  which  has  been  so  successful  East,  Miller  writes  rfle,  by 
the  way,  that  he  will  accompany  his  play  to  California,  and  is  rather 
curious  to  know  how  it  will  be  received.  If  it  is  as  wild  and  shaggy  as 
his  poetry — enthusiastically,  I  should  say.  Beyond  The  Danites, 
Maguire  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  getting  anything  very  attractive  ; 
but  he  will,  as  assuredly  as  there  is  anything  to  get,  and  his  guarantee 
is  accepted.  John  McCullough  is  also  on  the  war-path  after  attractions, 
and  it  only  remains  for  Kennedy,  Locke,  and  Mrs.  Emerson  to  go  East 
and  bear  the  market,  or  the  spring  rise  will  pull  them  all  up  by  the 
roots.  It  is  how  simply  a  fight  for  existence  with  the  three  principal 
theatres.  It  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated  that  no  profit  can  be 
made  out  of  a  stock  company — not  even  so  good  a  set  of  people  as  con- 
stituted the  Union  Square.  The  "star"  system,  to  which  the  Califor- 
nia has  attributed  so  much  of  its  success,  is  no  longer  to  be  depended 
upon,  for  the  "stars"  have  nearly  all  had  their  day  and  their  ducats 
here,  and  a  second  appearance  would  not  be  profitable.  Now  the 
struggle  is  for  novelties,  and  combinations,  and  new  plays,  and  the 
longest  managerial  pole  knocks  the  dramatic  persimmon.  By  the  way, 
I  see  that  Barton  Hill  has  ungallantly  put  an  injunction  on  Mrs.  Emer- 
son's Baby.  It  is  a  shame,  after  the  promising  rehearsals  of  the  piece. 
It  promised  to  be  just  as  naughty  and  fully  as  nice  as  Pink  Dominos, 
and  the  selfishness  of  the  California  in  abruptly  sitting  down  on  its 
production  has  developed  for  the  infant  a  deal  of  genuine  sympathy. 
The  hearing  in  the  case  is  set  for  Monday,  but  there  is  no  possi- 
bility that  the  injuncted  Baby  will  have  the  ghost  of  a  chance.  The 
Schmidt  Quintette  Musical  Recitals  recommenced  last  evening  with 
considerable  eclat  and  enthusiasm,  the  Mercantile  Library  Hall  be- 
ing filled  to  overflowing  with  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  audience. 
The  excellent  good  faith  in  which  the  management  performed  the 
promises  made  for  the  first  series,  has  gained  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  lovers  of  good  music,  and,  therefore,  the  subscription  list  for  this 
the  second  series  was  very  quickly  taken  up.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  programme  was  a  violin  solo  by  Vieuxtemps — exquisitely  rendered 
by  Mr.  Schmidt,  junior— and  two  movements  from  a  quintette  by  Raff, 
in  which  the  unity  of  expression  and  magnificent  piano  forte  playing  of 
Miss  Alice  Schmidt  created  quite  a  furore  of  applause.  Mr.  Henry 
Norton  sang  charmingly  ;  and  altogether  the  success  of  these  concerts 
was  fully  affirmed  by  the  excess  of  attention  and  appreciation  exhibited 
by  the  refined  audience.  Yours,  etc.  Ergo. 

From  reading  the  Eastern  exchanges,  it  appears  that  Modjeska  has 
carried  dressing  into  the  region  of  high  art  in  New  Y'ork  City,  and  her 
refined  toilettes  as  Camille  are  sening  as  studies  in  costume  for  the 
fashion  writers  of  the  daily  press.  One  writer  remarks  :  "  What  Worth 
calls  '  the  expression  of  a  dress ' — a  hitherto  vague  something— dis- 
closes itself  in  her  beautiful  toilettes.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  illus- 
trate the  prevailing  modes  and  show  the  skill  of  Parisian  contourieres, 
but  they  have  also  a  distinctive  grace  and  individuality  that  are  just  as 
much  Modjeska 's  own  as  is  the  exquisite  art  of  her  acting,  by  which  she 
gives  new  beauty  to  each  role  she  represents.  Her  lithe,  supple,  svelte 
figure  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  slender  styles  of  to-day,  that  no 
matter  how  collante  her  skirts  are,  her  graceful  motions  are  not 
restricted,  nor  are  they  made  too  prominent.  In  the  first  act.  in  her 
gay  days  as  Queen  of  the  Camelias,  she  wears  a  superb  full-dress 
toilet,  with  princess  overdress  and  court  train  of  sapphire  velvet,  cut 
with  low  corsage,  no  sleeves,  and  a  cuirass  falling  on  a  short  skirt  of  ciel 
blue  silk,  trimmed  with  fine  plaitings  down  the  front  and  around  the 
foot.  Wide  white  lace  borders  the  dark  blue  velvet,  and  there  is  much 
tulle  and  lace  about  the  neck.  The  merest  frill  of  tulle  is  around  the 
armhole,  and  a  band  of  black  velvet,  with  a  diamond  ornament,  encir- 
cles the  arm  above  the  elbows.  Her  mantle  is  white  India  Cashmere, 
wrought  with  gold.  Her  second  dress  of  pale  blue  silk — as  pure  and 
delicate  as  the  love  she  begins  to  feel  for  "  Armand  " — is  trimmed  with 
snowy  down.  This  is  a  high-necked  princess  dress,  also  without 
sleeves,  and  though  a  collar  and  bow  are  around  the  throat,  the  "front  is 
cut  out  in  an  open  square  that  displays  the  fair  neck  of  the  wearer. 
Below  this  the  front  is  lapped  by  two  rows  of  buttons  down  to  a  wide 
band  that  passes  around  the  hips.  The  train  is  bordered  with  down, 
beneath  which  peeps  out  a  balayeitse  of  muslin  and  lace.  Her  favorite 
armlets  are  now  of  blue  silk,  both  above  and  below  the  elbow,  and  she 
wears  no  jewels.  In  the  third  act,  buring  the  happy  idyl  in  the  country, 
her  poem  of  a  dress  is  a  soft  caressante  cashmere  of  simple  shape,  with 
sleeves  and  plastron  of  tulle,  and  a  bouquet  of  violets  in  the  corsage. 


In  the  ball-room,  when  she  has  returned  to  her  reckless  life,  she  wears  a- 
brilliant  toilet  of  pearl-white  satin,  a  princess  dress  laced  behind,  with 
square  neck  and  scarf  draper}',  edged  with  fringe  of  pink  flowers,  sus- 
pended by  their  stems.  Her  splendid  necklace  is  of  diamonds  and 
pearls  ;  a  diamond  fillet  in  her  dark  hair  is  fastened  by  a  camelia,  and 
her  long  white  kid  gloves  extend  above  her  elbow.  In  sharp  contrast 
to  this  is  the  last  act,  when  she  dies  in  her  attic  in  a  morning  dress  of 
white  muslin.  Is  not  Worth's  phrase  explained?"  This  bill  of  par- 
ticulars in  the  matter  of  tasteful  dressing  is  enough  to  make  even  Ellie 
Wilton  color  with  envy. 

The  New  York  theatrical  row  has  broken  out  in  verse.  One  side  per- 
petrates this  : 

"Let  Moss  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 
For  'tis  his  nature  to  ; 
Let  Shook  and  Wallack  growl  and  fight, 
>     And  worn-  Boucicault. 
But  Stephen  Fiske,  he  never  lets 

His  angry  passions  rise — 
Keeps  his  Dead  Secret  to  himself. 
And  carries  off  the  prize." 

And  the  other  side  chips  in  with  the  following  : 

"Place  all  the  fault  with  Boucicault, 

The  Conn-troversialist. 
"Tis  there  you'll  find  your  property 

Whenever  it  is  missed. 
As  *  Conn '  once  stole  his  neighbor's  mare. 

And  caught  the  fox  alone, 
Dion  mounts  other  folks's  plays. 

And  thinks  they  are  his  own." 

Mrs.  Edwin  Adams  has  been  at  Long  Branch  lately,  settling  up  her 
husband's  estate.  Mr.  Adams  left  a  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  every- 
thing to  his  wife,  and  made  her  his  sole  executor.  Besides  the  profits  of 
the  benefits,  which  were  very  nearly  515,000,  after  everything  was  paid, 
there  were  two  houses  at  Long  Branch.  When  they  were  bought,  al- 
most twenty  years  ago,  one  was  deeded  direct  to  Mrs.  Adams,  and  the 
other  to  Mr.  Adams.  All  of  the  creditors,  except  those  at  Long  Branch, 
sent  Mrs.  Adams  a  receipt  in  full  for  their  claims,  amounting  to  over 
$3,000,  and  there  was  enough  surplus  from  the  benefits  to  meet  the 
charges  for  Mr.  Adams'  last  days  in  Philadelphia,  though  they  were 
very  heavy,  owing  to  the  number  of  physicians  in  attendance.  But  the 
Long  Branch  creditors,  farmers  who  had  made  money  year  after  year 
out  of  Mr.  Adams'  generosity,  were  the  first  to  seize  upon  the  property 
for  the  satisfaction  of  their  claims.  They  cared  for  nothing  whatever 
except  their  dollars,  and  Mrs.  Adams  had  to  give  abond  in  order  to  get 
some  blankets  and  a  chair  that  Ned  asked  for  in  the  last  ten  days  of  his 
life.  Of  course  he  never  knew  of  the  attachment.  But  the  Jersey  far- 
mers overreached  themselves  by  levying  upon  the  house  and  furniture  of 
Mrs.  Adams — it  was  a  standing  joke  for  Ned  to  say,  "  Look  out,  if  you 
don't  treat  me  well,  I  shall  go  down  to  my  own  house" — and  so  they 
failed  to  recover  anything.  Mrs.  Adams  hopes  to  settle  up  things  en- 
tirely this  month,  and  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jefferson  on  their  Louisiana 
plantation  when  they  go  South.  She  has  given  the  "  Iron  Mask,"  and 
the  mask  itself,  back  to  Mrs.  James  W.  Wallack,  who  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Adams  when  her  husband  died.  His  costumes  she  intends  to  give 
away  to  her  friends,  and  perhaps  some  of  her  plays,  among  which  are 
"  Enoch  Arden,"  and  the  "Dead  Heart,"  in  which  he  made  his  first  hit ; 
"  Narcisse,"  and  one  or  two  which  he  never  acted. 


Piper's  Opera  House — Virginia  City's  new  theatre — was  inaugurated 
last  Monday  evening,  with  an  ovation,  by  the  enthusiastic  Comstockers. 
The  Enterprise  says  of  the  new  house:  "  It  is  a  beautiful  little  temple, 
and  we  heard  only  words  of  praise  spoken  of  it  on  even-  hand.  We  are 
a  little  afraid  that  the  acoustics  of  the  structure  are  faulty,  but  are  not 
sure,  as  the  gallery  had  been  denied  a  real  theatre  so  long  that  their 
feelings  were  almost  irrepressible."  And  this  of  the  performance  :  ' '  The 
company  brought  out  all  there  is  in  the  not  very  deep  or  thrilling  drama 
of  The  Shadows.  Miss  Ellie  Wilton  as  "  Lady  Inez  "  and  Mrs.  Norton 
Bush  as  ' '  Lady  Etheredge  "  sustained  their  respective  characters  finely, 
and  Miss  Wilton  was  called  before  the  curtain  when  the  play  was  over. 
There  never  were  two  better  dressed  ladies  on  any  stage  than  were  these 
two  in  all  their  characters  last  night.  The  musical  burletta  of  Jennie 
Leatherlungs  brought  out  Miss  Katie  Mayhew  in  all  her  glory.  She 
makes  a  splendid  hoodlum,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  see 
her  and  not  think  she  was  a  born  one."  A  very  doubtful  compliment,  I 
should  say. 

Dr.  Hans  Yon  Bulow,  to  show  how  much  humor  can  be  introduced 
into  music,  arranged  and  conducted  the  following  amusing  programme 
at  Glasgow,  recently:  Haydn's  "Farewell  Symphony,"  in  which  the 
players  gradually  quit  the  orchestra,  leaving  the  che/dattaaue  alone  in 
his  glory  ;  Mozart's  droll ' '  Village  "  Symphony,  Beethoven's  ' '  Turkish  " 
March,  and  the  "  Denish  Chorus,"  from  the  "Ruins  of  Athens;' 
Cherubini's  overture  to  the  "  Forty  Thieves  ; "  the  scherzo,  by  Glinka, 
"  Kamarinskaja ; "  'the  "  Perpetuum  Mobile"  Fantasia,  by  Herr 
Johann  Strauss,  besides  his  humorous  "  Potpourri  Quadrille  on  Classi- 
cal Themes,"  "  Persian"  March  and  "  Imperial  City"  Polka  ;  Weber's 
prelude  to  "  Turandot,"  and  M.  Gounod's  "  Funeral  March  of  a  Mari- 
onette," one  of  the  wittiest  scherzos  ever  written. 


The  Dramatic  News  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  Charley 
Thorne  will  play  the  leading  part  in  the  Celebrated  Case,  with  the  Union 
Square  Traveling  Company,  after  all.  He  has  been  grumbling  a  good 
deal  of  late,  though  he  got  double  his  regular  salary  in  San  Francisco. 
When  he  found  it  was  the  idea  to  give  O'Neil  the  part,  however,  he 
backed  right  down. 

Mme.  Marie  Roze,  on  her  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  occu- 
pied the  same  state-room  on  board  the  steamer  Adriatic  which  Titiens 
had  when  she  came  to  this  country.  Mme.  Roze  has  Titiens' jewels, 
valued  at  Sio.ooo,  they  having  been  left  to  her  by  the  great  prima  donna. 
She  also  possesses  the  greater  part  of  Titiens'  wardrobe. 


The  management  of  the  Boston  Theatre  receive  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts  during  the  run  of  The  Exiles,  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre, 
Philadelphia,  for  the  use  of  scenery  and  costumes.  Will  the  same  terms 
be  demanded  of  the  management  of  the  California,  when  the  piece  is 
produced  here  ? 

A  colonial  paper  says  :  There  are  one  or  two  "stars"  on  the  Auck- 
land theatrical  firmament,  but  they  have  not  yet  begun  to  shine.  One  is 
Mr.  Stephen  Massett,  an  elocutionist,  polyphonist,  and  character  delin- 
eator, whose  monologues  are  said  to  be  extremely  clever. 

There  is  a  desire  in  New  York  to  see  Madame  Helena  Modjeska  and 
Mr.  Charles  Fechter  together  in  Camille.  The  gentleman  was  the 
original  "Armand"  in  this  piece  when  it  was  first  produced  in  Paris, 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

Miniature-painting,  which  was  carried  to  such  perfection 
in  the  last  century,  is  almost  a  lost  art  in  the  present.  This 
is  to  be  regretted — it  is  easier  to  regret  than  explain — but 
when  we  consider  the  immense  advance  of  photography  we 
do  not  despair  of  ultimate  consolation.  In  the  beautiful 
miniatures  of  Messrs.  Dames  &  Hayes,  No.  715  Market 
Street,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  a  ray  of  hope.  These  ex- 
quisite pictures  have  most  of  the  merits  of  the  little  paint- 
ings that  so  delighted  our  good  grandparents,  and  their  mar- 
velous cheapness  is  a  distinct  superiority  that  will  be  con- 
ceded by  all.  Messrs.  Dames  &  Hayes  do  all  manner  of 
photographic  work  in  a  style  that  commands  attention  and 
compels  praise. 

Fans,  Dolls,  Toys  and  Articles  dc  Ve'tu  thoroughly  re- 
paired with  GIANT  CEMENT.  Sold  by  all  Druggists 
and  at  417  Washington  Street. 

CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  Rev.  Thomas  Guard,  pastor,  will 
preach  to-morrow  (Sunday)  at  11  a.  m.  and  at  7^  P.  m; 
Sunday-school  at  a  p.  m.     Praise  service  at  6l/i  r.  u. 

Metropolitan'  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  preaches  to-morrow 
at  11  a.  M.;  and  at  7  p.  m.,  Professor  Nathan  Sheppard  will 
give  his  celebrated  lectmre  on  "De  you  know  how  to  hold 
your  tongue?"  On  Monday  evening,  he  will  give  "Dick- 
ens," with  readings. 

BALDWIN'S  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Magi;  ire Manager. 

Mr.  Fred  Lyster Direcnor. 

The  Management  has  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  first  ap- 
pearance of 

MISS    CATHERINE    LEWIS 
OPERA      BOUFFE. 

SUPPORTED   BY 

MISS  HATTIE  MOORE, 

MISS  MARIAN  SINGER, 

MISS  DORA  VISEINIA, 
MR.  HARRY  GATES, 

MR.  HAYDON  TILLA, 

MR.  W.  H.  KINROSS, 

MR.  J.  DAUPHIN. 
GRAND  CHORUS  AND  ORCHESTRA. 


Monday  Evening,  February  4ih,  and  during  the  week, 

LA  FILLE  DE  MADAME  ANGOT. 

Clarrette Catherine  Lewis 


'  Box  Sheet  now  open. 


A 


CARD. 


Furniture  &  Upholstery 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Being  desirous  of  opening  our  new  premises,  which  we  ' 
shall  occupy  on  or  about  MARCH  1st,  with  an  entirely  , 
new  stock,  we  offer  from  this  date  our  present  stock  of 

Furniture^  Uphostcry  and  Bedding 

At  its  actual  cost.  These  goods  are  first-class  in  every 
respect,  and  purchased  from  the  best  manufacturers  in  the 
East  and  Europe  for  cash,  and  will  be.  sold  with  a  full  guar- 
antee to  be  exactly  as  represented ;  consisting  of  Painted, 
Ash,  Maple,  and  Walnut 

CHAMBER   SUITS 

In  an  immense  variety  of  styles. 

PARLOR   AND   LIBRARY   SUITS, 

EASY  CHAIRS,  etc.,  in  an  endless  variety  of  Frames, 
covered  with  Hair-cloth,  Terries,  Tapestries,  Cashmeres, 
Raw  Silks,  Satins,  and  Satin  Damasks  of  the  most  unique 
and  latest  designs,  the  material  and  workmanship  of  which 
is  the  very  best  quality.  DINING,  LIBRARY,  AND 
MARBLE-TOP  TABLES  in  an  unlimited  variety  of  pat- 
terns. MARQUETERIE  CABINETS,  rABLES,  EA- 
SELS, and  WORK  TABLES,  DESKS,  WHAT-NOTS, 
HALL  STANDS,  and  every  article  of  Furniture  imagina- 
ble. Hotel  Keepers,  Boarding  Houses,  or  Private  Parties 
desiring  Furniture  will  find  this  an  excellent  opportunity. 

F.   S.    CHADBOURNE  &   CO., 

727  MARKET  STREET. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND    OF 

Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  BOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING    OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
done  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.    J.    PA1LLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND   IMPORTERS, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House.  6So  Broadway.  New  York. 


Charles  E.  Locke Lessee  and  Manager. 

Frank  La wlor Acting  Manager. 


EVERY    EVENING    UNTIL    FURTHER    NOTICE. 

MATINEE      ON      SATURDAY, 


1  R  E  M  E  N  D  O  U  S 
TREMENDOUS 


SUCCESS 
SUCCESS 


Of   America's  most  refined  and  pleasing  novelty, 

MME.    RENTZ'S 

ORIGINAL    FEMALE     .MINSTRELS  !  ! 

MABEL    SANTLEY'S 

LONDON    BURLESQUE    TROUPE  !  !  ! 

Augmented  by  a  superior  corps  of 

25   SPECIALTY    ARTISTS!  25 
PRICES    AS    USUAL. 

Reserved  Seats  for  each  evening,  including  Sunday,  and 
for  the  Saturday  Matinee,  may  be  secured  in  advance  at  the 
Box  Office. 


JOHN    Di 


AN/EL, 

IMPORTER  AND   DEALER  IN 

ITALIAN     AND     SCOTCH     GRANITE 

MON  U  MENTS. 


All 


tyles  Marble  Mantels  and  Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.    421     Pine    Street,    between    Montgomery   and 
Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


(TCHVWT  QUINTETTE. 


Musical  Recitals  at  Mercantile  Library  Hall. 


n     H.    STREET, 

BOOK,   JOB,   AND   GENERAL 

PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Street, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by,  the  W.  U-  Telegraph  Company. 


SECOND      SUBSCRIPTION      SERIES. 

SECOND  CONCERT,  Friday,  Feb.  15th,  1878. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as 

Cards,  Circulars, 

Bill  Heads,  Envelopes, 

Receipts,  Hand  Bills, 

Letter  Heads,  Notes, 
Orders  of  Dancing, 

Concert  Programmes, 
Bills  of  Lading, 

Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
1  COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc* 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
!  the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


Miss  ALICE  SCHMIDT Plant " 

Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr A 

Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

Mr.  CLIFFORD  SCHMIDT  . \ 

Pup:!  of  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT Viola 

Mr.  ERNST  SCHMIDT Violoncello 

Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 
Assisted  by  MRS.  HENRY  NORTON,  Soprano. 

LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  HARRY  PATEMAN, 

Musical  Director.  Manager. 

Doors  open  at  7.30  p.  m.;  concert  to  commence  at  8  P.  M.; 
carriages  at  10  p.  M. 
.  Box  office  open  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  on   the  morning  of 
the  concert. 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


SEEDSMAN, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vegetable,  Flower, 
Frcit,  and  Tree  Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees, 

425  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DALACE    HOTEL 

RESTAURANT. 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

Quiet  and  desirable  place  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and 

Families. 

ENTRANCE,  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  COURT. 

Warren  Leland. 


AND    CADET    SCHOOL. 


For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


OR      S  A  LE. 


/CALIFORNIA 

PETROLEUM    LANDS. 


O.  H.  BROOKS, 

DEALER    IN    OIL    LANDS   AND    LEASES 

405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TWO     FIFTY-VARA    LOTS 

FOR  SALE, 

Either  as  a  Whole  or  in  Subdivisions. 


I  Lots  i  and  6,  in  Block  No.  iSS,    Western 
Addition. 


THESE   LOTS   ARE  SITUATED  ON 

WEST   SIDE   OF    OCTAVIA   STREET,    BETWEEN 

FILBERT  AND  GREENWICH. 

Cottage  House.     Fine  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees. 

PRICE,    818,000, 

Any  reasonable  part  of  which  may  be  left  on  mortgage  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest.     Inquire  of 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE,  412  Montgomery  Street. 


YOUR   SHIRTS  AT 


iijish's 


Rupture 


CALIFORNIA 

Elastic  Truss  Company, 

615    SACRAMENTO    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

No  More  Metallic  Trusses  Used! 

NO  MORE  SUFFERING  FROM 

IRON     HOOPS 

OR 

STEEL  SPRINGS. 


The  superiority  of  our  Elastic  Trusses  over  the  rigid  iron 
hoops,  which  in  former  days  were  the  only  resources  for  the 
ruptured,  admits  of  no  argument. 

By  means  of  this  appliance  the  pressure  on  the  rupture 
itself  can  be  made  uniform  and  continuous,  and  to  the  extent 
required  in  each  case,  until  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  parts  - 
is  secured,  and  the  consequent  effusion  of  lymph  which  is  so 
essential  to  a  healing  process,  and  from  this  time  to  the  cou- 
clusion  of  the  treatment,  the  pressure,  being  entirely  within 
thecontrol  of  the  patient,  can  be  lessened  daily  as  the  ad- 
hesion progresses  and  the  body  becomes  sound. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  facts : 

1st — There  is  no  spring  to  press  upon  or  to  injure  the  back. 

2nd — It  is  simple  in  construction,  and  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order. 

3d — This  instrument  is  worn  with  perfect  ease  while  riding 
horseback. 

4th — The  rupture  is  retained  and  the  pressure  the  same  m 
any  position. 

5th — It  has  none  of  the  injurious  results  of  Metallic  Trusses. 

6th — It  will  perform  radical  cures  when  all  others  fail. 

7th — It  is  worn  with  ease  and  comfort  night  and  day,  which 
cannot  be  said  truthfully  of  any  metal  Truss  whatever. 

Recommended  by  the 
MEDICAL  FACULTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Trusses  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  mail,  at 
our  expense.  • 

ENDORSED   BY  A   CAPITALIST. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  14,  1S77. 
California  Elastic  Truss  Co.,  615  Sacramento  St. — 
In  the  age  of  progress  a  wonderful  amount  of  skill  and  in- 
genuity is  expended  in  the  construction,  improvement  and 
preservation  of  the  costly  and  intricate  machinery  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  various  articles  so  necessary  to  our  com- 
fort. How  much  more  important  is  it  that  we  watch  with 
rigid  care  that  most  wonderful  machine,  the  human  body. 
I  am  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  for 
your  valuable  invention.  After  wearing  your  Truss  two 
months,  I  would  not  discard  it  and  go  back  to  the  old  Steel 
Truss,  with  which  I  was  tortured  for  years,  for  $500.  For 
general  comfort  there  is  nothing  belter  invented,  or  more 
thorough  and  reliable,  than  the  California  Elastic  Truss.  In 
fact,  forjyears  I  have  been,  through  my  painful  affliction  ac- 
tually ruptured  in  my  mind,  as  well  as  body,  for  my  mind 
was  constantly  averting  to  it  in  a  thousand  different  ways  ; 
but  during  the  last  month  it  is  so  comfortable  that  I  seldom 
reali2e  or  think  of  my  affliction.  I  have  recommended  it  to 
several ;  one,  a  banker  was  so  delighted  with  its  efficency 
that  he  tells  me  he  purchased  the  second  one  at  Sio.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  make  any  proper  use  of  this  letter  that  you 
wish.     I  remain  yours,  etc., 

L.  E.  FAILING  Capitalist. 

CURED. 

California  Elastic  Truss  Co.,  615  Sacramento  Sc- 
Gents  : — The  double  truss  purchased  from  you  some  tw 
months  ago,  for  my  little  boy,  three  years  old,  has  given  en- 
tire satisfaction.  Heretofore  he  has  been  wearing  Steel  Hoop 
Trusses,  which  were  very  injurious  to  his  back,  and  did  not 
keep  up  the  rupture ;  but  your  Truss  has  been  worn  day  and 
night  with  perfect  ease.  One  side  is  entirely  cured,  and  I 
believe  it  will  effect  a  cure  in  both  cases.  I  shall  highly  re- 
commend it  to  all  who  are  afflicted.  Respectfully  yours, 
MRS.  MARY  STEWAR  I 
San  Francisco,  Sept.  1,  1877. 


SCIENCE  APPLIED  TO   RUPTURE. 

THE  LATEST  IMPROVED  APPLIANCE  OF  THE 
CALIFORNIA  ELASTIC  TRUSS  COMPANY. 

In  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  there  have  been  many 
discoveries  and  applications  of  late  years,  having  for  their 
object  the  lessening  of  pain,  the  promotion  of  comfort,  and 
the  cure  of  the  manifold  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Some  of 
them  have  proved  highly  successful,  while  others  have  sub- 
served no  useful  purpose  whatever.  When,  therefore,  there 
is  at  any  time  positive  and  corroborative  evidence  of  inesti- 
mable benefits  conferred  by  any  scientific  discovery,  havinj 
for  its  object  the  good  of  mankind,  it  cannot  receive  to. 
much  favorable  consideration.  Foi  that  reason  the  splendid 
contrivance  patented  by  the  California  Elastic  Truss  Com- 
pany, whose  office  is  at  615  Sacramento  Street,  is  deserving 
of  the  most  intelligent  attention  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  all  persons  having  the  misfortune  to  suffer  from  rupture, 
Without  question  it  is  the  most  perfect  truss  that  has  beei 
invented,  as  it  causes  no  pain  or  unpleasant  pressure,  can  bt 
wom  easily,  assists  in  effecting  a  permanent  cure  without  thi 
aid  of  medicine,  and  immediately  relieves  the  suffering  ant 
inconvenience  which  it  is  the  nature  of  rupture  to  produce 
So  decided  are  the  merits  of  this  elastic  truss  over  evciy 
other  kind,  that  it  has  secured  the  endorsement  of  the  medica 
faculty,  and  is  rapidly  replacing  all  other  contrivances  fo: 
the  same  purpose.  The  truss  consists  of  an  clastic  band  ant 
p__d,  the  latter  being  attached  to  a  spring  coming  out  of  tht 
band  so  as  to  yield  to  every  motion,  and  press  in  a  gentlt 
manner  so  as  not  to  cause  any  irritation,  no  matter  what  p 
sition  may  be  assumed  by  the  wearer.  By  reason  "of  i 
elastic  properties  it  can  be  fastened  with  one  hand  withou 
any  muscular  effort,  and  once  plared  there  is  no  trouble  keep 
ing  it  in  position.  W.  J.  H0r.-2.is  the  patentee,  ^sxA  hi: 
rights  cover  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  One  trial  of  hi 
truss  will  demonstate  its  superiority  :--eral!  ~'h;rs  off  red  ti 
the  public.     As  experience  h^i  :rctl  spriij 

trusses  necessarily  pres.   uj  i.i  parts  o 

the  body  which  before  were  ir  _-'  cor, 

this  is  an  important  point,  t 
cannot  be  given. — Satt  Frs. 
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A  man  never  uses  his  thumb  nail  for  a  screw-driver  but  once. 

One  old  hat  from  America  makes  a  New  Zealander  a  whole  suit  of 
clothes. 

It  must  be  awful  easy"  for  a  wooden-headed  man  to  get  his  hair 
shingled. 

A  little  boy  will  never  willingly  relinquish  any  of  his  cakes  except  his 
spank-aches. 

The  old-line  Whig  is  as  quiet  and  scarce  as  though  he  were  a  late 
bank  president. 

Wish  we  could  have  seen  Kate  Field's  mouth  when  she  was  singing 
through  the  telephone. 

The  newspaper  man  writes  for  his  victuals,  while  the  telegraph 
operator  telegraphs  for  his. 

A  great  many  people  make  a  mistake,  when  they  clit  a  dog's  tail,  in 
throwing  away  the  wrong  end. 

If  the  man  who  writes  anonymous  letters  has  never  stolen  sheep,  it  is 
probably  the  fault  of  the  sheep. 

Among  the  items  in  a  plumber's  bill  are  :  To  searching  gas  leakage. 
50  cents  ;  to  having  found  it.  $1. 

The  Countess  declines  to  appear  in  tights.  She  is  just  a  Modjeska 
woman  as  you  will  find  anywhere. 

A  rough  insulted  a  Quaker  down  in  York,  the  other  day,  and  got  bis 
eye  dressed  :n  drab.     "  Didn't  know  he  was  loaded." 

The  Chicago  Journal  refuses  to  express  an  opinion  on  eternal  pun- 
ishment.    Don't  slander  a  house  you  are  going  to  visit. 

The  mercenary  person  of  the  Oil  City  Derrick  threatens  to  sue  Queen 
Victoria  for  breach  of  promise  if  she  marries  Disraeli. 

Ex -Queen  Isabella  is  a  good  deal  such  a  woman  as  Susan  B.  Anthonv, 
except  that  she  kicks  in  door  panels  when  she  gets  mad, 

Gail  Hamilton,  to-day.  causes  Alexander  Hamilton  to  wish  he  had 
never  been  born,  and  makes  old  Sebastian  Cabot  long  for  death. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  good  die  young,  you  occasionally 
run  across  the  track  of  a  gray-headed  old  saint  of  the  editorial  persua- 
sion. 

When  a  bad  man  dies  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  they  say  he  has  gone 
over  the  river — to  Omaha.  This  seems  to  be  an  ambiguous  compli- 
ment. 

England  to  Russia— "What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  Russia  to  England 
— "  I  mean  just  what  you  do."  Turkey  to  both — "  And  that 's  what's 
grinding  me  to  powder." 

When  a  boy  does  something  funny,  and  you  laugh  at  it,  he  will 
invariably  keep  doing  it  twenty  or  thirty  times  more,  till  you  have  to 
knock  him  down  with  something. 

An  American  naturalist  has  discovered  that  moths  cannot  smell. — Ex. 
That  depends  entirely  on  their  sex.  If  thev  be-he-moths,  they  smell 
terribly,  especially  after  thev-  are  dead. 

Revivals  appear  to  be  just  as  necessary  since  the  abolition  of  perdition 
as  they  were  before.  But  now,  when  a  man  is  urged  to  "flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,"  what  does  he  run  from? 

Japan  has  no  patent  laws.  When  a  Jap  invents  a  square  cart-wheel, 
or  shovel  shaped  like  a  hat-box.  he  reaps  no  further  reward  than  a  brass 
medal,  which  entitles  him  to  a  free  bath  once  a  week. 

Does  the  armless  woman  who  wields  the  pen  with  her  toes  write  a 
good  hand?  Considering  the  difficulty  of  the  feat,  it  would",  perhaps, 
do  to  characterize  her  penmanship  as  a  fine  bold  foot 

Did  you  ever  watch  the  noiseless  movements  of  a  pretty  girl's  lips  as 
her  dress  is  trodden  upon,  and  marvel  at  the  self-command  which  ena- 
bles her  to  do  the  situation  justice  in  so  quiet  a  manner? 

It  fell  about  the  Christmas-tide; 

This  jovial  husband  he 
Did  put  an  E  unto  his  M 

That  stole  away  his  B. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury."  said  a  Sacramento  lawyer,  "at  the  moment 
the  policeman  says  he  saw  us  in  front  of  the  house'  which  was  burglari- 
ously entered,  I  will  prove  that  we  were  locked  up  drunk  in  the  station- 
house!  " 

On  a  recent  trial  a  witness  was  asked  as  to  the  common  sense  of  Jo- 
seph Buckley.  "When  Buckley  was  sober,"  he  said,  "he  was  very 
sensitive — as  sensitive  as  any  other  man;  but  when  drunk  was  very  much 
exaggerated." 

Senator  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  was  shot  in  the  cheek  at  the  battle  of 
Sharpsburg.  The  wound  healed  up,  and  the  cheek  is  as  good  as  it  ever 
was  ;  but  the  bullet — oh,  immortal  gods!  did  vou  ever  see  such  a  hope- 
less wreck  as  that  bullet? 

We  understand  that  the  opening  chapters  of  one  of  Mr.  Evans'  latest 
paragraphs  will  appear  in  the  March  Atlantic,  to  be  continued  as  a 
serial  during  the  greater  pan  of  the  year,  unless  the  magazine  fails,  or 
Mr.  Evans"  breath  gives  out. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring  in  the  joys  of  coming  spring ; 

The  little  hornet  says  he'll  do 

It  gladly,  with  his  sting-a-ling-ting. 

-  ■  TwMu  is  said  by  the  Boston  Herald  to  have  apologized  to  Long- 

V\  fiiuiar,  Emerson,  and  Holmes  for  his  ridicule  of  them  in  his 

Vhittier  dinner.     "  We  have  not  the  letter  at  hand,"  the 

■^i   "  but. understand  that  he  said  to  them,  in  substance,  that 

joI,  that  be  knew  it,  but  that  God  made  him  a  fool,  and  that 

-   is  fool  and  couldn't  help  himself,  and  that  they  ought  to 

-  compassion  on  him,  for  God's  sake,  if  not  for  his  own." 


Coming  back  from  a  little  trip  to  Havre,  a  Parisian  bewails  his  mis- 
fortunes to  his  railway  companion.  "  One  thing  is  certain  ;  you  won't 
catch  me  on  any  more  of  these  pleasure  excursions.  I  lost  my  wife  and 
my  cane."  And  then  he  adds,  with  tears  in  his  voice,  "A  new  cane, 
too !  " 

We  "came  across  an  old  hunting  song  the  other  day,  and  the  refrain 
ran:  "The  hunter  winds  his  mellow  horn,  tira-la,  lira-la.  tira-la,  la." 
Wretchedly  poor  imitation.  It  should  read,  to  keep  up  with  the  times : 
"The  hunter  winds  his  mellow  horn,  gugglety,  gugglety,  glug,  glug, 

"Don't,"  remarks  a  newspaper  moralist,  "don't  be  constantly  re- 
minding your  wife  of  her  faults."  And  as  we  gaze  upon  the  sea  of  bald 
heads  that  glisten  in  the  gas  light  at  church  or  theatre,  we  can't  help 
thinking  that  the  philosopher  should  have  started  out  with  that  advice 
about  twenty-two  years  ago. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  will  not  allow  Patti  to  sing  in  his  empire, 
because  she  charges  too  much  for  seats.  He  says  to  his  subjects  :  "  Py 
lunder!  dot  vas  too  much  vat  you  pays  mit  dot  girl  Patti — dot  ten  tol- 
lars  a  dicket.  You  puys  du  hundret  glasses  peer  mit  dot  money,  and 
you  sings  dem  songs  yourself,  py  tunderl " 

Smith,  of  Smith  &  Biler,  Cincinnati,  Pork,  has  taken  to  patronizing 
art.  He  called  on  a  New  York  painter  recently,  and  commissioned  a 
picture.  "  Something  takin',  you  know — not  too  quiet.  Gimme  some- 
thing showy.  Say  a — an  apple-tree,  all  a  bloomin",  in  a  field  of  yaller 
wheat,  and  autumn  leaves  kinder  lyin'  "round." 

It  is  at  the  Bal  de  l'Opera.     Clementine  lingers  behind  the  curtains  of 
her  dressing-room.     Her  companion  grows  impatient, 
"  Well,  are  you  coming?" 
"  My  costume  has  not  arrived." 
"  Never  mind  !     How  trivial !     It's  not  cold." 

A  Yicksburg  negro  fell  from  the  deck  of  a  steamboat  the  other  day, 
was  sucked  under  a  coal-barge,  came  up  in  time  to  catch  his  breaih 
before  he  slid  under  a  raft  a  mile  long,  and  finally  scrambled  ashore 
down  at  Warrentown,  about  seven  miles  below,  with  the  remark,  "  No 
use  tryin'j  ye  kaint  drown  a  deep-water  Baptis" ! " 

*'  Don't  prevaricate,  sir,"  thundered  one  of  our  trial  justices  to  a  wit- 
ness before  him,  recently,  who  was  trying  to  eva^e  some  important 
question. 

'■  Can't  help  it,  Jedge,"  answered  the  youth.  "  Ever  sence  that  cir- 
cus mule  kicked  out  two  of  my  teeth,  I  is  compelled  to  prewaricale 
right  smart." 

"  Hold  hard,  I  am  Dick  Turpin !  "  cried  a  youth  of  seventeen,  one 
dark  night  not  long  ago,  to  a  gentleman  driving  along  a  lonely  suburban 
road  in  London,  as  he  sprang  from  the  ditch  and  seized  the  horse's 
head.  "Glad  to  see  you,  for  I  am  Inspector  Rowe,  ot  V  Division,  " 
cried  the  gentleman,  as  he  sprang  from  his  carriage,  knocked  down  the 
astonished  highwayman,  and  handcuffed  him. 

He  was  a  Bohemian  of  the  most  impecunious  order,  and  as  he  walked 
along  the  street  with  a  friend,  he  suddenly  stopped,  at  the  stroke  of  a 
church  bell,  and  drew  tight  his  trowsers-buckle. 

"  What  are  you  doing?  "  said  the  friend. 

"  Nothing — nothing— don't  trouble  yourself.  But  I  am  always  very 
regular  with  my  meals.     Six  o'clock — dinner.     Sorry  I  can't  offer  you 


any 


! " 


An  envious  rival  of  Mr.  Bennett's  paper  says  that  Hudnot's  drug  store 
is  the  rendezvous  of  the  New  York  Herald's  intellectual  department  at 
3:15  evenr  morning,  and  it  is  a  spectacle  calculated  to  inspire  the  casual 
observer  with  reverence  for  the  ways  of  metropolitan  journalism  to  see 
an  exhausted  reporter,  as  he  enters,  pant,  "  Tunder,  byes,  but  I'm 
toired!"  "  Phwat  wid,  Patsey?"  "  Wid  wroitin'  cable  specials  to  the 
Herald,  bejabers." 

A  circus  clown  was  overheard  conversing  with  the  proprietor  of  a 
side-show. 

"  I  hear  you're  going  to  marry,"  said  the  clown. 

"Yes,  sir  I    Fine  girl,  too.     Nifty!" 

"Good-looking,  eh?" 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly  that — but  she's  got  fish-scales  all  over  her, 
and  six  fingers  on  one  hand ;  and  that's  what  /  call  a  treasure! " 

Rising  in  his  pulpit,  the  clergyman  said,  with  a  beaming  smile : 
"  Brethren,  I  have  an  important  announcement  to  make  to  you.  Mr. 
Kimb— "'  At  this  moment  the  stampede  began,  and,  though  he  rose  at 
once  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion  and  yelled,  "is  not  here!"  he 
was  too  late  to  arrest  the  flight  of  several  prominent  members,  who  were 
already  out  in  the  open  air  and  flying  for  home  like  startled  fawns. 

A  mean  man,  who  felt  obliged  to  make  a  present  to  a  lady,  saw  a 
statuette  in  a  crockery  store  broken  into  a  dozen  pieces,  and  asked  the 
price.  The  salesman  said  it  was  worthless,  but  that  he  could  have  it 
for  the  cost  of  packing  in  a  box.  He  sent  it  to  the  lady,  with  his  card, 
congratulating  himself  that  she  would  imagine  it  had  become  ruined 
while  on  its  way  home.  The  effect  was  not  what  was  expected,  for  the 
tradesman  had  carefully  wrapped  each  piece  in  a  separate  paper. 

It  is  stated  as  a  fact  that  camel's  hair  shawls  are  made  from  the  wool 
of  the  Thibet  goat.  Thus  the  fondest  hopes  decay.  John  Smith  and 
Pocahontas  were  only  variety  performers.  William  Tell  had  no  bow- 
gun,  no  arrow,  no  apple,  and  no  little  son.  Columbus  did  not  discover 
this  country  until  some  other  fellow  had  been  here,  and  then  he  thought 
our  people  were  natives  of  India.  Men  are  not  what  they  seem.  Women 
seem  more  than  they  are.  Dolls  are  filled  with  sawdust,  and  clergymen 
can  not  agree  about  the  future. 

A  gentleman  having  boasted  that  it  was  easy  enough  to  "do"  rail- 
way companies  out  of  their  fares,  and  that  he  had  passed  from  one 
station  to  another  of  a  certain  road  the  day  before  without  a  ticket,  was 
approached  by  an  officer  of  the  road,  who  wanted  to  know  how  it  was 
done.  The  gendeman  agieed  to  tell  for  a  "consideration."  It  was 
paid,  and  then  the  officer  said : 

"  Now,  tell  me  how  you  did  it." 

"  I  walked,"  quiedy  replied  the  gentleman, 

Jane  Dedman  was  a  red  haired  girl. 

And  handsomer  than  she 
Could  not  be  found  for  ten  miles  round 

This  glorious  countree. 
Jane  courted  was  by  Jim  Malone, 

And  they  were  going  to  wed ; 
But  Tane's  hair  set  Jim's  breath  afire 

And  busted  off  his  head  I 

The  granger  m  the  Kentucky  Assembly  means  to  tolerate  the  lawyer 
therein.  This  we  gather  from  a  masterly  speech  of  a  rural  member: 
' '  I  follow  agricultural  pursuits, ' '  said  he,  adding  rather  redundantly,  ' '  I 
am  a  farmer,  and  am  proud  of  it.  But  I  have  nothing  against  lawyers, 
the  class  that  my  honorable  friend  represents,  I  am  likS  an  old  Meth- 
odist preacher,  who,  when  he  went  around  to  the  members  of  his 
congregation,  came  across  an  old  lady  in  spectacles.  '  Do  you  love  the 
Lord?'  he  asked.  'Well,"  she  said,  'parson,  I  ain't  got  nothm  agin 
him! '  " 

The  other  evening  a  sprightly  little  girl,  about  seven  years  old,  entered 
a  store  on  Montgomery  Avenue,  and,  after  considerable  hesitation,  she 
whisperingly  inquired  of  a  clerk  : 

*'  Do  you  keep  nursing  botUes  here?" 

"  We  do,"  he  answered,  and,  exhibiting  two  or  three  different  styles, 
he  asked  which  she  preferred.  As  she  was  looking  them  over  he  re- 
marked : 

"It's  for  your  bttle  brother,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  sir,  it  is,"  she  stiffly  answered.  "  You  didn't  think  it  was'for 
my  son,  did  you?" 

Her  indignant  look  haunts  him  siill. 


We  don't  want  an  Oregon  girl  for  a  lung-tester.  At  a  singing  school 
there  a  young  man  was  bragging  about  the  strength  of  his  lungs,  and 
invited  a  girl  in  the  company  to  hit  him  in  thebreast.  She  said  she  was 
left-handed,  and  had  been  washing  that  day,  and  was  tired,  and  didn't 
feel  very  active,  but  at  his  earnest  request  she  let  go  at  him.  When  his 
friends  went  to  pick  him  up  he  said  he  thought  he  die  easier  lying 
down.  He  had  lost  all  recollection  of  having  any  lungs,  but  the  young 
woman  consoled  him  by  admitting  that  she  didn't  hit  him  as  hard  as  she 
might  have  done,  because  she  rather  liked  him. 

A  Belfast  (Maine)  house-wife,  who  incautiously  made  use  of  a  rotten 
line  to  dry  her  week's  washing  during  the  furious  wind  of  Monday, 
realized  a  sad  disaster.  All  the  nameless  and  indescribable  garments 
tugged  furiously  at  the  line.  The  shirts  seemed  to  belong  to  giants,  and 
the  drawers  were  filled  with  a  preternatural  plumpness,  until  the  line 
broke,  and  the  whole  laundry  wealth  of  the  household  took  a  flight  up- 
ward and  onward.  A  farmer  living  in  the  southwestern  pan  of  the  city 
saw  their  approach,  led  by  a  pair  of  gray  flannel  drawers,  and  ran  for 
his  gun,  shouting  "Wild  geese ! "  Further  particulars  are  awaited  w  ith 
interest. 

It  was  in  church,  and  the  bright-eyed,  restless  little  cherub  would  stand 
up  on  the  seat  and  spill  the  hymn-books,  and  keep  up  an  incessant 
racket,  while  its  mother  frowned  threateningly  in  the  interests  of  good 
order.  Cherub  committed  some  particularly  flagrant  outrage,  when  the 
scandalized  mother  suddenly  pointed  a  threatening  forefinger  at  it  after 
the  manner  of  long-suffering  mothers  under  such  circumstances,  and 
the  cherub,  after  the  manner  of  cherubs  under  such  circumstances,  just 
opened  its  mouth,  took  that  baleful  finger  in,  and  shut  down  on  it  with 
a  pressure  that  made  that  mother  groan  out  in  the  wTOng  place,  "  Oh ! 
Ouch !     Have  mercy  onus!" 

Deacon  Schollar  and  family  arrived  safely  at  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Salem  is  down  where  they  used  to  have  to  chain  the  teakettle  down  to 
keep  it  from  chasing  the  hired  girl  out  into  the  door-yard,  and  where 
stovehooks  and  things  would  grab  the  old  man  by  the  back  hair  and 
haul  him  out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  They  used  to  burn 
witches  at  a  stake  there.  But  times  have  changed  ;  now  they  marry  the 
witches  and  eat  the  steak,  and  the  plan  works  better.  The  morning 
after  their  arrival,  the  Deacon  felt  in  a  tuneful  mood,  and  remarked,  as 
he  dusted  off  his  coat  with  a  shoe-brush,  that  he  guessed  he'd  go  out 
and  shoot  a  few  clams.  Our  reports  are  to  the  effect  that,  after  skip- 
ping merrily  over  the  bogs  for  a  couple  of  hours,  he  had  run  a  herd  of 
clams  and  two  boxes  of  sardines  up  a  tree,  and  was  astonishing  a  native 
with  a  glowing  account  of  how  ninety-cent  turkeys  grew  on  bushes,  and 
could  be  had  for  the  picking  up  in  the  Western  country. 


Enter  to  dentist  a  sufferer,  with  a  gigantic  cheek,  who  drops  into  the 
chair  and  yells  : 

"  Take  it  out !  Out  with  it !  This  minute  !  Never  mind  if  it  hurts  ! 
Take  a  monkev-wTench,  anything  ;  only  out  with  it,  quick !" 

Dentist,  politely — "Sir,  in  the  course  of  my  long  and  successful  ca- 
reer I  have  made  it  an  invariable  rule  never  to  pull  a  tooth  until  I  had 
satisfied  myself,  by  careful  examination,  that  it  was  beyond  the  resources 
of  my  art  to  give  the  unfortunare  sufferer  relief  by  any  other  method  of 
proceeding  less  extreme  and  painful.  Permit  me,  then.  sir.  in  conform- 
ity with  this  practice,  the  wisdom  of  which  will  commend  itself  to  you 
at  once,  to  proceed  to  examine  the  part  affected." 

Sufferer — "  Here  !  Look  !  Be  quick  !  None  of  your  Evarts'  orations  ! 
Ouch!".  [Howls.] 

Dentist  {apologetically) — "  I  am  afraid,  sir.'that  I  shall  have  to  ask 
your  permission  to  remove  it." 

Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  has  written  some  very  clever  verses  ridiculing  the 
sentimental  ballads  to  which  so  much  music  is  set  now-a-days,  and 
with  which  young  ladies  torture  us  in  every  drawing-room.  They  run 
as  follows : 

"Sing  for  the  garish  eye, 

When  the  moonless  brandlings  cling ! 
Let  the  froddering  crooner  cry. 

And  the  braddled  sapster  sing. 
For  never  and  never  again 

Will  the  tottering  beechlings  play. 
For  bratticed  wreckers  are  singing  aloud, 

And  the  throngers  croon  in  Mav ! 


"Hasten,  0  hapful  blue — 

Blue  of  the  shimmering  brow  ; 
Hasten  the  deed  to  do 

That  shall  roddle  the  welkin  now ! 
For  never  again  shall  a  cloud 

Out-tribble  the  babbling  day, 
When  bratticed  wTackers  are  singing  aloud, 

And  the  throngers  croon  in  May!" 

Sniffles  brought  his  two  weeks'  spree  to  a  close  on  Thursday  night. 
He  lay  on  a  lounge  in  the  parlor,  feeling  as  mean  as  sour  lager,  when 
something  in  the  corner  of  the  room  attracted  his  attention.  Raising 
on  his  elbow,  he  gazed  steadily  at  it.  Rubbing  his  eyes,  he  stared 
again,  and  as  he  stared  his  terror  grew.  Calling  his  wife,  he  asked 
hoarsely : 

"  Marindy,  what  is  that?  " 

"What  is  what,  Likey?" 

Sniffles'  name  is  Lycurgus,  and  his  wife  calls  him  Likey  for  short  and 
sweet 

"Why,  that— that— thing  in  the  corner,"  said  the  frightened  man, 
pointing  at  it  with  a  hand  shaking  like  a  politician. 

"  Likey,  dear,  I  see  nothing,"  replied  the  woman. 

"What!  don't  you  see  it?"  he  shrieked. 

"No." 

"  Then  I've  got  'em.  Oh,  heavens!  bring  the  Bible,  Marindy,  bring 
it  quick !  Here,  here,  on  this  sacred  book,  I  swear  never  to  drink  an- 
other drop  of  whisky.  If  I  break  my  vow,  may  my  right  hand  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and — " 

Here,  catching  another  glimpse  of  the  terrible  object,  he  clutched  his 
wife,  and  begged  in  piteous  tones  : 

"  Don't  leave  me — don't  leave  your  Likey,"  and  burying  bis  face  in 
the  folds  of  her  dress,  he  sobbed  and  moaned  himself  into  a  troubled 
sleep. 

Then  his  wife  stole  gently  to  the  corner,  picked  up  the  toy  snake,  and 
threw  it  into  the  stove. 

A  citizen  of  John  R.  street  not  only  keeps  a  score  or  more  of  hens, 
but  the  family  take  pride  in  them,  and  the  slightest  noise  in  the  back 
yard  at  midnight  arouses  every  inmate  of  the  house.  A  morning  or 
two  since  a  weary-looking  old  chap  called  at  the  side  door  with  a  dead 
hen  in  his  band,  and  when  the  servant  girl  had  summoned  the  lady  of 
the  house,  he  said: 

"Madam,  as  I  was  walking  down  the  alley  just  now-,  a  boy  jumped 
over  your  fence  with  this  dead  hen  in  his  hand.  I  am  poor  and  hungry, 
but  I  am  honest,  madam.  This  hen  belongs  to  you.  She  will  make 
you  a  beautiful  dinner.  I  ask  for  no  reward,  madam,  though  the  smell 
of  coffee  makes  me  almost  crazy  with  delight." 

"Those  bad  boys — they  ought  to  be  shut  up ! "  exclaimed  the  indig- 
nant lady. 

"  So  they  had,  madam.  It  is  a  sin  to  murder  a  young  and  healthy 
hen  in  this  sudden  manner.  I  could  have  taken  the  body  and  sold  it, 
but  I  would  not  do  so  base  a  thing.  No,  madam  ;  I  am  as  hungry  as  a 
wolf,  but  I  am  honest.  There  is  your  hen,  lady,  and  though  I  need 
food  I  will  not — " 

He  laid  the  hen  beside  the  door  and  was  going  away,  when  she  asked 
him  to  come  in  and  gel  breakfast.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  cleared 
the  table,  and  had  been  gone  about  five  minutes  when  the  girl  called  to 
her  mistress : 

"  Why,  this  hen  is  frozen  as  solid  as  a  rock,  and  only  about  half  of  it 
is  here !  " 

The  lady  investigated,  saw  that  it  was  a  "corpse"  which  had  been 
kicking  around  for  days,  and  as  she  rushed  for  the  front  gate,  there  was 
a  bright  red  spot  on  each  cheek  ;  but  the  man  was  out  of  sight. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


<yOHN    T.    LITTLE, 

DISCOUNT    BROKER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT, 

And    Dealer   in    United    States,    State,    City,   and  County 
Bonds,  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 

4i=  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


$400,000 

To  loan  on  City  and  Country  Real  Estate. 


$250,000 

To  loan  on  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 


MERCANTILE    PAPER 

Discounted,  and  Money  loaned  upon  all  kinds  of  Collateral. 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE, 

412  Montgomery  Street. 


j ITTLE 


CUMMING, 


CARPENTERS    AND    BUILDERS, 

7  Post  Street,  corner  Post  and  Montgomery  Streets,   San 
Francisco; 

,$3r  Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work. 
General  j&bbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitted  up. 


/ 


UPORTANT! 


DR.  MINTIE  WOULD  ANNOUNCE  TO  HIS  MANY 
friends  and  patients  that  he  may  be  consulted  upon  and  will 
treat  all  chronic  disease  of  every  kind  and  character,  those  of  a 
delicate  nature,  together  with  those  pronounced  incurable  ; 
and  hereby  invites  all  those  suffering  to  call  and  talk  with  him. 
It  costs  nothing  to  consult,  and  it  may  result  in  your  recov- 
ery. Dr.  Mintie's  Large  Hospital  Experience  in  Philadel- 
phia as  Resident  Surgeon  peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  intricate  and  Complicated  troubles,  and  he 
guarantees  to  cure  every  case  he  undertakes.  The  Doctor 
is  also  sole  agent  for  the  celebrated 

SIR   ASTLEY   COOPER'S 

VITAL    RESTORATIVE! 

The  Great  English  Remedy  for  Nervous  Debility  and  Pre- 
mature Decline  of  Physical  Force. 

THE  VITAL  RESTORATIVE 
Will  positively  cure,  thoroughly  and  permanently  any  case 
of  Exhausted  Vitality,  or  Nervous  Debility,  either  acute  or 
of  long  standing.  The  Vital  Restorative  is  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific prescription,  is  not  a  quack  nostrum,  hence  perfectly  safe 
to  take  ;  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  supplies  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal column  and  sympathetic  systems  of  nerves  new  force, 
purifies  and  enriches  the  blood,  rejuvenating  and  remvigor- 
ating  both  mind  and  body.  Thousands,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  can  testify  to  the  great  restorative  properties  of 
this  really  great  medicine. 

Price,  $3  per  bottle,  or  four  times  the  quantity  for  $10. 
Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  or  C.  0.  D. 


THE  GREATEST  KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 

MEDICINE   IN  THE   WORLD, 

NEPHRETICUMI 

For  Inflammation  of  Kidneys,  Bladder,  Pain  in  the  Back, 
Diabetes,  Bright's  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Try  it !  One  bottle 
will  convince  you  of  its  great  merit.  Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
and  take  no  other.  Everybody  who  uses  it  recommends  it. 
Price,  $1  25P  er  bottle. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
Among  those  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  city  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  A.  E.  Mintie,  M.  D., 
whose  offices  are  at  No.  11  Kearny  street,  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  diploma  from  the  Lying-in  Charity 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia  for  the  treatment  of  female  diseases, 
and  was  Resident  Surgeon  of  the  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  His  great  skill  as  a  physician  has  always 
been  recognized,  and  during  his  practice  in  this  city  he  has 
effected  numerous  cures  of  a  remarkable  character,  so  that 
his  reputation  in  the  profession  has  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  Every  case  which  he  undertakes  to  treat  being 
intimately  known  to  him,  he  is  enabled  at  once  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies,  relieve  his  patrons,  and  secure  their  recov- 
ery.—S.  F.  Post,  Nov.  3,  1877. 

Office  hours,'io  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.;  evenings.  6  to  8;  Sun- 
days, 10  a.  si.  to  1  p.  m.  only.  CONSULTATION  FREE. 
Thorough  examination  and  advice,  including  analysis  of  the 
urine,  $5.  Address  all  communications  (which  are  strictly 
confidential)  to  A.   E.  MINTIE,   M.  D., 

(Graduate  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  Resi- 
dent Surgeon  Orthopedic  Hospital),  No.  11  Kearny 
Street.  San  Francisco  Cal. 
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'0   THE  NERVOUS 

AND  DEBILITATED. 


DR.  STEINHART'S 

ESSENCE    OF    LIFE 

Cures  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Mental  Weakness, 
and  Premature  Decline,  and  will  restore  Exhausted  Vitallty 
positively  and  permanently  without  fail. 

Price,  $3  per  bottle,  or  four  bottles  in  case  for  $10.  Sent, 
secure  from  observation,  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of 
price  or  C  O.  D.     To  be  had  only  of 

DR.    WELLS, 

426    Kearny  Street,  San    Francisco,  California,  where  all 
communications  should  be  addressed. 


P.  S. — Dr.  WELLS  makes  a  specialty  of  the  above  nerv- 
ous complaints,  and  can  be  consulted  during  office  hours 
from  q  a.  m.  to  3  p.  M.  daily,  and  6  to  8  evenings.  Sundays 
from  1  to  3  p.  m.  Consultation,  with  thorough  examination 
and  advice,  free. 


A     D.  REMINGTON, 

[Successor  to  F,  M.  Spaulding  &  Co.] 

PAPER    WAREHOUSE, 

4".  4X3-  and  4*5  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

A.  D.  Remington,  New  York. 
F'  M.  Spauldinc,    F.  W.  Ainsworth,    San    Francisco 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND,  ASTORIA,  Oregon,  LOS  ANGELES, 
SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ,  SAN  DIEGO, 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern  and  Southern 
Coast  ports,  as  follows  : 
Route 

No.  1 — Idaho 

No.  2 — Monterey Every  Monday,  at  4  f.  m. 

No.  3 — Monterey Every  Saturday,  at  9  a.  m  . 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles Sunday,  February  3,  at  10  a.  m  . 

No.  5 — Orizaba Friday,   February  8,  at  10  A.  M. 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles. Wednesday,  February  13,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  5 — Orizaba Monday,  February-  18,  at  10  A.  M . 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles.  .. Saturday,  February  23,  at  10  A.  M. 

No.  5 — Orizaba Thursday,  February  28,  at  10  a.  m. 

For  movement  of  Freight  Boats,  see  Alia  or  Guide. 

PORTS  AT  WHICH  ABOVE  STEAMERS  CALL. 

Route  No.   1 — Embraces  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  direct, 

taking  freight  and  passengers  for  Astoria.     Fare  and  freight 

at  the  lowest  rates.     Receives  freight  every  day,  Sundays 

excepted. 

Route  No.  2 — Embraces  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
Little  River  (Mendocino),  in  Mendocino  County. 

Route  No.  3 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, steamer  leaves  Santa  Cruz  Sunday  evening,  and 
arrives  at  San  Francisco  Monday,  6  a.  m. 

Route  No.  4 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz,  San  Simeon,  Port 
Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San   Buenaventura,  or  Hue- 
Route  No.  5 — Embraces  Port  Harford  for  passengers  only, 
and  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro, 
Anaheim,  and  San  Diego,  for  passengers  and  freight. 

Freight  for  ports  in  Monterey  Bay  and  Oregon  received 
at  Broadway  wharf  every  day.  Freights  for  other  ports  re- 
ceived for  two  days  previous  to  day  of  sailing. 

Where  steamers  are  advertised  to  call  for  passengers  only 
they  also  take  express  matter  and  green  fruit. 

Port  Harford  is  the  landing  place  for  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springe,  Guadalupe,  Lompoc,  etc. 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  the  principal  places  in  the 
State ;  also  to  Arizona,  by  the  cheapest  and  best  routes. 
Stages  and  railroads  make  close  connections  with  steamers 
for  all  the  principal  places  in  the  interior. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  tickets,  call  at  the 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St., 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Frai.cisco. 
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ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


First-class   steamers   with   unequaled  accommodations    for 

passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
Feb.  i3th,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN- 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    E.  C,    PUGET    SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,   Oregon,  on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 
Corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 


fpOR  EUREKA,  HUMBOLDT  BAY, 

-*         CRESCENT    CITY,    PORT    ORFORD,    COOS 
BAY,  AND  UMPQUA,  OREGON, 

The  Ai  Clyde-built  iron  steamer 

PELICAN James  Carroll 

Will  sail  from  Jackson  St.  wharf  on  Monday,  Feb.  4th, 
at  9  o'clock  A.  M.     For  freight  or  passage  apply  to 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  123  California  Street. 


'-THE 


ARGONAUT  BOUND. 


A   VALUABLE    SOUVENIR. 


Sufficient  files  of  The  Argonaut  have  been  preserved 
to  bind  twenty  full  volumes  of  the  old  size  from  March  24th, 
1877,  to  January  5th,  1878.  Those  of  our  readers  who  desire 
to  preserve  this  the  infant  record  of  The  Argonaut  can  be 
accommodated  with  the  bound  volume  by  applying  at  the 
business  office,  522  California  Street.  As  the  number  ©f  vol- 
umes is  limited,  it  would  be  well  to  apply  early, 


0. 


F.   WILLEY  &■  CO., 


IMPORTERS   AND   MANfFACTCRERS   OF 


FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 

BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.  D.  ROGERS,  Philadelphia, 

C.  S.  CAFFREY,  Camden,  X.  J., 
WOOD  BROTHERS,  New  York, 

H.  KILLAM  &  CO.,  New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


ALSO,    AGENTS   FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  EYWOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 
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OHN  H.  CARMANY  &>  CO., 

NEWSPAPER,  BOOK,  AND  JOE 

PRINTERS, 

409  Washington-  Stkeet,  San  Francisco. 


Publishers  of  the  Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review, 

California   Horticulturist,    San    Francisco   Market 

Review  (letter-sheet  form),  Wine  and  Liquor 

Herald  Freight  Circular,  etc.,  etc. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD— 

•^  NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Monday,  October  sad,  1867,  Passenger  Trains 
will  leave  San  Francisco  from  the  Passenger  Depot  on 
Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as  follows: 

8 .30  A-  M-,'Daily,  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy, 

'J)  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad, 

and  all  way  stations,  making  Stage  connections  at  San 
Mateo  for  Half  Moon  Bay  and  Peseadero  ;  at  Redwood  for 
Woodside,  Searsville,  and  Peseadero ;  at  San  Jose  for  Los 
Gatosand  Lexington;  at  Gilroy  for  Los  Banos  and  Fire- 
baugh's;  at  Sargent's  for  San  Juan  and  Natividad;  at  Sole- 
dad  for  Paraiso  Springs,  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Buenaventura,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

At  PAJARO  connects  with  the  SANTA  CRUZ  R.  R. 
for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz. 

//2C  A-   M->   Daily,  for  Menlo  Park 

*J      and  Way  Stations. 

Jt  pr  P.   M.,  Daily,   Sundays   excepted, 
*_/      for  San  Jose,  Gilroy.  and  Way  Stations. 

//   /If)  P-   M-i   Daily,  for  San   Jose   and 

q-'^f-V     Way  Stations. 

A    on  P-  M.j  Daily,  for  Menlo  Park  and 

W'0W     Way  Stations. 

EXTRA  TRAIN  ON  SUNDAYS  DISCONTINUED. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of  the 
road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  via  OAKLAND, 
leaving  San  Francisco,  via  Ferry  Landing,  Market  Street, 
at  4  p.  m.,  daily,  and  making  close  connection  at  Goshen  for 
Sumner,  Mojave,  Los  Angeles,  Wilmington,  Anaheim,  Col- 
ton,  and  Colorado  River. 


ATORTH    PACIFIC    COAST     RAIL- 
-L  V  ROAD. 

.WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Monday  Nov.  5th,  1877,  the  new,   swift,  and 
elegantly  appointed  steamer, 

SAN  RAFAEL, 
Will  run  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Quentin  (connect- 
ting  with  trains  at  latter  place),  as  follows: 
WEEK  DAYS. 
Leave  San  Francisco,  via  San 
Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 
*io.oo  a.  m.  and  4.30  P.  M. 
for  San  Quentin,  San  Ra- 
fael, and  Junction. 
2.00  p.   i\.  for   San   Quentin 
and  San  Rafael. 
*The  10.00  a.  m.  boat  connects  with  through  trains  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  intermediate  stations,  and  runs  DAILY. 
Stage  leaves  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Monday 
for  Fort  Ross,  Timber  Cove,  Salt  Point,  Fisk's  Mills,  Stew- 
art's  Point,    Gualala,    Fish   Rock,    Point    Arena,    Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarra  Ridge,  and  Mendocino  City. 
SUNDAYS. 


Leave  San  Rafael,  ■ 
Quentin  Ferry, 


3.oo  a.  m.,  12.20  p.  m.,  and 
3.05  P.  m.  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Leave  San   Rafael,   via  San 
Quentin  Ferry, 


Leave  San  Francisco  via  San 

Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 
~io.oo  a.  M.  and  4.30  p.  m.  for 

San  Quentin,  San  Rafael, 

and  Junction. 

This  is  an  excursion  train  as  far  as  Olema,  and  beyond 
a  regular  train  to  Duncan  Mills. 

DEPARTURES  via  SAUCELITO  FERRY,  DAVIS  ST. 


00  a.  m.  and  3.05  P.  M.  for 
San  Francisco. 


Leave  San  Rafael  week  day? 
7.00  a.  m.  for  San  Francis- 
co. Sundays,  4.15  p.  m.  for 
San  Rafael. 


Leave  San  Francisco  week 
days  5.00  p.  M.  for  all  points 
between  Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael.  Sundays,  10.00  A. 
M.  for  all  points  along  line 
of  road. 


THREE-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Tickets  from  San   Francisco,  via  San  Quentin  Ferry,  to 
Duncan  Mills  and  return,  good  from  Saturday  till  Monday, 
Fare  $5. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
The  10.00  a.  m.  boat,  via  either  San  Quentin  or  Saucelito 
Ferry,  connects  with  Excursion  Train  for  Olema. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTV,  General  Manager. 


s 


AUCELITO  FERRY. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

On  and  after  Nov.  5th,   1877,  a  swift  and  commodious 
Steamer  will  leave  as  follows  : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m. — R.  R.  ; 
10.45  a-  m-  i  3' 3°  P-  m-  i  5'°°  P>  m- — R-  K« 

Saucelito — 8,oo  a.  m. — R.  R. ;  9.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m.  ;  4.15 
p.  m.— R.  R. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco— 10 a.  m.-^R.  R. ;  n  m. ;  2  p.  m.;4.3op.  m. 

Saucelito — 9  and   11   a.  m. ;  I  and  3  p.  m. ;  5.20  p.  m. — 
R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  MORNING  an  extra  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7  a.  m. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


tf&Wlofe 


J^Saic/wi  n  'J, 

<3mn  Q/'ianci'ico. 
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C.  P.  R.  R. 


COMMENCING      WEDNESDA  Y, 

V~'     JANUARY  g,  1878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 

WILL  LEAVE  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

7.00   A-    Ml    DAILY,    VALLEJO 

/  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  Williams',  Knight's  Land- 
ing, and  Sacramento. 

Sundays  excepted  for  Woodland,  Williams',  and  Knight's 
Landing.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  S.io  P.  m.] 

§tQQ  A.  M.,  DAILY,   A  TLA  NT  I C 

Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 
mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.),  Colfax,  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden,  and  Omaha. 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  p.  M 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5.35  v.  m.] 

q  oqA.  M.,  sunda  ys  excepted, 

f  **J  Northern   Railway  Local   Passenger  Train   to 

San  Pablo  and  Martinez.     [Arrive  San  Francisco  3.35  p.  m.] 

->  qq  P.  M.,  DAILY,  SAN  JOSE 

+J  *  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  m.] 

P.  AI.,    DAILY,    NORTHERN 

Railway  Local   Passenger  Train  to  San  Pablo 


3-30 

and  Martinez. 


[Arrive  San  Francisco  9.35  j 


j  nn  P.  M.,   DAILY,   EXPRESS 

lj-.\J\J  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  Stock- 
ton, Merced,  Visatia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  New-hall  (San  Bue- 
naventura and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "  Santa 
Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and 
Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steamers). 
Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  6.55 
p.  M.  Sleeping  Cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  m.] 

/  nn  P.  M.,  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

£f-'UKJ  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
and,  Knight's  Landing,  and  Sacramento  ;  and  at  Sacramen- 
to with  passenger  train,  leaving  at  0.15  p.  m.,  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Car- 
son, and  Virginia  City.  Sleeping  Cars  between  Vallejo  and 
Carson.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  11.10  a.  m.] 

/  nn  P.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

ZL.KJkJ  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River  ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  a.  m.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  p.  m.) 

4   2D  p-   M->  DAILY,    THROUGH 

£f-  *^j  U  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  A-  **•  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.J 


FERRIES   AND    LOCAL -TRAINS. 


FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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p  6.00 

ToFe 

*  10.30 
mside,  e> 

.  M.,  S 

cept  S 

undays 
in  days, 

only  t 
7-oo.9 

)  Alam 
00,  10 

:da. 

P.   M. 

To  San  Jose,  daily,  +9.30  A.  M.,  3.00,  4.00  P.  M. 
TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


a  8.00 
10.00 

p  3.00 
4-3® 
5-3o 


A7'_ 

8.30 
9.30 
10.30 
It.  30 
P  1. 00 
4.00 
5.00 
G.00 


Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 


.6.30 


Av6.25 

7.00 

8.03 

9.00 
10.03 

11.03 

12.00 
P  1.00 


3.2 
4.00 

5-oo 
6.03 


Ate.  45 

7-55 


At7-o8 


xi.  is  II.35 
Til. 45  T12.08 
-  3.40  P  4.03 
T4-45 


A    5.OO 

"5-40 

P~7.20 

'8.30 


f  Change  cars 
at  East 
Oakland, 


)  Daily  f 
-  Sundays  - 
)  except  d.  U 


77-  = 


A  6.40 
7.4O 
8.4O 
9.4O 
I0.40 
II.40 

PI2.40 
1.25 
2.4O 
4.4O 
5-40 
6.4O 
7-50 
9-00 
IO.IO 


A  5.IO 
5.50 


From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


A  6.50 
7.20 
7-5° 
8.2s 


9-5° 
10.20 
10.50 
11.20 
11.50 
P12.20 

2.50 


2.50 
3.20 

3-5° 
4.20 
4.50 
5.20 
5-5o 
6.25 
6.50 
8. co 


From   Fernside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,   10.00,  11.00 
6.00  f.  M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8.10  A.  U. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
a — Morning.         P. — Afternoon. 


THE   CREEK    FERRY   BOAT  WILL   Rt  X    DAILY 

AS  FOLLOWS: 
From  San  Francisco — 7.15  and  9.45  a.  m.,  12.13.  :?-2f. 

and  4.10  p.  m. 

From    Oakland — 8.15  and   10.45   *■    "  >    ' ■':-  3-T5>  an(I 

5.00  p.  M. 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furrr 
dolph,  Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgon 
A.  N    TOWNE,  T.  H.  1 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pa_-- 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


T 


HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANC/SCO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Paid  up  Capital , $10,000,000  Gold. 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000     " 


DIRF.CTORS: 
Louis  McLane,  President.      J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-President. 
John  W.  Mackav,     W.  S.  O'Brien,     James  G.  Fair. 


Cashier C.  T.  Christensen. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Gs  O.  A.  Kim, 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 

firt  of  the  world.     Makes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
xchange  at  customary  usances.     This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  bullion. 

EXCHANGE 

On  the  principal  Cities  throughout  the  United  States, 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  Last  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

New  York  Bankers The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

London  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 

7~Y/£-  ANGLO-CAUFORNIAN  BANK 
1  (Limited.) 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

London  Office 3  Angel  Court. 

New  York  Agents; -J.  &  W.  Seltgman  &  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Earnings fjo.ooo 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 

Fked'k  F.  Low,  )  ,,„     „ 
Ign.  Steinhart,  fManaSers- 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 

H^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $j,ooo,000 


D.  O.  Mi lls President . 

William  Alvokd Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 


AGENTS—  New  Vork.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  'Fremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Ylrginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


CRENCH  SAVINGS 
1  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

411  Bush  Street,  above  Kearney,  San  Francisco. 

G.  MAHE,  Director. 

The  French  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  declared  a 
dividend  of  eight  (S)  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  Federal 
Tax,  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1877,  payable 
on  and  after  January  i3,  1878.     By  order, 

GUSTAVE  MAHE.  Director. 


71./AS0NIC  SAVINGS 
1VJ-  AND  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.   H.  CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


QFFICE  OF   THE  HIBERNIA  SAV- 

^  INGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  northeast  corner 
Montgomery  and  Post  Streets,  San  Francisco,  January  25, 
1878. — At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Society,  held  this  day,  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  a 
half  (7^)  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  on  all  deposits 
for  the  six  months  ending  on  the  21st  inst.,  payable  from  and 
after  this  date,  and  free  from  Federal  Tax. 

EDWARD  MARTIN,  Secretary. 


TTIBERNIA   SAVINGS 
fj-  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweeney. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'SillivaN. 

.  :.■    5TEES. 

M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.   [.  0*1 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,       .P.    McAr.m. 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer.... Edward  Martin. 

Attorney Richard  Touin. 


Office,  Northeast 


of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


REMUFTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  bankini;  bouse, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  frcm 
0  a.  m.  to  3  p.  M. 


J^HE  SCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 

MISS  ALICE  SCHMIDT. 

(Pupil   of    the   Conservatory   of   Leipsic),    Teacher   of   the 

Pianoforte. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT, 

Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Thorough 

Bass. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr. 
(Graduate  of  the  Conservator)'  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violin. 

MR.  ERNST  SCHMIDT, 
(Pupil   of    the   Conservatory   of    Leipsic),   Teacher   of  the 
Violoncello- 
Lessons  may  be  given  either  at  private  residences,  or  at 
707  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

N.  B. — Lessons  in  ensemble  Music  a  specialty. 


'THE   BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM, 

A  Preparatory  School  to  the  University. 


Accommodations  for  boarders  first-class,  but  the  number 
for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limited.  The  terms  of  tuition 
for  day  scholars  will  be  made  very  reasonable,  in  order  that 
the  advantages  of  this  institution  may  be  extended  to  as 
many  as  possible.     For  circulars,  address, 

JOHN  F.   BURRIS,  Principal, 

Eerkeley,  California. 


CALIFORNIA 


MILITARY   ACADEMY. 


Next  Term  will  Commence  January  2,  1878. 

REV.  DAVID  McCLURE,  Ph.  D.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


!    S    g    5^981    BUSINESS 

1   \     MX       COLLEGE, 

1X1  Jy U  Qi^°- 24  ■Post  street< 

IIIHW      ^W       EAN  FBA'-CISCO,  CAI. 
Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute.  Send  for  circular. 


7 


HE  STATE  INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS 3450,000 


Principal  Office,  218  and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ryiVIDEND    NOTICE.— SAVINGS 

JS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  619  Clay  Street.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Eoard  of  Directors,  held  this  day,  a  dividend 
was  declared,  free  of  Federal  tax,  of  eight  (S)  per  cent,  per 
annum,  on  all  deposfts,  for  the  six  months  ending  December 
31,  1877.     Dividends  payable  on  and  after  the  15th  inst. 

CYRUS  W.  CARMANY,  Secretary.       | 
San  Francisco,  January  8,  1S78. 

CASH   AND   LOW  PRICES. 


If  yon  want  a  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE, call  at  19  New  Mont- 
gomery Street,  headquarters  for 
the  best  and  latest  improved  111a- 
—  chines. 

If  you  are  not  prepared  to  buy  a 
v>^  high-priced  machine,  take  one  of 
the  good  $15  ones,  and  pay  for  it, 
saving  the  annoyance  of  install- 
ment payments. 


officers: 
A.  J.  BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IYER  S,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.   H.   CU5HING,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


OTEINWAY   &    SONS1 

PIANOS, 

GRAND.  SQUARE,  AND  UPRIGHT. 

Other  first-class  Pianos  from  $335  upward,  sold  for  cash  or 
on  easy  monthly  installments.     Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


BURDETT  &  SCHONIN'GER  ORGANS 

Mi rABLE     FOR 

CHURCHES,  LODGE  ROOMS.  OR  PARLOR  USE. 


Foreign  and  American  Music,  Music  Books, 

Musical  Instruments  of  Direct  Importation, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Portland,  Oregon,     San  Francisco,     Stockton,  Cal 
103  First  St.  105  Kearny  St.  1S1  Main  St. 


IV 


AREROOMS,   X.   IV.   CORNER 
KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


7JECKER  BRO.'S, 

EMERSON,  FISCHER  UPRIGHT. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS. 


We   sell   none   but    First-Class   Pianos   and  Organs,  and 
guarantee  full  satisfaction. 

£5T  Pianos  and  Organs  sold  on  installments.     Old  instru- 
ments taken  in  part  pay. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

633  and  635  Clay  Street. 


A.    ROMAN    &    CO 


VHOLESALE   mje  retail 


R.  P.  &  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 

A  TTORNE  YS-A  T-LA IV, 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Building, 

Montgomery  Street.  N.  E.  comer  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
(P.  O.  Box  707.) 


P    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 


No.  413  California  Street. 


Z7    IV.   VAN  REYNEGOM, 

1     '        ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR  AT  LAW, 

No.  551  California  Street,  1 

Between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,      -     -      San  Francisco 


pi'BLIC  ADMINISTRATOR, 


WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 

Office  No.  12  Nevada  Block. 


R 


EMOVED. 

WILLIAM  PATTON,  ARCHITECT, 
No.  4ri  J^  California  Street. 


T~\R.  C.  T.  DEANE, 

Office,  S.  E.  Corner  Sutter  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


T~\R.  G.  J.   VAN  VLACK, 


4  EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Baldwin. 


cyOS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 
624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W,  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

TJ/    W.  DODGE  &■   CO., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


p    j.  PETTIT  &*  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 
528  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STATIONERS 

AND 

BOOKSELLERS. 


Blank  Books  in  stock  and  made  to  order. 
Printing    executed  in    the   neatest  style. 

NEW      BOOKS 

AND 

STATI O  N  E  RY 
RECEIVED    DAILY. 

11  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
LICK     HOUSE     BLOCK. 


/ 


AMES  L.  KING 


CO., 


SAN     FRANCISCO 

TRADE      PROTECTION     ASSOCIATION. 


Harry  Patemas Manager 

John  H.  B.  WiLKINS,  Attorney  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds 
James  I..  King '.Notary  Publir 


MULLER'S 

OPTOMETER! 

The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 

OPTICIAN  I  •  "35  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

Near  Bush,   opposite   the    Occidental 
Hotel. 


Foundry,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.     Warehouse,  London,  Eng. 

Australian  Branches,  Melbourne  and  Sydnev. 
American  Branches,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  San  Francisco" 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD, 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND  PEERLESS 

PRESSES. 

Nc.  510  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


»  RUPTURE 


SAMUEL   HILL, 

IN  Sewing  Machines  and  Oil  Stoves. 


p\  IEBOLD   SAFE  AXD  LOCK  CO.'S 
CELEBRATED 


FIRE   AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 

SAFES. 

[Contractor  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Company.] 


A  large  assortment  of  these  Safes  constantly  on  hand. 
Safes  of  other  manufacture  taken  in  exchange.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices  to  BRYANT  &  TAYLOR, 

31a  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


43S  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  C  VI 


We  have  reliable  legal  correspondents,  and  make  collec- 
tions, in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Territories.  Par- 
ticular attention  given  to  doubtful  and  desperate  claims. 
Mortgages,  Ground  Rents  and  Interest  Moneys  collected, 
and  Trusts  executed.  Depositions,  Acknowledgments  and 
Affidavits  for  all  the  States  taken  at  our  office. 


Oj"ir  nt'PTl'RED,  Send  at 
icu  (or  Dr.  Pierces  NEW  Ilia*. 
aie-1  Hook.    Address, 

M..r.NjTic  Elastic  Teu.w  Co. 
<    :'.--■ ■  r-'...,  St.,  Snn  Er-co, 


CURED! 


REFERENCES  I 

LONDON  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  EANK  (L'd), 
BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO., 

Messrs.  HAGGIN  &  TEVIS. 


TJ/AXTED—  Copies  of  "Tht  Argonaut" 

'V  for  April  15th  (No.  4),  May  nth  (No.  8),  and  May 
19th  (No.  9).  Those  having  papers  of  these  dates  to  dis- 
pose of  will  please  communicate  with  this  office. 
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FECIAL     NO  TIC E. 


TO   NEWSDEALERS. 


The  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS  COMPANY  will  sup- 
ply Newsdealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  with  The  Ar- 
gonaut on  receipt  of  order.  Liberal  allowance  made  to 
the  trade.  Send  for  specimen  copies.  Agents  wanted  in 
every  city,  town,  and  village  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


I 


AlAl 


VOL.  II.    NO.  5. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    FEBRUARY   9,  1 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


OLLA-PODRIDA, 


Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  in  defending  a  journal  in  an  ac- 
tion of  libel,  is  reported  as  laying  down  the  doctrine  that  a 
newspaper  has  the  same  legal  right  to  advocate  a  private 
business  scheme  for  hire  as  a  lawyer. 

A  lawyer  is  retained  for  money,  advocates  either  side  of  a 
business  interest  in  a  Court,  in  the  Legislature,  or  at  a  public 
meeting.  Why  may  not  the  same  lawyer  buy  type  and 
presses,  and  for  money  do  the  same  thing  ?  A  lawyer  may 
use  his  talents  against  the  public,  in  defense  of  criminals, 
in  avoidance  of  just  debts,  in  breach  of  contracts,  in  favor 
of  monopolies,  and  yet  lose  no  standing  in  his  profession. 
Why  may  not  a  journalist  accept  retainers  from  corporations, 
railroads,  banks,  water  and  gas  companies,  or  from  private 
associations  or  individuals,  to  advance  private  interests  ?  Is 
there  any  other  difference  than  that  the  attorney  holds  his 
services  openly  for  hire,  whi'e  the  journalist  affects  to  occupy 
the  higher  moral  plane — -pretends  to  be  actuated  only  by 
higher  motives,  and  to  write  only  for  the  public  good  ? 

We  give  no  opinion;  we  only  ask  the  question.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy  among  journalists;  they  profess  to 
be  controlled  by  the  most  disinterested  motives;  pecuniar)' 
considerations  are  never  regarded  by  them.  Oh,  dear,  no  ! 
not  by  any  means.  It  is  the  public  good  that  alone  ac- 
tuates them.  The  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  the  business  man, 
are  all  mercenary;  the  editor  alone  is  disinterested  in  all  his 
acts. 

The  Bulletin  and  Call  used  to  attack  the  railroad  people, 
and  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  corporate  abuses,  exactions, 
extortions,  oppressions,  and  the  unjust  discrimination  of 
Stanford  &  Co.  We  read  none  of  it  now.  The  Chronicle 
denounces  the  bonanza  men  and  their  mine  management 
more  than  it  used  to  do;  it  finds  less  fault  with  the  water 
company  than  it  formerly  did.  The  Sacramento  Union  died 
a  martyr  to  the  railroad  fight;  from  its  resurrected  Record 
we  hear  no  complaints  against  railroad  exactions.  The 
.  Alia  never  abuses  the  auctioneers.  The  Daily  Exchange 
never  grumbles  because  assessments  are  levied  upon  mines. 
The  Post  never  assaults  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company, 
or  unkindly  criticizes  Senator  Jones.  And  yet  it  would  cost 
us  our  journalistic  ears  to  hint  that  either  one  of  our  daily 
cotemporaries  is  not  governed  by  the  most  disinterested 
and  honorable  of  motives.  They  are  all  working  for  tbe 
public  good,  and  all  expect  to  die  poor  and  virtuous,  and  be 
gathered  with  Lazarus  to  Abraham's  bosom  when  the  pearly- 
gates  are  swung  open  for  their  admission. 

If  we  had  not  been  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
journal  proprietors  of  San  Francisco  were  men  of  the  highest 
probity  and  the  most  exalted  virtue,  we  should  never  have 
attempted  to  enter  the  magic  circle,  attracted  by  their  supe- 
rior intelligence,  charmed  by  their  social  qualities,  and  drawn 
toward  them  by  a  sincere  and  respectful  admiration  of  their 
exemplary  conduct.  It  was  but  natural  that  we  should  have 
been  ambitious  to  have  our  names  entered  in  the  golden 
book  in  which  theirs  were  enrolled. 

We  are  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  genial  and  generous 
manner  in  which  we  have  been  welcomed  by  the  fraternity 
of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  of  San  Francisco.  We  feel 
that  we  scarcely  deserve  the  kind  expressions  and  glowing 
eulogies  which  we  have  received  from  the  gushing  pen  of 
our  friend  Mr.  Pickering.  Our  modesty  hinders  us  from 
more  than  hinting  at  the  warm  welcome  extended  to  us  by 
the  genial,  gentle,  beaming  Mr.  Fitch.  We  look  up  to  Mr. 
de  Young  as  a  father,  and  hope  never  to  forget  his  admoni- 
tions and  valuable  advice,  in  showing  us  by  precept  and 
example  those  higher  walks  of  journalism  which  it  shall  be 
our  pleasure  to  tread.  Mr.  MacCrellish,  with  large-hearted 
generosity,  characteristic  of  the  "largest  paper"  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  has  given  us  welcome  to  a  circle  to  which  it  is 
the  highest  compliment  to  say  he  is  its  most  gifted  and  brill- 
iant leader.  With  Colonel  Jackson  and  Mr.  Verdenal, 
themselves  but  lately  admitted  to  this  coterie  of  bright 
minds,  we  feel  more  at  ease,  as  they  are  comparatively  new- 
comers, and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  looked  upon  somewhat  as 
parvenus,  having  come  into  the  profession  as  a  means  of 
utilizing  their  talents,  and  not  by  the  accidents  that  usually 
account  for  a  person  being  a  newspaper  proprietor.  The 
Examiner  has  stood  to  us  in  the  relation  of  Mentor  ;  we  are 
its  obedient  pupil,  Telemachus. 

Our  welcome  from  the  weekly  press  was  scarcely  less 
genial.  Bassett  looked  kindly  down  upon  us  from  that 
"  higher  plateau  "  which  he  occupied  in  solitary'  grandeur 
and  solemn  loneliness  for  five  weeks.  The  Wasp  has  only 
tickled  us  with  its  kindly  sting.  McCue  tendered  us  un- 
stinted use  of  his  Chinese  ointment.  Poor  Latham  remem- 
bered us  characteristically  in  his  dying  breath.  Mr.  D.  Dal- 
ziel  would  have  made  us  the  residuary  legatee  of  his  blasted 
Mail  if  the  death  agony  had  not  untimely  nipped  him,  and 
we  caught  only  the  faint  echo  of  his  welcome. 

In  this  circle  of  brilliant  minds  and  high  moral  and  intel- 
lectual development,  there  only  exist  the  kindest  social  feel- 
ings— a  sort  of  brotherly  affection.  We  yearn  for  each 
other.  The  jealousy  that  disturbs  other  professions  finds  no 
entrance  to  our  circle  ;  in  it  there  are  no  heartburnings ; 
there  is  no  bitterness,  no  wrangling.  Lawyers  may  quarrel, 
doctors  may  disagree,  preachers  may  dispute,  for  they  fol- 
low mercenary  professions,  -where  effort  is  inspired  only  by 
coin ;  but  the  editorial  pursuit,  so  ennobling,  so  disinter- 
ested, can  afford  no  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  those 


baser  passions  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  uncharitableness, 
that  lead  to  discord  and  personal  dissensions.  We  little 
dreamed  that  there  was  left  us  the  crowning  distinction  of 
associating  in  the  same  honorable  pursuit  with  the  gifted 
gentlemen  whom  we  have  had  the  honor  to  so  appreciatively 
mention. 

To  come  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  have  so  widely 
diverged,  viz, :  Whether  a  journal  may  be  retained  for  coin  to 
advocate  personal  interests,  and  whether  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  ethics  of  honorable  journalism  to  accept  money 
consideration  to  advocate  an  honest  scheme  of  business. 
We  are  permitted  to  give  no  expression.  Knowing  that  the 
Call,  Chronicle,  Bulletin,  Alia,  Post,  Examiner,  Mail,  Echo, 
and  Open  Letter,  would  not  sell  themselves,  would  not  take 
money,  would  not  accept  retainers,  would  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  controlled  by  a  mercenary  consideration, 
and  knowing  that  their  proprietors  are  the  most  consci- 
entious and  honorable  of  sensitive  gentlemen,  we  presume  it 
is  wrong.  Dropping  badinage  for  a  serious  contemplation 
of  not  alone  the  press  of  California,  but  of  the  nation,  what  a 
noble  duty  it  has  to  perform  !  With  what  a  responsibility  it 
is  charged!  It  is,  or  rightfully  ought  to  be,  the  guide  and 
exponent  of  popular  thought.  It  should  take  the  scholar  as 
he  leaves  his  books,  and  lead  him  onward  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  life.  The  press  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  orator,  the  politician,  and  clergyman.  Eloquence  is  only 
fitful  and  evanescent.  It  is  limited  in  its  effect  to  a  tempo- 
rary influence.  It  impresses  only  those  within  its  voice,  and 
is  necessarily  confined  to  a  narrow  sphere  of  usefulness. 
The  clergyman  most  renowned  for  pulpit  oratory  has  but  a 
fixed  and  limited  congregation  ;  except  as  his  sermons  are 
preserved  and  extended  in  print,  his  most  golden  words  are 
lost.  The  politician  and  the  statesman,  the  orator  of  the 
stump  and  hustings,  the  most  eloquent  speaker  in  legisla- 
tive halls,  cast  the  pearls  of  their  eloquence  before  the  swine 
of  the  lobby,  and  except  as  rescued  by  the  printer's  art  they 
are  lost  and  forgotten.  Hence,  we  observe  the  growth  of 
the  political  and  religious  press. 

In  earlier  days  the  troubadour's  art  preserved  the  poet's 
gifts,  and  he  sang  in  castle  hall  and  village  inn,  to  royal  dame 
and  rural  belle,  the  ballads  of  his  time.  Literature  now 
lives  in  print.  So,  since  the  discovery  of  letters,  since  the 
invention  of  the  press,  the  journal  has  grown  in  power  and 
strength.  The  press  is  a  power  for  evil,  or  a  power  for  good. 
Under  direction  of  the  truly  great,  it  should  be  more  power- 
ful than  the  sword.  It  should  make  wars  impossible ;  should 
be  the  bulwark  of  good  government;  should  be  the  shield 
against  oppression,  the  refuge  of  the  weak.  It  should  be  to 
the  church  its  strongest  ally;  to  the  schoolmaster  his  best 
comrade  in  fighting  ignorance ;  to  the  statesman  his  best 
weapon.  Good  society  should  shelter  itself  under  its  wing. 
Property  and  the  rights  of  individuals  should  find  in  the 
press  an  armed  knight,  ever  ready  to  fight  for  their  protec- 
tion. It  should  be  the  two-edged  flaming  sword,  poised  by 
the  omnipotent  hand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Garden  of  Life,  to 
shield  the  innocence  of  women  from  the  pollution  of  devilish 
suggestion. 

If  the  American  press  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  usefulness,  it  is  because  it  is  conducted  only  as  a  money- 
making  institution.  It  is  established  as  a  commercial  ven- 
ture for  coin.  Advertisements  and  circulation  are  its  chief 
aim.  The  pursuit  of  advertisements  makes  the  editorial  de- 
partment subservient  to  the  counting-room.  It  is  a  bold 
paper  that  dares  to  write  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  its 
patrons. 

As  a  means  of  securing  advertising  business,  circulation  is 
a  primary  necessity.  Hence  the  sensational  character  of  the 
modern  newspapers  ;  hence  any  vile  description  that  may 
suit  the  mob  ;  hence  long  accounts  of  riotous  proceedings, 
that  the  rioters  may  take  the  paper  ;  hence  the  reproduc- 
tion of  incendiary  speeches,  that  incendiary  orators  may  act 
as  solicitors  for  circulation  ;  hence  assault  upon  bank  credit, 
private  associations,  and  personal  character,  to  pander  to  the 
tastes  of  the  vicious  and  depraved  ;  hence  the  nasty  par- 
ticularization  of  indecent  trials  and  scandalous  family  inci- 
dents, that  the  paper  may  be  read  by  the  prurient  and  the 
vile  ;  hence  assaults  upon  private  reputations,  upon  official 
conduct ;  hence  unjust  partisan  journals  that  indiscriminately 
support  one  party,  and  without  regard  to  truth  or  conscience 
assail  the  other  ;  hence  journals  in  the  interest  of  some  popu- 
lar delusion.  Circulation  secures  business  advertisements. 
The  newspaper  proprietor  then  comes  from  the  business  de- 
partment, and  not  from  the  editorial  chair.  The  man  who  owns 
the  paper  is  the  one  of  business  capacity  and  unscrupulous 
conduct,  who  can  make  it  pay.  The  man  of  education,  high 
intelligence,  honorable  and  unselfish  regard  for  the  public 
good,  seldom  finds  himself  the  owner  of  a  prosperous  journal. 

Journalism  is  not  a  profession.  The  lawyer  must  have  a 
license  to  practice,  must  possess  learning  and  character,  and 
undergo  an  examination.  The  physician  can  acquire  his 
diploma  only  by  study,'and  be  admitted  to  practice  his  profes- 
sion only  by  possessing  due  qualifications.  The  clergyman  is 
amenable  to  the  discipline  of  his  church,  and  may  preach  only 
by  consent  of  authority.  But  any  one  who  has  type  and 
presses,  or  money  to  buy  them,  may  become  a  journalist,  and 
send  his  own  or  his  purchased  thoughts  broadcast  to  the  world 
without  any  other  restraint  than  is  furnished  by  the  law  of 
libel.  We  educate  especially  for  the  law,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
medical  profession  ;  we  give  opportunities  for  technical  in- 
struction in  industrial  arts  ;  we  make  boys  apprentices  to 
trades.     But  anybody  may  write  for  the  newspaper.     From 


the  journalist  we  demand  neither  education,  preparation,  fit- 
ness, nor  character.  He  may  be  a  drunken,  dissolute,  aban- 
doned,  criminal  wretch  ;  we  ask  no  question,  we  demand  no 
guarantee.  The  journal  conducted  by  a  wretched,  soulless 
money-maker,  and  edited  by  worthless,  vagabond  Bohemians, 
goes  forth  to  educate  and  instruct.  It  is  admitted  to  families 
and  finds  its  way  into  every  artery  of  domestic,  social,  and 
business  life. 

To  publish  a  dignified,  honorable  paper,  and  to  keep 
it  free  from  indecent  and  animal  sensations,  to  eliminate  from 
it  all  that  is  untruthful  and  demoralizing,  to  make  its  opinions 
independent,  and  because  independent  valuable,  to  give  it 
the  charm  of  a  higher  literature,  to  make  it  acceptable  to 
people  of  higher  culture,  can  only  be  the  experiment  of  some 
enthusiastic  fool,  or  the  rash  venture  of  some  chivalrous 
knight-errant  of  journalism,  who  has  brains  and  money,  but 
very  little  practical  sense  in  utilizing  the  one  and  no  prudence 
in  hoarding  the  other.  Newspapers  are  just  exactly  as  good 
as  the  community  in  which  they  are  published.  The  most 
respectable  daily  paper  in  San  Francisco  has  the  smallest 
circulation. 


It  behooves  every  newspaper,  book,  and  printing  establish- 
ment in  the  country  to  give  immediate  and  earnest  attention 
to  that  rascally  feature  of  the  new  tariff  bill,  intended  to  vir- 
tually prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  type.  The  bill 
fixes  the  duty  on  news  and  book  type  at  15  cents  per  pound, 
which  is  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  rate  on 
job  and  fancy  type  is  30  cents  per  pound,  which  is  from  50 
to  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  annual  duties  collected 
under  the  present  rate  did  not  exceed  $20,000,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  motive  for  the  prohibiting  rate,  unless  it  has 
been  suggested — as  it  probably  was — by  our  own  type-foun- 
ders, who  are  fearful  of  foreign  competition  even  with  the 
tariff" added.  It  is,  therefore,  to  their  interest  to  shut  foreign- 
made  type  out  altogether.  Its  sale  has  interfered  with  their 
combination  to  keep  up  prices  and  parcel  out  territory.  For 
example,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  type-founders  to4  meet  yearly 
and  discuss  the  prospects  and  condition  of  their  customers. 
At  these  meetings  the  price  of  type  is  settled  upon,  the  periods 
of  credit  fixed,  and  territory  assigned  each  founder,  with  the 
proviso  that  they  shall  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  each 
other's  trade.  The  introduction  lately  of  Scotch  type,  better  in 
every  way  than  any  manufactured  in  this  country-,  has  had 
the  effect,  at  least  on  this  coast,  of  keeping  the  prices  of  the 
combination  pretty  well  regulated.  The  favor  with  which 
the  new  article  has  been  received  is  an  evidence  to  the  type 
founders  of  this  country  that,  unless  they  furnish  as  good 
type  for  the  same  price,  their  business  will  suffer.  So  indeed 
it  will,  unless  the  importation  of  the  better  and  cheaper  type 
is  prohibited  by  the  present  outrageous  tariff".  Given  the 
present  tariff",  which  is  25  per  cent,  and  the  foreign  makers 
will  not  only  hold  their  own,  but  will  keep  home  prices  in 
check.  Make  the  tariff  prohibitory,  and  up  goes  the  price  of 
home-manufactured  type  at  once.  As  there  are  20,000 
printing  offices  in  this  country,  employing  120,000  men, 
against  the  capital  and  say  700  employes  of  a  dozen  type 
foundries,  it  is  very  easy  to  be  seen  where  the  burden  of  the 
proposed  tariff  will  fall.  If  it  is  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  that  the  law  operates,  we  say  let  the  tariff" 
remain  as  it  is,  save  the  $20,000  duty  to  the  country,  and  al- 
low the  foreign-manufactured  type  to  protect  the  printers  and 
publishers  against  the  type  founders. 


One  of  the  youngest,  and  prettiest,  and  idlest,  of  the  young 
ladies  at  the  Art  School,  candidly  confessing  to  herself  that 
she  has  neither  the  genius  nor  industry  necessary  to  accom- 
plish her  task,  bethought  herself  of  the  following  ruse  to 
acquire  the  gold  medal :  Her  task  was  to  paint  strawberry 
leaves,  strawberries,  and  flowers  in  a  basket.  Virgil  Will- 
iams laid  in  the  work  and  began  to  paint  the  fruit  and 
basket.  The  pretty  pupil  only  exerted  herself  to  secure  the 
master's  aid.  It  was  a  point  of  honor  not  to  touch  her  pen- 
cil to  the  piece.  The  other  girl  pupils  aided  in  the  plot.  So, 
every  day,  and  several  times  a  day,  Mr.  Williams  touched 
up  the  work,  painted  here  a  berry,  and  there  a  leaf,  till,  by 
the  time  the  term  was  ended,  he  had  completed  the  picture. 
It  went  in  among  the  others  for  the  prizes,  and  the  joke  of 
the  affair  was  that  it  failed  even  of  honorable  mention  by  the 
committee,  and  Mr.  Williams  informed  the  young  lady  that 
unless  she  could  do  better  work  next  term,  it  would  "be 
scarcely  worth  while  for  her  to  make  any  further  effort  to 
become  an  artist. 

The  Republican  party,  more  than  twenty -years  ago,  de- 
clared its  irreconcilable  hostility  to  the  "twin  relics  of  bar- 
barism," slavery  and  polygamy.     Slavery  has  disappeared, 
polygamy  still  remains.     Whether  polygamy  is  reconcilable 
with  civilization,  we  will  not  now  consider.     Monogamy  has 
the  sanction  of  all   respectable  modern    society,  and  is  the 
law.     In  Utah  it  is  evaded.     Polygamy  is  the  rule  of  those 
who  profess  the  Mormon  faith.     Our  member  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Luttrell,  has  introduced  two  bills  to  remedy  the  evil.  His 
first  Act  makes   continuous  cohabitation  the  gist  c  jhe  of- 
fense and  proof  of  the  marriage.     His  second  Act  provides 
that  those  who  practice  or  believe  in  polygamy  sh 
igible  for  jury  duty  in  trials  involving  this  qvestic 
Acts  seem  to  us,  if  they  shall  become  law  and  s 
forced,  well  calculated  to  break-  up  this  practice, 
at  variance  with  our  traditions  and  civilization,  and  l 
nant  to  our  moral  convictions  regarding  the  marri.'. . 
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THE   ARGONAUT. 


LOST  AND  FOUND. 


A  Story  of  Local  Interest  Founded  on  Fact. 


"Man-,  are  these  girls  paying  you  for  their  board  and 
lodging?"  asked  James  Maguire  of  his  wife,  one  evening, 
after  returning  from  work. 

"  No,  James,"  replied  his  wife,  "  they  have  paid  nothing 
lately.  They  are  all  out  of  money,  and  can  get  no  situa- 
tions." 

"  That's  rough,"  observed  the  husband.  "  Rough  on  them 
and  rough  on  us." 

"What  can  we  do?"  observed  the  tender-hearted  Mrs. 
Maguire.  "  We  can't  turn  the  poor  girls  out  in  the  street, 
without  a  friend,  or  a  dollar  in  their  pockets.  "- 

"  True,  Mary  ;  very  true,"  pursued  Maguire.  "It  wouldn't 
be  christian  nor  human  to  do  so,  and  they  shall  share  the 
last  loaf  in  the  house  while  I  am  able  to  earn  it.  But.  Mary, 
bear  in  mind.  I'm  only  getting  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day." 

"  And  the  rent  has  to  come  out  of  that,"  added  his  wife. 

"And  gas,  and  coal,  and  water,"  pursued  the  husband, 
"not  to  mind  clothes,  and  other  different  things  wanted 
about  a  house." 

"  They're  hard  times,  God  help  us !  "  mused  Mrs.  Maguire, 
bending  over  the  stove,  with  her  chin  resting  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  hung  listlessly  from  her  knee.  "  Do  you 
think  this  job  you're  at  now  will  last  long?" 

"  Not  more  than  a  few  davs,"  was  the  answer. 

"And  then?" 

"  Well,  then  I  must  look  out  for  another." 

This  conversation  took  place  in  a  laborers  cottage  situ- 
ated in  an  alleyway  off  Larkin  Street,  in  San  Francisco,  some 
time  before  the  great  labor  procession  of  last  November.  A 
candle  bumed  dimly  on  the  kitchen  table,  and  though  the 
kitchen,  where  the  couple  conversed,  was  faultlessly  clean, 
and  the  rooms  were  furnished  after  the  manner  usual  in  the 
better  class  of  such  houses,  there  was  about  the  cottage  an 
air  of  dullness  and  solitude,  which,  to  a  close  observer,  testi- 
fied the  struggle  which  decent  poverty  was  making  to  keep 
up  an  appearance  of  competence  and  comfort. 

As  the  last  words  of  the  conversation  were  spoken,  a  tall, 
fine-looking  girl  appeared  at  the  kitchen  door,  when  the 
worthy  couple  assumed  at  once  a  cheerful  and  even  a  play- 
ful manner. 

"Walk  in,  Ellen,"  said  Mr.  Maguire,  "and  sit  down. 
There's  nobody  here  but  the  old  woman  and  myself.  She 
has  been  making  love  to  me  all  the  evening,  and  I'm  glad 
you  are  here,  for  I  can  have  a  little  rest  and  peace. 

"Oh,  James!"  returned  the  wife,  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  the  joke,  "  ain't  you  ashamed  o'  yerself  ?  Making  love,  in- 
deed !  Why,  it  was  only  just  this  afternoon  I  met  an  old 
sweetheart  of  mine,  and  he  looked  so  gay  and  handsome,  1 
was  almost  sorry  I  didn't  say  'yes,'  when  he  popped  the 
question  long  ago." 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  laughed  the  husband.  "  I  wish  you  had,  and 
then  the  people  would  be  calling  Ellen  here,  or  some  other 
fine  girl  like  her,  'Mrs.  Maguire.'" 

They  all  laughed,  and  after  some  more  banter  of  the  same 
description,  the  good  woman,  turning  to  Ellen,  asked  her  if 
she  had  been  to  look  after  the  situation  she  was  talking 
about  in  the  morning. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl,  sorrowfully,  putting  the 
corner  of  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  sobbing  convulsively. 

"  Tut,  tut !  "  exclaimed  Maguire,  pretending  to  be  quite 
angry.  "  What  are  you  crying  about  ?  Nonsense!  Crying, 
indeed !  Dry  up,  and  be  jolly  and  merry,  as  you  always 
are.  Why,  if  I  was  to  cry  even-  time  I'm  disappointed  in  a 
job,  Mary  would  soon  be  a  widow !  "  and  he  laughed  heartily 
at  the  conceit. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Maguire,"  sobbed  Ellen,  "  but  you  are  a  poor 
man,  and  we  girls  are  such  a  burden  to  you." 

"  Tut,  tut,  girl !  You  will  get  a  good  situation  by  and 
by,"  blurted  the  good-hearted  laborer,  "  and  after  that,  yes, 
after  that — for  you  girls  are  never  satisfied — after  that  you'll 
be  looking  out  for  a  husband — some  nice  young  fellow,  I 
warrant,  almost  as  handsome  as  myself — nothing  less — and 
after  that  the  babies,  and — "  The  two  women  laughed  out- 
right, and  James  Maguire  felt  in  the  best  of  good  humor 
with  himself,  the  women,  and  all  the  world. 

"  What  did  they  say  when  you  asked  them  if  they  wanted 
a  laundress?"  inquired  Mrs.  Maguire. 

"  They  said,  ma'am,  they  had  all  the  washing  done  by  a 
Chinaimn,  and  didn't  want  a  girl." 

"  And  the  other  girls  ?  Were  they  out  to-day  ? "  asked 
Mrs.  Maguire. 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  and  no  luck  for  either  of  us." 

"  Where  are  they  ? " 

"  In  their  rooms,  ma'am,  up  stairs,  crying.  No  work  for 
either  of  us." 

"  Crying !  "  interrupted  Maguire.  "  What's  the  good  in 
crying  ?  Cheer  up.  Go  up  stairs  and  tell  the  girls  to  come 
down  here,  and  sit,  and  chat,  and  drop  their  moping  and 
crying." 

Ellen  did  as  she  was  told. 

"  Mary,  this  is  a  bad  job,"  obsened  Maguire.  "  How 
much  more  money  is  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  We're  on  the  last  twenty  dollars." 

"  Well,  twenty  dollars  is  money,  isn't  it  ?  Never  let  on 
but  you  got  plenty.  These  girls  feel  bad  enough  in  being  a 
trouble  to  us,  but  they'd  feel  worse  if  they  knew  our  circum- 
stances, and  that  wouldn't  mend  the  matter  a  bit.  So  put 
on  a  cheerful  face,  anyhow.  Who  knows  but  something 
may  offer  for  them  and  us  soon  ?  " 

Just  then  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Ma- 
guire went  to  open  it.  A  tall,  athletic  man  of  forty,  or  there- 
about, made  his  appearance. 

" Michael  Flanagan,  as  I  live!"  exclaimed  the  housewife. 

After  the  usual  greeting,  and  the  stereotyped  remarks  on 
the  weather,  and  the  "terrible  dullness,"  were  duly  and 
severally  offered  and  appropriately  discussed,  the  conversa- 
tion took  a  more  practical  rum,  and  Mr.  Flanagan  inquired 
of  our  worthy  host  whether  he  would  soon  be  through  with 
his  present  job. 

"  Yes,  in  a  few  days,"  returned  the  other,  "  but  where  the 
r.evt  is  to  come  from  is  a  mystery." 

t_ That's  why  I  come  to' see  you,"  said  Flanagan.      "I 
i  you'd  be  soon  through  where  you  are,  and  I  know  a 
:  nths'  job  that  you  can  get." 
""■:■"  for  you,  Michael !"  exclaimed  the  laborer. 


"  It's  nothing  more  nor  you'd  do  for  me,  and  so  I  thought 
I'd  let  you  know,"  was  the  quiet  rejoinder.  And  the  visitor, 
after  a  short  conversation  on  general  topics,  took  his  leave, 
when  three  strong,  good-looking  young  women,  with  Ellen, 
making  a  fourth,  at  their  head,  came  trooping  into  the 
kitchen. 

The  cheer  and  welcome  presented  by  the  worthy  pair  to 
their  involuntary  guests  were  no  longer  simulated.  The 
news  communicated  by  Mr.  Flanagan  had  infused  joy  into 
their  honest  hearts,  inspired  them  with  fresh  hope,  and  they 
accepted  it  as  a  divine  favor  for  the  protection  and  support 
they  extended  to  the  honest,  but  destitute,  girls  under  their 
roof. 

"  Sit  down,  girls,  sit  down.  Mar)-,  where's  all  the  chairs  ? "' 
And  Maguire  hustled  and  bustled  in  his  own  honest  way  to 
cheer  his  guests.  While  one  of  the  girls  went  to  fetch  a 
couple  of  chairs,  Maguire  recounted  the  good  news  brought 
to  him  by  his  friend,  and  how  unexpected  and  how  needed  the 
promised  job  was.  From  which  circumstances  he  pointed 
the  moral  that  no  honest  man  or  woman,  able  and  willing  to 
work,  should  ever  feel  disheartened,  or  broken  down,  by  dis- 
appointments, for  if  they  only  persevered  in  constantlv 
hunting  up  work,  and  taking  whatever  they  could  get  until 
times  got  better,  they  were  bound  to  succeed  in  making  a 
livelihood,  if  nothing  more.  It  was,  altogether,  a  happy 
domestic  circle,  for  the  good  couple  were  relieved  of  the  ap- 
prehension of  coming  to  want  themselves,  and  the  girls  felt 
that  their  staying  in  the  house  would  not  be  considered  so 
burdensome. 

Mrs.  Maguire  and  her  husband  were  sympathetic,  and 
hence  the  girls,  each  in  turn,  relieved  their  bosoms  by  telling 
the  story  of  their  disappointments  in  obtaining  situations. 
Ellen  and  Bridget  were  both  good  laundresses,  "but  of  what 
use,"  said  they,  "  is  our  ability  to  wash,  and  starch,  and  iron, 
since  the  Chinamen  get  all  the  work  ? " 

Sarah  and  Jane  could  do  house-work,  and  had  been  house- 
maids in  some  of  the  best  families  in  the  East  before  they 
came  to  California,  but  the  Chinamen  did  all  the  house- 
work in  the  city  as  well  as  the  washing. 

"  I  wouldn't  care  so  much  for  myself,"  said  Bridget,  "  for 
I'll  get  work  sometime  and  pay  you,  Mrs.  Maguire,  all  I  owe, 
please  God,  to  the  last  cent ;  but  my  dear  mother  at  home  in 
Ireland  is  poor,  and  wants  to  come  to  me,  and  it  breaks  my 
heart  that  I'm  not  able  to  help  her."  And  so  each  of  the 
poor  girls  poured  her  little  story  of  hope  and  disappointment 
into  the  willing  ears  of  their  protectors,  and  told  her  simple 
tale  of  sorrow.  Each  had  a  sister,  or  brother,  or  ailing 
father,  or  sickly  mother,  whom  she  wished  to  help,  if  only  to 
the  extent  of  five  or  ten  dollars  ;  and  each  yearned  and  be- 
sought the  help  of  heaven  to  become  independent  of  want  by 
honest  labor,  if  only  for  this  purpose  alone.  It  was  as  much 
as  the  matronly  words  of  the  good  woman,  and  the  jolly 
banter  of  the  cheerful  laborer,  could  do  to  keep  up  their 
spirits,  and  make  them  hope  for  better  in  the  blissful  future. 
And  thus  the  hours  were  spent,  on  one  side  with  words  of 
cheer,  and  on  the  other  with  grateful  acknowledgments,  till 
bed-time,  when  the  girls  bade  their  benefactors  good  night, 
and  retired.  A  happier  household  was  not,  perhaps,  within 
the  limits  of  the  great  throbbing  city  of  San  Francisco. 

"  Do  you  know,  James,"  said  Mrs.  Maguire  to  her  hus- 
band, after  retiring  ;  "  do  you  know  that  a  little  plan  has 
come  into  my  head  this  evening,  while  sitting  in  the 
kitchen  ?  " 

"  What  is  it,  Mary  ?  " 
"  We  have  twenty  dollars  left." 
"  You're  treasurer.     You  ought  to  know." 
"And  something  might  be  done  with  twenty  dollars.     But 
I  don't  know  whether  you'll  like  my  plan  or  not." 
"  Out  with  it" 

"  Well,  here  it  is  :  I  thought  the  girls  and  myself,  as  they 
can't  get  a  situation,  would  start  a  laundry." 

"  You'll  get  no  washing  to  do.  The  Chinamen  get  it  all, 
and  they  do  it  so  cheap." 

"  Why  not,  if  we  do  it  as  cheap,  and  do  it  better,  and  tear 
the  shirts  less?  How  do  you  like  the  plan,  first  of  all?  I 
think  I'd  be  able  to  manage  it,  if  you'll  let  me  try." 

"  You  couldn't  do  it  as  cheap,  and  make  anything  by  it" 
"  But  if  we  can,  and  clear  expenses  of  soap,  and  starch, 
and  so  on,  and  keep  the  house,  wouldn't  that  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  present  ?  The  poor  girls  are  breaking  their 
hearts  because  they  can't  pay  board  and  lodging,  and  I'm 
sure  they'd  be  glad  to  fall  in,  and  we'd  share  the  profits  be- 
tween us.  It  would  be  decenter,  too,  than  begging  for  a 
situation." 

"  Mary,  you  were  always  good,  and  kind,  and  industrious," 
obsen-ed  her  husband,  with  tenderness.  ''  Do  as  you  like ; 
and  if  you  and  the  girls  keep  the  house,  I'll  pay  the  rent,  and 
gas,  and  water,  and  if  ye  have  anything  left,  ye  can  divide 
the-  profits  between  ye's.  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Did  you  speak  to  the  girls  about  it  ?  " 

"  Not  yet.  But  I  know  they'll  be  glad,  for  they  are  good, 
hard-working  girls." 

The  following  morning,  after  Magnire  had  gone  to  work, 
and  while  the  girls  were  sitting  listlessly  in  the  kitchen,  not 
knowing  what  to  be  at,  Mrs.  Maguire  communicated  her 
plan,  and  asked  them  what  they  thought  about  it.  She 
would  go,  she  said,  to  her  acquaintance  and  others  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  ask  for  the  washing,  and  deliver  it  when 
done,  and  all  they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  wash  and 
make  up.  As  young  girls  might  be  ashamed  to  call  here  and 
there,  at  different  houses,  for  washing,  she  would  attend  to 
that  part  of  the  business  herself.  The  business,  she  ex- 
plained, would  be  so  much  better  than  depending  on  situa- 
tions, and  she  was  almost  sure  she  could  get  plenty  to  do. 

The  girls  were  delighted  to  have  decent  work  to  go  at ; 
would  be  only  too  glad,  they  said,  if  they  could  clear  ex- 
penses until  times  got  better.  It  was  now  Tuesday  morn- 
ing and  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  if  any  w-ashing  was  to  be 
done  that  week,  and  so  Mrs.  Maguire  put  on  her  hat  and 
shawl,  and  in  five  minutes  w-as  on  her  way  to  some  of  the 
neighboring  families  to  solicit  custom. 

She  had  been  successful  beyond  her  expectation,  except 
with  a  few  families,  who  talked  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  so  on.  Knocking  at  the  door 
of  one  of  these  families,  when  the  lady  of  the  house  made 
her  appearance  she  explained  her  business. 

"  We  have  our  washing  done  by  Chinamen,"  responded 
the  lady,  "and  have  no  fault  to  find." 

"  But,  ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Maguire,  "  Chinamen  don't 
benefit  the  country.    They  take  all  the  money  they  can  get, 


and  send  it  off  to  China,  while  we  white  people  spend  our 
money  where  we  earn  it." 

"  It  makes  no  matter  to  me  what  Chinamen  do  with  their 
money,  as  long  as  they  do  my  work  as  I  want  it." 

"  But  I  will  do  it  as  good,  and  do  it  as  cheap,"  returned 
the  laundress. 

'•  Perhaps  so ;  but,  as  I've  said,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
Chinamen."  - 

"  Hut,  ma'am,"  pursued  the  other,  "isn't  it  fault  enough  that 
the)-  don't  lay  out  their  money  as  we  do,  where  they've  earned 
it ;  and  if  every  one  acted  like  that,  what  would  the  country 
come  to  ?  Who  would  till  the  land  and  build  towns  ?  " 

"  My  husband  deals  in  stocks,"  replied  the  lady,  "and  we're 
not  interested  in  towns  or  lands  either."  And  saying  some- 
thing about  fatherhood  and  brotherhood,  she  slammed  the 
door  in  Mrs.  Maguire's  face. 

But  nowise  disheartened,  our  laundress  pursued  her  course, 
and  returned  in  the  afternoon  laden  with  a  huge  bundle  of 
clothes. 

"  There,"  she  said,  "  now,  girls,  you  sort  these  clothes,  and 
we'll  all  set  to  work  in  the  morning." 

The  girls  did  as  they  were  desired,  and  the  washing  and 
mending  and  making  up  was  all  done  on  time,  and  the  cus- 
tomers were  all  very-  well  pleased. 

Thus  everthing  went  on  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
when  Mrs.  Maguire,  nowise  ashamed  of  her  business,  rented 
a  house  fronting  Larkin  Street,  putting  up  a  sign  of  the  most 
conspicuous  description.  Stating  that  at  "Mrs.  Maguire's 
White  Laundry  "  washing  was  done  as  cheap  as  by  China- 
men. 

In  a  few  weeks  she  was  astonished  at  her  success.  The 
girls  paid  off  their  score,  and  bought  new  dresses,  and  Mrs. 
Maguire's  laundry  assumed  all  the  appearance,  as  well  as 
reality,  of  a  respectable  business. 

"  I  believe,"  said  her  husband  one  morning,  congratulating 
his  wife  upon  her  success,  "  I  do  really  believe  that  if  white 
women  occupied  front  houses,  and  made  a  regular  business 
of  washing,  the  same  as  Chinamen  do,  and  were  not  ashamed 
of  their  business,  they  would  soon  beat  out  the  Chinamen." 

"  That's  just  my  opinion,  James,"  responded  his  wife ;  "but 
the  great  trouble  is,  that  women  are  ashamed  to  work,  as  if 
laundry  business  was  something  disgraceful." 

"  And  the  girls  ?  "  asked  Maguire. 

"  They  are  happy ;  they  have  plenty  of  work,  plenty  of 
clothes,  and  plenty  of  money,  and  if  they  want  to  help  their 
relations  they  can  do  so." 

"  I  wish,  Man-  darling,"  said  her  husband  tenderly,  "  that 
every  woman  who  wants  work  would  do  as  you've  done,  put 
up  a  sign  for  washing,  and  not  be  ashamed  of  the  occupa- 
tion." 

'"  I  wish  so,  too,  James,  and  then  we  might  have  peaceable 
times  ;  but  the  fact  is,  women  are  ashamed  of  the  work,  as  if 
washing  was  a  disgrace." 

And  thus  the  work  went  bravely  on.  Everybody — that,  is 
Mrs.  Maguire  and  the  girls — was  in  excellent  spirits  and  good 
humor.  They  had  as  much  work  as  they  could  do,  and  as 
much  money  as  their  necessities  and  comfort  demanded. 
Maguire's  job  was  steady,  and  though  his  wages,  a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  day,  were  small,  considering  the  cost  of  living,  of  gas, 
fuel,  rent  and  water,  still  on  account  of  the  steadiness  of  the 
job  and  the  economy  practiced  in  the  household,  the  dollars 
somehow  kept  steadily  increasing,  All  were  industrious,  and 
all  were  robust,  healthy,  and  full  of  hopefulness,  and  would 
you  believe  it,  dear  reader,  there  is  not  a  family,  rich  or  poor, 
this  day  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
greater  measure  of  real  happiness  ?  And  here  it  just  occurs 
to  me  that  it  is  not  money  nor  state  that  brings  happiness  in ' 
its  train,  but  useful  labor,  provided  always  that  it  is  not  too 
oppressive — this  and  fair  remunerative  profits. 

In  the  meantime  Flanagan,  who,  as  the  reader  may  recol- 
lect, was  the  bearer  of  pleasant  tidings  to  James  Maguire, 
became  a  constant  visitor  in  the  family.  He  was  a  widower, 
but  for  how  long  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  He  was  reticent 
and  grim — grim,  indeed,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  shaggy 
eyebrows,  which  half-curtained  the  deep-sunk,  keen,  piercing 
blue  eyes,  which  peered  from  beneath  them.  People  said 
he  was  implacable  in  his  anger,  and  there  was  a  whisper 
among  his  intimate  acquaintance,  that  long  ago  he  shot  and 
killed  his  landlord  in  Ireland  for  evicting  him  out  of  a  farm 
which  his  forefathers  had  cultivated  for  generations.  But 
then  to  counterbalance  the  sinister  expression  of  his  eyes,  he 
had  a  high,  intelligent  forehead,  and  lips  whose  plumpness 
indicated  kindness  and  good  humor,  and  when  people  looked 
at  the  forehead  and  lips  they  almost  forgot  the  expression  of 
the  eyes.  He  was  steady  and  sober,  worked  hard  every  day, 
had  realized  some  property  in  the  Western  Addition,  owned 
three  cottages  in  that  rising  suburb,  let  two,  and  "bached  " 
in  the  third,  and  kept  house  for  himself.  During  his  visits, 
he  began  to  notice  Ellen — she,  whom,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  story,  I  presented  to  the  reader  as  sobbing  piteously  be- 
cause unable  to  obtain  a  situation — and  soon  paid  her  direct 
and  flattering  attention.  And  if  ever  a  girl  of  low  degree 
could  win  the  love  and  affection  of  a  man's  heart,  Ellen  Tur- 
ford  was  the  one,  though  all  the  while  unconscious  of  the 
power  of  her  charms.  She  was  tall,  and  stately,  and  of  a 
commanding  figure  ;  snow  was  not  whiter  than  the  white- 
ness of  her  skin,  which  was  in  bewitching  contrast  to  the 
exuberant  black  hair  that,  when  emancipated  from  the  pins 
and  ribbons,  which  usually  held  it  up  in  bondage,  descended 
in  a  mass  to  her  waist.  But  Ellen  Turford  had  other  charms 
and  points  of  beauty  besides  the  masses  of  her  loose,  black 
hair.  Her  queenly  neck  and  bust,  rotund  and  ripe,  her 
moulded  arms,  and  tapering  hands,  besides  many  other 
nameless  attractions,  were  such  as  -a  sculptor  or  painter 
might  choose  as  models  in  his  moments  of  high  creative  in- 
spiration. No  wonder  poor  Flanagan's  heart  bowed  in  ad- 
oration and  devotion  to  so  many  and  such  nameless  attrac- 
tions. 

"  How  long  have  you  known  Ellen  Turford?"  he  asked,  as 
he  and  Mrs.  Maguire  were  one  day  talking  confidentially  to- 
gether. 

"A  long  time,  indeed,"  replied  that  good-natured  lady, 
"  and  a  better  girl  I  have  never  known  since  I  left  the  old 
sod." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Well,  Mrs.  Maguire,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  was  thinking  about,"  said  Mr.  Flanagan,  assuming  at 
once  a  grave  expression  of  countenance,  "I'm  tired  of  living 
alone.  To  be  sure,  I'm  rather  too  old  for  Ellen,  but  I  have 
a  little  property,  and  two  or  three  houses  of  my  own,  and  be- 
sides a  few-  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank,  and  if  Ellen  would 
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choose  to  share  all  this  with  me  and  be  my  wife,  I  would  be 
very  happy,  and  so,  I  think,  would  she." 

"  Well,  indeed,  I  believe  you,"  was  the  encouraging  reply, 
"  and  if  you  have  no  objection  I  will  speak  to  Ellen  about  it  ? '■' ; 

Nothing  would  please  Flanagan  better,  and  after  some  ' 
further  conversation  he  took  his  leave,  promising  to  call  again 
during  the  week. 

True  to  her  promise,  Mrs.  Maguire  in  due  order  of  time 
spoke  on  the  subject  to  her  ward,  for  it  was  in  this  light  she 
regarded  Ellen  and  the  other  three  girls,  and  to  her  sur- 
prise and  mortification  found  that  the  fair  Ellen  was  not  as 
willing  as  she  had  hoped  and  expected. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  she,  in  remonstrance,  "  he's  much  older 
than  you  are.  He's  forty,  and  you  are  eighteen,  but  forty  is 
not  too  old,  my  dear,  and  you'd  have  a  home.  '  Consider  that ; 
and  I  believe  Mr.  Flanagan  would  make  a  kind  husband 
and  I  know  he's  in  comfortable  circumstances." 

"  You  have  always  been  my  friend,'"'"  responded  Ellen, 
bursting  into  tears,  "  and  it  grieves  me  to  go  against  your 
advice,  for  I  know  you're  for  my  good  ;  but  there's  a  young 
man,  that " 

"  Ellen,  dear  !  "  exclaimed  her  friend,  "  if  you're  engaged  I 
would  not  for  the  world  have  you  act  dishonorably." 

"No — not  exactly  engaged,"  returned  Ellen,  "but  I  love 
him,  and  I  believe  he  loves  me  in  return,  and — :' 

"  My  child,  we  must  all  of  us  make  sacrifices.  You  have  no 
home,  no  father  or  mother  living,  and  no  "natural  protector. 
But  I  won't  press  the  matter.  I  would  like  to  see  you  happy 
and  above  want.  Consider  the  offer,  my  child,  and  let  me 
know  to-morrow  ?  " 

Ellen  wept  bitterly,  kissed  her  benefactress,  and  promised 
to  consider.  Next  day  she  took  Mrs.  Maguire  to  one  side, 
and  whispered  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  accept  _the 
offer. 

The  next  time  Flanagan  came  to  the  house,  Mrs.  Maguire 
took  him  into  her  comfortable  little  parlor,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  the  welcome  intelligence  of  Ellen's  acceptance. 

"  I  will  go  now,"  said  she,  after  some  little  conversation, 
"  and  bring  her  in,"  and  off  she  tripped,  and  returned  in  a  few 
minutes  leading  the  beautiful  girl  by  the  hand.  They  all  then 
sat  down,  and  for  the  first  time  discussed  the  subject  seriously, 
while  the  accepted  lover  told  his  affianced  in  plain,  sober 
words  his  worldly  circumstances,  what  property  he  owned, 
and  how  he  intended  to  manage  after  their  marriage. 

"  And  now."  he  continued,  K I  haven't  yet  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  what  part  of  the  old  country  you  came  from,  and 
whether  you  have  any  friends  on  this  coast  or  not  ? " 

"  I  came  from  Tuam,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,"  replied  the 
girl;  "I  have  no  relations  here,  and  no  friends  except  this 
good  lady,  whom  may  God  bless  and  protect !" 

"  If  you  are  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Turford,  the  coach-maker 
in  Tuam,  I  knew  your  father  well,"  observed  her  intended. 

"I'm  not  his  daughter,"  said  the  girl,  "but  Mr.  Turford 
reared  and  educated  me,  and  I'm  called  after  him." 

"  Your  parents  died,  I  suppose?"  inquired  Mr.  Flanagan. 

"  Yes,  my  mother  died  shortly  after  I  was  born,"  responded 
poor  Ellen,  wiping  away  the  hot  tears  that  coursed  down  her 
cheeks,  and  my  father  I  know  nothing  about.  I  never  saw 
him,  and  Mr.  Turford,  or  father  as  I  used  to  call  him,  never 
told  me  anything  about  him." 

"  And  your  mother's  maiden  name  was — " 

"Ellen  Reilly." 

"  My  daughter,  my  daughter ! "  exclaimed  Flanagan  spring- 
ing frantically  from  the  chair,  and  clasping  her  in  his  arms. 
And  the  strong  man  sobbed  aloud  on  the  bosom  of  his  child 
—the  child  who  never  before  had  blessed  his  eyes.  "  My 
daughter,  my  daughter,  you've  lost  a  husband  but  gained  a 
father  ! "  and  again  he  embraced  her,  and  again  covered  her 
with  caresses.  "O,  forgive  me  !"  he  cried  pitiously,  "forgive 
your  father  for  having  neglected  his  child  so  long.  Do  not 
curse  me,  do  not  chide  me.  You  don't  know  all ;  you  will 
come  with  your  father,  and  make  his  home  happy  in  the  sun- 
light of  your  presence.  O,  my  child — my  own  dear  Ellen, 
your  mother  lives  again  in  these  eyes,  these  fair  cheeks,  this 
rich  black  hair!"  and  he  fondled  and  toyed  with  her  tresses, 
like  an  infant.  The  strong  man  was  unnerved — joy  had  bereft 
him  of  all  consciousness  but  that  of  boundless  paternal  love. 
He  took  her  to  his  home  that  evening,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  she  married  the  young  man  she  adored.  The  other 
girls  are  still  working  at  the  laundry  business,  and  doing 
well  ;  some  of  them  have  married,  and  those  that  remain 
single  are  in  no  hurry  to  be  precipitated  into  wedlock,  as 
they  are  above  want,  and  can  bide  their  time  to  make  a 
good  "match."  T-   M. 


SCIENCE  VS,  LUCK, 


A  Sketch  by  Mark  Twain. 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY, 


The  late  Mme.  Titjens'  effects  were  recently  sold  by  auc- 
tion, the  things  bringing  handsome  prices  in  consequence  of 
the  eagerness  displayed  by  so  many  people  to  possess  a  me- 
mento of  the  generous-minded,  large-hearted  queen  of  song. 
A  medical  man  of  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  who  attended 
Mme.  Titjens,  and  was  with  her  within  three  hours  of  her 
death,  says  that  during  her  last  illness  her  sweetness,  pa- 
tience, and  cheerfulness  was  quite  beautiful  to  witness.  The 
night  she  died  he  was  with  her  till  eight  o'clock,  having  as- 
sisted the  niece,  who  lived  with  her  and  nursed  her  through- 
out, to  get  the  invalid  into  bed  at  that  early  hour  of  the  even- 
ing. When  Mme.  Titjens  was  comfortably  settled,  and  was 
bidding  the  doctor  good-bye,  she  laughingly  told  him  he  was 
so  gentle  and  expert  that  if  at  any  time  he  wished  to  change 
his  calling  from  medical  man  to  nurse  or  lady  s  maid,  he 
might  come  to  her  for  a  "character."  Three  hours  later,  at 
eleven,  she  called  to  her  niece,  who  slept  close  by  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  to  give  her  a  glass  of  milk.  She  drank  the 
whole  at  a  draught,  and  said  :  "  See  how  much  better  I  must 
be  to  have  taken  every  drop  of  it ! " — turned  round,  sank 
down,  and — died  !  And  next  morning  the  world  woke  up  to 
find  itself  minus  one  of  its  best  women. 


At  that  time,  in  Kentucky  (said  the  Hon.  Mr.  K-),  the  law 
was  very  strict  against  what  are  termed  "games  of  chance." 
About  a  dozen  of  the  boys  were  detected  playing  "  seven- 
up,"  or  "old  sledge,"  for  money,  and  the  jury  found  a  true 
bill  against  them.  Jim  Sturgis  was  retained  to  defend  them 
when  the  case  came  up,  of  course.  The  more  he  studied 
over  the  matter  and  looked  into  the  evidence,  the  plainer  it 
was  that  he  must  lose  a  case  at  last — there  was  no  getting 
round  that  painful  fact.  Those  boys  had  certainly  been  bet- 
ting money  on  a  "game  of  chance."  Even  public  sympathy 
was  roused  in  behalf  of  Sturgis.  People  said  it  was  a  pity 
to  see  h:m  mar  his  successful  career  with  a  big,  prominent 
case  like  this,  which  must  go  against  him.  But  after  several 
restless  nights,  an  inspired  idea  flashed  upon  Sturgis,  and  he 
sprang  out  of  bed  delighted.  He  thought  he  saw  his  way 
through.  The  next  day  he  whispered  round  a  little  among 
his  clients  and  a  few  friends,  and  then  wThen  the  case  came 
up  in  court  he  acknowledged  the  "  seven-up  "  and  the  bet- 
ting, and  as  his  sole  defense  had  the  astonishing  effrontery 
to  plit  in  the  plea  that  " old  sledge "  was  not  a  game  of 
chance  !  There  was  the  broadest  sort  of  a  smile  all  over  the 
faces  of  that  sophisticated  audience.  The  Judge  smiled 
with  the  rest.  But  Sturgis  maintained  a  countenance  whose 
earnestness  was  even  severe.  The  opposite  counsel  tried  to 
ridicule  him  out  of  his  position,  but  did  not  succeed.  The 
Judge  jested,  in  a  ponderous  judicial  way,  about  the  thing, 
but  did  not  move  him.  The  matter  was  becoming  grave. 
The  Judge  lost  a  little  of  his  patience,  and  said  the  joke  had 
gone  far  enough.  Jim  Sturgis  said  he  knew  of  no  joke  in 
the  matter  ;  his  clients  could  not  be  punished  for  indulging 
in  what  some  people  chose  to  consider  a  game  of  chance, 
until  it  was  proven  that  it  was  a  game  of  chance.  Judge 
and  counsel  said  that  would  be  an  easy  matter,  and  forth- 
with called  Deacons  Job,  Peters,  Burke,  and  Johnson,  and 
Dominies  Wirt  and  Miggles  to  testify  ;  and  they  unani- 
mously, and  with  strong  feeling,  put  down  the  legal  quibble 
of  Sturgis  by  pronouncing  that  "  old  sledge  "  was  a  game  of 
chance. 

"  What  do  you  call  it  now?  "  said  the  Judge. 

"I  call  it  a  game  of  science,"  retorted  Sturgis,  "and  I'll 
prove  it,  too." 

They  saw  his  little  game. 

He  brought  in  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  produced  an  over- 
whelming mass  of  testimony  to  show  that  "  old  sledge  "  was 
not  a  game  of  chance,  but  a  game  of  science.  Instead  of 
being  the  simplest  case  in  the  world,  it  somehow  turned  out 
to  be  an  excessively  knotty  one.  The  Judge  scratched  his 
head  over  it  a  while,  and  said  there  was  no  way  of  coming 
to  a  determination,  because  just  as  many  men  could  be 
brought  into  court  to  testify  on  one  side  as  could  be  found  to 
testify  on  the  other.  But  he  said  he  was  willing  to  do  the 
fair  thing  by  all  parties,  and  would  act  on  any  suggestion 
Mr.  Sturgis  would  make  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Sturgis  was  on  his  feet  in  a  second. 

"Impanel  a  jury  of  six  of  each — Luck  versus  Science. 
Give  them  candles,  and  a  couple  of  decks  of  cards.  Send 
them  into  the  jury  room,  and  just  abide  by  the  result." 

There  was  no  disputing  the  fairness  of  the  proposition. 
The  four  deacons  and  the  two  dominies  were  sworn  in  as 
the  "chance"  jurymen,  and  six  inveterate  old  "seven-up" 
professors  were  chosen  to  represent  the  "science"  side  of 
the  issue. 

They  retired  to  the  jury  room. 

In  about  two  hours  Deacon  Peters  sent  into  court  to  bor- 
row three  dollars  from  a  friend.  [Sensation.]  In  about  two 
hours  more  Dominie  Miggles  sent  into  court  to  borrow  a 
stake  from  a  friend.  [Sensation.]  During  the  next  three  or 
four  hours  the  other  dominie  and  the  other  deacons  sent 
into  court  for  small  loans.  And  still  the  packed  audience 
waited,  for  it  was  a  prodigious  occasion  in  Bull's  Corners, 
and  one  in  which  every  father  of  a  family  was  necessarily 
interested.  The  rest  of  the  story  can  be  briefly  told.  About 
daylight  the  jury  came  in,  and  Deacon  Job,  the  foreman, 
read  the  following 

VERDICT : 

"We,  the  jury  in  the  case  of  The  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky vs.  John  Wheeler  et  a/.,  have  carefully  considered  the 
points  of  the  case,  and  tested  the  merits  of  the  several  theo- 
ries advanced,  and  do  here  unanimously  decide  that  the 
game  commonly  known  as  'old  sledge,'  or  'seven-up,'  is  emi- 
nently a  game  of  science,  and  not  of  chance.  In  demon- 
stration whereof,  it  is  hereby  and  herein  stated,  iterated, 
reiterated,  set  forth,  and  made  manifest,  that  during  the  en- 
tire night  the  '  chance '  men  never  won  a  game,  or  turned  a 
jack,  although  both  feats  were  common  and  frequent  to  the 
opposition  ;  and  furthermore,  in  support  of  this,  our  verdict, 
we  call  attention  to  the  significant  fact  that  the  'chance' 
men  are  all  busted,  and  the  '  science '  men  have  got  all  the 
money.  It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this  jury  that  the 
'chance'  theory  concerning  'seven-up'  is  a  pernicious  doc- 
trine, and  calculated  to  inflict  untold  suffering  and  pecuniary- 
loss  upon  any  community  that  takes  stock  in  it." 

That  is  the  way  that  "  seven-up  "  came  to  be  set  apart  and 
particularized  in  the  statute  books  of  Kentucky  as  being  a 
game,  not  of  chance,  but  of  science,  and  therefore  not  pun- 
ishable under  the  law.  Said  Mr.  K.:  "  That  verdict  is  of 
record  and  holds  g-ood  to  this  day." 


All  over  the  prairie  were  signs  of  spring, 

In  verdure  below  and  the  sky  above, 
And  fluttering  minstrels  seemed  to  sing 

SoDgs,  eloquent  songs,  of  the  dawn  of  love. 

Ah !   tender  and  sweet,  and  one  who  knew 

The  musical  notes  of  their  joyful  lay 
Looked  into  my  soul  with  her  eyes  of  blue. 
And  told  of  the  wild  bird's  mating-day — 

Told,  merrily  told  me  a  legend  quaint 

Of  Valentine's  vigil  in  Eastern  lands, 
The  earnest  toil  of  the  gentle  Saint, 

His  lesson  of  home,  and  hearts,  and  hands — 

Of  hearts,  and  homes,  and  the  bridal  ring — 
The  ring,  and  the  veil,  and  the  symbols  worn, 

And  the  songs  the  young  Greek  _  virgins  sing — 
Still  sing  to  a  bride  on  her  bridal  morn. 

Saint  Valentine  speaks  in  the  mating  birds ; 

In  glances  of  mortals  his  dark  eyes  shine. 
I  felt  the  spell  of  the  maiden's  words 

Awaken  a  chord  of  this  heart  of  mine. 

Ah,  maiden!   you  told  in  the  legend  quaint — 

You  told  of  the  plume  of  a  wild  bird's  wing; 
I  am  learning  the  lore  of  the  genial  Saint, 
I  am  waiting  the  token  my  pen  may  bring. 
Merced,  February  7,  1878.  Angle. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  BACK  HAIR. 


At  a  ball  given  by  Louis  Napoleon  (when  President)  at  the 
Elysee,  some  nights  before  the  coup  detat,  Mile.  Eugenie 
met  her  future  Emperor  and  husband.  Louis  Napoleon  did 
not  much  care  for  the  rush  of  ball  rooms;  and  he  had  chosen 
a  propitious  moment  to  escape  with  his  friend,  Edward  Ney 
(the  Duke  Moskowa),  into  the  Elysee  gardens,  when  he  sud- 
denly came  upon  a  radiant,  blushing  girl,  who  was  tying  up 
her  hair,  opposite  a  glass  in  the  conservatory.  Her  hair  had 
come  down  during  a  waltz,  and  the  crowd  was  too  great  to 
admit  of  her  reaching  the  ladies'  dressing-room;  so  that  she 
glided  in  here,  hoping  to  be  unobserved.  Louis  Napoleon, 
seeing  her  in  this  strait,  gallantly  gave  her  his  arm,  and  led 
her  round  by  the  private  apartments  to  the  dressing-room  in 
question,  and  from  this  time  there  was  a  mutual  regard  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  the  /air  stranger. 

During  the  following  twelve  months,  Mme.  de  Montijo  and 
her  daughter  were  invited  guests  at  all  Presidential  resi- 
dences— Fontainbleau,  Compicgne,  St.  Cloud — and  it  es- 
caped nobody  that  the  Prince  paid  Mile.  Eugenie  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  attention.  No  one  supposed,  however,  that 
these  attentions  could  end  in  a  marriage;  for  the  President, 
having  performed  his  coup  d'etat,  was  on  the  point  of  becom- 
ing Emperor,  and  it  was  no  secret  that  his  ambassador  at 
Munich  was  trying  to  arrange  a  match  for  him  with  a  Prin- 
cess of  Bavaria.  The  King  of  Bavaria  refused  to  give  away 
his  relative  to  a  Prince  whom  he  styled  an  "adventurer;" 
and  then  it  w;as  that  Louis  Napoleon,  much  mortified  at 
heart,  resolved  not  to  expose  himself  to  further  rebuffs  in 
courting  royal  Princesses.  Possibly  Mme.  a*e  Montijo  had 
been  waiting  her  opportunity;  for  two  days  before  the  Bava- 
rian snub  had  begun  to  get  bruited,  she  asked  a  private  audi- 
ence of  the  Prince,  and  told  him  that,  as  his  attentions  to 
her  daughter  were  beginning  to  excite  comment,  she  had  the 
intention  of  leaving  France. 

This  was  at  St.  Cloud,  where  the  mother  and  daughter 
were  both  staying.  The  Prince  asked  Mme.  de  Montijo  to 
tarry  one  day  more,  for  he  might  have  something  to  say  10 
her;  and  he  employed  these  twenty-four  hours  in  acquaint- 
ing his  ministers  of  his  intention  to  marry  Mile.  Eugenic. 
The  news  fell  upon  them  like  a  shell.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
had  been  apprehended  by  any  one,  and  Count  de  Momy, 
Count  de  Persigny,  and  Edward  Ney  earnestly  implored  the 
Prince  not  to  contract  such  a  misalliance.  The  communi- 
cation was  made  to  the  Cabinet  on  the  25th  of  November. 
On  the  2d  of  December  the  Prince  was  proclaimed  Emper- 
or; on  the  2d  of  January  the  coming  marriage  was  officially 
notified  to  the  French  people,  and  on  the  30th  of  January  it 
was  solemnized  at  Notre  Dame. 


The  American  Bible  Society  is  sadly  short  of  money,  and 
calls  aloud  for  $140,000.  Its  annual  expenditures  are  about 
$250,000.  Its  receipts  are  made  up  of  collections,  and  of 
donations  from  individuals,  also  of  legacies.  Not  so  many 
people  are  dying  and  leaving  money  to  the  Society  as  there 
were  some  time  ago,  although  it  is  remembered  in  the  wills 
of  many  wealthy  people  who  are  not  dead  yet.  Of  course, 
the  managers  are  not  praying  for  the  demise  of  any  of  these 
good  people  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  news  of  the  de- 
parture of  a  few  of  the  richest  would  be  received  with  a  dec- 
orous resignation  to  the  will  of  Divine  Providence. 


On  Washington  Street,  opposite  the  Plaza,  in  1853,  ai 
Italian  fruit-dealer  had  chained  in  his  store  a  splendid  mon 
key.  A  dissipated  friend  of  ours,  with  his  companions,  was 
passing  the  place,  homeward  bound,  late  at  night,  full — very 
full.     Seeing  the  monkey,  he  says  : 

"  I  say,  Dick,  that's  a  magnificent  monkey." 

"  Nonsense,  Dave,  come  along." 

"Yes,  but  just  see  this  monkey." 

"  Monkey,  be  d d  !     There's  no  monkey  there." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  don't  see  a  monkey  ? " 

"  I  don't  mean  to  tell  you,  Dave,  that  you  don't  see  a  mon- 
key, or  snakes,  or  anything  else  ;  all  I  say  is  that  there  is  no 
monkey  in  sight." 

"No  monkey  I  Great  God,  Dick,  then  I  have  got  the  jim- 
jams  sure  as  fate — let's  git  ?  " 

The  fright  was  a  salutary  one,  followed  by  a  reformation 
that  has  been  as  permanent  as  the  joke. 


We  may  assume  that  their  significance  is  as  variable  as 
the  summer  sunshine,  and  that  they  often  convey  some  idea 
of  a  person's  character.  Who  ever  doubts  the  sentimentality 
of  a  Maud,  or  the  sweetness  of  a  Rose?  Just  imagine  any 
stateliness  attaching  itself  to  Jane  or  Maria,  What  form  of 
poetry  weaves  around  Matilda  or  Deborah  ?  To  Esther 
cling  our  faith  and  truth,  for  is  she  not  always  found  to  be 
trustworthy,  conscientious,  firm  in  friendship  and  true  in 
love?  From  Elizabeth  we  expect  much  common  sense  and 
good  judgment,  just  as  from  Eliza  we  look  for  plain  wisdom. 
Amy  suggests  an  endearing,  confiding  nature,  but  who  goes 
languishing  over  the  practical  name  of  Sarah  or  Angeline  ? 
We  are  apt  to  associate  tenderness  and  sweetness  with  Vio- 
let and  Viola,  yet  romance  never  associated  itself  with  Susan 
or  Marianne.  Mary  has  been  often  immortalized  by  the 
bards  of  song,  and  even  Lucy.  Ruth  rests  in  the  imagina- 
tion as  shy,  sweet,  and  modest,  Lily  as  fair  and  graceful. 
Madge  and  Blanche  have  an  aristocratic  air.  Nell  takes  the 
world  good  naturedly,  and  is  generally  genial  and  light- 
hearted. 

With  the  name  of  Kate  we  associate  gaiety,  coquettish- 
ness,  and  reckness  abandon.  In  Marian  we  expect  self-pose 
and  calmness,  and  in  May  an  impulsive,  winning  tempera- 
ment. Dignity  lurks  in  the  manner  of  Isabella,  and  serious- 
ness in  that  of  Alice.  Who  ever  knew  ajvlollie  that  wasn't 
roguish,  or  a  Rachel  that  could  be  frivolous  ?  Louise  never 
sighs  for  the  man  who  will  not  come.  Annie  combines  gen- 
tleness without  much  force.  What  imaginative  man  finds 
Juliet  or  Rosalind  without  fascination?  And  in  Abigail  does 
one  ever  come  amiss  of  finding  a  straightforward,  practical 
character?  In  Claribel  we  fancy  a  loveliness  that  will  charm 
alway,  and  ever  the  delicacy  of  refinement  enfolds  Florence. 
Fannie  inclines  to  flirting,  while  Caroline  lives  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  atmosphere.  Nancy  is  the  owner  of  sterling  qualities, 
but  Corinne  never  forgets  her  own  individuality,  while  Edith 
is  suggestive  of  elegance  and  high  birth.  Julia  s  rs  from 
a  lack  of  appreciation,  but  who  ever  faih  to  dic 
in  Charlotte,  sense  in  Agnes,  or  poetry  in  . 
Pearl  ? 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


c^5 


Sax  Francisco,  February  7,  1878. 
Seated  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair  before  a  bright  fire,  I 
had,  to  all  appearance,  even-thing  that  could  make  a  man 
happy;  and  yet  I  was  most  unhappy.  My  chair,  large  and 
heavy,  that  had  given  me  so  much  comfort,  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  attractive  power,  and  I  felt  ill  at  ease.  The  fire  that 
ordinarily  affords  pleasure,  and  makes  one  feel  happy  in  sim- 
ply watching  its  ever  leaping  and  elastic  flames — that  makes 
one  feel  at  home,  malgre  sot — had  no  charm  for  me,  and 
gazing  at  it  I  saw  but  vacancy.  And  my  cigar,  that  bon  com- 
pagnon  and  ever  consoling  friend — that  balm  to  all  of  man's 
misfortunes,  and  the  pleasantest  of  company  even  for  soli- 
tude— my  cigar  afforded  me  no  enjoyment;  it  burned  crooked 
and  I  pulled  in  vain.  Twenty  matches  were  wasted  (poor  Le 
land  !)  and  finally,  disgusted,  I  cast  away  unfinished  that 
which  I  had  always  before  clung  to  till  there  was  nothing  left 
but  ashes.  Why  this  unhappiness  and  discomfort?  'Tis 
what  I  was  meditating  about,  when  I  heard  a  loud,  familiar 
rap  at  the  door,  and  in  another  moment  Brown  (the  dear  fel- 
low !)  came  rushing  in.  Among  the  first  things  he  inquired 
was  whether  I  had  sent  in  my  batch  of  news  to  The  Argo- 
naut. With  a  grunt  I  said  "  No."  He  reminded  me  that 
itwas  necessary  that  I  should  make  all  haste,  or  be  late.  I 
could  resist  no  longer,  and  finally  told  him  that  I  would 
never  more  furnish  a  single  "  society  "  item — no,  never;  and 
that  my  reasons  for  coming  to  suctf'a  conclusion  were  good, 
and  would  hold  good  for  ever.  The  stubborn  fellow  wanted 
to  know  what  "  those  stupid  reasons  "  might  be,  and  had  the 

kindness  to  inform  me  that   I  was,  to  say  the  least,  a 

for  coming  to  such  a  determination.     Of  course  I   did 

not  agree  with  him,  and  said  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  indulge  in  any  more  society  gossip,  for  the  very-  good 
reason  that  1  had  found  out  that,  by  mentioning  the  name  of 
a  very  charming  lady  (and  that  in  most  flattering  terms)  I 
had  caused  considerable  unhappiness  in  her  family.  She 
told  me  to  my  face  that  she  had  very*  serious  objections  to 
having  her  name  appear  in  a  paper,  no  matter  .how  respecta- 
ble. She  said:  "  I  think  that  Jones  is  a  horrid  fellow,  and 
ought  to  attend  to  his  own  business/'  Now  /  felt  most  un- 
happy that  she  should  be  so  unhappy,  and  I  was  undecided 
what  course  to  follow  in  future,  when  I  thought  I  would  drop 
in  and  see  some  friends  of  mine — charming  in  every  respect, 
having  all  the  advantages  the  world  could  give,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  nonsuperabundance  of  our  fathers1  silver  dollars. 
The  young  ladies  received  me  with  their  accustomed  grace 
and  amiability.  Mamma  soon  made  an  appearance,  and 
seemed  discontented  and  unhappy.  The  Argonaut  was 
mentioned,  and  then,  of  course,  "that  horrid  Jones"  was 
brought  up  and  pulled  to  pieces.  Mamma  thought  that  her 
daughters  were  as  pretty  and  attractive  as  any  other  young 
ladies  in  town;  that  she  herself  entertained  little,  it  is  true, 
but  with  equal  elegance  (when  occasion  offered)  as  any  of 
the  fashionables  of  K  Nob  "  or  Rincon  Hill.  She  did  not  see 
why  that  horrid  Mr.  Jones  (who  ever  he  might  be)  did  not 
mention  her  name  and  her  daughters;  why  they  were  not 
criticized  and  talked  about  in  the  weekly  letter;  and  why  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  wealth  and  comparative 
poverty,  but  "  true  and  ancient  blood."  See  the  dilemma  ! 
The  poor  but  aristocratic  mother  and  her  daughters  com- 
plain of  nonmention,  while  the  rich  and  extra  fashionable 
threatens  to  invoke  the  anger  of  heaven  on  the  head  of  poor 
Jones,  and  because  he  mentioned  her  name  in  connection 
with  the  "  crime  de  la  creme1  of  our  San  Francisco  society. 
"Brown,"  I  said,  "what  am  I  to  do  ?  Tis  impossible 
to  please  every  one,  and  so  I  will  write  no  more."  Brown 
renewed  his  complimentary  epithets,  only  a  little  stronger 
this  time,  and  I  took  them  good-naturedly,  of  course.  He 
argues  well  (yet  never  won  a  case)  and  has  the  reputation  of 
seeing  through  more  things  than  most  prople.  He  got  ex- 
cited, very  excited,  and  swore  that  I  did  not  know  what  I 
was  talking  about  !  He  knew  positively  that  San  Francisco 
society  was  in  want  of  a  recorder  of  society  events.  E very- 
large  city  had  one.  Washington,  the  gayest  of  cities,  in  the 
season,  had  all  her  arrivals,  departures,  marriages,  engage- 
ments, balls,  receptions,  etc.,  recorded  daily,  with  names  in 
full.  Saratoga,  Newport,  Cape  May,  and  the  Springs,  ditto. 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities  had  "weeklies"  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  society.  In  London,  Paris,  Rome,  and 
other  European  capitals  the  movements  of  notables  are  pub- 
lished ;  the  nobility  are  carefully  watched,  and  whatever  they 
might  do  of  importance  is  sure  to  find  its  way  to  publicity. 
Being  notables,  they  do  not  object,  and,  if  sincere,  would  ac- 
knowledge the  secret  pleasure  afforded  their  vanity  by  see- 
ing the  interest  and  attention  given  to  their  minutest  actions 
by  the  public  generally.  Here,  in  San  Francisco,  we  have 
no  nobles,  but  we  have  notables,  and  these  take  the  place  of 
the  former ;  why  should  they  be  more  sensitive  than  the 
aristocrats  of  Europe's  capitals  ?  Why  object  to  having  their 
names  appear  in  print,  when  my  lord  and  my  lady  either  over- 
look the  fact  or  smile  with  satisfaction?  That  we  live  in  a 
republic  does  not  alter  the  fact  at  all ;  for,  here  the  rich  man 
is  what  my  lord  high  chancellor  is  elsewhere,  the  fashionable 
lady  is  "  Madame  la  Duchesse,"  and  the  young  beau,  or  eccen- 
tric old  bachelor,  why,  they  are  public'property  here  more 
than  they  are  anywhere  else  on  earth.  The  rule  of  propor- 
tion exists  everywhere,  and  cannot  be  done  away  with.  San 
sen  may  be  far  better  than  other  cities  in  many  re- 
as  regards  society  she  may  be  as  good,  but  she  can- 
t  of  being  better.      Sensitiveness  can  be  assumed 


like  anything  else,  and  objections  made  when  the  utmost 
satisfaction  is  felt.  "  Therefore,  my  dear  Jones,"  Brown  con- 
tinued, "  avow  that  your  sorrow  at  having  unwittingly  hurt 
the  feelings  of  your  friends  is  based  on  no  foundation  what- 
ever (I  except  the  case  of  the  good  lady  and  her  daughters, 
who  received  no  mention  in  your  letters),  and  that,  far  from 
indulging  in  what  might  meet  with  real  objections,  you  will 
be  sincerely  missed  should  you  discontinue  your  letters  by 
all,  and  especially  by  those  who  term  you  'horrid  Jones,' 
and  '  that  awful  fellow  who  ought  to  be  hanged  to  a  sour  apple 
tree,'  and  so  forth  !"  Brown's  argument  was  very  long  I  ad- 
mit (and  so  will  you,  no  doubt),  but  I  followed  it  closely  and 
attentively,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  not  right  in 
every  respect,  he  certainly  was  in  many.  Thanking  him,  1 
offered  him  a  cigar,  and  bade  him  give  me  the  social  events 
of  the  week.  1  had  changed  my  mind,  and  promised  to 
write  as  long  as  the  Argonaut  would  publish.  But  now 
came  the  rub.  'Twas  easy  to  listen  to  Brown,  and  it  was 
still  easier  to  change  my  mind,  but  it  was  several  hours  be- 
fore we  could  think  of  any  thing  that  had  occurred  during  the 
week.  Times  seem  to  be  as  gay  on  Harrison  Street — in  the 
dear  old  house — as  when  the  S — 's  were  living  there  in  the 
balmy  days  of  yore.  Every  second  Wednesday  then  !  But 
those  were  livelier  times  than  these,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  that  Wednesday  evenings  are  not  forgotten  altogether. 
Two  are  to  be  commemorated  this  month,  so  they  say;  one 
by  a  grand  ball — the  "finale,"  I  presume.  Those  steps  are 
high,  very  high.  Would  that  we  could  always  attain  pleas- 
ure as  easily  as  by  climbing  those  steep  steps.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G — ,  who,  I  suppose,  are  the  leaders  of  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue society,  have  issued  cards  of  invitation  to  a  reception  to 
take  place  Friday  (the  8th).  As  this  is  complimentary  to 
Miss  S — ,  their  accomplished  young  guest,  young  people, 
principally,  are  invited.  These  will  number  about  one  hun- 
dred. I  hear  that  Mr.  John  L —  is  shortly  to  marry  a  young 
lady,  who  has  long  been  admired  in  San  Francisco  circles. 
Oakland  will  be  the  winner,  and  Taylor  Street  the  principal 
loser.  'Tis  no  descendant  of  Ireland's  greatest  poet,  and  yet 
'tis  one  of  Ireland's  native  sons,  who,  having  retired  from  the 
bustle  and  life  of  San  Francisco  "to  live  quietly  and  avoid 
the  wiles  of  woman,"  took  up  his  residence  in  Marin's  prettiest 
town,  and  allowed  himself  (despite  his  determination  "never 
to  love")  to  be  caught  in  his  own  trap.  In  a  few  months 
the  happy  twain  are  to  be  united — for  ever  more,  more,  more .' 
My  young  friend  who  is  always  taken  for  an  Englishman,  and 
is  one,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  reported  engaged  to  be  married  to 
the  only  remaining  daughter  of  Redwood's  noblest  house. 
'Tis  a  mere  report,  and  given  as  such.  The  parties  most 
interested  know  the  facts — such  as  they  are — and  are  no 
doubt  perfectly  satisfied,  as  they  ought  to  be.  I  am  sorry 
that  San  Francisco  is  about  to  lose  her  "inventive  genius," 
and  that  the  Palace  will  no  more  witness  such  a  brilliant 
affair  as  was  given  last  week.  The  "Brother"  is  to  resume 
his  studies  (I  thought  he  was  a  graduate),  and  the  remainder 
of  the  family  will  "  make  "  the  continent  in  the  meanwhile. 
How  long  we  shall  have  to  do  without  them  I  know  not.  _ 

The  Only  Jones. 

P.  S. — Between  Eureka  and  Europe  there  is  a  small  differ- 
ence, yet  your  type-setter  seems  to  ignore  the  fact,  and  last 
week  gave  two  ladies  the  credit  of  traveling  over  six  thou- 
sand miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  T.  O.  J. 


A  sprightly  young  American  lady  writes  in  an  English 
periodical:  "Any  girl  with  a  well-balanced  mind  would 
rather  be  an  English  countess,  or  even  viscountess,  than  a 
Spanish  duchess  or  a  Russian  princess.  We  classify  them 
somewhat  as  follows  :  First,  the  British  aristocracy  down  to 
baron — we  don't  think  much  of  baronets  and  knights  ;  next, 
we  like  French  and  Russians,  because  that  involves  living  a 
good  deal  in  Paris  ;  but  titles  below  dukes  and  princes  are 
too  common  to  be  really  much  prized,  unless  attached  to  a 
very  old  historic  name  or  great  wealth.  Italians  and 
Spaniards  come  next,  the  former  preferred  on  account  of  the 
climate  and  social  advantages  of  Rome  and  Naples.  Ger- 
mans we  don't  so  much  care  about ;  I  think,  perhaps,  be- 
cause there  are  too  many  Germans  in  the  country  already." 


The  Montreal  Hey  aid  observes  that  King  Alphonso's  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  his  mother  away  from  his  wedding  recalls 
Thier's  management  under  similar  circumstances.  His  father 
was  an  enterprising,  Micawberish  old  gentleman,  living  in  the 
south  of  France,  who  had  the  habit  of  turning  up  in  his  dis- 
tinguished son's  presence  when  he  was  not  wanted.  Thiers 
particularly  desired  his  absence  from  the  celebration  of  his 
marriage  with  a  rich  lady  of  Paris,  and  so  he  engaged  for 
three  weeks  all  the  seats  in  all  the  diligences  running  to 
Paris  from  the  paternal  neighborhood.     The  plan  succeeded. 

A  lady's  letter  from  Washington  contains  the  following 
concerning  a  pleasant  incident  of  a  White  House  levee  : 
"  Mr.  G.  Washington  Warren,  white-haired  and  gentlemanly, 
a  noted  lawyer  in  Boston,  a  direct  descendant  of  General 
Warren  of  Revolutionary  fame,  joined  in  the  dance,  and 
charmed  all  by  his  old-school  manner.  He  has  in  his  pos- 
session the  key  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  It  is  kept  in  the 
family  as  a  compliment  to  the  sire." 


Jennie  June  writes  of  the  New  York  baby-show  :  "Some 
of  the  children  are  remarkably  pretty,  but  the  mothers  are 
usually  exactly  opposite.  One  lusty  baby,  with  great  black 
eyes,  is  the  son  of  a  Chinaman  and  an  Irish  mother.  Many- 
classes  are  represented,  but  the  parents  are  usually  poor. 
The  variety  is  enormous,  but  it  is  curious  that  all  the  fat 
babies  have  thin  mothers,  and  all  the  large,  fat  women, 
small,  puny  infants." 


"  Men  should  be  careful  lest  they  cause  women  to  weep, 
for  God  counts  their  tears,"  says  the  Talmud.  But  how  about 
men  with  wives  reaching  for  their  hair  ? 


Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  the  well-known  Boston  scientist,  has 
recently  married  the  daughter  of  the  late  Justice  Gale,  of 
Montreal. 


A  woman  in  Fairfield,  Me.,  has  a  growth  of  natural  hair 
eight  feet  and  one  inch  long,  and  has  refused,  it  is  said, 
$2,000  for  it 


ABOUT  WOMEN, 


Anna  Murat,  wife  of  the  Duke  de  Mouchy,  is  the  only 
American  girl  who  ever  got  to  be  a  princess. 

Talk  about  American  girls  being  regarded  as  wealthy  by 
foreigners.     Mercedes  received  $5,000,000  from  her  father. 

A  Virginia  girl,  whose  intended  failed' to  appear  on  the 
wedding  day,  acted  as  bridesmaid  to  another  couple  the 
same  evening. 

Mrs.  Fremont  writes  from  Paris  that  the  French  trials 
have  resulted  in  giving  General  Fremont  a  complete  release 
from  all  obligations. 

Ladies  in  favor  of  a  second  matrimonial  mortgage  wear 
little  bunches  of  violets  on  their  dresses.  A  pretty  conceit 
and  significant  design. 

Aimee  says  she  is  worth  $250,000,  and  Lydia  Thompson's 
assets  are  fixed  at  $300,000.  They  were  never  troubled  by 
the  wail  of  nothing  to  wear. 

Isabella,  ex-Queen  of  Spain,  sold  her  necklace  for  the 
mere  song  of  $60,000.  There  were  169  pearls  and  40  dia- 
monds, with  a  sapphire  clasp. 

Kate  Field  is  fortunate  in  the  publication  of  articles  in  the 
London  Times,  and  in  the  proposals  of  that  journal  to  receive 
and  print  other  matter  from  her  pen. 

Du  Chaillu'says  the  cannibals  prefer  to  eat  persons  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  these  are  roasted, 
but  that  women  over  fifty  are  generally  boiled. 

A  Nevada  woman  recently  protected  herself  by  pointing  a 
shotgun  directly  at  her  assailant.  True  to  the  female  fond- 
ness for  dry  goods,  she  put  the  muslin  his  very  face. 

"  Them  pottery  things  is  real  nice,"  said  Mrs.  Veneering. 
"  Me  and  my  daughter  Maria  have  got  the  rage,  you  know, 
and  buy  all  we  kin  git.  But  what  on  earth  is  they  intended 
for?" 

Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker  is  trying  to  organize  a  party 
of  women  in  Washington  to  visit  the  capitals  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  address  the  Legislatures  on  the  women  suffrage 
question. 

When  Mrs.  Hayes  has  her  receptions  she  wears  black  silk 
and  a  pretty  constant  smile,  and  she  bewitchingly  smiles  and 
murmurs  your  name  as  if  you  were  an  angel  or  a  second 
cousin  come  to  stay  all  winter. 

At  a  recent  Pittsburg  church  fair,  young  girls,  disguised  as 
slaves,  were  placed  on  the  auction-block  and  knocked  down 
to  the  highest  bidder,  the  cash  going  to  the  church  treasury ; 
but  the  property  was  not  delivered. 

The  fashion  of  wedding  a  man  with  a  ring,  as  well  as  the 
woman,  has  been  started  in  strong-minded  New  England ; 
and  the  bridegroom  is  expected  to  furnish  both  rings,  which 
doesn't  look  so  much  like  equal  rights. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Naples  have,  for  some  years, 
passed  the  hunting  season  in  Northamptonshire.  The 
Queen  has  hunted,  the  King  has  remained  home.  But  this 
year  the  King  hunts,  and  the  Queen  remains  in  London. 

Madame  Yoshida,  the  wife  of  the  Japanese  Minister,  now 
speaks  our  language  so  well  that  she  is  able  to  make  her  cere- 
monious calls  in  Washington,  unaccompanied  by  prompter 
or  interpreter.  Her  little  daughter,  who  is  beginning  to  talk, 
speaks  English  only. 

Mrs.  Hardacre  goes  for  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton's  hair  in 
the  following  way:  ''I  suppose  she  has  the  prettiest  hair  in 
America.  Spun  glass  could  not  be  whrter,  fresh  snow 
wreaths  were  never  lighter,  thistle-down  was  never  softer  than 
the  rolls,  rings,  and  tendrils  of  her  locks." 

Somebody  has  discovered  that  short  young  ladies  generally 
get  married  quicker  than  tall  ones,  and  that  the  former  make 
the  best  wives.  This  will  be  a  source  of  great  consolation  to 
the  four-feet  five  young  ladies  who  have  been  looking  gloomy 
and  sad,  because  their  new  bonnets  don't  show  above  the 
pew-back  at  church. 

Two  women  recently  had  a  public  wTestling  match  in  Cin- 
cinnati. They  wore  tights  and  knit  undershirts,  and  their 
appearance  solicited  shouts  of  admiration  from  the  boys  in 
the  gallery.  They  were  called  Leo  and  Eugenia.  There  was 
trouble  in  getting  an  umpire,  the  men  chosen  being,  as  a  rule, 
too  bashful  to  officiate. 

A  Philadelphia  woman  is  suing  a  horse  railroad  company 
for  damages.  She  was  thrown  down  in  a  car  by  a  collision, 
breaking  her  leg.  The  company  introduces  proof  that  she 
was  not  grasping  the  straps,  or  she  would  never  have  been  hurt. 
She  swears  that  her  corset  was  so  tight  that  she  could  not 
reach  up  to  the  straps. 

Miss  Hannah  de  Rothschild's  fortune  is  estimated  at  three 
millions,  and  it  is  settled  on  herself.  After  the  death  of 
her  mother,  the  Baroness  Mayer,  she  withdrew  most,  if  not 
all,  of  her  money  from  the  house.  Miss  Hannah  de  Roths- 
child undertakes  the  entire  management  of  Mentmore  and 
her  other  property,  and  is  said  to  be  an  admirable  woman  of 
business. 

Introducing  marriageable  daughters  to  society  is  one  of 
modern  inventions  of  diplomatic  mothers.  The  "  tea "  of 
Mrs.  Humbug  and  the  "  kettle-drum  "  of  Mrs.  Pretentious 
are  usually  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  girls  to  young 
men,  and  the  innocent  victims  come  forth  in  gorgeous  array, 
with  an  unseen  "  Marry  me  '."  inscribed  by  the  maternal  fin- 
ger on  their  foreheads. 

The  Veronese  and  Titian  hues  are  tame  compared  with 
the  brilliant  tints  that  the  ladies  of  Paris  are  trying  on  their 
cheeks,  while  the  cosmetique  au  raisin,  which  is  supposed  to 
impart  to  their  lips  the  tempting  transparence  of  ripe  grapes, 
is  almost  scarlet.  The  maturer  the  maiden  the  deeper  the 
rouge,  and  the  thicker  those  fringed  lashes  made  of  koheul, 
which  elongate  the  eyelids. 

The  Empress  of  Austria — a  huntress  of  fame — resides  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  Hungary.  She  speaks  the  lan- 
guage fluently,  and  is  very  popular.  She  hunts,  during  the 
season,  four  or  five  days  a  week,  and  her  energy  is  worthy 
of  greater  success  than  rewards  it,  for  her  hounds  seldom 
kill.  In  Vienna  the  Empress  is  not  popular.  She  rarely 
lives  there,  and  loses  no  opportunity  to  show  her  dislike  of 
court  ceremonies  and  the  court  etiquette,  so  dear  to  the  Ger- 
man mind.  The  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  lives  in  uni- 
form, and  insists  upon  all  officers  appearing  in  it. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  QUEST  OF  LOVE, 


For  the  Argonaut. 


The  quest  of  love?      'Tis  the  quest  of  troubles; 

Tis  the  wind  through  the  woods  of  the  Oregon. 

Sit  down,  sit  down,  for  the  world  goes  on 
Precisely  the  same ;   and  the  rainbow  bubbles 

Of  love,  they  gather,  or  break,  or  blow. 

Whether  you  bother  your  brain  or  no ; 
And  for  all  your  troubles,  and  all  your  tears, 
'TVere  just  the  same  in  a  hundred  years. 

Joaquin  Miller. 


PHARISEES    ALL. 


Editors  Argonaut  : — A  few  years  ago  a  British  army 
captured  the  capital  of  an  African  kingdom,  and  found  near 
the  king's  palace  a  large  inclosure  filled  with  the  remains  of 
human  sacrifices.  Shocked  and  horrified  beyond  measure 
at  such  evidence  of  pagan  barbarity,  the  Christian  world  ex- 
claimed with  one  accord  :  "  God,  we  thank  thee  that  we  are 
not  as  otrTer  men  are,  even  as  these  pagans." 

Before  thanking  God  in  their  temples  that  they  are  not  as 
men  once  were,  or  as  benighted  heathens  now  are,  Christian 
nations  had  better  consider  in  what  respect  they  are  morally 
superior  to  other  generations  and  races  ;  for  while  they  make 
broad  their  phylacteries  they  apt  to  forget  that  their  Master, 
Christ,  despised  hypocrites  most  of  all,  and  repeatedly  de- 
nounced hypocrisy  as  the  most  heinous  and  detestable  of 
sins.  Your  modern  Christian  society  says  it  is  peace.  The 
sincerity  of  this  profession  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  of  the  leading  Christian  nations  who  acknowledge 
the  "  Prince  of  Peace "  as  their  great  leader  and  model, 
nevertheless  convert  the  fruits  of  peace  and  industry  into  the 
sinews  of  war  ;  and  devote  themselves  with  untiring  zeal  and 
energy  to  the  humane  task  of  mutual  destruction. 

Now,  imagine  a  Christian  realm  conquered  by  an  African 
prince.  His  Majesty  at  one  of  your  golgothas,  or  slaughter 
places  of  glorious  memory — say  Waterloo  or  Balaklava, 
Magenta  or  Gettysburg,  Sadowa  or  Sedan,  or  any  other 
one  of  the  uncountable  places  of  Christian  sacrifice — is  thus 
instructed  by  an  intelligent  guide  : 

"Sire,  here  some  Christian  people  sacrificed  twenty  thou- 
sand victims  in  a  single  day." 

"  I  see  no  bones,  or  other  evidence  of  the  sacrifice,"  replies 
His  Majesty. 

"No,  sire;  it  is  the  custom  of  Christians  to  bury  the  bones 
of  their  victims." 

"What  gods  do  these  Christians  worship?"  inquires  His 
Barbarousness. 

"  The  French  worship  Glory,  the  Russians  and  Prussians 
Dominion,  and  to  these  gods  innumerable  thousands  have 
been  sacrificed,  while  the  smoke  of  consuming  harvest  fields, 
cities,  and  kingdoms,  darkening  all  the  sky,  attests  the  devo- 
tion of  these  people  to  their  deities.  But  the  English  and 
Americans  have  a  god  before  whom,  it  seems,  all  Christian 
people  are  destined  to  bow  the  knee;  and  the  ways  of  sacri- 
ficing to  him  are  new  and  strange.  The  victims  are  often 
put  into  rotten  and  leaky  ships,  and  sent  to  sea  to  be  drowned, 
or  dispatched  on  long  sea  voyages,  provided  with  food  which 
causes  loathsome  and  fatal  sickness,  or  they  are  insufficient- 
ly provided  for,  so  that  they  starve.  Some  are  sent  down 
into  caverns  filled  with  noxious  and  deadly  gases,  where 
they  perish  by  hundreds.  Subtle  poisons  are  mixed  with  the 
food  and  drink  of  whole  communities,  whereby  they  are 
slowly  tortured  to  death,  while  they  remain  ignorant  of  the 
cause.  This  sacrificial  act  is  called  adulterations.  Many, 
in  a  frenzy  of  devotion  to  their  god,  can  neither  eat  nor  rest, 
but  rush  about  distracted  till  they  perish  from  hunger  and 
exhaustion;  and  in  many  other  ways  millions  are  annually 
sacrificed  to  the  Almighty  Dollar." 

"  But  who  are  they,  slaughtered  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
in  a  single  day,  drowned  and  starved  at  sea,  poisoned  by 
whole  communities,  and  in  other  ways  sacrificed?  Surely 
they  are  enemies  captured  in  war,  or  rebels  against  their 
king  and  laws?" 

"  Pardon,  sire ;  they  are  our  own  friends  and  people,  obe- 
dient to  the  laws,  and  loyal  to  their  rulers." 

"Indeed!"  exclaims  his  now  astonished  serenity;  "these 
are  Christian  customs,  which  the  good  missionary  has  for- 
gotten to  tell  my  people." 

I  need  not  continue  the  illustration  further,  Mr.  Editor.  I 
am  confident  of  my  ability  to  prove  that  Christian  society 
sanctions  cruelties  and  atrocities  not  a  whit  inferior  to  those 
practiced  by  the  so-called  barbarous  nations.  Is  it  not  a 
common  practice  with  your  clergymen  to  pray  for  the  success 
of  their  sovereign's  armies,  who  are  engaged  in  stamping  out 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  weak  and  perhaps  defenseless 
people?  Have  not  your  own  people  systematically  cheated, 
robbed,  starved,  and  murdered  the  native  tribes  of  Indians  ? 
And  yet  you  send  missionaries  to  remote  parts  to  convert 
the  heathen  !     What  is  this,  all  this,  but  rank  Pharisaism? 

Let  Christian  clergymen  who  now  consign  their  fellow 
creatures  to  hell  for  differing  from  them  in  opinion  remem- 
ber that  their  Master,  Christ,  deemed  a  Pharisee  ten  times 
worthier  of  hell  than  a  Gentile.  N.  Sahib. 


If  Governor  Irwin  should,  in  a  confidential  way,  ask  our 
advice  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  Bank  Commissioner,  we 
should  say  do  not  appoint  Louis  Kaplan.  If  he  should 
press  us  for  a  reason,  we  should  give  him  three,  and  refer 
His  Excellency  to  the  writings  of  Jefferson,  as  containing 
our  estimate  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  so  responsi- 
ble a  position  as  that  of  Bank  Commissioner. 


Pat  O'Flannigan,  being  informed  by  his  lady  love  that  if 
he  were  only  a  musician  she  might  love  him  in  return,  full  of 
glee  and  anticipation,  takes  a  trip  to  Dublin,  calls  on  B — , 
the  great  flutist,  and  asks  him  what  his  charges  are  per  les- 
son. "Two  guineas  for  the  first  lesson,  and  one  guinea  for 
the  subsequent."     "  Bedad !  I  will  take  the  subsequent." 


The  Chicago  papers  are  discussing  the  question,  "Did 
Socrates  go  to  hell  ?  "  Probably  not,  if  Eternal  Justice  took 
into  account  what  he  went  through  with  Xantippe. 

_   Mr.  James  McCue  thinks  the  Chronicle  the  best  family 
journal  in  America. 


BONBONS. 


Paris,  January  8,  1S78. 

New  Year's  day  has  come  and  gone,  an  event  farmore  impor- 
tant to  the  French  nation  than  foreigners  may  suppose.  Not 
to  fashionable  society  alone  is  confined  the  custom  which 
brings  smiles  to  the  face  and  aching  to  the  heart,  for  the  uni- 
versal usage  of  loosening  purse-strings  on  that  occasion  be- 
longs equally  to  the  rich  and  poor.  Each  person  is  expected 
to  wish  a  Happy  New  Year  to  even  his  indifferent  friends, 
and  to  accompany  the  wish  with  at  least  a  sac  des  bonbons, 
should  the  friend  be  a  lady. 

One  may  suppose  a  sac  des  bonbons  a  trifling  affair;  but  not 
so,  for  this  species  of  industry,  the  manufacture  of  bonbons 
for  the  jour  de  Pan,  is  monopolized  by  four  large  houses  in 
Paris,  and  la  mode  requires  your  present  to  come  from  one 
of  these  establishments  if  you  care  for  your  cadeau  to  be  ap- 
preciated. These  houses  take  every  advantage  of  the  rules 
of  society  which  force  their  wares  on  the  public,  and  are 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  wincing  their  extraordinary  prices 
produce  in  the  poor  salaried  clerk,  who  feels  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  notice  a  dinner  he  has  enjoyed  at  his  employer's  by  a 
suitable  gift  to  his  employer's  wife.  As  opportunities  of  in- 
creasing one's  income  rarely  occur  in  France,  each  one  is 
limited  to  a  certain  amount;  calculations  must  be  made  as 
to  just  how  much  may  be  expended  in  presents,  and  the  cir- 
cle of  one's  acquaintance  numbered  accordingly.  Some  gen- 
tlemen are  sufficiently  selfish,  I  have  been  told,  to  visit 
an  entertaining  house  for  several  months  and  then  withdraw 
altogether  some  time  before  New  Year,  and  thus  escape  the 
payment  of  the  customary  tribute. 

Should  you  receive  a  favor  from  a  gentleman  and  have  no 
immediate  opportunity  of  repaying  it,  you  can  remember  it 
on  New  Year's  day  and  send  a  handsome  present  to  Mad- 
ame, which  will  probably  take  more  money  out  of  your  purse 
than  the  benevolent  hand  of  the  husband  put  in.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  thoroughly  inconsistent  to  offer  an  inferior  pres- 
ent to  a  person  surrounded  by  luxuries  and  riches;  and  the 
poor  music  teacher  is  often  known  to  spend  several  months' 
salary  in  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  article  for  the  wealthy 
lady  who  has  entertained  her  and  shown  her  kindnesses.  To 
be  sure,  the  kind  hostess  will  shake  her  head  disapprovingly 
and  exclaim  that  the  act  is  folly  itself,  but  the  satisfied  enjoy- 
ment of  the  gift  assures  the  poor  governess  that  she  has  act- 
ed wisely,  and  that  the  omission  of  a  law  so  important  would 
ultimately  have  deprived  her  of  her  friends,  and  most  cer- 
tainly their  esteem,  which  she  may  highly  prize.  Should  you 
desire  to  offer  a  rich  present  to  a  lady  whom  you  much  ad- 
mire, you  have  only  to  purchase  an  article  which  may  con- 
tain a  receptacle  capable  of  holding  bonbons,  and  your  gift 
possesses  all  the  appearance  of  decorum  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  and  of  the  husband  himself.  The  bonbons  are,  in  fact, 
the  indispensable  accompaniment  of  the  cadean,  and  the 
amount  of  talent  expended  in  the  creation  of  objects  intended 
as  the  receptacles  of  sweetmeats  is  most  astonishing.  Every 
species  of  industry  is  called  into  requisition,  not  counting  the 
manufacture  of  silk  and  satin  and  upholstery.  There  are  the 
needlewomen,  who  embroider  in  gold,  silver,  and  colored  silk 
the  names  of  Siraudin,  Boissier,  etc.,  on  the  thousands  of 
satin  bags  which  fill  the  back  rooms  of  these  establishments, 
already  filled  with  candies,  and  which  are  sold,  in  spite  of 
their  small  size,  for  one  louts.  Then  there  are  the  boxes  of 
white  pink  and  blue  satin,  quilted  and  puffed;  those  of  gauze 
painted  by  the  brush  of  a  known  artist;  porcelain  boots, 
with  crimson  satin  boxes  fastened  with  gold  cord,  and  porce- 
lain in  all  designs.  * 

Artificial  flowers  play  an  important  part,  and  a  lovely 
bunch  of  violets  is  used  as  the  cover  of  a  handsome  box;  yet 
not  these  alone,  but  natural  flowers  and  rare  plants  are 
brought  into  use,  to  add  value  to  the  bonbons,  and  while  serv- 
ing as  a  handsome  and  expensive  gift  to  some  fair  fe/nme  du 
monde,  it  aids  in  swelling  materially  the  coffers  of  the  maison 
Siraudin. 

I  saw  a  most  beautiful  plant  bearing  white  flowers,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  bonbons  would  cluster  around  its  roots ;  it 
was  sold  for  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  francs.  In  fact, 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  how  much  luxury  this  custom  has  en- 
tailed. It  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  several  persons  desirous 
to  obtain  one  box,  the  price  of  which  may  be  two  hundred 
and  fifty  francs,  without  the  bo?ibons.  The  box,  after  its 
purchase,  is  weighed,  then  filled  with  the  choicest  bonbons, 
as  none  other  would  be  permitted  to  repose  in  so  precious  a 
receptacle,  the  price  of  the  bonbons  being  left  to  the  mercy 
and  charity  of  the  pretty  girls,  who  smile  with  as  much  com- 
placency while  emptying  purses  as  though  they  were  the 
vendors  for  a  church  fair.  The  profits  of  these  establish- 
ments during  the  fetes  are  something  marvelous.  It  is  true 
that  with  the  exception  of  baptisms,  whence  they  gain  suf- 
ficient only  to  pay  their  rent  and  incidental  expenses,  they 
sell  little  or  no  candy,  and  yet  on  the  jour  de  Van  they  make 
enough  to  place  them  first  on  the  list  of  industries  producing 
the  greatest  profits. 

The  firms  of  these  celebrated  maisons  are  immensely 
wealthy,  which  wealth  has  been  acquired  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time.  On  New  Year's  "day,  and  the  two  days  pre- 
vious, Madame  Siraudin  takes  the  place  of  the  caissiere,  and 
attracts  crowds  at  the  windows,  who  come  to  admire  her 
rich  toilette  and  fine  diamonds.  Their  profits  may  be 
imagined  when  it  has  been  learned  that  these  same  sacs  des 
bonbons,  which  are  sold  for  twenty  francs,  cost  the  house 
just  thirty  cents ;  but  then  the  name  of  the  house  is  marked 
on  each  object,  and  the  recipient  of  the  gift,  although  pos- 
sessing an  inferior  article,  is  flattered  by  the  knowledge  that 
a  certain  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  on  her.  Pro- 
viding the  present  arrives  on  New  Year's  day,  the  honor  of 
the  giver  is  safe;  but  woe  to  him  whose  offering  arrives 
twenty-four  hours  later,  for  all  Paris  knows  that  just  that 
amount  of  time  is  necessary  for  everything  throughout  the 
city  to  seek  bed-rock  value,  and  the  giver  would  be  treated 
with  the  scorn  his  parsimony  would  deserve.  Two  days  pre- 
vious to  New  Year's,  everything  has  reached  the  very  high- 
est price  possible  to  attain,  and  those  frequenters  of  society 
who  have  many  fair  friends  to  think  of  are  compelled  to  be- 
gin then,  although  they  can  not  begin  sooner,  for  the  bonbons 
would  not  be  fresh,  and  they  would  be  discovered.  But  on 
New  Year's  day  the  choicest  of  the  objects  have  been 
chosen,  and  the  merchants,  realizing  that  but  a  short  time 
remains  for  the  year's  harvest,  diminish  their  prices.  There- 
fore on  the  jourde  Pan  these  establishments  are  so  thronged 


that  the  crowd  extends  a  long  distance  down  the  street,  each 
waiting  his  turn;  then  the  windows  are  besieged  by  the 
curious,  who  watch  the  young  girls  as  they  move  hither  and 
thither  with  flushed  faces,  and  dive  their  pretty  white  hands 
into  the  jars  containing  the  sweet  prisoners  which  are  to  be 
changed  for  their  weight  in  silver. 

These  young  girls  are  chosen  beauties,  as  a  general  thing, 
who  come  and  go  mysteriously.  They  answer  as  an  attrac- 
tion of  the  magasin,  and  when  they  disappear  their  absence 
is  commented  on,  and  their  new  occupation  is  a  subject  for 
the  moralist  and  philanthropist. 

In  Paris,  as  elsewhere,  visits  are  made  on  New  Year's 
day,  but  the  lady  of  the  house  is  not  forced  to  remain  at 
home,  unless  she  should  be  the  wife  of  an  administrator, 
when  she  receives  her  husband's  friends.  A  curious  custom 
compels  all  the  employe's  to  visit  their  employer,  and  under 
no  circumstance  is  the  omission  excusable.  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  receives  the  Ministers,  Generals,  etc.  They  in  their 
turn  receive  those  immediately  under  them,  and  so  on  down. 
On  no  day  of  the  year  are  so  many  carriages  hired  from  the 
stables,  so  many  hacks  employed,  or  do  the  streets  ever  pre- 
sent such  gay  scenes,  for  everybody,  apparently,  is  out  of 
doors. 

This  last  New  Year's  day  the  weather  was  delightful, 
which  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  less  fortunate  of 
the  population,  who  were  forced  to  depend  on  their  feet  to 
carry  them  from  place  to  place,  for  those  who  go  in  carriages 
are  obliged  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  number  of  their  visits 
and  the  great  distances  which  separate  them. 

Connected  with  the  jour  de  Fan  are  many  superstitious 
customs,  a  number  of  which  are  really  ludicrous.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  said  that  in  order  to  have  good  luck  during  the 
year,  a  lady  should  kiss  a  person  of  the  other  sex  the  first  on 
that  day,  and  a  great  amount  of  kissing  is  gone  through 
with,  even  the  servants  receiving  the  like  token  of  affection 
from  their  masters.  A  gentleman  should  kiss  a  lady  the 
first ;  but  husband  and  wife  do  not  count,  so  that  a  number 
of  ridiculous  stories  are  related  of  anxious  ladies,  who, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  having  bad  luck  for  a  whole  year, 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  embrace  their  coachmen,  Val. 


SHORT  SELECTED   STORIES. 


"Minnie  Myrtle  "  writes  a  charming  little  poem  beginning 
"  Life  is  not  all  thorns."  Well,  dog  gone  it,  did  we  say  it 
was  ?  Don't  come  howling  to  us  about  a  statement  we  never 
made  ;  go  to  the  man  who  said  life  is  all  thorns,  and  don't 
go  fooling  around  him  with  poetry,  either.  Just  slip  a  brick 
in  the  toe  of  a  long-legged  stocking,  and  hide  it  behind  you, 
and  walk  up  to  him  and  tell  him  he's  a  primordial  liar,  and 
dassent  take  it  up.  Then,  if  he  makes  a  motion,  swing  the 
stocking  and  stave  in  the  top  of  his  head.  We're  with  you 
in  this  thorn  business,  and  believe  you  are  right. 


"  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  ;  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise," 

Yea,  verily,  consider  her  ways,  thou  sluggard,  and  when  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  thou  hast  done  so,  and  thou  shalt 
think  that  thou  can  do  as  she  doeth,  start  out  and  try  it. 
Immolate  thyself,  thou  sluggard,  in  the  pies  of  currants  that 
lie  within  the  pantry,  and  bathe  thyself  in  the  preserves 
which  are  set  apart  for  Sunday.  Paddle  about  in  the  seas  of 
strawberries  and  cream,  and  swing  thyself  to  the  silver-spoon 
that  starteth  to  the  lips  of  the  diner.  Seek  out  the  maiden 
that  is  pensive  and  fair  to  look  upon,  and  slide  down  her 
neck  of  alabastar,  making  her  cry  out  as  she  pranceth, 
"  Oo-ee  !  the  horrid  bug-00  !  "  Enter  upon  the  aged  parson, 
who  dozeth  beneath  the  shade-tree.  Ramble  over  the  place 
where  his  hair  once  flourished,  and  go  thou  on  an  exploring 
expedition  into  the  caverns  of  his  ears,  and  up  the  channels 
of  his  nasal  appendage,  causing  him  to  awake,  and  to  snort, 
and  to  fear  that,  in  his  slumber,  he  profanely  dreamed,  "  By 
Billigum  ! " 

Stroll  up  the  trouser-leg  of  the  young  man  who  is  dignified 
and  dainty,  who  frequenteth  the  picnic  in  summer,  and  sit- 
teth  on  the  grass  beside  his  sweetheart.  And  when  thou  art 
weary,  and  longeth  to  rest  for  a  season,  settle  down  on  his 
chest,  at  the  bone  which  men  call  the  sternum;  and  there 
shalt  thou  take  thine  ease,  for  his  shirt  it  buttoneth  behind 
him,  neither  can  its  bosom  of  gloss  be  soiled  or  rumpled  to 
crush  thee. 

And  so  I  say  unto  thee,  consider  the  ways  of  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard  ;  and  when  thou  has  gone  through  these  exercises, 
if  thou  still  wishest  to  pursue  thy  studies,  I  will  tell  unto  thee 
others  of  the  ways  of  thy  great  exemplar,  the  ant,  thou  slug- 
gard.  

"James  Dobbs,"  fell  in  solemn  tones  from  His  Honor, 
"you  are  charged  with  the  heinous  crime  of  defrauding  your 
employers  out  of  goods  entrusted  to  your  care  to  the  amount 
of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents.  Now,  sir,  guilty  or  not 
guilty?" 

"Judge,"  briskly  responded  the  sharp-eyed  prisoner,  "if 
you'll  let  me  figure  it  out  as  it  is  with  them  swindling  bank- 
ing chaps — call  my  little  affair  embarrassment,  or  irregular^ 
ity,  or  even  malfeasance  in  office — I  can  wade  through  as 
straight  as  a  string.  But  if  you  insist  on  having  it  called 
plain  stealing,  on  account  I  ain't  one  of  them  high-toned, 
best-society  gents,  just  rub  in  the  Police  Court  salt  from  the 
word  go  and  have  done  with  it.  Mind,  though,  if  you"  do 
send  me  up,  bet  your  life  the  next  thieving  and  false  swear- 
ing I  do  will  be  handling  bank  deposits  where  I  can  do  it 
safe." 

Lancelot  and  Ludwig  met  in  the  middle  of  a  muddy  cross- 
ing.    Lancelot  button-holed  his  friend,  and  asked  : 

"  Can  you  tell  me  why — no,  that's  not  it ;  can  you  tell 
what  day  this  is?" 

"This?    Why,  this  is  Friday,  to  be  sure." 

"Not  so,  my  liege,"  replied  Lancelot,  poking  him  playfully 
in  the  ribs ;  "  it's  mud-day." 

The  rest  of  this  story  is  soon  told.  Lancelot  had  reck: 
oned  without  his  host,  for  Ludwig  drew  a  revolvei  and  shot 
him  through  the  heart  full  seven  times. 


Count  Shouvaloff  was  taken  off  because  this 
winter,  with  such  a  bright  ski  that  the  snow  is 
there  is  nothing  to  Shouvaloff,  and,  therefor 
taken  his  place  as  Minister  from  Russia  to  Brif; 
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Some  Further  Chapters  of  Early  California  History. 


May  25th,  Saml.  Neal  passed  on  a  secret  errant  for  Mon- 
terey. 

May  30th,  1S46,  Lieut.  A.  Gillespie  arrived  from  the  Up- 
per Sacramento  Valley,  and  left  on  the  1st  June  on  board  my 
Schooner  for  Verba  buena. 

June  3d.  I  left  in  Company  of  Major  Reading,  and  most 
all  of  the  Men  in  my  employ,  for  a  Campaign  with  the  Mu- 
kelemney  Indians,  which  has  been  engaged  by  Castro  and 
his  Officers  to  revolutionize  all  the  Indians  against  me,  to 
Kill  all  the  foreigners,  burn  their  houses,  and  Wheat  fields 
etc.  These  Mukelemncy  Indians  had  great  promesses  and 
some  of  them  were  finely  dressed  and  equiped,  and  those 
came  apparently  on  a  friendly  visit  to  the  fort  and  Vicinity 
and  had  long  Conversation  with  the  influential  Men  of  the 
Indians,  and  one  Night  a  Number  of  them  entered  in  my 
Potrero  (  a  kind  of  closed  pasture)  and  was  Ketching  horses 
to  drive  the  whole  Cavallada  away  with  them,  the  Sentinel 
at  the  for  thcard  the  distant  Noise  of  these  Horses,  and  gave 
due  notice,  &  imcdiately  I  left  with  about  6  well  armed  Men 
and  attacked  them,  but  they  could  make  their  escape  in  the 
Woods  (where  Sac.  City  stands  now)  and  so  I  left  a  guard 
with  the  horses.  As  we  had  to  cross  the  Mukelemney  River 
on  rafts,  one  of  those  rafts  capsized  with  10  Rifles,  and  6  prs 
of  Pistols,  a  good  supply  of  Amunition,  and  the  Clothing  of 
about  24  Men,  and  Major  Reading  &  another  Man  nearly 
drowned. 

Some  Men  remained  on  the  dry  places  as  they  had  no 
Clothing  nor  Anns,  the  remaining  Arms  and  amunitions  has 
been  divided  among  the  whole,  and  so  we  marched  the 
whole  Night  on  the  Calaveras,  and  could  not  find  the  enemy. 
In  the  Morning  by  Sunrise  we  took  a  little  rest,  and  soon  dis- 
patched a  party  to  discover  and  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  a 
Dog  came  to  our  Camp  which  was  a  well  known  dog  of  the 
Mukelemneys,  a  sign  that  they  are  not  very  far  from  us,  at 
the  same  time  a  Courier  of  the  party  came  on  galloping  tell- 
ing us  that  the  party  fell  already  in  an  engagemt  with  the 
enemy,  imediately  we  left  galloping  to  join  in  the  fight, 
already  some  of  our  Men  was  wounded  and  unable  to  fight. 
We  continued  the  fighting  until  they  retired  and  fled  in  a 
large  hole  like  a  Cellar  in  the  bank  of  the  Calaveras,  covered 
with  brushes  and  trees,  firing  and  shooting  with  their  bows 
and  arrows,  but  we  had  them  blockaded,  and  killed  them  a 
good  many  of  their  Men,  but  on  account  of  having  no  more 
powder  and  balls,  we  found  it  very  prudent  to  leave  the 
Scene  slowly,  so  that  it  appeared  as  we  wanted  to  Camp, 
and  so  we  made  a  forced  March  and  Crossed  the  Mukelem- 
ney, and  returned  from  this  Campaign  on  the  7th  June. 

June  Sth.  Arrived  Lieut.  Francisco  Arce"  with  S  Soldiers 
&  Govt,  horses  from  Sonoma  for  Genl.  Castro. 

June  9th.     Departed  Lieut  Arce"  for  Monterey. 

June  10th.  A  party  of  Americans  under  Command  of  E. 
Merritt,  took  £.11  the  horses  from  Arce  at  Murphey's. 

June  13th.  The  Portsmouths  Launch  arrived  under  Com- 
mand of  Lieut.  Hunter,  in  Company  with  Lieut.  Gillespie, 
Purser  Waldron  &  Doctor  Duvall. 

June  14th.  Lieut.  Gillespie  &  Hensley  left  for  Fre'mont's 
Camp  near  Hock  farm. 

June  16th.  Merritt  &  Kitt  Carson  arrived  with  News  of 
Sonoma  beeing  occupied  by  the  Americans,  and  the  same 
evening  arrived  as  prissoners  Genl.  Vallejo,  Don  Salvador 
Vallejo,  Lt.  Col.  Prudon  &  M.  Leese,  and  given  under  my 
charge  and  Care,  I  have  treated  them  with  kindness  and  so 
good  as  I  could,  which  was  reported  to  Fremont,  and  he 
then  told  me,  that  prissoners  ought  not  to  be  treated  so, 
then  I  told  him,  if  it  is  not  right  how  I  treat  them,  to  give 
them  in  charge  of  somebody  else. 

June  17th.  Departed  the  Portsmouth  Launch  for  Verba 
buena.  Capt.  Fre'mont  moved  Camp  up  to  the  Amer.  fork,  a 
good  many  people  joining  Fremonts  Camp. 

June  1  Sth.  Arrived  Express  from  Sonoma  with  letter 
from  Capt.  Montgomery. 

June  19th.  Arrived  Capt.  Fre'mont  with  about  20  Men 
from  Camp.  Jose"  Noriega  was  detained  prissoner.  Fre- 
monts Blacksmiths  were  busily  engaged.  Vicente  Peralta 
who  was  up  in  the  Valley  on  a  visit,  was  detained  prissoner. 

June  21st.  Capt.  Fremont  &  Camp  deposited  the  Packs 
and  then  camped  across  Amer.  fork,  Major  Reading  and  my 
Trappers  joined  the  Camp,  and  left  for  Sonoma  as  a  strong 
Detachment  of  Californians  crossed  the  Estrecho  de  Car- 
qinas  at  Benicia. 

June  26th.  Lieut.  Revere  &  Dr.  Henderson  of  the  Ports- 
mouth with  a  party  of  Men  arrived  in  a  Man  of  War  Boat. 
A  party  of  Men  arrived  from  Oregon  by  land,  which  joined 
Fremont. 

June  2Sth.  arrived  Lieut.  Bartlett  of  the  Portsmouth  and 
organized  a  Garrison.  July  10th.  arrived  or  returned  from 
Sonoma  with  his  Company.  On  this  trip  or  Campaign  to 
Sonoma  some  cruel  actions  has  been  done  on  both  sides. 

Capt.  Montgomery  did  send  an  Amer.  flag  by  Lieut.  Re- 
vere than  in  Command  of  Sonoma,  and  some  dispatches  to 
Fremont,  I  received  the  Order  to  hiss  the  flag  by  Sunrise 
from  Lt.  Revere,  long  time  before  daybreak,  I  got  ready 
with  loading  the  Canons  and  when  it  was  day  the  roaring 
of  the  Canons  got  the  people  all  stirring.  Some  them 
made  long  faces,  as  they  thought  if  the  Bear  flag  w^ould 
remain  there  would  be  a  better  chance  to  rob  and  plunder. 
Capt.  Fre'mont  received  Orders  to  proceed  to  Monterey  with 
his  forces,  Capt.  Montgomery  provided  for  the  upper  Coun- 
try, established  Garrisons  in  all  important  places,  Verba 
buena,  Sonoma,  San  Jose',  and  fort  Sacramento.  Lieut. 
Missroon  came  to  organize  our  Garrison  better  and  more 
Numbers  of  white  Men  and  Indians  of  my  former  Soldiers, 
and  gave  me  the  Command  of  this  Fort.  The  Indians  have 
not  yet  received  their  pay  yet  for  their  services,  only  each  one 
a  shirt  and  a  pre.  of  pants,  &  abt.  12  men  got  Coats.  So  went 
the  War  on  in  California.  Capt.  Fremont  was  nearly  all  time 
engaged  in  the  lower  Country  and  made  himself  Governor, 
until  Genl.  Kearney  arrived,  when  an  other  Revolution  took 
place.  And  Fre'mont  for  disobeying  Orders  was  made  pris- 
soner by  Genl.  Kearney,  -who  took  him  afterwards  with  him 
he  U.  States  by  Land  across  the  Mountains.  After  the 
_-.r  l  ?.*2s  anxious  that  Business  should  go  on  like  before, 
■  mi  the  28th  May,  1S47,  Marshall  &  Gingery,  two  Mill- 
'.-.  I  employed  to  survey  the  large  Millraise  for  the 
Mill  at  Brighton. 


May  24th.  Lieut't  Anderson  arrived  with  a  Detachment 
of  Stevenson's  Regiment  of  N.  Y.  Volunteers  for  a  Garri- 
son, and  to  relieve  my  Indian  Soldiers  from  their  Service. 

May  31th.  Mr.  Marshall  commenced  the  great  work  of 
the  large  Millraise,  with  ploughs  and  scrapers. 

June  13.  A  visit  of  Genl  Kearney  and  his  Staff  and  a 
few  other  Gentlemen.  A  salut  was  fired  and  the  Garrison 
was  parading. 

June  14th.  A  diner  given  to  Gen'l  Kearney  and  Staff. 
Capt.  Fre'mont  a  prisoner  of  Gen'l  Kearney.  Walla  Walla 
Indian  Chiefs  and  people  visited  Fre'mont  and  wanted  their 
pay  for  Services  rendered  in  the  Campaign  when  they  was 
with  Frcrnonts  Battaillon,  he  then  ordered  one  of  his  officers 
to  pay  them  with  Govt's  horses  (Horses  which  has  been 
taken  from  the  people  of  the  Country  was  called  Govt, 
horses  and  war  horses). 

June  1 6th.  Gen'l  Kearney,  Staff  &  Escort  etc.  left  for  the 
U.  States  across  the  Mountains. 

June  22.  The  Walla  Walla  Indians  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  Depredations  on  their  return  march  to  Oregon,  stole 
horses  of  mine  and  other  people,  stole  from  a  many  Indian 
tribes  and  maltreated  them.  They  are  a  very  bad  Tribe  of 
Indians  and  very  warlike. 

July  20th,  1847.  Got  all  the  necessary  timber  for  the 
frame  of  the  millbuilding. 

July  21th.  Left  with  Marshall  and  an  Indian  Chief  in 
search  for  a  Mill  sit  in  the  Mountains. 

July  17th  1  Sth  &  19th.  Went  on  a  visit  to  Comodore 
Stockton  in  his  Camp  on  Bear  creek,  the  Comodore  left  with 
a  Strong  party  for  the  U.  States  across  the  Mountains. 
Made  a  present  to  the  Comodore  with  my  best  and  finest 
horse  of  my  Cavallada.  Great  Sickness  and  diseases 
amongst  the  Indian  tribes,  and  a  great  Number  of  them 
were  dying  notwithstanding  of  having  employed  a  Doctor  to 
my  hospital. 

Augt.  2d.  Major  Cloud,  paymaster  &  Capt  Folsom  quar- 
termaster arrived,  the  former  paid  of  the  Garrison  at  the 
fort.  On  the  4th,  these  two  Gentlemen  left  on  Horseback. 
I  accompanied  them,  and  we  was  only  but  only  %  mile  from 
the  fort  Major  Cloud  fell  from  his  horse  senseless  and  died 
in  the  evening,  the  Surgeon  of  the  Garrison  &  my  own 
Doctor  have  done  what  could  be  done  to  safe  him.  On  the 
6th,  Major  Cloud  was  burried  with  military  honors.  Capt. 
Folsom  commanded  the  Troops,  as  Lieut't  Anderson  was 
sick. 

Augt.  25th.  Capt  Hart  of  the  Mormon  Battaillon  arrived, 
with  a  good  many  of  his  Men  on  their  Way  to  great  Salt 
Lake,  they  had  Orders  for  Govt.  Horses,  which  I  delivered  to 
them,  (War  Horses)  not  paid  for  yet  They  bought  pro- 
visions and  got  Blacksmith  work  done.  I  employed  about 
Eighty  Men  of  them,  some  as  Mechanics,  some  as  laborers, 
on  the  Mill  and  Millraise  at  Brighton,  some  as  laborers  at 
the  Sawmill  at  Columa. 

Augt.  2Sth,  1S47.  Marshall  moved,  with  P.  Wisners  fam- 
ily and  the  working  hands  to  Columa,  and  began  to  work 
briskly  on  the  sawmill. 

Septr.  10th.  Mr.  Sam'l  Brannan  returned  from  the  great 
Salt  Lake,  and  announced  a  large  Emigration  by  land.  On 
the  19th  the  Garrison  was  removed,  Lieut't  Per  Lee  took  her 
down  to  San  francisco. 

Septr.  21  th.  Employed  more  Carpenters  to  assist  Brouett 
on  the  Grist  Mill. 

October  3d.  A  great  many  Emigrants  arrived,  and  so  it 
continued  through  the  whole  of  the  month. 

Octr  12th.  A  small  Store  was  established  by  S'l  Brannan 
&  Smith  in  one  of  the  houses  near  the  fort. 

Novr.  ith.  Getting  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  with 
breaking  wagons  the  four  Runs  of  Millstones,  to  the  Mill  Sit 
(Brighton)  from  the  Mountains. 

Decembr.  22.  Received  about  2000  fruit  trees  with  great 
expenses  from  Fort  Ross,  Napa  Valley  and  other  places, 
which  was  given  in  Care  of  men  who  called  themselves  Gar- 
deners, and  nearly  all  of  the  trees  was  neglected  by  them 
and  died. 

January  28th,  1S4S.  Marshall  arrived  in  the  evening,  it 
was  raining  very  heavy,  but  he  told  me  that  he  came  on  im- 
portant business,  after  we  was  alone  in  a  private  Room  he 
showed  me  the  first  Specimens  of  Gold,  that  is  he  was  not 
certain  if  it  was  Gold  or  not,  but  he  thought  it  might  be  ; 
immediately  I  made  the  proof  and  found  that  it  was  Gold,  I 
told  him  even  that  most  of  all  is  23  Carat  Gold;  he  wished 
that  I  should  come  up  with  him  immediately,  but  I  told  him 
that  I  have  to  give  first  my  orders  to  the  people  in  all  my 
factories  and  shops. 

February  ith.  Left  for  the  Sawmill  attended  by  a  Baquero 
(Olimpio)  was  absent  2d,  3d,  4th,  &  5th,  I  examined  myself 
everything  and  picked  up  a  few  Specimens  of  Gold  myself 
in  the  tail  race  of  the  Sawmill,  this  Gold  and  others  which 
Marshall  and  some  of  the  other  laborers  gave  to  me  (it  was 
found  while  in  my  employ  and  Wages)  I  told  them  that  I 
would  a  Ring  got  made  of  it  so  soon  as  a  Goldsmith  would 
be  here.  I  had  a  talk  with  my  employed  people  all  at  the 
Sawmill,  I  told  them  that  as  they  do  know  now  that  this 
Metal  is  Gold,  I  wished  that  they  would  do  me  the  great 
favor  and  keep  it  secret  only  -6  weeks,  because  my  large 
Flour  Mill  at  Brighton  would  have  been  in  Operation  in 
such  a  time,  which  undertaking  would  have  been  a  fortune 
to  me,  and  unfortunately  the  people  would  not  keep  it  secret, 
and  so  I  lost  on  this  Mill  at  the  lowest  calculation  about 
$25,000. 

March  7th.  The  first  party  of  Marmons,  employed  by  me 
left  for  washing  and  digging  Gold  and  very  soon  all  followed, 
and  left  me  only  the  sick  and  the  lame  behind.  And  at  this 
time  I  could  say  that  every  body  left  me  from  the  Clerk  to 
the  Cook.  What  for  great  Damages  I  had  to  suffer  in  my 
tannery  which  was  just  doing  a  profitable  and  extensive 
business,  and  the  Vatts  was  left  filled  and  a  quantity  of  half 
finished  leather  was  spoiled  likewise  a  large  quantity  of 
rawhides  collected  by  the  fanners  and  of  my  own  killing. 
The  same  thing  was  in  every  branch  of  business  which  I 
carried  on  at  the  time.  I  began  to  harvest  my  wheat,  while 
others  was  digging  and  washing  Gold,  but  even  the  Indians 
could  not  be  keeped  longer  at  Work,  they  was  impatient  to 
run  to  the  mines,  and  other  Indians  had  informed  them  of 
the  Gold  and  its  Value;  and  so  I  had  to  leave  more  as  % 
of  my  harvest  in  the  fields. 


"Do  drop  letters  ever  get  hurt?"  asks  a  rural  exchange. 
Well,  they  are  found  dead  sometimes. 


A  RAIN  SONG, 


Retain 
Berkeley,  January  20,  il 


Swiftly  falls  the  rain, 

Bright  rain, 
Gladdening  meadow,  hill. 

And  plain. 
Oh,  how  many  blessings  rare 
Thou  art  shedding  everywhere, 
Banishing  our  sorrow,  care, 

And  pain  ! 

How  bounteous  thy  store, 

Kind  rain  ! 
Shall  we  evermore 

Complain  ? 
While  we  fold  our  hands  in  peace, 
While  our  sleep  bids  troubles  cease. 
Then  thou  coniest  to  increase 

Our  gain. 

Could  I  sing  to  thee. 

Sweet  rain, 
I  would  chant  thy  free 

Refrain. 
Sweetest  song  of  fairest  bird, 
Whisp'ring  leaves  by  breezes  stirred, 
Then  would  struggle  to  be  heard 

In  vain. 

I  will  sing  to  thee, 

Dear  rain  ; 
I  will  echo  thy 

Refrain, 
Till  the  very  air  shall  ring 
With  the  joyous  songs  I  sing, 
And  the  sound  shall  everything 


Loren/.o  Davis. 


NEW  YORK  CLUB  LIFE. 


This  influence  has  its  ultimate  if  not  immediate  visibility 
even  in  metropolitan  club-life,  which,  with  all  its  miscellaneous 
elements,  contains  yet  a  leaven  of  proper  social  material  des- 
tined to  crystallize  finally  into  permanent  organizations  of  the 
rank  of  the  best  in  older  countries.  Two  of  our  clubs — and 
one  of  them  high  in  pretensions — are  now  subject  to  public 
gossip  in  consequence  of  card-table  quarrels  between  mem- 
bers. Another  is  in  the  police  courts  through  the  unseemly 
altercations  of  its  steward  with  the  purveyor  of  fish  for  the 
house.  The  Travelers'  is  said  to  have  reached  a  point  of 
decline,  rendering  necessary  its  consolidation  with  the  New 
York;  the  formerly  sumptuous  and  hospitable  New  Jersey 
Club,  of  Jersey  City,  is  likely  to  go  out  of  existence  in  a  few 
months,  and  there  are  renewed  stories  of  serious  pecuniary 
embarrassments  in  half  a  dozen  other  expensive  establish- 
ments. Since  the  war,  especially,  the  particular  bane  of  even 
our  richest  clubs  has  been  a  relaxation  of  former  standards 
of  eligibility  for  membership,  and  consequent  admission  of 
persons  with  no  higher  qualification  than  the  nominal  re- 
spectability of  temporary  ready  money.  Loaded  down  with 
the  nearly  invariably  losing  adjunct  of  their  restaurants,  the 
Union,  the  Travelers',  the  Manhattan,  and  others,  have  ac- 
cepted new  members  more  likely  to  be  at  home  in  old-style 
engine  houses  or  at  political  clam-bakes  than  in  decorous 
clubs,  and  the  consequences  have  been  public  gambling 
scandals,  uncollectable  wine  credits,  hasty  expulsions,  and 
wholesale  embarrassing  resignations. 

The  Knickerbocker  and  the  St.  Nicholas  (the  former  very 
exclusive)  have  grown  upon  secessions  of  the  choicest  kind 
of  social  material  from  houses  become  too  "miscellaneous;" 
and  while  the  yet  strong  and  valuable  memberships  of  the 
Union  and  Manhattan  may  carry  their  clubs  safely  through 
the  weeding-out  and  rectifying  process,  several  weaker  or- 
ganizations must  die  under  it.  The  Union  League  has  al- 
ways prospered  by  its  fine  business  management  and  inexor- 
able cash  system;  the  Army  and  Navy  is  not  yet  old  enough 
to  be  spoken  of  very  definitely;  the  new  club  down  town,  for 
mercantile  and  Wall  Street  men,  bids  fair  to  secure  a  long  list 
and  merchant-like  management;  the  Yacht  Club  lives  but  in 
name,  and  the  Jockey  Club  is  saved  by  the  counterbalance 
of  economical  expenditure  for  a  too  miscellaneous  member- 
ship. As  for  the  Bohemian  coteries  of  the  Lotus,  Palette, 
etc.,  they  subsist,  through  all  sorts  of  vicissitudes,  in  true 
Bohemian  style.  In  the  end  the  best  social  element  of  New 
York  club  life  is  sure  to  concentrate  in  a  few  permanent  and 
judiciously  exclusive  clubs,  influencing  the  dissolution  of  sev- 
eral now  degenerated  from  the  first-class,  and  keeping  dis- 
tinct equally  from  the  gaudy  political  affairs  and  the  so-called 
"  literary  "  and  "  artistic  "  associations. — Cor.  Baltimore  Suit. 


Ever  since  that  unhappy  Mr.  Noe  made  his  bitter  on- 
slaught upon  Stanley's  fame,  there  has  been  some  uncer- 
tainty about  the  great  explorer's  birthplace,  and  even  about 
his  native  land.  At  length,  Mr.  Guernsey,  of  New  York, 
evidently  a  warm  admirer  of  his,  apparently  thinks  that,  in 
the  light  of  his  recent  glories,  Stanley  can  afford  to  have  the 
whole  secret  of  his  early  life  revealed.  It  seems  that  Stan- 
ley's real  name  was  John  Rowlands ;  that  he  was  born  near 
Denbigh,  in  Wales,  in  1840,  and  of  parentage  so  lowly  that 
at  the  age  of  three  years  he.was  placed  in  the  poor-house  at 
St.  Asaph.  There  he  remained  for  ten  years,  and  received  a 
good  education,  by  which  he  profited  so  well  that  he  was  at 
length  appointed  usher  in  a  school  at  Mold,  in  Flintshire. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  shipped  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  vessel 
bound  for  New  Orleans.  There,  employed  by  a  merchant 
named  Stanley,  he  was  at  length  adopted  by  him  and 
authorized  to  take  his  name.  Having  joined  the  Confeder- 
ates, and  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Federals,  he  was  cut  off 
from  his  benefactor  and  became  a  newspaper  correspondent. 


The  negotiations  between  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  Queen 
Isabella  for  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  Imperial  and  the  In- 
fanta Maria  del  Pilar  have  been  renewed,  and  are  likely  now 
to  have  a  favorable  issue.  This  is  attributed  to  the  breach 
between  King  Alfonso  and  his  mother  over  his  espousing  a 
daughter  of  the  Montpensier.  King  Alfonso  set  his  face 
against  all  idea  of  an  alliance  between  his  sister  and  the  Bo- 
napartes,  and  decisively  repelled  all  approaches  from  Chisle- 
hurst  on  the  subject.  Queen  Isabella  w-as  then  indifferent 
on  the  subject,  but  since  her  son  is  giving  her  a  daughter-in- 
law  whom  she  does  not  approve  she  means  to  give  him  a 
brother-in-law  equally  unwelcome. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


Miss  Blanche  Howard,  author  of  One  Summer,  has  seen 
thirty-two  of  them. 


Gail  Hamilton  has  taken  to  book-reviewing,  and  there  is  a 
lively  demand  for  wigs. 


Poganne  People  is  the  title  of  a  forthcoming  novel  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


M.  Daudet  is  just  now  the  most  popular  of  those  latter  day 
saints,  the  French  novelists. 

Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Moral  Sciences. 

The  March  number  of  the  Atlantic  will  contain  an  article 
by  J.  J.  Piatt,  on  "  Mr.  Stedman's  Poetry." 


Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  is  preparing  for  publication  in  book 
form  his  series  of  papers  entitled  The  Manliness  of  Christ. 

Victor  Hugo  has  contributed  four  designs  to  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  splendid  new  edition  of  Notre  Dame  dc  Paris. 


Angela,  a  new  volume  of  verse  by  "Stuart  Sterne,"  has 
for  its  theme  the  attachment  of  Michael  Angelo  for  Vittoria 

Colonna. 


Some  enemy  of  his  race  is  putting  forth  another  edition  of 
dear  Bishop  Kip's  Double  Witness  of  the  Church.  M!  lord! 
m'  lord ! 


Captain  Frederick  Whittaker,  author  of  a  Life  of  General 
Custer,  is  writing  a  novel  illustrative  of  an  officer's  life  in 
the  army. 

A  man  in  Troy  (N.  Y.)  is  writing  a  book  to  prove  that 
Christopher  Columbus  did  not  discover  America.  Susan  B. 
Anthony  ? 

General  P.  St.  George  Cooke  has  in  Putnam's  press  The 
Conquest  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  a  historical  and 
personal  narrative. 

The  Boston  and  New  York  Tract  Societies  are  going  to 
unite  under   the  name  of    "The    Souldozers'   Consolidated 

Kuklux  " — or  something. 


If  our  local  poets  would  devote  some  of  their  working 
hours  to  responding  to  applications  for  their  autographs,  it 
would  be  time  well  spent. 


The  London  Athenceum  has  just  passed  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  its  establishment.  A  list  of  its  contributors  since 
its  foundation  includes  nearly  all  the  noted  contemporary 
names  of  English  literature. 


Sothern,  the  actor,  wants  to  be  an  angel — we  mean  an 
author  ;  they  are  not  quite  the  same  thing,  though  both  use 

quills  for  their  personal  advancement. 


The  new  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  being  enforced  at  Vas- 
sar,  and  the  sweet  girl  undergraduates  with  golden  hair  like 
it,  because  it  permits  them  to  call  vicissim  "  we  kiss  him." 


General  Todleben  has  been  charged,  by  the  Czar,  with  the 
preparation  of  an  official  report  on  the  siege  and  fall  of 
Plevna,  but  the  war  correspondents  are  trying  to  suppress  it. 


A  London  agency  now  undertakes  authorship  in  a  whole- 
sale way.  Comedies,  tragedies,  satires,  histories,  sermons, 
or  Christmas  stories  can  be  supplied  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Isaac  Van  Nostrand,  an  American  of  literary  taste,  with  a 
most  substantial  bank  account,  is  living  the  life  of  a  bar- 
barian prince  on  his  Manila  plantation,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  where  the  writers  cease  from  troubling  and  the  wor- 
ried are  at  rest. 


The  sale  of  hymn  books  in  England  and  America  is  some- 
thing extraordinary.  Of  Sacred  Songs  and  Solos,  a  London 
hymn-book  containing  both  words  and  music,  more  than 
3,500,000  copies  were  sold  within  six  months. 


Comte's  correspondence  with  Mill  has  been  published  in 
Paris,  and  the  Academy  thinks  it  will  "be  of  service  in  repre- 
senting in  its  true  light  the  life  of  the  best  abused  and  least 
read  of  all  great  thinkers  "  —  Comte.  Sam.  Williams,  of  the 
Bulletin,  has  abused  him — that  is  to  say,  he  has  read  him. 


Tennyson  and  Longfellow  are  "  the  only  living  English- 
writing  poets  for  whose  work  there  is  a  real  demand."  Yet 
we  receive  dozens  of  letters  daily  from  people  who  are  anxious 
to  have  this  or  that  poem  which  they  have  not  seen  in  the 
paper,  and  which  they  wrote  themselves.  We  call  this  a  de- 
mand. 


In  Love  Among  the  Gamins,  and  Other  Poems,  Mr.  Da- 
vid L.  Proudfit  ("  Peleg  Arkwright ")  undertakes  to  do  for 
the  obscure  and  humble  classes  of  New  York — for  the 
needy,  the  outcast,  and  the  vicious,  who  crowd  the  alleys 
and  tenements  of  the  East  and  West  Side — what  Bret 
Harte  has  done  for  analogous  types  in  California. 


The  statement  which  was  published  in  an  English  period- 
ical a  few  weeks  since,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  John  H.  Ingram, 
of  London,  had  come  into  the  possession  of  a  hitherto  un- 
known romance,  by  Edgar  A.  Poe,  is  untrue.  The  paper 
which  Mr.  Ingram  claims  as  "  hitherto  unknown"  appeared, 
before  this  gentleman  was  born,  in  Burton's  Gentleman's 
Mamzine. 


Josh  Billings  is  described  as  a  "tall,  angular,  stooped- 
shouldered  man,  with  hair  as  long  as  a  cat's  tail,  a  heavy 
and  dreadfully  bulging  brow,  shaggy  eyebrows,  long  nose, 
and  grizzled  whiskers."  That's  well  enough,  but  why  de- 
scribe him  at  all?     He  is  not  a  bank  president. 


Mr.  McKee  Rankin  says  in  his  advertisement  of  Joaquin 
Miller's  play,  The  Danites :  "It  will  be  strongly  protected 
from  all  attempts  to  produce  it  (without  our  duly  authorized 
consent)  by  thieves  and  pirates."  The  thieves  and  pirates 
who  have  obtained  consent  will  not  be  interfered  with. 


George  Eliot's  new  novelette,  The  Lifted  Veil,  opens  quietly 
and  gravely  into  a  mystery  of  psychology.  It  is  of  fine  strain, 
and  is  written  with  exquisite  finish.  One  new  thing  is  to  be 
noted — that  the  novelist  now  signs  "  G.  E."  to  the  little  poetical 
lines  which  head  her  chapters,  and  Mr.  Tupper  no  longer 
cowers  and  winces  in  point-blank  range  of  the  finger  of  sus- 
picion. 


Mr.  Henry  Morley,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  English  novel- 
ists, vindicated  Charles  Dickens'  Bleak  House  from  the 
objection  that  its  purpose  was  to  expose  the  abuses  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  It  was  written  to  "illustrate  the  truth 
that  we  must  live  our  own  lives,  and  work  out  our  own  prob- 
lems, and,  however  tempting  the  invitation  to  look  for  some- 
thing outside  ourselves,  that  we  must  resist  the  temptation, 
be  ourselves,  and  do  our  duty."   That's  worse  than  the  other. 


The  newest  expedient  —  come  to  think,  it  is  not  very  new 
— in  book-making  is  to  print  only  alternate  pages,  the  others 
being  blank.  That  is  how  Osgood  &  Co.  have  succeeded  in 
making  a  tolerably  thick  volume  of  the  one  hundred  and 
odd  four-verse  stanzas  which  Fitzgerald  translated  of  Omar 
Kh^yam's  Rubdiydt.  The  book,  however,  contains  prefatory 
matter  and  notes  exceeding  in  bulk  the  text  of  the  poet,  for 
whose  work,  by  the  way,  we  have  nothing  but  the  highest 
commendation,  which  he  is  not  living  to  enjoy.  He  died  in 
1 123,  unfortunately. 


Mr.  George  Wilkes'  volume,  Shahspeare  from  an  Amer- 
ican Point  of  View  (we  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
what  an  American  point  of  view  may  have  the  goodness  to 
be),  chiefly  concerns  itself  with  refutation  of  the  "  Baconian 
theory"  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  plays.  As  this  "theory" 
never  had  the  vaguest  claim  to  anybody's  attention,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  Mr.  Wilkes  has  exterminated  it.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  "  Baconian  theory "  has  the 
support  of  that  eminent  scholar  and  conscientious  reasoner, 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New  Orleans. 


A  gigantic  compendium  of  Chinese  literature,  comprising 
nearly  6,000  volumes,  has  been  purchased  by  the  English 
Chinese  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Peking,  Mr.  Mayers,  on 
behalf  of  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum.  This  ex- 
traordinary compilation  was  prepared  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Emperor  Kang  Hi,  and  was  printed  with  a  font  of  mova- 
ble type  cast  for  the  purpose  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  the  work  being  finally  issued  in  A.  D.  1725-1726, 
in  the  ensuing  reign.  This  vast  storehouse  of  information, 
arranged  in  upward  of  6,000  heads,  under  thirty-two  sec- 
tions, which  again  are  grouped  in  six  grand  categories,  will 
now  for  the  first  time  be  made  accessible  to  scholars.  The 
general  index  to  the  collection  fills  twenty  Chinese  volumes, 
apart  from  the  more  minute  indices  pertaining  to  each  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  work. 

A  volume  containing  a  collection  of  hitherto  unpublished 
prose  and  verse  of  Tom  Moore's  has  just  been  issued  by 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  Not  the  least  interesting  portion 
of  the  work  is  that  which  contains  the  suppressed  passages 
from  the  memoirs  of  Byron  ;  mere  thoughts  for  elaboration, 
deciphered  with  great  difficulty  from  a  rough  manuscript 
book,  partly  in  pencil,  partly  in  ink.     Two  examples  : 

"  The  stagnation  of  Byron's  talent  during  his  married  life. 
Had  he  sunk  into  a  good  husband  would  he  have  lost  his  sub- 
sequent and  finest  things  ?  For  such  wonders  a  great  price 
must  be  paid,  and  one  can  not  have  the  tame  and  the  grand 
together." 

"  There  could  not  be  a  worse  preparation  for  marriage 
than  Byron's  preceding  life.  Had  never  known  any  domes- 
tic connections,  no  regularity  of  a  home,  none  of  that  defer- 
ence to  women,  and  that  respect  for  their  good  qualities, 
which  a  youth  passed  among  female  relatives  inspires.  The 
women  he  had  been  intimate  with  were  all  of  the  worst  kind ; 
even  what  he  called  love  having  been  squandered  on  worth- 
less and  corrupt  persons — and  then  marrying  a  woman  so 
rigidly  the  opposite  of  all  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  who 
brought  virtue  in  its  least  agreeable  form,  a  pedant  in  good- 
ness, precise  and  cold  in  all  her  tastes  and  habits." 


BOOKS    OF   THE  WEEK. 


Author.                     Title.                                                        Publisher-.  Price. 

Newcomb  (Simon),  Popular  Astronomy.  .■ (Harper)  $4  00 

Daily  News  Correspondence  of  the  War  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

(MacmillanJ  1  so 

Thomas  Moore,  Prose  and  Verse,  now  first  collected (Scribner)  2  50 

Taylor  (W.  H.),  Four  Years  with  General  Lee (Appleton)  2  00 

Cox  (Rev.  G.  W.),  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece (Janson,  M.  &  Co.)  2  00 

Crane  (J.  L.),  The  Two  Circuits (Janson,  M.  &  Co.)  1  75 

Corbin  (Mrs.  C.  F.)f  Rebecca,  or  a  Woman's  Secret. .  .(Janson,  M.  &  Co.)  1  50 

Daudet  (Alphonse),  The  Nabob ;  .(Estes  &  L.)  1  50 

Streckfuss  (Adolph),  Too  Rich,  translated  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister. 

(Lippincott)  1  50 

Hale  (E.  E.),  What  Career? (Roberts)  1  00 

No  Name  Series— Marmorne (Roberts)  1  00 

Shakspeare's  Henry  V.,  edited  by  Wm.  J.  Rolfe (Harper)  90 

Taylor  (Franklin),  Primer  of  Pianoforte  Playing .(Appleton)  50 

Haller  (Gustave),  Renee  and  Franz (Appleton)  75 

Church  (R.  W-),  The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages (Scribner)  1  00 


POETS  OF  CALIFORNIA.-!, 


EDWARD  POLLOCK. 


Edward  Pollock  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  2d  of  September,  1823.  He  received  no  school  educa- 
tion, and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  was  placed  in  a  cotton  fac- 
tory, where  he  remained  until  his  fourteenth  year.  He  then 
apprenticed  himself  to  a  sign-painter.  In  1852,  he  came  to 
California,  where  he  worked  a  year  or  two  at  painting.  In 
1854,  "The  Falcon,"  one  of  his  longest  poems,  appeared  in 
the  Pioneer,  and  attracted  considerable  attention.  In  the 
same  year,  "The  Chandos  Picture"  was  published,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  contributions  California  has  given  to  poetic 
literature.  In  1856,  he  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  and 
counselor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California.  He  died  on 
the  13th  of  December,  1858.  In  1876,  his  poems,  with  a 
biography  by  James  F.  Bowman,  were  published  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 


The  Chandos  Picture. 

The  bell  far  off  beats  midnight ;   in  the  dark 

The  sounds  have  lost  their  way,  and  wander  slowly 
Through  the  dead  air;   beside  me  things  cry,  "Hark!" 
And  whisper  words  unholy. 

A  hand  as  soft  as  velvet  taps  my  cheek ; 

These  gusts  are  from  the  wings  of  unseen  vampires* 
How  the  thick  dust  on  that  last  tome  dolh  speak 
Its  themes — dead  kings  and  empires! 

This  is  the  chamber — ruined,  waste,  forlorn, 

Shred  of  its  old-time  gilding,  paint,  and  splendor; 
And  is  there  none  its  dim  decay  to  mourn, 
In  mystic  strains  and  tender? 

Why  waits  no  harper  gray,  with  elfin  hand 

On  tuneless  cords,  to  harshly  hail  the  stranger, 
Who  treads  the  brink  of  an  enchanted  strand  i 
In  mist  and  midnight  danger? 

I  watch,  and  am  not  weary ;   all  night  long 

The  stars  look  shimmering  through  the  yawning  casement, 
And  the  low  ring  of  their  unvarying  song 
I  hear  without  amazement. 

How  the  hours  pass! — with  that  low  murmur  blent 

That  is  a  part  of  time,  yet  thrills  us  only 
When  all  besides  is  silent,  and,  close  pent, 
The  heart  is  chilled  and  lonely. 

I  watch,  and  am  not  weary;   I  have  heard. 

Light  steps  and  whispers  pass  me,  all  undaunted 
Have  seen  pale  spectres  glide  where  nothing  stirred — 
Because  the  place  is  haunted. 

And  wherefore  watch  I  fearless  ?     Wherefore  come 

These  things  with  windy  garments  hovering  round  me? 
Whence  are  the  tongues,  the  tones,  the  stifled  hum, 
That  welcome  and  have  bound  me? 

Lo  !   on  the  wall,  in  mist  and  gloom  high  reared, 

A  luminous  face  adorns  the  structure  hoary — 
Light-bearded,  hazel-eyed,  and  auburn-haired, 
And  bright  with  a  strange  glory. 

'Tis  but  the  semblance  of  a  long-dead  one — 

A  light  that  shines  and  is  not.     Clouds  are  o'er  it, 
Yet  in  the  realm  of  thought  it  beams  a  sun, 
And  stars  grow  pale  before  it. 

There  tend  the  tones ;   through  the  wan  atmosphere 

Glide  the  faint  spectres  with  a  stately  motion, 
Slowly  as  cloudy  ships  to  sunset  steer 
Along  the  airy  ocean. 

Shades  of  the  great  but  unremembered  dead 

Mourn  there,  and,  moaning,  ever  restless  wander ; 
For  in  the  presence  of  that  pictured  head 
Their  waning  shapes  grow  grander. 

And  here  watch  I  beneath  those  eyes  sublime, 
A  listening  to  the  soft,  resounding  numbers, 
That  float  like  wind  along  the  wave  of  time 
And  cheat  me  of  my  slumbers. 

But  who  shall  calm  the  restless  sprites  that  rove 

In  the  mute  presence  of  that  painted  Poet? 
In  vain  their  triumph  in  old  wars  and  love ; 
No  future  time  shall  know  it. 

For,   "Oh!"  they  cry,   "his  song  has  named  us  not; 

He  stretched  no  hand  to  lift  the  pall  flung  over  us." 
And  still  they  moan  and  shriek,   "Forgot!   forgot!" 
In  faint  and  shivering  chorus. 

Mightiest  of  all! — my  master!     Dare  but  I 

Touch  the  shrunk  cords  thy  hand  divine  hath  shaken, 
How  would  the  heroes  of  the  days  gone  by 
Throng  round  me  and  awaken  ! 

Oh,  many  a  heart,  the  worthiest — many  a  heart 

Cold  now,  but  once  an  angel's  warm,  bright  dwelling- 
Waits  but  the  minstrel's  wizard  hand  to  start 
With  life  immortal  swelling ! 

And  thou,  so  missed,  where  art  thou?    On  what  sphere 

Of  nightless  glory  hast  thou  built  thine  altar? 
What  shining  hosts  bow  down  thy  song  to  hear, 

Thy  heart  the  harp  and  psalter? 

Thy  dust  is  mingled  with  thy  native  sod, 

Exaled  like  dew  thy  soul  that  ranged  unbounded ; 
But  who  shall  dare  to  tread  where  Shakspeare  trod, 
Or  strike  the  harp  he  sounded  ? 


There  exists  a  system  in  Prussia  under  which  an  effort  is 
made,  through  the  intervention  of  the  local  clergyman,  to 
settle  matrimonial  differences  before  they  have  passed  to 
open  rupture.  From  some  statistical  returns  lately  pub- 
lished concerning  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  Prussian 
Evangelical  Church  during  1876,  it  appears  that  in  the  eight 
old  provinces  (that  is,  excluding  Hesse -Nassau,  Hanover, 
and  Schleswig-Holstein)  of  Prussia,  there  were  within  the 
year  8,839  sucn  attempts  at  reconciliation,  of  which  only 
3,226  were  successful,  and  5,613  failed  to  secure  a  satisfac- 
tory result. 

The  expression  "so-long,"  used  sometimes  in  the  sense  of 
good-bye  in  the  Southern  States  and  California,  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  negroes.     It  is  a  corruotion  ■-.'  T-kish 
word  ?' salaam,"  which,  with  the  spread  <  f  M< ";  '   ;8 
traveled  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  when, 
were  procured, 
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Mr.  Shearman,  of  Santa  Barbara,  does  not  underrate  the 
importance  of  equal  taxation.  Common  honesty  demands 
that  all  lands  and  properties  should  pay  equal  taxes,  that  the 
burdens  of  government  should  be  borne  by  rich  and  poor  in 
proportion  to  their  wealth.  There  are  certain  duties  that 
can  not  be  rated  in  proportion  to  wealth.  Jury  and  military 
service  illustrate  our  proposition.  Messrs.  Lux,  Miller, 
Beale,  Haggin,  Bidwell,  McLaughlin,  Shafter,  Thockmor- 
ton,  and  others,  with  vast  landed  properties,  are  not  as  likely 
to  be  called  upon  to  perform  these  duties  as  are  men  of 
limited  fortunes.  Our  men  of  broad  acres  and  large  per- 
sonal wealth  ought  not  to  shirk  the  payment  of  their  just 
taxes.  To  remedy  this  evil  is  in  the  power  of  every  rural 
community.  Assessors  to  levy,  and  Supervisors  to  equalize, 
taxes  in  the  counties,  are  clothed  with  full  power.  All  that 
ie  required  is  to  secure  intelligent  and  honest  men  to  per- 
form these  duties,  with  a  stringent  penal  law  to  punish  the 
criminal  who,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
favors  the  large  landed  proprietor. 


Having  visited  the  Capitol,  and  having  advised  ourselves 
of  the  full  bearing  and  import  of  what  is  known  as  the 
McCoppin  Police  Bill,  we  are  convinced  that  we  have  done 
both  the  author  and  the  bill  injustice  in  our  last  week's  com- 
ments. The  bill,  as  we  now  understand  it,  takes  the  De- 
partment out  of  politics — a  measure  greatly  to  be  desired. 
It  places  the  control  of  the  force  under  direction  of  conserv- 
ative influences  that  will  be  directed  to  the  preservation  of 
order  and  the  protection  of  property,  and  it  disposes  of 
special  police  officers  —  an  unmixed  evil,  as  illustrated  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Chinese.  It  makes  the  Department 
a  compact  working  force,  that  in  time  of  danger  mav  be  re- 
lied upon  for  preserving  the  peace  and  upholding  the  law. 
In  a  word,  it  is  framed  in  the  best  interest  of  the  city  to 
which  it  is  intended  to  apply,  and,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will 
work  a  needed  reformation  in  the  Police  Department,  and 
one  that  will  be  calculated  to  secure  good  government  to 
our  city.  After  a  careful  reading  of  the  Act,  and  believing 
that  we  fully  understand  the  motives  that  have  led  to  its  in- 
troduction, we  sincerely  hope  it  may  pass  the  lower  House, 
and  with  the  Executive  sanction  become  a  law. 


Certain  common  rogues  had  stirred  the  vulgar  mob  by 
their  speeches  to  threatened  acts  of  violence.  The  city  was 
alarmed  to  that  degree  that  it  had  been  placed  under  arms ; 
citizens  had  patrolled  the  streets  to  maintain  order;  the 
Gibbs  ordinance  had  been  passed  :  the  Mayor  had  issued 
his  proclamation ;  the  Legislature  in  session  had  passed  a 
special  law  to  suppress  incendiary  agitation.  Two  Senators 
and  three  members  of  the  Assembly  were  sent  as  a  special 
committee  to  investigate.  Two  Senators,  who  desire  to  be 
Governor  (Lewis  and  Fowler),  and  one  Assemblyman,  who 
desires  to  be  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  (Tobin) — all  Demo- 
crats—were dispatched  with  per  diem  and  mileage  to  San 
Francisco.  They  went  upon  the  rioters'  stand  ;  they  raised 
their  legislative  palms  in  approval ;  they  flung  up  their 
ready  caps  ;  they  applauded  with  the  breath  of  their  very 
logical  and  Democratic  lungs  ;  and  were  properly  insulted 
by  Kearney  and  his  speakers  for  their  most  absurd,  mis- 
placed, and  misguided  sympathy.  Two  of  these  Demo- 
cratic aspirants,  Fowler  and  Tobin,  are  Irishmen.  When 
California  has  an  alien  Governor,  and  San  Francisco  an 
alien  Mayor,  elected  under  such  influences,  and  law-makers 
like  Fowler,  Tobin,  Lewis,  Rogers,  Haymond,  and  the 
other  kindred  spirits  who  have  fallen  down  under  the 
threats  of  this  mob  of  vagrants,  then  Americans  and  re- 
spectable naturalized   citizens  had  better    go    and    drown 


A  DUTY  SHIRKED. 


In  our  judgment,  there  is  no  duty  more  clearly  apparent 
than  that  organized  society  should,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, provide  labor  for  those  who  are  unable  to  live  with- 
out it.  All  works  upon  political  economy  that  we  have  ever 
read  hold  an  argument  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  but  po- 
litico-economical treatises  are  not  written  by,  nor  for,  hungry 
men.  Mayor  Rice,  of  Boston,  has  just  recently  flatly  nega- 
tived the  request  of  laboring  men  for  work,  on  the  broad 
principle  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  duties  of  government  to 
provide  employment  for  the  industrious  and  destitute  work- 
man ;  but  Mayor  Rice  never  felt  the  pangs  of  an  empty 
stomach.  A  man'of  feeble  mental  power — with  a  brain  so 
organized  as  to  lack  the  capacity  to  plan  and  provide,  with 
a  strong  and  vigorous  muscular  power,  having  a  family, 
willing  to  work  at  daily  toil  and  knowing  no  other  means  of 
livelihood,  a  good  citizen  when  employed  —  finds  himself 
out  of  work,  and,  by  reason  thereof,  out  of  bread.  Shall  he 
starve?  Shall  he  allow  his  family  to  starve?  Shall  he  beg? 
Shall  he  permit  his  wife  and  children  to  beg?  All  the  logic 
of  all  the  political  economists,  statesmen,  and  mayors  to 
whom  God  ever  gave  brains,  can  not  convince  us  that  the 
willing,  starving  worker  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  natural  right, 
entitled  to  have  the  labor  and  wages  provided  him.  When 
a  delegation  of  workingmen  in  San  Francisco  said  to  the 
authorities  (the  price  of  common  labor  being  two  dollars  per 
day),  "  We  will  work  for  one  dollar,  in  order  that  we  may 
not  starve  and  our  families  may  not  suffer,"  it  was  a  dis- 
graceful fact  that  there  was  no  law  to  provide  such  work. 
When  we  think  of  the  vast  wealth  of  this  city,  we  have  no 
pleasure  in  contemplating  the  cold  heartlessness  of  the  rich 
to  the  poor.  When  we  reflect  that  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  from  this  city  are  Democratic,  and  a 
number  of  them  the  countrymen  of  the  starving  delegation, 
we  have  little  respect  for  them  that  they  did  not  hasten  to 
pass  a  law  remedying  the  defect.  We  were  glad  that  a  pri- 
vate firm — all  Americans,  all  Protestants,  all  Republicans — 
had  the  humane  and  generous  impulse  to  step  forward  and 
give  to  this  class  of  people  the  relief  that  their  wealthy 
countrymen,  church,  and  party  had  denied  them.  We  think 
the  wealthy  Catholic  Irishmen  in  San  Francisco  are  acting 
badly  to  their  poor  and  destitute  countrymen.  When  we 
compare  their  conduct  toward  the  Irish  poor  with  that  of  the 
Jews  toward  their  poor  co-religionists,  the  contrast  is  not 
favorable  to  the  rich  Catholic  Irish.  This  destitution  is 
principally  among  the  Irish  ;  most  of  our  poor  are  Irish. 
Our  richest  men  are  Irish  ;  an  Irish  firm  is  the  richest  of 
our  millionaires.  The  Hibemiais  the  richest  of  our  savings 
banks.  Our  strongest  private  bank  is  Irish.  The  Catholic 
Church  is  the  richest  of  all  our  churches.  We  can  name 
twenty  Irish  millionaires  in  San  Fracisco,  and  yet  we  believe 
we  are  not  inexact  when  we  say  that  the  Irish  are  behind  all 
other  nationalities,  and  the  Catholic  Church  behind  all  other 
religious  bodies,  in  their  organized  charities.  We  are  in- 
formed that  there  is  not  in  San  Francisco  a  single  Catholic 
charity,  unsupported  by  the  State,  where  the  poor  and 
sick  may  receive  assistance  without  compensation.  Their 
orphan  asylums  are  a  charge  upon  the  State  treasury.  They 
are  richly  endowed  with  real  property.  We  are  informed 
that  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  when  the  money  gives  out,  the 
patient  goes  out ;  that  the  Magdalen  Asylum  has  a  stipend 
from  the  city ;  in  short,  that  for  the  poor  and  sick  there  is  no 
place  among  Catholic  charities — that  for  them  there  is  no 
home  or  hospital.  We  have  wandered  somewhat  from  the 
argument,  by  reason  of  the  curious  fact  that  in  all  the  com- 
plaints, threats,  and  menaces  arising  from  this  labor  discon- 
tent, there  has  been  no  uttered  reproach  against  an  Irish 
Catholic  institution,  gentleman,  or  politician.  The  railroad 
directors,  who  have  furnished  more  employment  to  labor, 
and  spent  more  money  among  our  artisans,  mechanics,  and 
laboring  men  than  all  others  united,  seem  to  have  been  the 
targets  of  especial  villification  and  personal,  vituperative 
abuse.  WTe  have  heard  Messrs.  Stanford,  Crocker,  D.  O. 
Mills,  Governor  Irwin,  Mayor  Bryant,  Judge  Louderback, 
and  Supervisor  Gibbs  threatened  with  dire  revenge,  while 
our  Irish  politicians  seem  to  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  escaped  censure,  except  Supervisor  Foley,  and  it  is  his 
crime  to  work  the  presses  that  print  the  Call.  We  make  no 
apology  for  thus  writing  of  a  class,  because  it  is  a  powerful 
and  wealthy  class,  with  a  powerful  and  wealthy  church. 
The  Irish  are  a  great  and  powerful  political  party,  the  con- 
trolling element  within  the  Democratic  party,  which  is  to- 
day the  dominant  party  in  American  politics  and  the  ma- 
jority party-  in  California.  To  return  to  the  argument  in 
relation  to  the  duty  of  providing  labor  for  those  who  are 
solely  dependent  upon  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily  bread. 
We  know  of  no  duty  enjoined  by  society  more  pressing 
and  more  impossible  to  shirk  than  the  one  we  here  advo- 
cate. Want  of  bread  leads  to  crime,  discontent,  and  violent 
acts.  Humanity  is  not  so  organized  that  it  will  starve  in  the 
presence  of  a  superfluous  abundance.  Government  provides 
for  criminals,  paupers,  and  the  sick.  Who,  then,  shall  pre- 
sume to  say  that  Government  shall  not  provide  work  and 
wages  that  prevent  sickness,  pauperism,  and  crime  ?  This 
argument  is  especially  unanswerable  in  this  city  of  San 
Francisco,  that   is   comparatively  free  from  debt,  and  has 


abundant  work  to  do.  It  is  especially  unanswerable  at  this 
time  of  promise  of  abundant  harvest  and  a  coming  prosper- 
ous season.  It  is  the  only  way — viz. :  by  taxation — to  equal- 
ize the  burden,  and  make  it  a  charge  upon  the  close-fisted, 
the  usurer,  the  mean,  the  heartless  and  selfish.  Work  pro- 
vided by  the  individual  comes  only  from  those  of  humane 
and  generous  sympathies.  We  commend  .to  the  Democratic 
Legislature  the  passage  of  a  law  that  shall  place  it  in  the 
power  of  every  Board  of  Supervisors  in  this  State  to  provide 
labor  for  the  industrious  working  poor.  Let  the  rates  be 
lower  than  the  ordinary  labor  rates,  so  as  not  to  come  in 
competition  with  private  enterprises.  Let  such  guards  be 
thrown  around  the  Act  as  will  protect  it  and  its  beneficiaries 
from  abuse.  Money  spent  in  this  direction  is  better  than 
squandered  in  extra  police,  pauper  houses,  military  force, 
guns  and  arsenals,  and  in  criminal  courts  and  prisons. 


The  growth  and  development  of  Legislative  corruption  is 
one  of  the  unexplainable  marvels  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Everybody  sees  it,  feels  it,  almost  smells  it.  California  has 
been  credited  or  stigmatized  for  twenty-eight  years  with  be- 
ing fully  abreast  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this  infamous 
tendency.  Of  this  we  do  not  complain.  As  long  as  we  are 
no  worse  than  other  people  we  are  content.  But  it  seems 
we  are  about  to  take,  if  we  have  not  already  taken,  a  step 
downward  in  the  scale,  deeper  than  any  of  the  other  States, 
unless  Kentucky  be  an  exception.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  California  legislation  we  have  the  spectacle  of  two 
law  partners,  both  in  attendance  at  the  State  capitol,  one  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  the  other  an  avowed  member  of 
the  lobby.  The  gentlemen  who  have  established  this 
seemingly  incongruous  relation  are  Senator  Craig,  of  the 
Tenth  Senatorial  District,  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  Ed.  Marshall, 
a  recent  arrival  in  this  State  from  Kentucky.  As  to  the 
character  of  these  gentlemen  we  have  nothing  to  say,  for  we 
know  nothing  for  or  against  them.  It  may  be  (and  for  the 
credit  of  our  city  we  trust  it  is  true)  that  Senator  Craig  is  a 
noble  and  high-minded  man  of  the  heroic  type,  that  no  one 
would  suspect  of  having  his  vote  swapped  and  traded  and 
dealt  with  by  a  broker  for  paltry  and  base  money.  It  may 
be  (and  for  the  credit  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  we  trust  it  is) 
true  that  Mr.  Marshall  is  one  of  those  pure-minded  and  in- 
corruptible creatures  produced  only  in  agricultural  commu- 
nities, like  the  blue-grass  region  of  the  State  whence  he  so 
recently  arrived,  whom  even  the  most  malignant  pessimist  in 
human  character  would  not  dare  to  suspect  of  peddling  out 
his  partner's  influence  or  vote,  like  a  common  shyster.  L'pon 
these  points  we  express  no  opinion.  The  reputation  of  both 
gentlemen  must,  long  before  this,  have  become  sufficiently 
established  for  the  public  generally  to  know  pretty  nearly, 
when  they  are  informed  of  the  facts,  whether  this  strange 
combination  of  "  Senator  and  Mate  "  is  a  beneficial  one  to 
the  people  at  large  or  not  As  for  us,  we  have  no  opinion  on 
that  point,  and  express  none.  We  merely  point  out  the  facts, 
not  because  we  object  to  Messrs.  Craig  &  Marshall  violating, 
as  they  are  doing,  the  ancient  and  decent  usages  of  an  hon- 
orable profession  because  they  happen  to  be  Messrs.  Mar- 
shall &  Craig;  but  because  they  are  inaugurating  a  new  usage 
in  lobby  customs  in  this  State  that  will,  sooner  or  later,  be 
abused  to  the  public  injur}',  if  not  by  these  gentlemen,  then 
by  somebody  else.  For  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  that  Messrs.  Marshall  &  Craig  carry  into  the  rela- 
tions of  Senator  and  lobbyman  the  same  lofty  and  Roman 
integrity  that  has  characterized  their  joint  and  several  pro- 
fessional careers  up  to  this  time.  But  the  custom  which 
they  have,  we  suppose,  imported  from  Kentucky,  while  it 
may  have  worked  never  so  well  in  that  bucolic  district,  is 
sure  to  be  imitated,  sooner  or  later,  in  California,  by  so-called 
lawyers,  whose  partnership  will  be  nothing  more  than  the 
merest  sham  and  false  pretense,  to  cover  up  the  most  infa- 
mous practices  of  corruption.  We  caution  Mr.  Marshall,  that, 
while  a  thing  like  this  may  be  lawful  in  a  simple  and  Arca- 
dian community  like  his  native  State,  it  should  be  confined 
there,  and  not  be  allowed  to  extend  abroad.  Here  it  is 
regarded  in  a  different  manner,  and  many  will  think,  and 
some  will  say,  that  it  is  a  vulgar,  indecent,  and  dangerous 
practice,  and  one  that  not  even  the  well  established  reputa- 
tion for  integrity  of  such  gentlemen  as  he  and  his  Senatorial 
partner  can  bring  up  to  the  standard  of  California  taste.  If 
this  business  is  to  be  kept  up  by  the  firm,  we  trust  they  will 
return  to  Kentucky,  where  it  will  be  better  appreciated. 


Question  by  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  :  "  Mr.  Knight, 
what  is  the  leading  object  of  your  organization?  " 

Knight — "The  Chinese  must  go — under  the  law  and  peacefully,  if 
we  can  ;  in  defiance  of  law  and  forcibly,  if  we  must." 

Senator  Lewis  (member  of  Committee) — "There  I  am  with  you, 
Mr.  Knight." 

In  this  answer  Mr.  Lewis  forgot  that  he  was  a  Senator 
and  law-maker.  It  was  an.  unfortunate  remark,  if  un- 
considered. It  was  one  of  those  political  blunders  that  will 
be  remembered  against  the  ambitious  Senator  as  a  political 


The  Hon.  Mr.  Tobin  is  represented  to  us  as  a  gentleman, 
a  scholar,  and  an  honest  man.  If  we  are  to  have  a  labor 
agitation,  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  such  men  gain  ascendancy 
in  it  It  is  possible  that  this  rainy  winter  of  our  discontent 
maybe  made  glorious  summer  by  this  son  of  Cork, 
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PRATTLE, 

Transplanted  institutions  grow 
Hs^a^f"  but  slowly,  and  civilization  can 
not  be  put  into  a  ship  and  carried 
across  an  ocean. 
The  history  of  this 
country  is  a  se- 
quence of  illustra- 
tions of  these  truths. 
It  was  settled  by 
civilized  -  men  and 
women  from  civilized^countries,  yet,  after  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turiesj  with  unbroken  communication  with  the  mother  sys- 
tems, it  is  still  imperfectly  civilized.  In  learning  and  letters, 
in  art  and  the  science  of  government,  America  is  but  a  faint 
and  stammering  echo  of  England.  The  mother  country'  (I 
beg  you  will  be  seated,  good  patriot;  I  shall  presently  show 
you  that  your  objection  to  the  phrase  had  better  be  left  un- 
spoken) dominates  us  in  every  department  of  our  national 
life  as  despotically  and  beneficially  as  in  the  law;  how  much 
that  means  I  will  submit  to  have  even  the  most  patriotic  at- 
torney explain — provided  he  be  paid  no  fee  to  make  a  mis- 
take. 

For  nearly  all  that  is  good  in  our  American  civilization  we 
are  indebted  to  England;  the  errors  and  mischiefs  are  of  our 
own  creation.  We  have  originated  little,  because  there  is 
little  to  originate,  but  we  have  unconsciously  reproduced 
many  of  the  discredited  and  abandoned  systems  of  former 
ages  and  other  countries — receiving  them  at  second  hand, 
but  making  them  ours  by  the  sheer  strength  and  immobility 
of  the  national  belief  in  their  newness.  Newness!  Why,  it 
is  not  possible  to  make  an  experiment  in  government,  in  art, 
in  literature,  in  sociology,  or  in  morals,  that  has  not  been 
made  over,  and  over,  and  over  again.  People  talk  of  clear 
and  simple  remedies  for  this  and  that  evil  that  afflicts  the 
commonwealth.  If  a  proposed  remedy  is  obvious  and  easily 
intelligible,  it  is  condemned  in  the  naming,  for  it  is  morally 
certain  to  have  been  tried  a  thousand  times  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  had  it  been  effective  men  would  ere  now 
have  forgotten,  from  mere  disuse,  how  to  produce  the  evil 
it  purposes  to  cure. 

There  are  clear  and  simple  remedies  for  nothing.  In  med- 
icine— that  amazing  science  which  it  is  the  habit  of  those 
who  know  not  the  first  letter  of  its  alphabet  to  disparage — 
there  has  been  discovered  but  a  single  specific;  in  politics 
not  one.  The  interests,  moral  and  natural,  of  a  community 
in  our  highly  differentiated  civilization  are  so  complex,  intri- 
cate, delicate,  and  interdependent,  that  you  can  not  touch 
one  without  affecting  all.  It  is  a  familiar  truth  that  no  law 
was  ever  passed  that  did  not  have  unforeseen  results;  but 
of  these  results,  by  far  the  greater  number  are  never  recog- 
nized as  such.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  any  "  measure" 
is,  that  the  sum  of  its  perceptible  benefits  seems  to  so  exceed 
the  sum  of  its  perceptible  evils  as  to  constitute  a  balance  of 
advantage.  Yet  the  magnificent  innocence  of  the  statesman 
or  philosopher  to  whose  understanding  "  the  whole  matter 
lies  in  a  nutshell " — who  thinks  he  can  formulate  a  universal 
political  or  social  truth  within  the  four  corners  of  an  epigram 
— who  fears  nothing  because  he  knows  nothing — is  constant- 
ly to  the  fore  with  a  simple  specific  for  ills  whose  causes  are 
complex,  constant,  and  inscrutable.  To  the  understanding 
of  this  creature  a  difficulty  well  ignored  is  half  overcome;  so 
he  buttons  up  his  eyes  and  assails  the  problems  of  life  with 
the  divine  confidence  of  a  blind  hog  traversing  a  maze. 


I  began  by  making  a  comparison  between  England  and 
America.  Comparisons  are  proverbially  odious,  but  per- 
haps we  shall  discover  reasons  why  this  one  should  not  be  so. 
It  is  true  ethnologically,  and  true  in  every  sense,  that  an 
American  —  speaking  generally — is  nothing  but  a  trans- 
planted Englishman.  In  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  people 
of  this  country  there  is  not  a  globule  of  blood  that  is  not 
English.  The  glories  of  England  are  our  glories.  She  can 
achieve  nothing  that  our  fathers  did  not  help  to  make  possible 
to  her.  The  learning,  the  power,  the  refinement  of  a  great 
nation,  are  not  the  growth  of  a  century,  but  of  many  cen- 
turies ;  each  generation  builds  upon  the  work  of  the  preced- 
ing. For  untold  ages  our  ancestors  wrought  to  rear  that 
splendid  pile,  the  civilization  of  England.  And  shall  we  now 
try  to  belittle  the  mighty  structure  because  other  though 
kindred  hands  are  laying  the  top  courses  while  we  have 
elected  to  found  a  new  tower  in  another  land  ?  The  Ameri- 
can who  is  not  proud  of  his  part  in  England's  glory  is  un- 
worthy to  enjoy  his  lesser  heritage  in  the  lesser  glory  of  his 
own  country. 

The  English  are  undoubtedly  our  intellectual  superiors; 
and  as  the  virtues  are  solely  the  product  of  education  —  a 
rogue  being  only  a  dunce  considered  from  another  point  of 
view — they  are  our  moral  superiors  likewise.  Why  should 
they  not  be  ?  It  is  a  land  not  of  log  and  pine-board  school- 
houses  erected  with,  and  containing  schools  supported  by, 
such  niggardly  tax  levies  as  a  sparse  and  hard-handed  popu- 
lation will  consent  to  grudgingly  pay,  but  of  ancient  institu- 
tions splendidly  endowed  by  the  State  and  by  centuries  of 


private  benefaction.  As  a  means  of  dispensing  formulated 
ignorance  our  boasted  public  school  system  is  not  without 
merit ;  it  spreads  it  out  sufficiently  thin  to  [give  every  one 
enough  to  make  him  a  more  competent  fool  than  he  would 
have  been  without  it ;  but  to  compare  it  with  that  which  is 
not  the  creature  of  legislation  acting  with  malice  aforethought, 
but  the  outgrowth  of  the  ages,  is  to  be  ridiculous.  It  is  like 
comparing  the  la  id-out  town  of  a  western  prairie,  its  right- 
angled  streets,  prim  cottages, "  built  on  the  installment  plan," 
and  its  wooden  a-b-c-shop,  with  the  grand  old  town  of  Oxford, 
topped  with  the  clustered  domes  and  towers  of  its  twenty- 
odd  great  colleges,  the  very  names  of  many  of  whose  found- 
ers have  perished  from  human  record  with  the  chronicles  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

It  is  not  alone  that  we  have  had  to  "  subdue  the  wilder- 
ness;" our  educational  conditions  are  otherwise  adverse. 
Our  political  system  is  unfavorable.  We  have  no  classes  of 
leisure.  The  fortunes  accumulated  in  one  generation  are 
dispersed  in  the  next.  If  it  takes  three  generations  to  make 
a  gentleman,  one  will  not  make  a  thinker.  Instruction  is 
acquired,  but  capacity  of  instruction  is  transmitted.  The 
brain  that  is  to  contain  a  trained  intellect  is  not  the  result  of 
a  haphazard  marriage  between  a  clown  and  a  wench,  nor 
does  it  get  its  tractable  tissues  from  a  hard-headed  farmer 
and  a  soft-headed  milliner.  It  was  probably  not  —  God  for- 
give me  for  dispelling  the  cherished  tradition — cradled  in 
a  sugar-trough.  If  you  confess  the  importance  of  race  and 
pedigree  in  a  trick-horse  and  a  quail-dog,  how  dare  you  deny 
it  in  a  man  ?  I  have  observed  of  "  self-made  men  "  that  what- 
ever their  attainments  (they  commonly  have  no  intellectual, 
but  only  social,  pecuniary,  and  political  ones)  they  seldom 
know  what,  or  how,  to  think  ;  and  I  profess  to  speak  with 
some  small  authority  on  this  point,  for  I  have  the  distin- 
guished honor  to  be  a  self-made  man  myself. 


It  is  not  here  claimed  that  the  political  and  social  system 
that  creates  an  aristocracy  of  leisure,  and  consequently  of 
intellect,  is  the  best  possible  kind  of  human  organization ;  I 
perceive  its  disadvantages  clearly  enough.  But  I  do  hold 
that  a  system  under  which  all  important  public  trusts,  politi- 
cal and  professional,  civil  and  military,  ecclesiastical  and 
secular,  are  held  by  educated  men — that  is,  men  of  trained 
faculties  and  disciplined  judgment — is  not  an  altogether 
faulty  system.  And  in  England  that  is  what  we  see.  The 
Government  is  composed  of  university  men ;  the  army  and 
navy  are  officered  by  university  men;  university  men — few 
others — sit  in  parliament,  and  university  men  make  the 
newspapers.  Even  the  low-class  penny  dreadfuls  of  enor- 
mous vogue  amongst  the  ignorant  are  edited  by  scholars — 
men  of  critical  literary  taste,  to  whom  a  perusal  of  their  own 
work  is  a  sore  and  bitter  trial. 


Concerning  the  last  mentioned  matter,  I  venture  the 
opinion  that  it  is  only  in  our  own  country  that  an  exacting 
literary  taste  is  believed  to  disqualify  a  man  for  purveying  to 
the  literary'  needs  of  a  taste  less  exacting — a  proposition  ob- 
viously absurd,  for  an  exacting  taste  is  nothing  but  the  intel- 
ligent discrimination  of  a  judgment  instructed  by  compari- 
son and  observation.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  pursuit  or  occu- 
pation, from  that  of  the  man  who  blows  up  a  balloon  to  that 
of  the  man  who  bores  out  the  stovepipes,  in  which  he  that 
has  talent  and  education  is  not  a  better  worker  than  he  that 
has  either,  and  he  than  he  that  has  neither.  It  is  a  universal 
human  weakness  to  disparage  the  knowledge  that  we  do  not 
ourselves  possess,  but  it  is  only  my  own  beloved  country 
that  can  justly  boast  herself  the  last  refuge  and  asylum  of 
the  impotents  and  incapables  who  deny  the  advantage  of  all 
knowledge  whatsoever.  It  was  an  American  Senator  (Lo- 
gan) who  declared  that  he  had  devoted  a  couple  of  weeks  to 
the  study  of  finance,  and  found  the  accepted  authorities  all 
wrong.  It  was  another  American  Senator  (Morton)  who, 
when  confronted  with  certain  ugly  facts  in  the  history  of  an- 
other country,  proposed  to  "brush  away  all  facts,  and  argue 
the  question  on  considerations  of  plain  common  sense." 


I  do  not  maintain  that  republican  institutions  with  unlim- 
ited suffrage  are  not  the  very  best  in  the  world ;  I  hold  that 
they  have  this  disadvantage:  by  incessant  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  government — to  say  nothing  of  the  manner  of 
men  which  ignorant  constituencies  elect ;  and  all  constitu- 
encies are  ignorant — we  attain  to  no  fixed  principles  and 
standards.  There  is  no  such  thing  here  as  a  science  of  poli- 
tics, because  it  is  not  to  any  one's  interest  to  make  politics 
the  study  of  his  life.  Nothing  is  settled  ;  no  truth  finds 
general  acceptance.  What  we  do  one  year  we  undo  the 
next,  and  do  over  again  the  year  following.  Our  energy  is 
wasted  in,  and  our  prosperity  suffers  from,  experiments  end- 
lessly repeated — experiments  which  the  European  nations 
make  but  once,  for  a  new  generation  that  did  not  witness  the 
failure  cannot  compel  another  trial.  Public  opinion  is  not 
there  all-powerful,  which,  as  public  opinion  is  the  opinion  of 
the  "  average  man  " — who  is  a  beast — is,  I  fancy,  a  rather 
good  thing;  though  a  man  may  be  a  tolerably  good  citizen 
without  thinking  so. 

Much  that  I  have  said  about  England  in  this  tirade  ap- 
plies equally  to  Germany,  France,  and  the  European  nations 


generally.  I  specify  England  because  it  is  against  her  that 
the  patriot  is  most  rosily  indignant..  At  her  he  "launches" 
his  finest  invective — commonly  lifted  out  of  an  English  joke- 
book.  For  her  ever-impending  dissolution  he  weeps  his 
most  pellucid  tear,  providently  hoarded  for  the  occasion, 
when  he  might  at  any  time  have  squandered  it  on  the  grass- 
grown  grave  of  her  power.  With  other  nations,  differences 
of  race  and  language  make  a  bar  to  comparison,  but  it  must 
be  a  very  illiterate  American  indeed  who  cannot  keenly  feel 
the  inferiority  of  his  country  to  England  in  politics,  in  art,  in 
literature,  in  science,  in  all  those  things  that  mark  and  con- 
stitute the  difference  between  civilized  and  savage  men,  and 
who  cannot  resent  it  accordingly,  as  becomes  a  wise  and  good 
patriot,  instead  of  brazenly  confessing  it,  and  setting  to  work 
to  help  correct  it,  like  a  fool. 


Speaking  of  patriotism,  I  have  long  held  the  opinion  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  abominable  vices  affecting  the  human 
understanding.  Every  patriot  in  this  world  believes  his 
country  better  than  any  other  country.  Now,  they  can  not 
all  be  the  best,  you  know  ;  indeed,  only  one  can  be  the  best, 
and  it  follows  that  the  patriots  of  all  the  others  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  misled  by  a  mere  sentiment  into  blind  un- 
reason. In  its  active  manifestation — it  is  fond  of  shooting 
— patriotism  would  be  well  enough  if  it  were  simply  de- 
fensive ;  but  it  is  also  aggressive,  and  the  same  feeling  that 
prompts  us  to  strike  for  our  altars  and  our  fires  impels  us 
likewise  to  go  over  the  border  to  quench  the  fires  and  over- 
turn the  altars  of  our  neighbors.  It  is  all  very  pretty  and 
spirited,  what  the  poets  and  that  sort  of  people  tell  us  about 
Thermopylae;  but,  reader,  you  and  I  know  that  there  was 
just  as  much  patriotism  at  one  end  of  that  pass  as  there  was 
at  the  other. 


Patriotism  deliberately  and  with  folly  aforethought  subor- 
dinates the  interests  of  a  whole  to  the  interests  of  a  part. 
Worse  still,  the  fraction  so  favored  is  determined  by  an  acci- 
dent of  birth  or  residence.  Patriotism  is  like  a  dog  which, 
having  entered  at  random  one  of  a  row  of  kennels,  suffers 
more  in  combats  with  the  dogs  in  the  other  kennels  than  it 
would  have  done  by  sleeping  in  the  open  air.  The  hoodlum 
who  cuts  the  tail  from  a  Chinaman's  nowl,  and  would  cut  the 
nowl  from  the  body  if  he  dared,  is  simply  a  patriot  with  a 
logical  mind,  having  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  Patriotism 
is  fierce  as  a  fever,  pitiless  as  the  grave,  blind  as  a  stone,  and 
irrational  as  a  headless  hen. 


Love  of  one's  country  is  well  enough,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  has  commonly  the  demerit  of  being  coupled  with  active 
hatred  of  some  other  country,  and  a  stubborn  prejudice 
against  all  the  rest — virtues  of  less  beneficent  splendor.  As 
in  speaking  a  familiar  English  word  of  two  syllables  without 
accenting  either  you  will  seem  to  your  auditor  to  accent  the 
wrong  one,  so,  divest  your  mind  of  all  national  prejudices 
and  you  will  appear  to  a  compatriot  to  have  a  distinct  preju- 
dice against  your  own  country.  We  might  leam  something 
from  those  who  have  been  most  abroad  in  this  matter,  if  we 
would.  Of  ten  persons  who  go  to  Europe,  nine  leave  New 
York  with  never  a  doubt  that  their  own  country  is  the  great- 
est and  best  country  in  all  the  world,  and  its  people  the 
wisest  and  best  people.  Now,  when  one  of  these  gentle  sav- 
ages returns  with  a  different  conviction,  the  probabilities  in 
the  case  favor  the  correctness  of  his  later  view ;  he  has  had 
opportunities  of  comparison,  and  is  convinced  against  his 
will — despite  a  preconceived  opinion  that  had  its  roots  very 
deep  indeed  amongst  the  strongest  feelings  of  his  nature. 
His  testimony  outweighs  that  of  the  other  eight,  whom 
the  inconveniences  of  foreign  travel,  and  the  rude  buffets 
sustained  by  their  self-esteem  in  countries  where  they  were 
of  no  account  to  any  but  the  rapacious  classes,  only  tended 
to  confirm  in  their  invincible  prejudices.  It  is,  indeed, 
almost  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  tenth  man,  who  knew  per- 
fectly well  how  things  were  before  he  went,  and  had  no  feel- 
ing in  the  matter. 


I  wonder  does  it  ever  occur  to  us  stay-at-home  critics  that 
we  are  outrageously  unjust  to  those  who  have  recently  re- 
turned from  Europe.  Let  them  babble  never  so  little  and 
artlessly  of  things  abroad,  and  straightway  our  shoulders 
mount  our  ears,  saying  as  plainly  as  a  telephone  —  "Stuck 
up ! "  Well,  let  B,  who  has  remained  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  five  years  that  A  spent  in  Paris,  try  the  experi- 
ment of  excluding  from  his  conversation  all  mention  or 
allusion  to  this  blessed  city,  and  all  things  thereto  related 
that  came  within  the  scope  of  his  experience  and  observa- 
tion during  the  stated  period.  It  will  be  an  instructive  ex- 
ercise to  him;  it  will  teach  him  more  than  he  already 
knows. 


Sir  William  Devereux  ungallantly  remarked  of  the  ladies 
that  the  only  way  to  keep  the  dear  creatures  from  playing 
the  devil  was  to  encourage  them  to  play  the  fool.  It  occurs 
to  me — just  too  late,  unfortunately — that  it  was  for  some 
such  prudential  reason  that  my  editors  incited  me  .o.  dis- 
charge my  bosom  of  this  "  perilous  stuff."  N'  imporie,  \  -■'  all 
resume  the  meat-ax  next  week,  and  the  truly  gt  od  n 
to  their  necks. 


I- 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  BOGUS  BABY. 


Mrs.  Kinshella  had  a  room  in  the  boarding-house  that  I  hon- 
ored by  my  presence.  She  had  a  seat  next  to  mine  at  the  din- 
ner table,  and  I  had  a  faculty  of  finding  a  seat  next  to  hers  after 
dinner  was  over,  and  occupying  it  till  bed-time  on  evenings 
when  I  remained  at  home,  and  if  I  went  to  the  theatre,  Mrs. 
Kinshella  was  my  almost  invariable  companion. 

Nobody  in  the  boarding-house  knew  very  much  about  her. 
She  had  been  there  for  about  a  month ;  just  came  up  from 
Arizona,  she  said,  and  she  designed  staying  in  the  city  till 
after  her  confinement,  an  event  which  she  expected  shortly. 
Her  husband  was  Colonel  Kinshella,  an  old  Arizona  pros- 
pector, and  now  a  wealthy  mine-owner  in  the  Territory.  A 
pressure  of  business  had  prevented  his  accompanying  his 
young  wife  to  the  city,  and  she  was  quite  young — a  mere  girl, 
in  fact,  very  pretty  and  very  interesting.  She  was  an  object 
of  much  attention  to  the  ladies  of  a  certain  age  and  the 
young  clerks  who  constituted  the  society  of  our  boarding- 
house  ;  the  former  compassionating  the  loneliness  of  her 
condition  at  such  a  time,  the  latter  lost  in  admiration  of  her 
beauty. 

Very  pretty  she  certainly  was,  of  a  fragile  yet  engaging 
type  of  loveliness.  Great,  dark  eyes,  with  a  wistful,  imploring 
look  in  their  liquid  depths,  like  that  of  a  chidden  spaniel  ; 
rich  masses  of  bright,  brown  hair  ;  a  skin  as  soft  and  fair  as 
milk,  and  as  delicately  tinted  as  a  shell,  and  a  little  mouth, 
like  a  cleft  rose-bud,  shrining  a  wealth  of  unexpected  pearls. 

Mrs.  Kinshella  was  decidedly,  and  -par  excellence,  the  belle 
of  our  boarding-house,  and  my  progress  in  her  good  graces 
was  watched  with  envy  by  the  dapper  young  clerks,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  commented  on  with  no  covert  innuendo  ;  but 
if  this  were  so,  no  such  remarks  ever  reached  my  ears.  Indeed 
they  would  have  been  wholly  unjust,  though  in  this  censo- 
rious world  I  am  well  aware  that  this  circumstance  would 
not  have  checked  their  utterance.  Our  friendship  was  purely 
platonic,  without  the  suspicious  subaudition  which  modern 
usage  has  attached  to  the  word.  I  liked  her  as  a  friend  and 
companion,  and  I  believe  she  liked  me  in  the  same  manner. 
Her  beauty  had,  I  will  acknowledge,  been  the  first  thing  to 
attract  me,  but  her  sparkle,  vivacity,  and  conversational 
powers  were  what  retained  me.  She  was  more  confidential, 
too,  with  me  than  with  any  one  else,  and  the  confidence  of  a 
young,  pretty  woman  is  a  subtle  flattery  to  an  old  man's  vanity. 

But  one  evening  she  made  me  her  confidant  to  an  extent 
which  appalled  me.  We  had  been  to  see  the  Black  Crook 
that  evening,  and  as  the  night  was  an  exceptionally  fine  one, 
we  had  agreed  to  walk  home — our  boarding-house  was  on 
Geary  Street,  some  distance  up  the  hill. 

We  had  barely  drawn  clear  of  the  theatre  crowd,  and  were 
walking  very  slowly,  round  the  corner  of  Kearny  and  Geary, 
when  she  said  to  me  :  "  I  think  I  can  trust  you,  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  a  secret.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  but  I  must  have 
some  one  to  help  me,  and  I  think  I  can  count  on  your  assist- 
ance ;  I  am  sure  I  can  on  your  discretion." 

I  assured  her  of  my  profound  fidelity,  and  put  no  limits  to 
the  length  I  would  go  to  serve  her. 

"  I  believe  you,"  she  said  simply.  "  Well,  then,  in  the  first 
place,  I  am  not  married  at  all." 

None  of  the  commonplace  similes  about  thunderbolts  fall- 
ing at  my  feet,  or  earth  opening  before  me,  would  adequately 
express  my[astonishment  at  this  unlooked-for  announcement, 
made  in  a  deliberate,  matter-of-fact  voice,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  ordinary  remark  in  the  world. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  but  as  she  seemed  to  be  wait- 
ing for  some  reply,  I  finally  managed  to  stammer  out  an  in- 
terrogative "No  ?" 

"  No,"  she  assented,  and  then  went  on  more  rapidly.  "  I 
am  not  married,  but  that  is  the  least  part  of  what  I  have  to 
tell  you.  It  was  not  to  remedy  that  omission  that  I  asked 
your  assistance." 

This  was  a  pause  more  difficult  to  fill  than  the  other.  I 
could  not  for  the  life  of  me  think  of  anything  to  say,  and  this 
was  no  time  for  complimentary  commonplaces,  for  the  poor 
girl's  voice,  despite  the  lightness  of  her  words,  had  been  trem- 
bling on  the  verge  of  tears.  I  said  nothing,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  she  began  again. 

"  Of  course,  they  all  think  I  am  married  at  the  house,  and 
I  have  led  them  to  believe  that  I  —  I  am  expecting  to  be- 
come a  mother.     Well,  the  one  is  as  untrue  as  the  other." 

I  was  fairly  at  sea  now,  and  I  began  to  entertain  grave 
doubts  of  my  fair  companion's  sanity. 

"Here  is  how  it  is:" — and  she  went  on  falteringly  and 
with  difficulty,  pausing  often  to  choose  a  word  as  she  pro- 
ceeded. "  I  am —  I  have  been —  unfortunate  with  a  gentle- 
man in  Arizona.  He  promised  to  marry  me,  and  he —  well,  he 
hasn't  kept  his  word.  I  want  to  make  him.  He  must  marry' 
me.     I  won't  live  else." 

"  And  can  I  help  you  at  all  in  this,  Mrs.  Kin — ,  Miss 

I  beg  pardon." 

"  Never  mind  what  my  name  is.  Mrs.  Kinshella  is  a  lie, 
of  course.  You  can  call  me  by  christian  name,  Alice.  But 
that  is  no  matter.  Here  is  what  my  plan  was.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  would  refuse  if  he  thought  he  had  done  me  an 
irreparable  injur)',  if —  if —  that  is,  if  the  story  I  told  at  the 
boarding-house  were  the  truth." 

"  But,  my  God,  what  can  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"  This  :  Could  it  not  be  so  managed  that  it  would  seem  to 
have  happened — that,  in  fact,  I  could  get  a  baby  some- 
where and  go  down  with  it  to  Arizona  as  if  it  were  mine  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  very  difficult.  Besides,  what 
story  would  the  people  at  the  boarding-house  have  to  tell  ?  " 

"  That  is  just  why  I  consulted  you.  Could  I  not  be  taken 
suddenly  ill  while  I  was  out,  as  it  might  be  to-night,  for  in- 
stance, drive  to  a  hotel,  and  manage  it  that  way." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  would  find  it  a  very  difficult  and  a  very 
dangerous  game  to  play,  and  I  would  recommend  you  to 
abandon  the  idea  altogether.  Of  course,  all  you  have  told 
me  is  as  if  you  had  never  said  it." 

"  But  I  must  do  it.  I  will  do  it.  I  thought  you  would  have 
helped  me  after  all  that  you  have  said  ;  and  you  were  willing 
to  do  anything  for  me.     Well,  I  must  try  to  get  on  alone." 

This  with  a  burst  of  tears,  and  a  withdrawal  of  the  hand 
from  my  arm.  I  always  was  a  fool  ;  and  a  woman's  tears, 
especially  a  pretty-  one's,  will  develop  my  innate  folly  more 
-..:;:;])-  than  anything  else.     So  I  yielded,  and  said  : 

"  i   will  do  anything  for  you,  and  now,  against  my  own 

dgment,  I  will  help  you  in  "this  mad  scheme.  What  do  you 
nt  me  fo  do  ?" 


Her  hand  slid  back  into  my  arm  with  a  pressure  of  renewed 
confidence.  "  There,  dear  old  grandpa,  I  knew  you  would 
not  be  cruel.  Well,  the  first  thing  you  must  do  will  be  to  get 
me  a  baby  somewhere." 

"And  whereon  earth  am  I  to  go  and  find  such  an  article?" 
I  asked,  feeling  that  the  responsibility  I  had  undertaken  was 
no  light  one. 

"  Oh,  anywhere ;  there  must  be  plenty  of  them.  Why,  there's 
the  baby  show  going  on  now  with  ninety  or  a  hundred  ba- 
bies in  it.     Couldn't  you  go  up  there  and  steal  one  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Kinshella  !  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  see  that  one  need  be  missed  out  of  such  a 
lot  ;  besides  there  are  pairs  of  twins.  Surely  the  mothers 
wouldn't  mind  parting  with  one." 

"  If  all  the  tales  of  mother's  love  be  true,"  thought  I,  "  it  is 
evident  enough  that  she  was  never  a  mother."  I  was  be- 
ginning to  fancy  she  was  as  heartless  and  exacting  as  she  was 
beautiful.     I  replied  aloud  : 

"  I  will  see  what  I  can  do,  Mrs.  Kinshella,  and  will  do  the 
best  I  can." 

"Thanks,  ever  so  much,  and,  mind,  be  as  quick  as  you  can," 
and  with  these  words,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  door.  I 
opened  it  with  the  latch-key,  and  we  parted  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  with  a  colder  "  good-night,"  on  my  part,  at  least,  than 
we  had  ever  interchanged  during  our  acquaintance  of  a  little 
more  than  a  month. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  my  sleep  that  night  was  not 
of  the  most  refreshing  nature.  Indeed,  I  scarcely  closed  my 
eyes,  but  lay  pondering  as  to  the  best  means  to  extricate  my- 
self from  my  dilemma,  and  at  intervals  cursing  the  soft- 
hearted facility  that  had  plunged  me  into  it 

I  had  actually  not  an  idea  as  to  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
in  the  matter,  and  I  went  down  town  with  my  brain  whirling 
with  different  schemes  for  evolving  a  baby  from  some  quarter 
or  another,  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  It  was  a  cold  and 
rainy  morning,  and  I  had  enveloped  myself  in  a  voluminous 
ulster  to  defy  the  weather.  As  I  passed  Pacific  Hall  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  see  if,  by  any  possibility,  I  could  smuggle 
out  a  baby  in  its  capacious  folds.  My  unavailing  reflections 
of  the  night  before  had  driven  me  nearly  crazy,  and  I  was 
mad  enough  to  attempt  anything.  At  any  rate,  it  could  do 
no  harm  to  take  a  look  in,  and  see  how  the  land  lay. 

I  walked  in.  The  air  was  vocal  with  the  infantile  music, 
and  babies  of  every  size  and  shape  were  exposed  to  view  in 
every  stage,  from  active  vocalization  to  peaceful  slumber — 
a  pretty  spectacle  for  a  baby-hunting  old  bachelor.  How  I 
longed  to  secure  one,  just  one,  from  the  wealth  of  babyhood 
lying  around  me.  A  solitary  stroll  through  the  vaults  of  the 
Nevada  Bank,  with  all  the  safes  invitingly  open,  and  the 
glittering  twenties  exposed  to  view,  would  not  have  excited 
my  predatory  instincts  half  so  much. 

There  was  a  good-humored  looking  baby  lying  alone,  and 
looking  as  if  he  belonged  to  nobody.  I  would  have  taken 
him,  but  he  was  too  big  to  carry  out  under  my  coat,  and,  pre- 
sumably, for  the  purposes  of  the  deception  also.  Then  there 
was  a  little  mite  of  a  thing,  that  looked  as  if  it  might  fulfill 
every  requirement  of  the  case,  but  it  was  crying  so  lustily  that 
I  knew  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  pass  the  door  with  it. 
It  would  never  lie  perdu.  Finally,  in  one  corner,  tempo- 
rarily left  alone  by  its  mother  or  nurse,  and  sleeping  as  tran- 
quilly and  as  silently  as  one  Raphael's  cherubs,  I  saw  a  dear 
little  creature  in  a  cradle.  It  was  apparently — I  am  no  judge 
of  the  age  of  infants — very  young,  and  as  I  gazed  upon  it, 
a  wild  desire  filled  my  soul  to  become  its  possessor.  It  was 
just  what  I  wanted.  If  I  could  only  slip  it  away  under  my 
coat  unperceived,  and  without  its  waking  up.  I  glanced 
around  cautiously  as  I  approached  the  cradle.  I  was,  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  unobserved.  The  opportunity  might  never 
offer  again.  It  was  too  favorable  a  chance  to  let  slip.  I  would, 
I  must — I  did. 

With  one  more  hurried  glance  around  I  stooped  down  over 
the  cradle  as  if  I  were  admiring  the  slumbering  innocence 
within.  My  ulster  was  unbuttoned.  Even  as  I  stooped  I 
gathered  the  little  one  to  my  bosom  with  a  caressing,  gentle 
motion.  Supposing  it  should  cry  now  !  Supporting  it  on  one 
arm,  I  buttoned  the  outside  buttons  of  my  coat  sufficiently 
to  conceal  it  from  view.  It  lay,  sustained  by  the  belt  around 
my  waist,  and  slept  as  tranquilly  as  if  it  had  been  in  its  cradle. 
Thank  heaven,  not  a  cry  escaped  it  as  I  walked  leisurely 
down  the  room  !  But  the  door  was  yet  to  be  passed,  and  that 
was  the  touch-stone  of  my  success  or  failure.  No  one  could 
have  noticed  anything  out  of  the  way  in  my  appearance.  I 
looked  rather  corpulent,  that  was  all,  and  if  the  baby  would 
only  keep  still,  I  might — nay,  I  should — escape  in  safety  with 
my  booty. 

The  hall  seemed  a  mile  in  length.  I  thought  I  should 
never  reach  the  end  of  it.  If  the  proprietor  of  the  baby 
■should  come  back  to  the  cradle  and  find  its  precious  con- 
tents von  est!  The  thought  was  horrible,  but  I  dared  not 
look  back.  Decidedly  the  most  trying  moments  of  my  life 
were  those  that  I  occupied  in  my  passage  of  that  hall.  I 
have  often  wondered  that  my  hair  did  not  turn  gray.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  would  if  it  had  not  already  been  well  griz- 
zled. The  door  at  last !  I  drew  my  breath  hard,  and,  as- 
suming a  composure  I  was  far  from  feeling,  I  walked  non- 
chalantly through  it.  If  that  infernal  baby  were  to  wake  up 
now! 

"  Coming  back,  sir,"  queried  the  door-keeper,  as  I  passed 
him,  and  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  my  heart  gave  a  great 
leap,  which  I  almost  wondered  did  not  wake  the  infant  that 
was  lying  just  above  it.  Inwardly  cursing  the  man  for  his 
officiousness,  I  passed  on. 

Outside  at  last,  and,  thank  goodness,  a  hack  standing  at 
the  door.     I   clambered   in   gingerly,  and   sank  into  a  seat. 

"  To  the Hotel,"  and  I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  the  pent-up 

plaint  of  overstrained  nerves,  as  I  felt  that  I  was  free,  and 
my  perilous  exploit  was  accomplished  in  safety. 

My  first  act,  on  reaching  the  hotel,  was  to  summon  a  tele- 
graph boy  and  pen  a  hasty  note  to  Mrs.  Kinshella.    "  Come  to 

the Hotel  at  once.     I  have  got  the  baby,  and  will  make 

all  arrangements  for  your  confinement.  There  will  be  no  ques- 
tions asked  here."  Then  I  engaged  a  room,  and  locking  the 
door  laid  the  little  stranger  on  the  bed.  It  still  slept  and 
was  singularly  quiet.  I  had  often  heard  the  expression, 
"  Sleeping  as  peacefully  as  a  child,"  and  no  doubt  a  baby 
slept  more  peacefully  still.  At  any  rate,  the  longer  it  slept 
and  the  quieter  it  was,  the  better  for  my  purpose.  So  I  for- 
bore to  make  too  close  an  inspection  for  fear  of  disturbing  it. 

Would  Mrs.  Kinshella  never  come  ?  There  were  so  many 
preparations  still  to  be  made,  and  time,  with  an  infant  on 


our  hands,  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted.    Ah  !  a  knock  at 
the  door. 

I  put  out  my  head  cautiously. 

"A  lady  down  stairs  wishes  to  see  you,  sir." 

"All  right;  ask  her  to  step  up." 

The  boy  withdrew,  and  I  followed  him  out  into  the  pas- 
sage. I  was  inexpressibly  nervous.  Inaction  was  intolera- 
ble to  me,  and  I  could  not  remain  quiet.  I  paced  up  and 
down,  like  a  sentry,  before  the  door  of  the  chamber  which 
contained  my  plunder. 

Mrs.  Kinshella  is  at  last  at  the  head  of  the  passage.  She 
sees  me,  and  dismisses  the  boy  who  was  guiding  her.  As 
he  goes  I  advance,  and  we  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  pas- 
sage. I  answer  the  unspoken  question  which  I  see  shining 
in  her  eyes. 

"  It's  all  right.  I  have  got  exactly  what  you  want,  but  we 
have  no  time  to  lose.  It's  asleep  now,  but  it  may  wake  up 
at  any  moment,  and  it  wouldn't  do  if  it  were  heard  to  cry 
before too  soon,  I  mean." 

"  Bless  you,  my  friend.  You  have  this  day  done  me  a  ser- 
vice I  shall  never  forget.     You  have  saved  me." 

"We '11  talk  of  all  that  some  other  time.  You  must  go 
now  and  stay  in  there,  and  see  that  the  baby  keeps  quiet. 

I  '11  run  down  and  explain  the  case  to  Dr. .     He's  a 

friend  of  mine,  and  I  can  depend  on  him.     You  must  have 
some  one  to  attend  you,  you  know." 

"  Certainly;  but  we  'd  better  look  at  the  baby  first.  I  hope 
it  is  not  too  old." 

"  Oh,  no,  very  young  I  should  think,  and  it's  the  littlest 
mite  of  humanity  I  ever  saw,  anyhow.  Here  it  is,  asleep 
still,  and  as  good  as  gold." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  and  bless  you  for  what  you  have  done  to- 
day," said  Mrs.  Kinshella,  her  rosebud  lips  apart  and  her 
color  coming  and  going  with  excitement  and  grateful  emo- 
tion. "  Poor  little  darling,  how  quiet  it  is.  Is  it  a  boy  or  a 
girl  ? "  she  inquired  as  she  bent  over  and  dropped  a  light  kiss 
on  the  little  rosy  face. 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  I  stammered  ;  "  I  did  not  think  that 
mat ." 

"  Sir  !  What  do  you  mean  by  playing  such  a  dastardly 
trick  on  me  ?" 

It  was  Mrs.  Kinshella  who  spoke,  but  her  voice  was  so 
changed  from  its  customary  caressing  softness  that  I  did  not 
recognize  it.  She  had  been  stooping  over  to  kiss  the  baby, 
and  in  a  moment  had  drawn  her  petite  figure  to  its  full  height 
and  hurled  this  withering  denunciation  at  me. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Mrs.  Kinshella,  don't  speak  so  loud,  or 
you'll  waken  the  baby,"  I  gasped,  as  well  as  my  astonish- 
ment would  allow  me. 

"  Awaken  !  There  is  no  fear  of  my  awakening  that"  and  to 
my  consternation  she  struck  the  unhappy  baby  a  smart  blow 
on  the  head  with  her  umbrella.     The  infant  never  stirred. 

"  Great  Heavens  !  You've  stunned  or  killed  it  on  the  spot," 
I  shrieked,  leaping  forward.     "Are  you  mad  ?  " 

"Arc  you  mad,  you  mean  !  "  retorted  she.  "  I  trusted  you 
with  my  vital  secret;  you  have  basely  trifled  with  my  confi- 
dence. Was  sorrow  like  mine  a  worthy  subject  for  a  jest  like 
this  ?  "  and  she  once  more  struck  the  prostrate  infant  a  still 
harder  blow  than  before.  "  You  will  live  to  repent  this.  Now 
I  will  leave  you  to  give  your  wax-dolls  to  some  one  who  will 
appreciate  them  more  than  I  do." 

She  was  gone  before  I  could  recover  from  the  amazement 
into  which  her  last  remark  had  plunged  me.  "  My  wax- 
dolls  ! "  I  approached  the  bed  and  lifted  the  baby.  I  shook 
it;  I  touched  its  face.  Too  true  !  It  was  only  a  wax-doll; 
triumph  of  art  in  its  way,  but  lacking  the  principle  of  life. 
No  wonder  it  had  been  so  still.  No  wonder  there  had  been 
no  attendant  at  its  cradle.  No  wonder  that  I  had  succeeded 
in  passing  out  without  being  disturbed  by  the  wails  of  my 
burden.  It  was  only  a  beautiful  wax  baby,  exquisitely 
dressed,  which  had  been  left  among  the  veritable  infants  as 
an  innocent  hoax  upon  admiring  visitors. 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  from  the  first  shock  I  felt  a 
sense  of  relief.  After  all,  I  was  not  now  a  kidnapper,  and 
the  worst  they  could  accuse  me  of  was  petty  larceny.  Yes, 
I  was  well  out  of  it,  and  as  I  plodded  homeward  I  regis- 
tered an  inward  vow  that  the  next  grass-widow  who  wanted 
a  baby  must  come  by  it  in  a  legitimate  way.  I  would  steal 
no  more. 

On  reaching  home  I  found  the  boarding-house  in  an  up- 
roar. Had  1  heard  the  news  ?  Poor  dear  Mrs.  Kinshella  ! 
Such  a  fearful  thing.  She  had  been  summoned  to  her  hus- 
band's death-bed,  and  had  started  off  at  once,  without  wait- 
ing for  anything.  She  had  come  home  about  an  hour  before, 
all  white  and  flustered,  and  so  nervous  she  could  hardly  talk. 
Every  one  wrould  miss  her  so,  and  I  most  of  all.  Wasn't  I 
sorry  ? 

And  as  my  lips  said  that  I  was,  my  heart  owned  that  I  was 
well  out  of  it.  I  sent  back  the  baby,  securely  boxed  up,  by 
an  express  wagon  the  next  day,  and  have  firmly  resolved 
never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  kidnapping.  I  hope, 
therefore,  nothing  in  the  above  too  candid  confession  will  be 
used  to  my  detriment.  Alice  Kinshella  is  presumably  in 
Arizona  by  this  time;  but  whether  she  will  succeed  in  chain- 
ing the  errant  affections  of  her  Lothario  lover  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony  I  cannot  even  surmise.  Perhaps  she 
may  send  me  wedding-cards.  G.  H.  JESSOP. 


King  Alfonso's  bride,  who,  though  not  a  beauty,  has  an 
Andalusian  grace  and  fullness  of  figure,  sparkling  dark  eyes, 
black  and  abundant  hair,  and  a  lively,  spirititelle  expression, 
wore  a  superb  bridal  dress,  entirely  of  Spanish  manufacture. 
Her  train  was  six  yards  long,  of  white  velvet,  starred  with 
silver  and  fringed  with  heavy  silver  bullion.  The  skirt  was 
of  white  satin,  made  in  Valencia,  and  sown  with  pearls.  She 
wore  a  superb  lace  veil,  which  floated  over  her  whole  person, 
and  was  caught,  here  and  there,  with  brooches  of  diamonds 
of  incomparable  brilliancy,  the  gift  of  the  Duchess  of  Gal- 
liera. 


"  It  was  a  struggle,  Ella,  to  leave  Paris.  I  parted  from  the 
cuisiniere  of  our  hotel  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  She  was  such 
a  sympathetic  soul.  '  Ah !  mademoiselle  is  guilty  of  many  in- 
fidelities to  her  poor  cuisiniere.  She  dines  out  very  often,' 
exclaimed  Lucette,  one  day,  putting  her  arms  around  me. 
I  wasn't  in  the  least  offended  ;  I  liked  it.  The  speech  was 
so  pretty,  and  the  action  so  je-ne-sais-guoi-y.  Fancy  such  a, 
performance  in  an  Anglo  Saxon  or  Irish  cook  !" 


THE   ARGONAUT. 
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LITTLE  JOHNNY'S  MENAGERIE.-V. 


Wen  my  father  lies  down  for  to  sleep  in  the  day  time  wen 
it  is  a  hot  day  he  snores  a  wile,  and  then  he  says:  "Cuss 
them  flies  !  Johnny,  bring  me  the  Bulletin"  wich  he  puts 
over  his  head,  like  it  was  a  tent  and  his  nose  was  a  senter 
pole.  One  day  I  gave  him  the  Xaminer,  wich  Mr.  Briley, 
the  butcher,  had  sent  a  round  a  calf's  tongue,  and  wen  my 
father  waked  up  and  see  what  paper  it  was  he  said: 

"Johnny,  dident  you  kno  wot  paper  this  ere  thing  is?" 

Then  I  said  "yes,"  an  he  said: 

"  Dident  you  kno  flies  was  bettern  the  Xaminer?" 

Then  I  said  :  "  Yes,  father,  but  there  was  a  wops." 

Then  father  he  thot  a  long  time  real  hard,  and  finely  he 
said: 

"Wei,  Johnny,  you  kanow  wot  I  think  of  flies,  and  you 
kanow  wot  I  think  of  Demmy  crats,  and  ptickler  you  kanow 
wot  I  think  of  the  Xaminer j  but,  Johnny,  if  there  was  a 
wops,  and  you  herd  it  say  it  was  a  goin  for  to  set  onto  your 
father's  nose  and  sting  him  in  both  eyes,  and  if  your  sister 
was  a  wearin  the  Bulletin  for  a  bussle,  He  forgive  you  this 
time,  if  you  git  away  reel  quick." 

'     I  kanew  wot  that  ment,  and  jumpt  thru  the  dore  jes  as  my 
father  let  fli  the  boot  Jack. 

If  yure  mother  is  asleep,  and  you  rub  molassys  on  the  four 
finger  of  her  right  hand,  and  then  take  a  straw  and  tickel  her 
nose  lik©  it  was  a  fly,  youl  see  jolly  good  fun. 

WALES. 

My  uncle  Ned  he  says  wales  aint  a  fish,  but  my  father  he 
says:  "Do  you  take  Johnny  for  a  fool  jest  cos  he  is  your  nef- 
few  ?    If  it  aint  a  fish  it  mite  jest  as  wel  be  a  steam  boat ! " 

Wales  is  cot  with  a  long  strait  hook  called  a  hair  poon, 
but  some  times  they  don't  bite,  and  then  the  sailers  has  got 
to  take  the  bait  off  and  put  the  hook  in  em  by  hand,  and 
that  makes  the  wale  mad,  and  he  busts  the  boat  with  his  tail, 
cos  he  don't  like  to  be  cot  wen  he  aint  hungry. 

My  sisters  young  man  he  says  a  man  was  in  swimmin, 
and  a  wale  came  up  be  tween  the  mans  legs,  and  there  the 
man  was,  on  the  wale,  horseback,  and  the  wale  a  goin  a  way 
from  the  mans  ship.  The  man  said  "  woe"  to  the  wale,  but 
it  was  woe  to  the  man.  Then  he  said:  "Stop  her,  Capten," 
but  no  good.  Then  he  thot  a  wile,  the  man  did,  and  then  he 
said  to  his  self: 

"  There  aint  but  2  things  to  be  did.  One  is  to  go  below 
and  reverce  the  engine,  and  the  other  is  to  stay  on  deck  and 
take  observations  of  the  sun.  lie  wait  a  wile  and  see  wich 
is  best,"  cos  the  man  knew  he  cudent  help  hisself. 

Pretty  sune  there  was  a  storm  and  the  wale  come  to  grief, 
and  wile  the  boats  was  a  savin  the  man  he  said: 

"  I  mite  all  most  as  well  gone  back  to  the  ship." 

One  day  Mister  Pitchel,  thats  the  preecher,  he  cum  to  our 
hous,  and  wile  he  was  here  that  Jack  Brily,  the  sailor,  he 
stopt  in  too,  and  the  preecher  he  begun  a  tellin  Jack  a  bout 
the  wale  swollerin  Jonah,  but  fore  he  got  done  Jack  said  : 

"  Let  go  yer  anker,  sir !  Ive  herd  it  afore." 

Then  the  preecher  wich  is  a  good  natured  man  he 
laughft,  and  went  on  to  tel  Jack  a  bout  the  Flud,  and  how 
Noey  bilt  a  ark  and  wasent  drownded.  Wen  he  had  got 
done  Jack  said : 

"Thankee, sir ;  you  see  thay  are  more  ship  shape  wen  you 
spin  em  out  of  yure  own  hed." 

A  ship  wich  was  a  sailin  it  was  made  at  by  a  wale  for  to 
kanock  it  into  splinters,  and  wile  he  was  a  lettin  drive  at  it  so 
fast  there  seemed  to  be  only  jest  one  long  wale  all  the  way 
from  the  place  it  started  from  to  the  place  it  was  a  goin  to, 
and  the  passengers  was  ol  onto  their  kanees  a  prayin,  a  yung 
wuman  jumpt  onto  the  gunnle  and  waved  her  arms  and  said: 

"  Shew ! " 

Jack  Brily  he  said  he  never  seen  sech  a  friten  wale. 

Some  sientiffic  men  thay  found  a  dead  wale  wich  had 
come  a  shore,  and  they  said :  "We  will  coller  his  bones  for 
our  museum." 

Wen  thay  had  got  the  meat  off  there  was  more  joints  to 
the  wales  back  bone  than  the  books  wich  thay  had  studdied 
permitted  wales  to  have,  and  after  the  right  number  was 
wired  together  the  museum  man  he  said :  "  Wot  am  I  to  do 
with  them  peeces  wich  is  left  over?"  And  the  sientiffic  fel- 
lers thay  said : 

"  You  jest  put  em  long  side  the  correct  skellitin  for  the  use 
of  students  wich  is  a  goin  in  for  comparritiv  anatomy." 

MONKYS. 

Monkys  is  divided  in  four  clases,  wich  is  the  long  arm,  an 
the  blew  nose,  an  the  ring  tale,  and  the  others.  You  can 
give  em  ol  nuts,  but  I  rather  eat  em  my  self.  My  father  he 
says  all  we  do  is  jest  coppid  from  the  monkys,  but  mother 
she  says  he  ot  to  be  a  shamed,  cos  monkys  is  only  wot  we 
wude  come  to  if  we  aint  good.  But  wen  my  father  he  ast 
her  did  she  ever  know  a  rib  nose  babboon  tel  a  lie  for  ten 
cents  a  bout  a  pound  of  butter  she  dident  say  any  more  a 
bout  goodnes. 

There  was  a  painter  had  painted  a  life  size  portrate  of  a 
offle  ugly  babboon,  and  he  was  ugly  his  own  self,  too.  His 
whife  she  hadent  seen  the  picter,  cos  she  dident  care  for 
them  things.     One  day  the  painter  he  looked  in  the  parler 


winder  were  his  whife  was  a  settin,  and  he  said :  "  Ime  a 
goin  a  cros  the  Bay,  not  be  home  for  a  long  wile,"  cos  he  was 
takin  the  babboon's  picter  to  the  mans  house  wich  had  bot 
it.  But  wen  he  got  there  the  man  was  too  sick  abed  for  to 
luke  at  it,  and  the  painter  he  fetched  it  back,  and  luked  into 
the  winder  agin,  and  seen  his  whife  had  gone  to  sleep  in  her 
chair,  facin  the  winder. 

Then  the  painter  he  said  to  hissef  :  "He  give  her  a  good 
scare."  So  he  set  the  picter  on  the  winder  sil  out  side,  like 
it  was  a  lookin  in.  Then  he  let  hissef  in  the  house  with  a 
latch  kee,  and  set  down  on  the  arm  of  his  whife's  chair,  and 
tuke  her  hand  in  hisn  and  squoze  it  mity  lovin,  and  she 
smiled  real  sweet  in  her  sleep,  and  said:  "Dear  Henry," 
wich  wasent  his  name.  And  then  prety  soon  she  opened 
her  eys,  and  first  thing  she  see  was  the  picter  of  the  bab- 
boon a  lukin  in  to  the  winder.  Then  she  started  like  she 
was  shot  dead,  and  not  lookin  round  she  said  : 

"O  my!  wot  shall  we  do?  My  husbing  has  come  back, 
and  is  a  lookin  in  the  winder !     Git  under  the  planner ! " 

Now  wots  the  sense  of  sech  a  story  as  that  is  wot 
flores  me. 

Monkys  cums  from  worm  countries,  wich  is  wy  their 
teeths  chatter  in  this  climb  it.  They  are  plafle  as  kittins, 
but  their  notions  of  plafleness  is  difrent  from  wot  the  kit- 
tenses  notions  is,  and  the  kittens  likes  to  pla  by  their  selfs 
wen  it  is  convenent.  Some  has  got  a  tail,  and  some  aint,  but 
they  ol  have  got  flees,  and  the  griller  he  rores  like  dissant 
thunder. 

My  father  he  says  we  are  all  de  sended  from  the  monkeys, 
but  my  Uncle  Ned  he  says  he  dont  know  how  that  is,  but 
its  a  ded  shure  thing  we  are  de  sendin.  Wen  my  father  tole 
me  one  day  I  was  desended  from  the  monkej's,  Mister 
Pitchel,  thats  the  preecher,  wich  was  to  our  house,  he  said  he 
was  anxious  for  to  see  wot  the  third  Jenny  ration  wude  be 
like. 

One  time  there  was  a  man  had  a  pet  monky,  and  the 
mans  boy  he  hated  the  monky  cos  it  bittim.  So  one  cole 
evening,  wen  it  was  a  goin  to  freez  ice,  the  boy  he  got  2  pails 
of  wotter  and  set  em  out  dores.  Then  the  boy  he  took  a 
peece  of  rope  and  put  it  under  his  jacket,  and  it  hung  down 
like  it  was  a  tail,  and  the  boy  set  down  on  the  edge  of  one 
pail,  and  let  the  rope  hang  into  the  watter.  Then  the  mon- 
ky, wich  always  does  wotever  they  sees  men  do,  it  went  an 
set  down  on  the  other  pail,  and  hung  its  tail  in  the  wotter 
too,  the  monky  did.  Then  the  wotter  it  froze  ice,  and  wen 
it  was  froze  the  boy  he  got  up  and  went  in  the  house,  but  the 
monky  dident  cos  its  tail  was  fast  in  the  ice,  and  the  next 
mornin  it  was  jest  ded  ! 

Wen  the  man  found  the  ded  monky  nex  mornin  he  swore 
fritefle,  cos  he  liked  the  monky,  but  the  boy  he  come  up  and 
put  his  kanuckle  into  his  eye,  like  he  was  crying,  and  said : 

Wot  a  pitty  that  poor  little  darlin  dide  jest  as  it  had  got 
almost  out  of  the  bucket !  " 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD  FAVORITES, 


VIII.-THE   PIPES   AT  LUCKNOW. 


The  social  duties  which  Washington  society  imposes  upon 
the  families  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  rather  onerous. 
A  correspondent  writes:  "Mrs.  Robeson  once  told  me  that 
visiting  cards  during  a  season  cost  her  $40.  As  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  calls  in  person,  not  simply  by  card,  a  carriage 
is  indispensable.  Some  of  the  ladies  of  the  Cabinet  families 
now  use  two  carriages  every  afternoon,  except  Sundays,  and 
their  own  reception  days.  Half  of  the  family  takes  one  car- 
riage and  the  other  half  another,  and  each  carriage  load  goes 
in  a  different  direction,  with  a  different  list,  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  two  parties,  by  making  brief  calls,  can  sometimes 
discharge  as  many  as  seventy  obligations  in  an , afternoon. 
This  becomes  necessary  when  it  is  remembered  how  many 
calls  are  made  at  the  residences  of  the  Cabinet  each  Wednes- 
day. On  the  16th  of  last  month  700  persons  called  on 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  as  I  saw  the  same  crowd  at  all 
the  other  receptions  that  day,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all 
received  as  many  visitors  as  the  lady  referred  to.  She  said 
that  the  names  and  addresses  of  calls  to  be  returned  (which 
exclude  those  of  gentlemen)  covered  sixteen  pages  in  her 
visiting  book — pages  about  the  size  of  foolscap  paper.  De- 
ducting Sunday  and  Wednesday,  their  reception  day,  these 
ladies  have  but  five  afternoons  (calling  hours  being  from 
about  1  to  half-past  5  o'clock)  in  which  to  return  calls  ;  and 
if,  even  by  dividing  into  two  porties,  seventy  calls  are  the 
most  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  can  be  returned 
in  an  afternoon,  only  350  can  be  returned  before  another 
Wednesday  brings  numerous  additions  to  the  list,  leaving 
300  at  least  over  from  the  previous  week.  While  as  many 
as  700  calls  are  not  made  at  ever}'  Cabinet  reception,  still  it 
is  not  infrequently  the  case." 


[  When  General  Sir  Htnry  Havelock  marched  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow, 
during  the  Sepoy  rebellion  of  1857,  his  arrival  is  said  to  have  been  an- 
nounced to  the  distressed  British  garrison  by  the  bag-pipes  of  his  Scottish 
regiments,] 

Pipes  of  the  misty  moorlands, 

Voice  of  the  glens  and  hills, 
The  droning  of  the  torrents, 

The  treble  of  the  rills ! 
Not  the  braes  of  broom  and  heather. 

Nor  the  mountains  dark  with  rain, 
Nor  maiden  bower,  nor  border  tower. 

Have  heard  your  sweetest  strain. 

Dear  to  the  Lowland  reaper 

And  plaided  mountaineer ; 
To  the  cottage  and  the  castle 

The  Scottish  pipes  are  dear. 
Sweet  sounds  the  ancient  pibroch 

O'er  mountain,  loch,  and  glade, 
But  the  sweetest  of  all  music 

The  pipes  at  Lucknow  played.. 

Day  by  day,  the  Indian  tiger 

Louder  yelled  and  nearer  crept ; 
Round  and  round  the  jungle-serpent 
Near  and  nearer  circles  swept. 
"Pray  for  rescue,  wives  and  mothers! 

Pray  to-day!"  the  soldier  said; 
"To-morrow,  death's  between  us 

And  the  wrong  and  shame  we  dread." 

Oh  !   they  listened,  looked,  and  waited, 

Till  their  hope  became  despair ; 
And  the  sobs  of  low  bewailing 

Filled  the  pauses  of  their  prayer. 
Then  up  spake  a  Scottish  maiden, 

With  her  ear  unto  the  ground : 
"  Dinna  ye  hear  it?    Dinna  ye  hear  it? 

The  pipes  o'  Havelock  sound!" 

Hushed  the  wounded  man  his  groaning ; 

Hushed  the  wife  her  little  ones; 
Alone  they  heard  the  drum -roll 

And  the  roar  of  Sepoy  guns. 
Eut  to  sounds  of  home  and  childhood 

The  Highland  ear  was  true; 
As  her  mothers  cradle -crooning 

The  mountain  pipes  she  knew. 

Like  the  march  of  soundless  music 

Through  the  vision  of  the  seer. 
More  of  feeling  than  of  hearing, 

Of  the  heart  than  of  the  ear, 
She  knew  the  droning  pibroch, 

She  knew  the  Campbell's  call : 
"Hark!     Hear  ye  no'  MacGregor's — 

The  grandest  o"  them  all?" 

Oh  !    they  listened,  dumb  and  breathless, 

And  they  caught  the  sound  at  last ; 
Faint  and  far  beyond  the  Goomtee 

Rose  and  fell  the  piper's  blast. 
Then  a  burst  of  wild  thanksgiving, 
Mingled  woman's  voice  and  man's: 
"God  be  praised!     The  march  of  Havelock! 
The  piping  of  the  clans ! " 

Louder,  nearer,  fierce  as  vengeance, 

Sharp  and  shrill  as  swords  at  strife, 
Came  the  wild  MacGregor's  clan-call. 

Stinging  all  the  air  to  life. 
But  when  the  far-off  dust-cloud 

To  plaided  legions  grew, 
Full  tenderly  and  blithsomely 

The  pipes  of  rescue  blew. 

Round  the  silver  domes  of  Lucknow, 

Moslem  mosque  and  Pagan  shrine, 
Breathed  the  air  to  Britons  dearest — 

The  air  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
O'er  the  cruel  roll  of  war-drums 

Rose  that  sweet  and  homelike  strain, 
And  the  tartan  clove  the  turban 

As  the  Goomtee  cleaves  tlie  plain. 

Dear  to  the  corn -land  reaper 

And  plaided  mountaineer; 
To  the  cottage  and  the  castle 

The  piper's  song  is  dear. 
Sweet  sounds  the  Gaelic  pibroch 

O'er  mountain,  glen,  and  glade, 
But  the  sweetest  of  all  music 

The  pipes  at  Lucknow  played ! 

].  G.  Whittier. 


Constantinople  has  undergone  more  sieges  than  any  other 
city  in  the  world.  It  has  been  besieged  twenty-three  times  : 
twice  by  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  thrice  by  the  Roman  Emperors ; 
once  by  the  Latins,  the  Persians,  the  Avares,  the  Sclaves, 
and  by  one  of  its  dethroned  sovereigns,  Michael  Paleologus ; 
twice  by  the  Bulgarians ;  once  by  Byzantine  rebels  ;  seven 
times  by  the  Arabs,  and  three  times  by  the  Turks.  It  was 
taken  but  six  times  :  by  Alcibiades,  the  Roman  Emperors 
Septimus,  Severus,  and  Constantine,  the  Doge  Dandolo  and 
Count  Baldwin,  the  Emperor  Michael  Paleologus,  and  Mo- 
hammed II. 

In  a  recent  lecture  in  New  York,  Bob  Ingersoll  said  that 
"  he  disapproved  of  those  who  would  say  to  a  child  '  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,'  having  all  the  time  a  club 
under  their  clothing,  and  only  speaking  soft  words  to  get  the 
young  ones  into  striking  distance." 


There  is  one  thing  about  Senator  Conkling  which  is  a 
mystery,  and  that  is  why  he  is  so  unpopular  with  ladies. 
They  seem  to  be  instinctively  repelled  from  him.  Many 
women  dislike  him  with  an  intensity  amounting  almost  to 
hatred. 

Mary  Clemmer  says  she  is  sick  of  the  cant  that  lifts  up 
holy  hands  against  Lydia  Thompson,  then  rushes  to  embrace 
Kellogg  in  like  attire,  and  then  dons  a  garb  for  its  own  ger- 
man  that  has  put  many  brother,  husband,  and  son  to  shame. 


The  newest  invention  for  smokers  is  a  full  sized,  nickel 
plated  revolver,  which,  upon  presentation,  opens,  and  ex- 
poses a  bunch  of  cigarettes,  with  an  illuminated  motto  of 
"  Take  One." 


Lucy  Hooper  writes  from  Paris  this  little  bit  of  gossip, 
which  has  recently  interested  the  community,  respecting  one 
of  the  stars  of  the  lyric  firmament  :  A  week  or  two  ago  a 
superb  necklace,  composed  of  three  rows  of  very  large  and 
perfect  pearls,  fastened  with  a  clasp  formed  of  a  single  sap- 
phire set  in  diamonds,  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  Hotel 
Dunot.  It  was  on  exhibition  for  some  days,  and  crowds  of 
people  went  to  see  it,  attracted  by  the  announcement  that  it 
had  originally  cost  $60,000.  When  the  day  of  sale  arrived 
no  one  would  bid  anything  like  the  price  at  which  it  was  held — 
namely,  $16,000 — and  it  was  consequently  withdrawn.  It  now 
leaks  out  that  this  splendid  ornament  was  the  property  of 
Adelina  Patti.  By  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  separation,  she 
was  obliged  to  divide  all  her  property  with  her  husband,  and  so 
paid  him  half  the  value  of  such  of  her  jewels  as  she  did  not  wish 
to  have  sold.  When  this  necklace  was  valued,  the  Marquis 
de  Caux  refused  to  accept  the  estimate  of  the  expert,  and 
forced  Mme.  Patti  to  offer  it  at  public  sale.  The  resulr  of 
the  experiment  will  probably  make  him  willing  to  accept  his 
wife's  offer. 

Modjeska  evidently  has  a  warm,  sympathatic,  and  impul- 
sive nature.  Meeting  in  society,  not  long  since,  a  young  girl 
who  evidenced  considerable  nervousness  and  shyness  on  in- 
troduction, she,  meantime  continuing  the  conversation  w  ith 
another  person,  took  her  hand  and  held  it  in  a  manner  which 
reassured  her,  and  gave  her  confidence.  Pleased  with  an 
actor  of  her  support,  who  had  played  for  the  first  time  most 
creditably  a  trying  part,  she  manifested  her  friendship  and 
pleasure  at  his  success  by  a  hearty  hug  and  a  sisterly  kiss. 

We  knew  we  should  not  have  to  wait  always  foi   Si  b  I 
gersoll  to  be  an  ass,  and  we  are  gratified  at  la-:  ;      'T 
Paine  never  had  the  disadvantage  of  having   he  in 
crushed  out  of  him  by  collegiate  education  -  - 
one  of  those  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  us< 
edge." 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


_ 


AN   INTERCEPTED   LETTER. 


San*  Franxisco,  February  7,  1878. 
My  Dear  Madge  :— Jack  brought  me  your  charming  little  let- 
ter last  evening  when  he  came  home  from  the  office,  so  that  in  answer- 
ing it  now  you  will  give  me  credit  for  rare  epistolary  virtues.  I  indulge 
in  this  little  bit  of  self-gratulation,  because  it  deadens  the  twinges  of  a 
conscience  which  will  officiously  remind  me  that  I  promised  to  write 
you  once  a  week  after  hearing  of  your  safe  settlement  in  suburban  San 
Jose.  Well,  dear,  in  future  I'll  be  the  model  of  promptness,  and  as  you 
ask  me  to  devote  the  bulk  of  my  letters  to  keeping  you  posted  on  what 
is  going  on  at  the  theatres,  I'll  get  Jack  to  take  me  to  everything  worth 
seeing,  and  to  tell  me  everything  worth  knowing.  To  save  the  bother 
of  recapitulation  and  bring  matters  up  to  date,  I  have  mailed  you  the 
last  two  Argonauts,  and  now  start  in  fairly.  Monday  night  was  an 
abominable  one,  dark,  damp,  and  dismal,  but  we  struggled  down  to  the 
California  to  see  the  Latest  and  only  star  visible  that  evening,  Signor 
Majeroni — Christian  name,  Edoardo.  You  may  remember  this  gentle- 
man from  Italy  as  Ristori's  leading  man,  when  that  talented  and 
rheumy  old  lady  was  here  some  two  years  ago.  Majeroni — pronounced 
variously  Major  O'Ni,  Major-ow,  and  even  Maccaroni — is  a  tall,  lanky 
gentleman,  with  a  thin  face,  Roman  nose,  great  staring  eyes,  popular 
tenor's  hair,  and  a  voice  rather  incisive  than  musical — in  fact,  having 
altogether  a  trenchant  air  and  appearance.  He  is  said  to  have  "  per- 
fected himself  in  the  English  language"  in  these  two  years,  and,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  I  have  been  hammering  at  this  lingual  lesson  for 
you  know  how  many  years,  and  have  only  begun  to  understand  its  A  B 
C.  I  envy  him  his  proficiency,  honestly  and  heartily.  To  be  sure,  he  pre- 
fers to  call  robbery  "robarerie,"  house  "hows,"  corporal  "  cor/oral," 
etc.,  etc.;  but  do  not  Janauschek,  Fechter.  Van  Osten,  Stamwitz,  and 
Modjeska  prove  nightly  to  hundreds  of  Americans  how  extremely  capa- 
ble foreigners  are  to  show  us  the  hidden  beauties  of  our  flexible  tongue. 
The  play  in  which  Signor  Majeroni  made  his  San  Francisco  debut  is  a 
pantomimic  melodrama  called  The  Old  Corporal.  It  was  translated  ex- 
pressly for  Edoardo,  and  may  therefore,  I  suppose,  be  accepted  as  ex- 
pressly calculated  to  display  his  talents  and  art.  As  the  story  is  a 
remarkable  one,  I'll  tell  it  you,  my  dear  :  A  certain  General  Roquebert, 
having  forgotten  to  publicly  announce  his  marriage  with  M'lle  Mina  de 
Ramtzberg,  is  somewhat  troubled  as  to  the  disposition  of  their  child, 
who,  with  the  mother,  naturally  form  part  of  the  French  army  en- 
camped at  Jena,  For  convenience  sake  and  dramatic  purposes,  the 
child  is  confided  to  the  care  of  Corporal  Simon  by  the  General,  with 
the  request  that  it  be  temporarily  adopted  until  an  opportunity  offers  to 
declare  the  real  parents.  At  the  same  time  Simon  is  told  that,  should 
the  General  be  killed,  the  notary  of  St_  Laurent  is  to  be  communicated 
with,  and  the  proper  position  of  the  child  be  given  it,  two  words — 
"Mina  Ramtzberg" — being  the  passport  to  the  notary's  confidence. 
There  is  just  time  enough  to  allow  of  another  instance  of  stage  pre- 
cocity, when  the  battle  of  Jena  very  properly  begins.  The  poor  Gen- 
eral's presentiments  are  well  founded.  Almost  at  the  first  rattle  of 
musketry  he  staggers  in  from  the  head  of  the  army  to  the  footlights, 
and  dies  surrounded  by  a  squad  of  grenadiers  and  a  regiment  of  vivan- 
dieres— another  attempt,  evidently,  to  drag  in  the  ballet.  Whilst  the 
curtain  is  down,  and  Signor  Paola  Giorza's  expressly  composed  music  is 
being  played,  nine  years  slip  by,  and  the  scene-shifters  have  changed 
Jena  to  Sl  Laurent.  A  young  peasant  and  peasantess  amuse  us  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  we  are  introduced  to  Pierre  Frochard, 
the  Deputy  Mayor  of  the  village,  and  inheritor  of  the  dead  General 
Roquebert's  fortune,  a  fortune  which  should  of  course  be  enjoyed 
by  the  daughter  Genevieve,  now  grown  into  quite  a  long  slip  of  a  girl. 
How  she  has  got  to  the  village  is  not  quite  clear,  but  hereshe  is.  at  ae- 
rate, living  with  her  supposed  brother,  Simon  Junior,  and  is  mourning 
for  the  loss  of  her  supposed  father,  the  Corporal,  and  for  the  death  of 
her  supposed  mother,  Mme.  Simon.  Frochard,  a  paunchy  brute,  en- 
tertains an  unrequited  love  for  Genevieve,  and  thinks  to  press  his  suit 
by  pressing  certain  debts  which  hang  over  her  supposed  brother,  a 
gloomy  young  gendeman  in  black  tights.  A  mass  is  being  held  for  the 
repose  of  General  Roquebert's  soul,  when  a  strange,  dilapidated  old 
man  wanders  down  the  mountain  side,  and  falls  on  his  knees  to  slow 
music  It  is  what  is  left  of  Corporal  Simon.  He  makes  himself  known, 
and  tells  his  story  to  Pierre  Frochard,  who,  fearful  lest  he  lose  the  for- 
tune wrongly  held,  steals  the  passport  from  the  Corporal's  knapsack, 
and  in  its  stead  places  a  sum  of  money  stolen  from  the  poor-box.  The 
absence  of  the  one  and  the  presence  of  the  other  are  peculiarly  disas- 
trous to  the  Corporal,  for  they  substantiate  the  accusation  by  Frochard 
that  he  is  an  impostor  and  thief.  The  shock  is  too  great,  and  affects 
Simon  so  horribly  that  he  loses  his  power  of  speaking  broken  English. 
The  catastrophe,  however,  affords  him  a  capital  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  some  wonderful  dumb  show  and  mimicry,  so  extraordinary  that, 
in  the  next  act.  he^is  able  to  prove  his  identity  to  his  children,  tell  Gene- 
vieve who  her  real  parents  are,  illustrate  his  capture  by  the  Russians  and 
long  hammering  in  the  Siberian  mines,  his  escape,  and  the  fact  that, 
could  he  only  tell  the  notary  who  he  was.  and  utter  two  words,  Genevieve 
would  become  an  heiress,  with  other  strange  things — all  told  by  gesture, 
to  Signor  Paola  Giorza's  expressly  composed  tabtcaux-vi-cants  music 
Of  course,  through  neglect  of  early  education  and  dramatic  purposes 
once  more,  he  cannot  write.  Frochard  is  on  the  alert,  however;  he 
v  1  -  ?  ibe  Simon  family  out  of  the  house  on  the  strength  of  an  execution, 
the  story,  and  is  viciously  triumphant  Under  pressure  of  dire 
Genevieve  consents  to  marryhim.  Thismaddens  Simonjunior, 
-^  more  than  a  sneaking  fondness  for  the  lengthy  girl,  and  he  at- 
...\     The  grievously  tried  Old  Corporal  knocks  the  weapon 


from  the  would-be  felo  de  se's  hand,  when  it  goes  off  so  close  to  his  ear 
that  the  knotted  cords  of  his  tongue  are  loosened.  Once  able  to  wag 
that  useful  member,  things  are  straightened  out  "mighty  lively,"  as 
Jack  says.  The  Notary  hears  the  two  cabalistic  words,  Frochard  makes 
his  exit  as  a  pauper,  the  two  young  people  embrace,  General  Roquebert's 
widow,  who,  of  course,  happens  to  be  residing  in  the  neighborhood, 
finds  her  child,  and  everything  is  lovely.  You  will  see  from  this  that  the 
Old  Corporal  is  not  particularly  funny;  in  fact,  it  struck  me  as  being 
rather  melancholy.  The  only  two  comical  things  about  the  drama  that 
I  could  see  were  the  reminiscences  of  other  plays  this  one  afforded,  and 
the  oddity  of  the  cast.  As  to  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  we  amused 
ourselves  by  saying,  "  That's  Dagobert" ,  "that's  Rip  Van  Winkle," 
"  that's  Struck  OH,"  "  that 's  The  Dumb  Man  of  Manchester,"  and  so 
on;  whilst,  as  to  part  second.  Keene's  playing  burlesque  seems  to  have 
set  that_  politest  of  mis-managers,  Mr.  Hill,  thinking  whether  all  his 
company  might  not  hitherto  have  been  playing  wrong  business.  So  the 
low  comedian,  Bishop,  played  the  heavy  villain,  Frochard;  the  villain 
Wilson  plaved  an  old  milksop.  Keene,  the  leading  man,  was  killed  in 
the  first  acL  Mestayer,  the  heavy  man,  had  the  lightest  of  parts,  and 
Alice  Harrison  played  a  good  little  girl  in  thick  brown  stockings,  aad 
not  much  of  her  dumphy  legs  shown  either.  Ellie  Wilton  made  her 
reappearance  in  twenty  lines  and  a  lovely  dress,  in  the  arrangement  of 
which  Modjeska's  taste  was  plainly  copied.  And,  all  this  without  a 
word  of  the  star's  acting?  Why.  my  dear,  I've  told  you  what  he  looks 
like,  and  that's  a  good  deal,  where  a  new  man  is  concerned.  Well, 
seriously,  Signor  Majeroni  pleased,  yet  disappointed  me.  As  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking actor  he  is  undoubtedly  weak ;  as  a  pantomimist  he  is 
unmistakably  strong.  He  makes  eyes  divinely,-  shrugs  his  shoulders 
like  a  Frenchman,  kisses  his  fingers  like  a  Spaniard,  uses  his  hands  like 
an  Italian,  and  is  as  affluent  in  facial  and  manual  language  as  Kennebel 
himself. "  But  what  of  that,  my  dear  ?  You  and  I  have  seen  all  this 
when  buying  fish  and  vegetables !  Mimetic  talent  is  found  under  the 
roof  of  ever}*  casa  in  Italy.  Cultivated  and  colored,  it  doubtless  does  be- 
come "  dramatic  intensity,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  but  it  needs  some- 
thing more  than  this  to  make  a  good  or  great  actor.  A  clever  interpre- 
tation of  the  text,  a  fauldess  utterance,  a  scholarly  appreciation  of  what  is 
said,  are  all  needed,  must  all  be  possessed,  before  any  man  or  woman 
becomes  a  competent  exponent  of  the  English  drama.  The  memorizing 
of  a  few  parts  and  boss  pantomime  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  and 
Signor  Majeroni  deserves  credit  for  his  cleverness  in  these  directions,  but 
their  posession,  or  exhibition  rather,  will  not  advance  the  standard  of  a 
profession,  whose  members  are  so  prone  to  overlook  the  fact  that  in  this 
country  the  stage  as  an  elocutionary  school  is  a  nullity.  Of  inefficient 
stars  and  parroting  debutantes  I  am  a-weary.  Now,  I  am  afraid  you 
will  think  me  a  little  harsh  on  Edoardo,  and,  indeed,  Jack  says  I'd  bet- 
ter not  add  anything  more  to  that  last  paragraph  until  I'd  seen  Majeroni 
in  something  else.  I  will  see  him  again,  dear,  and  let  you  know  what 
the  verdict  is.  I  had  intended  writing  you  a  great  deal  about  the  opera 
bouffe  prima  donna.  Miss  Catherine  Lewis,  sister  of  Jeffries  Lewis, 
you  know,  but  when  I  came  to  see  the  programme  I  find  that  I  can 
crowd  the  whole  story  into  a  summary.  Catherine  first  appeared  here 
at  Emerson's,  and  among  the  knock-kneed  company  to  which  Adah 
Richmond  gave  her  name  and  statuesque  shape.  She  sung  well,  was 
attractive,  fluttered  for  a  brief  moment,  and  then,  through  the  twist  of 
some  financial  arrangement,  was  lost  to  sight.  Fred  Lyster,  who  is 
here  with  his  wife,  Minnie  Walton  (grown,  oh  !  so  stout),  exhumed  her 
as  it  were,  gathered  together  a  very  creditable  support  out  of  the  disen- 
gaged talent  in  town,  engaged  Baldwin's  on  favorable  terms,  announced 
Miss  Catherine  as  "Clairette"  in  La  Fille  de  Mme.  An%ot  in  big 
blue  letters  on  the  bills,  and  has  done  moderately  well  with  his  venture. 
About  Miss  Lewis  as  a  bouffe  artiste  I  don't  intend  to  say  much.  She 
is  possessed  of  some  considerable  movement,  but  very  little  of  what  may 
be  called  chic,  and  sings  and  acts  fairly.  Her  support  is  very  good  in- 
deed, considering  the  manner  in  which  it  was  brought  together.  The 
first  night  the  chorous  was  clumsy,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of 
the  scenery,  but  it  has  since  been  drilled  down  to  such  a  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency that  even  that  little  musical  lunatic,  Marian  Singer,  can't  make 
it  go  wrong.  Jack  is  of  the  opinion,  expressed  in  his  cold  blooded  and 
matter  of  fact  way,  that  the  combination  will  never  make  much  money. 
He  saj-s  the  success  of  opera  bouffe  is  in  the  charm  and  chie  of  the 
women  of  the  troupe,  and  he  declares  that  Miss  Lewis  is  neither  pretty 
nor  naughty  enough,  and  please  spare  me  his  comments  on  the  rest  of 
the  faces  and  figures.  Remember,  this  is  all  Jack,  every  word  of  it- 
Regarding  the  re-opening  of  the  Grand  Opera  House,  all  my  theatrical 
friends  say  that  the  new  version  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  will  be  a  success. 
I  have  just  been  reading  one  of  the  bills,  and  it  appears  that  due  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  dramatic  coloring,  not  less  than  one  hundred  "gen- 
uine" darkies  having  been  engaged — this  constituting  all  the  available 
waiter,  barber,  and  piano  wagon  talent  in  the  town,  including  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Palace  Hotel.  The  feature  of  the  performance  is  said  to 
be  the  great  plantation  scene  by  Strauss,  introducing  all  the  ebonies,  to 
illustrate  the  labor  of  cotton  picking.  Then  there  will  be  the  passing  of 
the  steamboat  up  the  river,  to  be  followed  by  a  "genuine  (that's  what 
the  bill  says)  plantation  festival,"  in  which  jubilee  singers  will  appear  in 
songs,  dances,  and  choruses,  camp-meeting  hymns,  and  the  old  time 
negro  jollification,  "  walking  for  de  cake,"  the  whole  to  wind  up  with  a 
magnificent  rift  in  the  stage-clouds,  showing  an  allegorical  tableau  of 
"  Little  Eva  in  Heaven."  I  hope  Kennedy  will  succeed  this  time,  and 
I  know  that  you  are  with  me  in  the  wish,  especially  as  he  has  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  that  terrible  bungler,  Ed.  Thome,  whom  no  one  liked 
or  could  even  tolerate.  Jack  tells  me  that  Thorne  is  very  angry  at  hav- 
ing been  drowned  out  of  his  engagement.  He  labors  under  the  delusion 
that  he  is  a  genius,  and  so  resents  the  remarks  of  the  critics  on  his  utter 
and  marvelous  incompetency,  that  he  has  threatened — and  even  did 
start  in — to  thrash  them  all  before  he  left  the  city.  Unless  he  is  a  bet- 
ter pugilist  than  he  is  an  actor  he  will  make  another  lamentable  and  dis- 
mal failure.  '  In  music  we  are  getting  to  be  decidedly  classical  in  our 
tastes.  The  Schmidt  Quintette  in  their  musical  recitals,  and  the  Herold 
Orchestra  with  their  Wednesday  matinees,  striving  as'to  who  shall  lull 
us  with  the  sleepiest  symphony  or  rack  us  with  the  oddest  scherzo. 
Tell  it  not  in  San  Jose — but  I  have  been  to  see  the  Madame  Rentz  Fe- 
male Minstrels.  The  performance  is  not  very  naughty,  nor  is  it  very 
nice.  There  is  just  one  shapely  woman  in  a  remarkable  undress,  who 
concentrates  the  attention  of  the  masculines  present.  She  wears  tights 
and  a  street  hat,  and  is  as  quiet,  dignified,  and  self-possessed  as  Man's 
little  lamb.  No  dash,  no  specialty,  but  her  perfect  shape  and  a  pen- 
chant for  singing  the  "Sweet  Bye  and  Bye"  When  we  got  home  that 
night,  I  questioned  Jack  as  to  the  attractions  of  such  a  performance  to 
the  average  man,  especially  to  married  ones.  He  wouldn't  admit  that 
there  was  any  attraction.  But  what  fills  the  house  and  blocks  the  aisles, 
and  keeps  that  row  of  callow  youth  leaning  against  the  semi-circular 
wall?     "  Somesort  of  a  morbid  impulse,"  he  replied,  and  that  was  all  I 


could  get  out  of  him.  But  "  morbid  impulse  "  tells  about  the  whole  of 
the  sad  and  shameful  storv.  Majeroni  and  his  dumb  acting  won't  draw 
men.  The  Union  Square  Company,  with  its  perfection  of  dramatic  art  and 
ensemble  of  educated  and  talented  people,  did  not  fill  the  dress  circle  at 
Baldwin's,  as  you  know,  but  the  California  was  crowded  to  witness  the 
tinsel  show,  and  scamper  of  tights,  and  hoodlum  language  of  The 
Crook  and  A  Trip  to  the  Moon,  and  the  Female  Minstrels  took  the 
balance  of  the  attention  and  the  rest  of  the  young  men's  money.  These 
are  facts  that  we  cannot  charge  to  "  Buster,"  as  was  done  in  Forbidden 
Fruit ;  so  put  it  down  to  Jack's  "  morbid  impulse" — the  name  of  a  new 
ledger  the  modern  masculine  has  a  fearful  account  with.  But  where 
has  this  moralizing  led  me  to?  Entirely  out  of  the  realm  of  news,  I 
must  admit  ;  but  on  returning  to  it  I  find  very  little  more  to  communi- 
cate. Maguire,  who  is  in  the  East,  has  not  yet  been  heard  from.  The 
Pappenheim  Opera  Troupe  and  Lydia  Thompson's  Company — sans 
Lydia  herself — are  spoken  of  as  among  the  possibilities  of  his  visit. 
You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  George  E%'ans  is  dangerously  ill,  and  that 
Porter  is  very  sick  with  pneumonia  at  Virginia  City  ;  and  you  will  notbe 
sony,  I  venture  to  say,  that  this  is  the  end  of  my  letter,  and  that  1  have 
just  ambition  enough  left  to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  old  matinee  chum,  Betsy  B. 

P.  S. — I  have  just  one  request  to  make.  Don't  show  this  or  read  it 
to  your  husband.  Let  him  take  the  papers  if  he  wants  the  news.  I  ask 
this  because  some  of  my  future  letters  may  be  sort  of  confidential,  you 
know,  and  if  he  reads  the  first  he  may  insist  upon  seeing  all  the  rest. 

N.  B. — Wouldn't  it  be  funny  if  I  should  develop  into  a  real  critic, 
and  say  mean  things  about  people,  even  as  those  newspaper  fellows  did 
about  us  when  we  made  our  debut  with  the  amateurs.  B.  B. 


Speaking  of  Gounod,  the  American  Art  Journal  says:  "  In  his 
dramatic  compositions  the  author  of  'Faust'  exhibits  considerable 
variety,  rich  and  luminous  orchestration,  novel  and  refined  harmonies, 
powerful  choral  effects,  and  a  remarkable  spirit  of  poetry.  His  recita- 
tive is  usually  expressive;  bnt  he  fails  as  regards  breadth,  force,  and 
dramaticjntensity.  His  melody  is  abundant,  conventional  forms  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  disregarded  ;  and  there  is  an  evident  distaste  for  the 
elaborate  finales  affected  by  writers  of  the  Rossinian  school.  The  ideal 
of  the  drama  of  the  future  is  the  subordination  of  music  and  other  arts 
to  poetry.  It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  late  M.  Zimmerman.  In 
1852  he  became  manager  of  the  Orpheon,  a  choral  re-union  of  the  Com- 
munal Musical  School  in  Paris  ;  but  in  i860  he  resigned  his  post  to  de- 
vote himself  exclusively  to  composition." 

Modjeska,  in  a  recent  conversation  with  a  New  York  interviewer,  said 
of  herself :  "  No,  I  am  not  powerful,  if  by  powerful  yod  mean  a  large 
figure  and  a  great  voice,  a  physical  presence  to  awe  and  impress. 
Powerful  conveys  this  idea  of  bodily  force.  I  do  not  see  why  this  word 
should  be  applied  to  me.  I  do  not  claim  it.  Miss  Anderson  is  power- 
ful ;  I  am  not  Even  if  I  had  the  large  voice,  it  is  not  my  nature  to 
declaim.  But  in  place  of  this  I  have  qualities  which  she  has  not,  which 
she  can  not  cultivate.  I  think  I  am  able  to  judge  myself  critically,  as  if 
my  "character'  were  somebody  else  and  I  a  critic." 


When  William  Beverley,  the  unrivaled  scene  painter,  of  London,  was 
a  school-boy,  he  had  a  companion  who  was,  like  himself,  a  great  lover 
of  theatricals.  The  latter  had  a  toy  theatre,  and  had  devised  a  melo- 
drama, which  ended  in  the  blowing  up  of  a  mill,  and  destruction  of  the 
village  of  the  cast ;  but  he  dared  not  carry  out  his  plan  for  fear  of  ruin- 
ing his  theatre.  Beverley  came  to  his  aid,  constructed  a  proper  "set," 
and  blew  it  up  successfully.  The  boy  to  whom  the  aid  was  given  was 
Charles  Dickens. 

At  the  Brougham  benefit,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York, 
several  of  the  performers  went  on  from  Philadelphia  that  morning,  and 
returned  to  the  Quaker  City  in  time  for  an  evening  performance  at  the 
Walnut  and  Arch  Street  Theatres.  This  "close  connection"  and 
"rapid  transit"  was  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  Bound 
Brook  or  new  line  to  Philadelphia,  which  has  reduced  the  time  between 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  less  than  two  hours  and  a 
half. 

Mile.  Marie  Dumas  has  resumed  her  now  celebrated  matinees  in  the 
French  capital,  and  the  clever  young  relative  of  the  famous  French 
dramatic  author  has  achieved  in  them  a  very  great  success.  She  has 
organized  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  a  series  of  characteristic  represent- 
ations, each  one  being  devoted  to  the  theatrical  masterpieces  of  the 
writers  of  England,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Holland. 

The  Boston  Theatre  reports  an  aggregate  attendance  last  week,  at  its 
two  matinees  and  six  nightly  performances,  of  more  than  40,000  per- 
sons; and  further  states  that  hundreds  of  applicants  for  admission  were 
turned  away  from  its  doors.  This  is  an  instance  without  parallel  in 
Boston  since  the  panic  of  1873,  and  has  a  pleasant  effect  upon  the  busi- 
ness circles  of  that  city  as  well  as  upon  theatrical  managers. 

Madame  Patti  made  her  first  appearance  in  Florence  for  ten  years  in 
the  Traviaia.  She  was  received  somewhat  coldly,  and  without  the 
usual  complimentary  salute  of  applause  on  appearing,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act  had  completely  won  her  audience,  who  burst  into  "bravas," 
and  gave  her  two  recalls.  Xicolini  was  also  applauded.  The  house 
Was  as  full  as  possible,  and  the  receipts  amounted  to  28,000  francs. 

At  the  great  international  concerts  which  will  be  organized  during  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  which  are  to  take  place  at  the  palace  on  the  Troc- 
adero^  will  be  given  a  splendid  "Requiem"  by  Berlioz.  It  was  com- 
posed for  the  funeral  of  General  Damremont,  and  was  executed  by  four 
orchestras,  playing  together  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 

It  is  said  that  when  Ben  De  Bar's  debts  are  paid  there  will  be  Utile  left 
for  Mrs.  De  Bar.  A  bit  of  gossip  in  this  connection  is  the  assertion  of 
a  St.  Louis  paper,  that  the  widow  declares  that  a  power-of-attorney, 
signing  away  her  right  of  dower  in  a  valuable  property,  is  a  forgery. 

Mrs.  Majeroni  has  made  her  debut  here  in  Jealousy,  or  Mistaken 
Education,  supporting  her  husband,  Edoardo.  The  acting  of  the  pair 
was  distinguished  principally  by  the  superabundance  of  gesture — some- 
thing peculiar  to  Italians. 

The  Catherine  Lewis  Opera  Bouffe  Company  occupy  next  week  at 
Baldwin's  with  a  presentation  of  Girofle-Girofia.  The  matinee  to-day 
and  the  evening  performance  will  be  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot, 

Man-  Anderson  is  in  the  Southwest  According  to  a  three-sheet 
poster,  "  Chattanooga  indorses  the  opinion  of  New  York." 

You  know  a  theatrical  manager  generally  by  the  company  he  keeps. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES, 

M.  j-  Paillard  &  Co.,  of  120  Sutter  Street,  are  manufac- 
turers and  importers  of  musical  boxes  of  all  kinds.  Now,  a 
musical  box  is  at  once  a  delight  and  an  advantage  in  a 
house,  particularly  where  there  are  young  children.  Its  del- 
icate and  absolutely  correct  notes  educate  the  ear  uncon- 
sciously, and  prepare  the  young  understanding  to  appreciate 
perfection — call  it  mechanical  perfection  if  you  like — and  to 
detect  false  or  slovenly  execution.  The  musical  box  makes 
no  mistakes  and  has  no  misleading  "  theories."  It  does  not 
undertake  to  teach  "a  system,"  which  somebody  will  after- 
ward undertake  to  unteach.  Every  family  should  have  a 
musical  box. 

"New  Paper. — We  notice  that  our  enterprising  friends, 
Messrs-  Pierce  &  Son,  of  this  city,  proprietors  of  the  cele- 
brated "Magnetic  Elastic  Truss,"  have  published  a  fine 
24-column  newspaper,  which  they  purpose  to  issue  every 
month.  The  name  chosen,  Pierce's  Magnetic  "journal,  is, 
we  think,  Very  appropriate,  and  if  their  new  publication 
gives  as  a  newspaper  half  the  satisfaction  to  the  public 
that  their  renowned  "Magnetic  Truss  "  is  giving  as  a  cure 
for  Rupture,  the  success  of  the  undertaking  is  assured. 

Fans,  Dolls,  Toys  and  Articles  de  Ve'iu  thoroughly  re- 
paired with  GIANT  CEMENT.  Sold  by  all  Druggists 
and  at  417  Washington  Street. 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Chcrch,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  Rev.  Thomas  Guard,  pastor,  will 
preach  to-morrow  (Sunday)  at  n  a.  m.  and  at  7%  p.  mj 
Sunday-school  at  2  p.  m.     Praise  service  at  6j^  p.  M. 

Metropolitan  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Wythe  will  preach  to-mprrow  at  n  A.  M.,  and 
the  pastor,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  at  7  p.  m. 


toALDrVIJVS  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguire Manager. 

Mr.  Fred  Lyster Director. 


BRILLIANT  SUCCESS  OF 

MISS     CATHERINE     LEWIS. 


This  afternoon,  at  2-0'clock  and  this  evening  at  8  o'clock, 

LA  FILLE  DE  MADAME  ANGOT. 

Opera  Eouffe  in  three  acts. 

MISS  CATHERINE  LEWIS  AS  CLAIRETTE, 

Supported  by  a  full  and  efficient  company,  Grand  Chorus  of 

Thirty,  and  full  Opera  Band. 


Sunday  Evening,  February  10th,  for  the  last  time, 

LA   FILLE   DE   MADAME  ANGOT. 


Monday  Evening,  February  nth,  and  during  the  week, 

GIROFLE-GIROFLA. 


jTRAND  OPERA  HOUSE, 

^^                        Mission  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
M.  A.  Kennedy Acting  Manager. 


Sunday  Evening,  Feb.   10th,  Complimentary  Testimonial 

to  MISS  ROSE  MOSS,  who  will  appear 

in  her  own  play,  entitled 

BROKEN    CHAINS. 


In  preparation,  the  great  spectacular  play, 

SARDANAPALUS. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Lessee  and  Manager. 

Frank  Lawlor Acting  Manager. 

EVERY   EVENING    DURING   THE    WEEK. 

MATINEE      ON      SATURDAY, 

ENTIRELY    NEW    PROGRAMME. 

MME.  ~RENTZ'S 

ORIGINAL    FEMALE     MINSTRELS  !  \ 

AND 

MABEL    SANTLEY'S 

LONDON    BURLESQUE    TROUPE  !  !  ! 

Augmented  by  a  superior  corps  of 

25   SPECIALTY   ARTISTS  !  25 

New  Songs  and  New  Acts,  and  the  New  Burlesque  entitled 

JACQUIN,    THE   VALIANT, 

Introducing  new  sensations.     Box  office  open  all  day  for  the 
reservation  of  seats. 
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CHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 


Musical  Recitals  at  Mercantile  Library  Hall. 


SECOND      SUBSCRIPTION      SERIES. 

SECOND  CONCERT,  Friday,  Feb.  15th,  1878. 


Mta  ALICE  SCHMIDT Pianoforte 

Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr Violin 

Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

Mr.  CLIFFORD  SCHMIDT Violin 

Pupil  of  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT Viola 

Mr.  ERNST  SCHMIDT Violoncello 

Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 
Assisted  by  MRS.  HENRY  NORTON,  Soprano. 

LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  HARRY  PATEMAN, 

Musical  Director.  Manager. 

Doors  open  at  7.30  p.  M.;  concert  to  commence  at  8  p.  M.J 
carriages  at  10  p.  M. 

Box  office  open  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  on  the  morning  of 
the  concert. 


A 


CARD. 


Furniture  &  Upholstery 


This  Saturday  Matinee,  Feb.  9th,  and  every  eveni 
(except  Sunday)  and  Saturday  Matinee 
until  further  notice, 

THE  NEW  VERSION  OF 

UNCLE    TOM'S    CABIN, 

With  the  Great  Plantation  Scene  and  160  genuine  Colored 
Jubilee  Singers,  New  Scenery,  and  New  Properties. 


Being  desirous  of  opening  [our  new  premises,  which  we 
shall  occupy  on  or  about  MARCH  1st,  with  an  entirely 
new  stock,  we  offer  from  this  date  our  present  stock  of 

Furniture,  Uphostery  and  Bedding 

At  its  ACTUAL  cost.  These  goods  aie  first-class  in  every 
respect,  and  purchased  from  the  best  manufacturers  in  the 
East  and  Europe  for  cash,  and  will  be  sold  with  a  full  guar- 
antee to  be  exactly  as  represented ;  consisting  of  Painted, 
Ash,  Maple,  and  Walnut 

CHAMBER   SUITS 

In  an  immense  variety  of  styles. 

PARLOR  AND   LIBRARY   SUITS, 

EASY  CHAIRS,  etc.,  in  an  endless  variety'  of  Frames, 
covered  with  Hair-cloth,  Terries,  Tapestries,  Cashmeres, 
Raw  Silks,  Satins,  and  Satin  Damasks  of  the  most  unique 
and  latest  designs,  the  material  and  workmanship  of  which 
is  the  very  best  quality.  DINING,  LIBRARY,  AND 
MARBLE-TOP  TABLES  in  an  unlimited  variety  of  pat- 
terns. MARQUETERIE  CABINETS,  TABLES,  EA- 
SELS, and  WORK  TABLES,  DESKS,  WHAT-NOTS, 
HALL  STANDS,  and  every  article  of  Furniture  imagina- 
ble. Hotel  Keepers,  Boarding  Houses,  or  Private  Parties 
desiring  Furniture  will  find  this  an  excellent  opportunity. 

F.    S.    CHADBOURNE  &   CO., 

727  MARKET  STREET. 
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JJIEBOLD  SAFE  AND  LOCK  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED 

FIRE   AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 

SAFES. 

[Contractor  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Company.] 

A  large  assortment  of  these  Safes  constantly  on  hand. 
Safes  of  other  manufacture  taken  in  exchange.  Send  fcr 
circulars  and  prices  to  BRYANT  &  TAYLOR, 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 


DECKER  BROS 


a     g?  WSB 
SEEDSMAN, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vegetablh,  Flower, 
Frcit,  and  Tree  Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees, 

425  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 


/ 


OHN   DANIEL, 


IMPORTER   AND   DEALER   IN 

ITALIAN     AND     SCOTCH     GRANITE 

MONUMENTS. 


All  styles  Marble  Mantels  and  Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.    421    Pine    Street,    between    Montgomery   and 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


/ 


OHN  H.  C ARM  ANY  &»  CO., 

NEWSPAPER,  BOOK,  AND  JOE 

PRINTERS, 

409  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Publishers  of  the  Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review, 

California  Horticulturist,    San   Francisco   Market 

Review  (letter-sheet  form),  Wine  and  Liquor 

Herald  Freight  Circular,  etc.,  etc. 


/CALIFORNIA 

PETROLEUM    LANDS. 


O.  H.  BROOKS, 

DEALER    IN    OIL    LANDS    AND     LEASES 

405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION 

•^  AND  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 


STATE    INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 


OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


In  the  State  of  California,  on  the  31st  day  of  December, 
a.  D.  1877,  and  for  the  year  ending  on  that  day,  as  made  to 
the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  California,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Sections  610  and  6ir  of  the  Polit- 
ical Code,  condensed  as  per  blank  furnished  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

CAPITAL,  $200,000. 

Amount  of  Capital  Stock  paid  up  in  cash $200,000  00 


ASSETS. 

Real  Estate  owned  by  Company $136,75°  0 

Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage 58,555  38 

Cash  market  value  of  all  Stocks  and  Bonds  owned 

by  Company 83,670  00 

Amount  of  Loans  secured  by  pledges  of  Bonds, 
Stocks,  and  other  marketable  securities  as 

collateral 26,633  01 

Cash  in  Company's  office 8,002  05 

'Ja-o.  :::  Ar.^  :-L':.!:f  MT.ian  Liarik  . 1 3. 550  30 

Cash  in  First  National  Gold  Bank 11,481  59 

Cash  in  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank  of  Los 

Angeles 2,242  99 

Cash  in  Capital  Savings  Bank,  Sacramento 2,200  13 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all  Stocks  and  Loans  3,207  02 
Interest  due  and  accrued  on  Bonds  and  Mort- 
gages   2, 133  13 

Premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 44j233  25 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for  Fire  and 

Marine  risks. _. 21,068  35 

Office  furniture  and  property  account,  city  and 

country 8,138  64 


Total  Assets $421,871  80 


LIABILITIES. 

Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid,  not  due $4>921  6b 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustment  or  in  suspense . .        5,800  00 
Gross  premiums  on  Fire  risks  running  one  year 
or  less,  $22r,i2o  20,  re-insurance  fifty  per 

cent 110,565  10 

Gross  premiums  on  Fire  risks  running  more  than 

one  year,  $2,846  76,  re-insurance  pro  rata —       1,868  40 
Gross  premiums  on  Marine  and  Inland  Naviga- 
tion risks,  $2,366  77,   re-insurance  100  per 

cent 2,366  77 

Gross  premiums  on  Marine  time  risks,  $37,705  93, 

re-insurance  fifty  per  cent 18,852  96 

Cash  dividends  declared  to  stockholders  remain- 
ing unpaid 126  00 

Marine  Notes  payable 2,515  20 

Claim  in  litigation 972  00 


Total  Liabilities $*47i9 


INCOME. 

Net  cash  actually  received  for  Fire  premiums. ,  .$208,957  41 

Net  cash  actually  received  for  marine  premiums.  58,096  69 

Bills  and  notes  received  for  premiums 21,068  85 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages —  4^67  85 
Received  for  interest  and  dividends  on  bonds, 

stocks,  loans,  and  from  all  other  sources 8,084  46 

Rents 12,420  00 


Total  Income $312,794  76 


EXPENDITURES. 

Net  amount  p  id  for  Fire  losses  (including  $13,- 

500  losses  of  previous  years) _. . .  $90,324  09 

Net  amount  paid  for  Marine  losses  (including 

$11,939  36  losses  of  previous  years) 53.439  r2 

Dividends  to  stockholders 551874  00 

Paid  or  allowed  for  commissions  or  brokerage. ..     37,033  gS 
Paid  for  salaries,  fees,  and  other  charges  for  offi- 
cers, clerks,  etc 3o.i45  00 

Paid  for  State,  national,  and  local  taxes,  rent, 
fire  patrol,  advertising,  printing,  discount  on 
silver,  and  all  other  expenses 26,924  48 


Total  Expenditures $293,740  67 


LOSSES 


Incurred  during  the  year. 


Fire. 

182,352  70 


Marine. 

$46,692    2  = 


RISKS   AND   PREMIUMS. 

Fire  Risks.  Premiums. 

Net  amount    of   risks    written 

during  the  year  ..........  .$15,707,676  $244,876  19 

Net  amount    of   risks    expired 

during  the  year. 16,301,966  257,192  13 

Net  amount  in  force  December 

31. 1877 14,404,467  223,976  96 

Risks   written   in  the  State   of 

California 14,133,795  202,842  67 

Marine  Risks.  Premiums. 
Net    amount    of   risks    written 

during  the  year $i,37°.277        ■    $79.9°9  59 

Net   amount    of   risks    expired 

during  the  year 1,488,619  86,095  85 

Net  amount  in  force  December 

31,  1877 475.592  40,072  70 

Risks   written   in   the   State  of 

California. 1,370,277  79.9«9  59 

A.  J.  BRYANT,  President. 
CHAS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary. 


OFFICE,    218    AND   220   SANSOME  ST. 

IN   COMPANY'S  BUILDING. 
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K0HLER&  CHASE 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
&  OAKLAND. 


Rupture  ! 


CALIFORNIA 

Elastic  Truss  Company, 

615    SACRAMENTO    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

No  More  Metallic  trusses  Used! 

NO  MORE  SUFFERING  FROM 

IRON     HOOPS 

OR 

STEEL  SPRINGS. 


The  superiority  of  our  Elastic  Trusses  over  the  rigid  Iron 
hoops,  which  in  former  days  were  the  only  resources  for  the 
ruptured,  admits  of  no  argument. 

By  means  of  this  appliance  the  pressure  on  the  rupture 
itself  can  be  made  uniform  and  continuous,  and  to  the  extent 
required  in"  each  case,  until  a  slight  innammation  of  the  parts 
is  secured,  and  the  consequent  effusion  of  lymph  which  is  so 
essential  to  a  healing  process,  and  from  this  time  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treatment,  the  pressure,  being  entirely  within 
the  control  of  the  patient,  can  be  lessen  ed  daily  as  the  ad- 
hesion progresses  and  the  body  becomes  sound. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  facts : 

ist — There  is  no  spring  to  press  upon  or  to  injure  the  back. 

2nd — It  is  simple  in  construction,  and  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order. 

3d — This  instrument  is  worn  with  perfect  ease  while  riding 
horseback. 

4th — The  rupture  is  retained  and  the  pressure  the  same  in 
any  position. 

5th — It  has  none  of  the  injurious  results  of  Metallic  Trusses. 

6th — It  will  perform  radical  cures  when  all  others  fail. 

7th — It  is  worn  with  ease  and  comfort  night  and  day,  which 
cannot  be  said  truthfully  of  any  metal  Truss  whatever. 

Recommended  by  the 
MEDICAL  FACULTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Trusses  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  mail,  at 
our  expense*  t 

ENDORSED   BY  A  CAPITALIST. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  14,  1877. 
California  Elastic  Truss  Co.,  615  Sacramento  St. — 
In  the  age  of  progress  a  wonderful  amount  of  skill  and  in- 
genuity is  expended  in  the  construction,  improvement  and 
preservation  of  the  costly  and  intricate  machinery  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  various  articles  so  necessary  to  our  com- 
fort. How  much  more  important  is  it  that  we  watch  with 
rigid  care  that  most  wonderful  machine,  the  human  body. 
I  am  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  for 
your  valuable  invention.  After  wearing  your  Truss  two 
months,  I  would  not  discard  it  and  go  back  to  the  old  Steel 
Truss,  with  which  I  was  tortured  for  years,  for  $500.  For 
general  comfort  there  is  nothing  better  invented,  or  more 
thorough  and  reliable,  than  the  California  Elastic  Truss.  I* 
fact,  forgyears  I  have  been,  through  my  painful  affliction  ac- 
tually ruptured  m  my  mind,  as  well  as  body,  for  my  mind 
was  constantly  averting  to  it  in  a  thousand  different  ways  ; 
but  during  the  last  month  it  is  so  comfortable  that  I  seldom 
realize  or  think  of  my  affliction.  I  have  recommended  it  to 
several ;  one,  a  banker  was  so  delighted  with  its  efficency 
that  he  tells  me  he  purchased  the  second  one  at  $10.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  make  any  proper  use  of  this  letter  that  you 
wish.     I  remain  yours,  etc., 

L,  E.  FAILING   Capitalist. 

CURED. 

California  Elastic  Trcss  Co.,  615  Sacramento  St. — 
Gents  : — The  double  truss  purchased  from  you  some  two 
months  ago,  for  my  little  boy,  three  years  old,  has  given  en- 
tire satisfaction.  Heretofore  he  has  been  wearing  Steel  Hoop 
Trusses,  which  were  very  injurious  to  his  back,  and  did  not 
keep  up  the  rupture  ;  but  your  Truss  has  been  worn  day  and 
night  with  perfect  ease.  One  side  is  entirely  cured,  and  I 
believe  it  will  effect  a  cure  in  both  cases.  I  shall  highly  re- 
commend it  to  all  who  are  afflicted.  Respectfully  yours, 
MRS.  MARY  STEWART. 
San  Francisco,  Sept.  1,  1877. 


SCIENCE  APPLIED  TO   RUPTURE. 

THE  LATEST  IMPROVED  APPLIANCE  OF  THE 
CALIFORNIA  ELASTIC  TRUSS  COMPANY. 

In  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  there  have  been  many 
discoveries  and  applications  of  late  years,  having  for  their 
object  the  lessening  of  pain,  the  promotion  of  comfort,  and 
the  cure  of  the  manifold  ills  that  ftesh  is  heir  to.  Some  of 
them  have  proved  highly  successful,  while  others  have  sub- 
served no  useful  purpose  whatever.  When,  therefore,  there 
is  at  any  time  positive  and  corroborative  evidence  of  inesti- 
mable benefits  conferred  by  any  scientific  discovery,  having 
for  its  object  the  good  of  mankind,  it  cannot  receive  too 
much  favorable  consideration.  For  that  reason  the  splendid 
contrivance  patented  by  the  California  Elastic  Truss  Com- 
pany, whose  office  is  at  615  Sacramento  Street,  is  deserving 
of  the  most  intelligent  attention  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  all  persons  having  the  misfortune  to  suffer  from  rupture. 
Without  question  it  is  the  most  perfect  truss  that  has  been 
invented,  as  it  causes  no  pain  or  unpleasant  pressure,  can  be 
worn  easily,  assists  in  effecting  a  permanent  cure  without  the 
aid  of  medicine,  and  immediately  relieves  tn_  suffering  and 
inconvenience  which  it  is  the  nature  of  rupture  to  produce. 
So  decided  are  the  merits  of  this  elastic  truss  over  every 
other  kind,  that  it  has  secured  the  endorsement  of  the  medical 
faculty,  and  is  rapidly  replacing  all  other  contrivances  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  truss  consists  of  an  elastic  band  and 
p_d,  the  latter  being  attached  to  a  spring  coming  out  of  the 
band  so  as  to  yield  to  every  motion,  and  press  in  a  gentle 
manner  so  as  not  to  cause  any  irritation,  no  matter  what  po- 
sition may  be  assumed  by  the  wearer.  By  reason  of  its 
elastic  properties  it  can  be  fastened  with  one  hand  without 
any  muscular  effort,  and  once  placed  there  is  no  trouble  keep- 
ing it  in  position.  W.  J.  Home  is  the  patentee,  ioid  his 
rights  cover  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  OnetrialS  is 
truss  will  demonstate  its  superiority  over  all  others 
the  public  As  experience  has  shown  that  ten' : 
trusses  necessarily  press  upon  and  cause  d  ;a>  - 
the  body  which  before  were  in  a  perfectly  hetdif 
this  is  an  important  point,  to  which  too  much  -c 
cannot  be  given. — Sail  Francisco  Evening  Post. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


Who  shall  survive  when  doctors  disagree  f 

The  horn  of  the  bumnier  is  heard  round  the  still. 

A  sign  of  indigestion — "Gone  to  dinner ;  be  back  in  five  minutes." 

When  Maine  was  separated  from  Massachusetts  Gail  Hamilton  was 
twenty-one. 

Clothes  are  a  luxury, 
considered  full  dress. 


In  Ujiji  a  postage  stamp  over  the  eyebrow  is 


Dom  Pedro  starts  in  his  steep,  and  thinks  he  hears  the  cry,   "  Fifteen 
minutes  for  refreshments." 

The  Graphic  thinks  that  the  holes  in  the  average  hotel  towel  and  nap- 
kin are  the  cleanest  portions. 

"  Papa,  if  it  warn't  for  the  policemans  and  for  God,  what  lots  of  fun 
we  could  have,  couldn't  we?" 

Paris  eats  a  thousand  horses  every   month.     This  is  what  may  be 
called  galloping  consumption. 

We  refer  to  the  anaconda 


Even  the  jokes  in  Harper's 


Wily  didn't  he  eat  up  the  entire  d&Jc? 
who  swallowed  a  pigeon-whole. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
"  Drawer"  are  eighty  years  old. 

Most  persons  who  pass  a  blind  beggar  in  the  street  can  not  see  any 
better  than  he  can.     It  is  catching. 

"Reaching  after  the  unattainable" — A  man  feeling  up  underthe  back 
of  his  vest  for  the  end  of  a  parted  suspender. 

The  man  who  takes  his  overcoat  to  the  pawnbroker's  does  not  feel 
very  proud,  but  he  knows  that  his  coat  is  stuck  up. 

Krupp,  the  cannon-maker,  says :  "  Der  Lordt  has  been  goot  to  me. 
He  makes  lots  of  war  to  help  my  poor  vamily  along." 

During  the  first  year  of  married  life  the  wife  fills  the  husband's  heart; 
after  that  she  must  fill  his  stomach,  or  there  will  be  trouble. 

A  Newburg  goat,  the  other  day,  devoured  an  entire  novel  at  one  sit- 
ting.    That's  what  you  might  call  a  regular  swallow-tale  goat. 

Charles  Reade  has  a  habit  of  writing  communications  to  the  news- 
papers, but  he  never  signs  himself  "Veritas"  or  "  Private  Dalzell." 

If  Chicago  editors  could  return  after  death,  they  could  talk  more 
intelligently  upon  the  subject  to  which  they  now  give  so  much  space. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Herald  is  entitled  "How  we  Stand."  It 
were  superfluous  to  read  the  article.     There  are  lamp-posts,  we  hope. 

Alfonso  is  happy.  The  New  York  Herald  published  a  diagram  of  his 
wedding  route,  which  has  not  seen  the  light  since  the  capture  of  Kars. 

It  is  asserted  by  certain  scientists  that  lightning  is  not  a  fluid.  Well, 
probably  not.     It  certainly  feels  awfully  solid  when  a  man  runs  against  it. 

An  old  lady,  being  at  a  loss  for  a  pincushion,  made  one  of  an  onion. 
On  the  following  morning  she  found  that  all  the  needles  had  tears  in 
their  eyes. 

The  fashionable  style  of  sackcloth  for  Lent  will  have  three  rows  of 
gored  niching  down  the  front,  a  bias  trail,  and  the  sashes  will  be  worn 
pompadour. 

We  understand  that  Mark  Twain,  so  far  from  going  on  the  Hartford 
Courant,  expects  to  succeed  Thomas  Lord  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Widow  Hicks. 

Professor  :  "  Is  the  intensity  of  gravity  greater  at  the  poles  or  at  the 
equator?"  Sophomore:  "Yes,  sir."  Professor:  "Which?"  Sopho- 
more: "  It's  greater." 

"  I  regard,"  said  Beecher  in  a  recent  sermon,  "  the  whole  system  of 
legal  oaths  as  useless."  No  necessity  to  advertise  the  fact ;  we  all  recol- 
lect the  Brooklyn  trial. 

It  is  intimated  in  an  exchange  that  Mr.  Tilden  doesn't  want  the  Presi- 
dency. In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  Mr.  Tilden  was  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  London,  years  ago,  a  prize  of  $50  was  offered  for  the  best  original 
joke,  and  Home  Tooke  it, — Norristown  Herald.  Now,  be  honest. 
Didn't  Theodore  Hook  it? 

If  Congress  passes  the  Bland  Silver  bill,  it  won't  be  very  long  before 
the  members  will  be  excusing  themselves  to  the  country  by  saying  they 
didn't  know  it  was  loaded. 

If  Thomas  Lord,  the  New  York  millionaire,  who  at  eighty-seven  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Hicks,  is  proved  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  the  widow  will  have 
taken  the  name  of  Lord  in  vain. 

Ah !  Senator  Bumside  is  the  man  !  He  has  an  invention  to  prevent 
a  horse  from  switching  his  tail  over  the  lines.  That's  genius,  that  is, 
and  let  us  help  to  feed  the  flame. 

Critic  (to  artist)  :  "  Don't  you  think  that  modern  table  is  out  of  place 
in  an  ancient  picture?"  Painter  of  the  picture:  "They  had  modern 
tables  in  them  days  as  well  as  now." 

The  discussions  about  the  existence  of  a  hell  continue.  Some  are  for 
it,  but  the  most  peculiar  divines  and  lawyers  are  against  it.  Whose  hell 
is  this  you  are  bothering  about,  anyway? 

The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  claims  to  print  the  "only  religious 
daily  newspaper  in  the  world."  We  are  sensibly  aware  that  it  preys 
daily  on  the  paragraphs  of  other  papers. 

It  occurred  to  a  small  boy  of  Fond-du-Lac,  Wisconsin,  that  a  good 

v.  ay  to  get  rid  of  his  dog  was  to  give  the  animal  a  kerosene  bath  and 

then,  touch  a  match  to  him.     The  result  produced  was  brilliant  in  the 

— -trcme,  the  entire  neighborhood  being  lighted  up  by  the  names  of  the 

--■■rr,  under  which  the  dog  took -shelter. 


The  sight  of  Bristow  trying  to  gulp  down  brown  bread  and  baked 
beans  at  Boston,  and,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  pretend  that  he  liked  them, 
is  only  equaled  by  Colonel  Seller's  turnip  dinner. 

The  ancient  Carthagenians  used  leather  money.  So  that  every  time 
an  irate  old  parent  kicked  his  prospective  son-in-law  off  the  moon-lit 
stoop  at  11:75  p-  M-<  ne  Save  tne  young  man  about  $15. 

When  we  think  of  the  villain  who  stole  our  umbrella,  and  then  of  the 
bare  possibility  that  there  is  no  hell,  we  feel  as  if  we  could  bury  our 
head  in  the  waste-paper  basket  and  smother  right  to  death. 

A  newspaper  editor  says:  "We  have  received  a  notice  of  marriage 
for  insertion,  to  which  was  appended  the  original  announcement, 
'  Sweethearts  at  a  distance  will  please  accept  this  intimation.'  " 

The  following  sentiment  was  drunk  standing  at  a  public  fete  among 
"de  fust  circle"  colored  of  New  York  a  few  evenings  since:  "Here's  to 
de  colored  far  sec ;  dar  face  needs  no  paint — dar  head  no  'fumery." 

American  coffin-makers  are  shipping  to  Europe  and  selling  coffins  so 
low  that  European  manufacturers  are  being  busted  all  to  pieces. 
"  Bury  me  in  one  of  those  cosy  American  coffins,"  is  the  watchword. 

Claudia,  your  questions  are  frivolous  and  trifling.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Russian  war  and  a  sleeping  husband  is,  that  one  is  war  to  the 
knife,  and  the  other  is  snore  to  the  wife.     Ask  us  a  hard  one,  Claudia. 

"  I  will  now  offer  you  a  Rubens,"  said  the  auctioneer,  "  a  gem  in  its 
way."  No  bid.  The  auctioneer  passed  it,  and  taking  up  another  pic- 
ture exclaimed:  "  Come,  gentlemen,  here  is  a  Rembrandt  by  the  same  !' 

The  baker  and  his  customer 

A  kindred  nature  show ; 
The  latter  needs  the  "staff  of  life," 

The  former  needs  the  dough. 

The  correspondent  of  an  English  journal  says  that  when,  in  a  recent 
battle,  the  lights  flashed  forth  from  the  mouths  of  many  cannon  on  the 
hill,  they  appeared  like  suns  rising.  Then  they  must  have  been  suns  of 
guns. 

The  publisher  of  a  weekly  paper  in  Illinois  prints  in  each  issue  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  being  ridiculed  for  it  by  his  contempo- 
raries, remarks  editorially:  "We  publish  nothing  but  what  is  news  to 
our  readers." 

It  is  said  that  there  are  twenty-four  trotting  horses  in  America  which 
can  make  a  mile  in  2  :2o.  Imagine  the  sardonic  grin  of  a  mule  if  he 
could  read  the  item  !  Slow  and  sure  is  good  enough,  and  costs  nothing 
for  toe-weights, 

Nerve  is  a  great  thing  ;  it  indicates  reserve  force,  and  the  man  who 
can  sit  in  a  rocking-chair  and  rock  back  on  the  small  end  of  a  dog, 
without  springing  to  his  feet  and  gasping  for  breath,  can  conquer  the 
world  if  he  tries. 

Translation  from  Ollendorf's  French  grammar  :  "  Have  you  seen  the 
silver  dollar  of  our  daddies?  "  "  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  have  seen  the  silver 
dollar  of  our  daddies."  "  Have  you  seen  the  green  pawn-ticket  of  our 
uncles?"     "Out,"  etc.,  etc. 

At  bed-time  little  Willie  was  saying  the  usual  prayer  at  his  mother's 
knee,  and,  having  got  as  far  as  "if  I  should  die  before  I  wake,"  hesi- 
tated. "Well,  what  next?"  asked  the  mother.  "Well,  I  s'pose  the 
next  thing  would  be  a  funeral." 

The  butter-head  woman  is  now  making  a  life-size  bust  of  Lady 
Godiva.  Mrs.  Godiva's  only  wardrobe,  according  to  the-  pictures  we 
have  seen,  was  her  long  hair,  and  Mrs.  Brooks  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  butter  of  that  description. 

Nellie  has  a  four-year-old  sister,  who  complained  to  her  mamma  that 
her  "  button  shoes"  were  "hurting."  "Why,  Mattie,  you've  put  them 
on  the  wrong  feet."  Puzzled  and  ready  to  cry,  she  made  answer: 
' '  What  '11  I  do,  mamma?    They's  all  the  feet  I  've  got-!  " 

"An  Old  Maids' Show  is  talked  of  at  Utica."  That  is  right.  Give 
the  old  maids  a  show.  To  be  sure,  many  of  them  had  a  good  show 
when  they  were  younger,  and  refused  to  embrace  the  opportunity,  and 
— and — and  now  they  are  old  maids,  and  have  no  lazy  husband  to  keep. 

Frogs  have  their  time  to  croak,  and  owls  to  hoot, 
The  patient  flutist  hath  his  time  to  toot ; 
The  fiddler  fiddleth  when  his  work  is  done, 
But  thou,  O  bore!  hath  no  set  time — ah,  none! 

When  Ellen  Tree,  afterwards  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  was  visiting  France 
some  years  ago,  one  of  the  custom-house  officers  was  proceeding  to 
examine  her  trunk  for  contraband  goods.  "Contraband  goods!" 
exclaimed  a  by-stander,  "who  ever  heard  of  contraband  goods  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree?" 

Victor  Emmanuel  and  Napoleon  III.  died  on  the  gth  of  January,  pre- 
cisely five  years  apart.  Exactly  five  years  before  the  death  of  the  latter- 
named  gentleman  we  came  very  near  being  drowned  while  looking  at  a 
real  glass  of  water.  Does  not  this  look  as  if  something  would  happen 
on  the  gth  of  January,  1883? 

An  outside  passenger  by  a  coach  had  his  hat  blown  over  a  bridge, 
and  carried  away  by  the  stream.  "Is  it  not  very  singular,"  said  he, 
to  a  gentleman  who  was  seated  beside  him,  "that  my  hat  has  taken 
that  direction  ?"  "  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  latter  ;  "  it  is  natural  that  a 
beaver  should  take  to  water." 

"  Does  the  razor  go  easy?  "  asked  a  barber  of  a  victim  who  was  writh- 
ing under  a  clumsy  instrument,  whose  chief  recommendation  was  a 
strong  handle,  "Well,"  replied  the  poor  fellow,  "that  depends  upon 
what  you  call  the  operation.  If  you  are  skinning  me,  it  goes  tolerably 
easy ;  but  if  you're  shaving,  it  goes  rather  hard." 

During  the  recent  civil  war  there  were  two  volunteers  lying  beneath 
their  blankets,  looking  up  at  the  stars  in  a  Virginia  sky.  Says  Jack; 
"  What  madeyou  go  intothe  army,  Tom  ?"  "Well,"  replied  Tom,  "I 
had  no  wife  and  I  loved  war.  What  made  you  join  the  army,  Jack?" 
"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  I  had  a  wife  and  loved  peace." 

Corn  husks  sell  for  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  in  Philadelphia.  If  the 
market  holds  firm  at  that  price,  we  know  of  mattresses  in  hotels  of  the 
the  vast,  illimitable,  changing  West  that  would  bring  seven  cents  in 
Philadelphia.  We  have  slept,  as  it  were,  on  some  of  them,  and  whiled 
the  lone  starry  hours  away  by  counting  the  slats  under  them. 

Old  Suliem&n,  with  twenty  thousand  men, 
Rhodope  the  mountains,  and  rode  down  again. 
Appendix:    (Exhibit  A.)     The  soul  of  this  joke,  its  unity,  its  toot 
onsombel,  we  may  say,  exists  entirely  on  the  way  you  pronounce  Rho- 
dope; strong  English  accent,  with  emphasis  heavy  on  the  dope. 

George  Elliot — Dear  Madam  :  Your  note  just  received.  In  reply 
would  say  that  we  accept  your  offer  of  $50,000,  in  gold,  to  write  a  story 
as  good  as  former  one  (Daniel  Deronda).  Indeed,  we  promise  that  it 
shall  be  better.  When  we  wrote  D.  D.  we  were  not  feeling  very  well. 
Send  on  the  money,  and  we  will  throw  off  story  at  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 


A  man  more  than  half-seas-over  was  observed  one  day  supporting  the 
parapet  of  the  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  shaking  his  head  and  repeat- 
ing to  himself,  sadly,  "  It  must  be  done,  it  must  be  done,"  An  old 
lady  passing  by,  thinking  he  contemplated  suicide,  said  to  him,  ' '  What 
must  be  done,  my  man?"  "  Must  go  home  and  face  my  wife,"  was  the 
woful  answer. 


Deacon  Fitch,  the  merry  paragrapher  of  the  Bulletin,  is  composing  a 
new  obituary  notice,  beginning  somewhat  as  follows : 
"  Dearest  = — ,  thou  hast  left  us, 
And  thy  loss  we  deeply  feel." 
It  will  be  mournfully  appropriate  for  all  occasions.     His   principal 
object,  however,  would  seem  to  be  to  bring  out  something  recherche 
that  will  not  be  objectionable  to  the  most  fastidious  remains. 


An  Oakland  clergyman  was  called  out  the  other  night  to  minister  by 
the  dying  bed  of  a  prominent  citizen.  "Was  he  connected  with  a  sav- 
ings bank?"  asked  the  divine,  "  He  was  a  trustee,"  replied  the  mes- 
senger. "  Well,  there's  no  use  my  going,"  said  the  pastor;  "still,  the 
mercy  of  Heaven  is  infinite,  and  there's  no  saying — so  I  had  belter  go 
through  the  motions,  perhaps." 

"  Pete,  did  you  know  dar  was  gwine  to  be  a  'clipse  ob  de  sun  next 
week?" 

"Yes,  I  heard  de  folks  talkin'  'bout  it." 

"Pete,  I  hear  dat  awful  things  is  gwine  to  happen  when  it  comes. 
Dey  say  dat  de  world  i=  gwine  to  come  to  an  end. " 

"  Go  'way,  niggah.  Don't  you  know  dat  school  opens  in  September? 
How,  den,  can  de  world  come  to  an  end  in  August  ? " 

John  C.  Sarberry  put  his  old  clothes  on  the  river  bank,  anchored  a 
note  to  his  wife  on  top  of  them  with  a  stone,  and  hid  around  to  read  his 
obituaries.  When  he  read  in  the  first  paper  he  got  hold  of  that  "that 
primordial  dead  beat  and  free-lunch  gobbler,  Jack  Sarberry,  had  been 
good  enough  to  the  community  and  humanity  to  go  to  the  devil  without 
waiting  to  be  called  for,"  he  got  so  mad  he  couldn't  read  any  further, 
but  sailed  into  town  with  a  club,  and  did  the  hardest  day's  work  of  his 
life  hunting  for  the  editor.     Truly,  it  is  not  all  of  death  to  die. 

Probably  no  portion  of  the  human  anatomy  is  so  delicate,  sensitive, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  capricious  in  its  action,  as  the  human  ear.  We 
have  known  a  woman  who  could  stand  up  in  the  garret,  looking  out  of 
a  dormer  window,  and  hear  her  husband  kiss  the  hired  girl  in  the  cellar, 
eight  rooms  and  two  flights  of  stairs  away,  and  the  next  night  that  very 
same  woman  would  take  her  baby  to  church  and  hold  it  on  her  lap 
while  it  screamed  and  howled  fifteen  minutes  of  the  sermon  into  ob- 
livion, and  be  astonished  when  she  was  told  that  the  dear  child  had 
been  crying. 

The  other  day  a  good-sized  boy  visited  the  editorial  rooms  to  ask  how 
a  certain  word  was  spelled.  He  was  referred  to  the  dictionary,  and  he 
began  at  page  one  and  carefully  studied  the  book  till  noon.  He  re- 
turned at  one  o'clock,  read  until  four,  and  then  closed  the  book  with  a 
heavy  sigh. 

"  Can't  you  find  the  word?"  was  the  inquiry  as  he  was  leaving, 
"  I  suppose  I  could,"  he  answered,   "  but  I  haven't  time,     I  "ve  been 
reading  here  for  a  good  half  day,  and  I've  only  got  along  to  the  head  of 
^Occasional  Sounds  of  A.'     I  guess  the  whole  thing  's  a  sham.  " 

The  man  who  doesn't  believe  that  there  is  an  electric  current  passing 
between  the  minds  of  human  beings,  should  have  been  at  the  depot 
when  a  train  went  out  just  forty  seconds  ahead  of  a  man  with  a  satchel. 
He  ran  down  the  depot,  yelling  and  gesturing,  but  he  could  neither  stop 
the  train  nor  overtake  it.  When  he  stopped  he  was  close  beside  a  boot- 
black, who  had  witnessed  the  whole  performance,  and  with  a  grin  clear 
around  to  his  ears,  the  boy  observed  : 

' '  No,  it  can't,  for  Beecher  says  there's  no  such  place ! " 
The  stranger  looked  at  him  for  about  a  minute,  and  then  handed  him 
a  quarter  and  turned  away.     Now,  if  there  is  not  a  mental  electric  cur- 
rent, how  did  that  boy  know  what  that  man  was  thinking  of? 

A  timid  girl  came  in  and  laid  a  poem  on  our  desk,  which  opened  as 
follows : 

How  dear  to  my  heart  is  the  goat  of  my  childhood, 

When  fond  recollection  presents  him  to  me; 
The  beautiful  beast  which  whene'er  he  was  riled  would 

Make  everything  fly  from  the  presence  of  he. 
My  mischievous  Nan  was  the  frowsiest  butter 

That  ever  did  butt  a  stone  fence  till  he  fell  I 
He'd  see  it  a-coming — a  scream  he  would  utter, 

Then  brace  his  fore-legs  and  go  at  it  pell-mell. 
Oh,  how  he  would  buck  it!     An  iron-bound  bucket, 

He  once  tried  to  buck  it.  and  died  in  the  well. 

We  read  it  over  three  times,  for  it  seemed  familiar.  Then  we  asked 
her  point-blank  if  she  wrote  it  herself.  She  fixed  an  eye  on  us,  while 
the  other  went  out  of  the  window — poor  girl !  — and  she  said  in  a  fal- 
tering voice  that  she  did.  So  we  accepted  one  verse  at  so  much.  It  is 
a  pathetic  little  picture  of  rural  felicity,  but  it  certainly  reminds  us  of 
something  we  have  seen  before  somewhere. 

"You  know,"  said  the  conductor,  "that  other  people  travel  with 
children,  and  when  your  children  haw  the  whooping  cough  you — " 

A  little  woman  sprang  into  the  aisle  as  though  she  were  shot. 
' '  What  ?  "  she  screamed. 

The  man  with  a  family  looked  at  the  conductor,  clawed  his  beard, 
looked  at  the  excited  little  woman,  and  finally  said,  in  tones  of  real  dis- 
tress at  the  annoyance  his  innocent  family  was  causing : 

"Wal,  ye  see,  they  did  hev  it  a  right  smart,  but  I  didn't  reckon 
thet—  " 

The  little  woman  was  gone,  but  the  conductor  remained. 

' '  How  long  ago  did  your  children  have  the  whooping  cough  ?  "  asked 
the  conductor. 

"Wal,"  the  man  with  the  family  said,  "  the  first  one  hed  it  back  in 
Tennessee,  nine  year  ago,  and  the  last  un  had  it  down  in  Los  Angeles, 
nigh  onto  four  year  ago,  an'  I  don't  allow  they's  no  danger  in  ketchen 
it  from  any  on  'em  now." 

The  night  was  slowly  setting  in 
As  an  organ  grinder,  pale  and  thin, 
Turned  his  face  toward  his  home, 
Humming  some  familiar  tune 
Which  he  that  day  had  ground  in  vain, 
'Mid  blustering  winds  and  pelting  rain, 
In  hopes  of  adding  to  his  store 
A  cent  or  two,  or  may  be  more. 

The  day  and  business  both  were  bad, 

And  he  had  spent  just  all  he  had 

On  his  noonday  meal,  at  a  corner  store, 

For  a  beer  and  pretzel — nothing  more ; 

And  now,  to  make  another  raise, 

He  stops,  sets  down  his  organ,  plays 

With  inspiration,  vim,  and  dash, 

Which  ne'er  had  failed  to  bring  the  cash, 

The  house  was  large  enough,  'tis  true; 

But  everything  looked  glum  and  blue. 

Not  a  head  peeped  out,  nor  a  cent  came  down 

To  reward  the  wanderer  of  the  town, 

Who  still  played  there,  though  soaking  wet, 

Till  o'er  the  gate  his  eyes  y^ere  set 

On  a  sign  which  he  read,  though  stiff  and_  numb( 

"  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 

The  quiet  of  the  peaceful  Sabbath  afternoon.  Deacon  Asa  Smith 
strolls  out  to  the  wood-pile  in  the  back  yard,  with  a  wood-saw  in  one 
hand  and  a  slab  of  ham-rind  in  the  other.  His  faithful  dog,  with  an  eye 
to  the  careless  disposal  of  the  ham-rind,  follows  him.  Deacon  Asa 
Smith  anoints  the  saw  with  the  oleaginous  rind.  He  hears  footsteps  ap- 
proaching.  Lo,  Elder  Thompson  straying  down  the  alley,  looking  for 
his  truant  cow.  Deacon  Asa  Smith  drops  the  saw,  stands  on  it,  kicks 
chips  over  it,  clasps  his  hands  behind  his  back,  with  the  ham-rind  in 
them,  and  leans  against  the  fence  to  talk  with  Elder  Thompson  about 
the  deplorably  low  state  of  Christian  activity  in  the  Church.  Elder 
Thompson  is  edified.  The  faithful  dog,  regardless  of  discouraging  ges- 
tures and  motions  by  Deacon  Asa  Smith's  heels,  makes  repeated  leaps  and 
snaps  at  the  coveted  ham-rind.  He  reaches  itatlast,  tears  it  from  Deacon 
Asa  Smith's  resisting  hand,  and  stands  looking  at  Elder  Thompson,  the 
while  he  chews  the  rind  with  canine  solemnity.  Deacon  Asa  Smith  looks 
foolish.     Elder  Thompson  is  greatly  edified. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


C^OHN   T.    LITTLE, 

DISCOUNT    BROKER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT, 

And   Dealer  in   United    States,    State,   City,  and  County 
Bonds,  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 

41a  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


£400,000 

To  loan  on  City  and  Country  Real  Estate. 


$250,000 

To  loan  on  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 


MERCANTILE    PAPER 

Discounted,  and  Money  loaned  upon  all  kinds  of  Collateral. 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE, 

412  Montgomery  Street. 


T  ITTLE  <S-  CUMMING, 

CARPENTERS   AND    BUILDERS, 

7  Post  Street,  corner  Post  and  Montgomery  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

gSF  Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work. 
General  jwbbing  promptly  attended  to.  Ofliccs  and  Stores 
neatly  fitted  up. 


IMPORTANT! 

DR.  MINTIE  WOULD  ANNOUNCE  TO  HIS  MANY 
friends  and  patients  that  he  may  be  consulted  upon  and  will 
treat  all  chronic  disease  of  every  kind  and  character,  those  of  a 
delicate  nature,  together  with  those  pronounced  incurable  ; 
and  hereby  invites  all  those  suffering  to  call  and  talk  with  him. 
It  costs  nothing  to  consult,  and  it  may  result  in  your  recov- 
ery. Dr.  Mintie's  Large  Hospital  Experience  in  Philadel- 
phia as  Resident  Surgeon  peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  intricate  and  complicated  troubles,  and  he 
guarantees  to  cure  every  case  he  undertakes.  The  Doctor 
is  also  sole  agent  for  the  celebrated 

SIR  ASTLEY    COOPER'S 

VITAL    RESTORATIVE! 


The  Great  English  Remedy  for  Nervous  Debility  and  Pre- 
mature Decline  of  Physical  Force. 

THE  VITAL  RESTORATIVE 
Will  positively  cure,  thoroughly  and  permanent^  any  case 
of  Exhausted  Vitality,  or  Nervous  Debility,  either  acute  or 
of  long  standing.  The  Vital  Restorative  is  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific prescription,  is  not  a  quack  nostrum,  hence  perfectly  safe 
to  take ;  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  supplies  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal column  and  sympathetic  systems  of  nerves  new  force 
purifies  and  enriches  the  blood,  rejuvenating  and  reinvigor- 
ating  both  mind  and  body.  Thousands,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  can  testify  to  the  gieat  restorative  properties  of 
this  really  great  medicine. 

Price,  $3  per  bottle,  or  four  times  the  quantity  for  $10. 
Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  or  C.  O.  D. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
Among  those  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  city  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  A.  E.  Mintic,  M.  D., 
whose  offices  are  at  No.  11  Kearny  street,  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  diploma  from  the  Lying-in  Charity 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia  for  the  treatment  of  female  diseases, 
and  was  Resident  Surgeon  of  the  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  His  great  skill  as  a  physician  has  always 
been  recognized,  and  during  his  practice  in  this  city  he  has. 
effected  numerous  cures  of  a  remarkable  character,  so  that 
his  reputation  in  the  profession  has  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  Every  case  which  he  undertakes  to  treat  being 
intimately  known  to  him,  he  is  enabled  at  once  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies,  relieve  his  patrons,  and  secure  their  recov- 
ery.— S.  F.  Post,  Nov.  3,  1877. 

Office  hours/io  a.  M.  to  3  p.  m.;  evenings,  6  to  8 ;  Sun- 
days, 10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  only.  CONSULTATION  FREE. 
Thorough  examination  and  advice,  including  analysis  of  the 
urine,  $5.  Address  all  communications  (which  are  strictly 
confidential)  to  A.  E.  MINTIE,  M.  D., 

(Graduate  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  Resi- 
dent Surgeon  Orthopedic  Hospital),  No.  11  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco  Cal. 


THE  GREATEST  KIDNEY  AND  BLADDE-R 

MEDICINE   IN   THE  WORLD, 

NEPHRETICUM! 

For  Inflammation  of  Kidneys,  Eladder,  Pain  in  the  Back, 
Diabetes,  Bright's  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Try  it  !  One  bottle 
will  convince  you  of  its  great  merit.  Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
and  take  no  other.  Everybody  who  uses  it  recommends  it. 
Price,  $1  25P  er  bottle. 


T 


V  THE  NERVOUS 

AND  DEBILITATED. 


DR.  STEINHART'S 

ESSENCE     OF    LIFE 

Cures  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Mental  Weakness, 
and  Premature  Decline,  and  will  restore  Exhausted  Vitality 
positively  and  permanently  without  fail. 

Price,  $3  per  bottle,  or  four  bottles  in  case  for  $10.  Sent, 
secure  from  observation,  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of 
price  or  C.  O.  D.    To  be  had  only  of 

DR.    WELLS, 

426    Kearny  Street,   San    Francisco,  California,  where  all 
communications  should  be  addressed. 


P.  S. — Dr.  WELLS  makes  a  specialty  of  the  above  nerv- 
ous complaints,  and  can  be  consulted  during  office  hours 
from  q  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  daily,  and  6  to  8  evenings.  Sundays 
from  1  to  3  p.  M.  Consultation,  with  thorough  examination 
and  advice,  free. 


A. 

F    M. 


D.  REMINGTON, 

[Successor  to  F.  M.  Spaulding  &  Co.] 

PAPER    WAREHOUSE, 

413,  and  415  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

A.  D.  Remington,  New  York. 
Spauluing,    F.  W.  Ainsworth,    San    Francisco 


DACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND,  ASTORIA,  Oregon,  LOS  ANGELES, 
SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ,  SAN  DIEGO, 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern  and  Southern 
Coast  ports,  as  follows : 
Route 

No.  1 — Idaho 

No.  2 — Monterev Every  Monday,  at  4  f.  m, 

No.  3 — Monterey .Every  Saturday,  at  9  a.  m. 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles Sunday,  February  3,  at  10  a.  m  . 

No.  5 — Orizaba Friday,  February  8,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles. Wednesday,  February  13,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  5 — Orizaba Monday,  February  18,  at  10  A.  M. 

No,  6 — Los  Angeles.  . .  Saturday,  February  23,  at  10  a.  m  . 

No.  5 — Orizaba Thursday,  February  28,  at  10  A.  M. 

For  movement  of  Freight  Boats,  see  Alta  or  Guide. 

PORTS  AT  WHICH  ABOVE  STEAMERS  CALL. 

Route  No.    1— Embraces  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  direct, 

taking  freight  and  passengers  for  Astoria.     Fare  and  freight 

at  the  lowest  rates.     Receives  freight  every  day,  Sundays 

excepted. 

Route  No,  z — Embraces  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
Little  River  (Mendocino),  in  Mendocino  County. 

Route  No.  3 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, steamer  leaves  Santa  Cruz  Sunday  evening,  and 
arrives  at  San  Francisco  Monday,  6  A.  M. 

Route  No.  4 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz,  San  Simeon,  Port 
Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Buenaventura,  or  Hue- 
neme. 

Route  No.  5 — Embraces  Port  Harford  for  passengers  only, 
and  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro, 
Anaheim,  and  San  Diego,  for  passengers  and  freight. 

Freight  for  ports  in  Monterey  Bay  and  Oregon  received 
at  Broadway  wharf  every  day.  Freights  for  other  ports  re- 
ceived for  two  days  previous  to  day  of  sailing. 

Where  steamers  are  advertised  to  call  for  passengers  only 
they  also  take  express  matter  and  green  fruit. 

Port  Harford  is  the  landing  place  for  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  Guadalupe,  Lompoc,  etc. 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  the  principal  places  in  the 
State ;  also  to  Arizona,  by  the  cheapest  and  best  routes. 
Stages  and  railroads  make  close  connections  with  steamers 
for  all  the  principal  places  in  the  interior. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  tickets,  call  at  the 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St., 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Frai.cisco. 
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ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


First-class  steamers  with  unequaled  accommodations    for 

passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND'AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
Feb.  rSth,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER. 

ICAN,  MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 

PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C,    PUGET    SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  on  the  ioth, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Corner  First  and  Erannan  Streets. 


Q     F.    IVILLEY  &°  CO., 

IMPORTERS   AND   MANUFACTURERS   GF 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 

BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.  D.   ROGERS,   Philadelphia, 

C.  S.   CAFFREY,   Camden,  N.  J., 
WOOD  BROTHERS,  New  York, 

H.   KILLAM  &  CO.,  New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


ALSO,   AGENTS   FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 


Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 


c. 


H.    STREET, 


BOOK,   JOB,   AND   GENERAL 

PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Street, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Keamy.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as 

Cards,  Circulars, 

Bill  Heads,  Envelopes, 

Receipts,  Hand  Bills, 

Letter  Heads,  Notes, 
Orders  of  Dancing, 

Concert  Programmes, 
Bills  of  Lading, 

Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc. 

Special  atlention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc. 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD- 

*-*  NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Monday,  October  22d,  1867,  Passenger  Trains 
will  leave  San  Francisco  from  the  Passenger  Depot  on 
Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as  follows: 

g    oq  A.  M.,  Daily,  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy, 

•J)  ^  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad, 
and  all  way  stations,  making  Stage  connections  at  San 
Mateo  for  Half  Moon  Bay  and  PesCadero  ;  at  Redwood  for 
Woodside,  Searsville,  and  Pescadero ;  at  San  Jose  for  Los 
Gatos  and  Lexington ;  at  Gilroy  for  Los  Banos  and  Fire- 
baugh's  -at  Sargent's  for  San  Juan  and  Natividad ;  at  Sole- 
dad  for  Paraiso  Springs,  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Buenaventura,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

At  PAJARO  connects  with  the  SANTA  CRUZ  R.  R. 
for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz. 

//  2C  A.   M,,   Daily,  for  Menlo  Park 

*      ^J     and  Way  Stations. 

J2  £  P-   M.,   Daily,   Sundays  excepted, 
*      +J      for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  and  Way  Stations. 

//  /if)  P.   M.,   Daily,  for  San   Jose  and 

tf-tf-V     Way  Stations. 

A    or)  P-  M.7  Daily,  for  Menlo  Park  and 

W'0^    Way  Stations. 

EXTRA  TRAIN  ON   SUNDAYS  DISCONTINUED. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of  the 
road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  C,  P.  R.  R.  via  OAKLAND, 
leaving  San  Francisco,  via  Ferry  Landing,  Market  Street, 
at  4  p.  m.,  daily,  and  making  close  connection  at  Goshen  for 
Sumner,  Mojave,  Los  Angeles,  Wilmington,  Anaheim,  Col- 
ton,  and  Colorado  River. 
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ORTH    PACIFIC    COAST    RAIL- 
ROAD. 


tWINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Monday  Nov.  5th,  1877,  the  new,  swift,  and 
elegantly  appointed  steamer, 

SAN  RAFAEL, 

Will  run  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Quentin  (connect- 

ting  with  trains  at  latter  place),  as  follows : 

WEEK  DAYS. 

Leave   San  Rafael,  via  San 


Quentin  Ferry, 


1.,  12.20  p.  m.,  and 
m.  for   San   Fran- 


Leave  San  Francisco,  via  San 
Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 
*io.oo  a.  m.  and  4,30  p.  m. 
for  San  Quentin,  San  Ra- 
fael, and  Junction. 
2.00  p.   M.  for   San  Quentin 
and  San  Rafael, 
*The  10.00  a.  M.  boat  connects  with   through  trains  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  intermediate  stations,  and  runs  DAILY. 
StageJ^aves  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Monday 
for  Fort  Ross,  Timber  Cove,  Salt  Point,  risk's  Mills,  Stew- 
art's   Point,    Gualala,    Fish   Rock,    Point    Arena,    Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarra  Rtdge,  and  Mendocino  City. 

SUNDAYS. 
Leave  San  Francisco  via  San     Leave  San  Rafael,   via  San 

Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St.,         Quentin  Ferry, 
*"io.oo  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  M.  for 

San  Quentin,  San  Rafael,     8.00  a.  M.  and  3.05  P.  M.  for 
and  Junction.  San  Francisco. 

*This  is  an  excursion  train  as  far  as  Olema,  and  beyond 
a  regular  train  to  Duncan  Mills. 

DEPARTURES  via  SAUCELITO  FERRY,  DAVIS  ST. 


Leave  San  Rafael  week  days 
7.00  a.  m.  for  San  Francis- 
co. Sundays,  4.15  p.  m.  for 
San  Rafael. 


Leave  San  Francisco  week 
days  5.00  p.  m.  for  all  points 
between  Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael.  Sundays,  10.00  a. 
m.  for  all  points  along  line 
of  road. 


THREE-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Tickets  from  San   Francisco,  via  San  Quentin  Ferry,  to 

Duncan  Mills  and  return,  good  from  Saturday  till  Monday, 
Fare  $5. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
The  10.00  a.  m.  boat,  via  either  San  Quentin  or  Saucelito 
Ferry,  connects  with  Excursion  Train  for  Olema. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


S 


AUCELITO  FERRY. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

On  and  after  Nov.  5th,  1877,  a  swift  and  commodious 
Steamer  will  leave  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m. — R.  R.J 
10.45  a.  m. ;  *3-3o  p.  m. ;  5.00  p.  m. — R.  R. 

Saucelito — 8.00  a.  m. — R.  R.  ;  9.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m.  ;  4.15 
p.  m.— R.  R. 

-  SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — 10  a.  m. — R.  R. ;  12  m. ;  2  p.  m.;  4.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 0  and  11  a.  m. ;  1  and  3  p.  m. ;  5.20  p.  m. — 
R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  MORNING  an  extra  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7  a.  m. 

*  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  S:  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


c 


9-30 


3- 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


OMMENCING      WEDNESDA  Y, 

JANUARY  9,  1878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 

WILL  LEA  VE  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

7  00   A-    M->    DAILY,    VALLEJO 

/  Steamer  (from    Market   Street   Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  Williams',  Knight's  Land- 
ing, and  Sacramento. 

Sundays  excepted  for  Woodland,  Williams',  and  Knight's 
Landing.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  8.10  p.  m,] 

8  OO  A-  M->  DAILY,   A  TLANTIC 

.  \s  \s  Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 
mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.),  Colfax,  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden,  and  Omaha. 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  p.  m 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5. 35  p.  m.J 

A.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

Northern  Railway  Local   Passenger  Train  to 
San  Pablo  and  Martinez.     [Arrive  San  Francisco  3.35  p.  m.] 

qq  P.  M,   DAILY,   SAN  JOSE 

Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 
at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  m.] 

P.   M.,    DAILY,    NORTHERN 

Railway  Local  Passenger  Train  to  San  Pablo 
[Arrive  San  Francisco  9.35  a.  m.J 

/!  HO  p-  M->  DAIL  Y,  EXPRESS 

lf-.\JKJ  Tra;n  ,-v;a  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  Stock- 
ton, Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Ncwhall  (San  Bue- 
naventura and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa 
Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and 
Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steamers). 
Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  6.55 
p.  M.  Sleeping  Cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12,40  P.  mJ 

//  DD  p-  M->  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

'tf- •*-/{/  Vaiiejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
and,  Knight's  Landing,  and  Sacramento  ;  and  at  Sacramen' 
to  with  passenger  train,  leaving  at  0.15  p.  m.,  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only,  for  Tmckee,  Reno,  Car- 
son, and  Virginia  City.  Sleeping  Cars  between  Vallcjo  and 
Carson.  [Arnve  San  Francisco  11. 10  A.  m.] 

yt  nn  P.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

£f-**~J*>-'  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  a.  m.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  p.  m,] 

y,    -jn  P.    M.,   DAILY,    THROUGH 

^f-'^y  ^  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  a.  m.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.^ 
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FERRIES  AND   LOCAL   TRAINS. 
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PII.25 

)     Daily     ( 
>  Sundays  < 
J  except'd.  ( 

A  6.IO 
P  6.CO 

10.30  p.  M.,  Sundays  only  to  Alameda. 
To  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  5.00 

P.  M. 

To  San  Jose,  daily,  +9-30  a.  m.,  3.00,  4.00  p.  m. 
TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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P12.20 
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3-50 
4.20 
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5-23 

5  ■  50 

^. .. . 

8.00 
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10.20 

Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 

t  Change  cars 
at  East 
Oakland. 

A  6.3O 

A  5.40 

A*S.OO 

"5-40 

P*7.2o 

''8.30 

)     Daily     f 
V  Sundays  -i 
)  except  d.  (. 

A  5.IO 

5-5° 

A  5.20 
6.00 

From  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,  jo.oo,  11.00  . 
6.00  P.  M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8.10  A.  M. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

a — Morning.         r. — Afternoon. 


THE   CREEK    FERRY  BOAT  WILL  RUN    DAILY 

AS  FOLLOWS: 
From  San  Francisco — 7.15  and  9.45  a.  M.,  12.15,  ---5. 

and  4.10  P.  M. 

From    Oakland — 8.15  and   10.45  a.  m.,  1.15,  3.15,  and 

5.00  p.  m. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  An 
dolph.  Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgumi  \  St: 
A.  N    T0WNE,  T.  H.  Gl  " 

General  Sup't.  Gen,  Pass,  and 
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HE  XEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAX  FRAXCISCO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Paid  up  Capital 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds). , 


-$10,000,000  Gold. 
.     2,500,000      " 


DIRECTORS: 
Lor  is  McLane,  President.      J.  C  Flood,  Vice-President. 
Jons  \V.  Mackav,     W.  S.  O'Brien-,     James  G.  Fair. 


Cashier C  T.  CflRlSTEKSEK. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nct Geo.  A.  King 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  bullion. 

EXCHANGE 
O.t    the   principal  Cities  throughout  the    United    Stales, 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

New  York  Bankers The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  E.  A 

LONDON  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 

THE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 

1  (Limited.) 

No.  .422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

London  Office 3  Angel  Court . 

New  York  Aj  J.  &  W.  Seligman&  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Earnings ijo.ooo 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 

Fred'k  F.  Low,  >  Managenf. 
IGK.   StBINHART,  \  s 

P.  N.  Lilientrax,  Cashier. 

'THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 


D.  O.  Mills President. 

WlLU  km  AlVORD Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 


AGENTS  — New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St,  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  .New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


F 


-RENCH  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

411  Bush  Street,  above  Kearney,  San  Francisco. 

G.  MAHE,  Director. 

The  French  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  declared  a 
dividend  of  eight  (S)  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  Federal 
Tax,  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1877,  payable 
on  and  after  January  18,  1878.     By  order, 

GUSTAVE  MAHE,  Director. 


]  /fASOXIC  SA  I YXGS 
lVl  AXD  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securi  ties,  WM.  H.  CULVER,  President, 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


QFFICE  OF  THE  HIBERNIA  SAV- 

^  INGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  northeast  comer 
Montgomery  and  Post  Streets,  San  Francisco,  January  25, 
1 87S. — At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Society,  held  this  day,  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  a 
.1  p-er  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  on  all  deposits 
for  the  six  months  ending  on  the  21st  inst.,  payable  from  and 
after  this  date,  and  free  from  Federal  Tax. 

EDWARD  MARTIN,  Secretary. 


r\Il  'IDEXD    XO  TICE.—S  A  VI X  G  S 

JS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  619  day  Street.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  this  day,  a  dividend 
was  declared,  free  of  Federal  tax,  of  eight  (8)  per  cent,  per 
annum,  on  all  deposfts,  for  the  six  months  ending  December 
31, 1877.  Dividends  payable  on  and  after  the  15th  inst. 
CYRUS  W.  CARMANY,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  January  8,  1878. 


TTIBERX1A   SA  VIXGS 
■LI  AXD  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  SWEENEY. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Sillivan. 

trcstees. 
M.  D.  Sweencv,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,         P.  McAran, 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer. Edward  Martin. 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Officts,or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  tothc  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  S2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  a.  M.  to  3  r.  M. 


s 


4NFRAA  CISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  St.,  corner  Webb  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Deposits  j / st  Deet  -  $So-r?>73$  °7 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund. .      jjS,2jj  6o 


DIRECT!    IRS. 

JAMES   DE   FrBUBRY President. 

Albert  Miller V ice- President. 

C.  Adolphe  Low,  Charles  Baum, 

Erwin  J.  Crane,  ihingUm  Bartlett, 

Charles  Pace,  Denis  J.  Oliver, 

Alexander  Campbell,  Senior. 

Lovell  White Cashier. 

John  Arch  bald Surveyor. 

Henry  C.  Campbell Attorney. 


Receives  deposits  and  loans  money  on  real  estate  security. 
Country  remittances  may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or 
by  checks  of  reliable  parties  payable  in  San  Franca* 
the  responsibility  of  this  Savings  Bank  commences  only  with 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  money. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first 
deposit.     No  charge  is  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.      Saturday  evenings  from 
6%  to  8. 


*THE  SCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 

MISS  ALICE  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Pianoforte. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT, 

Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Thorough 

Bass. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr. 
(Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Yiolin. 

MR.  ERNST  SCHMIDT, 
(Pupil   of   the   Conservatory   of    Leipsic),   Teacher  of  the 


Lessons  may  be  given  either  at  private  residences,  or  at 
707_Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 
N.  B. — Lessons  in  ensemble  Music  a  specialty. 


IMS 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE. 
No.  24  Post  Street, 

SiK  FRA'XISCO,  CAT. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute.  Send  for  circular. 


J- HE   BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM, 

A  Preparatory  School  to  the  University. 


Accommodations  for  boarders  first-class,  but  the  number 
for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limited.  The  terms  of  tuition 
for  day  scholars  will  be  made  very  reasonable,  in  order  that 
the  advantages  of  this  institution  may  be  extended  to  as 
many  as  possible.     For  circulars,  address, 

JOHN  F.  BURRIS,  Principal, 

Berkeley,  California. 


CALIFORNIA 


QTEINWAY   £-=    SONS' 

PIANOS, 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  AND  UPRIGHT. 

Other  first-class  Pianos  from  $335  upward,  sold  for  cash  or 
on  easy  monthly  installments.    Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


BURDETT  &  SCHOXIXGER  ORGAXS 


SUITABLE    FOR 


CHURCHES,  LODGE  ROOMS,  OR  PARLOR  USE. 


Foreign  and  American  Music,  Music  Books, 

Musical  Instruments  of  Direct  Importation, 
WHOLESALE  AXD  RETAIL. 


MATTHIAS    GRAY, 


Portland,  Oregon,     San  Francisco,    Stockton,  Cal. 
103  First  St.  105  Kearny  St.  1S1  Main  St. 


A.    ROMAN    &    CO 


STATIONERS 


BOOKSELLERS. 


Blank  Books  in  stock  and  made  to  order. 

Printing   executed  in    the  neatest  style. 

NEW     BOOKS 

STATI O  N  E  RY 
RECEIVED    DAILY. 

11  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
LICK    HOUSE     BLOCK. 


/ 


AMES  L.  KIXG  &-  CO., 


SAN     FRANCISCO 

TRADE      PROTECTION     ASSOCIATION 


Harry  Pateman Manage. 

John  H.  B.  Wilkins,  Attorney  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds 
James  L.  King Notary  Public 


43S  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TjIVIDEXD  XOTICE.—  THE  STATE 

-L'  INVESTMENT  AND  INSURANCE  COMPA- 
NY.— Dividend  No.  57. — The  monthly  dividend  for  Jan- 
uary will  be  paid  on  February  10th,  at  their  office,  Nos.  2i3 
and  220  Sansome  Street, 

CHS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  February  5,  iStS. 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE 

320"  Post  Street. 

SA*  FBA5CISCO. 


We  have  reliable  legal  correspondents,  and  make  collec- 
tions, in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Territories.  Par- 
ticular attention  given  to  doubtful  and  desperate  claims. 
Mortgages,  Ground  Rents  and  Interest  Moneys  collected, 
and  Trusts  executed.  Depositions^  Acknowledgments  and 
Affidavits  for  all  the  States  taken  at  our  office. 


REFERENCES : 

LONDON  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  BANK.  (IAft 

BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO., 

Messrs.  HAGGIN  &  TEVIS. 


BUY  YOUR 


MILITARY    ACADEMY. 


Xe.xt  Term  will  Commence  January  2,  1878. 

REV.  DAVID  McCLURE,  Ph.  D.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


R.  P.  &  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 

A  TTORXE  YS-A  T-LA  W, 

X'os.  2,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Bcilding, 

Montgomery  Street,  X.  E.  comer  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
(P.  0.  Box  707.) 


P    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 


NO,  413  California  Street. 


Z7    W.   VAN  REYXEGOM, 

■*-     *        ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR  AT  LAW 

No.  551  California  Street, 
Between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,      -     -      San  Francisco 


pUBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR, 


WILLIAM  DOOLAX, 

Office  Xo.  12  Xevada  Block. 


R 


EMOVED. 

WILLIAM  PATTOX,  ARCHITECT, 
No.  411^  California  Street. 


TT)R.  C.   T.  DEANE, 

Office,  S.  E.  Corner  Sutter  and  Montgomery  Streets, 


T)R.  G.  J.  VAN  VLACK, 


4  EDDV  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Balowin, 


c^OS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 
624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 
San  Francisco,  Californix 


Newton  Booth,  C  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

TIT    W.  DODGE  fr*   CO., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  comer  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


T  7.  PETTIT  &°  co:s 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AXD    P  R  I  X  T  I  X  G 

ESTABLISHMENT, 
528  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Xext  term  will  commence  March  2,  18; 
For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT.  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  CaL 


w 


A  RE  ROOMS,   N.   ]V.   CORNER 

KEARNY  AXD  SUTTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND   OF 

^-*  Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  BOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on'hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING    OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
done  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.    J.    PAILLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House,  680  Broadway,  New  York. 


MULLER'S 
^OPTOMETER! 

|gj  The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Yision. 

Pmuller^ 
0CTICIA.V  I     l35  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

135  Months*     I  Near   Eushj   oppos;te   ,he    Occidental 
'Hotel. 


Foundry,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.    Warehouse,  London,  Eng. 

Australian  Branches,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
American  Branches,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  San  Francisco" 

MILLER  &.  RICHARD, 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

EXTRA- HARD  METAL 
SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGEXTS  FOR 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND  PEERLESS 
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OLLA-PODRIDA, 


From  time  to  time,  all  during  our  life,  we  have  asked  our- 
self  the  question  whether  there  was  not  a  deficiency  in  our 
head,  a  vacuum  in  our  brain,  a  fault  in  our  structure,  a  weak 
spot  in  our  organization,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  either  we  do  not  know  as  much  as  some  people,  or  that 
they  do  not  know  as  much  as  they  think  they  do.  A  coun- 
try parson  away  off  down  in  New  England,  of  the  name  of 
Joseph  Cook,  has  been  delivering  lectures  in  Boston  on  Evo- 
lution, Materialization,  Bioplasm,  Transcendentalism,  involv- 
ing, as  we  are  informed  by  an  enthusiastic  lady  friend,  the 
most  amazingly  lucid  explanation  of  all  the  occult  and  hidden 
mysteries  in  developing  the  organic  from  the  inorganic — trac- 
ing in  a  most  scientific  manner  the  primordialjgerms  from  the 
unorganized  nebula  of  mind  and  matter,  through  the  inertia 
that  leads  the  mystical  and  transcendental  molecules  in  a 
cooling  planet,  to  the  logical  existence  of  the  alternative  or- 
ganization experimentally  evolved  from  the  vital  forces  of  the 
hylozorism.  There  exists  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  a  gelatin- 
ous substance,  extending  around  the'  globe,  composed  of 
living  matter,  embracing  innumerable  lumps,  consisting  of 
granules,  coccoliths  embedded  in  a  transparent,  colorless, 
structureless  matrix,  and  this  mass  of  sticky  stuff  is  Pro- 
fessor Huxley's  idea  of  protoplasm,  or  Bathybius.  Now, 
if  anybody  thinks  that  Olla-podrida  is  written  without  a 
most  patient  and  industrious  examination  and  the  most 
scientific  and  careful  research,  we  desire  to  inform  him 
that  we  waded  through  forty-six  lectures  of  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Cook  before  we  secured  the  above  important  fact, 
However,  encouraged  by  our  success,  we  carefully  perused 
the  works  of  David  Frederick  Strauss,  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
and  Ernst  Hackell.  This,  of  course,  presupposes  the  fact 
that,  as  a  preparatory  measure,  we  became  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  German.  By  this  time  we  became  deeply  inter- 
ested, and  had  fully  warmed  up  to  our  work.  The  great 
question,  as  we  understood  it,  was,  whether  this  gelatinous 
ooze  lying  in  the  deep  sea,  and  probably  the  protoplastic 
source  of  all  vital  organic  life,  was  good  to  eat;  and,  if  so, 
how  it  could  be  gathered,  and  when  gathered;  how  it  could  be 
so  cooked  as  to  be  made  acceptable  to  the  gastric  juices  that 
underlie  the  proper  perfoi'mance  of  the  anatomical  functions 
that  promote  digestion,  and  whether  "k  company  could  be  or- 
ganized to  make  it  pay.  After  consulting  Professors  Lionel 
Beale and  Huxley,  Mr.  Darwin,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  gelatinous  mass  did  indeed  form  the 
physical  base  or  foundation  of  life,  and  that  this  theory  fully 
explains  the  hypothesis  of  protoplastic  development,  and 
clearly  demonstrates  how  Evolution  bridges  the  chasm  be- 
tween the  inorganic  and  the  organic.  Those  who  deny  the 
divine  existence  are  divided  into  three  schools  of  evolution- 
ists— the  Atheistic,  the  Gnostic,  and  the  Theistic.  We  do 
not  desire  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject,  but  confining 
ourself  to  the  inquiry  whether  we  could  develop  from  the 
protoplastic  and  gelatinous  ooze  anything  good  to  eat,  we 
perused  the  works  of  Autrefages,  Geoffrey  St.  Hillaire  and 
Draper,  and  we  find  them  agreeing  upon  the  leading  idea  that 
self-elevation  by  appetency  can  only  be  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  natural  selection  under  the  struggle  for  existence 
with  spontaneous  variability,  causing  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test. Jaycock  and  Morell  think  that  evolution  is  the  result 
of  unconscious  intelligence.  We  are  disposed,  however,  to 
agree  with  Dana,  Alfred  Wallace,  and  Professor  Youmans, 
either  that  this  ooze  has  existed  from  eternity,  or,  according 
to  the  Miltonic  hypothesis,  was  created  in  six  days,  and  that 
it  is  not  evolved  from  any  preexistent  inorganic  slime. 
These  are,  however,  subordinate  questions,  like  those  of 
the  fossil  man,  the  eocene  horse,  or  the  stone  giant  of  Colo- 
rado, and  maybe  left  to  future  discussion.  We  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  explain  to  our  scientific  readers,  particularly 
those  who  are  specialists  in  exegetical  science,  how  har- 
monious this  theory  is  with  the  idea  of  those  who  insist 
upon  resemblances,  and  not  differences,  in  related  animal 
forms,  demonstrating  the  existence  of  phenomenal  links 
between  man  and  the  highest  apes.  And  we  triumph- 
antly ask,  if,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  there  is  no  gelatinous 
substance,  how  do  they  know  it  ?  How  can  they  prove  that 
this  oozy  mud,  down  where  the  mermaids  frolic  and  sea 
beauties  comb  their  hair,  is  not  the  primal  source  of  ani- 
mal life?  We  hope  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  the  im- 
portance of  this  endeavor  to  reconcile  religion  and  science. 
We  gaze  with  wonderful  admiration  upon  all  this  class  of 
speculative  writers  who  are  floundering  in  the  depths  of  ec- 
clesiastical and  scientific  research.  We  freely  confess  our 
inability  to  follow  them  in  their  reasonings;  their  logic  is 
too  much  involved  for  our  feeble  brain,  their  scientific  terms 
are  too  deep  for  our  understanding,  their  reasoning  too 
subtle  for  our  comprehension.  Their  lectures  are  to  us  a 
jargon  of  unmeaning  phrases— an  olla-podrida  of  senseless 
words.  And  now  hold  your  breath,  dear  readers,  while  we 
ask  the  question,  of  what  utility  are  the  lectures  of  the  Rev- 
erend Joseph  Cook,  that  have  so  much  astonished  and  de- 
lighted the  higher  culture  of  Boston?  Of  what  use  are  all 
these  kindred  metaphysical  disquisitions?  Suppose  we  rest 
upon  the  Miltonic  account  of  creation — so  grandly  sung — 
that  an  all-powerful  God,  from  an  unlimited  space,  in  some 
undefined  period  of  limitless  time,  spoke  into  existence  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  lighted  up  the  primal  darkness  with 
His  divine  light  reflected  in  suns  and  stars,  and  from  noth- 
ing  created  man,  giving  to  him   the  divine  form  and  the 


divine  essence  of  mind  ?  We  are  quite  as  content  to  accept 
the  Mosaic  account  of  creation,  and  to  believe  that  we  are 
the  particular  inspiration  of  an  intelligent  and  infinite  power, 
as  to  think  that  we  have  groped  our  way  from  subaqueous 
ooze  through  crawling  things,  dropping  here  and  there  an 
unnecessary  inch  of  our  useless  tails,  through  long  ages  of 
monstrously  slow  development.  Professor  LeConte,  of  the 
University  of  California,  has  indulged  himself  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  a  lecture,  in  which  he  boldly  announces  that  he  is  an 
evolutionist.  We  are  satisfied ;  only  it  does  not  seem  quite 
clear  to  us  from  what  our  distinguished  professor  is  evolved. 
If  from  the  protoplastic  ooze  that  underlies  the  ocean,  then 
it  is  as  clear  as  mud  to  our  comprehension  that  his  lecture  is 
a  splendid  specimen  of  the  material  from  which  he  has  been 
evolved,  and  that  this  doctrine  will  relieve  God  Almighty 
from  the  responsibility  of  much  of  the  very  indifferent  work 
of  human  creation  that  has  been  attributed  to  him.  Infidels 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  asking,  with  all  the  confidence 
that  surrounds  the  propounder  of  an  unanswerable  conun- 
drum :  "  If  God  created  all  things,  who  created  God?"  We 
now  ask  Professor  LeConte — and  will  await  his  opportunity 
to  consult  Draper,  Huxley,  Darwin,  Spencer,  Strauss,  Beale, 
and  Hackell — if  he  is  evolved  from  a  granule  of  Professor 
Huxley's  gelatinous  mass,  from  what  was  that  sticky  mass 
evolved?  We  wish  the  savans,  who  delight  to  mystify  them- 
selves and  us  with  these  disquisitions,  would  convene  in  a 
great  congress  of  international  wisdom,  and  determine 
whether  the  pullet  laid  the  first  egg  or  the  egg  hatched  the 
first  pullet,  and  whether  the  first  was  a  hen  or  rooster,  and 
if  a  rooster  how  it  laid  the  egg,  and  if  a  hen  how  the  egg  was 
fertilized  ?  In  fact,  we  have  but  little  respect  for  the  wisdom 
that  speculates  and  the  learning  that  only  guesses.  We  in- 
dulge in  no  admiration  of  that  kind  of  abstruse  literature  that 
endeavors  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  creation,  or  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  that  world  (if  any)  that  lies  beyond  the  grave. 
There  are  branches  of  knowledge,  says  Macaulay,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  law  of  the  human  mind  is  progress.  In 
mathematics,  when  once  a  proposition  has  been  demonstrated 
it  is  never  afterward  contested.  In  the  inductive  sciences 
the  law  is  progress.  But  with  theology  the  case  is  different. 
As  respects  natural  religion  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  present  day  is  more  favorably  situated  than 
Thales  or  Simonides.  He  has  before  him  the  evidences  of 
design  in  the  structure  of  the  universe  which  the  early  Greeks 
had.  The  reasoning  by  which  Socrates,  in  Xenophon's  hear- 
ing, confuted  the  little  atheist,  Aristodemus,  is  exactly  the 
reasoning  of  Paley's  Natural  Theology.  Socrates  makes  the 
same  use  of  the  statues  of  Polycletus  and  the  pictures  of 
Zeuxis  which  Paley  makes  of  the  watch.  As  to  the  other 
great  question — what  becomes  of  man  after  death  ? — we  do  not 
see  that  the  highly  educated  European,  left  to  his  unassisted 
reason,  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  right  than  the  Blackfoot 
Indian.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  many  sciences  in  which  we 
surpass  the  Blackfoot  Indian  throws  the  smallest  light  upon 
the  soul  after  the  animal  life  is  extinct.  In  truth,  all  the  phi- 
losophers, ancient  or  modem,  who  have  attempted  without  the 
help  of  revelation  to  prove  the  immortality  of  man,  from  Plato 
down  to  Franklin,  appear  to.  us  to  have  failed  deplorably. 
Then  again,  all  the  great  enigmas  which  perplex  the  natural 
theologian  are  the  same  in  all  ages.  The  ingenuity  of  a 
people  just  emerging  from  barbarism  is  quite  sufficient  to 
propound  them.  The  genius  of  Locke  or  Clark  is  quite  un- 
able to  solve  them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  subtle 
speculations  touching  the  divine  attributes,  the  origin  of  evil, 
the  necessity  of  human  actions,  the  foundation  of  moral  obli- 
gation, imply  any  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture.  Such 
speculations,  on  the  contrary,  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
delight  of  intelligent  children  and  half-civilized  men.  The 
number  of  boys  is  not  small,  who,  at  fourteen,  have  thought 
enough  on  these  questions  to  be  entitled  to  the  praise  which 
Voltaire  gives  to  Zadig.  The  book  of  Job  shows  that  long 
before  letters  and  arts  were  known  to  Ionia  these  vexing 
questions  were  debated,  with  no  common  skill  and  eloquence, 
under  the  tents  of  the  Idumean  Emirs  ;  nor  has  human  rea- 
son, in  the  course  of  three  thousand  years  discovered  any 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  riddles  which  perplexed  Eliphaz 
and  Zophar.  Natural  religion  is  not  a  progressive  science, 
nor  in  our  judgment  is  it  a  useful  one.  So  far  as  the  scien- 
tists have  searched  concerning  the  origin  and  creation  of 
man,  or  speculated  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  they 
have  found,  or  at  least  disclosed,  nothing.  The  thesis  of  a 
boarding-school  girl  is  as  satisfactory  upon  all  these  ques- 
tions as  the  profoundest  reflections  of  the  most  eminent 
scientists.  If  the  Reverend  Joseph  Cook  should  deliver  a 
lecture  every  week  till  he  reaches  the  allotted  years  of  three 
score  and  ten,  he  could  never  prove  revealed  religion  to  be 
true  by  the  reasoning  drawn  from  scientific  facts,  nor  could 
all  the  scientists  of  Europe  and  America,  from  Huxley  to  Le 
Conte  disprove  the  asserted  truths  relied  upon  by  those  who 
believe  in  divine  revelation. 


We  had  finished  this  our  manuscript.  We  had  eaten  our 
dinner.  It  was  Sunday  evening.  In  our  neighborhood, 
certain  good  ladies  and  pious  men  had  engaged  in  the  work 
of  giving  religious  services  to  its  citizens,  without  distinction 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  It  was  a 
cooperative  work  of  evangelical  Christians — a  work  very 
much  to  be  commended.  This  evening  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Paine,  of  Berkeley,  was  to  preach  in  our  little  hall.  We 
attended.  A  nice-looking  young  man,  fair-faced  and  blue- 
eyed,  soft  of  speech,  low  in  tone,  choice  in  diction,  of  excel- 


lent clerical  manner.  His  sermon  was  of  mercy  and  truth, 
as  forming  the  character  of  God.  He  was  a  thinker,' and 
evidently  a  scholar.  In  glowing  language,  rich  in  illustra- 
tion, he  portrayed  the  character  of  God,  ever  existent,  un- 
limited in  power,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  infinite  in  intelli- 
gence— a  character  rounded  out  with  truth  and  mercy  into 
a  harmonious,  perfect  whole.  Man  was  an  evanescent 
creature,  created  by  God,  moulded  by  Him  ;  from  Him  he 
took  his  being,  his  direction,  his  characteristics.  He  lived 
a  mere  speck  of  time,  committed  sins  unpardonable  in  the 
sight  of  a  God  who  inexorably  punished  by  sending  him  to  an 
eternal  torment,  from  which  God's  mercy  could  never  par- 
don or  relieve  him.  Now,  this  seems  to  us  so  inconsistent 
with  God's  attributes,  so  unreasonable,  so  senseless,  so  vin- 
dictive, so  impossible,  that  our  next  week's  OUa-Podrida  will 
be  a  sermon  upon  Hell.  We  have  been  educated  to  a  pro- 
fession that  answers  back ;  so  when  we  are  compelled  to  sit 
and  listen,  to  doctrines  so  repugnant  to  our  reason,  it  chafes 
us.  If  there  is  anybody  so  utterly  good,  and  of  such  refined 
and  sensitive  feelings,  that  he  cannot  indulge  a  belief  that 
has  no  eternal  torment  in  it,  let  him  skip  our  next  week's 
Argonaut. 


We  were  in  Rome.  The  political  embarrassments  of  the 
Pope  and  King  were  recent.  Rome  had  been  declared  the 
capital  of  united  Italy,  and  Victor  Immanuel  had  secured 
the  palace  of  the  Quirinal  as  the  royal  residence.  The  Pope 
considered  himself  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  that  had  de- 
prived him  of  his  States  of  the  Church,  shorn  him  of  civil 
power,  and  made  him,  in  fact,  a  prisoner  in  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican.  The  solemn  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  were  con- 
fined to  the  churches.  The  partial  illumination  of  the  mag- 
nificent dome  of  St.  Peter's  was  only  suggestive  of  the  splen- 
did fetes  that,  at  this  season,  were  wont  to  be  given  the  Ro- 
man people.  A  Presentation  had  not  been  held  for  a  long 
time.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  receive  cards  for  the  first 
after  a  long  interval.  The  ceremony  of  the  Papal  Court  is 
exceedingly  simple.  Ladies  must  dress  in  black,  gentlemen 
in  the  costume  of  gentlemen;  children  may  appear  in  white. 
We  were  arranged  standing  upon  either  side  of.  a  long  hall. 
The  Pope  in  his  cap  and  white  robe,  preceded  by  one  or 
more  cardinals,  who  inquire  the  names  and  residences  of  per- 
sons presented,  and  introduce  them  to  his  Holiness  by  name 
and  residence,  advances,  with  a  smile,  a  pleasant  nod,  and 
some  kind  word,  along  the  line.  At  his  approach  we  all  knelt 
and  kissed  the  papal  ring,  a  splendid  jewel,  a  sparkling  dia- 
mond solitaire.  After  he  had  made  the  rounds,  ladies  kiss- 
ing his  hands,  feet,  and  garments,  children  crawling  all  over 
him,  encouraged  by  his  genial  manner,  he  returned  to  the 
end  of  the  hall,  and  quite  surprised  us  by  a  little  speech  in 
French,  the  interpretation  of  which  was  that,  if  we  all  be- 
haved ourselves  pretty  well,  we  should  meet  in  the  better 
world.  We  were  surprised  by  the  liberality  of  a  blessing 
that  embraced  us  all,  and  to  all  were  held  out  the  hope  and 
promise  of  a  heavenly  reward.  This  blessing  covered  not 
only  us,  but,  by  some  fiction  of  female  interpretation,  baskets 
and  arm-loads  of  rosaries,  books,  crosses  and  pins,  orna- 
ments that  were  brought  away  as  gifts  to  those  Catholic 
friends  who  valued  them  because  blessed  by  the  Pope.  The 
Pope  was  then,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  a  handsome  man, 
seemingly  of  active  habits,  beardless,  of  pink  and  white  com- 
plexion, like  a  ruddy  clear-faced  girl  at  the  age  when  inno- 
cence can  blush.  We  were  delighted  with  him,  and  if  we 
had  any  prejudices  against  the  Roman  church,  we  forgot 
them  in  the  presence  of  this  charming,  genial,  gentle  old 
man,  who  called  down  upon  us,  foreigners  and  heretics, 
God's  choicest  blessings.  And  then  this  incident  occurred; 
A  stiff  and  stately  Englishman  and  his  stiff  and  stately  wife, 
whose  spit  curls  were  pasted  down  her  cheeks  in  graceful 
curves  around  her  ears,  refused  to  kneel.  The  Pope  turned 
his  back  upon  them,  and  did  not  see  the  paw  that  John  Bull 
ungracefully  extended  for  a  compromising  shake.  At  table 
d'hote  that  evening,  at  the  Hotel  Costanzi,  we  heard  the  stiff 
and  stately  "  awing,  you  know,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing," 
in  explanation  of  the  fact  that  he  "  could  not  kneel  to  the 
Pope,  you  know,  for  it  could  not  be  expected,  you  see,  that 
an  Englishman  should  get  down  on  his  marrow  bones, 
and  all  that  blasted  humbug."  It  was  a  crowded  dining- 
room.  We  rose  upon  our  American  ear,  and  being  then 
in  the  habit  of  stump-speaking,  we  said  to  the  Englishman, 
rn  emphatic  manner  and  didactic  voice:  "Yes,  I  observed 
your  very  rude  and  unmannerly  violation  of  the  customs  of  a 
court  which  you  were  expected  to  know  and  comply  with,  as 
the  condition  of  your  presentation.  I  kissed  the  Pope's 
hand,  as  thousands  of  greater  and  wiser  men  have  done  for 
many  hundred  years.  ,To  kneel  before  a  sovereign,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  leader  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  peo- 
ple, I  felt  to  be  no  humiliation,  and  your  sanu,  scant  courtesy 
to  your  own  queen,  in  the  event  you  had  her  generous  permis- 
sion to  enter  her  palace,  would  have  entitled  you  to  a  rude 
expulsion."  Our  speech  was  applauded,  and  the  English- 
man, we  think,  acquiesced  in  its  truth,  as  he  only  raised  his 
eye-glass,  and  remarked,  "Aw!"  We  don't  like  English- 
men abroad. 


At  the  Bohemian  Club  lunch,  the  other  day,  Judge  Boalt 
suggested  in  view  of  the  present  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital  that  the  State  Constitution  should  be  amended  fo  read 
as  follows: 

I.  Resolved,  That  every  man  shall  have  ej 

II.  Resolved,  That  no  man  shall  have  too  mu.. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


DARKHORSE, 


A   Story  of  Sacramento   Life. 


Sacramento  lay  basking  in  the  mild  warmth  of  a  Decem- 
ber sun.  Upon  the  wide  wooden  sikewalks  of  one  of  its  wide 
and  even  now  dusty  streets,  two  persons  met.  The  dark- 
eyed,  dar-khaired,  pretty  little  lady  semi-circled  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  walk  with  that  indefinable  air,  as  of  one  who 
should  say  :  "  I  will  pass  you  with  only  the  formal  '  How  d'ye 
do,  Mr.  Valney?'" 

But  the  big  young  man  declined  to  be  satisfied  with  such 
slight  recognition,  and  meeting  her  so  fairly  that  she  could 
not  very  easily  pass  him  without  walking  through  him,  and 
with  his  big  hand  shaking  her  half  reluctantly  extended  lit- 
tle one,  asked : 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Grayson  ?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  well.     I'm  always  well." 

"And  your  mamma,  how  is  she?" 

"Oh,  she's  well;  she's  always  well,  too." 

"  Well,  really,  I'm  very  glad.  Sometimes  I  think  we  are 
not  so  thankful  as  we  ought  to  be  for  being  well.  '  Health  is 
a  great  blessing,'  as  the  Psalmist  says." 

"Goodness  gracious,  Mr.  Valney !  Was  it  the  Psalmist 
who  composed  that  familiar  quotation?" 

"I  believe  it  was  the  Psalmist     Ain't  this  a  pretty  day?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Valney,  how  can  one  of  your  well  known  aesthetic 
tastes  detract  from  the  weather  by  praising  it  with  such  a 
flippant  little  adjective  as  'pretty?'  Why,  it's  lovely,  lus- 
cious, lambent,  dreamy,  delicious,  lotusy.     'Pretty,'  oh!" 

"Yes,  it  is  delicious,  Miss  Grayson.  'Most  too  delicious 
for  this  time  of  year.  I  am  afraid  we  city  people  are  selfish, 
and  that  if  it  would  rain  it  would  be  better  for  '  the  farmer 
that  feedeth  all,'  as  Longfellow  says." 

"  Longfellow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  blind  poet." 

"  Blind  !  poor  fellow.  And  yet  it  would  make  at  least  one 
point  of  resemblance  between  him  and  Milton." 

"Ah,  I  guess  it  was  Milton  I  was  thinking  of.  But  do  you 
think  it  will  rain  soon?" 

"  Well,  really,  Mr.  Valney,  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 
Have  you  corns  ?  " 

"Have  I  corns?"  asked  Mr.  Valney,  glancing  down  at  a 
pair  of  liberally  developed  feet  looking  lumpy  and  unhappy 
in  a  pair  of  boots  a  size  too  small.  "No.  Why  do  you 
ask,  Miss  Grayson?" 

"  Nor  rheumatism  ?  " 

"  Nor  the  rheumatism,  neither." 

"  Oh,  that's  too  bad." 

"Too  bad?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Valney,  I  don't  mean  exactly  that  I  would  like 
to  have  you  suffering  from  either  bunions  or  aching  corns, 
but  then  I  noJce  that  the  only  persons  who  can  reliably 
predict  a  change  in  the  weather  are  those  who  have  either 
corns  or  rheumatism.  Why  didn't  you  go  into  the  country 
with  your  brother,  Mr.  Valney?  I  thought  he  wanted  you 
to  go." 

"  So  he  did,  but  my  tastes  are  not  rural.  I  just  gave  him 
one  look,  and  asked,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  'O  solitude, 
where  is  thy  charms  ?'" 

"  What  a  singular  thing  for  the  poet  to  say !  Very  singu- 
lar; improperly  singular,  if  solitude  had  the  smallest  plural- 
ity of  charms.  But  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer,  Mr. 
Valney.     Good  afternoon." 

"  Miss  Grayson,"  asked  Mr.  Valney,  not  accepting  the  hint 
to  open  the  way,  "can  I  call  on  you  to-night?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Valney,  unless  you  should  unfortunately  break 
your  legs  before  night,  I  should  think  you  will  be  able.  It 
is  the  exact  width  of  only  a  city  lot  from  the  door  of  your 
boarding-house  to  the  door  of  my  father's  house.  I  guess 
you  can.     How  wide  is  a  city  lot,  Mr.  Valney  ?" 

"Just  eighty  feet.  But,  oh!"  and  the  young  man  clasped 
together  a  couple  of  big  hands,  the  nail-tips  of  which  were 
not  immaculate,  "oh,  what  a  change  in  that  short  distance 
from  my  domicile  to  yours  ! " 

"  Why,  dear  me,  the  two  houses  are  exactly  alike.  They 
were  built  to  be  exactly  alike.  I  think  their  owner  must 
have  his  tenement  houses  and  their  inclosures  built  by  the 
mile  and  chopped  off  in  sections  as  required.  Just  look,  Mr. 
Valney;  the  same  nasty  cottonwood  trees,  one  half  the  year 
distilling  on  to  passing  dresses  their  odious  gum,  and  the 
other  half  wafting  their  equally  odious  pollen  ;  the  same 
picket-fence,  with  the  same  gate  in  the  same  place ;  the  same 
little  flight  of  three  steps  into  the  same  porch ;  the  same 
door  into  the  same  hall,  on  the  same  side  of  the  house;  the 
same  string  of  the  same  three  rooms,  and  the  kitchen  on  the 
other  side.  Why,  don't  you  know,  I  believe  the  affinity  be- 
tween them  is  so  perfect  that  if  one  little  ragamuffin  shies  a 
stone  and  breaks  a  window  in  Mrs.  Green's  house,  another 
little  ragamuffin  is  drawn  by  some  irresistible  architectural 
yearning  of  our  house  to  come  around  and  shy  a  stone  and 
break  the  same  window  in  it." 

"  And  yet,  Miss  Grayson,  going  from  Mrs.  Green's  house 
into  yours  is  like  going  from  earth  into  heaven." 

"Dear  me,  Mr.  Valney!  I  thought  Mrs.  Green  and  Mr. 
Hammond  had  evangelized  you  into  a  more  exalted  idea  of 
heaven.  I  am  not  so  enthusiastic  a  revivalist  as  Mrs.  Green, 
still  I  think  an  immortal  soul  has  a  right  to  hope  there  is 
more  difference  between  heaven  and  earth  than  between  two 
residences." 

"Oh,  Miss  Grayson,  (JTis  home  wherever  the  heart  is/ as 
Harte  says." 

"  He  ought  to  have  said,  *  wherever  Mrs.  Harte  is.'" 

"  And,  in  a  figurative  sense,  I  think  heaven  is  where  there 
is  such  an  angel  as  yourself." 

"Why,  Mr.  Valney,  how  very  furiously  and  irreverently 
complimentary  you  are,  and  in  broad  daylight,  and  on  the 
public  highway,  too.  Really,  I  must  not  stay  to  hear  the 
angels  so  maligned.     Good  day,  Mr.  Valney." 

"And  can  I  —  I  mean,  may  I  call  upon  you  to-night?" 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  my  mother  and  all  of  us  will  be  pleased  to 
have  you  call.     And  now  good-bye  for  the  third  time."' 

"Good-bye,  Miss  Grayson."  "And  Mr.  Valney  walked 
about  forty  feet  in  one  direction,  opened  a  little  gate,  trotted 
up  three  steps  into  a  little  porch,  crossed  it,  opened  the 
front  door,  passed  the  door  on  his  right  leading  into  the  par- 
lor, passed  the  door  on  his  right  leading  into  the  sitting- 
room,  hung  hishat  on  the  rack  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  then 
passed  down  the  narrower  hall,  and  through  the  door  in  its 


end  into  the  dining-room.  And  as  Mr.  Valney  turned  the 
knob  of  the  door  he  finished  his  soliloquy,  "  Mademoiselle 
Stuckup,  if  I  can  only  get  the  old  man  courted  up  to  the 
sticking  point,  I'll  leam  you  a  politer  way  of  talking  to  me  ; 
and  I  think  when  you're  once  my  wife  you'll  find  less  fault 
with  my  grammar,"  and  substituting  in  a  colorless,  vulgar 
face  the  self-satisfied  smirk  for  the  unlovely  expression  it  had 
taken  since  leaving  Miss  Grayson,  he  said: 

"Good  evening,  Mrs.  Green;  I  hope  I  have  not  kept 
dinner  waiting." 

"  Oh,  not  very  long,  Mr.  Valney.  I  saw  you  were  more 
pleasantly  engaged,"  said  the  plump,  pretty  little  vacuity, 
looking  up  with  what  was  meant  for  archness;  but  if  you 
had  not  soon  come  I  think  I  would  have  had  to  ring  the  din- 
ner-bell at  the  front  door." 

"  'The  dinner-bell,  that  tocsin  of  the  soul,' as  Tennyson 
says.  That  would  have  been  sure  to  bring  me,  for  even  the 
craving  for  material  food  must  be  satisfied." 

"Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Valney;  but  if  all  the  young  men  in 
California  were  only  like  you — don't  stop  me,  Mr.  Valney,  I 
do  not  say  it  out  of  any  worldly  flattery — and  would  hunger, 
as  dear  Air.  Hammond  says,  for  everlasting  dinners — I  mean 
food — what  an  Eden  this  California  would  be.  Will  you 
ask  a  blessing?" 

Mr.  Valney  asked  for  grace,  and  then  hastened  into  roasted 
wild  ducks  and  potatoes,  and  boarding-house  poetry,  and  a 
religious  flirtation  with  Mrs.  Green. 

"  Mrs.  Green,  I  declare  these  ducks  are  delicious.  What 
kind  are  they  ?     Sydney  ducks  ?  " 

"  No,  they  are  the  real  canvas-backs,  six  bits  a  pair,  Mr. 
Valney.     But  what  are  Sydney  ducks?" 

"  Sydney  ducks  are  not  real  ducks,  Mrs.  Green  ;  it  is  the 
name  used  by  Californians  to  denote  the  ex-convicts  who 
come  here  from  Australia." 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  queer  name.  But  how  did  the  convicts 
get  to  Australia?" 

"Well,  you  see,  Mrs.  Green,  in  the  early  days  they  used 
to  be  transported  there  by  England.  There  is  a  beautiful 
poem  called  '  The  Convict  Ship,5  I  forget  exactly  who  it's  by, 
and  I  don't  remember  any  of  the  piece  exactly,  except  the 
first  line,  '  It  was  morn  on  the  waters.' " 

"  Oh,  how  sweet!  By  the  same  token,  Mr.  Valney,  have 
you  given  up  the  notion  of  going  to  Australia  yourself?" 

"  Well,  not  entirely,  although  Mr.  Grayson  has  coaxed  me 
very  hard  to  remain  with  him.  I  shall  probably  know  to- 
night whether  I  shall  go  there  or  remain  here." 

"Well,  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Valney,  that  you  will  stay  here.  I 
can't  help  but  think  of  Australia  as  such  a  far-away  place. 
I  always  think  of  that  wicked  song  of  Mr.  Vivian's  that  I 
heard  before  dear  Mr.  Hammond  opened  my  eyes  to  the  sin 
of  theatre-going,  and  that  in  Australia  all  the  men  have  to 
work  on  a  tread-mill,  and  all  the  women  have  handcuffs  on 
their  wrists  and  on  their — their — limbs." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Green,  it  is  far  away,  but  God  is  there  with  a 
person  who  tries  to  do  His  will,  as — I'll  trouble  you  for  the 
celery,  please — He  is  here.  Yes,  and  He  takes  care  also  of 
those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  in  the  hollow  of 
His  hand  I  shall  feel  safe,  '  tossed  on  the  s  pume  of  the  surg- 
ing sea,  rootless  and  rover  though  I  be,'  as  Bryant  says." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Valney,  what  a  lovely  quotation.  Don't  you 
know  I  often  wonder  why  you  don't  join  our  Bohemian  So- 
ciety." 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Green,  I  at  one  time  indulged 
the  fond  hope  to  cultivate  the  muses  more  assiduously,  but 
'  the  best  laid  plans  of  men  and  mice  gang  aft  agley '  as 
Scott  says,  and  an  overruling  Providence  appears  to  have 
destined  me  for  the  more  stirring  scenes  of  business  life." 

"  I'm  so  sorry  you  haven't  got  the  time.  We  have  so  many 
really  superior  young  men  in  the  club.  All  of  the  Governor's 
private  secretaries,  and  all  of  the  State  officers'  attacheese. 
There's  Mr.  Stork,  the  beautiful  poet ;  and  there's  Mr.  Ache, 
the  beautiful  dramatist ;  and  there's  Mr.  Liver,  the  beautiful 
tragedian;  and  there's  Mr.  Ezekiel;  by  the  way,  he's  from 
Australia,  too ;  I  wonder  if  he  was  a  Sydney  duck  ;  he's  beau- 
tiful at  everything,  he's  so  self-possessed." 

"Yes,  and  there's  Mrs.  Green,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  of 
them,"  added  Mr.  Valney,  with  that  appropriately  satisfied 
air  of  one  who  has  just  said  a  good  thing. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Valney,  you  do  flatter  so.     But  I  am  afraid  I 
will  have  to  withdraw  from  the  society.     Mr.  Hammond  says 
that  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  even  the  intellect  tends  to 
make  the  human  heart  proud,  and  when  the  cruel  choice  is 
forced  upon  me  between  Mr.  Stork's  poetry  or  Mr.  Ezekiel's 
declamations,  and  everlasting  bliss,  I  must  choose  the  latter." 
"That's  true,  Mrs.  Green.     A  pure  and  contrite  heart  is 
more  to  be  prized  even  than  the  flowers  of  poesy." 
"Are  you  going  to  hear  Mr.  Hammond  to-night?" 
"  Well,  I  have  a  secular  engagement  to-night  that  will  keep 
me  absent.     But  I  trust  I  will  be  present  in  heart." 

When  Valney  and  Miss  Grayson  parted,  Miss  Grayson 
walked  about  forty  feet  in  the  other  direction,  opened  a  little 
gate,  tripped  up  three  steps  into  a  little  porch,  crossed  it, 
opened  the  front  door,  passed  the  door  on  her  right  leading 
into  the  parlor  ;  passed  the  door  on  her  left  leading  into  the 
sitting-room,  glanced  at  the  reflection  of  her  pretty,  piquant 
face  in  the  looking  glass  of  the  hat-rack  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  then  passed  down  the  narrower  hall,  and  through  the 
door  in  its  end  to  the  dining-room. 

"  Oh,  dear,  I  do  most  powerfully  and  horribly  hate  and  de- 
test him  ! " 

"  My  dear  daughter,  you  have  gone  too  long  without  your 
dinner.  You're  just  like  your  father.  It's  wonderful  how  a 
good  old-fashioned  boiled  dinner  will  change  him  from  a 
cruel  tyrant  into  thetenderest  of  men." 

"  Oh,  mamma  darling,  this  is  a  disaffection  of  the  heart 
entirely,  to  which  no  emptiness  of  the  stomach  can  add  a  par- 
ticle of  venom.  If  I  had  just  risen  from  a  month's  uninter- 
rupted dining  with  a  Roman  emperor  on  nightingales'  hearts 
and  Saddle  Rock  oysters'  tongues,  I'd  hate  and  detest  him  just 
the  same." 

"Hester,  my  dear,  don't  speak  so  very  energetically.  It 
borders  too  closely  upon  bad  manners.  Come,  sit  down ; 
you'll  really  find  this  soup  soothing.  Who  is  it  you  dislike 
so  much  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  insufferable  William  Valney,  with  his  shreds  of 
doggerel,  angled  out  of  some  conversational  gutter,  and  at- 
tributed to  respectable  writers  with  a  calmness  of  cheek  that 
is  exasperating.  What  do  you  think,  mother? — he  calls  Long- 
fellow the  blind  poet.  Ain't  this  mountain  trout  nice  ?!J 
"  It  is  nice,  Hester.     Be  careful  not  to  get  a  bone  in  your 


throat.  Now,  Hester,  don't  you  see  how  mild  your  voice  has 
grown  already?  It's  really  wonderful,  I  declare.  I've  seen 
your  father  start  in  on  a  slightly  delayed  dinner  in  a  state  of 
mind  bordering  on  the  blood-thirsty,  and  before  he  has  fin- 
ished with  the  roast  he  has  been  as  playful  as  a  kitten,  and 
by  the  time  he  has  arrived  at  the  fruit  he  has  been  as  lamb- 
like as  a — as  a — as  a — ." 

"Well,  mother,  just  say  not  so  lam-like  as  when  he 
started." 

"  Very  well,  Hester.  Let  John  change  your  plate.  So  I 
am  sure  by  the  time  dessert  is  served  you  will  speak  more 
kindly  of  Mr.  Valney  and  his  poetry." 

"  Now,  mother,  if  Mr.  Valney  had  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  dessert  he  would  have  said  '  across  the  walnuts  and  the 
wine,'  or  rather  he  would  have  said  '  Over  the  wine  and  the 
walnuts,' and  added,  with  a  knowing  leer,  'as  Homer  says.' 
But  mother,  what  is  our  friend  from  farther  India  going  to 
give  us  for  dessert  to-day  ?" 

"  Pudding,  dear.  I  don't  myself  see  anything  unusual  in 
Mr.  Valney,  notwithstanding  your  father's  admiration  for 
him;  but  certainly  there's  nothing  about  the  well-behaved 
young  man  to  call  forth  such  violent  denunciations." 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  it,  mother.  I  do  hate  him  cordially.  I 
hate  to  hear  of  him.  I  hate  to  speak  to  him.  I  hate  to  see 
his  ugly,  big  feet,  and  his  straight,  straw-colored  hair,  and 
those  invisible,  water)',  blue  eyes.  If  I  were  the  President,  I 
would  have  ever)'  man  put  in  jail  whose  eyes  would  refuse  to 
leave  their  mark  with  a  photographer." 

"Hester,  really  that's  too  bad.  Because  you  persist  in 
your  dislike  for  Mr.  Valney,  it  is  ungenerous,  even  in  the 
strictest  privacy,  to  suggest  that  he  is  capable  of  absolute 
dishonesty.  Your  father  says  he  is  a  most  upright  and  honest 
young  man,  and  that  if  he  were  only  a  little  less  rigorous — ." 
"  Rigorous  !  Father's  his  friend,  and  will  hear  or  heed  notic- 
ing that's  said  of  him  but  good.  But  what  father  deprecates 
asr  igor  there  are"others  call  a  cruel,  greedy,  coarse,  remorse- 
less enforcement  of  the  last  letter  of  the  bond.  Such  things 
are  detestable  in  an  old  man,  wretched  and  miserly,  but  they 
are  unnatural,  monstrous,  in  a  young  one  who  can't  yet  start 
anything  but  colorless  fuzz  on  his  ash-colored  cheeks — but 
for  that  matter  he  never  will  be  able  to  grow  a  manly  beard, 
anyway." 

"  I  am  really  very  sorry,  Hester,  that  you  can  not  bring 
yourself  to  like  him,  for  I  believe  your  father  would  rather 
see  you  encourage  him  than  Charles." 

"  I  ought  to  like  him.  He  is  awful  complimentary.  He 
is  as  delicately  playful  in  sentimental  dialogue  as  that  little 
bird,  the  elephant.  He  calls  this  house  heaven,  and  he  says 
I'm  an  angel.  I  thought  all  good  angels  were  blondes,  tall, 
and  with  noses  with  no  inclination  to  turn  up.  Still,  I  don't 
like  him." 

"And  how  about  Charles  Stein  ?" 
"  Well,  I  do  like  him,  mamma." 

"Ah,  I  thought  that  was  the  secret  of  your  dislike  for  Val- 
ney." 

"No,  indeed,  dear  mother,  it  is  not.  If  I  had  never 
known  Charles  I  would  none  the  less  detest  this  man.  But 
why  should  father  like  better  to  have  me  marry  Valney  than 
Charles  ?  He  thinks  that  Charles,  too,  is  upright  and  hon- 
est, for  he  intrusts  him  with  the  chief  management  of  his 
business,  notwithstanding  his  liking  for  Valney." 

"Yes,  Hester;  and  still  I  think  your  father  very  prudent. 
He  loves  his  daughter  better  than  his  business.  He  might 
trust  it  to  the  honesty  of  one  who  deals  in  mining  stocks,  but 
to  his  luck  he  wouldn't  willingly  trust  your  future  comfort." 

"  But,  mother,  there  are  lots  of  good  men  who  do  nothing 
in  the  world  but  deal  in  stocks — stockjobbers  and  brokers." 
"  True,  my  dear,  but  they  are  the  people  who  always  sell 
stocks;  they  never  buy  any,  never,  never,  never." 

"But,  mother  dear,  they  must  buy  sometimes,  or  they 
couldn't  go  on  selling  them.     Where  do  they  get  them  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  indeed,  dear,  unless  it's  in  the  mines.  I 
guess  it's  in  the  mines,  for  I  never  read  of  them  finding  any- 
thing else  in  the  mines  except  bunches  of  porphyry.  I  don't 
know  what  porphyry  is,  but  it's  something  they  never  look 
for.  Bunches  of  porphyry,  and  occasionally  a  foreman  who 
has  been  smothered  with  foul  air,  or  a  miner  who  has  fallen 
two  or  three  miles  out  of  a  bucket,  is  all  I  ever  read  of  their 
taking  out" 

"  Oh,  come,  mother,  that's  too  bad." 

"  Yes,  they  either  get  them  in  the  mines  or  buy  the  blanks 
at  the  stationers,  and  go  on  filling  them  out  forever." 

"  And  who  buys  them  all,  mammie  dear,  now  that  you're 
giving  me  the  full,  true,  and  particular  history  of  stock  brok- 
ing ? " 

"  My  dear,  I'll  give  you  the  full  list.  There  are  the  bank 
cashiers;  there  are  the  confidential  clerks;  there  are  the 
bookkeepers ;  there  are  the  county  treasurers ;  there  are  the 
lawyers,  with  their  clients  absent ;  there  are  the  administra- 
tors of  the  estates  of  deceased  friends." 

"  Yes?    And  what  becomes  of  all  of  them  ? " 
"  Well,  they  go  on  buying  as  fast  as  the  photographer,  or 
the  autographer,  or  the  printer,  or  who  ever  it  is  that  makes 
the  blanks,  can  make  them,  and  as  fast  as  the  bulls  and  the 
bears  can  make  the  up  and  down  strokes  of  their  filling  out." 
"The  bulls,  I  suppose,  make  all  the  hooks  ?" 
"Yes,  Hester,  but  the  bears  insert  their  clause.     Then 
they  think,  if  they  borrow  some  of  their  employers'  money, 
that  next  week  there  will  be  something  better  taken  out  than 
smothered  foremen,  and  porphyry,  and   shattered  miners. 
But  they  wait  and  there  isn't." 
"And  then?"  — 

"And  then  they  borrow  some  more,  and  then  some  more, 
and  then  some  more,  until  they  owe  thirty  thousand  dollars." 
"  Must  it  always  be  just  thirty  thousand  ?  " 
"Well,  it  nearly  always  is.     And  then  they — " 
"  Well,  go  on,  mamma ;  you  are  thrillingly  interesting." 
"Then,  if  they're  county  treasurers,  they  are  usually  found 
gagged  and  bound,  and  locked  up  in  their  vaults  by  a  robber, 
who  has  stolen  thirty  thousand  dollars." 
"  Well,  their  story  is  probably  true." 

"Too  true.  But  if  they're  not  county  treasurers,  they 
write  a  letter  to  their  wife.  Then  they  buy  a  six-barreled 
revolver.  I  never  could  understand  why  the  revolver  must 
have  six  barrels,  and  each  one  loaded,  but  so  it  is.  I  will 
not  shock  you,  my  pet,  with  what  follows." ' 

"  Why,  mother,  they  do  just  as  the  county  treasurer  has 
done :  consign  themselves  to  the  vault." 

"You  will  notice  this  difference,  Hester:  the  county 
treasurer   is   a  gentleman  of  subdued  desires,  who  never 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


allows  his  'vaulting  ambition  to  o'eiieap  itself,'  but  carefully 
provides  for  a  speed v  resurrection  in  this  world.  Some  of 
the  disappointed  buyers,  though,  instead  of  shooting  them- 
selves, take  strychnine.  They  are  harder  to  understand  than 
the  others.  Hester,  all  people  come  into  this  world  with 
more  or  less  colic,  but  why  they  should  choose  to  leave  with 
a  violent  and  prolonged  pain  in  the  stomach  is  beyond  my 
comprehension." 

"And  do  they  all  either  lock  themselves  up,  or  commit 
suicide? " 

"  Either  that  or  they  take  a  bad  woman  and  run  away  to 
the  American  Consul's  office  at  Mazatlan,  and  they  are  the 
most  trouble  of  all." 

"  How  is  that,  mother?" 

"  Because  we  have  no  extradition  treaty  with  that  office, 
and  it  requires  all  the  force  and  the  good  graces  of  the  Mex- 
ican Government,  and  all  the  finesse  of  San  Francisco  de- 
tectives, to  recapture  a  felon  from  it." 

"  But  surely,  mother,  you  wouldn't  rank  Charlie  with  those 
who  would  dishonestly  risk  funds  in  their  charge?  You 
know  that  even  when  he  did  buy  stock  he  was  scrupulous  to 
let  father  know  of  every  purchase." 

"Hester,  I  like  Charlie  very  much.  Really,  in  oppo- 
sition to  your  father,  I  like  him  infinitely  better  than  Mr. 
Valney.  I  know  that  his  sturdy  honesty  and  sensitive 
honor  would  recoil  from  the  first  thought  of  the  improper 
use  of  another's  money.  But  are  there  not  men  who  would 
resent  with  blood  the  whisper  that  they  had  embezzled  a 
friend's  money,  and  yet  who  habitually,  year  after  year,  em- 
bezzle the  money  of  their  wives  and  children?" 

"  But  you  can  not  find  even  that  objection  to  Charlie  now, 
for  he  has  'swored  off1  entirely." 

"  He  has  never  bought  any  since?" 

"No.  He  sold  out  everything  he  had  last  spring,  and 
promised  me  faithfully  that  he  would  never  again  buy  a 
single  share." 

"  I  am  very,  very  glad  for  his  own  sake,  for  he  is  a  truth- 
ful man,  and  I  know  what  he  says  is  truth." 

"Mother,  Mr.  Valney  will  call  on  me  this  evening.  My 
prophetic  soul  informs  me  that  he  will  be  held  off  at  arm's 
length  no  longer,  but  will  propose  to-night.  When  I  detect 
the  preliminary  symptoms  I  will  convey  the  warning  to  you 
by  a  look,  whereupon  you  must  have  something  to  do  out 
here,  and  leave  us  alone  to  fight  it  out." 

"And  what  will  you  tell  him?" 

"  I  won't  tell  him  that  I  am  surprised  and  so  forth,  unex- 
pected honor  and  so  forth,  that  I  can  not  take  him  for  a 
husband,  but  hope  to  keep  him  as  a  dear  friend,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  I'll  trust  to  the  sublimity  of  luck  and  blurt  out  in 
some  way  that,  blow  high  or  blow  low,  I  won't  marry  him  at 
all,  at  all." 

"And  what  will  he  say?" 

"  Oh,  he'll  disjoint  a  line  of  doggerel,  take  a  spin  around 
the  block,  '  have  his  brief  hour  unseen,'  go  home  and  talk 
change  of  heart  with  that  siren  of  revivals,  Mrs.  Green,  and 
finally  may  go  to  Australia.  He's  always  threatening  to  go 
there.  But  I  wouldn't  marry  him,  even  to  keep  him  from 
Botany  Bay." 

"  Well,  I  will  have  to  tell  your  father  in  the  morning.  I 
expect  he  will  come  back  by  to-night's  boat,  and  will  be 
down  early  for  breakfast.  I  must  see  to  it  myself  that  his 
christian  resignation  is  well  reinforced  by  a  cup  of  unques- 
tionable coffee,  and  a  piece  of  nice  broiled  chicken,  and  a 
light  biscuit  or  so,  before  it  is  called  upon  to  bear  the  final 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Valney." 

"That's  the  best,  the  very  best  mother  in  the  whole  world. 
Kiss  her  little  good-for-nothing.  Heigh-ho  !  I  must  go  and 
dress  so  that  Mr.  V.  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  deep  loss 
he  sustains." 

"  Dear  Hester,  you  are  such  a  thoughtful  girl." 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mrs.  Grayson,  reading  the  evening 
paper,  and  Miss  Hester  Grayson,  cross-stitching  into  a 
square  of  the  shoddiest  of  burlap  some  intricate  design  in 
crimson  zephyr  in  the  way  of  tidy,  sat  in  their  sitting-room, 
when  the  front  door  was  opened  and  shut. 

[continued  in  next  ncmber. ] 


THE  DYING  MUSICIAN, 


The  Eastern  press  undertakes  to  become  sarcastic  upon 
the  Chinese  question,  and  gives  the  following  as  reasons  why 
California  desires  to  oust  the  Chinaman.  The  reasons  are 
from  the  New  York  Graphic]  the  answers  are  ours : 

Graphic. — He  is  industrious. 
Answer. — So  is  a  flea. 

G. — He  is  frugal. 
A. — So  is  a  hog. 

G. — He  is  temperate. 
A. — So  is  a  dog. 

G. — He  works  for  less  wages. 

A. — So  does  a  horse. 

G. — He  saves  money. 

A. — So  does  a  miser. 

G. — He  is  useful  as  a  servant. 

A. — So  is  fire. 

G. — He  is  keen  at  a  bargain. 

A. — So  is  a  swindler. 

G. — He  occupies  small  space. 

A- — So  do  rats  in  a  hole. 

G. — He  lives  cheaply. 

A, — So  does  a  convict. 

G'. — He  raises  vegetables. 

A. — So  does  compost. 

G. — He  works  more  than  eight  hours. 

A. — So  does  a  mule. 

G. — He  digs  gold. 

A. — So  does  an  Indian. 

G. — He  makes  all  he  can. 

A. — So  does  a  thief. 

G. — He  keeps  all  he  gets. 

A. — So  does  a  politician. 

G. — He  beats  us  at  our  own  game. 

A. — So  does  a  gambler. 

G. — He  brings  cheap  labor. 

A. — Also  small-pox. 

G. — He  brings  no  females  to  the  country. 

A. — Except  prostitutes.  He  pays  no  taxes,  neither  per- 
forms military  duty  nor  serves  on  juries.  He  fills  our  pris- 
ons and  hospitals.  He  can  not  become  a  citizen;  he  is  a 
barbarian;  is  a  burden  to  society;  is  an  evil  example,  a 
•  nuisance,  a  moral  abomination,  a  pest,  and  steals  labor 
(which  is  bread)  from  the  poor. 


.At  the  burial  of  William  Sauer,  a  well -known  musician  of  this  city,  some 
days  since,  at  Lone  Mountain,  another  casket,  richly  ornamented  and  loaded 
with  freshly  gathered  flowers,  containing  the  remains  of  his  infant  daughter,  Lou, 
was  placed  in  the  same  grave  with  him.  This  was  in  obedience  to  his  last  re- 
quest, as  he  declared  that  throughout  his  illness  she  hovered  about  his  pillow  and 
beckoned  him  away. — Chronicle.] 

' '  Move  me  a  Little.     Turn 

My  head  from  the  garish  light. 
God  !   how  my  temples  bum. 

When  shall  the  hours  bring  night? 
So,  you  tell  me  you  can  not  hear  it — 

The  music  and  rustle  of  wings, 
Which  have  come  to  win  my  spirit 

From  brooding  on  earthly  things. 

"Yet  I,  who  am  wan  and  wasted, 

Whose  current  of  life  ebbs  slow, 
Whose  soul  flutters  now  on  the  threshold 

Awaiting  the  signal  to  go, 
Can  see,  just  close  to  my  pillow, 

A  tiny  form,  and  hear 
A  flood  of  wonderful  music 

That  seems  of  another  sphere. 

' '  For  though  they  are  strains  I  remember, 

Which  were  always  favorites  of  mine, 
They  echo  so  chastened  and  tender. 

So  full  of  an  essence  divine, 
That,  closing  my  eyes,  I  listen, 

And  feel  that  my  glorious  art 
Of  melody  here  is  gushing 

Fresh  from  an  angel's  heart. 

"Strange  that  you  can  not  hear  them, 

Strange  that  you  can  not  see 
The  infant  spirit  that  hovers 

And  whispers  and  beckons  to  me. 
Perhaps  that  my  soul,  now  drifting 

Out  on  the  mystic  tide, 
To  the  earth  and  the  earth's  sensations 

For  ever  and  aye  has  died. 

"  Hush  !     I  am  going.     Hearken  ! 
O  God !   what  a  melody  this. 
To  lie  and  listen  for  ever 

Is  all  I  could  ask  of  bliss. 
I  am  happy,  so  happy,  O  daughter  ! 

O  sweet  sounds — "    They  raised  his  head; 
Then  tenderly  back  on  the  pillow 
They  laid  the  musician — dead. 

Daniel  O'Connell.. 


IN  SOUTHERN  FRANCE, 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 


Nice,  January  4,  187S. 

Along  the  shores  of  two  of  the  many  crescent  shaped  bays 
that  mark  the  northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  is 
built  the  city  of  Nice.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  winter 
resort  of  Europe.  Here  congregate  all  classes  from  all  coun- 
tries. Many  come  for  health — more  for  pleasure;  and  hence 
the  quiet  town,  which  in  summer  sleeps  the  hot  months  away, 
in  winter  awakens  to  all  the  life  and  gayety  of  a  European 
capital. 

Old  Nice,  like  most  of  the  cities  of  other  centuries,  is  char- 
acterized by  narrow  streets,  cold,  dark,  and  disagreeable. 
The  eastern  portion  is  where  the  shipping  gathers;  and  as  no 
hills  protect  the  little  harbor,  a  splendid  breakwater  has  been 
built.  This  is  of  solid  stone,  and  looks  as  if  the  angry  sea 
might  beat  for  ever  against  its  rocky  barrier  without  reach- 
ing the  shy  ships  which  have  sought  refuge  behind  it.  It  is 
surprising  how  substantially  they  build  such  structures  over 
here— as  if  they  expected  them  to  endure  a  thousand  years. 
Doubtless  they  will;  for  scattered  all  over  these  historic  hills 
are  ruins  upon  which  the  storms  of  twenty  centuries  have 
beaten  all  but  in  vain,  for  still  they  stand  to  tell  the  tale  of 
"  a  day  that  is  dead." 

New  Nice  is  quite  modern,  with  broad  streets,  Parisian 
house,  street-cars,  and  other  reminders  of  the  present  decade. 
In  it  live  almost  exclusively  the  thousands  who  flock  here  as 
winter  takes  possession  of  northern  lands.  This  part  of  Nice 
is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  hotels,  boarding-houses, 
and  shops,  patronized  by  visitors.  During  the  season  it  is  gay 
and  lively — in  the  summer  deserted,  as  if  plague-stricken. 
To  the  northward,  crossing  the  hillsides  overlooking  the  town, 
are  scattered  innumerable  villas,  owned  almost  exclusively 
by  foreigners,  chiefly  the  English,  which  are  occupied  from 
November  till  May,  and  then  left  tenantless  till  November 
comes  again. 

Along  the  sea,  for  more  than  a  mile,  extends  the  principal 
walk  and  drive  of  the  city,  which  is  called  the  Promenade 
des  Anglaises.  Though  all  the  streets  of  Nice  are  well  at- 
tended to,  this  one  is  kept  in  the  best  possible  order.  Along 
the  inner  side  of  the  avenue  a  long  line  of  hotels  extend,  with 
their  yellow  fronts  staring  out  upon  the  sea.  The  other  walk 
is  the  favorite  one,  and  strolling  along  you  look  down  across 
the  few  rods  of  gravelly  beach  to  the  gentle  surf,  which  per- 
petually breaks  upon  the  shore.  Here  may  be  seen  any  af- 
ternoon, from  two  to  five  o'clock,  the  most  cosmopolitan  as- 
semblage the  world  perhaps  can  show.  Nobility  saunters  or 
rolls  by  with  livery;  shoddy  displays  its  more  than  royal  style; 
false  counts,  with  assumed  or  purchased  titles,  bow  to  the 
wealth  they  want  to  win;  women  more  or  less  fat,  in  loud  or 
louder  dress,  trip  on  beside  more  modest  virtue;  gamblers, 
adventurers,  and  fops  mingle  with  the  throng;  the  "lame, 
the  halt,  and  the  blind  "  limp,  or  lean,  or  follow,  or  tumble  on 
in  rolling  chairs;  and  so  on,  through  every  sort  of  humanity 
— grand,  true,  medium,  contemptible,  and  mean. 

The  corporation  of  Nice,  with  a  view  to  drawing  hither 
this  motley,  adventurous  crowd,  which  is  generally  an  ex- 
travagant one,  has  made  liberal  provision  for  its  entertain- 
ment. Every  afternoon,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  a  brass  band 
of  thirty  or  more  pieces  discourses  music  in  one  of  the  many 
public  gardens.  It  is  one  of  the  best  bands  I  ever  listened 
to,  and  its  music  is  entrancingly  beautiful.  The  strains  float 
out  upon  the  afternoon  air  with  the  melodies  we  remember 
to  have  heard  in  some  sweet  dream;  while  the  artless  sea 
plays  upon  the  shore  its  never-ending  accompaniment.  Other 
amusements  fill  up  the  day  and  night  There  are  several 
clubs — some  of  which  have  perpetual  receptions  for  daytime 
or  evening — when  dancing  is  indulged  to  any  extent.  At 
some  of  the  hotels  parties  are  nightly  affairs.  And  those  who 
find  amusement  in  cards  are  accommodated  with  all  the  fa- 
cilities for  (( a  gentleman's  game  " — with  "  a  stake  to  make  it 


interesting" — limited  always  to  two  thousand  dollars — quite 
reasonable  and  modest  sum. 

Of  course  amidst  all  this  jostling  crowd,  there  will  be 
sometimes  a  human  wreck,  whose  folly  will  be  discussed  a 
day  or  two,  and  then  forgotten  like  the  poor  victim  himself. 
One  sees  enough  to  make  him  pity  poor  humanity,  which 
weakly  builds  itself  an  icy  castle  upon  cold  pride,  which  in 
one  short  hour  melts  and  falls.  "  Smith's  Folly  " — a  villa 
erected  by  an  Englishman,  who  spent  upon  it  all  his  wealth, 
and  then,  literally  reduced  to  miser)',  had  no  means  to  live 
there,  or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter,  is  still  sometimes 
pointed  out  to  the  stranger.  And  then  one  hears  sometimes 
tales  of  shoddy  and  show,  which  have  glittered  for  a  season 
and  then  disappeared,  or  duped  better  though  too  confiding 
people.  Yet  there  are  thousands  of  the  nicest  people  of  the 
world  drawn  thither  by  the  climate,  which  though  delightful 
is  far  inferior  to  the  lovely  weather  which  beams  from  Cali- 
fornian  skies  ;  and  amid  a  society  charming  and  polished 
the  weeks  will  fly  away  all  too  quickly. 

As  one  drifts  off  toward  the  east  he  can  npt  but  notice,  un- 
less he  travel  with  closed  eyes,  the  changing  character  of  the 
people,  and  their  more  and  more  wretched  condition.  Here 
you  see  the  beginning  of  that  old  Italian  stock  which  a  few 
miles  further  on  will  appear  in  such  marked  forms.  This 
portion  of  France  has  not  been  severed-  long  enough  from 
Italy  to  lose  its  former  characteristics,  as  it  will  be  genera- 
tions ere  the  people  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  will  lose,  if  they 
ever  do,  French  customs  and  traditions.  In  Nice  you  see  a 
composite  people,  speaking  a  language  neither  French  nor 
Italian,  with  much  of  Italian  habit  mixed  with  French  influ- 
ence. The  people  have  not  the  sturdy  qualities  of  northern 
and  western  climes.  They  work  but  slowly,  and  with  a  sort 
of  spiritless  air,  as  if  they  did  not  like  it,  and  would  rather 
lounge  under  an  olive  tree,  or  beg  at  the  roadside.  But  the 
law  does  not  permit  them  to  beg,  so  they  toil.  The  other 
day  I  sat  looking  at  the  ruins  of  Ainiez,  and  at  the  church 
which  crowns  the  hillside  at  that  suburb.  Far  down  the  val- 
ley I  heard  a  chorus  of  voices  singing  a  lively  melody.  They 
were  really  fine  voices,  and  I  listened  long  with  gratified  ear. 
Upon  inquiry,  I  was  told  that  it  was  merely  a  lot  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood  who  were  out  of  work,  or  perhaps, 
who  would  not  work  if  the  facts  were  known,  who  had  as- 
sembled and  were  singing,  middle  of  the  afternoon  as  it  was, 
their  drinking  songs.  Perhaps  they  were  drinking,  too  ;  but 
at  any  rate  the  act  was  characteristic  of  the  men  and  women 
who  live  upon  these  hills,  and  cultivate  these  valleys.  I  can 
not  believe  that  this  cheerfulness,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  arises 
from  any  philosophical  view  of  life,  its  duties,  and  its  for- 
tunes, or  its  misfortunes  ;  but  rather  from  their  sheer  indiffer- 
ence to  the  fate  which  overtakes  them. 

Despite  the  law  which  forbids  begging,  a  great  deal  of  it 
is  done  here.  Some  of  it  is  done  on  the  street,  when  the 
absence  of  the  police  affords  an  opportunity  ;  a  great  deal  is 
done  on  the  avenues  and  roads  leading  into  the  country.  It 
is  mostly  confined  to  children,  or  children  accompanied  by 
some  miserable  hag,  or  grizzled,  dried  specimen  whose  ap- 
pearance seems  a  libel  upon  the  name  of  man.  I  have 
watched  some  of  these  boys,  coming  upon  them  una- 
wares, when  perhaps  they  were  at  play.  Instandy  upon  see- 
ing a  stranger  approach,  they  assume  the  most  doleful  coun- 
tenance— no  matter  what  it  was  the  moment*  before — and 
drawl  out  a  nasal  whine,  in  which  they  beg  for  sous.  What 
can  be  expected  from  a  people  taught  thus  from  infancy  to 
take  money  without  an  equivalent — to  accept  a  gratuity— 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  and  to  fawn  and  flatter  to 
get  it?  But  once  since  I  landed  on  European  shores  have  I 
had  a  gratuity  refused,  and  no  traveler  can  get  along,  even  if 
so  disposed,  without  offering  it  half  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
Such  practices  can  not  develop  an  independent,  high-spir- 
ited, and  self- repspecting  people.  There  is  one  little  crea- 
ture I  have  seen  begging  on  one  of  the  roads  leading 
from  Nice  that  seems  like  a  witch  such  as  Shakspeare  might 
use  in  his  plays.  She  is  not  more  than  three  feet  in  height 
— a  perfect  dwarf — with  a  face  wrinkled  and  yellow  as  if 
made  of  some  old  parchment.  She  frequents  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Roman  amphitheatre,  which  still  braves  the  storms  at 
Ainiez  ;  and,  as  I  have  seen  her  there,  I  have  fancied  that 
she  was  some  ghost  of  the  past  haunting  the  spots  which, 
like  herself,  belong  to  another  age.  Her  eyes  are  small  and 
expressionless,  or,  if  they  have  any  soul  in  them,  it  is  lost  in 
the  stare  she  gives  you.  Give  her  a  penny,  and  she  kisses 
her  hand  to  you  with  a  half-graceful  gesture,  and  then  moves 
on  like  some  uneasy  spirit. 

All  the  women  of  this  section  are  ugly — some  of  them 
frightfully  so.  All  of  them  are  brown,  and  have  irregular 
features,  lacking  almost  every  element  of  beauty.  In  strong 
contrast  are  some  of  the  American  girls  to  be  met  here.  In 
particular,  there  is  one  of  whom  I  have  seen  much  during 
my  stay  in  Nice.  With  regular  features,  fresh  color,  dark 
hair  brushed  smoothly  back  from  a  forehead  neither  high 
nor  low,  her  face  is  all  that  any  artist  could  ask  from  which 
to  model  his  masterpiece.  With  lithe,  slight  figure,  and 
flashing  eye,  she  stands  sometimes  upon  the  sward  of  green, 
a  perfect  picture  in  herself.  Than  lily  fair  she  is  more  fair — 
an  incarnate  sunbeam  and  a  living  song.  To-morrow  I  go 
hence,  toward  Rome's  eternal  hills  and  Egypt's  ancient 
splendor;  but  wander  in  what  lands  I  will,  and  see  what 
sights  I  may,  forever  in  my  memory  shall  I  carry  that  bright 
vision  of  graceful  beauty.  G.  F.  B. 


Mr.  Joaquin  Miller,  who  it  at  present  in  New  York,  has  a 
remarkable  umbrella.  It  has  a  silver  horse's  head  and  a  sil- 
ver bear  on  the  handle,  and  a  pendant  chain,  a  la  chatelaine, 
but  its  crowning  glory  is  the  fact  that  the  handle  of  the  cane 
is  composed  of  one  of  three  sprouts  of  a  slip  of  a  tree  once 
planted  where  Byron  was  buried  at  Newstead  Abbey.  Mr. 
Miller  secured  one  of  the  sprouts  with  considerable  difficulty, 
and  had  it  caned  into  an  umbrella  handle.  The  other  day 
he  lost  it,  and  was  in  despair.  A  short  time  after,  the  song- 
ster of  the  Sierra,  while  strolling  up  Fifth  Avenue,  encoun- 
tered a  negro  who  was  coolly  swinging  the  Byronic  umbrella 
as  though  it  had  been  destitute  of  associations  or  contempo- 
raneous human  interest — swinging  that  wand  of  the  muse 
precisely  as  if  it  had  been  a  Sairy  Gamp  affair  of  no  account 
whatever !  Ye  Gods !  Miller  snatched  the  Newstead  Abbey 
slip  from  the  despoiler's  hand,  and  it  was  some  moments  be- 
fore the  unfortunate  colored  person  could  exp!amNthat  one  of 
the  guests  at  a  reception  the  other  night  left  1  c-ious 

article  there- 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


V  i  ]ft  :fflP 

Sax  Franxisco,  February  14,  1S7S. 
Three  years  ago  the  young  gentlemen  of  this  city,  who 
had  participated  in  all  the  enjoyments,  balls,  and  receptions 
of  that  ever- memorable  winter,  conceived  the  delicate  idea 
of  showing  their  appreciation  of  kindness,  and  at  the  same 
time  "returning  the  compliment,"  by  giving  a  grand  invita- 
tion ball  to  the  ladies  of  San  Francisco.  The  idea  was  a 
good  one,  and  carried  out  with  a  success  unequaled  before 
in  this  city.  It  was  all  the  more  a  success  for  the  reason 
that  the  invitations  were  not  sent  exclusively  to  the  friends 
of  Mrs.  H.,  Mrs.  T.,  Mrs.  G.,  Mrs.  L.,  Mrs.  C,  respectively; 
but  to  the  friends  of  all  these  ladies — all  the  circles  and  every 
"  clique  "  (in  high  society,  of  course)  were  represented.  The 
ball  was  a  brilliant  one,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  feud  or 
open  jealousy  between  two  then  very  prominent  families,  1 
don't  believe  we  ever  had  a  more  enjoyable  affair.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  occasion  was  not  forgotten,  and  that  our 
young  gentlemen  have  thought  of  renewing  this  year,  what 
was  such  a  success  three  years  ago.  Next  Thursday,  the 
2 1  st  inst.,  is  the  day  fixed,  and  Redmen's  Hall,  on  Post 
Street,  the  place  selected.  The  invitations  will  not  exceed, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  at  the  utmost,  including  the  gentlemen 
who  subscribe.  The  first  portion  of  the  evening  will  be  de- 
voted to  regular  dances  ;  at  twelve  the  German,  or  more 
properly  the  "  cotillon  "  (as  it  is  termed  in  France),  will  be 
introduced.  It  promises  to  be  the  handsomest  ever  given  in 
this  city.  The  committee,  some  time  ago,  sent  to  New  York 
an  order  for  the  latest  and  most  exquisite  "  favors,"  which 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  (that  is  to  say  those  who  will  be 
"  favored  ")  will,  no  doubt,  cherish  and  keep  as  a  "souvenir" 
of  the  occasion.  The  guests  will  be  received  by  Mrs.  Wm. 
Gwin,  Mrs.  John  McMullin,  Mrs.  David  D.  Colton,  Mrs.  W. 
T.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Dr.  H.  H.  Toland,  and  Mrs.  John  S. 
Hager,  who  have  kindly  volunteered  to  do  the  honors  of  the 
evening — a  more  select  and  fashionable  "  reception  commit- 
tee'1 could  not  have  been  selected.  These  names  alone  are 
sufficient  to  guarantee  the  success  of  the  affair,  which  I  shall 
take  pleasure  in  recording,  with  you  permission,  next  Satur- 
day. The  reception  given  last  Friday,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G., 
of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  was  enjoyed  by  everybody,  The 
quests  began  to  arrive  at  nine  o'clock — and  "  leave  taking  " 
was  inaugurated  at  one,  and  continued  till  two.  Miss  S.  has 
a  very  striking  appearance,  and  is  quite  pretty ;  of  course  she 
was  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  gentlemen  flocked  around 
her  during  the  whole  evening.  Miss  C.  looked  as  handsome 
and  stately  as  ever  ;  she  received  the  attention  of  many,  and 
one  in  particular.  Miss  S.,  the  little  "  brunette,"  was  present, 
with  all  her  usual  vivacity  and  pleasing  little  ways.  Sorry  her 
card  was  full  so  early.  I  noticed  in  the  crowd  of  young  peo- 
ple, a  little  lady,  evidently  in  her  "  teens,"  who,  in  my  eyes, 
was  the  prettiest  one  of  the  fair  sex  present.  Her  bright  color, 
dark  hair,  and  sparkling  eyes  were  much  admired.  How 
natural  she  appeared — how  unaffected.  Her  dress,  plain 
white,  was  trimmed  with  smilax,  cut  fresh  that  evening  ;  near 
her  heart  an  exquisite  red  japonica  ;  in  her  hair  a  white  rose. 
All  real ;  nothing  artificial.  Neither  Brown  nor  I  knew  the 
young  lady  in  question — and  were  unfortunate  in  not  being 
able  to  obtain  an  introduction  ;  but  we  could  not  help  talk- 
ing about  her  all  the  way  home,  and  over  our  late  cigar  that 
evening  at  the  Palace  Brown  remarked  :  "  What  a  pity  it 
is,  Jones,  that  there  is  so  much  of  the  artificial  about  our 
young  society  ladies.  Why  don't  they  study  the  sweet 
simplicity  we  have  seen  this  evening?  Why  do  they  ignore 
the  beautiful,  by  scouting  all  that  is  simple,  sweet,  and 
natural?  Why  this  inevitable  'make-up,'  as  tire  actors  call 
it — this  attempt  to  deceive?  I  wonder  if  women  ever  re- 
flect, Jones,  on  the  effect  this  artificial  flummery  has  on 
those  for  whose  express  benefit  the  accomplishment  is 
studied.  Men,  as  a  rule,  have  sense  enough  to  see  through 
the  chromo  finish,  and  smile  at  the  charms  stuck  on  for  an 
evening.  A  woman  who  paints  acknowledges  to  the  world 
that  s/ie,  as  vain  as  she  is,  is  not  satisfied  with  her  own  ap- 
pearance, and  that  her  charms,  if  any,  are  scarce  and  fading, 
and  some  attraction,  which  she  does  not  possess,  must  be 
invented.  She  paints  1  She  gives  her  cheeks,  her  eyes,  and 
her  hair  a  color  other  than  that  which  nature  bestowed  on 
her.  She  thinks  she  is  made  more  attractive  and  is  ad- 
mired, and  yet  her  action  (in  painting)  proclaims,  in  most 
unequivocal  language,  that,  not  being  what  she  would  like  to 
be,  and  convinced  of  her  own  defects,  she  must  fly  to  pow- 
der, paint,  and  pencil.  If  a  woman,  and  a  vain  one  at  that, 
acknowledges  to  the  world  that  she  herself  is  dissatisfied, 
and  conscious  of  her  ugliness,  how  can  she  expect  others  to 
give  her  the  admiration  she  denies  herself?  Simple-minded 
must  she  be,  if  the  idea  ever  penetrated  her  head — short- 
sighted must  she  be,  if  she  can  not  see  her  folly."  I  ap- 
plauded Brown's  idea  of  the  "  beautiful  simple,"  but  thought 
his  remarks  were  rather  "  sweeping,"  when  he  referred  to 
the  young  ladies  of  San  Francisco  generally.  "  I  refer,'1  he 
retorted,  "  to  those  ladies,  married  and  unmarried,  who  use 
paint,  blonde  their  hair,  and  darken  their  eyes.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  great  many  who  would  not  think  of  doing 
such  things,  and  these  have  my  most  sincere  admira- 
t:on."  When  Brown  begins  to  talk,  there  is  no  stop- 
ping him;  so  I  will  refrain  for  the  present  (but  will 
r:c-  promise  for  the  future)  from  recording  any  more  of 
iiis  remarks,  no  matter  how  salient  or  effective.  A  let- 
~  I  received  the  other  day  from  the  National  Capital 
informs  me  that  -Mrs.  Christmas  and  her  daughter  are  in 


Washington ;  the  latter  quite  a  belle.  Society  had  hoped 
that  these  two  charming  ladies  would  return  to  this  city,  but 
it  seems  not.  Mrs.  C.  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
elegantly  dressed  ladies  that  ever  visited  this  coast.  How 
like  a  duchess  when  she  entered  the  parlors  of  our  Taylor 
Street  and  Rincon  Hill  mansions!  Whether  they  will  re- 
main in  Washington  is  doubtful,  for  everything  there,  as 
here,  is  perfectly  dull.  Although  the  season  is  in  its  height, 
society  is  at  a  standstill  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
None  of  the  Cabinet  ladies  have,  as  yet,  given  their  grand 
receptions.  It  is  said  that  Secretary  Evarts  will  give  a  grand 
ball,  next  month,  in  his  apartments  in  the  Executive  Man 
sion.  The  ball  at  the  Japnese  Embassy  was  a  novelty,  and 
was  attended  by  all  the  notables  and  foreign  embassadors. 
The  event  so  far  was  the  grand  reception  given  by  the  Span- 
ish Minister  and  his  lady,  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  their 
King  to  the  Princess  Mercedes.  Madame  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  ladies  at  the  Capital,  and  on  this  occasion  she 
wore  diamonds  such  as  were  never  seen  in  this  country  be- 
fore. Mrs.  Hayes'  receptions  continue,  of  course.  Strange 
that  this  lady,  the  first  in  the  country,  should  appear  at  eight 
receptions  attired  in  the  same  dress !  One  of,  if  not  the 
most,  noted  ladies  in  Washington  is  Mrs.  Spencer,  wife  of 
the  Senator,  who,  on  account  of  her  beauty  and  past  career 
as  an  actress,  attracts  universal  attention.  She  attends  all 
the  receptions  at  the  White  House,  and  is  diametrically  the 
opposite  of  Mrs.  Hayes  in  every  respect.  Lord  Dufferin, 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  is  the  guest  of  Sir  Edward 
Thornton.  The  two  are  seen  constantly  together.  Mrs.  J., 
wife  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  is  living  very  quietly.  I 
wonder  if  she  would  not  like  to  return  to  San  Francisco  and 
consort  once  more  with  her  old  friends?  How  glad  we 
would  be  to  welcome  her  back  once  more.  It  was  with 
much  regret  that  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph,  who 
was  here  on  a  visit  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  He  had  made 
the  tour  of  the  world,  spent  some  time  in  Paris,  and  had  gone 
to  New  York  to  attend  to  some  business,  when  he  was  taken 
away.  He  left  many  friends  in  San  Francisco.  The  an- 
nouncement is  made  of  the  engagement  of  a  young  gentle- 
men of  this  city  (who,  with  all  the  cunning  of  a  fox,  has 
captured  one  of  our  most  charming  young  ladies)  and  the 
youngest  daughter  of  one  of  Nevada's  ex-Senators.  The 
ceremony  will  take  place  on  the  9th  proximo.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  attend  the  reception  which  followed  the 
marriage  ceremony  of  the  oldest  sister  in  Washington  a  few 
years  ago.  It  was  a  brilliant  affair,  and  the  subject  of  con- 
versation for  weeks  all  over  the  country.  I  am  told  that 
Miss  DeR.  is  shortly  to  marry  an  army  officer,  while  her  sis- 
ter, who  is  in  Washington,  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
wealthy  Bostonian.  The  Only  Joxes. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  thus  gossips  about 
San  Francisco  society  :  "  It  has  been  an  unusually  dull  sea- 
son for  society  people  this  winter.  All  the  big  people,  with 
the  big  houses,  seem  inclined  to  hibernate  for  the  present. 
All  the  small  people,  with  small  houses,  have  no  places  to  go 
to,  and  cannot  do  much  in  circumscribed  quarters.  The 
Haggins  and  Tevises,  leaders  par  excellence  of  society,  enliv- 
ened last  winter  with  some  charming  receptions,  which  they 
have  discontinued  this  year.  The  Tevises  since  then  have 
lost  two  daughters,  or  gained  two  sons,  as  the  case  may  be 
— one  of  them,  by  the  way,  a  son  of  John  C.  Breckenridge — 
have  given  themselves  up  wholly  to  the  charms  of  the 
domestic  circle.  The  Haggins,  who  are  relatives  of  the  Tevis 
family,  are  a  little  scattered.  The  head  of  the  family  is  en- 
gaged in  defending  himself  in  the  big  land-grab  case  in  Visa- 
lia,  so  that  they  are  not  even  seen  in  the  Park,  where  the 
treasures  of  their  stable  were  the  wonder  of  admiring  eyes. 
The  Coltons  have  given  one  musical  reception  and  a  kettle- 
drum, and  then  closed  their  doors.  The  Stantords  have 
given  one  juvenile  party  for  their  son  and  heir — an  only 
child — whose  gold  spoon  is  unusually  golden.  Mark  Hop- 
kins has  not  yet  finished  the  great  turreted  house,  which 
looks  more  like  a  mediaeval  castle  than  the  modern  residence 
of  a  modern  Croesus.  The  Floods  and  O'Briens  never  enter- 
tain largely.  The  Lathams  are  packing  up  for  a  European 
trip.  The  hops  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  which  were  quite  a 
feature  of  last  year's  gay  winter,  have  not  been  revived. 
When  none  of  the  big  people  set  the  ball  rolling,  what  are 
the  little  people  to  do  ?  The  dressmakers  and  the  dry  goods 
men  are  in  despair.  No  society  entertainments  means  very 
little  money  in  circulation  for  luxuries.  Every  one  who  has 
any  money  is  getting  ready  for  the  Paris  Exposition,  where 
they  will  easily  find  opportunity  to  spend  it  all.  The  Gwin 
family  are  making  a  little  ripple  in  this  stagnation  in  the 
world  of  pleasure  by  a  series  of  receptions,  in  which  amateur 
theatricals  are  the  leading  feature.  The  Gwins  are  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Southern  element  here,  although  that  place  would 
seem  to  belong  to  the  Haggins  and  Tevises,  by  virtue  of  their 
longer  and  more  continued  residence.  Dr.  Gwin,  as  he  is 
always  called  here,  has  changed  little  with  the  passage  of 
years,  since  time  first  laid  the  ineffacable  mark  upon  him. 
His  lint-white  hair  does  not  stream  upon  his  neck  in  such 
length  as  he  once  permitted,  but  his  strong,  massive,  ruddy 
face  stands  out  from  its  white  frame  as  marked  as  always. 
His  appearance  is  eminently  picturesque,  and  he  looks  like 
the  King  of  all  the  Patriarchs.  His  old  political  ambition 
flickered  briefly  during  the  Senatorial  campaign,  but  the 
flame  was  not  strong.  He  did  not  want  the  chair  very-  badly. 
He  is  probably  as  shrewd  a  manipulator  as  in  his  palmiest 
days,  but  he  has  given  himself  over  almost  entirely  to  home 
pleasures,  where  he  is  the  idol  of  an  exceedingly  interesting 
family.  He  is  a  most  inveterate  card-player,  and  many  vis- 
itors are  apt  to  find  him  engaged  in  the  simplicities  of  casino 
or  the  intricacies  of  cribbage.  Also,  he  inclines  to  "pedro." 
Do  you  play  it  in  Chicago  ?  If  not,  commence  forthwith. 
But,  like  a  true  American,  he  loves  best  the  American  game 
of  poker.  Be  the  stake  big  or  little,  his  enjoyment  is  thorough. 
He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  has  won  and  lost  hundreds 
of  dollars  at  poker,  and  won  and  lost  thousands  of  beans  at 
bean-poker,  yet  found  it  impossible  to  say  into  which  game 
he  entered  with  keenest  avidity.  He  came  back  to  San 
Francisco  some  ten  years  since  quite  broken  in  fortune,  but 
he  interested  himself  in  mines,  not  in  stocks,  and  is  fast  get- 
ting rich  again." 

Weedsport,  New  York,  is  paying  up  its  church  debts  by 
"kissing  bees."  One  kiss  for  ten  cents,  or  three  for  a  quar- 
ter, are  the  ruling  quotations. 

Colonel  Fred  Grant  is  now  a  resident  of  San  Francisco. 


ABOUT  WOMEN, 


A  witty  French  writer  says:  "Men  only  remember  women 
who  forget  themselves." 

Mar)'  A.  Lathbury  is  a  new  artist  who  is  making  money 
and  fame  in  preparing  illustrations  for  books. 

The  Chicago  Baptist  Theological  Seminar)-  has  two  worn-, 
en  students.  They  are  studying  for  the  ministry  in  the  same 
class  with  their  husbands. 

Charlotte  L.  McLane,  who  died  recently  at  Syracuse,  was 
the  finest  soprano  singer  of  Central  New  Y'ork.  She  had 
many  offers  to  go  upon  the  lyric  stage,  but  declined  them  all. 

Mile.  Albani,  who  recently  made  her  debut  as  Lucia  at  the 
Theatre  Italiens  in  Paris,  was  called  before  the  curtain  seven 
or  eight  times  in  succession,  and  literally  covered  with 
flowers. 

The  ladies  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  maintain  six  "Women's 
Clubs"  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Among  them  are  a 
"  Shakspeare  Club"  and  an  "Art  Club."  They  are  all 
flourishing,  and  have  been  organized  at  least  five  years. 

The  authoress  of  the  new  work  entitled  "The  Art  of 
Beauty,"  argues  that  it  is  no  worse  for  a  lady  with  a  jaun- 
diced complexion  to  paint  and  powder,  providing  she  does  U 
judiciously,  than  for  a  bald-headed  man  to  wear  false  hair. 

Theology  gets  a  little  mixed  up  in  the  youthful  mind. 
"  Who  made  you  ?  "  asked  a  teacher  of  a  little  girl.  She  an- 
swered: "God  made  me  that  length,"  putting  her  hands 
about  twelve  inches  apart,  "  and  I  growed  the  rest  myself." 

Bertha  Yon  Hillern's  example  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  "  Ladies'  Walking  Club "  in  Washington,  its  members 
pledging  themselves  to  eat  an  oatmeal  breakfast,  put  on  a 
loose,  light  bloomer  walking-dress,  and  take  a  long  walk  in 
the  country  at  least  three  times  a  week. 

Miss  Esther  Alice  Merkleham,  Jefferson's  great-grand- 
daughter, holds  a  $1000  clerkship  in  the  copying  division  of 
the  Interior  Department.  She  unites  the  blood  of  the  Jeffer- 
sons  and  Randolphs  in  her  veins,  is  an  occasional  writer  for 
the  papers,  and  the  author  of  a  popular  little  Sunday  School 
book,  Lost  Pearls. 

Mercedes  of  Spain  is  a  fair,  sweet-looking  maiden  with  a 
round,  girlish  face,  extremely  winning  and  attractive.  She 
is  intelligent,  gentle  and  amiable.  Worth,  by  the  way,  has 
been  making  her  a  court-dress  in  crimson  velvet,  embroi- 
dered with  lions  and  castles  in  gold  and  silver,  the  blended 
crests  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon. 

On  being  asked  recently,  in  Washington,  what  was  the 
secret  of  her  perpetual  youth,  Mrs.  Myra  Clark  Gaines,  who 
is  now  over  eighty  years  of  age,  replied:  "Soap  and  water 
and  a  clear  conscience."  She  has  fought  the  courts  for 
thirty-four  years,  finally  winning  the  battle,  and  some  people 
consider  her  the  best  chancer)'  lawyer  in  the  country. 

Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  en- 
gaged with  Charles  Bradlaugh  in  circulating  what  a  jury  of 
Englishmen  condemn  as  objectionable  matter,  is  the  wife  of 
an  English  clergyman,  Reverend  Frank  Besant.  Differing 
on  religious  subjects,  they  separated  without  scandal  on  either 
side,  the  husband  taking  one  of  the  two  children,  a  boy,  and 
the  wife  the  girl. 

Queen  Mercedes  receives  no  annual  allowance  from  the 
Spanish  nation,  but  should  she  survive  her  husband  an  an- 
nual pension  of  $50,000  will  be  settled  upon  her.  By  the 
way,  Alfonso's  Premier,  Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo,  played  a 
very  clever  trick  upon  the  opposition.  He  gave  out  that  he 
and  the  Cabinet  were  unutterably  opposed  to  the  King's 
marriage,  and  in  favor  of  a  union  with  a  German  princess. 
This  was  enough  for  the  opposition,  which  at  once  came  out 
boldly  in  support  of  the  marriage.  When  it  had  thus  com- 
mitted itself  the  Government  showed  its  true  hand. 

The  weekly  dances  at  Harvard  have  not  been  well  at- 
tended this  winter,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  students  to  in- 
vite girls  from  Boston.  This  has  been  charged  to  the  cus- 
tom of  presenting  costly  flowers  at  germans.  The  college 
newspaper  says  :  "  It  is  our  desire  to  correct  the  impression 
as  far  as  we  can,  using  as  our  authority  the  assurance  of 
many  ladies  that  partners  are  all  they  demand  for  the  evening. 
Full  satisfaction  will  be  given  the  ladies  by  the  certainty  that 
they  will  not  be  left  to  ornament  the  corners." 

A  Maine  school-girl,  who  declared  in  her  graduation  es- 
say last  fall  that  she  intended  to  earn  her  own  living,  and 
this  statement  having  been  copied  into  the  local  paper  on 
account  of  the  graduation  exercises  in  question,  was  recently 
married  to  a  Cincinnati  iron  merchant.  He  had  seen  the 
paper  referred  to,  sought  out  the  author  of  the  essay,  and 
persuaded  her  to  let  him  earn  a  living  for  both.  Who  can 
estimate  the  influence  this  fact  will  have  on  the  tone  of  grad- 
uation essays  this  year? 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  Americans  to  hear  of  the  great  so- 
cial success  Miss  Minnie  (Paran)  Stevens  is  meeting  with  in 
England.  After  having  been  courted  by  the  highest  aristoc- 
racy, Miss  Stevens  has  been  invited  for  a  ten  days'  stay  at 
Sandringham,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  seat,  where  she  in  enjoy- 
ing herself  exceedingly.  The  Prince  Imperial  of  France  is 
at  the  same  time  as  Miss  Stevens  a  guest  of  the  house.  Miss 
Stevens  was  invited  to  go  to  Hamilton  Castle  with  the  prin- 
cess in  the  royal  train  to  meet  the  Archduke  Reiner,  of  Aus- 
tria, the  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

The  sentiment  of  the  following  epigrams  on  women  pro- 
claims their  Gallic  origin  : 

All  the  ill  we  say  of  women  is  only  a  precaution  of  our 
pride.  We  hasten  to  proclaim  ourselves  duped  by  them  lest 
it  should  be  discovered  that  we  are  the  dupes  ourselves. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  rarer  nowadays  :  the  woman 
who  knows  herself,  or  the  girl  that  doesn't. 

There  is  this  essential  difference  between  vice  and  virtue  : 
one  is  nearly  always  a  state  of  being,  while  the  other  is  as 
generally  a  way  of  thinking. 

Lost  women  are  those  found  everywhere. 

For  many  a  woman  virtue  is  only  an  advantage  which  it 
is  well  to  have  over  a  rival. 

It  is  infinitely  more  odious  for  a  woman  to  bargain  about 
herself  than  to  sell  herself. 

The  German  woman  is  covered,  the  Englishwoman  clothed, 
the  Frenchwoman  dressed;  fashions  are  created  in  Paris, 
copied  in  France,  and  run  into  the  ground  abroad. 

The  average  female  dresses  for  her  lover  or  her  husband, 
the  girl  for  her  rivals ;  but  only  the  true  woman  for  herself, 
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OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD  FAVORITES, 


IX.-THE    FORSAKEN   GARDEN. 


^n  a  coign  of  the  cliff,  between  lowland  and  highland, 
By  the  sea -down's  edge,  between  windward  and  lee, 

"Walled  round  with  rocks   as  an  inland  island, 
The  ghost  of  a  garden  fronts  the  sea, 

A  girdle  of  brushwood  and  thorn  incloses 

The  steep,  square  slope  of  the  blossomless  bed, 

Where  the  weeds  that  grew  green  from  the  graves  of  its  roses 
Now  lie  dead. 

The  fields  fall  southward,  abrupt  and  broken, 

To  the  low  last  edge  of  the  long  lone  land. 
3f  a  step  should  sound,  or  a  word  be  spoken. 

Would  a  ghost  not  rise  at  the  strange  guest's  hand? 
So  long  have  the  gray  bare  walks  lain  guestless, 

--Through  branches  and  briars  if  a  man  make  way, 
He  shall  find  no  life  but  the  sea -winds  restless 
Night  and  day. 

The  dense  hard  passage  is  blind  and^stifled, 

That  crawls  by  a  track  none  turn  to  climb. 
The  straight  waste  place  that  the  years  have  rifled 

Of  all  but  the  thorns  that  are  touched  not  of  time. 
The  thorns  he  spares  when  the  rose  is  taken  ; 

The  rocks  are  left  when  he  wastes  the  plain. 
'The  wind  that  wanders,  the  weeds  wind-shaken, 
These  remain. 

Not  a  flower  to  be  pressed  of  the  foot  that  falls  not; 

As  the  heart  of  a  dead  man,  the  seed-plots  are  dry  ; 
From  the  thicket  of  thorns  whence  the  nightingale  calls  not, 

Could  she  call,  there  were  never  a  rose  to  reply. 
'Over  the  meadows  that  blossom  and  wither 

Rings  but  the  note  of  a  sea-bird's  song; 
i Only  the  sun  and  the  rain  come  hither 
All  year  long. 

The  sun  burns  sere,  and  the  rain  dishevels 

One  gaunt  bleak  blossom  of  scentless  breath. 
Only  the  wind  here  hovers  and  revels. 

In  a  round  where  life  seems  barren  as  death, 
Here  there  was  laughing  of  old,  there  was  weeping, 

Haply  o[  lovers  none  ever  will  know. 
Whose  eyes  went  seaward  a  hundred  sleeping 
Years  ago. 

Heart  handfast  in  heart  as  they  stood,   "Look  thither," 

Did  he  whisper.     "Look  forth  from  the  flowers  to  the  sea; 

For  the  foam-flowers  endure  when  the  rose-blossoms  wither, 
And  men  that  love  lightly  may  die — but  we?" 

And  the  same  wind  sang  and  the  same  waves  whitened, 
And  or  ever  the  garden's  last  petals  were  shed, 

In  the  lips  that  had  whispered,  the  eyes  that  had  lightened, 
Love  was  dead. 

Or  they  loved  their  life  through  and  then  went  thither? 

And  were  one  to  the  end? — but  what  end,  who  knows? 
Love,  deep  as  the  sea,  as  a  rose  must  wither, 

As  the  rose-red  seaweed  that  mocks  the  rose. 
Shall  the  dead  take  thought  for  the  dead  to  love  them  ? 

What  love  was  ever  so  deep  as  a  grave? 
They  are  loveless  now  as  the  grass  above  them, 
Or  the  wave. 

All  are  as  one  now,  roses  and  lovers ; 

Not  known  to  the  cliff,  and  the  fields,  and  the  sea. 
Not  a  breath  of  the  time  that  has  been  hovers 

In  the  air,  now  soft  with  a  summer  to  be. 
Not  a  breath  shall  there  sweeten  the  seasons  hereafter 

Of  the  flowers  or  lovers,  that  laugh  now  or  weep, 
When,  as  they  that  are  free  now  of  weeping  and  laughter. 
We  shall  sleep. 

Here  death  may  deal  not  again  forever; 

Here  change  may  come  not  till  all  change  end. 
Prom  the  graves  they  have  made  they  shall  rise  up  never, 

Who  have  left  nought  living  to  ravage  and  rend. 
Earth,  stones,  and  thorns  of  the  wild  ground  growing, 

While  the  sun  and  the  rain  live,  these  shall  be ; 
Till  a  last  wind's  breath  upon  all  these  blowing 
Rolls  the  sea; 

Till  the  slow  sea  rise  and  the  sheer  cliff  crumble. 
Till  terrace  and  meadow  the  deep  gulfs  drink. 

Till  the  strength  of  the  waves  of  the  high  tides  humble, 
The  fields  that  lessen,  the  rocks  that  shrink. 

Here  now,  in  his  triumph,  where  all  things  falter. 

Stretched  out  on  the  spoils  that  his  own  hand  spread, 

Like  a  god  self-slain,  on  his  own  strange  altar 

Death  lies  dead.  A.  C.  Swinburne. 


THE  COMING  DRUNKARD, 


Last  Thursday  afternoon,  a  very  dignified  looking  individ- 
ual, with  a  meaning  smile  on  his  face,  and  a  little  knot  of  blue 
ribbon  on  the  left  lapel  of  his  coat,  walked  into  the  editorial 
room  of  this  hebdomadal,  and  took  a  seat  beside  the  editorial 
desk. 

Pointing  to  the  little  knot  of  blue  ribbon,  he  asked  :  "  I 
presume  you  know  the  significance  of  this  ? "  We  replied 
that  we  did.  It  was  the  insignia  of  the  Murphy  movement 
— the  color  of  the  foes  of  the  cup  that  cheers  the  inebriate. 

"Well,"  continued  the  unannounced  visitor,  "I  am  not  here 
to  solicit  your  name  to  any  temperance  pledge,  as  you  prob- 
ably have  by  this  time  suspected.  Though  a  victim  to  the 
movement,  I  have  no  desire  to  swell  the  list.  But  let  me  in- 
form you  confidentially  that  I  have  suffered — suffered,  God 
knows  how  much,  from  an  inordinate  appetite  for  rum.  A 
week  or  so  ago  I  was  induced  at  one  of  the  meetings  to  take  the 
pledge  for  a  month.  I  gave  my  note  of  hand  for  thirty  days 
just  as  a  flyer,  and  since  that  time  I  have  not  only  not  tasted 
a  drop  of  liquor,  but  I  have  suffered  more  for  the  want  of 
strong  drink  than  my  friends  ever  did  before  from  the  effects  of 
it.  You  don't  know,  and  I  can't  explain,  the  kind  of  a  maniac 
I  was  in  trying  to  keep  that  pledge.  It  was  a  terrific  strug- 
gle. Appetite  demanded,  the  pledge  denied,  and  there  was 
danger  of  my  becoming  a  howling  maniac,  when  in  a  mo- 
ment of  delirium  I  accidentally  discovered  a  panacea,  an  an- 
tidote—no, a  substitute  for  the  expense  and  disgrace  and 
discomfort  of  getting  drunk,  and  the  means  of  evading  the 
most  iron-clad  temperance  pledge  that  can  be  thrust  into 
one's  face. 

"  Have  you  the  time  and  patience  to  listen  to  the  details 
of  my  discovery  ?  " 

We  replied  that  both  conditions  were  at  his  disposal. 

"Then,"' said  the  stranger,  "  I  mean  to  fly  right  at  you 
with  the  facts.  You  understand,  probably,  the  theory  of  a 
good,  responsible  drunk ;  have  probably  been  in  that  sublime 
and  satisfactory  condition  yourself.  The  principle  involved 
seems  to  be  simply  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  so  that  it 


makes  no  material  difference  whether  the  subject  puts  a  lit- 
tle rum  in  his  stomach  or  stands  on  his  head  a  little;  an  in- 
creased flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  excites  that  organ,  and  he 
is  exhilarated.  Now  you  may  smile,  but  I  confront  you  with 
book  authority.  Here  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Hammonds  on  the 
brain.  He  relates  the  story  of  a  circus-tumbler,  who  found 
an  exhilaration  almost  equivalent  to  that  produced  by  a  glass 
of  genuine  "tanglefoot"  in  merely  standing  on  his  head. 
And  here,  in  Bancrofts  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific^  it  tells 
how  the  squaw  nurses  of  the  Western  tribes  made  it  an 
established  thing,  in  their  treatment  of  weakly  babies,  to  in- 
vert them  for  a  few  hours  ever)'  day  by  way  of  a  stimulant. 
Being  inverted  or  held  up  by  one  leg,  a  baby  does  not  strive 
nor  cry,  but  wears  a  look  of  infinite  comfort,  mingled  with 
eveiyr  indication  of  amusement,  and  experiences  undoubtedly 
all  the  delights  and  sensations  of  a  fellow  two-thirds  full  of 
soft  toddy,  and  leaning  up  against  a  bar.  Thus,  you  will 
see,  that  the  thing  is  not  absolutely  new — nothing  is,  I  be- 
lieve they  say,  under  the  sun — but  I  claim  to  give  a  species 
of  practicability  to  the  theory.  But  you  say  that  the  scheme 
is  too  ungainly  to  become  popular;  that  the  discomfort  of 
standing  on  one's  head  for  the  purpose  of  getting  drunk  off- 
sets the  economy  and  respectability  of  the  operation.  This 
would  be  the  case,  if  you  wanted  to  become  an  accomplished 
toper  at  once.  But  take  it  gradually,  my  dear  fellow.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  fling  your  feet  in  the  air  to  start  yourself  on 
the  way  to  ruin,  but  by  simply  turning  round  several  times 
as  in  a  waltz,  or  by  merely  stooping  till  you  can  look  back  be- 
tween your  legs  at  that  bookcase  yonder,  you  may  take  the 
first  step  on  the  alluring  path.  Your  eye  will  brighten,  your 
cheek  will  blush,  your  tongue  will  be  loosened,  and,  unless 
some  careless  hand  tips  you  over  so  that  your  wits  get  up- 
permost again,  the  accumulating  excitement  of  the  position 
will  lead  you  by  degrees,  but  with  a  horrible  certainty,  to  ex- 
tend first  one  le"g  falteringly  and  then  the  other,  till  you  are 
utterly  wrong  side  up  and  wholly  lost.  This  is  a  complete 
drunk  under  the  new  method.  You  see  it  is  quiet,  inexpen- 
sive, and  a  novelty.  Its  possibilities  are  immense,  and  the 
degrees  of  drunkenness  depend  entirely  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  blood  is  handled.  If  you  have  studied  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  heart,  you  must  know  that  it  is  a  double 
affair,  each  half,  as  it  were,  having  two  cavities  ;  one  pumps 
the  blood  out,  the  other  receives  it  in.  The  quantity  of  blood 
pumped  out  of  the  heart  at  every  pulsation  is,  perhaps,  two 
ounces,  or  about  four  table  spoonfuls.  As  this  takes  place 
sixty  or  seventy  times  a  minute,  there  are  about  fifty  barrels 
of  blood  pumped  out  ever}'  twenty-four  hours  by  a  good, 
strong,  reliable  heart.  Now,  the  more  of  this  blood  that  can 
be  sent  humming  through  the  brain,  the  more  fun  the  indi- 
vidual can  have.  Whisky,  put  in  the  stomach  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  produces  an  effect  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  brain,  in  from  thirty  to  forty'  seconds.  The  new  scheme 
brings  about  the  same  effect  almost  instantly.  Moreover, 
the  effect  differs  with  individuals.  The  heart  beats  faster  in 
a  woman  than  in  a  man ;  hence  the  topers  of  the  new  school 
will  be  mostly  from  the  other  sex,  thus  virtually  turning  the 
tables,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  upsetting  the  furniture 
on  us.  A  small -statured  man  will  feel  the  effect  quicker 
than  a  tall  one,  and  a  quick-tempered  person  will  enjoy  the 
sensation  greater  than  an  even-tempered  one.  Mental  emo- 
tions figure  largely  in  the  effect.  Fear  and  grief  are  now 
held  responsible  for  much  of  the  drunkenness  and  woe; 
under  the  new  dispensation,  joy  and  anger,  by  making  the 
heart  beat  faster,  are  the  emotions  that  will  most  likely  drag 
down  to  dissipation  and  crime.  Where  once,  through  fear 
of  being  caught  in  an  embezzlement,  or  grief  at  the  loss  of 
margins,  you  have  even  wished  that  you  were  dead,  now  a 
sudden  rise  in  stocks  or  a  row  with  your  mother-in-law 
would  be  likely  to  send  you  to  a  suicide's  grave.  Where 
once  you  drowned  your  stomach  with  the  vile  compound  of 
the  saloon,  when  the  world  frowned,  and  it  was  wet  and 
cold,  and  things  looked  blue,  you  can  now  hitch  a  slip-noose 
about  your  despondent  heels,  and  hoist  them  up  by  means 
of  a  pulley,  till  the  throbbing  brain  is  easy  and  your  melan- 
choly thoughts  at  rest.  Instead  of  the  married  man 
going  home,  as  he  now  does,  lumbering  up  the  lounge, 
spoiling  the  carpet  with  the  contents  of  a  rebellious 
stomach,  and  making  a  mess  of  things  generally,  he 
will  steer  straight  for  the  closet  where  the  new  hoisting 
apparatus  is  located,  and  the  pleadings  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren will  not  avail  to  keep  the  husband  and  father  from 
elevating  himself,  and  once  in  the  proper  position,  he 
can,  if  he  wants  to,  totter  wrong  side  up  to  his  account  with 
all  his  imperfections  on  his  head.  I  tell  you  this  theory  of 
mine  is  a  big  thing.  True,  I  have  pictured  extreme  cases. 
True  again,  that  I  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  con- 
sequences of  a  general  introduction  of  this  simple  stimulant. 
I  admit  that  it  is  a  trifle  awkward  for  women.  But  men  of 
taste  will  soften  down  their  topsy-turvy  position  by  various 
contrivances,  and  strive  to  fling  around  them  the  charm,  ch£ci 
and  glamour  of  a  cultivated  conviviality.  Pickering  would  in 
this  state  see  Charley  de  Young  in  an  entirely  different  light 
from  that  in  which  he  now  views  the  proprietor  of  the  live 
journal,  and  de  Young,  from  a  like  position  and  state  of  mind, 
would  forget  his  narrow  prejudices  and  affiliate  with  Fitch. 
And  so  it  would  go  through  the  whole  community,  the  new 
vice  leavening  up  the  whole  selfish  lump,  and  making  us 
happier,  more  genial,  and  better.  No  money  being  required 
by  the  inebriate,  no  homes  would  be  desolated.  The  stimu- 
lant being  always  on  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
quiet,  peaceful,  and  inexpensive  drunk  in  one's  own  room. 
It  does  away  with  crime,  for  a  drunkard  on  the  new  plan  is 
perfectly  powerless  to  do  harm,  unless  you  go  fooling  around 
his  heels.  It  turns  thousands  of  dollars  into  legitimate  ave- 
nues of  trade,  by  doing  away  with  the  saloon  and  whisky 
business ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  it  switches  from  the  track 
these  periodical  temperance  crusades,  gives  the  pledge- 
signers  relief,  and  relegates  the  blue  ribbon  to  its  proper 
place — the  horn  of  a  prize  bull. 

"  Now,  sir,  if  you  will  promise  to  give  these  few  points  ex- 
pression in  your  valuable  journal,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me, 
and  immensely  benefit  your  suffering  fellows." 

The  promise  was  given,  and  the  theory  you  have  read. 


A  recent  Belgian  publication  shows  that  the  actual  popu- 
lation of  the  earth  is  about  a  thousand  millions,  about 
equally  divided  between  males  and  females.  Ever)*  year 
about  33,000,000  die ;  every  day,  91,334;  every  hour,  3,780; 
every  minute,  60.     Therefore,  there  is  a  death  every  second. 


LA  CREME  DES  CHRONIQUES, 


What  the  Wits  of  Paris   Find  to  Say  in  their  Papers. 


Concerning  women  and  religion :  Religion  is  the  only 
form  of  the  romantic  that  certain  feminine  minds  can  appre- 
ciate, and  the  only  dose  of  it  they  can  stand. 

The  man  who  finds  adorable  in  woman  the  childishnesses 
of  her  passion  shrugs  his  shoulders  at  what  he  calls  the  puer- 
ilities of  her  superstition.  What  seemed  to  him  quite  natural 
when  he  was  the  object  becomes  sheer  madness  when  God  is. 

Religion  occupies  the  life  of  the  devotee  more  than  her 
heart ;  just  the  contrary'  with  the  pious  woman. 

Civil  marriages !  Poor  lawmakers  who  could  not  under- 
stand what  an  abyss  there  must  be  for  a  woman's  heart  be- 
tween a  sacrament  and  a  formality ! 

How  little  a  woman  knows  of  theology  !  She  makes  God 
the  confidant  of  her  errors  and  forgets  that  all  the  while  He 
was  witness  of  them. 


The  theatre  was  crowded,  and  the  journalist  asked  of  the 
box-keeper  to  find  him  a  seat  wherever  she  could. 

"I've  got  it,"  she  said,  suddenly;  "just  the  thing.  There 
is  a  lady  all  alone  ;  I'll  give  you  a  seat  by  her." 

"  But,"  objects  the  journalist,  "  I  have  not  the  honor  of  the 
lady's  acquaintance,  and  she  may  have  some  reluctance 
about —  " 

"O  Lord,  no!  I'll  answer  for  you;  I'll  tell  her  you  are 
my  brother." 

The  neat-handed  Phyllis  lets  fall  a  beautiful  and  costly 
Japanese  platter  that  (praised  be  the  gods  !)  is  not  smashed. 

"  You  were  lucky,"  says  the  mistress. 

"  No,  ma'am ;  it  was  the  dish  that  was  lucky,"  says  the 
maid. 


"Yes,  mamma,  I  took  three  lumps  of  sugar  out  of  the  cup- 
board," says  the  little  girl,  contritely. 

"  That  was  very  naughty,  indeed,  but  as  you  have  con- 
fessed it  I  shall  forgive  you.     Go,  and  sin  no  more." 

"  Then  give  me  the  other  lump — I  only  took  two." 

Dialogue  between  two  Bohemians  : 

"  Would,  oh,  would  that  I  had  fifty  thousand  a  year.     I 
know  what  I'd  do." 
"What?" 
"  Nothing." 


His  friend  was  rather  surprised  to  see  him  in  a  box  at  a 
performance  of  "  The  Stranger,"  accompanied  by  an  elderly 
lady  who  was  weeping  a  quart  a  scene,  wherefore  he  said 
unto  him  as  they  returned,  chewing  each  a  clove,  "  What  in 
the  name  of  the  forty-and-nine  Iraaums  brings  you  here?" 

"  Oh,  that's  my  mother-in-law,"  he  replied,  "  who  is  as  ten- 
der-hearted at  the  theatre  as  she  isn't  at  home  ;  so  I  humor 
the  old  lady  by  bringing  her  here." 

"  But  isn't  it  rather  monotonous  for  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  cry." 

As  they  were  taking  their  oysters  the  lady  gave  a  little 
scream  of  rapture,  and  detached  from  one  of  the  bivalves 
that  fell  to  her  share  a  pearl.  "  I  wonder  ?  "  she  said,  as  she 
examined  it  closely,  "  if  it  is  worth  anyting.  There  does  seem 
to  be  a  flaw  in  it." 

Her  lord  and  master  inspects  it  critically  and  returns  it 
with  a  sapient  shake  of  the  head. 

"Bogus,  sure,"  he  says ;  "they  can't  afford  to  give  real  pearls 
with  oysters  at  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen." 

At  dinner  the  host  introduces  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
company  a  splendid  truffled  pheasant,  amid  murmurs  of  ad. 
miration. 

"  Isn't  it  a  beauty ; "  he  says,  "  Doctor  So-and-so  gave  it  to 
me — killed  it  himself." 

"  Aw,  what  was  he  treating  for  ? "  exclaimed  one  of  the 
guests. 

A  goes  round  town  loudly  complaining  to  everybody  that 
B  had  called  him  an  ass,  an  idiot,  and  so  on.  Everybody 
goes  to  B  to  learn  whether  this  is  true. 

"True?"  says  B,  "why,  certainly  it  is  true;  but  I  called 
him  all  that  in  the  strictest  secrecy,  and  I  thought  he  had  a 
sufficient  sense  of  honor  to  keep  my  confidence." 

Gustave  Brion,  the  clever  painter,  who  died  not  long  ago, 
was,  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  as  hard  up  as  many  of  his 
craft  have  been,  and  once  upon  a  time  arrived  at  the  CaftJ 
de  Fleurus  in  attire  that  was  far  from  belying  his  poverty. 

"  See  here,  my  dear  boy,"  said  a  friend,  taking  him  aside, 
"do  you  know  the  elbows  are  clean  out  of  your  overcoat?" 

"Oh,  I  know,"  said  Brion,  with  a  bitter  smile;  "but  ge- 
nius, you  know,  always  makes  a  hole  for  itself." 

D'Enery,  the  dramatist,  the  other  day  summoned  a  hack, 
and  bade  the  coachman  drive  him  to  such  a  place.  Ulti- 
mately they  arrived  there,  but  after  many  stoppages  and  a 
journey  made  at  a  snail's  pace. 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  author,  gently,  "you  should  have 
told  me  that  that  horse  was  N.  G." 

"That  horse  N.  G.?"  wrathfully  replied  the  coachman; 
"why,  that's  the  best  horse  on  the  stand;  2.14  on  a  plank 
road,  or  no  sale." 

"Oh!"  said  the  dramatist,  meekly,  "then  the  horse  ought 
to  have  told  me  that  you  were  N.  G."  And  he  calmly  en- 
tered the  house,  leaving  a  petrified  hackman  outside. 


A  valet  was  granted  permission  by  his  master  to  go  and 
see  the  new  comedy  that  has  taken  Paris  by  storm — The 
Club.  He  declined,  alleging  that  he  had  been  present  at  the 
"first  representation  " — a  favor  his  master  could  not  obtain. 


The  following  description  from  the  Home  Journal's  report 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Ball,  represents  the  Pacific  slope: 
"  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Bell,  of  San  Francisco,  is  a  beautiful  blonde 
with  elegant  form  and  carriage.  Garnet-colored  ->atin,  with 
draper)'  of  point  lace,  caught  gracefully  with  autumn  'eaves, 
cut  in  the  neck,  with  duchesse  sleeves.  Oman  ■ 
lace  with  pendant  bearing  the  coat  of  arn.s  of 
which  the  eagle's  eyes  were  good  sized  diamenr 
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A  "  Little  Classic  "  volume  from  Bret  Harte,  The  Sto>  y  of 
a  Mtm\  is  in  press  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

Mr.  Ben.  Perlcy  Poore  has  published  a  directory  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress.  It  is  well  written,  but  the  plot  is  not 
good. 

Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  the  Western  poet  and  essayist,  is 
about  so  publish  a  new  prose  volume  entitled  Between  the 
Gates. 

The  government  has  offered  Bayard  Taylor,  the  translator 
of  Goethe,  the  mission  to  Berlin,  and  if  he  is  sharp  he  will 
Goethe. 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  several  new  poems  almost  ready  to  be 
put  into  print.  One  of  them  is  like  the  "  Northern  Farmer" 
in  style. 


Mr.  Walt.  Whitman,  who  is  now  in  his  59th  year,  is  pre- 
paring a  new  book  containing  prose  and  poetry,  which  he 
intends  to  call  Far  and  Near  at  jg. 


Prof.  Swing  says  in  his  paper,  the  Alliance,  that  the  recent 
raid  on  hell  has  proved  a  failure,  having  left  us  exactly  where 
we  were  before — namely,  in  the  dark. 


The  copyright  of  the  musical  works  of  Mendelssohn  ex- 
pired on  the  1  st  of  January,  but  the  musical  tyro  will  find 
them  just  as  difficult  to  wrestle  with  as  ever. 

On  the  2d  of  this  month  the  London  Athenaum  completed 
its  fiftieth  anniversary.  In  1830  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  whose  son  now  owns  it. 


Nobody's  Husband  is  to  succed  That  Husband  of  Mine  in 
Lee  &  SheparcTs  50-cent  series.  The  author  of  the  latter 
trifle  is  said  to  be  engaged  on  a  novel  of  more  ambitious 
purport. 


The  principal  London  publishers  are  each  anxious  to  give 
to  the  public  Henry  M.  Stanley's  account  of  his  African  dis- 
coveries, but  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.  will  probably  have  the 
profitable  task. 

"Sola,"  the  author  of  that  queer  book,  An  American  Girl, 
and  Her  Four  Years  in  a  Boy's  College,  is  now  known  to  be 
Miss  "Jo"  Anderson,  a  graduate  of  the  Ann  Arbor  University 
in  the  class  of  75. 

Prof.  Max  Muller  is  engineering  the  tremendous  work  of 
translating  all  the  chief  Bibles  of  the  East  into  the  languages 
of  Europe,  on  which  scholars  are  now  engaged  in  the  great 
centres  of  learning. 


Gail  Hamilton  has  concluded  her  series  of  letters  in  the 
Whitelaw-  Tribune,  and  says  that  the  old-time  fathers  of  the 
republic  were  as  much  given  to  fraud  and  corruption  to  ob- 
tain political  ends  as  their  illegitimate  sons  who  at  present 
fill  the  congressional  seats. 


The  second  volume  of  M.  Taine's  work  on  the  Begin- 
nings of  Co7itempo?'ary  Trance,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will 
be  published  soon.  This  volume,  which  will  be  entitled 
The  Revolutioji,  will  contain  many  new  details  about  the 
way  in  which  the  French  people  made  use  of  their  freedom. 


Bret  Harte's  Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar,  which  has  had  its 
run  on  the  stage,  where  it  was  not  so  successful  it  will  be 
remembered,  as  the  author  and  leading  actor  thought  it 
ought  to  be,  is  now  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  another 
public  in  a  book.  Boston,  speaking  through  the  Advertiser, 
pronounces  it  "  undeniably  coarse." 


On  the  front  of  a  house  in  Albert  terrace,  Knight  sbridge, 
London,  has  been  recently  painted,  in  large  letters,  the  in- 
scription, "Naboth's  Vineyard."  The  house  is  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  and  the  legend  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
a  prevalent  idea  that  some  one  covets  the  site,  desiring  to 
pull  down  the  modest  tenements  and  erect^magnificent  man- 
sions. 


Mr.  Gladstone  is  disposed  to  connect  the  earliest  remains 
found  by  Schlicmann  at  Mycenae,  especially  those  of  the 
tombs,  with  the  family  and  fate  of  the  family  of  Agamem- 
non. He  inclines  to  the  idea  that  one  of  the  bodies  repre- 
sented may  be  that  of  the  King  of  Men ;  but  the  beautiful 
preservation  of  the  teeth  suggests  a  greater  youth  than  that 
possessed  by  the  Greek  leader  of  the  alliance  against  Troy. 

Wilkie  Collins  is  taken  to  task  by  the  Publishers'  Circular, 
London,  for  flouting  history  in  the  face,  while  attempting  the 
assumed  fidelity  of  Defoe.  In  his  Duel  in  Heme  Wood,  he 
starts  with  a  telegram  from  a  lawyer's  clerk  to  his  firm  in 
1S17,  sends  his  heroine  by  an  ordinary  or  express  train  to 
Bath  or  Cheltenham  in  the  same  year,  1S17,  and  makes  one 
of  his  characters  look  on  his  last  two  sovereigns  in  the  same 
year. 


The  cuts  in  Clarence  Cook's  House  Beautiful  were  sold  by 
the  Scribners  to  Macmillan  &  Co.,  of  London,  and  have  been 
published  by  them  in  a  series  of  three  books  called  The 
Drawing  Room,  The  Dining  Room,  and  The  Bed  Room. 
Some  of  the  cuts  have  been  copied  into  The  Portfolio  as  fine 
specimens  of  English  workmanship,  their  American  origin 
not  being  known  to  the  editors  of  that  journal. 


St.  Petersburg,  January  11. — Yesterday  we  buried  our 
poet,  NekrassofF.  All  the  literary  and  artistic  world  of  this 
metropolis  was  present;  the  tomb  was  covered  with  artificial 
and  natural  flowers.  M.  Gortchakoff,  clergyman  of  the 
University,  delivered  an  oration,  in  which  he  rendered  a  due 
tribute  to  the  popular  style  and  the  popular  feelings  of  the 
poet.  Nekrassoff  was  of  humble  origin,  and  a  female  beggar 
educated  him  at  her  cost,  so  that  he  went  into  college  wear- 
rig  her  overcoat.  Afterward  he  became  a  happy  card  player. 
His  moral  elevation  was  not  equal  to  his  intellect.  He  was 
the  editor  of  the  National  Annals^  a  monthly  review. 


The  literary  executors  of  Thiers  are  reported  to  be  actively 
at  work  on  his  papers.  He  has  left  a  complete  work  on 
"  the  financial  negotiations  concluded  with  Germany  as  to 
the  payment  of  the  indemnity  of  the  war,  and  the  arrange- 
ments made  with  bankers,  etc.,  to  conclude  the  business; 
fragments  relating  many  political  events  of  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe;  and  the  history  of  certain  episodes  in  the  time  of 
his  own  Presidency." 


The  death  of  George  Cruikshank  removes  one  of  the  great- 
est of  English  comic  artists.  His  name  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  Dickens,  for  his  illustrations  caught  more 
of  the  spirit  of  the  great  novelist's  creations  than  those  of  any 
other  artist  who  has  attempted  the  difficult  task  of  speaking 
to  the  eye  as  Dickens  did  to  the  mind.  He  died  in  a  green 
old  age,  after  having  helped  to  educate  and  please  nearly  two 
generations  of  Englishmen. 

A  new  biography  of  the  poet  Shelley  says  that  his  coadju- 
tor in  the  early  volume,  Poems  by  Victor  and  Casire,  was  his 
sister  Elizabeth,  and  not  Miss  Harriet  Grove;  and  that  Shel- 
ley himself  discovered  the  insertion  in  that  volume  of  a  poem 
pirated  from  Monk  Lewis,  and  he  thereupon  ordered  the  edi- 
tion to  be  destroyed,  which  bereaves  Shelleyites  of  the  long- 
flickering  hope  of  discovering  some  day  a  copy  of  this  cu- 
riosity of  literature. 


At  a  recent  spelling  reform  conference  in  London,  Professor 
Gladstone  stated  that  it  was  found,  on  comparing  the  progress 
made  in  education  by  English  children  with  the  progress 
made  by  children  in  some  continental  countries,  where  spell- 
ing was  more  simple,  that  the  foreign  children  learn  to  read 
and  spell  with  striking  rapidity.  If,  for  instance,  the  English 
language  had  a  spelling  as  simple  as  the  Italian,  there  would 
be  a  saving  in  the  school-life  of  every  English  child  of  1,000 
hours. 


Disraeli  the  elder  is  so  well  known  by  his  Curiosities  of 
Literature  that  he  is  forgotten  as  a  poet.  But  in  iSo3john 
Murray  published  Narrative  Poems,  by  I.  ]y Israeli.  A 
critic  of  the  day  says:  "We  are  indebted  for  this  elegant 
production  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  D'Israeli,  who  has  before  so  of- 
ten, in  the  various  literary  shapes  of  an  essayist,  a  satirist, 
and  a  writer  of  romance,  contributed  to  the  public  stock  of 
moral  instruction  and  harmless  amusement."  The  romances 
are  nowadays  as  much  forgotten  as  the  poems. 


The  following  characteristic  note  from  Mr.  Greeley  has  just 
been  printed  in  the  Hartford  Times: 

"Office  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  ) 
New  York,  January  4,  1S69.  J 
"Dear  Sir  : — I  prefer  not  to  lecture  in  so  large  a  place  as 
Hartford,  unless  I  am  really  wanted  there  ;  and  the  fact  that 
I  am  asked  to  lecture  for  half  price  convinces  me  that  I  am 
not  wanted.  So  let  me  wait  a  year  or  two,  till  I  shall  be 
more  in  demand  in  your  city  than  I  am  now. 

"  Yours  truly,  Horace  Greeley. 

"To  Sec'y  of  the  Young  Men's  Literary  Society,  Hartford." 

The  next  volume  of  Longfellow's  Poems  of  Places,  to 
appear  this  month,  will  consist  of  poems  relating  to  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Greek  mythology  will  occupy  the  first  few  pages 
of  the  volume,  after  which  will  be  given  such  poems  as  refer 
to  the  old  historic  cities,  mountains  and  rivers  of  Greece,  be- 
ginning with  Athens.  Ancient  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  like 
Homer,  Pindar,  /Eschylus,  Aristophanes,  Simonides,  Ovid. 
Virgil,  and  Catullus,  unite  with  such  modern  poets  as  Byron, 
Lander,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Mrs.  Browning,  Swinburne,  Fitz 
Greene  Halleck,  E.  A.  Poe,  J.  R.  Lowell,  and  others  in  cele- 
brating these.  Among  the  poems,  few  in  number,  relating  to 
Turkey,  are  pieces  by  Lord  Houghton  and  Mr.  Longfellow 
himself. 


A  collective  exhibit  of  American  publishers  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  is  now  assured.  It  will  be  participated  in  by 
Messrs.  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  Harper  &  Bros.,  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Taylor,  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  E.  Steiger,  University  Publishing  Company,  J.  Wiley 
&  Sons  of  New  York  City,  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.,  L.  Prang 
&  Co.,  Ginn  &  Heath,  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  of  Boston,  G.  &  C. 
Merriam  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts;  Claxton,  Remson  & 
Haffelfinger;  Gebbie  &  Barrie,  Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  the  old- 
est publishing  house  in  the  country,  and  Henry  C.  Lea  of 
Philadelphia.  A  catalogue  will  be  printed  with  descriptive 
notices  of  the  houses  participating,  which  the  proprietors  of 
"  Riverside  Press  "  promise  to  make  a  creditable  specimen  of 
American  typography.    • 


BOOKS    OF   THE   WEEK. 


A  uthor.  Title.  Publisher.  Pria 

Stretton  (H.),  Through  a  Needle's  Eye (D.  M.  &  Co.)  $i   50 

Froth ingham  (O.  B.),  Gerrit  Smith,  a  Biography (P.  Sons)  2 

May  (Sir  T.  E.),  Democracy  in  Europe,  2  vols (W.  J.  W.l  5 

Davis  (R.  H.),  A  Law  unto  Herself (J.  B.  L.  &  Co.) 

Verne  (Jules).  To  the  Sun? (C,  R.  &  H.) 

The  Complete  Preacher,  containing  the  Sermons  on  Hell,  8vo,  paper 

Braithwaile's  Retrospect  for  January,  1878 1 

Church  (Rev.  A.  J.),  Stories  from  Homer 2 

Kip  (Rt.  Rev.  W.  I.).  Double  Witness  of  the  Church.     New  edition. 

(E.  P.  D.  &  Co.)  1 

Pallisser  (G.  &  C)  American  Cottage  Homes (A.  J.  B.  S:  Co.)  5 

Montgomery  (Zach.),  Poison  Fountain (A.  Roman  &  Co.)  1 

Shea  O-  G.),  Lives  of  the  Popes (T.  K.)  4 

Brennan  (Rev.  R.),  Life  of  Pope  Pius  IX (B.  Bros.)  2 


POETS  OF  CALIFORNIA, -II. 


BRET  HARTE. 

Francis  Bret  Harte  was  born  in  Albany,  New  York,  in 
1839.  While  he  was  yet  a  child  he  lost  his  father,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Albany  Female  Seminar)'.  In  1S54  he  came  to 
California,  where  lie  tried  his  hand  at  many  things,  being 
in  turn  a  school-teacher,  a  miner,  an  express  messenger,  and 
a  compositor  in  a  newspaper  office  in  Eureka.  In  1857  he 
came  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  worked  first  as  a  composi- 
tor, and  then  as  editor  of  The  Golden  Era.  He  contributed 
to  the  daily  papers,  as  well  as  to  The  Californtan,  a  literary 
weekly,  in  the  management  of  which  he  was  concerned.  In 
1S64  he  was  appointed  as  Secretary  to  the  Branch  Mint,  a 
position  which  gave  him  ample  time  to  devote  to  literature. 
In  this  period,  "John  Burns  of  Gettysburg,"  "The  Pliocene 
Skull"  (a  remarkably  clever  invitation  of  Dr.  Holmes'  "De 
Sauty"),  "The  Society  upon  the  Stanislow,"  "How  are  you, 
Sanitary?"  and  many  other  poems,  were  written.  In  July, 
1868,  The  Overland  Monthly  was  published,  in  the  pages  of 
which  in  the  following  month  appeared  ."The  Luck  of  Roar- 
ing Camp,"  followed  in  the  January  number  of  the  next  year 
by  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat."  "Plain  Language  from 
Truthful  James,"  better  known  as  "The  Heathen  Chinee," 
was  first  published  in  The  Overland  for  September,  1870. 
Aj'ac-siniile  of  the  original  MS.  of  Jhese  remarkable  verses 
was  lately  published  in  The  Argonaut.  In  the  spring  of 
1871  Mr.  Harte  resigned  his  editorial  position,  declined'lhe 
professorship  of  Recent  Literature  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  returned  to  his  native  State.  Since  then  he  has 
contributed  to  Set-liner's,  The  Atlantic,  and  other  Eastern 
magazines  and  papers.  His  longest  and  most  elaborate 
(though  certainly  not  his  best)  work  is  the  novel,  Gabriel 
Conroy,  which  appeared  in  Scrtbner's. 

As  a  poet  his  lame  will  most  probably  rest  on  his  Califor- 
iiian poems.  These  are  in  turn  humorous,  patjietic,  abrupt, 
profane,  and  eccentric,  and  every  one  of  them  as  quick  as 
published  was  caught  on  the  tidal  wave  of  popularity.  Mr. 
Harte  would  prefer-to  be  known  as  the  author  of  some  other 
poem  than  "  The  Heathen  Chinee,"  yet  this  seems  to  be  the 
most  popular.  But  beautiful  as  are  many  of  Mr.  Harte's 
poems,  it  is  not  as  a  poet  he  has  achieved  his  highest  repu- 
tation. The  pathos  and  humor  of  some  of  his  short  stories 
— notably,  "Miggles,"  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,"  and 
"The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp" — make  them  far  more  per- 
fect as  works  of  art  than  any  of  his  metrical  compositions. 
W. 

Dickens  in  Camp. 

Above  the  pines  the  moon  was  slowly  drifting, 

The  river  sang  below ; 
The  dim  Sierras,  far  beyond,  uplifting 

Their  minarets  of  snow. 

The  roaring  camp-fire,  with  rude  humor,  painted 

The  ruddy  tints  of  health 
On  haggard  face  and  form  that  drooped  and  fainted 

In  the  fierce  race  for  wealth; 

Till  one  arose,  and  from  his  pack's  scant  treasure 

A  hoarded  volume  drew. 
And  cards  were  dropped  from  hands  of  listless  leisure 

To  hear  the  tale  anew. 

And  then,  while  round  them  shadows  gathered  faster, 

And.  as  the  firelight  fell, 
He  read  aloud  the  book  wherein  the  master 

Had  writ  of  "Little  Nell." 

Perhaps  'twas  boyish  fancy — for  the  reader 

Was  youngest  of  them  all — 
Eut,  as  he  read,  from  clustering  pine  and  cedar 

A  silence  seemed  to  fall. 

The  fir-trees,  gathering  closer  in  the  shadows, 

Listened  in  every  spray, 
While  the  whole  camp,  with  "Nell"  on  English  meadows, 

Wandered  and  lost  their  way. 

And  so,  in  mountain  solitudes,  o'ertaken 

As  bjy  some  spell  divine, 
Their  cares  dropped  from  them  like  the  needles  shaken 

From  out  the  gusty  pine. 

Lost  is  that  camp,  and  wasted  all  its  fire. 

And  he  who  wrought  the  spell? 
Ah,  towering  pine  and  stately  Kentish  spire, 

Ye  have  one  tale  to  tell ! 

Lost  is  that  camp :   but  let  its  fragrant  story 
Blend  with  the  breath  that  thrills 
With  hop-vines'  incense  all  the  pensive  glory 

That  fills  the  Kentish  hills. 

And  on  that  grave,  where  English  oak  and  holly 

And  laurel  wreaths  entwine, 
Deem  it  not  all  a  too  presumptuous  folly — 

This  spray  of  Western  pine. 


"Jim,' 
Say,  there  !     P'r'aps 
Some  o'  you  chaps 

Might  know  Jim  Wild? 
Well — no  offense; 
Thar  ain't  no  sense 

In  gittin'  riled. 

Jim  was  my  chum 

Up  on  the  Bar. 
That's  why  I  come 

Down  from  up  yar, 
Lookin  for  Jim. 
Thank  ye,  sir !     You 
Ain't  of  that  crew — 

Blest  if  you  are ! 

Money  ?    Not  much  ; 

That  ain't  my  kind; 
I  ain't  no  such. 

Rum?    I  don't  mind, 
Seein'  it's  you. 

Well,  this  yer  Jim, 
Did  you  know  him? 
Jess  'bout  your  size — 
Same  kind  of  eyes  ; 

Well,  that  is  strange! 

Why,  it's  two  year 

Since  he  came  here 
Sick,  for  a  change. 

Well  here's  to  us : 
Eh? 


The  h —  you  say  ! 

Dead? 
That  little  cuss? 

What  makes  you  star — 

You  over  thar? 

Can't  a  man  drop 
's  glass  in  yer  shop 

But  you  must  r'ar? 
It  wouldn't  take 

—  D —  much  to  break 

You  and  your  bar. 

Dead! 

Poor— little — Jim! 
Why,  thar  was  me, 
Jones  and  Bob  Lee, 
Harry  and  Ben — 
No -account  men  — 

Then  to  take  him! 

Well,  thar—    Good-bye! 
No  more,  sir.     I  — 

Eh? 
What's  that  you  say? 
Why,  dern  it !    Sho  ! 
No  ?    Yes !     By  jo  ! 

Sold! 
Sold!    Why,  you  limb! 
You  ornery, 
m~    Derned  old 
Long-legged  Jim ! 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


GENERAL  SUTTER'S  DIARY, -IV, 


Concluding:  Chapters  of  Early  California  History. 


March  2 1  th,  1 S4S,  threatened  by  a  band  of  Robers,  from  the 
Red  Woods  at  San  Francisquito  near  Santa  Clara. 

April  2d,  Mr.  Humphrey  a  regular  Miner  arrived,  and  left 
for  Columa  with  Wimmer  &  Marshall,  entered  with  them  in 
Mining  furnished  Indians,  teams  and  provisions  to  this  Com- 
pany, and  as  I  was  loosing  instead  making  something,  I  left 
this  Company  as  a  Partner.  Some  of  the  Neighbors,  while 
the  Mormons  left,  became  likewise  the  Goldfeverand  went  to 
the  Mountains  prospecting  and  soon  afterwards  moved  up  to 
.digg  and  wash  Gold,  and  some  of  them  with  great  success. 

April  16th,  Mr.  Gray  (from  Virginia)  who  purchased  Silver 
Mines  in  the  San  Yose  Valley  for  a  Compy  and  was  inter- 
ested himself.  At  the  fort  he  learned  the  news  of  the  Gold 
Discovery.  I  presented  him  some  Speciments  of  Gold,  he 
left  for  the  States  across  the  Mountains.  Some  families  are 
moving  in  the  Mountains  to  camp  and  settle  there. 

April  1 8th,  More  curious  people  arrived,  bound  for  the 
Mountains.  I  left  for  Columa,  in  Company  with  Major  P. 
B.  Reading  and  Mr.  Kembel  (Editor  of  the  Alta-California) 
we  were  absent  4  Days,  we  was  prospecting  and  found 
Silver  and  iron  or  in  abundance. 

April  28th.  A  great  many  people  more  went  up  to  the 
Mountains.  This  day  the  Sawmill  was  in  Operation  and  the 
first  Lumber  has  been  sawed  in  the  whole  upper  Country. 

May  Ith.  Saml  Brannan  was  building  a  store  at  Natoma, 
Marmon  Islands,  and  have  done  a  very  large  and  heavy  busi- 
ness. 

May  15th.  Paid  of  all  the  Mormons  which  has  been  em- 
ployed by  me,  in  building  these  Mills  and  other  Mechanical 
trades,  all  of  them  made  their  pile,  and  some  of  them  became 
rich  &  wealthy,  but  all  of  them  was  bound  to  the  great  Salt 
Lake,  and  spent  there  their  fortunes  to  the  honor  and  Glory 
of  the  Lord  ! 

May  19th.  The  great  Rush  from  San  Francisco  arrived 
at  the  fort,  all  my  friends  and  acquaintances  filled  up  the 
houses  and  the  whole  fort,  I  had  only  a  little  Indian  boy,  to 
make  them  roasted  Ripps  etc.  as  my  Cooks  left  me  like  every 
body  else,  the  Merchants,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Sea  Captains, 
Merchants  etc.  all  came  up  and  did  not  know  what  to  do,  all 
was  in  a  Confusion,  all  left  their  wives  and  families  in  San 
francisco,  and  those  which  had  none  locked  their  Doors, 
abandoned  their  houses,  offered  them  for  sale  cheap,  a  few 
hundred  Dollars  House  &  Lot  (Lots  which  are  worth  now 
$100,000,  and  more)  some  of  these  men  were  just  like  greazy. 
Some  of  the  Merchants  has  been  the  most  prudentest  of  the 
Whole,  visited  the  Mines  and  returned  immediately  and  be- 
gan to  do  a  very  profitable  business,  and  soon  Vessels  came 
from  every  where  with  all  Kind  of  Merchandise,  the  whole 
old  thrash  which  was  laying  for  Years  unsold,  on  the  Coasts 
of  South  &  Central  America,  Mexico,  Sandwich  Islands  etc. 
all  found  a  good  Market  here. 

Mr.  Brannan  was  erecting  a  very  large  Warehouse,  and 
have  done  an  immense  business,  connected  with  Howard  & 
Green ;  S.  Francisco. 

May  2 ith.  Saml  Kyburg  errected  or  established  the  first 
Hotel  in  the  fort  in  the  larger  building,  and  made  a  great 
deal  of  Money.  A  great  Many  traders  deposited  a  great 
deal  of  goods  in  my  Store  (an  Indian  was  the  Key  Keeper 
and  performed  very  well)  afterwards  every  little  Shanty  be- 
came a  Warehouse  and  Store,  the  fort  was  then  a  veritable 
Bazaar.  As  white  people  would  not  be  employed  at  the  Time 
I  had  a  few  good  Indians  attending  to  the  Ferry  boat,  and 
every  night  came  up,  and  delivered  the  received  Money  for 
ferryage  to  me,  after  deduction  for  a  few  bottles  of  brandy, 
for  the  whole  of  them,  perhaps  some  white  people  at  the  time 
would  not  have  acted  so  honestly. 

May  25th.  The  travelling  to  the  Mines  was  increasing 
from  day  to  day,  and  no  more  Notice  was  taken,  as  the  peo- 
ple arrived  from  South  America,  Mexico,  Sandwich  Islands, 
Oregon  etc.  All  the  Ships  Crews,  and  Soldiers  deserted. 
In  the  beginning  of  July,  Col.  Mason  our  Military  Governor, 
with  Capt.  Sherman  (Secretary  of  State)  Capt.  Folson  Quar- 
trmstr,  and  an  Escort  of  which  some  deserted,  and  some  other 
Gentlemen,  travelled  in  Company  with  the  Governor. 

As  we  wanted  to  celebrate  the  4th  of  July  we  invited  the 
Governor  and  his  suite  to  remain  with  us,  and  he  accepted. 
Kyburg  gave  us  a  good  Diner,  every  thing  was  pretty  well 
arranged.  Pinkett  was  the  Orator.  It  was  well  done  enough 
for  such  a  new  Country  and  in  such  an  excitement  and  Con- 
fusion. And  from  this  time  on  you  know  how  every  thing 
was  going  on  here.  One  thing  is  certain  that  the  people 
looked  on  my  property  as  their  own,  and  in  the  Winter  of 
1849  to  1850.  A  great  Number  of  horses  has  been  stolen 
from  me,  whole  Manadas  of  Mares  driven  away  and  taken 
to  Oregon  etc.  Nearly  my  whole  Stock  of  Cattle  has  been 
Killed,  several  thousands  and  left  me  a  very  small  Quantity. 
The  same  has  been  done  with  my  large  stock  of  Hogs,  which 
was  running  like  ever  under  nobodies  care  and  so  it  was  easy 
to  steal  them,  I  had  not  an  Idea  that  people  could  be  so 
mean,  and  that  they  would  do  a  Wholesale  business  in  Steal- 
ing. 

On  the  upper  Sacramento,  that  is,  from  the  Buttes  down- 
ward to  the  point  or  Mouth  of  feather  River,  there  was  most 
all  of  my  Stock  running  and  during  the  Overflow  the  Cattle 
was  in  a  many  bands  on  high  spots  like  Islands,  there  was  a 
fine  chance  to  approach  them  in  small  Boats  and  shoot  them, 
this  business  has  been  very  successfully  done  by  one  party  of 
5  Men  (partners)  which  had  besides  hired  people,  and  Boats 
Crew's,  which  transported  the  beef  to  the  Market  at  Sacra- 
mento City  and  furnished  that  City  with  my  own  beef,  and 
because  these  Men  was  nearly  alone,  on  account  of  the 
Overflow,  and  Monopolized  the  Market. 

In  the  Spring  of  1850,  these  5  men  diveded  their  Spoil  of 
$60,000  clear  profits  made  of  Cattle,  all  of  them  left  for  the 
Atlantic  State;  one  of  them  returhed  again  in  the  Winter 
from  1850  to  51,  hired  a  new  band  of  Robers  to  follow  the 
same  business  and  kill  of  the  balance  or  the  few  that  was 
left.  My  Baqueros  found  out  this  Nest  of  thiefs  in  their 
Camp  butchering  just  some  heads  of  my  Cattle,  on  their 
return  they  informed  me  what  they  have  seen,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  same  Camp  they  saw  some  more  cows  shot 
dead,  which  the  Rascal  then  butchered.  Immediately  I  did 
send  to  Nicolaus  for  the  Sheriff  (J as.  Hopkins)  as  then  at  the 
time  we  had  laws  in  force  ?  !  ?  after  all  was  stolen  and  de- 
stroyed the  Sheriff  arrived  at  Hock  farm     I  furnished  him 


a  Posse  of  my  employed  Men.  they  proceeded  over  on  the 
Sacramento  to  where  the  thiefs  were  encamped,  as  the  Sher- 
iff wanted  to  arrest  them  they  just  jumped  in  their  Boats  and 
off  they  went,  the  Sheriff  threatened  them  to  fire  at  them,  but 
they  was  all,  and  laughing  they  went  at  large. 

One  day  my  Son  was  riding  after  Stock  a  few  miles  below 
Hock  farm,  he  found  a  Man  (his  name  was  Owens)  butcher- 
ing one  of  our  finest  milch  Cows  (of  Durham  stock  of  Chile, 
which  cost  $300).  He  told  the  Man,  that  he  could  not  take 
the  Meat,  that  he  would  go  home  and  get  people,  and  so  he 
has  done,  and  he  got  people  and  a  Wagon  and  returned  to 
the  Spot,  but  Owens  found  it  good  to  clear  out.  Two  broth- 
ers of  this  Man,  was  respectable  Merchants  in  Lexington 
Mo.  and  afterwards  in  Westport  well  acquainted  with  me, 
he  came  one  day  in  my  house  and  brought  me  their  compli- 
ments, I  received  him  well,  and  afterwards  turned  out  to  be 
a  thief.  How  many  of  this  kind  came  to  California  which 
loosed  their  little  honor  by  crossing  the  Istmus  or  the  plains. 
I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  speculations,  but  stuck  by  the 
plough,  but  by  paying  such  high  Wages,  and  particularly 
under  Kyburg'  management,  I  have  done  this  business  with 
a  heavy  loss  as  the  produce  had  no  more  the  Value  like  be- 
fore, and  from  the  time  on  Kyburg  left  I  curtailed  my  busi- 
ness considerable,  and  so  far  that  I  do  all  at  present  with  my 
family  and  a  few  Indian  Servants.  I  did  not  speculate,  only 
occupied  my  land,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  before  long 
decided  and  in  my  favor  by  the  U.  S.  Land  Commission;  but 
now  already  3  years  &  two  months  have  elapsed,  and  I  am 
waiting  now  very  anxiously  for  the  Decission,  which  will  re- 
vive or  bring  me  to  the  untimely  grave. 

All  the  other  Circumstances  you  know  all  yourself,  per- 
haps I  have  repeated  many  things  which  I  wrote  in  the  3 
first  sheets,  because  I  had  them  not  to  see  what  I  wrote,  and 
as  it  is  now  several  months  I  must  have  forgotten,  well  it  is 
only  a  kind  of  memorandum,  and  not  a  History  at  all,  Only 
to  remember  you  on  the  different  periods  when  such  and 
such  things  happened. 

I  need  not  mention  again,  that  all  the  Visitors  has  allways 
been  hospitably  received  and  treated.  That  all  the  sick  and 
wounded  found  allways  Medical  Assistance,  Gratis,  as  I  had 
nearly  all  the  time  a  Physician  in  my  employ.  The  Assist- 
ance to  the  Emigrants  that  is  all  well  known.  I  dont  need 
to  write  anything  about 'this. 

I  think  now  from  all  this  you  can  form  some  facts,  and 
that  you  can  mention  how  thousands  and  thousands  made 
their  fortunes,  from  this  Gold  Discovery  produced  through 
my  industry  and  energy,  (some  wise  merchants  and  others 
in  San  francisco  called  the  building  of  this  Sawmill,  another 
of  Sutter's  folly)  and  this  folly  saved  not  only  the  Mercantile 
World  from  Bankrnptcy,  but  even  our  General  Gov't,  but  for 
me  it  has  turned  out  a  folly,  then  without  having  discovered 
the  Gold,  I  would  have  become  the  richest  wealthiest  man 
on  the  Pacific  Shore.  T.  A.  Sutter. 


SCENES   IN  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


From  the   French  of  Theophile  Gautier. 


The  idea  of  promenading  from  eight  until  one  o'clock  at 
night  in  Pere  la  Chaise,  or  in  the  cemetery  at  Montmartre, 
would  appear  very  singular  and  cadaverously  romantic  to 
Parisians,  but  in  Constantinople  graveyards  are  peculiarly 
attractive  to  pleasure-seekers.  The  Boulevard  de  Grand  of 
Pera  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  occupied  by  the  Petit 
Champ  des  Morts  ;  and  if  you  can  imagine  yourself  seated 
on  the  balcony  of  Tortoni,  with  thousands  of  tombs  and 
monuments  gleaming  before  you  in  the  moonlight,  under 
groups  of  cypress  trees,  some  idea  of  this  Turkish  pleasure 
resort  may  be  realized.  A  slight  railing,  overturned  in  many 
places,  forms  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  joyous 
promenade  and  the  City  of  the  Dead,  along  which  are  ar- 
ranged tables  and  chairs  for  the  convenience  of  sherbet  and 
coffee  drinkers,  and  consumers  of  eatables.  This  line  ex- 
tends from  one  end  of  the  terrace  to  the  other,  and  beyond 
makes  a  turn,  where  it  joins  the  Grand  Champ  des  Morts 
back  of  Pera.  Hideous  houses  of  five  and  six  stories,  of  the 
bourgeois  style  of  architecture  (an  amiable  melange  of  the 
barrack  and  cotton-mill  order),  border  the  causeway  on  one 
side,  and  enjoy  an  admirable  view,  of  which  they  are  un- 
worthy. It  is  true  these  houses  are  considered  the  hand- 
somest in  Constantinople,  and  Pera  is  full  of  them..  They 
are,  in  fact,  of  the  most  modern  and  civilized  ugliness,  but  it 
is  just  to  state  that,  with  their  white  facades  gleaming  in  the 
moonlight,  they  assume  an  imposing  appearance.  At  each 
end  of  the  terrace  is  a  caje  concert  in  open  air,  conducted 
by  Bohemians,  whose  German  waltzes  and  Italian  operatic 
airs  add  to  the  gayety  of  this  promenade  bordered  by  tombs. 
Crowds  continue  to  advance  in  the  space  left  free  by  those 
who  are  eating  and  drinking  at  the  tables,  and,  with  some 
modification  in  the  coiffure  of  the  women,  these  are  gener- 
ally dressed  in  European  style.  The  young  gentlemen  re- 
semble those  in  the  engravings  of  Jules  David's  Pavant  der- 
nier gout,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  from  elegant 
Parisians  by  the  novelty  in  their  attire — a  little  too  crude ; 
they  do  not  follow  the  fashion — they  outrun  it.  Every 
article  of  their  dress  is  stamped  by  a  celebrated  clothier  of 
the  Rue  Richelieu,  or  the  Rue  de  la  Paix;  their  shirts  are 
from  the  establishment  of  Lami  Housset ;  their  canes  from 
Verdier;  their  hats  from  Bandoni;  and  their  gloves  from 
Jouvin.  The  Orient  is  not  recalled  in  this  reunion,  except- 
ing by  the  Greeks  in  their  picturesque  costumes,  Armenians 
in  red  calottes  with  black  silk  tassels,  and  Turkish  officers 
on  horseback,  followed  by  their  pipe-bearers.  The  evening 
of  which  I  speak  was  very  animated.  The  Rhamazan  had 
commenced  with  the  new  moon,  whose  appearance  above 
Olympus  and  Bithynia,  watched  for  by  pious  astrologers,  and 
proclaimed  throughout  all  the  Empire,  announced  the  return 
of  the  great  Mohammedan  jubilee.  The  Rhamazan,  as  all 
know,  is  a  fast  by  day,  and  a  feast  and  carnival  by  night 
From  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun — of  which  the  pre- 
cise instant  is  indicated  by  firing  a  cannon — the  Koran  for- 
bids the  partaking  of  any  food,  even  of  the  slightest  descrip- 
tion; smoking  is  also  prohibited,  and  to  quench  the  most 
ardent  thirst  by  a  drop  of  water  would  be  a  crime.  But, 
from  sunset  to  sunrise,  every  indulgence  is  permitted,  and 
ample  compensation  is  made  for  the  privations  of  the  day. 
The  Turkish  city  is  en  fete.  From  the  promenade  of  the 
graveyard  above  described  a  marvelous  spectacle  unfolds 
before  the  sight.     On  the  other  side,  from  the  Golden  Horn, 


Constantinople  gleams  like  a  crown  of  rubies  of  an  Emperor 
of  the  Orient.  The  minarets  and  domes  are  wreathed  in 
light,  and  running  from  spire  to  spire  flaming  words  from 
the  Koran  are  inscribed  on  the  azure,  as  on  the  pages  of  a 
holy  book  suspended  in  the  heavens.  Saint  Sophia,  Sultan 
Achmet,  Yeni-Djami,  the  Suleimanieh,  and  all  the  temples 
of  Allah,  from  Serai-Bournon  to  the  hills  of  Evoub,  gleam  in 
splendor,  and  proclaim  in  fiery  words  the  formula  of  Islam. 
The  crescent  of  the  moon,  accompanied  by  a  star,  seemed 
like  the  emblem  of  the  Empire  on  a  celestial  standard.  The 
waters  multiplied  the  reflections  of  these  millions  of  lights, 
and  seemed  to  roll  with  torrents  of  gems.  Imagination  gen- 
erally exceeds  reality ;  but  here  reality  is  beyond  the  dream. 
The  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights  offer  nothing  so  fairy-like; 
and  the  pouring  out  of  the  treasures  of  Haroun  al  Raschid 
would  have  paled  before  this  jewel-casket  gleaming  far  and 
near.  Desiring  to  see  the  Sultan  at  prayers,  I  commenced 
the  descent  from  Pera  in  order  to  take  a  caique  to  Top- 
Hane,  and  found  the  crowd  augmenting  at  every  step,  until 
it  became  compact.  Shops  brilliantly  illuminated  made  the 
thoroughfare  as  light  as  noonday,  where  crowds  of  all  na- 
tions were  surging  to  and  fro,  forming  a  picturesque  and  ani- 
mated sight.  Borne  on  by  this  moving  mass  of  humanity,  I 
arrived  at  length  at  the  Place  Top-Hane,  and,  crossing  the 
court  of  the  mosque,  found  myself  in  front  of  the  charming 
fountain,  in  Arabic  style,  which  artists  have  rendered  fa- 
miliar to  all  the  world.  The  masked  balls  of  Gustave  do 
not  offer  a  greater  variety  of  costumes  than  the  Place  Top- 
Hane  during  a  night  of  the  Rhamazan.  Bulgarians,  Circas- 
sians, Georgians,  and  Greeks  of  the  Isles,  in  their  native 
costumes;  Jews,  with  their  robes  fastened  on  the  side,  and 
calottes  festooned  with  blue ;  Turks  of  the  reform,  in  tight 
redingotes  and  redicapotes;  old  Turks,  in  white  turbans  and 
bright-colored  robes,  recalling  the  time  of  the  Janissaries; 
Persians,  in  their  great  black  caps  of  Astrakan  fur;  Syrians, 
with  their  gold-striped  kerchiefs  and  large  Byzantine  tunics ; 
Turkish  women,  dressed  in  white,  and  Armenians,  less 
severely  veiled  and  dressed  in  violet,  form  the  most  amusing 
carnival  imaginable.  With  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
world  I  made  my  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  point  where 
I  was  to  take  the  caiqtie.  After  a  few  strokes  of  the  oars  we 
were  enabled  to  see  the  illuminations  of  the  Mosque  of  the 
Sultan,  whose  minarets  are  the  most  elegant  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  are  cited  as  classical  styles  of  Turkish  architec- 
ture. Following  the  Bosphorus,  we  skirted  the  shores  of 
Europe,  all  spangled  with  light,  and  bordered  with  summer 
palaces  of  Viziers  and  Pashas,  designated  by  caligraphic  fig- 
ures in  fire,  and  arrived  opposite  the  Palace  of  Schiragan, 
where  the  name  of  the  Sultan  gleamed  in  fire  on  the  facade. 
By  means  of  an  open  door  we  perceived  the  Padishat  and 
his  grand  officers  moving  about  with  pious  contortions 
amidst  the  illumination  of  myriads  of  candles,  while  sounds 
of  nasal  psalmody  at  intervals  fell  upon  our  ears.  Proceed- 
ing thence,  our  boat  moved  in  position  to  enable  us  to  see  the 
Asiatic  shore,  where  Scutari's  illuminated  mosques  loomed 
up  in  grandeur  in  front  of  the  funereal  foliage  of  cypress 
trees,  which  formed  a  sombre-hued  drapery  in  the  back- 
ground. Entering  the  Golden  Horn  we  stopped  at  the  Point 
Serai-Bournon,  where  the  Pashas  and  other  high  personages 
were  leaving  their  long  barks  with  golden  prows  to  mount 
the  splendid  horses  which  were  awaiting  them  on  the  quay. 
These  were  magnificently  caparisoned,  and  held  by  negroes 
in  gay  attire.  On  our  way  we  crossed  the  court  of  Yeni- 
Djami,  surrounded  by  a  gallery  of  antique  columns  in  superb 
Arabian  style,  all  silvered  by  the  moonlight,  and  bathed  in 
soft  blue  shadows.  Under  these  arcades  many  groups  of 
mendicants  were  sleeping  with  the  tranquility  of  persons 
who  are  at  home,  as  all  Mussulmans  who  have  no  asylum 
can  slumber  without  fear  on  the  steps  of  the  mosques.  As 
this  fete  would  end  with  the  first  ray  of  dawn,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  proceed  from  Top-Hane  to  Pera,  it  seemed  time 
to  commence  the  unpleasant  exercise  of  ascending  the  hill 
which  conducted  to  my  lodging,  as  a  little  repose  was  neces- 
sary after  the  physical  fatigue  and  mental  excitement  of  the 
night. 


A   LITERARY   CURIOSITY. 


[  A  lady  occupied  a  whole  year  in  searching  for  and  fitting  the  following  thirty- 
eight  lines  from  English  and  American  poems.  The  whole  reads  almost  as  if  it 
had  been  written  at  one  time,  and  by  one  author,] 

Life. 

Why  all  this  toil  for  the  triumphs  of  an  hour  ?—  [Young-. 

Life's  short  summer — man  is  but  a  flower; — [Dr.  Johnson. 

By  turns  we  catch  the  fatal  breath  and  die. — [Pope. 

The  cradle  and  the  tomb,  alas !  so  nigh.  — [Prior. 

To  be  is  better  far  than  not  to  be. — [SewelL 

Though  all  man's  life  may  seem  a  tragedy ; — [Spencer. 

But  light  cares  speak  when  mighty  grief  is  dumb, — [Daniel. 

The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come.— [Sir  W,  Raleigh. 

Your  fate  is  but  the  common  fate  of  all ; — [Longfellow. 

Unmingled  joys  here  no  man  befall. — [Southwell. 

Nature  to  each  allots  his  proper  sphere. — [Congreve. 

Fortune  makes  folly  her  peculiar  care ; — [Churchill. 

Custom  does  often  reason  overrule.  — [Rochester. 

And  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool. — [Armstrong. 

Live  well — how  long  or  short  permit  to  heaven.  — ]  Milton. 

Those  who  forgive  most  shall  be  most  forgiven.— [Bailey. 

Sin  may  be  clasped  so  close  we  can  not  see  its  face,— [French. 

Vile  intercourse  where  virtue  has  no  place. — [Somerville. 

Then  keep  each  passion  however  dear, — [Thompson. 

Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear ;— [Byron. 

Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  pleasure  lay, — [Smollet. 

With  craft  and  skill  to  ruin  and  betray. — [Crabbe. 

Soar  not  too  high  to  fall,  but  stoop  tcf  rise ;— [Massinger. 

We  masters  grow  of  all  that  we  despise. — [Crowley. 

Oh,  then,  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem  ;— fBeattie. 

Riches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a  dream.  — (Cowper. 

Think  not  ambition  wise  because  'tis  brave,— [Sir  Walter  Davenant. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. — [Gray. 

What  is  ambition  ?     'Tis  but  a  glorious  cheat,— [Willis. 

Only  destructive  to  the  brave  and  great. — [Addison. 

What's  all  the  gaudy  glitter  of  a  crown  ?—  [Dryden. 

The  way  to  bliss  lies  no*  on  beds  of  down. -"-[Francis  Quarles. 

How  long  we  live,  not  years  but  action  tell ;— [Watkins. 

That  man  lives  twice  who  lives  the  first  life  well.'— [Merrick. 

Make,  then,  while  yet  ye  may,  your  God  your  friend,— [W.  Mason. 

Whom  Christians  worship,  yet  not  comprehend.— [Hill. 

The  trust  that's  given  guard,  and  to  yourself  be  just ;— [Dana. 

For  live  we  how  we  may,  yet  die  we  must.— [Shakspeare. 


Gambetta's  recent  visit  to  Rome  was  to  see  if  there  was 
any  hopes  of  detaching  Italy  from  her  close  relationship  with 
Germany.  He  was  cordially  received,  but  for1  all  business 
purposes  found  himself  in  the  land  of  Macclva  ■'". 
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SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY  16,   jS/S. 


When  Russian  and  Turk  had  finally  engaged  in  war,  and 
had  found  no  other  mode  of  settling  their  differences  than  by 
arms,  why  had  not  the  victorious  Russian  a  right  to  enter 
and  occupy  the  capital  of  the  defeated  Turk?  If  neither 
could  find  an  ally  pending  the  conflict,  what  right  has  any 
nation  to  interpose  till  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  Russian 
terms  are  unjust?  Has  England  any  moral  right  to  interfere 
unless  her  own  interests  are  imperiled  ?  And  how  can  she 
know  that  they  are  imperiled  till  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
settlement  are  fully  understood  ? 


When  Mr.  School  Director  John  W.  Taylor,  in  his  place 
in  the  Board  of  Education,  declared  that  Senator  McCoppin 
was  "an  ignorant  man,:'"an  ignorant  politician,"  "unedu- 
cated and  unthinking,"  he  was  guilty  of  a  piece  of  most  im- 
pertinent insolence  unbecoming  his  position.  In  point  of 
education  and  knowledge  of  our  public  affairs,  embracing 
the  public  school  system,  the  School  Director  from  Nova 
Scotia  compares  most  unfavorably  with  the  Senator.  Mr. 
McCoppin  is  altogether  right,  and  Mr.  Taylor  altogether 
wrong.  Only  one -tenth  of  all  the  children  attending  the 
public  schools  are  receiving  instruction  in  the  languages,  and 
it  costs  forty  per  cent,  each  more  to  educate  these  children 
than  it  does  the  other  nine-tenths  who  cannot  afford  this 
luxury.  There  are  seventeen  special  teachers  in  our  schools, 
drawing  $19,000  per  annum  for  teaching  languages.  There 
are  thousands  of  children  for  whom  there  are  no  school  ac- 
commodations. The  public  free-school  system  is  being 
abused.  Money  is  being  squandered  and  tax-payers  robbed 
in  the  interest  of  foreign  pedagogues  and  foreign  dema- 
gogues.   

In  any  legislation  concerning  the  removal  of  our  dead 
from  the  cemeteries  two  things  are  primarily  to  be  con- 
sidered— the  sensibilities  of  surviving  friends  and  relations, 
and  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  general  public.  Our 
suggestion  covers  the  entire  matter,  so  that  neither  the 
bodies  of  those  now  resting  in  their  graves  may  be  removed, 
family  vaults  may  not  be  disturbed,  nor  those  who  are  to  die 
be  separated  from  those  who  have  gone  before.  Let  a  law 
be  passed  demanding  that  ever}-  body  deposited  for  burial  in 
vaults  should  be  hermetically  sealed  in  air-tight  caskets,  and 
every  body  buried  in  the  ground  be  coffined  in  a  receptacle 
of  brick  and  cement,  covered  with  a  stone  slab  impervious  to 
air  or  water.  This  mode  of  burial  is  inexpensive,  prevents 
the  escape  of  gases,  allows  the  retention  of  family  vaults 
and  lots,  and  leaves  the  cemeteries  to  become  ornamented 
as  public  gardens,  and  even  more  beautiful  than  public 
parks.  Another  burial  place  may  be  established  in  some 
more  distant  spot,  and  none  but  those  who  now  own  lots  in 
the  present  cemeteries,  or  have  means  enough  to  enable 
them  to  comply  with  the  new  regulation  of  air-tight  burial 
vaults,  be  allowed  permits  of  interment. 


On  Tuesday  the  municipal  flag  hung  at  half-mast  in  honor 
of  the  dead  Pope.  We  heard  a  shallow-pated  bigot  de- 
nounce the  act  of  thus  placing  it  as  one  of  questionable 
propriety.  The  Romish  Church*  and  the  Papal  Hierarchy 
are  raw-head-and-bloody-bones  to  some  of  our  crazy-headed 
Protestants;  and,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  class  who  bitterly  oppose  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
have  none  of  their  own.  The  Pope  was  a  civil  sovereign — to 
whose  court  embassadors  were  accredited — independently 
of  his  ecclesiastical  office,  esteemed  so  sacred  by  those  who 
believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church ;  his  brow  was 
adorned  by  a  royal  crown.  Accepted  by  nearly  200,000,000 
■  _hristian  people  as  the  head  of  their  church  organization, 
.'.  e  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth,  it  was  fitting  that  the  flag 


of  a  city  containing  more  than  50,000  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  should  be  displayed  in  honor  of  the  dead 
sovereign  and  departed  priest.  The  pontificate  of  Pius  the 
Ninth  has  been  a  memorable  one.  The  holy  office  reaches 
up  through  a  not  unbroken  line  of  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pontiffs  to  the  age  of  heathen  Rome.  The  personal 
virtues,  the  learning,  the  simple  piety  of  this  illustrious  man, 
all  entitle  his  memory  to  the  respectful  consideration  of  those 
who  honor  worth  in  exalted  station. 


Recent  events  in  San  Francisco  have  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  an  increased  and  improved  police  department. 
Of  the  present  members  of  the  force,  one  third  are  unscr- 
vicable  by  reason  of  special  details;  some  are  unreliable, 
slouchy,  and  inefficient.  Kearney  says  that  some  of  the  men 
are  in  sympathy  with  him  in  his  defiance  of  the  law  ;  some 
get  drunk;  some  are  retained  by  gamblers;  some  are  subsi- 
dized by  prostitutes;  some  are  specially  employed  by  the 
Chinese ;  some  are  demoralized  by  association  with  lewd 
women ;  and  some  are  suspected  of  a  tender  sympathy  for 
burglars  and  thieves,  and  other  criminals.  A  department 
composed  of  four  hundred  stalwart  young  and  middle-aged 
men,  in  good  health,  of  good  morals,  and  good  conduct,  be- 
longing to  good  society  by  the  ties  of  birth,  interest,  and 
association,  and  well  paid,  well  officered,  well  disciplined, 
well  armed,  and  well  uniformed,  is  what  San  Francisco  re- 
quires, and  what  she  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  party  now 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  governing  this  State.  We 
agree  with  Senator  McCoppin,  that  the  police  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  politics;  we  dissent  from  any  legislation  that 
makes  it  independent  of  the  Mayor.  He  is  the  responsible 
head  of  the  municipality.  The  police  is  his  right  arm.  Any 
legislation  that  divorces  these  powers  is  unwise.  The  police 
is  the  army  of  the  city.  The  Mayor  is  its  first  officer.  He 
should  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  department  that  the 
President  does  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  hesitation  or 
disobedience  of  his  orders,  he  should  have  the  power  to 
punish  by  suspension  or  dismissal.  We  would  make  the 
place  ot  a  policeman  more  honorable  than  it  is  now.  We 
would  appoint  to  it  only  man  of  good  moral  character, 
stamina,  and  intelligence.  We  would  uniform  them  in  blue, 
and  not  in  dirty  gray.  We  would  make  them,  while  on  duty, 
wear  cap  and  coat,  and  star  and  club  and  belt.  We  would 
have  them  drilled  and  disciplined  as  thoroughly  as  the 
Queen's  household  guards,  and  if  there  was  a  man  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  mob,  or  too  cowardly  to  face  danger,  or 
ashamed  of  his  calling  or  his  uniform,  we  would  dismiss  him 
from  the  service.  The  time  is  coming  when  this  city  will 
need  an  efficient  police  force.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  organize 
a  depai'tment  that  shall  have  the  moral  stamina  and  physical 
courage  to  resist  the  unlawful  encroachments  of  organized 
crime. 


We  are  conscious  of  a  duty  unperformed.  We  have 
omitted  writing  upon  the  Russian -Turkish  war,  and  have 
not  kept  our  readers  fully  advised  of  all  the  secret  diplo- 
macy that  has  moved  the  parliaments,  ministers,  premiers, 
and  rulers  of  Europe.  Perhaps,  when  it  is  fully  understood 
that  the  Cabinet  of  England  refuses  to  freely  communicate 
with  the  Parliament,  and  when  it  is  known  that  the  Em- 
perors of  Russia  and  Germany  hold  their  conversations 
with  Gortschakoff  and  Bismarck  as  confidential,  it  may  not 
be  surprising  that  the  secret  motives  that  control  cabinets 
and  kings  are  open  only  to  the  most  enterprising  journals. 
Of  course,  we  know  that  Messrs.  Pickering  and  Timmins  and 
Colonel  Jackson  are  fully  and  completely  advised  of  all  that 
goes  on  in  the  breasts  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe. 
They  can  forecast  events,  either  civil  or  military;  the  move- 
ments of  armies  and  fleets  are  familiar  to  them.  We  pre- 
sume that  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the 
Emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria,  the  Kings  of  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, and  Spain,  and  the  President  of  France  write  them 
autograph  letters  containing  valuable  information,  in  return 
for  the  advice  given  by  these  journalists  for  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  their  respective  governments. 
The  ARGONAUT  is  young,  and  is  only  a  weekly  paper  of 
limited  circulation,  and  has  not  yet  secured  the  confidence 
of  European  rulers  and  statesmen  to  that  degree  that  they 
confide  to  us  the  secrets  of  their  diplomacy.  We  know  that 
a  great  and  exhaustive  war  has  occurred  between  two  great 
nations.  We  have  understood  from  the  general  drift  of  his- 
tory that  it  is  a  treasured  tradition  of  Russia  to  be  able  to 
so  extend  her  conquests  as  to  find  a  way  for  her  commerce 
and  her  navy  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  that  between  her- 
self and  TUrkey  there  is  long-standing  jealousy.  The  na- 
tions of  Europe  interested  in  the  conflict  have  not  been 
able  to  so  adjust  these  differences  as  to  prevent  war.  As  a 
result  of  the  war,  the  Russian  army,  victorious  after  hardly 
contested  [and  bloody  fights,  now  finds  itself  in  possession 
of  the  enemy's  capital,  and  in  condition — so  far  as  Turkey 
is  concerned — to  dictate  terms  of  peace.  But  other  nations 
are  interested — England  vitally — in  seeing  that  these  terms 
shall  not  disturb  the  political  balances  as  they  have  been 
adjusted  after  long  years  by  diplomacy  and  arms.  The  in- 
terests of  Europe,  and  of  all  its  States,  harmonize  in  one 
respect :  their  best  interest  lies  in  the  preservation  of  peace. 
Neither  Germany  nor  France  desires  again  to  grapple  in 


arms.  Austria  has  nothing  to  gain  by  a  conflict.  Italy, 
with  a  dead  king,  and  a  dead  Pope  still  lying  in  state,  can 
have  no  desire  of  war.  England,  true  to  the  interests  of  a 
civilization  that  finds  its  profit,  its  honor,  and  its  glory  in  the 
arts  of  peace  and  in  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  world, 
will  bring  to  the  adjustment  of  these  differences  a  wise  and 
prudent  statesmanship.  Hence,  although  the  outlook  is 
gloomy,  and  we  see  in  the  political  horizon  clouds  that  may 
be  possibly  charged  with  the  thunderbolts  of  war,  we  look 
for  a  peaceful  solution  of  all  difficulties.  We  sincerely  hope 
this  end  may  be  attained.  We  of  California  are  too  remote 
to  be  seriously  involved  in  even  a  great  European  war.  Our 
promise  of  abundant  harvest  should  content  us,  without  de- 
siring that  the  value  of  our  wheat  crop  should  be  enhanced 
by  a  conflict  that  sends  grain-growers  and  bread-winners  to 
die  on  bloody  battlefields.  In  the  meantime  we  watch  our 
enterprising  San  Francisco  daily  press  with  great  interest, 
in  the  anxious  hope  that  it  will  not  by  hasty  advice  or  intem- 
perate counsels  plunge  Europe  into  an  unnecessary  war. 
We  look  to  Messrs.  Pickering  and  Timmins  and  Colonel 
Jackson  to  guide  the  governments  of  Europe  safely  through 
and  out  of  the  entanglements  and  complications  in  which 
— for  want  of  listening  to  their  advice — they  have  become 
involved.  This  is  no  time  for  them  to  indulge  their  personal 
feelings;  let  them  consider  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the 
best  interests  of  humanity. 


We  do  not  undervalue  education,  nor  underestimate  the 
importance  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  The  edu- 
cation that  is  demanded  of  a  free  public  school  system,  in 
our  judgment,  carries  with  it  no  obligation  to  teach  the 
ornamental  branches,  or  to  give  instruction  in  the  higher 
walks  of  learning.  Free  public  schools  mean,  primarily,  in- 
struction to  the  poor.  It  means,  in  our  country,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  classes  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
mentary elements  of  an  English  education.  It  recognizes  a 
certain  and  limited  amount  of  knowledge  as  necessary  re- 
quirements of  good  citizenship.  It  supposes  that  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence  is  demanded  for  the  proper  exercise 
of  those  duties  that  belong  to  citizens  in  a  government  of  un- 
restrained elective  privilege.  To  tax  the  rich  to  educate  the 
children  of  the  rich  is  not  the  function  of  the  State ;  to  tax 
anybody  to  overeducate  the  children  of  the  poor  is  usurpa- 
tion of  legislative  power,  is  unwise,  and  comes  from  senti- 
mentalism,  and  not  from  a  sensible  estimate  of  the  relations 
of  the  laboring  poor  to  the  community.  There  are  two 
grades  of  schools  we  would  support  —  one  in  whole,  and  the 
other  in  part — from  the  State  treasury:  The  lower-grade 
schools,  taught  mostly  by  women,  where  the  children  of  the 
poor  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  rudimentary  branches 
of  an  English  education,  and  the  one  higher  university,  that 
may  assist  those  who  have  struggled  along  the  road  of  learn- 
ing to  that  higher  and  more  perfect  education  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  full  development  of  the  intelligent  capacities  of  a 
community.  The  cosmopolitan  schools  we  utterly  repudiate, 
and  we  would  as  soon  be  taxed  to  teach  Choctaw  as  French, 
German,  Spanish,  or  any  one  of  the  foreign  languages.  We 
resent  the  insolence  of  that  political  tyranny  that  enables  a 
foreigner  to  put  his  hand  in  our  pocket  and  steal  out  our 
coin  to  instruct  his  children  in  the  native  language  of  the 
alien  parent.  We  resent  the  imposition  of  t?xes  that  are  to 
be  squandered  in  giving  to  the  children  instruction  in  the 
ornamental  branches  of  useless  accomplishments.  The  fact 
is,  there  are  certain  elements  in  this  educational  conflict  that 
are  discreditable  :  Sentimentalism  run  crazy  over  the  idea 
that  education  is  a  panacea  for  all  social  and  political  evils  ; 
demagogism  that  stands  in  awe  of  that  part  of  the  German 
and  foreign  community  that  demands  unreasonable  conces- 
sions to  their  political  power  ;  a  mercenary  element  that  sur- 
rounds the  question  of  salary  to  the  Board  of  Education  ; 
wages  to  those  teaching  specialties ;  high  wages  to  those 
male*  teachers  who  are  supposed  to  instruct  in  the  higher 
branches  ;  jobs  for  building  schoolhouses  ;  jobs  in  supplying- 
books  ;  janitors,  carpenters,  and  stove-pipe  inspectors.  We 
should  like  to  have  infused  into  this  common-school  busi- 
ness some  elements  of  common  sense  ;  hence  we  hope  that 
the  very  rational  bill  of  Senator  McCoppin  may  become  a 
law,  despite  the  very  irrational  opposition  made  to  it  by 
the  Board  of  Education. 


There  is  a  notion  in  the  American  mind  that  the  world 
gives  much  earnest  attention  (mixed  with  no  small  appre- 
hension) to  America  and  its  affairs.  This  is  not  so  :  "  the 
eyes  of  the  world,"  alas,  are  not  upon_  us.  The  world  does 
not,  in  fact,  know  very  much  about  us — does  not  read  our 
books,  does  not  know  the  names  of  our  newspapers  (this  one 
and  Mr.  Pickering's  venture  excepted),  and  thinks  California 
the  capital  of  Chicago,  which  it  is  not.  You  may  live  almost 
anywhere  in  Europe — avoiding  your  own  countrymen,  which 
we  earnestly  advise  you  to  do — without  hearing  the  name  of 
America,  except  in  civility  to  yourself. 


"  The  beasts  of  the  field  had  holes,  the  birds  had  nests,  but 
the  Son  of  Man  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head."  The  apostles 
went  forth  into  all  lands  to  preach  the  gospel,  taking  neither 
scrip  nor  purse.  St.  Paul  lived  in  a  hired  house.  Pope 
Pius  IX.  died,  leaving  $31,000,000  in  the  keeping  of  a  Jewish 
banking  house. 
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PRATTLE, 

A  friend  of  mine  who  never 
sees  his  image  in  a  mirror  with- 
out giving  it  a  slight  nod  of  rec- 
ognition is  outdone 
in  politeness,  it 
seems,  by  the  local 
poets,  who,  as  one 
of   them    explains, 
alwaysremove  their 
hats    when    begin- 
ning to  write.     It  is,  perhaps,  less  surprising  that  a  poet  is 
civil  to  genius  than  that  lie  should  have  a  hat. 
Lo !  Nature's  interpreter,  caroling  tramp, 

With  nothing  to  worry  and  nothing  to  wear! 

The  lark  maketh  merry  his  journey  and  camp — 

Its  song  in  his  heart  and  its  nest  in  his  hair. 


Art  criticism  has  not,  perhaps,  been  brought  to  that  degree 
of  excellence  in  California  that  would  command  the  admira- 
tion of  a  Ruskin  or  a  Hammerton,  but  the  Call  man  knows 
a  good  painting  when  'he  sees  it  (that  is,  he  knows  it  is  a 
painting),  and  can  point  out  its  merits  in  language  so  just 
and  valid  that  it  will  apply  to  one  fine  picture  as  well  as 
another.  For  example,  he  says  Mr.  Toby  Rosenthal's 
"  Elaine"  has  in  it  "a  pathetic  feeling,  rich  in  suggestiveness 
and  picturesque  grasp  of  incident."  Now,  there  is  some- 
thing in  that  kind  of  writing  that  is  singularly  affecting;  it's 
a  dead  cut  to  the  judgment,  but  it  goes  as  directly  to  the  heart 
as  a  bucket  of  slops  to  the  stomach  of  a  pig,  and  lingers 
there  worse  than  a  mother's  death-bed  blessing.  It  exhil- 
arates like  the  bite  of  a  snake,  and  charms  like  the  caress 
of  a  wet  frog.  It  is  as  instructive  as  the  blare  of  a  midnight 
jackass,  satisfying  as  a  goblet  of  moonlight,  and  soothing  as 
the  scratch  of  a  cat. 

"  The  champagne  of  music  wedded  to  the  poetry  of  mo- 
tion "  is  commonly  called  opera  bouffe,  but  the  critic  of  the 
Post  prefers  the  other  name.  That  is  because  his  judgment 
is  the  dough  of  inexperience  inflated  with  the  leaven  of  am- 
bition. 

An  English  missionary  says  the  apes  of  Central  Africa 
have  a  regular  grammatical  method  in  their  cries.  So  have 
my  good  friends  of  the  same  species  who  write  paragraphs 
for  the  local  press.  They  have,  however,  not  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  a  style;  the  chatter  of  one  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  chatter  of  another,  and  the  squeal  of  each,  when  his 
tail  is  twisted,  is  precisely  like  the  squeal  of  .all  the  others 
when  they  twist  it. 

Who  is  Charles  A.  Sumner  ?  Who  Andrew  J.  Graham  ? 
Well,  the  former  is  a  phonographer  and  poet,  the  latter  a 
phonographer  and  king.  For  this  is  how  Mr.  Graham  is 
finely  described  in  a  sonnet  by  Mr.  Sumner: 

Him  do  I  bid.  All  Hail !     Him  do  I  know  and  own 
As  Royal  Master  on  thepbonographic  throne  ! 

Ah  !  yes,  indeed,  but — 

Thou,  too,  great  Sumner,  of  the  short-hand  sonnet, 
Finder  of  that  uncommon  throne,  art  on  it ! 
Pot-hooks  and  trammels  from  thy  swift  pen  fly  out, 
Like  sparks  from  hammered  steel  to  put  an  eye  out. 
Thou  shinest  brighter,  though,  in  rapid  inking 
When  (thou  reporting)  some  one  does  the  thinking. 


In  their  reports  of  the  trial  of  a  blackguard  for  the  murder 
of  a  prostitute,  the  local  newspapers  give  special  prominence 
to  the  testimony  of  the  woman's  female  associates.  This, 
the  readers  of  those  journals  will  have  the  goodness  to  ob- 
serve, is  an  intelligent  and  business-like  application  of  Rous- 
seau's remark,  that  the  glory  of  our  rivals  has  an  added 
interest  when  related  by  our  friends. 


"  Professor  Storer,  of  California,"  says  an  Eastern  journal, 
"  maintains  that  there  is  as  much  nutriment  in  a  ton  of  mar- 
row squashes  as  in  a  ton  of  good  mangel  wurzels."  Well, 
hee-haw  to  know.  But  bray  tell  us,  Professor,  how  much 
nutriment  is  in  a  ton  of  thistles  ? 


The  "Temperance  Movement"  is  moving  on  the  face  of 
the  waters.  On  Wednesday  morning  last  it  boarded  the  San 
Rafael  ferry-boat,  with  a  pike  in  each  hand  and  a  cutlass  in 
its  teeth,  and  that  doomed  bark,  reeling  and  staggering  like 
a  blue-ribboner  of  a  week's  unsteady  standing,  was  vocal 
with  praise  of  the  element  in  which  it  swam.  The  exercises 
began  with  psalmody  indifferently  psalmed.  Then  a  woman 
with  a  dewlap,  and  a  faulty  system  of  rhetoric,  took  to  her 
legs,  made  things  awkward  for  the  toper  evolved  from  her 
inner  consciousness,  and  exterminated  the  ideal  bar-keep. 
She  seized  the  sword  of  statistics,  woman-like,  by  the  blade, 
and  laid  about  her  stoutly  with  the  hilt.  She  was  followed 
by  a  male,  haired  like  Tilton,  mouthed  like  Beecher,  and 
eyed  like  a  dead  Booth,  who  made  the  occult  connection  be- 
tween a  knot  of  .blue  ribbon  and  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race  about  as  obvious  as  the  understanding  between  his  rela- 
tive pronouns  and  their  antecedents.  To  him  succeeded  a 
reformed  murderer— judging  by  the  visage  of  him— whose 
remarks  were  lost  upon  the  crowd  about  the  scaffold,  through 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  audience  clustered  round  a  girl 
with  [a  nose,  to  see  a  life-long  teetotaler  sign  the  pledge. 


Then  a  great  wave  of  humanity  rolled  to  the  head  of  the 
cabin  stairs,  poured  down  them  in  a  cascade,  spread  in  care- 
less swirls  over  the  lower  deck,  and  finally  found  its  level 
before  the  bar,  which  was  "  breaking  badly  "  under  the  stress 
of  heavy  drinks  dispensed  by  the  handsome  Ganymede,  who 
had  thoughtfully  assumed  a  knot  of  blue  ribbon  in  honor  of 
the  occasion.  And  then  the  Woman  with  a  Dewlap,  the 
Hairy  Male,  the  Reformed  Murderer,  and  the  Girl  with  a 
Nose,  with  their  select  following  of  the  Truly  Good,  pulled 
themselves  together,  shook  the  reefs  out  of  their  faces,  and 
were  merry  as  grigs,  strenuously  endeavoring  by  the  force  of 
a  not  altogether  silent  example  to  convince  the  bare  benches 
that  wine  (which  is  a  mocker)  and  strong  drink  (which  is 
raging)  are  not  necessary  to  the  construction  and  enjoyment 
of  small  jokes.  But  away  down,  in  the  profoundest  bowel  of 
the  boat  sat  a  disgusted  man,  thoughtfully  asking  himself 
o'er  and  o'er  :  "  Am  I  the  skipper  of  a  steamboat,  or  the  class- 
leader  of  a  circus  performance  ?  " 


We  are  promised  in  a  local  journal  "  The  Sanctum  Secrets 
of  a  Puzzle-Editor" — "  an  incursion,"  says  the  writer,  "into 
an  untrodden  field." 

Pray,  "Comus,"  your  ambitious  hoof  restrain, 

Nor  dare  this  virgin  paddock  to  profane  ! 

Fear  to  disclose,  thou  babbling  renegade, 

The  sombre  secrets  of  the  puzzle  trade: 

How  rebuses  are  made  and  riddles  writ, 

The  dread  charade  how  builded,  bit  by  bit; 

Double  acrostics  how  to  make  two-headed, 

Like  ferry-boats  and  fish-worms;  how,  when  threaded, 

The  labyrinthigraph,  that  turns  the  brain 

Six  ways  for  Sunday,  is  as  pike-staff  plain; 

What  swindlegram  will  best  provoke  the  lad 

To  rise  in  rebel  wrath  and  strike  his  dad; 

What  words  accurst,  like  apples  all  unripe, 

Go  to  construct  the  deadly  logogripe 

That  makes  the  little  miss  with  anguish  blind — 

Pain  in  her  lap  and  murder  in  her  mind. 

These  priestly  secrets  of  the  puzzle-schools — 

Mystic  devices  for  dementing  fools — 

Disclose  not,  "  Comus,"  to  the  brainless  crew. 

Lest  they  conspire  to  work  them  off  on^w. 


I  have  been  asked  a  few  hundred  times  why  I  wrote  alto- 
gether, last  week,  in  disparagement  of  American  civilization. 
It  was  because  I  had  a  thing  to  say  which  nobody  else  would 
say,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be  said.  One  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  our  social  system,  which  is  (lie  child  of  our  politi- 
cal, is  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion,  forbidding  the  utterance 
of  wholesome  but  unpalatable  truth.  In  a  republic  we  are 
so  accustomed  to  the  rule  of  majorities  that  it  seldom  occurs 
to  us  to  examine  their  title  to  dominion ;  and  as  the  ideas  of 
might  and  right  are,  by  our  innate  sense  of  justice,  linked 
together,  we  come  to  consider  public  opinion  infallible  and 
almost  sacred.  Now,  majorities  rule,  not  because  they  are 
right,  but  because  they  are  able  to  rule.  In  event  of  collision 
they  would  conquer,  so  it  is  expedient  for  minorities  to  sub- 
mit beforehand  to  save  trouble.  In  fact,  majorities,  embrac- 
ing as  they  do  the  most  ignorant,  seldom  think  rightly;  pub- 
lic opinion  being  the  opinion  of  mediocrity  is  commonly  a 
mistake  and  a  mischief.  But  it  is  to  nobody's  interest — it  is 
against  the  interest  of  most — to  dispute  with  it.  Public 
writer  and  public  speaker  alike  find  their  account  in  con- 
firming the  masses  in  their  brainless  errors  and  brutish 
prejudices — in  glutting  their  omnivorous  vanity  and  inflam- 
ing their  implacable  race  and  national  hatreds.  I  thought 
it  seasonable  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  a  different  sort,  and  I 
shall  say  a  good  many  more,  please  God,  if  I  am  spared. 


A  correspondent  asks  me  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  popu- 
lar phrase  "  to  go  for,"  saying :  "  We  would  all  take  it  into 
good  countenance  if  the  ARGONAUT  should  approve."  He 
says  Thackeray,  in  the  Roundabout  Papers,  writes :  "  Our 
opinion  of  the  Portugal  grape  is  well  known.  It  grows  very 
high  and  very  sour,  and  we  don't  go  for  that  kind  of  thing  at 
all."  Clearly  that  will  not  do ;  the  expression  there  denotes 
approval,  not  assault.  I  have  not  the  time  to  investigate, 
but  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  comes  from  the  mines,  and 
was  originally  "  gopher,"  to  perforate,  like  the  small  animal 
of  that  name ;  perforation  with  lead  or  steel  being  the  com- 
-mon  method  of  intimating  dislike  in  the  good  old  days  of 
'49.  From  this  the  evolution  of  "  went  for,"  and  the  various 
applications  of  the  phrase,  would  be  natural  and  easy.  Still, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  philolo- 
gist, Mr.  Samuel  Williams,  of  the  Bulletin,  whose  noble  es- 
say, The  Welsh  Derivation  of  Hog  Latin,  knocked  the 
world  of  scholarship  perfectly  cold. 


"The  people's  will — it  is  the  will  of  God  !  " 
Says  Mr.  Wellock,  with  approving  nod. 
This  will,  my  friends,  it  is  hereby  suggested, 
If  he's  executor,  must  be  contested. 


Old  Mr.  Loring  Picker-ng  (I  do  not  venture  to  give  the 
full  name,  but  the  reader  will  be  able  to  give  a  close  guess 
at  whom  I  mean)  has  assumed  the  duty  of  defending  old 
Mr.  Lord,  of  New  York,  against  the  charge  of  insanity, 
brought  against  him  by  his  sons,  because  he  lived  to  be 
more  than  eighty  years  old  without  marrying  the  widow 
Hicks.  In  the  crisp  and  accurate  diction  of  which  he  is  so 
perfect  a  master,  Mr.  Picker-ng  writes  in  the  Call,  concern- 
ing Mr.  Lord's  sons  :  "  They  do  not  share  the  sympathy  of 
the  public  in  this  disreputable  business,  but  can  learn  from  a 
number  of  leading  journals  of  the  country  rather  that  they 


have  laid  themselves  liable  to  its  scorn."  No  one  than  Mr. 
Picker-ng  knows  better  how  the  coltish  blood  kicks  and 
plunges  in  the  veins ;  no  one  than  he  is  more  keenly  aware 
that,  as  St.  Paul  says,  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to — well,  to 
not  marry  ;  as  he,  no  one  is  so  sharply  sensible  that  it  is 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  I  swear  I  conscientiously 
believe  that  if,  along  with  King  David's  piety  and  morality, 
he  had  that  monarch's  power,  he  would  set  every  married 
male  in  the  forefront  of  his  battle  with  the  Chronicle  and 
take  his  widow  to  wife.  To  deny  the  sanity  of  Mr.  Lord, 
who  has  married,  is  to  imply  that  of  Mr.  Picker-ng,  who  has 
not ;  but  he  won't  take  that  view  of  it,  because  he  doesn't 
know  what  may  happen  to  himself.  Wedlock  may  at  any 
moment  descend  upon  him  unannounced,  like  a  brickbat  out 
of  a  clear  sky,  and  he  does  not  mean  to  be  caught  with  a 
damning  record- 
George  Francis. Train  avers  that  he  can  see  more  through 
a  key-hole  than  other  men  through  a  window.  That  does 
not  account  for  his  mental  superiority.  The  things  seen 
through  key-holes  are  not  more  numerous  than  the  things 
seen  through  windows,  but  they  are  things  of  a  different  and 
more  instructive  kind. 

I  attended  a  spiritual  stance  the  other  evening,  and  the 
first  immortal  part  that  responded  to  my  summons  was  that 
of  Judas  Iscariot.  The  following  conversation  ensued  : 
Prattle. — "  Were  you  not  once  paid  thirty  pieces  of  silver  ?  " 
Judas. — "  Well,  yes,  but  it  was  a  long  time  ago.  Why  ?  " 
P. — "I  want  to  settle  a  disputed  point  in  the  history  of 
finance.  Who  paid  you?"  J. — "  I  don't  just  remember  ;  I 
gave  it  back."  P. — "Why?"  J. — "  Well,  you  seel  was  a 
dyed-in-the-wool,  thick-and-thin  double-standard  bi-metal- 
ist  ?  "  P. — "  But  your  contract  distinctly  called  for  silver." 
J. — "  True,  but  I  didn't  know  the  Roman  Senate  had  recently 
demonetized  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  rascally  money-chan- 
gers in  the  Temple.  But  when  I  went  to  buy  that  rope  to 
hang  myself  with  I  found  that  there  was  a  discount  of  eight 
per  cent,  on  my  money."  P. — "  Then  you  gave  back  the 
coin,  not  in  penitence,  but  because  you  had  already  decided 
to  hang  yourself,  and  so  had  no  use  for  it."  J. — "  Well,  you 
never  knew  a  double-standard  man  to  give  away  anything 
because  he'd  been  swindled  as  a  creditor  instead  of  swindling 
somebody  as  a  debtor,  did  you  ?  "  P. — "  Respected  spirit,  I 
never  did.  But  may  I  ask  why  you  decided  to  hang  yourself 
before  you  discovered  that  you  had  been  overreached?  I  never 
met  a  bi-metalist,  who  seemed  to  have  such  a  thing  as  a  con- 
science." J. — "  My  dear  fellow,  you  do  us  the  grossest  in- 
justice. I  had  a  conscience — a  very  tender  one — and  when 
I  reflected  upon  the  awful  guilt  of  the  transaction  in  which  I 
had  been  engaged — when  I  considered  what  a  dreadful  sin 
I  had  committed  for  a  paltry  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  when  by 
holding  out  a  little  longer  I  might  have  got  thirty-five,  I  felt 
that  I  was  a  disgrace  to  the  financial  theory  in  which  I  had 
been  reared.  So  I  stepped  out — and  down."  P. — "  Meet 
any  of  your  co-financiers  where  you  now  live  ?  "  J. — "  Bless 
you,  they  are  a  perfect  nuisance  !  Why,  there  are  the  Im- 
penitent Thief,  and  Ananias,  and  Cagliostro,  and  Dick  Tur- 
pin,  and  Mort — "  I  hastily  closed  the  interview  ;  evidently 
the  financiers  in  the  H.  of  our  fathers  are  persons  one  does 
not  care  to  meet. 

Heaven  has  kindly  sent  the  newspaper  punsters  a  Balti- 
more lady  sign-painter  named  Sauerwein,  but  has  unfortu- 
nately denied  them  the  learning  that  would  enable  them  to 
live  a  month  on  various  applications  of  the  phrase,  In  hoc 
signo  vinces. 

I  am  afraid  the  country  does  not  adequately  value  the  treas- 
ure it  possesses  in  President  Hayes.  The  man  is  actually 
threatening  to  reverse  his  Southern  policy  because  General 
Anderson,  of  the  famous — if  you  are  a  Republican  ;  infamous  if 
you  are  not — Louisiana  Returning  Board,  has  been  convicted 
by  due  process  of  law  of  tampering  with  the  election  returns 
that  gave  Mr.  Hayes  his  seat.  The  Attorney-General  is 
obediently  furious  also,  likewise  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, who  was  one  of  he  "  visiting  Statesmen  "  in  the  Repub- 
lican interest.  These  worthies  are  not  ashamed  to  declare 
that  the  prosecution  of  General  Anderson  is  in  violation  of 
the  compromise  by  which  the  same  votes  were  accepted  as 
electing  a  Republican  President  and  a  Democratic  Governor. 
By  what  legal  or  moral  right  was  such  a  compromise  made  ? 
By  what  right  does  the  President  maintain  its  validity,  and 
exact  compliance  with  its  conditions  ?  Whence  does  he  get 
his  power  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  State  courts  ?  "  Ob- 
serve, the  question  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  General  An- 
derson's conviction  is  not  involved.  If  my  dog  were  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  (and  I  really  think-his  claims  to  the 
office  are  worthy  of  consideration)  and  he  shnuld  openly  con- 
fess that  his  Southern  policy  was  selfishly  adopted  in  pur- 
suance of  a  corrupt  bargain,  and  subject  to  reversal  for  pri- 
vate reasons,  I  hope  I  should  have  enough  public  spirit  to 
hale  that  dog  out  of  the  Presidential  chair,  and  treat  him 
with  marked  unkindness. 

General  Williams,  of  Kentucky,  is  in  favor  of  tr<-  Constitu- 
tion     as  it  lifts  its  dome  toward  heaven  in  all  tin 
with  which  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  archit 
that  man  and  he'll  want  to  put  a  bay  window  in 
a  bay  horse 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  BEES. 


My  thoughts  to-night,  like  unhived  bees,  are  winging 

Their  flight  across  the  seas, 
A  weird  and  countless  host,  all  humming,  singing 

Of  childish  memories. 

Through  sunny  fields  and  leafy  woodland  glades. 
Through  meadows  green  and  fair, 

Remembered  paths  wind  through  the  pleasant  shades, 
The  bees  are  gathering  there. 

The)'  seek  on  eager  wings  a  charmed  well 

Hid  in  the  forest  deep — 
A  spring  whose  gossip -babblings  fain  would  tell 

A  secret  it  should  keep. 

O  fairy  fount!     O  bounteous,  bubbling  -spring  ! 

Keep  well  thy  trust,   I  pray ; 
Thou  art,  with  me,  the  only  living  thing 

That  heard  love's  vow  that  day, 

O  youth  and  love !     O  life's  delicious  wine  ! 

O  fount,  thy  chalice  holds 
No  draught  of  nectar  like  the  drops  divine 

The  rose  of  youth  enfolds, 

And  now  they  are  away — the  restless  bees — 

To  where  a  maiden  fair 
Is  loitering  on  a  bridge  beneath  the  trees, 

The  moonlight  in  her  hair. 

Dark -haired,  dove-eyed,  the  gentle,  girlish  face 

Brings  vaguely  back  to  me, 
With  glance,  or  smile,  or  some  familiar  grace, 

A  child  that  used  to  be, 

O  dove-like  child,  that  nested  in  my  heart, 

O  dove  with  dreaming  eyes, 
Dost  fold  to-night  thy  silken  wings  apart 

With  birds  of  Paradise? 

Afar,  afar  o'er  sultry  summer  seas. 

O'er  leagues  of  hearing  foam. 
They  swarm,  they  swarm,  these  childish  memories, 

Like  lost  bees  gathering  home. 

They  gather  round  the  homestead  old  and  gray — 

The  portico,  the  vines, 
The  mother's  room,  the  children's.     Where  are  they. 

The  forms  of  other  times? 

The  forms  of  other  times !     Be  still,  my  heart, 

The  children  are  no  more ; 
With  childhood's  days  the  little  forms  depart 

For  ever  from  the  door. 

1  you  w* 
Brothers  and  sisters  fair — 
The  bees  are  seeking  you ;   come  back  and  tell 
Why  ye  have  strayed  so  far. 

The  world  stepped  in  with  many  a  bauble  rare 

Held  o'er  each  shining  head ; 
They  dropped  from  childish  hands  the  toys  they  loved, 

And  followed  where  she  led. 

Out  in  the  world,  the  busy  world  of  gain, 

Through  the  old  oaken  door, 
The  little  forms  have  passed.     We  call  in  vain : 

They  will  return  no  more. 

Through  derious  ways  the  untried  feet  have  strayed — 
Through  many  a  tangled  pass ; 

Perchance  by  ignes  fahii  betrayed  — 

To  swamps  and  black  morass. 

We  can  not  tell,  but  ere  the  night  comes  on. 
When  fears  and  darkness  meet, 

Send  forth  Thy  messenger,  O  Love  Divine, 
With  lamps  to  guide  their  feet. 

The  bees  are  hov'ring  round  the  mother's  chair 

This  soft  October  even ; 
Beloved  mother,  in  thy  evening  prayer 
Be  all  my  sins  forgiven. 
San  Francisco,  October  13,  1877.  Mrs.  Louise  Webb. 


MERVARID, 


A  Tale  of   the  Antediluvian  World. 


Is  there  not  something  weird  in  the  sound  of  personal 
names  ?  It  seems  so  to  me,  truly.  There  are  some  which 
have  always  rung  in  my  ears  like  the  muffled  undertone  of 
cathedral  music— soft,  yet  unutterably  sweet  and  solemn.  I 
have  often  imagined  them  to  have  a  mystic  sense,  descended 
with  them,  from  the  person  who  first  bore  them,  ages  agone 
in  the  duskiness  of  the  ancient  world. 

There  is  one  personal  appellation,  a  pretty  English  name 
we  call  it,  that  holds  hidden  amid  its  liquid  syllables  as  fan- 
ciful and  fantastic  a  tale  as  one  could  wish  to  read,  and  with- 
al so  interesting,  that  I  believe  the  readers  of  The  ARGONAUT 
will  not  regret  its  perusal. 

This  name  first  appeared  in  Europe  as  Margaret,  one  of 
the  four  virgin  saints  of  the  Roman  Church,  who  suffered  as 
a  martyr  at  Antioch.  Hungary  adopted  the  name,  and  sent 
it  in  the  person  of  Margaret  Etheling  to  Scotland,  where  it 
became  national,  and  was  adopted  as  Majorie,  Mysie  and 
Meg.  Germany  and  France  took  it  up  as  Margarethe,  and 
the  Provencal  wife  of  St.  Louis  bequeathed  it  as  Marguerite 
to  the  royal  line  of  France.  Italy  calls  it  her  own  as  Mar- 
ghareta;  the  daughter  of  Henry  III.  made  it  English  as 
Madge,  while  in  the  dulcet  dialect  of  old  Spain  it  shines  anew 
as  Margarita. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  from  its  musical  syllables  is  de- 
rived the  atrocity  Peg,  or  Peggy,  but  this  is  an  error.  The 
two  names  are  not  even  distantly  related,  Peggy  being  de- 
rived from  the  Dan:sh,  fiige,  a  girl,  and  Margaret  from  the 
Persian,  Jfervarid,  or  "  Child  of  Light" 

Of  the  first  bearer  of  the  name  is  told  by  the  Parsees — that 
last  remnant  of  the  old  fire-worshipers  of  Belus — the  fol- 
lowing tale : 

"  The  Child  of   Light." 

Those  silent  plains  of  shifting  sand  compassing  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Death,  where  the  fruit  of  the  bordering  trees 
turns  to  ashes  on  the  lips  of  man,  were  once  not  so. 

There,  along  those  snores  where,  for  uncounted  centuries, 
no  living  thing  has  dwelt,  upon  those  plains  where,  for  ages 
upon  ages,  no  sign  or  habitation  of  humanity  has  existed, 
was  once  the  empire  of  the  priestly  Adepts.  There  were 
reared  the  temples  of  the  great  soothsayers,  and  there  abode 
i  r3.ee  of  men  who  knew  the  secrets  of  life  and  death,  the 
zradle  and  the  grave.  By  .the  power  of  their  spells  the  sea- 
5'jt>s  and  elements   were  bound  to  their  will;  they  claimed 


and  exercised  a  dominion  over  the  gloomy  genii  and  the 
tricksy  djinn,  and  holding  in  themselves  the  secret  of  life, 
having  even  command  over  the  Angel  of  Death,  they  ruled 
with  a  mighty  power  the  courses  of  nations  and  the  destinies 
of  kings. 

When,  in  the  beginning,  the  Adon-ai,  whose  likeness  is  the 
sun  and  whose  powers  the  forces  of  the  elements,  evolved 
from  himself  the  luminous  beings  from  whom  we  come,  he 
evolved  them  with  all  the  attributes  of  his  own  divinity.  Men 
became  as  gods,  and  being  gods  rebelled  against  the  Source 
of  All.  Then  he  clothed  them  in  "  coats  of  skin,"  and  cursed 
them  with  forget  fulness,  and  they  remembered  not  who  or 
what  they  were.  And  the  Great  Cause  ordained  that,  until 
purified  by  ages  of  imprisonment,  servitude,  and  repentance, 
they  should  not  again   turn  their  faces  to  the  Living  Fire. 

But  in  the  Empire  of  the  Hierophants,  the  star-read  priests 
had  pierced  the  veil  of  Oblivion  by  a  banded  effort  of  Will, 
and  had  torn  from  the  elements  by  the  potency  of  their 
knowledge  the  secrets  of  the  Living  Flame.  And  they 
laughed  in  the  mad  pride  of  their  intellectuality,  and  arming 
themselves  with  the  weapons  of  their  power,  they  boldly  de- 
fied Omnipotence  itself. 

Fairer  than  dreams  can  picture  was  the  beauty  of  that 
young  world — more  resistless  than  mind  can  conceive  was 
the  power  of  its  denizens.  The  princes  of  the  house  that 
ruled  the  lives  of  that  godlike  race  were  reared  from  a 
strange  infancy  to  a  silent  and  brooding  manhood.  Un- 
fathomable was  their  knowledge  of  preternatural  lore,  and 
strange  the  powers  they  summoned  to  do  their  will. 

High  among  these  imperial  sons  was  one  who  had  ab- 
sorbed the  learning  of  both  the  material  and  arcane  worlds  ; 
who  reckoned,  as  the  slaves  of  his  will,  the  devs,  djinns,  ge- 
nii, and  sa/a/nandep's,  and  who,  mightily,  quietly,  and  un- 
shakably,  was  seeking  equality  with  the  Adon-ai  itself.  His 
hair  was  like  the  beaten  gold  of  Ophir,  and  his  eyes  shone 
with  the  radiance  of  the  fire  of  the  Alkahest.  And  the 
woman  he  loved  was  as  wildly  beautiful,  with  a  loveliness  as 
weirdly  fair.  Upon  her  face  was  reflected  the  light  of  her 
divinity,  and  in  her  voice  was  heard  the  rustle  of  living 
flowers.  Her  eyes  of  gray,  liquid  as  those  of  the  Syrian 
antelope,  were  curtained  by  lashes  of  Egyptian  night.  The 
blood  glowed  on  her  cheek  like  the  flash  of  sunset  on  the 
darkening  sky.  Her  form  was  of  a  matchless  symmetry  ; 
her  motion  undulating  as  the  wave.  Her  name  was  Merva- 
rid,  "  The  Child  of  Light." 

The  prince,  whose  name  was  that  of  the  morning  star, 
held  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  the  dread  design  of  founding 
a  race  of  gods  that  should  wage  war  with  the  Primal  Fire, 
and  subvert  both  chaos  and  cosmos.  But  Men-arid  knew 
not  this  secret  resolve,  fostered  by  the  councils  of  the  princes 
and  priests,  and  worshiped  her  lover  with  a  love  near  to 
idolatry.  Yet  at  times  she  shrank  from  the  presence  of 
Israefel,  and  gazed  with  a  nameless  dread  upon  his  irradiated 
face ;  for  the  "  Child  of  Light,"  alone  among  her  people, 
recognized  and  adored  the  Adon-ai,  and  her  secret  soul  told 
her  that  between  her  lover  and  the  Spiritual  Fire  were  war- 
fare and  storm.  Often  with  smiles  had  she  expounded  to 
him  the  glories  of  the  Spirit,  and  with  tears  besought  him  to 
render  his  liege  his  homage  due.  At  these  times  Israefel  but 
smiled,  and  chid  her  lightly,  and  promised,  "Another  time  ;" 
yet  his  purposes  burned  deeper,  fiercer,  and  steadier  than 
before. 

At  last  there  met  in  the  crypts  under  the  temple  a  council 
of  the  wisest  of  the  empire — princes,  priests,  and  plebeians 
— to  consider  a  design  submitted  to  them  by  Israefel,  as  a 
first  blow  to  be  struck  at  the  Adon-ai.  With  an  audacity 
that  paled  the  cheeks  of  all,  the  prince  arose,  and  weaving 
from  the  elements  a  shapely  form,  claimed  for  his  people 
and  his  race  the  Divinity's  attribute  of  creation. 

A  moment's  silence  succeeded  the  daring  assumption,  and 
then  from  the  assembled  throng  there  burst  a  cry  of  con- 
scious power  that  pierced  to  the  orbit  of  the  Central  Sun. 
The  nation  was  awakened  by  the  news  of  the  great  discov- 
er}-, and  they  gathered  in  the  pride  of  power  upon  the  plains 
of  what  was  then  the  earthly  Eden.  They  assembled  and 
saw  the  unearthly  forms  evolved  from  the  elements,  and 
their  Israefel  stooping  over  them  to  breathe  into  their  nos- 
trils the  breath  of  life.        ****** 

And  Mervarid,  chilled  with  the  torpor  of  terror,  crouched, 
neglected  and  alone,  amid  the  now  silent  chambers  of  the 
priestly  temple.         f         *         ***** 

Fate  is  the  Isis  whose  veil  no  mortal  man  can  raise.  Like 
a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky,  riding  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind  and  smiting  with  the  might  of  disaster,  destruction,  and 
death,  came  the  avenging  angels  of  Adon-ai,  and  no  sound 
was  heard,  save  the  rush  of  the  tempest,  and  one  wild  cry  of 
mortal  anguish. 

Omnipotence  was  avenged  !***** 

Upon  the  Empire  of  the  Hierophants  has  set  the  sun  of 
existence  and  fallen  the  pall  of  eternal  night.  Prince  and 
priest  alike  are  buried  amid  the  ruins  and  desolation  that 
mark  the  vengeance  of  an  offended  God.  And  the  diviner 
essence  that  composed  their  souls  is  doomed  to  a  new  pil 
grimage,  bound  in  the  chains  of  Matter  and  the  fetters  of 
Forgetfulness. 

She  whose  name  was  Men-arid  alone  was  spared — alone 
retained  that  essence  of  divinity,  pure  and  unsullied  as  in  the 
maiden  world.  But  heavy-winged  sorrow  broods  upon  her 
brow  and  dims  the  light  of  her  starry  eyes  as  she  pursues 
a  weary  search  for  that  lost  half  of  herself — the  fair-haired 
prince  of  the  Hierophants. 

The  legends  of  the  pearl-divers  tell,  that,  as  the  night  falls 
down  like  a  robe  of  dark  over  the  shifting  waves,  Men-arid 
weeps  for  the  rash,  lost  lover,  and  her  tears  find  their  home 
in  the  heart  of  the  oyster,  crystaling  there  to  a  fairer  life  and 
lustre  in  the  form  of  the  man-elous  pearl.  At  eventide,  when 
the  planets  gleam  as  jewels  in  the  diadem  of  Night,  the  voice 
of  her  soul,  forever  chanting  her  sad  story,  is  borne  upon  the 
gentle  wind  that  kisses  the  strand  of  India  and  the  palm- 
bound  shores  of  the  Isles  of  the  Archipelago.  As  its  mur- 
murs fall  sad  but  sweet  on  the  sense  of  the  swart-skinned 
fishers,  they  murmur,  with  the  same  sweet  breath,  a  blessing 
and  a  prayer  for  the  unhappy  "  Child  of  Light." 

Such  is  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me  by  one  who  had  it 
from  the  lips  of  a  Parsee  mystagogue  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  under  star-sown  skies,  and  in  the  breath  of  the  even- 
ing breeze — surroundings  that  gave  to  its  narration  a  weird- 
ness  impossible  to  be  conveyed  by  words  alone. 

Burnette  G.  Haskell. 


SAGE-BRUSH  SKETCHES.-I. 


By  Thomas  Fitch. 


The  "flush  times"  of  the  Southwest  and  the  days  of 
"forty -nine1'  furnish  no  parallel  to  the  history  of  Nevada 
during  her  Territorial  career.  Like  California,  in  that  the 
report  of  rich  mineral  discoveries,  with  their  glittering  prom- 
ises of  sudden  wealth,  allured  the  industrious,  the  adven- 
turous, the  unsettled,  the  hopeful,  along  with  the  desperate, 
the  vile,  the  fugitive,  and  the  pariah  to  her  sterile  moun- 
tains, Nevada  was  yet  unlike  California,  in  that  capital, 
daring  the  presence  of  its  hereditary  foes,  crossed  the 
Sierra  hot  on  the  trail  of  the  pioneer,  and  lavishly  sowed 
itself  in  the  hope  of  multiplied  han-csts.  It  was  not  only 
those  who  had  successively  journeyed  to  Gold  Lake,  Kern 
River,  Fraser  River,  and  Gold  Bluff,  who  had  successively 
followed  ever)-  shining  phantom  that  the  cupidity  of  specu- 
lators or  the  credibility  of  adventurers  danced  before  their 
eyes,  that  thronged  in  unsifted  masses  the  roads  to  the  new 
Dorado,  for  the  accumulated  capital  of  San  Francisco 
caught  the  infectious  "  Washoe  fever,"  and  its  owners,  be- 
coming satisfied  of  the  existence  of  great  wealth  under  the 
arid  slopes  of  Mount  Davidson,  poured  treasure  upon  them 
more  freely  and  more  potently  than  Hannibal  of  old  poured 
vinegar  in  his  efforts  to  melt  the  Alps. 

Then  came  the  era  of  flush  times  and  loose  morals. 
"Wild  cats"  were  created  with  a  fecundity  never  equaled 
by  their  feline  prototypes  ;  and  the  most  prosperous  owners 
of  wild  cats  were  not  those  who  located  granite  and  called  it 
quartz  ;  who  held  up  mica  and  pronounced  it  gold ;  who, 
seizing  on  hornblende,  looked  through  the  spectacles  of 
speculation  and  denominated  it  sulphurets  ;  but  they  were 
those  who,  succeeding  in  establishing  some  sort  of  jumping 
claim  to  a  mine  of  known  value,  incorporated  their  fighting 
titles  ten  deep,  and  went  to  develop — not  their  mine,  but 
their  lawsuit.  A  bar  more  learned,  more  active,  and  per- 
haps more  unscrupulous,  than  any  metropolitan  capital  con- 
tained, flocked  in  the  streets  and  huddled  in  the  attics  of 
Virginia  City.  Money  was  plentiful,  moral  restraints  were 
loosened  or  altogether  untied,  society  was  a  chaos.  Un- 
principled men  were  ready  to  violate,  for  a  consideration, 
the  oath  of  a  witness  or  the  solemn  obligations  of  a  juror. 
An  attorney  who  had  his  wits  about  him  knew  that  he  would 
probably  be  called  upon  to  encounter  at  every  step  a  mine 
of  jperjured  witnesses,  or  a  masked  battery  of  purchased 
jurors,  or  a  bribed  judge.  He  who  relied  merely  upon  the 
equity  and  strong  presentation  of  his  cause  leaned  often  up- 
on a  broken  reed.  He  who  depended  solely  upon  legal 
precedents  was  guided  by  a  compass  from  which  the  mag- 
netic current  of  integrity  had  departed,  and  which  veered  to 
die  four  corners  of  space.  Nevada  was  a  whirl  of  excite- 
ment, a  chaos  of  corruption,  a  very  hades  of  dishonesty ;  and 
yet  cases  involving  millions  were  weekly  decided  by  the 
courts — and  such  courts  ! 

Nevada  was  organized  as  a  territory  in  the  spring  of  1S61. 
The  frame-work  of  our  National  Territorial  system,  then  as 
now,  provided  that  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a 
Territory  should  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  LTnited 
States,  and,  then  as  now,  a  practice  prevailed — a  practice 
pernicious  in  theory,  and  resulting  disastrously  in  practice — 
of  not  appointing  such  officers  from  among  the  residents  of 
a  Territory,  but  of  sending  men  from  distant  coummunities  to 
fill  them.  If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  have  selected  officers,  and  especially 
judicial  officers,  with  extremest  care,  it  was  when  the  com- 
munity called  Nevada  was  begotten  by  labor  and  enterprise 
out  of  weird  deserts  and  barren  hills,  and  thrown  suddenly 
into  the  lap  of  dazzling  affluence.  If  there  was  ever  a  time 
when  a  President  was  poorly  prepared  to  exercise  such  care, 
it  was  when  the  Territorial  offices  of  Nevada  were  chosen. 
The  President  was  unused  to  public  life,  and  he  was  elected 
by  a  party  then  strange  to  political  dominion.  With  the 
cloud  of  war  settling  rapidly  over  every  speck  of  light  upon 
the  shortening  horizon,  with  the  air  full  of  mighty  threats  of 
battle,  and  the  Presidential  presence  filled  with  petty  clamors 
for  office,  there  was  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  properly 
consider  the  condition  of  remote  territories.  Most  feebly 
were  the  wants  of  Nevada  portrayed,  or  the  necessities  of 
Nevada  understood,  by  those  who  represented  California  at 
Washington.  Those  Senators  and  Representatives  to  whom 
a  President  might  ordinarily  have  looked  for  advice  were  of 
opposite  political  faith,  and  were  far  more  diligent  in  secu- 
ing  supposed  party  advantages  by  permitting  the  President 
to  make  mistakes,  than  in  serving  a  remote  people  by  help- 
ing him  to  make  wise  selections.  Interested  advisers,  on  the 
other  hand,  wishing  to  sen-e  a  party  friend,  or  get  rid  of  a 
party  rival,  were  plentiful,  and  so  the  East  sent  to  Nevada 
her  lazzaroni,  and  not  her  laborers,  her  pettifoggers  and  not 
her  jurists,  her  weak  men  rather  than  her  best  men,  and  with 
the  people  of  Nevada  it  was  Hobsons  choice — these  or  none. 

WThat  could  be  expected  of  briefless  barristers  and  broken- 
down  politicians,  unable  to  make  a  living  or  gain  public 
confidence  at  home,  shipped  off,  as  England  used  to  send 
her  rusty  spinsters  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — for 
India  and  a  market  ?  What  could  be  expected  of  such  men, 
placed  in  positions  supposed  to  be  trifling,  but  suddenly  dis- 
covered to  be  of  the  gravest  importance  and  the  most  weighty 
responsibility  ?  It  was  because  of  their  Territorial  judges  that 
the  people  of  Nevada  accepted  the  responsibilities  of  State- 
hood— perhaps  somewhat  prematurely.  "Anything  to  get 
out  of  the  judicial  deadfall "  was  the  popular  thought,  and 
after  the  people  had  escaped  frornTudge  Log  to  Judge  Stork, 
from  gay  to  grave,  from  draw-poker  to  a  quartz-mill — after 
they  had  forced  from  the  bench  a  Judge  who  would  not  try 
causes  at  all,  to  find  his  place  supplied  by  a  Judge  who  was 
bought  by  both  litigants,  and  was  protected  out  of  the  coun- 
try by  an  armed  guard  of  the  party  in  whose  favor  he  finally 
decided — at  last  they  reluctantly,  but  almost  unanimously, 
shouldered  the  cost  of  self-government,  and  the  State  of 
Nevada  was  born  into  the  American  family. 


The  Society  for  the  Elevation  of  the  Stage  is  a  new  Boston 
organization,  whose  aim  is  to  purify  the  drama  and  make  it 
a  teacher  of  good  morals.  The  society's  first  move  is  to  an- 
nounce an  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  its  treasury,  and 
the  play  selected  is  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  in  which  a  drunkard 
is  the  hero. 
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LITTLE  JOHNNY'S  MENAGERIE.--VL 


THE  MOLE. 

One  day  Billy,  thats  my  brother,  he  come  home  a  holdin 
a  little  mole  by  the  tail  wich  some  boy  had  give  him,  and  it 
was  a  live.     Wen  my  sister  see  him  she  said : 

"  Oh,  you  crewel,  crewel  boy !  Thro  it  in  the  fire  this 
minnit ! " 

But  Uncle  Ned  he  said :  "  No,  Billy,  you  come  a  long 
with  me,  and  we  will  make  a  xampil  of  this  feller ! " 

So  thay  went  in  the  guarden,  and  he  dug  a  hole,  Uncle 
Ned  did,  and  said:  "We  will  berry  the  scowndrel  a 
live!"  and  Billy  he  put  the  mole  in,  and  thay  filled  up  the 
hole  with  dirt,  the  notty  fellers  !  Wen  Billy  tole  my  sister 
she  cride  and  he  was  a  shamed,  so  he  wittled  a  head  stone 
out  of  a  board,  and  Uncle  Ned  he  rote  on  it  a  eppy  taf, 
like  this,  wich  I  coppid,  xcuse  the  bad  spellin,  it  ain't  mine  : 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY 

OF 

A.  MOLECULE, 

Who  by  Loving  Hands  was  Laid  Here  in  the  Sure  and  Certain 

Hope  of 

A   BLESSED    RESURRECTION. 

He  is  not  dead  but  gone  before. 

The  mole  ain't  got  no  eyes,  cos  if  he  had  em  the  gravvle 
wude  git  in  em,  and  he  wude  have  to  send  for  the  dockter, 
and  the  dockter  wude  say:  "Were  is  my  fe  to  come  from, 
let  him  take  his  eys  to  the  drug  store,"  but  the  mole  has  got 
a  nose  like  a  hogs  nose,  only  not  any  nob  on  the  end  of  it. 

THE   EAEY. 

Babys  ain't  big  enoughf  for  to  lick  em,  or  you  wude  see 
me  a  pitchin  in,  yes  in  deed,  cos  I  dont  like  em,  but  wen  you 
look  at  one  and  see  em  so  little  you  say:  "Now,  if  I  was  to 
take  of  my  coat  and  give  you  a  good  thration  you  cudent 
hellup  yourself,  so  mebby  you  cant  hellup  bein  a  nuisance, 
neither." 

1  spose  I  like  our  baby,  cos  Ime  tole  to,  but  wot  does  he 
put  his  gummy  hands  for  in  my  face  wen  I  kissim? 

Mary,  thats  the  house  maid,  she  was  only  a  little  girl  wen 
she  was  to  home,  and  she  use  to  have  dols,  but  she  never 
had  see  a  meat  baby  close  to  til  she  come  to  our  house  for 
to  live,  and  that  girl  was  jest  a  stonish  all  the  time  to  see 
wot  baby  wude  do,  and  it  was  morn  a  munth  fore  she  wude 
tuch  him.  One  day  she  come  a  bustin  in  to  the  dinin  room 
wile  it  was  dinner,  wite  like  a  sheet,  and  hardly  any  breth, 
and  she  said : 

"  O,  if  you  pleese,  mum,  baby  has  went  and  et  the  nursry 
dore  evry  bit  up,  ol  but  jest  the  nob  ! " 

But  wen  my  mother  she  went  to  see  wot  was  up  it  was 
only  father  he  had  tuke  the  dore  of  to  mend  it,  and  baby 
was  a  suckin  a  paper  wate. 

Wen  Mary  first  came  to  our  house,  Uncle  Ned  he  was  a 
playin  with  baby  after  lunch  one  day,  and  he  had  the  cork  of 
a  ale  bottle  stickin  onto  the  cork  scru,  and  he  was  a  lettin 
baby  take  it  into  its  mouth.  Mary  come  in  wile  he  was  a 
doin  it,  and  she  seen  him  pull  it  out  quick,  and  she  run  in 
the  kitchen  fast  as  ever  she  cude,  and  brot  Uncle  Ned  a  tum- 
bler on  a  tray. 

Tween  me  and  you  I  dont  bleeve  that  girl  has  got  any 
thinker. 

There  was  a  man,  and  his  wife,  and  their  little  baby,  and 
they  lived  all  alone  by  their  own  selfs  in  the  woods,  ten  ioo 
thousand  miles  away  from  any  other  houses.  The  man  he 
hunted  dears  with  a  gun,  and  his  whife  she  staid  to  home  for 
to  mind  the  baby.  One  offle  dark  nite  the  man  haddent 
cum  home,  aud  his  wife  she  new  he  had  got  hisself  lost,  and 
was  et  by  a  wile  beest,  and  kild  by  sabbages,  and  froze  to 
deth,  and  she  was  a  frade.  Bime  by  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  she  herd  some  thing  like  a  little  chile  a  cryin,  and  a 
cryin,  outside  in  the  dark,  some  times  on  one  side  of  the 
house  an  some  times  on  the  other  side,  and  she  said  it  was  a 
spirrit  wich  had  come  for  her  baby,  so  she  set  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  and  hugged  her  baby  and  was  friten  most  to 
deth.  And  the  Thing  out  side  kep  a  cryin,  and  a  cryin,  til 
her  blud  was  cole  like  she  had  a  chil,  but  the  baby  was  a 
sleep,  poor  thing,  in  her  arms.  After  a  wile  she  herd  a  noise 
at  the  windo,  and  she  looked  up  and  hollerd,  for  she  saw  2 
great  eyes  a  lookin  in  like  coles  of  fire,  and  Im  so  frade  that 
I  cant  write  any  more,  cos  its  nite,  and  Ime  a  lone,  wheres 
my  mother  ? 

Ive  found  Uncle  Ned,  and  he  has  lit  his  pipe,  and  he  says: 
"  Drive  a  head,  Johnny,  if  you  conjer  up  a  fitin  demon  He 
stan  by  an  see  fare  play,  bet  yure  life  !" 

Wei,  jest  then  there  was  a  gun,  for  it  was  a  panther,  and 
the  man  he  had  come  home  and  shot  it.  But  wen  he 
went  in  the  house  his  whife  dident  kno  him,  cos  she  had  went 
crazy,  and  she  had  hugged  the  baby  so  tight  it  was  ded. 

If  Ide  ben  her  yude  a  seen  me  git  the  poker,  and  wock 
strate  up  to  the  winder,  and  Ide  a  said:  "  Mister  Panther,  if 
you  carry  fire  in  your  eyes  it  has  got  to  be  poked,"  and  Ide 
a  let  him  have  it  as  fur  in  as  I  coud  make  it  go,  and  hollered 
hooray  ! 

But  Uncle  Ned  says  wot  wude  I  done  if  I  had  see  a  notice 
on  the  windo:  "  Dont  worry  the  animels." 

2  babys  jest  alike  is  twins,  but  Missis  Jonsin  she  tole  me 
hern  was  twins,  wTch  is  a  lie,  cos  one  of  em  is  a  girl ;  I  dont 


kanow  how  famlys  wich  has  twins  gits  along,  cos  the  fire 
poker  aint  got  but  one  end  wich  can  be  sucked.  My  father 
he  says  babys  a  puttin  every  thing  in  their  mouth  is  a  in- 
herited ink  stand,  cos  in  a  nateral  state  thay  wude  hav  to  eat 
lots  of  things  wich  thay  wude  find,  kind  0  forage  for  their- 
selfs,  or  thay  wude  starve,  but  I  think  thay  mite  bout  as  wel 
starve  as  git  pizened. 

Ourn  is  named  Franky,  and  I  hav  rote  some  poetry  like 
Mister  Jessop,  thats  the  poetry  feller,  wich  is  for  mother  to 
sing  him  to  sleep  wen  he  wude  rather  stay  a  wake  and  ham- 
mer the  legs  of  the  pian  O  with  a  bottle  of  colone  : 

Seepity,  seepity,  Fankity,  Fank, 

Butten  its  blu  eyes  up,  hanky,  pank,  pank. 

Sech  a  rum  baby  no  boddy  aint  got. 

And  if  thay  wude  say  so,  wy  that  wude  be  rot. 

Lully  boy,  lully  boy,  snority,  snore, 

Wen  it  wakes  up  it  shal  woller  on  the  fiore. 

Sech  a  rum  baby  no  boddy  aint  see, 

And  if  thay  wude  say  so  thay  got  to  file  Billy  and  me. 

Hooray!  wont  my  mother  jest  go  wild  with  happy  wen  I 
sho  her  that  and  teller  "  I  rote  it  ol  my  own  self,  no  Uncle 
Ned,  you  must  git  it  by  hart  reel  quick  ! "  And  wont  she 
say  "  Mary,"  thats  the  house  made,  "you  come  this  minnit 
and  mind  things,  cos  I  got  to  sing  baby  to  sleep,  poor  little 
feller,  he  is  so  tired  out  eatin  them  gum  shoes  !" 

HEDGE  HOGS. 

Mister  Jonnice,  wich  has  got  the  wooden  leg,  he  says  once 
there  was  2  hedge  hogs.  One  was  yung  and  had  friteful 
sharp  stickers,  but  the  other  was  old  and  bald,  like  a  Messi- 
can  dog,  no  stickers  at  all,  and  thay  had  an  offle  fite.  Thay 
lay  down  bout  a  yard  a  part,  and  shet  their  eyes.  The  yung 
un  had  been  tol  that  was  how  to  fite,  but  he  cude  et  the  ole 
feller  up  if  he  had  any  sense.  The  ole  feller  he  kanew  rollin 
up  wasent  any  good  to  him,  but  he  had  fot  that  way  ol  his 
life  and  was  to  ole  for  to  lern  new  tricks.  So  thay  lay  stil, 
and  wen  one  wude  open  his  eyes  the  other  wude  shet  hisn, 
and  wen  he  opened  em  the  other  wude  shet  hisn,  and  thay 
was  so  brave  the  wudent  give  in,  and  so  xcited  thay  dident 
kno  how  the  time  was  passin,  and  thay  kep  it  up  lively  til 
thay  was  starved  to  deth.  If  Mister  Jonnice  dident  give  me 
candy,  and  a  kite  with  Mister  Pickerings  face  painted  onto 
it  and  the  tail  comin  out  of  his  mowth,  I  spose  he  wude  be  a 
liar. 

The  only  hedge  hog  I  ever  seen  was  a  havin  a  fite  with  a 
dog.  The  hedge  hog  was  roled  up  like  a  catter  pillow  for  to 
let  the  enemy  do  all  the  hard  work,  and  the  poor  dog  was 
tired  all  most  to  deth  snatchin  at  him,  mity  carefle  not  to 
tutch  him.  Then  the  dogs  master  \ysselcd  for  the  dog,  and 
the  dog,  seein  there  wasent  any  time  to  waste,  took  a  flyin 
bite  at  the  hedge  hogs  back,  for  he  thot,  the  dog  did,  that 
mebby  bitin  reel  quick  wudent  git  any  stickers  in  his  mowth, 
but  the  way  he  houled  it  was  the  biggest  mistake  of  his  life. 

Wen  the  dog  was  out  of  hearin  I  went  to  poke  the  hedge 
hog  with  a  pole,  but  it  was  dead  a  week. 


Henry  M.  Stanley,  since  his  return  from  Africa,  has  been 
described  as  a  man  slightly  bent  under  a  burden  of  memories 
of  fevers  and  cramps  ;  with  a  boyish  face,  crowned  with  a 
shock  of  iron-gray  hair,  in  curious  contrast  of  effect  with  the 
black  moustache ;  with  high  cheek  bones,  a  tanned  skin,  and 
the  hands  of  a  backwoodsman,  roughened  by  cutting  a  way 
through  forest  and  jungle,  and  carrying  an  elephant  rifle  firing 
a  two-ounce  ball.  When  he  reached  the  ocean  from  the 
African  interior  he  wras  so  emaciated  that  he  weighed  only 
119  pounds.  In  fifteen  days  thereafter  he  gained  half  a 
pound  a  day,  and  his  sea  voyage  almost  completely  restored 
his  health.  From  the  moment  he  entered  the  African  con- 
tinent on  one  side,  until  he  emerged  from  it  on  the  other,  he 
never  received  a  letter  or  a  newspaper,  nor  heard  a  syllable 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  Said  Mr.  Stanley  at  the 
dinner  given  to  him  by  the  members  of  the  Parisian  press : 
"  It  was  the  journalistic  instinct  that  caused  me  to  speed  like 
an  arrow  to  the  Victoria,  that  impelled  me  on  my  way  through 
that  untrodden  land;  it  was  that  journalistic  instinct,  that 
desire  to  have  perfectly  accurate  intelligence,  that  led  me  to 
turn  again,  to  go  back  to  Ujiji,  and  finish  what  other  explor- 
ers had  left  undone;  it  was,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  jour- 
alistic  ambition  that  led  me  to  say,  '  I  will  not  give  it  up ;  I 
will  go  and  finish  what  Livingstone  has  left  undone.'  When 
at  Nyangwe  we  heard  those  stories  of  the  credulous  people 
who  wanted  to  frighten  us  back  by  their  pictures  of  the  dan- 
gers we  should  have  to  encounter,  I  again  remembered  that 
I  was  a  journalist.  I  then  said  to  myself,  '  I  am  a  soldier  of 
journalism.'  [Loud  cheers.]  I  know  what  the  title  implies 
in  its  fullest  signification,  and  have  done  my  best — and  I 
make  a  boast  of  it — to  add  dignity  to  the  name  of  jour- 
nalism," Mr.  Stanley's  expedition  is  said  to  have  cost 
$115,000;  the  expenses  being  divided  equally  between  the 
New  York  Herald  and  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London. 


The  municipality  of  Rome  has  voted  $20,000  toward  a 
grand  bronze  column,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  to  be  erected  on  the  Termini  Square,  near  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian.  The  other  cities  of  the  peninsula  have  sub- 
scribed liberally  to  the  same  project,  as  also  private  individ- 
uals at  home  and  abroad ;  so  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
funds.  The  monument  is  to  be  after  the  style  of  Trajan's 
column,  and  is  to  record  in  twining  bas  reliefs  the  royal  deeds 
in  behalf  of  the  unification  of  Italy.  On  the  assembling  of 
Parliament,  on  February  15th,  a  bill  is  to  be  passed  unani 
mously  to  pay  the  king's  debts,  amounting  to  $6,000,000. 


General  Batcheller,  formerly  of  Saratoga,  but  now  an 
American  judge  in  Egypt,  has  been  giving  a  splendid  party 
at  Cairo,  in  honor  of  General  Grant,  which  was  attended  by 
many  Egyptian  dignitaries.  On  the  morning  of  the  same 
day  General  Grant  paid  a  visit  to  the  Khedive,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  marked  honors,  the  master  of  ceremonies  meet- 
ing him  on  the  steps  of  the  palace,  and  conducting  him  to 
the  Khedive,  who  awaited  him  in  the  vestibule.  The  visit 
lasted  half  an  hour,  and  was  almost  immediately  returned 
by  the  Khedive. 


The  new  King  of  Italy  took  the  title  of  Humbert  the  First. 
There  have  been  three  Dukes  of  Savoy  of  that  name,  but 
never  a  King  Humbert,  either  in  the  Savoyan  dynasty  or  in 
the  annals  of  Sardinia. 


THE  BLUES, 


When  a  sunny  day  seems  cloudy, 
When  a  harmless  jest  seems  rowdy, 
When  I  shun  the  very  crowd  I 

Used  to  choose, 
When  life's  path  trends  upward  steeply, 
When  I  hold  existence  cheaply, 
Then  I  know  that  I  am  deeply 

In  the  blues. 

I  can  see  the  chill  mist  settle 

Like  the  cooled  steam  from  a  kettle, 

And  it -freezes  out  my  mettle; 

But  one  ruse, 
One  cure  that  I  can  hit  on. 
One  recipe  unwiitten. 
Can  ever  give  the  mitten 

To  the  blues. 

They  check  you  like  a  bridle, 
And  the  listless  hands  hang  idle. 
While  the  throbbing  brain  is  tidal 

With  dark  views ; 
Existence  seems  an  error, 
Society  a  terror — 
There's  but  one  comfort-bearer 

For  the  blues. 

Dark  eyes,  or  maybe  blue  ones, 
That  had  a  charm  for  you  once 
In  happier  moods  of  viewance 

Can't  amuse. 
And  even  rare  old  liquor 
Can't  make  your  pulse  throb  quicker, 
Nor  cast  a  brighter  flicker 

On  the  blues. 

As  shadows  on  the  prairie, 
When  sun  and  dark  cloud  vary, 
Cast  man  in  cold  shade,  where  he 

Can  not  choose — 
The  shadows  fall  unbidden, 
And  will  not  go  when  chidden, 
Till  all  the  sun  is  hidden 

By  the  blues. 

Though  all  was  bright  around  you 
Till  the  dark  moment  found  you, 
And  in  its  blackness  drowned  you, 

'Tis  no  use 
To  seek  for  light  about  you. 
Though  all  be  fair  without  you — 
The  sun  will  only  flout  you 

In  the  blues. 

They  are  worse  than  snow  or  rainfall, 
They  hurt  more  than  charms  disdainful, 
They  are  twenty  times  more  painful 

Than  u'ght  shoes — 
More  annoying  than  bad  punning, 
More  insidious  than  low  cunning, 
More  persistent  e'en  than  dunning 

Are  the  blues. 

So,  when  I,  unhappy,  see  a 
Cloud  of  blues  attacking  me,  a 
Never-failing  panacea 

Do  I  use; 
The  mood — I  never  fight  it, 
But  take  a  pipe  and  light  it, 
Smoke  out  the  uninvited, 

Beastly  blues. 

And  as  the  light  smoke,  wheeling 
Slow  from  the  bowl,  comes  stealing, 
'Twill  with  a  warmer  feeling 

You  infuse; 
The  darker  clouds  will  vanish, 
The  gloomy  mood  diminish, 
And  a  final  pipe  will  finish 


All  the  blues. 


G.  H.  Jessop, 


Much  opposition  was  manifested  by  a  majority  of  the  car- 
dinals to  the  interment  of  Victor  Emanuel  in  the  Pantheon. 
The  Pope  convoked  an  especial  council  on  the  subject,  and 
found  them  nearly  all  strenuously  opposed  to  conceding  the 
permission.  Pius  IX.  finally  exclaimed:  "I  am  still  Pope, 
and  I  order  that  the  Pantheon  shall  be  used  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  King.  I  also  authorize  the  clergy  to  assist  at 
the  obsequies." 

Ex-Governor  Young,  of  Ohio,  and  Governor  General  Duf- 
ferin,  of  Canada,  met  recently  at  the  White  House.  The  ex- 
Governor  was  born  on  the  estates  of  Earl  Dufferin's  father 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  two  gentlemen,  who  were  boys 
together,  passed  a  pleasant  hour  in  recalling  reminiscences 
of  their  youthful  days. 

A  teacher  in  a  Boston  school  was  delighted  to  see  every 
child's  hand  go  up  in  answer  the  question  of  how  many  had 
ever  heard  of  Mr.  Emerson,  but  her  soul  sunk  within  her 
when  she  discovered  it  was  Billy  Emerson,  the  minstrel, 
whose  show-bills  had  placarded  the  walls  of  the  Hub  for 
several  days. 

Cleopatra  was  skilled  in  the  classics,  and  could  converse 
with  Ethiopians,  Jews,  Arabs,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Syrians, 
without  an  interpreter.  If  she  lived  in  these  days  she  would 
be  the  president  of  a  college,  and  not  the  enslaver  of  Antony. 


The  total  specie  value  of  our  exports  last  year  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  $668,535,440,  and  of  our  im- 
ports, $503,901,174,  against  a  total  exportation  in  1S76  of 
$647,021,104,  and  an  importation  of  $461,818,499. 


A  young  couple  of  Los  Angelos  wishing  to  avoid  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  went  out  to  sea  some  three  miles  with 
a  minister,  and  were  married.  The  boat  came  in  with  the 
tied.  

The  New  York  Herald  has  the  hardihood  to  state  that 
General  Schenck  "smiles  like  the  front  door  of  an  iron  foun- 
dry."    Means  a  hard  smile,  of  course. 


Sainte-Beuve  says,  "  In  every  young  man  th^re  is  a  poet 
who  dies  young."  The  editors  waste  basket  incrir.ites  that 
the  man  doesn't  know  the  poet  is  dead. 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  telling  "  The  S 
lionaire."  We  object  to  having  our  private  a 
in  that  way. 
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INTERCEPTED    LETTERS. 


San  Francisco,  February  15.  1878. 
MY  Df.ak  MADGE  : — If  you  know  how  my  last  letter  happened  10  be 
printed  in  the  ARGONAUT,  I  want  you  to  let  nie  know.  Jack  puts  his 
right  hand  high  up  in  the  air,  and  swears  that  he  mailed  it  as  directed 
to  No.  —  Lafayette  Street,  San  Jose.  If  you  are  the  faithless  one,  say 
so  before  you  are  found  out.  In  the  mean  time  I  nm  going  to  try-  it 
once  more,  and  if  I  read  this  in  next  Saturday's  issue  of  the  California 
Street  hebdomadal,  I  am  going  to  quit.  I  like  the  paper,  and  don't  ob- 
ject to  seeing  myself  in  print,  but  I  want  a  chance  to  prepare  copy 
properly  if  it  is  to  be  published.  Jack  and  I  come  from  a  family  who — 
well,  who  say  plain  things,  and  my  gossip  to  you  must  not  be  made 
common  property.  In  my  last  I  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  of 
our  Italian  friend.  Mr.  Majeroni,  with  the  qualification,  however,  that  I 
had  only  seen  him  in  pantomime.  Since  then  I  have  seen  him  in  both  a 
&  iciety  and  a  military  drama,  in  Jealousy  and  in  Faith  and  Friendship, 
and  I  don't  recant  a  jot.  The  papers  say  that  Majeroni  and  his  wife 
have  "achieved  an  artistic  success."  Now,  as  Jack  says,  what  con- 
founded nibbish  that  is!  "Artistic  success"  is  only  the  critics' slang 
for  softening  the  announcement  of  bad  houses.  It  is  euphemistic  and 
technical ;  it  is  written  out  of  consideration  of  the  manager's  long  face, 
and  as  an  announcement  to  the  public  that,  though  broken  English  and 
eye-rolling  may  be  caviare  to  the  general  taste,  to  their  more  highly 
cultured  souls  these  are  a  source  of  delight— an  artistic  success,  in 
fact  It  is  an  imputation  on  the  public's  ability  to  appreciate,  which  I, 
as  part  of  that  public,  always  feel  ready  to  combat.  You  may  take  it 
for  granted,  Madge,  that  if  a  play  or  actor  be  of  superior  mould,  the 
the  body  public  will  send  representative  members  enough  to  make  it  or 
him  a  pecuniary  success.  A  supe  may  groan  under  the  miserable 
knowledge  of  unapplauded,  because  unseen,  genius;  but  the  instances 
of  snubbing  prominent  talent  are  exceptionally  rare ;  and  I  don't  think 
Majeroni's  case  increases  the  short  list  Now,  here  are  the  simple  facts 
of  the  case :  The  Majeronis  have  the  prestige  of  having  formed  part  of 
the  scrap  company  that  acccompanied  old  Mrs.  Ristori  in  her  tour  du 
v  of  having  learned  English  on  a  South  Pacific  island;  and  of 
having  played  an  engagement  in  that  language  on  another.  They  have 
the  honor  of  playing  with  the  ucv.'  company  of  the  California  Theatre, 
and  that  additional  and  still  greater  one  of  having  Signor  Dee-dum-dee 
dee  Vivo  as  agent — at  present  in  New  York,  I  believe.  Yet  with 
.ill  this  prestige  and  honor,  to  say  nothing  of  interviewers,  they 
have  not  played  to  a  single  good  house  during  their  engagement. 
Why?  The  weather  has  been  bad.  Yes,  but  bad  weather  never  yet 
killed  a.n  engagement  in  San  Francisco.  If  A  went  and  told  B  that 
Majeroni's  Marquis  St.  Elia  was  superb,  B  would  immediately  invite  the 
Misses  C.  to  go  to  the  California  next  evening.  The  eldest  Miss  C. 
would  tell  her  married  friend  Mrs.  D.  how  divinely  Majeroni  played  the 
Marquis  St.  Elia;  poor  Mr.  D.  would  be  told  to  get  tickets  as  he  went 
down  town  next  morning;  and  so  'twould  go  on,  until  all  the  alphabet  of 
society  thronged  the  vestibule  of  the  California  to  keep  Mr.  French's 
hair  from  turning  gray,  and  to  smoothe  out  Mr.  Hill's  circum-ocular 
wrinkles,  even  though  it  rained  in  diluvian  fashion  and  blew  like  (blew 
like  what.  Jack?  Thank  you,  old  boy)  and  blew  like  a  Baltic  nor- 
easter.  It  has  not  been  so,  however.  The  few  who  went  to  see  "Jeal- 
ousy saw  a  gesture-stricken  gentleman,  who  showed  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  with  the  regularity  of  those  toy -automata  we  have  so  often  laughed 
at;  who  struggled  hard  with  our  labials,  still  harder  with  our  sibilants, 
and  who  came  to  sore  grief  over  ouraccents;  who  made  up  for  dignity  by 
constraint  of  movement,  and  who  mistook  a  pained  expression  of  feature 
for  pathos.  I  say  again,  my  dear,  it  is  clever  and  kind  of  Signor  Maje- 
roni to  have  perfected  himself  in  English,  but  as  an  acquisition  to  the 
English-speaking  stage  I  cannot  see  that  he  is  so  great  as  to  warrant 
going  into  raptures  over.  His  florid,  finicky  style  is  not  our  style,  nor 
is  it  an  improvement  on  the  manlier — if  more  rugged — school  our  best 
actors  are  brought  up  in.  His  is  eminently  acting,  because  it  is  emi- 
nently artificial.  I  mean  that  his  portrayal  of  every  emotion  is  so  pro- 
nounced that,  whilst  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  what  particular  emo- 
tion he  is  then  laboring  under,  the  very  bareness  of  that  exposition 
offends  you;  acknowledging  his  skill  in  the  portrayal  of  that  emotion, 
you  wish  it  had  not  been  so  patent.  Actors  of  the  Latin  school  think  it 
necessary  to  exhibit  their  feelings  labeled,  as  it  were,  "This  is  Jealousy," 
or  "  This  is  Love,"  that  I  endure,  or  feel,  or  express,  whilst  we  be- 
lieve it  is  better  acting,  because  more  natural,  for  a  man  to  measurably 
conceal  his  feelings,  with  supreme  moments  for  the  discovery  of  his  mo- 
tives. The  terrific  ferocity  of  Salvini,  and  the  marvelous  gesticulation 
of  Rossi,  have  given  these  men  a  pre-eminence  that  Majeroni  can  not 
or  has  not  yet  attained  to.  Not  being  a  phenomenal  exponent  of  his 
school,  therefore — a  school  that  is  open  to  objection — not  being  able 
to  speak  English  perfectly,  and  not  having  a  particularly  attractive 
repertoire,  I  fail  to  see  how  Mr.  Hill  can  be  chagrined  at  the  stubborn- 
ness of  a  public  which  refuses  to  convert  a  fiasco  into  a  furor.  I 
must  not  forget  Signor  Majeroni's  partner  in  his  "  artistic  success. " 
The  Signora  Giula  Tessara  Majeroni  is  very  tall — something  less  than 
six  feet,  it  seems,  when  that  ridiculously  little  Long  -plays  her  lover. 
She,  too,  is  dark  and  sharp -featured;  speaks  English  better  than — 
that  is,  not  so  badly  as — her  husband ;  dresses  in  a  fluffy  sort  of  way, 
and  acts  in  a  manner  somewhere  between  that  of  Annie  Higgs  and 
Madame  Modjeska — inclining,  let  me  graciously  say,  more  toward  the 
as'iion  01  the  latter  lady.  There  has  been  a  change  of  bill  at  the  Cali- 
-:-.ia  almost  every  night,  so  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  follow  the 
riots  exercises  of  the  Majeronis  so  studiously  as  I  might  have  wished 
; -;■■  pleased  me  more,     faith  and  Friendship,  which  came  first  on 


the  list,  is  a  revamp  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  modernized,  made  mili- 
tary, and  mangled.  The  characters  that  were  distinguished  by  pos- 
sessing some  individuality  were  "Damon  William"  (Majeroni), 
"Pythias  Robert"  (Keene),  "Dionysius  Adjutant  Valmore"  {Mes- 
tayer),  "  Lueullus  Lieutenant  Gustave"  (Long),  and  "  Hermione 
Mary"  (Signora  Majeroni).  Then  came  A  Living  Statue,  a  rem! 
niscence  of  The  Marble  Hart,  and  to-night  (Friday)  these  excellent 
artists  receive  a  farewell  benefit,  when  I  hope  there  will  be  a  larger  house 
than  usually  assists  at  an  "  artistic  success."  You  might  not  care  about 
silling  out  a  performance  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  any  more  than  Jack 
does ;  still,  Kennedy,  of  the  Grand  Opera  House,  has  happily  found 
that  there  are  thousands  who  do.  There  must  be  something  curiously 
attractive  about  this  stereotyped  drama,  for  the  Londoners  have  recent- 
ly endured  another  recital  of  the  slave's  fortunes,  the  Parisians  are 
even  now.  1  believe,  weeping  over  the  stripes  of  VOncle  Thomas,  and 
Jack  tells  me  it  is  also  being  played  in  Washington.  He  adds  that  this 
metropolitan  round  of  productions  stamps  it  as  a  capital  play.  I  can 
stand  "  Chloe,"  and  "  Topsy,"  and  "  Lcgree,"  but  that  precocious  chit 
"  Eva  "  always  makes  me  snuff  a  little.  Her  abnormal  goodness  and 
Sunday-school  style  of  elocution  depresses  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
can  only  shake  it  off  by  remembering  with  devout  thankfulness  that  fit- 
ness of  things  and  illness  which- consigns  the  model  child  to  an  early 
and  necessary  grave.  Zoe  Tuttle,  the  talented  young  child  who  plays 
the  part  of  "Eva"  at  the  Grand,  makes  the  character  more  spirit ucllc 
and  less  offensive  than  any  one  I  have  seen  in  the  role — she  is,  in  fact, 
the  star,  the  pathetic  artist,  of  the  piece.  The  new  version  of  Uncle 
Tom,  as  presented  at  the  Mission  Street  house,  is  a  sort  of  glorified 
minstrel  show,  with  real  darkies  and  a  touch  of  the  camp-meeting. 
There  is  some  very  good  scenery,  and  some  fair  acting  by  Billings  as 
"Tom,"  Barrowi  as  "  Phineas  Fletcher,"  Miss  Holbrook  as  "Eliza," 
and  Annie  Pixley  as  "Topsy" — the  "Topsy"  personation,  however, 
being  nothing  remarkable,  unless  in  the  line  of  inappropriate  songs. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  performance,  and  the  'drawing  card,  is  the 
singing,  by  some  sixty  or  seventy  negroes,  of  those  wild,  inspiring,  and 
catching  jubilee  songs,  the  rhythmic  and  natural  music  of  the  Ameri- 
can slave.  While  slavery  is  dead,  and  the  scenes  of  Uncle  Tom  vir- 
tually things  of  the  past,  yet  the  music  in  its  weird  minor  key  still  lives, 
and  is  always  interesting,  especially  accompanied  by  the  genuine  darkey 
movement  and  diction,  as  in  the  "Walking  for  de  Cake,"  when  the 
white-headed  old  father  of  the  family  sways  and  recites : 

"  I'se  gwine  to  tell  dc  story  fo'  you  folks  as  wasn't  dah, 
Ob  de  glittah  an'  de  glory  an'  de  grace  beyond  compah : 
De  rooms  war  flushed  wid  fashion,  like  a  garden  ob  delight, 
Wid  sunllowahs  an'  peonies  an'  cabbage  roses  bright. 
In  view  ob  all  buholdahs,  in  a  cornah,  stood  de  prize, 
Wtd  frostwork  an  wid  icings  to  'chant  de  rollin'  eyes — 
De  cake  fo'  which  de  couples  was  deir  lubly  shapes  to  swing, 
An',  somewhar  in  de  middle  ob  dat  cake,  a  golden  ring, 
To  hoop  de  cha'ming  fingah  ob  de  empress  ob  de  walk, 
Whose  prance  was  gwine  to  dust  de  eyes  ob  all  dat  toed  de  chalk. 
De  'testants  fell  in  or3ah  at  de  norf  end  ob  de  hall ; 
De  gazahs  hedged  de  open  track ;   a  hush  fell  ober  all ; 
An'  den,  as  music's  'luptuous  swell  rolled  up  aroun'  de  roof, 
De  d'rectah  wabed  his  sceptah  fo'  de  shakin  ob  de  hoof." 

But  I  see  I  am  really  getting  excited  over  the  remembrance  of  the 
scene,  and  if  I  don't  stop  right  here  I  may  distinguish  myself,  and  ex- 
tinguish my  claim  to  any  degree  of  dignity  by  a  "break  down"  right 
here  in  the  room.  As  to  the  success  of  Uncle  Tom,  it  is  fully  assured, 
the  receipts  having  exceeded  those  of  Around  the  World,  the  great 
success  of  the  Grand.  Jack  informs  me  that  Sardanapalus  will  follow 
Uncle  Tom.  The  original  scenery  and  costumes  were  shipped  from  New 
York  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  piece  will  be  put  on  the  stage  here  in  all 
its  original  splendor.  Bangs,  the  Sardanapalus  at  Booth's,  has  been 
secured  for  the  same  character  here.  The  production  of  this  gorgeous 
spectacle  Kennedy  has  fixed  for  the  nth  of  next  month,  when  it  will 
blaze  forth  in  opposition  to  the  Exiles  at  the  California.  I  thought 
they  would  have  got  shaken  into  their  places  at  Baldwin's  this  week,  so 
we  went  to  the  expense  of  a  hack  and  got  there  just  as  the  overture  to 
GiroJle-Giro/la  began.  Mr.  Fred.  Lyster,  the  parvenu  conductor,  evi- 
dently lives  in  a  crab-like  spirit  of  rallentando,  for  the  time  all  the  way 
through  the  opera  was  much  too  slow.  Jack  explained  it  by  saying  that 
Lyster  was  afraid  to  let  the  orchestra  go  faster  lest  he  lose  his  place. 
As  the  Spanish  bud  and  flower  Catherine  Lewis  was  at  her  best.     What 

queer  arch  face  she  has,  what  a  lunatic,  liquid  laugh,  what  superb 
arms,  and  what  wretched  legs !  She  looks  exactly  like  her  sister  Jeffries 
about  the  eyes  and  mouth,  both  being  "warm  and  tremendous,"  as 
Joaquin  Miller  would  say.  The  waltz  and  the  brindisi,  "See  how  it 
sparkles,"  are  Kate's  best  numbers,  and  I  don't  remember  that  I  have 
heard  them  much  better  rendered.  In  fact,  the  music  throughout  the 
opera  was  not  so  badly  given,  and  though  I  somewhat  begrudged  the 
hack  hire —  we  waited  home — I  rather  enjoyed  myself.  A  Mr.  Kinross 
played  "  Mourzouk,"  and  looked  as  fierce  as  a  badgered  cat ;  Tilla  war- 
bled and  wobbled  through  the  part  of  "Marasquin;"  a  Mr.  Dauphin 
tried  to  be  funny  as  "Bolero;"  that  immortelle  Mrs.  Snyder-Melville 
seemed  to  have  a  creditable  idea  of  her  part ;  and  that  queer,  little, 
short-waisted  dirge-girl  played  "  Paquita,"  annuling  the  entities,  and 
displaying  her  polyglot  attainments  by  lugging  in  a  German  Gudc 
Nacht.  And  now,  while  I  think  of  it,  let  me  give  you  the  names  of  the 
new  company  at  the  California  Theatre.  There  has  been,  as  you  know, 
a  public  demand  for  a  new  company  at  this  house,  and  Mr.  Barton 
Hill  has  done  his  best  to  satisfy  the  patrons  of  the  place.  I  give  you 
also  a  list  of  the  old  company,  which  you  will  find  valuable  as  a  refer- 
ence: 

CALIFORNIA    THEATRE. 
Old  Company,  /Syy,  New  Company,  /SjS, 

T.   W.   K.EENE,  T.   W.   KEENE, 

Harry  Edwards,  Harry  Edwards, 

W.  A.  Mestayer.  W.  A.  Mestayer, 

Jno.  Wilson,  Jno.  Wilson, 

W.  M.  Leman, 
C.  B.  Bishop, 
Lewis  Harrison, 
J.  N.  Long, 
B.  K  Hodges, 
Ellie  Wilton, 


w.  M.  Leman, 
C.  B.  Bishop, 
Lewis  Harrison, 
J.  N.  Long, 
B.  K.  Hodges, 
Ellie  Wilton, 
Kate  Denin, 
Alice  Harrison, 
Lou  Johnstone, 
Grace  D.  Pierce, 
Mrs.  Saunders, 
Mrs.  Judah. 


Kate  Denin, 
Alice  Harrison, 
Lou  Johnstone, 
Grace  D.  Pierce, 
Mrs.  Saunders, 
Mrs.  Judah. 


The  chorus  and  other  attaches  remain  unchanged,  1  believe.  Lit- 
tle Pierre  came  home  to  dinner  with  Jack  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
As  usual,  he  had  several  questionable  bits  of  talk  to  garnish  the  "baked 
meats"  with.  One  was  that  Modjeska' s  real  name  is  Modzschekja ;  that 
her  husband,  the  Count  Bozenta,  claims  the  friendship  of  Kersamouski, 
a  very  worthy  dealer  in  two-bit  dishes;  that  her  retirement  at  Anaheim 
was  delightfully  complete,  you  know;  and  that  it  was  not  until  a/lerher 
success  at  the  California  that  she  entered  her  name  on  the  register  of  the 


Palace  Hotel,  and  became  its  particular  light.  Take  this  with  salt,  of 
course,  my  dear,  although  Pierre's  hints  did,  I  own,  by  no  means  clash 
with  certain  opinions  I  had  held.  Anyway,  she's  the  most  exasperat- 
higly  good  dresser  I've  seen  since  your  marriage,  when  that  odious  little 
New  York  girl,  in  pearl-gray  and  black,  made  every  one  else  a  dowdy. 
A  rather  slipshod  performance  of  Ixion  is  the  attraction  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  this  week.  What  a  delightfully  mild  climate  Olympus 
must  have  been  blessed  with,  to  be  sure.  No  bother  with  petti- 
coats there,  and  then,  my  dear,  a  silk  slipper,  a  rather  slack  cestus,  a 
blonde  wig,  a  rouge  box,  and  a  powder  puff,  were  all  that  were  needed 
for  the  dressiest  costume.  You  would,  or  would  not,  be  surprised  to 
find  how  large  a  proportion  of  our  most  respectable  citizens  has  formed 
itself  into  a  night-class  for  studying  the  antique.  Apres  Majeroni  le 
Deluge.  Fancy  converting  Paradise  Lost  into  a  spectacle;  fancy  find- 
ing anything  in  the  blind  poet's  tedious  cantos  clear  and  simple  enough 
to  make  a  part  for  an  ordinary  actor.  Milton,  my  dear,  is  as  much 
above  their  heads  as  Emerson  is  over  any  one  outside  of  Boston;  and, 
as  collateral  proof  of  my  statement,  Jack  tells  me  that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal characters  owned  confidentially  to  him  that  the  scenery  would  be 
good,  but  that  he  thought  the  text  rather  washy/  Whether  this  is  one 
of  the  young  man's  jokes  I  leave  you  to  judge.  It  will  puzzle  you  rather, 
perhaps,  to  imagine  where  the  inevitable  ballet  is  to  be  introduced.  In 
the  third  act,  my  dear,  where,  in  a  marvelously  painted  presentation  of 
the  Temple  of  Enoch,  a  swarm  of  roystering  sinners  disport  themselves 
unmindful  of  the  heavy  clouds  in  the  southwest.  Voegtlin  is  raving 
amongst  his  paint-pots  like  an  inspired  colorer,  and  promises  such  views 
of  cloudland,  Paradise,  the  colder  earth,  and  the  monster  inundation,  as 
shall  make  us  forget  the  "previous  efforts  of  his  brush."  Keene  is  to 
play  Satan,  Mestayer  the  branded  Cain,  Miss  Frankie  McClellan  will 
be  gentle  Abel,  John  Wilson  the  weak-minded  Adam,  and  Miss  Ellie 
Wilton  the  iib-madc  Eve.  I  wager  you  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  that  she 
will  be  guilty  of  an  anachronism  in  costume,  for  you  may  possibly  re- 
member, my  dear,  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  Fall — not  the  deluge — 

that but,  no,  I  remember  the  fate  of  my  last  letter.     Poor  George  T. 

Evans  is  dead;  changed  his  baton  and  organ  for  a  palm  and  harp,  I 
hope.  Jack  will  attend  the  funeral.  I  am  loth  to  finish  this  rattle  with 
a  wail,  mats  que  veux  tu.  All  flesh  is  grass,  I  believe,  and  we  must  all 
go  afield  some  day.     Meanwhile,  believe  me  yours  still  in  the  flesh. 

Betsy  B. 


aCHMJDT  QUINTETTE. 


MUSICAL    RECITALS    AT    MERCANTILE    LIBRARY 
HALL. 


SECOND    SUBSCRIPTION  SERIES, 

THIRD  CONCERT,  Friday,  March  /si,  iSjS, 


Miss  ALICE  SCHMIDT Pianoforte 

Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SCHM IDT,  Jr : . .  .Violin 

Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

Mr.  CLIFFORD  SCHMIDT Violin 

Pupil  of  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT. Viola 

Mr.  ERNST  SCHMIDT Violoncello 

Pupil  of  the  Conservator}'  of  Leipsic. 
Assisted  by  MRS.  HENRY  NORTON,  Soprano, 

LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  HARRY  PATEMAN, 

Musical  Director.  Manager. 

Doors  open  at  7.30  p.  m.;  concert  to  commence  at  8  p.  m.I  carriages  at  10  p.  m. 
Box  office  open  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  on  the  morning  of  the  concert. 
N.  B. — No  seats  reserved  at  the  Hall. 

nRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Mission  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
M.  A.  Kennedy Acting  Manager. 


The  success  attending  the  new  version  of 

UNCLE     TOM'S     CABIN 

Promises  to  be  the  greatest  ever  known  on  the  coast.     It  will  be  continued  until 
further  notice. 


On  Scnday  EVENING,   February   17th,   a  Special  Performance  of 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN. 

Nest'week,  an  ENTIRE  CHANGE  af  JUBILEE  SONGS,  DANCES,  Mc. 

GRAND  MATINEE  TO-DAY  AT  2  O'CLOCK   P.  M. 


D 


ALDWINS   THEATRE. 


Thomas  Macuire Manager. 

Mr.  Fked.  Lvstek Director. 


Second  Week  and  most  decided  success  in  Opera  Bouffe  of 

MISS    CATHERINE    LEWIS. 


This  afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  and  this  evening  at  8  o'clock,  will  be  presented  the 
celebrated  Comic  Opera, 

Gl  ROFLE-GIROFLA, 

In   three  'acts,  by  Lecocq,  Miss    CATHERINE    LEWIS   as  Girofle-Girofla, 

supported  by  a  full  and  efficient  Company,  grand  Chorus  of 

Thirty,  and  a  full  Opera  Band. 


Sunday  Evening,  February  17th,  Special  and  Last  Performance  of 

GIROFLE-GIROFLA. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Lessee  and  Manager. 

Frank  Lawlor Acting  Manager. 


Every  Evening  during  the  week  (including  Sunday),   and   Saturday  Matinee, 

MADAME     RENTZ'S 

BEAUTIFUL  AND  ATTRACTIVE  FEMALE  MINSTRELS. 


The  splendid  Specialty  Company  in  a  grand  Olio  of  Novelties,     First  season  in 
this  city  of  the  only  Lady  Caricaturist  in  the  world, 

MISS    GUSSIE    CRAYTON, 

In  her   Lightning  Cartoons  of  Prominent  persons.     Reappearance  of  VIOLA 
CLIFTON  in  a  new  Change  Act. 


MABEL  SANTLEY'S  BURLESQUE  TROUPE 

In   the  Grand  Musical  Extravaganza  of 

IXION  ! 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

Miniature-painting,  which  was  carried  to  such  perfection 
in  the  last  century,  is  almost  a  lost  art  in  the  present.  This 
is  to  be  regretted — it  is  easier  to  regret  than  explain — but 
when  we  consider  the  immense  advance  of  photography  we 
do  not  despair  of  ultimate  consolation.  In  the  beautiful 
miniatures  of  Messrs.  Dames  &  Hayes,  No.  715  Market 
Street,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  a  ray  of  hope.  These  ex- 
quisite pictures  have  most  of  the  merits  of  the  little  paint- 
ings that  so  delighted  our  good  grandparents,  and  their  mar- 
velous cheapness  is  a  distinct  superiority  that  will  be  con- 
ceded by  all.  Messrs.  Dames  &  Hayes  do  all  manner  of 
photographic  work  in  a  style  that  commands  attention  and 
compels  praise. 

California  Oil  Lands. — Mr.  O.  H.  Brooks,  a  gentle- 
man of  practical  experience,  has  fully  investigated  the  oil 
lands  of  California,  and  pronounces  them  equal  in  richness 
and  quality  of  production  to  the  Celebrated  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  now  forming  a  company,  with  headquarters 
at  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  for  the  immediate 
commencement  of  work.     See  advertisement. 

Fans,  Dolls,  Toys  and  Articles  de  Ve>ftt  thoroughly  re- 
paired with  GIANT  CEMENT.     Sold  by  all  Druggists 

and  at  417  Washington  Street. 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.  (prob- 
ably) will  preach  to-morrow  (Sunday)  at  11  a.  m.  Rev. 
Thomas  Guard,  pastor,  will  preach  at  j%  p.  M.  Sunday- 
school  at  2  p.  M.     Praise  service  at  6j4  P-  M- 

Metropolitan  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
Rev.  H.  \V.  Brown,  a  distinguished  Evangelist,  will  occupy 
the  Temple  platform  Sunday  and  the  remaining  Sundays  of 
this  month.  Sunday-school  at  12.20.  Evening  praise  ser- 
vice at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 

SHEET    MUSIC 

....  AT 

Bancroft,  Knight  &  Cos 

MUSIC    STORE, 

733  MARKET  ST. 


REDINGTON'S 
FLAVORING   EXTRACTS 


A 


RE    THE    PERFECTLY  PURE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH    FRUITS 


Prepared  with  great  care.  They  are  put  up  in  superior 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts. 

Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  are  nearly  so 
cheap. 

Wherever  tested  on  their  merits,  they  have  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  are  the 

„        STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind,  and  are 
respectfully  requ«sted  to  give  them  a  trial. 

REDINGTON    &    CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GUNPOWDER. 

'THE      CALIFORNIA     POWDER 

■*■        WORKS,  Manufacturers  of 

CANNON,    SPORTING,    MINING, 

AND 

HERCULES    POWDER, 

314  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

J  no.  F.  Lohse Secretary. 

Mills  at  Santa  Cruz.     Post  Office  Box  2036. 


B.  F.  Wellington, 


SEEDSMAN, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vegetable,  Flower, 
Fruit,  and  Tree  Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees, 

425  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 


/ 


OHN   DANIEL, 


IMPORTER   AND   DEALER   IN 


ITALIAN     AND     SCOTCH     GRANITE 

MONUMENTS. 


All  styles  Marble  Mantels  and  Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS ! 

No.   421    Pine    Street,    between    Montgomery  and 

Kearnv,  San  Francisco. 


T 


'HE  STA  TE  INVESTMENT 


—  AND  — 

INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS 8450,000 


Principal  Office,  218  and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OFFICERS  I 

A.  J.  BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  'WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


A        CARD. 

Furniture  &  Upholstery 


Being  desirous  of  opening 'our  new  premises,  which  we 
shall  ^occupy  on  or  about  MARCH  ist,  with  an  entirely 
new  stock,  we  offer  from  this  date  our  present  stock  of 

Furniture,  Uphostery  and  Bedding 

At  its  actual  cost.  These  goods  are  first-class  in  every 
respect,  and  purchased  from  the  best  manufacturers  in  the 
East  and  Europe  for  cash,  and  will  be  sold  with  a  full  guar- 
antee to  be  exactly  as  represented;  consisting  of  Painted, 
Ash,  Maple,  and  Walnut 

CHAMBER   SUITS 

In  an  immense  variety  of  styles. 

PARLOR   AND   LIBRARY  SUITS, 

EASY  CHAIRS,  etc.,  in  an  endless  variety  of  Frames, 
covered  with  Hair-cloth,  Terries,  Tapestries,  Cashmeres, 
Raw  Silks,  Satins,  and  Satin  Damasks  of  the  most  unique 
and  latest  designs,  the  material  and  workmanship  of  which 
is  the  very  best  quality.  DINING,  LIERARY,  AND 
MARBLE-TOP  TABLES  in  an  unlimited  variety  of  pat- 
terns. MARQUETERIE  CABINETS,  TABLES;  EA- 
SELS, and  WORK  TABLES,  DESKS,  WHAT-NOTS, 
HALL  STANDS,  and  every  article  of  Furniture  imagina- 
ble. Hotel  Keepers,  Boarding  Houses,  or  Private  Parties 
desiring  Furniture  will  find  this  an  excellent  opportunity. 

F.   S.   CHADBOURNE   &   CO., 

727  MARKET  STREET. 


7JIEB0LD   SAFE  AND  LOCK  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED 

FIRE   AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 

SAFES. 

[Contractor  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Company.] 

A  large  assortment  of  these  Safes  constantly  on  hand. 
Safes  of  other  manufacture  taken  in  exchange.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices  to  BRYANT  &  TAYLOR, 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


/CALIFORNIA 

PETROLEUM    LANDS. 


O.  H.  BROOKS, 

DEALER    IN    OIL    LANDS    AND    LEASES 

405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION 


AND  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 


STATE    INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 


OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


In  the  State  of  California,  on  the  31st  day  of  December, 
A.  d.  1877,  and  for  the  year  ending  on  that  day,  as  made  to 
the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  California,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Sections  610  and  6n  of  the  Polit- 
ical Code,  condensed  as  per  blank  furnished  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

CAPITAL,  $200,000. 

Amount  of  Capital  Stock  paid  up  in  cash $200,000  00 


ASSETS. 

Real  Estate  owned  by  Company $136,750  96 

Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage 58,555  38 

Cash  market  value  of  all  Stocks  and  Bonds  owned 

by  Company 83,670  co 

Amount  of  Loans  secured  by  pledges  of  Bonds, 
Stocks,  and  other  marketable  securities  as 

collateral 26,633  OI 

Cash  in  Company's  office 8,002  05 

Cash  in  Anglo-Californian  Bank 13,550  30 

Cash  in  First  National  Gold  Bank 11,481   59 

Cash  in  Farmers'  and  Merchants'   Bank   of  Los 

Angeles 2,242  99 

Cash  in  Capital  Savings  Bank,  Sacramento 2,200  13 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all  Stocks  and  Loans  31207  02 
Interest  due  and  accrued  on   Bonds  and  Mort- 
gages   2,133  J3 

Premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 44>238  25 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for  Fire  and 

Marine  risks 21,068  35 

Office  furniture  and  property  account,  city  and 

country 8,138  64 


Total  Assets $421,871  80 


LIABILITIES. 

Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid,  not  due $4,921  60 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustment  or  in  suspense. .        5,800  00 
Gross  premiums  on  Fire  risks  running  one  year 
or  less,  $221,120  20,   re-insurance  fifty  per 

cent 110,565  10 

Gross  premiums  on  Fire  risks  running  more  than 

one  year,  $2,846  76,  re-insurance  pro  rata. . .       1,868  40 
Gross  premiums  on  Marine  and  Inland  Naviga- 
tion risks,  $2,366  77,   re-insurance  100  per 

cent 2,366  77 

Gross  premiums  on  Marine  time  risks,  $37,705  93, 

re-insurance  fifty  per  cent 18,852  96 

Cash  dividends  declared  to  stockholders  remain- 
ing unpaid 126  00 

Marine  Notes  payable 2i5I5  =0 

Claim  in  litigation 972  00 


Total  Liabilities $147,988  03 


INCOME. 

Net  cash  actually  received  for  Fire  premiums. .  .$208,957  41 

Net  cash  actually  received  for  marine  premiums.  58,096  69 

Bills  and  notes  received  for  premiums 21,068  85 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages...  4,167  85 
Received  for  interest  and  dividends  on  bonds, 

stocks,  loans,  and  from  all  other  sources. . .  ■  8,084  46 

Rents 12,420  00 


Total  Income $312,794  76 


EXPENDITURES. 

Net  amount  p  id  for  Fire  losses  (including  $13,- 

500  losses  of  previous  years). $90,324  09 

Net  amount  paid  for  Marine  losses  (Including 

$11,939  86  losses  of  previous  years) 53t439  12 

Dividends  to  stockholders 55,874  00 

Paid  or  allowed  for  commissions  or  brokerage. . .     37,033  98 
Paid  for  salaries,  fees,  and  other  charges  for  offi- 
cers, clerks,  etc 30, 145  00 

Paid  for  State,  national,  and  local  taxes,  rent, 
fire  patrol,  advertising,  printing,  discount  on 
silver,  and  all  other  expenses 26,924  48 


Total  Expenditures $293,740  67 


LOSSES 

Fire. 
Incurred  during  the  year $82,352  70 


Marine. 
$46,692  25 


RISKS   AND   PREMIUMS. 

Fire  Risks.  Premiums. 

Net   amount    of   risks    written 

during  the  year $15,707,676  $244,876  19 

Net   amount    of   risks    expired 

during  the  year 16,301,966  257,193  13 

Net  amount  in  force  December 

31,  1877.... 14,404,467  223,976  96 

Risks    written    in   the   State   of 

California 14,133,795  202,842  67 

Marine  Risks.  Premiums. 
Net    amount    of    risks    written 

during  the  year $1,370,277  $79,9°9  59 

Net   amount    of   risks    expired 

during  the  year. 1,488,619  86,095  85 

Net  amount  in  force  December 

31.  l377 475.S92  4°.°7-  7° 

Risks   written    in   the   State  of 

California li37°>-77  79>9°9  59 

A.  J.  ERYANT,  President. 
CHAS.   H.  CUSHING,  Secretary. 


OFFICE,    218    AND   220   SANSOME   ST., 

IN  COMPANY'S  BUILDING. 


P     J.  WILKINSON,  Dealer  in  all  kinds 

-'     of  WOOD,  COAL    COKE,  etc.     Domestic 

delivered  from  ship  or  yard  for  $10  per  ton.     No,  310  Leav- 
enworth Street,  between  Eddy  and  Ellis. 


A  Prominent  Citizen  Cured 


San  Francisco,  September  3,  1877. 

Dr.  Pierce — Dear  Sir:  The  truss  I  purchased  of  you 
last  Fall  has  cured  me  of  rupture  from  which  I  have  suffered 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years  ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  any 
rupture  can  be  cured  by  your  MAGNETIC  ELASTIC 
TRUSS,  if  the  patient  will  only  have  sufficient  courage  to 
wear  it  until  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  friction  of  the 
pad  ceases,  and  the  membrane  heals. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

W.  C.  QUINBY, 
Corresponding  Editor  "Journal  of  Commerce," 
San  Francisco. 


Mr.  Quinby  is  a  gentleman  well  and  favorably  known  all 
over  this  coast.  After  expending  hundreds  of  dollars  on 
worthless  metal  trusses,  and  having  suffered  for  twenty-five 
years,  he  was  completely  cured  in  a  few  months  by  the 
Magnetic  Elastic  Truss. 


DR.  J.   Slfti 


RENOWNED   PHYSIOGNOMIST  OF  NEW  YORK, 


CURED. 


The  remarkable  cure  performed  on  Dr.  J.  Sims,  the  popu- 
lar lecturer,  who  is  known  and  respected  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  is  best  explained  by  the  following  letter : 


Colusa,  Cal.,  August  26,  1877. 
Messrs.  Pierce  &  Son,  609  Sacramento  Street,  San 
Francisco  : — I  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the 
truss  I  purchased  of  your  firm  last  November  has  complete- 
ly cured  the  rupture  with  which  I  had  suffered  fourteen 
years.  Within  three  years  past  my  hernia  or  rupture  had 
grown  rapidly  worse  while  wearing  an  ordinary  truss,  and 
the  intestines  passed  down  whenever  I  coughed,  blowed  my 
nose,  or  strained  to  lift.  No  common  truss  could  prevent  it, 
and  then  the  pain  was  torture- 
After  I  wore  one  of  your  PATENT  MAGNETIC 
ELASTIC  TRUSSES  for  four  months,  I  noticed  that  the 
intestines  did  not  pass  down  in  the  least,  even  when  I 
strained  to  my  utmost,  and  what  was  my  troublesome  hernia 
was  entirely  cured,  and  so  remains  to  this  day. 

I  freely  write  you  concerning  my  cure,  because  I  feel  it  to 
be  a  duty  I  owe  to  you  and  to  other  fellow-kind  who  are 
similarly  afflicted.  You  are  at  liberty  to  print  this  letter 
should  you  think  proper. 

I  am,  most  respectfully  yours, 

J.  SIMMS,  M.  D. 


Experience  shows  that  all  tempered  spring  trusses  neces- 
sarily press  upon  and  often  disease  parts  of  the  body  that 
before  were  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  Lumbago, 
Kidney  and  Bladder  Affections,  Nervous  Debility,  and  a 
gradual  undermining  of  the  constitution,  are  some  of  the 
evil  effects  produced  by  such  harsh  and  continued  pressure, 
and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  becomes  a  matter  of  decided  con- 
sequence to  avoid  like  calamities  if  possible. 


SSP  Dr.  Pierce's  "Magnetic  Elastic Tmsses," and  "Med- 
icated Rupture  Pads,"  can  be  obtained  only  of  the  under- 
signed. Beware  of  Counterfeit,  and  inferior  articles  called 
Elastic  Trusses.     WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 


SST  Our  New  Illustrated  Book.^dving  full  information, 
and  Pierce's  Magnetic  Journal,  a  large  24-coIuinn 
family  newspaper,  will  be  sent  FREE  to  any  address. 


MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO, 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 
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To  keep  yourself  warm — Keep  the  fire  coaled. 

Getting  to  be  an  old  maid  —  The  Bohemian  Girl. 

Whom  did  the  pastry  cook  marry?     His  sweet-tart,  of  course. 

The  man  who  undertook  to  walk  on  the  water  soon  Petered  out. 

Yes,  moonlight  is  cheaper  than  kerosene,  but  there  's  no  perfume  in  it. 

What  most  newspapers  suffer  from  about  this  time  of  year — Rumor- 
tism. 

The  photographer's  soliloquy —  "  Is  this  a  Daguerre  which  I  see  be- 
fore me?" 

"  And  what  makes  my  little  Johnny  so  cross  this  morning?"  "Dot 
up  s'  urlv." 

A  song  heard  by  a  hive — "  Bee  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place 
like  comb." 

It's  about  time  to  give  these  cat  shows  a  rest.  They're  litter-ally  kit- 
ten tiresome. 

The  Mayor  of  Des  Moines  promised  to  resign  if  he  got  drunk  again. 
He  has  resigned. 

Sweet  girls — Mo-lasses.  Sharp  girls — Cut-lasses.  (The  editor  trusts 
these  are  not  fallassies). 

The  Akhoond  of  Swat,  a  famous  real  estate  owner  of  India,  is  dead. 
Death  hit  him — A.  Swat. 

Method  of  heating  a  street-car:  "Carry  a  woman  half  a  block  fur- 
ther than  she  wants  to  go." 

In  the  bright  Lexington  of  Kentucky  there  is  no  such  words  as  "  No, 
I  thank  you ;  I  never  drink." 

Wasn't  Cleopatra's  needle  intended  to  thread  the  river  Nile  ?  Answ  er 
that  an'  Nile  give  you  a  harder  one. 

The  reason  why  more  men  don't  fill  drunkard's  graves  is  that  the 
graves  are  made  too  large  for  them. 

It  is  all  nonsense  to  allude  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  for  even  a  child 
knows  that  the  stomach  is  a  private  box. 

It  may  sound  like  a  paradox,  yet  the  breaking  of  both  wings  of  an 
army  is  a  pretty  sure  way  of  making  it  fly. 

Josh  Billings  says  he  will  never  purchase  lottery  tickets  so  long  as  he 
can  hire  a  man  to  rob  him  at  reasonable  wages. 

Now  that  Beecher  has  done  away  with  the  big  blaze  the  future  of 
many  of  us  doesn't  look  near  as  bright  as  it  did. 

It  is  understood  that  Thomas  Lord's  failure  to  return  is  due  to  room 
mate-ism. — Graphic.     Consequently  he  can't  gout. 

Young  fellow,  if  you  could  raise  a  moustache  as  quick  as  you  raise 
an  objection,  you  would  soon  look  more  like  a  man. 

A  young  lady  in  Wisconsin  refused  an  offer  of  marriage  on  the  ground 
that  her  father  was  not  able  to  support  a  large  family. 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  cleared  $400,000  last  year. 
We  have  always  spoken  well  of  this  gentleman's  poetry. 

During  the  first  year  of  married  life  the  wife  fills  the  husband's  heart. 
After  that  she  must  fill  his  stomach,  or  there  will  be  trouble. 

A  hopeful  minister  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  members  of  a  church  choir  will  behave  just  as  well  as  other 
folks. 

Are  blacksmiths,  who  make  a  living  by  forging,  or  carpenters,  who  do 
a  little  counter-fitting,  any  worse  than  men  who  sell  iron  and  steel  for  a 
living  ? 

A  hair  from  the  mad  dog  is  said  to  cure  the  bite,  and  the  Worcester 
Press  says  that  a  solitary  tress  from  the  hash  will  cure  a  passion  for  the 
waiter  girL 

There  is  a  wild  demand  for  a  counterteit-butter  detector.  There  is 
so  much  oleomargarine  in  the  market  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  false 
from  the  true. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  about  ten  thousand  men  in  the  Black  Hills 
making  $2  per  day.  We  give  the  statement  for  what  it  is  worth — five 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

A  new  song  is  called  ".Always  Keep  a  Smile  for  Mother."  Some 
young  men  will  drink  every  drop  that  is  in  the  bottle,  without  giving  a 
thought  to  their  parents. 

"  She  side  in  a  dreery  way."  This  is  only  a  millionth  part  of  the 
testimony  of  an  Indiana  mother  in  her  daughter's  breach  of  promise 
case.     The  jury  is  still  out, 

A  popular  clergyman  recently  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Fools."  The  tick- 
ets of  admission  were  inscribed,  "Lecture  on  Fools.  Admit  one." 
There  was  a  large  audience. 

There  is  a  man  in  Jersey  City  who,  even  while  asleep,  manages  to 
watch  a  table  by  his  bedside — or  rather,  we  should  say,  keeps  his  eye 
on  it.     N.  B. — It's  a  glass  eye. 

The  Czar  is  always  compelled  to  order  the  haughty  Schouvaloff  to 
bow  when  coming  into  the  imperial  presence.  He  says,  sharply : 
' '  Schouvaloff — the  front  stoop !  " 

"  Takea  microscope  and  look  at  sugar  and  you'll  never  eat  any  more," 
savs  a  New  Hampshire  paper.  Take  a  microscope  and  look  at  your 
nose  and  you'll  never  wear  a  nose  again. 

On  two  occasions  Salvini,  in  the  fervor  of  his  acting,  is  said  to  have 
stabbed  himself,  and  the  Commercial  Advertiser  savs  he's  not  the  first 
___--.or  who  has  got  "stuck"  on  his  part. 


"  In  this  suite  by  and  by,"  is  what  the  young  lady  sang,  while  con- 
templating apartments  at  a  leading  hotel,  which  she  was  to  occupy  after 
her  marriage,  a  few  days  before  the  happy  event. 

The  Egyptian  mummies  who  settled  themselves  in  their  little  beds 
three  thousand  years  ago,  with  packages  of  wheat  in  their  hands,  must 
have  had  wonderful  faith  in  "  this  wheat  by  and  by." 

"  Even-  drop  bran'y  I  drank  paid  duty,  midear."  "  Well,  what  of 
it?"  --aid  his  wife,  as  she  pulled  off  his  boots.  "  Then,  midear,  ain't  I 
a  (hie)  duty-full  husband?"    She  concluded  he  was. 

"  Quid  Ireland  to  the  fore !  "  said  Bridget,  as  she  came  down  to  the 
kitchen  from  the  di.iing-room.  "  Here's  the  misthrisstellin'  of  the  fine 
pome  Mr.  Longfelly  has  written  on  the  Kerry  Micks." 

Seven-eighths  of  the  married  women  in  this  country  don't  care  a  hair- 
pin whether  they  ever  get  a  vole  or  not.  What  they  want,  to  keep 
peace  in  the  family,  is  a  spittoon  that  can't  be  upset. 

There  is  at  least  one  advantage  about  bald  men,  and  that  is,  a  man 
who  is  bald  is  able  to  show  much  more  polish  than  anyone  else,  even  in 
the  simple  act  of  removing  his  hat  on  meeting  a  lady. 

Again  the  French  teach  us  extravagant  Americans  how  to  economize. 
It  is  said  that  fond  widowers  in  that  country  have  flowers  painted  on  the 
tombstones  of  departed  wives,  to  save  trouble  and  expense. 

"God  helps  the  man  who  helps  himself,  but  God  help  the  man 
caught  helping  himself  here,"  is  a  notice  posted  behind  the  counter  of  a 
silversmith's  in  Boston.     A  double-barreled  gun  hangs  near  the  notice. 

Oh,  noblest  picture  in  the  book  of  time! 
The  lion  roared;  Disraeli  frowned  sublime; 
The  British  fleet,  with  all  its  guns  and  men, 
Steamed  to  the  strait — and  then  steamed  back  again. 

A  sweet,  blue-eyed  Nevada  bride,  clad  in  a  gossamer  tulle,  remarked, 
as  the  clergyman  joined  her  hand  with  that  of  her  lover:  "  I  '11  be  gol 
darned  if  I  don't  believe  that  plaster 's  striking  through  the  back  of  my 
dress." 

It  is  said  "  that  glass  eyes  for  horses  are  now  so  beautifully  made  that 
they  completely  defy  detection."  The  imitation  must  be  wonderful,  in- 
deed, for  we  understand  Uiat  the  horses  themselves  can  not  see  through 
the  deception. 

A  New  Jersey  deacon  was  reading  to  his  young  wife  from  a  sermon 
by  Mr.  Talmad'gc,  in  which  the  latter  said  that  he  was  speaking  to  peo- 
ple who  might  be  in  hell  before  morning.  The  pious  deaconess  warmly 
exclaimed,   "  Good  !  " 

A  farmer  writing  to  an  exchange  propounds  the  conundrum  ;  ' '  When 
pigs  drink  do  they  only  eat?  and  if  they  eat  when  they  drink,  what  do 
they  drink  when  they  eat?"  To  which,  without  hesitation,  we  answer 
that  they  drink  root  beer. 

"  Do  you  reside  in  this  city  ?  "  asked  a  gentleman  of  a  masked  lady  at 
the  French  ball  the  other  evening.  He  felt  sick  when  she  said  to  him  in 
a  low  voice:  "  Don't  be  a  fool,  John  !  I  know  you  by  that  wart  on  your 
thumb."     It  was  his  wife. 

Will  somebody  hand  us  a  spade,  and  direct  us  to  a  lonely  spot. — 
Rochester  Democrat.  Yes,  let  somebody  hand  you  the  ace  of  spades 
\\  hen  you  are  drawing  for  a  flush  of  hearts,  and  you  '11  think  it  the  lone- 
liest spot  you  ever  saw. — Saginaw  Courier. 

Forty  Yale  students  officiated  as  Henry  V.'s  army  when  Rignold 
played  in  New  Haven  recendy.  Rather  green  in  the  business,  they 
came  out  in  corked  moustaches  and  sadly  vermilioned  cheeks,  three-story 
collars,  and  many  wearing  their  eye-glasses. 

The  British  Bible  Society  reports  an  astonishing  demand  for  the  Bible 
among  the  Cossacks.  Over  60,000  have  been  distributed  within  the  last 
few  weeks.  The  excellent  linen  paper  makes  the  best  of  gun-wadding, 
and  thus  the  Gospel  is  spread  among  the  Turks. 

Out  in  Kentucky,  at  the  reunion  of  a  Confederate  brigade,  an  old 
veteran  arose  to  address  the  meeting,  and,  as  he  gazed  on  the  surging 
throng  about  the  tattered  colors,  called  out,  "  Boys,  I  ain't  no  orator, 
but  there's  a  d — d  sight  more  of  you  here  than  I  ever  seen  in  a  fight !" 

A  Cincinnati  lady  has  a  lace-lie  worth  51,200,  and  when  she  feels  par- 
ticularly good,  and  wants  to  make  the  world  full  of  sunshine  for  some 
poor  washwoman,  the  lady  takes  Her  into  a  room,  locks  the  door,  and 
gives  the  unfortunate  woman  five  minutes  to  gasp  out:  "  Mesowialive!" 

"With  regard  to  these  gentlemen  helps,"  said  a  respectable  maiden 
lady  to  a  very-  witty  matron  with  daughters,  "  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  they  will  never  stoop  to  low,  menial  work."  "  My  dear  madam," 
was  the  reply,  "it  is  the  hymenial  work  that  I  am  afraid  of  their  rising 


Down  at  the  north  end  of  Montgomery  Street  somebody  threw  an 
orange  on  the  pavement  just  three  seconds  before  a  citizen's  foot  was 
planted  on  the  spot.  He  looked  to  starboard,  yelled  back  to  port,  and 
settled  away  and  went  down  in  about  seven  fathoms  of  miscellaneous 
water. 

"Do  you  know,"  remarked  a  rather  fast  Newark  youth,  the  other 
day,  to  a  stuttering  friend,  to  whom  he  was  slighdy  indebted,  "  Do  you 
know  that  I  intend  to  marry  and  settle  down?"  "I  do-don't  know 
anything  about  it,"  was  the  reply;  "bu-but  I  think  you  had  belter  stay 
single  and  set-settle  up." 

Snipkins  refused  to  get  his  wife  a  new  hat,  and  soon  after  his  little 
girl  came  in  and  said  :  "  Mamma,  won't  you  buy  me  a  monkey  to  play 
with  when  you  go  down  town?"  "  No,  darling,  wait  till  you  are  older, 
and  then  marry  one,  as  I  did,"  replied  the  grief-stricken  wife,  her  tears 
bursting  forth  afresh. 

Edwin  and  Angelina  in  Paris :  Angelina — "  Do  you  like  this  style  of 
mural  decoration,  Edwin?  "  Edwin — "  Yes,  love ;  it  enables  me  to  see 
on  every  wall  the  face  and  form  I  love  best  in  the  world."  Angelina — 
"Oh,  Edwin  darling!  you  make  me  blush  " 
mean  yours,  love — I  meant  mine." 


Edwin — "  I  did  not 


Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just. —  William  S. 

And  four  limes  is  he  who  gels  his  blow  in  firsL— Cincinnati  Break- 
fast Table. 

But  solid,  right  in  town,  O.  K.  is  he 
Who  gets  the  other's  head  in  cbanceree. 

One  by  one  all  the  comforts  of  this  life  are  taken  away  from  the  toil- 
ing millions.  It  used  to  be  a  great  consolation  for  us  to  think,  in  our 
poverty,  that  none  of  our  rich  neighbors  could  ever  get  to  heaven. 
Now,  alas !  we  are  assured  there  is  no  place  else  for  them  to  go.  Oh, 
woeful  times!     Oh,  wretched,  harsh,  and  inconsiderate  world  1 

Its  very,  evident  that  Russia  is  disposed  to  be  merciful  and  peaceful, 
and  does  not  want  to  be  hard  on  its  prostrate  foe.  "  Let  him  up,"  de- 
mands England,  referring  to  the  helpless  Turk,  and  speak;ng  to  the 
Russian.  "  Who  's  to  hinder  him?"  replies  the  Russian,  "  he  may  get 
upifhe  wants  ;  I'monlygoing  tostay  wherel  am,"  Sits  on  the  Turk's 
stomach. 

"Madam,  do  you  know  you  possess  one  of  the  best  voices  in  the 
world?"  said  a  saucy  fellow  to  a  woman.  "Indeed,  do  you  think  so?" 
replied  she,  with  a  flush  of  pride  at  the  compliment.  "1  do  most  cer- 
tainly," continued  the  rascal;  "  for,  if  you  hadn't,  it  would  have  been 
worn  out  long  ago."  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  woman  had  not 
a  word  to  say. 


A  well-known  broker,  who  is  pretty  fond  of  his  bitters,  was  seen  last 
week  with  a  blue  ribbon  pinned  on  his  coat.     A  friend  inquired:  "  Have 

you  joined  the  Murphy,  B ?"     "  Not  exactly,"  ha  replied;  "  I  only 

wear  this  in  the  hope  that  some  one  will  ask  me  to  take  a  drink  under 
the  impression  that  I'll  refuse." 

A  Fifcshire  man  took  his  child  to  the  minister  to  be  baptized,  who 
asked  him,  "Are  you  prepared  for  so  solemn  and  important  an  occa- 
sion?" "  Prepared!  "  lie  echoed,  in  some  indignation  ;  "  I  hae  a  firlot 
o'  bannock  baking,  two  hams,  an"  a  gallon  o'  the  best  Highland  whisky, 
an'  I  wad  like  to  ken  what  better  preparation  ye  cxpeck  frae  a  mon  in 
my  condeetion  o'  life?  " 

We  suppose  if  Wendell  Phillips,  with  all  his  polished  orator)',  and 
Mr.  Evarts,  with  all  his  wonderful  flow  of  language,  and  Colonel  Inger- 
soll,  witii  alt  his  natural  eloquence,  were  boiled  down  into  one  man, 
that  man  couldn't  find  words  to  express  his  feelings  if  he  was  at  an 
evening  party  and  should  discover  that  his  chest- pro  lector  had  slipped 
down  and  was  clinging  about  his  knees. 

Russia  as  Fluellen — "I  beseech  you  heartily,  at  my  desires,  and  my 
requests,  and  my  petitions,  to  eat,  look  you,  this  leek." 

England  as  Pistol — "  Must  I  bite?" 

Russia—"  Yes,  certainly,  and  out  of  doubt,  and  out  of  question,  too, 
and  ambiguities." 

England — "Quiet  thy  cudgel,  thou  dost  see  I  eat." 

A  new  bracelet,  outwardly  of  a  most  chaste,  innocent,  and  beautiful 
design,  but  inwardly  a  ravening  wolf,  has  just  been  invented  and  thrown 
on  the  market.  It  has  a  wicked  little  secret  spring  that  reaches  out  and 
nips  a  fellow  by  the  cuff  the  moment  he  touches  it,  and  holds  him  there 
until  "pa"  can  come  into  the  parlor,  and  gazing  sternly  upon  the 
affectionate  but  perturbed  tableau,  demand  of  the  young  man  what  are 
his  intentions. 

An  Irish  judge  tried  two  notorious  fellows  for  highway  robbery.  To 
the  astonishment  of  the  court,  as  well  as  the  prisoners  themselves,  they 
were  found  not  guilty.  As  they  were  being  removed  from  the  bar,  the 
judge,  addressing  the  jailor,  said,  "Mr.  Murphy,  you  would  greatly 
ease  my  mind  if  you  would  keep  those  two  gentlemen  until  seven,  or 
half-past  seven  o'clock,  for  I  mean  lo  set  out  for  Dublin  at  five,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  at  least  two  hours'  start  of  them," 

Another  sixty  days  or  so. 

And  where  the  snow-bird  pranks, 
A  dozen  sons  of  Italy 

Will  kerosene  their  cranks. 

And  stirring  up  the  innards 

Of  that  hurdy-gurdy  thing, 
Insult  the  air  of  Heaven 

Willi  ihe  lie  of  "  GenUe  Spring." 

A  Yankee  genius  out  West,  conceiving  that  a  little  powder  thrown 
upon  some  green  wood  would  facilitate  its  burning,  directed  a  small 
stream  upon  the  smoking  pile,  and  not  possessing  a  hand  sufficiently 
quick  to  cut  this  off  at  a  desirable  moment,  he  was  blown  into  pieces. 
The  coroner  thus  reasoned  out  the  verdict :  "  It  can't  be  called  suicide, 
because  he  didn't  mean  to  kill  himself;  it  wasn't  a  visitation  of  God,  be- 
cause he  wasn't  struck  by  lightning ;  he  didn't  die  for  the  want  of  breath, 
for  he  hadn't  anything  left  to  breathe  with.  It's  plain  he  didn't  know 
what  he  was  about,  so  I  shall  bring  in,  'Died  for  the  want  ©f  common 
sense.'" 

Have  you  ever  met  the  pale,  emaciated  creature  who,  with  downcast 
eye,  appears  like  a  criminal  about  to  meet  her  fate?  Have  you  not 
noticed  that  nervous,  distrustful  look  as  she  walks  with  slow  and  steady 
step  ?  The  color  has  left  her  cheeks,  the  cherry  blush  has  vanished  from 
her  lips,  the  sparkling  eyes  are  now  dull  and  expressionless,  and  the 
once  warm,  dimple  hands  are  now  thin  and  cold.  Her  beauty  has  fled. 
What  has  wrought  this  wondrous  change?  Has  she  been  crossed  in 
love?  Does  some  lurking  disease  claim  her  body  as  a  resting-place? 
Nix.  She  feels  her  bustle  coming  loose,  and  she's  keeping  her  eye 
skinned  for  an  open  doorway. 

"Grease  the  Griddle,  Birdie  Dar'"ng,"  a  beautiful  new  song  and 
chorus  by  the  author  of  "  Bang  My  Scalp  Locks  O'er  My  Forehead," 
will  have  a  greater  run  than  any  piece  since  "Darling,  I  am  Growing 
Old."  The  melody  is  simple  and  plaintive.  Arranged  for  barber-shop 
guitars  and  French  harps,  35  cents : 

"  Grease  the  griddle,  Birdie  darling. 

Grease  it  o'er  with  lambent  lard ; 
Pour  the  buckwheat  batter  on  it 

From  the  bowl  so  brown  and  hard. 
And  in  order  that  the  buckwheats 

Be  not  scorched  and  burned  and  sere, 
Grease  the  griddle  in  profusion, 

Grease  the  griddle,  Birdie  dear." 

He  bought  a  guitar,  and  practiced  for  six  long,  weary  months.  Bui 
at  the  end  of  that  time  a  smile  of  joy  lit  up  his  wan  and  weary  face,  and 
his  brow  grew  radiant  with  hope  as  he  inspected  the  corns  on  his  thumb 
and  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  The  hour  was  ten  p.  H.,  and  he  wan- 
dered through  the  sully  night  to  the  boarding-house  where  she  lived, 
and  directly  under  the  window  which  had  been  so  often  sanctified  by 
her  presence,  he  commenced  to  tune  up  (twang,  twang,  twine).  "I 
wandered  bi-i  the  brookside  (clang,  clang,  boo),  I  wandered  bi-i  the 
mill" — and  the  sash  was  raised  with  a  jerk,  and  a  deep  bass  voice 
yelled  out :  "  I  vish  as  you  fall  into  your  brook  off  your  brookside,  and 
trown  yourself  in  dose  mill,  oder  I  plow  my  visselandcallapolizeidiener." 
It  was  cruel  of  her  to  have  changed  her  room  without  giving  him  notice. 

The  dried  apple  of  to-day  has  a  hundred  yards  the  start  of  the  dried 
apple  of  ten  years  ago,  but  yet  all  people  are  not  willing  to  admit  it.  A 
grocer  was  trying  to  induce  a  woman  to  buy  a  three-pound  package,  in- 
stead of*  half  a  bushel  of  green  apples,  telling  her  that  she  would  save 
money  by  the  operation. 

"  Yes.I  might  save  money,  and  again,  I  mightn't,"  she  mused. 

"  I  know  you  would,"  he  urged. 

"But  if  I  took  home  dried  apples  instead  of  green,  there  would  be 
no  parings  for  the  children,  and  no  cores  for  my  husband  to  chew  on 
during  the  long  evenings.  And  there's  the  worm-holes — they're  awful 
nice  for  my  canaries." 

She  took  gTeen  apples, 

There  is  a  schoolboy  in  Detroit  whom  all  the  boys  call  "Chuck." 
His  full  name  may  be  Woodchuck,  or  Chuck-a-luck — "it  makes  no  dif- 
ference," as  the  sweet  singer  of  Michigan  says.  The  boy  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  school  panics,  fire  escapes,  and  public  doors 
which  open  the  wrong  way,  and  it  was  his  belief,  until  the  other  day, 
that  the  scholars  in  each  school  should  be  trained  in  the  art  of  rushing 
down  stairs  en  masse  at  the  cry  of  fire.  As  the  teachers  didn't  seem  to 
agree  with  him,  he  determined  to  inaugurate  a  new  idea — "Chuck's 
Celebrated  Rush  Down  Stairs." 

He  couldn't  keep  the  idea  to  himself  after  inventing  it,  but  confiden- 
tially informed  some  of  his  companions  that  exactly  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  he  should  rise  in  his  seat  and  call  out  to  the  teacher: 

"  I  smell  smoke — I  guess  the  building  is  on  fire ! " 

If  that  didn't  start  'em  he  meant  to  cry  "  fire!"  till  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration began  to  set  down  stairs.  Everything  went  off  all  right  during 
the  morning,  and  when  ten  o'clock  came,  "  Chuck"  was  "  there."  He 
rose  up,  according  to  programme,  and  began : 

"  Teacher,  I  smell " 

At  the  third  word  some  one  picked  him  up,  tied  him  in  a  hard  knot, 
untied  him,  and  played  with  him  like  a  ball,  and  finally  set  him  down  in 
a  badly  demoralized  heap,  and  softly  asked ; 

"What  was  it  that  you  smelt?" 

Chuck  got  his  breath,  looked  up  into  the  face  of  the  principal,  and 
humbly  replied: 

"  It  may  h-have  been  n-new  mown  hay,  but  I  won't  swear  to  it ! " 

The  boys  who  peached  on  him  come  to  school  late  and  go  home  early, 
but  ' '  Chuck's  "  time  is  coming. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


CJOHN    T.    LITTLE, 

DISCOUNT    BROKER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT, 

And   Dealer   in    United    States,    State,    City,  and  County 
Bonds,  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 

4t»  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


$400,000 

To  loan  on  City  and  Country  Real  Estate, 


S250.000 

To  loan  on  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 


MERCANTILE    PAPER 

Discounted,  and  Money  loaned  upon  all  kinds  of  Collateral. 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE, 

412  Montgomery  Street. 


T ITTLE  <S-  CUMMING, 

CARPENTERS    AND    BUILDERS, 

7  Post  Street,  comer  Post  and  Montgomery  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

&&  Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work. 
General  jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitted  up. 


/ 


MPORTANT/ 


DR.  MINTIE  WOULD  ANNOUNCE  TO  HIS  MANY 
friends  and  patients  that  he  may  be  consulted  upon  and  will 
treat  all  chronic  disease  of  every  kind  and  character,  those  of  a 
delicate  nature,  together  with  those  pronounced  incurable  ; 
and  hereby  invites  all  those  suffering  to  call  and  talk  with  him. 
It  costs  nothing  to  consult,  and  it  may  result  in  your  recov- 
ery. Dr.  Mintie's  Large  Hospital  Experience  in  Philadel- 
phia as  Resident  Surgeon  peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  intricate  and  complicated  troubles,  and  he 
guarantees  to  cure  every  case  he  undertakes.  The  Doctor 
is  also  sole  agent  for  the  celebrated 

SIR  ASTLEY   COOPER'S 
VITAL    RESTORATIVE! 

The  Great  English  Remedy  for  Nervous  Debility  and  Pre- 
mature Decline  of  Physical  Force. 

THE  VITAL  RESTORATIVE 
Will  positively  cure,  thoroughly  and  permanently(  any  case 
of  Exhausted  Vitality,  or  Nervous  Debility,  either  acute  or 
of  long  standing.  The  Vital  Restorative  is  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific prescription,  is  not  a  quack  nostrum,  hence  perfectlysafe 
to  take;  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  supplies  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal column  and  sympathetic  systems  of  nerves  new  force 
purifies  and  enriches  the  blood,  rejuvenating  and  reinvigor- 
ating  both  mind  and  body.  Thousands,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  can  testify  to  the  gieat  restorative  properties  of 
this  really  great  medicine. 

Price,  $3  per  bottle,  or  four  times  the  quantity  for  $10. 
Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  or  C.  O.  D. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
Among  those  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  city  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  A.  E.  Mintie,  M.  D-, 
whose  offices  are  at  No.  n  Kearny  street,  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  diploma  from  the  Lying-in  Charity 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia  for  the  treatment  of  female  diseases, 
and  was  Resident  Surgeon  of  the  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  His  great  skill  as  a  physician  has  always 
been  recognized,  and  during  his  practice  in  this  city  he  has 
effected  numerous  cures  of  a  remarkable  character,  so  that 
his  reputation  in  the  profession  has  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  Every  case  which  he  undertakes  to  treat  being 
intimately  known  to  him,  he  is  enabled  at  once  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies,  relieve  his  patrons,  and  secure  their  recov- 
ery.— S,  F.  Post,  Nov.  3,  1877. 

Office  hours,'io  a.  m.  to  3  p.  si.;  evenings,  6  to  8;  Sun- 
days, 10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  M.  only.  CONSULTATION  FREE. 
Thorough  examination  and  advice,  including  analysis  of  the 
urine,  $5.  Address  all  communications  (which  are  strictly 
confidential)  to    __  A.  E.  MINTIE,   M.  D., 

(Graduate  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  Resi- 
dent Surgeon  Orthopedic  Hospital),  No.  11  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco   Cal. 


THE  GREATEST  KIDNEY  AND  ELADDER 

MEDICINE   IN   THE  WORLD, 

NEPHRETICUM! 

For  Inflammation  of  Kidneys,  Bladder,  Pain  in  the  Back, 
Diabetes,  Bright's  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Try  it !  One  bottle 
will  convince  you  of  its  great  merit.  Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
and  take  no  other.  Everybody  who  uses  it  recommends  it. 
Price,  $1  25P  er  bottle. 


T 


V  THE  NERVOUS 

AND  DEBILITATED. 


DR.  STEINHART'S 

ESSENCE    OF    LIFE 

Cures  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Mental  Weakness, 
and  Premature  Decline,  and  will  restore  Exhausted  Vitality 
positively  and  permanently  without  fail. 

Price,  $3  per  bottle,  or  four  bottles  in  case  for  $10.  Sent, 
secure  from  observation,  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of 
price  or  C.  O.  D.     To  be  had  only  of 

DR.    WELLS, 

426    Kearny  Street,   San    Francisco,   California,  where  all 
communications  should  be  addressed. 


P.  S. — Dr.  WELLS  makes  a  specialty  of  the  above  nerv- 
ous complaints,  and  can  be  consulted  during  office  hours 
from  q  a.  m.  to  3  P.  Mi  daily,  and  6  to  S  evenings.  Sundays 
from  1  to  3  p.  st.  Consultation,  with  thorough  examination 
and  advice,  free. 


A     D.  REMINGTON, 

[Successor  to  F.  M.  Spaulding  &  Co.] 

PAPER    WAREHOUSE, 

411,  413,  and  4T.5  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

A.  D.  Remington,  New  York. 
F,  M.  Spaulding,    F.  W.  ArNswoRTH,    San    Francisco 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND,  ASTORIA,  Oregon,  LOS  ANGELES, 
SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ,  SAN  DIEGO, 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern  and  Southern 
Coast  ports,  as  follows  : 
Route 

No.  1 — Idaho 

No.  2 — Monterey Every  Monday,  at  4  p.  sr. 

No.  3 — Monterey Every  Saturday,  at  9  a.  m. 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles Sunday,  February  3,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  5 — Orizaba Friday,  February  8,  at  10  A.  M- 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles. Wednesday,  February  13,  at  10  A.  M. 

No.  5 — Orizaba Monday,  February  18,  at  10  a.  M. 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles. -.Saturday,  February  23,  at  10  A.  m. 

No.  5 — Orizaba Thursday,  February  28,  at  10  a.  m. 

For  movement  of  Freight  Boats,  see  Alta  or  Guide. 
'  PORTS  AT  WHICH  ABOVE  STEAMERS  CALL. 
Route  No.   1— Embraces  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  direct, 
taking  freight  and  passengers  for  Astoria.    Fare  and  freight 
at  the  lowest  rates.     Receives  freight  every  day,  Sundays 
excepted. 

Route  No.  2 — Embraces  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
Little  River  (Mendocino),  in  Mendocino  County. 

Route  No.  3 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, steamer  leaves  Santa  Cruz  Sunday  evening,  and 
arrives  at  San  Francisco  Monday,  6  a.  m. 

Route  No.  4 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz,  San  Simeon,  Port 
Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Buenaventura,  or  Hue- 
neme. 

Route  No.  5 — Embraces  Port  Harford  for  passengers  only, 
and  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro, 
Anaheim,  and  San  Diego,  for  passengers  and  freight. 

Freight  for  ports  in  Monterey  Bay  and  Oregon  received 
at  Broadway  wharf  every  day.  Freights  for  other  ports  re- 
ceived for  two  days  previous  to  day  of  sailing. 

Where  steamers  are  advertised  to  call  for  passengers  only 
they  also  take  express  matter  and  green  fruit. 
*  Port  Harford  is  the  landing  place  for  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  Guadalupe,  Lompoc,  etc. 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  the  principal  places  in  the 
State ;  also  to  Arizona,  by  the  cheapest  and  best  routes. 
Stages  and  railroads  make  close  connections  with  steamers 
for  all  the  principal  places  in  the  interior. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  tickets,  call  at  the 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St., 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


First-class   steamers   with  unequaled   accommodations    for 

passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
Feb.  18th,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month, 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C,    PUGET   SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  ELANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Corner  First  and  Erannan  Streets. 


Q    F.  willey  &>  CO., 

importers  anb  manufacturers  of 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 

BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.  D.   ROGERS,   Philadelphia, 

C.  S.  CAFFREY,  Camden,  N.  J.. 
WOOD  BROTHERS,  New  York, 

H.   KILLAM  &  CO.,  New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


ALSO,   AGENTS   FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  line  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 


c. 


H.    STREET, 


BOOK,   JOB,   AND  GENERAL 
PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Street, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as 

Cards,  Circulars, 

Bill  Heads,  Ekvelopes, 

Receipts,  Hand  Bills, 

Letter  Heads,  Notes, 
Orders  of  Dancing, 

Concert  Programmes, 
Bills  of  Lading, 

Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
EROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc. 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 
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OUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD— 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


Commencing  Monday,  October  22d,  1867,  Passenger  Trains 
will  leave  San  Francisco  from  the  Passenger  Depot  on 
Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as  follows: 

S   DQ  A.  M.,  Daily,  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy, 

'■D  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad, 

and  all  way  stations,  making  Stage  connections  at  San 
Mateo  for  Half  Moon  Bay  and  Pescadero  ;  at  Redwood  for 
Woodside,  Searsville,  and  Pescadero ;  at  San  Jose  for  Los 
Gatos  and  Lexington;  at  Gilroy  for  Los  Banos  and  Fire- 
baugh's ;  at  Sargent's  for  San  Juan  and  Natividad ;  at  Sole- 
dad  for  Paraiso  Springs,  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Buenaventura,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

At  PAJARO  connects  with  the  SANTA  CRUZ  R.  R. 
for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz. 

J  J  t2%  A-   M->   Daib'>  for  Merita  Park 

^J      and  Way  Stations. 
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for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  and  Way  Station: 


/L  /LO  ^'   ^'s   Daily,  for  San   Jose  and 


Way  Stations. 


/)    DO  p-  M.j  Daily,  for  Menlo  Park  and 

W*0W    Way  Stations. 

EXTRA  TRAIN  ON  SUNDAYS  DISCONTINUED. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of  the 
road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  via  OAKLAND, 
leaving  San  Francisco,  via  Ferry  Landing,  Market  Street, 
at  4  p.  m.,  daily,  and  making  close  connection  at  Goshen  for 
Sumner,  Mojave,  Los  Angeles,  Wilmington,  Anaheim,  Col- 
ton,  and  Colorado  River. 
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•ORTH    PACIFIC    COAST    RAIL- 
ROAD. 


.WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Monday  Nov.  5th,  1877,  the  new,  swift,  and 
elegantly  appointed  steamer, 

SAN  RAFAEL, 

Will  run  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Quentin  (conncct- 

ting  with  trains  at  latter  place),  as  follows : 

WEEK  DAYS. 

Leave  San  Rafael,  via  San 
Quentin  Ferry, 


Leave  San  Francisco,  via  San 
Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 

"io.oo  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  m. 
for  San  Quentin,  San  Ra- 
fael, and  Junction. 

2.00  p.   m.  for   San  Quentin 
and  San  Rafael. 
*The   10.00 

Duncan  Mills 


M.j  12.20  p.  M.,  and 
?.  Ml  for   San    Fran- 


8.00  A. 

3:°5   J 

CISCO. 

M.  boat  connects  with  through  trains  for 
d  intermediate  stations,  and  runs  DAILY. 


Stage  leaves  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Monday 
for  Fort  Ross,  Timber  Cove,  Salt  Point,  Fisk's  Mills,  Stew- 
art's  Point*  Gualala,    Fish   Rock,    Point    Arena,    Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarra  Ridge,  and  Mendocino  City. 
SUNDAYS. 


.  San 


Leave  San  Francisco  via  San 

Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 
*io.oo  a.  M.  and  4.30  p.  M.  for 

San  Quentin,  San  Rafael, 

and  Junction. 

*This  is  an  excursion  train  as  far  as  Olema,  and  beyond 
a  regular  train  to  Duncan  Mills. 

DEPARTURES  via  SAUCELITO  FERRY,  DAVIS  ST. 


Leave  San  Rafael, 
Quentin  Ferry, 


i.oo  A.  M.  and  3.05  p.  m.  for 
San  Francisco. 


Leave  San  Rafael  week  days 
7.00  a.  m.  for  San  Francis- 
co. Sundays,  4.15  p.  M.  for 
San  Rafael. 


Leave  San  Francisco  week 
days  5.00  p.  M.  for  all  points 
between  Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael.  Sundays,  io.oo  a. 
M.  for  all  points  along  line 
of road. 


THREE-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Tickets  from  San   Francisco,  via  San  Quentin  Ferry,  to 
Duncan  Mills  and  return,  good  from  Saturday  till  Monday, 
Fare  $5. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
The  10.00  a.  m.  boat,  via  either  San  Quentin  or  Saucelito 
Ferry,  connects  with  Excursion  Train  for  Olema. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


S 


AUCELITO  FERRY. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 


On  and  after  Nov.  5th,  1877,  a  swift  and  commodious 
Steamer  will  leave  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m. — R.  R.; 
10.45  a-  m- ;  *3-3°  P-  m- !  5-°°  P-  m- — K-  R* 

Saucelito — 8.00  a.  m. — R.   R, ;  g.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m.  ;  4.15 
p.  m.— R-  R. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — 10  a.  m. — R.  R. ;  12  m. ;  2  p.  m . ;  4.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9  and  n  a.  ra. ;  1  and  3  p.  m. ;  5.20  p.  m. — 
R.R. 

On  MONDAY  MORNING  an  extra  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7  a.  m. 

*  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No, 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


sPt/€k/e>mtfe 


<? 


Qra-n  (Srianciico, 


%/. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


C 


OMMENCING      WEDNESDAY, 

JANUARY  9,  1878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 

WILL  LEAVE  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

7.00   A-    AL>    DAILY,    VALLEJO 

/  '  Steamer  (from   Market   Street  Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga(The  Geysers),  Woodland,  Williams',  Knight's  Land- 
ing, and  Sacramento. 

Sundays  excepted  for  Woodland,  Williams',  and  Knight's 
Landing.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  8.10  p.  m.] 

g  qq  A.  M.,  DAILY,   A  TLANTIC 

*  Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 

mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.),  Colfax,  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden,  and  Omaha. 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  P.  at 

[Arrive San  Francisco 5.35  p.m.] 

q    oq  A.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

/  "_?  Northern  Railway  Local   Passenger  Train  to 

San  Pablo  and  Martinez.     [Arrive  San  Francisco  3,35  p.  m.] 

->  qq  P.  M.,  DAILY,   SAN  JOSE 

Jj  *  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9,35  a.  m.] 

P.  M.,    DAILY,    NORTHERN 

Railway  Local  Passenger  Train  to  San  Pablo 
[Arrive  San  Francisco  9,35  a.  m.] 

a  nn  P.  M.,   DAILY,   EXPRESS 

Ij-.KJKJ  Train  (-via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  Stock- 
ton, Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Bue- 
naventura and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "  Santa 
Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and 
Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steamers). 
Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  6.55 
p.  m.  Sleeping  Cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  P.  M.] 

//  (in  p-  M->  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

tf-'UU  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
and,  Knight's  Landing,  and  Sacramento  ;  and  at  Sacramen- 
to with  passenger  train,  leaving  at  9. 15  p.  m.,  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Car- 
son, and  Virginia  City.  Sleeping  Cars  between  Vallejo  and 
Carson.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  11.10  a.  m.] 

//  nn  p-  M->  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

£f-»U\J  sacrameBto  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River  ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  a.  m.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  P.  M.] 

//   2D  p-    M->   DAILY>    THROUGH 

^j-*t3  ^  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  A-  M-  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.] 
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FERRIES  AND   LOCAL  TRAINS. 
FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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To  San  Jose,  daily,  t9-3°  A-  M'>  3-00.  4*oo  P.  M. 
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From  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,  10,00,  11.00  a.  m. 
6.00  F.  M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8, 10  A.  M. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
A — Moming.         p.— Afternoon. 


THE   CREEK   FERRY   BOAT  WILL   RUN    DAILY 

AS  FOLLOWS: 
From  San  Francisco^ — 7.15  and  9.45  a.  It:,  12.15,  2.25, 

and  4.10  P.  M. 

From    Oakland — S.15  and   10.45  a.  m,,  1.15,  3.15,  and 

5.00  p.  m. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  I  > 

dolph,  Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery 

A.  N    TOWNE,  T.  h.  GOO 

General  Sup't.  GeD,  Pa^-. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAX  FRAXCISCO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Paid  up  Capital $10,000,000  Gold. 

Surplus  (L".  S.  Bonds) 2,300,000      " 


DIRECTORS: 
Lor  is  McLane,  President.     J.  C  Flood,  Vice-President. 
John  W.   Mackay,      W.    -.    ■     -  James  G.  Fair. 


Casnier C  T.  CheII 

Agent  at  Virginia,  NeV Geo.  A.  King 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.     Makes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
geat  customary  usances-     This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities fur  dealing  in  bull 


EXCHANGE 
On   the   principal  Cities  throughout  the    United   States, 
Europe,  Japan.  China,  and  the  Last  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

rk  bankers., 
London  Bankers.  . . . 


.The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  I'.  A. 
-.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 


T 


HE  AXGLO-CALIFORXIAX BAXK 
(Limited.) 

:SIA  Street,  San  Fkancisco. 


London  Office. 3  -Vngel  Court. 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  SeligmanvS:  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Earnings jjo,ooo 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 

buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 

. :"  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 


P.  N.  Liuenthal,  Cashier. 


Fred's  F.  Low.   >Man 
.  Steinhart,  i  s 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital $5,000,000 

D.  O.  Mills President. 

William  Alvord Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 


AGENTS  —  New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Trem«nt  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
-^pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg.  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno. 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


TCREXCH  SAVINGS 

"  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

411  Ecsh  Street,  above  Kearney,  Sax  Francisco. 

G.  MAHE.  Director. 

The  French  Saving?  and  Loan  Society  has  declared  a 
dividend  of  eight  (S)per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  Federal 
Tax,  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1877,  payable 
on  and  after  January  i3,  ict3.     By  order, 

GUSTAVE  MAHE,  Director. 


M- 


'ASOXIC  SAVINGS 

AXD  LOAX  BAXK, 


No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Fraxcisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Di%-idends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  \VM.  H.  CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


QFFICE  OF   THE  HIBERXIA  SAV- 

^  INGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY",  northeast  corner 
Montgomery  and  Post  Streets,  San  Francisco,  January  25, 
1S78. — At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Society,  held  this  day,  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  a 
half  (7M)  P*1"  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  on  all  deposits 
a  months  ending  on  the  21st  Inst-,  payable  from  and 
after  this  date,  and  free  from  Federal  Tax. 

EDWARD  MARTIN,  Secretary. 


Foundry,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.    Warehouse,  London,  Eng. 

Australian  Branches,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
American  Branches,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  San  Francisco" 

MILLER  &  RICHARD, 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 
SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND  PEERLESS 

PRESSES. 

::;  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
"  *  "^  Lcidesdorff  Street.  San  Francisco. 


TTIBERX1A    SAVINGS 
■Ll  AXD  LOAX  SOCIETY. 

President M.  D.  SWEENEY. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'SfJLUYAN. 

TRUSTEES, 
tf.  D.  £  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,        P.  McAran, 

John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer. Edward  Martin. 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  comer  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

REM1TTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  throo  _ 
Fargo  i  Co.  's  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society-  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  a.  m.  to  - 

aAN FRAACISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

*-"^     532  California  St.,  corner  Webb  Sl,  San  Francisco. 

Deposits  31st  Decanter,  18ft $$ot/-73$  °7 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund . .      4jS,2jj  6g 

DIRECTORS. 

James  de  Fremery President. 

Albert  Miller Vice-President. 

C.  Adolphe  Low,  Charles  Baum, 

Erwin  J.  Crane,  Washington  Bartlett, 

Charles  Pace,  Denis  J.  Oliver, 

Alexander  Campbell,  Senior. 

White Cashier. 

John  ArcHBALD Surveyor. 

Henry  C.  Campbell Attorney. 

Receives  deposits  and  loans  money  on  real  estate  security-. 
Countr7  remittances  may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or 
by  checks  of  reliable  parties  payable  in  San  Francisco,  but 
the  responsibility*  of  this  Savings  Eank  commences  only  with 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  money. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first 
deposit.     No  charge  is  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  3  P.  M.  Saturday  evenings  from 
6%  to  8. 

Steinway  &  Sons. 


GRAND    AVERAGE 

95  1-2 

OUT   OF   A   POSSIBLE 

86. 


CAUTION.— One  New  York  Piano-maker  having  not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
but  also  dishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
age of  95  out  of  a  possible  cc,  the  Examining  Judges  natly 
contradicted  him,  and  certify  that  he  reached  an  aveage  of 
op^i  only,  ranking  but  third  on  Square  and  foirth  on 
Parlor  Grands. 

Every  Steinway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,  105  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.    ROMAN    &    CO. 


WHOLESALE  ANE  RETAIL 


Stationers  &  Booksellers 


BLANK   BOOKS 

In  Stock  and  Made  to  Order. 

PRINTING 

Executed  in  the  Neatest  Style. 

BOOK  AND   MUSIC   BINDING 

Executed  with  dispatch. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  AXD  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND   NEW   STATIONERY. 

43-  PRICES  MODERATE.  "SS 
ti  MONTGOMERY  ST..  LICK  HOUSE  BLOCK. 


7 


OHX  H.  CARMANY  6-  CO., 

NEWSPAPER,  EOOK,  AND  JOB 

PRINTERS, 

409  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Publishers  of  the  Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review, 

California   Horticulturist,    San    Francisco   Market 

Review  (letter-sheet  form),  Wine  and  Liquor 

Herald  Freight  Circular,  etc, etc 


M  U  LLER'S 

OPTOMETER! 


The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Yistoo. 


135  MONTGOMERY  ST., 


Near  Bush,    opposite   the    Occidental 
Hotel. 


BUY  YOUR 


y^HE  SCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 

MISS  ALICE  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil   of    the   Conservatory  of  Leipsic),   Teacher  of  the 

Pianoforte. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT, 
Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Thorough 

!'..  -.. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr. 
(Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violin. 

MR.  ERNST  SCHMIDT. 

(Pupil   of   the   Conservatory  of   Leipsic),   Teacher  of  the 

Violoncello. 

Lessons  may  be  given  either  at  private  residences,  or  at 
707  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

N.  B. — Lessons  in  ensemble  Music  a  specialty. 


EMS 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECEi 

No.  24  Poet  Street, 
ban  nurcisoo,  Oil. 
Send  for  circular. 


nrHE   BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM, 

A  Preparatory  School  to  the  University. 


Accommodations  for  boarders  first-class,  but  the  number 
for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limited.  The  terms  of  tuition 
for  day  scholars  will  be  made  very  reasonable,  in  order  that 
the  advantages  of  this  institution  may  be  extended  to  as 
many  as  possible.     For  circulars,  address, 

JOHN  F.  BURRIS,  Principal, 

Berkeley,  California. 


CALIFORNIA 


^%^^ 


Send  or  call  1"  r  the  ELECTRIC  QUARTERLY,  a  lai« 

illustrated  journal,  containing  full  particulars  and  inform: 
tion  worth  thousands.  Copies  mailed  free.  Call  on  or  ad 
dress 

COMMON    SENSE  TRUSS  CO. 

109  Montgomery  Street. 


R.  P.  &  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 
A  TTORNE  YS-A  T-LA IV, 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Building, 

Montgomery  Street,  N.  E.  comer  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
(P.  O.  Box  707.) 


P    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 


No.  415  California  Street. 


P   Jl'.   VAX  REVXEGOM, 

•*■     '        ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR  AT  LAW 

No.  551  California  Street, 
Between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,      -     -      San  Francisco 


P 


UBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR, 


MILITARY   ACADEMY. 


Next  Term  will  Commence  January  2,  1878. 

REV.  DAVID  McCLURE,  Ph.  D.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 

Office  No.  12  Nevada  Block. 


IDE  MOV  ED. 

WILLIAM- PATTON,  ARCHITECT, 
No.  411J2  California  Street. 


r\R.  C.   T.  DEANE, 

Office,  S.  E.  Corner  Sutter  and  Montgomery  Street':. 


T\R.  G.  J.   VAN  VLACK, 


4  EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Baldwin, 


AND   CADET  SCHOOL. 


Next  term  will  commence  March  2,  1878. 
For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


W 


A  RE  ROOMS,   X.   W.   CORXER 
KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AXD   OF 

^S  Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  BOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING    OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
done  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.    J.    PAILLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House.  6S0  Broadway,  New  York. 


SHIRTS  AT 


<r^OS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL.  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE. AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 
624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 
San  Francisco.  California. 


Newton  Booth,  C  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

TJ/-    W.  DODGE  &f  CO., 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


nr  j.  pettit  &=  co:s 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 
528  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal- 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 
320  Post  Street 


/ 


AMES  L.  KIXG  &*  CO., 


SAN     FRANCISCO 

TRADE      PROTECTION     ASSOCIATION. 


Harry  Patbmak „ Manager 

John  H.  B.  Wilkins,  Attorney  and Commissioner of  Deeds 
James  L.  King Notary  Public 


433  CALIFORNIA  S_T.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

We  have  reliable  legal  correspondents,  and  make  collec- 
tions, in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Territories.  Par- 
ticular attention  given  to  doubtful  and  desperate  claims. 
Mortgages,  Ground  Rents  and  Interest  Moneys  collected, 
and  Trusts  executed.  Depositions,  Acknowledgments  and 
Affidavit*  for  all  the  States  taken  at  our  office. 


references: 
LONDON  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  BANKfL'd), 
BANK.  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO., 

Messrs.  HAGGIN  &  TEVIS 


BEAMISH'S 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  II     NO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,    FEBRUARY  23,  1878. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


OLLA-PODRIDA, 


The  recent  agitation  of  the  dogma  of  future  punishment 
has  been  so  general  as  to  justify  its  discussion  by  the  secu- 
lar press.  To  deny  the  existence  of  a  state  of  future  pun- 
ishment can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  showing  a  lack  of  re- 
ligious sentiment,  when  Canon  Farrar,  of  England,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  claim  that  the  existence  of  hell  is  incompatible  with 
the  recognized  qualities  of  a  gracious  and  just  God.  Nor 
can  we  believe  that  religious  teachings  will  lose  their  force  if 
their  underlying  sentiment  is  God's  love,  and  not  fear  in- 
spired by  the  menace  of  His  avenging  wrath. 

We  do  not  apologize  for  discussing  this  theme — we  only 
explain.  We  deny  that  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  clergy. 
We  deny  altogether  that  this  subject  is  their  exclusive  topic 
for  discussion  and  argument,  when  its  penalties  are  reserved 
for  us  miserable  sinners.  If  we  are  threatened  with  future 
punishment,  we  have  also  a  right  to  consider  it.  There  is 
one  peculiar  thing  we  have  remarked  of  those  who  believe 
in  eternal  torment :  we  never  knew  an  instance — not  a  single 
instance — in  all  our  life,  of  an  individual  who  preached  it,  or 
who  admitted  its  existence,  or  who  believed  in  it,  that  ever 
expected  to  be  himself  subjected  to  it.  There  is  another 
curious  thing  about  this  doctrine :  the  man  of  exact  and  ex- 
emplar)- life  has  no  assurance  that  he  may  avoid  it,  while 
the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  of  criminals,  by  some 
easy  trick  of  faith,  may  escape  it.  There  has  not  been  a 
murderer  who  died  on  the  gallows  in  California,  if  he  had 
the  ministrations  of  a  clergyman,  who  has  not  been  certified 
as  having  passed  to  Abraham's  bosom.  One  vile  wretch, 
as  he  stood  upon  the  trap  for  wife-murder,  with  a  preacher 
by  his  side,  said  in  his  dying  speech  that  he  had  but  one  re- 
gret :  "  He  should  never  enjoy  the  happiness  of  meeting  his 
much  loved  and  much  injured  wife,  as  she  had  gone  unre- 
pentant to  her  eternal  doom,  while  he,  by  the  redeeming 
love  of  Christ,  had  made  his  peace  and  secured  the  inher- 
itance of  eternal  life." 

The  existence  of  a  future  hell  can  not  be  proved  from  the 
Old  Testament,  as  there  is  in  it  no  indisputable  text  contain- 
ing the  assertion  that  there  is  any  future  life,  and  it  is  by  a 
refinement  of  modern  reasonings,  and  a  reinterpretation  of 
doubtful  texts  of  Hebrew,  that  any  proof  is  discovered  in 
the  Old  Testament  tending  to  show  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
immortal.  Our  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  our 
confidence  in  the  monks  and  monastics  of  the  mediaeval  age, 
and  in  the  learning  and  integrity  of  those  who  gave  us  the 
King  James  version  of  the  Scriptures,  are  not  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  realize  the  existence  of  a  local  and  eternal  place 
of  torment.  We  are  so  self-opinionated  and  vain  as  to 
think  our  reason  as  good,  and  our  information  as  complete, 
and  our  judgment  as  reliable  on  the  subject,  as  those  modern 
expounders  of  God's  mysteries  who  have  no  more  learning, 
no  more  reason,  and  no  more  reliable  judgment  than  our- 
selves in  the  matter,  and  who  have  no  greater  interest  than 
we  have  in  desiring  to  avoid  the  thing,  if  it  exists. 

"  He  descended  into  hell,"  says  one  version  of  the  creed ; 
and  another,  "He  descended  into  the  place  of  departed 
spirits." 

We  do  not  know  which  is  right;  but  if  there  is  an  honest 
difference  of  interpretation  of  the  Greek  word  that  expresses 
the  hell,  or  grave,  to  which  Chnst  descended  for  three  days, 
may  not  the  same  liberality  of  interpretation  be  extended  to 
the  place  to  which  human  souls  are  consigned  for  all  eter- 
nity? 

This  idea  of  an  eternal  hell  is  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of 
God,  as  he  is  interpreted  to  us  by  those  who  claim  to  be  es- 
pecially entitled  to  declare  Him  unto  us.  God  is  eternal, 
all-powerful,  all-intelligent.  He  created  man.  Man  lives 
only  for  an  infinitesimal  period.  He  receives  from  God 
ever)'  impulse  of  his  being.  His  ever)'  act  is  inspired  by 
Him.  God  is  love,  mercy,  justice;  and  yet  He  creates  man, 
gives  him  a  moment's  breath,  subject  to  the  laws  of  being 
which  He  establishes,  and  with  which  He  surrounds  Him, 
and  then  plunges  him  into  the  torments  of  a  never-ending 
and  ever-increasing  torture. 

If  there  is  any  man  in  the  world  who  believes  in  the  ex- 
istence of  this  horrible  and  unnatural  monster,  whom  he 
names  God,  he  is  a  hard-hearted,  narrow-headed,  bigoted, 
and  blasphemous  monstrosity.  No  man  can  believe  it  and 
not  lose  his  reason.  No  honest  man  can  accept  it  and  live. 
There  is  no  superstition  dark  enough  and  no  bigotry  narrow 
enough  to  embrace  this  belief.  The  idea  is  the  growth  of  a 
supposed  necessity.  The  menaces  of  hell  were  used  as  a 
discipline  of  terror  by  the  Church  in  an  age  of  superstitious  ig- 
norance, when  no  other  fear  would  restrain  the  wickedness  of 
men  and  keep  them  in  obedience  to  the  Church.  It  belongs 
to  the  dark  and  dreadful  age  through  which  humanity  has 
passed.  It  is  disappearing  before  the  enlightenment  of  the 
age.  It  only  lingers  now  as  a  dark  spot  upon  the  bright  sun 
of  a  newly  dawning  civilization  and  a  newer  and  better  re- 
ligion, more  in  harmony  with  intelligence  and  man's  better 
developed  reasoning  faculties. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  there  was  no  estab- 
lished religion  which  in  its  creed  formulated  the  idea  of  im- 
mortality. The  doctrine  is  not  known  to  the  Hebraic  history — 
is  not  found,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  Old  Testament  Script- 
ures. In  the  more  brilliant  period  of  Roman  and  Grecian 
history,  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  found  no 
recognition  in  the  writings  of  its  sages  or  in  the  utterances 


of  its  philosophers.  There  existed  a  vague,  shadowy,  and 
poetical  idea  of  a  Hades  beyond  the  Styx — of  a  future  state. 
Buddhism  held  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  annihilition.  The 
translation  of  both  the  King  James  and  Douay  versions  of 
the  New  Testament  is  boldly  challenged  for  the  correctness 
of  rendition  of  all  those  passages  that  seem  to  convey  the 
idea  of  eternal  torment.  The  Mohammedan  faith,  as  in 
many  other  things,  copies  the  early  Christian  church  in  de- 
nouncing retribution  to  evil  doers  and  the  enjoyment  of  sen- 
sual delights  to  the  faithful.  It  pours  hot  water  down  the 
back  and  down  the  throat  of  the  unfaithful  Moslem.  It  is 
even  more  merciful  than  the  stern  and  dreadful  teachings  of 
that  class  of  hell-fire  Christians  who  plunge  us,  soul  and 
body,  into  an  actual  lake  of  fiery,  bubbling,  burning,  chok- 
ing sulphur. 

Let  not  the  gentle  Christian  reader  think  we  exaggerate 
the  teachings  of  this  most  atrocious  and  abominable  doc- 
trine. We  know  that,  in  these  later  days,  there  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  old-fashioned  orthodox  belief.  We  know  that, 
in  these  more  enlightened  times,  it  is  toned  down  to  a  "  ban- 
ishment from  the  Divine  Presence  " — a  "  mental  torture" — an 
undefined,  unpleasant  something,  which  no  one  exactly  pro- 
fesses to  explain,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  one  under- 
stands. 

When  a  boy,  the  Protestant  Church  of  all  denominations 
agreed  upon  a  local,  actual,  real  hell,  where  sulphurous 
flames  of  enduring  fire  eternally  fed  upon  and  never  con- 
sumed the  body  and  soul. 

Well  do  we  remember  one  sermon,  and  it  is  neither  excep- 
tional nor  an  exaggeration  of  the  religious  teaching  that  was 
universal  in  the  days  of  our  youth. 

We  were  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  place  was  Le  Roy, 
Genesee  count)',  Western  New  York — a  town  of  schools, 
churches,  refinement,  and  culture — in  the  basement  story 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  on  a  gloomy  winter's  night — no 
gas,  no  fire.  Tin  sconces,  with  tallow  candles,  lit  up  the 
dreadful  dark.  One  burned  upon  the  little  desk  that  stood 
upon  the  raised  dais.  Upon  this  dais,  behind  this  desk, 
dimly  reflected  in  the  light  of  this  one  tallow  dip,  stood  the 
slight  form  of  a  distinguished  revival  preacher.  His  name 
was  Burchard,  his  audience  mostly  impressible  children,  his 
theme,  "Hell." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Burchard  was  an  actor  as  well  as  a  preacher. 
His  voice  was  as  musical  as  a  lute.  From  prayer  to  song, 
from  exhortation  to  prayer,  he  could  pass  in  eloquent  man- 
ner and  with  dramatic  effect,  and  thus  he  preached :  Extend- 
ing his  little  finger  in  close  proximity  to  the  light,  he  said : 

"  If,  my  dear  children,  I  should  place  my  little  finger  in 
this  burning  taper,  and  hold  it  there  but  for  one  moment, 
how  acute  the  torture — how  exquisite  the  agony  !  It  would 
be  almost  beyond  human  endurance  to  support — could  only 
be  borne  by  the  faith  that  upheld  the  holy  martyrs  as  they 
were  bound  and  burned  at  the  stake  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  in  testimony  of  their  faith.  Think,  then,  in  place  of 
this  little  finger,  of  the  human  form,  with  all  its  bones  and 
flesh,  its  ligaments,  arteries,  muscles,  tendons,  sinews, 
nerves ;  contemplate  its  capacity  for  pain.  Think,  then,  in- 
stead of  this  small  taper,  of  a  vast,  bottomless,  enduring 
hell,  a  great  cauldron  of  bubbling,  blazing  fire,  its  smoking 
fumes  of  sulphur,  its  noxious  vapors,  its  seething,  restless 
billows  of  devouring  flame.  To  the  possible  tortures  of  the 
human  body  add  the  more  delicate  and  exquisite  mechanism 
of  the  human  soul,  with  all  its  higher  capacities  of  torture ; 
and,  instead  of  the  brief  second  of  time,  think  of  the  never- 
ending,  ever-beginning  duration  of  eternity,  in  which  soul 
and  body,  growing  in  capacity  for  receiving  torture,  are 
submerged  in  the  inextinguishable  flames  of  this  infernal 
abyss.  Eternity' !  my  dear  young  friends  !  Have  you  ever 
contemplated  eternity?  Let  me  see  if  I  can  convey  to  you 
some  faint  conception  of  a  period  that  has  no  end,  that  is 
eternal — eternal  as  the  ever-living  God.  Let  us  suppose, 
dear  children,  that  somewhere  in  the  universe  there  was  a 
great,  immense  reservoir,  and  into  this  reservoir  there  were 
poured  the  waters  of  all  the  streams  and  springs,  all  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  all  the  seas  and  oceans,  all  the  rains  that  had 
ever  fallen,  all  the  moisture  that  had  ever  been  lifted  in 
evaporation  from  sea  or  land,  and  that  this  great  liquid 
mass  had  been  turned  to  ink,  and  upon  the  brink  of  this  res- 
ervoir the  recording  angel  had  sat,  pen  in  hand,  and  once  in 
every  ten  hundred  times  ten  hundred  million  years  he  had 
dipped  his  pen  and  made  a  mark.  When  the  reservoir 
should  be  all  exhausted,  then,  my  dear  children,  eternity 
would  have  been  but  just  begun.  And  now,  my  dear  little 
ones,  all  you  that  want  to  be  prayed  for  come  forward  upon 
the  anxious  seat." 

Did  we  go  forward? 

Any  one  who  thinks  we  did  not  get  near  the  orchestra  in 
that  soul-saving  arrangement  of  seats  can  have  no  possible 
conception  of  how  thoroughly  and  completely  we  were 
scared.  A  better  little  christian  boy  never  lived  than  we 
were  all  that  night,  till  on  the  following  morning  God's 
bright  sun  shone  away  our  fears,  and  dissipated  the  gloomy 
horrors  of  that  dreadful  nightmare  of  hell. 

This  was  the  doctrine  that  was  expounded  unto  us — was 
pounded  and  whipped  and  starved  into  us  ;  this  was  the  re- 
ligion we  saw  enacted  before  us,  in  the  bigoted,  narrow- 
souled  discipline  that  called  us  from  our  play  as  the  sun 
went  down  on  Saturday  evening ;  that  kept  us  at  prayers, 
Sunday-school  books,  Bible  reading,  long  sermons,  cold  din- 
ners, Sunday-schools,  straight-backed  chairs,  solemn  looks, 
all   the  long  and   tedious   day  of  Sunday.     We  hated  this 


brimstone  doctrine  then — our  reason  revolted  against  it ;  we 
hate  and  despise  it  now.  We  hated  its  preachers  then,  as 
we  despise  their  memory  now.  We  look  back  with  horror 
to  those  gloomy  times,  those  sour-faced,  hard-hearted,  nar- 
row-minded, ignorant  bigots,  and  only  that  they  may  escape 
punishment  do  we  regret  that  there  is  no  hell.  If  such  are 
our  feelings  in  regard  to  those  times,  those  teachings,  and 
those  christians,  our  readers  can  easily  guess  the  esteem  in 
which  we  hold  those  few  men  who  still  cling  to  the  idea  of 
an  eternal  hell,  into  which,  because  of  unbelief,  they  would 
plunge  us,  themselves  escaping  to  sing  songs  to  the  music  of 
golden  harps,  in  the  eternal  presence  of  that  just  and  gener- 
ous God  who,  in  their  estimation,  has  assigned  the  great  bulk 
of  His  creatures  to  the  tortures  of  an  endless  torment. 


It  is  again  demonstrated  that  the  newspaper  people  are 
the  best  men  in  the  community.  The  entire  unanimity 
which  they  display  in  their  anxiety  to  capture  Duncan  is 
evidence  of  a  desire  for  the  public  good  not  displayed  by 
any  other  class,  unless  it  is  the  detective  branch  of  the  Po- 
lice Department.  Captain  Lees  would  like  to  seize  the 
ubiquitous  banker,  and  the  press  would  like  to  have  him. 
To  the  police  captain  it  would  be  a  professional  triumph ; 
to  the  press,  a  sensation.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  city 
who  would  not  escape  under  like  circumstances,  if  he  could; 
there  is  not  a  gentleman  who,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  not  aid  a  friend  to  escape ;  not  a  son  who  would  not 
shield  his  father,  not  a  wife  or  daughter  that  would  not  as- 
sist a  husband,  son,  or  brother,  to  hide  from  the  law.  We 
ought  to  wish  the  authorities  could  catch  Duncan,  but  some 
how  we  can  not  get  our  moral  feelings  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  average  editor,  and  we  do  not  so  much  care  if  Duncan 
does  go  hunting  in  Central  America.  Once  we  were  hunt- 
ing in  Baltimore  Gulch,  in  Marin  County.  There  had  been 
a  break  in  the  State  Prison,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Chillis 
had  been  prodded  with  a  pitch-fork,  and  kept  in  line  of  fire 
till  the  prisoners  got  out  of  the  range  of  the  prison  guns, 
when  they  made  a  break  for  the  hills.  The  County  was 
alarmed.  San  Rafael  was  on  horseback,  with  double-bar- 
reled guns.  As  we  were  sauntering  along,  gun  in  hand, 
three  convicts  crossed  our  path.  We  were  armed,  and  they 
were  not.  They  thought  themselves  captured,  and  we  sup- 
pose if  we  had  been  a  good  citizen  we  should  at  once  have 
organized  ourselves  into  a  military  company  and  marched 
them  back  to  prison.  We  were  not  an  editor  then,  and  did 
not  do  it.  We  said  to  ourselves,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  law  to 
hold  the  prisoner,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  prisoner  to 
get  away  if  he  can — at  all  events,  we  will  never  step  between 
a  poor  devil  and  his  luck.  The  fact  is,  we  acted  badly — in 
truth,  shamefully.  We  aided  these  men  to  escape.  We 
pointed  out  the  way ;  told  them  where  the  ocean  lay,  and 
how  to  cross  the  mountains  away  from  the  town ;  gave  them 
all  the  tobacco  we  had,  and  a  few  dollars  in  silver.  Our 
conduct  was  awful,  and  we  never  fully  realized  how  bad  we 
had  acted,  till  we  became  an  editor,  and  began  to  see  things 
in  a  different  light. 

The  Turners  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  met  in  convention, 
and  in  very  bad  English  did  a  very  impudent  thing : 

Resolved,  That  we  intend  to  keep  a  watchful  and  jealous  eye  upon 
the  American  common -school  system,  and  protest  against  the  passage 
of  McCoppin's  bill  abolishing  the  study  of  foreign  languages. 

For  cool,  arctic,  hyperborean  impudence,  it  strikes  us  this 
is  very  German.  Turners,  as  we  understand  it,  raise  weights, 
turn  over  bars,  lift  themselves  by  the  straps  of  their  boots, 
eat  Limburger  cheese,  and  drink  lager.  We  do  not  intend 
to  say  anything  against  "  our  liberty- loving  German  fellow- 
citizens,"  but  if  the  American  Pumpkin  Pie  Society  had  met 
in  Berlin,  and  with  a  jealous  and  watchful  eye  preambled 
any  such  nonsense  about  German  schools,  we  should  recom- 
mend that  ever)-  member  be  crammed  with  sauer  kraut  till 
he  had  a  becoming  respect  for  the  country  that  gave  him  an 
asylum,  and  had  learned  to  mind  his  own  business. 


The  passage  of  the  Silver  Bill  in  the  Senate,  and  the  al- 
most certain  assurance  that  it  will  become  a  law,  has  had 
the  unexpected  effect  of  advancing  the  value  of  American 
bonds  in  the  London  market.  This  ought  to  induce  those 
politicians,  editors,  and  bankers  who  have  prophesied  ruin 
and  disaster  as  the  result  of  the  remonetization  of  silver,  to 
regard  themselves  as  no  longer  infallible.  We  hope  we  have 
heard  the  last — in  this  connection — of  the  word  "  repudia- 
tion," so  freely  used  by  the  moneyed  men  and  creditor  class, 
in  denunciation  of  what  is  styled  the  dishonesty  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States. 


Why  is  not  a  tax  upon  incomes  a  just  tax?  Why  should 
not  men  of  wealth,  possessing  large  revenues,  pr.y  a  percent- 
age of  them  in  support  of  the  government?  Inquisitorial 
investigation  is  objectionable,  but  we  fancy  this  occurs  only 
to  those  who  seek  to  misrepresent  their  real  incomes.  In- 
comes are  taxed  in  England. 


The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Gazette  excels 
his  many  rivals  in  writing  gush  about  the  theatres.  He  says 
that,  while  Modjeska  was  playing  Camitte,  the  prompter 
threw  aside  his  book  and  wept,  the  lover  buried  his  face  in 
his  handkerchief  when  behind  the  scenes  and  shed  te 
hard-hearted  father  was  scarcely  able  from  t.notk 
through  his  part,  and  even  the  scene-shifters  wer 
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"That's  Charlie,'' said  Hester,  "  I'll  ask  father  to  have  a 
latch  put  on  our  door  so  that  he  can't  get  in  without  ringing 
the  bell." 

"Don't,  Hester;  it  would  only  have  the  effect  of  making 
him  come  in  through  the  window." 

They  heard  a  reverberating  voice  advance  along  the  hall. 

"  Hey  !     Hello  !     House  ahoy  !     Open  the  door  ! " 

Hester  dropped  burlap  and  zephyr  to  the  floor,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  door  into  the  hall,  opened  it  saying  :  . 

"  Mr.  Stein,  the  ear-drums  of  the  Grayson  family  are  edu- 
cated up  to  the  whooping  with  which,  in -contempt  of  door- 
bells, you  herald  your  coming,  but  aren't  you  afraid  you'll 
alarm  the  neighbors  ?  " 

"  Hello,  Hester,  how  are  you  ?  Why  you  look  as  lovely  as 
an  April  morning.  Never  mind  your  neighbors,  only  the 
Greens  can  hear,  and  they  and  Yalney  have  got  so  used  to 
transcendental  howling  that  mortal  shoutings  can't  phase 
them.     Hello,  Mrs.  Grayson,  how  do  you  do?" 

"  I  am  well,  thank  you,  Charlie,  and  you  appear  to  be  in 
even  better  spirits  than  usual." 

"Oh,  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Grayson,  I  feel  just  'as  happy  as  a 
clam  at  high  water'  as  one  of  Valney's  poets  might  say." 

"  What  a  shell-fish  joy  ! "  said  Hester. 

K  And  a  shell-fish  joy  must  be  a  clam-ity  to  its  possessor," 
added  Mrs.  Grayson. 

"  I  declare,  Mrs.  Grayson,  you  are  worse  than  Hester. 
Come  in  to  the  piano,  Hester,  and  sing  us  one  song,  that's  a 
good  girl.     I  have  to  go  down  town." 

"  Why,  what's  your  hurry,  Charlie  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Grayson  ; 
"  you  have  only  just  got  here." 

"  Must  hurry  down  town.  Important  business.  Myste- 
rious engagement.  Oh,  by  the  way,  Mrs.  Grayson,  you  know 
that  Mr.  Grayson  is  coming  up  to-night  ?" 

"  I  expected  him.     Did  he  write  you." 

"Just  a  note  saying  he  would  arrive  by  the  morning  boat. 
Come  on,  Hester." 

And  Charlie  and  Hester  retired  to  the  parlor,  where  the 
latter  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  while  Mr.  Stein  selected 
the  songs  and  turned  the  music,  and  joined  his  voice  to  hers. 
At  last  she  ceased  playing,  and  looking  up,  said  : 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Yalney  to-day." 

"Oh,  blessed  Yalney  :  " 

"  Come,  don't  be  silly  or  I'll  go  out  to  mother.  He  asked 
to  call  on  me  to-night." 

"Yalney  is  a  man  of  taste.     He  knows  what's  nice." 

"  Do  you  know  what  he  is  coming  for?" 

"  To  save  your  soul,  I  guess.  To  snatch  a  burning  brand 
from  something  or  another — how  is  it  that  goes  ?  " 

a  Well,  it  don't  go  that  way,  that's  one  sure  thing." 

"  Well,  to  bring  on  a  change  of  heart." 

"  "  Now  you're  shouting,  sonny  !! " 

"Hester  Grayson!  If  I  haven't  a  good  notion  to  walk 
right  in  and  tell  your  mother  'Now  you're  shouting,  sonny.' 
I've  heard  young  ladies  use  slang,  but  'now you're  shouting, 
sonny' — oh  !   umph  !" 

"That's  not  slang;  that's  what  Bret  Harte  would  call  a 
*  sabre  cut  of  Saxon  speech.' B 

"Say,  Hester,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  let  Yalney  hear 
that  about  the  sabre  cut,  or  he'll  be  slashing  us  with  it  in  the 
store  for  two  weeks  to  come." 

"  No,  111  not.  But  the  change  he  wants  to  effect  in  my 
heart  is  not  so  much  one  from  the  world  to  heaven  as  from 
men  in  general  to  himself  in  particular." 

"Thedev — hold  on;  sit  still,  Hester;  I'll  not  swear.  Con- 
found the  fellow,  I'd  like  to  punch  his  head." 

"  But  he's  a  great  deal  bigger  than  you,  and  his  head  looks 
so  hard." 

'"  Well,  such  cheek  !  It's  all  well  enough  for  him  to  do  the 
blessed  camp-meeting  flirtation  with  that  piece  of  animated 
dough,  Mrs.  Green,  but  when  it  comes  to  looking  up  to 
you — " 

"  Why,  why  is  it  cheek,  Charlie  ?  He's  a  good  young 
man,  and  he's  wealthier  than  you,  and  'Oh,  what  a  world  of 
vile,  ill-favored  faults  looks  handsome  in  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year.'     Shakspeare." 

"Don't  marry  him,  Hester,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
there  wouldn't  be  poetry  enough  to  go  around  you  both. 
But  I  might  soon  have  more  money  than  he.  Perhaps  to- 
morrow.    Who  knows  ?    Things  may  take  a  turn." 

"  Oh,  pshaw  !  The  only  things  time  ever  turns  on  now  is 
stocks,  and  you  have  none  left." 

"That's  so.  Is  your  mother  as  much  opposed  to  stocks 
as  ever  ? " 

"Oh,  far  more  so.  I  know  if  you  hadn't  quit,  that,  much 
as  she  likes  you,  she  wouldn't  have  let  me  speak  to  you.' 

"  But  people  don't  always  lose.  See  how  the  lucky  fellows 
are  making  it  on  the  bonanza  ?"' 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care.  I  am  glad  you  didn't  have  any.  Moth- 
er would  think  money  made  that  way  just  as  bad  as  if  you 
had  won  it  at  faro." 

"Well,  I  might  kill  an  uncle,  or  burst  a  bank,  or  go  through 
your  fathers  safe."' 

"  So  you  might,  Charlie,"  said  Hester,  reflectively,  "  but 
you  couldn't  expect  me  to  wait  through  your  subsequent 
brickmaking,  stone-breaking  picnic  at  Point  San  Quentin?" 

"  Does  your  father  want  you  to  marry  Yalney?" 

"  He  has  never  said  so  to  me,  but  I  know  that  he  mistakes 
that  man's  morbid  greed  of  money  for  energy  in  business  and 
thrift  in  saving,  and  that  he  thinks  that  Yafney's  wife  would 
be  certain  to  be  a  wealthy  man's  wife." 

"  And  you,  Hester,  what  will  you  say  to  Yalney  ? :! 

"  Ugh  !     How  can  you  ask  ?     Decline  without  thanks." 

*;  And  his  prospective  wealth  ?  " 

"  If  he  owned  the  Bank  of  California  I  wouldn't  have  him. 
I  would  rather  live  with  the  man  I  could  love,  on  bread  and 
water." 

"All  right,  Hester,  many  me,  and  you  furnish  the  bread, 
and  I'll  rustle  around  and  get  the  water." 

"Mr.  Stein,  I  can  never  marry  a  man  that  embezzles  an- 
other man's  jokes.  If  Mr.  Yalney  had  used  the  witticism 
he  would  have  added,  with  a  dishonesty-  that  would  have 
been  only  of  the  head,  not  the  heart,  'as  Lord  Bacon  savs.:  M 
**  Hang  Yalney  !  I  wish  I  had  him  by  the  neck,  ringing—" 


"Listen  !  There  again  Mr.  Yalney  evinces  his  superiority. 
He  contents  himself  with  ringing  the  door-bell." 

The  smiling  Mr.  Yalney  entered. 

"  Miss  Grayson,  I'm  delighted  to  see  you,"  said  he,  advanc- 
ing and  shaking  her  hand."     "  Good  evening,  Mr.  Stein." 

"Hello,  Yalney,  old  fellow;  how  are  you.  Say,  Miss 
Gravson,  that's  a  very  high-toned  Chinaman  that  answers 
the  bell  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very.  He's  the  most  elegant  member  of  our  family. 
Mamma  calls  him  the  haughty  coolie." 

"Ha-ha-ha!"  politely  laughed  Mr.  Yalney,  "very  good, 
very  witty.  That's  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  the  lawyers 
say." 

"Well,  Miss  Grayson,  without  referring  specially  to  your 
dignified  delegate,  I  think  we'll  soon  make  it  very  hot  in 
California  for  all  the  coolies,"  said  Mr.  Stein. 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Stein,"  said  Mr.  Valney,  "but  I  am 
afraid  we  are  developing  a  most  unchristian  spirit  toward 
the  Chinese.  Our  Saviour  died  for  the  Chinaman,  the  same 
as  for  a  white  man,  and  he  desires  his  happiness  just  as 
much,  too." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,  Yal. ;  I  aint  up  in  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  know  ;  but  let  them  go  and  get  their  happiness  in  their 
own  Flower)'  Kingdom." 

"  I  can't  understand,"  said  Miss  Grayson,  "what  ground 
there  is  for  calling  a  kingdom  '  flour)','  the  people  of  which 
live  on  rice  almost  exclusively." 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Yalney,"  said  Mrs.  Grayson,  entering. 
"Is  there  any  news  to-night?" 

"Nothing,  Mrs.  Grayson,  except  that  Consolidated  Vir- 
ginia is  still  going  up." 

"  Yes,  its  four  hundred  and  sixty,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  more ;  at  the  close  of  the  Board  it  was  in  eager  de- 
mand at  four  hundred  and  seventy.  Mr.  Stein,  before  you 
withdrew  from  stock  speculation,  you  ought  to  have  tried  a  few 
shares  of  that.     You  don't  happen  to  have  any,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Stein,  looking  at  Mrs.  Grayson,  "  not 
a  share.  No  such  luck.  But  then  it  don't  make  any  odds, 
for  they  could  never  have  found  a  bonanza  in  the  mine  as  long 
as  I  held  a  share  of  its  stock.  I  think  Providence  had  a 
special  unwillingness  to  let  my  stock  go  up." 

"  In  other  words,  your  C.  Y.  would  never  have  go.:e  up, 
D.  V.,"  said  Miss  Grayson. 

"  Hester,"  said  Mrs.  Grayson,  "  I  wish  you  would  D.  Y.  ate 
from  your  propensity  to  joke  when  it  necessitates  a  reference 
to  sacred  things." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Grayson,  I  will  have  to  go  now;  good-night. 
Good-night,  Miss  Grayson.  Good-night,  Yalney."  And  the 
young  man  left,  and  as  he  walked  down  town  he  thought  to 
himself  in  disjointed  fashion  :  "  I  dare  not  do  it.  Not  yet. 
I  daren't  look  into  that  old  lady's  pained  and  unfaltering 
eyes.  No  success  would  atone  for  it  to  her  clear  brain.  But 
111  have  more  of  money  even  than  Yalney.  Thus  tacit  con- 
cealment becomes  active. 

'  Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  labor  to  deceive." 

I  wish  Yalney  was  here  to  tell  me  who  that  isn't  by. 
Well  I'm  in  for  it  now.  I'll  be  hanged  if  man  or  mortal  can 
find  me  out.  I'll  trust  to  luck  for  the  chance  to  explain  the 
possession  of  the  ducats." 

"  WTon't  you  favor  us  with  a  song,  Miss  Grayson  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Yalney,  after  Mr.  Stein  had  gone. 

"  Let  me  play  an  accompaniment  to  your  song,  Mr.  Yalney. 
I  think  the  music  of  a  gentleman's  voice  is  so  much  fuller 
and  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  a  lady's." 

"  Well,  Miss  Grayson,  notwithstanding  the  poet  says  that 
he  who  has  not  music  in  his  heart  is  only  fit  for  treason, 
stratagems,  and  spoils,  I  must  confess  that  I  can  not  sing  at 
all,  although  I  know  the  words  of  a  great  many  nice  songs." 

"  Let  us  hope  that  knowledge,  Mr.  Yalney,  with  whistling 
occasionally,  will  constitute  a  saving  clause  from  the  poet's 
sweeping  assertion,"  said  Hester. 

"  I  like  '  We  parted  by  the  river  side.' " 

"  Well,  as  a  literary  bijou  I  never  thought  it  occupied  a 
very  valuable  place  in  the  poetical  casket,  but  as  being 
boundlessly  sentimental  it  is  without  peer;  I'll  sing  it  for 
you  if  you'll  accept  a  too  attenuated  soprano  for  the  luscious 
baritone  of  Russell,"  and  Miss  Grayson  seated  herself  at  the 
piano  and  sang.  As  she  finished,  Mrs.  Grayson,  who  per- 
ceived that  Mr.  Yalney  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  reck- 
lessly snubbed,  came  to  his  aid. 

"  Do  you  like  'The  Brook,'  Mr.  Yalney?  The  words  are 
by  Tennyson." 

'"The  Brook ?:  I  don't  remember  it  just  now.  But  I 
must  have  read  it  For  I  borrowed  a  copy  of  Tennyson,  and 
read  it  all  through." 

"  Oh,  you  would  remember  the  words  if  you  heard  them 
again,  they  are  so  delicately  pretty,  and  the  dainty  conceits 
have  been  set  by  Dolores  so  cunningly  to  music,  that  if  one 
tries  ever  so  little  to  put  one's-self  in  accord  with  the  two 
artists,  one  can  easily  imagine  it  to  be  the  brook's  self  singing. 
Hester,  will  you  sing  '  The  Brook  ?J" 

"  Oh,  mother,  that's  so  hard.  Let  me  sing  '  The  Bridge.' 
Its  words  are  very  nice,  too,  Mr.  Yalney  ;  they're  by  Long- 
fellow, you  will  remember.  Mother,  a  bridge  is  the  next  thing 
to  the  brook." 

Miss  Grayson  sang,  and  between  songs  Mr.  Yalney  would 
alternately  quote  poetry  and  discourse  piety,  and  Mrs.  Gray- 
son would  dexterously  shield  him  from  Hester's  sarcasm,  in- 
creasing in  recklessness,  till  the  heavy  bell  of  the  city  clock 
struck  eleven.  Mr.  Valney  was  growing  visibly  impatient, 
when  Mrs.  Grayson  excused  herself  on  some  pretext. 

"  Miss  Grayson,"  said  Mr.  Yalney,  hitching  his  chair  for- 
ward with  a  bewitching  giin. 

"  Mr.  Yalney,"  responded  Miss  Grayson,  sitting  repress- 
ively  erect. 

"  Miss  Grayson,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  of  a 
delicate  nature." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Yalney;  well  go  on,  please;  I  am  all  atten- 
tion," 

"  Miss  Grayson,  you  can't  have  failed  to  notice  an  increas- 
ing admiration  and  respect  on  my  part  for  you  of  late  ?" 

"  Well,  really,  to  speak  candidly,  I  can't  say  that  I've  no- 
ticed it  increasing  very  lately." 

11  Nay,  more,  to  admiration  and  esteem ;  I  may  conscien- 
tiously add,  love,  true  love — that  last,  best  gift  of  God  to  man, 
as  Milton  says." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Yalney,  oh!" 

"Yes,  Miss  Grayson,"  continued  Mr,  Valney,  in  an  unsuc- 


cessful effort  to  possess  himself  of  one  of  the  loved  one's 
hands,  "all  three,  respect,  esteem, and  love,  until  my  tortured 
breast  refuses  to  harbor  them  any  more,  and  like  murder 
they  will  out,  as  Othello  says." 

"Really,  sir,  you  startle  me!" 

"Don't  let  me  startle  you,  dear" Miss  Grayson.  But  I 
couldn't  hold  out  any  longer.  I  lay  them  all  at  your  feet, 
also  my  heart,  and  everything  I'm  possessed  of  in  the  world. 
All  I  ask  for  in  return  is  yourself.  Holy  writ  tells  us  to 
marry  and  give  in  marriage.  Oh,  Miss  Grayson  —  Hester, 
will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"Mr.  Yalney,"  said  Miss  Grayson,  dropping  from  voice 
and  face  ever)-  vestige  of  flippancy,  "  you  have  asked  a  plain 
question  and  are  entitled  to  an  honest  answer.  I  do  not  love 
you  with  the  love  that  even,-  man  has  the  right  to  expect  from 
the  woman  he  marries  ;  therefore,  I  can  not  be  jour  wife." 

"But  you  could  learn  to  like  me.  Though  I'm  not  rich, 
still  I  have  money  .enough  to  insure  you  a  good  home. 
Then  I  know  how  to  make  money.  Your  fatherll  tell  you 
that." 

"You  don't^fiatter  the  sex,  sir.  Though  girls  nowadays 
may  be  governed  chiefly  by  a  worldly  prudence,  still,  sir, 
you  might  at  least  feign  that  some  of  them  are  occasionally 
actuated  in  some  slight  degree  by  a  less  arithmetical  senti- 
ment." 

"  But  do  not  send  me  away  hopeless.  May  I  not  believe 
that  you  may  be  brought  to  change  your  mind?" 

"  Mr.  Valney,  if  I  allowed  you  to  go  away  with  any  such  idea 
it  would  only  result  in  a  repetition  of  this  unpleasant  scene. 
My  feelings  are  such  that  I  can  never  consent  to  marry  you." 

"  Meaning,  I  suppose,  that  I  did  not  speak  in  time  ?" 

"  My  knowledge  of  these  little  scenes  is  drawn  exclusively 
from  reading,  but  I  have  acquired  the  idea  that  such  a  ques- 
tion as  your  last  is  never  asked  when  the  proposer  happens 
to  be  a  gentleman." 

"  Miss  Grayson,  I  care  not  for  your  scorn.  I  have  a  right 
to  know  it.     I  ask  you  if  you  are  engaged?" 

"And  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  it's  none  of  your  business." 

"That's  plain  talk — " 

"Yes,  sir;  and  by  your  permission,"  said  the  girl,  rising, 
"  I  will  call  my  mother." 

"  You  needn't,  miss  ;  I  see  it  is  needless  to  talk  to  you. 
Good-night,"  and  waiting  for  no  reply  the  irate  man  strode 
into  the  hall,  seized  his  hat  and  left  the  house.  He  walked 
across  the  street,  turned,  and  shook  his  clenched  fist  at  the 
house  and  hissed  in  his  rage ; 

"  Curse  you,  you  minx !     D —  you  !  " 

Then  he  walked  along  the  deserted  cross  streets  and  out 
the  deserted  J  street,  occasionally  half  stopping  as  he  recalled 
the  interview,  and  stamping  and  muttering : 

"  Curse  that  cub  !  It's  all  him.  The  puling  baby  with  his 
'fair  play,'  and  his  'live  and  let  live,'  and  his  'give  a  man  a 
chance.'  Curse  his  mealy  mouth,  he  would  bring  a  debtor 
to  taw  as  quick  as  I  would  if  he  had  a  debtor,  d —  him,  or 
knew  enough,  or  had  the  nerve.  He'll  keep  her  poor  enough, 
that's  one  consolation.  Curse  her!  I  hope  I'll  see  her  rag- 
ged and  starving  yet.  I  wonder  if  shell  crack  jokes  as  gaily 
then  with  the  old  woman  that  thinks  herself  so  smart.  Blast 
her !  I  have  read  more  poetry  than  they  ever  dared  to  do. 
And  that  pompous  old  beggar  with  his  assumption  of  busi- 
ness dignity,  he'll  chop  around  inside  of  twenty-four  hours 
and  side  with  that  sleek,  sly  old  wife  of  his.  Curse  the 
whole  caboodle  of  them !  I  wish  they  were  this  minute 
scorching  in  — " 

It  will  never  be  certainly  known  where  he  desired  to  have 
his  acquaintance  cooking,  for  as,  with  hat  pulled  down  over 
scowling  brows,  he  strode  savagely  along,  one  of  those  start- 
ling attributes  of  a'  Sacramento  sidewalk,  a  protruding  ten- 
penny  nail,  abruptly  introduced  itself  head  first  to  Mr. 
Valney's  swinging  foot,  and  Mr.  Valney's  foot  abruptly  intro- 
duced Mr.  Valney's  self,  head  first,  to  the  dusty  weeds  of  a 
dry  upper  J  Street  ditch.  With  a  newly  directed  oath,  the 
vicious  energy  of  which  would  have  startled  even  less  en- 
thusiastically religious  people  than  Mr.  Hammond  and  Mrs. 
Green,  Valney  regained  his  feet,  pulled  his  battered  hat  from 
among  the  weeds,  and  limped  back  down  J  Street.  When 
his  stung  self-conceit  overmastered  his  stinging  toe,  he  con- 
tinued: "May  the  pestilence  seize  the  whole  lot  of  them  ! 
I'll  leave  by  the  very  next  steamer  for  Australia.  I'll  not 
stand  her  sneers,  and  she'll  be  sure  to  tell  Stein.  By  G — , 
I'll  make  that  old  man  pay  every  cent  I've  lent  him  without 
an  hour's  notice — without  five  minutes'.  reattach  him.  I'll 
go  and  get  my  notes  out  of  the  safe  this  very  night.  I'll 
warm  them  yet." 

He  walked  down  town  and  into  a  wide  hall  opening  on  the 
sidewalk,  ascended  a  flight  of  steps  into  the  carpeted  hall  of 
a  lodging-house,  with  rooms  opening  into  it  from  each  side, 
advanced  softly  down  the  dimly-lit  passage,  and  stood  listen- 
ing in  front  of  a  door.  His  livid  and  malignant  face  was 
sweating  from  his  hasty  walk;  his  hat  was  battered,  his 
clothes  were  streaked  with  his  fall,  and  his  boots  dusty. 
"  Blast  him,"  he  thought ;  "  unless  I  was  certain  he  was 
asleep  I  wouldn't  go  in.  I  wouldn't  have  him  see  me  look- 
ing like  this  for  five  dollars,  after  what  has  happened." 

Early  in  the  morning  a  fresh  faced,  well  clad,  portly  gen- 
tleman, with  a  cane  under  his  arm,  evidently  worn  more  to 
complete  the  unity  of  his  appearance  than  for  sen-ice, 
stamped  up  the  front  steps  of.  Mr.  Grayson's  house  and  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  turn  the  door-knob.  But  he  was  antici- 
pated. The  door  opened  and  revealed  a  lady,  the  subdued 
colors  and  unaggressive  fashion  of  whose  neat  and  tasteful 
morning  dress  alone  proclaimed  her  to  be  elderly,  for  an 
agreeable  face  and  a  pair  of  clear,  calm  eyes,  all  lit  up  by  the 
cheerful  and  sensible  spirit  within,  had  been  proof  against 
advancing  years. 

"Good  morning,  John;  I  hope  you've  had  a  pleasant 
time." 

"Why,  Man-,"  said  the  gentleman,  embracing  and  kissing 
her,  "  up  already  !     Why,  it  isn't  sue  o'clock  yet." 

"  But  I  thought  you'd  be  home.     Are  you  hungry,  John  ?" 

"  Hungry  ?  Mary,  I  pledge  you  my  word  of  honor  I'm  on 
the  very  brink  of  starvation.  I  haven't  had  a  morsel  to  eat 
since  dinner  on  the  boat  last  night." 

"  Poor  man !  Now  that  I  look  at  you  more  closely,  you  do 
look  as  fallen  away  and  emaciated  as  a  Christmas  plum-pud- 
ding.    So  hurry  ;  I  have  coffee  ready  for  you." 

"Ah,  Mar)-,  you're  a  brick,  a  real  Nevada,  Comstock 
ledge,  Consolidated  Virginia  silver  brick.  Say,  how's  my 
saucy  little  girl?" 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


"  Your  saucy  little  girl  is  well  and  sound  asleep.  She  was 
up  late  last  night.'"' 

"  Give  her  a  kiss  for  me  when  she  wakes  up.  And  give 
me  another  cup  of  coffee.  By  Jove,  it's  stunning  coffee ! 
No  disciple  of  Confucious  ever  concocted  that.  And  those 
muffins.  Marj-,  they're  elegant.  And  that  gilt-edged  butter 
is  splendid.     By  Jove  — " 

'•  Why  everything  appears  to  be  nice  this  morning,  John. 
You  must  have  made  an  unusually  successful  trip." 

''Oh,  so,  so;  so,  so.  What  kept  Hester  up  last  night? 
You  said  she  was  up  late.:' 

"  We  had  some  callers.  Charlie  was  here  a  while.  Then 
Mr.  Yalney  came,  and  was  here  quite  late.'"' 

"  Valney  was  here,  was  he  ?  Fine  young  fellow  that  Yal- 
ney. A  little  too  much  of  the  cant  talk  of  these  itinerant  ex- 
horters,  but  he'll  get  over  that.  Also  a  little  too  severe  with 
delinquents.  But  he's  a  rustler.  Bound  to-be  wealthy. 
Does  Hester  like  him  any  better?" 

"  I  think  not  any." 

"Well,  see  here,  Mary;  this  thing  ain't  going  to  do.  I 
don"t  want  any  silly  womanly  sentiment  mixed  up  in  this.  I 
want  her  to  be  at  least  affable  enough  to  the  young  man  to 
give  herself  a  chance  to  like  him." 

"  Come,  husband  dear,  you  know  it's  impossible  in  this  age 
to  compel  one's  daughter  always  to  like  those  we  may  like.' 

"  Mar}-,  Tm  not  a  Bluebeard." 

"  Why,  I  declare,  John,  you're  forgetting  all  your  youthful 
lore.     Bluebeard  had  no  daughters,  nothing  but  wives." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  any  colored  beard  that  does  that  stuff  they 
get  off  in  novels  about  marrying  a  weeping  daughter,  all  done 
up  in  a  long  lace  vail,  and  whose  heart  is  broken  into  forty- 
six  pieces  for  love  of  the  young  corner  grocer,  to  some  white- 
headed  old  duffer  that's  a  banker;  still,  I  intend  that  when 
Hester  marries,  the  man  shall  not  only  love  her,  but  have  a 
reasonable  certainty  of  affording  her  a  tight  roof,  substantial 
dinners,  and  comfortable  clothing." 

"  And  are  you  afraid,  John,  that  Hester  will  never  meet 
any  one  but  Mr.  Yalney  that  c"an  give  her  a  comfortable 
home." 

"  Mar}-,  you  can't  turn  it  off  that  way.  You  know  well 
enough  that  the  only  trouble  is  Charlie  Stein." 

"  Well,  you  say  yourself,  dear,  that  Charlie  is  an  excep- 
tionally excellent  business  man." 

"  So  he  is.  I  don't  take  back  a  word  of  it.  But  what  good 
does  it  do  him  ?  He  hasn't  a  cent.  And  Yalney,  that  really 
isn't  as  smart  as  he,  has  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  tc 
the  good." 

"  Well,  dear,  you  know  well  enough  how  it  is,  and  you 
know,  too,  that  he  has  forsworn  a  folly  that  may  easily  be 
excused  in  California  in  an  ambitious  young  man." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  he  has  quit  or  not.  I  tell  you 
when  a  fellow  is  once  bitten  by  the  stock-gambling  dog — ." 

"  I  never  heard  of  the  dog  before.  I  thought  there  was 
nothing  but  bears  and  bulls." 

"Well,  bitten  by  dog,  or  bear,  or  bull — " 

"  But  bulls  don't  bite." 

"  Oh,  confound  it,  you'd  laugh  at  me  if  I  came  home  and 
told  you  we  were  ruined.     What  was  I  saying  ?  " 

"  You  were  a  little  vexed,  dear,  and  you  were  going  to  say 
something  you  don't  mean." 

"Well,  this  I  do  mean  :  that  Hester  shall  be  more  cordial 
with  Yalnev,  and  make  him  more  at  ease  when  he  comes 
here." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late." 

"Why?"  demanded  Mr.  Grayson,  quickly. 

"Because  he  was  here  last  night,  and  asked  Hester  to 
marry  him,  and  she  declined." 

"  Eh  !  What  ? "  exclaimed  the  man,  rising,  his  fresh  face 
florid  with  angry  blood. 

"Yalney  asked  Hester  to  marry  him,  and  Hester  refused 
him,  positively,"  said  the  woman,  quietly  looking  at  him  with 
broad,  unfaltering  eyes. 

u  And  didn't  she  know  that  she  was  acting  directly  contrary 
to  my  wishes?" 

"  Did  you  ever  tell  her  your  wishes  in  that  respect?" 

"  No,  but  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  1  never  told  her,  they  were  so  much  like  commands." 

"Well,  madam,  then  I  will  tell  her  as  soon  as  I  come 
home.  I  will  let  her  understand  that  there  is  still  such  a 
thing  as  parental  authority.  No  daughter  of  mine  shall 
throw  herself  away  on  the  first  poor  young  man  she  may 
happen  to  take  a  fancy  to.  Confound  that  Stein.  He  pre- 
sumes too  far.  I've  a  notion  to  discharge  him  this  very  day. 
Good  morning." 

The  lady  listened  to  the  door  very  decisively  closed  after 
the  angered  gentleman,  then  she  heaved  a  not  very  painful 
sigh.  She  did  not  move  from  her  seat,  but  her  face  took  on 
a  half  comical  and  half  listening  and  expectant  look.  Mr. 
Grayson,  with  his  hat  firmly  and  mathematically  on  his  head, 
with  his  cane  rather  aggressively  hitting  the  sidewalk,  and 
with  the  generally  erect  and  military  air  of  a  rigid  disciplina- 
rian, marched  toward  his  store.  Then  the  taps  of  the  cane 
on  the  walk  were  less  decisive;  then  the  cane  was  swung  up 
to  its  normal  station  under  his  arm;  then  the  rigor  of  frame 
was  relaxed,  the  march  softened  into  a  walk,  the  hat  was 
shoved  back  slightly  from  the  brows,  and,  walking  more 
slowly  and  more  slowly,  Mr.  Grayson  murmured  to  himself, 
"  Grayson,  you're  a  brute — a  brute  of  the  first  water.  Gets 
up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  gets  breakfast,  and 
that's  the  thanks.  Couldn't  hire  a  Chinaman  to  do  that. 
Grayson,  as  you  grow  old  your  temper  gets  no  better  fast, 
very  fast."  The  vacillating  walk  had  terminated  in  a  dead 
stop.  Then  Mr.  Grayson  started  again,  a  little  slower  at  first, 
but,  by  some  half-unconscious  process,  he  was  now  in  full 
retreat. 

[  CONTINUED   IN"   NEXT   NV.MBER.  ] 


UNKNOWN  IDEALS, 


Albert  Bierstadt  is  painting  a  small  picture  of  the  Yernal 
Falls  of  the  Merced  River,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Yosemite. 
with  Nevada  Falls  in  the  distance.  A  deer  on  a  rock  in  the 
foreground  gives  life  to  the  scene,  while  there  is  a  fine  effect 
produced  by  the  rising  spray. 

The  Rev.  Adirondack  Murray  is  paid  $7,000  a  year.  His 
sermons  are  dictated  in  advance  to  a  lady  type-writer,  and 
he  preaches  from  the  printed  slips. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Armitage  has  christened  Bob  Ingersoll  "the 
new  Goliath  of  Gath."  Where  is  the  new  David,  with  his 
pebbles  and  sling  ? 


In  the  hush  and  blush  of  the  morning". 

With  the  winds  blowing  through  her  hair, 

She  stood  by  the  flowing  river, 
Looking  out  o'er  its  bosom  fair, 

In  the  sun-waves  slowly  drifting 
And  the  redolent  golden  air. 

The  lilies  bent  to  the  water, 

Lifted  and  leaned  to  repeat, 
Flinging  a  shower  of  wave -drops, 

Like  shivering  stars,  at  her  feet ; 
But  her  shadowy  eyes  gazed  seaward, 

Where  the  heavens  and  waters  meet. 

She  reached  a  hand  to  the  distance. 

And  said,  in  her  gracious  way: 

"Some  lirae  in  the  long,  sweet  future — 

In  the  breath  and  blossom  of  May — 

My  hero  mil  seek  and  find  me, 

With  a  love  that  is  fair  as  day. 

"He  will  come  in  his  brave  young  manhood, 

Xoble  and  perfect  to  see ; 
He  will  lift  me  passionate  vows 

Like  a  flower  of  chivalry ; 
He  will  love  all  his  tender  life 

Never  another  but  me. 

"Come  when  he  may  I  shall  know  him — 

Peasant  or  prince  in  disguise ; 
Heritage  carefully  hidden, 

Plain  to  all  eyes  but  my  eyes; 
Mine  be  the  right  to  discovec. 

Elective  through  love,  where  love  lies." 

II. 

In  the  glow  of  a  tropic  morning 

Where  the  frondent  ferns  grow  tall, 

Where  the  palm-trees  lift  broad  branches, 
And  green -gold  paroquets  call 

From  the  interlacing  thickets 

Where  the  sluggish  rivers  crawl ; 

In  the  still  white  light  of  the  morning 

He  mused  in  the  shadowy  wood. 
With  a  sigh  for  his  distant  country 

And  the  leagues  between  of  flood  ; 
And  a  sigh  echoed  through  the  tangle 

As  though  Nature  pitied  his  mood. 

But  he  turned  his  face  to  the  east, 

Where  the  sun  burned  through  the  sky, 

And  he  said,  in  his  ardent  way : 
' '  There  is  cause  for  others  to  sigh 

Who  have  shorter  lives  to  live 
And  less  in  the  future  than  I. 

"Some  time  in  the  coming  spring- tides 

A  bride  will  be  waiting  for  me — 
Somewhere  in  a  golden  country 

On  the  other  side  of  the  sea; 
Her  flower-like  face  uplifting 

The  white  stamp  of  purity. 

"I  shall  know  her  whene'er  we  meet. 

My  darling  will  be  so  fair 
From  the  trail  of  her  white  robe's  hem 

To  the  shine  of  her  flowing  hair. 
And  the  delicate  sculptured  face 

With  truthfulness  mirrored  there. 

"And  this  flower  of  womanhood 

Shall  be  worn  on  no  heart  but  mine, 

And  all  men  shall  envy  us  two 
Possession  of  love  so  divine. 

Which  will  show,  in  the  years  to  come, 
Of  prophecies  more  than  the  sign." 

III. 

Noon  in  the  tropical  jungle, 

Noon  on  the  broad  solemn  sea, 
Noon,  white -mantled  and  silent, 

Asleep  on  the  summer  lea, 
Noon  where  the  towns  lift  minarets 

In  the  sun  bathed  goldenly. 

Calm  beats  the  heart  of  the  woman 
Since  the  storm  of  youth  is  done, 

Patiently  waiting  the  hero 
Whose  victory  is  unwon  — 

Wearied,  mayhap,  with  the  splendor 
Of  the  garish  mid -life  sun. 

But,  alas,  for  the  twain  foresworn 

To  intuitive  love  at  sight ! 
They  have  met  with  indifferent  eyes 

Which  held  no  passion  alight 
On  their  path;   so  the  years  rolled  by 

Unrecked  of,  as  mists  at  night. 

IV. 

Sunset  on  the  dreaming  river, 

Sunset  on  the  purple  hills  ; 
The  woods  aflame  and  a-quiver 

With  the  amber  light,  which  fills 
The  mellowing  hues  of  autumn 

And  sleeps  in  the  shining  rills. 

The  golden  heart  of  the  harvest. 

Is  garnered  and  stored  away; 
And  the  bubbles  of  muscadel 

Are  bared  to  the  light  of  day 
By  the  drift  of  their  pale  gold  leaves, 

As  rose  petals  drift  in  May. 

In  the  sunset  of  life  they  have  met, 

Soul  seeking  for  soul  at  last, 
Unheeding  the  silver  traces 

The  hurrying  years  have  cast 
In  the  dark  of  their  youthful  tresses 

Through  the  unavailing  past. 

Her  face  wears  a  look  of  longing, 

Of  weary,  withering  pain, 
As  of  one  whose  life  missed  something 

Which  never  will  come  again. 
And  the  slow  years  lacked  the  treasure 

Late  found  in  the  sunset's  wane. 

But  her  waiting  lips  made  only 
One  womanly  tender  plaint : 
"Would  we  had  met  in  our  spring-time 
Ere  the  flowers  of  love  were  faint; 
We  had  not  been  blind  to  discover 
The  hearts  we  held  in  restraint." 

May  N.  Hawlev. 
North  ColVmbia,  Nevada  County,  February  15,  1878. 


SAGE-BRUSH  SKETCHES,--! I, 


By  Thomas  Fitch. 


Among  the  old-time  members  of  the  Washoe  bar,  few 
possessed  a  readier  wit  than  Tom  C — ,  and  none  were  more 
unsparing  of  an  opponent.  Tom  lacked  both  the  learning 
and  the  energy  necessary  to  achieve  rank  among  the  fore- 
most lawyers,  but  he  had  a  tongue  of  rarest  malice,  and  he 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  using  it  to  the  discomfiture  of 
his  more  successful  brethren. 

There  once  came  up  for  trial  an  action  in  which  an  honest 
woodsman  was  plaintiff,  and  the  Ophir  Mining  Company 
was  defendant.  The  case,  which  was  commenced  during 
the  early  days  of  the  Territory,  had  been  continued  from 
term  to  term,  and  the  original  counsel  of  record  on  both 
sides  had  passed  to  other  fields  of  effort  than  the  law,  leav- 
ing Tom  sole  representative  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Judge  \Y — 
alone  for  the  defendant.  The  Judge  was  then,  as  he  is  now, 
a  leading  and  prosperous  member  of  the  Nevada  bar,  a 
keen  and  careful  lawyer,  a  plausible  and  powerful  speaker, 
and  a  genial  and  entertaing  companion.  His  one  weakness 
is  a  personal  vanity,  so  overwhelming  and  complete  that  it 
renders  him  incapable  of  appreciating  the  fun  of  any  joke  of 
which  he  may  be  the  objective  point.  Tom  was  neither 
slow  to  perceive  nor  loth  to  assail  the  soft  spot  of  his  adver- 
sary, and  in  his  final  address  to  the  "  twelve  good  men  and 
true,"  the  "  great  Washoe  cocktail  exterminator, "  as  he  some- 
times called  himself,  thus  assaulted  his  wincing  adversary : 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Tom,  "  this  cause  has  been  on  the  cal- 
endar for  a  long  time.  When  it  was  commenced,  the  Ophir 
Company  was  a  great  corporation.  From  its  plethoric  cof- 
fers was  constructed,  across  the  Ophir  Slough,  a  causeway 
more  costly  than  the  Appian  Way.  Around  its  mill  and 
residence  property  w-as  erected  a  fence  eighteen  feet  high,  to 
exclude  the  g^ze  of  the  vulgar  herd.  Within  that  inclosure 
was  built  a  mansion,  wherein  the  trustees  were  accustomed 
to  partake  of  wine  dinners  on  Saturday  afternoons.  This 
great  corporation  had  a  United  States  District  Judge  and  a 
United  States  Senator  for  its  lawyers;  its  stock  sold  for  four 
thousand  dollars  a  foot ;  its  dividends  were  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  month,  and  its  shareholders  walked  along 
snuffing  the  stars.  But  now*,  "gentlemen,  alas !  tempora 
mutanturj  the  decayed  bridge  across  the  slough  is  useful 
only  as  a  shelter  for  young  wild  ducks  while  their  pin  feath- 
ers are  growing.  The  eighteen  -  foot  fence  has  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  its  once  erect  palings  are  the  sport  of  every 
Washoe  zephyr.  The  mansion  is  denuded,  weather-beaten, 
and  tenantless.  Only  the  gurgle  of  Ophir  Creek  is  heard, 
where  once  the  pop  and  fizzle  of  champagne  made  musical 
the  night.  No  more  wine  dinners,  no  more  jubilant  trustees, 
no  more  happy  stockholders,  no  more  dividends,  no  more 
high-toned  and  costly  counsel.  The  stock  has  fallen  to  a 
hundred  dollars  a  foot,  they  have  struck  hot  water  and  desert 
sand  in  the  mine,  and  have  come  down  to  W —  for  a  lawyer." 

Of  another  sort  than  the  last  speaker  was  Judge  H — ,  of 
Austin.  He  was  a  lawyer  ranking  with  the  foremost,  and 
carrying  a  tongue  of  rarest  eloquence  and  wit ;  but  when  in 
his  cups  he  was  altogether  oblivious  of  his  surroundings, 
and  very  much  inclined  to  be  disputatious.  While  in  this 
condition  he  visited  the  theatre,  where  Boucieault's  play  of 
The  Long  Strike  was  in  process  of  presentation.  The  hero 
was  on  trial  for  murder,  and  the  dramatist  had  perpetrated 
some  startling  anachronism  in  the  way  of  a  "ruling  "  of  the 
judge  presiding,  that  brought  H —  to  his  feet  in  the  farquette 
with  an  "  objection,"  which  he  proceeded  to  state  and  argue, 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  actors  and  the  prolonged  merri- 
ment of  the  audience. 

"  May  it  please  the  court,"  said  Judge  H — ,  on  another  oc- 
casion, "  I  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  the  learned  counsel 
who  has  just  taken  his  seat  is  devoid  of  a  proper  share  of  in- 
telligence. But  I  must  remark  that  if  the  learned  counsel 
had  been  a  contemporary  of  Thompson's  colt,  Thompson's 
colt  would  have  lost  its  notoriety." 

Who  that  has  ever  been  compelled  to  litigate  for  the  pos- 
session of  a  silver  mine  but  has  prayed  in  his  secret  heart 
for  deliverance  from  the  " professional  mining  expert?"  To 
hear  one  of  these  gentry  swear,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Mo- 
saic account  of  the  creation  was  imperfect,  in  that  it  failed 
to  chronicle  the  presence  of  Professor as  consulting  en- 
gineer. Occasionally  a  mining  man  could  be  found  who 
added  scientific  acquirements  to  practical  knowledge,  and 
such  were  never  over  positive  as  to  the  "course  of  the  vein," 
while  to  the  professor  it  was  as  plain  as  a  highway.  Often 
some  empirical  theorist  assumed  the  title  of  professor,  and 
demanded  and  received  large  sums  for  testifying  to  a  mass 
of  technical  terms  and  unsupported  conclusions.  On  the 
trial  of  the  Eberhart  and  Richmond  case,  in  White  Pine 
County,  one  of  these  professors  went  down  very  suddenly, 
after  a  cross-examination,  which  was  something  as  follows : 

"  What  are  you  professor  of? " 

"  Metallurgy,  geology,  and  mathematics." 

"Where  did  you  study  these  sciences?" 

"  At  the  Royal  College  of  Mexico." 

"What  text-books  did  you  use  in  mathematics?" 

"  Daboll  and  Euclid." 

"  Can  you  square  the  circle?" 

"  I  can." 

"  Indeed,  you  are  advanced  further  than  most  of  us 
Please  square  it  for  us  right  here." 

"  I  have  not  my  instruments  with  me." 

"Where  are  your  instruments?" 

"At  the  hotel." 

'•  If  that  is  the  case,  I  will  ask  the  court  to  take  a  recess, 
and  send  the  sheriff  to  the  hotel  for  your  instruments,  that 
we  may  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  having  the  circle 
squared." 

But  His  Honor  spoiled  the  fun  by  ordering  the  witness  to 
stand  down,  and  suggesting  to  the  attorney  for  the  other 
side  that  the  testimony  of  the  expert  who  offered  to  square 
the  circle  had  better  be  blotted  from  the  record. 

If  there  were  curious  professors,  there  were  also  singular 
jurors,  in  those  days.  A  citizen,  who  was  not  anxious  to  es- 
cape from  duty,  answered  the  district  attorney's  question  as 
to  his  opinions  regarding  capital  punishment  as  follows  : 

"  Have  you  any  conscientious  scruples?" 

Juror  [interrupting] — "No,  sir,  none  whatever." 

D.  A. — "Not  on  any  subject?" 

Juror—"  None  whatever."     He  was  permitt 
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The  pleasure  of  your  company  is  requested  at  a 

To  be  given  at  318  Post  Street,  Thursday  evening,  February  21,  187; 
Dancing  at  nine  o'clock.     "German"  at  twelve. 

Guests  will  be  received  by 
Mrs.  Wm.  Gv.in,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Coleman, 

Mrs.  John  McMullin.         Mrs.  Dr.  H.  H.  Toland, 
Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton,  Mrs.  John  S.  Hager. 


The  attention  of  society,  for  the  last  few  ^ays,  has  been 
concentrated  on  the  above  invitation:  The  Young  Gen- 
tlemen's Ball  to  the  Ladies  of  San  Francisco,  at  Red  Men's 
Hall,  last  Thursday  evening.  It  was  the  talk  of  the  town,  and 
the  interest  manifested  was  almost  universal.  Those  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  received  invitations  made  all  due  prep- 
aration, and  awaited  anxiously  for  the  evening  fixed.  The 
less  fortunate  were  naturally  unhappy,  and  I  regret  that  much 
ill-humour  and  discontent  were  manifested  by  those  who 
termed  themselves  "left  in  the  cold."  Man's  memory  is 
limited,  and  most  of  us  are  subject  to  forgetfulness.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  "  Committee  "  to  think  of  every  one.  No 
blame  can  rest  with  them.  What  they  did  was  well  done, 
and  with  the  best  of  intentions.  Therefore,  dear  uninvited, 
console  yourselves  for  your  presence  was  as  much  missed  as 
your  absence  was  unintentional  on  the  part  of  the  inviting 
committee.  Five  hundred  invitations  were  ordered  printed. 
Of  these,  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  originally  issued;  and 
as  new  names  were  presented,  or  others  thought  of,  cards 
were  immediately  sent  out,  until  the  number  reached  nearly 
six  hundred — more  than  the  Hall  could  conveniently  accom- 
modate. At  and  after  nine,  the  city  was  noisy  with  the  rat- 
tle of  carriages,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Union  Square  was 
soon  crowded  by  sight-seers,  anxious  to  view  what  was  going 
on.  Carriage  after  carriage,  following  in  a  continuous  and 
apparently  never  finishing  line,  drove  up  to  the  entrance  of 
Red  Men's  Hall,  and  discharged,  one  by  one,  its  precious 
contents.  The  lookers-on  pressed  closely  on  either  side,  and 
in  some  cases  it  was  difficult  to  find  one's  way  to  the  entrance. 
The  guests  were  received  at  the  outside  door  by  a  committee 
of  gentlemen,  who  performed  their  duty  to  perfection,  and 
with  an  amiability  deserving  of  high  praise.  The  ladies  were 
escorted  to  the  dressing-room,  up-stairs,  and  the  gentlemen 
to  the  cloak-room,  where  perfect  order  was  maintained — a 
thing  so  rare  where  a  multitude  of  gentlemen  congregate  and 
are  anxious  for  the  perfect  security  of  their  hats  and  ulsters. 
Contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  ladies'  "  Receiving  Com- 
mittee "  did  not  stand  near  the  main  entrance  of  the  ball- 
room to  receive  the  guests,  but  were  seated,  and  commingled 
with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  already  arrived.  The 
ball-room  looked  very  handsome,  and  was  exquisitely  deco- 
rated. The  chandeliers  were  ornamented  with  smilax  and  a 
profusion  of  flowers,  as  were  the  large  mirrors  and  pictures. 
The  floor  was  canvased,  and  seemed  to  be  suspended  in  the 
air.  At  first,  many  timid  ladies  thought  an  earthquake  was 
going  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  pleasures  of  the  evening,  but 
it  was  soon  realized  that  the  movement  of  the  floor  was  ow- 
ing to  its  elasticity,  made  so  on  purpose  to  facilitate  dancing. 
Two  bands  were  in  attendance.  Ballenburg's,  of  course,  was 
one,  and  furnished  the  best  of  dance  music.  The  other  was, 
I  believe,  the  artillery  band,  and  enlivened  the  "  promenades  " 
with  selections  from  the  operas,  and  most  of  the  popular  airs 
of  the  day.  By  ten  o'clock  the  guests  had  nearly  all  arrived 
and  the  room  was  crowded.  Quadrille  sets  were  somewhat 
compact,  and  occasionally  a  distracted  dancer  would  find 
himself  (or  more  often  herself !)  lost,  or  dancing  with  the  ad- 
joining set.  Waltzing  is  always  difficult  in  a  crowd;  but, 
on  this  occasion,  the  good  management  of  the  partners 
seemed  to  make  it  easy.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  on  such 
a  splendid  floor  ?  The  gallery  was  crowded  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  found  more  pleasure  looking  on  then  indulg- 
ing in  the  dance.  Indeed,  it  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  look 
down  on  that  brilliantly  illuminated  hall,  so  artistically  dec- 
orated, that  it  seemed  to  be  one  moving  mass  of  graceful 
forms,  whirling  and  turning  to  the  sound  of  music,  almost 
divine.  The  combination  of  colors  was  remarkable,  and,  all 
in  all,  was  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  I  ever  witnessed  The 
ladies'  dresses  were  superb.  The  first  lady  I  noticed  was 
Mrs.  Charles  L.,  the  handsomest,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  the 
room.  Dressed  in  black  velvet,  with  a  gorgeous  train,  she 
looked  like  a  queen — her  hair,  dressed  in  the  plainest  man- 
ner, had  for  all  ornament  a  white  "  marguerite."  I  remember 
seeing  her  a  few  years  ago  in  an  almost  similar  dress,  only 
cut  in  the  style  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;  she  looks  as  young 
as  then,  and  as  beautiful.  The  richest  dress  in  the  room 
was  generally  conceded  to  be  worn  by  Mrs.  Towne — black 
velvet  with  the  finest  lace  overdress.  Mrs.  Tevis,  in  white 
satin,  looked  handsome — what  diamonds !  Mrs.  Haggin 
and  her  second  daughter — Miss  Lena — were  among  the  first 
on  the  floor.  The  latter  dressed  in  white  silk,  with  white 
tarletan  overdress.  Mrs.  H.,  Jr.,  had  on  a  remarkably 
rich  dress — one  of  the  finest  in  the  room.  Were  I  Worth  I 
might  attempt  a  description ;  failing  to  be  such,  I  will  abstain 
&om  attempting  more  than  I  could  accomplish.     How  the 

-7  in  question  has  changed  !  Nothing  is  left  of  her  former 
;  irance,  but  the  color  of  her  hair — and  yet  she  remains 


beautiful.  Lou  looked  handsome,  as  usual,  but  remarkably 
reticent.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  made  their  second  appearance,  I 
think,  since  their  marriage ;  they  look  happy  and  content, 
and  deserve  to  be  so.  South  Park  "  society "  was  there  in 
full  force — and,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  things  pretty  much 
its  own  way.  Miss  G.  seemed  to  be  the  controlling  spirit 
of  the  evening,  while  her  mother  sat  with  a  set  of  stately 
matrons,  discussing  the  toilets  of  the  evening.  Mrs.  C. 
transfer)  looked  very-  well.  All  the  Misses  M.  were  on  the 
floor,  so  was  their  friend  Miss  M.  (daughter  of  the  Doctor). 
Miss  S.,  accompanied  by  her  mother  and  the  Commodore, 
looked  very  bright — she  is  always  smiling.  Her  cousin,  Mrs. 
K.,  had  on  a  dress,  Louis  XIII.  or  Louis  XV.  style — I  don't 
exactly  remember  which.  I  also  noticed  Mrs.  Hooker;  the 
future  brother-in-law ;  the  Misses  Mastens,  and  Miss  Christ- 
mas, the  latter  a  very  pretty  (above  all  sprightly)  young  lady. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Toland  was  seen  walking  around  the  room,  lean- 
ing now  on  the  arm  of  a  venerable  looking  gentleman, 
then  with  one  of  fewer  years.  What  handsome  laces  she 
wears.  Mrs.  Savage  was  present,  of  course;  she  looked 
majestic  as  ever.  Mrs.  Sillem  looked  exceedingly  handsome, 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  her  diamonds  were  equal  in 
beauty  to  those  of  Mrs.  Tevis.  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Jr.,  in  blue 
silk  and  brocade,  was  one  of  the  prettiest  ladies  on  the  floor; 
her  sisters  accompanied  her,  and  looked  exceedingly  stylish, 
especially  Miss  Xonie,  who  never  looked  prettier.  How  her 
trip  to  Europe  has  changed  her,  and  for  the  better '.  Charlie 
looked  morose  and  unhappy.  Wherefore?  Will  "our  es- 
cort" never  grow  old?  He  looks  younger  and  younger 
every  time  he  appears  in  public.  Miss  Polhemus,  in  pink, 
was  one  of  the  same  party.  I  had  not  seen  her  for  a  long 
time.  Miss  Sterling,  in  white  silk,  with  court  train,  looked 
as  fresh  as  a  pink.  Attention  was  lavished  upon  her,  and 
she  accepts  it  so  gracefully.  Miss  Belden,  of  San  Jose", 
looked  like  a  little  fairy,  dressed  all  in  blue,  with  a  feather  of 
the  same  color  in  her  hair.  The  "  petitest,"  and  one  of  the 
brightest,  ladies  I  noticed  was  Miss  Coghill,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hemphill,  and  also  by  her 
brother,  Master  Coghill.  Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Jr.  (ne'e 
Redington),  charmed  all  who  saw  her.  Her  toilet  was  su- 
perb— evidently  one  of  Worth's  most  successful  attempts — 
and  also  indescribable,  at  least  by  me.  Her  manners  are  so 
natural  and  pleasing.  Both  bride  and  bridegroom  deserve 
sincere  and  unconditional  congratulations.  Senator  Sharon 
was  seen  promenading  with  all  the  dignity  becoming  his 
high  station,  a  young  lady  on  each  arm.  The  younger  one, 
his  daughter,  Miss  Flora,  looked  exceedingly  well  in  white 
silk.  I  remember  her,  a  few  years  ago,  a  little  girl  in  short 
dresses.  A  long  train  is  becoming.  The  other  young  lady 
was  Miss  Davis,  of  San  Jose,  a  niece  of  the  Senator.  I 
hear  they  go  to  Washington  shortly,  to  remain  several 
months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crocker  made  a  rather  late  appear- 
ance, as  did  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Coit,  who  entered 
the  ball-room  after  twelve.  Miss  Flood,  our  wealthiest  heir- 
ess, was  noticed  for  extreme  simplicity  of  dress  and  coiffure, 
indicating  upon  her  part  great  good  sense  and  good  taste. 
She  looked  better  than  I  had  ever  seen  her  before.  There 
were  no  other  representatives  of  the  "  firm,"  with  the  excep- 
tion of  young  Coleman,  who  was  a  delegate  from  the  Sutter- 
Street  mansion.  I  was  disappointed  at  not  seeing  Miss 
O'B.,  who  did  not  avail  herself  of  the  invitation.  Others, 
I  know,  were  equally  disappointed.  Dr.  Xuttall  accompa- 
nied his  two  daughters,  both  exceedingly  accomplished 
young  ladies,  who  were  much  admired.  Among  the  elderly 
ladies,  Mrs.  Lohse  was  unquestionably  the  handsomest. 
She  was  attired  in  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  exquisite  old 
lace.  She  was  followed  by  her  daughter,  who  looked  very 
pretty  in  a  black  tarletan  princess  -  cut  dress,  trimmed  with 
natural  flowers.  She  was  leaning  on  the  same  familiar  arm. 
Miss  Ogden,  in  pink  silk,  and  Miss  Eyre,  in  white,  attracted 
much  attention.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pixley  were  accompanied  by 
Miss  Van  Reynegom;  both  ladies  were  attired  with  much 
taste.  I  had  a  long  chat  with  the  former  about  the  success- 
ful fancy  masquerade  ball  she  gave  four  years  ago,  I  think, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  affairs  I  ever  attended. 
The  Presidio,  and  other  military  posts,  were  well  repre- 
sented; some  of  the  officers  appeared  in  uniform.  Promi- 
nent among  the  ladies  I  noticed  Mrs.  Field,  of  the  Presidio, 
and  Mrs.  Quinlan  of  Black  Point.  The  navy  sent  but  few- 
delegates.  The  Russian  officers  were  all  in  uniform,  and 
looked  remarkably  handsome.  The  Consul  seemed  to  be  in 
his  element ;  he  was  not  unhappy  this  time.  Mr.  Booker,  the 
English  Consul,  danced  all  the  square  dances,  with  the  utmost 
dignity.  I  noticed  married  ladies  especially  as  his  partners. 
The  French  and  Peruvian  Consuls  (both  bachelors)  lounged 
near  the  doors.  The  latter  seemed  to  take  extreme  pleasure 
"  eying  "  the  fair  ones.  How  heartily  he  laughs,  and  how 
incessantly '.  Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton  and  her  daughter  were  un- 
fortunately prevented  from  attending  by  the  illness  of  the 
General.  Their  absence  was  all  the  more  apparent,  as  Mrs. 
C.  was  one  of  the  "Receiving  Committee."  We  had  also 
hoped  that  Mrs.  Latham  would  postpone  her  trip  East,  but 
were  disappointed.  Her  charming  face  and  pleasing  man- 
ners has  added  so  much  to  all  our  entertainments.  Among 
the  numerous  other  ladies  present  I  noticed  particularly 
Miss  Cole,  Miss  Buckbee,  Miss  Fowler,  the  Misses  Crockett, 
Miss  Donahue,  Miss  Wilcox,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Harrison,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Grattan  (both  exceedingly  pretty  and  stylish),  Mrs, 
Otey,  Miss  Coffey  (lovelier  than  ever),  Mrs.  Henley  Smith. 
Miss  Faull,  Mrs.  Stuart  Taylor,  Miss  Xopie  McDougall  (in 
white  silk),  Mrs.  Edgerton,  the  Misses  Chamberlain  (all 
three),  Mrs.  Booth  (who  wore  a  diamond  necklace  of  immense 
value  and  beauty),  Miss  Brunson  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Colby 
(a  charming  lady),  Mrs.  Ed.  F.  Hall  (dressed  in  exquisite 
taste),  the  Misses  Brown,  Miss  Green  (formerly  of  Oakland, 
lately  of  the  "  Palace,"  was  dressed  in  an  elegant  white  silk, 
with  court  train),  Mrs.  Ward  and  her  sister,  Miss  Forbes  (a 
prettv  young  lady,  just  out,  .with  a  decided  and  rather  pretty 
English  accent),  Mrs.  Poett,  Mrs.  Homer  King,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Brown  (one  of  the  prettiest  ladies  present).  Among  the  gen- 
tlemen were  General  McDowell  (I  did  not  notice  any  mem- 
bers of  the  staff),  J.  B.  Haggin,  Lloyd  Tevis,  Hon.  F.  F.  Low, 
Thos.  Brown,  Mr.  Morgan,  Eugene  Dewey,  William  Dewey, 
Ed.  White  (my  English  friend),  Coleman  (transfer),  Coleman 
(leader),  Coleman  (bonanza),  John  Crockett,  the  two  Becks, 
the  three  Halls  (George,  Lawrence,  and  he  who  lost  his 
beard),  Ed.  F.  Hall,  Jr.,  Fox  (who  is  to  be  married  on  the 
19th  proximo,  not  on  the  9th,  as  incorrectly  printed  in  last 
week's  issue),  the  Piatt  brothers  (one  and  all),  Mr.  Booth 
(the  speech-maker'),  Henley  J.  Smith,  Dr.  Brigham  (with  a 


decoration  of  the  "  Legion  of  Honor  "),  Dr.  Nuttall  and  his 
son  (the  latter  quite  a  favorite  among  the  ladies),  Ward  (he 
of  light  whiskers),  Charley  Low,  Mr.  Savage,  John  F.  Lohse, 
Mr.  Colby,  Mr.  Buckbee,  Mr.  Blanding,  Wm.  Mercer  Otey, 
Carter  Tevis,  Tevis,  Jr.,  Colonel  Eyre,  Charles  W.  Keeney, 
R.  C.  Harrison,  Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Towne,  Captain  Has- 
bruck,  Captain  Field,  Major  Quinlan,  Lieutenants  Fleming, 
Fletcher,  Anderson  and  Evans,  Messrs.  Parker,  Marshall, 
Willard,  Gunter,  Prather,  Talbot,  J.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  Balfour 
and  his  handsome  Scotch  friend;  Mr.  Van  Ranselaer,  Mr. 
Sillem,  Senator  Cole  and  Cole,  Jr.,  Xed  Hooper  (the  hand- 
somest men  present);  Jack  Staples,  with  his  glasses,  (former- 
ly of  China  and  Xew  York,  lately  of  the  L'nion  Club,  S.  F.); 
W.  C.  Budd  (he  was  absent);  Sol.  Heydenfeldt,  Jr.;  Sloane, 
(our  handsome  young  Xew-  Yorker,  who  has  just  returned  ; 
Xed  Taylor  and  Charlie  Brown  (both  absent);  ditto,  Nat. 
Brittan,  Mr.  Belden,  Mr.  Coffin  (the  universal  "trustee.") 
Also,  the  young  gentleman  who  runs  the  Xevada  Bank,  and 
his  friend,  "  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,"  who  made  a  very  late 
appearance;  and  last,  but  not  least,  was  not  "  Safety"  but  the 
"only  Jones."  At  12  o'clock  the  guests  adjourned  to  the 
supper  room,  the  tables  of  which  were  loaded  with  delicacies. 
Champagne  was  abundant,  and,  as  the  newspaper  fellows 
say,  "  flowed  freely."  The  room  was  uncomfortably  warm, 
and  the  crowd  did  not  add  any  to  the  comfort  of  those  pres- 
ent. The  number  of  gentlemen  standing  around  the  differ- 
ent tables  was  such  that  it  w-as  almost  impossible  for  those 
attending  the  ladies  to  approach,  much  less  obtain  a 
taste  of  the  dishes.  However,  the  dancers  soon  left  the 
supper-room  for  the  ball-room,  where  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  "  german ;  "  two  "  rows  "  of  chairs,  one  in 
front  of  the  other,  were  arranged  around  the  hall.  The 
front  one  for  the  dancers,  the  back  one  for  those  contented 
with  observation  only.  At  half-past  one  Mr.  Booth  asked 
three  times  for  the  attention  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
present.  It  was  finally  granted,  and  in  a  very  eloquent 
speech  the  gentleman  announced  the  first  figure  of  the  "  ger- 
man." The  leader  was  Mr.  Wm.  Coleman,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Carter  Tevis.  Twenty  couples  formed  into  sets  similar  to 
those  of  the  quadrille,  and  danced  the  minuet  de  la  cour  in 
true  Louis  XV.  style.  Miss  Gwinand  Mr.  Coleman  took  the 
lead,  keeping  perfect  time  with  the  slow,  measured  music,  the 
different  couples  performed  the  graceful  motion  of  that  most 
graceful  dance.  Mrs.  S.  T.  was  especially  noticed  for  her 
grace.  What  a  beautiful  thing  a  pretty  foot  is  !  The  Misses 
Coffey,  Eyre,  Christmas,  Spotts,  Maynard,  and  Mrs.  Cole- 
man, also  participated  in  the  minuet,  which  would  have  been 
much  more  enjoyed  by  the  "lookers-on"  were  it  not  known 
that  the  sets  were  .picked  a  fortnight  ago,  and  the  whole 
thing  rehearsed  in  private.  Although  my  friend  Brown  was 
one  of  the  dancers  he  confessed  that  his  opinion  was,  that 
this  being  the  young  gentlemen's  ball,  they  should  have  been 
consulted  in  regard  to  the  principal  feature  of  the  evening. 
Exclusiveness  is  very  proper  in  a  private  house,  or  in  a  cer- 
tain clique;  on  this  occasion  it  was  only  a  trifle  out  of  place, 
so  says  Brown.  The  regular  german  was  introduced  at  two 
o'clock,  when  the  usual  interesting,  and  beautifully  combined 
figures  were  performed.  The  excitement  ran  high,  and  the 
competition  for  "  favors  "  was  universal ;  these,  however,  were 
very  equally  divided.  I  noticed  but  one  lady  who  seemed  to 
be  specially  "  favored."  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  was  a  perfect 
success,  and  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  affairs  I  ever  at- 
tended. All  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Carter 
Tevis  for  their  perfect  and  impartial  management.  I  noticed 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Jos.  Crockett,  who  in  former  years  used 
to  lead  the  germcr/rs'\\hh  so  much  ease,  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  one.  One  by  one,  they  drop  off  and  marry  ! 
'Tis  to  be  hoped  that  the  success  "  our  ball "  attained  this 
year,  will  be  an  inducement  to  renew  them  in  years  to  come. 
Craving  your  forgiveness  for  having  taken  up  so  much  of 
your  valuable  time  and  paper.     I  am  still 

The  Oxlv  Jones. 


ABOUT  WOMEN. 


Modesty — A  beautiful  flower  that  flourishes  only  in  secret 
places. 

"  Belated  sisters "  is  the  latest  title  for  the  old  maids 
across  the  Atlantic. 

A  propos  of  the  Lord-Hicks  scandal:  "The  Lord  giveth, 
and  the  Lord  taketh  away." 

A  family  at  Pawlet,  Vt.,  recently  had  a  quadruple  wed- 
ding, marrying  off  four  daughters  at  once. 

Madame  Modjeska  has  been  making  calls  in  Washington 
with  Mrs.  Eugene  Hale,  and  is  much  liked  there. 

It  frequently  happens  that  men  have  a  party  when- they 
reach  their  twenty-first  birthday.     Women  never  do. 

The  most  companionable  woman  of  your  acquaintance  is 
that  woman  whom  your  wife  just  utterly  abominates. 

Bierstadt,  the  artist,  once  proposed  to  Dr.  Mary  Walker. 
He  proposed  that  she  get  out  of  his  studio,  and  she  agreed. 

It  has  been  averred  that  a  lady  with  a  diamond  ring  will 
scratch  her  nose,  in  a  given  period,  four  times  as  often  as  any 
other  woman. 

The  last  number  of  the  Boston  Woman's  Journal  has  ten 
and  a  half  columns  of  matter  about  woman  suffrage,  but  not 
a  single  recipe. 

It  is  reported  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania — or  rather 
the  Hon.  Don  Cameron — is  soon  to  marry  Miss  Mary  Sher- 
man, a  niece  of  General  Sherman. 

Miss  Bellew,  daughter  of  Frank  Eellew,  draws  for  home 
illustrated  papers,  and  occasionally  for  the  London  Punch — 
her  forte  being  caricature.     Her  signature  is  "  A  Beeds." 

The  Xew  Haven  girl,  who  practiced  with  a  revolver  until 
she  could  snuff  a  candle,  found  when  too  late  that  the  young 
men  were  looking  for  wives  who  could  handle  a  broomstick. 

The  fashionable  bracelet  in  Paris  is  called  I'esclavage.  It 
is  a  fetter  of  gold,  worn  on  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  is 
riveted  and  soldered  by  the  jeweler  in  the  presence  of  the 
giver,  to  be  worn  till  death,  or  divorce,  or  separation.  The 
jeweler,  when  the  operation  is  over,  bids  the  lady  call  next 
day,  to  see  that  the  rivet  holds  firmly.  She  comes,  and  the 
treacherous  goldsmith  confides  to  her  the  secret  of  a  con- 
cealed spring,  by  means  of  which  she  can  remove  the  fetter 
at  will. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


MARK  TWAIN'S  LAST  STORY. 


The  Loves  of  Alonzo  Fitz  Clarence  and  Rosannah  Ethelton. 


It  was  well  along  in  the  forenoon  of  a  bitter  winters  day. 
The  town  of  Eastport,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  lay  buried  un- 
der a  deep  snow  that  was  newly  fallen.  The  customary  bustle 
in  the  streets  was  wanting.  One  could  look  long  distances 
down  them  and  see  nothing  but  a  dead-white  emptiness, 
with  silence  to  match.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
could  see  the  silence — no,  you  could  only  hear  it.  The  side- 
walks were  merely  long,  deep  ditches,  with  steep  snow  walls 
on  either  side.  Here  and  there  you  might  hear  the  faint,  far 
scrape  of  a  wooden  shovel,  and  if  you  were  quick  enough  you 
might  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  distant  black  figure  stooping  and 
disappearing  in  one  of  those  ditches,  and  reappearing  the 
next  moment  with  a  motion  which  you  would  know  meant 
the  heaving  out  of  a  shovelful  of  snow.  But  you  needed  to 
be  quick,  for  that  black  figure  would  not  linger,  but  would 
soon  drop  that  shovel  and  scud  for  the  house,  thrashing  itself 
with  its  arms  to  warm  them.  Yes,  it  was  too  venomously 
cold  for  snow-shovelers  or  anybody  else  to  stay  out  long. 

Presently  the  sky  darkened ;  then  the  wind  rose  and  began 
to  blow  in  fitful,  vigorous  gusts,  which  sent  clouds  of  pow- 
dery snow  aloft,  and  straight  ahead,  and  everywhere.  Under 
the  impulse  of  one  of  these  gusts,  great  white  drifts  banked 
themselves  like  graves  across  the  streets ;  a  moment  later, 
another  gust  shifted  them  around  the  other  way,  driving  a 
fine  spray  of  snow  from  their  sharp  crests,  as  the  gale  drives 
the  spume  flakes  from  wave-crests  at  sea ;  a  third  gust  swept 
that  place  as  clean  as  your  hand,  if  it  saw  fit.  This  was  fool- 
ing, this  was  play ;  but  each  and  all  of  the  gusts  dumped 
snow  into  the  sidewalk  ditches,  for  that  was  business. 

Alonzo  Fitz  Clarence  was  sitting  in  his  snug  and  elegant 
little  parlor,  in  a  lovely  blue  dressing-gown,  with  cuffs  and 
facings  of  crimson  satin,  elaborately  quilted.  The  remains 
of  his  breakfast  were  before  him,  and  the  dainty  and  costly 
little  table  service  added  a-harmonious  charm  to  the  grace, 
beauty,  and  richness  of  the  fixed  appointments  of  the  room. 
A  cheer)-  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth. 

A  furious  gust  of  wind  shook  the  windows,  and  a  great 
wave  of  snow  washed  against  them  with  a  drenching  sound, 
so  to  speak.     The  handsome  young  bachelor  murmured  : 

"  That  means,  no  going  out  to-day.  Well,  I  am  content. 
But  what  to  do  for  company?  Mother  is  well  enough,  Aunt 
Susan  is  well  enough ;  but  these,  like  the  poor,  I  have  with 
me  always.  On  so  grim  a  day  as  this,  one  needs  a  new  in- 
terest, a  fresh  element,  to  whet  the  dull  edge  of  captivity. 
That  w-as  very  neatly  said,  but  it  doesn't  mean  anything. 
One  does  not  want  the  edge  of  captivity  sharpened  up,  you 
know,  but  just  the  reverse." 

He  glanced  af  his  pretty  French  mantel  clock. 
"  That  clock's  wrong  again.     That  clock  hardly  ever  knows 
what  time  it  is ;  and  when  it  does  know,  it  lies  about  it — 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.     Alfred  ! " 
There  was  no  answer. 

"  Alfred !  .  .  .Good  sen-ant,  but  as  uncertain  as  the 
clock." 

Alonzo  touched  an  electrical  bell-button  in  the  wall.  He 
waited  a  moment,  then  touched  it  again  ;  waited  a  few  mo- 
ments more,  and  said : 

"  Batter)-  out  of  order,  no  doubt.  But  now  that  I  have 
started,  I  will  find  out  what  time  it  is."  He  stepped  to  a 
speaking-tube  in  the  wall,  blew  its  whistle,  and  called 
'•  Mother ! "  and  repeated  it  twice. 

"  Well,  t/iafs  no  use.  Mother's  battery  is  out  of  order,  too, 
Can't  raise  anybody  down  stairs — that  is  plain." 

He  sat  down  at  a  rose-wood  desk,  leaned  his  chin  on  the 
left-hand  edge  of  it,  and  spoke,  as  if  to  the  floor  :  "  Aunt 
Susan ! " 

A  low,  pleasant  voice  answered.     "Is  that  you,  Alonzo  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I'm  too  lazy  and  comfortable  to  go  down-stairs ;  I 
am  in  extremity,  and  I  can't  seem  to  scare  up  any  help." 

"  Dear  me,  what  is  the  matter?" 

'■  Matter  enough,  I  can  tell  you!" 

"  Oh,  don't  keep  me  in  suspense,  dear !     What  is  it?" 

"  I  want  to  know  what  time  it  is." 

"  You  abominable  boy,  what  a  turn  you  did  give  me  !  Is 
that  all?" 

"  All — on  my  honor.  Calm  yourself  Tell  me  the  time, 
and  receive  my  blessing." 

"Just  five  minutes  after  nine.  No  charge — keep  your 
blessing." 

"  Thanks.  It  wouldn't  have  impoverished  me,  aunty7,  nor 
so  enriched  you  that  you  could  live  without  other  means." 
He  got  up,  murmuring,  "  Just  five  minutes  after  nine,"  and 
faced  his  clock.  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  you  are  doing  better  than 
usual.  You  are  only  thirty-four  minutes  wrong.  Let  me  see 
— let  me  see.  Thirty-three  and  twenty-one  are  fifty-four; 
four  times  fifty-four  are  two  hundred  and  thirty-six.  One  off, 
leaves  two  hundred  and  thirty-five.     That's  right" 

He  turned  the  hands  of  his  clock  forward  till  they  marked 
twenty-five  minutes  to  one,  and  said,  "Now  see  if  you  can't 
keep  right  for  a  while — else  I'll  raffle  you  !" 

He  sat  down  at  his  desk  again,  and  said,  "  Aunt  Susan ! " 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"Had  breakfast?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  an  hour  ago." 

"Busy?" 

"  Xo — except  sewing.     Why?" 

"Got  any  company?" 

"  No,  but  I  expect  some  at  half  past  nine." 

"  I  wish  /  did.     I'm  lonesome.     I  want  t> 
body." 

"  Very  well,  talk  to  me." 

"  But  this  is  private." 

"  Don't  be  afraid — talk  right  along ;  there's  nobody  here 
but  me." 

"  I  hardly  know  whether  to  venture  or  not,  but — " 

"  But  what  ?  Oh,  don't  stop  there  '  You  know  you  can 
trust  me,  Alonzo — you  know  you  can." 

"I  feel  it,  aunt,  but  this  is  very  serious.  It  affects  me 
deeply — me,  and  all  the  family — even  the  whole  communitv." 

"  Oh,  Alonzo,  tell  me  !  I  will  never  breathe  a  word  of  it. 
What  is  it?" 

"Aunt,  if  I  might  dare — " 

"  Oh,  please  go  on !  I  love  you,  and  feel  for  you.  Tell  me 
all.     Confide  in  me.     Whatsit?" 

"  The  weather ! " 


vant  to  talk  to  some- 


"  Plague  take  the  weather !  I  don't  see  how  you  can  have 
the  heart  to  serve  me  so,  Lon." 

"There,  there,  aunty  dear,  I'm  sorry;  I  am,  on  my  honor. 
I  won't  do  it  again.     Do  you  forgive  me  ? " 

"Yes,  since  you  seem  so  sincere  about  it,  though  I  know  I 
oughtn't  to.  You  will  fool  me  again  as  soon  as  I  have  for- 
gotten this  time." 

"  No,  I  won't,  honor  bright.  But  such  weather,  oh,  such 
weather !  You've  got  to  keep  your  spirits  up  artificially.  It 
is  snowy,  and  blowy,  and  gusty,  and  bitterly  cold !  How  is 
the  weather  with  you?" 

"  Warm,  and  rainy,  and  melancholy.  The  mourners  go 
about  the  streets  with  their  umbrellas  running  streams  from 
the  end  of  even-  whalebone.  There's  an  elevated  double 
pavement  of  umbrellas  stretching  down  the  sides  of  the 
street  as  far  as  I  can  see.  I've  got  a  fire  for  cheerfulness, 
and  the  windows  open  to  keep  cool.  But  it  is  in  vain,  it  is 
useless ;  nothing  comes  in  but  the  balmy  breath  of  December, 
with  its  burden  of  mocking  odors  from, the  flowers  that  pos- 
sess the  realm  outside,  and  rejoice  in  their  lawless  profusion 
whilst  the  spirit  of  man  is  low,  and  flaunt  their  gaudy  splen- 
dors in  his  face  whilst  his  soul  is  clothed  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  and  his  heart  breaketh." 

Alonzo  opened  his  lips  to  say,  "  You  ought  to  print  that, 
and  get  it  framed,"  but  checked  himself,  for  he  heard  his  aunt 
speaking  to  some  one  else.  He  went  and  stood  at  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out  upon  the  wintry  prospect.  The  storm 
was  driving  the  snow  before  it  more  furiously  than  ever; 
window  shutters  were  slamming  and  banging ;  a  forlorn  dog, 
with  bowed  head  and  tail  withdrawn  from  sen-ice,  was  press- 
ing his  quaking  body  against  a  windward  wall  for  shelter 
and  protection ;  a  young  girl  was  plowing  knee-deep  through 
the  drifts,  with  her  face  turned  from  the  blast,  and  the  cape 
of  her  water-proof  blowing  straight  reanvard  over  her  head. 
Alonzo  shuddered,  and  said  with  a  sigh,  "Better  the  slop, 
the  sultry  rain,  and  even  the  insolent  flowers,  than  this  ! " 

He  turned  from  the  window-,  moved  a  step,  and  stood  in  a 
listening  attitude.  The  faint,  sweet  notes  of  a  familiar  song 
caught  his  ear.  He  remained  there,  with  his  head  uncon- 
sciously bent  fonvard,  drinking  in  the  melody,  stirring  neither 
hand  nor  foot,  hardly  breathing.  There  was  a  blemish  in 
the  execution  of  the  song,  but  to  Alonzo  it  seemed  an  added 
charm  instead  of  a  defect.  This  blemish  consisted  of  a 
flatting  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  notes  of 
the  refrain  to  the  chorus  of  the  piece.  When  the  music 
ended,  Alonzo  drew-  a  deep  breath,  and  said,  "  Ah,  I  never 
have  heard  '  In  the  Sw-eet  By  and  By '  sung  like  that  before ! " 

He  stepped  quickly  to  the  desk,  listened  a  moment,  and 
said  in  a  guarded,  confidential  voice,  "  Aunty,  who  is  this  di- 
vine singer?" 

"  She  is  the  company  I  was  expecting.  Stays  with  me  a 
month  or  two.     I  will  introduce  you.     Miss — " 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  wait  a  moment,  Aunt  Susan  !  You 
never  stop  to  think  what  you  are  about ! " 

He  flew  to  his  bed-chamber,  and  returned  in  a  moment 
perceptibly  changed  in  his  outward  appearance,  and  re- 
marking, snappishly — 

"  Hang  it,  she  would  have  introduced  me  to  this  angel  in 
this  sky-blue  dressing-gown  with  red-hot  lapels !  Women 
never  think  when  they  get  agoing." 

He  hastened  and  stood  by  the  desk,  and  said  engerly, 
"  Now,  Aunty,  I  am  ready,"  and  fell  to  smiling  and  bowing 
with  all  the  persuasiveness  and  elegance  that  were  in  him. 

"  Very  well.  Miss  Rosannah  Ethelton,  let  me  introduce 
to  you  my  favorite  nephew,  Mr.  Alonzo  Fitz  Clarence. 
There !  You  are  both  good  people,  and  I  like  you ;  so  I  am 
going  to  trust  you  together  while  I  attend  to  a  few  household 
affairs.  Sit  down,  Rosannah ;  sit  down,  Alonzo.  Good-bye ; 
I  shan't  be  gone  long." 

Alonzo  had  been  bowing  and  smiling  all  the  while,  and 
motioning  imaginary  young  ladies  to  sit  down  in  imaginary 
chairs,  but  now  he  took  a  seat  himself,  mentally  saying,  "  Oh, 
this  is  luck  !  Let  the  winds  blow  now,  and  the  snow  drive, 
and  the  heavens  frown  !     Little  I  care !  " 

While  these  young  people  chat  themselves  into  an  acquaint- 
anceship, let  us  take  the  liberty  of  inspecting  the  sweeter  and 
fairer  of  the  two.  She  sat  alone,  at  her  graceful  ease,  in  a 
richly  furnished  apartment  which  was  manifestly  the  private 
parlor  of  a  refined  and  sensible  lady,  if  signs  and  symbols 
may  go  for  anything.  For  instance,  by  a  low,  comfortable 
chair  stood  a  dainty,  top-heavy  w-ork-stand,  whose  summit 
was  a  fancifully  embroidered  shallow  basket,  with  vari- 
colored crewels,  and  other  strings  and  odds  and  ends,  pro- 
truding from  under  the  gaping  lid  and  hanging  down  in  neg- 
ligent profusion.  On  the  floor  lay  bright  shreds  of  Turkey  red, 
Prussian  blue,  and  kindred  fabrics,  bits  of  ribbon,  a  spool  or 
two,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  roll  or  so  of  tinted  silken  stuffs.  On  a 
a  luxurious  sofa,  upholstered  with  some  sort  of  soft  Indian 
goods  wrought  in  black  and  gold  threads  intenvebbed  with 
other  threads  not  so  pronounced  in  color,  lay  a  great  square 
of  coarse  white  stuff,  upon  whose  surface  a  rich  bouquet  of 
flowers  were  growing,  under  the  deft  cultivation  of  the  crochet 
needle.  The  household  cat  was  asleep  on  this  work  of  art. 
In  the  bay-window  stood  an  easel  with  an  unfinished  picture 
on  it,  and  a  palette  and  brushes  on  the  chair  beside  it.  There 
were  books  everywhere :  Robertson's  Sermons,  Tennyson, 
Moody  and  Sankey,  Hawthorne,  Rab  and  his  Friends,  cook- 
books, prayer-books,  pattern-books,  and  books  about  all 
kinds  of  odious  and  exasperating  pottery,  of  course.  There 
was  a  piano,  with  a  deck-load  of  music,  and  more  in  a  tender. 
There  was  a  great  plenty  of  pictures  on  the  walls  and  shelves 
of  the  mantel-piece,  and  around  generally ;  w-here  coignes  of 
vantage  offered  were  statuettes,  and  quaint  and  pretty  gim- 
cracks,  and  rare  and  costly  specimens  of  peculiarly  devilish 
china.  The  bay-window-  gave  upon  a  garden  that  w-as  ablaze 
with  foreign  and  domestic  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs. 

But  the  sweet  young  girl  w-as  the  daintiest  thing  those 
premises,  within  or  without,  could  offer  for  contemplation : 
delicately  chiseled  features,  of  Grecian  cast ;  her  complexion 
the  pure  snow  of  a  japonica  that  is  receiving  a  faint  reflected 
enrichment  from  some  scarlet  neighbor  of  the  garden ; 
great,  soft  blue  eyes,  fringed  with  long,  cuning  lashes;  an 
expression  made  up  of  the  trustfulness  of  a  child  and  the 
gentleness  of  a  fawn ;  a  beautiful  head,  crowned  with  its 
own  prodigal  gold ;  a  lithe  and  rounded  figure,  whose  every 
attitude  and  movement  were  instinct  with  native  grace. 

Her  dress  and  adornment  were  marked  by  that  exquisite 
harmony  that  can  come  only  of  a  fine  natural  taste,  per- 
fected by  culture.  Her  gown  was  of  a  simple  magenta  tulle, 
rut  bias,  traversed  by  three  rows  of  light  blue  flounces,  with 


the  selvage  edges  turned  up  with  ashes-of-roses  chenille; 
overdress  of  dark  bay  tarletan,  with  scarlet  satin  lambre- 
quins ;  corn-colored  polonaise,  en  panier,  looped  with  moth- 
er-of-pearl buttons  and  silver  cord,  and  hauled  aft  and  made 
fast  by  buff  velvet  lashings ;  basque  of  lavender  reps,  picked 
out  with  valenciennes  ;  low  neck,  short  sleeves ;  maroon  vel- 
vet necktie,  edged  with  delicate  pink  silk ;  inside  handker- 
chief, of  some  simple  three-ply  ingrain  fabric,  of  a  soft  saf- 
fron tint ;  coral  bracelets  and  locket-chain ;  coiffure  of  for- 
get-me-nots and  lilies  of  the  valley,  massed  around  a  noble 
calla. 

This  was  all ;  yet  even  in  this  subdued  attire  she  was 
divinely  beautiful.  Then  what  must  she  have  been  when 
adorned  for  the  festival  or  ball  ? 

All  this  time  she  has  been  busily  chatting  with  Alonzo,  un- 
conscious of  our  inspection.  The  minutes  still  sped,  and 
still  she  talked.  But  by  and  by  she  happened  to  look  up, 
and  saw  the  clock.  A  crimson  blush  sent  its  rich  flood 
through  her  cheeks,  and  she  exclaimed : 

"There,  good-by,  Mr.  Fitz  Clarence;  I  must  go  now?" 

She  sprang  from  her  chair  with  such  haste  that  she  hardly 
heard  the  young  man's  answering  good-by.  She  stood,  ra- 
diant, graceful,  beautiful,  and  gazed,  wondering,  upon  the 
accusing  clock.  Presently  her  pouting  lips  parted,  and  she 
said: 

"  Five  minutes  after  eleven !  Nearly  two  hours,  and  it  did 
not  seem  twenty  minutes  !  Oh,  dear,  what  will  he  think  of 
me!" 

At  the  self-same  moment,  Alonzo  was  staring  at  his  clock. 
And  presently  he  said : 

"Twenty-five  minutes  to  three  !  Nearly  two  hours,  and  I 
didn't  believe  it  was  two  minutes !  Is  it  possible  that  this 
clock  is  humbugging  again  ?  Miss  Ethelton  !  Just  one  mo- 
ment, please.     Are  you  there  yet?" 

"Yes,  but  be  quick;  I'm  going  right  away." 

"  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  time  it  is? " 

The  girl  blushed  again,  murmured  to  herself,  "  It's  right 
down  cruel  of  him  to  ask  me  ! "  and  then  spoke  up  and  an- 
swered with  admirably  counterfeited  unconcern,  "  Five  min- 
utes after.nine." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !     You  have  to  go  now,  have  you?  " 

"Yes." 

"  I'm  sony."     No  reply. 

"  Miss  Ethelton !  " 

"Well?" 

"You — you're  there  yet,  ain't  you?" 

"  Yes ;  but  please  hurry.     What  did  you  want  to  say?  " 

"Well,  I — well,  nothing  in  particular.  It's  very  lonesome 
here.  It's  asking  a  great  deal,  I  know,  but  would  you  mind 
talking  with  me  again,  by  and  by— that  is,  if  it  will  not 
trouble  you  too  much?" 

"  I  don't  know — but  I'll  think  about  it.     I'll  try." 

"Oh,  thanks,  Miss  Ethelton!  Ah  me,  she's  gone,  and 
here  are  the  black  clouds  and  the  whirling  snow  and  the 
raging  winds  come  again !  But  she  said  good-by!  She 
didn't  say  good-morning,  she  said  good-by !  The  clock  was 
right,  after  alL    What  a  lightning-winged  two  hours  it  was  ! " 

He  sat  down  and  gazed  dreamily  into  his  fire  for  a  while, 
then  heaved  a  sigh  and  said : 

"  How  wonderful  it  is  !  Two  little  hours  ago'I  was  a  free 
man,  and  now  my  heart's  in  San  Francisco ! " 

About  that  time  Rosannah  Ethelton,  propped  in  the  win- 
dow-seat of  her  bed-chamber,  book  in  hand,  was  gazing  va- 
cantly out  over  the  rainy  seas  that  washed  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  whispering  to  herself,  "  How  different  he  is  from  poor 
Burley,  with  his  empty  head  and  his  single  little  antic  talent 
of  mimicry." 

II. 

Four  weeks  later  Mr.  Sidney  Algernon  Burley  was  enter- 
taining a  gay  luncheon  company,  in  a  sumptuous  drawing- 
room  on  Telegraph  Hill,  with  some  capital  imitations  of  the 
voices  and  gestures  of  certain  popular  actors  and  San  Fran- 
cisco literary  people  and  bonanza  grandees.  He  was  ele- 
gantly upholstered,  and  was  a  handsome  fellow,  barring  a 
trifling  cast  in  his  eye.  He  seemed  very  jovial,  but  never- 
theless he  kept  his  eye  on  the  door  with  an  expectant  and 
uneasy  watchfulness.  By  and  by  a  nobby  lackey  appeared, 
and  delivered  a  message  to  the  mistress,  who  nodded  her 
head  understandingly.  This  seemed  to  settle  the  thing  for 
Mr.  Burley ;  his  vivacity  decreased  little  by  little,  and  a  de- 
jected look  began  to  creep  into  one  of  his  eyes,  and  a  sinis- 
ter one  into  the  other. 

The  rest  of  the  company  departed  in  due  time,  leaving 
him  with  the  mistress,  to  whom  he  said : 

"  There  is  no  longer  any  question  about  it.  She  avoids 
me.  She  continually  excuses  herself.  If  I  could  see  her,  if 
I  could  speak  to  her  only  a  moment;  but  this  suspense — " 

"  Perhaps  her  seeming  avoidance  is  mere  accident,  Mr. 
Burley.  Go  to  the  small  drawing-room  up-stairs  and  amuse 
yourself  a  moment  I  will  dispatch  a  household  order  that 
is  on  my  mind,  and  then  I  will  go  to  her  room.  Without 
doubt  she  will  be  persuaded  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Burley  went  up  stairs,  intending  to  go  to  the  small 
drawing-room,  but  as  he  was  passing  "Aunt  Susan's"  pri- 
vate parlor,  the  door  of  which  stood  slightly  ajar,  he  heard 
a  joyous  laugh,  which  he  recognized;  so,  without  knock  or 
announcement,  he  stepped  confidently  in.  But  before  he 
could  make  his  presence  known  he  heard  words  that  har- 
rowed up  his  soul  and  chilled  his  young  blood.  He  heard  a 
voice  say : 

"  Darling,  it  has  come  !  " 

Then  he  heard  Rosannah  Ethelton,  whose  back  was 
toward  him,  say: 

"  So  has  yours,  dearest !" 

He  saw  her  bowed  form  bend  lower;  he  heard  her  kiss 
something — not  merely  once,  but  again  and  again.  His 
soul  raged  within  him.  The  heart-breaking  conversation 
went  on : 

"  Rosannah,  I  knew  you  must  be  beautiful,  but  this  is  daz- 
zling, this  is  blinding,  this  is  intoxicating ! " 

"  Alonzo,  it  is  such  happiness  to  hear  you  say  it.  I  know 
it  is  not  true,  but  I  am  so  grateful  to  have  you  think  it  is, 
nevertheless.  I  knew  you  must  have  a  noble  face,  but  the 
grace  and  majesty  of  the  reality  beggar  the  poor  creation  of 
mv  fancy." 

Burley  heard  that  rattling  shower  of  kisses  ag.ii:iN 

"Thank  you,  my   Rosannah!     The  photograph 
me,  but  you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  thinl   ot  tr 
heart'" 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


"  Yes,  Alonzo." 

"  I  am  so  happy,  Rosannah." 

"Oh,  Alonzo,  none  that  have  gone  before  me  knew  what 
love  is,  none  that  come  after  me  will  ever  know  what  happi- 
ness is.  I  float  in  a  gorgeous  cloud-land,  a  boundless  firma- 
ment of  enchantment  and  bewildering  ecstasy  !  " 

•'  I  lh,  my  Rosannah  ! — for  you  are  mine,  arc  you  not  ?" 

"  Wholly,  oh,  wholly  yours,  Alonzo,  now  and  forever  !  All 
the  day  long,  and  all  through  my  nightly  dreams,  one  song 
sings  itself,  and  its  sweet  burden  is,  '  Alonzo  Fitz  Clarence, 
Alonzo  Fitz  Clarence,  Easlport,  State  of  Maine  !J" 

"  Curse  him,  I've  got  his  address,  am  way  !"  roared  Burley, 
inwardly,  and  rushed  from  the  place. 

Just  behind  the  unconscious  Alonzo  stood  his  mother,  a 
picture  of  astonishment.  She  was  so  muffled  from  head  to 
heel  in  furs  that  nothing  of  herself  was  visible  but  her  eyes 
and  nose.  She  was  a  good  allegory  of  winter,  for  she  was 
was  powdered  all  over  with  snow. 

Behind  the  unconscious  Rosannah  stood  "Aunt  Susan," 
another  picture  of  astonishment.  She  was  a  good  allegory 
of  summer,  for  she  was  lightly  clad,  and  was  vigorously  cool- 
ing the  perspiration  on  her  face  with  a  fan. 

Both  of  these  women  had  tears  of  joy  in  their  eyes. 

"So  ho!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fitz  Clarence,  "this  explains 
why  nobody  has  been  able  to  drag  you  out  of  your  room  for 
six  weeks,  Alonzo  !" 

"So  ho  !"  exclaimed  Aunt  Susan,  "this  explains  why  you 
have  been  a  hermit  for  the  past  six  weeks,  Rosannah  !  " 

The  young  couple  were  on  their  feet  in  an  instant,  and 
standing  like  detected  dealers  in  stolen  goods  awaiting  Judge 
Lynch's  doom. 

"  Bless  you,  my  son  !  I  am  happy  in  your  happiness. 
Come  to  your  mothers  arms,  Alonzo  !  " 

"  Bless  you,  Rosannah,  for  my  dear  nephew's  sake  !  Come 
to  my  arms  ! " 

Then  was  there  a  mingling  of  hearts  and  of  tears  of  rejoic- 
ing on  Telegraph  Hill  and  in  Eastport  Square. 

Servants  were  called  by  the  elders,  in  both  places.  Unto 
one  was  given  the  order,  "  Pile  this  fire  high  with  hickory- 
wood,  and  bring  me  a  roasting  hot  lemonade."  t 

Unto  the  other  was  given  the  order,  "  Put  out  this  fire, 
and  bring  me  two  palm-leaf  fans  and  a  pitcher  of  ice-water." 

Then  the  young  people  were  dismissed,  and  the  elders  sat 
down  to  talk  the  sweet  surprise  over  and  make  the  wedding 
plans. 

Some  minutes  before  this  Mr.  Burley  rushed  from  the  man- 
sion on  Telegraph  Hill  without  meeting  or  taking  formal 
leave  of  anybody.  He  hissed  through  his  teeth,  in  uncon- 
scious imitation  of  a  popular  favorite  in  melodrama.  "  Him 
shall  she  never  wed  !  I  have  sworn  it !  Ere  great  Nature- 
shall  have  doffed  her  winters  ermine  to  don  the  emerald 
gauds  of  spring,  she  shall  be  mine  ! " 

III. 
Two  weeks  later.  Every  few  hours,  during  some  three  or 
four  days,  a  very  prim  and  devout-looking  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, with  a  cast  in  his  eye,  had  visited  Alonzo.  According 
to  his  card,  he  was  the  Rev.  Melton  Hargrave,  of  Cincinnati. 
He  said  he  had  retired  from  the  ministry  on  account  of  his 
health.  If  he  had  said  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  would 
probably  have  erred,  to  judge  by  his  wholesome  looks  and 
firm  build.  He  was  the  inventor  of  an  improvement  in  tele- 
phones, and  hoped  to  make  his  bread  by  selling  the  privilege 
of  using  it.  "At  present,"  he  continued,  "a  man  may  go 
and  tap  a  telegraph  wire  which  is  conveying  a  song  or  a  con- 
cert from  one  State  to  another,  and  he  can  attach  his  private 
telephone  andsteala  hearing  of  that  music  as  it  passes  along. 
My  invention  will  stop  all  that." 

"  Well,"  answered  Alonzo,  "  if  the  owner  of  the  music 
could  not  miss  what  was  stolen,  why  should  he  care  ?  " 

"He  shouldn't  care,"  said  the  Reverend. 

"  Well  ? "  said  Alonzo,  inquiringly. 

"  Suppose,"  replied  the  Reverend,  "  suppose  that,  instead 
of  music  that  was  passing  along  and  being  stolen,  the  burden 
of  the  wire  was  loving  endearments  of  the  most  private  and 
sacred  nature  ?  " 

Alonzo  shuddered  from  head  to  heel.  "  Sir,  it  is  a  price- 
less invention,"  said  he;  "I  must  have  it  at  any  cost." 

But  the  invention  was  delayed  somewhere  on  the  road  from 
Cincinnati,  most  unaccountably.  The  impatient  Alonzo 
could  hardly  wait.  The  thought  of  Rosannah  s  sweet  words 
being  shared  with  him  by  some  ribald  thief  was  galling  to 
him.  The  Reverend  came  frequently  and  lamented  the  de- 
lay, and  told  of  measures  he  had  taken  to  hurry  things  up. 
This  was  some  little  comfort  to  Alonzo. 

One  forenoon  the  Reverend  ascended  the  stairs  and 
knocked  at  Alonzo's  door.  There  was  no  response.  He  en- 
tered, glanced  eagerly  around,  closed  Lhe  door  softly,  then 
ran  to  the  telephone.  The  exquisitely  soft,  remote  strains  of 
the  "Sweet  By  and  By"  came  floating  through  the  instru- 
ment. The  singer  was  flatting,  as  usual,  the  five  notes  that 
follow  the  first  two  in  the  chorus,  when  the  Reverend  inter- 
rupted her  with  this  word,  in  a  voice  which  was  an  exact  im- 
itation of  Alonzo's,  with  just  the  faintest  flavor  of  impatience 
added — 

"Sweetheart?" 

"  Yes,  Alonzo  ?  " 

"  Please  don't  sing  that  any  more  this  week — try  something 
modern." 

The  agile  step  that  goes  with  a  happy  heart  was  heard  on 
the  stairs,  and  the  Reverend,  smiling  diabolically,  sought 
sudden  refuge  behind  the  heavy  folds  of  the  velvet  window- 
curtains.  Alonzo  entered  and  flew  to  the  telephone.  Said 
he,  "Rosannah,  dear,  shall  we  sing  something  together?" 

"  Something  modern  t "  asked  she,  with  sarcastic  bitterness. 

11  Yes,  if  you  prefer." 

"  Sing  it  yourself,  if  you  like  '. " 

This  snappishness  amazed  and  wounded  the  young  man. 
He  said — 

"  Rosannah,  that  was  not  like  you." 

"  I  suppose  it  becomes  me  as  much  as  your  very  polite 
speech  became  you,  Mr.  Fitz  Clarence." 

"  Mister  Fitz  Clarence  !  Rosannah,  there  was  nothing 
impolite  about  my  speech." 

"Oh,  indeed.     Of  course,  then,  I  misunderstood  you,  and 
I  most  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  ha-ha-ha  !     No  doubt  you 
-  '  iJon'tsing  it  any  more  to-day?" 

"  Sing  what  any  more  to-day  ?  " 
The  song  you  mentioned,  of  course.     How  very  obtuse 
..  i  are,  all  of  a  sudden  ! " 


"  I  never  mentioned  any  song." 

"Oh,  yow didn't ."■ 

"No.  I  didn't!'' 

"  I  am  compelled  to  remark  that  you  did." 

"And  I  am  obliged  to  reiterate  that  1  </.. 

"A  second  rudeness  !  That  is  sufficient,  sir.  1  will  never 
forgive  you.     All  is  over  between  us." 

Then  came  a  muffled  sound  of  crying.  Alonzo  hastened 
to  say — 

"Oh,-  Rosannah,  unsay  those  words!  There  is  some 
dreadful  mystery  here,  some  hideous  mistake.  I  am  utterly 
earnest  and  sincere  when  1  say  I  never  said  anything  about 
an)  song.  I  would  not  hurt  you  for  the  whole  world  .  .  . 
Rosannah,  dear  !  .  .  .  Oh,  speak  to  me,  won't  you  ?" 

There  was  a  pause;  then  Alonzo  heard  the  girl's  sobbings 
retreating,  and  knew  she  had  gone  from  the  telephone.  He 
rose  with  a  heavy  sigh  and  hastened  from  the  room,  saying 
to  himself,  "I  will  ransack  the  charity  missions  and  the 
haunts  of  the  poor  for  my  mother.  She  will  persuade  her 
that  I  never  meant  to  wound  her." 

A  minute  later,  the  Reverend  was  crouching  over  the 
the  telephone  like  a  cat  that  knoweth  the  ways  of  the  prey. 
He  had  not  many  minutes  to  wait.  A  soft,  repentant  \oicc, 
tremulous  with  tears,  said — 

"  Alonzo,  dear,  I  have  been  wrong.  You  could  not  have 
said  so  cruel  a  thing.  It  must  have  been  some  one  who  imi- 
tated your  voice  in  malice  or  in  jest. " 

The  Reverend  coldly  answered,  in  Alonzo's  tones — 

"  You  have  said  all  was  over  between  us.  So  let  it  be.  I 
spurn  your  proffered  repentance,  and  despise  it !  " 

Then  he  departed,  radiant  with  fiendish  triumph  to  return 
no  more  with  his  imaginary  telephonic  invention  forever. 

Four  hours  afterward,  Alonzo  arrived  with  his  mother  from 
her  favorite  haunts  of  poverty  and  vice.  They  summoned 
the  San  Francisco  household ;  but  there  was  no  reply. 
They  waited,  and  continued  to  wait,  upon  the  voiceless  tele- 
phone. 

At  length,  when  it  was  sunset  in  San  Francisco,  and  three 
hours  and  a  half  after  dark  in  Eastport,  an  answer  came  to 
the  oft-repeated  cry  of  "  Rosannah  !  " 

But,  alas,  it  was  Aunt  Susan's  voice  that  spake.     She  said  : 

"  I  have  been  out  all  day;  just  got  in.  I  will  go  and  find 
her." 

The  watchers  waited  two  minutes — five  minutes — ten  min- 
utes.    Then  came  these  fatal  words,  in  a  frightened  tone : 

"  She  is  gone,  and  her  baggage  with  her.  To  visit  another 
friend,  she  told  the  servants.  But  I  found  this  note  in  her 
room.  Listen:  'I  am  gone;  seek  not  to  trace  me  out;  my 
heart  is  broken;  you  will  never  see  me  more.  Tell  him  I 
shall  always  think  of  him  when  I  sing  my  poor  Sweet  By  and 
By,  but  never  of  the  unkind  words  he  said  about  it.5  That 
is  her  note.  Alonzo,  Alonzo,  what  does  it  mean  ?  What  has 
happened  ?  " 

But  Alonzo  sat  white  and  cold  as  the  dead.  His  mother 
threw  back  the  curtains  and  opened  a  window.  The  cold 
air  refreshed  the  sufferer,  and  he  told  his  aunt  his  dismal 
story.  Meantime  his  mother  was  inspecting  a  card  which 
had  disclosed  itself  upon  the  floor  when  she  cast  the  curtains 
back.  It  read,  "Mr.  Sidney  Algernon  Burley,  San  Fran- 
cisco." 

"  The  miscreant ! "  shouted  Alonzo,  and  rushed  forth  to 
seek  the  false  Reverend  and  destroy  him  ;  for  the  card  ex- 
plained everything,  since  in  the  course  of  the  lovers'  mutual 
confessions  they  had  told  each  other  all  about  the  sweet- 
hearts they  had  ever  had,  and  thrown  no  end  of  mud  at  their 
failings  and  foibles — for  lovers  always  do  that.  It  has  a 
fascination  that  ranks  next  after  billing  and  cooing. 

IV. 

During  the  next  two  months  many  things  happened.  It 
had  early  transpired  that  Rosannah,  poor  suffering  orphan, 
had  neither  returned  to  her  grandmother  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, nor  sent  any  word  to  her  save  a  duplicate  of  the  woful 
note  she  had  left  in  the  mansion  on  Telegraph  Hill.  Who- 
soever was  sheltering  her — if  she  was  still  alive — had  been 
persuaded  not  to  betray  her  whereabouts,  without  doubt,  for 
all  efforts  to  find  trace  of  her  had  failed. 

Did  Alonzo  give  her  up?  Not  he.  He  said  to  himself, 
"She  will  sing  that  sweet  song  when  she  is  sad;  I  shall  rind 
her."  So  he  took  his  carpet-sack  and  a  portable  telephone, 
and  shook  the  snow  of  his  native  city  from  his  arctics,  and 
went  forth  into  the  world.  He  wandered  far  and  wide  and 
in  many  States.  Time  and  again,  strangers  were  astounded 
to  see  a  wasted,  pale,  and  woe-worn  man  laboriously  climb  a 
telegraph  pole  in  wintry  and  lonely  places,  perch  sadly-  there 
an  hour,  with  his  ear  at  a  little  box,  then  come  sighing  down 
and  wander  wearily  away.  Sometimes  they  shot  at  him,  as 
peasants  do  at  aeronauts,  thinking  him  mad  and  dangerous. 
Thus  his  clothes  were  much  shredded  by  bullets  and  his 
person  grievously-  lacerated.     But  he  bore  it  all  patiently. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  pilgrimage,  he  used  often  to  say, 
"  Ah.  if  I  could  but  hear 'The  Sweet  By  and  By!'"  But 
toward  the  end  of  it  he  used  to  shed  tears  of  anguish  and 
say,  "All,  if  I  could  but  hear  something  else  !" 

Thus  a  month  and  three  weeks  drifted  away,  and  at  last 
some  humane  people  seized  him  and  confined  him  in  a  pri- 
vate mad-house  in  New  York.  He  made  no  moan,  for  his 
strength  was  all  gone,  and  with  it  all  heart  and  all  hope. 
The  superintendent,  in  pity,  gave  up  his  own  comfortable 
parlor  and  bed-chamber  to  him,  and  nursed  him  with  affec- 
tionate devotion. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  patient  was  able  to  leave  his  bed 
for  the  first  time.  He  was  lying,  comfortably  pillowed,  on  a 
sofa,  listening  to  the  plaintive  Miserere  of  the  bleak  March 
winds,  and  the  muffled  sound  of  tramping  feet  in  the  street 
below — for  it  is  was  about  six  in  the  evening",  and  New  York 
was  going  home  from  work.  He  had  a  bright  fire,  and  the 
added  cheer  of  a  couple  of  student  lamps.  So  it  was  warm 
and  snug  within,  though  bleak  and  raw  without ;  it  was  light 
and  bright  within,  though  outside  it  was  as  dark  and  dreary 
as  if  the  world  had  been  lit  with  Hartford  gas.  Alonzo 
smiled  feebly  to  think  how  his  loving  vagaries  had  made 
him  a  maniac  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  was  proceeding 
to  pursue  his  line  of  thought  further,  when  a  faint,  sweet 
strain,  the  very-  ghost  of  sound,  so  remote  and  attenuated  it 
seemed,  struck  upon  his  ear.  His  pulses  stood  still;  he  lis- 
tened with  parted  lips  and  bated  breath.  The  song  flowed 
on — he  waiting,  listening,  rising  slowly  and  unconsciously 
from  his  recumbent  position.     At  last  he  exclaimed : 

"  It  is — it  is  she !     Oh,  the  divine  flatted  notes ! " 


lie  dragged  himself  eagerly  to  the  corner  whence  the 
sounds  proceeded,  tore  aside  a  curtain,  and  discovered  a  tel- 
ephone. He  bent  over,  and  as  the  last  note  died  away  he 
burst  forth  with  the  exclamation  : 

"  Oh,  thank  heaven,  found  at  last !  Speak  to  me,  Rosan- 
nah dearest !  The  cruel  mystery  has  been  unraveled ;  it  was 
the  villain  Burley  who  mimicked  my  voice,  and  wounded  you 
with  insolent  speech." 

There  was  a  breathless  pause,  a  waiting  age  to  Alonzo ; 
then  a  faint  sound  came,  framing  itself  into  language: 

"  Oh,  say  those  precious  words  again,  Alonzo!" 

"They  are  the  truth,  the  veritable  truth,  my  Rosannah, 
and  you  shall  have  the  proof,  ample  and  abundant  proof." 

"  Oh,  Alonzo,  stay  by  me!  Leave  me  not  for  a  moment  ! 
Let  me  feel  that  you  arc  near  me !  Tell  me  we  shall  nevcr 
be  parted  more!  Oh,  this  happy  hour,  this  blessed  hour, 
this  memorable  hour!" 

"We  will  make  record  of  it,  my  Rosannah;  every  year, 
as  this  dear  hour  chimes  from  the  clock,  we  will  celebrate  it 
with  thanksgiving  all  the  years  of  our  life." 

"We  will,  we  will,  Alonzo!" 

"Four  minutes  after  six,  in  the  evening,  my  Rosannah, 
shall  henceforth — " 

"  Twenty-three  minutes  after  twelve,  afternoon,  shall — " 

"Why,  Rosannah,  my  darling,  where  are  you?" 

"In  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands.  And  where  are  you? 
Stay  by  me;  do  not  leave  me  for  a  moment.  I  can  not  bear 
it.     Are  you  home  ?" 

"  No,  dear,  in  New  York — a  patient  in  the  doctors  hands." 

An  agonizing  shriek  came  buzzing  to  Alonzo's  car,  like  the 
sharp  buzzing  of  a  hurt  gnat;  it  lost  power  in  traveling  five 
thousand  miles.     Alonzo  hastened  to  sayr: 

"Calm  yourself,  my  child.  It  is  nothing.  Already  I  am 
getting  well  under  the  sweet  healing  of  your  presence.  Ro- 
sannah ?  " 

"  Yes,  Alonzo  !     Oh,  how^  you  terrified  me  !     Say  on." 

"  Name  the  happy  day,  Rosannah ! " 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Then  a  diffident  small  voice  re- 
plied :  "  I  blush — but  it  is  with  pleasure,  it  is  with  happiness. 
Would — would  you  like  to  have  it  soon  ?  " 

"This  very  night,  Rosannah!  Oh,  let  us  risk  no  more 
delays.     Let  it  be  now — this  very  night,  this  very  moment ! " 

"Oh,  you  impatient  creature!  I  have  nobody  here  but 
my  good  old  uncle,  a  missionary  for  a  generation,  and  now 
retired  from  service — nobody  but  him  and  his  wife.  I  would 
so  dearly  like  it  if  your  mother  and  your  Aunt  Susan — " 

"  Our  mother  and  our  Aunt  Susan,  my  Rosannah." 

"Yes,  our  mother  and  our  Aunt  Susan  —  I  am  content  to 
word  it  so  if  it  pleases  you ;  I  would  so  like  to  have  them 
present." 

"  So  would  I.  Suppose  you  telegraph  Aunt  Susan.  How 
long  would  it  take  her  to  come  ? " 

"  The  steamer  leaves  San  Francisco  day  after  to-morrow. 
The  passage  is  eight  davs.  She  would  be  here  the  31st  of 
March." 

"Then  name  the  first  of  April;  do,  Rosannah,  dear." 

"  Mercy  !     It  would  make  us  April  fools,  Alonzo." 

"  So  we  be  the  happiest  ones  that  that  day's  sun  looks 
down  upon  in  the  whole  broad  expanse  of  the  globe,  why 
need  we  care  ?     Call  it  the  first  of  April,  dear." 

"  Then  the  first  of  April  it  shall  be  with  all  my  heart." 

"Oh,  happiness  !     Name  the  hour,  too,  Rosannah." 

"  I  like  the  morning,  it  is  so  blithe.  Will  eight  in  the 
morning  do,  Alonzo  ?" 

"  The  loveliest  hour  in  the  day,  since  it  will  make  you 
mine." 

There  was  a  feeble  but  frantic  sound  for  some  little  time, 
as  if  wool-lipped,  disembodied  spirits  were  exchanging  kiss- 
es ;  then  Rosannah  said,  "  Excuse  me  just  a  moment,  dear : 
I  have  an  appointment,  and  am  called  to  meet  it." 

The  young  girl  sought  a  large  parlor,  and  took  her  place 
at  a  window  which  looked  out  upon  a  beautiful  scene.  To 
the  left  one  could  view-  the  charming  Nuuana  Valley,  fringed 
with  its  ruddy  flush  of  tropical  flowers  and  its  plumed  and 
graceful  cocoa  palms;  its  rising  foothills  clothed  in  the  shin- 
ing green  of  lemon,  citron,  and  orange  groves;  its  storied 
precipice  beyond,  where  the  first  Kamehameha  drove  his  de- 
feated foes  over  to  their  destruction — a  spot  that  had  forgot- 
ten its  grim  history,  no  doubt,  for  nowr  it  was  smiling,  as 
almost  always  at  noonday,  under  the  glowing  arches  of  a 
succession  of  rainbows.  In  front  of  the  window'  one  could 
see  the  quaint  town,  and  here  and  there  a  picturesque  group 
of  dusky  natives,  enjoying  the  blistering  weather;  and  far 
to  the  right  lay  the  restless  ocean,  tossing  its  white  mane  in 
the  sunshine.  Rosannah  stood  there,  in  her  filmy  white  rai- 
ment, fanning  her  flushed  and  heated  face,  waiting.  A 
Kanaka  boy,  clothed  in  a  damaged  blue  neck-tie  and  part  of 
a  silk  hat,  thrust  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  announced, 
"  'Frisco  haole  I " 

"Show  him  in,"  said  the  girl,  straightening  herself  up  and 
assuming  a  meaning  dignity.  Mr.  Sidney  Algernon  Burley 
entered,  clad  from  head  to  heel  in  dazzling  snow — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  lightest  and  whitest  of  Irish  linen.  He  moved 
eagerly  forward,  but  the  girl  made  a  gesture  and  gave  him  a 
look  which  checked  him  suddenly.  She  said,  coldly,  "  I  am 
here,  as  I  promised.  I  believed  your  assertions,  I  yielded  to 
your  importunities,  and  said  I  would  name  the  day.  I  name 
the  first  of  April — eight  in  the  morning.     Nowr,  go  ! " 

"  Oh,  my  dearest,  if  the  gratitude  of  a  lifetime — " 

"  Not  a  word.  Spare  me  all  sight  of  you,  all  communica- 
tion with  you,  until  that  hour.  No — no  supplications;  I  will 
have  it  so."  _ 

When  he  was  gone,  she  sank  exhausted  in  a  chair,  for  the 
long  siege  of  troubles  she  had  undergone  had  wasted  her 
strength.  Presently  she  said,  "What  a  narrow  escape  !  If 
the  hour  appointed  had  been  an  hour  earlier — Oh,  horror  ! 
what  an  escape  I  have  made  !  And  to  think  I  had  come  to 
imagine  that  I  was  loving  this  beguiling,  this  truthless,  this 
treacherous  monster  !     Oh,  he  shall  repent  his  villainy." 

Let  us  now7  draw  this  history  to  a  close,  for  little  more 
needs  to  be  told.  On  the  second  of  the  ensuing  April,  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  contained  this  notice : 

"Married. — In  this  dry,  by  telephone,  yesterday  morning,  at  eight 
o'clock,  by  Rev.  Nathan  Hays,  assisted  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Davis,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Alonzo  Fitz  Clarence,  of  Eastport,  Maine,  U.  S..  and 
and  Miss  Rosannah  Ethelton,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  U.  S.  Mrs.  Susan 
Howland,  of  San  Francisco,  a  friend  of  the  bride,  was  present,  she  being 
the  guest  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hays  and  wife,  uncle  and  aunt  of  the  bride. 
Mr.  Sidney  Algernon  Burley.  of  San  Francisco,  was  also  present,  but 
did  not  remain  till  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  service.      Captaiij 
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Hawthorne's  beautiful  yacht,  tastefully  decorated,  was  in  waiting,  and 
the  happy  bride  and  her  friends  immediately  departed  on  a  bridal  trip  to 
Lahaina  and  Haleakala. 

The  New  York  papers  of  the  same  date  contained  this  no- 
tice : 

Married. — In  this  city,  yesterday,  by  telephone,  at  half  past  two  in 
the  morning,  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Davis,  assisted  by  Rev.  Nathan  Hays, 
of  Honolulu,  Mr.  Alonzo  Fitz  Clarence,  of  Eastport,  Maine,  and  Miss 
Rosannah  Ethelton,  of  Portland,  Oregon.  The  parents  and  several 
friends  of  the  bridegroom  were  present,  and  enjoyed  a  sumptuous 
breakfast  and  much  festivity  until  nearly  sunrise,  and  then  departed  on 
a  bridal  trip  to  the  Aquarium,  the  bridegrooms  state  of  health  not  ad- 
mitting of  a  more  extended  journey. 

Toward  the  close  of  that  memorable  day,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alonzo  Fitz  Clarence  were  buried  in  sweet  converse  concern- 
ing the  pleasures  of  their  several  bridal  tours,  when  suddenly 
the  young  wife  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Lonny,  I  forgot!  I  did 
did  what  I  said  I  would.7'" 

"  Did  you,  dear?" 

"Indeed  I  did.  I  made  him  the  April  fool;  and  I  told 
him  so,  too.  Ah,  it  was  a  charming  surprise  !  There  he 
stood,  sweltering  in  a  black  dress  suit,  with  the  mercury  leak- 
ing out  of  the  top  of  the  thermometer,  waiting  to  be  married. 
You  should  have  seen  the  look  he  gave  when  I  whispered  it 
in  his  ear.  Ah,  his  wickedness  cost  me  many  a  heartache 
and  many  a  tear,  but  the  score  was  all  squared  up  then.  So 
the  vengeful  feeling  went  right  out  of  my  heart,  and  I  begged 
him  to  stay,  and  said  I  forgave  him  everything.  But  he 
wouldn't.  He  said  he  would  live  to  be  avenged;  said  he 
would  make  our  lives  a  curse  to  us.  But  he  can't,  can  he, 
dear  ? " 

"  Never  in  this  world,  my  Rosannah  !  " 

Aunt  Susan,  the  Oregonian  grandmother,  and  the  young 
couple  and  their  Eastport  parents,  are  all  happy  at  this 
writing,  and  likely  to  remain  so.  Aunt  Susan  brought  the 
bride  from  the  Islands,  accompanied  her  across  our  conti- 
nent, and  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing  the  rapturous 
meeting  between  an  adoring  husband  and  wife  who  had 
never  seen  each  other  until  that  moment. 

A  word  about  the  wretched  Burley,  whose  wicked  machi- 
nations came  so  near  wrecking  the  hearts  and  lives  of  our 
poor  young  friends,  will  be  sufficient.  In  a  murderous  at- 
tempt to  seize  a  crippled  and  helpless  artisan  who  he  fancied 
had  done  him  some  small  offense,  he  fell  into  a  cauldron  of 
boiling  oil  and  expired  before  he  could  be  extinguished. 

Mark  Twain,  in  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March. 


SCRAPS  OF  EARLY  HISTORY, 


By  John  Nugent. 


[  The  Argonaut  desires  to  make  a  specialty  of  gathering  up  the  inci- 
dents of  the  early  limes  of  California.  Scraps  of  personal  history  of 
those  who  came  to  our  State  in  the  pioneer  times,  stories  of  tramp  and 
camp,  of  mining  experiences,  and  town  life,  are  exceedingly  acceptable  to 
us.  Those  who  went  to  Oregon.,  and  upon  the  discovery  of  gold 
drifted  down  upon  us  ;  those  who  crossed  the  plains  overland,  with  ox 
or  mule  team,  in  wagon  or  saddle ;  those  who  came  by  way  of  the  Gila 
or  drifted  in  by  the  southern  route  from  Texas ;  those  who  crossed  by 
Nicaragua  or  Panama ;  and  those  who  dared  the  stormy  passage  of  the 
Cape,  are  all  heroes  or  historians  of  a  strange  time  and  an  adventurous 
era.  These  incidents  collected  for  the  ARGONAUT,  rescued  ere  the  nar- 
rators all  die  off,  will,  in  time,  form  the  matter  for  interesting  stories. 
History  will  find  material  for  its  graver  use,  and  romance  a  vein  of  rich 
ore  for  the  imagination  to  work  up  into  glowing  recital.  John  Nugent, 
Esq. ,  one  of  our  best  of  early  writers,  and  himself  a  part  of  the  story  he 
narrates,  makes  bis  first  appearance  in  our  journal,  beginning  his  narra- 
tive of  personal  adventures  in  this  number,  to  be  followed  by  a  series  of 
papers  as  his  leisure  may  permit  him  to  write,  which  we  entitle  ' '  Scraps 
of  Early  History."] 

The  latter  end  of  May,  1S49,  found  me  in  the  town  of  San 
Antonio  de  Bexar,  the  capital  of  Western  Texas,  on  my  way 
to  California.  At  Galveston  we  had  heard  fearful  accounts 
of  the  ravages  of  cholera  throughout  the  land,  and  at  Indi- 
anola  many  turned  back,  afraid  to  face  the  dread  scourge 
that  was  then  decimating  Texas.  General  Worth,  the  hero 
of  Monterey,  with  many  of  his  command,  had  fallen  victims 
to  the  plague ;  and  the  prospect  of  leaving  civilization  behind, 
and  going  on  a  journey,  at  any  stage  of  which  the  disease 
might  break  out  among  people  unprepared  and  without 
proper  appliances  for  its  treatment,  was  by  no  means  en- 
couraging to  the  emigrants.  However,  a  number  of  persons, 
among  whom  was  the  writer,  took  the  stage,  and  in  due  time 
arrived  at  San  Antonio.  At  that  time  there  were  congre- 
gated in  the  place  many  who  afterward  came  to  California, 
and  many  more  who  have  since  drifted  into  Arizona  and  set- 
tled there.  I  found  Colonel  Jack  Hays  and  Major  John 
Caperton  engaged  in  preparation  for  their  overland  trip. 
Lieutenant  Henry  Whiting,  who  was  afterward  stationed 
here  for  manv  years,  and  who  was  one  of  the  engineer  officers 
charged  with  the  construction  of  Fort  Point,  came  in,  a  few 
days  after  my  arrival,  from  a  reconnoissance  of  the  road  to  El 
Paso.  He  afterward  attained  high  rank  in  the  Confederate 
service,  and  was  in  command  of  Fort  Fisher  at  the  time  of 
its  capture.  After  a  heroic  and  protracted  defense  he  re- 
ceived his  death  wound  in  the  final  assault.  General  Joe 
Johnson  and  Baldy  Smith  (both  so  distinguished  on  either 
side  in  the  civil  war),  with  an  escort  of  the  Fourth  Infantry 
under  Major  Van  Horn,  were  about  to  commence  running 
the  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  With  Van 
Hom  were  Major  Henry,  since  dead,  Major  Dick  Richard- 
son, Major  Van  Dorn,  afterward  of  the  Confederate  service, 
and  who  was  killed  in  Mississippi;  Captain  Sheppard,  Cap- 
tain (now  General)  French,  Lieutenant  Mason,  afterward 
drowned  in  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Lieutenant  Trivett.  Billy 
Owen,  well  known  in  Stockton  in  1850  and  1S51,  was  one  of 
the  notables  among  the  boys.  John  Glanton,  a  ruthless  des- 
perado, his  hands  red  with  blood  of  men  shed  in  sudden 
quarrel — most  times  forced  upon  them — and  who  met  his 
fate  from  the  clubs  of  the  Yuma  Indians  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Colorado  in  1851,  was  preparing  to  set  out  on  a  raid 
against  the  Apaches  under  Gomez,  Red  Sleeve,  and  Black 
Knife,  on  a  contract  with  the  Government  of  Chihuahua.  I 
met  him  afterward  at  El  Paso,  where,  strange  to  say,  his 
homicidal  propensities  were  not  indulged.  San  Antonio  was 
full  of  stir  and  bustle,  and,  for  the  time  I  remained  laying  in 
necessaries  for  the  journey,  in  the  way  of  horses,  mules,  and 
servant,  there  was  no  lack  of  excitement.  The  climate  was 
delicious,  the  weather  pleasantly  warm,  and  the  air  so  pure 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  sleep  on 
cots  in  the  open  air.  The  town  was  filled  with  teamsters, 
packers,  soldiers,  and  emigrants.  .    - 


Billiard  and  bar-rooms  abounded,  and  scarcely  any  twen- 
ty-four hours  went  over  without  a  fight  or  a  scrimmage  of 
some  kind ;  and  yet,  there  must  be  some  magical  property 
in  the  air  of  Western  Texas  for  the  cure  of  gun-shot  wounds, 
for  deaths,  as  the  result  of  these  sudden  encounters  with 
rifle  or  pistol,  were  by  no  means  frequent. 

One  day  I  witnessed  two  street  fights,  neither  of  which, 
however,  had  a  fatal  ending,  although  both  were  engaged  in 
with  murderous  intent.  There  was  a  man  nick-named  "  Big- 
foot  Young,"  who  lived  about  six  miles  from  San  Antonio, 
and  who  used  to  come  in  twice  a  year  to  have  a  spree. 
Ordinarily  under  self-control,  he  was,  at  such  times,  while 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  desperate  and  savagely  un- 
governable, and,  by  reason  of  his  gigantic  strength  and  her- 
culean proportions,  a  most  formidable  antagonist.  A  few 
days  after  my  arrival  in  San  Antonio,  Young  happened  to 
come  in  on  one  of  his  periodical  frolics,  and  before  the 
morning  was  far  advanced  he  was  well  primed  with  whisky, 
and  spoiling  for  a  fight.  With  rifle  on  shoulder,  and  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  he  walked  up  and  down  the  main  street,  and  as 
his  peculiarities  were  well  known,  and  few  desired  to  try 
conclusions  with  him,  everybody  gave  him  a  wide  berth. 
His  first  attempt  to  get  up  a  little  diversion  in  his  peculiar 
line  was  to  knock  over,  with  a  bullet  from  his  rifle,  a  fine 
setter  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  post,  and 
that  without  much  regard  for  the  lives  or  limbs  of  those  in 
the  line  of  fire.  This  producing  no  belligerent  demonstra- 
tions of  retaliation,  he  reloaded  his  rifle  and  gullet,  and 
walked  down  the  street  in  quest  of  some  more  promising 
and  fruitful  adventure.  There  chanced  to  be  at  this  time  in 
San  Antonio  a  gentleman  named  Neighbors,  an  Indian 
agent  among  the  Navajoes.  He  was  quiet  and  inoffensive, 
but  of  a  singularly  bold  and  determined  character.  Meet- 
ing Neighbors,  Young  raised  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  and 
took  aim;  Neighbors  turned  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  aside, 
and  tried  to  pass  the  thing  off  as  a  pleasantry,  there  having 
been  no  bad  blood  between  them ;  but  he  soon  found  that 
he  had  a  maniac  to  deal  with,  and  that  he  had  to  defend 
his  life  by  the  strong  hand.  Grappling  with  his  adversary, 
he  tried  to  wrench  the  gun  from  him,  and  in  the  struggle  for 
its  possession,  both  slipped  and  fell.  The  gun  was  broken 
on  the  pavement,  and  then  commenced  between  the  two 
men — nearly  equal  in  point  of  activity  and  strength — a  fero- 
cious rough-and-tumble  fight,  at  the  end  of  which,  Young, 
who  had  succeeded  in  getting  on  top,  deliberately  bit  the 
Major's  eyebrow  out,  with  a  large  piece  of  the  flesh  of  the 
forehead,  and  spat  it  on  the  pavement.  The  men,  covered 
with  blood,  were  at  length  separated  with  much  difficulty, 
for  they  fought  like  bull-dogs,  the  eyebrow  was  picked  up, 
and  the  Major  was  conveyed  to  the  nearest  drug  store, 
where  a  doctor,  being  summoned,  sewed  on  the  jagged  piece 
of  flesh  and  dressed  the  wound.  There  was  but  one  opinion 
expressed  by  the  various  friends  who  had  gathered  around 
him,  and  that  was,  that  he  should  arm  himself  and  shoot 
Young  on  sight.  Meanwhile,  the  subject  of  this  advice, 
somewhat  sobered  by  the  tussle,  had  gone  to  the  plaza  un- 
armed, for  his  rifle  had  been  rendered  useless,  and  was 
quietly  discussing  the  recent  occurrence  with  some  of  his 
cronies,  when  Major  Neighbors  appeared,  armed  with  two 
large  horse  pistols.  The  crowd,  which  had  assembled  by 
this  time  in  anticipation  of  the  impending  affray,  separated 
on  each  side,  and  the  two  men  stood  face  to  face  at  about 
eight  paces  from  each  other.  Young  eyed  the  pistols  in  the 
hands  of  Neighbors,  but  made  no  motion,  either  of  resist- 
ance or  retreat ;  when  the  latter,  raising  one  of  the  pistols, 
called  to  him :  "  You  d— d  scoundrel,  I'm  going  to  kill  you." 
Young  quietly  replied :  "  All  right,  Major,  fire  away."  He 
did  fire,  but  the  pistols  had  been  imperfectly  loaded,  and  the 
result  was  but  a  slight  flesh-wound  in  the  left  arm.  Young 
turned  to  walk  away,  when  the  crowd  cried  out :  "  Shoot 
him  again,  Major,  shoot  him  again  ! "  Among  the  most 
conspicuous  of  those  advisers  was  one  McLane,  Deputy 
Sheriff  of  the  county.  Neighbors  did  blaze  away  at  the  re- 
treating figure  of  his  late  antagonist,  but  the  bullet  had  not 
force  enough  to  do  any  material  damage.  Young  walked 
away  very  little  incommoded  by  his  wounds,  and  passing 
through  a  store,  concealed  himself  for  a  time,  apprehending 
more  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  crowd;  but  in  a 
few  minutes  the  temporary  excitement  subsided. 

To  this  episode  succeeded  a  bloodier  sequel  in  the  after- 
noon. The  proper  papers  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
Young,  Neighbors  not  being  molested,  and  no  attempt  being 
made  to  arrest  him.  The  process  was  intrusted  to  McLane, 
the  Deputy  Sheriff  heretofore  mentioned,  and  in  his  efforts 
to  discover  the  whereabout  of  Young,  who  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, secreted  himself,  he  encountered  Billy  Owen,  standing 
in  the  door  of  a  billiard  saloon.  The  Sheriff  ordered  Owen 
to  search  for  Young  in  the  saloon,  and,  on  his  refusal,  dis- 
mounted and  struck  him  with  a  loaded  whip.  Both  endeav- 
ored to  draw  their  pistols.  McLane  succeeded,  and  fired 
several  shots  at  Owen,  who  ran  into  the  saloon  around  the 
billiard  tables,  trying,  in  the  meantime,  to  disengage  his  pis- 
tol from  the  holster,  in  which  it  had  got  fouled.  The  players 
jumped  on  top  of  the  tables,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  shots. 
Presently  Owen  darted  out  of  the  saloon,  McLane  following 
and  firing.  The  pursued  ran  across  the  street  to  a  barber's 
shop  opposite,  and,  springing  behind  the  door,  shot  McLane 
through  both  lungs,  as  he  entered  abreast  of  him,  and  then 
twice  afterward  in  the  neck  and  shoulder.  McLane's 
first  wound  was,  that  night,  pronounced  mortal ;  but  in  less 
than  four  months  he  was  walking  the  streets  of  San  Antonio 
a  well  man.  Owen  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  affray.  The 
feud  was  never  renewed.  McLane  had  had  varied  expe- 
rience in  such  scenes,  and  a  short  time  previous  to  this  last 
encounter,  had  committed  a  savage  assault  on  a  man  named 
Carroll,  Clerk  of  the  District  Court,  cutting  his  eye  out  with 
a  bowie  knife.  Owen  had  been  a  member  of  Mustang 
Grey's  Company  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  had  seen  service 
in  some  bloody  affrays.  Neither  of  the  parties  to  the  origi- 
nal fight,  or  that  by  which  it  was  followed  up,  were  prose- 
cuted. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this,  I  witnessed  a  ludicrous  affair 
in  a  saloon  at  the  end  of  the  principal  street.  There  was  a 
little  Jew,  named  Levy,  a  dealer  in  general  merchandise,  who 
dressed  in  Mexican  fashion — white  embroidered  shirt,  broad- 
leafed  sombrero,  calsonetas,  with  silver  buttons  down  the 
outer  seam,  and  the  universally  worn  red  banda  around  the 
waist.  He  rode  a  spirited  little  white  horse  about  town,  and 
always  at  full  speed.  Saddle,  bridle,  and  stirrups  were 
loaded  down  with  silver  mounting,  while  the  rowels  of  his 


spurs  were  almost  as  broad  as  a  breakfast  plate.  Vain  as  a 
peacock,  gay  as  a  lark,  and  generous  to  a  fault,  he  was  quite 
popular,  although  somewhat  of  a  butt  from  his  peculiarities. 
He  was  a  partner  in  one  of  the  most  prosperous  firms  in  the 
town,  doing  a  general  merchandise  business,  but  was  fond  of 
playing  the  clown  on  all  occasions,  and  always  anxious  to 
contribute  to  the  merriment  of  any  party,  even  at  his  own 
expense.  On  the  evening  of  Whiting's  return  from  his  re- 
connoissance, the  boys  who  accompanied  him  as  his  escort 
and  scouts,  seventeen  in  number — rough,  hardy  fellows,  em- 
browned from  exposure  for  some  months  in  the  woods,  glad 
to  get  back  from  their  rough  and  perilous  trip,  full  of  fun  and 
devilment,  and  in  perfect  good  humor  with  all  the  world — 
had  assembled  about  night-fall  to  refresh  and  enjoy  them- 
selves. 

Suddenly,  up  to  the  door  dashed  Levy,  on  his  white  pony, 
which,  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  cruel  Spanish  bit,  he  threw 
on  its  haunches  in  mid-career,  and  flinging  himself  from  the 
saddle,  entered  the  saloon.  Springing  upon  the  counter,  he 
invited  all  the  boys  to  come  up  and  take  a  drink ;  and  then, 
imitating  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  and  slapping  his  thighs 
with  a  corresponding  gesture,  he  called  out :  "  I  am  the  man 
who  killed  Christ;  let's  take  a  drink."  Peter  Brady,  one  of 
the  guides  of  the  party,  with  an  apparent  solemnity,  drew 
his  revolver,  and  leveling  it  at  the  now  alarmed  Jew,  ex- 
claimed :  "  You  are  the  very  fellow  I  have  been  seeking  all 
my  life.  You  have  to  die."  "  Oh,  no,  no,  Mr.  Brady;  I  was 
only  joking.  I  never  killed  him;  I  was  not  there  at  all." 
"  Get  on  your  knees,"  roared  Brady ;  "  I  never  joke.  Pre- 
pare to  die.  You  look  like  the  very  fellow."  For  a  long 
time  Brady  pretended  to  be  deaf  to  the  wild  deprecating 
supplications  of  Levy,  and  the  seemingly  earnest  interces- 
sion of  the  bystanders,  who  admirably  preserved  their  grav- 
ity ;  but  at  length  a  compromise  was  effected,  the  condition 
of  forgiveness  being  an  unlimited  supply  of  champagne  for 
the  whole  party,  the  forfeit  being  promptly  paid  with  profuse 
liberality  by  the  now  relieved  and  delighted  victim. 

To  do  them  only  justice,  the  denizens,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  incomers,  were  handy  in  the  use  of  the  pistol;  while 
among  the  Mexican  population  the  knife  was  not  idle.  Al- 
most everybody  wore  arms,  without  any  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment, and  their  use  was  resorted  to  on  very  slight  provoca- 
tion. Seldom  a  night  passed  that  there  was  not  some  broil 
in  one  or  other  of  the  saloons,  and  the  sharp  crack  of  the 
revolver  or  the  deeper  reverberation  of  the  derringer  re- 
sounded, particularly  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
amid  the  crash  of  glasses,  and  the  oaths  and  exclamations 
of  the  contestants.  But  these  sounds,  by  reason  of  their 
frequency,  failed  to  excite  much  attention  among  those  not 
immediately  interested. 

It  was  at  this  time  I  first  met  Colonel  Jack  Hays,  dis- 
tinguished, not  only  for  his  long  and  successful  warfare  on 
the  western  frontier  of  Texas  against  Mexicans  and  Indians, 
but  also  for  his  gallant  command  of  the  Texas  regiment  in 
the  war  with  Mexico.  The  Texan  hero  was  celebrated  in 
novels,  in  magazines,  and  newspapers,  and  was  generally 
represented  mounted  on  a  fiery  charger,  sword  in  hand,  a 
brace  of  truculent-looking  revolvers  in  his  belt,  his  military 
cloak  flying  behind  him,  and  in  the  act  of  charging  a  troop 
of  Mexican  cavalry,  or  a  band  of  Comanche  Indians,  as  the 
case  might  be.  Allowing  for  all  possible  exaggeration,  I 
confess  that  this  was  nearly  the  image  impressed  upon  my 
own  imagination,  from  all  that  I  had  read  and  heard,  and  I 
felt  no  little  desire  to  meet  the  subject  of  such  varied  eulo- 
gium,  written  and  illustrated.  One  day  while  sitting  at  the 
bedside  of  a  sick  friend  in  San  Antonio,  a  gentleman  entered 
who  was  evidently  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  room,  and  to  whom  I  was  introduced.  As 
often  happens,  I  missed  the  name,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  stranger  was  not  such  as  to  impress  me  forcibly.  He 
was  a  man  about  five  feet  nine  in  height,  thin  to  emaciation 
(he  had  just  recovered  from  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  as  I  after- 
ward learned) ;  was  dressed  in  black,  and  wore  a  fine  Pana- 
ma hat.  He  was  extremely  modest  and  quiet  in  his  man- 
ner, and  his  gentle  laugh  and  soft  voice  was  singularly  win- 
ning. There  was  an  entire  absence  of  any  of  the  roughness 
indicative  of  a  life  spent  in  the  rude  and  desperate  warfare 
of  the  frontier.  When  he  left,  I  asked  my  friend  the  name 
of  his  visitor,  when,  to  my  utter  amazement,  and  suddenly 
putting  to  flight  all  my  preconceived  impressions,  he  in- 
formed me  that  this  was  Colonel  Jack  Hays.  I  was  at  first 
disposed  to  be  incredulous;  but  it  was  nevertheless  true. 
The  next  time  I  saw  the  Colonel  was  in  camp  on  the  Leona, 
about  ninety  miles  from  San  Antonio.  Riding  up  to  the  en- 
campment, I  saw  a  man  in  red  flannel  shirt  and  soft  felt  hat, 
mounted  on  a  superb  horse,  riding  after  a  band  of  cattle, 
and  shouting  orders  to  his  vaque?-os.  It  was  Colonel  Hays, 
but  the  man  was  literally  transfigured.  Anything  that  might 
have  been  regarded  as  commonplace  in  his  town  garb  and 
demeanor,  had  disappeared,  and  he  sat  his  horse  every  inch 
a  woodsman  and  a  soldier.  I  may  hereafter  give  sketches 
of  some  of  the  passages  in  his  life,  as  related  by  himself  and 
others  who  knew  him  well.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to 
make  him  talk  of  himself,  as  he  is  the  most  modest  of  men; 
but  there  are  few  living  whose  career  presents  so  many 
scenes  of  varied  and  startling  adventure,  and,  all  of  them, 
matters  of  true  historical  interest,  as  Colonel  John  Coffey 
Hays'. 

Weddings  are  thus  classed  :  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
comes  the  cotton  wedding  ;  at  two  years  comes  the  paper  ; 
at  three,  the  leather  ;  at  the  close  of  five  comes  the  wooden ; 
at  the  seventh  anniversary  the  friends  assemble  at  the  woolen, 
and  at  ten  comes  the  tin.  At  twelve  the  silk  and  fine  linen ; 
at  fifteen  the  crystal  wedding.  At  twenty,  the  friends  gather 
with  their  china,  and  at  twenty-five  the  married  couple  that 
have  been  true  to  their  vows  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  are 
rewarded  with  silver  gifts.  From  this  time  forward  the 
tokens  of  esteem  become  rapidly  more  valuable.  When  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  is  reached  they  are  presented  with 
pearls  ;  at  the  fortieth  comes  the  rubies  ;  and  at  the  fiftieth 
comes  the  glorious  golden  wedding.  Beyond  that  time  the 
aged  couple  are  allowed  to  enjoy  their  many  gifts  in  peace. 
If,  however,  by  any  possibility  they  should  reach  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary,  they  are  presented  with  the  rrrest  gifts  to 
be  obtained,  at  the  celebration  of  their  diamond  vedding. 


It  frequently  happens  that  men  have  a  p; 
reach  their  twenty-first  birthday.     Women  nc 
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An  admirer,  writing  from  Siskiyou,  asks  us  how  it  is  that 
the  Argonaut  does  not  take  position  against  the  corpora- 
tions. In  other  words,  why  we  do  not  advocate  the  regula- 
tion of  freights  and  fares  and  water  rates  by  the  Legislature. 
We  might  answer  that  we  do  not  trust  in  the  intelligence  of 
that  body  to  do  these  things  properly.  We  might  answer 
that  we  have  not  sufficient  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
intelligence  of  the  average  legislator  to  believe  he  would  do 
it  honestly.  We  might  further  say  that  we  think  it  a  very 
dangerous  business  indeed  for  a  legislative  body — political 
in  its  character — to  undertake  to  regulate  the  details  of  pri- 
vate business.  Corporations  occupy  no  other  relation  to  the 
community  than  do  business  firms.  It  is  not,  in  our  opinion. 
within  the  proper  exercise  of  legislative  functions  to  say  how 
much  a  firm  or  corporation  shall  charge  for  transporting 
freight  or  passengers;  how  much  a  thousand  gallons  of 
water  shall  be  worth.  These  are  matters  entirely  out  of  the 
scope  of  legislation,  and  can  not  be  acted  upon  intelligently 
or  justly  by  a  body  of  men  drawn  together  for  five  months 
by  the  accident  of  politics,  or  the  procurement  of  selfish  in- 
terest. We  know  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  decided  the  law  to  be  in  favor  of  the  power  of 
State  legislation  in  this  direction,  and  yet  we  do  not  think 
that  power  can  be  properly  exercised.  We  know  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Munn. 
has  decided  that  the  Illinois  Legislature  has  the  legal  right 
to  fix  the  price  which  a  private  citizen  may  charge  for  the 
storage  of  grain  in  his  own  warehouse ;  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  good  law,  or,  if  it  is  law,  that  it  is  good  policy  to 
exercise  that  power.  We  own  the  Argonaut  ;  it  is,  in  one 
sense^and  as  much  so  as  a  common  carrier,  water  compa- 
ny, or  warehouse — a  public  business;  yet  we  should  resent 
the  interference  of  the  Legislature  in  saying  at  what  price  we 
should  fix  our  annual  subscription,  or  how  much  we  should 
charge  for  a  square  of  our  space  for  advertising.  If  the 
Legislature  and  courts  should  declare  that  our  paper  should 
be  furnished  for  three  dollars  per  year,  instead  of  four,  we 
should  feel  that  it  had  so  far  confiscated  our  property.  And 
yet  this  is  exactly  what  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  done  in  the 
famous  elevator  case  of  Munn.  If,  as  in  the  railroad  cases, 
a  legislative  commission  had  been  established  to  examine 
our  books,  investigate  the  extent  of  our  circulation  and  the 
value  of  our  business,  and  if,  in  pursuit  of  this  inquiry,  they 
should  demand  the  right  to  enter  our  office,  examine  our 
carriers,  take  proofs  from  our  paper  merchant,  and  count  the 
revolutions  of  our  press,  we  should  resent  it  as  an  imperti- 
nent interference  in  our  private  affairs.  Legislation  should 
deal  with  principles — should  lay  down  only  broad  general 
rules. 


One  of  the  great  mistakes  that  our  modern  politicians  have 
fallen  into  is  the  belief  that  there  is  a  conflict  between  labor 
and  capital,  which  they  can  remedy  by  legislation.  Another, 
that  because  individuals  and  corporations  are  guilty  of  op- 
pression, extortion,  and  the  crimes  that  arise  from  greed  and 
the  abuse  of  power,  they  can  correct  them  by  directing  a 
sort  of  primitive  legislation  against  them.  There  can  be 
no  safe  legislation  against  individuals.  Even  the  great  crime 
of  being  successful  and  rich  does  not  justify  the  enactment 
of  laws  against  private  persons.  The  idea  of  legislating  for 
the  benefit  of  classes  at  the  expense  of  the  individual  is  a 
mistake.  Let  the  law  guard  the  individual  rights,  and  it  will, 
at  the  same  time,  protect  the  rights  of  classes.  The  sum  of 
immunity  is  composed  of  units.  If  no  individual  right 
^"eu  no  community  privilege  will  be  imperiled.     There 


is  an  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  control  the 
relation  of  labor  and  capital.  If  labor  lies  idle  it  suffers,  if  j 
capital  is  unemployed  it  is  worthless.  Capital,  whether  land  \ 
or  coin,  is  valueless  without  labor.  Flood  &  O'Brien  may 
hide  away  unused  millions  of  coin  in  their  vaults,  but  so  long  j 
as  it  is  unused  it  is  of  no  more  value  to  them  than  so  many 
tons  of  pig  iron.  Lux  &  Miller  may  own  ever  so  many 
thousands  of  uncultivated  and  unused  acres  of  land,  but  so 
long  as  their  acres  are  unemployed  they  are  valueless  and 
burdensome.  U/nder  our  form  of  government  the  men  of 
vast  millions,  of  vast  acres,  of  railroads  and  water  companies, 
of  elevators  and  warehouses,  have  the  same  right  to  be  pro- 
tected in  their  properties  as  men  of  smaller  accumulations. 
To  attack  the  rich  is  only  to  introduce  a  principle  that  shall 
end  in  despoiling  the  industrious  and  subverting  the  rights  of 
property.  We  see  and  do  not  underrate  the  evils  arising 
from  the  accumulations  of  great  wealth  to  the  few.  We  ob- 
serve the  greed  of  corporations,  we  note  the  insolence  of  the 
moneyed  power,  we  feel  for  the  unfortunate  and  the  poor. 
We  desire  to  be  transported  cheaply  and  expeditiously  upon 
railroads.  We  desire  cheap  and  abundant  water.  We  wish 
labor  was  in  demand  and  well  paid.  We  wish  everybody 
was  out  of  debt,  and  if  in  debt  that  the  rates  of  interest  were 
easy.  We  wish  flour  was  low  in  price,^and  that  beef  was  fat, 
juicy  and  cheap.  We  wish  our  rich  men  were  more  generous. 
We  wish  the  poor  were  as  strong-hearted  and  hopeful,  as 
industrious  and  ambitious  and  earnest,  as  were  our  once  poor 
men  who  are  now  rich,  but  we  do  not  see  how  these  ine- 
qualities of  fortune  are  to  be  remedied  by  hostile  legislation 
against  the  prosperous.  Nor  does  legislative  interference  in 
:he  details  of  private  business  commend  itself  to  our  judg- 
ment as  a  matter  of  either  policy  or  justice. 


We  visited  the  Union  Iron  Works  last  week,  where  we 
saw  several  hundred  swart-visaged,  broad-shouldered,  able- 
bodied  men,  under  the  leadership  of  one  guiding  mind,  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  a  ponderous  machine  for  pumping 
the  Yellow  Jacket  mine.  It  is  composed  of  innumerable 
screws,  cranks,  pulleys,  pistons,  rods,  bolts,  bars,  and  all 
sorts  of,  to  us,  mysterious  machinery.  It  weighs  twelve 
hundred  tons.  It  costs  $300,000.  It  demands  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  cars  to  transport  it;  for  one  piece  a  railroad 
car  must  be  especially  built  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  its 
great  weight.  Here  there  is  no  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital.  The  construction  of  this  great  slave  of  the  mine 
teaches  more  than  one  valuable  lesson.  Its  building  de- 
mands capital ;  it  is  built  for  capitalists.  If  there  were  no 
capitalists  and  no  capital  the  five  hundred  and  fifty  working- 
men  of  the  Ljnion  Foundry- would  be  idlers;  or  we  may  perhaps 
better  illustrate  the  condition  of  these  men  by  saying,  if  it 
were  not  for  capitalists,  capital,  and  labor-saving  machinery, 
they  would  be  employed  at  the  Yellow  Jacket  mine  bearing 
water  from  its  lower  levels  in  rawhide  bags,  as  did  the  Aztec 
and  Spaniard  in  Mexico,  and  in  the  silver-bearing  mines  of 
the  Andes.  Instead  of  being  independent  citizens,  rearing 
families  in  intelligence,  they  would  be  peons  to  absent  mas- 
ters, and  their  children  slaves  to  an  inherited  ignorance,  from 
which  there  would  be  no  escape  but  death.  Every  dollar 
this  engine  costs  goes  in  payment  of  labor,  from  the  ore  of 
which  its  material  is  composed  till  it  moves  its  pistons  over 
the  great  chasm  of  the  Yellow  Jacket  mine.  If  Messrs. 
Prescott  &  Scott,  from  their  margins  and  profit  as  mechani- 
cal builders,  accumulate  a  fortune  ;  if  the  men  who  own  the 
Yellow  Tacket  get  rich,  even-  dollar  earned,  and  even'  dollar 
rescued  from  the  earth's  rock-ribbed  vaults,  ultimately  goes 
to  labor.  Neither  Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  in  his  Nob  Hill 
mansion,  nor  Mr.  Mackay,  in  his  gorgeous  London  palace, 
can  sleep  upon  a  feather-bed,  the  feathers  of  which  have  not 
been  plucked  by  and  paid  for  to  the  honest  man  or  woman 
who  owned  the  goose  ;  nor  can  either  be  sened  with  a  meal 
of  victuals  not  provided  by  labor,  unless,  as  both  have  done  in 
their  early  lives,  and  as  both  could  do  again  if  the  necessity 
demanded  it,  they  bake  their  own  beans  and  cook  their  own 
slap-jacks.  We  listen  with  but  scant  patience  to  the  large 
class  of  stalwart  idlers  who  now  throng  our  streets  complain- 
ing that  they  can  find  nothing  to  do.  The  country  is  as  broad 
and  the  opportunity  as  great  as  when  we  came  here  as  pioneers 
to  explore  its  mines  and  fields  and  forests.  There  is  a  broad 
and  splendid  empire  upon  this  coast,  all  the  way  from  the 
primeval  forests  of  Puget  Sound  to  the  unexplored  and  ex- 
haustless  mineral  wealth  of  Arizona,  and  yet  those  strong- 
limbed,  broad-shouldered,  well-muscled  men  hang  about  San 
Francisco  and  whine  for  want  of  work,  eating  free  lunches 
from  tables  spread  by  pious  women,  lacking  the  nen-e  to  go 
out  with  ax  and  pick  and  shovel  to  make  work.  We  have 
toiled  and  slept  upon  our  boots,  with  blankets  for  a  bed, 
canopied  only  by  the  stars,  and  this  time  of  youth  and  health 
and  labor  was  not  the  most  uninteresting  period  of  our  lives. 
We  thank  God  that  this  mob  of  idlers  who  mouth  platitudes 
about  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  are  mostly 
foreigners.  The  native-born  American,  as  a  rule,  has  enough 
of  energy  and  brave-heart edness  to  go  out  and  work,  and 
not  to  lie  down  and  grumble.  We  counsel  the  young  and 
healthy  men  to  wait  till  the  rains  have  ended,  and  then 
push  out  and  find  for  themselves  opportunities  of  labor,  that 
they  may  not  be  again  dependent  upon  somebody  else's 
capital ;  not  again  a  sen-ant  in  employ,  but  themselves  capi- 


talists and  employers.  There  are  millions  of  unoccupied 
and  unreclaimed  lands  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  out  of  which 
industrious  labor  may  cane  happy  homes. 

Another  reflection  occurs  to  us ;  there  are  not  half  so  many 
unemployed  men  in  San  Francisco  as  the  press  represents. 
The  destitution  is  grossly  exaggerated.  Take  from  the  un- 
employed poor  the  criminal,  the  voluntarily  idle,  the  profli- 
gate, and  there  are  not  more  than  five  thousand  people  who 
are  suffering  very  great  inconveniences  from  want  of  labor  ; 
these  inconveniences  are  but  temporary,  and  will  soon  pass 
away.  There  are  a  hundred  thousand  prosperous  working 
people,  who  have  cause  for  gratitude  that  they  live  in  this 
land  of  plenty.  Why  then  should  the  press  needlessly  ex- 
aggerate this  time  of  pinch?  Why  then  write  these  lugubri- 
ous homilies  upon  blue  ruin?  Why  picture  our  city  with  its 
thousands  of  happy  homes,  our  thronged  and  busy  streets, 
with  their  genial  people,  as  a  spot  of  poverty  to  be  avoided. 
The  daily  press  is  in  the  dumps;  advertisements  are  not 
plenty ;  newspaper  men  are  looking  through  blue-glass  spec- 
tacles ;  they  overlook  all  that  is  encouraging ;  see  only  the 
ragged  idler  that  hangs  around  free  lunches,  and  take  him  as 
a  type  of  the  working  men  of  California.  In  this  city  there 
is  no  abject,  squalid  poverty;  there  is  no  city  in  America 
where  there  is  so  little  real  suffering  arising  from  penury  and 
want,  and  there  is  no  State  in  the  American  L'nion  where 
the  opportunities  of  remunerative  labor  are  so  great  as  in 
this;  yet  our  daily  papers  read  and  quoted  abroad  represent 
our  condition  as  one  of  remediless  poverty  and  destitution, 
leading  to  riot  and  disorder.  Under  this  condition  of  things 
property  has  shrunken  in  value  ;  immigration  is  discouraged, 
business  enterprises  are  delayed  or  abandoned,  the  indus- 
trious lose  courage,  the  vicious  and  idle  are  made  to  think 
that  their  condition  justifies  violent  reforms.  The  cold  truth 
is  the  daily  press  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  rigid  censor- 
ship of  some  clear-headed,  cheerful,  sanguine  man,  whose 
liver  works  well  and  who  is  ndt  troubled  with  dyspepsia. 


The  election  of  Cardinal  Pecci  as  Pope  upon  the  third  bal- 
lot and  without  any  contest  is  a  most  serious  disappointment 
to  the  knowing  ones  of  the  American  press.  Now  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  we  have  been  assured  that  Pius  IX.  was  last 
of  the  hierarchy,  that  with  him  would  end  the  long  and  il- 
lustrious line  of  pontiffs,  and  that  the  splendid  and  manelous 
organization  of  the  Roman  Church  would  disappear  from  the 
earth,  of  at  least  be  presened  only  in  disjointed  fragments. 
Then  we  heard  that  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  Austria,  and 
Spain  were  intriguing  for  the  Papal  succession ;  then  we  read 
learned  disquisitions  upon  the  ultramontanes  and  the  liber- 
als; about  Popes  that  would  carry  their  burning  political 
brands  to  foreign  courts  to  stir  up  war  by  intrigue ;  and  then 
of  a  Pope  that  would  drive  the  House  of  Savoy  from  Rome; 
and  then  of  one  who  would  content  himself  to  be  simply 
Bishop  of  Rome.  And  now,  the  College  of  Cardinals  upon 
its  third  ballot,  without  either  violence  or  dictation  from 
abroad,  selects  for  Pope  one  whose  name  has  never  been 
mentioned  by  the  wiseacres  of  the  press.  The  Catholic 
Church  still  survives — the  Papacy  continues — Pius  IX.  is 
dead,  long  live  Leo  XIII.  The  announcement  is  made 
from  the  balcony  of  the  Basilica.  Rome  is  quiet;  Italy  is 
undisturbed,  and  semper  eadem  is  still  written  of  the  church 
that  claims  St.  Peter  for  its  first  pontiffand  for  its  foundation 
— the  rock  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail. 


The  political  and  legislative  career  of  the  Hon.  John  T. 
Swift  is  somewhat  exceptional,  and  not  without  its  lesson.  He 
was  the  rejected  of  the  Republican  party  builders,  and  now  he 
is  likely  to  become  the  chief  corner-stone  of  an  organization, 
sadly  shattered  and  divided,  that  has  the  material  for  a  suc- 
cessful reconstruction.  The  Republican  convention  refused 
him  a  nomination  to  the  Assembly  because  he  was  not 
sound  upon  the  Spring  Valley  water  question.  He  turned 
around,  kicked  the  convention,  ran  independently,  ?nd  was 
elected.  He  introduced  a  water  bill.  He  was  badgered  by 
the  lobby,  deserted  by  most  of  his  colleagues,  abandoned  by 
most  of  the  press,  and  finally  passed  his  bill  with  only  six 
dissenting  votes.  Intelligence,  integrity,  perseverance,  and 
good  temper,  are  elements  of  success.  Mr.  Swift  would  be 
a  popular  and  available  candidate  for  Governor,  and  can  be 
nominated,  if  a  Republican  State  Convention  ever  gets  un- 
der the  control  of  the  honest  rank  and  file  of  the  Republicans. 


It  seems  almost  a  pity  that,  in  order  to  administer  justice 
and  sustain  the  well-earned  reputation  of  our  most  efficient 
and  excellent  Police  Department,  it  should  become  necessary 
to  assume  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  among  our  citizens 
to  defeat  the  law.  We  do  not  believe  any  conspiracy  exists 
to  secrete  Mr.  Duncan,  except  in  his  own  family  and  among 
his  own  most  intimate  friends.  If  there  is  any  one  conspir- 
ing, we  do  not  believe  that  Senator  Casserly,  Milton  S.  La- 
tham, Mr.  Scrivener,  Manager  of  the  London  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Bank,  S.  P.  Middleton,  John  C.  Merrill,  and  other  good 
citizens,  are  engaged  in  it  Duncan  is  engineered,  doubtless, 
by  some  shrewd  manager,  and  if  Captain  Lees  can't  discover 
his  whereabouts,  and  finds  himself  outwitted,  let  him  not 
show  his  chagrin  by  making  mouths  at  gentlemen  who  occu- 
py positions  in  our  society  that  ought  to  shield  them  from 
suspicion  of  felony. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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PRATTLE, 

It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated 
-except  by  itself — that  the  Bul- 
letin is  a  conscientious  journal, 
conducted  on  clear- 
ly defined  lines  of 
principle.  It  op- 
posed an  increase  of 
the  duty  on  foreign 
type  because  that 
would  -benefit  a 
class  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  It  opposes  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  foreign  wines  because  that  would  benefit  the 
public  at  the  expense  of  a  class.  Will  the  Bulletin  be 
pleased  to  say  whether  protective  duties  are  right  or  wrong  ? 
They  can  not  very  well  be  both,  nor  neither.  If  a  kanga- 
roo's tail  does  not  assist  in  leaping  it  impedes.  A  protec- 
tive duty  can  not  be  right  when  it  benefits  an  industry  of 
our  own  State,  and  wrong  when  it  helps  an  interest  of  some 
other  State.  Of  course,  our  contemporary  may  urge  that  a 
period  of  three  full  weeks  elapsed  after  he  supported  the  one 
view  before  he  supported  the  opposite;  but  how  can  he 
make  a  protectionist  out  of  a  free-trader  in  three  weeks 
when  it  has  required  a  million  years  to  develop  a  Deacon 
Fitch  out  of  spike-tailed  ape,  and  now,  although  little  change 
was  needed,  the  evolution  is  not  perfect  ? 


The  good  deacon  reminds  me  of  the  current  anecdote  of  a 
man  who  was  seen  drinking  a  glass  of  liquor.  "  What !  "  re- 
monstrated a  surprised  friend,  "are  you  not  a  total  ab- 
stainer ? "  "  Well,  yes — yes,  I  am,  but  not  a  bigoted  one." 
In  an  intellectual  sense  the  Bulletin  is  a  consistent  free- 
trader, but  takes  a  little  protection  for  the  stomach's  sake. 


By  the  way,  what  naked  and  unabashed  bosh  we  all  talk 
about  political  convictions.  Pennsylvania  produces  iron, 
and  it  is  the  political  conviction  of  a  Pennsylvanian  that  the 
interests  of  this  country  require  a  protective  duty  on  iron. 
"New  England  manufactures  woolen  goods,  and  is  convinced 
that  a  protective  duty  on  iron  is  disastrous,  but  prohibitive 
duties  on  manufactured  woolen  goods  are  required  by  ever)7 
valid  consideration  of  statesmanship.  But  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia would  like  to  import  winter  clothing  for  nothing. 
The  Western  and  Southern  States,  which  have  neither  iron, 
wines,  nor  cloth  factories,  believe  in  their  inmost  souls  that 
what  this  nation  most  suffers  from  are  the  high  duties  on 
iron  and  woolen  goods.  And  the  people  who  have  evolved 
these  views  from  their  selfish  local  interests  have  the  tran- 
quil effrontery  to  call  them  opinions — political  opinions! 
Of  the  voters  of  this  whole  country  there  is  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  who  has  any  convictions  with  regard  to  questions 
of  national  importance ;  what,  with  regard  to  these  matters, 
they  think  thinking  is  a  mere  convening  and  perception  of 
local  sympathies  and  prejudices,  and  an  attempt  to  apply 
"the  sense  of  this  meeting"  to  the  broader  topic — an  expan- 
sion of  the  intellect  that  is  nothing  but  a  dispersal  of  the 
faculties.  In  these  excellent  people  the  brain  takes  advice 
of  the  belly,  and  the  tongue  speaks  from  the  pocket. 

Talk  of  patriotism  !  The  English  have  a  better  name  for 
this  kind  of  thing — parochialism,  devotion  to  one's  parish. 
Is  it  patriotism  in  the  Debtor  West  to  wish  to  pay  the  Cred- 
itor East  ninety-two  cents  for  a  dollar?  Is  it  patriotism  in 
the  American  bond-holder  to  insist  on  sustaining  the  Na- 
tional credit  by  paying  the  foreign  bond-holder  in  gold?  Is 
it  patriotism  that  inspires  both  the  silver  speech  of  a  Jones, 
and  the  golden  silence  of  a  Conkling?  Did  patriotism  enslave 
Matthews  to  his  constituents,  and  at  the  same  time  incite 
Lamar  to  become  the  champion  of  representative  govern- 
ment by  refusing  to  bend  the  corrigible  neck  to  his  own?  Is 
patriotism  little  in  Rhode  Island  and  big  in  Texas;  square 
in  Wyoming  and  three-cornered  in  New  York? — bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  River  in  Iowa,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  in  Alabama?  The 
love  of  country  is  a  bright  and  beautiful  sentiment,  and  so  is 
the  love  of  apple-dumplings.  The  one  has  the  greater  power 
upon  the  imagination,  the  other  the  more  lasting  effect  upon 
the  character.  Which  is  the  dominating  element  in  the  poli- 
tics and  legislation  of  this  country  it  would  require  the  pro- 
verbial omniscience  of  a  rib-nosed  and  ring-tailed  Philadel- 
phia lawyer  to  decide. 

The  selfish  sectionality  of  our  law-mending  parochiarchs 
naturally  recalls  the  reply  of  Senator  Jones  to  the  mean  crea- 
tures, who,  cheating  in  debate,  have  impertinently  intruded 
the  question  of  motive  as  regards  that  gentleman's  views 
on  the  Silver  Bill.  Admitting  that  he  was  to  some  extent 
engaged  in  the  production  of  silver,  Mr.  Jones,  with  enjoy- 
able irony,  intimated  a  fear  that  if  all  the  men  of  affairs 
in  Congress  were  excluded  from  consideration  of  measures 
affecting  their  peculiar  interests  both  Houses  might  be  lept 
without  a  quorum,  and  then  contemplated  the  creation  of  a 
privileged  class  of  idlers  to  legislate  for  this  country.  It  is 
just  possible  that  Mr.  Jones  was  wiser  than  he  meant,  and 
that  his  reductio  ad  absurdum  is  less  ludicrous  than  he 
'nought  it.     Humble  intellects  that  are  not  above  consider- 


ing the  histories  of  other  countries,  times,  and  systems  than 
their  own — to  whom  the  outlying  world  and  the  preliminary 
past  seem  not  unworthy  of  attention  nor  devoid  of  instruc- 
tion— profess  to  think  that  many  of  the  purest,  noblest,  most 
splendid  and  enduring  laws  that  have  ever  strengthened  the 
hands  and  secured  the  conquests  of  civilization,  have  owed 
their  origin  to  just  such  legislators  as  Senator  Jones  evolves 
from  his  imagination  to  make  us  laugh.     I  decline  to  laugh. 


Beecher,  spare  that  Hell ; 

'Tis  mine — I'll  tell  you  how: 
In  youth  I  raised  it.     Well, 

I  own  its  tortures  now. 


The  Chronicles  bookdozer  babbles  innocentwise  of  "  Oneal 
Khayyam,"  the  astronomer-poet  of  Persia.  I  thought  his 
name  was  Omer,  but  Oneal  is  a  good  name  if  one  lives  up  to 
it.  As  to  Khayyam's  abilities,  they  were,  in  my  judgment, 
distinctly  inferior  to  those  of  Patrick  O'Hafiz,  and  Dennis 
O'Rafferty  Saadi.  

The  People's  Own  Critic  of  the  Bulletin  also  shone  with 
an  uncommonly  lambent  splendor  last  week.  Of  Mr.  Zach. 
Montgomery's  book  on  the  common -school  question,  he 
says:  "When  Mr.  Montgomery  asks  us  to  accept  his  sweep- 
ing assertion  that  the  system  is  a  curse  to  a  free  country,  he 
asks  what  is  revolting  to  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people."  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  jackass,  be  good 
enough  to  respect  your  tether.  The  question  is  not  whether 
this  author's  assertions  are  "  revolting  to  the  great  body  of 
the  American  public,"  but  whether  they  are  true.  The  criti- 
cism that  merely  yells  "  'Tain't  so  !"  is  not  very  good  work, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  searching  analysis  and  judicial  discrimina- 
tion compared  with  that  which  whines  "  I'll  call  my  big 
brother." 

As  useless  puppies  to  the  public  pound, 

In  mercy  sent  instead  of  being  drowned, 

Are  drowned,  though,  quite  the  same;  so  brilliant  lads 

That  strive,  unfilial,  to  outshine  their  dads, 

When  chucked  in  common-schools,  instead  of  brained. 

Escape  no  portion  of  the  fate  ordained. 

Book -battered  heads  the  principle  attest  — 

Their  critical  effusions  prove  the  rest. 


A  professional  pedestrian,  of  Boston,  who  undertook  to 
walk  1 34  miles,  with  a  rest  of  only  five  minutes,  strove  so  earn- 
estly to  that  end,  that  he  would  indubitably  have  urged  his  en- 
deavor to  perfected  execution  had  he  been  spared.  Let  his 
headstone  be  blazoned  into  this  inscription: 

Here  Lie 

The  Shanks  and  Pads  of 

Charles  A.   Cushing, 

Who  lived  by  putting  his  legs  into  his  stomach,  and  died  by  putting  his 

heart  into  his  legs. 

Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Attempt. 


The  labor  agitation  has  infected  the  shipping,  and  "  strikes 
amongst  the  sailors"  are  of  repeated  occurrence.  They 
commonly  occur  at  about  the  time  when  the  mate  arrives 
aboard  barbarously  drunk,  and  observes  the  remissness  of 
some  luckless  devils  in  scraping  the  cable  while  off  duty. 
There  is  a  growing  spirit  of  independence  in  all  branches  of 
industry. 

Miss  Thompson,  one  of  the  finest  painters  in  Europe,  has 
been  denied  membership  in  the  English  Royal  Academy  on 
account  of  her  sex.  It  is  thus  that  woman  is  considerately 
shielded  from  hopeless  competition  with  her  natural  pro- 
tectors. 


O  Woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease. 

For  Man's  illusion  given ! 
The  little  child  upon  her  knees 
Cries  "Father!"  and  the  father  sees. 

And  murmurs,  "We  are  seven" 


A  Princeton  Sophomore,  who  thought  it  a  just  inference 
from  the  traditions  of  his  college  that  he  could  be  a  brass- 
mounted  barbarian  and  war-dance  the  mild  Freshmen  with 
the  impunity  of  a  bull-elephant  in  a  field  of  pasturing  gos- 
lings, found  himself  egregiously  shot  in  the  legpiece.  There 
was  never  a  young  man  more  astonished  than  that  Sopho- 
more, but  the  mild-eyed  melancholy  Freshman,  when  asked 
if  he  didn't  know  it  was  loaded,  said  he  did.  When  asked, 
if  it  didn't  go  off  accidentally,  he  replied  he  guessed  not — he 
pulled  the  trigger  as  hard  as  he  ever  did  anything  in  all  his 
life.  And,  finally,  when  it  was  intimated  that  he  must  have 
fired  at  a  bird,  the  flaxen-haired  somebody's  darling  con- 
fessed that  it  might  be  so — they  had  better  examine  the  boss 
button  of  the  fellow's  waistband,  and  see  if  it  had  an  eagle 
on  it.  In  short,  the  maddening  impenitence  of  this  young 
pirate,  seriously  clouding  the  future  of  collegiate  education 
in  the  United  States,  had  a  coolness  that,  with  advantage, 
might  have  been  applied  to  cooking  purposes  in  a  railway 
restaurant. 


General  Belknap  is  reported  to  be  as  jolly  as  ever,  "wear- 
ing his  coat  buttoned  about  his  robust  form,  and  stroking  his 
long  golden  beard."  The  wicked  never  prosper,  oh,  no:  nor 
are  the  righteous  ever  forsaken.  Yet  General  Belknap  wears 
a  golden  beard,  while  the  very  organ  of  reverence  on  the 
head  of  the  biggest  thief  of  my  acquaintance  is  as  bald  as  the 
blade  of  an  oar. 


Olla-Podrida  has  administered  the  ultimate  kick  to  the 
cooling  corpse  of  Hell;  The  Only  Jones  is  feverishly  brand- 
ishing the  scalp  of  Society,  with  ragged  sections  of  the  skull 
attached ;  the  Chipper  from  other  Blockheads  has  knocked 
Humor  perfectly  cold  by  method  of  awful  example ;  the  young 
man  of  Literaturalural  tastes  has  effected  a  similar  disservice 
for  Letters ;  and  the  busy  Betsy  B.,  war-painted  to  the  eyes, 
pitilessly  prudish  and  shivering  drunk,  is  stalking  across  the 
Stage,  up  to  her  thick  ankles  in  the  blood  of  dismembered 
players.  This  paper  is  become  an  abaltoit — a  reeking, 
smoking,  carcass-cumbered  shambles !  I  alone,  of  all  the 
banded  assassins  who  run  it,  have  not  as  yet  fleshed  my 
maiden  pen,  nor  imbrued  my  hands  in  the  blood  of  slaugh- 
tered saints.  With  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  poet,  a 
preacher,  a  politician,  or  other  reptile,  not  a  cadaver  can 
shake  its  gory  locks  at  me  and  say  I  did  it.  If  I  have  occa- 
sionally fingered  the  vitals  of  an  already  half-eviscerated 
fellow-creature  with  too  familiar  dalliance,  or  considered  too 
curiously  the  shape  and  texture  of  his  bones  through  the 
wounds  made  by  my  collaborators,  it  has  been  done  with  the 
artless  and  ingenuous  mind  of  youth,  not  with  the  calculating 
cruelty  of  a  bald-headed  iniquitor  testing  capacities  of  pain. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  can  not  go  on ;  a  newspaper  divided 
against  itself  can  not  stand  it.  I  mean  to  be  in  the  swim 
— give  a  loose  reign  to  my  convictions — follow  my  leader, 
and  thunder  at  the  gates  of  every  stronghold  of  public  and 
private  virtue,  like  a  baron  bold  of  the  days  of  old  with  a 
troop  of  clattering  horsemen  at  his  heels.  Things  have  got 
to  be  made  lively  till  this  journal  assumes  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  the  separate,  and  superior  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  nature  entitle  it.     Bet  your  life ! 


That  great  highway  of  commerce,  the  narrow-gauge  rail- 
way bisecting  the  salt-marshes  between  San  Rafael  and 
Point  San  Ouentin,  has  for  a  period  of  weeks  been  more  or 
less  under  water,  but  the  company's  efforts  to  mollify  the 
situation  have  been  intelligent  and  untiring.  Every  day  they 
send  up  a  package  of  blotting  pads,  and  after  every  storm 
drive  down  some  cows  to  drink  up  the  water.  Their  efforts 
have  not  been  crowned  with  the  success  they  merit,  for  the 
blotting-pads  (with  their  pores  all  open)  dissolve  as  soon  as 
applied,  and  the  cows  won't  drink  sea-water.  It  is  now  ru- 
mored that  they  intend  to  raise  the  track  about  two  feet  and 
a  half,  but  that  sounds  like  the  preposterous  invention  of  a 
born  liar. 

The  boss  brain -twister  of  the  Post s  puzzle  department, 
having  grown  big  enough  to  go  to  school,  is  giving  away  the 
whole  business  under  the  title  of  "Sanctum  Secrets  of  a 
Puzzle  Editor."  His  first  awful  disclosure  is  how  he  com- 
pounded his  nam  de  plume  from  the  names  of  the  Egyptian 
god,  Canopus,  and  "  Byron's  hero,  Comus."  Why  Byron's 
instead  of  Milton's,  is,  I  suppose,  a  sanctum  secret  quite  en- 
tirely too  very  deucedly  dreadful  for  publication. 

Fear  not,  my  lad  :   confide  thy  secret  say 
To  Jackson's  types — they  never  will  betray: 
For  e'en  the  things  that  all  men  knew  before, 
If  published  in  the  Post,  they  know  no  more. 


"  It  is  well  known  that  the  Russo-Turkish  war  would  never 
have  been  inaugurated  had  it  not  been  for  certain  encourag- 
ing hints  from  Berlin." — Chronicle.  True.  Bismarck  inti- 
mated an  intention  to  keep  the  peace  for  a  few  months, 
whereupon  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan  thought  they  could  ven- 
ture to  gratify  themselves  with  a  little  throat-cutting.  It 
needs  only  a  pacific  assurance  from  Berlin  to  set  all  Europe 
fighting  like  tomcats. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  observe  that  that  great  and  good  man 
Mr.  J.  Madison  Wells,  of  Louisiana,  is  unable  to  contemplate 
the  various  vices  affecting  the  human  heart,  with  that  tran- 
quil and  charitable  toleration  that  conscious  virtue  gives  to  the 
philosophic^  and  ropy  nerves  confer  upon  the  phlegmatic. 
He  accuses  one  man  of  treason,  another  of  murder,  and  a 
third  of  theft;  says  one  has  commitfed  perjury,  one  is  an 
habitual  liar,  and  another  uniformly  drunk.  Now,  if  Mr.  J. 
Madison  Wells  takes  to  rebuking  sin  like  that  it  is  to  he 
feared  that  Mr.  J.  Madison  Satan  will  take  to  committing  it. 
The  latter  gentleman  has  hitherto  been  a  reputable  and  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen,  except  when  provoked  by  just  such  a 
usurpation  of  his  appointed  function  as  the  former  has  now 
accomplished. 

There  was  a  jolly  devil. 

And  his  head  was  pretty  level, 

Except  a  pair  of  horns  upon  his  forehead  ; 

When  he  was  good,  he  was  very,  very  good, 
But  when  he  was  bad  he  was  horrid ! 


Mr.  Bruce,  the  colored  Senator  from  Mississippi,  is  of  the 
cast-iron  conviction  that  he  is  the  last  of  his  race  that  will 
occupy  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  That's  a  pretty 
dark  outlook  for  the  Senate. 


"  Du  Chaillu  says  he  saw  a  chief  in  Africa  who  had  three 
hundred  wives,  yet  all  the  clothing  they  wore  did  not  cost 
him  three  cents  a  year." — Exchange.  I  knew  that  potentate ; 
he  was  always  complaining  about  the  extravagance  1 1  women 
— said  the  exposure  incident  to  their  vain  style  of  dressing 
cost  him  more  money  for  funerals  than  it  w  uld 
get  each  of  them  a  warm,  sensible  suit. 
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LITTLE  JOHNNY'S  MENAGERIE.-VII, 


THE   PIDGIN. 

My  sister  says  no  man  wich  shoots  pidgin  matches  shal 
marry  her,  but  no  man  wude  want  to  marry  her,  I  guess,  as 
long  as  the  pidgin  shootin  held  out,  cos  that  wude  be  fun 
enoughf.  Wen  she  said  it  her  yung  man  got  red  like  a  beat 
but  didn't  say  nothin.  Nex  day  he  ast  my  Uncle  Ned  did 
he  kno  eny  body  wich  wude  like  to  bi  a  jam  up  good  shot 
gun.     Uncle  Ned  he  said : 

"  Ide  like  to  bi  it  my  own  self  if  it  was  a  good  pidgin 
gun,  but  I  gess  it  aim,  cos  it  has  come  mity  ni  spilin  a 
match." 

Some  pidgins  carrys  letters,  same  as  the  post  ofice,  and 
one  time  wen  my  sisters  yung  man  went  to  Sacrament  Oh 
he  cot  one  of  our  pidgins  and  took  it  a  long  for  to  fetch 
back  a  letter  to  her,  jest  for  a  flier.  Nex  day  wenever  that 
girl  herd  the  dore  bel  ring  she  was  jest  wild,  cos  she  thot  it 
was  her  letter  come,  for  her  idee  was  that  the  pidgin  wude 
leave  it  at  the  post  ofice,  for  to  be  deliver  by  the  letter  car- 
ryers.  But  wen  my  mother  tole  her  the  pidgin  must  come 
thru  the  winder,  she  went  and  thru  up  evry  winder  in  the 
hous,  and  it  was  a  cole  day,  and  Franky,  thats  the  baby, 
took  cole  and  come  mity  near  peterin  out.  The  letter  dident 
cum,  but  no  matter,  cos  the  pidgin  went  to  Marysvil,  and  it 
was  printed  in  the  Afifieel.    You  never  see  sech  a  sick  letter! 

THE  GIRAFT. 

One  time  a  man  wich.  had  never  see  a  giraft  was  in  a 
zoolodgical  garden,  and  he  was  passin  a  hous  wich  was  in 
the  garden,  and  a  giraft  wich  was  on  the  other  side  the  hous 
looked  over  the  roof  at  the  man.  The  man  he  dident  say 
any  thing,  cos  he  was  a  smarty,  but  he  went  and  found  the 
keeper  and  ast  him  had  he  lost  a  deer.  The  keeper  he  said 
mebby  so,  and  mebby  not,  the  deers  was  always  hidin  their- 
selfs  a  bout  the  grouns.     Then  the  man  he  said : 

"  You  git  me  a  ladder  and  He  find  your  deer  for  you,  were 
no  body  but  me  wude  ever  think  of  lookin  for  it,  cos  I  use 
to  keep  a  zoolodgical  garden  my  self,  and  I  kno  the  habbits 
of  deers." 

Then  the  keeper,  wich  thot  he  was  crazy,  tole  him  were 
the  ladder  was,  jest  to  git  rid  of  him,  and  the  man  brot  the 
ladder  and  set  it  agin  the  hous,  and  dim  up  to  fetch  down 
the  deer,  for  he  thot  it  was  onto  the  roof.  But  wen  he  got 
on  the  roof  he  seen  the  giraft  in  the  back  yard,  a  eatin  the 
top  off  of  a  hi  tree.  Then  the  man  he  got  down  agin,  and 
carrid  the  ladder  back,  and  went  to  the  keeper,  wich  had  see 
the  hole  pformence,  and  said  : 

a  I  thot  if  I  wude  git  up  real  hi  mebby  I  cude  see  ol  over 
the  ground  an  find  yure  deer  for  you,  but  I  gess  such  a  dam 
fool  as  you  be  aint  worth  the  trubble." 
HOP  TODES. 

Its  jolly  good  fun  I  can  tel  you  for  to  trounce  em.  You 
ballence  a  board  a  cross  a  brick,  and  then  you  put  yure  hop 
tode  onto  one  end  of  the  board,  and  it  winx  its  eye  at  you, 
the  hop  tode  does,  like  sayin  :  "  Wot  a  heap  of  trubble  you 
have  took  for  to  make  me  cumftable.  He  do  as  much  for 
you  some  day  if  I  me  big  fool  enuf." 

But  wen  Billy  fetches  the  other  end  of  the  board  a  wack 
with  the  back  of  a  ax,  and  the  hop  tode  takes  flite  spred  out 
like  a  bird,  only  no  floppin,  it  spiles  the  tode  and  you  got  to 
get  a  fresh  one  for  to  make  cumftable. 

One  day  me  and  Billy  and  Sammy  Doppy  we  was  a  goin 
to  trounce  one,  and  Sammy  he  was  a  holdin  it  on,  wile  Billy 
he  was  gittin  ready  to  strike,  and  I  was  to  give  the  werd  go, 
but  I  give  it  jest  a  little  2  quick,  fore  Sammy  had  got  away, 
and  wen  Billy  let  her  have  it  the  tode  it  flu  up  in  Sammys 
face,  you  never  seen  such  a  site  !  Sammy  he  run  and  hol- 
lered like  the  stomach  ake,  and  his  nose  it  was  flat,  and  were 
the  todes  hine  legs  had  straddle  Sammys  mowth  his  cheeks 
was  blak  an  blu  like  he  was  hit  with  a  wip.  Wen  he  went 
home  to  his  mother  she  said,  "  O,  you  notty,  notty  boy,  you 
ben  a  paintin  a  uther  mushtash  onto  your  face;  dident  I  tel 
you  to  not  ?     Go  and  wosh  it  of  rite  away  1 " 

A  other  time  me  and  Billy  trounced  one,  and  ole  Gaffer 
Peters  was  goin  by  in  the  rode,  and  the  tode  it  cum  down 
wop  on  his  hed  !  Ole  Gaffer  he  was  a  stonish  like  he  never 
was  be  fore  in  ol  his  life,  and  he  looked  at  the  hop  tode  a. 
wile,  and  then  he  looked  up  at  the  clowds,  a  shakin  his  hed, 
and  then  he  see  me  and  Billy  wich  was  offle  fritened,  and  he 
said:  ''Boys,  if  your  mother  has  got  any  close  a  hangin  out 
on  the  line,  you  run  home  and  tel  her  to  take  em  in  this 
minnit !" 

A  man  had  a  wort  on  the  pam  of  his  hand,  and  a  old  Gip- 
sy womman  tole  him  if  he  wude  tuch  it  to  a  tode  stool,  wen 
the  tode  stool  dide  the  wort  wude  go  away.  But  he  cudent 
find  any  tode  stool,  cos  he  dident  know  one  wen  he  seen  it, 
and  a  botany  man  had  the  only  one  in  his  garden,  to  see  how- 
big  it  cude  be  made  to  gro.  And  wen  the  tode  stool  grode, 
the  man's  wort  it  grode,  too,  til  it  was  jest  the  biggest  wort 
in  the  world;  cos  the  botany  man  was  a  havin  the  wort  man 
o!  the  wile  for  his  gardner,  and  the  wort  man  thot  the  tode 
stool  was  a  mushroom  and  handled  it  and  tended  it  all  he 
.new  how. 

Billy  he  says  tode  stools  isent  wot  the  tode  sets  down  on, 

:.  is  jest  called  that.  Wen  my  uncle  Ned  herd  him  say  it 
e  said:  "  Billy,  wot  docs  they  set  down  on  ?  " 


Wen  Billy  he  cudent  tell,  my  uncle  Ned  he  fround  black, 
like  thunder  clowds,  and  he  said: 

"  Billy,  fokes  like  you,  that  goes  round  a  sayin  taint  so,  and 
no  such  thing,  and  its  ol  bosh,  and  yet  not  explainin  how  it 
is,  are  infidels,  and  infidels  is  a  theef  !  " 

Then  I  spoke  up  and  said:  "  Uncle  Ned,  mebby  the  todes 
don't  set  down  at  all,"  and  he  turned  onto  me,  uncle  Ned  did, 
and  said:  "You  pcssilent  atheist !"  and  was  a  lukin  for  sum 
thing  to  let  fly  at  me,  but  I  hooked  it  into  the  hous  mity 
lively  I  can  tel  you. 

Todes  catches  flies  with  their  tung,  wich  is  some  like  a 
long  red  fish  worm  but  more  like  litenin,  only  more  gum  onto 
it.  The  fli  wil  be  standin  a  rubbin  its  hine  legs  to  gather, 
and  a  thinkin  wot  a  fine  fli  it  is.  and  the  hop  tode  a  scttin 
some  dissance  away  like  it  was  a  sleep.  Wile  you  are  lookin 
at  the  fli  ol  to  once  it  aint  there.  Then  the  hop  tode  he 
looks  up  at  you  solem  out  of  his  eyes,  like  he  said:  "  Wots 
be  come  of  that  there  fli  ?"     But  you  kno  he  et  it. 

Some  todes  lives  in  the  water  like  frogs,  and  there  is  a 
spotty  feller  lives  in  trees.  Thisn  hollers  like  a  red  Ingin 
and  then  chuckles  to  hisself  to  think  there  wasent  anything 
the  matter. 

THE  SHARK. 

Jack  Brily,  the  sailor,  says  wile  his  ship  was  come  to  an- 
chor at  Sandy  Ague  the  nigger  cook  was  missin,  and  no  body 
kanew  wot  had  be  come  of  him,  and  wile  the  fokes  on  the 
ship  was  ol  talkin  a  bout  it  and  evry  feller  givin  his  vews,  the 
post  offis  man  come  on  the  ship  with  a  letter  for  the  cook. 
The  captin  he  said,  "  Take  it  back,  he  aint  here,"  but  a  sailor 
wich  hadent  spoke  he  tuched  his  hat  and  said  give  him  the 
letter  and  he  wude  deliver  it.  So  it  was  giv  to  the  sailor, 
and  he  stuck  it  on  a  iron  hook,  and  let  it  down  in  the  water 
with  a  rope,  and  a  big  shark  snatched  it  like  litenin ! 
Then  they  hawled  the  shark  on  board,  and  wen  the  shark 
was  cut  open  there  was  the  nigger  cook  in  its  belly. 

Once  there  was  a  shark  follerin  a  ship  for  some  body  to 
die,  and  the  captin  said :  "  He  fix  you,  my  fine  feller,  seef  I 
dont,  jest  for  to  sho  the  folly  of  super  stishtion." 

So  the  captin  fild  a  long  bag  with  broken  bottles,  and  old 
iron,  and  chunks  of  stone  cole,  and  marlin  spikes,  and  a  can 
of  wite  lead  for  makin  paint,  and  sode  the  bag  up  in  canvas, 
like  it  was  a  ded  body,  and  had  the  ship  hove  to,  and  mus- 
tered ol  hands  and  made  the  chaplin  read  the  berry  all  ser- 
vice. Wen  it  was  read  they  slid  the  bag  off  a  plank,  and  the 
shark  had  it  down  so  quick  it  never  got  wet !  Then  they  all 
yeld  with  laughf,  but  in  a  minute  or  2  the  shark  was  follerin 
on,  jest  the  same  as  before,  and  a  pickin  its  teeths  like  it  had 
et  lunch  at  its  club,  and  a  week  after,  wen  the  captin  dide 
and  the  berry  all  servis  was  red,  there  was  that  shark  a  takin 
a  pious  intrest  in  wot  the  chaplin  was  a  sayin. 

Jack  Brily,  the  sailor,  says  wen  the  ship  is  becallumed  the 
sharks  will  come  to  the  top  of  the  woter  and  role  over  on 
their  backs,  as  lazy  as  lords,  and  turn  up  their  big  eyes  to  the 
sailors,  very  lovin,  like  thay  said  : 

"  Hullo,  shipmates,  wy  dont  you  come  down,  and  lets 
have  a  good  swim  ?  " 

But  the  sailors  thay  know  how  it  would  be  if  thay  did. 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD  FAVORITES. 


LITERATURE. 


A  new  quarterly  magazine  called  The  Quill  has  made  its 
appearance  in  London. 


Hacklander,  ■ "  the  Dickens  of  Germany,"  has  received 
from  a  single  publisher  during  the  past  twenty-six  years  the 
sum  of  $60,000. 


The  Aihencenm  thinks  that  the  most  tine  and  vivid  pic- 
ture of  Queen  Anne's  reign  is  to  be  found  in  Thackeray's 
romance  of  Esmond. 


Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  the  author  of  dux's  Baby,  will 
shortly  begin  the  publication  of  a  story,  in  monthly  parts,  to 
be  called  Jobsows  Enemies. 


A  Histo?y  of 'Opinions  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of 
Retribution,  by  Edward  Beecher,  D.D.,  will  be  published 
shortly  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


The  diary  of  Napoleon  kept  by  him  during  his  captivity  at 
St.  Helena,  which,  subsequent  to  his  death,  found  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  Surgeon  Arnott,  will  shortly  be  published. 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  an  American  residing  in  Antwerp, 
Belgium,  has  offered  a  prize  of  twelve  hundred  francs  for  the 
best  essay  upon  the  means  of  establishing  international  arbi- 
tration in  regard  to  war. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  has  been  nominated  the  President  of 
the  Scientific  Association  of  France,  founded  by  the  late  M. 
le  Verrier,  under  whose  direction  250,000  francs  were  dis- 
pensed for  the  progress  of  science  during  the  past  three 
years. 


X.-THE    CLOSING  SCENE. 


[The  following  is  pronounced  by  the  Westminster  Review  lo  be  unquestionably 
the  finest  American  poem  <jver  wriuen.l 

Within  the  sober  realm  of  leafless  trees, 

The  russet  year  inhaled  the  dreamy  air, 
Like  some  tanned  reaper  in  his  hour  of  case. 

When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare. 

The  gray  barns,  looking  from  the  hazy  hills 
O'er  the  dim  waters  widening  in  the  vales, 

Sent  down  the  air  a  greeting  to  ,thc  mills 
On  the  dull  thunder  of  alternate  flails. 

All  sights  were  mellowed  and  all  sounds  subdued, 

The  hills  seemed  further  and  the  streams  sang  low; 
As  in  a  dream,  the  distant  woodman  hewed 
His  winter  log  with  many  a  muffled  blow. 

The  embattled  forests,  erewhile  armed  in  gold, 
Their  banners  bright  with  every  martial  hue, 

Now  stood,  like  some  sad  beaten  host  of  old. 
Withdrawn  afar  in  Time's  remotest  blue. 

On  slumberous  wings  the  vulture  tried  his  flight, 

The  dove  scarce  heard  his  sighing  mate's  complaint, 

And,  like  a  star  slow  drowning  in  the  light, 

The  village  church -vane  seemed  to  pale  and  faint. 

The  sentinel  cock  upon  the  hillside  ciew — 
Crew  thrice,  and  all  was  stiller  than  before — 

Silent  till  some  replying  wanderer  blew 

His  alien  horn,  and  then  was  heard  no  more. 

Where  erst  the  jay  within  the  elm's  tall  crest 

Made  garrulous  trouble  round  the  unfledged  young ; 

And  where  the  oriole  hung  her  swaying  nest. 
By  every  light  wind  like  a  censer  swung  ; 

Where  sang  the  noisy  masons  of  the  eaves, 

The  busy  swallows  circling  ever  near, 
Foreboding,  as  the  rustic  mind  believes. 

An  early  harvest  and  a  plenteous  year; 

Where  every  bird  which  charmed  the  vernal  feast 
Shook  the  sweet  slumber  from  its  wings  at  morn, 

To  warn  the  reapers  of  the  rosy  east — 

All  now  was  songless,  empty,  and  forlorn. 

Alone,  from  out  the  stubble,  piped  the  quail. 

And  croaked  the  crow  through  all  the  dreary  gloom ; 
Alone  the  pheasant,  drumming  in  the  vale, 

Made  echo  to  the  distant  cottage  loom. 

There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom  upon  the  bowers ; 

The  spiders  wove  their  thin  shrouds  night  by  night  ; 
The  thistle-down,  the  only  ghost  of  flowers, 

Sailed  slowly  by — passed  noiseless  out  of  sight 

Amid  all  this,  in  this  most  cheerless  air, 

And  where  the  woodbine  sheds  upon  the  porch 

Its  crimson  leaves,  as  if  the  year  stood  there 
Firing  the  floor  with  his  inverted  torch — 

Amid  all  this,  the  centre  of  the  scene, 

The  white-haired  matron,  with  monotonous  tread, 

Plied  her  swift  wheel,  and  with  her  joyless  mien 
Sat  like  a  Fate,  and  watched  the  flying  thread. 

She  had  known  Sorrow.     He  had  walked  with  her, 
Oft  supped,  and  broke  with  her  the  ashen  crust  ; 

And  in  the  dead  leaves  still  she  heard  the  stir 
Of  his  black  mantle  trailing  in  the  dust. 

While  yet  her  cheek  was  bright  with  summer  bloom. 
Her  country  summoned,  and  she  gave  her  all ; 

And  twice  War  bowed  to  her  his  sable  plume — 
Re -gave  the  swords  to  rust  upon  her  wall. 

Re-gave  the  swords — but  not  the  hand  that  drew, 

And  struck  for  liberty  the  dying  blow ; 
Nor  him  who,  to  his  sire  and  country  true. 

Fell  'mid  the  ranks  of  the  invading  foe. 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  droning  wheel  went  on, 
Like  the  low  murmur  of  a  hive  at  noon ; 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  memory  of  the  gone 

Breathed  through  her  lips  a  sad  and  tremulous  tune. 

At  last  the  thread  was  snapped — her  head  was  bowed; 

Life  dropped  the  distaff  through  his  hands  serene ; 
And  loving  neighbors  smoothed  her  careful  shroud, 

While  Death  and  Winter  closed  the  autumn  scene. 


George  W.  Greenwood,  of  New  York,  has  issued  the  first 
number  of  an  American  reprint  of  the  London  Saturday  Re- 
view, proposing  to  continue  it  at  four  dollars  per  year,  each 
number  to  appear,  with  the  original  date,  about  twelve  days 
after  its  publication  in  London. 


A  wild  and  inconsequent  volume,  entitled  The  Martyrdom 
of  Man,  is  having  some  vogue  in  England.  Here  is  one  of 
its  aphdristic  sayings :  "  Life  is  bottled  sunshine,  and  Death 
is  the  silent-footed  butler  who  draws  the  cork."  This  may 
properly  be  called  the  climax  of  absurdity. . 


Montgomery  Blair  has  written  to  a  friend  in  Fulton,  Mo., 
announcing  his  intention  of  writing  a  history  of  the  adminis- 
trations of  Jackson  and  Lincoln,  the  work  being  undertaken 
because  of  the  opportunity  it  will  afford  him  of  putting  his 
father  in  his  true  position  respecting  the  great  events  and  die 
great  men  of  his  day. 


4  Wagjier  Lexicon-Dictionary  of Incivility 'has  been  pub- 
lished in  Leipsic,  containing,  the  title  page  announces, 
"coarse,  scornful,  odious,  and  slanderous  expressions  which 
have  been  used  against  Meister  Richard  Wagner,  his  works, 
and  his  disciples,  by  enemies  and  railers,  collected  for  the 
minds  amusement  in  idle  hours,  by  William  Tappert." 


A  Prussian  general,  not  long  ago,  twitted  Princess  Metter- 
nich  on  her  admiration  of  French  wit  and  ingenuity,  declar- 
ing that  he  failed  to  find  these  traits  as  strong  as  they  had 
been  represented. 

"  Give  what  you  will  to  French  people,"  answered  the 
princess,  "and  I  wager  they  will  make  of  it  something  pret- 
ty, elegant,  and  witty." 

"  Well,  princess,"  said  the  general,  with  scornful  compla- 
cency, "here  is  a  white  hair  I  find  on  my  uniform.  I  give 
it  to  you  carte  blanche.     Send  it  to  Paris." 

The  lady  accepted  the  challenge,  and  sent  the  hair  straight- 
way to  a  Paris  jeweler,  telling  him  it  was  to  be  made  into  a 
gift  for  a  Prussian.  A  week  afterward  she  received  a  casket, 
which  she  presented  to  the  general,  saying,  ironically: 

"  Pray  to  God  that  your  hair  may  not  break." 

It  contained  a  massive  gold  necklace,  with  a  medallion,  on 
which  were  enameled  the  arms  of  Prussia;  to  the  medallion 
were  suspended,  by  the  white  hair,  two  smaller  lockets  in 
black  enamel,  on  which  were  inscribed,  in  tricolor  letters, 
formed  of  rubies,  sapphires  and  diamonds,  these  words: 
"  Lorraine-Alsace." 


A  noted  duelist  died  recently  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris. 
When  the  old  man  lay  dying  in  the  hospital,  a  priest  was 
sent  for  to  afford  him  the  last  consolations  of  religion.  The 
worthy  father  did  not  spare  to  tell  him  frankly  in  what  con- 
dition he  was,  how  obnoxious  to  Heaven  was  the  desperate 
life  he  had  led,  and  the  necessity  for  his  prompt  and  thorough 
repentance.  When  the  good  priest  had  left  him,  Cadoudal 
beckoned  feebly  to  a  friend  who  was  watching  by  his  bed- 
side, and  whispered,  hoarsely:  "  Take  down  that  priest's  ad- 
dress. He  has  used  language  to  me  that  I  won't  take  from 
any  man  living.     If — I — get  over — this — I — will — send — a — 

couple — of— friends — to — him — with — a — chal ."      And 

before  he  could  finish  the  sentence  the  veteran  duelist  was 
dead,  

Joaquin  Miller  is  said  to  be  writing  a  new  play,  in  which 
the  most  startling  characters  are  a  number  of  cannibals, 
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THE  MINSTREL'S  CURSE, 


From  the  German  of  Ludwig:  Uhland. 


In  ages  old  and  ancient  shone  a  castle  great  and  grand, 
A  shining  pile  of  splendor,  to  the  blue-girt  ocean  strand, 
Emvreathed  with  fragrant  gardens  of  bewildering  perfume, 
Wherein  the  fountains  leaped  and  played  in  rainbow-tinted  bloom. 

A  mighty  and  renowned  king  this  castle  claimed  his  own, 
And  therein  reigned  in  gloom  and  dread  upon  a  tyrant's  throne; 
His  every  thought  was  terror  and  his  glances  black  with  hate, 
His  every  word  was  torture  and  his  pen  the  sword  of  fate. 

There  came  once  to  this  castle's  gate  a  noble  minstrel- pair, 
And  one  had  flowing  locks  of  gold  and  one  had  hoary  hair ; 
The  ancient,  bearing  high  the  harp,  a  noble  steed  bestrode. 
The  youth  pressed  on  with  joyous  step  beside  him  as  he  rode. 

The  gray-beard  spoke  unto  the  youth  :  "My  son,  the  hour  is  nigh  ; 
Remember  all  the  solemn  strains  that  in  thy  powers  lie ; 
Let  melting  grief  and  rapture  blend  within  thy  thrilling  tone, 
That  we,  please  heaven,  yet  may  move  the  monarch's  heart  of  stone." 

And  soon  within  the  castle  hall  the  minstrel -twain  were  seen, 
3efore  the  throne  whereon  reposed  the  monarch  and  his  queen ; 
And  he,  Aurora -like,  in  robes  of  bloody  crimson  gleams. 
And  she  with  brow  of  tender  light,  as  of  the  moon's  soft  beams. 

The  old  man  twined  his  master-hand  the  shining  chords  among, 
The  music  swelled,  and  ever  more  and  more  divinely  rung; 
And  soared  aloft  the  stripling's  voice  with  heavenly  strength  and  fire, 
While  the  master  sang  amid  it  like  a  muffled  spirit- choir. 

The  minstrels  sang  of  spring  and  love,  of  happy,  golden  days, 
Of  valor  and  of  liberty,  of  holiness  and  praise. 
They  sang  of  all  and  every  joy  that  thrills  the  mortal  breast. 
Of  all  that  lifts  the  human  heart,  the  lofty  and  the  blest. 

The  hollow -hearted  courtier  throng  forgot  each  scoff  and  jeer; 
The  sternest  of  the  men-at-arms  raised  upward  eyes  of  fear; 
With  tears  of  rapture  and  of  grief  the  fair  queen's  eyes  o'erflowed, 
As  from  her  breast  the  rosebud  on  the  minstrel  she  bestowed. 

"My  people  thou  hast  tempted;    wilt  now  allure  my  bride?" 
In  trembling  and  in-  frenzied  wrath  the  raging  monarch  cried. 
He  hurled   his   sword ;    it  flashing   flew  and  pierced  the  stripling 

where  he  stood. 
When  started  forth,  not  floods  of  song,  but  crimson  tides  of  blood. 

i 
The  list'ning  throng  dispersed  in  fear  as  scattered  by  the  storm, 
And  in  his  master's  arms  reposed  the  minstrel's  lifeless  form. 
He  bound  the  mande- shrouded  corse  upon  the  charger  tall, 
And  led  the  steed  and  burden  dread  without  the  castle  wall. 

And  there,  before  the  lofty  gate,  the  hoary  minstrel  stayed ; 
'     There  grasped  his  priceless  harp  —  the  pearl  of  all  that  man  had 
made — 
And  crushed  it  there  with  frenzied  force  upon  the  shining  stone, 
And  wildly  through  the  court  and  hall  rang  out  his  awful  tone : 

"Woe!   woe  to  you,  ye  haughty  halls!      May  never  minstrel  strain, 
In  music  or  in  song,  resound  throughout  your  walls  again  ! 
But  only  fearful  sighs  and  groans,  and  trembling  tread  of  slaves, 
Until  destruction  whelms  you  all  beneath  her  'venging  waves! 

*'  Woe   to  you,   gardens  blooming  'neath   May's   sunshine   soft  and 
mild ! 
For  here  I  show  the  face  disfigured  of  this  murdered  child. 
That,  beholding,  ye  may  wither,  the  fountains  cease  their  play. 
And  together  lie  in  ruin  till  resurrection's  day. 

"Dark  assassin,  woe  to  thee — curse  to  minstrelsy  and  song! 
In  vain  for  crimson  glory  shall  thy  wretched  spirit  long. 
Thy  name  shall  be  forgotten,  deep  plunged  in  the  dark  unknown. 
And  lost  in  empty  nothing,  like  the  echo  of  a  groan ! " 

The  hoary  seer  hath  spoken  now,  the  fates  accept  the  trust, 

And  walls  and  halls  are  lying  low  in  ruin  and  in  dust ; 

But  one  majestic  column  stands,  emblem  of  glory  past. 

And  this  may  bend  its  shattered  form  before  the  midnight  blast. 

And  now,  where  once  a  garden  bloomed,  behold  a  barren  land ; 
For  never  tree  doth  cast  a  shade  nor  fountain  pierce  the  sand. 
The  monarch's  name  is  glorified  in  no  heroic  verse, 
Abhorred,  forgotten,  and  despised — and  this  the  minstrel's  curse. 
Santa  Rosa,  February  18,  187S.  George  Homer  Meyer. 


ROSINA.-THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  KING, 


On  an  autumnal  eve,  in,  no  matter  what  year,  a  hunting 
party  had  bivouacked  in  Yalasco.  In  the  Abruzzi,  they  might 
have  been  taken  for  banditti;  but  in  the  Piedmontese  Alps, 
there  was  no  mistaking  them  for  what  they  were  not.  The 
site  of  their  encampment  was  romantic.  Yalasco  is  a  circu- 
lar basin,  at  the  utmost  limits  of  the  pine  region.  Snow  peaks 
wall  it  round.  The  bottom  of  the  round  vale  presents  a 
perfectly  level  surface,  and  is  covered  with  short  green  pas- 
turage. From  perpendicular  rocks  the  Gesso  leaps  down, 
and,  after  winding  half-way  round  the  valley,  disappears  in 
the  direction  of  Valdieri.  Hardy  Sardinian  nags,  at  the  time 
when  this  story  opens,  browsed  near  the  foot  of  the  torrent. 
Between  a  couple  of  tents,  no  better  than  what  soldiers  sleep 
under,  fowling-pieces  were  stacked.  A  pot,  suspended,  ac- 
cording to  the  primitive  gipsy  method,  from  three  iron  rods, 
triangularly  placed,  gave  out  appetizing  fumes.  In  it 
seethed  a  hotch-potch  of  four-footed  game  and  garlic.  From 
the  panniers  of  a  mountain-pony  a  serving-man  unloaded  tin 
goblets  and  platters  of  the  same  homely  metal,  which  he 
handed  to  the  hunters,  who,  wrapped  in  brown  goat-hair 
rugs  and  military  cloaks,  were  seated  on  the  ground  around 
the  seething  pot.  While  waiting  for  the  savor}7  ragout  to  be 
transferred  to  their  platters,  they  ate,  with  the  gusto  of  school- 
boys, bits  of  bread,  which  they  cut  with  pocket-knives  from 
hunks  that  had  been  distributed  among  them  by  the  custo- 
dian of  the  panniers.  As  the  pot  went  on  boiling,  and  they 
went  on  swallowing  bread,  they  looked  inquisitively  at  each 
other,  and  at  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  seated  on  a  block  of 
granite,  who  stared  vacantly  at  the  fumes  ascending  from  be- 
neath the  lid.  Their  glances  were  susceptible  of  being  thus 
read  :  "  He  is  in  a  brown  study.  Which  of  us  is  to  shake  him 
up?"  At  length  the  senior  member  of  the  band,  a  grizzly, 
weather-beaten  Piedmontese  gentleman,  with  the  prompt, 
sharp  eye  of  one  who  had  hunted  chamois  from  his  boyhood, 
said :  "  How  long  will  the  Captain  allow  us  to  be  tantalized  ? 
We  are  all  ravenous.  The  air  is  keen,  and  we  have  had  a 
long  ride  up  from  Moncalieri.  It  is  time  for  our  chief  to  give 
the  signal  to  Baptisto  to  dish." 

'( Contagg !     Why  have  you,  my  friends,  let  me  keep  you 
Baptisto  !     Dispatch's   the   word  '. 


waiting  r    Baptisto '.     Dispatch's   the   word '.     Let   us   taste 
the  ibex,  and  hand  round  the  can  of  wine: 

The  ragout  was  speedily  baled  out  on  platters  by  means  of  I  man  to^leave  her  to  her  despair.0  The  bag  of"  coins 


tain."  This  personage  was  dressed  in  a  corduroy  shooting- 
jacket  and  continuations.  He  wore  leggings  reaching  to  the 
knees,  strong  shoes,  the  soles  of  which  were  studded  with 
spike-headed  nails,  and  a  soft  felt  hat,  ornamented  with  an 
eagle's  feather.  His  clothes  were  a  loose  fit,  and  carelessly 
put  on.  A  beautifully-chased  silver  whistle  hung  from  a 
chain  which  was  passed  round  his  neck.  The  Captain 
wore  a  martial  air.  There  was  no  reason,  if  one  analyzed 
him,  piecemeal,  why  he  should  not  have  been  vulgar.  His 
nose  was  violently  retrousse,  anrl  lumpy  at  the  end,  the  under 
lip  heavy,  and  the  chin  fleshy  and  of  undecided  outline;  a 
deep  moustache,  carried  across  the  face,  and  twisted  at  the 
ends  like  that  of  it povero  Diavolo  of  the  Yenetian  carnivals, 
hid  the  upper  lip.  No  capacity  for  command  was  shown  in 
a  pair  of  small  blue  protuberant  eyes.  They  were  kindly, 
honest,  and  at  times  expressed  keen  insight  into  the  motives 
of  other  men.  Taken  in  detail,  the  Captain  might  have  been 
a  bumpkin  squire,  who  had  seen  military  sen-ice.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  he  was  one  of  Nature's  noblemen.  His  mien  was 
proud  and  bold,  his  manner  frank  and  simple.  A  certain 
roughness  of  address  did  not  ill-become  him.  Among  the 
felines,  ophidians,  and  other  venomous  and  rapacious  tribes 
which  poets  have  represented  as  wearing  the  mask  of  hu- 
manity, he  would  have  been  a  canine.  He  had  the  dog's 
virtues,  and,  as  nothing  in  this  world  is  perfect,  the  dog's  de- 
fects as  well. 

The  Captain  was  a  voracious,  and  not  a  clean,  eater.  He 
soon  appeased  his  hunger.  At  the  close  of  the  repast  he 
stood  up,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  on  the  point  of  making  a 
great  decision,  thus  spoke  :  "  My  friends,  and  you,  my  loyal 
mentor,  Delia  Rocca,  I  shall  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in 
drinking  to  the  sweet  Alpine  rose — the  mirafiori,  which  wants 
no  gardeners  culture.  1  have  this  day  taken  a  supreme  res- 
olution. Rosina  was,  when  I,  as  you  know,  first  took  shelter 
in  her  brave  fathers  cottage,  betrothed  to  a  forester  of  Chiesi. 
She  forsook  him  for  il  Capitano  Bozono,  who,  to  win  her, 
promised  her  marriage — perhaps  too  lightly.  But  he  pledged 
his  word  to  the  poor  girl,  who  thinks  him  still  an  obscure 
officer  of  Bersaglieri.  There  is  now  a  strong  reason  why  it 
should  be  an  infamous  betrayal  not  to  redeem  it."  Observ- 
ing that  concern  and  disapproval  were  painted  on  some  of 
the  faces,  and  notably  on  that  of  the  veteran,  Delia  Rocca, 
"the  Captain"  warmly  said:  "Even  without  this  reason,  I 
should  marry  her.  A  promise  is  a  promise,  no  matter  to 
whom  it  is  made.  I  am  not  the  man  to  break  mine.  I  shall 
never  impose  the  woman  of  my  choice  upon  you.  I  believe 
her  to  be  without  ambition,  and  know  her  to  be  frank  and 
honest.  If  she  is  a  simple  peasant,  I  am  u?i  buszuro,  who  is 
not  at  home  in  the  company  of  fine  ladies.  Rosina  will  be 
content,  when  she  learns  who  I  really  am,  and  weds  me,  to 
live  in  the  shadow7  of  the  throne,  on  which  I  solemnly  prom- 
ise you  she  shall  never  mount.  In  drinking  to  her  health, 
you  will  drink  to  my  happiness.     Ewiva  la  Rosa  dell'  Alpi  ! :: 

You  have  guessed  that  "  il  Capitano  Bozono  "  was  "  il  Re 
Galantuomo,"  and  was  weaving  into  his  life  the  romance  of 
"  The  Pretty  Girl  Milking  the  Cow."  In  his  excursions  in 
the  Alps,  to  hunt  the  chamois,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drop- 
ping his  Royal  title,  and  taking  a  by  the  million  long-for- 
gotten ancestral  name.  The  Princess  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
sprang  from  Boson,  King  of  Aries,  who  reigned  over  the 
South  of  France,  contemporaneously  with  England's  Alfred. 
La  Rosa  dell'  Alpi  was  a  daughter  of  a  ranger  in  the  Brig- 
nole  woods,  who  had  been  a  drum-major  in  the  Piedmontese 
army.  The  maiden  was  robust  and  fair.  Taking  shelter  in 
her  father's  cottage  from  a  storm,  the  King  saw  her  enter 
with  a  pail  on  head.  Her  upraised  arm,  and  the  well-poised 
attitude  in  which  she  advanced  towards  the  dresser,  threw 
out  the  sculptural  beauties  of  her  form.  Victor  Emanuel 
became  a  frequent  visitor  of  the  chalet.  He  told  the  girl,  in 
the  stolen  interviews  he  had  with  her,  that  he  was  a  widower 
oppressed  with  heavy  cares.  In  one  of  his  visits,  she  ap- 
prised him  that  she  was  going  to  be  married  to  Guiseppe 
Forli,  a  swain  of  her  own  condition.  Ere  the  day  came 
round,  the  handsome  Rosina  had  changed  her  mind.  Cap- 
tain Bosono  had  gained  her  heart  and  confidence,  and  prom- 
ised to  make  her  his  wife.  There  were  family  reasons — very 
grave  ones — which  prevented  him  from  taking  her  imme- 
diately before  the  Syndic  of  her  commune,  and  the  priest. 
At  the  close  of  a  long  journey,  which  he  was  obliged  to  take, 
he  would  fulfill  his  promise. 

Rosina  felt  she  had  not  to  do  with  a  shilly-shally  Faust. 
Nor  was  she  a  lymphatic  Gretchen,  to  crush  whom  the  abuse 
of  relations  and  village  slander  were  potent.  When  she 
rejected  Guiseppe,  she  stoutly  refused  to  explain  her  motives. 
Soon  after  his  rejection  she  disappeared,  taking  with  her  a 
bundle  of  clothes  and  her  trinkets.  A  letter,  in  an  unknown 
hand,  stated  that  she  would  not  return  to  her  fathers  until 
she  was  the  wife  of  the  man  she  loved.  He  had  given  her  a 
homely  chalet  and  some  cows  to  manage  for  him  near  Val- 
dieri, where  the  King  kept  his  stud  of  Sardinian  cobs.  But 
these  facts  she  did  not  mention,  or  rather  the  person  who 
acted  as  her  scribe. 

Rosina  did  not  know  how  to  write.  Her  ignorance  facili- 
tated the  execution  of  a  State  intrigue  against  her  happiness. 
She  had  not  been  many  days  in  her  new  habitation,  when  a 
letter  was  brought  her  from,  the  bearer  said,  "  il  Capitano." 
The  writer  notified  that  an  insuperable  obstacle  stood  in 
the  way  of  their  marriage.  The  messenger  charged  with  this 
epistle  was  also  commissioned  to  give  her  a  bag  filled  with 
gold  pieces  for  her  dowry.  He  let  fall,  as  if  in  loose  talk,  to  the 
dumbfoundered  Contadina,  that  her  lover  was  one  of  those 
sheep  which  leave  wool  on  every  bush  ;  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  his  children  he  had  married  a  rich  woman  of  his  own 
station.  Adroitly  the  strange  man  took  advantage  of  the 
girl's  wounded  pride,  when  it  began  to  react  against  her  be- 
wilderment, to  insinuate  that  a  deceived  woman  best  avenges 
herself  by  forgetting  the  deceiver.  Rosina  was  young  and  had 
a  fortune  in  her  face.  There  was  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  were  caught.  The  messenger  had  a  cousin,  who  farmed 
a  risiere  at  Leri,  as  fine  a  fellow  as  there  was  in  Piedmont, 
who  wanted  a  wife.  If  Rosina  had  an  incumbrance,  he 
would  overlook  it  for  the  sake  of  her  dowry.  In  the  habit  of 
hearing  from  il  Capitano  noble  feelings,  expressed  with  a 
simple  sincerity,  which  went  straight  to  her  heart,  and  drew 
from  it  hidden  treasures  of  tenderness  and  enthusiasm,  the 
Contadina  listened  with  disgust  and  burning  indignation  to 
the  hints  thrown  out  to  her.  With  the  majesty  of  an  of- 
fended queen,  she  opened  the  cottage  door,  and  ordered  the 

was 


noticed  to  fling  them  after  the  messenger.  Evening  faded 
into  night,  night  brightened  into  morning,  and  the  day  re- 
vived the  provident  instinct  of  the  Alpine  peasant.  After  all, 
thought  the  abandoned  Contadina,  the  child  is  his.  Why 
not  keep  the  money  he  sends  me  to  prepare  for  it  a  soft 
cradle  ? 

Poor  Rosina  !  To  the  storm  of  indignation  succeeded  de- 
pression. She  worked  at  her  dairy  and  her  needle,  without 
exactly  knowing  what  she  did.  There  was  no  consolation 
to  be  had  in  writing  harrowing  letters,  since  the  alphabet  was 
a  mystery  to  the  hapless  girl.  Pride  withheld  her  from 
taking  the  women  living  near  into  her  confidence,  or  letting 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  Commune,  who  wrote  letters  for  the 
unlearned,  for  a  small  fee,  suspect  her  condition.  She  had 
never  been  away  from  the  mountains,  and  November  was  no 
time  to  journey  to  Turin.  The  priest,  to  whom  she  confessed 
her  sorrows,  exhorted  her  to  forget  the  past,  and  take  the 
Leri  farmer.  He  dissuaded  her  from  going  after  a  man  who 
was  the  husband  of  another  woman.  Unless,  in  the  tribunal 
of  confession,  she  had  to  remain  dumb,  to  hide  her  anguish, 
and  to  suppress  her  jealous  rage.  Life,  that  had  appeared 
to  her  all  ruddy,  took  a  dull,  leaden  hue.  The  crackling  fire 
threw  out  for  her  no  animating  glow.  To  hear  a  laugh,  was 
worse  to  her  than  to  listen  to  a  dirge.  Rosina  felt  that  she 
and  laughter  had  for  ever  parted  company.  Her  sole  pleas- 
ure, and  it  was  a  sad  one,  was  to  sit  at  a  casement,  and  fix 
her  eyes  on  a  distant  mountain,  which  her  lover  had  crossed 
in  going  from  her.  This  lasted  three  weeks,  which  seemed 
an  age  to  a  woman  unable  to  write  or  talk.  The  messenger 
came  back,  the  priest  advised,  and  the  Leri  farmer  was  ac- 
cepted. The  day  following  the  one  on  which  the  marriage 
took  place,  the  bridegroom  went  to  track  a  coney,  and  never 
returned. 

It  has  to  be  explained  how  the  Contadina  was  sacrificed  to 
the  raison  d'etat.  When  a  member  of  the  fAinting  party,  be- 
fore whom  the  king  announced  his  intention  to  marry  la  Rosa 
dell'  Alpi,  returned  to  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  he  sought  out 
the  President  of  his  Majesty's  Council,  an  astute  lawyer. 
On  informing  him  of  what  he  had  heard,  the  Minister  pro- 
posed to  concert  with  the  Padre  Gioberti  and  Cavour.  It 
would  be  a  hard  case  if  "  the  King's  Puss-in-Boots,"  a  priest, 
and  a  lawyer  could  not  stop  a  marriage  which  would  be  a 
crying  scandal.  The  three  opined  that  to  break  the  pledge 
was  a  lesser  evil  than  to  keep  it.  Victor  Emanuel  was 
away.  Cavour  went  after  him.  Absence  and  the  ennui  of 
courtly  feasts  had  rooted  the  king  deeper  in  love.  He  heard 
impatiently  the  remonstances  of  his  great  counselor,  argued 
that  Rosina  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  public  interest, 
and,  when  driven  to  a  corner,  fell  back  on  his  promise,  than 
to  break  which  he  swore  by  all  the  saints  in  his  pedigree,  he 
would  rather  abdicate. 

Cavour  was  almost  brought  round  to  let  the  king  have  his 
way  in  peace.  The  Padre  and  the  lawyer  were  not.  They 
sent  the  emissary  to  the  mountain  cottage,  on  the  errand  I 
have  told  you.  Letters  to  Rosina  were  seized  in  the  post- 
office.  The  Leri  farmer  was  a  malefactor,  condemned  for 
life  to  imprisonment.  Not  to  let  him  get  in  the  king's  way, 
he  was  sent  across  the  frontier  on  the  day  of  his  disappear- 
ance, and  menaced  with  the  execution  of  his  sentence  if  he 
returned  to  Italy. 

Victor  Emanuel  did  not  at  once  find  out  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  fraud  practiced  upon  Rosina.  He  suspected  the 
Duchess  of  Genoa  and  her  husband  to  have  held  the  threads 
of  the  intrigue.  The  monarch  transported  his  Alpine  Flower 
and  her  boy  from  Valdieri  to  a  cottage  in  the  Park  of  Mon- 
calieri. His  daughters,_Clotilde  and  Pia,  married,  he  as- 
signed her  rooms  in  the  Royal  Palace.  She  was  the  King's 
true  friend,  and,  though  of  a  strong  impetuous  temper,  the 
consolation  of  his  anxious  life,  but  never  his  political  adviser. 
In  the  shadow  of  the  throne  she  was  content  to  pass  from 
youth  to  the  verge  of  old  age.  In  sickness,  she  nursed  Victor 
Emanuel  with  skill  and  untiring  devotion.  Twice  she  saved 
his  life  by  turning  out  the  Italian  doctors,  and  following  the 
advice  of  an  English  physician.  In  remembrance  of  his 
courtship,  the  King  gave  her  the  title  of  Countess  de  Mira- 
fiori. At  San  Rossore — the  cascine  in  the  Pine  Forest,  near 
Pisa — he  called  her  to  him  on  his  recovery-  from  pleurisy  and 
fever,  to  tell  her  of  good  news  he  had  received.  The  bandit 
whom  in  an  hour  of  despair  she  had  wedded  was  no  more. 
A  certificate  of  his  death  had  been  forwarded  to  Victor 
Emanuel,  who  said  :  "  The  Alpine  Rose  is  dearer  to  me  than 
when,  long  ago,  I  used  to  hunt  at  Valasco.  Its  petals  are 
faded,  but  they  keep  their  fragrance.  Poverina,  I  am  going 
to  keep  the  pledge  I  gave  you  in  your  innocent  girl-hood. 
In  another  week  you  are  to  be  my  lawful  wife." 

Rosina  lived  on  excellent  terms  with  the  King's  family. 
She  expired  at  La  Mandria  three  days  after  the  death  of  her 
royal  husband.  In  dying  she  asked  her  second  child,  who 
was  with  her,  to  plant  on  her  grave  an  Alpine  rosebush. 


a  little  saucepan,  and  a  can  of  wine  set  before'"  the  Cap- 1  lying  forgotten  on  the  table.     It  was  too  late  when  they  were 


It  is  a  common  and  truthful  observation  that  at  no  time  in 
the  history  of  France  was  the  influence — interference — of 
woman  so  omnipotent  in  governmental  regions  as  recently, 
or  perhaps  up  to  the  advent  of  the  present  Cabinet.  The 
only  king  whose  memory  the  French  respect — Henry  IV. — 
never  permitted  female  influence  to  mix  in  state  affairs,  and 
no  one  doubts  he  was  a  lady's  man.  One  morning  he  ar- 
rived late  at  the  council  of  ministers.  He  apologized  that 
he  had  been  suffering  all  the  nijht  from  a  fever.  "I  am 
aware  of  that,"  said  Sully,  gravely,  "for  I  encountered  it  on 
the  staircase  in  a  green  robe."  Louis  XIII.  also  kept  the 
fair  sex  at  a  respectable  distance;  but  then  he  had  Riche- 
lieu. Louis  XIV.  inaugurated  another  regime;  while  minis- 
ters debated,  Madame  de  Maintenon  sat  by,  knitting,  with  a 
most  innocent  air,  till  the  king,  turning,  solicited,  "What 
does  Voire  Solidite  think?"  and  she  replied  as  her  back- 
stair  advisers  had  ruled — unfortunately  disadvantageous!}' 
for  France.  It  was,  however,  under  Louis  XV.  that  ladies 
ruled  "  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove  " — formed  a  state 
within  a  state.  They  made  ministers,  ambassadors,  gen- 
erals, and  bishops.  A  dashing  colonel  became  a  general ;  a 
young  abbe,  if  handsome,  a  bishop;  and  not  only  were  their 
talents  vouched  for,  but  also  their  morals.  It  is  to  Madame 
de  Pompadour  France  owes  the  Seven  Years'  Wlt,  and  its 
terrible  consequences.  She  boasted  it  was  her  war.  N  \  lady 
of  a  different  character  claimed,  also,  as  her  1 
German  war.  Journalists  under  the  "wcl  bL 
arch  did  not  fare  well  at  the  hands  of  n 
Thus  Frenon  was  imprisoned,,  in  the  time  it  t< 
to  change  her  toilet,  "in  order  that  he  might  ie; 
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INTERCEPTED   LETTERS. 


San  Francisco,  February  22,  1878. 
My  Dear  MADGE:— My  astonishment  at  seeing  my  last  epistle  in 
print  was  supplemented  by  a  little  bit  of  vexation  at  the  refreshing  cool- 
ness of  The  Argonaut  people  in  heading  it  an  "  Intercepted  Letter." 
It  seems  to  me  I  might  have  been  spared  this  humiliation,  and  the 
editor  saved  himself  the  disgrace  of  any  such  announcement.  But  inas- 
much as  neither  my  feelings  nor  the  proprieties  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  only  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  write  a  letter  that,  being 
"intercepted,"  the  intcrcepters  w/7/  not  dare  to  print.  Wrapped  in  this 
blessed  assurance  I  dip  down  deep  into  my  subject.  The  past  week  at  the 
theatres  has  been  an  eventful  one — eventful  because  of  the  production 
of  three  spectacles  covering  the  whole  range  of  dramatic  effect,  and  in- 
cluding the  strictly  moral,  the  religious,  and  the  decidedly  broad  and, 
in  plain  English,  vulgar.  The  moral  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in 
the  shape  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  the  religious  at  the  California  in  a 
French  mangle  of  Paradise  Lost,  called  The  Deluge,  and  the  outre  at 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre  in  the  nakedness  of  the  Forty  Thieves  and  the 
voluptuous  steps  of  the  tabooed  Can-Can.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
for  mc  to  state  that  the  last  mentioned  has  been  blessed  with  larger 
audiences,  and  has  taken  in  more  money,  than  both  the  others  put 
together.  Why?  I  leave  you  to  work  out  the  problem.  Jack  attended 
and  brought  me  home  no  satisfactory  explanation.  He  said  every 
seat  was  full ;  the  parquette  glistening  as  it  always  does  on  such 
occasions  with  a  gorgeous  array  of  aristocratic  heads,  prematurely  and 
horribly  bald,  the  dress  circle  packed  to  an  uncomfortable  extent  with 
stockbrokers  and  sleek  looking  clerks,  the  gallery  crammed  with  howling 
boys,  and  the  wall  ornamented  with  a  select  line  of  masculine  statuary 
who  dropped  carelessly  in  at  the  suggestion  of  the  published  time-table  at 
10:30.  There  was  Judge ,  and  Bank  Director ,  and  railroad  mag- 
nate   ,  three  Front  Street  merchants,  two  Sansome  Street  insurance 

men,  and  my  husband,  all  seated  in  the  same  row  sweating  and  swelter- 
ing through  the  performance  to  its  close.  This  confession  I  wrung  from 
Jack  by  judicious  management.  When  I  upbraided  him  for  going  to 
such  a  performance  he  explained  that  he  simply  accompanied  a  friend 
who  was  curious  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  when  I  railed  at  this  he 
told  me  that  I  was  a  little  fool.  I  humbly  suggested  that  he  had  just 
come  from  the  companionship  of  about  two  thousand  of  them,  and  that 
his  taste  was  about  on  a  level  with  that  of  a  hoodlum,  when  he  broke  the 
back  of  the  impending  domestic  storm  by  intimating  that  women  were 
not  responsible  for  men's  tastes,  or  their  appreciation  of  the  Can-Can. 
He  said  the  dance  has  been  respectable,  and  been  witnessed  by  respect- 
able people.  In  Paris  it  was  customary  to  take  not  only  the  wife  but 
the  children  *to  witness  the  glories  of  Mabille,  and  that  there  was  no 
sense  in  women's  being  so  thoroughly  jealous  of  man's  disposition  to 
look  at  a  stocking.  Then  he  waxed  eloquent,  and  began  to  plead  the  case 
on  general  principles,  and  without  a  retainer.  "  You  don't  object,"  he 
sarcastically  snarled,  "  to  sit  in  the  California  dress  circle  and  see  your 
sex  skip  about  with  their  shins  simply  covered  with  a  pair  of  silk  or  cotton 
tights.     You  could  go,  thousands  of  you,  to  see  Soldene,  and  Sara,  the 

kicker,  and  Slater  with  simply  a gown  on,  and  Annie  Louise  Cary 

dressed  as  a  page,  and  you  never  made  any  objection.  Now,  over  the 
silk  tights  draw  a  pair  of  stockings,  put  on  a  long  dress,  show  the  hem 
of  the  skirt,  and  there  is  an  immediate  'o'erstepping  of  the  bounds  of 
modesty."  I  can't  stand  any  such  inconsistency,  and  I  don't  propose  to 
submit  to  any  such  judgment.  Why,  the  most  artistic  thing  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life  was  a  pair  of  blue  stockings — a  sample  of  some  dealer's  taste  in 
'  the  fancy  hose  department.'  And  the  glimpse  I  had  of  them  was  not 
gained  by  looking  in  any  Kearny  Street  shop  window.  Nor  did  I  see 
these  bas-bleux  dangling  all  shapeless  and  damp  from  some  swaying 
clothes-line,  with  square  cut  calf,  exaggerated  toe,  and  twisted  heel. 
Nor  was  it  amongst  other  neatly  folded  stockings,  in  the  left-hand  cor- 
ner of  a  bureau  top-drawer,  that  these  lay  at  the  time.  No,  maim,  I  saw 
them  filled  with  warm  flesh  and  blood,  the  well-rounded,  cerulean-tint- 
ed covering  of  two  shapely  limbs.  Don't  askme  where  or  how?  Choose 
whether  it  was  at  the  ballet  rehearsal  of  The  Deluge  ;  by  an  accidental 
and  hugely  enjoyed  peep  whilst  going  up  the  hotel  stairs  ;  from  the  sud- 
den lurch  of  an  ill-ballasted  rocking-chair  ;  or  the  ingenuous  exhibition 
of  the  latest  thing  in  hosiery  by  some  dear  anti-prude  to  a  privileged 
admirer.  You  have  chosen?  My  word  and  hers  for  it,  you  have  not 
guessed  the  truth.  But,  Betsy,  they  were  as  pretty  and  artistic  as  a  pic- 
ture. Imagine,  in  the  first  place,  and  as  adjuncts,  two  bronze  colored 
slippers,  the  leather  soft  enough  to  show  on  each  foot  the  outlines  of  five 
well-graduated  and  unsqueezed  toes.  The  insteps,  softly  padded  un- 
derneath, rise  to  full  .Arabian  height,  the  arches  of  the  feet  being  spanned 
by  three  tiny  straps,  and  the  narrow  heels  raised  from  the  ground  by  an 
inch  of  encrimsoned  wood.  Per  se,  and  not  as  indications  '  of  a  re- 
mote charm,'  these  shoes,  like  those  old  Edward  Moore  saw  and  wrote 
of,  these  '  very  shoes  have  power  to  wound.'  From  out  these  shoes 
spring,  on  each  side,  delicate  vines  in  silver  thread — the  leaves  and  ten- 
drils of  which  wreathe  about  and  cling  to,  generally,  as  handsome  legs 
as  can  be  found  in  San  Francisco.  And  note,  particularly,  these  points 
of  comely  anatomy:  The  ankles  are  trim  and  small — not  thin,  not  flat. 
On  both  sides,  faint  curves  show  the  joint  which  stands  fairly  above  the 
heel,  and  leads  down  to  the  foot  with  no  abrupt  break,  but  with  a  fault- 
less adherence  to  the  harmony  of  proportion.  Both  ankles,  too,  lead  up 
as  harmoniously  to  the  swell  of  the  calf,  '  plump  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
fully plumper.'  The  soft,  silken  texture  of  the  stockings  fits  these  twins 
■ . !'.!]  the  unwrinkled  smoothness  of  a  young  girl's  skin,  and  I  see  the 
•;-:es  of  beauty  (they  haye  the  true  Hpgarthian  grace)  following  and 
rsin^  into  one  another,  as  though  loth  to  stray  from  so  fair  a  play- 


ground. There  is  not  a  preponderence  of  calf,  though,  mind  you,  for 
here  is  seen  the  happy  mean  between  a  too  generous  repletion  and  a 
willowj*  slimness,  between  Junoesquc  fuflness  and  Psyche's  fragility. 
Here  is  neither  the  muscular  display  of  an  athlete,  nor  the  flabbiness  of 
a  stay-at-home — the  calves  are  firm  yet  yielding,  solid  yet  lissom,  com- 
pactly light  and  delicately  compact,  for  their  owner1  is  '  limbed  like 
Diana.'  Each  is  a  calf  gross  Rubens  would  have  termed  thin,  which 
Grevin  sometimes  fits  to  his  masked  flutterers;  a  calf  which  Tojetti 
sought  hard  to  secure  for  his  'Venus,'  which  Dore  Has  given  his  'La 
Fortune'  and  '  Francesca  di  Rimini,'  and  which,  when  sentient  be- 
neath 'a  blue  perfect-fitting  stocking,  is  something  over  which  Sterne 
would  have  raved  with  all  the  wealth  of  his  sentiment.  Thank  Heaven, 
there  are  no  sub-knee  garters  spoiling  the  contour  with  unseemly  ridge 
and  depression.  The  two  blue  stockings  sweep  charmingly  up  to  en- 
case the  knees.  The  tiny  patella  is  almost  lost  in  the  surrounding  dim- 
ples, each  one  of  which  is  faithfully  followed  by  the  loving  fabric." 

1  [ere,  Madge,  I  put  in  the  peroration  to  this  gorgeous  speech,  by  slam- 
ming my  work-basket  and  contents  full  in  my  orator's  face.  The  man 
was  evidently  out  of  his  mind.  But  the  shock  brought  him  to  his 
senses,  and  settled  the  discussion  for  the  evening.  And  The  Deluge?  It 
was  pretty  but  pokey;  gorgeous  and  yet  as  solemn  as  a  chapter  of 
Hackelt  on  the  Acts.  Wading  through  the  deluge  that  occupied  the 
streets,  last  Monday  evening,  I  stepped  into  the  vestibule  of  the 
California,  as  thankfully  as  Noah  did  into",  the  Ark,  only  to  find  Bar- 
ton Hill  before  the  curtain  apologizing  for  the  non-appearance  of  the 
fallen  angels  (the  ballet),  who,  en  route  from  Sacramento,  had  been 
detained  by  a  wash-out  in  the  road,  and  were  even  then  slinging 
slang  at  each  other  in  an  emigrant  car  the  other  side  of  Hayward's. 
Mr.  Hill  inquired  if  the  audience  could  get  along  without  the  fallen 
angels.  The  boys  in  the  gallery  answered  for  the  whole  house,  and  so 
up  went  the  curtain  on  the  scene  of  the  Bitumen  Lake,  followed  by  Pan- 
demonium, the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  autumn  glade  where  Abel  was 
slain,  the  Temple  of  Enoch,  and  finally  the  Deluge  itself,  with  a  bad 
break  in  the  levee,  the  ark  trying  to  cross  the  bar,  which  was  "  breaking 
from  shore  to  shore."  If  Captain  Lees  had  followed  smartly  in  the 
yacht  Elaine,  the  passage  across  the  stage  of  Duncan's  trunk  would 
have  been  a  magnificent  and  thrilling  success.  Of  the  players,  I  think 
Keene  earned  a  whole  week's  salary  the  first  night.  His  declamation 
as  "Satan"  double-discounted,  as  Jack  says,  the  loudest  howl  of  the 
tempest  and  the  wildest  wail  of  sin.  Being  thoroughly  worn  out  the 
second  night,  he  did  much  better.  The  "Adam"  of  Mr.  Wilson  was 
dejected  enough  to  be  finally  drowned,  and  there  is  now  no  wonder 
that  Eve  succeeded  in  making  the  first  man  join  her  in  the  apple  specu- 
lation. Miss  Wilton  as  "  Eve  "  overdressed  the  part,  but  may  be  for- 
given for  the  decidedly  French  way  in  which  she  afterward  made  love  to 
' '  Satan,"  when  he  came  in  clad  in  a  red  wrapper  and  blue  Parisian  kid 
shoes.  The  dancing  in  the  Temple  of  Enoch  by  the  fallen  angels,  on 
the  second  night,  was  a  very  fine  scene,  and  made  very  interesting  by 
the  fact  that  Palladino,  one  of the premieres  danseuses,  stepped  down  to 
the  footlights  and  tried  to  make  Charley  Schultz  play  some  music  that 
Mr.  B.  Kiralfy  had  ordered  him  not  to.  Schultz  very  properly  refused 
to  do  it,  and  the  enraged  Palladino  bounced  off  the  stage,  while  her 
rival,  de  Rosa,  bounced  on  and  carried  off  the  applause  of  the  audi- 
ence. This  circumstance,  I  am  told,  added  a  few  more  tears  and  a 
great  many  more  stage  curses  to  the  deluge  then  in  progress.  Seriously 
speaking,  the  scenery  of  the  piece  was  very  fine  indeed — the  best  yet 
from  Voegtlin's  brush — and  in  all  its  appointments  and  details  The 
Deluge  was  faithfully  put  upon  the  stage.  That  it  has  not  proved  a 
success  is  no  fault  of  the  management,  but  entirely  attributable  to  the 
non-disposition  of  people  to  witness  a  French  spectacle  of  Milton's 
sublime  lines.  As  The  Deluge  is  a  very  expensive  concern  to  run,  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  it  is  continued  longer  than  this  week.  To-night  will 
decide,  and,  if  unfavorable  to  a  continuance,  A  Trip  to  the  Moon  will 
be  revived  and  run  till  the  production  of  The  Exiles,  which  is  now  in 
rehearsal,  and  which  Jack  says  is  a  very  strong  play,  much  resembling 
The  Danicheffs.  Mr.  Hill  figures  largely  on  a  long  run  of  The  Exiles, 
and  we  are  all  with  him  in  wishes  for  prosperity.  At  the  Grand  Opera 
House  Manager  Kennedy  can  be  seen  cheerfully  rubbing  his  hands,  as 
polite  and  suave  as  you  please.  Since  the  first  two  days  of  the  run  of 
Uncle  Tom,  his  face  has  assumed  horizontal  instead  of  perpendicular 
dimensions,  and  the  confidence  that  man  has  in  the  future  would  keep 
that  immense  house  going  for  a  series  of  years.  He  told  Jack  the  other 
night  that  "  all  his  bad  luck  left  him  with  Ed.  Thorne,  and  that  the 
managerial  harness  did  not  gall  as  badly  as  a  brief  month  ago."  But 
the  ides  of  March  are  near  at  hand,  you  know,  and  with  them  comes 
the  spectacle  of  Sardanapdlus,  full  of  novel  scenic  effects  and  patent 
lightning,  but  as  heavy  and  lumbering  as  The  Deluge.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  drowned  out,  as  the  latter  piece  literally  was,  and  that 
the  receipts  of  "Uncle  Thomas"  will  not  be  swirled  along  with  it. 
Baldwin's  will  be  closed  after  to-night,  to  await  the  movements  of  Ma- 
guire  at  the  East.  The  reopening  will  probably  be  made  by  the  tre- 
mendous Pappenheim  and  her  opera  troupe,  which  is  now,  I  believe, 
under  contract  for  an  engagement  of  several  months.  Then  appears 
McKee  Rankin  with  The  Danites,  an  attraction  that  the  California  is  a 
little  bit  jealous  of.  After  The  Exiles  at  the  California  comes  Bouci- 
cault,  and  then  Joseph  Jefferson  in  Rip  Van  Winkle;  and  then  fol- 
lows, at  all  three  of  the  theatres,  a  piecing  out  with  combinations  to  the 
end  of  the  somewhat  trying  season.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  spring 
time  will  bring  with  it  the  fate  of  one  of  the  three  principal  theatrical 
houses.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  them  all  to  be  supported,  and  their 
financial  backers,  like  the  dodo,  will  turn  eventually.  Therefore  it  set- 
tles down  to  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
sharpest.  If  the  California  survives,  then  the  Grand  will  not  experi- 
ment with  another  company.  If  Maguire's  tactics  succeed,  and  the 
Baldwin  is  made  the  popular  place  of  amusement  by  literally  giving  the 
house  rent  free  to  any  first-class  company  or  star  that  will  come  here, 
then  the  Grand  will  be  obliged  to  draw  cuts  with  the  California  as  to 
which  shall  toss  off  the  hemlock  of  failure.  If  the  California  and  Bush 
Street  Theatres  join  heads  and  ventures,  as  appears  at  present,  the  fate 
of  Kennedy  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  But  the  beginning  of  another 
season  will  tell  the  story  much  more  correctly  than  it  can  be  mapped 
out  now.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the  box-office  books 
for  the  past  three  or  four  months,  notwithstanding  the  ostensible  suc- 
cesses, are  not  lingered  over  very  lovingly  by  our  theatrical  managers. 
Regarding  immediate  doings,  there  is  little  to  note.  There  will  be  the 
usual  matinee  performances  at  the  California,  Grand,  and  Bush  Street 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  evening  Mr.  Charles  H.  Goodwin,  one  of  the 
employes  at  Baldwin's,  will  take  a  benefit,  with  The  Octoroon  for  a  bill. 
On  the  first  of  the  month  we  are  to  have  the  third  concert  of  the  second 
series  of  the  Schmidt  Quintette  musical  recitals.  They  are  delightful 
entertainments,  as  you  happily  know,  are  attended  by"  the  elite  and 
those  au  fail  in  music,  and  are  slowly  but  surely  and  effectively  edu- 
cating us  up  to  a  proper  and  thorough  appreciation  of  high-class  music. 
Why  can't  you  come  up  to  the  next  concert?  If  you  can,  send  me 
word.  In  the  meantime  I  respectfully  submit  this  my  weekly  budget  of 
indiscriminate  news  and  gossip,  and  trusting  that  it  will  interest  you,  I 
remain,  Yours  devotedly,  Betsy  B. 
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CIIMIDT  QUINTETTE. 


MUSICAL    RECITALS    AT    MERCANTILE    LIBRARY 
HALL. 


SECOND    SUBSCRIPTION  SERIES, 

THIRD  CONCERT,  Friday,  March  ist,  rSjS. 


Miss  ALICE  SCH M I DT Pianoforte 

Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr Violin 

Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

Mr.  CLIFFORD  SCHMIDT Violin 

Pupil  of  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT Viola 

Mr.  ERNST  SCHMIDT Violoncello 

Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

Assisted  by  MRS.  HENRY  NORTON,  Soprano. 

LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  HARRY  PATEMAN, 

Musical  Director.  Manager. 

Doors  open  at  7.30  p.  M.;  concert  to  commence  at  8  p.  M.;  carriages  at  10  p.  M. 
Box  office  open  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  on  the  morning  of  the  concert. 
N.  B. — No  seals  reserved  at  the  Hall. 


STRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

^*^                                                              Mission  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
M.  A.  Kennedy Acting  Manager. 


Second  Week  of  the  Great  Hit, 

UNCLE     TOM'S     CABIN. 

Houses  Crowded  and  Seats  sold  Six  Days  in  Advance  !  ! 

ENTIRE  CHANGE  OF  SONGS  AND  DANCES! 

Also,  many  New  Features,  among  which  are  a  New  Plantation   Scene,  and  an 
Exciting  Boat  Race  between  the  Steamers  Robert  E,  Lee  and  Natchez. 


GRAND  MATINEE  TO-DAY  AT  2   O'CLOCK   P.  M. 


SECURE  YOUR  SEATS  EARLY.      Box  Office  open  daily,  from  9  o'clock 

A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 


B 


ALDWINS   THEATRE. 


SUNDAY  EVENI NG . ■ FEBRUARY  24TH 


COMPLIMENTARY  BENEFIT  TO 


CHARLES      H.      GOODWIN, 


Assistant  Treasurer,  on  which  occasion  will  be  presented  Dion  Eoucicault \  great 
Play,  entitled 


THE     OCTOROON! 


Miss  Ellie  Wilton  as Zoe       Mr.  Tom  Keene  as Wahnotee 

Miss  Alice  Harrison  as Paul       Mr.  C.  B.  Bishop Salem  Scudder 

Mr.  Wm.  Mestayer  as Old  Pete       Mr.  C.  Edmonds  as.  .Jacob  McCloskey 

Miss  Frankie  McClennan  as  Dora  Sunnyside. 


MISS    CATHERINE    LEWIS 


In  the  celebrated  Drinking  Song  from  Girofle-Girofla.  Messrs.  Grismer,  Long, 
Harrison,  Brown,  and  Millett,  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned,  have  gener- 
ously volunteered,  through  the  kind  permission  of  their  respective  Managers. 
Box  Sheet  now  open. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Lessee  and  Manager. 

Frank  Lawlor Acting  Manager. 


Every  Evening  during  the  week  (including  Sunday),  and  Saturday  Matinee, 
a  Genuine  Sensation,  first  time  in  this  city  of  the  great  Parisian 

C    A    N    -    C    A    N    ! 

As  given  by  this  Company  upward  of  five  hundred  nights  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre,  New  York,  and  throughout  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  btates. 
A  life-like  representation  of  the  JAKDIN  MABILLE,  superior  to  its  original  at 
Paris.     FEMALE  FORTY  THIEVES,  introducing  the  peerless 

MABEL  SANTLEY'S  BURLESQUE  TROUPE 

In  addition  to 

MME.  RENTZ'S  BEAUTIFUL  BLONDES  AND  BRUNETTES, 

And  the  Splendid  Specialty  Company  in  a  new  and  sparkling  programme  of  nov- 
elties,  absolutely  the  most  powerful  array  of  attractions  ever  presented  in  thii 
city.     Prices  as  usual.     Seats  secured  at  the  Box  Office  during  the  day. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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BUSINESS  AND  PERSONAL  NOTICES. 

THE  ARGONAUT  IN  SAN  JOSE. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Taylor  has  charge  of  the  San  Jose  carriers' 

route,  and  parties  desirous  of  having  the  paper  served  at 

their  residences  will    please  communicate  with  the  above 

named  through  the  post-office. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  Mr.  C.  Mesmer  has  succeeded 
P.  T.  Turner  as  carrier  of  The  Argonaut  on  the  Oakland 
route.  Subscribers  will  be  promptly  served  with  the  paper 
for  35  cents  per  month  by  addressing  their  orders  as  above 
to  the  office  of  the  Oakland  Daily  Times.  Boat  and  train 
sales  as  usual. 

MICROSCOPE   FOR  SALE. 
•  A  first-class  binocular  R.  J.  Beck  Microscope,  nearly  new, 
with  all   its  appurtenances  complete,  will  be  sold  for  one- 
half  the  invoice  price.     Address  Argonaut  office. 

California  Oil  Lands. — Mr.  O.  H.  Brooks,  a  gentle- 
man of  practical  experience,  has  fully  investigated  the  oil 
lands  of  California,  and  pronounces  them  equal  in  richness 
and  quality  of  production  to  the  celebrated  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  now  forming  a  company,  with  headquarters 
at  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  for  the  immediate 
commencement  of  work.     See  advertisement. 

Fans,  Dolls,  Toys  and  Articles  de  Ve>tu  thoroughly  re- 
paired with  GIANT  CEMENT.  Sold  by  all  Druggists 
and  at  417  Washington  Street. 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  Rev.  Thomas  Guard,  pastor,  will 
preach  at  11  a.  m.  and  7^  p.  m.  Sunday-school  at  2  p.  m. 
Praise  service  at  6%  P.  M. 

Metropolitan  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Brown,  a  distinguished  Evangelist,  will  occupy 
the  Temple  platform  Sunday  and  the  remaining  Sundays  of 
this  month.     Sunday-school  at  12.20.     Evening  praise  < 

vice  at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 


'THE  STATE  INVESTMENT 

—  AND  — 

INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS $450,000 


Principal  Office,  218  and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


officers: 
A.  J.   ERYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary, 

H.   H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyo 


^^f^T^SpUt 


GEO.  W.    PRESCOTT. 


IRVING   M.    SCOTT.  H.   T.    SCOTT. 


UNION   IRON  WORKS 

(Founded  1849.)     Post  Office  Box  2128. 

OOR.    FIRST   AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Compressed  Engines, 

Air  Compressors, 

Rock  Drills, 

Portable  Hoisting  Engines, 

Marine  Stationary  and  Portable  Boilers, 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


CONSTANTLY   ON   HAND  AND   FOR   SALE, 

Direct-acting  Pumping  and  Hoisting  Engines, 
Upright  and  Stationary  Engines, 

Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery, 
Blake's  Rock  Breakers, 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps, 

Chlorodizing  Furnaces, 
Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps. 

All  manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
workmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
manufacturers. 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 


Send  or  call  for  Descriptive  Circular  of  Trusses  and 
ELECTRIC  QUARTERLY,  a  large  illustrated  journal, 
containing  full  particulars  and  information  worth  thousands. 
Copies  mailed  free.     Call  on  or  address 

COMMON   SENSE   TRUSS  CO. 

109  Montgomery  Street. 


A 


CARD. 


Furniture  Cf  Upholstery 


NOTICE, 


Office  Utah  S.  M.  Co.,         \ 

San  Francisco,  February  18th,  187S.  | 
No  Stock  of  this  Company  will  be  transferred  unless  the 
person  whose  name  it  stands  on  the  books  of  the  Company 
appears  in  person,  or  by  Attorney,  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  acknowledges  the  transfer  in  writing  on  the 
proper  book.  Attorneys  must  have  written  powets  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Company. 

G.  C.  PRATT,  Secretary. 


TJTAH  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
•Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1878,  an  Assess- 
ment (No.  19)  of  Two  Dollars  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  25,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Sixth  Day  of  March,  1878,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  the  Twenty-fifth 
Day  of  March,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

««         t,  ™*     ,       G-C.  PRATT,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  25,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco,  California.  ' 


CALIFORNIA 

PETROLEUM    LANDS. 


O.  H.  EROOKS, 

DEALER     IN    OIL    LANDS    AND     LEASES, 

405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DECKER  BROS 


Being  desirous  of  opening  'our  new  premises,  which  we 
shall  occupy  on  or  about  MARCH  1st,  with  an  entirely 
new  stock,  we  offer  from  this  date  our  present  stock  of 

Furniture,  Upkostery  and  Bedding 

At  its  actual  cost.  These  goods  are  first-class  in  every 
respect,  and  purchased  from  the  best  manufacturers  in  the 
East  and  Europe  for  cash,  and  will  be  sold  with  a  full  guar- 
antee to  be  exactly  as  represented;  consisting  of  Painted, 
Ash,  Maple,  and  Walnut 

CHAMBER   SUITS 

In  an  immense  variety  of  styles. 

PARLOR   AND   LIBRARY  SUITS, 

EASY  CHAIRS,  etc.,  in  an  endless  variety  of  Frames, 
covered  with  Hair-cloth,  Terries,  Tapestries,  Cashmeres, 
Raw  Silks,  Satins,  and  Satin  Damasks  of  the  most  unique 
and  latest  designs,  the  material  and  workmanship  of  which 
is  the  very  best  quality.  DINING,  LIBRARY,  AND 
MARELE-TOP  TABLES  in  an  unlimited  variety  of  pat- 
terns.- MARQUETERIE  CABINETS,  TABLES,  EA- 
SELS, and  WORK  TABLES,  DESKS,  WHAT-NOTS, 
HALL  STANDS,  and  every  article  of  Furniture  imagina- 
ble. Hotel  Keepers,  Boarding  Houses,  or  Private  Parties 
desiring  Furniture  will  find  this  an  excellent  opportunity. 

F.   S.    CHADBOURNE   &   CO., 

727  MARKET  STREET. 


pUBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR, 
WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 

Office  No.  12  Nevada  Block. 


CONSOLIDATED    VIRGINIA 

MINING    OOMPANY. 


SPECIAL     NOTICE. 


No  Stock  of  this  Company  will  be  transferred  without 
the  person  in  whose  name  it  stands  on  the  stock-ledger  ap- 
pearing in  person,  or  by  Attorney,  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  acknowledging  the  transfer  in  writing  on  the 
proper  book.  Attorneys  must  have  written  powers  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Company.  Transfer  books  closed  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 


NOTICE. 


OFFICE   OF   THE   CoN.   VIRGINIA   MlNING   Co.,  > 
San  Francisco,  February  18,  1878.      j" 

THE  TRANSFER  BOOKS  OF  THE 

CON.    VIRGINIA   MINING    CO. 

ARE  NOW  OPEN. 

A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 


ARE 
THE 


LEGAL    NOTICES. 


N 


OTICE     OF    APPLICATION    TO 

BECOME  A  SOLE  TRADER. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  I,  Nanette  Blockman,  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  wife 
of  Emanuel  Blockman,  of  said  city,  intend  to  apply  to  the 
County  Court  of  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  on 
Monday,  the  25th  day  of  March,  1878,  being  a  day  of  the 
March  term,  1878,  of  said  Court,  for  an  order  and  decree 
authorizing  and  permitting  me  to  carry  on  business  as  a  sole 
trader  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  The 
nature  of  the  business  intended  to  be  carried  on  by  me  as 
aforesaid  is  the  millinery  business. 

San  Francisco,  February  19,  1878. 

NANETTE  BLOCKMAN. 

J.  R.  Brandon,  Attorney  for  Applicant. 


OFFICE  OF  THE 

CALIFORNIA    MINING    CO. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  14th,  1878. 

No  Stock  of  this  Company  will  be  transferred  unless  the 
person  in  whose  name  it  stands  on  the  books  of  the  Compa- 
ny appears  in  person,  or  by  Attorney,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  and  acknowledges  the  transfer  in  writing  upon 
the  proper  book.  Attorneys  must  have  written  powers  filed 
\n  the  office  of  the  Company.  Transfer  books  closed  until 
further  notice. 

C.   P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 


NOTICE. 

Office  of  the  California  Mining  Co.,  ^ 
San  Francisco,  February  18,  1878.      } 

THE  TRANSFER  BOOKS  OF  THE 

CALIFORNIA    MINING   CO. 

ARE  NOW  OPEN. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 


T     C.    MERRILL    &*    CO., 

SHIPPING 

—  AND  — 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  the 

SANDWICH    ISLANDS    AND    OREGON    PACKET 
LINES. 

204  and  206  California  St.         -        -         San  Francisco. 


Wellington, 

SEEDSMAN, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vegetabl.3,   Flower, 
Fruit,  a.nd  Tree  Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees, 

425  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Z7    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 


No.  413  California  Street. 


TDEMOVED. 


WILLIAM  PATTON,  ARCHITECT, 
No.  4"J^  California  Street. 


c^OS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM 

HOUSE,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 

624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 

San  Francisco,  California. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

IV.  DODGE  &•   CO., 
WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


IV. 


Foundry,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.     Warehouse,  London,  Eng. 

Australian  Branches,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
American  Branches,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  San  Francisco" 

MILLER  &  RICHARD, 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND   PEERLESS 
PRESSES. 

No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco 


BEST 


K0HLER&  CHASE 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
&  OAKLAND. 


A  Prominent  Citizen  Cured 


San  Francisco,  September  3,  1877. 
Dr.  Pierce — Dear  Sir:' The  truss  I  purchased  of  you 
last  Fall  has  cured  me  of  rupture  from  which  I  have  suffered 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years  ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  any 
rupture  can  be  cured  by  your  MAGNETIC  ELASTIC 
TRUSS,  if  the  patient  will  only  have  sufficient  courage  to 
wear  it  until  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  friction  of  the 
pad  ceases,  and  the  membrane  heals. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

W.  C.  QUINBY, 
Corresponding  Editor  "Journal  of  Commerce," 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Quinby  is  a  gentleman  well  and  favorably  known  all 
over  this  coast.  After  expending  hundreds  of  dollars  On 
worthless  metal  trusses,  and  having  suffered  for  twenty-five 
years,  he  was  completely  cured  in  a  few  months  by  the 
Magnetic  Elastic  Truss. 


DR.  J.   SIMMS, 


RENOWNED  PHYSIOGNOMIST  OF  NEW  YORK, 


CURED. 


The  remarkable  cure  performed  on  Dr.  J.  Simms,  the  popu- 
lar lecturer,  who  is  known  and  respected  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  is  best  explained  by  the  following  letter ." 


Colusa,  Cal.,  August  26,  1877. 

Messrs.  Pierce  &  Son,  609  Sacramento  Street,  San 
Francisco  : — I  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the 
truss  I  purchased  of  your  firm  iast  November  has  complete- 
ly cured  the  rupture  with  which  I  had  suffered  fourteen 
years.  Within  three  years  past  my  hernia  or  rupture  had 
grown  rapidly  worse  while  wearing  an  ordinary  truss,  and 
the  intestines  passed  down  whenever  I  coughed,  blowed  my 
nose,  or  strained  to  lift.  No  common  truss  could  prevent  it, 
and  then  the  pain  was  torture. 

After  I  wore  one  of  your  PATENT  MAGNETIC 
ELASTIC  TRUSSES  for  four  months,  I  noticed  that  the 
intestines  did  not  pass  down  in  the  least,  even  when  I 
strained  to  my  utmost,  and  what  was  my  troublesome  hernia 
was  entirely  cured,  and  so  remains  to  this  day.  ■ 

I  freely  write  you  concerning  my  cure,  because  I  feel  it  to 
be  a  duty  I  owe  to  you  and  to  other  fellow-kind  who  are 
similarly  afflicted.  You  are  at  liberty  to  print  this  letter 
should  you  think  proper. 

I  am,  most  respectfully  yours, 

J.  SIMMS,  M.  D. 


Experience  shows  that  all  tempered  spring  trusses  neces- 
sarily press  upon  and  often  disease  parts  of  the  body  that 
before  were  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  Lumbago, 
Kidney  and  Bladder  Affections,  Nervous  Debility,  and  a 
gradual  undermining  of  the  constitution,  are  some  of  the 
evil  effects  produced  by  such  harsh  and  continued  pressure, 
and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  becomes  a  matter  of  decided  con- 
sequence to  avoid  like  calamities  if  possible. 


S5T  Dr.  Pierce's  "  Magnetic  Elastic  Trnsses,"  and  "  Med- 
icated Rupture  Pads,"  can  be  obtained  only  of  the  under- 
signed. Beware  of  Counterfeits,  and  inferior  articles  called 
Elastic  Trusses.     WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 


B5T  Our  New  Illustrated  Book,  giving  full  information, 
and  Pierce's  Magnetic  Journal,  a  large  24-column 
family  newspaper,  will  be  sent  FREE  to  —iy  address, 


MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO. 

609  SACRAMENTO  ST.  (upstair*), 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


February  is  like  the  rest  of  us — always  short. 

Even  a  barrel  hoop  will  turn  when  trod  upon. 

To  a  young  lady  who  sighs — Whattcr  you  sigh? 

An  old  hen  don't  prophesy  an  egg  till  it  has  hap- 
pened. 

Another  waiter  has  fallen  heir  to  a  heavy  property. 
It  pays  to  wait. 

The  Crescent  waned  for  the  reason  that  the  Cross 
"  waxed"  it  so  thoroughly. 

Riches  will  never  take  wings  and  fly  away,  if  you 
sprinkle  a  little  economy  on  the  tail. 

Poker  is  a  school  for  the  emotions,  enabling  a  man 
to  hold  a  flush  without  showing  it  in  his  face. 

A  colored  couple  in  Georgia  have  three  albino  chil- 
dren, and  arc  raised  permanently  above  want. 

It  was  a  darkey  who  exclaimed,  as  he  rose  at 
camp-meeting:    "  Here  I  raise  my  ebon-knees-sir ! " 

The  weather  is  so  warm  out  West  that  Chicago 
girls  have  begun  to  Lake  the  straw  matting  off  their 
ears. 

The  boy  choked  to  death  by  a  hunk  of  spruce  pitch 
may  be  said  to  have  suck-gummed  to  the  grim  mes- 
senger. 

England  wouldn't  mind  knocking  a  chip  off  Rus- 
sia's shoulder,  but  she  doesn't  want  to  strike  a  whole 
woodpile. 

The  Boston  Post  says  that  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to 
cat  with  her  fingers.  Perhaps,  poor  thing,  she  hadn't 
any  teeth. 

It  is  said  of  the  Chicago  banks  that  thirteen  out  of 
eighteen  are  opposed  to  silver.  Silver  is  too  bulky  to 
run  away  with. 

Bob  Ingersoll  made  $20,000  on  his  last  lecture  tour. 
Now,  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gains  the  whole 
world,  and — and  puis  it  in  an  Illinois  savings  bank? 

A  little  boy  who  wore  striped  stockings  was  asked 
by  a  man  on  the  street  why  he  made  barber's  poles  of 
his  legs.  His  pert  reply  was :  ' '  Well,  ain't  I  a  little 
shaver?" 

A  phrenological  journal  says  that,  unless  young 
men  in  selecting  wives  pay  strict  attention  to  the 
shape  of  the  fair  one's  chin,  they  are  apt  to  be  led  by 
the  nose. 

In  the  Mississippi  Legislature,  a  Mr.  Berry  sub- 
milted  ihe  following  resolution:  "Resolved,  That 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  is  a  fraud,  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
is  a  failure." 

Estelle:  "That  Frenchman  is  horrid;  he's  so  stu- 
pid; he  never  can  see  ajoke."  Aunt  Julia,  (apologet- 
ically); "  My  dear,  he's  unfortunate,  you  know;  he's 
very  near  sighted." 

Kentucky  beats  them  all.  She  now  furnishes  a 
case  where  a  man  eloped  with  a  whole  family,  except 
the  old  man,  who  had  a  lame  back,  and  couldn't  get 
10  the  depot  in  lime. 

Lady  (to  a  little  girl  of  four  years) — "What  are 
you  going  10  call  your  new  doll?  "  Little  girl  (heav- 
ing a  deep  sigh,  like  some  anxious  mother) — "  1  shall 
call  it  Rosa — if  it  lives." 

A  reward  of  $500  has  been  offered  at  Harrisburg 
for  the  recovery  of  a  missing  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. And  every  old  maid  in  Pennsylvania  now  looks 
under  her  bed  before  retiring. 

"  I  told  her  I'd  never  smoke  another  cigar,"  said 
he,  softly,  "and  I  won't.  A  pipe's  plenty  good 
enough  for  me,"  and  he  gracefully  drew  a  match 
over  the  largest  part  of  his  trousers.- 

At  an  auction  of  miscellaneous  articles,  out  of 
doors,  it  began  to  sprinkle  with  rain,  when  a  by- 
stander advised  the  auctioneer  that  the  next  article  he 
had  better  put  up  was  an  umbrella. 

"  In  this  great  court  that  wears  the  golden  epaulets 
of  justice,"  said  a  Cincinnati  barrister,  "whereare 
the  great  waves  that  wash  the  shore  of  justice?"  His 
client  was  sent  down  lor  thirty  days. 

The  Turkish  god  is  a  bloody  myth 

Born  in  Arabian  story — 
Perhaps  not  quite  a  figure  of  speech, 

But  a  sort  of  Allah-gory. 

A  fashion  item  says  that  white  Turkish  toweling  is 
used  for  morning  wTappers.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  same  material  was  oftener  made  closely 
fitting,  with  soap  and  water  trimmings. 

He  was  a  kind  husband,  and  offered  to  take  his 
wife  sleigh-riding,  but  when  she  got  in  she  went 
through  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh,  and  he  lay  awake 
half  the  night  to  hear  her  opinion  about  it. 

"Charles,"  said  she  to  her  Sunday-school  scholar, 
"mention  some  act  of  violence  that  was  inflicted 
near  the  sea  about  this  time."  "  Don't  remember 
any,  'cept  Jonah  was  whale-laid  on  the  shore." 

It  was  a  rich  manufacturer  of  New  Jersey  who  said 
to  his  guests:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  afther  the 
grapes  ye  shill  have  beef  shteak  an'  masharoons,  an' 
thin  ye  shall  have  venison  staraight  from  Venice." 


Young  man,  learn  to  wait ;  if  you  undertake  to  set 
a  hen  before  she  is  ready,  you  will  lose  your  time  and 
confuse  the  hen  beside. 

Sifson  came  home  drunk  the  other  night,  and  after 
having  managed  to  get  into  bed  without  having  dis- 
covered  his  condition  to  his  wife,  was  heard  to  mut- 
ter, "  Thank  heaven,  she  didn't  know  I  was  loaded.' 

"  What  makes  you  walk  so  strangely  ?  "  an  inquisi- 
tive friend  asked  a  man  with  an  artfully- concealed  ar- 
tificial leg.  "  Oh,"  replied  the  disabled  railroader, 
"  I've  slipped  an  eccentric,  and  am  only  working  one 
side." 

An  Iowa  justice  of  the  peace  sentenced  a  man  to  be 
hanged.  The  higher  court  reversed  the  decision,  and 
the  justice  gave  the  prisoner  a  licking,  resigned  his 
office,  and  started  for  Chicago,  to  become  a  real  es- 
tate agent. 

"  Let  me  sec,"  remarked  the  guest,  as,  satchel  in 
hand,  he  approached  the  clerk  of  the  hotel,  "the 
stage  doesn't  go  for  some  time  yet,  I  believe.  Am  I 
right?"  "No,  sir,  you're  left.  Stage  went  before 
you  were  up,"  replied  the  clerk. 

A  woman  hearing  a  great  deal  about  preserving 
autumn  leaves,  concluded  to  put  up  a  few  jars  of 
them.  She  told  a  neighbor  the  other  day  she  didn't 
think  they  would  ever  be  fit  to  eat,  and  she  might  as 
well  have  thrown  her  sugar  away. 

"  I  come  to  ask  your  hand,"  said  a  lover  to  his  St. 
Louis  sweetheart.  "You  ask  a  great  deal,"  replied 
she ;  and  he  thought  so,  too,  when  she  finally  suc- 
cumbed, and  gently  laid  in  bis  a  nestling,  soft,  white 
paw,  two  sizes  larger  than  a  goose. 

"You  may  cultivate  decision  of  character  and  learn 
to  say  '  No,'  "  said  a  father  to  his  son.  Soon  after 
ward,  when  the  father  said  to  hisson,  "Chop  wood," 
the  boy  said  "  No,"  with  an  emphasis  that  showed  a 
remembrance  of  the  lesson. 

"  Lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place." 
This  is  where  a  rocking-chair  has  the  bulge  on  light- 
ning; a  well  organized  and  healthy  rocking-chair  can 
strike  a  man  full  seven  times  consecutively  in  the 
same  place,  with  one  arm  tied  behind  its  back, 

The  Turner's  Falls  Reporter  tells  of  a  spring 
chicken  that  "proved  to  be  an  infringement  on  the 
Goodyear  patent."  A  boarding  mistress  thinks  she 
sees  the  joke,  and  desires  us  to  inquire  if  the  infringe- 
ment had  anything  to  do  with  the  chicken's  wearing 
a  comb. 

How  did  Eve  get  those  hobbies?  A  man  grabs 
quilts  and  sheets  at  one  clutch,  yanks  them  down, 
and  dives  into  bed,  but  a  woman  carefully  turns  down 
each  cover,  smooths  off  the  pillow,  tucks  down  the 
foot,  and  slides  under  the  sheet  as  softly  as  a  pawn- 
broker's statement. 

If  a  woman  wants  to  faint  in  comparative  safety, 
Maine  is  the  place  to  do  it.  A  woman  fainted  in  a 
car  on  a  Maine  railway,  and  thirteen  liquor  flasks 
were  promptly  placed  at  her  disposal.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  that  there 
were  thirteen  men  in  the  car. 

One  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  latest  Arctic 
explorers  is  that  the  length  of  the  polar  night  is  142 
days.  Nice  place,  this,  to  walk  home  with  a  girl 
New  Year's  eve,  arid  find  that  the  old  people  have 
locked  up  the  house  and  gone  to  watch-meeting,  and 
won't  be  home  till  after  midnight. 

A  correspondent  asks:  What  is  the  best  method  of 
feeding  cattle  in  wnter?  We  don't  exactly  know. 
One  might  prefer  to  take  the  ox  in  his  lap  and  feed 
him  with  a  spoon.  Others  would  bring  him  into  the 
dining-room  and  let  him  sit  at  the  table  with  the  old 
folks.     Tastes  differ  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Some  wide-awake  fellow  should  jump  at  the  chance 

To  build  up  a  fortune  in  selling  tea-plants; 

Make  his  own  importations  direct  from  Hongkong — 

When  a  tea  fever's  started  just  send  it  Oolong — 

Very  soon  the  young  ladies  a-sighing  will  be: 

"  Oh,  what  a  fine  catch — what  a  splendid  Bohee  !  " 

"-Nothing,"  remarked  a  teacher  of  botany,  the 
other  day,  "  nothing  will  come  up  when  the  ground 
is  frozen."  If  the  teacher  will  just  try  to  put  the 
crupper  on  a  bay  mule  when  it  is  feeling  a  little  dys- 
peptic, he  will  discover  there  are  two  things  which 
come  up  like  rockets  without  any  regard  to  the 
weather, 

"When  one  of  Architect  Mullett's  buildings  falls 
down,  he  goes  to  the  ruins,  examines  the  chaos  of 
masonry  very  critically,  and  says  they  might  have 
known  that  one  coat  of  whitewash  wasn't  strong 
enough  to  hold  up  so  heavy  a  wall  as  that;  why  in 
thunder  didn't  the  idiots  know  enough  to  puton  more 
whitewash?" 


A  gentleman,  well  known  for  his  parsimonious  hab- 
its, having  billeted  himself  on  his  acquaintance  in 
Edinburgh  during  some  royal  visit,  was  talking  to  a 
friend,  on  his  return,  of  the  great  expense  of  living. 
"  How  much  do  you  think  I  spent  in  Edinburgh  ?" 
"  I  don't  know,"  replied  his  friend.  "  I  should  sup- 
pose about  a  fortnight." 

He  was  saying  :  "As  the  pearly  column  of  smoke 
in  a  winter's  atmosphere  rises  unbroken  heavenward, 
so  my  heart  rises  to  thee.  As  the  sunflower  follows 
the  cruel  sun  which  gives  it  life,  so  my  heart  follows 
thee.  As  the  blue  brook  runs  its  unhindered  course 
to  the  sea,  so  my  soul,  in  slavery,  goes  to  thee."  Said 
she:  "Henry,  now  that  we're  engaged,  will  your 
nail-blade  cut  corns?" 

They  were  examining  -applicants  for  admission  to 
an  Omaha  foot-race,  the  other  day,  and  every  man  had 
to  show  his  pedigree  as  a  runner.  ' '  What  credentials 
can  you  bring  ?  "  asked  the  judge  of  a  lank  young  fel- 
low who  presented  himself;  "you  don't  look  as  if  you 
could  run  much."  "  I'm  a  Philadelphia  militiaman," 
calmly  replied  the  youth.  "  Oh,  pass  right  in,  then," 
said  the  judge.     "  Next." 

A  Zurich  newspaper  has  the  following  "  death  no- 
tice:" "  I  communicate  to  all  my  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance the  sad  news  that  at  3  p.  M.  to-morrow,  I 
shall  incinerate,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  art,  my 
late  mother-in-law,  who  has  fallen  asleep  with  faith  in 
her  Lord.  The  funeral  um  will  be  placed  near  the 
furnace.     The  profoundly  afflicted  son-in-law, 

"Brandolph  Lichtiek." 


Jimmy's  maid  carried  him  to  his  mother  for  punish- 
ment, Master  Jimmy  having  pinched  her  in  the  face 
so  severely  that  it  was  black  and  blue.  "Jimmy, 
you've  been  a  very  naughty  boy,  and  you  must  prom- 
ise never  to  pinch  Peggy  again."  "  I  promise,"  said 
Jimmy,  with  a  roguish  smile.  "Promise  what?" 
asked  his  mother.  "Never  to  pinch  Peggy  again 
where  it  will  show,"  replied  the  future  member  of 
Congress. 

A  couple  of  Detroit  farmers,  whose  wagons,  filled 
with  vegetables,  stood  on  the  market,  got  into  a  dis- 
pute about  some  trifle,  and  they  were  using  some  very 
strong  language  just  as  an  old  woman  with  a  basket 
came  along.  She  halted  and  listened  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  giving  one  of  the  disputants  an  energetic 
thump  over  the  head  with  her  basket,  called  out : 

"  Give  your  jaw  a  rest,  you  brute  you,— there's  a 
lady  present?"      His  jaw  rested. 

"  E.  C.  R." — You  would  not  really  be  justified  in 
striking  the  gentleman  who  rose  from  the  restaurant 
table  and  told  you  you  ought  to  hire  a  trough.  There 
are  people  who  can  not  tolerate  smacking  or  sucking 
noises  of  the  mouth  at  table,  and  you  were  evidently 
having  a  little  circus  by  yourself.  He  put  his  infor- 
mation rather  rudely,  although,  even  if  you  whipped 
him,  you  might  not  be  any  less  intolerable  to  that 
class  of  people  who  do  not  like  troughs. 

The  following  verses  explain  the  weather  in  the 
East: 

Put  away  the  big  snow-shovels; 

Go  and  ' '  spout  "  the  skates  and  sleigh ; 
Get  the  plow  out  of  the  hovel — 

Now's  the  time  to  plant  your  hay. 
Dig  your  beans,  peas,  and  tomatoes, 

Buckwheat,  oats,  and  corn,  and  rye; 
Cut  your  pumpkins  and  tomatoes, 

Churn  your  ice  for  next  July. 

The  Austin  Reveille  heralds  the  work  of  a  new 
Strauss  as  follows :  An  Austin  musical  composer 
has  erected  a  song  entitled  "  Hold  My  Skirts."  It  is 
a  beautiful  and  touching  thing,  dedicated  to  the 
season,  and  the  following  is  the  refrain,  the  tune 
being  something  entirely  new  and  never  before  war- 
bled : 

"  Hold  my  skirts  while  I  am  coasting, 
Please  don't  let  me  spill ; 
Steer  her  straight  and  don't  upset  her, 
Scooting  down  the  hill." 

A  Boston  girl  fell,  while  dancing  on  New  Year's 
night,  and  broke  her  arm. — Exchange.  Her  brother 
should  have  taken  her  partner  out  and  schottisch 
head  off. — Harrisburg  Telegraph.  We  have  red  ow 
a  better  than  that,  but  less  fatal.  Hit  him  on  the 
head  a  few  times  with  a  polka. — Norrishnon  Herald. 
This  would  doubtless  have  the  effect  of  putting  a 
quadrille-lateral  head  on  the  poor  fellow. — Oil  City 
Derrick.  Waltz  the  matter  with  you  fellows?  Such 
puns  are  enough  to  make  the  strongest  man  in  Vir- 
ginia reel — Fulton  Times. 

Mr.  Brock,  an  old  blind  man,  was  up  for  smashing 
furniture  in  his  boarding-house. 

"You  can't  see  me,  can  you?"  asked  the  court. 

"  No,  sir." 

"Well,  I  want  you  to  see  what  I'm  about  to  re- 
mark— viz:  You  want  to  pack  your  satchel  for  a  trip 
to  the  County  House." 

"  I  see  it,  sir." 

"And  you  hear  it?" 

"I  ought  to — you've  got  a  voice  as  sharp  as  the 
interest  on  a  chattel  mortgage." 

"  Go  now  and  make  ready.  It's  curious  times 
when  blind  men  go  on  sprees." 

"  Tastes  just  as  good  to  me  as  any  one  !  "  growled 
the  old  man,  and  he  spit  on  Bijah's  boots  and  passed 
in  to  the  corridor. 

At  midnight,  from  his  captured  tent, 
Making  a  thousand  miles  an  hour, 

The  Turk,  on  rapid  transit  bent, 

Was  flying  from  the  Russian's  power. 

It  seems  he  sped  along  the  shore, 

It  seems  he  ripped  and  howled  and  swore, 

It  seems  he  pawed  along  and  tore 

To  reach  his  journey's  end. 
He  cast  his  shoes,  his  feet  were  sore, 
He  thought  he  didn't  have  no  more 

A  solitary  friend. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  avoid  a  cowhiding  at  least 
once  a  week?"  asked  a  "sitter."  "  Well,"  answered 
the  manager  of  the  Bugle,  "when  a  man  comes  in 
with  a  copy  of  the  paper  and  mildly  asks  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  writer  of  a  certain  article,  we  all 
shove  it  onto  the  man  that  isn't  in.  If  all  of  us  are  in, 
we  take  affidavits  that  the  article  came  by  mail.  If 
this  don't  work,  we  swear  that  it  was  printed  through 
the  blundering  stupidity  of  the  foreman.  When  all 
other  resources  fail,  we  are,  of  course,  forced  to  tell 
the  truth." 

"  And  what  is  that?"  observed  the  inquisitive  loun- 
ger. "Oh,  wejust  own  right  up — give  ourselves  dead 
away — tell  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the — " 
"But  the  what  I"  "The  truth,  sir!  the  truth,  sir! 
That  the  editor  gave  it  in  hand,  while  being  deviled 
to  death  by  a  loafer,  sir."  The  door  was  observed  to 
close  softly  after  a  solitary  bore,  who  folded  his  ears 
about  him,  and  slid  around  the  corner. 

Old  Si  came  into  the  office  looking  red-eyed  and 
regretful. 

"  Lookie  hyar!  what  ar'  dis  Murphy  moobment 
dat  I'ae  reedin'  'bout?" 

"  That  is  a  new  temperance  movement  that  is 
spreading  over  the  country." 

"  Well,  what  ar'  dc  peth  ob  dat  moobment,  enny- 
how?" 

"  Why,  Murphy  makes  a  speech,  the  folks  sign  the 
pledge  and  wear  a  blue  ribbon  afterward  for  a  sign." 

"  Den  dat's  jess  er  wah  twixt  de  sines  dat  fokes 
war,  ar"  it?" 

"  I  don't  exactly  understand  5'ou." 

"  Well,  yer  sez  dat  de  Murphy  fokes  war's  de  blue 
ribbons  in  dere  button-holes?" 

"Yes,  they  do." 

' '  An'  de  whisky  fokes  dey  war's  red  nozes  on  deir 
faces?" 

"  I  believe  they  do." 

"  Den  I  bets  on  de  red  nozes  twro  ter  one,  an'  flings 
in  de  drinks  ter  boot!  " 

"Why  is  that?" 

"  Kase  when  yer  narrers  temp'rince  an'  toetology 
down  ter  dat,  de  whisky  fokes  is  got  de  arge  on  de 
udders.  Kase  why?  Kase  de  Temp'rince  man, 
when  he  gits  tired,  kin  fling  'way  his  blue  ribbon,  but 
when  de  whisky  man  gits  tired,  how's  he  gwinc  ter 
fling  'way  his  red  noze  ?  'Splain  dat  for  me,  an'  den 
I'se  reddy  ter  jine  in  wid  de  Murphys." 


A  ragged,  shivering,  middle-aged  man  called  at  a 
house  and  asked  for  food,  but  the  lady  of  the  house 
called  out : 

"  Why  don't  you  work  for  your  bread?" 

"  I  would  if  I  knew  where  I  could  find  work,"  he 
promptly  replied. 

"There's  a  place  down  town  where  you  can  saw 
wood  and  earn  your  dinner,"  she  continued. 

That  seemed  to  stick  him  for  half  a  minute,  but  he 
finally  said,  with  great  solemnity: 

"  Madam,  let  me  state  a  parallel  case.  There  is  a 
place  in  heaven  for  you,  but  you  don't  want  to  die 
till  you  arc  driven  right  to  it,  do  you?" 

She  pondered  over  his  philosophy  for  a  few  seconds 
and  then  called  to  the  cook  to  pass  out  half  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  some  meat. 

At  a  tavern,  one  night, 

Messrs.  More,  Strange,  and  Wright 
Met  to  drink,  and  good  thoughts  to  exchange. 

Says  More,   "  Of  us  three, 

The  whole  town  will  agree, 
There  is  only  one  knave,  and  that's  Strange." 

"  Yes,"  says  Strange  (rather  sore), 

"  I'm  sure  there's  one  More, 
A  most  terrible  knave  and  a  bite, 

Who  cheated  his  mother, 

His  sister,  and  brother — " 
"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  More,   "  that  is  Wright." 

There  arc  depths  to  a  woman's  character  loo  pro- 
found for  the  research  of  man.  Delicate,  timid, 
shrinking,  yet  she  possesses  a  heroism  that  rises  to 
the  height  of  human  grandeur,  a  keenness  of  percep- 
tion almost  miraculous,  and  a  promptness  in  action 
that  is  certainly  marvelous.  A  Danbury  lady,  seated 
at  her  sewing  the  other  evening,  put  her  hand  into 
her  pocket  in  quest  of  some  object,  when  her  fingers 
came  in  contact  with  the  slippery  and  repulsive  touch 
of  a  mouse.  There  was  an  impulse  to  scream,  but 
repressing  it  by  a  powerful  effort,  she  jumped  up  in 
the  air,  overturning  the  table,  smashing  a  ten-dollar 
lamp,  upset  two  chairs,  and  capping  the  climax  by 
going  over  in  a  heap  under  the  piano.  Her  husband, 
who  was  asleep  in  the  next  room,  was  aroused  by  the 
noise,  and  rushed  to  her  help. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  he  demanded,  as  he  got 
her  on  her  feet. 

She  told  him. 

"  Why  on  earth  didn't  you  call  to  mc?"  he  almost 
yelled,  as  he  saw  the  damage  done. 

"  I  didn't  want  to  disturb  you,"  was  the  heroic  re- 
ply. And  then,  the  emergency  being  over,  her 
strength  deserted  her,  and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

There  is  no  town,  however  watched  and  tended, 

But  one  dead  bank  is  there ; 
There  is  no  safe,  however  well  defended, 

But  needs  still  greater  care. 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  for  the  dying, 

And  mournings  for  the  dead. 
The  heart  of  Sherman,  the  people's  wealth  decrying, 

Will  it  be  comforted? 

We  must  be  comforted !     These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise. 
The  bullionists  declare  that  benedictions 

Assume  a  golden  guise. 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapors, 

Amid  these  falling  banks ; 
But  far  above  the  clouds  the  heaveuly  tapeis 

Shine  silvery  o'er  our  ranks. 

Sarah's  brother  Bill  was  watching  the  Detroit  flyers. 
He  looked  a  bit  lonesome,  and  a  boy-friend  added 
more  burden  to  his  feelings  by  asking: 

"Say,  Bill,  why  don't  the  family  go  riding  and  take 
you  along?" 

' '  Dad  hain't  got  no  time. " 

"  And  your  mother?" 

"  She  hain't  got  no  nice  clothes." 

"Well,  there's  Sarah." 

"Yes,  but  she's  skeered  to  go  riding — 'fraid  she'll 
be  spilled  out." 

"  'Sposen  the  cutter  is  upset — never  hurts  anybody," 
persisted  the  boy. 

"Yes,  but  when  a  gal  is  walking  along,"  slowly 
replied  Sarah's  brother,  "her  beau  can't  tell  whether 
she  wears  No.  3  or  No.  6  shoes,  kase  her  dress  hides 
'em,  but  when  she  goes  in  a  sleigh  on  a  curve,  you — 
you  understand?" 

There  was  a  long  and  solemn  pause.  The  first  boy 
at  length  timidly  ventured  to  say: 

"What  does  she  wear?  " 

"  Sevens  fit  her  snug!  "  rejoined  Bill;  "and  'tween 
you  and  me,  her  head  is  level  on  this  business.  This 
is  the  fourth  time  she's  been  engaged,  and  she  can't 
afford  to  take  any  chances." 

Toby  Candor  writes  to  the  Boston  Journal:  Cali- 
fornians  have  an  inherent,  inordinate  desire  for  bet- 
ting. It  amounts  almost  to  a  mania.  If  they  are  not 
disposed  to  fight  the  tiger  or  play  poker,  or  bet  their 
coin  on  any  game  of  chance,  they  are  sure  to  exhibit 
their  propensity  for  betting  in  some  way,  and  they 
will  go  their  whole  pile  on  anything,  no  matter  how 
preposterous. 

"  I'll  bet  you  ten  dollars  that  man's  name  is  Sner- 
der,"  said  one  Californian  to  another,  as  a  man  who 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  both  passed  by. 

"  It's  a  go,"  said  his  companion. 

Inquiry  was  made,  and  the  wager  lost  by  the  man 
who  proposed  it. 

Up  in  one  of  the  mountain  towns  a  stage-coach 
tipped  over,  and,  it  is  related,  as  the  passengers  went 
tumbling  dowTi  a  rocky  embankment  into  a  gulch,  a 
fellow  shouted : 

"  I'll  bet  the  drinks  for  all  of  us  that  half  of  us  get 
killed ! " 

The  bet  was  taken,  but  the  casualties  were  not 
fatal.  • 

A  doctor  reported  that  a  well-known  citizen  who 
was  at  the  point  of  death  would  not  live  twenty-four 
hours  longer. 

"  I'll  bet  five  dollars  that  he  will,"  said  one  of  his 
friends. 

The  wager  was  accepted,  and  the  stakes  were 
scarcely  put  up  when  the  report  came  that  the  man 
was  dead. 

"  Do  you  give  it  up?"  asked  the  man  who  won. 

"No,"  was  the  reply;  "I'll  now  bet  ten  dollars 
that  he  isn't  dead." 

The  bet  was  taken,  and  about  that  time  the  doctor 
re-appeared.  - 

'Is  the  man  dead,  doctor?"  the  question  was 
asked. 

"Yes,  dead  as  Julius  Caesar." 

"Then  I've  lost  again,"  was  the  reply.  "Now, 
I'll  bet  twenty  dollars  that  he  won't  go  into  a  five-foot 
six  coffin.     I  want  to  get  square  if  I  can." 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


cylOHN   T.    LITTLE, 

DISCOUNT    BROKER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT, 

And   Dealer   in    United    States,    State,    City,   and  County 
Bonds,  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  oilier  securities. 

412  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


$400,000 

To  loan  on  City  and  Country  Real  Estate. 


$250,000 

To  loan  on  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 


MERCANTILE    PAPER 

Discounted,  and  Money  loaned  upon  all  kinds  of  Collateral. 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE, 

412  Montgomery  Street. 


T  ITTLE  £-  CUMMING, 

CARPENTERS    AND    BUILDERS, 

7  Post  Street,  corner  Post  and  Montgomery  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

&£T  Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work. 
General  jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitted  up. 
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MP  ORTANT! 


DR.  MINTIE  WOULD  ANNOUNCE  TO  HIS  MANY 
friends  and  patients  that  he  may  be  consulted  upon  and  will 
treat  all  chronic  disexse  of  every  kind  and  character,  those  of  a 
delicate  nature,  together  with  those  pronounced  incurable  ; 
and  hereby  invites  all  those  suffering  to  call  and  talk  with  him. 
It  costs  nothing  to  consult,  and  it  may  result  in  your  recov- 
ery. Dr.  Mintie's  Large  Hospital  Experience  in  Philadel- 
Ehia  as  Resident  Surgeon  peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  success- 
il  treatment  of  intricate  and  complicated  troubles,  and  he 
guarantees  to  cure  every  case  he  undertakes.  The  Doctor 
is  also  sole  agent  for  the  celebrated 

SIR  ASTLEY   COOPER'S 
VITAL    RESTORATIVE! 

The  Great  English  Remedy  for  Nervous  Debility  and  Pre- 
mature Decline  of  Physical  Force. 

THE  VITAL  RESTORATIVE 
Will  positively  cure,  thoroughly  and  permanently  any  case 
of  Exhausted  Vitality,  or  Nervous  Debility,  either  acute  or 
of  long  standing.  The  Vital  Restorative  is  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific prescription,  is  not  a  quack  nostrum,  hence  perfectly  safe 
to  take ;  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  supplies  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal column  and  sympathetic  systems  of  nerves  new  force 
purifies  and  enriches  the  blood,  rejuvenating  and  reinvigor- 
ating  both  mind  and  body.  Thousands,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  can  testify  to  the  gieat  restorative  properties  of 
this  really  great  medicine. 

Price,  $3  per  bottle,  or  four  times  the  quantity  for  $10. 
Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  or  C.  O.  D. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
Among  those  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  city  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  A.  E.  Mintie,  M.  D., 
whose  offices  are  at  No.  n  Kearny  street,  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  diploma  from  the  Lying-in  Charity 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia  for  the  treatment  of  female  diseases, 
and  was  Resident  Surgeon  of  the  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  His  great  skill  as  a  physician  has  always 
been  recognized,  and  during  his  practice  in  this  city  he  has 
effected  numerous  cures  of  a  remarkable  character,  so  that 
his  reputation  in  the  profession  has  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  Every  case  which  he  undertakes  to  treat  being 
intimately  known  to  him,  he  is  enabled  at  once  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies,  relieve  his  patrons,  and  secure  their  recov- 
ery.— S.  F.  Post,  Nov.  3,  1877. 

Office  hours,5 10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.;  evenings,  6  to  8 ;  Sun- 
days, 10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  h.  only.  CONSULTATION  FREE. 
Thorough  examination  and  advice,  including  analysis  of  the 
urine,  $5.  Address  all  communications  (which  are  strictly 
confidential)  to  A.  E.  MINTIE,   M.  D., 

(Graduate  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  Resi- 
dent Surgeon  Orthopedic  Hospital),  No.  11  Kearny 
Street.  San  Francisco   Cal. 


THE  GREATEST  KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 

MEDICINE   IN   THE  WORLD, 

NEPHRETICUM! 

For  Inflammation  of  Kidneys,  Bladder,  Pain  in  the  Back, 
Diabetes,  P.right's  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Try  it !  One  bottle 
will  convince  you  of  its  great  merit.  Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
and  take  no  other.  Everybody  who  uses  it  recommends  it. 
Price,  $1  25P  er  bottle. 
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V  THE  NERVOUS 

AND  DEBILITATED. 


DR.  STEINHART'S 

ESSENCE    OF    LIFE 

Cures  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Mental  Weakness, 
and  Premature  Decline,  and  will  restore  Exhausted  Vitality 
positively  and  permanently  without  fail. 

Price,  $3  per  bottle,  or  four  bottles  in  case  for  $10.  Sent, 
secure  from  observation,  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of 
price  or  C.  O.  D.     To  be  had  only  of 

DR.    WELLS, 

426   Kearny  Street,  San    Francisco,  California,  where  all 

communications  should  be  addressed.  ' 


P.  S. — Dr.  WELLS  makes  a  specialty  of  the  above  nerv- 
ous complaints,  and  can  be  consulted  during  office  hours 
from  o  a.  M.  to  3  p.  m.  daily,  and  6  to  8  evenings.  Sundays 
from  1  to  3  p.  m.  Consultation,  with  thorough  examination 
and  advice,  free. 


A     D.  REMINGTON, 

[Successor  to  F.  M.  Spaulding  &  Co.] 

PAPER   WAREHOUSE, 

411,  413,  and  415  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

A.  D,  Remington,  New  York. 
F,  M.  Spauldinc,    F.  \V.  Ainsworth,    San   Francisco 


pACIFtC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND,  ASTORIA,  Oregon,  LOS  ANGELES, 
SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ,  SAN  DIEGO, 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern  and  Southern 
Coast  ports,  as  follows  ; 
Route 

No.  1 — Idaho 

No.  2 — Monterey Every  Monday,  at  4  p.  m. 

No.  3 — Monterey Every  Saturday,  at  9  a.  m. 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles Sunday,  February  3,  at  10  a.  m  . 

No.  5 — Orizaba Friday,   February  8,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles. Wednesday,  February  13,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  5— Orizaba Monday,  February  18,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles.  . .  Saturday,  February  23,  at  10  a.  m  . 

No.  5 — Orizaba Thursday,  February  28,  at  10  A.  M, 

For  movement  of  Freight  Boats,  see  Alta  or  Guide. 
PORTS  AT  WHICH  ABOVE  STEAMERS  CALL. 

Route  No.  1— Embraces  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  direct, 
taking  freight  and  passengers  for  Astoria.  Fare  and  freight 
at  the  lowest  rates.  Receives  freight  every  day,  Sundays 
excepted. 

Route  No.  2 — Embraces  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
Little  River  (Mendocino),  in  Mendocino  County. 

Route  No.  3 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey,  Re- 
turning, steamer  leaves  Santa  Cruz  Sunday  evening,  and 
arrives  at  San  Francisco  Monday,  6  a.  m. 

Route  No.  4 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz,  San  Simeon,  Port 
Harford,  Santa  Earbara,  and  San  Buenaventura,  or  Hue- 
neme, 

Route  No.  5 — Embraces  Port  Harford  for  passengers  only, 
and  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro, 
Anaheim,  and  San  Diego,  for  passengers  and  freight. 

Freight  for  ports  in  Monterey  Bay  and  Oregon  received 
at  Broadway  wharf  every  day.  Freights  for  other  ports  re- 
ceived for  two  days  previous  to  day  of  sailing. 

Where  steamers  are  advertised  to  call  for  passengers  only 
they  also  take  express  Vnatter  and  green  fruit. 
•   Port  Harford  is  the  landing  place  for  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  Guadalupe,  Lompoc,  etc. 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  the  principal  places  in  the 
State ;  also  to  Arizona,  by  the  cheapest  and  best  routes. 
Stages  and  railroads  make  close  connections  with  steamers 
for  all  the  principal  places  in  the  interior. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  tickets,  call  at  the 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St., 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Frai.cisco. 
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ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


First-class   steamers   with   unequaled  accommodations    for 

passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
Feb.  i8th,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 

ICAN,  MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 

PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C,    PUGET   SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  on  the  loth, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 


Q    F.   WILLEY  &*  CO., 

importers  and  manufacturers  of 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 

BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.   D.   ROGERS,  Philadelphia, 

C.  S.   CAFFREY,  Camden,  N.  J., 
WOOD  BROTHERS,  New  York, 

H.  KILLAM  &  CO.,  New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


ALSO,    AGENTS   FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 


c. 


H.    STREET, 


BOOK,   JOB,   AND  GENERAL 
PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Street, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Euilding  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as 

Cards,  Circulars, 

Bill  Heads,  Envelopes, 

Receipts,  Hand  Bills, 

Letter  Heads,  Notes, 
Orders  of  Dancing, 

Concert  Programmes, 
Bills  of  Lading, 

Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  ELANKS,  etc. 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


(SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD— 

**-*  NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Monday,  October  22d,  1867,  Passenger  Trains 
will  leave  San  Francisco  from  the  Passenger  Depot  on 
Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as  follows: 

8.30  A'  ^'3  Daily,  for  •San  Jose,  Gilroy, 

'%D  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Solcdad, 

and  all  way  stations,  making  Stage  connections  at  San 
Mateo  for  Half  Moon  Bay  and  Pescadero  ;  at  Redwood  for 
Woodside,  Searsville,  and  Pescadero ;  at  San  Jose  for  Los 
Gatos  and  Lexington ;  at  Gilroy  for  Los  Banos  and  Fire- 
baugh's ;  at  Sargent's  for  San  Juan  and  Natividad ;  at  Sole- 
dad  for  Paraiso  Springs,  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Buenaventura,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

At  PAJARO  connects  with  the  SANTA  CRUZ  R.  R. 
for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz. 

J  J  2%  A-   M">   Daily,  for  Menlo  Park 

'      *_y     and  Way  Stations. 

Jpr  P.   M.,  Daily,   Sundays  excepted, 
'      »_/      for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  and  Way  Stations. 

A   /j  r\  P.   AI.,   Daily,  for  Sa?t   Jose   and 

tj-'if-V    Way  Stations. 

A    ->/-)  P.  M,  Daily,  for  Menlo  Park  and 

W'0  Way  Stations. 

EXTRA  TRAIN  ON  SUNDAYS  DISCONTINUED. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


SOUTHERN   DIVISIONS. 

Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of  the 
road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  via  OAKLAND, 
leaving  San  Francisco,  via  Ferry  Landing,  Market  Street, 
at  4  p.  M.,  daily,  and  making  close  connection  at  Goshen  for 
Sumner,  Mojave,  Los  Angeles,  Wilmington,  Anaheim,  Col- 
ton,  and  Colorado  River. 


N 


ORTH    PACIFIC    COAST    RAIL- 
ROAD. 


.WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Monday  Nov.  5th,  1877,  the  new,   swift,  and 
elegantly  appointed  steamer, 

SAN  RAFAEL, 

Will  run  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Quentin  (connect- 

ting  with  trains  at  latter  place),  as  follows: 

WEEK  DAYS. 

Leave  San  Francisco,  via  San     Leave   San  Rafael,  via  San 

Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St.,         Quentin  Ferry, 
*io.oo  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  M. 
for  San  Quentin,  San  Ra- 
fael, and  Junction. 
2.00  p.   m.  for   San  Quentin 
and  San  Rafael. 
'The   10.00  a.  m.  boat  connects  with   through  trains  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  intermediate  stations,  and  runs  DAILY. 
Stage  leaves  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Monday 
for  Fort  Ross,  Timber  Cove,  Salt  Point,  Fisk's  Mills,  Stew- 
art's  Point,    Gualala,    Fish   Rock,    Point    Arena,    Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarra  Ridge,  and  Mendocino  City. 
SUNDAYS. 


CO   A. 

M 

2.20 

P.   M 

,  and 

3-05 

P. 

M 

for 

San 

Fran- 

CISCO 

Leave  San  Francisco  via  San 

Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 
*io.oo  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  M.  for 

San   Quentin,  San  Rafael, 

and  Junction. 

*This  is  an  excursion  train  as  far  as  Olema,  and  beyond 
a  regular  train  to  Duncan  Mills. 

DEPARTURES  via  SAUCELITO  FERRY,  DAVIS  ST. 


Leave  San  Rafael,   via  San 
Quentin  Ferry, 


l.oo  a.  m.  and  3,05  p.  m.  for 
San  Francisco. 


Leave  San  Rafael  week  days 
7.00  A.  M.  for  San  Francis- 
co. Sundays,  4.15  p.  M.  for 
San  Rafael. 


Leave  San  Francisco  week 
days  5.00  p.  M.  for  all  points 
between  Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael.  Sundays,  10.00  A. 
m.  for  all  points  along  line 
of  road. 


THREE-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Tickets  from  San  Francisco,  via  San  Quentin  Ferry,  to 

Duncan  Mills  and  return,  good  from  Saturday  till  Monday, 
Fare  $5. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
The  10.00  a.  M.  boat,  via  either  San  Quentin  or  Saucelito 
Ferry,  connects  with  Excursion  Train  for  Olema. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


S 


AUCELITO  FERRY. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

On  and  after  Nov.  5th,  1877,  a  swift  and  commodious 
Steamer  will  leave  as  follows  : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m. — R.  R.; 
10.45  a-  m-  I  *3-3°  P-  m'  i  5*°°  P*  m- — R-  R* 

Saucelito — 8.00  a.  m. — R.  R.  ;  9.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m. :  4.15 
p.  m.— R.  R. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — 10 a." m. — R.  R. ;  12  m. ;  2  p.  m.;  4.30 p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9  and   11   a.  m. ;  1  and  3  p.  m. ;  5.20  p.  m. — 
R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  MORNING  an  extra  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7  a.  m. 

•  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


'tM&mefe 


anccico, 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


QOMMENCING      WEDNESDAY, 

^-'     JANUARY  9,  1878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 

WILL  LEA  VE  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

7.00   A-    Ml    DAILY,    VALLEJO 

/  *  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
lstoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  Williams',  Knight's  Land- 
ing, and  Sacramento. 

Sundays  excepted  for  Woodland,  Williams',  and  Knight's 
Landing.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  8.10  p.  m.] 

g  qq  A.  M.,  DAILY,   A  TLANTIC 

Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 
mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  P.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5.35  P  M.j 

q    oq  A.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPIED, 

7  "*-?  Northern   Railway  Local   Passenger   Train  to 

San  Pablo  and  Martinez.     [Arrive  San  Francisco  3  35  p.  m.] 

o  qq  P.  M.,  DAILY,  SAN  JOSE 

Jj  *  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  m.] 

j   jq   P.  M.,   DAILY,    NORTHERN 

*J)  '*J-  Railway  Local  Passenger  Train  to  San  Pablo 
and  Martinez.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  9.35  a.  m.] 

a  nn  P.  M.,   DAILY,   EXPRESS 

If-.W  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  Stock- 
ton, Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Bue- 
naventura and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "  Santa 
Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and 
Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steamers). 
Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  6.55 
p.  M.  Sleeping  Cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma-  [Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  M.] 

a  f)H  p-  M->  ^UNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

<£j-*\J\J  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
and,  Knight's  Landing,  and  Sacramento;  and  at  Sacramen- 
to with  passenger  train,  leaving  at  9.15  p.  M.,  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Car- 
son, and  Virginia  City.  Sleeping  Cars  between  Vallejo  and 
Carson.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  n. 10  a.  m,] 

/j  qq  P.  M.,  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

■7^'  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 

Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River  ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  a.  m.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  p.  m.] 

a   2C)  p-    M->   DAILY,    THROUGH 

£f-  •_}  *-'  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.ee  a.  m.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.] 


FERRIES  AND   LOCAL  TRAINS. 


FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 

0 
> 

3 

■  £-0 

0 

W 

IP 

3 

A  7.00 
7-30 
8. 00 
8.30 
9.00 
9-3° 
10.00 
10.30 

II. CO 

11.30 
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P12.30 
1. 00 
1.30 
2.00 
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4. CO 

4-30 
500 
5-30 

6.0a 
6.30 
7.00 

8.10 

9.20 
10.30 

a  7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 

II. CO 

12.00 

p  1.30 

2.00 

*3-oo 
4.00 
S-oo 
6.00 

a  7.30 
8.30 
9.30 
10.30 
11.30 

P12.30 
1. 00 
3-3° 
4-3° 
5-3° 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 

10.30 

A  8.00 
19.30 
pfi-oo 

3.00 

4.00 
tB.io 

A  S.OO 

ta-3° 

p  3.00 

4.00 

fS.io 

A  7.30 
8.30 
9.30 
IO.30 
II.30 
FI.OO 
4.00 
5- CO 

a  8. 00 
10. CO 

p  3.00 
4.30 
5-30 

t  Change  cars 
at  East 
Oakland. 

Change  cars 
at  West 

Oakland. 

A  6.IO 
PII.45 

p*7.oo 
*8.io 

*"-45 

A  6.IO 
PII.25 

}     Daily     ( 
>  Sundays  -j 
)  except'd.  ( 

A  6.IO 
P  6.CO 

1.30  P.  M-,  Sundays  only  to  Alameda. 
To  Femside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  5.00 
>.  M. 
To  San  Jose,  daily,  tg.3o  a.  m.,  3.00,  4.00  p.  m. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


a  8.00 

10.09 

p  3.00 

4-3° 

5-3° 


a  7.30 
8.30 
9-3o 
10.30 
11.30 
p  1.00 
4.00 
5-oo 


Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 


A  6 .  30  A  5  .  40 


A  5-CO 
"5-4° 
7.2O 

S .  30 


a|6-45 
7-55 
11. 15 
tii-45 
p  3.40 


3  *  7 

rS._3 


At7.o8 

8. is 

"■35 

ti2.o8 

p  4.03 

+4-45 


tChange  cars 
at  East 
Oakland. 


■)  Daily  ( 
> Sundays  < 
J  except'd.  {. 


a  6.40 
7.40 
8.40 
9.40 
10.40 
11.40 

pis. 40 
1-25 
2.40 
4.40 
5-4° 
6.40 
7- So 
9.00 


A  5.IO 

5 -5o 


From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


\  6.50 
7.20 
7.50 
8.25 
8.50 
9.20 
9-5o 
10.20 
10.50 
11.20 
11.50 


p  2.50 
3.20 
3.50 
4.20 
4-50 
5.20 
5-50 
6.25 
6.50 


From  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  8.oo,  10.00,  11.00  . 
6.00  F.  M. 
From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8.10  A.  M. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  opt?  at  Oakland, 
a — Morning.         p.— Afternoon. 


THE  CREEK  FERRY  BOAT  WILL  RUN  DAILY 

AS  FOLLOWS; 
From  San  Francisco-— 7.15  and  9.45  a.  m.,  12.15,  2-25> 

and  4.10  p.  M. 

From   Oakland— 8.15  and   10.45  A.  M.,  1.15,  3.15.  and 

5.00  p.  M. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Sti  -et^. 
A.  N   TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN. 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tic!:   *  Ap> 


i6 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


T 


HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

SAN  FRANCTSCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Paid  up  Capital 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds). . . 


.$10,000,000  Gold. 
.     2,500,000      " 


DIRECTORS: 
LoUlS  McLane,  President.      J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-President. 
John  \V.  Mackav,     W.  S.  O'Brien,     James  G.  Fair. 


Cashier C.  T.  Christensen. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Ge  i>.  A.  King 


Issues  Comm':n:ial  and  Travelers' Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  bullion. 

EXCHANGE 
On   the   principal  Cities  throughout  the    United    States, 
Europe.  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

New  York  Bankers The  Eank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

London  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 

nrHE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 
■L  (Limited.) 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

London  Office 3  Angel  Court. 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Earnings fjO.OOO 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 
Fred'k  F.  Low,  >  », 
Ign.  Steinhakt,  rMMlaS<»>.- 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 

rpHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $5,000,000 

D.  O.  Mills President. 

William  A1.VORD Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatman's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  "the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 

rpRENCH  SA  VINCS 
1  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

411  Eish  Street,  above  Kearney,  Sax  Francisco. 
G.  MAHE,  Director. 

A/fASONIC  SA VINGS 
■LVL  AND  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.   H.  CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 

T\IVWEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

-^     COX.  VIRGINIA  MINING  CO.,  San  Francisco, 

February  7th,  1S73.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  above  named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  4^)  of  Two  (2)  Dollars  per  share  was  declared,  payable 
on  THURSDAY,  February  .14th,  1878.  Transfer  books 
closed  until  15th  inst.  A.  W.   HAVENS,  Secretary. 

p\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

-*~^  THE  CALIFORNIA  MINING  CO.,  February 
7th,  187S-  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
above  named  Company,  held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  22) 
of  Two  (2)  Dollars  per  share  was  declared,  payable  on  FRI- 
DAY, February  15th,  1878.  Transfer  books  closed  until 
i5ih  insJ.  C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

QFFICE  OF   THE  HIBERNIA  SAV- 

^  INGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  northeast  corner 
Montgomery  and  Post  Streets,  San  Francisco,  January  25, 
1878. — At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Society,  held  this  day,  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  a 
half  {7%)  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  on  all  deposits 
for  the  six  months  ending  on  the  21st  inst.,  payable  from  and 
after  this  date,  and  free  from  Federal  Tax. 

EDWARD  MARTIN,  Secretary. 

Z7     J.U  7LKINS0N,  Dealer  in  all  kinds 

■*-" '  of  WOOD,  COAL  COKE,  etc.  Domestic 
delivered  from  ship  or  yard  for  $10  per  ton.     No.  310  I-eav- 

enworth  Street,  between  Eddy  and  Ellis. 

pmji  Bs=r 

lyll   ly    320  Post  Street, 

I  W  9B     B  W        SIS  FEA,\ CISCO. 


TTIBERN1A   SAVINGS 
■LJ-  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

President M.  D.  SwEENEV. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Slllivan. 

TRUSTEES. 

M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,        P.  McAran, 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touehard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer Edward  Martin. 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  a.  m.  to  3  r.  M. 

(TAN FRAACJSCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

*^"^     532  California  St.,  corner  Webb  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Deposits  31st  December,  /$??.  % $8x544, 73$  07 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund..      448,233  6g 

DIRECTORS. 

James  de  Fhemery President. 

Aluert  MlLLER Vice-President. 

C.  Adolphe  Low,  Charles  Baum, 

Erwin  J.  Crane,  Washington  Bartlett, 

Charles  Pace,  Denis  J.  Oliver, 

Alexander  Campbell,  Senior. 

Lovell  White Cashier. 

John  Archbald Surveyor. 

Henry  C.  Campbell Attorney. 

Receives  deposits  and  loans  money  on  real  estate  security. 
Countr7  remittances  may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or 
by  checks  of  reliable  parties  payable  in  San  Francisco,  but 
the  responsibility  of  this  Savings  Bank  commences  only  with 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  money. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first 
deposit.     No  charge  is  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  3  v.  M.  Saturday  evenings  from 
6%  to  8. 

Steinway  &  Sons. 


GRAND    AVERAGE 
95  1-2 

OUT   OF   A   POSSIBLE 
96. 


CAUTION. — One  New  Y'ork  Piano-maker  having  not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
but  also  dishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
age of  95  out  of  a  possible  96,  the  Examining  Judges  flatly 
contradicted  him,  and  certify  that  he  reached  an  aveage  of 
9pH  only,  ranking  but  third  on  Square  and  fourth  on 
Parlor  Grands. 

Every  Steinway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,  105  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco.  • 


A.    ROMAN    &    CO 


VHOLESALE   ANE    RETAIL 


Stationers  &  Booksellers 


BLANK   BOOKS 

In  Stock  and  Made  to  Order. 

PRINTING 

Executed  in  the  Neatest  Style. 

BOOK  AND   MUSIC   BINDING 

Executed  with  dispatch. 
SCHOOL  EOOKS  AND  SCHtlOL  SUPPLIES. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND   NEW  STATIONERY. 

1ST  PRICES  MODERATE.  "B& 
11  MONTGOMERY  ST..  LICK  HOUSE  BLOCK. 


/ 


OHN  H.  CARMANY  &>  CO., 

NEWSPAPER,  BOOK,  AND  JOB 

PRINTERS, 

409  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Publishers  of  the  Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review, 

California   Horticulturist,    San   Francisco   Market 

Review  (letter-sheet  form),  Wine  and  Liquor 

Herald  Freight  Circular,  etc.,  etc 


M  ULLER'S 

OPTOMETER! 


The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 


OPTICIAN  J     135  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

Near  Bush,   opposite  the    Occidental 
Hotel. 


T 


HE  SCHMIDT  OUINTETTE. 


MISS  ALICE  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil   of    tile   Conservatory  of   Leipsic),   Teacher   of   the 

Pianoforte. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT, 

Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Thorough 

Bass. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr. 

(Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violin. 


MR.  ERNST  SCHMIDT, 
ry   of    Le 

jloncello. 


(Pupil   of    the   Conservatory   of    Leipsic),    Teacher  of  the 
Violc        ' 


Lessons  may  be  given  either  at  private  residences,  or  at 
707  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

N.  B. — Lessons  in  ensemble  Music  a  specialty. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

|No.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  rilArCIflCO,  OAL. 
Opposite  Mechanics'  Instituted  Send  for  circular. 


HTHE   BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM, 

A  Preparatory  School  to  tlie  University. 


Accommodations  for  boarders  first-class,  but  the  number 
for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limited.  The  terms  of  tuition 
for  day  scholars  will  be  made  very  reasonable,  in  order  that 
the  advantages  of  this  institution  may  be  extended  to  as 
many  as  possible.     For  circulars,  address, 

JOHN  F.  BURRIS,  Principal, 

Berkeley,  California. 


CALIFORNIA 


MILITARY   ACADEMY. 


Next  Term  will  Commence  January  2,  1878. 

REV.  DAVID  McCLURE,  Ph.  D.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


AND   CADET  SCHOOL. 


Next  quarter  will  commence  March  13,  1878. 
For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


w 


AREROOMS,   N.   W.   CORNER 

KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

r\F  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND    OF 

^-^  Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  EOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING    OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
dene  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.   J.   PAILLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House,  63o  Broadway,  New  Yoxk. 


BUY  YOUR  SHIRTS  AT 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 

SHEET     MUSIC. 

BANCROFT,  \ 

KNIGHT  &  COS 

MUSIC-  STORE, 

733  MARKET  ST. 

REDIiVGTON'S 
FLAVORING  [EXTRACTS 

ARE    THE    PERFECTLY   PURE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH   FRUITS 

Prepared  with  great  care.  They  are  put  up  in  superior 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts. 

Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  are  nearly  so 
cheap. 

Wherever  tested  on  their  merits,  they  have  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  arc  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind,  and  are 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 

EREDINGTON    &    CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

ATICOLL,  THE    TAILOR, 

"*"  (  BRANCH    OF    NEW    YORK), 

505    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

18    KEARNY   STREET. 
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PANTS,  made  to  order,  from $4  00 

SFJ  ITS,  made  to  order,  from 15  00 

OVERCOATS,  made  to  order,  from 15  00 

BLACK  DOESKIN  PANTS,  from 700 

WHITE  VESTS,  from 3  00 

FANCY  VESTS,  from 6  00 

DRESS  COATS,  from 20  00 

Cloth  sold  by  the  yard.     Any  length  cut. 

505  Montgomery  and  18  Kearny  Streets. 

qr   j.  PETTIT  &  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 
528  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GUNPOWDER. 

'THE      CALIFORNIA     POWDER 

■*■       WORKS,  Manufacturers  of 

CANNON,    SPORTING,    MINING, 

AND.  .  .  . 

HERCULES    POWDER, 

314  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Jno.  F.  Lohse .Secretary. 

Mills  at  Santa  Cruz.     Post  Office  Box  2036. 

TAMES  L.  KING  &  CO., 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

TRADE      PROTECTION     ASSOCIATION. 

Harry  Pateman Manager 

John  H.  B.  Wilkins,  Attorney  and 'Commissioner oj Dftrds 
James  L.  King Notary  Public 

438  CALIFORNIA  Sl\,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

We  have  reliable  legal  correspondents,  and  make  collec- 
tions, in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Territories.  Par- 
ticular attention  given  to  doubtful  and  desperate  claims. 
Mortgages,  Ground  Rents  and_  Interest  Moneys  collected, 
and  Trusts  executed.  Depositions,  Acknowledgments  and 
Affidavits  for  all  the  States  taken  at  our  office. 

REFERENCES : 

LONDON  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  BANK  (L'd), 
'BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO., 

Messrs.  HAGGIN  &  TEVIS 

BEAMISH  S 


VOL.  II.     NO.  8. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    MARCH   2,   1878. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


OLLA-PODRIDA, 


I 


We  have  heretofore  called  attention  to  the  tendency  of  our 
daily  papers  to  grossly  exaggerate  every  misfortune,  acci- 
dent, or  casualty  that  occurs  in  our  State.  Saturday  even- 
ing's Bulletin  contained  two  columns  of  description  of  floods 
in  the  valley  of  Sacramento — with  startling,  staring  head- 
lines— thus  : 

THE  GREAT  FLOOD ! 

SCENES   IN  AXD  AROUND  SACRAMENTO. 

Buildings  Carried  Away,  Cattle  Drowned, 

Tules  Overflowed. — Grand,  Sherman, 

and  Other  Islands  Inundated. 

The  Argonaut's  type  is  not  large  enough  nor  black 
enough  to  make  the  illustration.  The  description  of  the 
earthquake  at  Calabria,  the  destruction  of  Lisbon,  the  bom- 
bardment of  Plevna,  the  desolations  of  plague  or  cholera, 
the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  the  insurrection  of  Sepoys,  or 
the  famine  in  India,  could  not  have  employed  more  startling 
and  grandiloquently  exaggerated  adjectives  than  does  the 
description  of  the  overflow.  Listen  to  the  preliminary  toot- 
horn  of  this  most  robustious  narrator  of  events: 

"  And  while  I  shall  attempt  to  portray  some  of  those  scenes,  I  wish 
to  declare,  at  the  start,  that  no  pen  can  fully  describe,  no  pencil  faith- 
fully delineate  the  terrible  events  which  have  transpired  in  and  about 
Sacramento  and  along  the  river  during  the  past  week." 

The  situation  at  Sherman's  Island  "beggars  description:'1 
■  "  It  was  a  most  heart-rending  spectacle  to  witness  the  raging  stream 
penetrating  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  carrying  with  it  destruction  and 
desolation  upon  all  sides,  if  not,  indeed,  death.  *  *  *  You  could 
see  the  inmates  of  these  floating  cottages,  either  at  the  windows  ordoors, 
in  improvised  floats,  looking  the  very  picture  of  helplessness  and  despair." 

The  people  of  Yolo  were  in  an  "  awful,  situation."  Peo- 
ple at  work  on  R  Street  levee — a  "weird  scene" — "lan- 
terns and  torches  flashing  to  and  fro."  Rain  was  "  hurled 
from  the  clouds  with  Titanic  force  " — "  vessels  creaked  and 
groaned  " — "  wild  waves  madly  lapped  the  levee  :' — "  blast 
after  blast  of  wind  cruelly  followed."  "  Appaling  sights," 
"  dreadful  disasters,"  "  terrible  pictures  of  misery,"  "  houses 
afloat,"  while  turkeys  and  chickens  were  actually  driven  to 
roost  in  trees  ! 

Now,  the  real  truth  of  this  gush  and  bosh  is,  that  the  val- 
ley of  the  Sacramento  has  had  the  indescribable  good  luck 
of  being  flooded.  A  ragged  suburb  of  Sacramento  City  has 
had  an  overflow;  a  few  inexpensive  barns  and  shanties,  here 
and  there  a  fence,  have  been  carried  away.  Some  partially 
reclaimed  tule  islands  have  had  their  levees  broken  and  their 
growing  crops  drowned — not  a  life  destroyed,  not  a  family 
made  desolate,  and  the  whole  loss  of  property  most  trifling. 

Against  this  wail  of  wet  anguish  we  have  had  a  glorious 
winter,  the  best  for  many  years,  promising  a  magnificent 
harvest,  and  a  golden  rain  that  will  give  us  40,000,000  of 
centals  of  grain,  that  will  enrich  our  farmers  and  make 
money  abundant — a  rain  that  has  rescued  the  State  from  a 
year  of  bankruptcy,  ruin,  famine,  desolation,  destruction, 
and  Kearneyism.  [We  throw  in  these  counter-adjectives  as 
an  illustration  of  our  capacity  as  a  brilliant  writer  of  the 
sophomoric  style.] 

These  newspaper  stories  go  abroad  and  injure  the  State. 
It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  brave  man,  who,  having 
perused  the  San  Francisco  press,  wouuld  make  up  his  mind 
to  emigrate  to  California.  He  would  come  expecting  to  con- 
tend against  poverty,  civil  insurrection,  Chinese  competition, 
leprosy,  famine,  flood,  extortion,  robbery,  land  monopoly, 
and  all  the  other  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  The  Eastern 
press  takes  up  the  solemn  refrain,  and  California  is  painted 
black  as  the  infernal  pit. 

It  strikes  us  that  we  had  better  get  back  to  the  old-time 
style  of  doing  things,  when  we  were  all  gush,  when  we 
dipped  our  pen  in  red,  and  wrote  of  our  genial  and  lovely 
climate,  our  glorious  days,  our  gorgeous  sunsets,  our  mag- 
nificent prospects,  our  generous  harvest  of  gold  and  grains, 
wine  and  wool ;  of  roses  that  bloomed  every  month  in  the 
year ;  of  green  peas  in  January  and  strawberries  all  the  year 
round ;  of  the  tropical  South,  its  lemon  and  orange  groves,  its 
pomegranates  and  olives,  its  wine  and  honey ;  our  big  trees, 
big  pumpkins,  big  grapevines,  big  potatoes.  In  those  times 
we  were  resolute,  buoyant,  hopeful,  enterprising,  and  dar- 
ing. We  looked  trouble  in  the  face,  we  met  dangers  boldly, 
and  dared  disasters.  We  had  fires,  floods,  and  earthquakes; 
we  laughed  at  calamity  and  mocked  at  fear.  Now  we  are 
despondent,  blue,  dyspeptic,  down-hearted,  and  cowardly; 
we  have  lost  heart  and  pluck.  And  yet  our  State  has  grand- 
ly prospered.  Our  city  has  become  a  splendid  commercial 
emporium — 308,000  inhabitants — a  city  of  splendid  build- 
ings. Our  dream  of  Eastern  trade  is  realized.  We  produce 
more  wheat  than  any  other  State.  Our  coast  produces 
more  gold,  more  silver,  more  wines,  more  wool,  than  any 
other  section.  We  grow  fruits  in  great  abundance.  We  ex- 
port honey,  oranges,  nuts,  figs,  raisins,  and  dried  fruits.  We 
have  a  transcontinental  railroad,  a  coast  railroad,  inter-valley 
railroads,  a  road  to  Los  Angeles,  a  road  to  Arizona,  steam 
lines  to  China,  Japan,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Australia.  Our 
trade  with  Central  and  South  America  and  the  islands  of  the 
ocean  is  increasing.  In  addition  to  all  these  things,  we  have 
the  ARGONAUT,  the  best,  ablest,  and  most  interesting  jour- 
nal on  the  continent     Then  what  is  the  matter?     The  fact 

is,  we  are  all  in  the  doldrums — have  the  blues,  and  have  lost 
our  grip.    Prosperity  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  us. 


Sunday  morning  brings  the  Chronicle.  It  determines  to 
outdo  its  evening  confederate  in  the  sensational'line,  and  we 
see  again  in  display  type  : 

DIRE  DISASTER! 

AN    UNPRECEDENTED   DELUGE   IN  THE 
SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

LOSSES  SAID  TO  EE  $2,000,000. 

We  omit  its  particularly  detailed  account  of  soul-harrow- 
ing accidents  to  hay -stacks,  pigs,  and  poultry,  contenting 
ourselves  with  quoting  from  its  correspondence  the  following 
bit  of  prayerful  sentiment,  so  characteristic  of  the  Chroni- 
cle's piety : 

"  Providence!  Providence  !  Thou  great  power  for  good  and  evil,  but 
in  this  flood  Thou  hast  smitten  the  poor  too  sadly.  On  all  sides  we  hear 
with  a  sinking  of  the  heart  the  same  low  wailing  cry  that  must  ascend 
to  the  throne  of  justice  and  mercy  in  piteous  tones,  almost  reproach- 
fully, '  Ah,  my  God !  this  is  too  bad,  too  cruel !  Is  this  tempering  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb? ' " 

We  fancy  we  can  see  the  good  Mr.  Timmins  upon  his 
knees  on  a  floating  hen-coop,  his  hands  lifted  like  the  Turk 
at  evening  prayer,  amid  the  "  wild  lapping  waves "  as  the 
rain  "  is  hurled  upon  him  with  Titanic  force,"  drifting,  drift- 
ing, wearily  drifting — hopelessly  drifting  off  among  the  tules 
as  night  and  the  tempest  close  around  him. 

We  await  with  impatience  to-morrowTs  Call  to  see  how  the 
imaginative  Mr.  Pickering  will  portray  these  heart-rending 
scenes.  He  will  doubtless  climb  a  higher  round  of  allegori- 
cal and  figurative  misrepresentation;  he  will  pile  hen- 
coop upon  hay-stack,  dog-kennel  upon  hen-coop,  surmount 
the  whole  with  a  despairing  mother  with  helpless  twins, 
amid  bellowing  thunders  and  forked  lightnings  flashing 
athwart  heavens  of  impossible  black,  send  them  down 
through  the  Golden  Gate,  and  out  upon  the  unutterably  tem- 
pestuous sea,  a  whole  caravan  of  perishing  pigs  and  poultry 
and  drowning  puppies. 

This  rain  is  a  shower  of  gold  to  California;  a  hundred 
million  of  dollars  do  not  measure  its  value  to  the  State. 
Hence  our  impatience  when  we  see  the  daily  press,  in  their 
eagerness  for  sensational  description,  representing  it  as  a 
calamity. 

There  is  one  rule  that  has  no  exception.  There  is  one 
trait  of  human  weakness  that  we  all  possess  in  common. 
There  is  no  man  that  lives,  or  has  ever  lived,  and  no  woman 
that  ever  will  live,  that  is  not  fond  of  flattery.  It  is  hardly  a 
question  of  degree ;  we  like  it  thick ;  we  do  not  reject  it  if  it 
is  gross.  We  take  pride  in  hearing  even  our  vices  compli- 
mented. There  is  a  pride  in  humility.  Diogenes  enjoyed 
being  called  a  misanthrope.  It  delighted  his  soul  to  be  told 
he  was  the  only  honest  man.  The  greatest  criminal  or 
tyrant  of  history  has  not  been  indifferent  to  compliments 
paid  his  crime  or  tribute  to  his  abuse  of  power.  The  wick- 
edest man,  or  the  ugliest  woman,  would  take  pleasure  in  being 
told  they  were  more  wicked  or  more  repulsive  than  any 
other  man  or  woman.  Men  and  women  can  be  flattered 
into  goodness,  virtue,  sin,  and  crime.  Let  the  newspapers 
laud  a  sailor  for  saving  a  human  life,  and  he  will  hang 
around  the  wharves  all  his  life  for  the  opportunity  of  rescu- 
ing suicides  and  drunks  from  drowning.  Give  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  the  appellation  of  "  Watch-dog  of  the  Treas- 
ury "  and  he  will  deny  himself  the  luxury  of  the  most  tempt- 
ing opportunity  to  steal.  Praise  a  coward  and  he  will  face 
death ;  flatter  a  soldier  and  he  will  lead  a  forlorn  hope. 

There  is  no  man  who  is  not  pleased  at  a  kind  mention  by 
the  press.  There  is  not  a  lady  who  is  not  flattered  at  seeing 
herself  noticed  (with  good  taste)  in  social  life.  There  is  no 
piety  above  the  flattery  of  recognition.  We  all  love  compli- 
ments, and  it  is  well  we  do.  We  had  a  very  delicate  one 
ourselves  from  Bogart,  of  the  Daily  Exchange.  He  charged 
us  with  the  act  of  plagarism  in  this :  we  quoted  from 
Macaulay,  giving  the  name  as  our  authority,  but  not  having 
the  " — ".  The  acute  and  cultured  intellect  of  our  critic 
could  not  detect  where  in  our  writings  Macaulay  ended 
and  Olla-Podrida  began.  It  is  rarely  that  we  have  been  so 
kindly  complimented  as  by  this  confession  that  our  style  is  so 
similar  to  that  of  the  great  master  of  English  literature  that 
the  critical  observer  can  not  ascertain  the  exact  spot  where 
we  have  grafted  our  sprouts  of  observation  upon  the  strong 
healthy  trunk  of  England's  best  writer.  The  Missouri 
River  runs  muddy  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  but  it  requires 
no  quotation  marks  to  indicate  where  the  clear  and  spark- 
ling waters  of  the  Mississippi  come  in  and  mingle  with  the 
baser  stream. 

Sitting  in  our  sanctum,  one  day  last  week,  glum  as  the 
angry  clouds,  and  cross  as  the  roads  at  Bascom's  Corner,  an 
old,  dirty,  and  desolate  tramp  came  in,  one-eyed  and  awful. 
He  called  us  by  name,  extended  his  fearful  paw,  and  began 
by  saying  that  of  all  the  writers  since  the  discover)'  of  let- 
ters, we  were  the  best;  of  all  journals  since  the  invention  of 
the  press,  the  Argonaut  was  supremest.  We  embellished 
the  era  of  literature ;  we  adorned  the  art  of  printing.  We 
asked  the  gentleman  to  take  a  seat ;  we  relaxed  the  muscu- 
lar strain  of  our  facial  nerves ;  as  he  warmed  up  to  his  work, 
we  smiled.  He  ended  by  our  lending  him  half  a  dollar,  and 
begging  him  to  call  again.  The  office  boy  impertinently 
giggled  as  the  tramp  passed  out,  giving  him  a  wink,  and  we 
immediately  wrote  this  thesis  upon  flattery,  showing,  we 
hope,  that  its  lore  comes  not  from  the  grosser,  but  from  the 
better  part  of  our  nature. 


Of  course,  there  are  some  compliments  nicer  and  more 
satisfactory  than  others.  We  received  one  of  those  also  la. : 
week.  A  gentleman  said  to  us :  "  The  Argonaut  is  one  < 
the  most  *  *  *  *  [modesty  protests,]  It  is  *  i- 
written  *  *  [modesty.]  It  is  dig  *  *  de  * 
con  *  *  and  conducted  in  the  best  interest  of  so  *  '- 
and  good  gov  *  *  It  is  creditable  in  its  lit  *  *  char- 
acter, and  altogether  the  most  *  *  *  [we  do  not  wis' 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  other  newspaper  persons.]  It  ougi.. 
to  be  sustained  by  every  person  who  is  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  order,  and  in  protection  to  life  and  properl;. . 
and  who  desires  to  see    ******    in  California.'' 

We  blushed  and  tried  to  look  modest.     He  concluded  1 
this  very  unexpected  observation  : 

"As  an  evidence  that  I  mean  that  my  compliment  shall 
be  a  substantial  one,  I  will  send  you  an  advertisement  for  n. 
year.  *Charge  what  you  please,  and  send  the  bill  monthly  1  r 
quarterly,  as  you  choose." 

We  replied :  "  Thank  you ;  regular  rates ;  bills  monthly." 

As  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  narrative,  the  read'  r 
will  please  examine  our  advertising  pages,  where  he  will  see 
the  announcement  to  which  we  refer. 


It  is  a  favorite  idea  with  us  that  we  do  not  enjoy  ourselvc" 
half  as  much  as  we  have  a  right  to  and  ought  to.  We  ar ; 
too  serious,  and  do  not  take  life  easy  enough.  We  go  to  our 
business  as  the  blind  mule  goes  to  his  bark-mill.  Life  is  :•. 
treadmill  of  daily  toil,  an  unceasing  round  of  labor — all  wo:":, 
and  no  play.  Now  the  rainy  season  draws  to  a  close,  tin: 
spring  is  our  period  of  beauty.  Then  the  summer  come" 
along  with  its  invitation  to  enjoy  the  country,  to  get  out  r '.' 
the  town,  the  let  the  bark  and  treadmill  go,  to  take  the  wife 
and  babies  to  the  fields  and  forests,  beside  the  brawling 
brooks  and  leaping  waters,  to  the  cozy  nooks  and  shad/ 
groves,  to  the  springs  and  ocean's  side,  to  the  farm  house  6 
and  quiet  nooks  in  far  away  places,  where  there  is  no  shop- 
ping, no  four-button  kid  gloves,  no  weeping  and  wailing  an.l 
gnashing  of  false  teeth  over  bills  unpaid  and  business  un- 
prosperous.  The  excursion  season  begins,  and  we  look  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  The  Argonaut  to  see  where  to 
go  and  what  to  do.  The  Southern  Railroad,  through  the  syl- 
van shades  and  rural  romping  places  of  San  Mateo  and  San;  a 
Clara,  down  among  the  redwoods  of  the  hills  of  Santa  Cruz, 
away  to  the  prettiest  valley  of  the  State — the  Pajaro — wit:: 
side  excursions  to  the  sea-shore  at  Santa  Cruz  and  the  pebbly 
beach  at  Monterey  and  the  quiet  groves  of  Soquel — fishir.;, 
and  bathing — sea  nymphs  and  land  nymphs.  Our  advertis- 
ing columns  do  not  inform  us  as  to  hotel  accommodations  r:t 
any  of  these  places.  The  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  fror : 
Saucelito,  stretching  far  away  to  the  northward,  at  Russian 
river  skirting  bay  and  ocean  shores,  through  shaded  glem, 
and  for  many  picturesque  miles  within  sight  of  wave  am; 
sound  of  ocean's  din,  and  a  thousand  beautiful  spots  for  pic- 
nics and  camping  grounds.  The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Company  will,  we  presume — if  it  does  not,  a  law  should  pas ; 
the  Legislature  compelling  Messrs.  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co. 
to — resume  their  excursion  trips  to  Santa  Cruz  and  Mon- 
terey. For  music,  fun,  and  a  good  healthy  toss  upon  the 
breezy  brine,  their  excursions  of  last  summer  could  not  be 
excelled.  We  are  not  informed  whether  the  North  Coast 
Railroad  will  run  excursions  this  summer  or  not.  We  pre- 
sume not,  and  probably  not  until  Mr.  Donahue  shall  brim 
his  road  to  San  Rafael,  when  it  will  be  less  tedious  than  by 
the  present  long  ferry  to  that  very  uninteresting  spot  called 
Donahue.  We  hear  it  rumored  that  some  of  our  most  invit- 
ing places  of  resort  will  not  be  opened  for  guests  this  sum- 
mer. The  hotel  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Whether  Congress  Springs,  Paso  Robles, 
Calistoga,  and  the  Geysers  have  arranged  accommodations 
this  season  for  guests  we  are  not  informed.  If  there  were 
good  hotels  at  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  and  Santa  Mon- 
ica they  would  doubtless,  now  that  railroad  and  steam 
lines  are  in  competition,  be  largely  patronized.  Our  advice 
is,  for  everybody  in  San  Francisco  to  go  somewhere  into  the 
country  every  summer,  and  for  everybody  in  the  country  to 
come  every  winter  to  San  Francisco  for  a  good  time.  This 
sort  of  thing  puts  money  in  circulation,  keeps  times  lively, 
and  people  from  growing  rusty  and  crusty  as  they  grow 
old. 


The  departure  of  the  Hon.  Milton  S.  Latham  and  family 
from  California  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  other  than  business 
people.  Mr.  Latham  has  filled  an  honorable  position  in  po- 
litical, business,  and  social  circles.  His  political  career  has 
been  exceptional.  We  have  known  his  progress  from  boy- 
hood. As  Clerk  of  a  local  court  at  Sacramento,  District  At- 
torney of  his  County,  Member  of  Congress,  CoTLctor  of  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco,  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Senator  ot 
the  United  States,  he  filled  all  these  distinguished  positions 
with  credit  and  marked  ability.  As  Manager  of  the  London 
and  San  Francisco  Bank  (limited)  his  financial  career  was 
entirely  creditable  to  himself,  and  satisfactory  to  its  stock- 
holders and  clients.  In  social  life  his  position  was  at  the 
front ;  his  home  was  a  museum  of  art,  indicating  both  taste 
and  culture.  We  are  informed  that  his  art  treasures,  paint- 
ings, bronzes,  marbles,  curios  of  rare  value,  and  books, 
will  shortly  be  disposed  of  at  public  sale.  When  that 
comes  it  will  be  an  opportunity  for  our  miliionai-es  to  f 
their  homes  with  articles  of  virtu,  not  only  gathc 
money  but  selected  with  highly  cultivated  taste,  j 
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A  Story  of  Sacramento  Life. 


[CONTINUED   FROM    LAST   NfMDER.) 

The  listening  lady  heard  the  solid  footsteps  up  the  front 
steps,  heard  the  hall-door  open.  A  half-smile  flitted  across 
her  face  as  she  suddenly  affected  to  be  still  occupied  at  the 
table. 

"  Mary ! " 

"Why,  John!  Did  you  forget  anything?"  asked  Mrs. 
Grayson,  deftly  avoiding  the  perception  of  Mr.  Grayson's 
half-shame-faced  look. 

'■  No,  dear,  but  I  just  thought  you  might  as  well  not  say 
anything  to  Hester  till  I  tell  her  myself" 

"  Very  well,  John." 

"  There's  no  use  making  her  feel  bad  about  it  in  advance.'' 

"  That's  true,  John,  and  it's  very  kind  of  you  to  have  thought 
of  it." 

"And  now,  good-bye,  wifey.     Give  me  a  kiss." 

As  the  lady,  who  had  followed  Mr.  Grayson  into  the  hall, 
closed  the  door  behind  him  she  laughed  to  herself:  "  You 
dear,  hot-tempered  fellow,  by  lunch  you'll  be  resigned,  and 
after  dinner  it  will  be  I  who  encouraged  Valney,  and  you 
who  always  looked  favorably  upon  Charlie."  And  as  Mr. 
Grayson  now  pursued  his  uninterrupted  way  to  his  store,  he 
blandly  chuckled  :  "  That's  better,  Grayson.  That's  a  closer 
approach  to  common  decency.  I  don't  want  to  tell  her  yet 
of  my  stroke  of  luck,  but  it  would  be  deuced  mean  when  I  feel 
so  well  myself  to  go  off  leaving  her  feeling  bad."  He  entered 
his  store,  just  opened  for  the  day,  and  walked  rearward  to 
the  office,  smiling  benignantly  on  his  his  employe's. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen.  Good  morning,  Valney. 
Mr.  Valney,  do  you  know  whether  Dawnt  has  come  down 
yet  or  not?  If  he  has,  I  wish  you  would  step  in  and  ask  him 
if  hell  be  kind  enough  to  come  in  here  for  a  few  minutes." 

Mr.  Valney  went  out,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned  with 
ft  litde  black-haired,  black-eyed,  dark-skinned,  laughing- 
faced,  and  generally  brisk  mannered  man. 

"  Hello,  Crayson  !  Veil,  y'er  got  back.  S'elp  me  Cot,  I'm 
clat  to  see  yeh.     Veil,  what's  the  newse  at  the  Bay?  " 

"  Oh,  everything's  just  about  the  same.  Who  do  you 
think  I  saw  there?" 

"  S'elp  me  Cot,  I  dono.    Who? " 

"  Dick  Winstanley." 

"  Tick  Vinstanley  '     Oh,  the  tarn  scoundrel ! " 

"  He  owes  you  something,  don't  he?" 

"Me?  Owes  me?  S'elp  me  Cot,  he  owes  efry  man,  wo- 
man, and  chilt  in  Sacramento.  I've  got  his  node  of  hant  for 
fifteen  hundert  tollar,  interest  three  per  cent,  a  mont',  com- 
pount  semi-annually.  When  was  it  he  sketattlet — in'  56? 
I  guess  that  node  come  to  apout  fifteen  million  tollar  now, 
and  it  aint  wort'  hell-room." 

"  They  say  he  has  sugar  plantation,  or  a  cotton  plantation, 
or  something  like  that,  out  on  the  islands,  and  that  he's  made 
lots  of  money." 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  apout  that.  I  hear  all  that,  too.  You  pet 
he  make  money  fast  enough.  Oh,  Tick  smard — too  tarn 
smard.     He  make  money,  you  bet." 

"  Hold  on,  Dawnt.  Speak  well  of  the  bridge  that  carries 
you  over.  I  have  good  news  for  you.  Winstanley  is  going 
through  by  to-day's  train,  and  is  coming  back  here  in  a  short 
time,  and  is  going  to  pay  up  all  his  debts." 

"  Oh,  that  pe  tamt  for  a  yarn  !  I  pelieve  Tick  bay  when  I 
got  my  fifdeen  huntert  tollar  in  my  pantaloons,  nod  pefore. 
Tick  he  say  he  bay  so  he  make  a  name  like  Harry  Meiggs, 
cheab.     I  know  Tick." 

"  Well,  he  owed  me  five  thousand  dollars." 

"  An'  do  you  pelieve  he'll  bay  you?" 

"  What  would  you  say,  Dawnt,  my  boy,  if  I  told  you  he 
had  paid  me  ? " 

"  S'elp  me  Cot,  Crayson,  if  you  wasn't  such  a  pig  fellow  I'd 
say  ( you  lie.'  " 

"  Well,  he  did  pay  me,  yesterday.  Cash.  Ten  nice,  clean, 
new,  dark-complected,  five  hundred-dollar  gold  notes.  You 
think  I'm  fooling.     Look  here." 

The  merchant  unlocked  his  safe,  deliberately  shoved  back 
its  heavy  door,  bent  over,  pulled  out  the  uppermost  of  three 
small  inner  drawers — then  he  started  back  in  sudden  amaze- 
ment. The  drawer  was  empty.  Then  he  quickly  pulled 
open  the  next  drawer  below.  Empty.  Then  the  last.  Only 
the  loose  coin  and  gold  notes  kept  in  the  safe  for  use  in  the 
daily  business. 

"By  Jove,  that's  curious,"  said  Mr.  Grayson, again  eagerly 
running  up  the  course  of  drawers.     "  Mr.  Valney,"  he  called. 

"  Ha-ha-ha  !  Mr.  Crayson,  I  [guess  you  make  me  Abril 
fool  in  Tecemper.  Oh  !  I  know  Tick  Vinshtanley,"  said  Mr. 
Dawnt;  then  perceiving  the  unaffected  half-horror  and  half- 
anger  of  the  merchant,  as  he  waited  impatiently  for  Valney, 
he  added:  "  Well,  I  must  go,  Crayson.  When  you  find  your 
den  five  hundert  tollar  colt  nodes  you  dell  me." 

"  Mr.  Valney,"  continued  Mr.  Grayson,  as  that  young  man 
presented  himself,  "who  has  been  in  the  store  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Nobody  was  in,  sir,  before  yourself,  except  the  clerks." 

"  Nobody  ?    Was  no  one  in  this  office  ?  " 

"  Nobody,  sir,  except  Mr.  Stein." 

"  Ah,  Stein.  That's  so.  He  must  have  taken  it  for  some 
reason.  But  that's  curious,  too.  How  dare  he  ?  Mr.  Val- 
ney, where  is  Stein?" 

"  He's  out  collecting,  sir.     This  is  Saturday  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  didn't  he  start  very'  early  ! " 

"  Unusually  early,  sir,  but  he  said  he  had  a  good  deal  to 
do." 

"Valney,  I  wish  you  would  go  yourself  immediately,  and 
tell  Stein  I  want  to  see  him  right  away.  Hold  on.  Do  you 
know  whether  Mr.  Stein  opened  the  safe  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir — really — yes,  sir,  I  believe  he  did." 

"  Did  vou  notice  whether  or  not  he  took  anything  out  of  it?  ' 

"Well— ah,  that  is,  Mr.  Grayson—." 

"  Come,  speak  out  quick,  Mr.  Valney,  please.  I'm  in 
something  of  a  hurry." 

"  Well,  ah,  yes,  sir.  I  happened  to  be  looking.  But  he 
saw  me,  and  appeared  confused.  So  I  thought  it  must  have 
been  some  private  papers,  mining  stock,  perhaps,  that  he 
didn't  want  me  to  see.  It  was  in  one  of  the  large  business 
envelopes." 

"  That's  it  By  Jove,  that's  curious,  very  curious  !  The 
-:s  won't  be  open  for  hours.     He  couldn't  have  taken  it  to 

eposit     Besides,  how  dare  he  touch  it  [-without  consulting 


me  ?  Mr.  Valney,  find  Stein  right  away,  and  tell  him  to  send 
you  the  money  he  took  out  this  morning." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  and  the  young  man  started  briskly  down  street. 
A  few  inquiries  soon  put  him  on  Stein's  track,  and  as  he 
hastened  to  find  him,  he  thought:  "Well,  this  is  the  queerest 
thing  I  ever  heard  of.  Never  dreamed  of  sucn  a  thing. 
Double  luck — double  luck.  You  dashing  young  beggar  you, 
if  I  don't  cinch  you  before  I  leave,  I've  forgotten  how  to  play. 
I'll  have  old  hot-head  boiling  over  inside  an  hour."  He  over- 
took Charlie  as  that  young  man,  with  a  big  buckskin  bag  and 
a  book  of  bills,  just  warming  up  to  his  work,  was  rushing 
from  one  store  to  another. 

"Hello,  Charlie.     Say — " 

''  Well,  say  quick,  old  fellow.     I'm  in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry." 

"  The  old  man  says  to  send  the  money  up  to  him." 

"  The  money  !     What  money  ?  " 

"  The  money  that  was  in  the  safe  ! " 

"  Why,  the  money's  in  the  safe.  What  did  he  think  I 
wanted  of  the  money  this  morning  ?  I'm  out  collecting,  not 
paying." 

"  Oh,  I  expect  he's  made  some  mistake.  He  looked  into 
the  safe,  and  then  says  to  me  to  come  and  ask  you  for 
the  money  ! " 

"  Well,  he  couldn't  have  looked  in  the  right  drawer.  The 
money's  there,  all  right,     I  saw  it  not  an  hour  ago,  myself." 

"  Well ! "  asked  Mr.  Grayson,  impatiently,  as  Valney  stepped 
briskly  back  into  the  store. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  didn't  get  it." 

"  Didn't  get  it  !     Did  you  ask  him  for  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  go  on:  what  did  he  say?" 

"  He  said  he  took  nothing  out  of  the  safe,  and — " 

"And  what?" 

"  He  wanted  to  know  what  you  thought  he  wanted  with 
the  money,  and  said  that  he  was  not  paying  the  firm's  debts 
this  morning,  but  collecting." 

"  Mr.  Valney,"  said  Mr.  Grayson,  his  face  flushing  with 
anger,  "return  to  Mr.  Stein,  and  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him 
instantly,"  and  Mr.  Grayson,  rapidly  becoming  more  angry 
and  more  frightened,  paced  up  and  down  his  office.  Valney 
again  hastened  down  the  street,  and  this  time  found  Stein  at 
J  and  Front  streets. 

"  Hello,  Charlie,  are  you  in  as  much  of  a  hurry  yet  ? " 

"  More  so.     Ten  times.     Well,  what  is  it  this  time?  " 

"  The  old  man  wants  to  see  you." 

"All  right.     I'll  stop  in  when  I'm  going  up  town." 

"  I  think  he  wants  to  see  you  right  away." 

"Well,  I  can't  go  right  away.  I  have  that  little  bill 
against  Ellis  here,  and  Ellis,  I  hear,  is  going  down  by  to- 
day's steamer,  and  will  leave  on  the  Panama  steamer,  and 
I'm  going  to  freeze  to  the  said  gentleman  and  make  him 
come  dow-n,  if  I  have  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  Isthmus  with 
him.     Tell  Mr.  Grayson  I  will  be  up  pretty  soon." 

"Is  he  coming?"  asked  Grayson,  meeting  the  returning 
Valney  at  the  office  door. 

"  No,  sir." 

"Not  coming?  Why,  what  did  you  tell  him?  What  did 
he  say?"' 

"  I  told  him  that  you  wanted  to  see  him  right  away,  and 
he  said  he  would  stop  in  going  up  town;  and  when  I  in- 
sisted, he  said  something  about  going  off  on  the  steamer." 

"Going  off  on  the  steamer,  Valney?  Why,  is  the  man 
crazy?     How  did  he  act?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  can't  say  that  he  acted  scared,  exactly,  but 
when  I  told  him  you  wanted  to  see  him  right  away,  he 
looked  kind  of  queer,  and  muttered  something  about  going 
down  on  to-day's  steamer,  and  taking  the  next  boat  for  Pan- 
ama. 

"  Here,  where's  my  stick,  quick?  I'll  go  and  see  him  my- 
self.    This  thing  begins  to  look  suspicious." 

"  Here's  your  cane,  sir.     Is  it  anything  serious?" 

"  It's  something  very  serious,  Valney.  This  morning,  in 
going  home  from  the  boat,  I  came  into  the  store  and  put 
$5,000  (ten  $500  gold  notes,  in  one  of  our  big  envelopes) 
into  the  upper  drawer  of  the  safe.  When  I  come  back,  the 
package  is  gone.  Stein  is  the  only  other  person  that  has  a 
key.  He  says  he's  taken  nothing  out  of  the  safe,  and  won't 
come  and  explain.     I'll  go  and  see  whether  he  will  or  not" 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Grayson,"  said  the  tall,  livid -faced 
young  man,  with  an  expression  of  deep  sorrow  on  his  face, 
as  if  he  had  himself  lost  the  money,  "  but  is  that  the  most 
prudent  course?  Five  thousand  dollars  is  too  large  a  sum, 
sir,  to  lose  through  mistaken  ideas  of — of — " 

"And  what  would  you  have  me  do,  sir? — wait  till  Mr. 
Stein  condescends  to  call  round?"  asked  Grayson,  impa- 
tiently. 

"No,  sir;  but  you  must  remember  that  we  have  twice 
used  every  effort  to  have  Mr.  Stein  come  here  and  explain, 
and  that  he  positively  refuses  to  come,  and  denies  taking  the 
money." 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ? " 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  wise,  sir,  before  you  put  any  person  who 
may,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  have  submitted  to  tempta- 
tion, further  on  his  guard,  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
some  skilled  detective — before  Officer  Champerton,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  Chief?" 

"What !  Put  a  policeman  on  Charley  Stein,  a  young  man 
of  unblemished  reputation  ?  That  would  be  an  outrage  hard 
to  atone  for,  if  the  whole  thing  should  tum  out  to  be  a  mis- 
take, as  it  must.  Why,  you  don't  think  Stein  stole  the 
money,  do  you?" 

"  God  forbid,"  said  young  Mr.  Valney,  with  a  beautiful  roll 
of  his  eyes  heavenward,  "  that  my  breast  should  harbor  an 
unjust  suspicion  of  a  friend  and  companion.  No,  sir,  I  do 
not  But,  Mr.  Grayson,  our  all-wise  Maker,  for  his  inscru- 
table purposes,  sometimes  submits  human  nature  to  a  strain 
we  are  unable  to  bear.  A  man  may  sometimes  borrow  a  sum 
of  money  under  his  control,  feeling  certain  that  some  lucky 
speculation  may  enable  him  to  repay  it." 

"  But  Stein  has  no  such  speculation.  He's  out  of  stock 
gambling." 

"  Y'es,  sir,  he  says  he  is." 

"  Besides,  a  man  would  be  a  lunatic  to  borrow  money  that 
he  can't  help  but  know-  will  be  missed  inside  of  an  hour. 
There  must  be  seme  mistake.     I'll  go  and  see  him  first." 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Grayson.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  any- 
thing I've  said.  God  knows,  sir,  it  comes  from  a  desire  to 
aid  you.  And  I  thought  perhaps  a  sense  of  your  duty  to 
your  wife  and  family  would  suggest  the  most  prudent  course, 
even  if  it  did  appear  a  little  decisive — though  Champerton 


has  such  a  delicate  way  of  doing  such  tiling  thai  no  sensi- 
ble person  could  feel  offended  ;  especially  after  he  had  re- 
peatedly refused  all  explanation.  And  then  bank  notes  are 
so  easily  concealed  after  a  man  has  been  warned  half  a 
dozen  times.  But  I  guess  you're  right,  Mr.  Grayson.  You'll 
always  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  treated  Mr. 
Stein  with  the  greatest  kindness.  I  think  you'll  find  Mr. 
Stein  on  the  steamer." 

"By  Jove,  YalneY,  there's  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say. 
Stein  had  no  business  to  take  that  parcel  out  of  the  safe. 
And.it's  very  curious,  his  denying  it  and  refusing  to  see  me. 
He  can't  blame  me  if  his  feelings  arc  hurt  How  do  the  po- 
lice manage  these  things?" 

"Why,  the  most  gentlemanly  way  in  the  world.  The 
chief  will  send  an'  officer  and  invite  Stein  to  meet  him  in  his 
private  office.  You'll  be  there,  and  the  Chief  will  tell  him 
what  has  occurred.  If  he  can  explain  it — and  God  knows 
I  hope  he  can — why,  all  right;  he'll  never  even  know  he's 
been  under  arrest.  If  he  denies  it,  he  can  be  detained,  and 
I  tell  you  them  officers  have  ways  of  finding  out  things  that 
would  astonish  you." 

"  Yes,  Valney,  I  think  that's  the  best  thing  I  can  do.  I 
have  used  every-  effort  to  induce  him  to  explain,  and  he 
treats  me  with  contempt,  or  worse.  He  can't  blame  me. 
Come  with  me,  please,  and  we'll  go  down  and  see  the  Chief 
at  once." 

The  merchant,  with  his  tall,  sleek  clerk,  walked  resolutely 
dowh  J  Street  to  Front,  north  on  Front  Street  to  I,  diag- 
onally across  I  Street  to  the  front  of  that  quaint  old  charac- 
teristic of  the  city,  the  lowest  story  of  which  is  the  munici- 
pal jail,  the  topmost  story  of  which  is  the  reservoir  of  the 
city  water  supply,  and  the  intermediate  stories  of  which  are 
occupied  with  city  offices  and  with  that  tragic  morning  re- 
sort, the  police  court  room,  where  a  stem  and  even-handed 
distributor  of  justice  daily  deals  out  to  his  little  dockful  of 
dilapidated  drunks  the  number  of  days  each  shall  live  on 
broth,  and  fresh  bread,  and  fresh  beef,  for  his  misdemeanor. 
They  descended  a  few  feet  on  a  broad  flight  of  stairs  from 
one  of  the  later  grades  of  the  rest  of  the  city,  to  one  of  the 
former  grades,  on  which  the  City  Hall  had  been  built; 
passed  along  the  smooth  pavement  betw-een  the  rails  that 
guarded  the  divided,  half- circular  grass  plot  in  front  of  the 
building,  and  through  the  deep-walled  doorway  into  the 
damp  recesses  of  the  police  headquarters  and  the  city  jail. 
The  huge  brick  walls,  warped  and  cracked,  even  reinforced 
as  they  were  by  great  square  wooden  beams  and  pillars, 
looked  as  unstable  under  the  load  of  Sacramento  water  in 
their  upper  story,  as  might  the  occupants  of  their  cells  when 
first  brought  in  under  their  load  of  Sacramento  grog. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Champerton,"  said  Mr.  Grayson  to 
an  officer,  who,  in  private  citizen's  clothes,  was  seated  at  a 
desk  in  the  part  of  the  office  railed  off  from  the  populace, 
and  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  tabular 
statement  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours'  municipal  offenders 
and  offenses  which  would  call  for  that  forenoon's  police  ad- 
judication. The  officer  muttered  away  for  a  minute  over  his 
work,  till  he  came  to  a  convenient  stopping  place:  "Mrs. 
Dowdy — drunk — officers  Jones  and  Smith,"  then  looked  up 
for  a  single  instant,  then  down  again  and  continued  in  the 
same,  unvarying  monotone :  "  Pat  McLaughlin — good  morn- 
ing, Air.  Grayson — drunk — anything  I  can  do  for  you? — of- 
ficer Brown." 

"Is  the  chief  in,  Mr.  Champerton?" 

"  Yes,  sir — Snapping  Andy — sit  down  a  moment — drunk — 
officer  Walker;  Maria  Brown — drunk — officers  Blank  and 
Ferguson."  The  criminal  calendar  was  here  complete,  and 
casting  a  reviewing  eye  over  the  sheet,  he  laid  it  away  and 
turned  to  Mr.  Grayson,  and  with  a  business-like  voice  asked  : 

"  Do  vou  want  to  see  the  chief,  Mr.  Grayson?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  Step  this  way,  please." 

He  opened  a  heavy  door,  led  the  two  gentlemen  through  a 
short  hall  and  into  a  private  office,  where,  at  another  desk, 
sat  a  powerfully  framed  man,  who,  as  the  door  opened,  turned 
a  solid  head  showing  an  impassive,  resolute  face,  with  heavy 
chin.     Champerton  withdrew. 

"  Chief,  I  have  come  to  get  your  advice  and  assistance  in  a 
little  matter,     I  have  just  lost  five  thousand  dollars." 

"  Five  thousand  dollars  !  That's  a  large  sum  of  money, 
Mr.  Grayson.     How-  did  you  lose  it?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  Chief,  it's  a  matter  of  considerable  deli- 
cacy. It  may  be — in  fact,  I  sincerely  hope  it  is — some  mistake 
after  all.     I  have  only  a  suspicion — " 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Grayson,  for  interrupting  you.  Yrou've 
lost  property  and  seek  an  officers  aid  for  its  recovery.  Just 
describe  the  property,  and  the  circumstances  attending  the 
loss,  and  your  theory  for  accounting  for  it.  You  have  a 
right  to  suspect  any  one,  though  it  ain't  wise  to  tell  your  sus- 
picions unless  you  think  you  can  make  them  stick.  Now, 
sir." 

"  Well,  sir,  yesterday  afternoon  at  San  Francisco  I  was 
paid  five  thousand  dollars — * 

"  What  kind  of  money?  " 

"  Gold  notes.     Ten  five  hundred-dollar  bills." 

'■'  What  numbers  ? " 

"  I  couldn't  sav,  sir.     I  didn't  take  them." 

"Well,  goon.' 

"  It  was  just  after  banking  hours  so  that  I  could  not  de- 
posit the  money  there.  I  came  up  on  last  night's  boat,  and 
got  here  about  five  o'clock  this  morning.  On  my  way  to  my 
house,  I  stopped  at  my  store,  unlocked  it,  went  in,  opened 
my  safe,  straightened  the  bills  out,  put  them  in  one  of  the 
store's  large  envelopes,  and  put  the  envelope  in  the  upper 
one  of  three  little  drawers  in  the  safe,  locked  the  safe,  went 
out  and  locked  the  store  and  went  tome,  and  had  breakfast. 
I  got  back  to  the  store  about  seven  o'clock,  opened  the  safe 
and  the  package  of  money  was  gone."     Mr.  Grayson  paused. 

[COXTIKVED   IS   NEXT   NUMBER.] 


King  Humbert  I.  is  no  lover  of  France.  His  only  son  and 
heir,  the  Prince  of  Naples,  was  taught  from  his  cradle  to 
speak  English  and  German.  This  royal  child  is  now  eight 
years  old,  and  does  not  yet  know  a  word  of  French.  The 
new  Oueen  was  brought  up  to  love  an  English  speaking  lady, 
Sirs.  G.  P.  Marsh,  wife  of  the  United  States  Minister,  and 
to  revere  Sir  James  Hudson.  "  Carrie,"  Mrs.  Marsh's  niece, 
was  her  playmate  in  childhood  and  her  friend  in  girlhood. 
Margherita  is  called  the  smile  of  Italy,  and  Humbert  the 
frown. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


A  STORY  OF  SAN  LUIS, 


There  is  an  empty  house  that  no  man  nears 

On  the  white  headland  of  Estero  Bay, 
Where  the  twin  mountains  weep  in  crystal  tears, 

And  the  long  breakers  landward  fling  their  spray. 

There  brown -eyed  seals  climb  from  the  seethe  and  roar, 
To  gaze  far  out  across  the  glimmering  deep ; 

There,  in  a  sheltered  loop  of  pleasant  shore,    . 
The  quiet  fisher  village  lies  asleep. 

When  the  storm -breaker,  toiling  eastward  loud, 

Has  circled  Moro,  still,  on  winter  nights. 
While  the  slow  south -wind  drags  its  dripping  cloud, 
The  fishers,  gathered  by  their  flickering  lights, 

Tell  of  the  fair  youth  who  his  pale  wife  led 

Beside  the  fragrant  reaches  of  the  sea ; 
She  had  a  smile  for  every  child,  they  said. — 

At  last  no  more  along  the  beach  went  she. 

They  threw  not  any  nets,  nor  outward  sailed, 
Nor  left  the  sad  sands  all  that  weary  day, 

Although  the  low  clouds  on  the  waters  trailed. 

And  the  long-looked-for  herring  neared  the  bay. 

Then  the  hour  came  when,  past,  their  weak  control, 
She  wandered  as  a  leaf  blown  off  from  shore ; 

Into  the  quiet  starlight  crept  her  soul, 

The  great  night  and  the  sea  wept  at  her  door. 

Night  died,  and,  as  the  day  began  to  be, 

The  fair  youth  bore  a  form  with  shrouded  face 
To  where  a  slender  boat  swung  on  the  sea, 

And  laid  her  gently  in  her  olden  place. 
And,  emering  in,  he  took  the  swaying  oars 

With  a  deep  sob,  as  one  who  hides  a  wound ; 
Then  seaward  turned,  past  cliffs  and  pleasant  shores, 

Till  the  sad  watchers  lost  the  flash  and  sound. 

Still  the  sea  gives  no  answer  evermore ; 

The  autumn  herring  load  the  fisher's  seine ; 
Year  after  year,  while  wintry  breakers  roar 

Alike  through  sun  and  cloud,  they  look  in  vain. 

3ut  in  what  sad,  unmeasured  seas  of  night 

These  lost  ones  are,  or  if  somewhere  they  fill 
Twin  places  in  the  stars'  continuous  light, 
We  know  not — but  they  are  together  still. 
NlLES,  Alameda  County.  Charles  H.  Shinn. 


IN  THE  COW  COUNTIES, 


Early  one  spring  some  years  ago  I  found  myself  packing 
my  blankets  on  the  San  Juan  River.  There  are  many  San 
Juan  Rivers  on  this  old  Mexican  coast  of  the  Pacific,  more 
or  less  known  to  fame,  but  this  particular  San  Juan  River 
was  one  of  the  least  among  the  brethren,  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Salinas  ;  in  fact,  more  properly  called  a  brook,  and  only 
approaching  the  dignity  of  a  river  during  the  heavy  rains  of 
winter,  but  then  making  up  handsomely  for  its  lost  prestige 
of  the  thermal  season.  This  river  or  creek  gathers  the  water- 
shed of  that  part  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Salinas  on  the  west  and  the  Tulare  Plains  on  the 
east,  a  district  essentially  hilly,  but  nowhere  mountainous 
(the  Coast  Range  proper  rising  between  the  Salinas  and  the 
ocean),  and  affording  good  pasturage  for  cattle.  "  One  day, 
then,  in  the  month  of  March  I  found  myself  packing  my 
blankets  under  these  conditions  : 

In  those  days  it  was  considered  quite  comme  ilfaut  to  pack 
blankets.  Blankets  meant  adventure,  though  now,  alas !  in 
California,  as  elsewhere,  they  are  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  tramp.  Toward  noon  I  reached  the  San  Juan  Ranch — 
otherwise  Flint's — the  central  station  of  a  large  tract  of  hilly 
pasture  land.  Here  after  dinner  I  was  interviewed  by  the 
major-domo  with  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  I  wanted  to  go  to 
work,  and  being  given  to  understand  that  the  business  in 
question  was  the  engineering  of  a  couple  of  mules  to  the 
Pansa  Ranch,  ten  miles  higher  up  the  river,  I  expressed  my 
readiness  to  undertake  the  job.  I  was  green  in  the  country 
then,  and  had  not  had  much  experience  with  mules,  or  in- 
deed anything  else,  but  as  these  were  not  of  a  particularly 
refractory  nature,  I  managed  to  get  them  to  the  Pansa  with- 
out losing  any  of  the  harness.  I  should  say  that  I  was  riding 
the  one,  and  dragging  the  other,  and  that  both  were  capari- 
soned for  wagon  use. 

My  recollection  of  the  trip  to  the  Pansa  consists  merely  of 
ten  miles  of  road  qualified  by  creek,  splashing," trotting,  can- 
tering, walking,  but  all  the  time  dragging,  for  the  led  mule 
evidently  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  cart  was  before  the 
horse  this  time.  Arriving  at  the  Pansa,  I  found  that  ranch 
in  a  state  of  unwonted  commotion  due  to  the  preparation  for 
setting  out  on  a  rodeo  the  next  morning.  The  house  was  a 
characteristic  Mexican  cattle  hacienda,  a  white-washed  adobe 
with  tiled  roof  and  open,  well-ventilated  chambers,  all  the 
apartments  opening  into  one  another,  in  the  free  and  easy 
way  common  to  all  houses  of  the  kind.  Horses  were  tied  to 
fences,  or  running  about  in  the  corral,  and  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  Mexicans  were  lounging  about  the  verandahs,  smoking 
cigarettes,  and  chatting  in  the  indolent  manner  peculiar  to 
their  race.  The  two  ranches,  San  Juan  and  Pansa,  were  to 
join  forces  and  go  together  to  the  Lake,  where  a  rodeo  was  to 
be  organized. 

The  mules  I  had  brought  over  were  to  have  been  har- 
nessed into  the  Pansa  wagon,  which  was  to  accompany  the 
vaqueros  to  the  scene  of  action  in  capacity  of  commissariat ; 
but  the  Pansa  wagon  was  disabled,  and  this  occasioned  a 
change  in  the  programme.  For  this  reason  the  mules  had 
to  be  engineered  back  again  to  their  home  the  following 
morning,  a  feat  which  was  accomplished  with  greater  rapidity, 
but  not  less  difficulty,  than  the  outward  trip,  inasmuch  as  the 
led  mule  this  time  showed  a  commendable  spirit  of  contrition 
for  its  lachesse  of  the  previous  day  by  pulling  forward  as 
strenuously  as  it  had  erstwhile  pulled  backward.  Next,  the 
question  was  propounded  to  me  whether  I  could  cook  and 
drive  wagon — scarcely,  it  may  be  thought,  analogous  accom- 
plishments, but  in  this  case  decidedly  necessary;  the  duties 
of  the  position  consisted  in  cooking  for  the  vaqueros,  and 
also  in  driving  the  wagon  containing  the  camp  equipage 
from  place  to  place,  according  as  the  scene  of  the  rodeo 
shifted  localities.  I  was  somewhat  diffident  on  the  point — if 
the  truth  were  known,  I  had  reason  to  be — but  a  man  was 
wanted  at  all  events  to  take  the  wagon  over  to  the  Lake 
(the  Lake  in  Central  California  always  means  Tulare  Lake), 
and  it  was  agreed  that  further  arrangements  should  be  made 
upon  arrival  there.    Accordingly,  after  dinner  the  identical 


pair  of  mules  were  harnessed  into  a  heavy  wagon,  wherein 
were  placed  the  usual  camping  outfit,  consisting  of  tin-cups 
and  plates,  knives,  forks,  bake-ovens,  frying-pans,  coffee-pots, 
flour,  sugar,  coffee,  blankets,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  and  the 
writer  having  ascended  to  the  box-seat,  the  ribbons  were  in- 
trusted to  his  charge,  and  the  cavalcade  set  out. 

From  the  San  Juan  Ranch  to  the  lake  was  about  forty 
miles,  the  first  half  of  which  led  over  the  hilly  country  which 
skirts  the  plains.  There  was  no  recognized  road  to  that 
point  of  the  lake  we  wished  to  strike,  but  this  little  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  the  primitive  expedient  of  detailing  a 
couple  of  Mexicans  to  ride  ahead  of  the  wagon  and  deter- 
mine the  most  practicable  points  for  crossing  the  intermin- 
able barrancas,  arroyos,  and  gulches  into  which  the  heavy 
rains  of  winter  have  furrowed  the  friable  soil  of  almost  every 
hill  range  of  California.  Then  it  was  that  I  learnt  to  value 
the  qualities  of  the  aforesaid  mules.  The  wagon  was  a 
heavy  one,  though  lightly  loaded,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  was 
nothing  but  the  sheer  pertinacity  of  the  brutes  that  dragged 
it  up  the  impossible  banks  of  those  gulches  through  which  it 
had  to  go — it  was  certainly  not  my  good  driving.  That 
night  we  camped  at  the  side  of  a  pool,  or  pozo,  in  the  hills, 
the  water  of  which  was  of  that  tawny  color  imparted  by  the 
frequent  ablutions  and  other  uses  to  which  it  is  put  by  the 
cattle,  but  it  was  all  there  was,  and  we  were  not  particular. 
Several  of  the  boys  went  out  with  old  gunny  sacks,  which 
were  brought  back  laden  with  cow-chips,  for  there  was  not 
a  stick  of  wood  on  the  bare,  bleak  hills.  The  horses  were 
turned  loose,  but  were  herded  by  a  couple  of  vaqueros  in 
watches  during  the  night,  and  while  I  was  baking  bread  for 
the  morrow,  and  keeping  the  coffee  hot  for  the  watchers,  I 
could  now  and  then  hear  the  stampede  of  the  whole  gang 
scurrying  homeward  over  some  near  hill,  and  the  quick  clat- 
tering hoofs  of  the  pursuers  as  they  rounded  up  the  fugitives 
once  more.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  night,  I  remember,  and 
the  wind  swept  mercilessly  over  the  unsheltered  uplands — 
so  much  so,  that  Elliot,  the  major-domo  of  the  Pansa,  and 
one  or  two  more  of  us,  actually  shoveled  holes  in  the  ground 
after  the  manner  of  graves,  some  two  feet  deep  and  the  same 
in  width,  in  which,  rolled  up  in  our  blankets,  we  slept  pretty 
comfortably. 

Next  morning  the  road  experience  was  renewed,  but  we 
presently  debouched  upon  the  level  plains,  which  the  heat  of 
the  sun  had  rent  into  innumerable  tiny  cracks  arid  fissures — 
a  tesselated  floor  of  nature's  own  mosaic.  Cheerless  and 
solitary  are  those  vast  plains  that  lie  to  the  west  of  the  great 
Tulare  Lake,  the  ulterior  portion  being  almost  naked  of  veg- 
etation, though  as  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  approached  the 
feed  grows  better.  We  arrive  at  the  shore  and  find  two  or 
three  camps  there  before  us ;  it  is  evidently  a  prearranged 
matter.  The  rodeo  is  to  begin  at  this  point,  near  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  lake,  and  to  proceed  north.  There  is  the 
usual  bustle  of  reunion.  There  must  be  some  forty  or  fifty 
vaqueros  on  the  ground,  and  the  series  of  camps  presents 
quite  a  lively  appearance.  Wagons  drawn  up,  with  their  at- 
tendant beasts  of  burden  champing  barley  out  of  old  dry 
goods  boxes  in  the  bed,  and  now  and  then  poking  their  noses 
into  any  flour  sack  or  cognate  comestible  within  their  reach ; 
camp-fires  in  full  blast,  with  slovenly  vaqueros  toasting  tid- 
bits of  meat  in  every  available  corner  thereof;  coffee-pots, 
just  on  the  nick  of  boiling,  tilting  on  some  treacherous  cow- 
chip,  with  a  swish  that  acts  as  an  alto  to  the  double-bass  ob 
jurgation  of  the  cooks  thereof;  bands  of  mustangs  driven 
unceremoniously  forth  to  roam  and  feed  apparently  at  will, 
with  a  very  mockery  of  liberty,  for  a  score  of  watchful  eyes 
are  upon  them  to  arrest  the  slightest  step  toward  making  it  a 
reality,  and  well  the  mustangs  know  it ;  these  and  a  thousand 
other  little  items,  trivial  in  themselves,  but  characteristic,  go 
to  make  up  the  tout  ensemble  of  a  camp  on  the  Lake.  Al- 
most all  are  Mexicans,  except  the  bosses  or  major-domos. 
Supper  is  discussed  in  an  al  fresco  manner  on  the  ground, 
after  which  the  usual  cigarettes  and  lounging  are  in  order  till 
night  calls  upon  all  hands  to  turn  in.  It  is  the  unfortunate 
office  of  the  camp-cook  to  be  up  uncomfortably  early  in  the 
morning ;  he  must  turn  out  and  light  the  fires  for  the  others 
to  warm  their  hands  at.  He  must  have  hot  biscuit  for  them, 
neither  soggy  nor  burnt.  His  meat  must  be  tender  and 
juicy,  and  fried  to  a  turn.  His  coffee  must  be  strong  and 
black,  and  sweet,  or  he  must  endure  the  scowls  and  growls, 
whether  expressed  or  understood,  of  the  martyred  commu- 
nity in  which  his  culinary  lot  is  cast.  Verily,  that  great 
dramatist  had  no  common  experience  who  tells  that  there  is 
nothing  more  shameless  than  a  hungry  stomach  !  Maybe 
Dr.  Schleimann  may  find  something  to  prove  that  Sophocles 
once  roughed  it  in  Arcadia. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  purpose  of  a  rodeo 
some  explanation  will  be  necessary. 

In  former  years — and,  to  a  great  extent,  at  present — that 
vast  scope  of  country  surrounding  the  lakes  of  Tulare,  Kern, 
and  Buenavista,  and  embracing  the  three  counties  of  Fresno, 
Tulare,  and  Kern — commonly  called  the  Cow  Counties — was 
the  breeding  and  pasture  ground  of  countless  herds  of  cattle 
owned  by  various  rancheros,  and  roaming  almost  at  will  over 
their  natural  domain.  The  only  means  by  which'  the  cattle 
of  one  owner  could  be  distinguished  from  those  of  another 
was  by  branding — each  stock-owner  having  his  particular 
brand.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  an  opportunity  must  be 
taken  to  brand  the  calves  while  they  are  still  running  with 
their  mothers,  or  utter  confusion  of  ownership  would  inevita- 
bly ensue.  For  this  purpose  the  stock-owners  of  a  neighbor- 
hood combine  and  send  out  their  vaqueros  each  year,  during 
the  spring,  whose  duty  is  to  brand,  and  alter,  where  neces- 
sary the  yearling  stock.  Representatives  from  each  ranch 
must  be  present  to  protect  their  interests.  The  operation  is 
one  which  requires  a  high  degree  of  agility,  keenness  of 
sight,  recklessness  and  daring,  and  is  one  in  which  the  Mex- 
ican population  of  the  State  is  peculiarly,  and  almost  exclu- 
sively, proficient.  The  camp  is  located  for  commencing  oper- 
ations, the  surrounding  country  is  scoured,  and  the  herds 
within  reach  rounded  up,  and,  if  possible,  corraled. 

Then  commences  a  scene  in  which  galloping  horses,  bel- 
lowing bulls,  swearing  Mexicans,  curling  riatas,  and  hissing 
flesh,  are  mingled  and  blended  in  a  highly  exciting  and  con- 
fusing manner.  The  calves  are  noosed,  thrown  to  the  ground 
and  branded,  or  cut,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  comparatively 
little  trouble,  but  when  an  old  bull  is  the  faint  d'afiptti  the 
matter  is  different.  Sometimes  as  many  as  three  or  four 
vaqueros  have  to  put  their  prowess  to  the  test  before  the  old 
fellow  is  vanquished,  and  not  unfrequently  some  one  is  hurt, 
for  the  element  of  danger,  so  necessarily  an  ingredient  in  the 


highest  class  of  sport,  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  rodeo.  When  all  the  herds  in  the  neighborhood  have 
been  driven  in  and  inspected,  the  camp  proceeds  forward  in 
a  certain  direction,  and  thus,  during  the  two,  or  perhaps 
three,  months  in  which  the  rodeo  is  in  progress,  a  large  extent 
of  country,  well  up  in  the  hundreds  of  square  miles,  will  be 
gone  over. 

It  is  a  wild,  dare-devil,  free-and-easy,  sociable  life,  and  as 
for  country  living  and  true  country  sport,  Shakspeare's  ex- 
iled duke  in  the  Forest  of  Arden  had  no  such  times.  A  stiff 
encounter  with  a  determined  bull  would  have  knocked  the 
doldrums  out  of  the  melancholy  "  Jaques;  "  though,  when  it 
came  to  the  question  of  "  Rosalind,"  or  even  of  "  Audrey," 
probably  the  Forest  of  Arden  might  come  out  a  little  ahead. 
However,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  distinctive 
features  of  cattle-breeding  can  be  seen  on  so  complete  or  art- 
istic scale  as  in  California ;  and  if  any  man  wishes  to  see  the 
bull  in  his  entirety,  and  when  his  step  is  on  his  native  heath, 
let  him  by  all  means  go  to  the  Cow  Counties  in  the  spring. 

Robert  D.  Milne. 


TURK  VS.  RUSSIAN, 


Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  whose  letters  from  the  East 
have  been  so  widely  read  and  copied,  has  been  interviewed 
in  New  York  regarding  the  Turkish  capital  where  he  was 
a  visitor  but  a  few  months  since. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "With  which  race  were  you  most 
favorably  impressed,  the  Turks  or  Russians  ?"  Mr.  Stoddard 
replied  : 

"  So  far  as  I  have  seen  I  lean  toward  the  Turks,  at  least 
those  in  Constantinople.  Even  their  bigots  and  religious 
fanatics  are  outwardly  civil  to  foreigners.  I  was  never  in- 
sulted or  annoyed  there.  I  had  occasion  several  times  to 
travel  on  vessels  filled  with  Russian  pilgrims  and  devotees 
bound  to  Jerusalem.  For  stolid  brutishness  they  excelled 
any  race  I  ever  saw.  Outside  of  Constantinople,  the  Turks, 
however,  seemed  much  more  bitter  in  their  fanaticism.  In 
Beyrout  I  saw  them  crucifying  live  dogs  in  mockery  of  the 
Christian  faith." 

"  What  class  of  foreigners  are  most  numerous  in  Constan- 
tinople ? " 

"  The  Greeks  first.  They  insinuate  themselves  in  e very- 
variety  of  business.  Next,  the  Germans.  But  English  in- 
fluence and  capital  predominate  there.  The  English  build 
and  run  the  street  car  lines.  These  have  Turkish  drivers 
and  conductors,  a  separate  compartment  for  the  women,  and 
a  runner,  who  goes  ahead  in  the  narrow,  crowded  streets,  to 
warn  people  out  of  the  way.  English  capital  also  built  a 
splendid  bridge  over  the  Golden  Horn,  but  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  the  Turkish  men-of-war  anchored  above 
managed  to  knock  it  to  pieces,  in  getting  through  the  draw, 
and  it  has  not  been  rebuilt.  As  for  the  Turks — at  least,  those 
in  Constantinople — they  seemed  a  more  energetic  and  stirring 
people  than  I  expected  to  find.  They  are  always  alert  and 
ready  for  the  odd  jobs  and  business.  In  their  workshops 
they  labor  cheerfully  and  briskly.  Turkish  newsboys  cry 
out.  English,  French,  and  German  newspapers  m  their  re- 
spective tongues." 

"  Did  you  observe  any  stir  or  excitement  indicative  of  war?  " 

"  Principally  at  Beyrout,  where  I  happened  to  be  when  the 
war  broke  out.  There  they  were  sending  off  recruits. 
These,  as  they  were  marched  through  the  streets  on  their 
way  to  the  transports  in  the  harbor,  would  be  seen  reeling, 
staggering  drunk,  and  singing  to  the  Turkish  military  music, 
which  is  very-  weird,  barbaric,  and  unlike  anything  known  as 
music  to  civilized  ears.  The  transports  were  said  to  be  very 
short  of  rations,  and  in  case  of  an  epidemic  character  on 
board  they  are  reported  to  have  thrown  the  sick  overboard 
as  the  easiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  and  checking  the 
contagion." 

"  Where  did  you  observe  the  strongest  fortifications  ? " 

"At  the  upper  end  of  the  Bosphorus,  near  its  outlet  on  the 
Black  Sea.  The  general  appearance  of  the  Bosphorus  is 
much  like  that  of  the  Hudson.  Sailing  through  it  gives  one 
a  succession  of  surprises,  for  it  winds  and  turns  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  seem  a  succession  of  small  lakes  irregularly 
strung  together.  Villages  are  very  numerous  on  either  bank, 
and  the  country  is  covered  with  gardens,  and  shaded  by 
chestnut  and  acacia  trees." 

"Did  you  pass  the  Princes'  Islands,  near  which  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  recently  lay?" 

"Yes.  They  are  very  picturesque,  containing  several 
small  villages  and  Greek  convents,  and  are  a  favorite  resort 
for  the  Turkish  nabobs  from  Constantinople.  Commodious 
steam  ferryboats  run  to  them  constantly  from  the  city,  and 
are  always  crowded  with  Turks." 

"  Did  you  notice  any  fortifications  in  the  rear  of  Constan- 
tinople?" 

"  No.  But  the  ancient  walls  of  the  old  city  still  remain. 
They  are  of  stone,  with  battiements,  and  as  thick  as  one  of 
our  ordinary  sidewalks.  These  protect  the  land  side  of 
Stamboul.  Stamboul  is  Constantinople  proper,  or  the  old 
city.     One  side  of  it  lies  directly  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora." 

"How  were  you  impressed  with  Moslemism?" 

"  There  seemed  to  me  a  good  deal  of  laxity  in  religious 
observance.  Out  of  thirty-odd  Turks  on  board  of  one  ves- 
sel, on  which  I  was  a  passenger,  not  more  than  four  were 
what  may  be  termed  'good  Moslems.'  A  good  Moslem  has 
a  great  deal  of  praying  to  do  in  the  course  of  a  day.  But 
the  majority  seem  to  tire  of  this.  They  preserve  the  super- 
stitions and  prejudices  of  their  faith,  but  not  its  observances. 
They  will  embrace  and  almost  worship  a  demented  person, 
whom  they  regard  as  a  saint,  or  possessed  of  a  certain  sort 
of  inspiration,  when  such  worshipers  have  parked  life-long 
neglect  of  their  peculiar  rites.  I  saw  something  in  the 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  and  one  or  two  others,  which  some 
might  regard  as  symbolical  of  a  coming  change.  Centuries 
ago  these  mosques  were  Christian  churches,  and  the  walls 
were  covered  with  paintings  peculiar  to  the  Christian  faith. 
The  Turks  covered  these  with  a  coating  of  plaster.  This, 
for  centuries,  has  been  gradually  and  imperceptibly  falling 
off  in  the  thinnest  possible  flakes  or  powder,  so  that  the 
ancient  paintings  are  again  distinctly  seen  through  'ue  thin 
glaze  left.  To-day  a  colossal  head  of  Christ  looks  down 
upon  the  Mohammedan  worshipers  from  the 
Sophia,  and  in  another  mosque  the  Madonna  5 
manner  displayed.     The  Turks  do  not  trouble  the 
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San  Francisco,  February  28,  1S78. 

Editor  Argonaut:  It  is  my  sad  duty  to  inform  you, 
and  through  your  journal  society,  that  your  man  Jones,  "  the 
Only  Jones,"  is  indisposed.  His  debut  last  week  as  a  Jen- 
kins was  a  trifle  too  much  for  him,  and  the  mental  wear  and 
tear  of  reading  and  re-reading  his  communication  after  it 
was  printed  has  laid  him  low.  Fortunately  he  is  independ- 
ent and  rich,  and  can,  therefore,  spare  the  time  necessary  for 
a  complete  recovery.  I  envy  this  man  Jones  in  many  re- 
spects. In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  splendid  fellow,  and  every- 
body likes  him — the  ladies  especially.  He  goes  everywhere 
and  knows  ever}- one.  Rincon  Hill,  South  Park,  "Nob" 
Hill,  and  Taylor  Street  are  just  as  familiar  to  him  as  my 
pockets  are  to  me.  People  have  had  him  engaged  to  all 
our  belles,  and  yet  he  marries  not.  The  mammas  all  look 
upon  him  with  a  favorable  eye — they  generally  do  when  a 
large  bank  account  is  in  the  perspective.  I  have  often  told 
Jones  he  had  better  marry  now;  for,  entre  nous,  he  is  getting 
pretty  old,  and  that  li  .tie  gray  lock  is  a  tell-tale.  But  he  won't 
listen  to  me,  and  says  a  bachelor's  life  is  the  only  thoroughly 
enjoyable  life  to  lead.  I  think  he  is  more  wedded  to  the 
Union  and  Bohemian  Clubs,  and  the  jolly  fellows  he  meets 
there,  than  to  anything  else.  I  wonder  whether  he  has  ever 
been  disappointed  in  love  !  He  says  not,  swears  not — but 
with  a  mental  reservation  and  peculiarity  of  manner  that  is 
suspicious.  But  what  I  like  about  Jones  is  the  fact  that  he 
never  gossips.  In  this  respect  he  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
me.  I  like  it,  take  to  it  naturally,  drink  in  gossip  for  the 
special  purpose  of  the  suffering  it  may  afterwards  afford.  I 
envy  him  the  privilege  he  enjoys  in  writing  weekly  letters  for 
a  paper  so  universally  looked  for  and  read  by  society  people 
as  the  Argonaut;  and  had  I  the  same  opportunity,  I  am  of 
the  private  opinion,  privately  expressed,  that  "  society"  would 
suffer.  It  would  be  my  especial  delight  to  cut  into  this  "up- 
per crust,"'  to  lay  vigorously  about  me  with  the  cold  bare 
blade  of  fact,  and  lop  down  some  of  these  social  images  with 
the  edge  of  an  awful  satire.  For  I  am  not  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  San  Francisco  "  society,"  as  I  have  seen  it.  The 
"higher  circles"  have  not  averaged  well  in  my  experience. 
People  have  assumed  positions  to  which  they  could  bring 
neither  the  mental,  moral,  nor  physical  (don't  strike  out  that 
last  word)  qualifications — people  who  actually  did  not  know 
the  first  principles  of  gentility  and  social  etiquette,  and  were 
equally  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  good  breeding  and  that  essen- 
tial in  good  society — good  manners.  The  poor,  but  proud 
and  well-born,  attribute  this  condition  of  things  to  wealth 
and  the  parvenus  it  generally  brings,  and  "the parvenus" 
hurl  back  a  quiet  declaration  square  in  the  teeth  of  the  blue 
blooded,  blue  grass  aristocracy,  that  from  them  alone  comes 
cabals,  cliques,  and  ultimate  trouble.  We  had  a  fiery  dis- 
cussion over  this  topic  in  Jones' room  at  the  Palace  the  other 
night.  Smith,  a  young  gentleman  friend  of  ours,  dropped  in 
to  chat  about  the  recent  German  over  a  midnight  cigar.  His 
name  had  been  scratched  off  the  invitation  list  by  the  South 
Park  clique.  He  was  naturally  feeling  very  cheerful  over  it, 
and  had  many  pleasant  things  to  say  of  these  people.  The 
Only  Jones  promptly  appeared  as  counsel,  and  eulogizing  the 
chivalry  of  South  Park  made  a  few  disparaging  remarks 
about  the  "  Nob  Hill  set,"  and  the  other  cliques  constitu- 
tional!)' opposed  to  blue  grass  and  blue  blood.  Wild  went  the 
war  of  words,  Jones  backing  gallantly  up  against  the  railing 
of  his  Third  Street  donjon  of  respectability,  and  his  opponent 
sneering  at  him  (figuratively)  from  the  heights  of  opulence  be- 
yond Taylor  Street.  Jones  (getting  excited  for  the  first  time 
in  my  long  acquaintance  with  him)  maintained  that  "the 
South  Park  crowd"  were  rescuing  society  from  the  inunda- 
tion'the,  flood  of  incapables  and  inconsequents  that  was  so 
strongly  setting  in  of  late;  that  they  were  doing  a  sen-ice  to 
the  "upper  ten  "  of  the  community  by  making  and  keeping 
themselves  "exclusive."  "Exclusive?"  echoed  Smith.  "Ex- 
clusive, well,  I  admit  it.  So  exclusive  that  a  lady  has  to  be 
apologized  to  for  being  pushed  out  of  a  set.  (  Exclusive'  to 
the  extent  that  they  won't  allow  the  young  gentlemen  to  fight 
in  the  parlor,  but  thrust  them  into  the  street  to  drub  each  other 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  house?  (  Exclusive?'  Yes,  I 
grant  you  that."  "  There  you  go  again,"  said  Jones,  "  harp- 
ing on  that  one  unfortunate  occurrence.  Can't  you  remem- 
ber something  else  sarcastic?"  "  Nothing  unless  it  be  the  fact 
that  the  boasted  superiority  and  good  breeding  of  your  society 
regulators  is  a  shame-faced  and  palpable  sham.  No  sooner 
is  the  tower  of  respectability  and  exclusiveness  erected  than 
it  comes  tumbling  down  about  the  ears  of  its  builders.  The 
ruins  you  see  about  you  on  ever)'  hand.  Some  of  them  are 
even  as  fresh  as  the  memory  of  that  gorgeous  society  struc- 
ture of  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  the  society  idol  Ver  Mehr 
capped  the  column,  to  subsequently  come  crashing  inglori- 
ously  down  to  his  present  position  of  laundry  clerk  at'  San 
Ouentin.  You  will  remember  Fleming,  his  uniform  stripped 
irom  him  in  disgrace,  and — "  But  here,  my  dear  sir,  I  must 
cut  short  my  report  of  the  discussion,  covering  up  and  keep- 
ing back  its  richness  and  detail,  simply  because  I  remember 
that  I  am  but  the  proxy  of  the  Only  Jones,  and  to  put  the  full 
particulars  of  his  utter  and  complete  discomfiture  in  print 
would  be  decidely  unkind.  I  opine  that  he  will  be  furious  as 
it  is,  and  that  even  you,  to  whom  I  am  a  total  stranger,  will 
credit  me  with  prejudice,  or  at  least  a  cynical  disposition 
rd  the  exclusiveness  of  South  Park.     Not  30,  for  be  it 

y  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  had  the  honor  to  be  one  of 
ancers  in  the  minuet  <U  la  cour%  a  distinction  that  even 


so  great  a  personage  as  "  the  Only  Jones  "  can  not  boast  of. 
By  the  by,  I  asked  Jones,  the  other  day,  who  Miss  Christmas 
was,  whom  he  represented  as  having  joined  in  the  minuet. 
He  acknowledged  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  name — 
but  not  in  the  person.  The  sprightly  and  pretty  little  lady  he 
referred  to  was  Miss  W.,  who,  some  say,  is  a  descendant  of 
the  Father  of  our  Country;  she  might  properly  be  classed 
with  the  belles  of  the  evening.  Jones  also  mentioned  a  young 
lady  (who  looked  like  a  fair)-)  as  being  dressed  in  blue, 
whereas  she  was  in  pink;  I  called  this  fact  to  his  attention, 
and  he  remarked  that  a  lady  who  had  a  pretty  face  can  not 
be  astonished  if  the  color  of  her  dress  is  forgotten — of  two 
pretty  things,  the  prettier  is  always  remembered.  Truly  a 
pretty  speech.  There  were  many  who  might  have  been  men- 
tioned in  last  week's  letter,  but  were  unintentionally  omitted. 
I  cannot  forgive  Jones,  however,  for  having  forgotten,  or 
rather  omitted,  the  Misses  McM.,  who  made  their  debut  this 
year,  and  are  much  admired.  They  participated  in  trje 
minuet.  My  friend,  who  is  no  relation  to  the  great  agitator, 
and  yet  bears  a  name  ver)-  similar  to  his,  thinks  the  list  of 
gentlemen  present  was  very  incomplete,  inasmuch  as  his  name 
was  not  included — Jones,  through  me,  tenders  his  apologies, 
and  says  he  thought  that  so  important  a  personage  needed 
no  mention  to  confirm  the  well  known  fact  of  his  universally 
felt  presence.  As  much  can  be  said  for  our  navy  friend, 
who  has  "  attended  all  the  courts  of  Europe,"  you  know  ! 
And  while  apologizing  for  and  correcting  Jones'  mistakes,  I 
want  to  state  that  Mr.  Nat.  Brittan  is  not  the  person  invited 
to  leave  the  G mansion,  as  many  of  the  uninformed  gos- 
sips have  maintained,  because  they  read  in  The  Argonaut 
that  the  person  ejected  was  a  "  true-blooded  Briton."  The 
sequence  of  sound  is  sometimes  very  embarrassing.  As  to 
the  general  run  of  gossip  I  am  not  very  well  informed,  and 
Jones'  brief  memoranda  don't  help  me  out  much.  To-night 
the  swells  of  the  Grand  give  a  "hop,"  but  it  is  too  soon  after 
the  German  for  us  to  attend.  I  hear  that  the  D.'s,  corner 
of  Hyde  and  Bush,  give  a  fancy  dress  ball  to-morrow  night. 
The  invited  are  mostly  young  people,  and  several  of  them 
making  their  debut.  The  pleasure  of  a  masquerade  is  some- 
thing un  sat  is  factor)''  and  short-lived.  Novel  at  first,  warm 
next,  and  altogether  decidedly  uncomfortable.     The  Misses 

McA ,  who  have  been  in  Paris  for  several  years,  and 

are  now  residents  of  New  York,  will  return  to  this  city  next 
month.  They  are  now  full  grown  young  ladies  and  remark- 
ably handsome,  I  am  told.  There  mother,  who  accompanies 
them,  was  for  many  years  prominent  in  society  here,  and  her 
return  will  be  warmly  welcomed.  Jones  says  he  has  a  select 
bit  of  gossip  in  connection  with  a  prominent  California  lady 
now  abroad.  It  is  something  more  than  gossip.  He  came 
by  the  information  by  private  letter,  and  refuses  to  let  me 
even  send  you  an  intimation,  as  he  intends  to  deal  with  the 
matter  himself,  and  in  his  own  sweet,  peculiar,  matter-of-fact 
way.  And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  my  commission  is  ended.  The 
poor  satisfaction  of  writing  you  a  letter,  already  outlined  by 
a  friend,  is  mine.  If  neither  my  debut,  nor  the  few  individ- 
ual sentiments  thrown  in,  are  a  success,  attribute  it,  please, 
not  to  my  modest)'',  my  non-ability,  or  my  disposition,  but  to 
the  fact  that  I  am  the  representative  as  well  as  the  bosom 
friend  of  The  Only  Jones. 

Yours,  etc.,  BROWN. 

The  last  century  was  the  turning  point  in  the  character  of 
womankind.  Immediately  before  that  time  we  saw  women 
as  the  quiet  assistants,  not  the  associates  and  equals,  of  men ; 
further  back  we  saw  them,  through  the  tranquil  twilight  atmos- 
phere of  romance,  peopling  as  stars  the  purple  horizon.  In 
the  last  century,  however,  ye  fair  dame  was,  as  an  average 
thing,  a  flash,  flaunting,  self-satisfied  society  leader,  with  no 
other  education  than  that  which  fitted  one  for  the  society  of 
the  times — which  means,  of  course,  no  education  at  all.  The 
French  were  no  better  the  English.  Mme.  de  Maintenon, 
confiding  to  her  friend,  Princess  des  Ursins,  writes  plaintively 
and  emphatically  of  the  female  weaknesses  of  the  times ;  of 
their  ridiculous  and  immodest  costumes  ;  of  their  snuff-tak- 
ing, uncleanliness,  wine,  gluttony,  coarseness  of  speech  and 
laziness  of  life.  It  was  then,  and  in  the  succeeding  fifty  years, 
that  in  France  and  England  the  ladies  played  their  cards 
literally,  and  swore,  like  the  army  in  Flanders,  in  grief  at 
losses  or  joy  for  gain.  It  was  with  such  women  that  Marl- 
borough was  the  beau  of  the  period,  and  their  taste  for  the 
coarse  warrior,  who  got  drunk  with  them  at  their  expense 
and  borrowed  their  money  for  his  own  use,  is  a  pretty  fair 
exhibit  of  the  average  style  of  hairpin  the  polite  feminine 
gender  that  century  panned  out.  It  was  then  that  the  Spec- 
tator, which  was  edited  by  men  and  gentlemen,  though  they 
were  not  temperate  people,  lamented  the  sad  influences  of 
the  French  fashions  upon  the  English  females.  "  The  whole 
discourse  and  behavior  of  the  French  is  to  make  the  sex  more 
fantastical,  or,  as  they  please  to  term  it,  more  '  awakened ' 
than  is  convenient  either  with  virtue  or  discretion."  To  talk 
loudly  in  public  assemblies,  and  to  publish  abroad  by  vocifer- 
ous treble  voices  what  should  be  kept  quiet,  was  then  the 
stylish  thing.  A  blush  was  unrefined,  and  silence  was  more 
unfashionable  than  any  vulgarity  uttered  aloud.  They  wore 
court-plaster  stage-coaches,  and  crescents,  and  cupids  on 
their  painted  cheeks,  and  had  so  much  false  hair  above  their 
brain  that  they  could  not  find  time  to  work  it.  If  dirt  were 
trumps,  they  had  hands  at  cards  to  clean  out  three-card 
monte  Mike.  They  knew  nothing  about  housekeeping  other 
than  the  flush  on  the  face  of  a  glass  of  wine,  and  served  soup 
as  the  fourth  -course  in  a  dinner  where  roast  beef  and  bull's 
blood  was  the  first.  They  talked  like  a  mongrel  breed,  be- 
tween a  parrot  and  a  monkey,  and  the  result  was  a  "  hell  of  a 
time."  They  knew  scarcely  the  meaning  of  what  Sir  Dick 
Steele  called  "  a  hard  word,"  and  it  was  the  style  to  mispro- 
nounce. Jonathan  Swift  tells  of  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
beauties,  in  essaying  to  speak  of  his  "representation,"  call  it 
" parsontation,"  and  of  "an  unseemly  laugh  that  went  up 
from  the  rest  of  the  company — who  were  women-folk,"  all,  at 
his  correction  of  her.  We  have  made  an  advanced  prog- 
ress in  behalf  of  women  since  that  time,  but  there  is  a  germ 
of  the  last  century  lingering  among  many  still,  and  it  is  only 
the  blue-blass  effulgence  of  educational  sense  that  prevents 
the  social  retrograde. 


Parisian  papers  announce  the  death  of  the  Marquise  Conrad 
de  la  Grange,  sister  of  M.  Oultrait,  one  of  the  best  known 
members  of  the  French  consular  service  of  the  Orient.  Her 
wonderful  beauty,  of  an  oriental  type,  made  her  long  time  a 
regnant  belle  of  the  salons  of  Paris. 


ABOUT  WOMEN, 


Dubuque  has  a  Widows'  Club. 

A  belle  turned  out  by  a  good  milliner  is  a  duck  with  a  long 
bill. 

New  Haven  has  a  "  Parepa-Rosa  Club,"  composed  of 
young  ladies. 

Delacroix's  portrait  of  Mme.  Georges  Sand  sold  recently  in 
Paris  for  8,000  francs. 

A  subscription  for  Ida  Lewis  is  talked  of.  She's  been 
playing  to  light  houses  of  late. 

A  French  writer  says  there  are  but  four  great  social  ideas, 
viz :  Birth,  Marriage,  Paris,  and  Death. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child  will  be  seventy-six  on  Monday — 
and  yet  but  a  child  in  years. 

Bismarck's  only  daughter  is  about  to  marry  Count  Lehrn- 
dorff,  aid-de-camp  to  the  German  Emperor. 

William  Astor  is  to  be  married  to  a  Philadelphia  belle 
during  Easter.     He  Astor,  and  she  consented. 

The  Chicago  Times  calls  Mrs.  Swisshelm  a  pantaloonatic, 
and  she  answers :  "  I  trow,  sirs,  this  is  not  suitable  language." 

A  New  Hampshire  paper  tells  of  an  old  maid  who  recent- 
ly celebrated  her  tin-wedding.  That  can  not  be  true.  It's 
too  tin. 

If  you  cannot  inspire  a  woman  with  love  of  you,  fill  her 
above  the  brim  with  love  of  herself;  all  that  runs  over  will 
be  yours. 

Olive  Logan  says  :  "  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  is  now 
reported  to  be  engaged  to  a  brilliant  French  countess,  of  old 
family  and  large  possessions." 

Kapiolani,  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  has  sent  to 
Mrs.  Hayes  a  calabash,  or  utensil  for  holding  food,  made  of 
koa  wood — a  richer  variety  than  mahogany. 

Miss  Mason  is  creating  a  temperance  furore  at  Port  Elgin, 
Ontario.  Instead  of  a  Mason  she  is  a  brick-layer — laying 
out  those  bricks  that  are  in  a  drunkard's  hat. 

The  Louisville  Courier-Jourjtal  calls  Mrs.  Moore  "  the 
luscious  lyricess  of  the  Wolverine  State."  Julia  says  if  she  is 
a  lyricess  the  Courier  man  is  a  lyre,  and  he  can  take  it  up  if 
he  dares. 

Widow  Van  Cott  declares  that  the  hard  times  have  affected 
evangelists  as  well  as  other  people.  She  says  she  doesn't 
get  many  presents,  and  never  had  a  free  or  a  half-fare  rail- 
road ticket  in  her  life. 

It  is  said  that  Miss  Von  Hillern  is  a  little  pigeon-toed, 
Well,  every  little  pigeon  ought  to  be  toed.  Hope  there  will 
be  no  squabble  over  it  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  she 
also  wears  a  dove-cote. 

Miss  Caroline  L.  Ransom,  the  distinguished  artist,  who 
painted  the  mammoth  picture  of  "  General  George  H. 
Thomas  on  the  Battlefield  of  Chicamauga,"  has  lately  ar- 
rived in  Washington,  where  she  will  reopen  her  studio. 

Lady  Jones — "  And  so  you  went  to  Venice?  Saw  all  the 
sights — St.  Marc's  and  the  lions?"  Mrs.  Crammer — "Oh, 
yes,  the  dear  old  lions  !  We  were  most  fortunate  the  day  we 
were  there.  Arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  noble  creatures 
fed  ! " 

King  Alfonso  has  given  Queen  Mercedes  a  crown  composed 
wholly  of  diamonds ;  also  gowns  costing  altogether  about 
$35,000;  also  mantillas  at  $2,000  apiece.  A  mantle  worn 
by  the  Queen  at  the  state  dinner  on  the  wedding  day  cost 
$15,000. 

Washington's  only  sister,  Mrs.  Betty  Lewis,  was  a  very  bad 
speller.  "  I  now,  my  Deer  Brother,"  she  says  in  her  last 
epistle  to  George,  "  have  to  thank  you  for  you  good  intention 
of  sending  me  a  mule  if  you  had  any  to  spear,  but  had  no 
write  to  Expect  you  to  Disfirnish  yourself." 

Vassar  College  is  a  sweet  place.  When  the  astronomical 
class  plays  billiards  the  girls  say,  "  Now,  Louise,  caramel  on 
red  pop-corn  ball."  "  There's  a  kiss  on  the  white."  "  Pocket 
Mary's  marsh-mallow,  Jennie."  Then  they  all  go  up  into  the 
observatory  and  sing,  "  Treacle,  treacle,  little  star." 

There  is  a  curious  commentary  on  national  gratitude  in 
the  statement  that  the  daughter  of  the  famous  French  Gen- 
eral Kleber  is  living  at  Baden,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  de- 
pendent on  the  charity  of  the  Russian  Consulate,  having  for 
years  vainly  solicited  aid  from  the  French  Government. 

Miss  Thompson,  who  had  her  horse  shod  with  gold  in 
Edinburgh,  is  now  in  Spain,  astonishing  the  natives  by  throw- 
ing gold  into  the  streets  for  the  children  to  scramble  after,, 
paying  extravagant  sums  for  sen-ice,  etc.  A  thief  stole  her 
watch  and  $1,000  recently,  but  she  refused  to  appear  against 
him. 

Modjeska  says  of  Marie  Duplessi,  the  original  of  Camille;' 
"  She  would  bear  no  coarse  person  about  her;  she  must  have 
been  a  woman  of  wonderful  character,  for  when  she  died 
grand  ladies  visited  her  house  and  paid  fabulous  prices  for 
any  little  thing  that  had  belonged  to  her."  N.-B. — The 
above  is  a  la  Francaise.     (Ottendorf.) 

There  is  a  rumor  of  a  well  known  blue-stocking  in  Paris, 
who  is  hard  upon  sixty  years  of  age,  turning  pious.  She- 
sought  her  father-confessor  to  consult  him  on  an  important- 
matter.  "  Father,"  she  said  softly,  trying  to  blush,  "  if  a  man- 
should  tell  me  he  loved  me,  would  I  sin  in  listening  to  him?" 
"  I  am  afraid  you  would.  You  must  never  knowingly  lend 
your  ear  to  a  falsehood." 

Mrs.  Hooper  quotes  a  remark  made-by  a  French  Marquis 
during  the  latter  days  of  the  Empire,  when  asked  if  he  knew 
a  certain  wealthy  American  gentleman,  who  was  then  giving 
very  superb  entertainments,  to  which  the  very  flair  des  fiois 
of  the  Parisian  aristocracy  was  invited.  "  Know  him  ? "  an- 
swered the  Marquis,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  Well— not 
exactly — I  eat  his  dinners  and  I  dance  at  his  halls — that  is 
all." 

Sister  Harriet  Ann  Glenn  is  one  of  the  most  devout  devo- 
tees of  the  colored  Methodists  in  Louisville.  She  went  to  a 
prayer  meeting  in  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Taylor's  church,  and  sat 
in  fne  midst  of  a  party  of  scoffers.  Brother  Taylor  stopped 
in  his  sermon  and  said:  "Who's  doing  dat  talkin'  over  dar? 
I  think  it's  de  woman  in  de  white  hat."  The  woman  in  the? 
white  hat  was  Sister  Glenn;  and  she  subsequently  sued  the 
preacher  for  slander,  but  the  jury  refused  to  give  her  an/ 
damages! 


THE   ARGONAUT. 
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A  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  GARRET. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut  are  New 
Englanders;  born  and  bred  among  the  rugged  New  Eng- 
land hills,  in  the  quaint-roofed  houses  belonging  to  the  days 
of  Roger  Williams,  with  their  great  cellars  and  roomy  gar- 
rets— two  glories  of  which  San  Francisco  boys  and  girls 
know  nothing — the  cellars  with  their  bins  of  russets  and 
golden  pippins,  and  store  of  yellow  squash  and  pumpkins, 
and  the  garrets  with  their  vast  accumulation  of  old,  lumber- 
ing, pensioned-off  and  retired  furniture,  boxes  and  bags,  and 
bundles  of  odds  and  ends,  that  have  been  put  away  and 
saved  by  successive  generations  of  careful  housewives,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  regular  yearly  reinforcement  of  braided 
strings  of  yellow  corn,  dried  apples,  the  rows  of  shining 
smoked  alewives,  ignominiously  skewered  through  the  head 
with  a  stick,  and  the  barrels  of  hazel  and  butternuts. 

I  doubt  not  that  to  many  this  picture  will  bring  up  a 
vision  of  their  own  boyhood  and  girlhood  days,  in  the 
square,  moss-covered  old  farm-house  nestled  so  quietly  and 
peacefully  among  the  New  England  hills ;  the  homely  par- 
lor, with  its  great  fire-place,  hickory  logs,  and  shining  brass 
andirons;  the  queer  little  light -stand,  with  its  precious 
freight  of  old  family  Bible,  its  wooden  lids  carefully  covered 
with  green  baize,  and  inclosing  such  horrible,  terrifying  pic- 
tures. '  I  can  remember  to  this  day  the  blood-curdling  pic- 
ture of  "  Death  on  a  Pale  Horse,"  blowing  flame  from  his 
nostrils,  and  with  upraised  dart  riding  like  mad,  to  transfix 
any  luckless  human  that  might  happen  in  his  way.  I  can 
remember  when  I  thought  that  death  came  to  every  one  in 
that  way ;  and,  at  four  years  of  age,  when  my  good  and 
pious  grandmother  was  lying,  shrouded  in  her  coffin,  in  the 
darkened  parlor,  and  I  was  lifted  up  for  a  last  look  and  kiss, 
I  peered  curiously  down  in  the  region  of  her  stomach,  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  hole  made  by  Death's  dart  when  he  caught 
her,  and  reasoned,  in  my  childish  way,  that  they  had  proba- 
bly covered  it  up,  they  felt  so  bad  about  it.  Then  there  is 
the  mirror,  with  its  subdivisions  of  small  panes  and  impos- 
sible landscapes ;  and  the  tall  clock  in  the  corner,  the  pride 
of  the  house,  unceasingly  ticking  away  the  months  and  the 
years,  unmoved  by  all  the  storms  and  the  tears,  the  come- 
dies and  the  tragedies,  that  have  been  passing  for  a  century 
under  its  unmoved  and  impassive  face. 

But  it  is  to  the  garret,  that  great  roomy  loft,  that  my  heart 
most  tenderly  turns,  the  theatre  of  so  many  of  my  girlish 
pranks  and  good  times.  To  me,  a  San  Franciscan,  going 
back  after  half  a  life  to  visit  the  old  home,  the  place  seems 
full  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  and  buried  years.  Sitting 
down  upon  an  old  hair  trunk,  among  the  moth-eaten  and 
musty  relics  of  a  century,  with  nothing  to  disturb  my  dream- 
ing, save  now  and  then  a  stray  rat  lazily  ambling  out  his 
hiding  place  and  rapidly  scurrying  back  at  finding  his  an- 
cient domain  invaded,  I  think  it  all  out :  the  family  circle 
broken  and  totally  dismembered,  many  generations  quietly 
sleeping  out  in  the  little  burying-ground,  unmoved  by  sum- 
mers rain  or  winter's  snow,  the  living  members  scattered 
from  Maine  to  California,  the  old  place  itself  soon  to  pass 
into  the  possession  of  strangers ;  and  I  quietly  resolve  that  no 
[prying  eyes  shall  see,  nor  sacrilegious  hands  disturb,  those 
relics  made  sacred  by  the  touch  of  mothers'  hands  for  three 
generations  back.  So  building  a  fire  in  the  fire-place,  and 
calling  my  two  little  Californian  girls  to  help,  I  start  in  in  my 
work  of  destruction.  My  own  babyhood  and  childhood 
were  before  me  in  tangible  shape,  and  as  the  flames  caught 
one  after  another  of  the  little  faded,  darned,  and  moth-eaten 
remnants  of  dresses,  cloaks,  and  skirts  that  I  recognized  as 
belonging  to  my  sisters  and  myself  in  our  baby-days,  I  could 
not  keep  back  the  tears,  nor  the  thought — "  Poor  mother ! 
poor  mother,  this  is  all  she  has  left  of  her  baby-girls."  One 
little  pair  of  scarlet  merino  sleeves,  made  to  button  on,  were 
too  small  for  my  own  little  three-year-old,  and  they,  with  all 
their  kindred,  have  been  accumulating,  growing  mouldy, 
musty,  moth-eaten,  incumbering  the  house,  but  sacredly 
kept,  just  as  we  of  later  years  are  keeping  the  little  worn 
shoes,  our  babies'  first  shoes,  and  the  curls  cut  from  their 
baby  heads.  I  cannot  begin  to  enumerate  the  bundles,  and 
bags,  and  boxes  of  relics  that  I  overhauled,  and  the  majority 
of  which  I  consigned  to  the  flames.  Rolls  on  rolls  of  pieces 
and  parts  of  grandmother's  and  mother's  bridal  trousseau, 
the  old-fashioned  brocades,  challies,  velveteens,  and  soft 
satins  of  fifty  and  seventy-five  years  ago,  pieces  of  my  own 
dresses  from  infancy  to  womanhood — all,  all  were  repre- 
sented here,  and  as  I  opened  roll  after  roll,  and  spread  out 
the  scraps,  what  a  train  of  thought  they  started !  A  bright 
orange  thibet  brought  up  my  tenth  birthday  and  my  first 
party,  when,  a  fat,  dumpling  girl,  I  stood  before  the  mirror 
complacently  surveying  myself,  and  imagining  myself  arrayed 
like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  and  expecting  to  outshine  (as  I 
presume  I  did  in  color)  all  the  boys  and  girls  congregated 
below ;  and  then  found  the  waist  to  my  first  silk  dress,  a  fine 
plaid,  scarlet  and  black,  orange  and  green,  a  Scotch-plaid 
that  filled  my  young  heart  to  overflowing — it  takes  so  little  to 
overflow  a  child's  cup  of  happiness.  It  would  take  hours  to 
write  out  the  places  revisited  and  scenes  reenacted  by  that 
days'  ransacking  and  destroying.  Among  the  last  I  found 
two  old  "garibaldis,"  one  a  scarlet  and  black  striped  flannel, 
the  other  a  full-sleeved  white  one,  sacred  to  memory  because 
of  reminiscences  of  my  courting  days — a  picnic  in  the  woods, 
and  a  June-bug  up  the  sleeve— but  they  both  went  up  in  a 
blaze  of  glory,  with  a  tender  good-bye  because  of  lang  syne. 

Well,  the  garret  is  bereft  of  some  of  its  old  landmarks, 
but  many  remain,  and  more  than  one  afternoon  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  clean  sweep  and  leave  a  clear  field  for 
the  new  comers  of  this  new  century  of  our  Republic.  The 
next  auspicious  day,  I  shall  harangue  the  ghosts  of  my  an- 
cestors, and,  after  salutatory  and  valedictory,  start  in  on  the 
old  settlers.  There  are  two  spinning-wheels,  whose  nimble- 
fingered  owners  have  been  mouldering  under  the  sod  for 
many  a  year;  and  a  lumbering  old  cheese  press  ;  and  a  long 
hair  trunk,  with  cabalistic  figures  made  by  brass-headed 
tacks  on  pieces  of  tin,  that  looks  ancient  enough  to  have 
come  over  in  the  Mayflower;  and  down  in  one  corner,  close 
under  the  eaves,  I  find  a  disreputable  looking  old  trap  made 
of  leather,  and  from  its  strange  odor  and  general  appear- 
ance I  conclude  that  one  of  my  progenitors  must  have  been 
a  peripatetic  country  doctor,  and  this  outre  thing  must  have 
been  his  saddle-bags,  and  I  blandly  wonder  if  it  will  burn, 
or  if  I  will  have  to  bury  it ;  and  there  are  some  very  ancient 
portraits,  covered  with  cobwebs  and  dust,  of  men  and 
'■omen  in  stiff  neck-cloths  and  immense  sleeves,  who  look 


at  me  as  reproachfully  as  the  nature  of  their  positions  will 
admit,  and  who  would  probably  consider  themselves  entitled 
to  a  place  in  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  if  they  knew  the  fate 
that  awaited  them ;  and  there  are  embroidery  frames,  and 
all  sorts  of  primitive  tools  for  the  making  and  finishing  of 
linen  and  woolen  cloths,  and  no  end  to  the  curious  things 
that  are  gathered  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  and,  t 
last,  behind  a  great  loom,  I  find  the  little  wooden  cradle, 
with  its  top  like  pictures  we  are  accustomed  to  see  of  the  ark 
that  rested  on  Mount  Ararat,  and  in  which,  I  have  been  told, 
my  grandmother,  my  mother,  and  myself  have  been  rocked  ; 
and  I  immediately  dump  my  own  little  chubby  year-old  baby 
into  it,  and  rock  away,  singing,  "  Our  days  are  like  the  grass, 
or  like  the  morning  flower,"  until  she  drops  off  into  peace- 
ful, happy,  restful,  rosy  slumber. 

The  garret  to  me  is  holy  ground,  for  not  only  does  it  open 
and  spread  out  to  me  my  own  changeful  life,  but  also  the 
lives  of  so  many  that  my  heart  holds  dear,  and  even  after  it 
is  dismantled  and  perhaps  abandoned  to  the  rats  and  mice 
and  spiders,  I  shall  leave  it  with  a  sigh  and  many  a  look  be- 
hind, and  evermore  in  memory  shall  I  see  the  dear  old  room 
filled  with  its  generations'  stores,  resounding  with  child- 
hood's merry  laugh,  and  peopled  with  the  loving  spirits  of 
those  who  have  gone  before.  Grace  Southworth. 

San  Francisco,  March  i,  1878. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


Oh,  come,  my  love,  and  dwell  with  me, 
We'll  sit  beneath  the  gumbo  tree ; 
And  when  our  hunger  we'd  appease, 
We'll  tap  for  soup  the  gumbo-trees. 

For  all  around  these  trees  do  grow, 
From  whence  this  luscious  soup  doth  flow, 
With  chicken  flavor,  much  of  spice, 

And  richly  thickened  up  with  rice. 

If,  on  some  warm,  mid-winter  day, 
We'd  wish  to  sail  across  the  bay. 
We'll  proudly  scorn  the  hired  hack, 
And  ride  the  alligator's  back. 

So  gently  trained  these  birdlings  are, 
They're  just  as  easy  as  a  car ; 
As  each  one  swims,  he  sweetly  sings, 
And  gaily  flaps  his  gauzy  wings. 

This  is  the  richest  of  all  climes. 
Where  creped  crabs  and  deviled  limes 
Are  everywhere  most  freely  found, 
And  dug  up  from  the  very  ground. 

Where  candied  oysters,  orange  fish 
Do  make  a  most  enticing  dish; 
Their  numbers  quite  exhaustless  seem, 
As  they  are  shot  in  every  stream. 

And  oh !  how  speed  the  glowing  hours. 
With  gumbo-soup  and  snapper-flowers, 
Where  purple-hued  camelias  grow, 
And  blue  shrimp  flowers  white  as  snow. 

Where  all  day  long  the  moonlight  quivers 
Along  the  dry  and  sandy  rivers, 
And  at  midnight  the  sunbeams  meet 
And  flash  along  the  liquid  street. 

My  Northern  love,  oh,  list !  oh,  list ! 
Can  you  resist? — can  you  resist? 
Or  will  you  fly  to  dwell  with  me, 
And  daily  tap  the  gumbo  tree. 


—Puck. 


A  novel  industry  has  been  started  in  Mansfield,  Massa- 
chusetts— the  manufacture  of  jewelry  out  of  sour  milk.  The 
milk  comes  in  the  shape  of  curd  from  the  butter  and  cheese 
making  counties  in  New  York,  and  after  having  undergone  a 
wonderful  change,  receives  the  name  of  American  coral. 
The  secret  in  making  it  up  is  carefully  guarded ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  has  to  be  heated  very  hot,  during  which  col- 
oring matter  is  introduced,  followed  by  a  very  heavy  pres- 
sure. Some  of  it  is  colored  black,  and  called  jet,  while 
some  appears  as  celluloid.  It  makes  very  handsome  jew- 
elry. 

Boston  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  "  a  young  ladies  cook- 
ing club."  There  are  six  members,  and  it  is  agreed  beforehand 
at  whose  house  the  club  shall  meet,  and  what  each  shall 
cook,  so  as  to  make  up  a  completely  furnished  supper-table. 
The  host  for  the  occasion  furnishes  the  bread  and  tea,  and 
the  other  members  the  meat,  pie,  sauce,  and  two  kinds  of* 
cake,  respectively,  all  of  their  own  cooking.  Each  lady  is 
permitted  to  invite  a  gentleman  attendant,  so  that  a  royster- 
ing  party  of  twelve  enjoy  the  feast.  Those  who  know  say 
the  cooking  has  been  superb.  The  badge  of  this  club  is  a 
silver  rolling-pin. 

Behold  the  Senator's  wives  as  they  appear  to  a  female  cor- 
respondent :  Mrs.  Stanley  Matthews,  brisk,  cheery,  elastic, 
silver-haired;  Mrs.  Hamlin,  forty,  with  sunny  hair,  rosy  face, 
and  intelligent,  fine  expression ;  Mrs.  Angus  Cameron,  tall, 
airy,  sylph-like,  spirituelle.  and  winning;  Mrs.  Dorsey,  a 
beautiful,  amiable  brunette.  Mrs.  Secretary'  McCrary  is  de- 
scribed by  the  same  correspondent  as  girlish  and  petite,  with 
a  blooming,  happy  expression;  while  Mrs.  Secretary  Sher- 
man is  tall,  and  has  a  bright,  smiling  face,  a  profusion  of 
chestnut  hair,  and  a  cordial,  practical  manner. 


Rachel  H.  Whipp  has  gone  to  the  Ohio  State  Prison  for 
seven  years.  She  married  an  aged  and  wrealthy  widower  in 
Medina,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  soon  die  and  leave 
her  his  property;  but  he  continued  in  robust  health,  and 
threatened  to  make  a  will  giving  her  no  more  than  the  law 
compelled  him  to.  One  night  he  awoke  to  find  a  noose 
around  his  neck,  and  his  wife  pulling  at  the  rope,  which  ran 
through  a  staple  in  the  wall  of  the  room.  She  intended  to 
hang  him,  and  make  people  believe  he  had  committed  sui- 
cide. 


Dinner  cards  of  a  new  style  are  coming  into  use.  These 
cards  are  cut  and  moulded  in  the  form  of  miniature  plates, 
round  or  oblong,  and  are  ornamented  with  some  slight  but 
delicately  executed  sketch  in  water  colors,  leaving  a  suitable 
place  for  the  inscription  of  the  name.  They  are  as  neat  and 
tasteful  as  they  are  novel,  and  are  especially  suitable  for 
souvenirs, 


DISPOSITION  OF  THE  DEAD, 


In  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Villa  Doria  Pamfili,  out- 
side the  walls  of  Rome,  there  is  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  colum- 
barium. It  is  a  relic  of  pagan  Rome,  a  temple  where  ves- 
sels containing  the  ashes  of  the  departed  dead  were  preserved. 
The  sepulchres  of  massive  brick  walls,  oval  in  formation, 
into  which  niches  were  cut  for  holding  the  cinerary  urns,  still 
remain.  To  us,  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  upon  a 
funeral  pyre,  with  oil,  incense,  and  spices,  quenching  the 
embers  with  wine,  as  practiced  in  prehistoric  Europe,  is  not 
without  its  agreeable  side.  Modem  thought  is  reviving 
the  idea,  and  modern  science  is  practically  considering  how 
best  to  dispose  of  dead  bodies  by  incineration.  In  the 
Campo  Santa,  at  Naples,  there  is  a  plot  of  ground  as  large 
as  the  Plaza  in  San  Francisco.  Sunk  in  the  ground  are  365 
square  stone  vaults  perhaps  twenty  feet  deep,  one  for  each 
day  of  the  year.  At  sunrise  the  stone  cap  is  removed,  and 
the  accumulated  dead  of  the  day  are  flung  promiscuously 
into  this  charnel  house,  and  with  them  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  quick-lime  to  consume  the  flesh.  It  is  a  shocking  sight. 
In  our  country  we  leave  our  dead  to  decay  in  the  earth. 
Who  can  contemplate  their  decomposing  dead  without  feel- 
ings of  profoundest  grief?  Is  not  cremation  after  all  the 
best  way  of  disposing  of  our  loved  ones  ?  The  custom  of 
burning  the  dead  also  prevailed  among  some  of  the  tribes  of 
our  American  Indians.  Funeral  urns  have  been  found  in 
our  American  mounds,  still  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
The  Shoshone  and  some  of  the  California  Indians  burn  their 
dead.  Those  of  our  readers  who  live  among,  or  who  have 
visited  the  Sierras,  have  seen  our  Indian  tribes  in  their 
mouming-paint,  the  ashes  of  their  dead  mixed  with  pine-tar, 
with  which  they  smear  their  faces  and  hair.  Once  when 
mining  in  El  Dorado  County,  in  1S49,  we  witnessed  the  cre- 
mation of  an  Indian  boy.  It  was  under  the  following  circum- 
stances :  We  were  mining  upon  a  small  ravine,  about  one 
mile  from  the  camp.  Near  to  our  diggings  an  Indian  family 
had  established  their  rancheria ;  among  them  was  a  bright 
boy  some  twelve  years  of  age,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  bor- 
rowing our  tools  and  imitating  our  mode  of  extracting  gold. 
He  became  a  favorite  with  us  all,  and  often  ate  with  us  our 
noon-day  lunch.  One  morning,  going  to  our  early  work,  we 
found  the  Indian  boy  dead  in  the  trail,  with  a  bullet  hole  in 
the  forehead.  There  were  many  Missourians  in  the  mines, 
who  had  come  to  California  by  way  of  Oregon.  It  was  their 
boast  and  their  habit  to  kill  an  Indian  at  sight.  This  bright 
boy  had  fallen  (as  we  supposed)  a  victim  to  this  Pike  County 
barbarism  ;  we  took  up  his  body  and  bore  him  tenderly  to 
his  relatives ;  for  several  days  they  mourned  his  death  in 
loud,  wailing  anguish ;  then  we  saw  the  smoke  of  the  funeral 
pyre  ascend,  upon  which  they  were  burning  his  body,  and 
then  the  family  departed,  to  avenge  this  cruel  murder  doubt- 
less upon  some  equally  innocent  white  person.  Out  of  such 
cruelties  as  this,  and  out  of  the  plundering  Indian  trader, 
and  out  of  the  fraudulent  Indian  rings  at  Washington,  grow 
the  Indians'  discontent,  the  Indian  massacres,  and  the  wars 
that  desolate  our  frontiers. 


It  was  a  magnificent  achievement  when  the*  law  obtained 
its  first  victory  over  a  million.  It  had  become  an  axiom  of 
our  jurisprudence  that  there  was  no  law  for  a  million.  The 
arrest,  trial,  conviction,  imprisonment,  and  pauperizing  of  the 
great  municipal  thief  of  New  York  city  was  the  first  great 
triumph  that  law  achieved  over  money.  It  has  been  followed 
by  the  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  lesser  thieves,  insur- 
ance, bank,  and  corporation  officers,  till  now  almost  every 
State's  prison  holds  its  captives  of  war.  When  the  seven  de- 
cisive battles  of  the  republic  shall  have  been  written,  the  case 
of  Tweed  will  be  the  first.  The  conviction  of  Anderson,  and 
his  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
probable  conviction  of  Wells  for  the  same  offense,  viz  :  for  ma- 
king false  election  returns  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  declared  to  be  elected,  is  the  next  decisive  engage- 
ment and  splendid  victory  of  the  constitutional  government 
over  political  fraud  and  party  conspiracy.  If  the  "visiting 
Statesmen,"  who  counseled  this  violation  of  law  shall  find 
themselves  in  penitential  association  with  the  convicts  who, 
we  hope,  have  only  gone  before,  it  will  delight  us,  even  though 
Messrs.  Sherman,  Stanley  Matthews,  Garfield,  Hale,  White, 
and  others  should  leave  vacancies  in  the  Treasury,  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House,  and  remove  props  that  now  uphold  the  Re- 
publican throne.     Such  victories  make  other  victories  easy. 


One  of  the  beauties  of  our  jury  system,  that  requires  the 
concurrence  of  twelve  minds  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  as 
preliminary  to  the  restraint  or  punishment  of  crime,  is  shown 
in  the  Kearney  trials.  About  one-sixth  of  the  community  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  agitators.  A  trial  is  held  and  a  jury 
summoned  by  lot  from  the  electors  at  large.  The  chances 
are  that  one-sixth  of  the  panel  will  be  drawn  from  those  in 
sympathy,  and  thus  a  verdict,  except  of  acquittal,  becomes 
impossible.  A  new  constitution  should  modify  the  rule,  and 
allow  a  majority,  or  say  two-thirds,  to  find  a  verdict. 

Our  system  of  universal  suffrage  is  illustrated  in  the  re- 
cent election,  that  submitted  to  the  people  the  question  of  a 
constitutional  convention.  The  cold  stubborn  fact  is,  that  a 
majority  of  the  voters  who  were  called  upon  to  determine 
whether  we  would  have  an  amended  or  new  organic  law 
never  read  the  old  one,  and  under  oath  could  not  say 
whether  the  present  constitution  of  California  is  in  one  vol- 
ume or  two. 

Mr.  James  R.  Keene  has  done  a  very  graceful  act  of  char- 
ity in  sending  to  the  Evening  Bulletin  $2,500  for  distribution 
to  the  poor  of  our  city.  This  is  the  sowtr.g  of  good  seed, 
and  we  hope  it  may  harvest  to  him  profits  of  an  hundred 
fold,  all  to  come  out  of  Wall  Street, 


Novel -readers  are  having  great  pleasure  stored  up  for 
them.  George  Eliot  is  publishing  a  work  named  after  an 
idiot  who  figures  in  it;  William  Black  has  given  us  the  first 
chapters  of  a  Scotch  story;  and  Thomas  Hardy  has  printed 
installments  of  a  book  which  so  far  promises  to  be  the 
strongest  that  he  has  written.  » 


There  is  more  difference  in  the  qualii 
than  the  amount. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


The  curious  literary  gem  published  in  The  Argonaut 
two  weeks  ago,  a  medley,  entitled  "  Life,"  consisting  of 
thirty-eight  quotations  from  standard  American  and  English 
poets,  and  reading  as  one  poem  and  by  one  author,  has  led 
to  the  collection  and  compilation  of  the  following  literary 
curios,  which  may  make  a  valuable  addition  to  those  al- 
ready possessed  by  your  readers.  The  progressive  changes 
of  mind,  the  exertions  of  genius,  the  mental  and  physical 
accomplishments  of  assiduous  labor,  are  all  themes  closely 
allied  to  the  moral  character  of  mankind.  It  is  interesting  to 
study  man  and  his  productions  as  he  passes  through  the 
various  stages  from  barbarity  to  civilization,  rising  from  a 
base  of  animal  existence  to  a  state  of  refined  and  moral  cul- 
ture, and  to  follow  the  effects  of  intellectual  exertion  in 
amending  his  social  condition.  The  invention  of  letters, 
preceded  by  the  crude  ideographs  of  hieroglyphic  writings, 
extended  the  subjects  of  knowledge,  and  giving  a  wider  ex- 
panse to  the. exercises  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  established 
a  chancery,  as  it  were,  by  which  the  acquisitions  of  one  age 
have  been  handed  down  to  its  successor.  In  literature,  as 
with  all  themes  of  interest,  has  been  indulged  a  desire  to 
produce  the  curious,  and  the  indulgence  has  been  prolific  of 
many  literary  curiosities  that  serve  to  both  amuse  and  in- 
struct. A  number  of  the  most  ingenious  and  attractive  are 
those  resulting  from  alliterations;  i.  e.,  the  successive  repetition 
of  the  initial  letter  of  a  word.  A  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  ingenuity  that  may  be  shown  by  "apt  alliteration's  artful 
aid,"  is  "The  Siege  of  Belgrade."  It  was  first  published  in 
a  London  magazine  about  1790,  and  by  request  was  repub- 
lished in  Dent  leys  Miscellany  in  1S3S.  The  authorship  was 
for  a  time  much  disputed,  but  finally  attributed  to  a  Mr. 
Poulter: 

"THE   SIEGE  OF   BELGRADE. 
"An  Austrian  army,  awfully  arrayed, 
Boldly,  by  battery,  besieged  Belgrade; 
Cossack  commanders  cannonading  come, 
Dealing  destruction's  desolating  doom  ; 
Every  endeavor  engineers  essay. 
For  fame,   for  fortune,   fighting  furious  fray; 
Generals  'gainst  generals  grapple  grimly  great ; 
How  hold  heroic  hearts  hard  haggard  hate. 
Jeered  joins  javelin,  jager  juveniles, 
Kinsmen  kill  kinsmen,  kinsmen  kindred  kill! 
Labor  low  levels  loftiest,  longest  lines ; 
Men  march  'mid  mounds,  'mid  moles,  'mid  murderous  mines. 
Now  noisy  noxious  numbers  notice  naught 
Of  outward  obstacles,  opposing  ought ; 
Poor  patriots,  party  purchased,  partly  pressed, 
Quite  qualing,  quaking,  quickly  quarter  quest ; 
Reason  returns,  religion's  right  resounds, 
Suwarrow  stops  such  sanguinary  sounds. 
True,  then,  to  Turkey,  triumph  to  thy  train, 
Unjust,  unwise,  unmerciful  Ukraine; 
Vanish  vain  victory,  vanish  victory  vain  ! 
Why  wish  we  warfare?  wherefore  welcome  were 
Xerxes,  Ximenes,  Xantheus,  Xavier? 
Meld!  yield !  ye  youth!    Ye  yeoman,  yield  your  yell! 
Zeno's,  Zarparbbe,  Zoroaster' 3  zeal. 
All,  all  arouse,  all  against  arms  appeal! 

In  a  small  volume  some  time  ago  published  in  England, 
and,  I  think,  reprinted  in  this  country,  entitled  "  Song  of 
Singularity,"  is  found  a  sernade  "in  M  flat,  sung  by  Major 
Marmaduke  Muttonhead  to  Mademoiselle  Madeline  Men- 
doza."     It  consists  of  seven  stanzas  as  follows: 

"My  Madeline!  my  Madeline! 

Mark  my  melodious  midnight  moans; 
Much  may  my  melting  music  mean, 
My  modulated  monotone. 

"My  mandolin's  mild  minstrelsy, 
My  mental  muse's  magazine, 
My  mouth,  my  mind,  my  memory, 
Must,  mingling,  murmur  '  Madeline  !  * 

"Muster  'mid  midnight's  masquerade, 

Mark,  Moorish  maiden,  matron's  mien; 
'Mongst  Murcia's  most  majestic  maids, 
Match  me  my  matchless  Madeline. 

"Mankind's  malevolence  may  make 
Much  melancholy  music  mine ; 
Many  my  motive  may  mistake. 
My  modest  merits  much  malign. 

"My  Madeline's  most  mirthful  mood. 

Much  mortifies  my  mind's  machine; 
'My  mournfulness'  magnitude 

Melts — makes  me  merry,  Madeline  ! 

"  Matchmaking  ma's  may  machinate, 
Manceuvering  misses  me  misween ; 
Mere  money  may  make  many  mate, 
My  magic  motto's — Madeline  ! 

"Meet,  most  mellifluous  melody, 

'Midst  Murcia's  misty  mounts  marine, 
Meet  me  by  moonlight,  many  me, 
Madonna  mia  ! — Madeline!" 

Similar  to  the  above,  many  alliterative  pieces  in  prose 
have  been  produced,  but  aside  from  being  examples  of  studi- 
ous composition,  they  possess  little  merit,  being  expressed 
in  sentences  of  such  doubtful  construction  as  to  make  it  a 
task  to  evolve  even  ordinary  reason  from  them.  Of  the  most 
clever  of  these  is  a  pamphlet  recently  published  in  this  city, 
containing  a  story  related  in  something  over  two  thousand 
words,  all  commencing  with  the  letter  "  s." 

"The  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Celebration"  is  frequently 
adduced  to  show  the  cleverness  of  alliteration,  and  has 
acquired  a  high  position  among  compositions  of  its  kind. 
I  "he  author  is  unknown  : 


"THE   BUNKER    HILL   MONUMENT  CELEBRATION. 

"Americans  arrayed  and  armed  attend, 
Beside  battalions  bold  bright  beauties  blend. 
Chiefs,  clergy,  citizens,  conglomerate — 
Detesting  despots — daring  deeds  debate. 
Each  eye  emblazoned,  ensigns  entertain. 
Flourishing  from  far,  fans  freedom's  flame. 
Guards  greeting  guards  grown  gray — guest  greeting  guest, 
High-minded  heroes  hither  homeward  haste; 
Ingenious  juniors  join  in  jubilee, 
Kith  kenning  kin,  land  knowing  kindred  key. 
Lo !  lengthened  lines  lend  liberty  liege  love, 
Mixed  masses  marshaled,  monumentward  move; 
Xote  noble  navies  near,  no  novel  notion. 
Oft  our  oppressors  overawed  old  ocean. 
Presumptive  princes  pristine  patriots  paled, 
Queens  quarrel,  'questing  quotas,  quondam  quailed — 
Rebellion  roused,  revolting  rampant  rose 
Stout  spirits,  smiling  servile  soldiers  strove, 
These  thrilling  themes  to  thousands  truly  told, 
Usurpers'  unjust  usages  unfold. 
Victorious  vassals,  vaunting  vainly,  veiled 
Where  whileu'me,  Webster,  warlike  Warren  wailed. 
'Xcuse  'xpletives,  'xtra-queer  'xpressed, 
Yielding  Yankee  yeoman  zest. 

Aside  from  being  employed  in  compositions  like  the  fore- 
going, alliteration  has  been  introduced  in  poems  of  the 
highest  degree  of  literary  excellence,  and  by  the  most  famed 
of  authors,  and  to  good  advantage.  Indeed,  when  moder- 
ately used,  alliteration  adds  a  pleasing  feature  to  compo- 
sition of  all  kinds.  Almost  the  earliest  example  of  its  use  is 
found  in  "  The  Brut,"  a  poem  by  Laymon,  an  Anglo-Saxon, 
published  during  the  reign  of  King  John.  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Pope,  Collins,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  poets  make 
frequent  use  of  its  aid.  Byron  makes  a  forcible  illustration 
in  "The  Corsair."  Though  deftly  concealed  enough  not  to 
be  obtrusive,  he  "  alliterates  "  considerably : 

"Slow  sinks,  more  lively  ere  his  race  he  run, 
Along  Morea's  hills,  the  setting  sun, 
Not  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 
But  one  unclonded  blaze  of  living  light." 

The  lines  originally  formed  a  part  of  "  The  Curse  of  Mi- 
nerva," a  satire  written  by  Byron  while/in  Athens,  in  March, 
181 1.  He  printed  it  for  private  circulation,  keenly  satirizing 
Lord  Elgin,  who  had  taken  to  England  some  fine  sculptures 
which  had  been  the  pride  of  Athens.  The  extraordinary 
success  of  "  Childe  Harold"  induced  him  to  suppress  his 
satire  in  March,  1812,  but  he  preserved  its  last  lines,  and  re- 
produced them  in  the  third  canto  of  "  The  Corsair  "  (the  first 
fifty-four  lines,  Canto  III). 

Goldsmith,  in  "The  Deserted  Village,"  says: 

"The  whitewashed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door,"  etc. 

The  following  acrostical  verse,  written  during  the  Revo- 
lution, is  very  clever,  and  is  capable  of  three  readings  :  First, 
in  the  order  in  which  it  is  written;  second  and  third,  to  the 
left  and  right  of  the  commas  respectively.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  in  the  first  reading  the  Revolutionary  cause  is  depre- 
cated, and  lauded  in  the  others.  Such  productions  are 
almost  always  very  faulty  in  construction,  but  this  one  is 
almost  perfect : 

"Hark/  hark  J  the  trumpet  sounds,  the  din  of  war  alarms, 
O'er  seas  and  solid  grounds,  doth  call  us  all  to  arms ; 
Wlwfor  King  George  doth  stand,  their  honors  soon  will  shine ; 
Their  ruin  is  at  hand,  who  with  the  Congress  join  ; 
The  acts  of  Parliament,  in  them  I  much  delight, 
/  hate  their  cursed  intent,  who  with  the  Congress  fight ; 
But  Tories  of  the  day,  they  are  my  daily  toast ; 
They  soon  will  sneak  away,  who  independence  boast ; 
Who  non-resistance  hold,  they  have  my  hand  and  heart; 
May  they  for  slaves  be  sold,  who  act  a  whiggish  part; 
On  Mansfield,  North,  and  Bute,  may  daily  blessings  pour; 
Confusion  and  dispjite,  on  Congress  evermore ; 
To  North  that  British  lord,  may  honors  still  be  done  ; 
/  wish  a  block  and  cord,  to  General  Washington." 

Dr.  Bombaugh  recently  published  a  volume,  Gleanings  for 
the  Curious,  in  which  appears  a  set  of  five  univowel  verses. 
The  "  I  "  verse,  "  On  the  Approach  of  Evening,"  is  : 

"Idling  I  sit  in  the  mild  twilight  dim, 
Whilst  birds  in  wild  vigil  swift  circling  skim  ; 
Light  winds  in  sighing  sifik,  till  rising  bright, 
Night's  virgin  pilgrim  swims  in  vivid  light." 

By  way  of  diversion  may  be  noticed  the  following  neat 
transposition,  which,  for  "  variety's  sake,"  is  attributed  to  "  a 
young  gentleman,"  who,  hearing  a  lady  sigh,  asked,  "What 
do  you  sigh  for?"  She  replied,  "nothing,"  upon  which  (so 
runs  the  item)  he  wrote  and  handed  her  this : 

"  U  o  a  o,  but  I  o  thee; 
O,  o  no  o,  but  O,  o  me; 
O,  let  not  my  o  a  o  go, 
But  give  o  o  I  o  U  so." 

The  solution : 

"You  sigh  for  a  cipher,  but  I  sigh  for  thee; 
O,  sigh  for  no  cipher,  but  O,  sigh  for  me ; 
O  let  not  my  sigh  for  a  cipher  go,' 
But  give  sigh  for  sigh,  for  I  sigh  for  you  so." 

The  melange  here  given  is  a  genuine  curiosity,  being  a 
compilation  of  quotations  from  distinguished  authors,  form- 
ing, combined,  a  soliloquy  of  a  high  order  of  literary  merit. 
The  aptness  of  expression,  the  close  alliance  in  meaning  of 
one  line  to  the  other,  and  the  moral  conveyed,  have  made  it 
notable.     The  name  of  its  compiler  I  do  not  know : 

What  strange  infatuation  rules  mankind,- — [Chatterton. 

What  different  spheres  to  human  bliss  assigned ; — [Rogers. 

To  loftier  things  your  finer  pulses  burn, — [Sprague. 

If  man  would  but  his  finer  nature  learn  ; — [Dana. 

What  several  ways  men  to  their  calling  have, — [Benjonson. 

And  grasp  at  life  though  sinking  to  the  grave ; — [Falconer. 

Ask  what  is  human  life !  the  sage  replies, — [Cowper. 

Health,  pomp,  and  honor,  are  but  empty  lies ; — [Ferguson. 

We  trudge,  we  travel  but  from  pain  to  pain, — [Quaries. 

Weak,  timid  landsmen  on  life's  stormy  main ; — [Burns. 

We  only  toil  who  are  the  first  of  things,— [Tennyson. 

From  labor,  health,  from  health  contentment  springs. — [Eeattie. 

Fame  runs  before  us  as  the  morning  star, — [Dryden. 

How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are !— [Byron. 

Let  none,  then,  here  his  certain  knowledge  boast, — [Pomfret, 

Of  certain  joys,  too  certain  to  be  lost ; — [Waller, 

For  over  all  there  hangs  a  cloud  of  fear,— [Hood. 

All  is  but  change  and  separation  here. — [Steele. 

Much  else  that  is  curious  in  literature  could  be  cited,  but 
space  forbids.  WHiSTLECRAFT. 

San  Francisco,  February  19,  1878. 
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XI. -THE  VAGABONDS. 


We  are  two  travelers,  Roger  and  I. 

Roger's  my  dog.     Come  here,  you  scamp  1 
Jump  for  the  gentlemen — mind  your  eye! 

Over  the  table — look  out  for  the  lamp! 
The  rogue  is  growing  a  little  old; 

Five  years  we've  tramped  through  wind  and  weather, 
And  slept  out -doors  when  nights  were  cold. 

And  ale,  and  drank,  and — starved  together. 

We've  learned  what  comfort  is,  I  tell  you : 

A  bed  on  the  floor,  a  bit  of  rosin, 
A  fire  to  thaw  our  thumbs  (poor  fellow! 

The  paw  he  holds  up  there's  been  frozen), 
Plenty  of  catgut  for  my  fiddle 

(This  out-door  business  is  bad  for  strings), 
Then  a  few  nice  buckwheats  hot  from  the  griddle, 

And  Roger  and  I  set  up  for  kings. 

No,  thank  ye,  sir — I  never  drink; 

Roger  and  I  are  exceedingly  moral, 
Aren't  we,   Roger?    See  him  wink! 

Well,  something  hot,  then — we  won't  quarrel. 
He's  thirsty,  too.     See  him  nod  his  head? 

What  a  pity,  sir,  that  dogs  can't  talk ! 
lie  understands  every  word  that's  said. 

And  he  knows  good  milk  from  water -and -chalk. 

The  truth  is,  sir,  now  I  reflect, 

I've  been  so  sadly  given  to  grog 
I  wonder  I've  not  lost  the  respect 

( Here's  to  you,  sir ! )  even  of  my  dog. 
But  he  sticks  by,  through  thick  and  thin ; 

And  this  old  coat,  with  its  empty  pockets 
And  rags  that  smell  of  tobacco  and  gin, 

He'll  follow  while  he  has  eyes  in  his  sockets, 

There  isn't  another  creature  living 

Would  do  it,  and  prove  through  every  disaster 
So  fond,  so  faithful,  and  so  forgiving 

To  such  a  miseiable  thankless  master.  . 
No,  sir.     See  him  wag  his  tail  and  grin  ! 

By  George !   it  makes  my  old  eyes  water ; 
That  is,  there's  something  in  this  gin 

That  chokes  a  fellow — but  no  matter. 

We'll  have  some  music,  if  you're  willing, 

And  Roger  ( hem !   what  a  plague  a  cough  is,  sir !  ) 

Shall  march  a  little.     Start,  you  villain  ! 
Stand  straight!     'Bout  face!     Salute  your  officer! 

Put  up  that  paw  !     Dress  !     Take  your  rifle  ! 

(Some  dogs  have  arms,  you  see.)     Now  hold  your 

Cap  while  the  gentlemen  give  a  trifle 
To  aid  a  poor  old  patriot  soldier. 

March  !     Halt !     Now  show  how  the  rebel  shakes 

When  he  stands  up  to  hear  his  sentence. 
Now  tell  us  how  many  drams  it  takes 

To  honor  a  jolly  new  acquaintance, 
Five  yelps — that's  five  ;   he's  mighty  knowing. 

The  night's  before  us — fill  the  glasses! 
Quick,  sir!     I'm  ill — my  brain  is  going! 

Some  brandy — thank  you.     There — it  passes. 

Why  not  reform?    That's  easily  said; 

But  I've  gone  through  such  wretched  treatment, 
Sometimes  forgetting  the  taste  of  bread, 

And  scarce  remembering  what  meat  meant, 
That  my  poor  stomach's  past  reform ; 

And  there  are  times  when,  mad  with  thinking, 
I'd  sell  out  heaven  for  something  warm 

To  prop  a  horrible  inward  sinking. 

Is  there  a  way  to  forget  to  think? 

At  your  age,  sir,  home,  fortune,  friends, 
A  dear  girl's  love — but  I  took  to  drink; 

The  same  old  story — you  know  how  it  endf* 
If  you  could  have  seen  these  classic  features — 

You  needri't  laugh,  sir.     They  were  not  then 
Such  a  burning  libel  on  God's  creatures ; 

I  was  one  of  your  handsome  men. 

If  you  had  seen  her,  so  fair  and  young, 
Whose  head  was  happy  on  this  breast — 

If  you  could  have  heard  the  songs  I  sung 

When  the  wine  went  round,  you  wouldn't  have  guessed 

That  ever  I,  sir,  should  be  straying 

From  door  to  door,  with  fiddle  and  dog, 

Ragged  and  penniless,  and  playing 
To  you  to-night  for  a  glass  of  grog. 

She's  married  since — a  parson's  wife; 

'Twas  better  for  her  that  we  should  part — 
Better  the  soberest,  prosiest  life 

Than  a  blasted  home  and  a  broken  heart. 
I  have  seen  her?    Once.     I  was  weak  and  spent 

On  a  dusty  road.     A  carriage  stopped; 
But  little  she  dreamed,  as  on  she  went, 

Who  kissed  the  coin  that  her  fingers  dropped. 

You've  set  me  talking,  sir.     I'm  sorry. 

It  makes  me  wild  to  think  of  the  change. 
What  do  you  care  for  a  beggar's  story? 

Is  it  amusing?    You  find  it  strange? 
I  had  a  mother  so  proud  of  me ! 

'Twas  well  she  died  before Do  you  know 

If  the  happy  spirits  in  heaven  can  see 

The  ruin  and  wretchedness  here  below? 

Another  glass,  and  strong,  to  deaden 

This  pain  ;   then  Roger  and  I  will  start. 
I  wonder  has  he  such  a  lumpish,  leaden, 

Aching  thing,  in  place  of  a  heart ! 
He  is  sad  sometimes,  and  would  weep  if  he  could, 

No  doubt,  remembering  things  that  were — 
A  virtuous  kennel,  with  plenty  of  food, 

And  himself  a  sober,  respectable  cur. 

I'm  better  now — that  glass  was  warming. — 

You  rascal  !   limber  your  lazy  feet ; 
We  must  be  fiddling  and  performing 

For  supper  and  bed,  or  starve  in  the  street. — 
Not  a  very  gay  life  to  lead,  you  think? 

But  soon  we  will  go  where  lodgings  are  free, 
And  the  sleepers  need  neither  victuals  nor  drink — 

The  sooner  the  better  for  Roger  and  me-! 

J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
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SAGE-BRUSH  SKETCHES.-III. 


By  Thomas  Fitch. 


Mark  Twain's  story  of  the  interview  between  the  Virginia 
City  rough  and  the  young  clergyman,  whom  he  called  upon 
to  bur>r  his  friend,  is  a  very  good  burlesque  of  the  slang  dia- 
lect of  the  pioneer  fire-boys.  But  truth  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion, and  the  verity  of  the  incident  we  are  about  to  relate 
will  be  substantiated  by  many  a  sage-brusher.  It  was  in  the 
winter  of  1S60-61  that  there  arrived  in  Virginia  a  pioneer 
clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  denomination.  He  had  scarce- 
installed  himself  in  his  lodging  house  when  there  was  a 
"  shooting  scrape  "  in  a  neighboring  saloon,  and  the  hours 
of  one  of  the  participants  therein  were  numbered.  A  friend, 
who  was  more  familiar  with  cards  than  theology,  volunteered 
to  procure  the  new  clergyman  to  visit  the  dying  man.  In 
performance  of  his  mission  the  messenger  visited  the  cler- 
gyman, and  informed  him  that  his  friend  had  been  accident- 
ally shot,  and  lay  dying  in  the  saloon  below.  With  some 
hesitation  the  man  of  God  said  to  the  messenger,  "  Do  you 
think  that  your  friend  would  like  to  have  the  eucharist  ad- 
ministered to  him  before  he  passes  away?"  At  this  sugges- 
tion, coming  from  such  an  unexpected  source,  the  puzzled 
sport  looked  grave,  and  replied :  "  Well,  it  seems  to  me  a 
queer  time  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Howsumever,  you  know 
your  business,  and  it  ain't  for  me  to  interfere ;  and  if  you 
choose  to  take  your  deck  along,  I  reckon  it  will  be  all  right." 
■  An  emigrant  from  Missouri  was  indicted  for  taking  a  horse 
not  "  his'n."  Having  neither  a  lawyer  nor  money  to  procure 
one,  the  court  assigned  S —  as  his  counsel.  S —  did  his 
best,  but  the  jury  found  the  defendant  guilty.  Being  asked 
in  due  time  if  he  had  anything  to  say  why  sentence  should 
not  be  pronounced,  the  culprit  replied :  "  No,  your  Honor, 
only  this  :  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  lawyer  you  gave 
me ;  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him,  for  I  reckon  he  did 
his  level  best.  I  find  no  fault  with  him,  but  if  ever  I  get 
out  of  this  scrape,  I  propose  to  make  it  awful  hot  for  the 
judge  that  admitted  him  to  practice  law." 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  Belmont,  Nevada,  was  a  flourish- 
ing mining  camp,  there  lived  within  its  precincts  a  North  of 
Ireland  Irishman,  by  the  name  of  Patrick  Flanagan.  He 
was  lean,  he  was  long,  he  was  intelligent,  he  was  of  a  mo- 
rose disposition,  he  had  Gothic  eyebrows,  a  Roman  nose, 
and  a  suspicious  nature,  and  his  calling  was  that  of  a  whisky 
dealer.  Some  miles  below  Belmont,  on  the  Austin  stage 
road,  resided  a  character  by  the  name  of  "  Missouri "  Brown. 
Brown  kept  the  stage  station,  and  dealt  out  whisky  to  way- 
farers, but  being  of  a  thriftless  habit,  he  was  never  able  to 
accumulate  sufficient  capital  to  buy  his  liquor  at  Austin  by 
the  barrel.  And  so  it  fell  out  that  Brown  became  a  cus- 
tomer of  Flanagan's,  purchasing  his  supplies  of  that  person 
two  and  three  gallons  at  a  time.  After  some  months'  deal- 
ing, Brown  became  delinquent  to  Flanagan  in  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  balance  due  on  purchases. 
Not  receiving  his  pay,  the  vindictive  Irishman  had  the  Mis- 
sourian  arrested  for  selling  liquor  without  a  retail  liquor 
dealer's  license.  Brown  retorted  by  procuring  the  arrest  of 
Flanagan  for  vending  spirits  in  quantities  over  a  quart  with- 
out a  wholesale  liquor  dealer's  license.  Flanagan  thereupon 
commenced  suit  against  Brown  for  the  balance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  Brown  defended  on  the  ground  that 
the  liquor  having  been  sold  him  without  a  proper  license,  the 
contract  was  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  the  vendor  could 
not  recover.  The  justice  gave  judgment  for  Flanagan,  and 
Brown  appealed  to  the  District  Court.  The  clerk  of  the 
court,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  saturnine  plaintiff,  advised 
him  to  obtain  a  change  of  venue,  as  the  judge  of  this  dis- 
trict was  prejudiced  against  him.  Flanagan  accepted  the 
clerk's  advice,  and  as  a  change  of  venue  was  not  practica- 
ble, he  requested  a  change  of  judges.  The  newly  appointed 
judge  of  the  Pahranagat  country  had  not  yet  departed  for 
the  scene  of  his  new  labors,  and  he  was  not  unwilling  to  air 
his  young  ermine  in  the  community  where  he  had  been  prac- 
ticing. By  the  request  of  the  regular  judge  of  that  district, 
the  Pahranagatter  mounted  the  bench,  and  the  case  of  Flan- 
agan vs.  Brown  was  called.  Under  the  Nevada  practice, 
all  trials  in  the  District  Court  of  appeals  from  justices' 
courts  were  de  novo  and  final,  and  the  parties  were  allowed 
to  amend  their  papers  ad  libitum.  It  occurred  to  Brown's 
lawyer  that  his  client  had  already  paid  Flanagan  nearly  two 
hundred  dollars  in  cash  for  whisky,  before  the  account  now 
sued  upon  commenced  to  run.  If  the  fact  that  Flanagan 
sold  the  liquor  without  a  license  was  a  valid  reason  why 
Flanagan  could  not  collect  the  purchase  money,  why,  by  an 
equally  tenable  chain  of  logic,  ought  not  Brown  to  recover 
from  Flanagan  the  two  hundred  dollars  paid  for  whisky 
illegally  sold?  He  therefore  requested  and  obtained  leave 
to  amend  his  answer,  so  as  to  claim  this  money.  Business 
was  dull  in  Belmont  at  the  time,  and  some  hundreds 
of  idle  miners  thronged  the  court  room  to  hear  the  great 
case  of  Flanagan  vs.  Brown,  and  betting  was  about  even  on 
the  result.  We  do  not  need  to  tell  the  legal  reader  that  the 
plea  of  Brown's  lawyer  was  utterly  absurd  under  the  Nevada 
law.  But  he  quoted  from  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  a  ruling  exactly  in  point,  to  the  effect 
that  money  due  for  liquor  could  not  be  recovered.  Flana- 
gan's lawyer  failed  to  know,  and  the  court  failed  to  observe, 
that  the  Maine  decision  was  made  under  the  "Maine  liquor 
law,"  which  made  the  case  a  crime,  and  that  the  case  was 
essentially  different  under  the  Nevada  law,  which  was  sim- 
ply a  revenue  statute.  Flanagan  evidently  observed  that 
the  tide  was  going  against  him,  and,  although  he  was  not 
lawyer  enough  to  point  out  the  fallacy,  his  strong  Irish  sense 
convinced  him  that  something  was  wrong.  He  closed  his 
whisky  bar,  and  for  two  days  sat  behind  the  bar  of  the 
court,  glowering  at  the  judge  and  all  the  lawyers,  and  confi- 
dent that  his  supposed  friend,  the  clerk,  who  had  persuaded 
him  to  a  change  of  judges,  had  therein  vilely  betrayed  him. 

The  last  witness  was  sworn,  and  the  last  argument  made, 
and  the  judge,  who,  by  consent  of  the  parties,  tried  the  case 
without  a  jury,  solemnly  announced  his  decision.  "He  re- 
gretted that  upon  this,  his  first  accession  to  the  bench,  he 
was  compelled  to  render  a  decision  that,  to  his  mind,  was  at 
variance  with  the  elementary  principles  of  justice ;  but  the 
law  was  very  plain.  It  made  him  who  should  sell  goods 
without  a  proper  license  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  It  was 
held  by  the  ample  authorities  cited — authorities  that  the 
court  felt  compelled  to  respect— that  where  the  transaction 


of  selling  was  a  crime,  the  vendor  could  not  recover.  By 
the  same  train  of  reasoning,  it  was  evident  that  money  paid 
for  goorls,  the  vending  of  which  was  a  crime,  was  illegally 
paid,  and  the  person  paying  it  was  entitled  to  recover  back 
the  sums  so  paid.  Therefore  the  court  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled so  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  order,  instead,  a  judgment  in  favor  of  Brown,  the  de- 
fendant, and  against  Flanagan,  the  plaintiff,  for  two  hundred 
dollars  and  costs." 

Up  rose  Flanagan  in  his  wrath.  He  had  remained  silent 
for  two  days,  but  at  this  blow  his  wounded  spirit  asserted  it- 
self. "Ah  ! "  said  he,  "what  between  the  clerk  of  this  coort, 
which  is  cross-capping  me,  and  the  d — d  fool  I  hired  for  a 
lawyer,  and  the  bloody  rascal  of  a  lawyer  that  fought  the 
case  for  Brown,  and  this  long-eared  ass  of  a  judge,  I  am  the 
worst  outraged  man  in  Nye  County." 

The  "  coort "  ordered  Flanagan  to  jail  for  contempt. 

"Contempt,  is  it?"  says  he.  "Sure,  you're  right.  I  can 
find  a  Shoshone  Indian  that  knows  more  law  than  you. 
Sure,  if  I  wanted  to  get  a  patent  for  a  thundering  fool,  I'd 
file  you  for  a  model." 

But  he  was  removed  by  the  sheriff,  who  did  not  confine 
him,  as  the  judge  departed  for  Pahranagat  that  night. 


PANSIES.-FOR   EFFIE. 


Ho  !   little  yellow  faces, 

In  your  purple  velvet  hoods. 
Peeping  out  from  hiding  places 

Where  the  callow  groundling  broods  — 
Say,  are  ye  fairy  changelings 

With  your  faces  dusk  and  rare? 
Are  ye  royal  Indian  children 

Caught  in  some  enchanter's  snare? 

Is  it,  in  sooth,  some  magic  spell 

That  holds  you  in  its  thrall? 
Would  ye  drop  your  mask  of  flowers,  and  tell 

Could  I  the  charm  recall? 
Did  ye  steal  the  wondrous  talisman 

With  which  you  ease  the  heart 
From  some  old  wizard  stern  and  grim 

Who  holds  you  by  his  art  ? 

I  fain  would  learn  the  mystery 

And  how  it  came  to  pass, 
And  set  your  winsome  bodies  free, 

Little  people  of  the  grass. 
O  Heart's-ease !   teach  to  me  thy  charm. 

Rarest  of  all  there  is ; 
And,  shielded  thus  from  every  harm, 

I  ask  no  other  bliss. 

Thou  prayer  in  flower  !     Thou  type  of  rest ! 

When  life  with  me  is  done, 
Spread  thy  rich  wings  upon  my  breast  — 

Flower,  butterfly,  in  one. 
.No  lily  pale,  no  jasmine  fair. 

Shall  hint  of  my  release  ; 
But  thou  alone  shalt  nestle  there, 

God's  gracious  gift,  Heart's-ease! 
San  Francisco,  February  29,  1878.  Louise  H.  Webb. 


CHARLIE'S    STORY. 


I  was  sitting  in  the  twilight, 

With  my  Charlie  on  my  knee — 
Little  two-year  old,  forever 

Teasing,   "Talk  a  'tory,  p'ease,  to  me." 
"Now,"  I  said,   "talk  me  a  story." 
"Well,"  reflectively,   "I'll  'mence: 
Mamma,   I  did  see  a  kitty, 

Great — big — kitty,  on  the  fence." 

Mamma  smiles.     Five  little  fingers 
Cover  up  her  laughing  lips. 
"[Is  00  laughing?"     "Yes,"  I  tell  him, 
But  I  kiss  the  finger-tips. 
And  I  say,   "Now,  tell  another." 
"Well,"  all  smiles,   "now  I  will  'mence: 
Mamma,  I  did  see  a  doggie, 

Great — big — doggie,  on  the  fence," 

"Rather  similar,  your  stories, 

Aren't  they,  dear?"     A  sober  look 
Swept  across  the  pretty  forehead ; 
Then  he  sudden  courage  took : 
"But  I  know  a  nice  new  'tory. 

'Plendld,  mamma!     Hear  me  'mence: 
Mamma,  I — did — see — a — elfunt, 
Great — big — elfunt,  on  the  fence!" 

— Springfield  Republican. 


Literary  men  are  students  of  words.  Probably  the  incon- 
gruity of  having  a  middle  name  but  never  using  it  strikes 
them  more  forcibly  than  it  does  other  people.  Most  well- 
known  men,  much  more  especially  American  than  English, 
have  two  given  names,  one  of  which  is  through  life  merely 
mentioned  by  the  initial  letter,  and  the  name  itself  often  does 
not  figure  even  on  the  final  record  of  the  tombstone.  I  have 
just  spent  an  idle  hour  recalling  names  of  literary  men,  prin- 
cipally living  ones,  wrho  give  the  public  their  full  names.  I 
have  not  put  down  all  the  names  that  occurred  to  me,  merely 
giving  a  sample,  tending  to  show  that  probably  a  majority  of 
literary  men  are  not  partial  to  initials.  By  the  way,  a  notable 
fact  in  this  connection  is  the  number  of  feminines  who  sign 
their  magazine  articles  with  three  full  names.  It  will  be  seen 
the  following  list  is  entirely  hap-hazard :  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  James  Gates 
Percival,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Francis  Bret  Harte,  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman,  William  Rounceville  Alger,  George 
William  Curtis,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, Charles  Francis  Adams,  Richard  Grant  White,  Junius 
Henri  Browne,  Richard  Henry  Stoddart,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Thomas  Starr  King,  William  Evart  Gladstone, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  George  Henry  Lewes(?),  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson,  James  Anthony  Froude,  Richard  Chenevix 
Trench,  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  John  Lothrop  Motley,  William  Hickling  Pres- 
cott,  James  Ticknor  Field,  John  Foster  Kirk,  Thomas  Bu- 
chanan Read,  John  Richard  Green,  Edward  Everett  "Hale, 
Francis  Turner  Palgrove,  Oliver  Wendell.  Holmes,  Francis 
Gerry  Fairfield,  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  John  Taylor  Coleridge, 
Bryan  Waller  Proctor  (Barry  Cornwall),  George  Lowell  Aus- 
tin, Francis  Power  Cobbe,  John  William  Draper,  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  etc.  G.  L. 


LETTER    FROM    PARIS, 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 


Paris,  January  30,  1878. 

For  some  time  past  Paris  has  been  illuminated  by  electric 
light — that  is,  on  the  principal  boulevards  and  the  facade  of 
the  Grand  Opera — giving  to  the  Place  de  l'Opera  the  appear- 
ance of  small  full  moons,  dropped  down  upon  the  earth,  to 
relieve  us  from  the  poor  flickering  light  of  the  weak,  yellow- 
gas.  It  is  stated  that  this  light  is  the  discover}'  of  a  French 
chemist,  and  that  the  first  experiment  took  place  six  months 
ago.  At  any  rate,  it  is  likely  to  become  the  general  light  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  is  sure  to  throw  gas  literally  in  the 
shade.  Coming  from  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  to  the 
Place  de  l'Opera,  the  effect  is  most  wonderful;  it  seems  as  if 
one  had  stepped  into  another  world,  things  take  upon  them- 
selves such  a  different  aspect.  Those  who  have  looked 
through  the  telescope  at  the  moon,  and  seen  this  great  white 
globe,  can  picture  to  themselves  the  effect  of  this  wonderful- 
ly beautiful  electric  light.  Turning  the  gaze  from  it  back  to 
the  gas,  the  latter  appears  like  a  poor,  miserable,  struggling 
yellow,  dismal  flame,  and  one  wonders  how  he  could  have 
ever  found  it  bright  or  agreeable. 

The  world  progresses,  and  inventions  constantly  realize 
their  predestined  usefulness  in  a  proportion  of  rapidity  con- 
formable to  the  age  and  wisdom  of  its  people.  It  is  not  so 
long  since  gas  was  considered  an  innovation  and  a  remarka- 
ble discovery;  it  has  not  even  penetrated  all  the  haunts  of 
civilized  man  when  there  comes  something  else  to  supersede 
it.  Like  all  that  is  new,  its  establishment  meets  with  diffi- 
culties, although  novelties  march  with  a  steadier  step  than  in 
the  past.  Ambitious  and  enterprising  merchants,  in  order  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  public  and  give  additional  e'clat  to 
their  wares,  have  introduced  it  into  their  establishments;  the 
poor  clerks,  whose  eyes  have  been  accustomed  to  less  glare 
and  to  lights  more  yellow  in  color,  find  their  sight  fatigued 
and  diminished  by  the  change;  but  what  does  that  matter  ? 
Clerks  are  so  plentiful,  and  when  these  die  off  or  become 
blind  there  are  plenty  more  to  take  their  places. 

But  there  exists  another  opposition,  apparently  less  serious 
in  its  nature,  but  far  more  important  and  powerful:  it  is  the 
ladies  themselves.  Not  until  there  is  a  revolution  in  chem- 
istry for  the  discovery  of  new  shades  and  colors;  not  until 
new  powders  and  dyes  have  been  invented;  not  until  men's 
eyes  have  become  dimmed  and  trained  to  viewing  things  in 
a  broader  light,  will  these  fair  dames  throw  down  their  arms 
and  cease  the  warfare  upon  the  new  illumination.  Even  gas 
has  never  been  received  with  favor  by  these  votaries  of  beau- 
ty and  fashion,  and  in  the  richly  decorated  salons  where  con- 
gregate the  brave  and  the  beautiful  wax  candles  only  are 
tolerated,  so  that  among  the  flowers  the  buds  be  not  too  far 
separated  from  the  full  blown  roses,  and  that  beauty  may  rest 
secure  in  her  charms,  confident  that  the  penetrating  eye  of 
inspection  will  not  see  beyond  her  mask,  or  detect  the  union 
of  the  broken  pieces.  No — the  ladies  will  not  submit,  and 
the  discoverer  certainly  never  imagined  his  beautiful  white 
light  was  going  to  offend  that  important  element  of  society. 
And  why  should  they  not  oppose  it  ?  For  they  who  repre- 
sent the  ornamental,  the  beautiful  of  this  world,  would  find 
their  long-studied  and  high-built  edifice  crumble  to  pieces,  to 
be  reconstructed  on  a  plan  whose  form  has  not  yet  been  in- 
vented. What  a  revolution  the  establishment  of  this  light 
would  create  in  social  circles  !  The  most  charming  beauties 
become  perfectly  hideous,  so  I  am  told;  the  delicate  shade  of 
blue  becomes  a  repulsive  green,  the  most  fashionable  shades 
cannot  live  in  its  presence,  and  human  beings  do  not  find_ 
each  other  so  attractive  as  when  their  past  divinity  led  them' 
by  the  hand.  The  Cafe'  de  la  Paix,  which  has  been  refitted 
(the  jnaitre  cVhotel  of  the  Cafd  Anglais  having  abandoned 
his  former  post  to  take  charge  of  it),  sees  itself  shrouded  in 
gloom,  owing  to  its  close  proximity  to  the  Place  de  l'Opera, 
where  fairies  may  dance  to  the  magic  influence  of  this  new 
light;  therefore,  in  order  that  the  Cafe1  de  la  Paix  may  have  the 
success  of  which  its  owners  dream,  it  will  have  to  compete 
with  all  the  surrounding  attractions,  and  this  white  silvery 
fluid  must  be  the  light-house  for  hungry  pleasure  seekers. 
But  then  the  ladies,  the  most  important  and  essential  of  their 
custumers,  will  certainly  avoid  it.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Sure- 
ly it  is  hard  to'  please  everybody,  or  do  that  which  one  de- 
sires. 

A  commission  will  be  charged  by  the  government  at  Paris, 
during  the  Exposition,  to  have  the  chefs  a'tmivres  of  the  for- 
eign theatres  represented  at  the  capital,  at  that  time,  by  the 
foreign  theatrical  troupes.  On  the  occasion  of«the  Universal 
Exposition,  Orphean  festivals,  music  of  harmony,  French/a«- 
fares,  followed  by  a  grand  general  concours,  will  be  opened 
at  Paris  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  July.  This  musical  so- 
lemnity will  have  as  honorary  president  M.  Charles  Gounod, 
the  celebrated  French  composer,  who  has  given  to  the  musi- 
cal world  so  many  beautiful  works,  which  have  made  him  one 
of  the  celebrities  of  the  nation. 

A  portion  of  the  Chinese  Commission  to  the  Exposition 
have  arrived,  and  are  at  present  busily  occupied  construct- 
ing their  house,  which  they  have  brought  with  them  in  pieces, 
each  piece  numbered,  the  matching  of  the  particles  being 
something  of  a  puzzle,  in  which  the  Chinese,  however,  excel. 
This  original  idea  of  traveling  with  the  roof  accustomed  to 
cover  one's  head,  in  fact  one's  house,  to  compete  with  the 
elephant  and  his  trunk,  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  cu- 
rious Parisians,  and  the  poor  Chinamen  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  an  audience,  as  though  they  were  giving  a 
representation  of  a  two  weeks'  Chinese  tragedy;  so  the  au- 
thorities have  been  obliged  to  build  these  builders  a  house, 
where  they  may  work  with  ease  and  at  leisure,  removed  from 
the  gaze  of  the  civilized  of  youthful  Europe.  The  habits  of 
these  newly  arrived  Mongolians  have  been  much  commented 
on,  and  it  is  agreed  that  they  possess  the  virtue  of  cleanliness 
to  a  high  degree.  It  is  said  that  they  have  a  wonderful  af- 
finity for  clean  water,  and  are  constantly  performing  ablutions 
during  the  morning  and  evening  of  the  day,  and  that  they 
never  pass  the  fountain  without  immersing  their  shaved 
heads  in  the  cool  liquid.  In  fact,  the  Chinaman  is  a  very  in- 
telligent and  wonderful  creature.  Nothing  like  making  one's 
self  scarce  to  be  appreciated.  v       Val. 


The  Germans  have  this  good  prover"':    Th 
rich,  alms  never  impoverish,  nor  prayers  hind- 
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SATURDAY,   MARCH  2,   iSjS. 


In  our  more  youthful  days,  we  indulged  ourselves  in 
dreams  of  enthusiasm  over  the  right  of  a  universal  elective 
franchise.  We  thought  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  one  of 
those  God-given  boons  for  which  we  could  not  be  too  thank- 
ful. We  looked  upon  ours  as  the  land  of  liberty  par  excel- 
fettce;  favored  above  all  other  lands ;  the  home  and  asylum 
of  the  oppressed,  the  refuge  of  all  persecuted  for  opinion's 
sake.  As  we  grow  older,  and,  we  hope,  wiser,  as  we  advance 
to  that  period  when  we  observe  and  think  more,  dream  and 
talk  less,  we  are  beginning  to  indulge  in  some  questionings 
whether  our  tree  of  liberty  is  not  fruiting  in  license.  We 
begin  to  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  altogether  safe  and 
logical  that  the  criminal,  the  idle,  the  profligate,  and  the 
pauper  should  have  the  same  privileges  at  the  electoral  urn 
as  the  men  of  intelligence,  of  honest  and  industrious  lives, 
who  have  property  to  guard,  and,  under  our  social  organiza- 
tion, families  to  protect.  We  ask  again  whether  this  boasted 
right  of  trial  by  jury  is,  after  all,  what  we  have  prophesied  it 
would  be,  the  bulwark  and  protection  of  our  personal  rights, 
or  whether  it  is  not  likely  to  become  the  barricade  behind 
which  crime  shall  shield  itself  from  punishment?  We  ask 
ourselves,  in  the  growing  selfishness  of  increasing  years, 
whether  this  broad  national  hospitality,  that  invites  to  our 
shores  the  oppressed  of  other  nations,  and  the  practical 
result  of  which  is  to  bring  us  the  criminals,  paupers,  and  ad- 
venturers of  all  climes,  all  diseased  civilizations,  is  not  cal- 
culated to  disturb  the  security  and  peace  of  the  country,  and 
eventually  destroy  its  government  and  overthrow  its  social 
system?  We  have  deprecated  the  existence  of  a  standing 
army,  and  thought  it  possible  that  the  higher  intelligence 
and  better  morals  of  the  American  people  would  enable 
them  to  avoid  organized  force  as  a  prominent  factor  in  a  Re- 
publican government.  We  have  regarded  the  centralization 
of  power  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  and  in  our  convictions  stood 
manfully  up  for  the  sovereignty  of  States.  We  have  accepted 
and  acted  upon  the  idea  that  we  could  be,  and  were  liable  to 
be,  too  much  governed;  that  it  was  an  axiomatic  truth  that 
the  less  of  governmental  interference  with  the  rights  of  per- 
sons, the  greater  safety  and  the  greater  freedom.  We  have 
regarded  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  freedom  of  speech 
as  something  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of  our  liberties. 
We  are  losing  confidence  in  the  opinions  of  our  youth;  we  are 
becoming  infidel  to  the  dogmas  of  our  early  faith ;  we  look 
forward  not  without  anxiety  to  our  future.  We  see  within  us 
those  same  elements  of  danger  that  have  wrecked  other  gov- 
ernments and  compelled  other  peoples  to  pass  through  revo- 
lutions and  along  bloody  paths  in  working  out  governmental 
reforms.  The  element  of  consolation  lies  in  the  belief  that 
our  destiny  is  cast  in  an  age  of  higher  intelligence,  of  a 
more  universal  education,  and  in  a  confident  belief  that  in- 
telligent people  are,  after  all,  capable  of  governing  them- 
selves well  and  wisely.  That  the  laws  governing  universal 
suffrage,  trial  by  jury,  immigration,  police  organization,  the 
expressions  of  public  debate,  and  the  writings  of  the  public 
press,  are  to  be  greatly  modified,  we  do  not  doubt.  The 
first  and  greatest,  and  indeed  the  only  serious,  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  needed  reforms,  will  be  presented  in  limiting  the 
suffrage ;  in  reducing  the  elective  privilege  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  intelligent  and  the  respectable,  and  depriving  the 
vicious,  the  idle,  and  those  who  would  use  it  for  evil  pur- 
poses, of  the  opportunity  for  its  abuse.  This  limitation  can 
only  be  achieved  peacefully  while  the  better  class  outnum- 
bers the  worse;  and,  as  the  class  of  order  is  diminishing 
and  the  class  of  misrule  is  increasing,  the  sooner  the  task  of 
reform  is  entered  upon,  the  easier  it  may  be  accomplished, 
and  the  more  certain  that  its  peaceful  accomplishment  can 
p= "achieved 


"This  man  Wellock,"  who  is  charged  by  the  Portrero  Black- 
smith with  securing  police  aid  to  redeem  his  wife's  linen  from 
a  Chinese  wash,  presumably  for  non-payment  of  his  wash- 
bill,  is  the  unnaturalized  Englishman,  who  by  the  aid  of  an 
unnaturalized  Irishman  and  a  naturalized  Canadian  is  preach- 
ing insurrection  against  the  law,  and  endeavoring  by  violence 
to  drive  another  class  of  foreigners  out  of  the  country.  If  an 
organization  of  American  citizens,  born  upon  the  soil,  should, 
by  incendiary  language,  incite  to  a  subversion  of  the  laws, 
and  proclaim  their  intention  to  drive  out  the  Chinese  by  il- 
legal proceedings,  we  shoulc^  condemn  their  conduct,  and  de- 
clare it  to  be  unworthy  their  manhood,  their  education,  and 
their  nationality.  When  an  organization,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  aliens,  who  are  themselves  here  by  the  sufferance  of 
a  generous  hospitality,  band  themselves  together  in  defiance 
of  the  law  to  drive  out  a  class,  who,  however  objectionable, 
have  the  same  legal  rights  as  themselves,  it  is  an  act  of  in- 
solent audacity  that  ought  to  move  the  indignation  of  every 
honest  man.  Such  conduct  as  this  has  a  tendency  to  create 
a  Native  American  sentiment,  and  fully  justifies  the  native 
citizen  in  withdrawing  his  sympathy  from  this  alien  class. 
We  must  not  be  misunderstood  :  our  Americanism  does  not 
ask  where  the  loyal  citizen  is  born ;  we  do  not  inquire  whether 
he  is  Saxon  or  Celt ;  we  seek  not  the  root  of  his  lineage,  to 
ascertain  whether  he  comes  from  the  Latin  or  Arian  family, 
whether  his  ancestors  are  Scandinavian  or  from  the  forests 
of  Germany.  He  may  be  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed,  swarthy 
as  a  Moor,  or  kmky-wooled  as  a  Congo  black,  if  he  has  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  he  is  to  be  treated  as  an  American  just  so 
long  as  he  behaves  like  an  American,  and  obeys  the  law  like 
a  good  citizen.  If  we  had  our  way,  he  should  be  welcomed 
to  all  the  priviliges  and  entitled  to  all  the  protection  of 
American  citizenship;  but  when  he  sets  himself  up  to  say 
to  the  native-born  citizen  that  he  shall  drive  Chinese  out  of 
the  country,  and  unless  he  does  threatens  him  with  violence 
we  are  mild  in  the  use  of  English  words  when  we  brand  him 
as  an  impudent  and  insolent  alien. 


We  know  the  strength  of  affection  for  the  fatherland.  We 
know  how  fondly  the  immigrant  clings  to  the  associations 
and  traditions  of  the  land  of  his  birth.  We  can  well  under- 
stand that,  in  a  spite  of  all  oaths  forswearing  allegiance  to 
every  foreign  prince,  potentate,  or  power,  there  is  a  men- 
tal reserve  of  tender  recollections  clustering  around  the 
old  home.  Political  ties  may  be  severed,  but  there  are  ties 
of  blood  and  kindred  and  family  that  may  not  be  so  easily 
loosened.  So  when  we  hear  of  associations  of  foreign  men 
and  women  of  the  same  country  uniting  to  enjoy  their  na- 
tional sports,  like  the  Scotch,  forming  themselves  into  vereius, 
like  the  Germans,  organizing  societies  for  charity  or  relief, 
like  the  Hibernians  or  Italians  or  Swiss,  forming  clubs  for 
social  intercourse,  we  appreciate  the  sentiment  that  prompts 
it  and  applaud  the  act.  Just  as  determinedly  do  we  op- 
pose political  and  military  organizations  formed  of  distinct 
nationalities.  If  we  were  Czar,  Sultan,  or  Khan  of  Califor- 
nia, we  would  make  our  autocratic  power  felt  in  this  direc- 
tion. There  should  be  no  German,  Austrian,  or  Italian  mil- 
itary companies — no  Irish  regiment.  There  should  be  no 
double-headed  eagles,  nor  harps,  nor  shamrocks  on  any  for- 
eign military  flag  to  parade  our  streets.  We  would  have  no 
brass  helmets  of  Germany,  no  uniforms  from  Austria,  no 
green  above  the  red,  no  unicorn  and  lion  fighting  for 
the  crown;  no  St.  Patrick's  processions,  with  pictures  of 
mitres,  saints,  and  pontiffs;  no  procession  in  honor  of  the 
victory  of  the  Boyne,  with  the  cross  of  St  George.  We 
would  let  our  military  parades  be  under  the  banner  of 
the  blue;  we  would  flaunt  the  stars  and  stripes  in  honor  of 
our  own  national  holidays,  and  every  spldier  that  tramped 
our  streets  should  march  under  the  national  flag  to  the  music 
of  our  own  national  anthems.  There  should  be  taught  no 
German,  Italian,  French,  or  Spanish  in  our  schools.  Our 
laws  should  be  printed  only  in  English,  and  thus  we  would 
lay  broad  and  deep  and  firm  the  foundations. of  an  American 
nationality,  that  when  our  children  come  upon  the  stage  of 
action  there  should  be  no  traditions  of  foreign  association  to 
alienate  their  affections  from  the  land  that  gave  their  parents 
asylum  and  themselves  birth — all  educated  alike,  all  gov- 
erned alike,  all  protected  alike,  and  from  all  exacted  a  like 
loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  law.  There  should  not  be  en- 
acted in  our  streets  the  brutal  scenes  that  characterize  the 
Orange  processions  in  New  York  and  Londonderry.  Our 
naturalized  fellow-citizens  should  never  disgrace  the  land  of 
their  adoption  by  transplanting  to  its  soil  the  bloody  feuds 
incident  to  the  political  and  religious  prejudices  of  their  na- 
tive lands.  We  would  suppress  this  lawlessness  by  the 
strong  grasp  of  an  iron  hand. 


Shall  we  increase  our  army,  or  our  local  police  force  and 
our  volunteer  militia?  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether 
we  shall  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  law  by  the  mailed  and 
armed  hand,  but  how  ?  There  is  abroad  in  the  land  and  in 
San  Francisco  a  dangerous  spirit — a  spirit  of  ruffianism  and 
violence.  It  comes  from  the  foreign  element  to  which  we 
have  referred.  It  must  be  subdued,  or  it  will  overwhelm 
society   in   ruin.     It  results  from  ignorance}  idleness,  and 


crime.  We  arc  in  no  fear  of  it,  because  it  is  confined  to  a 
minority  of  ill-regulated  minds,  who  thoughtlessly  follow  ig- 
norant and  unprincipled  leaders.  The  sober  second  thought 
of  the  sand-lot  masses  will  convince  them  that  their  interests 
and  the  welfare  of  their  families  are  bound  up  with  the  law, 
and  their  future  involved  in  the  preservation  of  order.  We 
would  remedy,  so  far  as  possible,  the  evils  of  which  they 
justly  complain.  We  would  first  do  our  own  duty,  and  then  - 
we  would  meet^violence  by  force,  lawlessness  by  authority. 
A  standing  army  is  to  us  objectionable,  and,  under  our  dual 
form  of  government,  is  not  promptly  available  for  the  sup- 
pression of  local  disturbances.  A  police  force  is,  but  that 
force  of  right  ought  to  be  largely  composed  of  native-born 
Americans.  Every  man  who  wears  a  star  or  carries  a  baton 
should  be  a'man  of  character  and  intelligence,  of  physical 
courage  and  personal  pride.  He  should  be  allied  to  society 
by  the  ties  of  birth,  blood,  and  family.  He  should  have  de- 
cent social  standing.  He  should  be  a  patriot  and  lover 
of  his  country.  He  should  have  no  ties  of  religion  or  as- 
sociation not  subject  to  the  paramount  idea  of  loyalty  to 
the  law.  Behind  such  a  police  force,  there  should  be  in 
San  Francisco  a  regiment  of  gentlemen,  foreign-born  and 
native,  every  man  of  which  should  be  allied  to  good  society, 
and  interested  in  preservation  of  order  and  protection  of 
property.  It  should  be  officered  by  men  of  military  ex- 
perience and  training.  Its  armory  should  be  an  agreeable 
club;  its  arms  should  be  of  latest  improvements,  its  uniform 
elegant,  its  discipline  perfect,  its  morale  unexceptionable,  its 
braver^'  unquestioned.  It  should  never  be  called  upon  for 
duty  except  to  suppress  riot  and  disorder ;  and  when  it  was 
thus  called  out,  it  should  fire  with  ball  cartridge,  and  fire  to 
kill.  It  will  be  a  mistaken  and  an  unfortunate  idea  if  cart- 
men  and  carpenters,  cooks  and  tailors,  run  away  with  the 
impression  that  they  are  to  be  feared  because  they  are  cart- 
men,  carpenters,  cooks,  and  tailors,  or  that  gentlemen  will 
not  fight  for  the  protection  of  their  families  and  the  preser- 
vation of  their  properties.  By  the  term  gentlemen  we  mean 
every  man  whose  interest  is  the  maintenance  of  social  or- 
der. Our  city  of  San  Francisco  has  traditions  that  can  not 
be  profitably  ignored  by  those  who  think  the  law  has  no 
other  support  than  the  insufficient  and  slender  backing  of  its 
police  and  its  paid  constabulary. 


There  will  never  be  any  temperance  reform  so  long  as  the 
agitation  is  left  to  the  direction  of  women  and  sentimentality, 
or  to  church  and  religion.  We  do  not  underrate  the  value  of 
these  agencies,  but  the  evil  is  too  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
structure  of  society  to  be  removed  by  prayers  or  moral  sua- 
sion. B>r  these  agencies  an  occasional  drunkard  may  be  res- 
cued from  the  flood,  here  and  there  a  young  man  snatched 
away  from  the  dangerous  brink,  but  the  great  swollen,  turgid 
stream  will  still  run  on,  freighted  and  burdened  with  poverty, 
crime,  violence,  and  death.  600,000,000  dollars  are  em- 
ployed ever)'  year  in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  drinks 
in  America — fifteen  dollars'  worth  to  ever)'  man,  woman  and 
child.  To  the  army  of  manufacturers  add  the  army  of  grain 
growers,  jobbers,  retailers,  and  the  vast  multitudes  of  men 
and  the  vast  capital  engaged  in  transforming  corn  into  alco- 
hol, and  the  temperance  reformer  will  appreciate  the  enemy 
he  encounters.  Almost  every  class  of  industry,  from  the  grain- 
grower  to  the  grave-digger,  is  directly  interested  in  manufac- 
turing drunkards.  This  business  will  never  be  arrested  until 
the  tax-paying  property -holders  of  the  nation  are  convinced 
that  the  losses  by  crime  and  poverty,  consequent  upon  alco- 
holic drinking,  are  greater  than  the  profits.  Legislation  will 
never  seriously  undertake  to  save  the  people  from  becoming 
drunkards,  until  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  more  profit  in 
soberness  than  intoxication.  The  opposition  to  the  temper- 
ance movement  does  not  come  from  those  who  use  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  but  from  those  who  make  and  sell  them.  If  a 
prohibitory  temperance  law  was  submitted  to  the  dram- 
drinkers  of  the  nation  at  an  election,  it  would  pass  by  a  trium- 
phant majority.  If  it  was  submitted  to  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  classes  it  would  be  defeated.  If  such  a  law  was 
submitted  to  the  average  male  church-goer  we  are  inclined 
to  think  it  would  be  defeated.  If  we  are  correct,  then  the 
temperance  question  is  simply  one  of  political  economy.  The 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  can  only  be  restricted  by 
legislation,  and  by  fines  and  penal  enactments.  Seven- 
tenths  of  our  taxes,  nearly  all  of  our  poverty  and  most  of  our 
crimes,  can  be  attributed  directly  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks. 


The  silver  bill  passes  over  the  President's  veto.  In  the 
Senate,  46  to  19;  in  the  House,  196  to  J?>.  It  is  a  victory  of 
the  debtor  class  over  the  creditor,  of  borrowers  over  lenders, 
of  the  South  and  West  over  New  York  and  New  England,  a 
defeat  to  national  banks,  a  triumph  of  Pacific  Coast  mines. 
We  hope  the  results  of  this  experiment  of  remonetizing  sil- 
ver may  disappoint  its  enemies  and  justify  the  prophecy  of 
its  friends.  The.  leading  knight  in  this  conflict  of  the  field 
of  the  cloth  of  silver  is  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada;  he  has 
made  a  gallant  fight,  achieved  a  glorious  victor)',  and  our 
prayer  is  that  good  may  come  of  it.  We  wish  the  President 
had  had  the  good  sense  of  Captain  Scott's  coon,  and  come. 
down  without  the  shot. 


THE       ARGONAUT.! 
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PRATTLE, 


Mr.  Duncan  complains  that 
when  he  wanted  money  "real 
bad"  for  his  poor  dear  deposit- 
ors, "men  who  call 
themselves  capital- 
ists "  loaned  it  to 
him  at  usurious 
rates  of  interest, 
some  of  these  extor- 
tioners, I  presume, 
going  so  far  as  to  want  back  their  principal.  This  touching 
plaint  is,  I  believe,  the  first  intimation  the  world  has  had 
that  the  name  "capitalist"  has  a  higher  and  holier  signifi- 
cation than  the  one  commonly,  given  in  the  dictionaries,  and 
that  those  are  unworthy  to  bear  it  who  deny  to  the  heart  its 
iust  influence  in  matters  of  business. 


The  Alta  is  represented  at  Sacramento  by  one  journalist 
instead  of  another.  It  says  so  itself,  and  seems  to  have,  I 
am  glad  to  observe,  a  just  and  solemn  sense  of  the  important 
difference. 


"Turkey,"  says  an  Associated  Press  dispatch,  "has  as  yet 
received  no  invitation  to  be  represented  at  the  Conference." 
To  the  representatives  of  the  other  Powers,  the  Conference 
will  be  about  as  interesting  as  a  funeral  by  telegraph,  with- 
out any  mourners  at  their  end  of  the  line. 


"  A  lady  of  Lowell  has  the  original  manuscript  of  Poe's  fa- 
mous poem, '  The  Bells.'  " — Exchange.  That  is  nothing;  I 
have  seen  in  the  Tower  of  London  a  working  model  of  "  The 
Scavenger's  Daughter" — next  to  "The  Bells"  the  most  in- 
genious instrument  of  torture  ever  invented,  and  ten  times 
more  ancient. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson,  the  famous  new  actress,  will  go  to 
Europe  in  the  summer,  but  gives  out  that  she  will  not  take 
lessons  from  any  masters  of  the  dramatic  art,  as  she  "  wishes 
to  preserve  her  American  individuality,"  Mary,  darling,  at 
about  the  time  when  you  have  been  in  Europe  long  enough 
to  learn  that  your  American  individuality  is  the  worst  vice  of 
your  method,  your  failing  resources  will  apprise  you  that 
your  opportunity" to  get  rid  of  it  has  passed,  and  you  will  take 
the  return  steamer,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  woman,  but  no  bet- 
ter actress. 

I  have  observed  that  persons  who  are  most  concerned  to 
preserve  their  individuality  are  persons  whose  individuality 
is  least  worthy  of  preservation.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  the 
gracious  heritage  of  whose  genius  all  English-speaking  na- 
tion are  co-heirs,  confessed  that  he  wasted  many  valuable 
years  learning  that  he  could  not  be  singular  without  being 
wrong.  He  had  still  to  learn,  however,  that  he  could  not 
even  be  singular.  The  world  is  all  discovered ;  it  only  remains 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  To  be  different  from  others — except 
in  the  difference  of  superior  excellence — is  merely  to  pursue 
some  barren,  obsolete,  and  discredited  method  ;  you  can  dif- 
fer from  A,  whose  merit  has  made  him  familiar,  only  by  re- 
sembling B,  whose  mistakes  have  caused  him  to  be  forgotten. 
"  I  am  this  because  others  are  that  "  is  at  once  a  presumption 
and  a  stupidity.  It  is  to  say :  "  I  am  wiser  than  the  wise 
who  are  that — ignorant  of  the  fools  who  are  this." 


It  is  not  unusual  for  a  man  of  birth,  breeding,  and  educa- 
tion to  affect  a  contempt  for  the  opinions,  the  manners  and 
traditions  of  the  social  class  to  which  he  belongs,  and  is  proud 
to  belong.  He  is  accounted  original,  and  is  happy.  How  is 
he  original? — by  departing  from  the  few  to  follow  the  many? 
— differing  from  the  competent  to  agree  with  the  incapable? 
His  is  the  originality  of  an  imitation  unaware  of  its  model. 


As  Middleton  Thomas  T.  Duncan  Jenks  Merrill 

The  witness-stand  mounted  in  imminent  peril, 

He  said  to  the  lawyer:    "Find  out  if  you  can,  sir — 

I  decline  to  answer,   I  decline  to  answer. 

No  law  can  compel  me  to  say  what  would  tend  to 

Convict  mc  of  felony ;  so  there's  an  end  to 

The  matter  at  once."     But  the  Judge  said:  "Not  so, 

Tell  all  that  you  know,  sir — all  that  you  know,  sir. 

No  truth  can  convict  you ;  since  you  are  to  weave  it 

No  jury'll  believe  it,  no  jury'U  believe  it." 


The  Rev.  Samuel  Colcord  explains  that  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  can  be  proved  without  the 
Bible.  True;  and  that  green  apples  will  generate  a 
stomach-ache  can  be  proved  without  a  medical  library. 
But  it  is  not  so  comfortable  a  way. 


The  philosopher  of  the  New  York  Herald  consolingly  re- 
marks :  "  When  you  speak  evil  of  others  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  have  others  speak  evil  of  you."  Aha,  mon  enfant, 
that  is  how  the  prudent  man  prepares. 


"  Jim"  Keene,  of  New  York,  has  given  $2,500  to  the  poor 
of  this  city,  and  competitors  for  the  position  of.  champion 
miscreant  are  industriously  preparing  for  the  Sunday 
papers  their  broadsides  against  him  for  not  giving  more. 
As  their  guns  are  of  not  very  large  calibre  it  is  not  thought 
the  fellows  will  be  too  seriously  injured  by  the  recoil  to  kick 
back. 


"  He  fled  from  the  sword  and  hid  in  the  scabbard,"  says  a 
West  African  proverb,  and  J.  C.  D.,  with  retrospection's 
backward  eye  fixed  thoughtfully  upon  the  immediate  Past, 
says :  "  Now,  how  the  devil  could  a  fellow  get  into  a  scab- 
bard, you  know  ?  "  

This  fools'-dispute  about  eternal  fire, 
O'erspreads  the  country  like  a  rush  of  mire; 
From  Beecher's  mouth,  as  from  a  spring  of  mud, 
Proceeds  the  ghastly  controversial  flood ; 
And,  like  the  mud  that  from  the  fountain  flows. 
The  more  it  spreads  the  shallower  it  grows. 
O  Lord,  if  there's  no  hell  please  make  one  hot 
For  those  who  think  there  is — or  think  there's  not! 


The  people  of  Washington,  the  drowned-out  suburb  of 
Sacramento,  are  a  grateful  brood;  they  have  published  a 
"  card "  of  thanks  to  their  Sacramento  benefactors,  saying 
they  will  "pray  for  them  as  long  as  life  lasts."  But  the  pru 
dent  Sacramentan  shakes  his  head  and  says  he  would  rather 
have  it  in  something  else. 

"  My  noble  preserver,"  said  a  gentleman,  equally  noted  for 
his  piety  and  his  advocacy  of  the  dollar  of  our  fathers,  to  a 
man  who  had  rescued  him  from  drowning,  "  I  shall  remem- 
ber you  in  my  daily  prayer."  "  H'm,"  said  the  noble  pre- 
server, absently,  "  8  per  cent,  off — 335.80  prayers  per  annum 
at  present  quotation.  Well,  I ,  can't  help  myself,  but  I  shall 
adjust  my  services  to  the  new  basis,  and  next^time  I'll  leave 
your  head  in  the  water." 

"What's  in  the  paper?"     Oh,  it's  dev'lish  dull: 

There's  nothing  happening  at  all — a  lull 

After  the  war-storm.     Mr.  Someone's  wife 

Killed  by  her  lover  with,  I  think,  a  knife. 

A  fire  on  Blank  Street  and  some  babies — one, 

Two,  three,  or  four,  I  don't  remember,  done 

To  quite  a  delicate  and  lovelv  brown. 

A  husband  shot  by  woman  of  the  town — 

The  same  old  story.     Shipwreck  somewhere  south. 

The  crew  all  saved — or  lost.     Uncommon  drouth 

Makes  hundreds  homeless  up  the  Rio  Mud — 

Though,  come  to  think,  I  guess  it  was  a  flood. 

'Tis  feared  some  bank  will  burst — or  else  it  won't ; 

They  always  burst,  I  fancy — or  they  don't; 

Who  cares  a  cent? — the  banker  pays  his  coin 

And  takes  his  chances :  bullet  in  the  groin — 

But  that's  another  item — suicide — 

Fool  lost  his  money  (serve  him  right)  and  died. 

Heigh-ho  !  there's  noth —  Jerusalem !  what's  this  ? 

Tom  Jones  has  failed !     My  God,  what  an  abyss 

Of  ruin ! — owes  me  seven  hundred,  clear ! 

Was  ever  such  a  d —  disastrous  year !  • 


Mrs.  Cappola  is  charged  with  the  manslaughter  of  her 
husband  in  a  gust  of  jealousy.  Why  did  she  not  kill  the 
other  woman  instead?  That  equally  would  have  broken  the 
amour,  and  probably  would  have  been  gratifying  to  the  hus 
band.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  wife  of  a  man  of 
reasonable  prudence  begins  to  be  jealous  of  a  rival  at  about 
the  time  that  he  begins  to  tire  of  that  same  charmer.  I 
don't  approve  of  wives  killing  their  husbands. 


James  Gordon  Bennett's  lone  heart  throbs 

Already  for  another ; 
He  smiles  through  all  his  sighs  and  sobs, 

To  think  she  has  no  brother. 
The  organs  of  this  tender  knave 

Conspire  his  life  to  sweeten; 
The  heart  beats  prudently  to  save 

The  hide  from  being  beaten. 


Many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country  are  making  things 
tropical,  in  the  good  old  traditional  vulgar  way,  for  Senator 
Lamar,  of  Mississippi,  who  voted  on  the  Silver  Bill  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment,  instead  of  in  obedience  to  "  instruc- 
tions "  from  the  Legislature  of  his  State.  This  miserable 
persecution  betrays  a  miraculous — almost  a  divine — lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  representative  government. 
The  "  instructions  "  of  the  Legislature  were  a  naked  imper- 
tinence in  this  case,  as  in  all  others.  Once  recognize  their 
validity,  and  the  representative  sinks  into  the  mere  delegate, 
and  even  as  such  has  but  a  pitiful  apology  for  his  existence, 
for  every  State  capital  is  connected  with  the  national  capital 
by  telegraph,  and  the  "  sovereign  people  "  might  easily  make 
their  will  known  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  without  the  in- 
tervention of  anybody  but  the  Clerk  to  record  the  vote.  It 
is  not  only  the  right,  it  is  the  duty,  of  every  member  of  Con- 
gress to  vote  according  to  his  convictions,  with  entire  disre- 
gard to  those  of  his  constituents ;  and  he  who  does  other- 
wise is  either  a  corrigible  time-server,  or  is  ignorant  of  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  the  representative  function.  That 
function  is  two-fold:  it  substitutes  a  simple  and  practical 
method  for  the  cumbrous  difficulties'of  direct  participation 
in  legislation  by  remote  and  disagreeing  masses  of  men,  and 
it  gives  consistency  and  continuity  to  the  force  of  public 
opinion  by  interposing  a  barrier  to  its  fickle  whims  and  mad 
mutations. 


The  member  of  an  elective  legislative  body  does  not  sit  to 
record  the  wishes  of  his  constituents,  but  to  give  effect  to 
the  convictions  of  that  single  intelligence  to  which  they 
have  confided  their  interests,  upon  the  implied  understand- 
ing that  they  will  neither  insult  with  dictation  nor  embarrass 
with  advice.  Senator  Lamar  is  great — he  is  superb !  And 
when  at  the  end  of  his  term  he  sinks  into  the  sable  waters 
of  political  oblivion,  his  back  broken,  and  his  senatorial  toga 
full  of  bowlders  cast  by  the  vengeful  arm  of  humiliated  arro- 
gance, it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  reflect  that  it  might 
have  been  worse :  he  might  have  secured  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  State  instead  of  deserved  them. 


What  are  vaguely  termed  conversational  powers  are  partly 
a  gift,  partly  an  acquirement ;  more  accurately,  an  acquire- 
ment possible  to  the  gifted.  Men  of  competent  understand- 
ing abundantly  endowed  seldom  have  it ;  others  never.  The 
wise  may  lack  the  gift ;  the  foolish  will  fail  of  profit  in  the 
.iestowal.  There  is  no  record  of  a  shallow  man  who  was  a 
good  talker.  Voltaire,  Bolingbroke,  Coleridge,  Johnson,  all 
who  have  charmed  by  the  strength,  vitality,  sweetness,  and 
splendor  of  their  spoken  thought,  have  been  men  of  genius 
who  could  write.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  the  trick  of  dis- 
playing ideas;  you  must  have  the  ideas.  But  he  that  can 
charm  the  understanding  with  his  hand  needs  not  regret  that 
he  can  not  also  tickle  the  ear  with  his  tongue. 


Reverently  ignoring  the  Olympian  deities,  it  is  surprising 
how  many  amongst  the  dii  viinores  that  god  it  on  the  foot- 
hills of  literature  can  talk  better  than  write.  I  am  assured 
by  a  friend  of  mine,  for  whose  understanding  I  have  the 
deepest  respect,  that  whenever  he  falls  into  serious  conver-  - 
sation  he  is  amazed  at  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowl- 
edge, the  readiness  of  his  penetration,  and  the  sanity  of  his 
judgment;  but  in  writing  he  is  embarrassed  by  ignorance 
and  mortified  by  incapacity.  I  have  myself  observed  in 
others  the  signs  of  secret  satisfaction  at  the  evolution  of 
ideas  in  their  own  minds.  When  a  bright  thought  unex- 
pectedly glances  from  the  lips  of  a  dullard,  he  repeats  it ; 
but  when  a  pearl  of  uncommon  lustre  drops  from  the  mouth 
of  talent  the  event  is  marked  by  a  lucent  suffusion  of  the 
face,  like  a  dim,  brief  ray  from  the  Transfiguration.  Even 
in  the  toper's  nose  a  livelier  iris  proclaims  the  nativity  of  an 
uncommonly  objectionable  joke. 


I  have  always  cherished  a  secret  ambition  which,  having 
no  present  hope  of  its  realization,  I  will  disclose,  for  advan- 
tage of  men  more  favored  by  fortune.  It  is  to  direct,  inspire, 
and  largely  make  a  daily  newspaper  "  by  word  of  mouth  " — 
as  the  Irishman  took  his  brandy  bath.  My  plan  is  this :  I 
would  go  to  the  office  every  day,  light  my  cigar,  and  enter 
into  conversation  on  current  topics  with  my  editors — gentle- 
men selected  for  their  receptive,  suggestive,  and  discrimina- 
tive faculties,  which,  sharpened  by  use  and  instructed  by  fa- 
miliarity with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  master  mind,  would 
exact  its  utterance  to  the  last  idea.  An  intelligent  phonog- 
rapher  (I  think  I'd  have  him  concealed  in  the  chimney) 
should  faithfully  report  my  discourse,  which,  however,  should 
not  be  in  the  nature  of  formal  dictation.  The  report  would 
be  submitted  to  the  editorial  staff  for  expurgation,  digestion, 
condensation;  and  out  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  columns  that 
I  might  have  been  pleased"  to  talk,  I  fancy  we  should  get  two 
or  three  that  would  be  as  good  as  the  work  of  Colonel  Jack- 
son. 


The  scheme  outlined  above,  observe,  contains  no  vain  as- 
sumption of  superior  ability  on  my  part;  it  only  assu  mes 
that  I  can  talk  less  badly  than  I  write;  and  I  believe"  the  bit- 
terest reader  I  have  in  the  world  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
hope  I  can.  Anyhow,  this  novum  organum  of  journalism  is 
as  good  for  another  as  it  would  be  for  me,  and  I'm  sure  Mr. 
Fitch  will  see  a  chance  of  advantage  in  its  adoption.  He 
may  know  how  to  talk;  he  certainly  does  not  know  how  to 
write. 


A  Vermont  sheep-keeper  writes  that  if  the  Government 
does  not  interfere,  America  will  soon  furnish  wool  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  the  Government  will  interfere ;  Con- 
gress will  first  establish  a  Department  of  Oviculture,  with  a 
commissioner  at  the  muttonhead  of  it,  drawing  a  salary  of 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Then  it  will  impose  an  import 
duty  on  foreign  wool,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  country.  Then  it 
will  impose  an  export  duty  on  domestic  wool,  to  keep  it  at 
home.  Then  it  will  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  rams,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  breeding  of  ewes,  which  have  lambs.  Then  it 
will  make  a  game  law  prohibiting  the  killing  of  sheep  and 
the  exposure  of  mutton  for  sale.  And,  finally,  it  will  make 
the  wool  of  our  fathers  legal  tender,  and  pull  it  over  our 
eyes. 

"  King  Alfonso's  moustache  wouldn't  make  a  tooth-brush 
for  a  canary." — Capital,  But  it  does  good  lip-service  for  a 
goose. 


The  chaplain  of  the  Iowa  Senate  is  independent  in  politics, 
as  befits  his  holy  office,  yet  he  recognizes  the  partisan  feel- 
ings that  he  does  not  share.  He  recently  prayed  :  "  O  Lord, 
though  it  may  be  displeasing  to  some,  bless  the  President  of 
the  United  States."  The  chaplain  of  the  California  Assem- 
bly once  put  up  the  following  petition — the  concluding  words 
being  tagged  on  after  a  brief  pause,  in  a  low  tone  heard  only 
by  those  immediately  about  him  :  "We  beseech  Thee,  O 
Father  of  Nations,  to  bless  the  Speaker  and  the  members, 
the  sergeant-at-arms,  the  clerk  and  his  assistants,  the  janitor, 
the  pages,  and  all  Thy  sevants  connected  with  this  House — 
except  the  Lobby." 

The  famous  prestidigitateur  is  orthodox  but  no   ijgoted, 
and  admitting  that  many  of  the  old  dogmas  of  reliri 
matters  of  doubt  humbly  writes  his  name  P   be 
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THE  2EBRY. 

To  show  you  wot  a  fool  my  sister  is,  wen  me  and  her  and 
father  was  to  the  show  we  see  the  tiger,  and  a  bout  a  hour 
later,  wen  we  come  to  the  zebry,  and  I  wanted  to  stop  she 
said:  "O,  come  a  long,  you  tejous  boy,  we  seen  him  once 
be  fore." 

I  jest  dont  bleeve  wimmen'  fokes  has  got  any  sense  excep 
wen  thay  are  told. 

One  time  wen  I  was  to  the  show  thay  had  lots  of  animils. 
It  was  a  goin  to  begin,  but  me  and  some  other  boys  was  out 
side  the  tent,  try-in  to  peep  under,  and  1  herd  the  hed  show 
man  say  :. 

"  Abdally  Ben  Hadad,  have  you  woke  up  the  lion?" 

And  a  other  man  said  he  had  done  it  by  twisten  the  lions 
tung.     Then  the  hed  show  man  he  said : 

"  Have  you  curried  the  Roil  Bengal  tiger? " 

The  other  man  said  sure  hede  been  afther  doin  of  that, 
too. 

"  Then,  my  fine  Arab  of  the  desert,"  the  show  man  said, 
"jest  limber  up  the  dedly  cobry,  and  wen  the  frocious  gor- 
iller  gits  done  paintin  them  zebries  you  hellup  him  into  his 
skin." 

Ideast  my  sisters  yung  man  a  bout  zebrys,  only  he  dont 
come  to  our  house  no  more,  cos  wen  he  was  here  yesterdy 
he  said  he  dident  like  dogs,  and  my  sister  she  spoke  up  and 
said  any  body  wich  dident  like  dogs  wasent  nice,  thats  wot 
thay  was  !  Then  he  said  he  knew  what  made  her  likem, 
and  that  was  cos  Mister  Chumly  Perkins  was  so  kind  as  to 
wock  home  with  her  from  church.  Wen  he  said  that,  you 
never  see  sech  a  mad  girl!  She  got  up  and  said:  "  If  you 
dare  to  talk  like  that  a  bowt  my  frends  you  better  not !  " 

Then  she  lef  the  room  and  her  yung  man  he  laft  a  little, 
and  then  he  wisseld  a  little,  and  then  he  stroked  the  cat  a 
wile,  and  said  how  I  was  a  gittin  on  with  my  menaggery,  and 
got  up  to  look  at  a  picter  on  the  wol,  and  run  his  fingers  over 
the  pianer,  and  said  did  Uncle  Ned  think  thay  would  put 
Duncan  in  jail,  and  wocked  out  into  the  front  garden,  and 
was  intrested  in  comparin  the  ever  green  trees  a  long  the 
walk,  which  is  ol  jest  alike. 

Then  my  sister  she  cum  back  in  to  the  room,  and  went  to 
the  winder,  and  stood  there  ol  the  wile  he  was  in  site,  a 
peepin  thru  the  blines.  And  wen  I  said  I  wonderd  was 
zebries  streaked  alike  on  both  sides  she  boxt  my  ears  like  I 
was  a  theef.  But  it  was  jolly  good  fun  to  see  her  a  cryin 
insted  of  me,  and  thats  all  I  kanow  a  bout  zebries. 

POETS. 

Ole  Gaffer  Peters  he  was  to  our  hous,  and  he  see  me  a 
writin  this,  and  he  said:  "Johnny,  wy  dont  you  write  poetry, 
like  my  dotter  Missis  Doppy,  wich  rote  the  effitap  on  little 
Jo  Brily  the  butchers  boy  that  dide?" 

Then  I  said  woud  he  say  the  effitap  over  to  me,  real  slow, 
for  to  show  me  how,  and  he  said  if  I  woud  be  like  dead  he 
woud  say  it  above  my  body,  like  it  was  rote  on  the  toom 
stone.  Uncle  Ned  he  wank  his  eye,  like  sayin  I  mite,  and  I 
lay  down  on  the  flore,  and  ole  Gaffer  he  stood  at  my  hed, 
like  he  was  the  grave  stone,  and  was  a  goin  to  start  in,  but 
Uncle  Xed  he  spoke  up  and  sed:  "Wait,  Gaffer,  you  wont 
do  at  all,  IVe  seen  that  stone  and  it  aint  got  no  deaths  head 
on  to  it."  Cos  Uncle  Ned  he  thot  it  was  a  goin  to  far,  but 
ole  Gaffer  he  dident  seem  to  under  stand,  and  put  his  arms 
down  strait  and  his  feets  close  to  gether,  and  begun : 

"  Here  lise  the  boddy  of  our  little  To, 
The  hoss  runnin  away  it  him  did  thro, 

Fizitions  was  in  vain, 
And  now  he  is  gon  and  we  feel  so  bad 
To  think  he  was  sech  a  nice  hide  lad, 
With  eyes  like  his  mother  and  a  mouth  like  his  dad, 

But  taint  for  us  to  complane. 
This  umble  stone  to  his  memry  we  raise, 
Age  seven  year  one  month  an  ten  days — 

Percussion  of  the  brane! " 

Wen  Gaffer  had  got  done  Uncle  Ned,  wich  had  his  hank- 
cher  in  his  mouth,  and  the  teers  a  rolin  down  his  face,  said  it 
was  very  affectin,  and  I  was  so  sorry  to  see  Uncle  Ned  cri 
that  I  bauled  like  I  was  wipped,  and  ole  Gaffer  he  blode  his 
knose  pretty  often  too,  I  can  tel  you. 

Mister  Jonnice,  wich  has  got  the  wooden  leg,  he  is  a  poet, 
cos  he  cant  git  a  round  for  to  do  much  else,  so  I  said  wude 
he  rite  me  some,  like  Mister  Stuart  wich  has  got  the  wooden 
hed,  and  he  said  yes,  he  wude,  wot  about?  So  I  tole  him  to 
rite  about  a  little  feller  dide,  and  he  done  it  so  fast  like  you 
never  seen,  and  red  it  to  me,  and  wen  he  got  done  I  rote  it 
down  my  ownself  from  remember ;   here  it  is : 

"  Were  the  summer  winds  is  balmy, 
Here  we  lays  our  little  Salmy. 
Fore  the  winter  winds  is  chilly 
Mebby  we  will  berry'  Billy. 
Life  is  short  to  evry  feller. 
Wots  the  use  to  sit  and  beller?" 

Wile  I  was  a  ritin  thatn  down  he  made  a  other,  wich  he 
says  is  a  effitap  onto  the  chile  of  a  natif  nigger  in  Africa : 

' '  To  little  Gup  this  stones  displade. 
And  on  this  spot  we  set  it, 
Becos  twas  here  we  sadly  lade 
His  boddy  down — and  et  it!" 


Then  I  said  cude  he  rite  one  a  bout  a  live  baby,  and  he 
said  nothin  was  eazier,  and  he  rote  thisn : 

"  Doxcry ,  doodle-um,  dinkery-dum, 
Turn  to  its  muzzery  mozzery  mum, 
Tizzery-izzery,  boozery-boo, 
No  ba'bby  so  tweet  an  so  pitty  as  oo ! " 

Mary,  thats  the  house  maid,  she  read  that,  and  she  said, 
"Wot  a  nice  Crismas  carry  all,"  but  it  wasent  dismiss. 

There  was  a  little  feller  hung  up  his  stockn  for  dismiss, 
and  a  other  little  feller,  wich  slep  in  the  same  room,  he  hung 
up  hisn,  but  stade  awake  for  to  watch.  In  the  nite  he  see 
Santa  Claws  a  climin  down  the  chimbly  and  laid  real  stil  to 
sec  wot  he  wude  do.  So  Santy  he  filled  the  boy  that  was 
aslecps  stockn  with  candy,  and  he  said :  "  That  is  cos  he  is 
a  good  little  feller  wich  gose  to  sleep,  like  he  ot,  but  I  aint 
got  nothin  for  wicked  boys  wich  watches." 

But  wen  Santy  had  gon  up  chimbly  agin  the  boy  wich 
hadent  slep  he  took  the  candy  out  and  put  it  in  his  own 
stockn,  and  said  :  "  It  aint  sech  a  bad  idee  to  watch,  cos  sum 
boddy  has  got  to  do  it  for  to  see  fair  play." 

If  I  was  big  Idc  make  a  olmy  kanack  and  Ide  have  lots  of 
dismisses,  yes,  in  deed,  Ide  stick  em  in  every  weak  and 
leav  out  al  the  Sundays,  cos  I  jest  hate  to  see  Mary,  thats 
the  house  maid,  a  dressin  up,  and  a  thinkin  she  is  fine  like  pea- 
cox,  wen  she  knose  1  cude  lick  her  in  a  minnit  if  I  was  let 
and  it  was  a  fair  fite,  no  goudgin.  Wy  dident  she  let  me  hav 
that  lump  of  snugger  las  nite,  thats  wot  Ide  like  for  to  kanow, 
the  sassy  little  cat ! 

One  time  there  was  a  house  maid  wich  dident  let  a  good 
little  boy  hav  a  lump  of  shugger  cos  she  wanted  it  her  own 
self,  and  wile  she  was  a  eatin  it  there  was  a  rat.  And  the  rat 
it  looked  on  a  wile  and  it  shuke  its  hed  like  sayin,  "  He  teech 
you  to  eet  up  Missusses  shugger,  you  nasty  girl,  see  if  I 
don't  ! " 

So  the  rat  he  went  to  the  ole  she  rat  wich  was  its  whife, 
and  he  wiggled  his  ear  like  asking  had  they  got  any  of  that 
pizen  left  wich  Master  had  put  in  their  hole  last  week,  and 
the  ole  she  rat  she  twitched  her  mushtash,  much  as  to 
say  yes,  he  wude  find  some  under  the  seller  stairs,  were  she 
had  laid  it  for  the  cat.  Then  he  got  some,  the  ole  he  rat  did, 
and  he  put  it  in  the  shugger  bole,  and  wen  the  house  made 
et  some  she  begin  to  pform  a  war  dance,  and  pretty  sune  she 
streaked  it  in  to  the  parler  to  her  missus,  a  fomin  in  the 
mowth  and  the  fome  runnin  down  ol  over  her  chin,  and  her 
missus  spoke  up,  fore  she  thot,  and  said:  "  Wy,  Mar)',  can't 
you  find  youre  razor  ?  " 

But  Mar)'  she  said:  "Please,  missus,  Ive  come  out  of  my 
hole  to  die,"  and  fore  the  dockter  cude  get  there  she  had 
swel  up  like  a  barl  and  flew  ol  to  peeces  ! 

And  thats  wottle  hapn  to  our  Mary  some  day,  and  then  lie 
rite*her  effitap,  so: 

Here  lies  the  body  of  our  Mary, 
And  it  serves  her  mity  well  rite,  very, 

Fizickers  was  in  vain, 
.     And  now  she  is  gon  and  I  feel  so  glad, 

Cos  she  was  sech  a  mizzable  girl  and  so  offle  bad, 
With  eyes  like  cats  eys  and  a  mouth  like  a  shad, 

But  faint  for  us  to  complane. 
This  umble  stone  at  her  memory  I  thro 
Age  about  the  same,  I  spose,  as  little  Jo — 

Busted  with  ratsbane ! 

Hooray  !  I  bet  wen  I  sho  that  to  Uncle  Ned  he  wil  jest 
cri  his  eyes  out,  and  then  he  wil  say  Missis  Doppy  cant  hole 
a  candil  to  me,  but  I  dont  see  wy  she  wude  want  to  hole  a 
candil  at  ol,  cos  she  has  got  a  red  hed  like  fier. 

*  *  *  *  .  *  *  * 

Dear  reader,  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  inform  you  that  I 
am  wel  at  present,  and  hopin  these  few  lines  wil  fine  you  wel 
too,  but  not  got  a  lickin  like  me.  Cos  wen  I  shode  that 
poetry  about  Mary,  that's  the  house  maid,  to  Uncle  Ned,  he 
shuke  his  hed  and  said  I  was  a  offle  wicked  little  feller  to 
hav  sech  feelins  tored  any  yuman  bein,  and  Mary  was  a  good 
girl.  Wile  he  was  a  scoldin  me,  but  not  much,  and  holdin 
the  paper  I  rote  on  in  his  hand,  my  father  he  came  in  and 
ast  wot  was  up.     Uncle  Ned  he  said: 

"  O,  it  aint  nothin,  only  Johnny  has  spelt  a  word  rong,  and 
made  a  grammaticle  error  wich  I  cant  overlook." 

As  he  said  it  he  tride  for  to  hide  the  paper  in  his  pocket, 
but  my  father  he  got  it  and  red  it,  ol  a  bowt  ole  Gaffer  Pe- 
ters, and  me  a  lyin  on  the  flore  like  little  Jo  Brily  the  ded 
boy,  and  abowt  Mary,  and  evry  thing.  Wen  he  had  got 
done  he  said: 

"  Edard,  wich  is  the  peticular  grammaticle  error  for  wich 
you  woud  like  to  hav  this  pupil  of  yourn  crekted  ?" 

Uncle  Ned  blushed  like  my  sister,  and  said  it  was  ol  his 
folt,  and  wude  my  father  leave  the  punnish  to  him.  But  my 
father  he  jest  took  me  by  the  coller,  with  his  wip  in  the  other, 
and  said:  "Johnny,  do  you  know  wy  Ime  a  goin  to  lick 
you  ?  " 

And  I  said:  "Yes,  sir,  its  becos  you  aint  a  patron  of  lit- 
ter)- ture." 

That  made  him  laf,  and  he  only  licked  me  jest  a  little,  and 
wen  he  had  let  me  go  Mary,  thats  the  house  maid,  she  come 
and  kist  me  and  said  she  wished  she  was  my  sister.  I  think 
that  girl  is  jest  the  nicest  girl  in  all  this  world,  thats  wot  I 
think,  and  I  always  said  so. 

MOTHS. 

Wen  ole  Gaffer  Peterses  dotter,  wich  is  Missis  Doppy,  was 
to  our  hous,  her  baby  was  left  in  the  parler  wile  the  wim- 
mens  went  up  stairs  to  giggle  like  they  al  ways  does  by  their 
selfs,  and  it  was  evening  and  the  winders  was  open  for  sum- 
mer, and  we  herd  the  baby  yellin  fritefle.  Wen  we  went  in 
to  were  it  was,  Missis  Doppy  she  cot  it  up  and  said  its  poor 
teettis,  and  mother  she  said  take  that  pin  out  of  its  close,  and 
my  sister  she  said  wot  had  it  et.  But  Billy  he  lit  the  gas, 
and  there  was  a  bout  a  hanfle  of  moths  tangled  in  its  hair, 
wich  is  red  like  its  mothers,  cos  the  moths  had  thot  it  was  a 
lamp  with  a  globe  onto  it  Then  Missis  Doppy  she  set  down 
and  combed  em  out  with  her  fingers,  and  said:  "Pretty little 
things,  they  are  so  fond  of  children  !" 

But  I  took  notice  none  of  em  dident  get-away  a  live. 


THE  LITTLE  STORY, 


Dean  Swift  once  said  that  Providence  showed  how  little  iT 
thought  of  riches  by  the  fools  whom  it  permitted  to  possess 
wealth. 

Sow  an  act,  and  you  reap  a  habit ;  sow  a  habit,  and  you 
reap  a  character;  sow  a  character,  and  you  reap  a  destiny. 


Dramatis  Persons— A  Supernumerary  Editor.     A  Pre- 
posterous Contributor. 

Scene—  The  Argonaut  Office. 

Preposterous  Contributor— Editor  in? 
Supernumerary  Editor— Dead. 

P.  C — The  gods  favor  me.     [Produces  roll  of  manuscript] 
Here  is  a  little  story  which  I  will  read  to  you. 
S.  E.— Oh,  oh  ! 

P.  C. — [Reads.]  "It  was  the  last  night  of  the  year— a 
naughty,  noxious,  offensive  night.     In  the  principal  street  of 

San  Francisco" 

S.  E. — Confound  San  Francisco  ! 

P.  C. — That's  all  very  well,  but  it  had  to  be  somewhere 
you  know.     [Pcads.] 

"  In  the  principal  street  of  San  Francisco  stood  a  small 
female  orphan,  marking  time  like  a  volunteer.  Her  little 
bare  feet  imprinted  cold  kisses  on  the  paving-stones  as  she 
put  them  down  and  drew  them  up  alternately.  The  chilling 
rain  was  having  a  good  time  with  her  scalp,  and  toyed  sop- 
pily with  her  hair — her  own  hair.  The  night-wind  shrewdly 
searched  her  tattered  garments,  as  if  it  had  suspected  her  of 
smuggling.'  She  saw  crowds  of  determined-looking  people 
grimly  ruining  themselves  in  toys  and  confectionery  for  the 
dear  ones  at  home,  and  she  wished  she  was  in  a  position  to 
ruin  a  little  on  her  own  account.  Then,  as  the  happy  throng 
sped  past  her  with  loads  of  things  to  make  the  children  sick, 
she  leaned  against  an  iron  lamp-post  in  front  of  a  bake-shop 
and  turned  on  the  wicked  envy.  She  thought,  poor  thing, 
she  would  like  to  be  a  cake — for  this  little  girl  was  very  hun- 
gry indeed.  Then  she  tried  again,  and  thought  she  would 
like  to  be  a  tart  with  smashed  fruit  inside;  then  she  would 
be  warmed  over  every  day  and  nobody  would  eat  her.  For 
the  child  was  cold  as  well  as  hungry.  Finally,  she  tried 
quite  hard,  and  thought  she  could  be  very  well  content  as  an 
oven;  for  then  she  would  be  kept  always  hot,  and  people 
would  put  all  manner  of  good  things  into  her  with  a  long 
shovel." 

S.  E. — I've  read  that  somewhere. 

P.  C. — Very  likely.  This  little  story  has  never  been  re- 
jected by  any  paper  to  which  I  have  offered  it.  It  gets  bet- 
ter, too,  every  time  I  write  it.  When  it  first  appeared  in 
the  Call  the  editor  said  it  cost  him  a  hundred  subscribers. 
Just  mark  the  improvement !     [Reads.] 

"The  hours  glided  by — except  a  few  that  froze  to  the 
pavement — until  midnight.  The  streets  were  now  deserted, 
and  the  almanac  having  predicted  a  new  moon  about  this 
time,  the  lamps  had  been  conscientiously  extinguished.  Sud- 
denly a  great  globe  of  sound  fell  from  an  adjacent  church- 
tower,  and  exploded  on  the  night  with  a  deep  metallic  boom. 
Then  all  the  clocks  and  bells  in  town  began  ringing-in  the 
New  Year — pounding,  and  banging,  and  yelling,  and  finish- 
ing off  all  the  nervous  invalids  left  over  from  the  preceding 
Sunday.  The  little  orphan  started  from  her  dream,  leaving 
a  small  patch  of  skin  on  the  frosted  lamp-post,  clasped  her 
thin  blue  hands  and  looked  upward,  'with  mad  disquie- 
tude'"— 

S.  E. — In  the  Bulletin  it  was  "with  covetous  eyes." 
P.  C. — I  know  it;  hadn't  read  Byron  then.     Clever  dog, 
Byron.     [Peads."] 

"  Presently  a  cranberry  tart  dropped  at  her  feet,  apparently 
from  the  clouds." 

S.  E. — How  about  those  angels  ? 

P.  C. — The  editor  of  the  Alia  cut  'em  out.  He  said 
'Frisco  was  no  place  for  them;  and  I  don't  believe — 

S.  E. — There,  there!  Never  mind.  Go  on  with  the  little 
story. 

P.  C. — [Peads.]  "  As  she  stooped  to  raise  the  tart  a  veal 
sandwich  came  whizzing  down,  and  clipped  one  of  her  ears. 
Next  a  wheaten  loaf  made  her  dodge  nimbly,  and  then  a 
broad  ham  fell  flat-footed  at  her  toes.  A  sack  of  Indian 
meal  burst  in  the  middle  of  the  street;  a  side  of  bacon  im- 
paled itself  on  an  iron  hitching-post.  Pretty  soon  a  chain  of 
sausages  fell  in  a  circle  around  her,  flattening  out  as  if  a  road- 
steamer  had  passed  over  them.  Then  there  was  a  lull — 
nothing  came  down  but  dried  fish,  cold  puddings,  and  flan- 
nel under-clothing;  but  presently  her  wishes  began  to  take 
effect  again,  and  a  quarter  of  beef  descended  with  terrific 
momentum  upon  the  top  of  the  little  orphan's  head." 

S.  E. — How  did  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  like  that  quar- 
ter of  beef  ? 

P.  C. — Oh,  he  swallowed  it  like  a  little  man,  and  stuck  in 
a  few  dressed  pigs  of  his  own.  I've  left  them  out,  because  I 
don't  want  outsiders  altering  the  Little  Story.     [Reads.] 

"One  would  have  thought  that  ought  to  suffice;  but  not 
so.  Bedding,  shoes,  firkins  of  butter,  mighty  cheeses,  ropes 
of  onions,  quantities  of  loose  jam,  kegs  of  oysters,  titanic 
fowls,  crates  of  crockery  and  glassware,  assorted  house- 
keeping things,  cooking  ranges,  and  tons  of  coal  poured 
down  in  broad  cataracts  from  a  bounteous  heaven,  piling 
themselves  above  that  infant  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet.  The 
weather  was  more  than  two  hours  clearing  up ;  and  as  late 
as  half-past  three  a  ponderous  hogshead  of  sugar  struck  at 
the  corner  of  Clay  and  (Kearny  Streets,  with  an  impact  that 
shook  the  peninsula  like  an  earthquake,  and  stopped  every 
clock  in  town. 

"  At  daybreak  the  good  merchants  arrived  upon  the  scene 
with  shovels  and  wheelbarrows,  and  before  the  sun  of  the 
new  year  was  an  hour  old,  they  had  provided  for  all  these 
provisions — had  stowed  them  away  in  their  cellars,  and  nice- 
ly arranged  them  on  their  shelves,  ready  for  sale  to  the  de- 
serving poor." 

S.  E. — And  the  little  girl — what  became  of  her? 
P.  C. — You  mustn't  get  ahead  of  the  Little  Story.  [Peads.] 
"  When  they  had  got  down  to  the  wicked  little  orphan 
who  had  not  been  content  with  her  lot,  some  one  brought  a 
broom,  and  she  was  carefully  swept  and  smoothed  out 
Then  they  lifted  her  tenderly,  and  carried  her  to  the  coroner. 
That  functionary  was  standing  in  the  door  of  his  office,  and 
with  a  deprecatory  wave  of  his  hand,  he  said  to  the  man 
who  was  bearing  her : 

" '  There,  go  away,  my  good  fellow;  there  was  a  man  here 
three  times  yesterday  trying  to  sell  me  just  such  a  map.' " 


Zealous  men  are  ever  displaying  to  you  the  strength  of 
their    belief,   while    judicious   men   are   showing    you    th 
grounds  of  it. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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DELUSION. 


The  swing  of  the  wave  curves  over  the  sand, 

The  bow  of  the  bay  is  white, 
And  out,  far  out  beyond  the  land, 

The  red  moon  leaves  the  night, 
As  the  western  tide  comes  hoarsely  in 

Tossing  the  broken  spray, 
In  the  craving — craving — craving  din 

Of  the  Bay  of  Monterey. 

All,  me  !     I  once  was  a  boy,  and  then 

The  Beautiful  River  ran 
Quietly  by  beyond  my  ken  ; 

And,  now  I  am  a  man 
And  here,  I  somehow,  down  by  the  tide, 

Feel  that  not  far  away 
There  must  be  a  shore  on  the  other  side 

To  the  Bay  of  Monterey. 

"But  there  isn't."    And  yet,  I  tell  you,  there  is, 

And  I  have  been  over  there  • 

When  I  was  a  boy  with  a  beardless  phiz — 
"No,  no!"     Well,   I  don't  care — 
I  know  what  I  know — it  must  be  true, 

And  I'll  stick  to  what  I  say: 
There's  a  land  to  the  west  of  the  heaving  blue 
Of  the  Bay  of  Monterey. 

Don't  Crusoe  live  out  there  somewhere, 

Just  over  across  a  stream, 
Where  old  man  Friday  got  out  of  his  scare? 

Perhaps  that's  all  a  dream. 
And  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  the  monkeys!    Yes, 

And  the  goats  that  leap  and  play 
On  the  other  side — and  it  isn't  a  guess  — 

Of  the  Bay  of  Monterey ! 

I  used  to  read,  and  read,  and  read. 

And  picture  that  shore  to  me, 
In  a  land  where  mightiest  rivers  lead 

Fair  Commerce  to  the  sea ; 
And  now,  when  I'm  right  here,  on  hand, 

More  old  and  a  little  gray, 
You  tell  me  there  is  no  shore  of  land 

Out  there  beyond  the  Bay  ! 
Watsonville,  February  20,  1878.  J.  W.  Gally. 


WON  AT  CARDS, 


The  following  are  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  the  dis- 
tinguished liberal  politician  who  represents  Sheffield  in  Par- 
liament, in  reference  to  working-men.  Those  of  Kearney's 
followers  who  are  learned  enough  to  read,  and  have  intelli- 
gence enough  to  think,  would  do  well  to  go  without  one  drink 
of  whisky  and  buy  a  copy  of  The  Argonaut,  that  they  may 
read  what  a  friend  says  of  them.  Mr.  Roebuck  says :  "  I 
.  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  work- 
ing-class. They  do  their  work  well,  and  have  a  right  to  be 
heard;  but  I  have  little  sympathy  with  their  leaders,  the 
talking  men,  who  do  not  work,  but  often  misguide  their  fel- 
lows. I  often  think  that,  had  I  chosen  to  sacrifice  my  self- 
respect,  I  might  have  become  a  leader  of  working-men,  my- 
self. I  don't  believe  that  they  respect  the  promoted  members 
of  their  own  ciass.  They  like,  as  soldiers  do,  to  be  led  by 
gentlemen.  They  have  no  distrust  of  those  who  are  socially 
their  superiors.  On  the  contrary,  they  trust  them  far  more 
than  they  do  their  own  brethren.  They  think  a  gentleman 
has  nothing  to  gain,  and  they  give  him  credit  for  perfect  dis- 
interestedness. In  the  main  they  are  right.  Sometimes  I 
regret  that  I  did  not  take  them  in  hand.  I  feel  certain  I 
could  have  helped  them ;  for  I  knew  their  wants  and  feelings, 
their  faults  and  failings,  thoroughly,  and  I  like  and  esteem 
them — that  is,  those  who  work  instead  of  talk.  You  say  I 
am  frank  in  telling  them  their  faults.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
and  they  like  me  none  the  worse  for  doing  so.  You  think 
the  future  of  capital  and  labor  is  dark  and  threatening.  Y'ou 
tell  me  that  the  old  kindly  feeling  between  master  and  man 
is  dead,  and  that  money  and  manual  labour  are  now  ranged 
in  opposite  ranks.  This  is  true,  but  not  new,  and  threatens 
nothing  but  a  repetition  of  what  the  world  has  seen  before. 
You  know  the  old  story  of  the  Italian  Republics,  in  which  the 
patrician  element  was  pushed  out  by  the  plebeian,  which  be- 
came more  patrician  than  its  predecessor,  to  be  destroyed  in 
its  turn.  In  England  we  have  seen  a  great  landed  aristocracy, 
not  suddenly,  but  gradually,.yielding  their  territory  to  the  new 
men  whose  fortunes  have  been  acquired  in  trade.  Old  cas- 
tles and  old  manors  are  now  owned  by  lords  of  the  spinning- 
mule,  by  chiefs  of  the  coal-mine  and  blast-furnace.  These 
men  are  more  despotic  in  their  claims  than  their  feudal  pre- 
decessors ;  but,  despite  their  pretensions,  they  will  have  in 
time  to  make  way  for  others.  Change  the  order  as  you  will, 
you  will  constantly  find  the  democrat  getting  on  in  the  world, 
and  becoming  an  aristocrat  as  tenacious  of  his  rights  as  the 
lord  of  long  descent.  There  are  so  many  paths  by  which 
men  may  get  on  in  this  English  world  that  I  do  not  believe 
in  any  crisis,  any  open  war,  between  capital  aad  labor. 
Every  man,  whatever  may  be  his  sense  of  loyalty  to  his  class, 
believes  in  the  '  gospel  of  getting  on  in  the  world '  for  him- 
self. You  will  never  persuade  an  Englishman,  except  of  the 
highest  rank,  to  be  content  to  remain  as  he  is.  And  it  is 
well  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  a  general  law,  and  England 
affords  it  ample  play.  The  workman  of  twenty-five  years 
ago  is  the  master,  the  autocrat,  of  to-day ;  and  fresh  auto- 
crats are  daily  springing  from  the  working-class.  They  are 
harder  masters  than  those  born,  so  to  speak,  in  the  purple, 
as  the  non-commissioned  officer  rewarded  with  a  commission 
is  a  greater  martinet  than  the  officer  of  higher  social  rank." 

The  first  reception  of  Secretary  of  State  Evarts,  given 
February  14th,  was  a  brilliant  and  almost  regal  affair.  The 
residence  of  Mr.  Evarts,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
in  Washington,  was  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  crowd 
of  people,  comprising  the  foreign  ministers,  heads  of  depart 
ments,  and  all  the  leaders  of  society,  who  packed  its  halls 
and  chambers.  The  throng  was  so  dense,  that  the  line  of 
people  on  the  main  stairway,  waiting  approach  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evarts,  were  detained  a  good  part  of 
an  hour  in  traversing  the  distance  from  the  entrance  door  to 
the  reception  room. 

Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  is  anxious  that  it  should  be  know., 
that  she  is  engaged,  and  intends  to  engage,  in  no  plots 
against  her  son,  King  Alfonso.  The  Queen  says  that  Don 
Carlos,  when  in  possession  of  the  Basque  provinces,  where 
she  was  advised  to  go  for  a  change  of  air,  offered  her  a  free 
pass  to  reside  at  Santander.  She  merely  called  upon  Don 
Carlos  to  thank  him  for  his  courtesy,  and,  during  the  inter- 
view, not  one  word  respecting  politics  was  uttered. 


It  is  a  favorite  opinion  of  a  friend  of  mine  that  parental 
love  does  not  equal  that  which  a  man  feels  toward  an 
adopted  daughter.  He  instances  historical  names  to  show 
how  eminent  men  have  been  devoted  to  those  girls  that  have 
been  brought  by  accident  or  otherwise  into  the  relation  of 
daughter  by  adoption. 

There  is,  he  says,  another  and  a  stronger  love  than  any 
a  father  can  feel  toward  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  I  will  not 
theorize  upon  the  fact,  and  being  neither  natural  nor  legal 
guardian  of  any  intelligent  and  beautiful  girl  who  leans  lan- 
guishingly  upon  my  arm  and  looks  confidingly  up  to  me,  and 
lovingly  implores,  in  accents  soft,  for  the  coin  necessary  to 
adorn  her  beauty  and  enhance  her  charms,  I  cannot  speak 
from  experience. 

I  write  a  history  of  the  wild  and  wicked  days  of  1849.  I 
was  then  among  the  gay  and  irresponsible  ones.  Law,  dur- 
ing business  hours,  a  feast  at  dinner,  a  frolic  at  night — an 
easy,  careless,  devil-may-care  existence.  Sobered  now  by 
the  experience  of  years,  and  weighted  with  responsibility  and 
cares,  I  look  back  upon  the  early  days  of  fun  and  jollity  as  a 
bright  point  in  my  history.  One  night  I  had  sauntered  into 
one  of  our  most  popular  gambling  hells;  an  excellent  dinner 
of  terrapin  and  champagne,  and  other  good  things,  had  dis- 
posed me  to  generous  payment  for  hospitality,  and  I  was  pil- 
ing red  chips  upon  a  spotted  green  cloth,  in  evidence  of  my 
devotion,  to  the  unknown  god.  At  a  late  hour  I  had  stretched 
myself  upon  an  easy  lounge,  half  dreaming  and  half  dazed, 
when  I  was  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  a  man  and  a  bundle. 
The  man  was  drunk,  the  bundle  was  a  baby — a  two-year-old, 
violet-eyed,  staring,  wide-awake  baby.  We  all  recognized 
Will  Seymour,  the  gay,  reckless,  dare-devil,  gambling,  hand- 
some, well-born,  highly  educated,  and,  when  drunk,  most 
desperate  and  evil-tempered  man — most  reckless  of  all  our 
knights  of  the  green  cloth. 

We  all  knew  how  good  and  generous  he  was  to  the  best 
and  purest  of  sweet  wives  when  sober;  we  knew  how  terri- 
ble and  dangerous  when  inspired  by  the  demon  of  drink. 
We  knew  with  what  generous  love  he  poured  out  upon  her 
his  wealth  of  affection*  when  he  was  himself,  and  we  knew 
that,  in  his  mad  moments,  an  angel  from  heaven  was  not 
safe  from  his  brutal  passions.  She  had  died — murdered — 
not  by  a  single  blow,  but  starved  in  her  affections;  worn  out 
with  anxious,  fearful  love  for  her  husband,  she  had  laid  down 
the  weary  load,  and  passed  away,  leaving  to  her  drunken  and 
crazed  husband  this  tender  little  waif. 

What  frenzy  had  prompted  him,  at  this  late  hour,  to  seize 
this  child  from  its  cot  and  bring  it  down  into  this  gamblers1 
rendezvous,  I  do  not  know.  The  proprietor  was  dealing  the 
game.  I  will  not  name  him,  for  this  is  a  true  story,  and 
not  a  romance.  We  called  him  "Blaze."  It  was  his  nom 
de  guerre,  when  we  were  fighting  his  infernal  game.  He 
was  educated,  well-born,  generous,  and  had  he  not  been  a 
gambler,  would  have  been  a  gentleman.  He  is  not  a  gam- 
bler now;  he  lives,  and  is  a  gentleman. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Bill  Seymour,  what  are  you  doing 
with  that  child  ?"  cried  "  Blaze,"  as  he  suspended  the  deal. 
"  It's  mine,"  responded  Bill. 

"  Where  is  the  mother  ? "  asked  "  Blaze  ;  "  "  have  you  had 
another  quarrel  with  her?  Go  home  ;  take  back  her  child; 
for  God's  sake,  Bill,  don't  disgrace  yourself;  don't  kill  your 
wife ! " 

"Dead,  dead,"  said  Will,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  anguish  that  I 
shall  never  forget ;  "  dead— gone  to  heaven,  where  I  have 
sent  her.  And  I  shall  send  myself  to  hell  that  I  may  never 
trouble  her  more." 

It  was  a  curious  s.cene,  this  gambling  room.  Every  eye 
was  fixed  upon  mad  Will  Seymour  as  he  stood  there  with 
his  wide-eyed  baby-girl,  every  voice  was  hushed ;  the  players 
nervously  fingered  their  chips  till  "  Blaze  "  spoke  again  u 
"  For  God's  sake,  Bill,  go  away.  Do  you  want  money  ?  " 
"What  good  does  money  do  me?  Did  it  keep  me  from 
killing  my  wife  ?  Will  it  save  Maud  and  me  from  the  end  of 
the  wharf  to-night  ?  Hey,  Maud  !  baby-girl,  you  shall  go  to 
see  your  mother  this  night,  and  I  will  go  to  hell— where  I'll 
meet  you,  '  Blaze,'  and  all  of  you,"  and  he  laughed  a  wild 
devilish  laugh,  then  kissed  his  baby-girl  and  cried,  and  then 
said: 

"  Damn  me,  *  Blaze,'  I  will  play  the  baby  against  money 
enough  to  leave  the  country.  I'll  copper  the  turn,  baby 
against  fivcred  chips." 

"  Done,"  said  "  Blaze."  "  I  have  no  children,  and,  by 
heaven,  I'll  play  you  for  this  one.  If  I  win  her,  now,  Bill 
Seymour,  on  your  honor,  she  is  mine.  My  wife  has  an  un- 
filled place  in  her  heart  for  a  baby's  love." 

Seymour  seemed  for  a  moment  staggered  as  by  a  blow ; 
then,  with  a  reckless  laugh,  he  said : 

-"Here  goes  —  $500  against  the  baby.  I'll  wait  for  the 
turn."  The  game  proceeded  with  the  stillness  of  death ;  not 
a  word  was  spoken ;  we  all  gathered  around  the  table.  At 
each  draw  of  a  card  the  money  was  silently  taken  up ;  at  the 
final  deal  not  a  cent  was  on  the  cloth.  It  stood  for  -the 
queen  to  win  or  lose  against  the  knave. 

"  I  copper  the  queen,"  said  Bill,  as  he  laid  the  baby  upon 
the  table,  her  little  bare  feet  with  their  pink  toes  just  reach- 
ing the  ten-spot. 

"Blaze"  held  the  silver  box  with  trembling  hands  and 
drew  the  cards  as  he  had  never  drawn  them  in  all  his  wild 
life  before.  Slowly  the  jack  showed  his  cap,  the  queen  had 
won,  and  the  baby  had  passed  by  the  laws  of  honor  to  a  new 
father. 

"  No  more  game  to-night,"  said  "Blaze,"  as  he  passed  his 
cards  and  box  to  the  look-out. 

Seymour  stood  like  a  dumb  man.  "  Blaze  "  gathered  up 
the  bundle  and  the  baby,  looked  down  into  her  pure  bright 
eyes,  kissed  her,  and  I  saw  in  that  act  the  birth  of  a  new 
soul.  I  saw  over  that  face  of  the  gambler  pass  the  flush  of 
a  stern  resolution  for  a  nobler  and  better  life.  I  saw  Sey- 
mour reach  out  for  the  child  with  an  imploring  look. 
"Blaze"  gave  it  back  to  him,  and  he  kissed  its  little  glossy 
golden  curls  and  pressed  it  to  his  bosom  with  a  wild,  des- 
pairing look,  and  I  saw  on  his  face  the  seal  of  a  lost,  despair- 
ing man. 

As  "Blaze"  took  back  the  baby,  he  said:  "Will  Sey- 
mour, I  mean  it;  I  will  keep  this  child;  she  will  do  me 
good,  and  I  will  be  better  to  her  than  you  would.  But  take 
what  money  you  want;  try  it  again  in  some  other  country," 
and  he  pressed  upon  him  a  handful  of  gold ;  the  baby  looked 
up  to  the  face  of  her  new  found  parent  and  laughed  and 


crowed  as  her  own  father  passed  out  into  the  dawn  of  early 
morning.  The  next  I  heard  of  Will  Seymour  was  at  Pan- 
ama, and  the  next  I  heard  of  him  he  was  dead. 

The  incident  was  recalled  to  me  the  other  day  while 
traveling  in  the  country.  An  elegant  carriage,  drawn  by  a 
span  of  Kentucky  full  bloods;  inside  a  dignified,  elderly 
gentleman,  whom  I  recognized  as  our  old  friend  "Blaze." 
He  stopped,  and  introducing  me  to  his  daughter  and 
his  grandchild  —  another  golden-haired,  violet-eyed  baby 
Maud — invited  me  to  visit  the  ranch.  I  did  so.  It  was  a 
home  of  refinement  and  culture — its  owner  an  honored  and 
honorable  gentleman,  the  daughter  a  happy  wife,  the  grand- 
daughter a  romping  girl,  who  was  incredulous  when  I  in- 
formed her  that  I  had  met  her  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and 
more  incredulous  and  perplexed  when  her  grandfather  said 
he  won  her  by  beating  the  knave  when,  like  jumping-jack-in- 
the-box,  he  came  out  ahead  of  the  queen.        Rochester. 


MISS  MALONY  ON  THE  CHINESE  QUESTION. 

Och  !  don't  be  talkin'.  Is  it  howld  on  ye  say ?  An' didn't 
I  howld  on  till  the  heart  of  me  was  clane  broke  entirely,  and 
me  wastin'  that  thin  you  could  clutch  me  wid  yer  two  hands, 
To  think  o'  me  toilin'  like  a  nager,  for  the  six  year  I've  been 
in  Ameriky — bad  luck  to  the  day  I  iver  left  the  owld  coun- 
thry! — to  be  bate  by  the  likes  o'  them!  (faix  an'  I'll  sit  down 
when  I'm  ready,  so  I  will,  Ann  Ryan,  an'  ye'd  better  belist- 
nin'  than  drawin'  you  remarks),  an'  is  it  meself,  with  five  good 
characters  from  respectable  places  in  New  York,  would  be 
herdin'  wid  the  haythens  here  in  San  Francisco?  The  saints 
forgive  me  but  I'd  be  buried  alive  sooner'n  put  up  wid  it  a 
day  longer.  Sure  an'  I  was  the  granehorn  not  to  be  la\-in'  at 
onct  when  the  missis  kim  into  me  kitchen  wid  her  perlaver 
about  the  new  waiter  man.  "  He'll  be  here  the  night,"  says 
she,  "and  Kitty,  it's  meself  looks  to  you  to  be  kind  and  pa- 
tient wid  him  for  he's  a  furriner,"  says  she,  a  kind  o'  lookin' 
off.  "  Sure  an'  it's  little  I'll  hinder  norinterfare  wid  him  nor 
any  other,  mum,"  says  I,  a  kind  o'  stiff,  for  I  minded  me  how 
these  French  waiters,  wid  their  paper  collars  and  brass  rings 
on  their  fingers,  isn't  company  for  no  gurril  brought  up  dacint 
and  honest.  Och !  sorra  a  bit  I  knew  what  was  comin.'  till 
the  missis  walked  into  me  kitchen  smilin1,  and  says  kind  o' 
schared :  "  Here's  Fing  Wing,  Kitty,  an!  you'll  have  too  much 
sinse  to  mind  his  bein'a  little  strange."  Wid  that  she  shoots 
the  doore,  and  I,  misthrusting  if  I  was  tidied  up  sufficient 
for  me  fine  buy  wid  his  paper  collar,  looks  up  and — howly 
fathers  !  may  I  niver  brathe  another  breath,  but  there  stood 
a  rale  haythen  Chineser  a-grinnin'  like  he'd  just  come  off  a 
tay-box.  If  you'll  belave  me,  the  crayture  was  that  yaller  it 
'ud  sicken  you  to  see  him ;  and  sorra  a  stitch  was  on  him, 
but  a  black  night-gown  over  his  trousers,  and  the  front  of  his 
head  shaved  claner  nor  a  copper  biler,  and  a  black  tail  a 
hangin'  down  from  behind,  wid  his  two  feet  stook  into  the 
haythenestest  shoes  you  ever  set  eyes  on.  Och!  but  I  was 
up  stairs  before  you  could  turn  about,  a-givin'  the  missis 
warnin',  and  only  stopt  wid  her  by  her  raisin1  me  wages  two 
dollars  and  playdin1  wid  me  how  it  was  a  Christian's  duty  to 
bear  wid  haythens,  and  taich  'em  all  in  our  power — the  saints 
save  us  !  Well,  the  ways  and  trials  I  had  wid  that  Chineser, 
Ann  Ryan,  I  couldn't  be  tellin'.  Not  a  blissed  thing  cud  I 
do,  but  he'd  be  lookin'  on  wid  his  eyes  cocked  up'ard  like 
two  poomp-handles,  an'  he  widdout  a  speck  or  smitch  o] 
whishkers  on  him,  an'  his  finger  nails  full  a  yard  long.  But 
it's  dyin1  you'd  be  to  see  the  missis  a  larnin'  him,  and  he  grin- 
nin'  an'  waggin'  his  pig-tail  (which  was  pieced  out  long  wid 
some  blue  stoof,  the  haythen  chate!)  and  gettin'  into  her 
ways  wonderful  quick,  I  don't  deny,  imitatin'  that  sharp, 
you'd  be  surprised,  an'  ketchin'  an'  copyin'  things  the  best  of 
us  will  do  a-hurried  wid  work,  yet  dont  want  comin'  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  family — bad  luck  to  him  ! 

Is  it  ate  wid  him  ?  Arrah,  an'  would  I  be  sittin'  wid  a 
haythen,  an'  he  a-atin'  wid  drum  sticks — yes,  an'  atin'  dogs 
an'  cat's  unknownst  to  me,  I  warrant  you,  which  it  is  the 
custom  of  them  Chinesers,  till  the  thought  made  me  that  sick 
I  could  die.  An'  didn't  the  crayture  proffer  to  help  me  a 
wake  ago  comes  Toosday,  an;  me  a  foldin'  down  me  clane 
clothes  for  ironin',  an'  fill  his  haythen  mouth  wid  water,  an5 
afore  I  could  hinder,  squirrit  it  through  his  teeth  stret  over 
the  best  linen  table-cloth,  and  fold  it  up  tight,  as  innercent  as 
a  baby,  the  dirrity  baste !  But  the  worrest  of  all  was  the 
copyin'  he'd  be  doin'  till  ye'd  be  dishtracted.  It's  yerself 
knows  the  tinder  feet  that's  on  me  since  iver  I've  been  in  this 
counthry.  Well,  owin'  to  that,  I  fell  into  a  way  o'  slippin'  me 
shoes  off  when  I'd  be  settin'  down  to  pale  the  praties  or  the 
likes  0'  that,  and,  do  ye  mind?  that  haythen  would  do  the 
same  thing  after  me,  whiniver  the  missis  set  him  to  parin5 
apples  or  termaterses.  The  saints  in  heaven  couldn't  have 
made  him  belave  he  cud  kape  the  shoes  on  him  when  he'd 
be  paylin'  anything. 

Did  I  lave  fur  that?  Faix  an'  I  didn't.  Didn't  he  get  me 
into  throuble  wid  my  missus,  the  haythin?  Youre  aware 
yerseF  how  the  boondles  comin1  in  from  the  grocery _  often 
contains  more'n'll  go  into  anything  dacently.  So,  for  that 
matter  I'd  now  and  then  take  out  a  sup  o'  sugar,  or  flour,  or 
tay,  an1  wrap  it  in  paper  and  put  it  in  me  bit  of  a  box  tucked 
under  the  ironin'  blankit,  and  how  it  cuddent  be  bodderin' 
any  one.  Well,  what  shud  it  be,  but  this  blessed  Sathurday 
morn,  the  missus  was  a  spakin'  pleasant  and  respec'ful  wid 
me  in  me  kitchen,  when  the  grocer  boy  comes  in  an'  stands 
fornenst  her  wid  his  boondles,  an'  she  motions  like  to  Fing 
Wing  (which  I  never  would  call  him  by  that  name  nor  any 
other  but  just  haythin),  she  motions  to  him,  she  does,  for  to 
take  the  boondles  an'  empty  out  the  sugar,  an'  what  not, 
where  they  belongs.  If  you'll  belave  me,  Ann  Ryan,  what 
did  that  blatherin'  Chineser  do  but  take  out  a  sup  o'  sugar, 
an'  a  handful  o'  tay,  an'  a  bit  o'  chase  right  afore  the  missus, 
wrap  them  into  bits  o'  paper,  an'  I  spacheles*  wid  shurprise, 
an'  he  the  next  minute  up  wid  the  ironin'  blankit  and  pullin' 
out  me  box  wid  a  show  o'  bein'  sly  to  put  them  in.  Och,  the 
Lord  forgive  me  but  I  clutched  it,  and  the  missus  sayin',  "  O 
Kitty?"  in  a  way  that  'ud  cruddlc  your  blood.  "  He's  a  hay- 
thin nager,"  says  I.  "I've  found  you  out,"  says  she.  "I'll 
arrist  him,"  says  I.  "  It's_>'<w  ought  to  be  arristed,"  says  she. 
"You  won't,"  says  I.  "  I  will,"  says  she — and  so  it  went  till 
she  give  me  such  sass  as  I  cuddent  take  from  no  lady — an'  I 
give  her  warnin'  an'  left  that  instant,  an'  she  a-pohuin'  to  the 
doore.  K   M. 


The  mind  of  a  bigot  is  like  the  pupil  of  ll 
light  you  pour  upon  it,  the  more  it  contracts 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


INTERCEPTED   LETTERS. 

SAN  Francisco,  March  r,  1878. 
M,  Dear  Madge:  If  everlhere  was  a  dull  and 
slupi  1  week  in  matters  theatrical  in  this  city,  this  has 
In-ii  the  one  par  excellence.  Not  a  thing  doing,  ab- 
SoluteJy  nothing  to  relieve  the  dreary  dripping  drop 
of  the  rain,  which  has  ever)-  night  put  the  artificial 
Deluge  ax  the  California  to  shame,  kept  all  sensible 
burghers  at  home,  and  taken  every  bit  of  starch  out 
of  the  managerial  collar.  I  say  nothing  has  hap- 
pened. Yes.  there  is  one  thing  that  will  interest  you, 
and  that  is  that  Mr.  James  O'Neal,  your  black  mous- 
tached  Adonis,  has  arrived  in  town  as  a  sort  of  John 
the  Baptist  for  Une  Cause  Celebre.  I  saw  him  on  the 
street  the  other  day,  looking  about  the  same,  a  trifle 
stouter,  perhaps,  and  wearing,  in  addition  to  a  suit  of 
the  latest  cut,  a  magnificent  smile,  something  he  never 
indulged  in  when  scrambling  for  a  portion  of  his  sal- 
ary at  the  Alhambra,  two  years  ago.  O'Neal  has 
fared  better  since  that  (for  him)  eventful  time,  when 
the  treasurer  used  to  hand  him  over  "six  bits,"  every 
morning,  to  get  his  breakfast  with.  He  has  pros- 
pered in  Boston,  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  in  Xev, 
York,  been  claimed  in  Chicago  by  three  or  four 
wives,  and  finally  comes  back  to  us  as  handsome,  as 
talented,  and  as  well  moustachedas  ever.  With  him 
appeared  F.  F.  Mackay,  one  of  the  new  company  at 
Baldwin's,  and  said  to  be  very  acceptable  to  Eastern 
theatre-goers.  The  rest  of  the  new  people  are  ex- 
pected here  to-day,  and  then  A  Celebrated  Case  will 
be  produced,  with  "new  and  beautiful  scenery,  ele- 
gant appointments,  and  a  magnificent  distribution  of 
characters"  (language  borrowed  from  the  bill),  in- 
cluding the  following  members  of  the  Union  Square 
Theatre  Company  of  New  York: 

James  O'Neal,  Miss  Rose  Wood, 

*F.  F.  Mackay,  Miss  Louise  Sylvester, 

Lewis  Morrison,  Miss  Nina  Vabiah, 

Forrest  Robinson,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Farren. 

From  this  list  it  appears  that  Rose  Wood  has 
been  finally  settled  upon  as  leading  lady,  and  that 
the  negotiations  with  Jeffries-Lewis  and  Ada  Dyas, 
the  sweetness  of  Oakey  Hall,  are  off.  Regarding 
the  play  in  which  these  new  faces  appear,  I  think  I 
once  sent  you  a  brief  synopsis,  but  for  fear  that  you 
have  forgotten  it,  I  condense  the  argument  once 
more  for  your  benefit.  You  doubtless  remember 
that  it  is  what  is  called  an  emotional  play,  written  by 
Messrs.  D'Ennery  and  Cormon,  authors  of  the  sen- 
sational Two  Orphans.  Like  the  Orphans,  the  plot 
of  A  Celebrated  Case  is  a  thrilling  one.  The  princi- 
pal character.  Jean  Renaud,  is  a  brave  sergeant  in 
the  French  army,  who,  after  a  skirmish  on  the  eve  of 
Fontenoy,  falls  in  with  a  traveler  lying  mortally 
wounded  on  the  outskirts  of  a  forest  The  dying 
man  is  the  Count  de  Momas,  who  had  been  pro- 
scribed, and  who  was  escaping  across  the  frontier, 
carrying  on  his  person  several  family  papers,  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  and  some  rich  jewels.  The 
face  of  the  sergeant  seems  to  him  to  be  that  of  an 
honest  man,  and  he,  consequently,  confides  to  him 
his  family  parchments,  his  gold,  and  his  trinkets,  and 
immediately  expires.  The  soldier  who  has  become 
the  repository  of  this  precious  store  reflects  on  the 
many  chances  of  a  battle  :  he  may  himself  be  kiUed 
on  the  morrow.  He  is  within  a  short  distance  of  his 
native  village,  w  here  live  his  wife  and  his  little  daugh- 
ter Adrienne.  His  absence  may  pass  unnoticed  ;  at 
any  rate,  he  will  hazard  the  risk.  No  sooner  decided 
than  done,  and  he  rejoins  his  regiment  without  being 
missed.  In  the  battle  which  ensues  Jean  takes  a  flag 
from  the  enemy,  and  is  about  to  receive  at  the  hands 
of  his  colonel,  the  Duke  D'Aubeterre,  the  reward  of 
his  valiant  conduct,  when  three  persons  are  con- 
ducted into  the  middle  of  the  camp — a  seneschal,  a 
child,  and  a  woman.  They  apprise  the  colonel  that 
Madeleine  Renaud  had  been  murdered  the  previous 
night,  and  that  suspicion  falls  on  her  husband.  The 
evidence  is  strong  against  him,  the  most  terrible  and 
overwhelming  of  all  being  that  of  his  little  daughter, 
only  six  years  of  age,  who  says  that,  while  in  the 
room  next  to  that  occupied  by  her  mother,  she  had 
heard  a  loud  quarrel  between  her  parents.  The 
judges  have  no  choice  but  to  condemn  Jean  Renaud  ; 
in  consequence,  however,  of  hJS  brilliant  action  on 
the  field,  he  is  not  sent  to  the  scaffold,  but  to  the 
hulks.  The  real  culprit  is  not  the  brave  soldier,  but 
a  robber  who  had  overheard  the  scene  in  the  wood, 
had  dogged  Jean  Renaud  to  the  village,  and  then 
stabbed  Madeleine  to  gain  possession  of  the  treasure. 
When  this  ruffian  attacks  Madeleine,  and  at  the  point 
of  the  dagger  bids  the  woman  deliver  up  the  key  of 
the  wardrobe  in  which  the  valuables  are  concealed, 
he*  child  screams,  and  the  villain,  whose  name  is 
=-3zare,  threatens  to  kill  the  little  girl  if  her  mother 

-■■:;  apt  say  to  her;  "  Cease  crying,  pet,  I  am  with 


your  father."  Madeleine  obeys,  but  Lazare  does  not 
hesitate  to  stab  her  to  obtain  the  key,  which  she  still 
refuses.  When  little  Adrienne  repeats  before  Jean 
Renaud's  judges  the  words  uttered  by  her  mother : 
"Cease  crying,  pet,  I  am  with  your  father,"  the  j 
evidence  is  considered  too  strong  to  be  with- 
stood,  and  in  spite  of  his  earnest  protestations 
the  innocent  father  is  condemned  on  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  child.  "Thou  hast  destroyed 
me,"  he  exclaims  to  the  little  girl,  as  he  clasps 
her  in  his  arms;  "but  remember  that  I  love 
and  forgive  thee!"  The  scene  is  said  to  be  a  thril- 
ling one,  and  powerful  in  dramatic  effect.  With  this 
adieu  the  prologue  ends,  Twelve  years  pass,  and  by 
a  series  of  complications  Adrienne  becomes  the 
adopted  daughter  of  a  duchess ;  she  meets  by  acci- 
dent her  father  among  a  group  of  passing  convicts ; 
father  and  daughter  recognize  each  other ;  she  re- 
solves to  establish  his  innocence ;  she  succeeds  ;  the 
stolen  jewels  help  to  discover  the  real  murderer,  and 
Jean  Renaud's  innocence  is  established ;  congratula- 
tions, curtain,  and  applause.  Exciting  to  read,  is  it 
not  ?  And  if  well  put  upon  the  stage  and  suitably 
cast,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  great 
a  success — approximately  of  course — here  as  in  New 
York,  where  it  has  made  the  hit  of  the  season.  There 
will  be  an  attempt  made  to  present  A  Celebrated 
Case  by  Thursday  or  Friday  of  next  week,  in  order  to 
forestall  the  production  of  The  Exiles  at  the  Cali- 
fornia, but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  necessary 
preparations  can  be  made.  What  follows  the  open- 
ing piece  has  not  yet  been  determined,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  Tom  Maguire  himself  knows.  His 
only  idea  seems  to  be  the  securing  of  attractions,  and 
Jack  says  he  has  it  on  pretty  good  authority  that  the 
figuring  is  not  calculated  to  show  anything  on  the 
profit  side  of  the  box  office  ledger  of  The  Baldwin. 
The  scheme  is  to  popularize  the  house  by  producing 
there  ever)'  new  play  that  money  will  secure,  and 
when  that  end  is  accomplished  and  one  of  the  other 
two  leading  theatres  killed  off,  then  will  come  the 
harvest  for  Maguire.  Two  weeks  more  and  we  have 
a  test  case.  The  three  principal  theatres  will  then 
have  on  the  boards  the  strongest  attractions  of  the 
season.  Une  Cause  Celebre  at  Baldwin's,  Sardana- 
palus  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  and  The  Exiles  at 
the  California — two  strong  and  expensive  spectacles, 
and  an  emotional  novelty — each  manager  building 
his  highest  hopes  on  his  venture,  and  segregating  his 
choicest  curses  for  a  possible  failure.  One  thing  is 
morally  certain,  however:  they  won't  all  come  off 
with  flying  colors,  for  this  is  a  broken  community,  so 
to  speak,  just  now,  and  many  people  are  hugging 
the  silver  dollar  with  a  solicitude  that  even  the  glare' 
of  the  footlights  can  not  dissipate.  At  the  California 
the  company  are  busily  engaged  in  rehearsing  The 
Exiles,  which  is  intended  to  be  nearly  as  finished  a 
performance  as  was  The  Daniclieffs.  Its  production 
has  been  postponed  till  one  week  from  Monday,  in 
order  to  give  more  time  to  the  preparation  of 
scenery  and  the  manufacture  of  the  elaborate  cos- 
tumes, which  are  costly  and  elegant.  It  will  take  a 
repetition  of  the  Boston  run  of  the  piece  to  pay  the 
expense  of  production.  In  the  meantime  A  Trip  to 
the  Moon,  with  its  insufferable  nonsense,  will  be  re- 
produced, and  the  sensitive  and  refined  will  have  just 
one  more  opportunity  of  hearing  Alice  Harrison's 
hoodlum  tongue  and  its  accompanying  "guying"  be- 
fore the  big  gun,  and  the  lunar  ballet,  and  the  air- 
ship, and  the  leading  man  of  the  California,  are 
packed  off  to  Chicago,  there  to  win  doubtful 
honors  but  desirable  doubloons.  And  speaking  of 
the  California  and  its  people  reminds  me  of  a  little 
presentation  that  was  made  the  other  night.  Mr.  B. 
Kiralfy,  who  is  thoroughly  enthusiastic  over  the  work 
of  Yoegtlin,  the  scenic  artist,  and  who  wanted  to  do 
something  to  make  known  his  appreciation,  had  a 
gold  medal  struck  off,  inscribed : 

"  San- Francisco,  February  27,  1878. — Win.  Voegtlin,  from 
B.  Kiralfy,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  lalenL" 

This  he  had  Mr.  Harry  Edwards  present  with  a 
grand  little  speech,  and  then  Voegtlin  bowed  in  a 
manner  that  showed  he  knew  he  ought  to  be  appre- 
ciated, and  the  ballet  pirouetted,  and  the  mutual  ad- 
miration society  adjourned.  There  is  another  medal 
now  in  press.  Beyond  [these  few  very  meagre  facts 
I  have  little  to  communicate,  unless  I  went  into  the 
details  of  the  dozen  or  more  benefit  performances 
that  are  now  being  mapped  out  beyond  the  capacity 
or  inclination  of  this  people  to  patronize.  The  cory- 
phees are  to  have  a  benefit,  and  the  call  boys,  and 
the  theatrical  butcher  and  baker  and  photograph 
maker.  Possibly  the  undertaker  will  be  the  next  on 
the  list.  Where  the  profession  is  concerned,  this 
benefit  business,  with  its  shuffling  off  of  extra  tickets 
on  good-natured  patrons,  is  not  very  strenuously  ob- 
jected to ;  but  when  outsiders  succeed  in  imposing  on 
their  good,  obliging  theatrical  friends,  and  literally 
draft  and  force  them  into  what  is  termed  "  a  host  of 
volunteers,"  patience  in  refraining  from  comment  on 
the  matter  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  I  therefore  write 
my  indignation  out.  Jack  is  with  me  in  this  benefit 
business,  and  if  the  custom  goes  outside  of  the  pro- 
fession again,  unless  in  favor  of  the  sick,  the  .dying, 
or  the  dead,  there  will  be  a  row  if  we  have  the  power 
to  make  it.  The  animus  of  this  present  onslaught 
may  be  specially  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Jack  has 
had  sent  him  no  less  than  twenty  tickets  to  dispose  I 
of,  and  this  is  not  the  first  time  his  good  nature  has  j 
been  imposed  on  either.  Just  as  I  am  about  to  close 
up  my  letter,  Jack  brings  me  a  circular  issued  by  a  ■ 


few  of  the  prominent  vocalists  of  this  city,  in  which 
thev  suite  that  "  having  met  together  for  the  purpose 
of  deriving  amusement  and  enjoyment  from  the  prac- 
tice of  madrigals,  glees,  and  ballads,  and,  knowing 
that  the  class  of  music  occupying  their  attention  has 
been  and  still  is  the  prominent  feature  of  all  English 
concerts  and  festivals,  they  have  concluded  to  invite 
some  of  their  musical  friends,  who  hitherto  may  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  merits  of 
this  style  of  entertainment,  to  be  present  at  such  an 
one,  and  to  provide  a  selection  of  pieces  which  have 
especially  pleased  themselves.  If  sufficient  encour- 
agement is  offered  to  undertake  the  object  contem- 
plated, the  Society  propose  to  give  a  number  of  Con- 
certs similar  to  the  one  now  presented,  at  which  only 
English  music  will  be  sung;  and,  in  order  that  success 
may  be  assured,  they  request  the  assistance  of  such  as 
are  interested  in  the  advancement.of  music  to  aid 
them  by  subscribing  thereto."  The  sample  concert 
will  be  given  at  Mercantile  Library  Hall,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  March  7th.  Members  of  the  Socie- 
ty: Conductor — Mr.  S.  W.  Leach.  Sopranos — Mrs. 
Marriner- Campbell,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Tippett,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Pierce.  Tenors — Mr.  Joseph  Maguire,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Tippett.  Mr.  BenJ.  Clark.  Altos— Mrs.  F.  M.  Cle- 
ment, Miss  Emma  Beutler,  Miss  Ida  Beutler.  Bassos 
—Mr.  W.  C.  Campbell,  Mr.  C.  W.  Dungan.  Mr.  W. 
P.  Edwards.  Pianist— Mr.  Geo,  J.  Gee.  This  con- 
cludes my  batch  of  gossip  for  the  week,  and  if  it  don't 
suit  please  notify  me.        Yours,  etc.        Betsy  B. 


Mere  Mention. 

Katharine  Rogers  will  be  here  in  March. 

Mme.  di  Murska,  the  fragile  little  song  bird  and 
divorce  bureau,  has  decided  to  settle  in  Denver. 

Mile.  Fechter,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  actor, 
Charles  Fechter,  has  made  a  great  success  as  a  prima 
donna  in  Paris. 

The  latest  scandal  from  Paris  says  a  play  has  been 
unearthed  which  was  produced  in  1848,  and  which 
contains  the  galley-slave  father  of  The  Celebrated 
Case,  and  several  constructive  points  of  the  Two 
Orphans. 

Will.  L.  Visscher,  author  of  several  sensational 
plays,  has  just  had  produced  in  this  city  his  last 
work,  Over  the  Ocean.  The  new  play  has  consider- 
able movement,  and  possesses  all  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  draw  and  interest  large  audiences. 

We  understand  that  Miss  Maggie  Chambers  is  to 
be  shortly  tendered  a  benefit  at  the  California  Thea- 
tre. The  lady  is  in  every  way  deserving  of  the  com- 
pliment, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  substantia] 
recognition  of  this  fact  will  be  made  when  the  date 
and  bill  of  the  entertainment  is  announced. 

Ciprico  has  returned  from' England,  whence  ac- 
counts have  come  of  his  exploits,  and  will  engage 
Wood's  Theatre,  Brooklyn.  Some  idea  of  Honor: 
or  the  Fate  of  art  Artist,  in  which  he  appears,  may 
be  obtained,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  play  was 
formeily  known  here  as  Fates  and  Furies. 

Next  Sunday  evening  a  complimentary  benefit  will 
be  tendered,  "by  the  entire  dramatic  profession,"  to 
Geo.  B.  Rieman,  at  Baldwin's  Theatre.  The  per- 
formance includes  Naval  Engagements,  The  Loan  of 
a  Lover,  and  Wanted  1000 Milliners.  Thenamesof 
the  principal  professionals  in  the  city  appear  on  the 
bills. 

The  Sunday  before  The  Exiles  was  brought  out  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  in  the 
course  of  the  service,  prayed  for  "  the  cviles  in  our 
midst."  The  next  day  Mr.  Tompkins  and  Mr.  Hill, 
both  of  whom  attend  his  church,  wrote  him,  asking 
how  many  tickets  he  would  take,  to  which  Mr.  Hale 
replied  he  would  take  eight.  They  were  immediately 
forwarded. 

Boston  Society  remarks:  "John  McCullough's  face 
reminds  one  of  the  godlike  Roman  he  represents. 
His  face  is  one  of  the  most  classical  seen  upon  the 
stage."  The  same  journal  also  chronicles  the  fact 
that  genial  John  and  J.  C.  Williamson  were  the  guests 
of  the  Macaroni  Club,  at  their  monthly  dinner,  at  the 
Parker  House,  ipth  ult.  John  has  a  taste  for  Ital- 
ian paste. 

In  St.  Louis,  it  is  said,  the  rush  was  such  to  buy 
tickets  for  the  Strakosch  opera  season  that  many  peo- 
ple waited  all  night,  and  in  the  morning,  when  the 
doors  of  the  music  store  ware  opened,  the  crowd,  in 
endavoring  to  reach  the  tickets,  broke  several  panes 
of  plate  glass,  and  ruined  four  pianos.  In  Boston, 
an  almost  equal  rush  took  place  for  Modjeska's 
tickets. 

A  Savannah  paper  gushes  over  Miss  Mary  Ander- 
son in  this  wise:  "This  talented  young  actress, 
without  any  high-sounding  handle  of  euphonious 
manufacture  to  serve  as  clap-trap  for  public  support, 
comes  simply  and  silently  forth  with  the  homely, 
saintly  name  of  Mar)',  and  the  unobtrusive  one  of  An- 
derson— Mary  Anderson — and  as  such,  she  modestly 
places  her  talents  and  genius  before  the  world,  to  ac- 
cept according  to  their  weight  and  worth."  Mary 
will  sail  for  Europe  June  1st,  for  a  three  months' 
pieasure  tour. 

The  New  York  Dramatic  News  say's:  Neither  Ada 
Dyas  nor  Marie  Wainwright  will  go  to  San  Francisco 
with  the  Union  Square  Company.  Miss  Dyas  says 
she  is  unable  to  go  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  Marie 
Wainwright,  though  offered  an  increase  of  salary  over 
what  she  will  get  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  in  the 
other  branch  of  the  Union  Square  Company,  decided 
not  to  accept,  in  consequence  of  the  law  matters  which 
will  demand  her  presence  in  this  section  in  a  few 
weeks. 

The  business  of  selling  stolen  plays  in  Chicago  has 
been  thoroughly  exposed  by  the  arrest  of  one  of  two 
dealers  and  the  flight  of  another.  These  men  were 
ready  to  furnish  a  copy  of  almost  any  play  for  $5°  or 
less.  In  one's  residence  were  found  manuscripts  of 
nearly  all  the  unpublished  dramas  now  in  profitable 
use  in  this  country.  Most  of  them  had  been  made 
by  a  Chicago  stenographer,  who  took  down  the 
language  surreptitiously  as  it  was  uttered  by  the  per- 
formers. The  sales  were  generally  to  managers  of 
obscure  traveling  companies,  who  used  the  plays  in 
defiance  of  the  authors. 


OCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 


Musical  Recitals  at  Mercantile  Library  Hall, 


SECOND      SUBSCRIPTION      SERIES. 

THIRD  CONCERT;   Friday,  March  1st,  1878. 


Miss  ALICE  SCHMIDT Pianoforte 

Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SC HM I DT,  Jr Violin 

Graduate  ofthe  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

Mr.  CLIFFORD  SCHMIDT Violin 

Pupil  of  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT Viola 

Mr.  ERNST  SCHMIDT Violoncelfl 

Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 
Assisted  by  MRS.  HENRY  NORTON,  Soprano. 

LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  HARRY  PATEMAN, 

Musical  Director.  Manager. 

Doors  open  at  7.30  p.  m.;  concert  to  commence  at  S  p.  m.; 
carriages  at  10  P.  M. 

Box  office  open  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  on  the  morning  of 
the  concert- 

N.  B. — No  seats  reserved  at  the  Hall. 


r'RAXD  OPERA  HOUSE, 

^^                        Mission  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
M.  A.  Kennedy Acting  Manager. 


The  success  attending  the  new  version  of 

UNCLE    TOM'S    CABIN 

Beins  so  great  it  will  be  continued  until  further  notice. 

GRAND    MATINEE    SATURDAY, 

At  2  o'clock. 


In  preparation,  the  great  spectacular  play, 

SARDANAPALUS. 


B 


ALDUTX'S  THEATRE. 


Thomas  Maguire Manager. 


Will  shortly  re-open,   with   the   great   emotional   play,   by 

Messrs.  d'Enery  and  Cermon,  authors  of  the 

"  Two  Orphans,"  entitled 

A  CELEBRATED  CASE. 

It  will  be  produced  with  new  and  beautiful  scenery,  ele- 
gant appointments,  and  a  magnificent  distribution  of  char- 
acters, including  the  following  members  of  the 

UNION    SQUARE   THEATRE   COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK: 

James  O'Neill,  Miss  Rose  Wood, 

F.  F.  Mackay,  Miss  Louise  Sylvester, 

Lewis  Morrison,  Miss  Nina  Varian, 

Forrest  Robinson,  Mrs.  M.  A  Farren. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Lessee  and  Manager. 

Frank  Lawlok Acting  Manager. 

Positively  last  nights  and  last  Saturday  Matinee  of  the  great 
original  MME.  RENTZ'S 

BEAUTIFUL    FEMALE  MINSTRELS  ! 

And  MABEL  SAXTLEVS 

LONDON    BURLESQUE    TROUPE  !  ! ! 


Last  week  of  the  most  marvelous  success  ever  known  in  this 
city,  the  genuine  Parisian 

C    A    N    -    C    A    N    ! 


By  general  desire,  will  be  presented  the  grand  Burlesque  of 

I    X    I    O    N  . 


Monday,  March  4,  the  popular  sensational  Actor,  OLI- 
VER DOUD  BYRON  in   his  great  drama,    "Across  the  , 
Continent." 


B 


ALDWIJVS   THEATRE. 


Thomas  Maguire Manager. 


Sunday  Evening,    March   3,  Complimentary  Benefit  ten- 
dered by  the  entire  Dramatic  Profession  to 

GEO.    B.    RIEMAN. 


To  conclude  with 


WANTED,    1,000  MILLINERS. 

Miss  Marian  Singer  will  sing  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner,"' 

ending  with  the  allegorical  tableau  of  the  Goddess 

of  Liberty,  represented  by  Miss  Sherman. 


The  performance  will  commence  with  the  Comedy,  entitled 

NAVAL    ENGAGEMENTS. 

After  which, 

Mrs.. Judah In  Readings 

Miss  Alice  Harrison In  Songs 

Mr.  Tom  Keene In  Recitation 

Miss  Catherine  Lewis... Drinking  Song  from  Girofle-Girofla 

Miss  Annie  Pixley In  Song  and  Dance 

Mr.  M-  B   Curtis .In  his  celebrated  Imitations 

Mr.  James  Barrow In  Recitation  and  Singing 

To  be  followed  by  the  comedy,  in  two  acts,  entitled  the 

LOAN    OF  A   LOVER. 


. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BUSINESS  AND  PERSONAL  NOTICES. 

California  Oil  Lands. — Mr.  O.  H.  Brooks,  a  gentle 
man  of  practical  experience,  has  fully  investigated  the  oil 
lands  of  California,  and -pronounces  them  equal  in  richness 
and  quality  of  production  to  the  celebrated  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  now  forming  a  company,  with  headquarters 
at  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  for  the  immediate 
commencement  of  work.     See  advertisement. 

Fans,  Dolls,  Toys  and  Articles  de  Ve*tu  thoroughly  re- 
paired with  GIANT  CEMENT.  Sold  by  all  Druggists 
and  at  417  Washington  Street. 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
1   tween  Second  and  Third.     Rev.   Wm.   Kelynack,   of  Aus- 
tralia, will  preach  at  n  a.  m.  and  7^  P.  M.     Sunday-school 
at  2  p.  m.     Praise  service  at  6]4  ?•  m- 

Metropolitan  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Brown,  a  distinguished  Evangelist,  will  occupy 
the  Temple  platform  Sunday  and  the  remaining  Sundays  of 
this  month,  Sunday-school  at  12.20.  Evening  praise  ser- 
vice at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 


r\IVWEXD    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

•*S  COX.  VIRGINIA  MINING  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
February  7th,  1878.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  above  named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  42)  of  Two  (2)  Dollars  per  share  was  declared,  payable 
on  THURSDAY,  February  14th,  1S78.  Transfer  books 
closed  until  15th  inst,  A.  W.   HAVENS,  Secretary. 


f)IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

J-S  THE  CALIFORNLA  MINING  CO.,  February- 
7th,  1878.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
above  named  Company,  held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  22) 
of  Two  (2)  Dollars  per  share  was  declared,  payable  on  FRI- 
DAY, February  15th,  1873.  Transfer  books  closed  until 
16th  insl.  C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 


K.   J.    TRUMBULL. 


CHAS.    W.    WEBER. 


E.J.TRUMBULL&CO 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     BULBS,    TREES, 

SHRUBS,    PLANTS,    ETC. 
419  and  421  Saxsome  St.       -  San  Francisco. 


NURSERY: 


Corner  H  and  Center  Sts., 


0 


VERMAN  MINING  CO.MPAXY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works.  Gold  Hill  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  7th  day  ot  February,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  40)  of  Three*  Dollars  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
Company,  414  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1878,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  Third  day 
of  April,  1S7S,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

GEO.   D.   EDWARDS,  Secretary. 

Office— 414  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


^THE  SCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 

MISS  ALICE  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil   of   the   Conservatory  of   Leipsic),   Teacher  of  the 

Pianoforte. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT, 

Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Thorough 

Bass. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr. 

(Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violin. 

MR.  ERNST  SCHMIDT, 
(Pupil   of   the   Conservatory  of    Leipsic),   Teacher  of  the 


Lessons  may  be  given  either  at  private  residences,  or  at 
707  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

N.  B. — Lessons  in  ensemble  Music  a  specialty. 


PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR, 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 

Office  No.  12  Nevada  Block. 


/c&emtfe 
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LEGAL   NOTICES. 


N 


OTICE    IS    HEREBY    GIVEN 

that  I,  Blanche  Oulief,  wife  of  Alexis  Oulief,  resi 
dents  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California,  will  applv  to  the  County  Court  of  said  city  and 
county,  on  MONDAY,  the  first  day  of  APRIL,  a.  d.  1878, 
at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  that  day,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  I  can  be  heard,  and  at  the  court-room  of  said  Court 
in  the  City  Hall,  for  an  order,  decree,  and  judgment,  author- 
i2ing  me  to  conduct  and  carry  on  business  in  said  city  and 
connty  as  sole  trader,  and  generally  to.  avail  myself  of  the 
provisions  of  Title  XII  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of 
the  State  of  California.  The  business  I  intend  to  carry  on 
as  sole  trader  is  that  of  a  millinery  store,  and  buying  and 
selling  millinery-  goods,  and  such  merchandise  to  such  busi- 
ness usually  belonging.  BLANCHE  OULIEF. 
San  Francisco,  February  27,  1878. 


N 


OTICE     OF    APPLICATION     TO 

BECOME  A  SOLE  TRADER. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  I,  Nanette  Blochman,  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  wife 
of  Emanuel  Blochman,  of  said  city,  intend  to  apply  to  the 
County  Court  of  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  on 
Monday,  the  25th  day  of  March,  1S78,  being  a  day  of  the 
March  term,  1878,  of  said  Court,  for  an  order  and  decree 
authorizing  and  permitting  me  to  cany-  on  business  as  a  sole 
trader  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  •  Francisco.  The 
nature  of  the  business  intended  to  be  carried  on  by  me  as 
aforesaid  is  the  millinery  business. 

San  Francisco,  February  10,  1878. 

NANETTE  BLOCHMAN. 

T.  R-  Brandon,  Attorney  for  Applicant. 


s. 


P.  P.  R.— NORTHERN  DIVISION 


EXCURSION    SEASON,    1878. 


REDUCTION   IN  RATES. 


Special  Notice  to  Military  Companies,  Sunday 
Schools,  Societies,  Private  Parties,  etc. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  now  prepared 
to  make  engagements  for  the  transportation  of  Excursion 
Parties  to  the  various  well  known  Picnic  Grounds  on  the 
line  of  the  Road. 

For  rates,  terms,  and  other  information,  apply  at  Room 
33,  Railroad  Building,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


/ 


C.    MERRILL   £-=    CO. 
SHIPPING 


COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 


SANDWICH    ISLANDS    AND    OREGON    PACKET 
LINES. 


204  and  206  Calif  irni  .  St 


Send  or  call  for  Descriptive  Circular  cf  Trusses  and 
ELECTRIC  QUARTERLY,  a  larjc  illustrated  journal, 
containing  full  particulars  and  information  wcrth  thousands. 
Copies  mailed  free.     Call  on  or  address 

COMMON    8LHNSE   TRUSS  CO. 

ioq   M-  >n  .   .  Sti  ehi  . 


E.  F.  Wellington, 

SEEDSMAN, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vegetablh,  Flower, 
Fruit,  and  Tree  Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees, 

425  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 


<^OS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 

624  Mongomery  Street.  Montgomery  Block. 
San  Francisco.  California. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Franeisco 

TJf    W.  DODGE  6-   CO., 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


OAVAGE    MINING    COMPANY. 

Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey 
County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  twenty-eigth  (28th)  day  of  January, 
1878,  an  assessment  (No.  32)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street.^San  Francisco,  California, 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  first  day  of  March,  1878,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  THURSDAY,  the  Twenty-first 
day  of  MARCH,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

E.  B.  HOLMES,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


TJTAH  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1878,  an  Assess- 
ment (No.  19)  of  Two  Dollars  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  25,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Sixth  Day  of  March,  1878,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before,  will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  the  Twenty-fifth 
Day  of  March,  1S78,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

G.  C  PRATT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  25,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


NOTICE. 


Office  Utah  S.  M.  Co.,  \ 
San  Francisco,  February  18th,  1878.  ) 
No  Stock  of  this  Company  will  be  transferred  unless  the 
person  whose  name  it  stands  on  the  books  of  the  Company 
appears  in  person,  or  by  Attorney,  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  acknowledges  the  transfer  in  writing  on  the 
proper  book.  Attorneys  must  have  written  powers  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Company. 

G.  C.  PRATT.  Secretary. 


CONSOLIDATED    VIRGINIA 

MINING    OOMPANY. 


SPECIAL     N  OjT  ICE. 


No  Stock  of  this  Company  will  be  transferred  without 
the  person  in  whose  name  it  stands  on  the  stock-ledger  ap- 
pearing in  person,  or  by  Attorney,  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  acknowledging  the  transfer  in  writing  on  the 
proper  book.  Attorneys  must  have  written  powers  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Company.  Transfer  books  closed  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 


NOTICE. 


Office  of  the  Con.  Virginia  Mining  Co.,  ^ 
San  Francisco,  February  18,  r878.      ) 

THE  TRANSFER  BOOKS  OF  THE 

CON.   VIRGINIA  MINING    CO. 

ARE  NOW  OPEN. 

A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 


OFFICE  OF  THE 

CALIFORNIA    MINING    CO. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  14th,  1878. 

No  Stock  of  this  Company  w-ill  be  transferred  unless  the 
person  in  whose  name  it  stands  on  the  books  of  the  Compa- 
ny appears  in  person,  or  by  Attorney,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  and  acknowledges  the  transfer  in  writing  upon 
the  proper  book.  Attorneys  must  have  written  powers  filed 
In  the  office  of  the  Company.  Transfer  books  closed  until 
further  notice. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary, 


NOTICE. 


Office  of  the  California  Mining  Co.,  \ 
San  Francisco,  February  18,  1878.      J 

THE  TRANSFER  BOOKS  OF  THE 

CALIFORNIA    MINING   CO. 

ARE  NOW  OPEN. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 


Foundry,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.    Warehouse,  London,  Eng. 

Australian  Branches,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
American  Branches,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  San  Francisco' 

MILLER  &.  RICHARD, 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 
SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND   PEERLESS 

PRESSES. 

No.  519  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco 


TOWN  OF  NEWARK. 


T 


'HE  PACIFIC  LAND  IXVESTMEXT 

Company  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Wash- 
ington Township,  Alameda  County,  California,  and  had  the 
same  carefully  subdivided  into  Town  Lots,  Villa  Sites,  and 
Garden  and  Small  Farm  Tracts.  Broad  Streets  and  Ave- 
nues have  been  laid  out,  upon  which  all  the  subdivisions 
front ;  trees  have  been  planted  along  the  line  of  the  streets, 
and  the  avenues  inclosed  by  fences. 

The  Company,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  people,  determined  to  practically  insure  the  procure- 
ment of  Cheap  and  Healthful  Suburban  Homes.  A  critical 
examination  of  the  country  which  could  be  made  reasonably 
accessible  from  San  Francisco  was  entered  upon,  and  it  was 
decided  after  taking  into  consideration  advantages  of 
climate,  abundance  of  pure  water,  fertility  of  soil,  beauty  of 
natural  surroundings,  adaptability  to  manufactures  of  lands 
contiguous  to  deep  water,  neighborhood  to  established 
towns,  and  for  many  other  practical  reasons,  that 

NEWARK 

Was  the  most  desirable  locality  for  the  consummation  of  its 
design. 

Newark  is  finely  situated  on  upland,  nearly  level,  sur- 
rounded by  thrifty  villages  and  farms,  in  one  of  the  healthi- 
est portions  of  Alameda  County,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

Immediately  after  the  purchase  of  these  lands,  the  South 
Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Company  began  the  construction  of 
its  railroad,  and,  with  the  Bay  and  Coast  Railroad  Company, 
has  already  completed  a  Radroad  and  Ferry  Line  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  foot  hills  at  Los  Gatos  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  passing  through  Alameda,  San  Jose,  and  all  inter- 
mediate points,  with  fair  prospect  of  completing  the  road  to 
Santa  Cruz  within  the  next  eighteen  months.  The  town  is 
therefore  located  on  a  main  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  in- 
suring cheap,  rapid,  frequent,  and  reliable  communication 
with  San  Francisco. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  in  Alameda  County  has 
been  marked  and  unremitting,  occasioned  in  part  by  its 
proximity  to  San  Francisco,  but  more  largely  by  reason  of 
its  superb  climate  and  fruitful  soil.  Money  invested  in 
lands  in  Newark  will  greatly  multiply,  influenced  by  the 
spread  of  population  and  the  agency  of  its  direct  railroad 
connections.  Observant  persons  will  readily  recognize  the 
wonderful  advance  in  the  value  of  lands  and  growth  of  popu- 
lation in  the  vicinity  of  Oakland  and  Alameda,  which  lands 
could  have  been  purchased  a  few  years  ago  for  comparatively 
trifling  sums,  the  increase  being  almost  entirely  attributable 
to  the  establishment  of  the  existing  popular  lines  of  travel. 

An  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  purchase  lands  more 
desirably  located,  and  almost  equally  accessible,  at  very  low 
prices,  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  advancement  of 
values  to  the  same  degree  which  characterized  investments 
in  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

On  or  about  May  1st  next,  the  new  Narrow-gauge  Line 
will  be  formally  opened  between  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Cruz,  when  local  trains  will  be  run  regularly  and  frequently 
between  San  Francisco  and  Newark,  making  at  least  two 
daily  trips  each  way,  and  more  if  the  travel  should  require 
it.  The  Commutations  will  be  very  low  to  persons 
residing  at  Newark,  enabling  one  person  to  travel  both  ways 
each  day  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  time  will  be  made  in 
about  one  hour  from  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  t  me-schedule  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  all 
classes  to  pursue  their  employments. 

To  enable  persons,  however,  to  visit  the  premises,  a  tra'n 
will  be  dispached  from  Alameda  to  Newark  on  or  about  the 
first  of  March,  "and  every  day  thereafter,  until  the  Ferry  aidd 
Railroad  formally  opens  for  business,  due  notice  of  which 
will  be  given. 

t  This  property  will  be  sold  by  auction,  without  reserve,  on 
liberal  terms,  in  April  next.  Particular  notice  of  time  and 
.place  and  terms  will  be  furnished.  For  further  particulars, 
maps,  circulars,  etc.,  apply  at  the  office  of  the  Company, 
Rooms  20,  21,  and  22,  Nevada  Block.         A.  E.  DAVIS, 

President  of  Pacific  Land  Investment* Comi.ai.y. 


DODIE  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY. 

~^"^  Location  of  works,  Bodie  Mining  District,  Bodie, 
Mono  County,  California.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors 
held  on  the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  February,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment, No.  one  (1),  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share,  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary*  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montg  m 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Monday,  the  eighteenth  (18th)  day  of  March,  1878,  will 
be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Mon- 
day, the  fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  April,  187S,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.  WM.   H.  LENT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


JUTcCLINTON   MINING    COMPANY. 

Location  of  works,  Bodie  Mining  District,  Bodie, 
Mono  County,  California.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  twelfth  (12th)  day  of  February,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment, No,  one  (1),  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Monday,  tne  eighteenth  (18th)  day  of  March,  1878,  will 
be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday. 
the  ninth  (9th)  day  of  April,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  <y\ 
sale.  WM.   H.  LENT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


f*RO  WN POINT  GOLD  AND  SIL I ER 
^   Mining  Company. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  28th  day  of  January,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment  (No.  33)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  419  California  Street,  Room  28,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fifth  day  of  March,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and  ad- 
vertised for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is 
made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  March,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES  NEWLANDS.  Secreta  ;  . 

Office — Room  28,  419  California  Street,-  San  Francj.-co, 
California. 


A 


i\NUAL  MEETING. 


The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholder-  of  the 
Hale  and  Norcross  Silver  Mining  Company,  for  an  election 
of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  to  serve  the  Company  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  for  such  other  business  as  may  properly  come  be- 
fore the  meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Company, 
Room  58,  Nevada  Block,  northwest  Corner  of  Pine  and 
Montgomery  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
WEDNESDAY.  March  13th,  1S7S,  at  1  o'clock  p.  ...  Ihe 
transfer  book  will  be  closed  on  Saturday.  March  20*  i878,_ 
at  12  Mi,  and  remained  closed  until  after  the 
March  13th,  1878.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Tru -(<_■< 
Francisco,  February  25th,  1878. 

JOEL  F.  LIGHTNLR. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


If  your  dinner-bell  has  lost  its  clapper,  you  can  still 
have  your  napkin-ring. 

A  teacher  says  :  "  In  one  evening  I  counted  twen- 
ty-seven meteors  sitting  on  my  piazza." 

Industry  may  be  the  road  to  wealth,  but  a  person 
won't  see  much  of  the  country  if  he  follows  it. 

An  Omaha  man  rolled  a  barrel  of  pork  two  miles 
through  the  snow,  and  was  caught,  after  all  his  hard 
work. 

The  New  York  Herald  says  that  Senator  Jones  is  a 
"Sitting  Bullionaire,"  and  that  Senator  Sargent  looks 
very  $-ous. 

When  a  man  wants  to  call  a  puppy  he  whistles,  but  a 
c;iri  walks  along  with  her  handkerchief  floating  across 
her  shoulder. 

The  Greenup  Independent  says  there  is  an  editor  in 
Ohio  named  \Vufadam.  How  would  it  be  to  name 
his  baby  Knoll? 

The  Chicago  Journal  says  that  few  people  come 
to  a  stop  at  Colon,  Michigan.  The  period  for  such 
puns  has  expired. 

The  papers  report  that  a  man  went  into  a  furnish- 
ing store  and  stole  a  lot  of  flannel  chest  protectors. 
He  is  a  little  robbin'  redbreast. 

Many  men  who  turned  over  a  new  leaf  on  the  first 
of  January  act  as  if  they  held  their  book  upside  down 
at  the  time. —  1 1  'hitehaU  Times. 

Sunday  School  Teacher — "  Who  was  the  strongest 
man?"  Boy — "Jonah;  because  the  whale  couldn't 
hold  him  after  he  got  him  down." 

A  Western  paper  says  :  "A  child  was  run  over  by 
a  wagon  three  years  old,  and  cross-eyed,  with  panta- 
lets on,  which  never  spoke  afterward." 

A  clergyman  says:  "A  young  woman  died  in  my 
neighborhood,  yesterday,  while  I  was  preathing  the 
gospel  in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication." 

"  When  tempted  to  anger,"  says  a  writer,  "breathe 
a  prayer."  Jes'  so.  When  you  happen  to  stub  your 
toe,  for  instance,  murmur,  "  Now  I  lame  me." 

You  can  get  a  very  good  idea  of  "natural  selec- 
tion," in  its  practical  workings^by  viewing  a  celery 
glass  after  it  has  been  once  around  the  tabic. 

A  good  many  people  tried  to  pick  up  valentines 
from  their  front  door-steps  after  dark,  and  found  them 
to  be  chalk  parallelograms,  made  by  the  mischievous 

boys. 

"A  boy,  on  being  asked  by  his  mother  to  explain 
the  absence  of  certain  cookies  from  the  pantry,  said 
she  would  find  them  credited  in  next  year's  state- 
ment. 

A  man  in  Albany  is  troubled  with  a  strange  mania. 
He  thinks  he  is  a  cancer.  Very  recently  he  nearly 
ate  the  side  of  a  poor  fellow's  face  off,  and  was  then 
locked  up. 

Three  persons  learn  to  chew  tobacco  where  one 
leaves  off.  That's  so  !  We  remember  seeing  those 
three  little  rascals  dividing  that  discarded  cigar  stump 
among  them. 

Among  the  many  Southern  claimants  for  Congres- 
sional relief,  we  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
some  burned-down  blind  asylum  had  applied  to  have 
its  site  restored. 

Two  boys  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  gave  a  tableau  vi- 
vattt  of  William  Tell  last  week.  One  put  an  apple 
on  his  head,  while  another  shot  an  arrow  into  the  ap- 
ple— of  his  eye. 

There  is  a  woman  who  works  among  the  Kennebec 
lumbermen,  driving  logs  down  the  river.  And.  Mr. 
Beecher  says,  "Hurrah!  She  doesn't  believe  "in  a 
miserable  he-rafter." 

Whether  Cook's  creed  is  better  than  Ingersoll's  de- 
pends on  which  would  quickest  withdraw  permanent- 
ly from  circulation  a  lead  half-dollar  with  which  he 
happens  to  get  stuck. 

King  Victor  owed  but  $3,000,000  when  he  died. 
When  the  new  king  said  he  would  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  certain  tradesmen  resolved :  "You 
can't  do  it  at  my  grocery." 

"There's  metre  dactylic,  spondaic, 

There's  metre  for  sigh  and  for  moan, 
But  the  metre  of  all  most  angelic, 
Is,  ' let  the  gas  metre  alone.'" 

The  "Beautiful  Blue  Danube"  waltzes  through 
1,820  miles  of  country  where  one-half  the  people 
never  change  thier  shirts,  and  the  other  half  never 
bathe.     Ta  dumty  tilum,  te  deet  1  te  deet ! 

"Are  you  our  new  nurse?"     Nurse — "Yes,  dear. 
Child — "Well,  then,  I  am  one  of  those  boys  who 
can  only  be  managed  by  kindness ;  so  you  had  better 
get  some  sponge-cake  and  oranges  at  once." 

The  discovery  has  been  made  that  the  world  does 
not  revolve  with  the  same  motion  that  it  did  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  but  it  still  swings  around  fast  enough 
to  satisfy  the  man  with  a  heavy  note  coming  due. 

There  is  a  new  term  for  the  man  who  imperils 
ether  men's  lives  in  mines.     He  is  now"  called  the 
lining  shark."      From  which  we  infer  that  it  will 
"".-■■  ■■.")'  be  said  that  death  loves  a  mining  shark. 


'Wliat  has  Christianity  ever  done  for  man?" 
asked  Bob  Ingersoll  the  other  day  on  a  Western 
train.  "Well,"  responded  a  quiet  old  lady,  "it  has 
prevented  Mr.  Ingersoll  from  being  Governor  of 
Illinois." 

It  is  said  that  Levy,  the  cornctist,  asked  whether, 
according  to  the  laws  of  color,  it  would  be  right  for 
him  to  wear  a  scarlet  necktie  while  he  is  playing. 
Levy,  do  not,  below  your  own  trumpet.  Now,  'pun 
my  word ! 

"  A  vacuum  would  be  the  best  place  for  a  fellow  to 
fall  into,  wouldn't  it,  Bill?  for  then,  you  know,  he 
wouldn't  fall  against  anything."  "  Yes  he  would, 
though,"  stoutly  answered  Bill;  "he  would  fall 
against  his  inclination." 

Obliging — Mistress — "Mary,  has  that  parcel  of 
stationery  arrived  yet  from  the  store?"  Parlor  Maid 
— "  No,  ma'am.  But  I  can  lend  you  a  few  sheets  of 
my  own  note-paper,  if  you  don  t  mind  using  my 
monogram  !  " — Punch. 

"Hurrah!  hurrah!"  cried  a  young  lawyer,  who 
had  succeeded  to  his  father's  practice.  "  I've  settled 
that  old  lawsuit  at  last."  "Settled  it!"  exclaimed 
the  astonished  parent.  "Why,  we've  supported  the 
family  on  that  for  the  last  ten  years." 

Two  Irishmen  were  proceeding  in  company  to  a 
jail-yard  to  witness  an  execution,  when  one  said  to 
the  other,  "  I  say,  Pat,  where  wud  yez  be  if  the 
hangman  had  his  dues?"  "Begorra,"  said  Pat, 
"  I'd  jist  be  walking  down  this  slhreet  alone." 

A  Monroe,  Iowa,  Justice  of  the  Peace  has  ruled  that 
a  father  has  no  right  to  occupy  his  parlor  while  the 
daughter  and  her  beaux  have  possession.  A  young 
man  "bounced"  a  gentleman  from  his  room,  and 
was  locked  up  for  assault,  but  at  trial  was  acquitted. 

■  Davie — "  I  think,  Sajbdy,  we  might  just  hac  anither 
gill." 

Sandy — "Oh,  yes,  I  think  we  should;  but  you 
paid  the  last,  an'  I  hac  nae  money." 

Davie — "  Then,  Sandy,  I  think  we  hae  had  plenty." 

I  call  thee  bird — one  of  the  shrill-voiced  sort ; 
For  'tis  quite  plain  that  music's  not  thy  forte. 
Thou  shouldst  be  feathered,  as  the  vultures  arc — 
You  gel  the  feathers,  I'll  produce  the  tar, 
O  whistler! 

Whenever  you  see  six  bold  boys,  well  laden  with 
snow-balls,  crawling  softly  up  an  alley,  you  can  just 
bet  your  little  pile  there  is  a  small  Sunday-school 
kind  of  a  boy  coming  down  the  street  with  a  basket 
of  marketing,  and  he  is  due  at  that  alley  in  about 
five  minutes. 

Alfonso  married  wcll-th. — Detroit  Free  Press.  And 
his  wife  is  said  to  be  jell-th. — Keokuk  Constitution. 
And  the  sickly  minister  didn't  believe  in  hell-th. — 
New  York  Herald,  Lowell  Journal,  and  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  all  together. — Observe  how  the  man  spell-th. 
—  I  f  'orcester  Press. 

A  youth  who  has  been  reading  dime  novels  gets  off 
this  sort  of  poetry : 

"  Mother,  let  me  be  an  Injun, 
Let  my  blanket  be  of  red ; 
Kill  the  rooster  in  the  barn-yard 
For  a  feather  for  my  head." 

A  New  York  man,  against  whom  proceedings  for  a 
limited  divorce  had  been  begun  by  his  wife,  testified 
that  he  had  to  keep  his  hair  closely  trimmed  to  pre- 
vent his  wife  from  pulling  it  out.  When  a  man  takes 
such  a  mean  advantage  of  his  wife,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  heat  that  she  wants  a  divorce. 

How  busily  the  town  cow  goes 
For  the  fodder  of  her  country  foes — 
She  climbs  into  the  wagon-box 
Regardless  of  the  well-aimed  rocks, 
And  eats  her  fill  of  straw,  the  while 
She  wears  a  peaceful,  pensive  smile. 

A  clergyman  was  preparing  his  sermon  for  Sunday, 
stopping  occasionally  to  review  what  he  had  written, 
and  to  erase  that  which  he  was  disposed  to  disap- 
prove, when  he  was  accosted  by  his  little  son : 
"  Father,  does  God  tell  you  what  to  preach?"  "  Cer- 
tainly, my  child."  "  Then  what  makes  you  scratch 
it  out?" 

A  schoolboy,  being  requested  to  write  a  composi- 
tion on  the  subject  of  pins,  produced  the  following  : 
"  Pins  are  very  useful.  They  have  saved  the  lives  of 
a  great  many  men,  women,  and  children — in  fact, 
whole  families."  "How  so?"  asked  the  puzzled 
teacher.  The  boy  replied  :  "  Why,  by  not  swallow- 
ing them." 

A  little  girl  said  to  her  mamma  on  going  to  bed, 
"I  am  not  afraid  of  the  dark."  "  No,  of  course  you 
are  not,"  replied  mamma,  "for  it  can't  hurt  you." 
"But,  mamma,  I  was  a  little  afraid  once  when  I 
went  into  the  pantry  in  the  dark  to  getacookey." 
"What  were  you  afraid  of?"  "I  was  afraid  I 
couldn't  find  the  cookies." 

A  lady  of  South  Lowell,  N.  C. ,  relates  an  instance 
of  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  While  preparing  to  make 
bread  she  discovered  that  she  was  out  of  yeast,  and 
exclaimed  to  her  daughter,  ' '  I  wish  to  the  Lord  I  had 
a  yeast  cake."  Just  then  the  door-bell  rang.  When 
the  summons  was  answered,  no  one  was  found,  but 
lying  on  the  sill,  neatly  packed,  was  a  single  yeast 
cake. 


The  old  saying  that  some  men  would  want  more  if 
they  had  a  billion  was  exemplified  when  a  Windsor- 
ite  and  Detroiter  got  into  a  dispute  at  the  ferry  dock. 
Said  the  Canadian..  "You  ought  to  be  well  pounded, 
and  I'm  the  man  who  can  do  it  1  However,  I  don't 
understand  the  laws  over  here,  and  don't  want  to  be 
locked  up.  If  you  will  come  oveF  to  Canada  I'll  pay 
your  fare  both  ways  on  the  boat,  buy  your  dinner, 
treat  youto  the  cigars,  lick  you  till  you  can't  squeal, 
and  send  you  home  with  beef  on  your  eyes  1" 

The  American  thought  of  the  proposition  a  while, 
and  then  asked: 

"  If  I  go  over  with  you  will  you  buy  me  a  new  over- 
coat?" 

"I — I — yes,  bythunderl  I  will !"  replied themad 
Windsorite. 

"And  a  suit  of  clothes? " 

"No,  I  wont !     That's  asking  too  much  !  " 

"  Well,  those  are  the  only  terms  I  was  ever, licked 
on,"  calmly  replied  the  other,  "and  yourrejection  of 
them  shows  you  are  all  blow  and  no  fight." 

They  took  it  out  in  jawing. 


A  gentleman  in  Massachusetts,  being  threatened 
with  a  contagious  disease,  said  to  his  little  son,  who, 
in  an  affectionate  mood,  wished  to  embrace  him, 
"You  mustn't  hug  me;  you'll  catch  the  scarlet 
fever."  Willie,  standing  back,  looked  in  amazement 
upon  his  papa,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  pattern  of  pro- 
priety, and  quickly  asked,  "Why,  papa,  who  did 
you  hug?" 

Baby's  portrait : 

A  smooth  and  shiny  head, 

With  tufts  of  golden  spray, 
A  face  of  mingled  white  and  red, 

With  cheeks  where  dimples  play. 
Bright  eyes  that  open  wide, 

The  nose — a  little  pug, 
A  mouth  where  kisses  hide, 

And  twenty  pounds  to  hug. 

"  What  makes  that  noise?"  asked  a  little  boy  on 
the  train  the  other  day.  "The  cars,"  unswered  the 
mother.  "What  for?"  "Because  they  are  mov- 
ing." "What  are  they  moving  for?"  "  The  engine 
makes  them."  "What  engine?"  "The  engine  in 
front."  "What's  it  in  front  for?"  "To  pull  the 
train."  "  What  train?"  "  This  one."  "  This  car?" 
repeated  the  youngster,  pointing  to  the  one  in  which 
they  sat.  "Yes."  "What  docs  it  pull  it  for?" 
"  The  engineer  makes  it."  "  What  engineer?"  "The 
man  on  the  engine."  "  What  engine?"  "  The  one 
in  front."  "What  is  that  in  front  for?"  "  I  told 
you  that  before."  "  Told  who  what?"  "Told  you." 
"What  for?"  "Oh,  be  still;  you  are  a  nuisance." 
' '  What's.a  nuisance  ?  "  "A  boy  who  asks  too  many 
questions."  "  Whose  boy?"  "  My  boy."  "  What 
questions?"  The  conductor  came  through  just  then 
and  took  up  the  tickets,  and  the  train  pulled  up  to 
the  station.  The  last  we  heard,  as  the  lady  wildly 
jerked  the  youngster  off  the  platform,  was:  "What 
conductor?" 

The  driver  of  a  grocer's  delivery  wagon  collided 
with  a  vehicle  driven  by  a  tinsmith,  and  while  the 
grocer's  man  was  not  to  blame  he  patiently  bore  a 
great  deal  of  abuse  from  the  other.  Finally  when  the 
tinner  threw  snow  in  his  face  the  other  put  clown  the 
lines  and  calmly  said : 

"  Have  you  read  what  the  different  clergymen  are 
saying  about  the  non-existence  of  a  place  of  punish- 
ment?" 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

"And  do  you  believe  there  is  a  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone?" 

"No,  I  don't,  and  I  want  five  dollars  from  you  as 
damages." 

"  If  I  believed  there  was  such  a  place  I'd  drive  on," 
slowly  remarked  the  grocer's  man,  "but  as  I'm  purty 
sure  there  ain't,  I'll  give  you  your  dose  nowr  and  keep 
the  books  balanced !  " 

He  did  just  what  he  said  he  would,  in  three  min- 
utes, and  as  he  drove  on  he  began  whistling: 
"There  is  a  happy  land, 
Far,  far  away." 

Definition  of  commercial  terms: 

Bankrupt— A  man  who  gives  everything  to  a  law- 
yer so  that  his  creditors  will  get  it. 

Assignee — Is  the  chap  who  has  the  deal,  and  gives 
himself  four  aces. 

A  Bank — Is  the  place  where  people  put  their 
money,  so  it  will  be  handy  when  other  folks  want  it. 

A  Depositor — Is  a  man  who  doesn't  know  how  to 
spend  his  money,  and  gets  the  cashier  to  show  him. 

President — Is  the  big  fat  man  who  promises  to  boss 
the  job,  and  afterward  sublets  it. 

A  Director — Is  one  of  those  that  accepts  a  trust 
that  doesn't  involve  the  use  of  cither  his  eyes  or  ears. 

Cashier—  Is  often  a  man  who  undertakes  to  sup- 
port a  wife,  six  children,  and  a  brown-stone  front  on 
fifty  dollars  a  month  and  be  honest. 

Collaterals — Are  certain  pieces  of  paper  as  good  as 
gold,  due  and  payable  on  the  1st  day  of  April. 

Assets — Usually  consist  of  five  chairs  and  an  old 
stove;  to  these  may  be  added  a  spittoon,  if  the 
"bust "  ain't  a  bad  one. 

Liabilities — Are  usually  a  big  "  blind,"  that  the  as- 
sets won't  "see"  nor  "  raise." 

A  Note — A  promise  to  do  an  impossible  thing  at 
an  impossible  time. 

Endorser— A  man  who  signs  a  commercial  philo- 
pcena  with  a  friend,  and  gets  caught. 

He  was  a  man  of  cheek,  and  he  generally  gained 
his  end  whenever  he  was  permitted  to  enter  a  house. 
While  traveling  about  the  city  he  wandered  into  a 
house  in  the  southern  part  of  town,  where  sorrow  evi- 
dently reigned.  The  lamp-man,  finding  the  door 
open,  walked  right  in,  and  there  found  a  poor  woman 
in  tears,  with  a  friend  or  two  trying  to  console  her  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  who  lay  dead  in  the  same 
room, 

' '  Can  I  sell  you  my  new  patent  lamp-burner, 
ma'am?"  said  the  vender. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  woman,  between  her  sobs, 
"  I  don't  wish  anything  of  the  kind." 

"Please  let  me  explain  its  beauties,  ma'am,"  he 
said,  "and  I'm  sure  you'll  take  one.  You  see 
this " 

"  But  I  don't  want  it,  sir,"  she  said;  "  I  wish  you 
would  go  away.  Don't  you  see  my  poor  dear  hus- 
band lying  here?    Leave  me  with  my  sorrow." 

"Oh,  yes'm,  and  I  sympathize  deeply  with  you, 
ma'am.  Excuse  me,  I  can't  keep  back  these  tears. 
Oh,  ma'am,  if  you  only  knew  what  a  great  consola- 
tion these  patent  lamp-burners  of  mine  are,  on  such 
occasions  as  these,  you  would  not  be  without  one  a 
single  minute.  Why,  ma'am,  put  one  of  these  in  his 
hand,  and  it  would  light  him  through  all  the  dark  re- 
gions he  has  to  pass  through,  without  any  trouble, 
and  when  you  come  to  die  he  would  hold  the  lamp 
for  you  when  you  go  to  ascend  the  golden  stairs." 

And  that  precious  scoundrel  kept  on  in  that  strain 
until  he  had  sold  half  a  dozen  to  every  female  in  the 
room.     Yes,  he  was  a  man  of  cheek. 


KERAMICS.— CERAMICS. 


THE  NEW  ART. 


T  ADZES    WILL    FIND    A    LARGE 

-^"    assortment  of  the  latest  Reliefs  just   IMPORTED 
from  Europe. 

Elegant  Papeterie  at  prices  lower  than  can  be  purchased 
down  town  at 

MAGAGNOS'    STATIONERY    STORE, 

N.  Wi  comer  Bush  and  Polk  Streets, 


cyO//.V    T.    LITTLE, 

DISCOUNT    BROKER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT, 

And    Dealer   in    United    States,    State,    City,   and  County 
Bonds,  Gas,  Water,  Hank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 

■its  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


$400,000 

To  loan  on  City  and  Country  Real  Estate. 


$250,000 


To  lo; 


i  Gas,  Water,  Hank,  Railroad,  and  other  securitie 


MERCANTILE    PAPER 

Discounted,  and  Money  loaned  upon  all  kinds  of  Collateral. 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE, 

412  Montgomery  Street 


J  ITTLE  &°  CUMMING, 

CARPENTERS    AND    BUILDERS, 

7  Post  Street,  corner  Post  and  Montgomery  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

itST  Estimates  given  on  all   classes  and  styles  of  work. 
General  jobbing  promptly  attended  to.     Offices  and  Stores 

neatly  lilted  up. 


/ 


MPORTANT! 


DR.  MINTIE  WOULD  ANNOUNCE  TO  HIS  MANY 
friends  and  patients  that  he  may  be  consulted  upon  and  will 
treat  all  chronic  disease  ofevery  kind  and  character,  those  of  a 
delicate  nature,  together  with  those  pronounced  incurable  ; 
and  hereby  invites  all  thuse  suffering  to  call  and  talk  with  him. 
It  costs  nothing  to  consult,  and  it  may  result  in  your  recov- 
ery. Dr.  Mintie's  Large  Hospital  Experience  in  Philadel- 
phia as  Resident  Surgeon  peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  intricate  and  complicated  troubles,  and  he 
guarantees  to  cure  every  case  he  undertakes.  The  Doctor 
is  also  sole  agent  for  the  celebrated 

SIR   ASTLEY   COOPER'S 
VITAL    RESTORATIVE! 

The  Great  English  Remedy  for  Nervous  Debility  and  Pre- 
mature Decline  of  Physical  Force. 

THE  VITAL  RESTORATIVE 
Will  positively  cure,  thoroughly  and  permanently^  any  case 
of  Exhausted  Vitality,  or  Nervous  Debility,  either  acute  of 
of  long  standing.  The  Vital  Restorative  is  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific prescription,  is  not  a  quack  nostrum,  hence  perfectly  safe 
to  take  ;  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  supplies  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal column  and  sympathetic  systems  of  nerves  new  force 
purifies  and  enriches  the  blood,  rejuvenating  and  reinvlgor- 
ating  both  mind  and  body.  Thousands,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  can  testify  to  the  great  restoralive  properties  of 
this  really  great  medicine. 

Price,  $3  per  botlle,  or  four  times  the  quantity  for  $10. 
Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  or  C.  O.  D. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Among  those  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  city  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  A.  E.  Mintie,  M.  D., 
whose  offices  are  at  No.  ir  Kearny  street,  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  diploma  from  the  Lying-in  Charity 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia  for  the  treatment  of  female  diseases, 
and  was  Resident  Surgeon  of  the  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  His  great  skill  as  a  physician  has  always 
been  recognized,  and  during  his  practice  in  this  city  he  has 
effected  numerous  curas  of  a  remarkable  character,  so  that 
his  reputation  in  the  profession  has  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  Every  case  which  he  undertakes  to  treat  being 
intimately  known  to  him,  he  is  enabled  at  once  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies,  relieve  his  patrons,  and  secure  their  recov- 
ery'.— S.  F.  Post,  Nov.  3,  1877. 

Office  hours.tio  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.;  evenings,  6  to  8;  Sun- 
days, 10  a.  m.  to  1  r.  M.  only.  CONSULTATION  FREE. 
Thorough  examination  and  advice,  including  analysis  of  the 
urine,  $5.  Address  all  communications  (which  are  strictly 
confidential)  to  A.  E.  MINTIE,  M.  D.f 

(Graduate  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  Resi- 
dent Surgeon  Orthopedic  Hospital),  No.  11  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco  Cal. 


THE  GREATEST  KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 

MEDICINE   IN   THE  WORLD, 

NEPHRETICUM! 

For  Inflammation  of  Kidneys,  Bladder,  Pain  in  the  Back, 
Diabetes,  Bright's  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Try  it !  One  bottle 
will  convince  you  of  its  great  merit.  Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
and  take  no  other.  Everybody  who  uses  it  recommends  it. 
Price,  $1  25P  er  botlle. 


T 


V  THE  NERVOUS 

AND  DEBILITATED. 


DR.  STEINHART'S 
ESSENCE    OF    LIFE 

Cures  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Mental  Weakness, 
and  Premature  Decline,  and  will  restore  Exhausted  Vitality 
positively  and  permanently  without  fail. 

Price,  $3  per  bottle,  or  four  bottles  in  case  for  $10.  Sent, 
secure  from  observation,  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of 
price  or  C.  O.  D.     To  be  had  only  of 

DR.    WELLS,' 

426   Kearny  Street,  San   Francisco,  California,  where  al  1 
communications  should  be  addressed. 


P.  S. — Dr.  WELLS  makes  a  specialty  of  the  above  nerv- 
ous complaintsi  and  can  be  consulted  during  office  hours 
from  0  a.  M.  to  3  P.  m.  daily,  and  6  to  8  evenings.  Sundays 
from  1  to  3  p.  M.  Consultation,  with  thorough  examination 
and  advice,  free. 


A     D.  REMINGTON^ 

[Successor  to  F,  M.  Spaulding  &  Co.] 

PAPER    WAREHOUSE, 

411,  413,  and  415  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

A.  D.  Remington,  New  York. 
F.  M.  SrAULDiNC,    F.  W.  Ainsworth,    San    Francisco 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


rOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD- 

*^  NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Monday,  October  2=d,  iS67,  Passenger  Trains 
will  leave  San  Francisco  from  the  Passenger  Depot  on 
Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as  follows; 

P   o  f)  A.  M.j  Daily,  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy, 

U  *0  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad, 

and  all  way  stations,  making  Stage  connections  at  San 
Mateo  for  Half  Moon  Bay  and  Pescadero  ;  at  Redwood  for 
Woodside,  Searsville,  and  Pescadero ;  at  San  Jose  for  Los 
Gatos  and  Lexington ;  at  Gilroy  for  Los  Banos  and  Fire- 
baugh's ;  at  Sargent's  for  San  Juan  and  Natividad ;  at  Sole- 
dad  for  Paraiso  Springs,  PasoRobles  Hot  Springs,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Buenaventura,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

At  PAJARO  connects  with  the  SANTA  CRUZ  R.   R. 
for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz. 

j  j    OF  A.   M.,   Daily,  for  Menlo  Park 

'      iD      and  Way  Stations. 


O   pr  P.   M.,  Daily,   Sundays   excepted, 

/  *      J      for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  and  Way  Stations. 


j 


I  /I  /ID  P-   M-1   Daily,  for  San   Jose  and 

wir'T'         Way  Stations. 

A    ->r>  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Menlo  Park  and 

^'•J{-/    Way  Stations. 
,!  EXTRA  TRAIN  ON  SUNDAYS  DISCONTINUED. 

A.  C.  EASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of  the 
road  »ill  take  the  cars  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  via  OAKLAND, 
leaving  San  Francisco,  via  Ferry  Landing,  Market  Street, 
at  4  P.  M.,  daily,  and  making  close  connection  at  Goshen  for 
Sumner,  Mojave,  Los  Angeles,  Wilmington,  Anaheim,  Col- 
ton,  and  Colorado  River. 
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ORTH    PACIFIC    COAST    RAIL- 
ROAD. 


.WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Monday  Nov.  5th,  1S77,  the  new,   swift,  and 
elegantly  appointed  steamer, 

SAN  RAFAEL, 
Will  run  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Quentin  (connect- 
ing with  trains  at  latter  place),  as  follows : 
WEEK  DAYS. 


Leave   San  Rafael, 
Quentin  Ferry, 


.  San 


8.00  A.  M.,  12.20  P.  St.,  and 
3.05  p.  M.  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Leave  San  Francisco,  via  San 
Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 
*io.oo  A.  M.  and  4.30  p.  m. 
for  San  Quentin,  San  Ra- 
fael, and  Junction. 
2.00  P.  m.  for  San  Quentin 
and  San  Rafael. 
*The  10.00  a.  m.  boat  connects  with  through  trains  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  intermediate  stations,  and  runs  DAILY. 
Stage  leaves  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Monday 
for  Fort  Ross,  Timber  Cove,  Salt  Point,  Fisk's  Mills,  Stew- 
art's  Point,    Gualata,    Fish    Rock,    Point    Arena,    Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarra  Ridge,  and  Mendocino  City. 
SUNDAYS. 


Leave   San  Rafael,   via  San 
Quentin  Ferry, 


Leave  San  Francisco  via  San 

Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 
'io.oo  a.  M.  and  4.30  p.  m.  for 

San  Quentin,  San  Rafael, 

and  Junction. 

This  is  an  excursion  train  as  far  as  Olema,  and  beyond 
a  regular  train  to  Duncan  Mills. 

DEPARTURES  via  SAUCELITO  FERRY,  DAVIS  ST. 


00  A.  M.  and  3.05  P.  M.  for 
San  Francisco. 


Leave  San  Rafael  week  days 
7.00  a.  M.  for  San  Francis- 
co. Sundays,  4.15  P.  M.  for 
San  Rafael. 


Leave  San  Francisco  week 
days  5.00  p.  M.  for  all  points 
between  Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael.  Sundays,  10.00  a. 
m.  for  all  points  along  line 
of  road. 

THREE-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Tickets  from  San   Francisco,  via  San  Quentin  Ferry,  to 
Duncan  Mills  and  return,  good  from  Saturday  till  Monday, 
Fare  $5. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
The  10.00  A.  m.  boat,  via  either  San  Quentin  or  Saucelito 
Ferry,  connects  with  Excursion  Train  for  Olema. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


S 


AUCELITO  FERRY. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 


On  and  after  Nov.   5th,   1877,   a  swift  and  commodious 
Steamer  will  leave  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m. — R.  R.; 
10.45  a-  m-  1  *3-3°  P-  m-  ;  5-°°  P-  m- — R*  R* 

Saucelito — 8.00  a.  m. — R.   R. ;  9.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m.  ;  4.15 
p.  m.— R.  R. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — 10  a.  m. — R.  R. ;  12  m. ;  a  p.  m.;  4. 30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9  and  11   a.  ib.  ;  i  and  3  p.  m. ;  5.20  p.  m. — 
R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  MORNING  an  extra  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7  a.  m. 

*  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


Q     F.   1VILLEY&*  CO., 

IMPORTERS   AND   MANUFACTURERS   OF 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 
BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.  D.   ROGERS,  Philadelphia, 

C.  S.  CAFFREY,  Camden,  N.  J., 
WOOD  BROTHERS,  New  York, 

H.   KILLAM  &  CO.,  New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


ALSO,   ACENTS   FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 


T\R.  G.  J.  VAN  VLACK, 


4  EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Baldwin. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


/COMMENCING  FRIDA  Y,  MARCH  I, 

1878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 

WILL  LEA  VE  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferrv  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

7  qq    A.    M..    DAILY,     VALLEJO 

/  '  Steamer  (from    Market   Street  Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  and  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  excepted  for  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  only  this  train  will  run  to  Williams'. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.10  P.  M.] 

R  /ID  A-  M->  DAILY,   A  TLANTIC 

U  .  W  KJ  Express  Trail  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 
mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  P.  M 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5.35  p  m.j 

j   qq  P.  M.,   DAILY,   SAN  JOSE 

J  *  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  m.] 

1  Of)  P-  7l/-'   DAILY,   EXPRESS 

^f-'VU     Xrain  (via  Oakland   Ferry)   for    Lathrop,   and 

Sacramento,  Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
"  Santa  Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ton,  and  Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers). Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose 
at.6.55  p.  m.,  and  at  Sacramento  with  passenger  train,  leav- 
ing at  10.45  p-  M->  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
only,  for  Truckce,  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia.  Sleeping 
s  between  Oakland  and  Carson. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  m.] 

/  nn  P.  HI,  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

*-f-  •  ^  ^  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
land, and  Williams'.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  11.10  a.  m.] 

qq  P.  HI,  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

**-/*-'  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Eenicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River  ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  A.  M.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  P.  M.] 

*   7n   P.    M.,   DAILY,    THROUGH 

^j-  *^j  *S  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  A.  M.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.] 
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FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 


FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 
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)     Daily     ( 
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A  6.IO 
P  6.00 

*  10.30  p.  M.,  Sundays  only  to  Alameda. 
To  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  5.00 

.  M. 

To  San  Jose,  daily,  t9-3°  A.  m.,  3.00,  4.00  p.  M. 


TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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10.20 
10.50 
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n.50 
P12.20 
12.50 
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1.50 
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4.20 
4-5° 
5.20 
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Change  cars 
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Oakland. 

4.00 

5-°o 

6.03 
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tChange  cars 
at  East 
Oakland. 

A  6.30 

A  5.40 

A*5.oo 

p*7 . 20 

^8.30 

"J     Daily     ( 

r  Sundays  -j 

A  5.10 

5-5o 

A  5.20 
6.00 

From  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,  10.00,  11.00  A.  M. 

6.00  F.  M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8.10  a.  m. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
A — Morning.         p. — Afternoon. 


THE  CREEK  FERRY  BOAT  WILL  RUN  DAILY 

AS  FOLLOWS: 
From  San  Francisco — 7.15  and  9.45  a.  m.,  12.15,  2-2S< 

-  and  4.10  p.  Mi 
From   Oakland — 8.15  and  10.45  A-  M,i  I,T5»  3*TS'  ant* 

5.00  P.  M. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran. 
dolph,  Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street. 


A.  N    TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


EfRENCH  SA  VINGS 
1  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

411  Bush  Street,  above  Kearney,  San  Francisco. 

G.  MAHE,  Director. 


n/TASONIC  SAVINGS 
iyj-  AND  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.  H.  CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND,  ASTORIA,  Oregon,  LOS  ANGELES, 
SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ,  SAN  DIEGO, 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern  and  Southern 
Coast  ports,  as  follows  : 
Route 

No.  1— Ancon Saturday,  March  2 

No.  2 — Monterey Every  Monday,  at  4  p.  m 

No.  3 — Monterey Every  Saturday,  at  9  a.  m 

No.  5 — Orizaba Friday,  March  1,  at  10  A.  M 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles Wednesday,  March  6,  at  10  A.  M 

No.  5— Orizaba Monday,  March  u,  at  10  a.  m 

No.  6— Los  Angeles Saturday,  March  16,  at  10  a.  m 

No.  5 — Orizaba Thursday,  March  21,  at  io  A.  M 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles Tuesday,  March  26,  at  10  a.  m 

No.  5 — Orizaba Sunday,  March  31,  at  10  a.  m 

For  movement  of  Freight  Boats,  see  Alta  or  Guide. 
PORTS  AT  WHICH  ABOVE  STEAMERS  CALL. 

Route  No.  1— Embraces  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  direct, 
taking  freight  and  passengers  for  Astoria.  Receives  freight 
every  day,  Sundays  excepted. 

Route  No.  2 — Embraces  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
Little  River  (Mendocino),  in  Mendocino  County. 

Route  No.  3 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, steamer  leaves  Santa  Cruz  Sunday  evening,  and 
arrives  at  San  Francisco  Monday,  6  a.  m. 

Route  No.  5 — Embraces  San  Simeon,  Port  Harford  San- 
ta Barbara,  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro,  Ana- 
heim, and  San  Diego. 

Route  No.  7— Embraces  Port  Harford,  Gaviota,  Santa 
Barbara,  San  Buenaventura  (Hueneme  wharf),  Santa  Mon- 
ica, Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro,  Anaheim,  and  San  Diego, 
calling  at  Cayucas  on  return  trip. 

Freight  for  ports  in  Monterey  Bay  and  Oregon  received 
at  Broadway  wharf  every  day.  Freights  for  other  ports  re- 
ceived for  two  days  previous  to  day  of  sailing. 

Where  steamers  are  advertised  to  call  for  passengers  only 
they  also  take  express  matter  and  green  fruit. 

Port  Harford  is  the  landing  place  for  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  Guadalupe,  Lompoc,  etc. 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  the  principal  places  in  the 
State ;  also  to  Arizona,  by  the  cheapest  and  best  routes. 
Stages  and  railroads  make  close  connections  with  steamers 
for  all  the  principal  places  in  the  interior. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  tickets,  call  at  the 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St., 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  io  Market  Street,  San  Frar.cisco. 
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■ICIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


First-class   steamers   with   unequaled   accommodations    for 

passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
Feb.  18th,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C,    PUGET   SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,   Oregon,   on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 


c. 


H.    STREET, 


BOOK,   JOB,   AND   GENERAL 
PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Street, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as 

Cards,  Circulars, 

Bill  Heads,  Envelopes, 

Receipts,  Hand  Bills, 

Letter  Heads,  Notes, 
Orders  of  Dancing, 

Concert  Programmes, 
Bills  of  Lading, 

Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  SLOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc. 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


R.  P.  &.  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 

A  TTORNEYS-A  T-LA  W, 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Building, 

Montgomery  Street,  N»  E.  corner  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
(P.  O.  Bo*  7»t0 


n^HE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Paid  up  Capital $10,000,000  Gold. 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000      " 


DIRECTORS : 
Louis  McLane,  President.      J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-President; 
John  W.  Mackay,     W.  S.  O'Brien,     James  G.  Fair 


Cashier C.  T.  Christensen: 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo.  A.  King 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  bullion. 


EXCHANGE 
On    the   principal  Cities  throughout  the    United   States, 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

New  York  Bankers The  Eank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

London  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 


T 


"HE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 
(Limited.) 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Office 3  Angel  Court. 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Earnings /jo.ooo 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 

Fred'k  F.  Low,  )  . 
Ign,  Steinhart,  ) 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


'THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


Capital $ j,  000,000 

D.  O.  Mills President. 

William  Alvord Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 


AGENTS  — New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand :  London,  China,  japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


TTIBERNIA   SAVINGS 
■Ll  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President ". M.  D.  Sweeney. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Sullivan. 

trustees. 
M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,         P.  McAran, 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer Edward  Martin. 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.     Office  hours  from 

9  A.  M.  tO  3  P.   M. 


s 


'AN  ERA  A  CISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  St.,  corner  Webb  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Deposits 31st  December,  1S7J $S,^.^,yjS  oj 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund ', .      448,233  6q 


directors. 

James  de  Fkemery. President. 

Albert  Miller Vice-President. 

C.  Adolphe  Low, ,  Charles  Baum, 

Erwin  J.  Crane,  Washington  Bartlett, 

Charles  Pace,  -  Denis  J.  Oliver, 

Alexander  Campbell,  Senior. 

Lovell  White Cashier. 

John  Akchhald Surveyor. 

Henry  C.  Campbell Attorney. 

Receives  deposits  and  loans  money  on  real  estate  security. 
County  remittances  may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co..  or 
by  checks  of  reliable  parties  payable  in  San  Francisco,  lul 
the  responsibility  of  this  Savings  Bank  commences  only  with 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  money. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompan;/  l(ie  first 
deposit.     No  charge  is  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

Office  hours,  9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.      Saturday  evi 
6%  to  8. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


CALIFORNIA 


4Tr 


CUT    THIS    OUT!!! 


N~ 


MILITARY    ACADEMY. 


Next  Term  will  Commence  January  2,  1S78. 

REV.  DAVID  McCLURE,  Ph.  D..  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


'THE   BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM, 

A  Preparatory  School  to  the  University. 


Accommodations  for  boarders  first-class,  but  the  number 
for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limited.  The  terms  of  tuition 
for  day  scholars  will  be  made  very  reasonable,  in  order  that 
Ihe  advantages  of  this  institution  may  be  extended  to  as 
many  as  possible.     For  circulars,  address, 

JOHN  F.   BURRIS,  Principal, 

Berkeley,  California. 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


AND   CADET  SCHOOL. 


Next  quarter  will  commence  March  13,  1878. 
For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

No.  24  Post  Street, 

SAN  FRATCISCO,  CAI* 
Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute.  Send  for  circular. 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE,  17  DUPONT  STREET, 

TTOMCEOPATHIC   FREE    DISPEN- 

-'-*      SARY  TO  THE  POOR— 12  Bagley  Place,  next 
to  Hammam  Baths,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 


A.   ROMAN    &    CO 


WHOLESALE  ANE   RETAIL 


Stationers  &  Booksellers 


BLANK   BOOKS 

In  Stock  and  Made  to  Order. 

PRINTING 

Executed  in  the  Neatest  Style. 

BOOK   AND   MUSIC   BINDING 

Executed  with  dispatch. 
SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND   NEW   STATIONERY. 

13"  PRICES  MODERATE.  -®» 
,1  MONTGOMERY  ST..  LICK  HOUSE  BLOCK. 


/' 


OHN  H.  C ARM  A  NY  &»  CO., 

NEWSPAPER,  BOOK,  AND  JOB 

PRINTERS, 

409  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Publishers  of  the  Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review, 

California   Horticulturist,    San    Francisco   Market 

Review  (letter-sheet  form),  Wine  and  Liquor 

Herald  Freight  Circular,  etc.,  etc. 


M  U  LLER'S 

OPTOMETER! 

The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 

^MULLER, 

I  OPTIClIk  J     135  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

I  Near  Eush,   opposite  the    Occidental 
'Hotel. 


AND    DO    NOT    FORGET    TO    MAIL    IT 


"ARGONAUT"   PUBLISHING   CO., 


522  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ENCLOSED    FIND    IN    GREENBACKS, 

$4.00  for  One  Year's $2.25  for  Six  Months' $/.jo  for  Three  Months'' 

SUBSCRIPTION     TO     "THE     ARGONAUT." 

Name 

Post-office 

County State 


SST  Check  with  pen  or  pencil  the  "subscription  desired.     The  amount  of  subscription  may  also  be  forwarded  by 
registered  letter,  money  order,  or  express,  at  our  risk.     Write  name  and  address  plainly. 


GEO.  W.    IRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.    SCOTT.  H.   T.   SCOTT. 


UNION    IRON   WORKS 

(  Founded  1849.)      Post  Office  Box  2128. 

OOR.    FIRST   AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


MANCFACTURERS    OF 

Compressed  Engines, 
Air  Compressors, 

Rock  Drills, 

Portable  Hoisting  Engines, 

Marine  Stationary  and  Portable  Boilers, 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


CONSTANTLY   ON   HAND   AND   FOR  SALE, 

Direct-acting  Pumping  and  Hoisting  Engines, 
Upright  and  Stationary  Engines, 

Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery, 
Blake's  Rock  Breakers, 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps, 

Chlorodizing  Furnaces, 
Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps. 

All  manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
workmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
manufacturers. 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 


T 


HE  STA  TE  INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS $450,000 


Principal  Office,  2i8and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


officers: 
A.  J.  BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CAL' A. 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


Steinway  &  Sons. 

GRAND  IAVERAGE 
95  1-2 

OUT   OF   A   POSSIBLE 
96. 


CAUTION. — One  New  York  Piano-maker  having  not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
but  alsodishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
age of  95  out  of  a  possible  96,  the  Examining  Judges  flatly 
contradicted  him,  and  certify  that  he  reached  an  aveage  of 
90-X  only,  ranking  but  third  on  Square  and  FOURTH  on 
Parlor  Grands. 

Every  Steinway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,  105  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


w- 


AREROOMS,   N.   IV.   CORNER 

KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO, 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


/CALIFORNIA 

PETROLEUM    LANDS. 


O.  H.  BROOKS, 

DEALER    IN    OIL    LANDS    AND    LEASES, 

405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PEMOVED. 

WILLIAM  PATTON,  ARCHITECT, 
No.  411H  California  Street. 


77    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 


No.  413  California  Street. 


BOY  YOUR 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND    OF 

^-^  Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  BOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING    OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
dene  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.    J.    PAILLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND   IMPORTERS, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House,  6S0  Broadway,  New  York. 


RUPTURE 


Crj*lF  RUPTURED,  Send  (it 
once  /or  Dr.  Pierce's  NEW  IUus- 
trateil  Book.    Address, 

Magnetic  Elastic  Teubs  Co. 
609  Sacramento,  St.,  Sao  i'r-eo. 

CURED! 


P     J.  II  'ILK INS  ON,  Dealer  in  all  kinds 

-*-"*  of  WOOD,  COAL  COKE,  etc-  Domestic 
delivered  from  ship  or  yard  for  $10  per  ton.  No.  310  Leav- 
enworth Street,  between  Eddy  and  Ellis. 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 

SHEET  MUSIC.  AT 

BANCROFT, 

KNIGHT  &  COS 

MUSIC    STORE,    733    MARKET   ST. 


RE  DING  TON'S 
FLAVORING    EXTRACTS 

A  HE    THE    PERFECTLY   PURE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH    FRUITS 

Prepared  with  great  care.  They  are  put  up  in  superior 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts. 

Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  are  nearly  so 

cheap. 

Wherever   tested   on    their  _  merits,    they    have   been 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  arc  the 

STANDARD  FJ  VVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind,  and  are 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 

REDINGTON    &    CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NICOLL,   THE  TAILOR. 

(branch  of  new  york), 
506    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 

:i8:KEARNY    STREET. 


H     O 
tr;     > 

Id     " 


PANTS,  made  to  order,  from $4  CO 

SUITS,  made  to  nr(\^r,  from 15  00 

OVERCOATS,  made  to  order,  from 15  CO 

BLACK  DOESKIN  PANTS,  from 700 

WHITE.  VESTS,  from 3  CO 

FANCY  VESTS,  from 6  co 

DRESS  COATS,  from 20  co 

Cloth  sold  by  the  yard.     Any  length  cut. 

-,     :,    P/IONTCOIMERY   AND   iS    KEARNY   STREETS. 


7^   y.  PETTIT  &>  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 

528  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GU  NPOWDER. 


'THE      CA 


A  LIFORNIA     P  O  WDER 

WORKS,  Manufacturers  of 

CANNON,    SPORTING,    MINING, 

.  .  .  -AND..  .  . 

HERCULES    POWDER, 

314  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JN0.  F.  Lohse Secretary. 

Mills  at  Santa  Cruz.     Post  Office  Box  2036. 


/ 


AMES  L.  KING  &»  CO., 


SAN     FRANCISCO 

TRADE      PROTECTION     ASSOCIATION. 


Harry  Pateman- Manager 

hOHN  H,  \'j.  WlLKINS,  Attorney  and ' Commissiotter «J Deeds 
James  L.  King Notary  Public 


!  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  have  reliable  legal  correspondents,  and  make  collec- 
tions, in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Territories.  Par- 
ticular attention  given  to  doubtful  and  desperate  claims. 
Mortgages,  Ground  Rents  and  Interest  Moneys  collected, 
and  Trusts  executed.  Depositions,  Acknowledgments  and 
Affidavits  for  all  the  States  taken  at  our  office. 


REPEKE.NXES  : 


LONDON  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  BANK  (L'dJ, 
BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO., 

Messrs.   HAGGIN  &  TEVIS 


imm% 


VOL.  II.    NO.  g. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    MARCH   9,  1878. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


On  the  17th  of  this  month  there  will  be  presented  in  our 
streets  a  curious  and  anomalous  sight.  Ten  thousand  per- 
sons, all  of  one  nationality  and  one  religion,  having  foreign 
flags,  church  banners,  with  military  companies  in  the  uni- 
form of  foreign  colors,  with  bands  of  music  playing  strange 
airs,  with  priests  in  open  carriages,  will  parade  our  streets  in 
honor  of  an  apocryphal  saint,  whose  birthplace  is  a  matter 
of  doubt  (if  he  ever  lived,)  and  whose  birthday  is  equally 
uncertain. 

And  yet  ever)'  man  in  this  procession,  except  Parson  Fitz- 
gerald, will  be  an  American  citizen,  who  has  forsworn  his 
allegiance  to  eveiy  other  prince,  potentate,  or  power,  and  es- 
pecially to  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Empress  of  India. 

This  spectacle  is  not  only  anomalous,  but  it  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  un-American,  and  ought  to  meet  the  reprehension 
of  every  intelligent  Irish  gentleman  and  the  sincere  and 
earnest  opposition  of  every  Catholic  clergyman. 

We  do  not  deny  the  right  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  a 
saint.  We  only  question  the  good  sense,  the  good  taste,  and 
the  propriety  of  keeping  up  a  festival  that  does  not  commend 
itself  to  Americans,  and  only  serves  to  keep  alive  the  preju- 
dice that  exists,  and  to  perpetuate  distinctions  that  ought 
never  to  be  remembered. 

We  are  very  glad  to  observe  that  very  few  native-bom 
sons  of  Irishmen  indulge  in  this  parade.  We  understand 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  would  like  to  see  the  custom  fall  into 
disuse,  and  that  its  continuance  is  not  encouraged  by  the 
.higher  and  better  class  of  our  adopted  Irish  citizens. 

If  it  is  religious,  it  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the  church.  If 
it  is  patriotic,  we  plainly  declare  ourselves  jealous  of  any 
patriotism  not  American.  If  it  is  political,  we  say  it  ought 
to  be  dispensed  with. 

Irishmen  and  Catholics  keep  alive  the  prejudice  against 
their  nationality  and  religion  by  this  offensive  display  of  both 
upon  St.  Patrick's  day — a  prejudice  that  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans would  desire  to  see  obliterated,  but  which  can  never  be 
so  long  as  we  have  annually  flaunted  in  our  faces  the  sym- 
bols of  a  religion  not  ours,  and  the  emblems  of  a  nationality 
which  Irishmen  profess  to  have  donewith  in  takingupon  them- 
selves the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship. 
The  celebration  of  this  saint's  day  is  at  best  but  a  piece  of 
juggling  politics.  The  Democratic  party  is  a  power  within 
the  State.  The  Irish  are  a  power  within  the  party.  The 
associations  which  alone  send  delegates  for  the  election  of 
officers  of  St.  Patrick's  day  is  a  power  within  the  Irish  vote. 
Delegates  from  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  the 
Irish  Americans,  the  Sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  the  Knights 
of  St.  Patrick,  the  Knights  of  the  Red  Branch,  St.  Mary's 
Temperance  Society,  and  St.  Joseph's  Temperance  Society, 
hold  a  convention  to  manage  this  parade. 

It  is  as  emphatically  and  essentially  political  in  its  charac- 
ter as  any  primary  convention  or  party  caucus.  Every  man 
on  horseback  either  holds  or  wants  an  office.  Every  man 
on  foot  either  wants  an  office  or  public  employment.  The 
Grand  Marshal  of  the  day  desires  to  be  the  next  Democratic 
nominee  for  Sheriff,  and  every  political  Irishman  who  looks 
to  politics  for  a  living,  every  aspirant  for  party  honors  or 
party  loot,  turns  this  procession  into  a  political  pilgrimage. 

In  it  we  shall  see  all  that  portion  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
who  take  active  part  in  political  affairs.  There  will  be  Fa- 
ther Gallagher  and  Father  Spreckles,  Father  Pendergast  and 
Father  Justin;  but,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,- we  will  not 
see  the  Jesuit  or  Dominican  clergy  in  the  ranks. 

We  shall  not  see  in  it  the  best  of  our  Irish  fellow-citizens, 
nor  that  class  among  them  who  possess  the  highest  intelli- 
gence, the  largest  wealth,  and  who  hold  the  best  political, 
professional,  and  social  positions;  and  wre  say  it  with  entire 
respect,  the  procession  will  be  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of 
the  more  learned  and  eminent  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

Any  celebration  of  a  saint's  day  by  public  parade  and 
street  display  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  deprecated,  but  when 
its  religious  features  become  the  mere  mask  and  domino  in 
which  politicians  may  play  their  party  tricks,  we  feel  our- 
selves at  liberty  to  say  we  regard  it  as  altother  un-American, 
and  wish  our  Irish  Catholic  fellow-citizens  would  forego  its 
celebration. 

And  now,  having  had  our  grumble  at  the  serious  side  of 
this  question,  we  will,  in  a  good-natured  way,  dispose  our- 
selves to  enjoy  the  comical. 

At  a  preposterously  early  hour  in  the  morning  we  shall  see 
solitary  horsemen  in  most  incongruous  uniforms— the  sorry 
steed  a  stiff-necked  dray-horse,  the  rider  a  bundle  of  patriotic 
colors,  of  which  the  green  is  most  conspicuous,  with  a  sash 
of  extremist  width,  and  a  rosette  large  as  a  Chinese  gong. 

These  solitary  horsemen  will  dash  up  and  down  the  streets 
like  the  fiery  Sheridan  when  he  bounced  down  upon  his  com- 
mand at  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away;  or  like  Paul  Revere 
as  he  sent  his  reeking  charger  down  upon  the  men  of  Con- 
cord and  Lexington,  to  announce  that  the  war  had  begun; 
or  like  him  who  rode  galloping  his  good  steed  from  Bruges 
to  Ghent.  The  sparks  of  these  fiery-footed  dray-horses  will 
fly  over  our  cobbles  as  if  the  rider  was  really  going  some- 
where and  had  something  to  go  for. 

Little  squads,  awkward  squads,  fractions  of  military  and 
civic  bodies,  will  rendezvous  at  their  places  of  organization. 
Bands  of  music,  with  their  pieces  in  green  bags,  men  in 
shamrock,  green  boughs,  green  rosettes,  green  sashes,  green 
feathers,  all  representing  green  Erin,  will  go  to  and  fro 


through  the  streets,  and  at  about  an  hour  after  time  the  pro- 
cession is  advertised  to  move  it  will  pass  down  our  streets, 
whose  sidewalks  willbe  lined  with  admiring  wives  and  children, 
frocked  and  bonneted  in  green,  with  marshal  and  aids-de-camp 
upon  skeleton  frames  of  horses  with  fantastic  trappings,  all 
green;  regiments  of  Irishmen  with  the  green  above  the 
red;  all  sorts  of  Irish  Guards — Emmett,  MacMahon,  Sarsfield, 
and  Wolftone;  Hibernian  societies,  with  pictures  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, Father  Mathew,  and  the  Pope,  and  all  kinds  of  musical 
instruments,  from  hollow  sounding  brass  to  twanging  catgut, 
all  harmoniously  playing  "  Lanigan's  Ball,"  "  The  Mulligan 
Guards,"  and  "  Muldoon  the  Solid  Man." 

There  will  be  the  inevitable  Car  of  Freedom,  with  the  in- 
dispensable Temple  of  Liberty;  forty-five  freckle-faced  young 
girls  in  fancy  frocks,  all  trimmed  and  sashed  with  green,  will 
represent  the  States  and  Territories,  and  one  poor  forlorn 
pretty  girl,  with  tangled  hair  decked  with  ribbons  and  roses 
of  green,  like  a  sweet  little  republican  angel,  will  sit  up  aloft 
and  hang  on  like  grim  death  to  the  frame  of  the  liberty  tem- 
ple, as  it  goes  jolting  over  the  pavement  which  the  walkers 
in  the  procession  have  so  vilely  cobbled,  under  contracts  of 
the  fellows  on  horseback,  by  means  of  which  the  tax-payers 
have  been  most  desperately  swindled. 

The  procession  will  taper  off  with  with  its  usual  orna- 
mental appendage  of  butcher  boys  driving  butchers'  carts, 
horses  adorned  with  flags  and  green  ribbons,  furniture 
wagons  with  one  poor  horse  dragging  a  dozen  lazy  fellows, 
and  half  a  dozen  one-horse  buggies  bringing  up  the  rear. 

This  splendid  civic  and  military  pageant  will  introduce  a 
Hibernian  verse-carpenter  and  orator  to  some  public  hall, 
the  intellectual  result  of  which  will  be  about  as  satisfactory 
as  the  general  average  of  patriotic  poetry  and  oratory  de- 
livered to  such  audiences  upon  similar  occasions. 

All  the  research  of  history  has  not  yet  determined  whether 
Saint  Patrick  was  bom  near  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  or  near 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  in  France;  whether  his  name  was 
"Maur,"  or  "Succath"  (brave  in  battle);  or  whether  he  first 
saw  the  light  in  373,  387,  or  410  ;  whether  he  lighted  the 
fires  on  Druid  altars  upon  the  slope  of  the  Hill  of  Chariots, 
and  introduced  the  Christian  religion  by  a  miracle  to  take 
the  place  of  heathen  rites. 

That  Saint  Patrick  disposed  of  the  snakes  and  toads  of 
Ireland,  we  are  well  convinced.  In  our  trip  among  the 
Lakes  of  Killamey,  we  passed  up  the  gap  of  Dunloe,  and 
had  pointed  out  to  us  a  dark  pool  in  the  mountain  torrent, 
where  Saint  Patrick,  having  coaxed  the  "varmints"  into  an 
iron-bound  box,  plunged  it  into  the  roaring  torrent,  where  it 
remains  to  this  day,  and  not  a  snake  or  toad  is  now  found  in 
all  the  beautiful  land. 

And  a  beautiful  land  it  is,  all  the  way  from  the  Cove  of 
Cork  to  the  Giants'  Causeway — a  splendid  scene  of  agricul- 
tural wealth  and  beauty ;  a  land  of  rich  and  glowing  color, 
of  emerald  green,  romantic,  pieturesque,  and  charming ;  a 
land  with  a  glorious  history,  once  the  seat  of  learning;  a 
land  of  romance  and  chivalry ;  a  land  that  ought  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  control ;  a  land  of  brave,  cultured  men, 
of  beautiful  women,  now  cursed  by  a  system  of  absenteeism, 
and  by  a  land  tenure  that  is  oppressive,  exacting,  and  unjust. 

If  we  were  Irish,  we  would  hate  England.  We  would  de- 
cry its  wrongs.  We  would  favor  home  rule.  We  would 
protest  with  all  our  eloquence  against  the  laws  of  primogeni- 
ture and  entail,  that  bind  up  its  lands  from  distribution. 

We  would  not  cease  to  fight  against  the  oppressions  of  an 
established  church,  that  taxed  us  for  the  support  of  a  religion 
whose  faith  we  did  not  profess,  and  in  the  worship  of  which 
we  did  not  participate.  We  would  not  sing  the  national  an- 
them of  "  God  save  the  Queen."  We  would  put  the  green 
above  the  red.  We  would  be  an  agitator,  a  Home  Ruler,  a 
Fenian. 

But  if,  being  an  Irishman,  we  had  turned  our  backs  upon 
the  old  sod,  had  forsworn  our  allegiance  to  Great  Britain, 
had  come  to  America — a  land  that  has  no  established 
church,  that  has  no  national  saints — we  would  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Washington,  and  we  would  unite  with  native- 
bom  Americans  in  making  bonfires,  processions,  illumina- 
tions, orations,  and  poems  in  honor  of  that  day  when  the 
Colonies  made  their  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
tyranny  of  King  George,  and  proclaimed  their  separation 
from  the  mother  country. 


The  labor  agitation  fizzles.  The  sand -lot  will,  as  the 
weather  warms,  breed  only  fleas.  The  agitators  quarrel 
among  themselves.  The  Imperial  Caesar,  upon  his  arrival 
from  among  the  Contra  Costa  Gauls,  and  from  the  trans- 
Alpine  plains  of  Santa  Clara,  finds  revolt  among  his  legions; 
his  praetorian  guard  is  in  disorder. 

The  sea  of  upturned  faces  that  greets  his  return,  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  conquest  and  captives  chained  to  his 
chariot  wheels,  is  covered  with  angry  clouds ;  and  the  tor- 
rent of  greasy  palms,  uplifted  to  applaud  his  imperial  utter- 
ances, are  clenched  in  anger.  Military  companies,  forming 
in  anticipation  of  an  appropriation  by  the  Democratic  party 
for  arms  and  horses  and  Gatling  guns  to  defend  themselves 
'from  the  law,  are  quarreling  over  their  rank,  and  the  Irish 
Caesar  seizes  his  shillalah  and  boldly  gives  them  tongue. 

The  mountain  that  has  so  long  struggled  in  the  throes  of 
painful  labor  has  brought  forth  but  a  mouse.  Bones  has 
turned  traitor,  because  he  voted  in  the  Senate  like  an  honest 
man.  The  convulsion  that  threatened  fire  and  burning  lava 
has  turned  itself  into  a  mud  volcano.  The  eruption  has 
spent  itself  in  noisy  words. 


Those  native-bom  American  Democrats,  who,  like  Sena- 
tors Rogers  and  Lewis,  have  fallen  down  to  kiss  the  tracks 
left  in  this  mud  by  the  brogans  and  hob-nails  of  these  igno- 
rant and  criminal  aliens,  should  feel  profoundly  mortified  at 
their  abasement.  If  Kearney  and  Wellock  and  Knight  will 
only  soundly  kick  with  their  bog-shoes,  and  beat  with  their 
shillalahs,  all  these  specimens  of  American  politicians,  we 
will  excuse  them,  and  think  they  have  taught  the  leaders  of 
the  Democracy  a  good  lesson.  Those  Irish- American  poli- 
ticians who,  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  fell  down  before 
this  band  of  ignorant  demagogues,  ought  to  be  branded 
upon  their  foreheads  and  forever  shunned  as  political  knaves 
and  asses. 

Now  that  this  danger  has  passed — thanks  to  the  good 
God  who  sent  us  rain,  gave  labor  and  the  promise  of  abun- 
dant harvest — it  becomes  all  good  citizens,  adopted  and  na- 
tive-born, who  love  the  country  of  their  choice  and  their 
birth,  and  who  look  to  its  laws  for  protection  to  themselves, 
their  families,  and  their  property,  to  consider  this  element  of 
misrule  and  agitation,  and  to  take  means  for  its  future  sup- 
pression by  a  strong  hand. 

"  H.  C.  H.,"  a  correspondent  at  the  New  Almaden  mines, 
writes  :  "  It  is  hardly  fair  to  presume  that  Kearney  &  Co.  are 
greatly  gratified  over  the  result  of  the  late  special  election  in 
Santa  Clara  County.  A  great  many  of  their  statements  have 
been  proved  to  be  both  malicious  and  false,  much  of  their 
talk  as  to  what  they  were  going  to  do  has  proved  to  be  blus- 
ter, and  altogether  it  is  certain  that  they  have  received  one 
check  that  will  prove  but  the  beginning  of  many,  if  measures 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  Almaden  miners  are  adopted  by 
the  men  who  are  insulted  and  disgusted  by  these  unnatural- 
ized and  unnatural  aliens  and  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  who 
are  so  greatly  injuring  the  working-men  whom  they  profess  to 
represent.  Among  other  things  done  by  Kearney  &  Co.  is 
the  bringing  of  these  miners  into  a  prominence  that  they  had 
not  hitherto  enjoyed.  A  few  facts  about  them  and  their  af- 
fairs may  prove  an  agreeable  change :  In  the  Opeji  Letter 
they  are  written  down  as  an  'inferior  set  of  men.'  In  the 
sand-lot  speeches,  so  thoroughly  and  so  foolishly  reported  by 
the  press,  they  are  spoken  of  as  men  who  are  driven  to  the 
polls  like  sheep  to  the  shambles ;  and  the  Alto,  says  they 
were  so  silly  as  to  vote  on  white  paper,  and  not  on  the  legal 
ballot  paper  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  man- 
ager is  represented  as  an  irresponsible  tyrant,  who  overrides 
all  the  laws  of  the  country  and  of  decency;  and  New  Alma- 
den is  described  as  a  cancer  on  the  face  of  the  land,  which 
must  be  destroyed  so  the  land  may  be  saved.  The  charges 
about  compulsory  voting,  intimidation,  petty  tyranny,  etc., 
are  pretty  thoroughly  refuted  by  these  men  themselves.  In 
several  of  their  speeches  the  agitators  announced  their  de- 
termination to  throw  out  the  Almaden  vote,  and  on  the  Mon- 
day when  the  Supervisors  were  to  count  Ehe  vote,  a  few  of  the 
miners  who  could  best  be  spared  from  their  work  went  in  to 
see  the  performance,  and,  if  the  attempt  was  made  to  do 
anything  illegal,  to  prevent  it.  These  miners  were  inter- 
viewed by  the  citizens  of  San  Jose",  by  the  reporters,  and  by 
Kearney;  and  unless  the  latter  is  too  stupid  to  learn  any- 
thing, he  now  knows  of  some  working-men  who  resented 
his  slanders  and  repudiated  his  leadership  for  any  purpose. 
There  was  no  talk  then,  in  the  presence  of  any  of  these  men, 
about  throwing  out  their  votes;  and  the  plain  truths  told  to 
Kearney  and  his  followers,  in  homely  Anglo-Saxon,  must 
certainly  have  most  thoroughly  convinced  them  all  that  these 
quicksilver  miners  are  not  the  kind  of  men  that  are  readily 
intimidated.  That  excursion  will  not  be  without  its  effect. 
At  least  one  series  of  misstatements  have  been  crushed  out. 
Kearney  telegraphed  his  Open  Letter  that  "Almaden  was 
frightened  " — "  Superintendent  of  Guadalupe  here."  Fright- 
ened men  generally  stay  at  home,  and  the  Superintendent 
was  not  there.  The  fact  was  very  apparent  that  this  brag- 
gart, for  once  in  his  short  career,  found  himself  in  a  position 
where  he  was  forced  to  keep  civil,  and  he  looked  and  acted 
as  though  he  wished  himself  safely  out  of  Santa  Clara  Coun- 
ty and  back  on  his  sand-lot,  where  Cornish  and  Mexican 
miners  were  not  so  plenty,  nor  so  persistent  in  their  efforts 
to  teach  him  decency  and  truth.  He  found  he  had  mistaken 
his  men — found  he  knew  nothing  about  them  nor  their  be- 
longings. They  are  a  different  set  of  workmen  from  any 
others  in  the  mines  of  either  California  or  Nevada.  Nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  own  the  houses  they  live  in; 
twenty-five  of  them  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
twenty  years  and  over.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  have 
been  there  over  ten  years.  Eighteen  or  twenty  different  na- 
tionalities are  represented  by  them.  They  have  two  church- 
es, four  schools,  a  Good  Templar's  lodge,  and  two  miners' 
relief  societies.  There  are  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
children  there,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  and 
the  number  of  these  children  attending  the  schools  has 
reached,  the  past  year,  the  very  respectable  figure  of  two 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  Almaden  miners  will 
compare  very  favorably  in  industry,  intellect,  and  moral 
excellence,  with  any  like  body  of  men  in  the  United  States; 
and,  of  all  men  in  the  United  States,  they  are  least  likely 
to  follow  the  leadership  of  any  one  like  Kearney,  or  any 
of  his  people.  There  are  about  five  hundred  men  now 
in  the  employ  of  the  company;  it  would  be  strange  if 
among  them  there  were  not  some  turbulent  and  worthless 
ones.  As  these  are  discovered,  they  are  dischaigsd.  and 
they  go  to  swell  the  list  who  claim  to  have  been 
for  voting  as  they  pleased.'' 
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[CONTINUED   FROM   LAST   Nl'MBER.] 

"  Well,  go  on,"  urged  the  chief. 

"  Well,  the  money  was  gone,  and  the  only  other  person 
that  has  a  key  to  the  safe  is  my  foreman,  Mr.  Stein.  You 
know  Charlie  Stein?" 

"  First  rate." 

"  You  don't  think  he  would  do  such  a  thing?" 

"  I  never  know  what  a  man  would  do  till  it's  done.  Please 
go  on,"  repeated  the  imperturbable  chief. 

"  Well,  sir,  he  had  been  into  the  store  and  had  been  al  the 
safe.  Mr.  Stein  was  then  out  collecting.  I  sent  to  him  in 
the  first  place  for  the  money.  He  sent  back  word  he  hadn't 
taken  any.  I  then  sent  for  himself,  and  he  refused  to  come. 
I  then  came  here." 

"  No  appearance  of  store  or  safe  having  been  tampered 
with  from  time  you  left  till  you  got  back?" 

"  None  whatever.  It  could  not  have  been  much  over  an 
hour  from  the  time  I  left  till  my  clerks  opened  the  store." 

"  Any  other  money  in  the  safe  ? " 

"  Only  a  hundred  dollars  or  so  kept  for  current  uses." 

"That  was  all  right?" 

"  I  believe  so,  sir.    Valney,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  sir,  all  right,"  modestly  confirmed  Mr.  Valney. 

"Had  Stein  an)' authority  to  take  the  money  for  any  proper 
purpose  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  both  he  and  Mr.  Valney  here  have  the  right 
to  handle  money  in  the  safe  that  comes  there  through  ordi- 
nary business  transactions.  Even  if  this  money  had  been 
taken  out  during  banking  hours  I  would  have  thought  Mr. 
Stein  had  assumed  the  responsibility  of  depositing  it." 

"Where  is  Stein  now?" 

"The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  just  going  to  the  San 
Francisco  boat,"  said  Mr.  Valney. 

The  chief  whipped  out  a  heavy  gold  watch,  touched  the 
spring,  and  noted  the  time. 

"  Gentlemen,  keep  your  seats,  please."  He  stepped  into 
the  hall,  and  spoke  through  a  little  wicket:  "  Mr.  Champer- 
ton,  please  send  Officer  Walker  to  me."  An  officer  soon 
presented  himself. 

"  Walker,  do  you  know  Charlie  Stein,  head  salesman  for 
John  Grayson  &  Co.  ? "  asked  the  chief. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do." 

"  Please  ask  him  to  step  down  to  my  office  with  you  right 
away.  Last  seen  aboard  the  San  Francisco  boat,  or  going 
there." 

Officer  Walker  looked  inquiringly  at  his  chief  for  a  few 
moments ;  but  the  chief  not  responding,  he  asked : 

"  Is  it  a  message,  chief,  or  do  you  '  want '  him? " 

"Give  him  the  message,  Walker,  and  stay  with  him.  If 
he  declines  it  as  an  invitation,  then  I  '  want :  him." 

"All  right,  sir."  And  the  officer  walked  out  of  the  office, 
and  out  of  the  jail,  and  down  Front  Street.  As  he  neared  J 
Street,  he  saw  his  man  also  nearing  it  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection.    He  modulated  his  walk  into  a  careless  saunter. 

The  two  soon  afterward  entered  leisurely  the  chief's  pri- 
vate office  together,  followed  by  the  methodical  officer  Cham- 
perton. 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  said  Charlie.  "Mr.  Gray- 
son, how  d'ye  do  ?  Why,  Valney,  your  face  is  long  enough 
for  the  latitude  ofa  camp  meeting.  What's  the  matter?  Has 
the  store  been  burglarized  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Grayson's  safe  has  been  tampered  with  this  morning," 
said  the  chief. 

"  It  has?  Why,  I  don't  see  how  that  could  be.  It  was  all 
right  when  I  opened  the  store  this  morning.  How  could  any 
one  get  into  it  in  broad  daylight  with  the  clerks  all  around  ?'" 

"  Mr.  Stein,"  said  Mr.  Grayson,  coldly,  "  the  safe  was  not 
broken.     It  was  unlocked  and  a  sum  of  money  taken  out." 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Grayson,  there  must  be  some  mistake.  I 
was  at  the  safe  at  seven  o'clock  myself,  and  the  money  was 
all  right  then." 

"  Didn't  you  take  the  money  out  yourself,  Mr.  Stein,  for 
some  purpose  ? "  asked  the  chief. 

"  Why,  no  !     I  sent  Mr.  Grayson  word  I  hadn't." 

"  Mr.  Stein,"  said  Mr.  Grayson,  "  you  are  the  only  other 
person  that  could  have  been  at  the  safe,  and  you  can't  feel 
surprised  that  I  should  suspect — " 

"  What ! "  The  damp  walls  reverberated  to  the  savage, 
short  exclamation,  as  the  reason  of  his  being  sent  for  glanced 
for  the  first  time  through  his  mind.  With  erect  figure  and 
flashing  eye,  he  turned  on  Mr.  Grayson : 

"What's  that  you  say,  sir?  You  'suspect!'  What  do 
you  suspect?" 

"I  suspect,  young  man,"  said  the  fair-faced  merchant,  red- 
dening with  answering  anger,  "  that  you  are  the  person  who 
took  the  money." 

"  By  G — ,  Mr.  Grayson,  if  I  have  worked  all  this  time  for 
you  only  to  be  suspected  as  a  petty  larceny  thief  the  first 
time  you  miss  a  few  paltry  dollars,  I'll  not  waste  any  more 
time  in  pursuit  of  a  character  for  honesty  in  your  employ. 
This  is  you  property  " — dashing  the  collection  bag  of  money 
and  book  of  bills  down  on  the  chiefs  desk.  "Good  morning," 
and  he  turned  fiercely  to  leave,  but  the  soft  hand  of  the  lurk- 
ing Walker  was  on  his  arm  in  an  instant  and  the  chief  started 
to  his  feet. 

"Stand  aside,  Walker,"  said  the  enraged  young  man  with 
a  shove  intended  in  his  anger  to  send  the  offending  officer 
half  across  the  room.  Stein  was  ofa  muscular  and  graceful 
figure,  and  of  a  quick,  fierce  temperament,  that  would  make 
him  a  very  awkward  man  in  a  row ;  but  the  way  in  which 
that  lamb-like  officer  didn't  budge,  and  the  easy,  professional 
dexterity  with  which  he  warped  his  man  right  about  the  face, 
as  he  softly  remonstated:  "Don't  get  excited,  Charlie," 
were  cumulative  proof  of  the  advantage  of  knowing  just 
how  to  do  things.     The  chief  took  his  right  arm,  and  said  : 

"  Mr.  Stein,  keep  cool,  please.  There  is  no  indignity  in- 
tended you.  But  for  the  present  you  must  consider  yourself 
under  arrest." 

Jailer  Champerton  now  stepped  around  in  front  of  the  pin- 
ioned Stein,  and  as  tranquilly  as  if  he  was  reaching  into  his 
own  pocket  for  his  own  handkerchief,  he  unbuttoned  Stein's 
f-oat  preparatory  to  that  invariable  examination  of  the  con- 
sents of  an  incoming  prisoner's  clothing.  He  laid  back  the 
breast-flaps  of  the  prisoner's  coat.  Out  of  the  inner  breast- 
pocket extended  the  top  of.a  big  business  envelope,  with  the 


business  card  of  John  Grayson  &  Co.  stamped  on  the  corner 
of  its  face.  Champerton  took  it  out,  and  laid  it  on  the  desk, 
and  turned  again  to  his  work.  The  impasted  lapel  of  the 
stiff  envelope  rose  slightly,  and  exposed  to  view  the  long, 
narrow,  acute-angled  triangle  of  its  contents — the  delicious 
brown  and  dark  buff  of  gold  notes. 

"  That's  it.  There  it  is  now,  after  all,"  eagerly  exclaimed 
Mr.  Grayson,  and  his  usually  saturnine  young  companion, 
now-  plainly  excited,  reached  out  his  hand  as  if  to  examine 
them. 

"  I  hop  that,  Mr.  Valney," said  the  imperturbable  Champer- 
ton in  imperious  monotone ;  "  that  belongs  to  the  Chief  of  Po- 
lice just  now."  As  the  search  was  completed,  Stein,  who  had 
undergone  it  without  a  struggle,  turned,  wrathful  and  white, 
upon  Grayson  : 

"  Mr.  Grayson,  is  it  I  that  have  suddenly  gone  crazy,  or  is 
it  you?  Do  you  dare  to  say  that  that  money  is  yours,"  point- 
ing to  where  Champerton  was  already  examining  ten  five- 
hundred-dollar  gold  notes,  and  making  a  memorandum  of 
their  numbers. 

"  Most  undoubtedlv  I  say  they  are  mine.  I  can  swear  to 
it" 

"  I  understood  you  to  say  you  didn't  know  the  numbers  of 
the  notes  you  lost,"  said  the  chief. 

"  Neither  I  did,  but — " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Grayson,  you  must  remember,"  said  Champer- 
ton, "  that  there  are  a  great  many  more  five-hundred-dollar 
notes  in  circulation  than  these  ten." 

"  Yes,  but,"  put  in  Mr.  Valney,  with  a  superior  smirk,  "under 
the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  Mr.  Grayson 
could  very  safely  call  upon  our  common  Maker  to  witness 
the  truth  of  his  assertion  that  that  money  is  his." 

Mr.  Champerton  paused  in  his  writing,  and  turning  enough 
to  look  confidingly  up  into  the  gray  eyes  of  the  speaker,  he 
asked,  with  a  bland  imperturbability  of  face  that  a  sheet  of 
iron  might  have  envied : 

"  Let  me  see,  Mr.  Valney ;  you  are  not  suspected  of  having 
stolen  this  money  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  Valney,  swelling  with  an  uneasy  as- 
sumption of  dignity;  "I  thank  God  that  my  character  is  such 
as  to  relieve  me  from  any  suspicion  of  the  violation  of  one  of 
the  most  solemn  commands  of  our  Maker." 

"And  you  are  not  suspected  of  having  lost  this  money?" 

"  I  am  here  as  one  of  Mr.  Grayson's  employe's,  simply," 
answered  Valney,  stiffly. 

"Well,  sir,  we  are  not  convicting  Mr.  Stein  just  now.  We 
are  only  arresting  him,"  and  the  officer  again  bent  over  his 
work.  The  facetious  Walker  gave  the  rebuffed  man  a  sly 
and  playful  poke  in  the  side  with  the  end  of  a  rigid  thumb, 
but  Mr.  Valney  could  not  join  in  that  officer's  evident  appre- 
ciation of  the  jailer's  humor. 

"  Mr.  Stein,"  said  the  chief,  "  Mr.  Grayson  claims  that  this 
money  is  his — wrongfully  taken  out  of  his  safe  this  morning. 
Have  you  any  explanation  to  make?" 

"Only  the  simple  explanation,  sir,  that  the  money  is  mine, 
and  that  it  was  not  wrongfully  taken  out  of  his  safe,"  an- 
swered Stein,  bitterly. 

"  Where  did  you  get  the  money?" 

Stein  thought  a  few  moments,  and  then  said  : 

"  Chief,  when  you  and  your  officers  seize  a  citizen  off  the 
streets,  and  hurry  him  down  here,  and  hold  him,  and  search 
him,  and  find  money  on  his  person,  does  it  necessarily  follow 
that  he  has  stolen  it  if  he  declines  to  tell  where  he  got  it." 

"  Mr.  Stein,  you  are  angry.  It  is  that  we  may  find  the 
real  criminal  that  I  ask.  You  don't  appear  to  appreciate 
your  position.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  boat  this  morning 
Mr.  Grayson  put  ten  five-hundred-dollar  gold  notes  in  his 
safe  and  went  home.  When  he  came  back  they  were  gone. 
You  are  the  only  one  who  was  at  the  safe  in  the  meantime. 
He  sends  to  you  and  you  return  word  you  have  not  taken 
the  money.  You  are  arrested  and  ten  five-hundred-dollar 
gold  notes  are  found  on  you." 

"  Chief,  is  that  so  ?  "  asked  the  prisoner,  with  a  curious  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

"  It  is." 

"  Mr.  Grayson,  do  you  say  all  that  is  so?"  asked  the  young 
man,  turning  to  his  employer,  with  his  anger  merging  into  a 
haughty  contempt. 

"  I  do,"  answered  Grayson. 

"  You  stopped  on  the  way  from  the  boat  to  your  house  and 
opened  your  store  and  safe? " 

"  I  did." 

"And  you  found  there  this  package  of  bills?" 

"  Found  it  ?  No  !  Confound  you,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
I  left  it  there." 

"  I  mean,  sir,  you  found  it  there,  and  left  it  there  too. 
Why  didn't  you  take  it,  then,  without  this  clumsy  effort  to 
take  my  good  name  along  with  it?  " 

"  Damme,  sir,  what  do  you  mean?"  shouted  the  flush-faced 
merchant,  leaping  to  his  feet ;  but  the  heavy  repressive  hand 
of  the  cheerful  Walker  was  on  him  in  a  moment.  "  Don't 
get  excited,  Mr.  Grayson."  And  Mr.  Grayson'continued  in  a 
more  subdued  tone : 

"  No,  I  didn't  find  it  and  leave  it,  sir.  We  appear  to  have 
equally  divided  the  two  things.  I  left  it  without  finding  it, 
and  you  found  it  without  leaving  it." 

The  young  man  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  folded 
his  arms  and  looked  for  a  while  at  his  irate  employer,  with  a 
curious  mixture  of  sorrow  and  surprise  and  scorn. 

"  Mr.  Grayson,  have  you  been  suddenly  smitten  with  some 
devilish  moral  contagion,  or  has  your  whole  life  been  one 
long  and  cunning  lie?  I  would  rather  rot  in  this  jail,  as  a 
suspected  thief,  than  go  forth  as  a  stainless  merchant  with 
the  worse  than  theft  that  must  be  between  your  heart  and  your 
God.  -Sir,  if  you  coveted  the  wretched  money,  why  couldn't 
you  have  taken  it  ?  It  were  surely  a  smaller  crime  than  to 
both  take  it  and  brand  me  with  the  shame  of  the  crime.  Chief, 
that  money,  ten  five-hundred-dollar  gold  notes,  was  paid  to 
me  last  night,  by  me  put  in  that  envelope,  put  in  Mr.  Gray- 
son's safe,  and  taken  out  by  me  this  morning." 

"Then  why,"  asked  the  chief,  "when  you  got  word  to  send 
the  money  up,  didn't  you  explain  that  at  once." 

"  Why,  because,  sir,  the  money  was  mine.  It  was  put  in 
late  last  night,  and  taken  out  the  first  thing  this  morning,  and 
I  had  no  idea  that  any  one  had  seen  it.  Besides,  when  I  was 
asked  to  send  the  money  up,  I,  of  course,  thought  it  was  the 
day's  business  money  usually  kept  in  the  safe,  which  by  some 
mistake  it  had  been  supposed  I  had.  From  the  manner  in 
w-hich  the  message  was  delivered  to  me  I  never  dreamed 
there  was  anything  wrong.     Even  if  I  could  have  suspected 


that  the  man  who  for  several  years  has  intrusted  me  with 
his  business  had  suddenly  concluded  I  was  a  scoundrel,  I 
could  have  hoped  to  be  taken  only  in  a  modest  capacity  ofa 
till  thief,  and  not  to  be  all  at  once  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
criminality  that  is  satisfied  only  with  $5,000." 

"Five  thousand  dollars  is  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
Mr.  Stein,"  continued  the  chief;  "  what  was  it  paid  to  you 
fur?" 

Stein  had  evinced  surprise,  angerj  scorn,  perhaps  even 
grief,  but  nothing  that  could  fairly  be  construed  as  quiet; 
But  this  question  and  its  preface  struck  him  like  a  blow.  He 
dropped  his  eyes  for  a  moment.  He  felt  the  blood  that 
stung  his  face.  He  knew  that  the  eager  eyes  of  Grayson  and 
Valney,  and  the  practiced  eyes  of  the  officers,  were  on  him, 
At  last' he  held  up  his  flushed  face,  and  looking  defiantly  into 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Grayson,  he  said  doggedly : 

"  For  ten  shares  of  Consolidated  Virginia  mining  stock." 

"  You  told  me,  sir,"  broke  in  Grayson,  "  that  you  had  finally 
quit  stock  speculation  last  spring." 

"  And  he  distinctly  stated  last  evening,"  eagerly  affirmed 
Valney,  exclusively  to  Mr.  Grayson,  but  with  a  glance  of 
dread  at  the  unappreciative  jailer,  "that  he  had  no  Consoli- 
dated Virginia  stock." 

"  I  know  I  did,"  said  Stein. 

"  The  highest  call  yesterday,  Mr.  Stein,  for  Consolidated 
Virginia  was  four  hundred  and  seventy,"  said  Champerton. 

"  I  know  it,  sir,  but  the  person  to  whom  I  sold  was  eager 
to  obtain  shares  for  more  than  the  prospective  profits  of  the 
present  rise,  and  I  had  determined  either  to  get  five  hundred 
dollars  a  share  for  it  or  lose  it  all  if  it  went  down  again.  S.p 
he  paid  me  that  to  get  them." 

"And  who  did  you  sell  to? "asked the  chief. 

"  I  don't  know  the  man's  name.  I  never  saw  him  before, 
but  I'd  know  him  again  if  I  saw  him.  I  met  him  last  night 
by  appointment  at  the  depot.  He  was  going  through  on  the 
Virginia  City  train." 

"  How  did  you  make  an  appointment  with  a  man  you  had 
never  seen  before,  and  whose  name  even  you  didn't  know?" 

"  Well,  it  was  this  way  :  I  was  at  the  Bay  about  a  month 
ago,  and  went  one  forenoon  to  the  morning  board.  I  was 
talking  with  some  men  about  Con.  Virginia,  and  perhaps  I 
said  something  that  suggested  I  had  some  shares,  for  when 
I  left  I  was  followed  by  a  young  fellow  whom  I  know  only 
by  the  name  of  Tommy.  He  told  me  if  I  had  any  shares  I 
wanted  to  seH  he  could  steer  me  to  where  I  could  get  a  good 
deal  more  for  them  than  in  the  market.  I  said  I  wanted 
$500,  and  he  laughed  at  me  and  left.  Last  Saturday  night 
this  young  man  Tommy  came  to  my  room  and  asked  me  if 
I'd  unload  then.  I  said  'Yes,  for  $500.'  After  a  little  chaff, 
ing  he  agreed,  and  told  me  to  be  at  the  train  last  night,  and 
that  a  young,  tall,  and  slender  man  would  get  off,  and  that 
I'd  know  him  by  his  white  face  and  heavy  black  moustache. 
I  objected  that  the  description  was  not  sufficient.  '  Oh,'  says 
Tommy,  'you'll  knowr  him;  you'll  think  he's  Duke  Alexis,  or 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  or  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  some  of 
them  blokes.'  'But  what's  his  name ? '  I  asked.  Tommy 
says  '  You  never  mind  his  name ;  call  him  Darkhorse';  that'll 
catch  him.'  So  I  went  down  last  night  and  stood  by  the 
train,  and  a  tall  young  man,  such  as  he  described  got  off  and 
looked  around.  I  thought  it  must  be  the  one ;  so  I  stepped 
up  near  him  and  said, '  Good  evening,  Mr.  Darkhorse? '  He 
drawled  'Ah,  you're  the  C.  V.  young  man.  Step  this  way, 
please.'  We  came  down  under  a  gaslight,  and  he  asked 
'Are  you  all  ready,  as  arranged  with  Tommy?'  I  told  him 
I  was.  '  Very-  well,'  says  he,  '  I  won't  detain  you,'  and  he 
took  out  a  breast  pocket-book,  and  counted  me  out  ten  five- 
hundred-dollar  gold  notes.  I  handed  him  the  certificates. 
He  looked  at  each  one,  placed  them  in  his  book,  saluted 
with  his  hand,  said  '  Adios  estranjero,'  and  turned  and  went 
into  a  sleeper,  and  I  went  to  the  store,  put  the  bills  in  that 
envelope,  locked  it  up  in  the  safe,  and  went  home,  and  to 
bed." 

"  Did  you  take  the  numbers  of  the  bills?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  did  not." 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  while,  and  the  chief  and  the  jailer 
interchanged  a  few  indistinguishable  mutterings.  Then  the 
chief  turned  again  to  the  prisoner  : 

"  Mr.  Stein,  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  you  may  insist 
upon  being  taken  immediately  before  a  magistrate  and  ex- 
amined?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  what's  the  use  until  I  find  Darkhorse,  if  I 
ever  find  him." 

"  Oh,  much  use.  There  can  be  a  sufficient  statement  of 
the  case  to  enable  the  magistrate  to  fix  your  bail,  and — " 

"  Bail !  Ha-ha-ha  1 "  laughed  Stein,  with  a  white,  and 
bitter,  and  pained  face.  "That's  very  good,  chief.  And 
who'll  give  bail  for  the  penniless  thief  caught  in  the  very  act 
of  stealing  his  employer's  money." 

"There's  no  use  talking  that  way,  Stein.  Out  of  all  your 
friends  you  can  surely  find  many  who  will  become  your  se- 
curity." 

"  And  out  of  all  my  friends  there  is  not  one  whose  security 
I  would  accept.  I  '11  give  no  bail  till  the  law  sends  me  out 
to  my  fellow-men  clean  and  whole,  or  completes  this  cursed 
business  by  sending  me  out  an  ironed  convict." 

Two  hours  later  the  police  headquarters  were  deserted 
except  by  Jailer  Champerton.  But  he  was  no  longer  the 
brusque,  much-occupied  officer  of  the  morning.  He  was  a 
pleasant-faced  gentleman  that — unmindful  of  the  prisoner 
who  with  white,  pained  face  pressed  in  his  hands,  crouched, 
stunned,  sullen,  and  defiant,  in  a  corner  of  the  big  cell — stood 
in  a  semicircle  of  cats  and  tossed  them  by  turns  bites  of  their 
breakfast  out  of  a  paper  parcel. 

"Here,  Sangalli,  here's  a  fish. _Here  you,  Stone,  though 
you  don't  appear  to  be  very  sick,  still  I  think  I'll  have  to  call 
in  Dr.  Awlie.     Here — " 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  brisk  little  footstep  across  the 
threshold,  and  the  officer  looked  around. 

[COKTIKUED   IS   NEXT  NL'MBER.] 


Nineteenth  century  vulgarity  seems  to  be  creeping  into 
Spanish  manners.  For  a  week  before  the  recent  royal  mar- 
riage the  wedding  corset  of  the  young  Queen  was  exhibited 
in  a  shop  at  Madrid.  Thousands  went  to  see  it  No  courtier 
"protested  against  the  show  of  this  intimate  garment.  Three 
thousand  four  hundred  francs  was  the  price  marked  on  the 
royal  corset,  which  was  of  white  satin,  embroidered  with 
seed  pearls  and  Valenciennes.  M'lle  Heilbronn,  who  is  sing- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  Ayuntamento,  at  $1,000  a  night, 
went  to  see.it,  and  ordered  one  exactly  like  it 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


A  SHIFTING  WORLD. 


I  rose  in  a  dream  of  morning — 

Sublimely  I  rose — and  far 
Earth's  planet  revolved  beneath  me, 

Faint  lit  by  the  morning  star 
Gleaming  fair  upon  China.     Pagodas 

Reflecting  the  spirit  of  man, 
Light,  graceful,  took  shape  in  the  shadows ; 

But  their  idols  perverted  the  plan. 

Fell,  dismal,  unmeaning,  unholy, 

To  the  clay  of  their  temples  a  clod  ; 
Then  questioned  my  spirit :    Can  this  be 

The  aim  of  the  man  for  the  god? 
What  is  industry,  art,  to  a  nation 

So  senseless,  degraded  as  this? 
But  before  I  could  answer,  the  planet 

Rolled  on,  and  the  starlight  'gan  kiss 

The  picturesque,  grand  fanes  of  Buddha 

In  the  realm  of  the  storied  Mogul, 
Still  fresh  with  the  wild  pagan  glory 

Long  centuries  could  not  annul ; 
But  the  men — cowering,  gaunt,  famine-stricken, 

Caste -fettered,  despondent,  and  wan; 
Could  this  be  the  storm  that  crushed  Asia? 

I  asked.     But  the  planet  rolled  on. 

Beneath  me  there  slowly  passed  Persia, 

And  Buddha  to  Allah  gave  way, 
And  the  curves  of  the  temples  grew  rounder; 

But  the  ruler  in  luxury  lay, 
And  the  men  felt  the  scourge  of  unbridled, 

Blind  power  from  an  ignorant  throne, 
Lived  hopeless,  and  died  in  their  squalor 

Unhelped.     But  the  planet  rolled  on 

Where  the  dark  orange -groves  of  Damascus 

Throw  out  the  white  streets ;   where  the  trees 
That  were  blazed  and  left  standing  by  Hiram 

Fringe  Lebanon  still ;   where  the  breeze 
Of  the  desert  moans  sadly  o'er  Judah, 

The  Christ's  and  the  Lawgiver's  home, 
And  the  ark  of  the  faith  of  the  nations 

Until  Syria  yielded  to  Rome, 

Then  Stamboul  passed  into  the  vision. 

With  the  round,  giant  dome  of  its  pride; 
Now  Christian,  now  Islam,  outstanding 

All  creeds,  like  the  stones  in  its  side — 
For  the  Turk  won  it  well ;   the  Sclavonian, 

Content  with  the  crescent,  lived  on — 
Till  to  flatter  some  peacock  ambition 

It  fall.     But  the  planet  rolled  on 

Until  Germany  rose  with  the  morning, 

Right -hearted,  and  steadfast,  and  true, 
Looking  square  in  the  eyes  of  the  daylight ; 

And  France  in  her  comeliness,  too, 
Rose  thrifty  and  vigorous ;   England 

Smote  steel,  gathered  gold,  nourished  bone, 
For  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  nations — 

Who  knows?    But  the  planet  rolled  on 

Till  the  ocean  that  spreads  beyond  Atlas, 

Sharp  scourged  by  the  winds  into  foam, 
Tossed  a  kiss  to  ihe  stars  of  the  morning 

From  each  crest  of  its  billows ;   and  Home, 
With  long  leagues  of  a  continent  coast-line. 

Her  broad  panorama  unfurled. 
As  fair,  with  stream,  forest,  and  mountain, 

As  the  lands  of  the  Eastern  world. 

Earth  smiled  into  homesteads ;   broad  rivers 

Bore  down  their  rich  freights  to  the  sea ; 
Wide  prairies  called  out  for  the  ploughshare, 

The  roan,  and  the  children  to  be. 
Last,  a  range  of  white  peaks  passed  beneath  me ; 

I  heard  the  waves  wash  as  they  broke 
On  the  strand  of  our  own  Western  Ocean 

In  this  Land  of  the  Sun — and  I  woke. 
San  Francisco,  March  6,  1878.  Robert  U.  Milne. 


SCRAPS  OF  EARLY  HISTORY.-II, 


By  John   Nugent. 


There  was  no  civil  marriage  between  Rosina  and  the  late 
King  of  Italy.  Hence  "claims"  she  can  have  none  what- 
ever, since  the  law  does  not  recognize  religious  ceremonies; 
and  as  Victor  Emmanuel  made  no  will,  she  can  only  receive 
what  the  present  King  may  choose  to  give  her,  though  she  is 
said  to  have  amassed  a  great  many  jewels,  which  of  course 
remain  in  her  own  possession.  She  never  was  or  could  be 
addressed  as  "  Maesta,"  nor  was  she  ever  seen  at  any  one 
of  the  Courts;  the  hatred  and  scorn  felt  for  her  by  the  royal 
family  are  thoroughly  shared  by  the  nation.  She  is  a  by- 
word of  contempt  and  detestation.  To  such  a  strength  do 
these  feelings  rise  that  her  son,  Mirafiori,  is  blackmailed  in 
any  club  he  tries  to  enter,  is  insulted  openly  in  the  army,  and 
is  scarcely  received  in  any  society,  though  he  has  married 
one  of  the  &zr///-enriched  Larderels.  I  know  not  how  your 
correspondent  can  have  fallen  into  so  strange  an  error  as  to 
speak  of  Rosina's  offspring  as  born  after  the  Queen's  death; 
they  were  born  before^  as  everybody  knows,  and  being  adul- 
terine children,  Victor  Emmanuel  could  never  subsequently 
legitimatize  them.  The  scandal  and  shame  that  the  Countess 
of  Mirafiori  has  caused  to  Italy  have  been  hideous;  not 
from  her  relationship  to  the  King,  but  from  the  excesses  and 
open  scandals  of  her  own  ways  of  life.  Her  extravagances, 
to  use  a  mild  word,  have  cost  millions  to  Italy,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  her  name  culminated  in  the  association  of  it  with 
the  Manteyazza  trial,  not  in  the  law  courts,  indeed,  but  on  all 
the  tongues  of  the  whole  country.—- Edmund  Yates  hi  Lon- 
don World. 


Stirring  times  at  Naples.  Patti  went  there  the  other  day 
"  attended,"  and  they  refused  her  admission  at  the  best  hotel. 
She  took  a  tiff  in  consequence,  sulked  with  the  whole  city, 
and  would  not  rehearse  for  the  performance  at  the  San 
Carlo.  There  was  a  very  general  impression  that  she  was 
going  to  be  hissed  on  the  first  night  from  all  parts  of  the 
house  ;  but  she  sang  so  superbly — it  was  the  Traviata — that 
they  were  ready  to  bear  her  in  triumph.  The  next  day  the 
committee  of  the  theatre  went  to  see  the  Mobile  to  pay  her 
the  unusual  honor  of  a  visit  in  state.  She  refused  to  see 
the  committee;  shewae  still  in  the  sulks,  though  Naples  was 
out  of  them.  Again  there  was  a  general  expectation  of  a 
noisy  scene  in  the  theatre,  and  again  Patti  soothed  the  savage 
breast  by  the  power  of  her  song — this  time  in  the  Barbiere. 
She  dwelt  so  long  on  one  note — in  the  scene  in  which  Rosina 
spells  her  own  name — that  the  unhappy  baritone  who  accom- 
panied her  had  to  pause  for  breath  three  times.  Naples  has 
given  up  trying  to  sulk  with  her  now,  while  she  on  her  part 
disdainfully  levies  about  ^600  in  tribute  from  the  captive  city 
every  time  she  sings. 


I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  in  all  the  world  a  climate  so 
thoroughly  delicious  as  that  of  Western  Texas.  On  the  San 
Felipe  and  Turkey  Creek  I  have  experienced  the  heat  as 
high  as  102  degrees  in  the  shade;  but  there  was  no  conse- 
quent debilitation  or  lassitude.  I  love  to  dwell  upon  the 
memory  of  the  former  stream,  on  which  we  encamped  for 
two  weeks,  to  recruit  our  animals,  both  equine  and  bovine. 
There  was  abundance  of  grass,  wood,  and  water,  and  hunt- 
ing such  as  I  have  never  enjoyed  anywhere  else.  The  San 
Felipe  is  a  cold,  clear  stream,  which  issues  from  a  round  well- 
like spring  on  the  plain,  and  travels  rapidly  down  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  its  source.  The  little 
valley  through  which  it  runs  is  studded  with  timber,  with 
rarely  picturesque  openings  and  vistas;  and  this  timber  har- 
bors an  immense  number  of  black  bear,  deer,  and  wild  tur- 
keys. The  trees  are  vocal  with  the  song  of  the  wild  mock- 
ing-bird; the  stream  is  alive  with  fish  and  its  edges  with  ter- 
rapin; the  water  is  cold  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  enterpris- 
ing bather  in  a  short  time  in  the  hottest  summer  day.  Rid- 
ing down  two  miles  from  camp  in  a  furiously  hot  sun  to  a 
little  bend,  where  the  pebbly  shingle  invites  our  hot  feet  by 
its  moist  coolness  and  the  over-arching  trees  made  a  refresh- 
ing shade,  we  would  shed  our  dusty  garments,  and  tying  a 
wild  grape-vine  across  the  stream,  from  tree  to  tree,  and  ly- 
ing across  it  on  our  chests,  let  the  cool  current,  in  its  impet- 
uous course,  buffet  us  into  the  most  delicious  state  of  beati- 
tude and  freshness.  Then  clothing  ourselves  and  mounting 
in  an  ecstatic  condition  of  reinvigoration,  we  would  lope  back 
to  camp  in  the  cool  evening,  starting  several  wild  turkeys  by 
the  way,  but  never  running  them  down.  They  are  mon- 
strously fleet  of  foot,  those  birds,  alternating  their  foot 
exercise  with  short  flights,  which  seem  to  relieve  the  fatigue 
of  the  race,  as  a  horse  sometimes  breaks  into  a  canter  to  ease 
him  in  his  trot.  It  needs  an  expert  sportsman  and  a  fleet 
horse  to  run  down  a  wild  turkey,  and  yet  they  are  very  easily 
bagged  in  the  way  they  generally  are  killed.  We  used  to  go 
down  of  an  evening  to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Felipe,  where  it 
empties  into  the  Rio  Grande,  and  camping  in  a  clump  of  tall 
trees,  wait  till  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn  appeared  in  the 
East.  Then,  between  our  vision  and  the  sky,  would  appear 
along  the  larger  limbs  a  line  of  dark  objects — the  turkeys, 
that  had  come  home  at  night-fall,  quietly  roosting.  There 
was  no  need  of  haste.  Each  man  selected  his  bird,  and  at 
the  report  down  flopped  a  fat  gobbler,  without  disturbing  the 
equanimity  or  repose  of  his  neighbor;  and  thus  the  slaughter 
would  go  on  until  the  overladen  horses  groaned  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  victims.  Then  a  joyous  return  to  camp  before 
the  sun  was  half  an  hour  high;  a  broiling  of  poults  and  a 
stewing  of  the  two-thirds  grown  birds;  a  nip  of  "Old  Com- 
missary "  for  an  appetizer,  and  a  breakfast  off  those  birds, 
with  a  little  broiled  bacon,  cut  thin  as  tissue  paper;  pones  oi 
fine  white  bread,  baked  to  a  nicety,  and  aromatic  coffee 
served  in  tin  cups.  We  scorned  milk  or  cream  for  an  excel- 
lent reason — it  was  not  to  be  obtained  within  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles. 

Once  or  twice  the  contents  of  our  larder  were  varied  by 
the  flesh  of  the  black  bear  that  had  fallen  by  the  rifle  of 
some  enterprising  hunter;  nor  did  this  delicacy  fail  of  ap- 
preciation. The  meat  is  very  fine — incomparably  more  pal- 
atable, more  tender,  and  better  flavored  than  that  of  the 
grizzly.  The  fat  is  easily  digested,  and  is  esteemed  by 
hunters  as  much  of  a  delicacy  as  the  tail  of  the  beaver  or 
the  hump  of  the  buffalo.  Fitzgerald — well  known  on  the 
Western  frontier  as  one  of  the  most  gallant  soldiers  of  for- 
tune that  ever  sought  adventure  and  found  a  grave  in  Texas 
in  her  early  struggles,  a  bosom  friend  of  Colonel  Hays,  with 
whom  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  many  a  desperate  cam- 
paign (Brant  Seguine  remembers  him) — was  accustomed, 
after  killing  a  black  bear,  with  which  the  woods  of  Texas 
then  abounded,  to  cut  out  the  fat  and  wind  it  round  his 
waist.  Getting  to  camp,  he  would  broil  and  feast  upon  it 
with  exceeding  relish.  By  the  way,  talking  of  black  bears, 
Peter  Brady,  the  accomplished  guide  and  woodsman  men- 
tioned in  my  last  article,  was  known,  on  a  starving  expedi- 
tion, to  eat  a  whole  cub  in  one  night.  He  is  a  native  of 
Washington  City.  He  is  now  sheriff  of  one  of  the  counties 
of  Arizona,  lives  at  Florence,  and  is  a  deservedly  prosperous 
man.  And  again,  talking  of  grizzlies,  do  you  know  the  Cal- 
fornia  Indian  will  not  eat  the  meat  of  that  animal?  I  was 
down  at  the'Tejon  in  1853  on  a  hunting  expedition  with 
Hays,  Caperton,  Ned  Beale,  Fred  Kerlin  (poor  fellow!  he 
was  afterward  blown  up  at  the  same  time  with  Captain 
Seely  on  a  little  steamer  at  San  Pedro),  and  Aleck  Godey, 
the  famous  guide  and  voyageur,  who  was  with  Fremont  in 
that  terrible  "defeat"  in  the  South  Pass,  in  1S4S,  and  who 
went  back  to  Taos  and  brought  assistance  to  the  remnant  of 
the  famishing  party,  who  were,  on  his  return,  already  feeding 
on  each  other.  One  of  the  party  had  killed  a  grizzly,  and 
visiting  the  hut  of  a  christianized  Indian — who  had  lapsed 
from  grace,  by  the  way — I  invited  him  to  come  to  camp  and 
eat  some  bear  meat.  He  declined,  saying  that  Indians  did 
not  eat  bear  meat.  I  asked  him  why,  and  he  replied :  "  Be- 
cause they  are  our  relatives  " — son  nitestros  ftarientes.  I 
think  Joaquin  Miller  somewhere  mentions  a  kindred  super- 
stition and  tradition  among  the  northern  Indians.  The  foot 
of  the  grizzly  is  excellent ;  to  me  the  other  parts  are  as  rank 
as  the  flesh  of  a  prairie  dog,  and  that,  except  to  a  starving 
man  or  an  Indian,  is  an  abomination. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  our  camp  on  the  San 
Felipe.  The  two  weeks  of  our  jocund  sojourn  there  will 
ever  be  marked  in  the  records  of  my  memory  with  a  white 
pebble.  As  if  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  our  luxurious 
life,  one  of  the  teamsters,  an  experienced  bee-hunter,  dis- 
covered within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  camp  an  enormous 
quantity  of  wild  honey  in  a  tall  tree,  which  he  cut  down, 
having  tracked  a  bee  to  its  top;  and  there  was  enough  of  the 
delicacy  to  supply  our  own  and  several  other  messes  for 
weeks — for  a  delicacy  it  is,  rare  and  transcendent.  What 
the  wild  turkey  is  to  the  tame,  and  what  the  black-tailed 
deer  of  New  Mexico  and  Eastern  Arizona  is  to  the  wretched 
stag  that  languishes  captive  in  a  park,  such,  and  infinitely 
superior,  is  wild  honey  to  that  which  is  hived  in  a  nefarious 
receptacle,  that  under  infamously  false  pretenses  holds  itself 
forth  as  the  home  and  castle  of  the  deluded  creatures  who 
return  from  day  to  day  from  their  toilsome  quest  among  the 


shrubs  and  flowers,  and  deposit  their  sweets  in  those  vile 
traps  avaricious  hands  have  fashioned  to  rob  them  of  the 
precious  hoard  they  lay  up — as  they  suppose — to  supply  their 
winter  needs. 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  melllficatls  apes. 

Hymettus  ought  to  have  been  located_in  Western  Texas, 
instead  of  Attica. 

But  we  had  to  leave  this  delightful  camp  at  last,  and  jour- 
neying, on  crossing  Devil's  River,  so  named  by  Colonel  Hays 
from  its  tortuous  and  deceptive  course,  and  its  bleak  and 
barren  surroundings  (I  have  crossed  it  eight  times  in  the  space 
of  a  mile),  the  Nueces,  the  Pecos,  and  innumerable  smaller 
streams,  we  came  at  length  to  a  bend  in  the  Rio  Grande, 
about  eighty  miles  below  El  Paso — not,  however,  till  we  had 
penetrated  the  famous  Gomez  Pass,  so  named  from  the  In- 
dian chief  I  have  before  mentioned.  Near  this  pass,  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  Whiting,  on  his  return  from  his  reconnoissance 
of  a  road  to  El  Paso,  encountered  Gomez  with  a  band  of 
eighty  Apaches.  Whiting's  party  numbered  seventeen. 
The  appearance  of  the  Indians  was  so  sudden  Whiting  had 
no  time  to  make  elaborate  preparation  for  their  reception. 
Wood  and  water  were  not  within  reach;  so,  leading  their 
horses  down  into  the  bed  of  a  dry  arroyo  where  the  little 
party  would  have  the  bank  as  a  breastwork,  they  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  foe.  The  Indians  circled  around,  whoop- 
ing and  reconnoitering  the  position  of  the  little  band,  but  they 
evidently  disliked  to  come  within  short  range  of  the  rifles, 
the  muzzles  of  which  showed  themselves  on  the  top  of  the 
bank;  and  drawing  off  suddenly  they  camped  at  a  distance 
of  about  four  hundred  yards.  Whiting's  party  made  them- 
selves as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and 
having  some  water  remaining  in  their  gourds  they  did  not 
suffer  much.  Strict  watch  was  kept  during  the  night,  which, 
to  their  surprise,  passed  without  any  attempt  at  attack. 
Soon  after  daybreak  a  single  mounted  Indian  rode  over  from 
the  hostile  camp,  making  peaceful  signals  by  patting  the  top 
of  his  head  three  times  with  his  open  palm.  Whiting  met 
him  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  arroyo,  and  was  in- 
formed in  broken  Spanish  that  Gomez  wished  a  parley  with 
the  chief.  He  immediately  mounted  and  went  over  to  the 
Indian  camp,  not  without  some  misgivings  on  the  part  of  his 
men  that  treachery  was  intended.  He  found  Gomez  mounted, 
and  the  Indians  preparing  to  break  camp.  The  chief  was 
morose  and  supercilious,  and  while  Whiting  was  talking 
threw  his  leg  carelessly  over  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  and 
began  to  tie  his  moccasin,  looking  at  Whiting  at  times  with 
a  scornful  smile,  and  maintaining  an  attitude  the  most  galling 
and  insolont.  The  officer  told  him  that  he  was  aware  his 
party  was  vastly  outnumbered,  and  cut  off  from  wood  and 
water,  but  before  falling  they  would  empty  many  an  Apache 
saddle,  and  if  they  should  be  slain  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment would  bitterly  avenge  their  death.  Gomez  replied 
that  the  arm  of  the  government  was  not  long  enough  to 
reach  him,  and  he  did  not  fear  it.  -  Still,  he  did  not  care  to 
kill  the  party,  as  they  were  not  sufficiently  large  game  for 
him ;  that  Whiting  and  his  men  might  go  in  peace.  The 
lieutenant  bade  him  good-bye,  to  which  he  only  replied  by 
an  insulting  gesture,  and  Whiting  rode  off  furious.  As  long 
as  he  lived  he  never  forgave  the  savage  for  his  cool  inso- 
lence, and  he  declared  if  he  ever  could  get  hold  of  him  he 
would  hang  him  without  mercy.  It  was  never  clearly  under- 
stood why  Gomez  did  not  attempt  to  molest  the  party,  unless 
that  he  knew  he  would  lose  too  many  of  his  warriors.  He 
was  a  daring  and  bloodthirsty  savage.  Every  September — 
the  Indian  moon  —  with  his  band  of  howling  and  merciless 
brutes,  he  would  swoop  down  from  his  mountain  fastnesses 
on  the  unfortunate  people  of  Chihuahua,  indulge  in  whole- 
sale murder  and  pillage  until  glutted  with  both,  then  hasten 
back  to  the  mountains  laden  with  spoil  of  ever)'  description, 
driving  the  stolen  horses  and  cattle  before  him,  and  carry- 
ing off  the  young  women  and  boys  into  slavery.  Gomez  has 
been  known  to  ride  into  the  town  of  Chihuahua  at  night,  dis- 
mount at  the  door  of  a  bar-room,  enter  and  call  for  liquor, 
and,  having  lit  his  cigarrito,  ride  off  again  unmolested,  al- 
though fully  known  and  identified.  Many  stories  were  rife 
at  this  time  of  his  astounding  audacity,  and  his  ferocious  and 
sanguinary  deeds.  He  was  finally  suppressed,  I  think,  by 
Mike  Chevalier,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Colonel  Hays' 
captains,  who  lived  in  Stockton  in  early  days,  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  died  there. 

It  was  on  this  march  I  first  met  General  Joe  Johnson,  then 
Major  in  the  Engineer  Corps.  He  was  then  one  of  the  most 
soldierly  looking  gentlemen  the  eye  would  love  to  rest  upon. 
In  the  saddle  he  looked  taller  than  his  actual  height  Slen- 
der waisted,  broad  shouldered,  straight  limbed,  erect  and 
graceful — his  forehead  high,  broad  and  massive;  firm  clean- 
cut  lips;  his  face  covered  with  a  crisp  jet-black  beard,  he 
presented,  in  this  last  respect,  a  singular  contrast  to  his  ap- 
pearance when  I  last  met  him  in  New  York  since  the  war. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  all  the  soldierly  bearing  remained;  but 
hair  and  beard  were  white  as  driven  snow.  Baldy  Smith,  as 
his  friends  loved  familiarly  to  call  him,  was  the  very  reverse 
of  Johnson  in  personal  appearance.  Jolly,  ruddy-complex- 
ioned,  full-faced,  bald,  of  course,  even  at  that  time — stout  of 
build,  a  hard  rider,  and,  with  all  his  fun  and  frolic,  most 
painstaking  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Johnson  ranked 
Smith,  who  was  associated  with  him  in  running  the  Texas- 
Mexican  boundary  line;  but  the  most  affectionate  relations 
obtained  between  the  two  officers,  and  the  relations  have  not 
been  interrupted  by  the  antagonisms  bred  of  the  war.  There 
is  a  little  bit  of  unpublished  history  connected  with  General 
Joe  Johnson  related  by  an  officer  high  in  command  under 
Sherman  on  his  "march  through  Georgia,"  and  vouched  for 
by  him  as  authentic.  It  is  that,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news 
in  Sherman's  camp  of  Johnson  being  relieved  from  command 
of  the  opposing  forces,  with  one  accord  a  shout  went  up  from 
Sherman's  officers.  Commissary  whisky  flowed  without 
stint,  the  majority  of  those  warriors  got  gloriously  boozy,  and 
all  agreed  that  now  the  way  was  open  to  the  sea. 

0f  the  other  officers  on  the  march  to  El  Paso,  the  one  who  at- 
tained greatest  celebrity  was  Major  Van  Dorn.  He  ended,  by 
a  most  unhappy  death,  a  brilliant  career  in  the  Confederate 
service.  In  person  he  was  very  small,  always  carefully,  al- 
most nattily,  dressed.  Though  vain,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
meritorious  officer,  and  was  liked  by  everybody. 

We  parted  with  the  army  officers  twenty-five  mi^s  above 
El  Paso,  and  fording  the  Rio  Grande  above  Dorian. ^turned 
our  steps  due  west  toward  California. 


Suggestion  by  an  egg-eater  I  "  Un  ceufs  good 
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San  Francisco,  March  7,  1S78. 

My  friend  Brown  took  a  mean  advantage  of  my  illness  last 
week.  Not  only  did  he  ruthlessly  and  savagely  pull  to 
pieces  my  friends,  but  with  characteristic  cussedness  he 
pitched  into  his  own  —  the  only  redeeming  feature  his  com- 
munication had.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  you  printed 
it — at  least  I  was  until  I  reflected  on  the  superabundance  of 
cynicism  your  editorial  room  contains.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  I  apologize  to  society  for  Brown's  unseemly  con- 
duct, his  outrageous  statements,  and  his  wickedly  malicious 
words.  Now  that  Lent  has  set  in  it  is  natural  to  look  for- 
ward to  dull,  or  at  least  quiet  times.  My  experience  has 
been  that  there  is  really  more  enjoyment  in  the  Lenten 
season  than  any  other — more  quiet  little  dinner  parties,  re- 
ceptions, and  even  dances  in  a  quiet  way.  Being  forbidden 
to  a  certain  extent,  they  are  all  the  more  enjoyable  —  and 
what  more  natural?  There  are -many  who  object  to  any 
amusement  at  all  during  Lent;  but  these  people,  I  fear,  are 
in  the  minority,  for  during  this  season  the  theatres  are  better 
attended  than  during  any  other,  and  the  Park  is  crowded 
daily,  the  weather  permitting.  I  hear  that  the  young  ladies, 
or  rather  some  young  ladies,  of  the  Palace,  are  fixing  even- 
ings, during  the  season,  for  the  reunion  of  their  young  friends. 
The  ostensible  reason  for  such  reunions  is  conversation  fran- 
caise — a  capital  thing,  no  doubt,  and  very  exhilarating,  but 
I  doubt  whether  the  idea  will  be  carried  out  a  In  lettre.  I 
have  often  attended  these  reunions,  where  to  speak  French 
was  supposed  to  be  the  object  in  view.  They  would  last  but 
a  few  short  minutes — I  mean  the  French  conversation  part 
of  them — and  something  easier  would  follow,  plain  English 
and  dancing  for  instance.  But  these  reflections  are  not  in- 
tended to  discourage  the  young  ladies  of  the  Palace  in  their 
well-meant  efforts  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  intend  showing  them 
my  high  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  French  by  attending 
assiduously  all  their  reunions.  The  young  lady  who  "looked 
like  a  fairy,"  and  was  dressed  in  pink,  and  not  in  blue — do 
you  understand  ? — gave  a  reception  to  her  friends  last  Mon- 
day evening.  It  certainly  was  "  the  event  of  the  season  "  at 
the  Palace.  Six  large  rooms,  beautifully  ornamented,  were 
devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  guests,  who  began  to  arrive 
early — a  good  idea,  and  left  late — a  still  better  idea.  Being 
a  resident  of  San  Jose1,  at  least  most  of  the  time,  the  lady  in 
question  is  not  "universally  known"  as  some  are,  you  know, 
and  consequently  it  can  not  be  said  that  all  of  our  fashion- 
ables— I  mean  extra-fashionables — were  present,  although  I 
noticed  many  distinguished  guests,  and  some  remarkably 
handsome  and  well-dressed  ladies.  Miss  C,  daughter  of  the 
Senator,  I  meet  everywhere,  and  was  not  disappointed  on 
this  occasion.  She  looked  better  than  usual.  Her  younger 
sister  is  very  pretty,  and,  although  quite  young  and  a  recent 
debitta?ite,  seems  to  be  perfectly  at  home  in  a  ball-room.  The 
D.  family  (of  California  and  Leavenworth  Streets)  was  well 
represented,  and  the  young  ladies  were  among  those  who 
were  most  admired,  and  received  abundance  of  attention. 
Miss  E.,  of  Sutter  Street  (between  Leavenworth  and  Hyde), 
was  prettily  attired,  and  looked  exceedingly  handsome.  She 
generally  dresses  plainly  and  in  exquisite  taste — and  the 
''beautifully  simple"  was  especially  noticeable  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  don't  remember  ever  having  seen  so  many  new  faces 
— faces  I  never  saw  before.  ;Tis  a  general  complaint  among 
old  society  people  (I  don't  mean  old  in  years)  that  most  of  the 
familiar  faces  have  disappeared,  while  new  ones  are  seen 
every  day.  If  some  of  the  "old  faces"  don't  return,  or  the 
"  new  ones  "  stop  appearing,  there  will  be  but  few  left  of  the 
gay  set  of  1S70  to  1S75.  The  Misses  A.,  of  the  "  Grand," 
gave  their  already  announced  reception  on  the  2Sth  ult. 
That  it  was  a  grand  affair,  I  doubt  not.  It  was  fully  as  en- 
joyable and  well  attended  as  the  "Palace"  reception.  The 
D.  fancy  dress  ball  (Bush  and  Hyde)  last  Friday  was  an 
elegant  affair,  I  hear.  As  it  was  given  for  the  benefit  of 
young  people  I  was  not  invited — and  yet  I  am  not  old,  by 
any  means;  at  least  I  don't  think  so.  I  know  some  young 
ladies  who  were  present,  who  are  my  seniors  by  a  large  ma- 
jority ;  consequently  I  consider  myself  "  snubbed  "  in  not  re- 
ceiving an  invitation.  The  G.:s,  of  Pine  Street,  gave  a  recep- 
tion last  Tuesday  evening,  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
Mrs.  M.,  daughter  of  Mr.  G.,  seems  to  be  the  picture  of  con- 
tentment, while  Mr.  M.  (whom  some  consider  the  handsomest 
man  in  town)  is — as  he  ought  to  be — truly  proud  of  his  youth- 
ful bride.  They  are  now  keeping  house  on  Clay  Street,  and 
are  perfectly  happy — malgri  tout.  The  Misses  G.  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  young  ladies,  and  looked  very  pretty 
on  this  occasion — as  on  all  others.  The  amateur  theatrical 
entertainment  on  Clay  Street,  last  Monday  evening,  was  im- 
mensely enjoyable.  I  had  not  seen  the  young  ladies  since 
their  return  from  New  York.  How  they  have  changed — 
Miss  C.  in  particular,  who  has  all  the  "dash"  and  ways  of 
our  New  York  young  ladies.  Really,  I  would  not  have  recog- 
nized her.  Strange,  how  a  short  emigration,  or  coming  in 
contact  with  an  entirely  strange  people,  will  change  a  person. 
The  ladies  and  officers  of  the  Presidio  gave  an  informal  hop 
last  Thursday.  We  have  been  expecting  another  full-dress 
affair,  but  the  roads  are  in  such  bad  condition  that  there  are 
not  many  who  would  take  the  chances  of  traveling  the  route 
twice  in  a  single  evening.  As  regards  the  "  musicales  "  so- 
lely las  been  anticipating,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  they 

:rs  indefinitely  postponed — probably  till  next  year.  I 
;r  that  this  unfortunate  delay  is  owing  to  a  still  more  un- 
gate event — the  illness  of  Mr.  P.,  the  Misses  P.  natur- 


ally being  unable  to  attend.  Mrs.  T.  is  still  in  town,  and  ex- 
pects to  return  to  Eureka  during  the  next  fortnight.  Her 
sister,  Miss  C,  will  accompany  her.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham 
and  party  have  arrived  safely  in  New  York,  after  a  rather 
tedious,  but  otherwise  pleasant  trip.  Mr.  L.  is  under  special 
treatment,  and,  consequently  knows  little  of  his  future  move- 
ments, as  in  this  respect  he  has  to  follow  the  advice  of  his 
physicians.  1  hear  that  the  Menlo  Park  mansion  is  sold,  or 
to  be  shortly.  What  a  pity  !  Who  can  fill  that  now  vacant 
chair? — who  can  preside  with  so  much  grace  and  ease  ? — who 
can  take  the  place  of  those  we  were  once  accustomed  to 
meet  at  the  threshold  ?  How  things  do  change,  and  in  so 
short  a  time.  "  Belmont  "  has  lost  its  much-loved  liege,  and 
now  who  is  to  be  the  future  lord  of  "  Menlo?"  And,  speaking 
of"  Menlo,"  brings  back  to  my  memory  Ord,  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  the  leading  spirit  in  that  most  agreeable  circle.  I 
always  met  him  there.  His  dry  wit  and  humor  was  appreciated 
by  all — himself,  apparently,  excepted.  I  hear  he  has  met  with 
success  in  the  East  He  was  poor  as  long  as  he  remained 
in  San  Francisco.  It  was  crflained  that  he  should  not  be 
with  us  long,  and,  as  the  story  goes,  he  traveled  overland 
in  an  emigrant  train — this  noble  scion  of  England's  noblest 
house.  Who  does  not  remember  the  grand  calico  ball  at 
Union  Hall,  when  Ord  entered  the  ball-room  with  his  ulster 
on  and  a  gingham  umbrella  under  his  arm.  How  people 
stared,  and  were  amazed  !  From  that  night  Ord's  reputation 
was  made,  and  as  an  "  original "  and  a  "  wit "  society  has  not 
seen  his  equal  since.  And  speaking  of  wit  reminds  me  of 
a  couple  of  verses  that  were  inclosed  in  the  envelope  you 
forwarded  me  the  other  day.  They  are  signed  "  A  Blarsted 
Britisher,"  and  are  two  impromptu  toasts — prompted,  it  is 
said,  by  Samuel  L.  Thellar's  brewing  of  a  bowl  of  punch. 
They  read : 

A  health  to  Sam  Thellah,  that  jolly  good  fellah 

What  mixes  the  liquah  so  nice ; 
He  calls  on  a  geramon  to  hand  him  a  lemon, 

And,  quantum  sit/.,  drops  in  the  spice. 
Then  in  this  good  liquah,  which  we  will  drink  quickah 

Than  any  old  topah  would  guess, 
We  pledge  this  Sam  Thellah  (that  jolly  good  fellah), 

And  wish  him  "long  life  and  success." 

To  Mrs.  Thdlcr,  who  sings  with  much  nuectness  and  expression: 
And  here's  to  his  wife,  the  joy  of  his  life, 

Whose  voice  is  replete  with  such  feeling 
That  his  heart  alone's  not  entranced  by  its  tone, 

But  the  hearts  of  his  friends  it  is  stealing. 

While  speculating  as  to  the  writer  and  sender  of  these 
lines,  I  happened  across  a  remembrance  that  only  a  few 
evenings  ago,  over  a  glass  of  this  same  fragrant  beverage,  a 
lady  blandly  informed  me  that  "The  Only  Jones"  was  about 
to  leave  us,  and  that  no  more  letters  from  him  would  appear 
in  the  ARGONAUT.  "Because,"  she  said,  "we  have  found 
him  out.  He  has  an  appointment  abroad,  and  left  the 
other  day  for  Liverpool  on  a  sailing  vessel — goes  way 
around  the  Horn.  Poor  fellow!  how  I  pity  him."  I  pre- 
sume the  lady  I  refer  to  has  since  discovered  her  mistake. 
"  The  Only  Jones  "  is  still  on  terra  fir  ma,  while  Horatio  the 
suspected  is  really  dancing  on  the  dark  blue  sea.  By  the 
by,  how  much  is  that  appointment  as  "Honorary"  worth? 
and  will  Horatio  arrive  there  in  time  for  the  opening  day? 
I  doubt  it.  The  Palace  is  disconsolate  over  the  fact  that 
"Brother  Willie"  and  all  the  family  have  left  for  Europe — 
gone  to  play  the  grand  in  a  foreign  land.  And  this  reminds 
me  that  there  has  been  another  emigration  lately,  with  very 
lively  preliminaries.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  all  I  know, 
so  the  simple  but  aggravating  outline  must  suffice  :  The  party 
of  the  first  part  is  our  friend  who  is  so  fond  of  "  nice,  quiet, 
exclusive  little  dinners,"  and  it  was  one  of  these  select  little 
affairs  that  came  very  near  finishing  him  up.  He  was  dining 
with  the  lady,  when  the  husband — recently  returned  from 
abroad — suddenly  slipped  into  the  room  and  popped  a  re- 
volver shot  into  the  don  vivants  forehead,  just  about  where 
he  generally  parts  his  hair.  Being  in  a  private  residence 
out  of  town,  the  affair  was  at  once  hushed  up.  The  wounded 
man  was  excused  from  his  business  by  the  announcement 
that  he  had  brain  fever.  This  subterfuge  having  been  dissi- 
pated by  the  gossips,  it  was  then  given  out  that  the  unfortunate 
man  had  attempted  suicide ;  but  finally  the  real  cause  of  the 
trouble  leaked  out,  and  as  soon  as  the  scalp-wound  admitted 
the  patient  was  shipped  abroad — the  irate  husband  having 
announced  his  intention  of  killing  him  on  sight  But  this 
has  so  little  to  do  with  what  may  properly  be  termed  "  soci- 
ety," that  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  having  mentioned  it,  and 
never  would  have  done  so  had  the  daily  newspapers,  with 
their  accustomed  enterprise,  anticipated  me.  So  to  change 
suddenly  the  subject,  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  an- 
other bit  of  verse  which  has  been  sent  me — with  a  purpose, 
evidently.  It  is  entitled  "  OestEgal"  and  signed  "  France." 
Here  it  is : 

Ah,  well !  what  matters  it  now  ? 
'Tis  all  the  same  to  you  and  to  me  ; 

For  neither  gives  a  moment,  I  trow, 
To  the  memory  of  what  used  to  be. 

We  pass  each  other  upon  the  stair, 
We  meet  at  night  in  the  crowded  hall ; 

A  careless  nod  or  a  smile  is  there, 
A  touch  of  the  band,  and  that  is  all. 

Ah,  well !  man's  heart  is  fickle,  I  know, 
And  woman's  will  wander — 'tis  not  strange. 

Night  must  follow  the  sun's  hot  glow, 
And  the  story  of  earth  is  change,  still  change. 

So  we  meet  on  the  stair,  we  meet  in  the  hall, 

Nor  vainly  sigh  over  fate's  decree  ; 
A  fading  memory,  that  is  all, 

Now  pictures  the  past  to  you  and  me. 

I  hear  that  Lieutenant  B.  and  bride  are  soon  to  return  to 
this  city  from  the  Islands.  Unfortunately,  they  will  not  re- 
main long  with  us,  as  he  will  have  to  report  at  headquarters. 
Our  navy  friend,  of  the  Palace,  wants  to  know  who  Brown 
referred  to  as  having  visited  all  the  courts  of  Europe  ?  Why, 
who  can  it  be  but  yourself,  dearest  ?  Rumor  whispers  the 
engagement  of  Mr.  K.  (not  Mr.  Lock  !)  to  Miss  H.,  daughter 
of  the  Judge.  Did  I  hear  correctly?  If  so,  "our"  con- 
gratulations. Brown's  statement,  in  his  last  letter,  that  I 
intended  to  give  currency  to  certain  gossip  regarding  a 
California  lady  abroad  was  made  entirely  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. The  information  is  a  secret  with  me,  and  will 
remain  so,  although  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  am  the 
only  knowing  one.  But  Brown  shall  not  force  me  into  any 
scrapes.  Hoping  that  as  a  journalist  as  well  as  a  gossip  I 
am  improving,  I  still  remain  The  Only  Jones. 


LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  GAY  SEASON, 


Entertainments  in  Washington. 


Washington,  March  1,  1S78. 
The  last  entire  week  of  the  season  (only  two  days  of  pleas- 
uring being  allowed  us  next  week)  will  open  brilliantly.  Mrs. 
Sherman  (wife  of  the  General)  has  been  receiving  on  Tues- 
days at  the  Ebbitt  House,  but  expects  to  return  to  St.  Louis, 
her  home.  Her  daughter  will  remain  as  the  guest  of  the 
family  of  Judge- Advocate  General  Dunn.  General  Sherman 
will  remain  and  enjoy  the  gay  season.  He  and  his  wife  are 
as  happy  a  married  couple  as  ever  lived  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury together,  yet  two  persons  who  hold  opinions  more  radi- 
cally opposed  can  not  be  found.  Each  jests  merrily  about 
thinking  differently  from  the  other.  Mrs.  Sherman  says  of 
her  husband :  "  He  always  was  independent  about  every- 
thing and  always  will  be."  She  tells  me  their  love  affair 
began  as  children  when  she  was  five  and  he  ten,  and  they 
used  to  play  together,  and  his  activity  was  her  special  ad- 
miration. He  caught  rabbits  and  did  everything  in  the  way 
of  boyish  sports  better  than  all  the  other  boys,  she  says.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  as  happy  a  marriage  will  result  from  the 
engagement  formally  announced  yesterday  of  General  Sher- 
man's niece,  Miss  Lizzie  Sherman,  and  Senator  Cameron,  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  announcement  took  no  one  by  surprise, 
as  the  engagement  has  been  discussed  as  a  probability  for 
several  weeks.  But  then  the  gentleman  in  the  case  has  been 
(a  la  Tilden,  let  me  say)  announced  as  engaged  to  first  one 
handsome  lady  and  then  another  ever  since  he  came  to 
Washington,  as  Secretary  of  War.  He  is  a  tall,  fine-looking, 
supple-figured  man  of  forty-five,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional directory.  He  has  a  plentiful  suit  of  iron-gray  hair, 
which  his  youthful-looking  face  and  keen,  bright  eyes  sug- 
gest is  prematurely  whitened.  He  has  a  very  handsome 
daughter  about  the  same  age  as  the  young  lady  to  whom  he 
is  betrothed,  and  report  says  he  has  seven  children.  Miss 
Sherman  is  one  of  the  young  ladies  whom  I  mentioned  in 
my  last  letter  as  being  considered  one  of  the  beauties  of 
Washington  this  winter.  Last  winter  was  her  first  season  in 
society,  and  she  was  then,  as  she  is  this  year,  the  guest  of 
her  uncle,  John  Sherman,  now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
To  her  the  favorite  line,  "  Queen  rose  in  the  rosebud  garden 
of  girls,"  is  specially  applicable,  as  her  bright,  fresh  com- 
plexion at  once  suggests  the  tints  of  a  half-blown  pink  rose. 
Her  dark  hair  falls  naturally  in  loose  curls  on  her  forehead, 
and  a  pair  of  dark,  melting  brown  eyes  dance  with  the  frank, 
innocent  enjoyment  of  an  unspoiled  nature  to  whom  the 
world  is  a  very  bright  place.  The  matrimonial  engagement 
which  is  to  ally  the  two  families  which  have  so  long  held  first 
places  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio — the  Camerons  and  Sher- 
mans— was  first  formally  made  at  a  lunch  party  given  to  about 
seventy-five  ladies  by  the  wife  of  Secretary  Sherman  yester- 
day. The  fiancee,  who  was  assisting  her  aunt  in  entertain- 
ing the  guests,  was  overwhelmed  with  congratulations.  The 
lunch  was  one  of  the  handsomest  in  all  its  details  of  the  many 
elegant  parties  of  a  similar  description  given  this  winter.. 
Those  who  have  complained  of  a  lack  of  brilliancy  in  official 
entertainments  this  season  should  have  attended  Mrs.  Hayes1 
last  reception.  It  was  as  bright  a  scene  as  was  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  White  House.  All  the  parlors  were  open  to. 
visitors,  and  the  gas  was  lighted  everywhere.  The  conserva- 
tories which  are  now  full  of  bloom — azaleas,  camellias,  hya- 
cinths, and  tulips  are  blossoming  together — were  open,  and  the 
perfume  of  hyacinths  was  noticed  all  over  the  house.  Mrs. 
Hayes  and  her  assistants  stood  in  the  East  Room,  just  back 
of  the  central  chandelier,,  where  its  light  fell  full  upon  their 
radiant  faces  and  elegant  toilets.  The  widow  of  ex-President 
Tyler  stood  next  Mrs.  Hayes,  publicly  assisting  at  a  White 
House  receptionfor  the  first  time  probably  since  her  husband 
was  President.  How  many  associations  that  room  has  for 
her,  both  of  pleasure  and  pain  !  It  was  while  walking  with 
her  there  at  one  of  the  levees  that  President  Tyler  first  whis- 
pered words  of  love  to  her.  That  was  on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1844,  so  that  yesterday  was  almost  an  anniversary  cele- 
bration for  Julia  Gardiner  Tyler.  It  was  in  the  East  Room, 
too,  that  her  father,  a  few  days  after  that  memorable  evening, 
was  laid  a  corpse  with  other  victims  of  the  Princeton  disaster. 
It  was  in  the  same  room  in  June  of  the  same  year  that  she 
held  her  wedding  reception  as  the  bride  of  President  Tyler. 
Mrs.  Tyler  and  Mrs.  Hayes  are  not  unlike  in  style,  and  each 
had  her  black  hair  combed  over  her  ears  yesterday.  Mrs. 
Hayes  wore  white  silk  and  white  gauze  combined;  Mrs. 
Tyler  a  black  silk,  as  she  never  wears  colored  dresses.  Mrs. 
McCrary,  wife  of  the  Secrerary  of  War,  stood  next  to  the 
latter  lady  and  wore  a  chene  silk.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Willis,  of 
New  York,  the  acknowledged  beauty  among  the  young  ma- 
trons now  in  Washington,  was  next  in  the  line.  She  was  ele- 
gantly dressed  in  a  pale-blue  silk,  lately  sent  by  Worth.  The 
Postmaster-General's  handsome  wife  came  next.  Miss  Edith 
Harlan,  who  was  beside  Mrs.  Key,  is  the  daughter  of  Judge 
Harlan,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  young  lady  who  has  won 
much  favor  here.  One  of  the  very  pleasant  entertain- 
ments of  last  week  was  a  lunch  given  by  the  wife  of  the  Jap- 
anese Minister.  She  has  fully  assumed  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  society  lady  since  she  has  learned  English, 
and  has  a  reception  day — Friday.  There  is  just  now  a  very 
lively  flurry  here  regarding  a  story  which  is  told  in  this  way: 
Years  ago  Lord  Lyons,  then  the  English  minister,  imported 
a  coachman.  He  was  a  first-class  man,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  well  known.  Soon  afterward  he  began  trad- 
ing horses,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  money.  Following  that, 
he  went  into  the  grocery  business,  -and  accumulated  more 
money.  He  married,  and  a  son  came  to  his  family,  who,  in 
due  time,  inherited  the  paternal  fortune.  About  the  time  the 
English  coachman  arrived  in  Washington,  a  French  cook, 
direct  from  France,  arrived  there,  and  secured  employment 
with  the  French  minister.  He  also  was  married,  and  had 
three  or  four  daughters.  Like  the  coachman,  he  amassed  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  increased  it  by  fortunate  real  es- 
tate speculations.  The  son  of  the  coachman  married  the 
daughter  of  the  cook,  and  they  are  to-day  the  leaders  of 
Washington  society.  The  question  that  agitates  society  peo- 
ple~is  whether  or  not  they  can  afford  to  be  led  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  cook  and  the  son  of  a  coachman. 

Yours,  etc.  M.  G. 


He  who  has  health,  has  hope;  and  he  who  has  hope,  if 
held  by  faith,  has  everything. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


"JINNY," 


Bret  Harte's  Latest  Sketch. 


I  think  that  the  few  who  were  permitted  to  know  and  love 
the  object  of  this  sketch  spent  the  rest  of  their  days  not 
only  in  an  attitude  of  apology  for  having  at  first  failed  to 
recognize  her  higher  nature,  but  of  remorse  that  they  should 
have  ever  lent  a  credulous  ear  to  a  priori  tradition  concern- 
ing her  family  characteristics.  She  had  not  escaped  that 
calumny,  which  she  shared  with  the  rest  of  her  sex,  for  those 
youthful  follies,  levities,  and  indiscretions  which  belong  to 
immaturity.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  firmness  that  dis- 
tinguished her  maturer  will,  in  youth  might  have  been  taken 
for  obstinacy;  that  her  nice  discrimination  might  at  the 
same  time  have  been  taken  for  adolescent  caprice ;  and  that 
the  positive  expression  of  her  quick  intellect  might  have 
been  thought  youthful  impertinence  before  her  years  had 
won  respect  for  her  judgment. 

She  was  foaled  at  Indian  Creek,  and  one  month  later, 
when  she  was  brought  over  to  Sawyer's  Bar,  was  considered 
the  smallest  donkey  ever  seen  in  the  foot  hills.  The  legend 
that  she  was  brought  over  in  one  of  "  Dan  the  Quartz 
Crusher's"  boots  required  corroboration  from  that  gentle- 
man ;  but  his  denial  being  evidently  based  upon  a  mascu- 
line vanity  regarding  the  size  of  his  foot,  rather  than  a  de- 
sire to  be  historically  accurate,  it  went  for  nothing.  It  is 
certain  that  for  the  next  two  months  she  occupied  the  cabin 
of  Dan,  until,  perhaps  incensed  at  this  and  other  scandals, 
she  one  night  made  her  way  out.  "  I  hadn't  the  least  idee 
wot  woz  coming,"  said  Dan,  "  but  about  midnight  I  seemed 
to  hear  hail  onto  the  roof,  and  a  shower  of  rocks  and  stones 
like  to  a  blast  started  in  the  cation.  When  I  got  up  and 
struck  a  light,  thar  was  suthin'  like  onto  a  cord  o'  kindlin' 
wood  and  splinters  whar  she'd  stood  asleep,  and  a  hole  in 
the  side  of  the  shanty,  and — no  Jinny !  Lookin'  at  them 
hoofs  o'  hern — an'  mighty  purty  they  is  to  look  at,  too — you 
would  allow  she  could  do  it I"  I  fear  that  this  performance 
laid  the  foundation  of  her  later  infelicitous  reputation,  and 
perhaps  awakened  in  her  youthful  breast  a  misplaced  am- 
bition, and  an  emulation  which  might  at  that  time  have  been 
diverted  into  a  nobler  channel.  For  the  fame  of  this  juve- 
nile performance — and  its  possible  promise  in  the  future — 
brought  at  once  upon  her  the  dangerous  flattery  and  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  camp.  Under  intelligently  directed  provo- 
cation, she  would  repeat  her  misguided  exercise,  until  most 
of  the  scanty  furniture  of  the  cabin  was  reduced  to  a  hope- 
less wreck,  and  sprains  and  callosities  were  developed  on 
the  limbs  of  her  admirers.  Yet  even  at  this  early  stage  of 
her  history  that  penetrating  intellect  which  was  in  after 
years  her  dominant  quality  was  evident  to  all.  She  could 
not  be  made  to  kick  at  quartz  tailings,  at  a  barrel  of  Boston 
crackers,  or  at  the  head  or  shin  of  "  Nigger  Pete."  An  ar- 
tistic discrimination  economized  her  surplus  energy.  "  Ef 
you'll  notice,"  said  Dan,  with  a  large  parental  softness,  "she 
never  lets  herself  out  to  onct  like  them  mules  or  any  jack- 
ass as  I've  heerd  of,  but  kinder  holds  herself  in,  and,  so  to 
speak,  takes  her  bearings — sorter  feels  round  gently  with 
that  off  foot,  takes  her  distance  and  her  rest,  and  then,  with 
that  ar'  foot  hoverin'  round  in  the  air  softly,  like  an  angel's 
wing,  and  a  gentle,  dreamy  kind  o'  look  in  them  eyes,  she 
lites  out  !  Don't  ye,  Jinny?  Thar!  jest  as  I  told  ye,"  con- 
tinued Dan,  with  an  artist's  noble  forgetfulness  of  self,  as  he 
slowly  crawled  from  the  splintered  ruins  of  the  barrel  on 
which  he  had  been  sitting.  "  Thar  !  did  ye  ever  see  the 
like?  Did  ye  dream  that  all  the  while  I  was  talkin'  she  was 
a  meditatin'  that?" 

The  same  artistic  perception  and  noble  reticence  distin- 
guished her  bray.  It  was  one  of  which  a  less  sagacious  ani- 
mal would  have  been  foolishly  vain  or  ostentatiously  prodi- 
gal. It  was  a  contralto  of  great  compass  and  profundity-b- 
reaching from  low  G  to  high  C— perhaps  a  trifle  stronger  in 
the  lower  register,  and  not  altogether  free  from  a  nasal 
falsetto  in  the  upper.  Daring  arid  brilliant  as  it  was  in  the 
middle  notes,  it  was  perhaps  more  musically  remarkable  for 
its  great  sustaining  power:  The  element  of  surprise  always 
entered  into  the  hearer's  enjoyment;  long  after  any  ordinary 
strain  of  human  origin  would  have  ceased,  faint  echoes  of 
Jinny's  last  note  were  perpetually  recurring.  But  it  was  as 
an  intellectual  and  moral  expression  that  her  bray  was  per- 
fect. As  far  beyond  her  size  as  were  her  aspirations,  it  was 
a  free  and  running  commentary  of  scorn  at  all  created 
things  extant,  with  ironical  and  sardonic  additions  that  were 
terrible.  It  reviled  all  human  endeavor,  it  quenched  all  sen- 
timent, it  suspended  frivolity,  it  scattered  reverie,  it  par- 
alyzed action.  It  was  omnipotent.  More  wonderful  and 
characteristic  than  all,  the  very  existence  of  this  tremendous 
organ  was  unknown  to  the  camp  for  six  months  after  the  ar- 
rival of  its  modest  owner,  and  only  revealed  to  them  under 
circumstances  that  seemed  to  point  more  conclusively  than 
ever  to  her  rare  discretion. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  warm  night  and  the  middle  of  a 
heated  political  discussion.  Sawyer's  Bar  had  gathered  in 
force  at  the  Crossing,  and  by  the  light  of  flaring  pine  torches, 
cheered  and  applauded  the  rival  speakers  who,  from  a  rude 
platform,  addressed  the  excited  multitude.  Partisan  spirit 
at  that  time  ran  high  in  the  Foot  Hills;  crimination  and  re- 
crimination, challenge,  reply,  accusation,  and  retort  had  al- 
ready inflamed  the  meeting,  and  Col.  Bungstarter,  after  a 
withering  review  of  his  opponent's  policy,  culminated  with  a 
personal  attack  upon  the  career  and  private  character  of  the 
eloquent  and  chivalrous  Col.  Culpepper  Starbottle  of  Siski- 
you. That  eloquent  and  chivalrous  gentleman  was  known 
to  be  present;  it  was  rumored  that  the  attack  was  expected 
to  provoke  a  challenge  from  Col.  Starbottle,  which  would 
give  Bungstarter  the  choice  of  weapons,  and  deprive  Star- 
bottle of  his  advantage  as  a  dead-shot.  It  was  whispered 
also  that  the  sagacious  Starbottle,  aware  of  this  fact,  would 
retaliate  in  kind,  so  outrageously  as  to  leave  Bungstarter  no 
recourse  but  to  demand  satisfaction  on  the  spot.  As  Col. 
Starbottle  rose,  the  eager  crowd  drew  together,  elbowing  each 
other  in  rapt  and  ecstatic  expectancy.  "  He  can't  get  even 
on  Bungstarter,  onless  he  allows  his  sister  ran  off  with  a 
nigger,  or  that  he  put  up  his  grandmother  at  draw  poker 
and  lost  her,"  whispered  the  Quartz  Crusher;  "kin  he?"  All 
ears  were  alert,  particularly  the  very  long  and  hairy  ones  just 
rising  above  the  railing  of  the  speaker's  platform;  for  Jinny, 
having  a  feminine  distrust  of  solitude  and  a  fondness  for 
shahdow,^  followed  her  master  to  the  meeting,  and  had  in- 


sinuated herself  upon  the  platform,  where  way  was  made  for 
her  with  that  frontier  courtesy  always  extended  to  her  age 
and  sex. 

Col.  Starbottle,  stertorous  and  purple,  advanced  to  the  rail- 
ing. There  he  unbuttoned  his  collar  and  laid  his  neckcloth 
aside;  then,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  his  antagonist,  he  drew  off 
his  blue  frock-coat,  and  thrusting  one  hand  into  his  ruffled 
shirt  front,  and  raising  the  other  to  the  dark  canopy  above 
him,  he  opened  his  vindictive  lips.  The  action,  the  attitude, 
were  Starbottle's,  but  the  voice  was  not.  For,  at  that  su- 
preme moment,  a  bray — so  profound,  so  appaling,  so  utterly 
soul-subduing,  so  paralyzing,  that  everything  else  sank  to 
mere  insignificance  beside  it — filled  woods,  and  sky,  and  air. 
For  a  moment  only  the  multitude  gasped  in  speechless  as- 
tonishment— it  was  a  moment  only — and  then  the  welkin 
roared  with  their  shouts.  In  vain  silence  was  commanded; 
in  vain  Col.  Starbottle,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  remarked  that 
he  recognized  in  the  interruption  the  voice  and  the  intellect 
of  the  opposition;  the  laugh  continued,  the  more  as  it  was 
discovered  that  Jinny  had  not  yet  finished,  and  was  still  re- 
curring to  her  original  theme.  "  Gentlemen,"  gasped  Star- 
bottle, "any  attempt  by  (hee-haw!  from  Jinny)  brutal  buf- 
foonery to  restrict  the  right  of  free  speech  to  all  (a  prolonged 
assent  from  Jinny)  is  worthy  only  the  dastardly" — but  here 
a  diminuendo,  so  long  drawn  as  to  appear  a  striking  imita- 
tion of  the  Colonel's  own  apoplectic  sentences,  drowned  his 
voice  with  shrieks  of  laughter. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  during  this  performance,  a 
vigorous  attempt  was  not  made  to  oust  Jinny  from  the  plat- 
form. But  all  in  vain.  Equally  demoralizing  in  either  ex- 
tremity, Jinny  speedily  cleared  a  circle  with  her  flying  hoofs, 
smashed  the  speaker's  table  and  water-pitcher,  sent  the  rail- 
ing flying  in  fragments  over  the  cheering  crowd,  and  only 
succumbed  to  two  blankets,  in  which,  with  her  head  con- 
cealed, she  was  finally  dragged,  half  captive,  half  victor, 
from  the  field.  Even  then  a  muffled  and  supplemental  bray 
that  came  from  the  woods  at  intervals  drew  half  the  crowd 
away  and  reduced  the  other  half  to  mere  perfunctory  hearers. 
The  demoralized  meeting  was  adjourned;  Col.  Starbottle's 
withering  reply  remained  unuttered,  and  the  Bungstarter 
party  remained  triumphant. 

For  the  rest  of  the  evening  Jinny  was  the  heroine  of  the 
hour,  but  no  cajolery  nor  flattery  could  induce  her  to  again 
exhibit  her  powers.  In  vain  did  Dean  of  Angel's  extempo- 
rize a  short  harangue,  in  the  hope  that  Jinny  would  be  tempt- 
ed to  reply;  in  vain  was  every  provocation  offered  that  might 
sting  her  sensitive  nature  to  eloquent  revolt.  She  replied 
only  with  her  heels.  Whether  or  not  this  was  simple  caprice, 
or  whether  she  was  satisfied  with  her  maiden  effort,  or  indig- 
nant at  her  subsequent  treatment,  she  remained  silent.  "  She 
made  her  little  game,"  said  Dan,  who  was  a  political  adher- 
ent of  Starbottle's,  and  who  yet,  from  that  day,  enjoyed  the 
great  speaker's  undying  hatred,  "  and  even  if  me  and  her 
don't  agree  on  politics — you  let  her  alone."  Alas,  it  would 
have  been  well  for  Dan  if  he  could  have  been  true  to  his  in- 
stincts, but  the  offer  of  one  hundred  dollars  from  the  Bung- 
starter party  proved  too  tempting.  She  passed  irrevocably 
from  his  hands  into  those  of  the  enemy. 

But  any  reader  of  these  lines  will,  I  trust,  rejoice  to  hear 
that  this  attempt  to  restrain  free  political  expression  in  the 
Foot  Hills  failed  signally.  For,  although  she  was  again 
covertly  introduced  on  the  platform  by  the  Bungstarters,  and 
placed  face  to  face  with  Colonel  Starbottle  at  Murphy's 
Camp,  she  was  dumb.  Even  a  brass  band  failed  to  excite 
her  emulation.  Either  she  had  become  disgusted  with  poli- 
tics or  the  higher  prices  paid  by  the  party  to  other  and  less 
effective  speakers  aroused  her  jealousy  and  shocked  her  self- 
esteem,  but  she  remained  a  passive  spectator.  When  the 
Hon.  Carolus  Smirch,  who  received,  for  the  use  of  his  political 
person  for  a  single  night,  double  the  sum  for  which  she  was 
purchased  outright,  appeared  on  the  same  platform  as  her- 
self, she  forsook  it  hurriedly  and  took  to  the  woods.  Here 
she  might  have  starved  but  for  the  intervention  of  one  Mc- 
Carty,  a  poor  market  gardener,  who  found  her,  and  gave  her 
food  and  shelter  under  the  implied  contract  that  she  should 
forsake  politics  arid  go  to  work.  The  latter  she  for  a  long 
time  resisted,  but  as  she  was  considered  large  enough  by 
this  time  to  draw  a  cart,  McCarty  broke  her  to  single  har- 
ness, with  a  fracture  of  his  leg  and  the  loss  of  four  teeth 
and  a  small  spring  wagon.  At  length,  when  she  could  be 
trusted  to  carry  his  wares  to  Murphy's  Camp,  and  could  be 
checked  from  entering  a  shop  with  the  cart  attached  to  her — 
a  fact  of  which  she  always  affected  perfect  disbelief — her  ed- 
ucation was  considered  as  complete  as  that  of  the  average 
California  donkey.  It  was  still  unsafe  to  leave  her  alone,  as 
she  disliked  solitude,  and  always  made  it  a  point  to  join  any 
group  of  loungers  with  her  unnecessary  cart,  and  even  to 
follow  some  good-looking  miner  to  his  cabin.  The  first  time 
this  peculiarity  was  discovered  by  her  owner  was  on  his 
return  to  the  street  after  driving  a  bargain  within  the  walls 
of  the  Temperance  Hotel.  Jinny  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Her  devious  course,  however,  was  pleasingly  indicated  by 
vegetables  that  strewed  the  road  until  she  was  at  last  tracked 
to  the  verandah  of  the  Arcade  saloon,  where  she  was  found 
looking  through  the  window  at  a  game  of  euchre,  and  only 
deterred  by  the  impeding  cart  from  entering  the  building. 
A  visit  one  Sunday  to  the  little  Catholic  chapel  at  French 
Camp,  where  she  attempted  to  introduce  an  antiphonal  ser- 
vice and  the  cart,  brought  shame  and  disgrace  upon  her  un- 
lucky master.  For  the  cart  contained  freshly-gathered  veg- 
etables, and  the  fact  that  McCarty  had  been  Sabbath  break- 
ing was  painfully  evident.  Father  Sullivan  was  quick  to 
turn  an  incident  that  provoked  only  the  risibilities  of  his 
audience  into  a  moral  lesson.  "  It's  the  poor  dumb  beast 
that  has  a  more  Christian  sowl  than  Michael,"  he  commented ; 
but  here  Jinny  assented  so  positively  that  they  were  fain  to 
drag  her  away  by  main  force. 

To  her  eccentric  and  thoughtless  youth  succeeded  a  calm 
maturity  in  which  her  conservative  sagacity  was  steadily  de- 
veloped. She  now  worked  for  her  living,  subject  however,  to 
a  nice  discrimination  by  which  she  limited  herself  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work,  beyond  which  neither  threats,  beatings, 
nor  cajoleries  would  force  her.  At  certain  hours  she  would 
start  for  the  stable  with  or  without  the  incumbrances  of  the 
cart  or  Michael,  turning  two  long  and  deaf  ears  to  all  expos- 
tulation and  entreaty.  "  Now,  God  be  good  to  me,"  said 
Michael,  one  day,  picking  himself  out  from  a  ditch  as  he 
gazed  sorrowfully  after  the  flying  heels  of  Jinny,  "  but  it's 
only  the  second  load  of  cabbages  I'm  bringin'  the  day,  and 
if  she's  shtruck  now,  it's  ruined  I  am  entoirely."     But  he 


was  mistaken;  after  two  hours  ruminating,  Jinny  returned  of 
her  own  free  will,  having  evidently  mistaken  the  time,  and  it 
is  said  even  consented  to  draw  an  extra  load  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  It  may  be  imagined  from  this  and  other  circum- 
stances that  Michael  stood  a  little  in  awe  of  Jinny's  superior 
intellect,  and  Jinny  occasionally,  with  the  instinct  of  her  sex, 
presumed  upon  it  After  the  Sunday  episode,  already  referred 
to,  she  was  given  her  liberty  on  that  day,  a  privilege  she 
gracefully  recognized  by  somewhat  unbending  her  usual  aus- 
terity in  the  indulgence  of  a  saturnine  humor.  She  would 
visit  the  mining  camps,  and,  grazing  lazily  and  thoughtfully 
before  the  cabins,  would,  by  various  artifices  and  coquetries 
known  to  the  female  heart,  induce  some  credulous  stranger 
to  approach  her  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  ride.  She 
would  submit  hesitatingly  to  a  halter,  allow  him  to  mount  her 
back,  and,  with  every  expression  of  timid  and  fearful  reluc- 
tance, at  last  permit  him  to  guide  her  in  a  laborious  trot  out 
of  sight  of  human  habitation.  What  happened  then  was 
never  clearly  known.  In  a  few  moments  the  camp  would  be 
aroused  by  shouts  and  execrations,  and  the  spectacle  of 
Jinny  tearing  by  at  a  frightful  rate,  with  the  stranger  clinging 
with  his  arms  around  her  neck,  afraid  to  slip  off,  from  terror 
of  her  circumvolving  heels,  and  vainly  imploring  assistance. 
Again  and  again  she  would  dash  by  the  applauding  groups, 
adding  the  aggravation  of  her  voice  to  the  danger  of  her 
heels,  until,  suddenly  wheeling,  she  would  gallop  to  Carter's 
pond,  and  deposit  her  luckless  freight  in  the  muddy  ditch. 

This  practical  joke  was  repeated  until  one  Sunday  she  was 
approachod  by  Juan  Ramirez,  a  Mexican  vaquero,  booted 
and  spurred,  and  carrying  a  riata.  A  crowd  was  assembled 
to  see  her  discomfiture.  But,  to  the  intense  disappointment 
of  the  camp,  Jinny,  after  quietly  surveying  the  stranger,  ut- 
tered a  sardonic  bray,  and  ambled  away  to  the  little  cemetery 
on  the  hill,  whose  tangled  chapparal  effectually  prevented  ail 
pursuit  by  her  skilled  antagonist.  From  that  day  she  for- 
sook the  camp,  and  spent  her  Sabbaths  in  mortuary  reflec- 
tions among  the  pine  headboards  and  cold  "  hie  jacets "  of 
the  dead. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  if  this  circumstance,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  one  poetic  episode  of  her  life,  had  occurred 
earlier.  For  the  cemetery  was  the  favorite  resort  of  Miss 
Jessie  Lawton,  a  gentle  invalid  from  San  Francisco,  who  had 
sought  the  foot  hills  for  the  balsam  of  pine  and  fir,  and  in  the 
faint  hope  that  the  freshness  of  the  wild  roses  might  call 
back  her  own.  The  extended  views  from  the  cemetery  satis- 
fied Miss  Lawton's  artistic  taste,  and  here  frequently  with 
her  sketchbook  in  hand  she  indulged  that  taste  and  a  certain 
shy  reserve  which  kept  her  from  contact  with  strangers. 
On  one  of  the  leaves  of  that  sketchbook  appears  a  study  of  a 
donkey's  head,  being  none  other  than  the  grave  features  of 
Jinny,  as  once  projected  timidly  over  the  artist's  shoulder. 
The  preliminaries  of  this  intimacy  have  never  transpired, 
nor  is  it  a  settled  fact  if  Jinny  made  the  first  advances.  The 
result  was  only  known  to  the  men  of  Sawyer's  Bar  by  a 
vision  which  remained  fresh  in  their  memories  long  after 
the  gentle  lady  and  her  four-footed  friend  had  passed  beyond 
their  voices.  As  two  of  the  tunnel-men  were  returning  from 
work  one  evening  they  chanced  to  look  up  the  little  trail, 
kept  sacred  from  secular  intrusion,  that  led  from  the  ceme- 
tery to  the  settlement.  In  the  dim  twilight,  against  a  sunset 
sky,  they  beheld  a  pale-faced  girl  riding  slowly  toward  them. 
With  a  delicate  instinct,  new  to  these  rough  men,  they  drew 
closer  in  the  shadow  of  the  bushes  until  she  passed.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  familiar  grotesqueness  of  Jinny;  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  languid  grace  of  Miss  Lawton.  But  a 
wreath  of  wild  roses  was  around  Jinny's  neck,  from  her  long 
ears  floated  Miss  Jessie's  hat  ribbons,  and  a  mischievous, 
girlish  smile  was  upon  Miss  Jessie's  face,  as  fresh  as  the 
azaleas  in  her  hair.  By  the  next  day  the  story  of  this  gentle 
apparition  was  known  to  a  dozen  miners  in  camp,  and  all 
were  sworn  to  secrecy.  But  the  next  evening,  and  the  next, 
from  the  safe  shadows  of  the  woods,  they  watched  and  drank 
in  the  beauty  of  that  fanciful  and  all  unconscious  procession. 
They  kept  their  secret,  and  never  a  whisper  of  footfall  from 
these  rough  men  broke  its  charm  "or  betrayed  their  presence. 
The  man  who  could  have  shocked  the  sensitive  reserve  of 
the  young  girl  would  have  paid  for  it  with  his  life. 

And  then  one  day,  the  character  of  the  procession 
changed,  and  this  little  incident  having  been  told,  it  was 
permitted  that  Jinny  should  follow  her  friend,  capar- 
isoned even  as  before,  but  this  time  by  the  rougher  but  no 
less  loving  hands  of  men.  When  the  cortege  reached  the 
ferry  where  the  gentle  girl  was  to  begin  her  silent  journey  to 
the  sea,  Jinny  broke  from  those  who  held  her,  and  after  a 
frantic  effort  to  mount  the  barge  fell  into  the  swiftly  rushing 
Stanislaus.  A  dozen  stout  arms  were  stretched  to  save  her, 
and  a  rope  skilfully  thrown  was  caught  around  her  feet. 
For  an  instant  she  was  passive,  and,  as  it  seemed,  saved. 
But  the  next  moment  her  dominant  instinct  returned,  and 
with  one  stroke  of  her  powerful  heel  she  snapped  the  rope  in 
twain  and  so  drifted  with  her  mistress  to  the  sea. — N.  Y.  Sun 


MABEL,  THE  MAID. 


San  Francisco,  March  6,  18 


"Only  Mabel,"  she  said. 
Only  Mabel  the  maid, 
Only  Hebe's  sweet  face, 
Only  shape  of  a  grace, 
Only  roses  and  pearls, 
Only  Queen  of  Fair  Girls — 
Only  Mabel,  the  maid. 

Oh,  the  fates  are  adverse. 
Or  the  theme  of  this  verse 
Queen  regnant  would  move 
In  her  palace  of  love ! 
Oh,  the  world  is  adverse, 
For  the  primeval  curse 
Falls  alike  on  the  vulture, 
The  eagle,  and  dove 


Lo»risE  H.  Webb. 


A  sensation  was  created  in  a  Newport  colored  church,  re- 
cently, by  the  minister's  public  reproof  of  a  mischievous 
sister,  who  put  peanut  shells  instead  of  money  into  the  con- 
tribution box.  His  remarks  were  seconded  by  an  aged 
woman,  who  called  the  reprobate  a  vain,  conceited  hussy, 
and  advised  her  to  wash  the  paint  from  her  face.  Then  the 
young  woman  indignantly  replied,  and  bustled  out  of  the 
church.  * 

He  who  reads  no  newspapers  of  any  kind  i  5 
heaven  that  he  may  sit  on  a  jury. 
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William  Black  is  preparing  a  volume  on  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

A  new  volume  by  Froude  is  in  the  press  of  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong &  Co. 

Charles  G.  Leland  ("  Hans  Breitman")  is  now  in  London, 
and  looking  young  and  fresh. 


.  The  original  MS.  of  Foe's  poem  of  The  Bells  is  owned  by 
a  lady  in  Lowell — Mrs.  Richmond. 


The  story  of  "  Beryn,"  originally  from  the   Gesta  Romano- 
ruf/t,  has  been  dramatized  in  England  by  Dr.  Averting, 


It  is  said  that  M.  Turgueneff's  last  novel,  Virgin  Soil, has 
been  dealt  with  so  severely  by  the  critics,  that  the  author  de- 
clares he  will  write  no  more. 


Novel  writing  is  quite  a  pastime  among  English  ladies  of 
rank.  They  put  forth  a  three-volume  novel  with  as  much 
ease  as  Mr.  Gladstone  puts  forth  a  pamphlet. 


A  Life  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  in  pamphlet  form,  is  being  print- 
ed. The  author  is  Father  Bernard  O'Reilly,  a  Jesuit  priest, 
who  has  contributed  many  very  interesting  volumes  to  Cath- 
olic literature. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Lousa,  of  Philadelphia,  is  engaged  in  writing  an 
opera,  which  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  a 
production  of  rare  excellence.  The  libretto  is  by  the  author 
of  That]  Husband  of  Mine,  a  lady  well  known  in  Wash- 
ington. 


Mr.  Lionel  Tennyson,  younger  son  of  the  Poet  Laureate, 
and  Miss  Elinor  Locker,  daughter  of  Frederick  Locker,"  the 
poet  of  London  Lyrics^  will  be  married  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey early  in  March. 


The  most  important  scientific  work  of  the  century  promises 
to  be  the  fourteen  volumes  containing  the  result  of  the  Chal- 
lenger surveys  and  discoveries  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  dur- 
ing its  three  and  a  half  years'  voyage  over  69,000  miles  of 
salt  water. 


The  New  York  Graphic  unkindly  and  heartlessly  remarks: 
The  more  recent  poems  and  other  effusions,  verbal  and  print- 
ed, of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  indicate  something  of  that 
wandering  discursiveness  so  often  the  prelude  to  the  demen- 
tia of  old  age. 


The  paper  on  "Mrs.  Siddons  as  Lady  Macbeth,"  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  is  the  reproduction  of  certain  careful  and 
elaborate  notes  made  on  the  spot  by  one  of  Mrs.  Siddons' 
greatest  admirers,  Professor  G.  J.  Bell,  brother  of  the  famous 
surgeon,  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

Mr.  George  Bancroft  is  making  progress  on  his  new  vol- 
ume of  American  history,  which  will  cover  the  seven  years 
from  1782  to  1789.  He  has  unearthed  many  valuable  origi- 
nal documents  bearing  upon  the  constitutional  period  in  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  in  her  lecture  on  George 
Eliot,  is  reported  to  pronounce  the  Englishwoman  fc"  the 
apostle  of  the  commonplace."  She  regards  Mrs.  Lewes  as 
a  great  and  good  woman,  but  a  woman  who  has  fallen  short 
of  her  possibilities  in  the  matter  of  religious  convictions. 


The  centennary  of  Voltaire's  death,  May  30,  1S78,  will  be 
celebrated  by  leading  republicans  in  Paris,  by  speeches  in 
his  honor,  performance  of  his  best  tragedies  at  the  theatres, 
an  exhibition  of  the  numerous  editions  of  his  works,  and  the 
publication  of  a  one-franc  edition  of  selections  from  them. 


The  Letters  of  John  Keats  to  Fanny  Browne  is  the  most 
recent  publication  by  Scribner,  Amstrong  &  Co.  All  memo- 
ries of  Keats  are  shadowed  by  a  tender  sorrow  for  the  bright 
boy-poet,  who  lived  a  life  in  death,  and  these  letters,  giving 
the  inside  history  of  the  man,  add  a  newer  and  more  melan- 
choly light  to  his  memory. 

John  S.  Hittell,  author  of  The  Resources  of  California, 
A  Brief  History  of  Culture,  etc.,  has  published  a  drama — 
Tannwald — founded  upon  Goethe's  Faust,  with  Mephis- 
tophiles,  the  supernatural,  and  the  scenic  effect,  made  sub- 
servient to  original  characters  supplied  by  Mr.  Hittell.  In 
short,  Tannwald  is  Goethe's  Faust  as  it  should  have  been 
written. 
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THE  DEVILISH  RAT, 


A  Weird  and  Wicked  Story. 


You  know  that  when  a  man  lives  in  a  deserted  castle  on 
the  top  of  a  great  mountain  by  the  side  of  the  river  Rhine, 
he  is  liable  to  misrepresentation.  Half  the  good  people  of 
the  village  of  Schwinkenschwank,  including  the  burgomas- 
ter and  the  burgomaster's  nephew,  believed  that  I  was  a 
fugitive  from  American  justice.  The  other  half  were  just  as 
firmly  convinced  that  I  was  crazy,  and  this  theory  had  the 
support  of  the  notary's  profound  knowledge  of  human  char- 
acter and  acute  logic.  The  two  parties  to  the  interesting 
controversy  were  so  equally  matched  that  they  spent  all 
their  time  in  confuting  each  other's  arguments,  and  I  was 
left  pretty  much  to  myself. 

As  everybody  with  the  slightest  pretension  to  cosmopol- 
itan knowledge  is  aware,  the  old  Schloss  Schwinkenschwank 
is  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  twenty-nine  mediaeval  barons 
and  baronesses.  The  behavior  of  these  ancient  spectres 
was  very  considerate.  They  annoyed  me,  on  the  whole,  far 
less  than  the  rats,  which  swarmed  in  great  numbers  in  every 
part  of  the  castle.  When  I  first  took  possession  of  my  quar- 
ters I  was  obliged  to  keep  a  lantern  burning  all  night,  and 
continually  to  beat  about  me  with  a  wooden  club,  in  order 
to  escape  the  fate  of  Bishop  Hatto.  Afterward  I  sent  to 
Frankfort  and  had  made  for  me  a  wire  cage,  in  which  I  was 
able  to  sleep  with  comfort  and  safety,  as  soon  as  I  became 
accustomed  to  the  sharp  gritting  of  the  rats'  teeth  as  they 
knawed  the  iron  in  their  impotent  attempts  to  get  in  and  eat 
me. 

Barring  the  spectres  and  the  rats,  and  now  and  then  a 
transient  bat  or  owl,  I  was  the  first  tenant  of  the  Schloss 
Schwinkenschwank  for  three  or  four  centuries.  After  leav- 
ing Bonn,  where  I  had  greatly  profited  by  the  learned  and  in- 
genious lectures  of  the  famous  Calcarius,  Herr  Professor  of 
Metaphysical  Science  in  that  admirable  university,  I  had  se- 
lected this  ruin  as  the  best  possible  place  for  the  trial  of  a 
certain  experiment  in  psychology.  The  Hereditary  Land- 
grave Von  Toplitz,  who  owned  Schloss  Schwinkenschwank, 
showed  no  signs  of  surprise  when  I  went  to  him  and  offered 
six  thalers  a  month  for  the  privilege  of  lodging  in  his  ram- 
shackle castle.  The  clerk  of  the  Palace  Hotel  could  not 
have  taken  my  application  more  coolly,  or  my  money  in  a 
more  business-like  spirit. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  first  month's  rent  in  ad- 
vance," he  said. 

"That  I  am  fortunately  prepared  to  do,  my  well-born 
Hereditary  Landgrave,"  I  replied,  counting  out  six  dollars. 
He  pocketed  them,  and  gave  me  a  receipt  for  the  same.  I 
wonder  whether  he  ever  tried  to  collect  rent  from  his  ghosts. 

The  most  inhabitable  room  in  the  castle  was  that  in  the 
northwest  tower,  but  it  was  already  occupied  by  the  Lady 
Adelaide  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Baron  Von  Schotten, 
and  starved  to  death  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  her  affec- 
tionate papa  for  refusing  to  wed  a  one-legged  freebooter 
from  over  the  river.  As  I  could  not  think  of  intruding  upon 
a  lady,  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  head  of  the  south  turret 
stairway,  where  there  was  nobody  in  possession  except  a 
sentimental  monk,  who  was  out  a  good  deal  nights,  and  gave 
me  no  trouble  at  any  time. 

In  such  calm  seclusion  as  I  enjoyed  in  the  Schloss  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  physical  and  mental  activity  to  the  lowest 
degree  consistent  with  life.  Saint  Pedro  of  Alcantara,  who 
passed  forty  years  in  a  convent  cell,  schooled  himself  to 
sleep  only  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day,  and  to  take  food  but 
once  in  three  days.  While  diminishing  the  functions  of  his 
body  to  such  an  extent,  he  must  also,  I  firmly  believe,  have 
reduced  his  soul  almost  to  the  negative  character  of  an  un- 
conscious infant's.  It  is  exercise,  thought,  friction,  activity, 
that  bring  out  the  individuality  of  a  man's  nature.  Professor 
Calcarius's  pregnant  words  remained  burned  into  my  mem- 
ory: 

"What  is  the  mysterious  link  that  binds  soul  to  the  living 
body?  Why  am  I  Calcarius — or,  rather,  why  does  the  soul 
called  Calcarius  inhabit  this  particular  organism?  [Here 
the  learned  professor  slapped  his  enormous  thigh  with  his 
pudgy  hand.]  Might  not  I  as  well  be  another,  and  might 
not  another  be  I  ?  Loosen  the  individualized  Ego  from  the 
fleshy  surroundings  to  which  it  coheres  by  force  of  habit  and 
by  reason  of  long  contact,  and  who  shall  say  that  it  may  not 
be  expelled  by  an  act  of  volition,  leaving  the  living  body  re- 
ceptive, to  be  occupied  by  some  non-individualized  Ego, 
worthier  and  better  than  the  old?" 

This  profound  suggestion  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
my  mind.  While  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  body,  which  is 
sound,  healthy,  and  reasonably  beautiful,  I  had  long  been 
discontented  with  my  soul,  and  constant  contemplation  of 
its  weakness,  its  grossness,  its  inadequacy,  had  intensified 
discontentment  to  disgust.  Could  I,  indeed,  escape  myself, 
could  I  tear  this  paste  diamond  from  its  fine  casket  and  re- 
place it  with  a  genuine  jewel,  what  sacrifices  would  I  not 
consent  to,  and  how  fervently  would  I  bless  Calcarius  and 
the  hour  that  took  me  to  Bonn ! 

It  was  to  try  this  untried  experiment  that  I  shut  myself  up 
in  the  Schloss  Schwinkenschwank. 

Excepting  little  Hans,  the  innkeeper's  son,  who  climbed 
the  mountain  three  times  a  week  from  the  village  to  bring 
me  bread  and  cheese  and  white  wine,  and  afterward  Hans' 
sister,  my  only  visitor  during  the  period  of  my  retirement 
was  Professor  Calcarius.  He  came  over  from  Bonn  twice  to 
cheer  and  encourage  me. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit,  night  fell  while  we  were 
still  talking  of  Pythagoras  and  metempsychosis.  The  pro- 
found metaphysician  was  a  corpulent  man  and  very  short- 
sighted. 

"  I  can  never  get  down  the  hill  alive,"  he  cried,  wringing 
his  hands  anxiously.  "  I  should  stumble,  and,  Gott  in  Him- 
mel,  precipitate  myself  peradventure  upon  some  jagged 
rock." 

"  You  must  stay  all  night,  Professor,"  said  I,  "  and  sleep 
with  me  in  my  wire  cage.  I  should  like  you  to  meet  my 
room-mate,  the  monk." 

"  Subjective  entirely,  my  dear  young  friend,"  he  said. 
"Your  apparition  is  a  creature  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  I 
shall  contemplate  it  without  alarm,  as  becomes  a  philoso- 
pher." 

I  put  my  Herr  Professor  to  bed  in  the  wire  cage,  and  with 
extreme  difficulty  crowded  myself  in  by  his  side.  At  his  es- 
pecial request  I  left  the  lantern  burning.     "  Not  that  I  have 


any  apprehension  of  your  subjective  spectres,"  he  explained. 
"Mere  figments  of  the  brain  they  are.  But  in  the  dark  I 
might  roll  over  and  crush  you." 

"How  progresses  the  self- suppression  ? "  he  asked,  at 
length  —  "the  subordination  of  the  individual  soul?  Eh! 
what  was  that?" 

"A  rat,  trying  to  get  in  at  us,"  I  replied.  "Be  calm:  you 
are  in  no  peril.  My  experiment  proceeds  satisfactorily.  1 
have  quite  eliminated  all  interest  in  the  outside  world. 
Love,  gratitude,  friendship,  care  for  my  own  welfare  and  the 
welfare  of  my  friends,  have  entirely  disappeared.  Soon,  I 
hope,  memory  will  also  fade  away,  and  with  memory  my  in- 
dividual past." 

"You  are  doing  splendidly !"  he  exclaimed,  with  enthusi- 
asm, "and  rendering  to  psychologic  science  an  inestimable 
service.  Soon  your  psychic  nature  will  be  a  blank,  a 
vacuum,  ready  to  receive — Gott  preserve  me !  What  was 
that?"  ■ 

"Only  the  screech  of  an  owl,"  said  I,  reassuringly,  as  the 
great  gray  bird  with  which  I  had  become  familiar  fluttered 
noisily  down  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof  and  lit  upon  the 
top  of  our  wire  cage. 

Calcarius  regarded  the  owl  with  interest,  and  the  owl 
blinked  gravely  at  Calcarius. 

"Who  knows,"  said  the  Herr  Professor,  "  but  what  that 
owl  is  animated  by  the  soul  of  some  great  dead  philosopher  ? 
Perhaps  Pythagoras,  perhaps  Plotinus,  perhaps  the  spirit  of 
Socrates  himself,  abides  temporarily  beneath  those  feathers," 

I  confessed  that  some  such  idea  had  already  occurred 
to  me. 

"  And  in  that  case,"  continued  the  Professor,  "you  have 
only  to  negative  your  own  nature,  to  nullify  your  own  indi- 
viduality, in  order  to  receive  into  your  body  this  great  soul, 
which,  as  my  intuitions  tell  me,  is  that  of  Socrates,  and  is 
hovering  around  your  physical  organization,  hoping  to  effect 
an  entrance.  Persist,  my  worthy  young  student,  in  your 
most  laudable  experiment,  and  metaphysical  science — merci- 
ful heaven  !  is  that  the  devil?" 

It  was  the  huge  gray  rat,  my  nightly  visitor.  This  hideous 
creature  had  grown  in  his  life,  perhaps  of  a  century,  to  the 
size  of  a  small  terrier.  His  whiskers  were  perfectly  white 
and  very  thick.  His  immense  tushes  had  become  so  long 
that  they  curved  over  till  the  points  almost  impaled  his  skull. 
His  eyes  were  big  and  blood  red.  The  corners  of  his  upper 
lip  were  so  shriveled  and  drawn  up  that  his  countenance 
wore  an  expression  of  diabolical  malignity,  rarely  seen  ex- 
cept in  some  human  faces.  He  was  too  old  and  knowing  to 
gnaw  at  the  wires;  but  he  sat  outside  on  his  haunches,  and 
gazed  in  at  us  with  an  indescribable  look  of  hatred.  My 
companion  shivered.  After  a  while  the  rat  turned  away,  rat- 
tled his  callous  tail  across  the  wire  netting,  and  disappeared 
in  the  darkness.  Professor  Calcarius  breathed  a  deep  sigh 
of  relief,  and  soon  was  snoring  so  profoundly  that  neither 
owls,  rats,  nor  spectres  ventured  near  us  till  moming. 

I  had  so  far  succeeded  in  merging  my  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  in  the  routine  of  mere  animal  existence,  that 
when  it  was  time  for  Calcarius  to  come  again,  as  he  had 
promised,  I  felt  little  interest  in  his  approaching  visit.  Han- 
sel, who  constituted  my  commissariat,  had  been  taken  sick 
of  the  measles,  and  I  was  dependent  for  my  food  and  wine 
upon  the  coming  of  his  pretty  sister  Emma,  a  flaxen-haired 
maiden  of  eighteen,  who  climbed  the  steep  path  with  the 
grace  and  agility  of  a  gazelle.  She  was  an  artless  little 
thing,  and  told  me  of  her  own  accord  the  story  of  her  simple 
love.  Fritz  was  a  soldier  in  the  Emperor  Wilhelm's  army. 
He  was  now  in  garrison  at  Cologne.  They  hoped  that  he 
would  soon  get  a  lieutenancy,  for  he  was  brave  and  faithful, 
and  then  he  would  come  home  and  marry  her.  She  had 
saved  up  her  dairy  money  till  it  amounted  to  quite  a  little 
purse,  which  she  had  sent  him  that  it  might  help  purchase 
his  commission.  Had  I  ever  seen  Fritz?  No?  He  was 
handsome  and  good,  and  she  loved  him  more  than  she  could 
tell. 

I  listened  to  this  prattle  with  the  same  amount  of  romantic 
interest  that  a  proposition  in  Euclid  would  excite,  and  con- 
gratulated myself  that  my  soul  had  so  nearly  disappeared. 
Every  night  the  gray  owl  perched  above  me.  I  knew  that 
Socrates  was  waiting  to  take  possession  of  my  body,  and  I 
yearned  to  open  my  bosom  and  receive  that  grand  soul. 
Every  night  the  detestable  gray  rat  came  and  peered 
through  the  wires.  His  cool,  contemptuous  malice  exasper- 
ated me  strangely.  I  longed  to  reach  out  from  beneath  my 
cage  and  seize  and  throttle  him ;  but  I  was  afraid  of  the 
venom  of  his  bite. 

My  own  soul  had  by  this  time  nearly  wasted  away,  so  to 
speak,  through  disciplined  disuse.  The  owl  looked  down 
lovingly  at  me  with  his  great  placid  eyes.  A  noble  spirit 
seemed  to  shine  through  them,  and  to  say,  "I  will  come 
when  you  are  ready."  And  I  would  lopk  into  their  lustrous 
depths  and  exclaim  with  infinite  yearning,  "  Come  soon,  O 
Socrates,  for  I  am  almost  ready  ! "  Then  I  would  turn  and 
meet  the  devilish  gaze  of  the  monstrous  rat,  whose  sneering 
malevolence  dragged  me  back  to  earth  and  to  earth's 
hatreds. 

My  detestation  of  the  abominable  beast  was  the  sole  ling- 
ering trace  of  the  old  nature.  When  he  was  not  by,  my 
soul  seemed  to  hover  around  and  above  my  body,  ready  to 
take  wing  and  leave  it  free  forever.  At  his  appearance,  an 
unconquerable  disgust  and  loathing  undid  in  a  second  all 
that  had  been  accomplished,  and  I  was  still  myself.  To 
succeed  in  my  experiment  I  felt  that  the  hateful  creature 
whose  presence  barred  out  the  grand  old  philosopher's  soul 
must  be  dispatched  at  any  cost  of  sacrifice  or  danger. 

"  I  will  kill  you,  you  loathsome  ammal !  "  I  shouted  to  the 
rat,  "  and  then  to  my  emancipated  body  will  come  the  soul 
of  Socrates  which  awaits  me  yonder." 

The  rat  turned  on  me  his  leering  eyes  and  grinned  more 
sardonically  than  ever.  His  scorn  was  more  than  I  could 
bear.  I  threw  up  the  side  of  the  wire  cage  and  clutched  des- 
perately at  my  enemy.  I  caught  him  by  the  tail.  I  drew 
him  close  to  me.  I  crunched  the  bones  of  his  slimy  legs, 
felt  blindly  for  his  head,  and,  when  I  got  both  hands  to  his 
neck,  fastened  upon  his  life  with  a  terrible  grip.  With  all 
the  strength  at  my  command,  and  with  all  the  recklessness 
ofa  desperate  purpose,  I  tore  and  twisted  the  flesh  of  my 
loathsome  victim.  He  gasped,  uttered  a  horrible  cry  of  wild 
pain,  and  at  last  lay  limp  and  quiet  in  my  clutch.  Hate  was 
satisfied,  my  last  passion  was  at  an  end,  and  I  was  free  to 
welcome  Socrates. 

When  I  awoke  from  a  long  and  dreamless  sleep  the  events 
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of  the  night,  and,  indeed,  of  my  whole  previous  life,  were  as 
the  dimly  remembered  incidents  in  a  story  read  years  ago. 

The  owl  was  gone  but  the  mangled  carcass  of  the  rat  lay 
by  my  side.  Even  in  death  his  face  wore  its  horrible  grin. 
1 1  now  looked  like  a  satanic  smile  of  triumph. 

I  arose  and  shook  off  my  drowsiness.  A  new  life  seemed 
to  tingle  in  my  veins.  I  was  no  longer  indifferent  and  nega- 
tive. I  took  a  lively  interest  in  my  surroundings  and  wanted 
to  be  out  in  the  world  among  men,  to  plunge  into  affairs  and 
exult  in  action. 

Pretty  Emma  came  up  the  hill  bringing  her  basket.  "  I 
am  going  to  leave  you,"  said  I.  "  I  shall  seek  better  quar- 
ters than  Schloss  Schwinkenschwank." 

"  And  shall  you  go  to  Cologne,"  she  eagerly  asked,  "  to  the 
garrison  where  the  Emperor's  soldiers  are  ? " 
"  Perhaps  so — on  my  way  to  the  world." 
"  And  will  you  go  for  me  to  Fritz  ? "  she  continued,  blush- 
ingly.     "  I   have  good  news  to  send  him.     His  uncle,  the 
mean  old  notary,  died  last  night.     Fritz  now  has  a  small  for- 
tune, and  he  must  come  home  to  me  at  once." 
"  The  notary,"  said  I,  slowly,  "  died  last  night  ? " 
"Yes,  sir;  and  they  say  he  is  black  in  the  face  this  morn- 
ing.    But  it  is  good  news  for  Fritz  and  me." 

"Perhaps,"  continued  I,  still  more  slowly,  "perhaps  Fritz 
would  not  believe  me.  I  am  a  stranger,  and  men  who  know 
the  world  like  your  young  soldier  are  given  to  suspicion." 

"  Carry  this  ring,"  she  quickly  replied,  taking  from  her 
finger  a  worthless  trinket.  "  Fritz  gave  it  to  me,  and  he  will 
know  by  it  that  I  trust  you." 

My  next  visitor  was  the  learned  Calcarius.  He  was  quite 
out  of  breath  when  he  reached  the  apartment  I  was  prepar- 
ing to  leave. 

"  How  goes  on  your  metempsychosis,  my  worthy  pupil  ?  ". 
he  asked.  "  I  arrived  last  evening  from  Bonn,  but  rather 
than  spend  another  night  with  your  horrible  rodents,  I  sub- 
mitted my  purse  to  the  extortion  of  the  village  innkeeper. 
The  rogue  swindled  me,"  continued  he,  taking  out  his  purse, 
and  counting  over  a  small  treasure  of  silver.  "  He  charged 
me  forty  groschen  for  bed  and  breakfast." 

The  sight  of  the  silver,  and  the  sweet  chink  of  the  pieces 
as  they  came  in  contact  with  Prof.  Calcarius'  palm,  thrilled 
my  new  soul  with  an  emotion  it  had  not  yet  experienced. 
Silver  seemed  the  brightest  thing  in  the  world  to  me  at  that 
moment,  and  the  acquisition  of  silver,  by  whatever  means, 
the  noblest  exercise  of  human  energy.  With  a  sudden  im- 
pulse that  I  was  unable  to  resist,  I  sprang  upon  my  friend 
and  instructor  and  wrenched  the  purse  from  his  hands.  He 
uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  and  dismay. 

"  Cry  away  !"  I  shouted;  "it  will  do  no  good.  Your  mi- 
serly screams  will  be  heard  only  by  rats,  and  owls,  and 
ghosts.     The  money  is  mine." 

"What's  this?"  he  exclaimed.  "  You  rob  your  guest, 
your  friend,  your  guide  and  mentor  in  the  sublime  walks  of 
metaphysical  science  ?  What  perfidy  has  taken  possession 
of  your  soul  ?  " 

I  seized  the  Herr  Professor  by  the  legs  and  threw  him  vio- 
lently to  the  floor.  He  struggled  as  the  gray  rat  had  strug- 
gled. I  tore  pieces  of  wire  from  my  cage,  and  bound  him, 
hand  and  foot,  so  tightly  that  the  wire  cut  deep  into  his  fat 
flesh. 

"Ho  !  ho  !"  said  I,  standing  over  him;  "what  a  feast  for 
the  rats  your  corpulent  carcass  will  make,"  and  I  turned  to 
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"  Good  Gott ! "  he  cried.  "  You  do  not  intend  to  leave  me  ? 
No  one  ever  comes  here." 

"  All  the  better,"  I  replied,  gritting  my  teeth  and  shaking 
my  fist  in  his  face;  "the  rats  will  have  uninterrupted  oppor- 
tunity to  relieve  you  of  your  superfluous  flesh.  Oh,  they  are 
very  hungry,  I  assure  you,  Herr  Metaphysician,  and  they 
will  speedily  help  you  sever  the  mysterious  link  which  binds 
soul  to  living  body.  They  well  know  how  to  loosen  the  indi- 
vidualized Ego  from  its  fleshly  surroundings.  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  prospect  of  a  rare  experiment." 

The  cries  of  Prof.  Calcarius  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  as  I 
made  my  way  down  the  hill.  Once  out  of  hearing  I  stopped 
to  count  my  gains.  Over  and  over  again,  with  extraordinury 
joy,  I  told  the  thalers  in  his  purse,  and  always  with  the  same 
result.     There  were  just  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

My  way  into  the  world  of  barter  and  profit  led  me  through 
Cologne.  At  the  barracks  I  sought  out  Fritz  Schneider  of 
Schwinkenschwank. 

"  My  friend,"  said  I,  putting  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
"  I  am  going  to  do  you  the  greatest  sendee  which  one  man 
may  do  another.  You  love  little  Emma,  the  innkeeper's 
daughter  ?  " 

"  I  do  indeed,"  he  said.     "  You  bring  news  of  her  ? " 

"  I  have  just  now  torn  myself  away  from  her  too  ardent 
embraces." 

"It  is  a  lie,"  he  shouted.  "The  little  girl  is  as  true  as 
gold." 

"  She  is  as  false  as  the  metal  in  this  trinket,"  said  I  with 
composure,  tossing  him  Emma's  ring.  "  She  gave  it  to  me 
yesterday  when  we  parted." 

He  looked  at  the  ring,  and  then  put  both  hands  to  his 
forehead.  "  It  is  true,"  he  groaned,  "  our  betrothal  ring."  I 
watched  his  anguish  with  philosophical  interest. 

"  See  here,"  he  continued,  taking  a"  neatly  knitted  purse 
from  his  bosom.  "  Here  is  the  money  she  sent  to  help  me 
buy  promotion.     Perhaps  that  belongs  to  you  ?  " 

"  Quite  likely,"  I  rejoined,  very  coolly.  "  The  pieces  have 
a  familiar  look." 

Without  another  word  the  soldier  flung  the  pieces  at  my 
feet  and  turned  away.  I  heard  him  sobbing,  and  the  sound 
was  music.  Then  I  picked  up  the  purse  and  hastened  to 
the  next  caft  to  count  the  silver.  There  were  just  thirty 
pieces  again. 

To  acquire  silver,  that  is  the  chief  joy  possible  to  my  new 
nature.  It  is  a  glorious  pleasure,  is  it  not  ?  How  fortunate 
that  the  soul,  which  took  possession  of  my  body  in  the 
Schloss,  was  not  Socrates',  which  would  have  made  me 
at  least,  a  dismal  ruminator,  like  Calcarius;  but  the  soul  that 
had  dwelt  in  the  gray  rat  "till  I  strangled  him.  At  one  time 
I  thought  that  my  new  soul  came  to  me  from  the  dead  notary 
in  the  village.  I  know,  now,  that  I  inherited  it  from  the  rat, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  soul  that  once  animated  Judas  Is- 
cariot,  that  prince  of  men  of  action.  R.  M. "  D. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  ROME, 


He  who  is  puffed  up  with  the  first  gale  of  prosperity  will 
.  bend  beneath  the  first  blast  of  adversity. 


Rome,  January  23,  1S78. 
We  were  standing  upon   the  highest  accessible  point  of 
the  Colisseum,  and  gazing  upon  that  imposing  ruin.     He 
was  a  genial  Englishman,  who  was  inclined  to  be  social,  and 
in  pursuance  of  that  inclination  asked  me  what  had  most 
impressed  me  of  all  the  views  of  Rome.     I  made  a  reply  at 
which  he  smiled,  yet  which  I  venture  to  put  upon  paper. 
My  reply  was  simply  to  the  effect  that  the  "  seven  hills  " 
were  not  so  high  nor  so  grand  as  I  had  anticipated.     And 
this  fact — the  insignificance  of  those  "  eternal  hills,"  upon 
whose  sides  had  been  enacted  of  old  such  splendid  dramas 
— struck  me  more  forcibly  than  any  other  thing  I  had  no- 
ticed in  all  that  historic  city.    I  would  not  be  misunderstood. 
There  are  sights  more  interesting — there  are  multitudes  of 
things  more  worthy  of  notice ;  but  this  matter  had  seemed 
to  me  the  most  strange  of  all.     Perhaps   it  was  because   I 
had  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  word  "  hill "  the 
idea  of  a  greater  elevation  of  land  than  I  saw  in  the  Ouirinal 
or  Capitoline ;  or  perhaps  it  was  because  the  remembrance  of 
great  deeds  done,  extending  through  so  many  eventful  cen- 
turies, seemed  to  call  for  accompanying  objects  of  equal 
grandeur.     The  point  of  view  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  a 
station  to  which  I  suppose  every  traveler  climbs.    It  is  upon 
that  side  of  the  Colisseum  where  the  high  wall,  as  originally 
built,  still  stands.    This  wall  is  a  little  less  than  two  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  of  course  the  observer  is  still  lower.    The 
ruin  is  at  the  base  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  yet  from  its  top  you 
are  at  a  greater  elevation  than  some,  at  least,  of  the  famed 
seven   hills.     Afterward,  when   viewing  the   city  from   the 
tower  of  the  Capitol,  which  surmounts  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
the  hills  dwindle  in  size  till  they  seem  like  mere  mounds. 
In  fact,  some  Western  cities  are  built  upon  elevations  as 
great,  which   are   termed   only  "rolling  ground."    Another 
curious  thing  that  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  sight- 
seers is  the  narrowness  of  the  limits  within  which  stood  so 
many  of  the  famous  buildings  of  antiquity.     Their  ruins  re- 
main in  various  conditions  of  preservation,  and  we  can  see 
precisely  where  and  how  they  stood.     The  most  famous  of 
them  were  huddled  together  in  a  manner  that  must  have  de- 
tracted from  their  grandeur — or  perhaps,  to  put  it  more  cor- 
rectly, they  would  have  appeared  to  better  advantage  had 
they  been   erected    in   open  ground,  with  magnificent  ap- 
proaches and  appropriate  surroundings.     Within  the  space 
of  a  few  rods  square  stood  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  the  Tem- 
ple  of   Concord,   the   Temple    of  Vespasian,   the  Basilica 
Julio,  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  many  other  im- 
portant as  well  as  minor  edifices.     No  doubt  it  was  a  rare 
and  beautiful  collection  of  buildings — the  pride  of  Rome, 
and  the  delight  of  her  citizens.     But  in  their  architectural 
garden  the  plants  were  set  too   closely  to  bloom  to  advan- 
tage.    Of  course,  all  the  ruins  of  the  city  are  not  seen  in  one 
collected  aggregate,  for  in  its  greatness  it  filled  many  quar- 
ters; but  on  this  slope  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  where  stand 
the  remains  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  one  sees  a  number 
and  a  mass  totally  unexpected.     Nor  did  they  cease  adding 
to  the  collection  as  long  as  there  was  left  the  space,  or  the 
Imperial  City  continued  to  erect  monuments  to  her  great- 
ness.   Amidst  these  temples  of  the  older  past,  a  later  gen- 
eration— about  A.  D.  200 — built  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Servius.     It  certainly  would  have  presented  a  more 
imposing  appearance  had   it  been   placed   elsewhere   and 
alone,  like  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  built  later.     Not  only 
do  these  reflections  apply  to  the  ruins  of  the  Forum,  but  to 
those  upon  the  Palatine  as  well,  where  stood  temples  and 
palaces  in  bewildering  beauty.     Not  only  were  the  buildings 
thus  congregated  together,  but  the  streets  of  the  ancient 
city  were  narrow  and  often  tortuous.     The  Via  Sacra  is  a 
name  associated  with  much  that  transpired  in  Rome,  and  a 
great  deal  with  the  study  of  every  scholar.     I  was  hardly 
prepared  to  see  a  narrow  lane  scarcely  wide  enough  for  the 
passage  of  two  carriages— a  mere  alley  of  a  modern  city. 
Rome,  as  we  have  read,  was  not  built  in  a  day.     Like  all 
great  cities,  it  grew,  and  the  narrow  passage,  which  sufficed 
for  the  infant  community,  grew  in  importance,  though  not*  in 
size,  as  the  Imperial  City  attained  its  greatness.    So  London 
has   grown,  and   so   the  cow-paths   of  Boston   became  its 
streets.    Yet,  with  all  the  experience  of  centuries,  we  are 
slow  to  leant  how  much  wide  avenues  add  to  the  beauty  of 
a  city.     More  than  any  other  one  thing,  wide  streets  make 
the  capital  of  the  United  States  the  beautiful  place  it  is,  and 
they   have   transformed   Paris,   making  it   a   panorama   of 
beauty.     All   of  these   things,   perhaps,   result   because   of 
familiarity   with   other   and   wholly  different   scenes,    upon 
which    our   preconceived   notions    are  based.      Insensibly 
we  form  an  idea  of  a  place  of  which  we  have  read  as  we  do 
of  a  person  of  whom  we  have  heard.     If  these  ideas,  which 
are  often  vague  enough,  are  met  when  the  object  is  seen,  the 
impression  is  not  so  striking  as  if  different,  and  the  ideal  is 
replaced  by  another  and  opposite  reality.     But  if  one  experi- 
ences  a  disappointment    in   finding   low  hills  and  narrow 
streets,  he  feels  also  that  his  anticipations  are  more  than  met 
in  the  splendor  of  the  ruins  amidst  which  he  wanders  as  in  a 
dream.     Scattered  everywhere  are  the  remains  of  another 
age,  when  these  few  acres  of  soil  were  the  capital  of  the 
world.     They  are  neither  few  nor  mean,  but  their  number 
and  their  grace  bear  witness  to  the  fidelity  of  history.     Upon 
those  seven  hills  lies  the  wreck  of  the  proud  municipality  like 
the  fragments  of  some  great  stranded  ship  upon  the  sands  of 
the  ocean's  shore.     The  hands  of  Vandal  and  of  Goth  muti- 
lated her  most  beautiful  temples  and  destroyed  her  most 
noble  achievements  of  art.     Like  clods  upon  the  coffin-lid 
was  heaped  the  rubbish  of  centuries  upon  her  fallen  great- 
ness.    Yet  now  exhumed,  it  betrays  even  in  its  decay  those 
outlines  of  form  which  in  their  freshness  must  have  been 
indeed  wonderful,  as  they  stood  complete.     The  place  of  her 
greatest  achievements  became  her  grave,  and  there  the  Rome 
of  old  lies  buried,  to  remain  unrestored  for  evermore.     No 
one  can  wander  among  these  ruins  of  another  age  without 
experiencing  feelings  of  awe,  not  unmixed  with  melancholy. 
Especially  are  they  felt  with  unusual  potency  upon  the  first 
visit.     From  childhood  we  learn  little  by  little  the  history  of 
the  city,  its  fabled  beginning,  its  constant  success,  its  match- 
less supremacy.     Rising  to  power  with  a  steadiness  all  but 
uninterrupted,  its  power  brought  wealth,  and  wealth  the  de- 
velopment of  letters  and  art.     But  wealth  here  brought  luxury 
too,  and  luxury,  decay.     Like  Greece,  from  which  it   drew 
its  models,  it  fell,  though  from  different  causes.     Of  both  we 


have  but  a  handful  of  mouldering  ruins  and  some  glorious 
recollections.  Art  still  imitates  their  originals,  statesmen 
peruse  their  laws,  and  philosophers  explore  their  systems. 
But  between  them  and  ourselves  there  is  a  great  gulf,  black 
with  the  ignorance  and  superstition  which  made  it  justly  gain 
the  name  of  the  Dark  Ages.  If  it  be  true  that  mankind 
moves  in  cycles,  then  the  melancholy  reflection  is  forced 
upon  us  that  perhaps  in  the  progress  which  we  boast  to-day 
we  are  but  preparing,  like  those  who  preceded  us,  a  brighter 
contrast  for  the  darker  scene  which  shall  succeed.  As  else- 
where, here  the  mighty  hand  of  Time  rests  with  crushing 
power  upon  every  pillar  and  upon  every  column.  The  seem- 
ingly everlasting  granite  is  crumbling  to  dust,  and  the  solid 
marble  is  rotting  away.  Oblivion  is  written  upon  every  stone 
and  monument.  As  I  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  Palatine 
Hill,  and  gazed  about  upon  the  ruined  palaces  of  the  Caesars  ; 
across  to  the  Capitoline  with  its  handful  of  ruins  in  the  Forum 
— the  few  relics  of  that  splendid  collection  of  temples  and 
public  edifices ;  and  then  to  the  Aventine,  at  whose  base  were 
noble  structures  whose  very  outlines  are  even  now  well-nigh 
effaced;  I  could  but  think  how  much  is  already  forgotten  of 
the  history  and  traditions  of  the  Seven  Hilled  city,  whose 
name  and  glory  filled  the  earth,  and  how  much  more  that  we 
think  we  know  about  it  is  mere  speculation.  Beneath  the 
tramp  of  ages  shall  be  finally  crushed  the  last  stone  and  lost 
the  last  recollection ;  and  as  the  traveler  to-day  stands  upon 
the  fallen  columns  of  proud  temples  which  once  adorned  the 
capital  of  the  world,  so  some  citizen  of  the  future  shall  stand 
amid  the  decaying  ruins  of  some  of  the  capitals  of  nations 
yet  to  be,  and  shall  recall  the  traditions  and  the  memories  of 
centuries  then  past,  but  Rome  shall  not  be  among  them,  for 
its  very  name  will  have  been  forgotten.  ,   G.  F.  B, 


JOAQUIN  MILLER'S  "DANITES." 


The  legal  fight  recently  inaugurated  in  New  York  over  the 
right  to  produce  The  Danites  is  of  considerable  local  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  brings  out  the  history  of  the  piece  and  the 
part  the  "  poet  of  the  Sierra  "  played  in  its  construction. 
Mr.  McKee  Rankin,  the  actor,  claims  The  Danites  by  pur- 
chase from  the  author,  and  is  on  a  tour  with  it.  The  success 
that  it  achieves  everywhere  is  enriching  Rankin,  and  putting 
a  large  amount  of  money  into  the  poet's  pocket.  Recently  a 
rival  dramatic  company  was  formed  in  New  York  to  play  it, 
and  they  made  their  first  appearance  in  St.  James'  Hall,  Buf- 
falo. The  play  was  advertised  as  The  Danites,  or  the  De- 
stroying Angels.  Rankin,  being  informed  that  such  an 
enterprise  was  in  preparation,  sent  an  agent  to  see  the  per- 
formance. It  proved  to  be  the  same  play  in  every  respect. 
The  agent  obtained  a  temporary  injunction  against  Waite  & 
Brent,  and  the  case  is  on  the  calendar  of  the  courts.  If  it 
turns  out  that  Rankin  is  not  able  to  prevent  the  use  of  The 
Danites  by  other  companies  than  his  own,  it  will  be  because 
the  play  was  put  together  in  a  peculiar  way.  He  was,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1876-7,  a  member  of  the  company  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia.  He  had  just  before 
starred  in  The  Two  Orphans,  and  had  been  vigorously  prose- 
cuted for  using  without  leave  the  Union  Square  Theatre 
version  of  that  play.  He  was  on  the  lookout  for  a  melo- 
drama of  a  similar  popular  kind,  in  which  his  \vife,  then  in 
temporary  retirement  from  the  stage,  might  be  fitted  with  a 
leading  part.  He  read  Joaquin  Miller's  story,  The  First 
Families  of  the  Sierra,  in  which  the  adventures  of  Poor  Billy 
Piper  are  told,  and  he  thought  a  play  based  on  that  narra- 
tive, backed  by  the  poet's  name,  might  be  successful.  He 
wrote  to  Miller,  describing  the  idea,  and  making  an  offer  as 
to  compensation.  After  several  weeks  he  received  a  reply 
accepting  the  proposition.  Miller  set  to  work  industriously, 
and  the  result  was  a  huge  pile  of  manuscript  in  his  almost 
illegible  handwriting.  Rankin's  first  step  was  to  find  a  copy- 
ist to  make  a  readable  copy.  He  then  found  that  the  play, 
entitled  Billy  Piper,  took  fully  two  hours  in  rapid  reading, 
which  meant  not  less  than  eight  hours  for  stage  representa- 
tion. Besides  the  author  had  written  as  for  publication,  and 
without  much  regard  for  the  necessities  of  practical  acting. 
For  example,  the  heroine  was  a  washerwoman.  While  a 
washtub  may  be  invested  with  romance  in  a  book,  the  attempt 
would  be  certainly  disastrous  on  the  stage.  Rankin  was  at 
first  discouraged ;  but  he  soon  became  convinced  that  out  of 
the  mass  of  dialogue,  characters,  and  situations,  a  good  play 
could  be  constructed.  He  knew  an  actor  named  Fitzgerald, 
who  had  the  requisite  literary  and  dramatic  ability  for  the 
job,  and  who  was  incapacitated  by  consumption  for  acting. 
Fitzgerald  was  hired,  and  he  and  Rankin  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  work.  The  play  that  they  thus  produced  was 
very  unlike  the  one  written  by  Miller,  although  the  dialogue 
retained  from  the  manuscript  was  generally  unaltered.  The 
washerwoman  was  turned  into  a  school-mistress.  The  title 
was  changed  to  The  Danites.  Almost  an  entire  act  was  in- 
troduced from  one  of  John  Habberton's  short  stories,  the 
language  being  taken  bodily.  This  includes  the  arrival  of 
the  school-mistress  at  the  saloon  called  the  Howling  Wilder- 
ness, and  constitutes  the  humorous  portion  of  the  drama. 
In  Chicago,  Rankin  testified  that  he  paid  Miller  $5,200  for  the 
play,  and  has  since  been  offered  $20,000  for  it.  Thus  put 
together — in  the  main  of  the  poet's  material,  but  in  a  form 
that  he  could  hardly  have  recognized  on  witnessing  its  per- 
formance— The  Danites  was  pronounced  ready  to  be  submit- 
ted for  the  verdict  of  the  public.  Rankin  had  decided  to 
bring  it  out  in  Milwaukie,  rather  than  risk  a  more  conspicu- 
ous failure  in  the  East ;  but  finally  he  made  an  engagement 
for  the  Broadway  Theatre  in  New  York.  There,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  Grand  Opera  House,  it  was  highly  successful 
in  spite  of  adverse  criticism,  and  it  is  a  very  valuable  piece 
of  dramatic  property.  Fitzgerald  died  last  summer,  and 
among  his  effects  was  a  copy  of  The  Danites,  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  brother.  The  claim  is  now  made  that  he 
was  as  much  the  author  as  Miller,  that  atleast  one-fifth  of 
the  play  is  Habberton's,  and  that  Rankin  has  no  proprietary 
right  that  can  be  protected  in  law.  As  to  the  moral  aspect 
of  the  case,  it  is  held  that  Rankin  should  not  complain  of 
conduct  that  is  of  a  piece  with  his  own  in  using  The  Two. 
Orphans  in  defiance  of  the  owners.  The  play  has  not  been 
published,  nor  has  the  copyright  been  perfected  by  the  de- 
posit of  a  printed  copy  with  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and 
therefore  the  question  is  one  of  ownership  for  the  State  courts 
to  determine.  Rankin  holds  Fitzgerald's  receipt  for  the  pay 
for  his  work.     The  Danites  is  one  of  the  attrac  ; 

by  Maguire  for  Baldwin's. 
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There  are  in  San  Francisco  four  great  powers  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  conveniences  of  our  daily  life,  and 
in  their  relations  to  our  business  and  comforts  so  indispens- 
able, that  they  seem,  and  in  reality  have  become,  a  part  of 
our  daily  existence.  These  four  great  corporations  to  which 
we  refer  are  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company,  the  Gaslight  Company,  and  the  Butchers' 
Association.  They  are  monopolies  above  the  law,  inde- 
pendent of  the  courts,  and  their  history  has  been  an  uninter- 
rupted conflict  with  authority.  To  the  railroad  we  must  look 
for  merchandise,  and  but  for  it  we  are  isolated  from  civiliza- 
tion, and  can  not  cross  the  continent.  It  has,  and  in  the 
necessity  of  things  can  have,  no  rival.  If  a  road  shall  be 
built  by  the  37th  or  32d  parallel  it  will  afford  no  relief,  be- 
cause great  financial  powers  never  compete  —  they  always 
combine.  The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  is  a  monopoly 
from  geographical  and  physical  conditions.  The  company 
has  secured  by  law  the  water  catchment  of  our  peninsula, 
and  there  is  no  other  source  of  supply  within  the  practical 
accomplishment  of  our  people.  The  company  hold  the  po- 
sition to  secure  God's  rainfall,  and  distribute  it  to  us  at  its  own 
price,  thus  holding  in  its  legal  grasp  our  health,  our  comfort, 
and  our  lives.  The  Gas  Company  is  the  growth  of  an  early 
enterprise  that  has  seized  and  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right  to 
light  our  streets  and  houses,  and,  by  force  of  its  purchasable 
power  over  legislatures  and  rival  companies,  has  now  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  held  our  people  in  its  iron  vice,  and  re- 
tailed to  us  its  light,  deficient  in  quantity  and  defective  in 
quality,  at  its  own  price  and  its  own  measurement.  There 
has  never  yet  been  found  a  Legislature,  or  a  Board  of  Super- 
visors, or  a  Gas  Inspector,  resolute  and  unpurchasable  enough 
to  withstand  the  blandishment  of  its  persuasions,  the  influ- 
ence of  its  bribes,  or  the  terror  of  its  threats.  The  Butchers' 
Association  is  the  most  unique  and  anomalous  of  all  these 
powerful  organizations.  It  is  also  a  corporate  power — an 
association  of  wealthy  killers,  who,  after  a  long  history  of 
vexatious  conflicts  with  authority  and  characteristic  feuds 
with  each  other,  has  secured  a  defined  area,  patented  by 
municipal  law,  and  over  the  borders  of  which  it  is  unlawful 
to  take  animal  life.  This  area,  restricted  in  dimensions,  un- 
approachable except  by  one  street  over  the  water,  procured 
through  legislative  corruption,  entangled  in  legislation,  is 
now  monopolized  and  so  guarded  by  the  weakness,  ignor- 
ance, or  dishonesty  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  that  only 
favored  butchers  may  be  allowed  to  supply  our  markets  with 
meat.  The  retail  butchers  stand  in  mortal  terror  of  the 
association,  for  it  can  crush  and  destroy  their  business  in  a 
day.  The  association  dictates  terms  to  the  grazer  and 
farmer,  and  fixes  its  own  prices  for  beeves ;  it  extorts  its  own 
price  and  controls  the  retail  value  of  meat;  it  keeps  the 
price  higher  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago  ;  it  adds  one-third 
to  the  cost  of  every  pound  of  beef  we  eat,  and  charges  con- 
sumers $12,000,000  per  annum  for  meats  that  would  afford 
a  fair  profit  at  $8,000,000,  leaving  to  the  profit  side  of  their 
crime  not  less  than  $4,000,000,  which  is  stolen  from  the 
broils  and  roasts  of  the  rich,  and  from  the  soup-pots  and 
stew-pans  of  the  poor.  The  war  between  these  monopolies 
and  the  public  has  been  a  curious  one.  We  will  not  go  into 
detail ;  we  will  only  generalize  by  saying  that  every  defeat 
sustained  by  them  has  been  a  victory  over  the  people,  and 
every  victory  gained  by  the  people  has  been  a  defeat. 
Every  dollar  that  has  been  expended  by  these  corpo- 
rations in  fighting  the  public,  every  lawyer  they  have 
retained,  every  lobbyist  they  have  paid,  every  dollar 
expended  to  buy  off  or  silence  opposition,  every  cent  paid 
to  newspapers,  judges,  legislators,  supervisors,  or  lobbyists, 
has  been  added  to  the  value  of  the  property  upon  which 

:e  community  has  been  called  upon  to  pay  an  added  as- 
sessment.     And  such   a  warfare!     [ Every   daily  paper  in 


San  Francisco  has  flopped  to  every  side  of  every  one  of 
these  corporations,  and  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  task  to 
prove,  by  quotation  from  our  leading  journals,  that  at  dif- 
erent  times  they  have  aided  and  opposed  each  one  of  these 
four  great  monopolies.  We  have  not  had  a  San  Francisco 
delegation  in  the  Legislature  for  ten  years  past  that  has  not 
had  a  party  platform  or  a  personal  pledge  to  violate,  and  we 
can  name  upon  our  fingers  every  public  man  that  has  not 
violated  his  word  and  his  pledge,  and  with  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions every  man  who  has  been  true  to  the  people  has 
been  retired  to  private  life.  Never  a  Board  of  Supervisors 
comes  into  power,  each  and  every  individual  member  of 
which  is  not  an  avowed,  open,  uncompromising  friend  of  the 
public,  a  defiant  and  fearless  enemy  of  monopoly,  and,  ex- 
cepting here  and  there  some  stupid,  blundering  dolt  of  an 
honest  man,  they  have  all  fallen  down,  crawfished,  and  sold 
themselves  either  to  ambitious  desire  of  office  or  for  cold 
clinking  coin.  An  honest  man  with  rare  exception  serves 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  the  second  time.  One  supreme 
reason  why  the  monopolies  are  never  defeated  is  because 
the  public  is  never  content  to  place  itself  in  reasonable  rela- 
tions with  these  great  powers. 

A  lot  of  ignorant  people  from  farms  and  shops  and  second- 
class  law  offices  convene  in  the  Legislature,  and  attempt  to 
regulate  by  law  fares  and  freights — a  subject  that  requires 
years  of  patient  labor  and  a  large  practical  experience  to 
understand.  They  bring  to  its  investigation  neither  prudent 
knowledge  of  the  business  nor  industrious  research.  They 
are  governed,  some  by  prejudice,  some  by  personal  interest, 
some  by  party  passion.  Some  are  honest,  some  are  stupid, 
some  are  knaves,  and  some  are  for  sale.  It  is  an  incongru- 
ous element  out  of  which  safe  legislation  is  impossible  to  be 
evolved.  We  regard  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  as  having 
been  of  incalculable  value  to  our  State  and  city.  It  centers 
m  San  Francisco;  from  this  city  its  lines  radiate;  it  has 
brought  to  this  coast  the  expenditure  of  millions ;  it  is  still  ex- 
pending, still  building.  LTntil  it  ceases  to  expend  its  earnings 
in  new  roads,  until  it  brings  to  us  the  trade  of  Arizona,  we 
say  let  it  alone.  Do  not  let  us  annoy  it  so  long  as  it  is  lay- 
ing golden  eggs  in  our  nest  We  have  a  right  to  regulate 
railroad  fares  and  freights;  -this  has  been  decided.  The 
Granger  cases,  the  elevator  case,  are  stare  deeisis;  but  we 
deprecate  the  policy  of  diverting  the  attention  of  our  railroad 
builders  from  the  prosecution  of  their  work  by  involving  them 
every  year  in  a  legislative  contest.  Political  parties,  lawyers, 
demagogues,  and  such  members  as  are  purchasable,  may- 
find  their  profit  in  this  agitation.  Newspapers  may  find  it 
profitable,  but  it  is  our  opinion  that  we  had  better  let  the 
railroad  alone  for  the  present.  Its  interests  are  so  intimately 
identified  with  those  of  our  city  that  we  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  postpose  our  quarrels  till  it  has  concluded  extending 
its  iron  track,  and  reaching  out  for  commerce  to  enrich  our 
city. 

As  for  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  we  believe  that 
it  has  now  a  sufficient  supply  of  most  excellent  water;  that 
when  its  reservoirs  are  all  completed  it  will  have  water  in 
abundance  for  a  city  of  half  a  million  of  people.  We  be- 
lieve there  is  no  other  large  available  supply  but  this,  and 
that  the  idea  of  Tahoe,  Blue  Lakes,  and  all  other  kindred 
schemes,  are  visionary,  expensive,  and  at  present  impracti- 
cable. We  think  the  company  should  be  allowed  to  earn  a 
fair  percentage  upon  its  capital  invested,  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  running  and  maintenance.  The  Legislature  has  the 
right  to  fix  the  profit  it  may  earn.  We  think  it  would  be  im- 
politic and  unwise  for  the  Legislature  to  interfere  with  the 
details  of  its  management.  The  cost  of  supplying  the  city 
government,  public  buildings,  squares,  parks,  and  public 
places,  for  flushing  sewers  and  sprinkling  streets,  should  not 
devolve  upon  the  present  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  con- 
sumers, but  there  ought  to  be  a  fixed  amount  paid  by  the 
city  annually  to  the  company  for  all  these  purposes,  and 
water  rates  chargeable  upon  all  the  real  property  of  the 
town.  L'nder  the  present  arrangement  of  making  con- 
sumers pay  all,  non-improved  property  escapes  all  this  class 
of  public  burdens.  We  do  not  want  the  city  to  buy  the 
water  works,  nor  do  we  see  any  necessity  for  it.  We  should 
never  buy  a  cow  if  we  had  the  legal  authority  to  determine 
the  quality  and  price  for  which  the  milkman  should  supply 
us.  We  are  emphatically  opposed  to  the  purchase  of  water 
works  or  gas  works  by  the  city.  We  are  afraid  of  a  munici- 
pal debt,  and  had  rather  be  fleeced  than  to  have  a  mortgage 
placed  upon  our  property. 

We  would  not  regulate  the  price  and  quality  of  gas  by 
legislative  enactment,  deeply  as  we  resent  the  imposition 
that  we  think  is  being  practiced  upon  us  by  the  gas  compa- 
ny. We  do  not  believe  this  is  the  best  way  out  from  under 
this  most  vexatious  of  all  our  monopolies.  The  remedy  for 
this  gas  extortion  and  gas  imposition  is  so  simple  and  so 
easy  that  we  are  impatient  when  we  consider  the  long  years 
we  have  suffered  from  it.  This  remedy  is  for  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  grant  other  franchises.  Every  honest  man  or 
honest  company  that  desires  to  make  and  sell  gas  should 
have  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  Not  to  concede  it  is,  to  us, 
evidence  of  want  of  personal  integrity  by  Supervisors.  It  is 
said  that  a  concession  being  given,  the  company  will  buy  it 


up.  Let  them  do  so ;  then  grant  another.  Grant  one  every 
Monday,  until  the  company  tires  of  being  blackmailed,  and 
until  an  honest  man  is  found  who  will  do  as  he  agrees  and 
introduce  an  honest  competition  in  gas.  The  city  should 
make  no  contract  with  the  company  for  a  period  longer  than 
a  year.  We  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
electric  light  will  relieve  us  from  this  King  Log.  It  may  be 
for  King  Stork,  but  we  shall  welcome  it,  as  we  are  tired  of 
being  sat  down  upon. 

We  now  consider  the  butchers.  This  monopoly  is  the 
most  impudent,  insolent,  inexcusable,  and  unnecessary  of  all. 
Let  any  man,  in  any  part  of  the  city,  butcher  animals  within 
the  laws  of  health  and  cleanliness.  Let  any  man  kill  a  beast 
in  his  own  parlor,  if  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  does  not  com- 
mit a  nuisance,  offensive  to  his  neighbor.  This  butchers' 
monopoly  is  the  deal  of  a  marked  pack.  Whenever  God,  in 
his  kind  providence,  shall  give  us  seven  honest,  intelligent 
men  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  this  evil  can  be  cured  in 
ten  minutes,  but  until  that  time  (and  we  believe  it  is  far  dis- 
tant) a  set  of  rich  and  arrogant  butchers  will  continue  to  im- 
pose prices  upon  us  for  meat  33 '/j  per  cent,  in  excess  of  its 
value. 

A  Democratic  Legislature  and  a  Democratic  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, a  Democratic  Governor  and  a  Democratic  Mayor, 
ought  to  make  the  Democratic  party  responsible  for  the  cor- 
rection of  abuses.  The  remedies  we  summarize  as  follows: 
Let  the  Central  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  and  all  other  rail- 
roads alone,  so  long  as  they  are  energetically  pushing  their 
rails  into  new  territory.  Let  the  question  of  fares  and 
freights  be  regulated  by  the  inexorable  laws  of  trade.  The 
interest  of  the  roads  run  with  their  customers  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  State,  and  especially  the  interest  of  our  city 
is  involved  in  the  prosperity  of  the  roads.  They  are  inter- 
ested in  bringing  us  Asiatic  commerce,  in  developing  interior 
trade,  and  in  bringing  to  us  a  class  of  industrious  white  emi- 
grants. Give  to  the  water  company  the  opportunity  to  make 
fair  interest  upon  their  property — a  rate  that  will  enable  them 
to  pay  a  fair  dividend  to  their  stockholders,  keep  their  property 
in  repair,  and  a  reserve  out  of  which  they  may  extend  their 
area  of  catchment  and  their  capacity  of  water  storage.  Let 
water  rates  be  established,  chargeable  upon  all  real  estate, 
and  let  the  company  charge  special  rates  for  the  water  it  dis- 
poses of  to  manufacturers  and  others,  and  account  for  it. 
Give  to  every  man  and  company,  under  proper  restrictions, 
the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  gas.  Give  to  every  man, 
within  the  regulations  of  health  and  police,  and  within  the 
laws  declaring  what  is  a  nuisance,  the  right  to  kill  beeves, 
mutton,  and  swine.  If  to  these  features  the  Code  could  be 
so  amended  that  ft  would  be  only  a  misdemeanor,  punisha- 
ble by  a  slight  fine  and  cost  of  burial,  to  kill  all  the  fools  and 
knaves  that  get  into  the  Legislature  or  Board  of  Supervisors, 
we  might  venture  to  hope  for  rational  and  healthful  legis- 
lation. 


Doing  business  some  years  ago  with  the  house  of  Duncan, 
Sherman  &  Co,  in  New  York,  one  of  its  members  rallied  us 
upon  the  corruption  of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  waste- 
ful extravagance  of  its  administration  in  war  times.  We  re- 
torted by  remarking  the  reckless  extravagance  of  the  Tweed 
dynasty  in  New  York,  which  was  Democratic,  and  asking 
where  it  would  end?  Mr.  Wm.  Duncan  said:  "We  shall 
endure  it  till  we  are  robbed  of  half  our  'property,  then  we 
shall  organize  to  save  the  balance."  This  present  Legisla- 
ture seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  extravagant,  unprincipled, 
and  reckless  than  any  that  have  preceded  it.  The  lobby  is 
as  powerful  as  it  is  unscrupulous.  The  tendency  of  modern 
legislation  in  Congress,  in  States,  and  in  municipal  bodies  is 
to  plunder.  There  seems  to  be  an  organization  by  means  of 
which  those  w-ho  have  something  are  to  be  swindled  and 
taxed  in  favor  of  those  who  have  nothing.  Politics  is  an 
industry,  a  secret  sleepless,  organized  guild ;  its  grips  and 
pass-words  and  obligations  are  understood.  From  the  un- 
naturalized alien  who  hopes  to  become  a  street-sweeper  up 
to  the  highest  of  official  stations,  there  is  a  recognized  broth- 
erhood. It  is  a  relentless  war  against  property,  to  make 
labor  and  to  create  offices,  to  make  opportunities  for  political 
service  and  to  pay  extravagantly  therefor.  To  put  up  jobs 
in  the  interest  of  party  adherents,  and  to  issue  bonds,  create 
debts,  and  multiply  taxes  in  order  that  the  politician  may 
live  off  the  accumulations  of  the  business  man,  are  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  average  Legislator  or  Supervisor.  Many  of  the 
bills  that  have  been  introduced,  and  some  that  have  passed, 
are  simply  infamous;  they  are  undisguised,  naked  robberies 
of  the  treasury.  The  average  Legislator  is  a  shrewd,  un- 
scrupulous, propertyless  adventurer.  We  need  not  go  beyond 
the  delegation  from  San  Francisco  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 
A  majority  of  its  members  are  destitute  of  property,  profes- 
sion, or  social  position.  Most  of  them  are  uneducated,  and 
most  of  them  knowing  that  this  accident  of  opportunity  will 
never  be  again  presented,  feel  it  a  duty  they  owe  their  luck  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  We  hold  our  breath  till  the  Legislature 
adjourns.  We  look  to  Governor  Irwin  to  interpose  his  veto 
in"  protection  of  our  rights.  San  Francisco  is  the  Golden 
Goose.  He  desires  to  be  Governor  again,  and  can  be  if  he 
is  firmly  honest  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  A  lively  ex- 
ercise of  the  veto  power  by  his  Excellency  will  enable  him  tq 
save  his  party  from  the  danger  that  threatens  it. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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PRATTLE, 

Mr.  Pickering  of  the  Call  says 
-  he  has  "  always  claimed  that,  as 
the  Chinese  population  in  this 
city  and  State  in- 
creased in  numbers, 
they  would  become 
more  exacting  and 
aggressive."  In 
proof  of  his  pre- 
science,' he  states 
that  "now  the  Chinese  demand  common-school  advantages, 
which  means  that  they  wish  to  learn  the  English  language, 
so  as  to  obtain  larger  wages  and  work  their  way  into  all  the 
the  avenues  of  trade — so  as  to  more  completely  compete 
with  our  own  citizens."  A  wise  enemy  is  a  joy  to  the  mind, 
but  a  foolish  ally  wrings  the  heart ;  and  people  who  are  hon- 
orably and  intelligently  working  to  restrict  Chinese  immigra- 
tion will  regard  Mr.  Pickering  as  a  protagonist  who  puts 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  adversary  and  delivers  battle 
with  his  back. 


John  Chinaman,  your  race  I  hate, 
Because  you  "won't  assimilate." 
You  say  you  will?     I  know  you  will, 
And  so,  my  lad,  I'll  hate  you  still. 
For  what  you  will,  or  will 'not,  do 
I'll  hate  you,  and  for  t'other  too. 
Severely  hold  yourself  aloof, 
Or  eat  of  salt  beneath  my  roof. 
A  beggar  be,  or  earn  your  bread 
By  thieving,  or  by  work  instead. 
Bring  Mrs.  John  and  make  a  home, 
Or  mateless  o'er  the  country  roam  ; 
Or,  if  your  taste  incline  you,  bring 
That  other  woman — horrid  thing!  — 
To  Learn  our  language  and  compete 
With  ladies  of  the  larger  feet. 
Eat  rat  unspiced,  or  mutton  spiced. 
And  worship  Joss,  or  Jesus  Christ. 
(Man's  creed  depends,  and  much  beside. 
On  what  he  eats,  and  if  it's  fried ; 
And  heathens  merely  are  a  folk 
Their  pig  that  purchase  in  a  poke 
And  cook  it  Like  John  Rogers,  one 
Of  Persecution's  overdone.) 
Our  laws  examine,  with  intent 
To  guilty  plead,  or  innocent, 
When  haled  before  the  magistrate 
To  justify  your  broken  pate ; 
Or  don't  examine.     All  is  one — 
I'll  hate  you  from  the  rise  of  sun 
Until  (also  because)  the  seas 
Allay  his  flame — until  you  please 
To  stand  aside  and  make  a  ring 
For  Paddy  when  he's  brandishing 
His  fair  and  lordly  length  of  ear 
In  this  contracted  hemisphere. 


I  fear  the  foregoing  lines  are  not  as  frigidly  and  rigidly 
anti-coolie  in  sentiment  as  they  ought  to  be  to  make  them 
suitable  for  this  paper  and  agreeable  to  Mr.  Pickering; 
but,  like  the  wife  (with  nine  small  children  and  one  at  the 
breast)  of  the  martyr  John  Rogers,  whom,  incidentally, 
they  roast  afresh,  or  at  least  warm  over,  I  hate  to  see  any- 
thing overdone;  and  this  opposition  to  the  Chinese  is  en- 
during the  disadvantages  of  that  process.  Put  a  principle 
into  the  ear  of  a  fool,  and  it  will  reappear  at  his  mouth  as  a 
prejudice.  Of  ten  men  who  write  or  speak  against  Chinese 
immigration,  eight  do  the  cause  incalculable  harm,  for  the 
unwisdom  of  their  method  makes  it  obvious  to  the  observant 
that  they  are  merely  echoing  local  mobgabble,  or  voicing  the 
reasonless  antipathies  of  race.  Of  the  other  two,  half  the 
energies  are  wasted  refuting  the  arguments  provoked  by  the 
zeal  and  strengthened  by  the  errors  of  these  asses,  who,  flat 
on  their  sides  in  the  arena,  each  with  an  Eastern  editor  sit- 
ting on  his  head  disputing  with  the  rest  of  us,  can  only  bray 
into  the  dust  and  raise  a  cloud  to  darken  counsel. 


By  the  way,  there  is  one  argument  which,  aside  from  its 
weakness,  suggesting  as  it  does  an  analogy  that  makes 
against  us  we  would  do  well  to  "  abandon  at  sea,"  for  we 
shall  be  "  all  at  sea  "  as  long  as  we  trust  to  it.  I  mean  the 
mistake  of  assuming  that  we  are  better  qualified  to  speak  on 
this  subject  than  the  people  of  the  East  are.  Now  the  evils 
of  Chinese  competition  in  the  labor  market,  like  all  other 
evils  of  which  that  intricate  and  difficult  science,  political 
economy,  makes  account,  are  of  so  general  a  character,  and 
are  so  modified  by  advantages  in  special  directions — the  mis- 
chiefs and  benefits  are  so  intertwined,  overlapped,  and  tra- 
jected— that  only  omniscience  could  ravel  the  tangled  web. 
They  are  not  capable  of  demonstration,  and  must  remain 
matters  of  opinion.  Writers  and  speakers  of  the  Atlantic 
States  being  better  educated  and  less  provincial  than  ours 
are  better  qualified  in  judgment.  Having  no  present  con- 
cern in  the  matter,  they  are  more  impartial.  It  is  a  proverb- 
ial, and  all  history  proves  it  a  political,  truth  that  the  look- 
er-on sees  most  of  the  game.  But  over  and  above,  though 
inclusive  of,  these  considerations,  actual  contact  with  an  alien 
and  dissimilar  civilization  has  not  infected  them  with  that 
horrible  Race  Antipathy — that  mother  of  darkness,  whose 
hideous  touch  lays  upon  the  eyes  of  men's  minds  a  blindness 
so  black  that  not  even  clay  and  spittle  could  let  in  the  mira- 
cle of  light. 

I  said  our  favorite  argument  suggested  a  hostile  analogy. 
Let  me  inquire  of  any  man  of  observation  and  understand- 
ing, northern  or  southern :  Who  were  right  about  the  social 


and  industrial  phases  of  negro  slaver}'  ? — those  who  had,  or 
those  who  had  not,  the  "  light  of  experience  ?" — those  whose 
interests  were,  or  those  whose  interests  were  not,  most  af- 
fected by  it  ? — those  who  knew  the  negro  through  life-long 
association  and  observation,  or  those  who  had  but  a  literary 
acquaintance  with  him  ? — the  practical  insiders  or  the  senti- 
mental outsiders  ? — the  players  or  the  lookers-on  ?  The 
parallel,  so  far  as  I  have  drawn  it,  is  perfect.  The  moral  is, 
that  it  is  better  to  show  wherein  the  Eastern  Chinophile  is 
wrong  than  to  protest  his  inability  to  be  right.  The  rascal 
has  been  so  very  right  so  exceedingly  often  that  the  fertility 
of  the  inner  consciousness  in  which  he  grows  his  opinions 
ought  to  command  our  admiration  and  engage  our  civility. 


It  would  be  disingenuous  and  unprofessional  in  me  to  quit 
the  subject  without  disclosing  my  own  opinion  upon  it — an 
opinion  the  strength  of  which  is,  I  hope,  justified  by  excep- 
tional advantages  of  investigation.  I  came  to  California  in 
1 866  with  a  fair  knowledge  (since  enlarged,  I  think)  of  politi- 
cal economy,  and  a  cast-iron  conviction  about  everything, 
from  the  self-evident  to  the  unknowable,  both  inclusive.  As 
a  journalist  I  have  naturally  heard,  read,  spoken,  and  written 
a  good  deal  on  both  sides  of  this  questio  vexata — hearing 
and  reading  chiefly  for  the  gratification  of  others,  speaking 
and  writing  mainly  for  my  own  instruction.  And  this  I  must 
be  permitted  to  say :  I  have  never  stopped  my  ears  with  my 
bread-and-butter  (seldom  had  enough  to  spare  for  the  pur- 
pose) nor  pulled  my  heart-strings  to  work  my  tongue.  Well, 
the  other  day  I  saw  walking  before  me  a  big,  oleaginous, 
and  saponaceous  Chinaman,  whose  pig-tail,  in  some  orgasm 
of  the  fancy,  had  amused  itself  by  executing  a  contortion  that 
made  it  exactly  resemble  a  giant  note  of  interrogation.  I 
was  at  last  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  with  the  Chinese  Ques- 
tion in  its  most  aggressive  and  alarming  form.  I  considered 
it  anew,  marshaling  to  my  aid  all  the  heavy  battalions  of 
knowledge,  observation,  and  experience  that  I  had  recruited 
and  drilled,  bore  down  upon  it  with  the  shrilling  of  pipes  and 
the  punishing  of  drums,  shouted  "  Sick  im !  "  to  all  my  facul- 
ties. It  was  no  use ;  and  just  as  the  unconscious  propounder 
turned  into  an  apparently  impenetrable  jungle  of  dank  and 
dowdy  habitations  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  I  meekly 
and  reverently  gave  it  up.  This  tale  has  a  rare  and  beauti- 
ful moral. 

RARE  AND    BEAUTIFUL  MORAL   OF  THIS  TALE. 

All  skill  in  hammering  and  all  knowledge  of  nut-cracking 
will  not  enable  you  to  crack  a  hard  nut  with  a  small  hammer. 


I  don't  know  if  I  have  made  it  sufficiently  apparent  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph  that  the  Chinese  Question,  as  presented 
by  the  fat  Asian,  was,  according  to  my  understanding  of  it, 
"  Had  you  better  kick  me?" 

It  requires  a  deal  of  courage  always  to  write  grammati- 
cally— so  much  that  it  is  not  worth  while.  Which  of  you, 
gentlemen  of  letters,  would  dare  to  write — entirely  apart 
from,  the  hazardous  suggestion :  "  Would  you  better  kick 
me?"'  Yet  which  of  you  can  parse  the  verb  "had  kick?" 
The  ungrammatical  and  meaningless  phrase  "had  better" 
comes  of  an  erroneous  restoration  in  such  colloquial  con- 
tractions as  "I'd,"  "you'd,"  "he;d,"  etc.,  in  such  sentences  as 
"  I'd  better  go,"  "you'd  better  do  so,"  and  the  like,  where  the 
word  contracted  is  not  "had"  but  "  would."  This  point  is 
made  clear  by  Professor  Grimbosh,  of  the  Coblentz  Acade- 
mia  Stultorum  Damnatorum,  in  his  famous  Liber  Lingua 
Simiarum  —  a  work  that  I  can  warmly  commend  to  my 
brother  paragraphers  as~containing  much  curious  and  im- 
portant information  concerning  their  mother-tongue. 

"Our  laws,"  says  McCoppin,   "I'm  happy  to  state, 
Are  not  made  by  lawyers."     No,  brother, 
Not  by  them,  but  for  them.     'Tis  almost  as  great 
A  blessing,  I  think,  as  the  other. 


The  Mayor  of  Chambersburg,  New  Jersey,  is  a  disap- 
pointed and  heart-broken  man.  He  was  treasurer  of  some- 
thing, made  a  mistake  against  himself  in  his  accounts,  and 
fled  to  Baltimore,  believing  himself  to  have  achieved  the 
honorable  distinction  of  a  defaulter.  An  investigating  com- 
mittee promptly  unmasked  him,  and  returning  to  the  scene 
of  his  honesty  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  law,  and  may 
the  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  unthrifty  soul. 


lima  di  Murska,  Child  of  Song — and  reckoned 
The  sweeter  that  the  childhood  is  her  second — 
Famous  for  singing,  for  divorces  famous  — 
Loose-tongued,  loose-lived,  a  squally  soul  and  squamous — 
Adopts  a  dog.     "Alas!  my  second  mother," 
Says  Pup;  "you're  nice,  but  I  prefer  the  other." 


Some  reckless  joker  signing  himself  "  S  "  works  off  upon 
the  Bulletin  an  article  headed — rather  suspiciously,  one 
would  think — "  A  Cruel  Sell,"  which  it  gravely  prints,  leaving 
its  readers  to  draw  the  inference  that  it  was  an  original  letter, 
addressed  to  the  editor.  Now  the  real  author  of  the  article 
in  question  is  Mr.  Samuel  Williams,  a  gentleman  whose 
work  ought  to  be  pretty  well*  known,  and  who  is  actually  the 
editor  of  the  Bulletin!     This  is  indeed  "a  cruel  sell." 


Mr.  Dennis  Kearney  complains  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Duncan  re- 
fuses to  see  him.  You  should  remember,  Dennis,  that  Joseph 
has  a  character  to  preserve. 


I  observe  that  the  London  Times  has  made  some  import- 
ant alterations  in  the  mechanical  make-up  and  typ  ographical 
appearance  of  its  title-page — has,  in  fact,  adopted  a  new 
head.  Of  course,  even  so  self-centered  and  powerful  an  in- 
stitution as  the  Times  is  subject  to  the  great  law  of  mutation, 
but  in  a  journal  of  such  crushing  dignity  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  it  will  cast  its  old  skins  with  a  decent  regard  to 
modesty,  and  without  that  vain  erecting  of  the  scales  and 
mantling  of  the  neck  that  disgrace  the  rejuvenated  reptiles 
of  the  inferior  press.  To  show  the  depth  of  degradation  to 
which  London  journalism  has  proudly  descended.  I  quote 
from  its  remarks  on  the  occasion  :  "  That  great  philosopher 
(Locke)  has  declared  that,  though  repeatedly  taken  in,  he 
never  could  withstand  the  solicitations  of  a  well-drawn  title- 
page — authority  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  assuming  a  new 
head,  with  a  new  set  of features,  but  not  with  a  design  to  im- 
pose;  for  we  flatter  ourselves  the  heads  of  the  Times  will 
not  be  found  deficient  in  intellects,  but  by  putting  a  new  face 
on  affairs  will  be  admired  for  the  light  of  its  countenance 
wherever  it  appears." 


This  melancholy  punning,  with  its  dubitable  syntax  and 
typographical  emphasis,  is  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience,  but 
it  is  at  least  not  malicious.  But  wrhat  is  to  be  said  in  excuse 
of  these  further  remarks,  designed  with  vulgar  disregard  of 
professional  civility,  to  throw  discredit  upon  competing  jour- 
nals ?  "  The  alteration  we  have  made  in  our  head  is  not 
without  precedents.  The  World  has  parted  with  half  of 
its  caput  mortuum  and  a  moiety  of  its  brains.  The  Herald 
has  cut  off  half  of  its  head,  and  has  lost  its  original  humor. 
The  Post,  it  is  true,  retains  its  whole  head  and  its  original 
features;  and  as  to  the  other  public  prints,  they  appear  as 
having  neither  heads  nor  tails:''  From  the  spirit  and  style  of 
these  extracts  it  would  be  a  fair  inference  that  the  Times  has 
changed  not  only  its  title  but  its  habitat,  being  now  published 
in  Catfishville,  State  of  Missouri. 


If  any  one  desire  to  read  further  in  the  great  journal's  lu- 
minous and  amiable  comment  on  its  change  of  head  that 
was  not  a  change  of  heart,  let  him  purchase  the  number 
from  which  I  quote — I  stain  my  page  with  no  more  of  it. 
He  will  receive,  in  addition,  the  quieting  assurance  that 
"American  philosophers  and  philosophy  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  Times f'  which  is  "  ever  at  peace  with  the 
arts  and  sciences,"  and  such  interesting  bits  of  news  as  that 
the  Porte  declares  a  restoration  of  durable  peace  impossible 
"so  long  as  Russia  keeps  possession  of  the  Crimea,"  and 
that  the  attention  of  political  observers  is  naturally  turned 
to  Spain  by  "the  declining  state  of  the  King."  O  Mercedes, 
Mercedes ! 


The  following  lines  owe  their  inspiration  to  some  preced- 
ing ones,  being  a  second  presentation  of  the  same  idea ;  so 
the  reader  may  call  it — if  he  likes — 

RECHAUFFE. 

Jo.  Tilden,  martyr  at  the  stake, 
When  roasting  for  Religion's  sake, 
•  With  tears  of  grief  and  smoke  adrip. 

This  sorrowful  lament  did  make : 

"Alas,  the  flesh  is  weak!    Although 
To  spiritual  joys  I  go, 

As  bon  -oivant  I  can  but  weep 
To  leave  the  carnal  ones  below. 

"The  Book  of  Life  and  Soyer's  book 
My  faith  in  equal  tribute  took ; 
In  former  Services  /  served, 
In  former  cookings  I  was  cook. 

"  But  now  my  earthly  race  is  run, 
And  though  the  crown  of  vict'ry's  won, 

George  Lette'll  come  and  toss  his  nose 
To  view  me  vilely  overdone!" 


"Send  your  letters  to  'Miss  Clara  Morris,  Simmon  & 
Wall's  Dramatic  Agency,  New  York.'" — Call.  Ah,  but  will 
she  have  the  prudence  to  destroy  them  ? 


It  is  proposed  to  form  in  London  another  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity,  the  existing  one  hav- 
ing met  with  such  encouraging  success.  During  its  long 
years  of  usefulness  there  never  has  been  a  moment  when  it 
has  not  had  a  Jew  in  process  of  conversion.  And  it  is  not 
always  the  same  Jew  ;  when  one  dies — under  the  knife,  as  it 
were — a  fresh  one  takes  his  place,  and  the  good  work  goes 
on.  The  Society  asserts  that  it  has  actually  completed  the 
conversion  of  three  Jews  (who  neglected  the  golden  alter- 
native of  death)  at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
each.  Of  these  three,  one  is  now  the  Society's  banker,  an- 
other has  the  contract  for  supplying  it  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  on  the  first  floor  of  their  building  the  third  runs, 
rent  free,  a  cheap  clothing  store. 


Why  don't  the  Jews  convert  us  Christians? — have  they 
the  bad  taste  to  not  want  us?  If,  along  with  their  religion, 
one  could  embrace  their  brains,  business  talent,  and  pretty 
women,  I,  for  one,  would  willingly  commit  my  sins  as  a  ven 
good  Jew  indeed. 

What?    Shoot  a  critic!     Foolish  act!     Why,  mrrvam," 
Their  lives  arc  charmed  ones  from  the  tim  N 

Satis  brain,  sans  heart,  satis  bowels--  of  compn      ■ 
The  bloodless  crew  can't  be  in  any  fashi  mi 
Deprived  of  life  by  shooting  or  by  sticki 
Though  visibly  amenable  to  locking; 
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THE   HIPPO. 

Hippo  is  only  their  Christian  name,  but  their  full  names  is 
Hippopopotamusses.  My  picter  book  says  hippo  means 
horse,  but  I  think  the  first  feller  that  said  it  that  way  was  a 
fool,  cos  horse  is  easier  for  to  say.  Hippose  is  found  in  Af- 
frica,  but  wen  you  have  found  one  wot  can  you  do  ? 

Once  there  was  a  man  come  up  to  a  other  to  give  him  a 
lickin.  and  said,  mad  as  ever  he  could  be:  "I  have  been 
lookin  for  you,  you  wrascle,  and  I've  found  you  at  last  !" 

Then  the  other  man  he  said :  "  That  is  a  fack,  sure 
enoughf,"  and  wen  he  said  it  he  picked  a  big  stick  up,  and  the 
man  which  had  done  the  findin  he  said : 

"  Yes,  I've  found  you  at  last,  you  bet ! "  and  the  othern  said 
he  cudent  deny  it,  and  was  a  rolen  up  his  sleeve. 

Then  the  man  wich  spoke  first  said :  "  Do  you  kno  wot 
street  this  is  ? :;  And  the  other  feller  said  :  "  Course  I  do, 
you  vagabone;  it  is  Kearny  Street." 

Then  the  man  wich  was  a  goin  to  do  the  lickn  he  thot  a 
wile,  and  said  :  "  O,  if  you  aint  lost  wot  was  the  use  for  me  to 
find  you  ?  n  and  he  wakled  away,  fast  as  ever  he  could. 

The  baby  hippose  is  a  bout  the  size  of  Mister  Brily,  the 
butcher,  and  Uncle  Ned  says  that  minds  him  of  wen  a  baby 
wale  come  a  shore  to  the  Clif  House,  and  evry  body  went 
out  there  for  to  see  it,  and  it  was  long  like  a  tug  bote  and 
thickern  a  ox.  A  young  lady  wich  went  out  with  Uncle  Ned 
she  lookt  at  it  and  said:  "Jest  to  think  of  sech  a  little  tot 
having  no  mother!"  And  evry  woman  wich  come  to  see  it 
said:  "  Poor  little  thing!  " 

I  seen  two  hippose  in  a  show  holdin  open  their  mouths  for 
biskets  wich  fokes  give  em.  "Wile  one  was  bein  fed  the 
othern  was  off  to  one  side  a  watchin,  and  wen  it  seen  the 
biscit  in  the  otherns  mouth  it  wank  its  ey,  and  then  the 
othern  shet  its  mouth  and  swollered,  cos  you  mite  put  a  hole 
lofe  in  their  mouths  and  they  woudent  kno  it  less  the  other 
one  tole  em,  but  that  way  they  dident  waste  no  time  on  bad 
boys  wich  made  beleeve. 

Wen  my  sister  talks  to  her  dicky  bird  in  the  cage  I  spose 
it  thinks  like  we  do  a  bout  the  hippose  :  "  Wot  a  horrid  grate 
ofHe  mouth !  °  But  if  missy  kanew  it  thot  that  way  I  bet  she 
woud  say:  "  Its  crewel  to  keep  birds  shet  up;  lets  give  it  to 
the  cat." 

But  wen  it  comes  to  birds,  give  me  the  American  eagle 
wich  licks  ol  others,  and  flies  roun,  and  roun,  and  up,  up,  up, 
hooray ! 

WUDPECKERS. 

1  Once  a  man  wich  lived  in  the  woods  was  cuttin  down 
trees,  and  he  had  so  many  babys  that  his  whife  cudent  mind 
em  all  to  home,  so  he  tuke  the  baby  with  him  and  laid  it  on 
a  stump  wile  he  chopped.  The  baby  was  red  heded,  like 
Missis  Doppy,  and  wudpeckers  is  red  heded  too.  Pretty 
soon  the  baby  it  begin  to  cri,  and  there  was  a  wudpecker  set- 
tin  on  a  libm,  and  it  thot  to  itself:  "  Poor  thing,  wot  has  be 
come  of  your  ole  birds,  you  mus  be  ofHe  hungry,  lie  see  if  I 
cant  do  some  thing  for  you;"  and  wen  the  man  come  to  the 
baby  for  to  toss  it  up  and  say,  "Gitchy,  gitchy,  gitchy,"  he 
see  the  wudpecker  drop  a  long  red  werm  in  the  babys  mouth 
and  fli  back  to  the  libm.  Then  the  man  he  pulled  out  the 
werm,  wich  was  a  chokin  the  baby,  and  he  lookt  up  at  the 
wudpecker  and  said :  "  My  good  feller,  if  you  keep  a  bordin 
house  wot  is  yure  terms  ?  " 

OWLS. 

Wen  you  come  to  see  em  close  they  got  offle  big  eyes,  but 
wen  you  fee!  em  with  yure  fingers,  wich  thay  bites,  you  fine 
thay  have  only  got  jest  enuf  meat  to  hold  there  fethers  to 
gether.  Once  there  was  a  man  thot  he  woud  like  a  owl  for 
a  pet,  so  he  tole  the  bird  man  to  send  him  the  best  one  in 
the  shop  ;  but  wen  it  was  brot  home  he  lookt  at  it  and 
skweezed  it  but  it  dident  suit.  So  the  man  he  rwote  a  letter 
to  the  bird  man,  and  said  : 

"  Dear  Sir,  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  in  form  you  111  keep 
the  owl  wich  you  have  sent,  thoit  aint  like  I  wanted,  but  wen 
it  is  ded  you  must  make  me  a  other,  with  littler  eyes,  cos  I 
spose  these  is  bout  No.  12's,  but  if  I  pay  you  the  same  price 
for  No.  6"s  mebby  you  can  afford  to  put  in  more  owl." 

Owls  is  very  wise,  but  my  sisters  yung  man  says  any 
boddy  cude  be  wise  if  thay  wude  set  up  ol  nite,  like  owls,  for 
to  take  notice. 

That  feller  is  a  comin  to  our  house  agin,  jest  like  he  use  to, 
only  more,  and  wen  I  ast  him  wot  made  him  come  so  much 
he  said  he  was  a  man  of  science,  like  me,  and  was  a  studdyin 
orny  thogoly,  wich  was  birds.  I  ast  him  wot  birds  he  was  a 
studdyin,  and  he  said  angils,  and  wen  he  said  it  my  sister  she 
lookt  out  of  the  winder  and  said  wot  a  fine  day  it  had  turned 
out  to  be,  but  it  was  a  rainin  cats  and  dogs  wen  she  said  it. 
I  never  seen  sech  a  goose  in  my  life  as  that  girl,  but  Uncle 
Ned,  wich  has  been  in  Injy  and  evry  were,  he  says  thay  are 
jest  that  way  in  Maddygasker. 

There  was  a  mans  house  one  nite  wich  was  a  spiritlist,  and 
some  fokes  was  there  wich  bleeved  in  it  too,  so  thay  ol  jined 
hands,  and  set  down  to  a  table  without  any  supper  on  it,  and 
turod  down  the  gas  lo,  jest  a  tiny  little  bit  of  lite.  After  a 
wile  there  was  raps,  and  the  man  wich  thay  was  in  his  house 
void :  "  Wot  spirit  is  present  ? "  but  no  anser.  Then  the  raps 
;    begun  a   other  time,  and  the  man  he  said  the  alfabet 


over  and  over,  bout  a  hour,  and  wen  there  was  a  rap  thay 
took  down  that  letter  on  a  piece  of  paper,  very  solemn.  Wen 
the  raps  had  stop,  the  letters  was  put  to  gether  and  read  out, 
.ind  thay  said,  the  letters  did  :  "  Snappin  my  bil." 

Jest  then  a  pet  owl  stept  out  from  under  a  sofy  and  *ank 
its  big  eyes  like  sleepy,  much  as  to  say :  "  I  gess  its  time  this 
here  sayance  was  a  goin  home  to  bed." 

THE   CVpOSSl'M. 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  names,  this  animil  comes  from 
Ireland,  but  them  thats  here  calls  theirselfs  jess  Possums, 
like  they  was  natif  born.  Possums  has  a  sharp  nose  and  a 
long  bald-heded  tale,  wich  is  always  cold,  never  mind  the 
wether.  Its  jess  like  their  tales  was  ded  and  no  money  for 
the  funeral  pformance.  The  ole  she  ones  has  got  a  tobacco 
poutch  on  the  out  side  of  their  stummuckses,  and  wen  the 
little  ones  is  a  fraid  they  snuggles  in  and  dont  care  a  copper 
wot  be  comes  of  their  ole  mother  wich  is  outside.  Wen  a 
dog  finds  a  possum  and  it  cant  git  to  a  tre  it  lies  down  and 
pretends  like  it  was  dead. 

One  time  there  was  a  dog  wich  dident  kno  possums  found 
one  a  lyin  like  ded,  and  after  rollin  it  over  a  wile  an  smellin 
it  the  dog  twinkled  his  ear  much  as  to  say  :  "  Mity  good  job 
for  you,  ole  feller,  that  you  was  dead  fore  I  come  along." 
And  then  the  dog  he  lay  down  and  went  a  sleep.  Wen  the 
possum  see  the  dog  a  sleep  it  stood  up  on  its  feets  to  go  a 
way,  but  jest  then  the  dog  woke  up.  Sech  a  friten  possum 
you  never  see,  and  sech  a  friten  dog  you  never  see  too,  but 
the  dog  most.  It  got  up,  the  dog  did,  and  made  for  home 
yellin  like  its  heart  was  brok,  and  fore  it  got  home  it  had 
change  with  scare  from  a  black  Nufoundling  pup  to  a  ole 
bull  dog,  wite  like  Gaffer  Peterses  hed ! 

A  man  wich  had  a  pet  she  possum  and  a  little  chicken 
wich  he  thot  ever  so  much  of  was  a  settin  at  his  table  one 
day  ritin,  wen  he  seen  the  possum  come  in  the  dore  and  try 
to  sneek  under  the  bed.  So  the  man  he  said:  "Cleopatry," 
wich  was  the  possums  name,  "come  here  and  do  some  tricks 
on  the  table."  But  the  possum  took  lots  of  coaxin,  and  at 
last  wen  it  was  a  settin  up  on  the  table  beggin  like  dogs,  the 
man  herd  his  chicken  go  "  Yeep,  yeep,  yeep  ! "  Cleopatry 
she  started,  and  stared  ol  around  the  room,  like  she  said : 
'•  Wy,  bless  my  sole,  were  is  that  poor  chicken?"  But  the 
man  he  kanew  were  it  was  well  enughf. 

Then  the  chicken  went  "  Yeep,  yeep,  yeep  ! "  a  other  time, 
and  Cleopatry  she  ran  to  ever)'  side  of  the  table  and  lookt 
over  the  edge,  and  come  back  to  the  middle,  a  shakin  her 
hed,  like  she  said:  "  I  cant  make  it  out  at  all;  it  beats  me/3' 

Bet  wen  the  man  he  went  "  Cluck,  cluck,"  like  a  hen,  the 
chicken  stuck  its  hed  out  of  the  tobacco  poutch  on  Cleo- 
patra's stummuck,  were  it  had  been  put  away  for  to  be  et. 


SONG. 

Slay,  stay  at  home,  ray  heart,  and  rest; 
Home-keeping  hearts  are  happiest — 
For  those  that  wander  they  know  not  where 
Are  full  of  trouble  and  full  of  care ; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

Weary  and  homesick  and  distressed, 
They  wander  east,  they  wander  west, 
And  are  baffled  and  beaten  and  blown  about 
By  the  winds  of  the  wilderness  of  doubi ; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

Then  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest ; 
The  bird  is  safest  in  its  nest. 
O'er  all  that  flutter  their  wings  and  fly 
A  hawk  is  hovering  in  the  sky ; 

To  stay  at  home  is  best  Longfellow. 


This  paragraph  in  a  New  York  journal  relates  to  the  lite- 
rary- mystery  of  the  period:  "  Miss  Kate  Field  writes  to  The 
Graphic  that  she  is  not  the  author  of  the  Magillicua*dy  Pa- 
pers in  Blackwood,  and  why  she  should  be  pounced  upon 
as  the  writer  is  beyond  her  comprehension.  And  she  adds 
that  she  is  not  in  the  habit  of  minding  anybody's  business 
but  her  own."  The  Magillicuddy  Papers  are  terrible  con- 
tributions to  Blackwoods  Magazine.  The  terror  consists  in 
the  prevailing  presence  of  internal  evidence  that  some  one 
has  written  the  Papers  who  is  awfully  familiar  with  the  se- 
crets of  New  York  society.  The  dreadful  Papers  treat  of 
the  loud  career  of  some  very  rich  American  ladies,  at  home 
and  abroad.  Some  of  the  choice  expressions  with  which 
they  have  distinguished  themselves  are  recorded  in  the  most 
provoking  connections.  Then,  think  of  this:  An  English 
lord,  once  upon  a  time,  proposed  to  a  New  York  lady  while 
they  had  taken  shelter,  as  it  were,  behind  the  sheet  of  fall- 
ing water  of  a  cataract.  It  was  romantic,  to  be  sure.  In  the 
Magillicuddy  Papers  this  incident  is  related,  the  scene  being 
changed  so  as  to  place  the  happy  couple  under  the  green 
wall  of  Niagara,  and  the  words  of  the  real  conversation  re- 
produced with  marvellous  fidelity.  Now,  the  lady  who  was 
thus  wonderfully  wooed  knew  to  whom  she  had  confided  the 
sacred  secret,  and  there  has  been  trouble  accordingly.  This 
is  but  one  of  the  items  of  evidence  showing  that  the  writer 
for  Blackwood  was  amazingly  well  informed  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean. 

Greeley's  estate,  as  thus  far  settled,  will,  as  it  is  said,  yield 
$10,000  to  each  of  his  daughters — a  small  sum,  indeed,  when 
considered  as  the  product  of  rare  talent  and  industry  dur- 
ing a  life  which  embraced  forty-five  working  years.  The 
reputation,  however,  which  such  a  man  bequeaths  must  be 
cousidered  as  the  best  part  of  an  inheritance.  Another  New 
York  editor  (Bennett)  left  his  children  $3,000,000.  Editors' 
daughters  have  generally  done  well.  David  Hale's  oldest 
married  a  missionary,  and  was  the  first  woman  that  entered 
Canton  in  that  service.  She  died  triumphantly  while  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  and  w?s  buried  there.  N.  P.  Willis' 
daughter  (Imogen)  is  married  and  lives  handsomely  in  Madi- 
son Avenue.  Hugh  Hastings  also  has  a  daughter  hand- 
somely settled  in  life.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to 
Irenaeus  Prime,  whose  son-in-law,  the  talented  Stoddard, 
unites  the  clerical  and  editorial  functions.  One  of  Dana's 
daughters  has  recently  become  the  wife  of  Dr.  Draper,  who 
holds  a  first-class  position  in  the  medical  profession,  and  is 
also  a  man  of  social  attractions,  with  a  well-cultivated  musi- 
cal taste.  Bryant  has  Parke  Godwin  for  a  son-in-law.  Of 
Greeley's  daughters  the  oldest  has  become  Mrs.  Colonel 
Smith;  the  other  is  unmarried.  Bennett  left  but  one  daugh- 
ter, a  person  of  very  retiring  habits  and  much  devoted  to  her 
wayward  brother.  Upon  the  whole,  editor's  daughters  in 
New  York  have  a  very  respectable  record. 


A  MEXICAN  FAMILY  ON  THE  MOVE, 


I  had  been  cooking  for  a  rodeo  party  on  Tulare  Lake,  and, 
getting  tired  of  the  business,  had  concluded  to  quit.  I  had 
seen  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  rodeo — had,  in  fact,  done  the 
rodeo — the  bloom  was  off  the  peach,  so  far  as  any  novel  ex- 
perience was  likely  to  be  arrived  at,  and  with  the  inherent 
baseness  of  human  nature  I  had  determined  to  please  myself. 
A  little  thing  is  sufficient  to  raise  a  breeze  in  camp.  I  am 
not  positive  as  to  the  exact  casus  belli,  but  I  think  it  was  in 
some  manner  connected  with  hot  bread,  which  had  not  been 
of  sufficiently  matutinal  or  spongy  quality  to  suit  the  aesthetic 
paunches  of  the  vaquerosj  and  as  independence  was,  in  these 
days,  the  order  of  the  clay,  I  pulled  up  those  metaphysical 
stakes,  without  which  no  Californian  is  ever  supposed  to 
travel,  rolled  up  my  blankets,  counted  my  silver,  ascended  a 
slope  which  rose  from  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  black  land 
of  the  plains,  and  here  paused  to  examine  the  points  of  the 
compass  and  take  in  the  situation.  To  be  on  the  western 
shore  of  Tulare  Lake,  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
and  big  assemblage  of  a  camp  is  one  thing;  to  be  similarly 
situated  when  you  have  severed  connections,  or,  in  the  ver- 
nacular, "loosed  holts,"  is  another.  The  plains  which  lie 
between  the  western  borders  of  the  three  lakes  and  the  hills 
of  San  Luis  County  are  houseless,  treeless,  waterless,  and 
shelterless;  I  might  add  roadless,  for  the  boldly  outlined  road 
which  enterprising  publishers  have  scored  upon  the  face  of 
the  map,  as  bisecting  this  region  from  north  to  south,  is 
nothing  but  a  geographical  fiction,  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
The  nearest  ranch  upon  the  west  was  the  Carisa,  some 
thirty  miles  off  among  the  hills,  without  a  drop  of  water  on 
the  way.  By  going  to  the  north  I  might  make  Yisalia,  by 
going  to  the  south  Bakersfield,  if  I  was  lucky  enough  not  to 
starve  on  the  journey.  Had  I  possessed  a  horse — which  no 
one  in  that  country  should  be  without — things  would  not 
have  been  so  bad.  As  it  was,  here  I  looked  south,  and  be- 
held a  sight  which  caused  me  instantly  to  make  up  my  mind. 
Slowly  retreating  southward  across  the  grass,  in  the  early 
morning,  there  rumbled  a  light  wagon,  covered  with  a  white 
canvas  hood,  and  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  by 
a  little  jogging  cavalcade  of  horsemen.  This  menage  must 
evidently  have  camped  somewhere  close  by  on  the  preceding 
night,  and  had  just  resumed  its  journey.  It  was  now  some 
three  hundred  yards  ahead,  and  there  was  clearly  no  time  to 
lose.  I  started  to  run  after  it,  but  didn't  gain  any  ground, 
just  keeping  about  even.  Then  I  shouted,  and  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  the  wagon  halted,  when  I  redoubled  my 
speed,  and  soon  came  up  with  it.  Without  saying  a  word,  I 
threw  my  blankets  up,  and  immediately  followed  them,  and 
took  possession  of  the  seat  beside  the  driver.  Very  uncere- 
monious and  summary  behavior,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  essen- 
tially a  time  for  action.  The  driver  merely  flicked  the  po- 
nies with  his  whip,  and  the  journey  was  resumed  without  a 
word.  I  looked  at  him.  He  was  a  Mexican,  old,  stout,  short, 
with  a  white  grizzled  beard,  clad  in  a  blue  soldier's  overcoat, 
his  countenance  copper  colored,  his  manner  calm  and  im- 
passible. Behind  us,  in  the  body  of  the  wagon,  were  seated 
two  females,  one  probably  forty,  the  other  a  ntuc/iacha,  per- 
haps fourteen  years  of  age,  both  decidedly  commonplace  in 
appearance.  Turning  to  the  horsemen  who  were  leisurely 
jogging  on  beside  us,  I  noticed  two  Mexican  young  men 
and  a  Mexican  boy  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  girl  in 
the  wagon.  There  was  a  fourth  horseman,  whose  appear- 
ance attracted,  if  it  did  not  merit,  my  attention.  This  indi- 
vidual was  an  Indian,  tall,  spare,  and  sitting  bolt  upright 
upon  a  white  horse.  His  face  was  pale  and  .cadaverous,  his 
complexion  much  lighter  than  those  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
the  cast  of  his  features  by  no  means  pleasing.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  he  might  have  sat  for  one  of  Holbein's  grim  fancies  of 
Death  upon  the  White  Horse,  without  any  disparagement  to 
the  phantom  subject.  He  looked  as  if  he  could  have  cut  a 
throat  without  trouble  to  his  appetite  or  conscience.  By  de- 
grees I  gathered  that  he  was  the  cicerone  or  guide  of  the 
party,  and  in  that  capacity  was  treated  with  due  respect  and 
consideration,  being  studiously  addressed  by  the  sehora  in  the 
wagon  as  Don  Jesus  (phonetically  Casoos\  and  otherwise  de- 
ferred to  as  became  his  adventitious  condition.  The  party, 
with  the  exception  of  Don  Casoos,  was  as  strange  to  this  part 
of  the  country  as  I  was  myself,  and  were  moving  or  emigrat- 
ing from  the  quicksilver  mines  of  the  Panoche  to  the  happier 
climes  of  Los  Angeles,  where  they  had  friends  and  relatives, 
and  meant  to  settle.  They  were  all  Sonoranians  by  birth, 
but  had  been  sojourning  in  California  for  some  time,  having 
latterly  been  living  in  the  Panoche  district,  which  is  the  cen- 
tre of  large  Mexican  community.  The  owner  of  the  wagon 
and  the  senora  were  man  and  wife;  the  boy  and  girl  brother 
and  sister,  belonging  to  another  family  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
traveling  in  charge  of  the  party;  the  two  young  Mexicans 
related  by  ties  of  consanguinity — so  elastic  in  this  race — to 
all;  and  Don  Casoos,  as  aforesaid,  by-  virtue  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  officiating  in  the  role  of  director  of  the 
journey.  Having  placed  myself  on  terms  of  equality  with 
the  party,  by  intimating  that  I  was  possessed  of  sufficient 
filthy  lucre  to  bear  my  share  of  whatever  expenses  might  be 
incurred  for  the  satisfaction  of  carnal  appetites  till  such  time 
as  we  again  reached  the  haunts  of  men,  I  speedily  became, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one  of  them.  The  ancient  hidal- 
go of  the  wagon  unbent  himself  in  conversation,  though  still 
preserving  his  native  Castilian  courtesy  of  demeanor,  and  the 
senora  proved  herself  an  adept  in  the  manufacture  of  cigar- 
ettes, which  she  was  constantly  rolling  and  shoving  into  our 
faces  from  behind,  with  the  one  and  constant  formula  "  toma  " 
(take),  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  way. 

There  is  not  much  romance  of  scenery  in  a  journey  which 
drags  its  slow  length  along  the  tule  borders  and  sloughs  of 
the  great  lake  system  of  Central  California.  We  preserved 
the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  the  wagon  rolling  sleepily  along, 
and  the  attendant  horsemen  jogging  on  either  side,  till  about 
noon,  when  we  camped  for  about  two  hours  for  dinner — or 
rather  lunch — which  of  course  consisted  of  tortillas^  coffee, 
and  broiled  meat.  Hitching  up  again,  the  panorama  of  the 
tules  on  one  side,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  sleepy, 
sedge-choked  pools  of  water,  glided  dreamily  before  our 
eyes;  while  on  the  other  the  brown,  monotonous  outline  of 
-the  hills,  thirty  miles  to  our  right,  did  not  add  to  the  dis- 
traction of  the  scene.  Toward  sundown — it  was  already  the 
season  of  cloudless  skies — we  called  a  halt  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Don  Casoos,  at  a  point  where  there  was  abundant 
feed  for  the  animals,  and  where  likewise  a  spring  of  good 
water  was  known  to  exist.    Penetrating  into  the  recesses  of 
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the  tules  along  with  the  Don  to  get  water  from  this  spring, 
we  came  upon  a  natural  clearing  of  about  half  an  acre  in 
extent,  which  was  the  theatre  of  a  little  drama  in  this  wise  : 
Just  inside  of  the  narrow  opening,  flanked  by  dense  thickets 
of  tule,  there  crackled  and  blazed  a  roaring  fire  of  dry  sedge, 
tules,  and  other  rotting  combustible  matter,  and.  round  it 
some  seven  or  eight  nondescript  fellows  standing  talking 
and  warming  their  hands,  while  in  the  background  appeared 
a  caballada,  or  band  of  some  two  hundred  head  of  mares, 
horses,  and  colts  of  the  native  or  Mexican  breed,  which  had 
evidently  been  driven  into  this  inclosure  to  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  security  and  secrecy.  Two  of  these  men 
were  Mexicans,  the  rest  whites,  but  all  smacking  strongly  of 
a  rough-rider,  outlaw  flavor,  which  was  strongly  in  keeping 
with  their  circumstances — a  veritable  case,  I  thought,  of 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  on  the  sloughs  of  Kern 
River;  for  we  were  already  in  that  delectable  portion  of  the 
country  which  was  then — and  is,  in  a  measure,  still — noto- 
rious for  horse -thieves  and  desperadoes,  to  whom  the  tor- 
tuous intricacies  of  these  swampy  bottoms  offered  an  asylum 
in  ever)-  way  comparable  to  the  fastnesses  of  their  mediaeval 
prototypes  in  older  lands.  The  usual  salutations  having 
been  exchanged,  our  business  became  speedily  known  to 
them,  and,  learning  that  we  were  traveling  with  a  sufficiency 
of  provisions,  they  proposed  to  exchange  some  beef,  of 
which  they  had  a  good  supply — judging  from  the  carcass  of 
a  newly-killed  calf,  which  lay,  wrapped  in  its  hide,  close  by 
upon  the  ground — for  some  flour,  of  which  they  stood  in 
need.  They  were  referred  to  the  ancient  hidalgo,  and  nego- 
tiations were  satisfactorily  effected,  upon  the  assurance  of 
the  "  boss  "  of  the  crowd  that  he  had  got  leave  from  Crocker, 
major-domo  of  the  Temblor,  to  kill  a  calf  whenever  he 
wanted  one — a  statement  which  was  permitted  to  go  unchal- 
lenged in  default  of  any  authority  to  the  contrary.  This 
horse-camp  lay  about  two  hundred  yards  deeper  in  the  tules 
than  our  own  camp,  and  after  supper,  feeling  the  want  of 
some  palaver  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
likewise  impelled  by  curiosity,  I  wended  my  way  solus  to 
pay  the  horse-people  a  visit.  I  learned  from  the  "boss" — 
who  was  the  most  insignificant  person  in  the  crowd,  and 
who  was  treated  with  a  familiarity  by  his  troopers  that  ar- 
gued a  very  fair  measure  of  contempt — that  he  was  the 
owner  of  the  band  of  horses,  and  that  he  purposed  driving 
them  over  into  Utah,  where  he  considered  that  he  could  dis- 
pose of  them  to  advantage;  that  he  was  merely  making  a 
temporary  halt  here  to  recuperate  and  rest  the  stock  till  such 
time  as  the  grass  was  good  enough  on  his  proposed  route  to 
admit  of  the  band  progressing  by  easy  stages.  I  had  not 
quite  decided  on  the  dimensions  of  the  grain  of  salt  requi- 
site to  assist  mental  digestion  in  the  case,  when  I  bethought 
myself  that  it  was  time  to  leave.  It  was  a  beautiful  starlit 
night;  the  northern  constellations  of  the  Great  Bear  and 
Cassiopeia  were  both  distinctly  visible — so  level  was  the  sur- 
rounding country — and  Orion  wa»s  taking  his  spring  rise  in 
the  east.  Thus  retracing  my  steps,  lost  in  astronomical 
contemplation,  I  became  dimly  aware  that  I  had  taken  an 
unreasonable  time  to  return  to  camp.  I  then  discovered 
that  I  had  lost  the  trail,  but  was  so  confident  of  my  ability 
to  strike  it  again  that  I  did  not  think  anything  of  the  matter. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  two  minutes  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  traverse  the  distance  between  the  camps ;  I  had 
taken  already  at  least  ten.  I  stood  still  and  listened  for 
sounds  of  talking,  for  any  sounds  of  camp  life.  I  strained 
my  eyes  to  catch  the  glimmer  of  a  fire.  I  began  to  get  ner- 
vous, and  recalled  tales  of  people  who  had  got  lost  in  the 
tules,  until  starved  to  death  in  their  interminable  maze.  I 
now  bethought  me  of  my  astronomy  in  earnest,  and  turning 
to  the  pole-star,  found  that  I  had  been  going  north.  This 
clearly  would  never  do,  so  I  shaped  my  course  to  the  west, 
knowing  that  if  I  kept  on  in  ihat  direction  long  enough  I 
must  eventually  strike  the  open  plains.  Steadily  I  pursued 
my  way,  crackling  through  the  yielding  tules,  till  of  a  sud- 
den I  found  myself  on  the  edge  of  a  black,  narrow,  sullen 
looking  slough,  too  wide  to  leap,  too  deep  to  wade.  This 
must  be  rounded.  Accordingly  I  followed  up  its  border; 
but  its  border  split  into  innumerable  dips,  spurs,  and  angles, 
and  presently  I  found  myself  involved  in  the  ramifications 
of  a  perfect  network  of  sloughs.  I  looked  for  the  pole-star ; 
it  was  behind  me.  Astronomy  was  clearly  useless  in  an 
emergency  like  this.  I  then  did  what  I  ought  to  have  done 
at  first — and  would  have  done  had  it  not  been  for  my  over- 
weening confidence  in  my  swamp-craft — lifted  up  my  voice 
and  shouted  from  the  bottom  of  my  lungs.  Presently  a  hail 
came  back — far  off,  certainly,  and  indistinct,  like  the  thin 
voice  of  a  ghost  upon  the  other  side  of  Acheron,  but  sup- 
plying what  was  requisite  above  everything  else — direction. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  some  rather  rough  tule  experi- 
ence I  reached  camp,  where  I  found  the  folks  just  on  the 
point  of  going  to  bed.  A  tule  mattress  is  by  no  means  the 
most  uncomfortable  couch  in  the  world  to  repose  upon,  pro- 
vided the  tules  are  dry,  and  at  the  same  time  tolerably  soft. 
You  simply  go  out  any  where  round  camp  and  collect  as 
many  armfuls  as  you  want,  and  spread  them  out  longitudi- 
nally upon  the  ground  to  any  required  depth,  spread  your 
blankets  upon  them,  and  there  you  are.  The  senora  took 
considerable  pride  and  trouble  in  the  arrangement  and 
menage  of  the  place  of  repose.  The  supply  of  tules  which 
the  amigos  and  cahadas  brought  in  was  simply  enormous  ; 
blankets,  sheets,  quilts,  pillows,  coverlets,  and  counterpanes 
were  bestowed  thereon  with  a  homelike  profusion,  which 
argued  as  well  for  her  appreciation  of  comfort  as  for  her 
wealth  of  household  goods.  I  even  think  that  somewhere  in 
the  congeries  of  coverings  a  comer,  or  outpost  as  it  were, 
might  have  been  left  for  the  ancient  liildago,  but  it  is  decid- 
edly beyond  my  province,  whether  as  guest  or  raconteur^  to 
pry  into  the  privacy  of  feminine  manoeuvres  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  more  so  when  but  poorly  shrouded  and  veiled 
by  an  Arcadian  curtain  of  tules.  Soon  all  where  in  bed,  and 
I  had  leisure,  as  1  lay  upon  my  back,  to  resume  the  contem- 
plation of  the  stars,  whose  unusual  number  and  brilliancy, 
together  with  the  scope  which  embraces  the  full  concave 
hemisphere  only  to  be  obtained  on  a  plain  surface  of  land  or 
ocean,  carried  me  back  in  reverie  to  the  trackless  steppes  of 
Scythia,  on  whose  floor  originated  the  astrological  system  of 
the  Chaldean  shepherds  when  the  world  was  young.  Alas, 
for  the  fragile  spirit  of  poesy  that  can  be  disturbed  and 
broken  by  such  a  prosaic  incident  as  the  bubbling  of  a  pot  of 
beans !  Nevertheless,  my  watchfulness  had  served  a"  pur- 
pose, and  was  practically  rewarded,  for  I  rose  stealthily,  and 
amid  the  snorings  of  my  Mexican  confreres  carefully  reduced 


the  glowing  embers  that  surrounded  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
and  as  they  ate  them  in  the  morning  they  little  dreamed  that 
the  Pythagorean  esculent  had  been  saved  from  ruin  through 
the  medium  of  an  intangible  poetic  inspiration.  With  much 
delight  did  I  watch  the  senora  next  day  at  dinner  cooking 
those  beans  in  true  Mexican  fashion.  She  was  a  chef  in  her 
way,  and  produced  a  first-class  article.  First,  the  frying-pan 
is  carefully  cleaned  and  gently  warmed,  then  a  big  chunk  of 
manteca — in  this  case  beef  suet,  though  lard  is  held  prefer- 
able when  obtainable — is  put  into  the  pan,  and  this  is  held 
over  the  fire,  gently  simmering,  till  a  vapor  appears  upon  its 
surface.  At  this  critical  moment  the  grease  is  ready,  and 
the  pot  of  beans  being  brought  forth  (the  beans  are  boiled 
simply  in  water  without  any  addition  whatsoever),  spoonful 
after  spoonful  is  gently  put  into  the  simmering  grease,  the 
pan  being  held  the  while  over  a  medium  fire.  The  mixture 
is  then  kept  constantly  but  gently  agitated  by  a  spoon  for 
the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  till  such  time  as  the  grease 
becomes  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  beans.  When  the 
moment  of  projection  arrives  —  which  is  a  matter  of  tender 
soli'citude  and  much  experience — the  senora  distributes  a  por- 
tion to  each  of  the  party  in  turn  in  a  small  saucer,  accom- 
panied by  a  teaspoon,  the  mess  being  gratefully  and  rever- 
ently eaten,  and  occasionally  returns  coming  in  for  more. 
Neither  have  I  before  nor  since  beheld  the  deft  manipu- 
lation of  the  tortilla  carried  out  to  such  perfection,  or  per- 
formed with  such  ease  and  dexterity.  In  the  big  tin  bake- 
pan  flour  and  water,  with  the  addition  of  the  requisite 
quantity  of  salt,  is  kneaded  into  dough  in  the  usual  manner. 
While  this  has  been  going  on  grease  has  been  melted  in  the 
frying-pan  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  used  for  the  cooking 
of  beans,  and  this  is  added  little  by  little  to  the  dough  in  the 
bake-pan.  The  incorporation  and  amalgamation  of  the 
melted  fat  with  the  dough  is  peculiarly  a  matter  of  time,  care, 
and  patience.  In  and  out,  and  over  and  under,  roam  and 
wander  the  greasy  digits  of  the  senora's  plump  brown  hand, 
sometimes  burying  themselves  to  the  knuckles,  sometimes 
pulled  out  from  the  sticky  substance  with  a  report  like  a 
pop-gun,  till  the  mass  has  attained  the  consistency  and  dubi- 
ous grayish  color  of  a  monstrous  lump  of  putty.  This  is 
merely  the  preamble  or  beginning  of  manipulations.  The 
tortilla  may  be  said  to  be  already  conceived,  though  still  in 
embryo ;  but  great  are  the  throes  of  labor  which  it  must  en- 
dure before  it  becomes  incarnate  in  the  form  of  the  perfect 
slap-jack.  The  parent  mass  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
above  referred  to  is  then  subdivided  into  smaller  portions  of 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  One  of  these  is  caught  up 
and  tenderly  patted  between  "the  moist  and  sweating 
palms  "  of  the  senora's  hands,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  till  it  assumes  a  prolate  and  finally  a  flattened  form, 
when  it  is  no  longer  patted  but  nimbly  and  dexterously 
thrown  from  hand  to  hand,  its  superficies  constantly  widen- 
ing at  the  expense  of  its  thickness,  till  at  last  it  hangs 
dangling  like  an  unclean  napkin,  concealing  the  shapely  pro- 
portions of  the  senora's  arm  from  finger-nails  to  elbow.  This 
consummation  having  been  reached,  it  is  transferred  to  the 
griddle,  where  it  is  speedily  baked  to  a  crisp,  and  removed  to 
give  place  to  another  which  the  senora  has  been  meanwhile 
educating  up  to  the  same  point.  Truly  may  it  be  said  of  the 
tortilla  that  it  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made !  Let  us 
dismiss  the  tortilla  with  the  faint  praise  that  when  warm  it 
eats  like  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  when  cold,  like  a  piece  of 
leather. 

'Twas  noon  when  the  beans  and  tortillas  had  satisfied  the 
calls  of  a  hungry  but  alien  appetite,  and  the  wagon  with  the 
impassible  hidalgo,  and  the  prononcee  senora  of  cigarette  pro- 
clivities, rumbled  comfortably  along  the  south-western  corner 
of  Buena  Vista  Lake.  Don  Casoos  as  stiff  as  ever  on  the 
white  horse  in  the  lead.  Here  we  struck  some  rather  sharp 
bluffs  and  uplands,  and  debouching  off  on  a  sudden  on  a 
prospect  to  the  left,  which  created  surprise,  so  long  had  we 
endured  the  never-ending  fen.  I  gave  expression  to  the  two 
words  "  buena  vista"  whereupon  the  impassible  hidalgo  re- 
ciprocated between  two  puffs  of  a  cigarette,  " buena  vista" 
This  must  have  been  the  point  from  which  that  lake  was 
named.  Unconscious  in  its  silence  and  its  purity  it  lay — a 
sheet  of  glass,  a  perfect  mirror  before  the  Indians,  till  the 
more  impressionable,  though  relaxed,  Gothic  soul  of  the 
Spaniard  was  surprised,  and  fixed  its  nomenclature.  I  have 
seen  many  beautiful  lakes,  but  the  "suddenness  of  approach 
gave  the  palm  to  this.  Backed  by  just  a  sufficiency  of  tree 
and  mountain  at  the  distance  of  at  least  forty  miles  from  its 
further  brink — but  looking  in  the  soft  atmosphere  of  that 
March  afternoon  no  more  than  ten — water,  wood,  and  moun- 
tain annulled  the  melancholy  impression  of  Nature  which 
her  own  seal  had  set  upon  the  plains.  Let  us  be  sure  that 
Buena  Vista  has  earned  her  name,  and  imagine  the  rest.  We 
jogged  on  by  the  necessary  detour  of  the  Santo  Emigdio 
Mountains,  and  toward  evening  passed  what  in  France  would 
be  called  a  cabaret,  where  we  had  the  drinks,  women,  men, 
boys,  girls,  canadas,  amigos,  hosts,  guests,  and  all.  This 
would  have  been  all  well  enough,  but  the  Don,  our  ostensible 
guide,  was  determined  not  to  prove  false  to  the  original  char- 
acteristics of  his  race,  and  lingered  too  long  over  the  wine-pots 
and  the  wine.  Having  engineered  the  business  through  the 
plains,  and  got  it  upon  the  common  highway  he  considered 
his  mission  not  unaccomplished.  Accordingly,  when  at  even- 
ing we  again  camped  the  Don  was  not  forthcoming  to  bring 
in  the  necessary  and  individual  quantity  of  sage-brush,  suf- 
ficient for  the  food  and  sustenance  of  a  camp-fire.  Later  on, 
he  certainly  did  put  in  his  appearance,  and  under  the  incita- 
tions  of  the  rosy  god,  whom  he  had  been  invoking  in  true 
Indian  spirit  at  the  tienda  aforesaid,  he  made  a  proposition 
with  reference  to  the  muchacha,  which  was  quietly  and  unob- 
steperously  negatived  by  the  senora,  in  a  manner  which  did 
credit  to  her  heart,  her  head,  her  just  appreciation  of  circum- 
stances, her  nonchalance,  and  freedom  from  false  pride,  which 
are  so  eminently  some  of  the  best  points  in  the  American  edi- 
tion of  the  Latin  race.  Next  morning,  with  many  regrets, 
and  some  promises,  which  I  regret  have  not  been  fulfilled,  I 
parted  with  the  good,  honest  people  who  had  befriended  me 
in  a  strait,  at  Hudson's  ranch  (the  Kanawha)  ten  miles  north 
of  Fort  Tejon,  they  to  go  to  Los  Angeles,  I — whither?  Them 
I  never  saw  again.  Don  Casoos  I  did  about  six  months  after- 
ward at  Havilah,  shorn  of  his  title  and  his  adventitious 
plumes,  in  the  land  of  his  peonage  and  serfdom,  but  with  a 
spirituous  capacity  unweakened.  I  must  dismiss  this  un- 
Horatian  journey  to  Brundusium  with  the  sorrow  that,  though 
in  advance  of  the  Roman  prototype,  I  yet  have  not  given 
all  the  facts.  Robert  D.  Milne. 
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III.  — WILLIAM    HENRY  RHODES. 

[William  Henry  Rhodes  was  born  July  16th,  1822,  in  Windsor,  North  Caro- 
lina. His  mother  died  when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  his  father,  Colonel  E.  A. 
Rhodes,  sent  him  to  Princeton^  New  Jersey,  to  be  educated.  Colonel  Rhodes 
was  subsequently  appointed  United  States  Consul  at  Galveston,  Texas,  and  the 
son  was  taken  from  college  to  his  father's  new  home.  Here  he  studied  diligently 
until  1844,  when  he  entered  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
He  practiced  law  in  Galveston,  and  was  made  Probate  Judge.  When  his  term  of 
office  expired,  he  returned,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  New  York,  to  his  native  town, 
where  he  practiced  his  profession  until  1S50.  In  that  year  he  came  to  California, 
and  practiced  at  the  bar  until  his  death,  which  occurred  April  14th,  1876.  Most 
of  his  writings  were  published  under  the  nam  de  plume  of  "  Caxton,"  and  Car- 
ton's Book,  a  collection  of  essays,  poems,  tales,  and  sketches,  edited  by  Daniel 
O'Connell,  with  a  biography  by  Colonel  Barnes,  was  published  by  Bancroft  &  Co. 
in  1876.  Scientific  prose  fiction  was  \\\s  Jorte.  "The  Case  of  Summerfield," 
"The  Telescopic  Eye,"  and  "The  Earth's  Hot  Centre,"  are  as  wild  and  imagi- 
native as  anything  Jules  Verne  has  written.  In  the  prose  poem,  "Whitherward," 
the  intellectual  power  of  the  author  is  displayed  at  its  best.] 

The  Love -Knot. 

Upon  my  bosom  lies 

A  knot  of  blue  and  gray ; 
You  ask  me  why  tears  fill  my  eyes 

As  low  to  you  I  say : 

' '  I  had  two  brothers  once, 

Warm  hearted,  bold,  and.  gay? 
They  left  my  side — one  wore  the  blue. 
The  other  wore  the  gray. 

"One  rode  with  'Stonewall'  and  his  men, 
And  joined  his  fate  with  Lee ; 
The  other  followed  Sherman's  march 
Triumphant  to  the  sea. 

"Both  fought  for  what  they  deemed  the  right, 
And  died  with  sword  in  hand ; 
One  sleeps  amid  Virginia's  hills, 
And  one  in  Georgia's  land. 

"Why  should  one's  dust  be  consecrate, 
The  other  spurned  with  scorn? — 
Both  victims  of  a  common  fate. 
Twins  cradled,  bred  and  born. 

"Oh,  tell  me  not  a  patriot  one, 
A  traitor  vile  the  other ! 
John  was  my  mother's  favorite  son, 
But  Eddie  was  my  brother. 

"The  same  sun  shines  above  their  graves, 
My  love  unchanged  must  stay — 
And  so  upon  my  bosom  lies 

Love's  knot  of  blue  and  gray." 


IV.  — BENJAMIN    PARKE  AVERY. 

[  Benjamin  Parke  Avery  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1830,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  there  in  the  public  schools.  He  was  connected  for  some 
time  with  an  engraving  establishment.  In  1849  he  came  to  California,  sailing 
around  the  Horn.  He  first  engaged  in  mining ;  then  kept  a  drug  store  in  North 
San  Juan,  Nevada  County.  In  1855  he  published  the  San  Juan  Press.  In  1861 
he  was  elected  State  Printer.  Two  years  subsequently  he  became  connected  with 
the  Evening  Bulletin,  first  as  Sacramento  correspondent,  then  as  city  editor,  and 
afterward,  for  about  eight  years,  as  leader  writer.  One  vear  in  addition  he  passed 
in  Washington  as  special  correspondent.  In  January,  1874,  he  was  chosen  editor 
of  the  Overland  Monthly.  His  connection  with  this  magazine  lasted  six  months, 
when  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  China.  He  died  in  Pekin,  China,  November 
8th,  1875.  Mr.  Avery's  California.  Pictures  was  published  in  the  present  year  by 
Hurd  &  Houghton,  of  New  York.  It  is  a  volume  descriptive  of  the  less  familiar 
scenery  of  California,  interspersed  with  some  of  the  author's  choicest  poems. 
Although  the  works  Mr.  Avery  has  left  us  scarcely  do  justice  to  his  abilities,  yet 
they  all  bear  evidence  of  being  the  productions  of  a  pure  and  elegant  mind.— 
R.  E.  W.] 

The  Fawn  on  'Change. 

[CALIFORNIA   STREET,   SAN   FRANXISCO.] 

It  stood  amid  an  eager  crowd 

Of  brokers  on  "the  street" — 
A  mild-eyed  fawn,  led  by  a  thong 

That  checked  its  impulse  fleet. 

Its  pretty  hairy  sides  were  brown, 

Its  ears  were  large  and  soft, 
And  lightly  moved  its  little  hoofs 

As  though  they  trod  a  croft. 

A  cruel  hunter  killed  its  dam 

While  browsing  in  a  glade 
Of  redwood  hills,  and  saved  the  fawn 

For  profit  in  a  trade. 

And  so  it  came  to  Mammon's  court, 

Where  fearlessly  it  stood 
As  though  beside  its  dam  again 

Within  its  native  wood. 

How  many  features  hard  and  stern 

Relaxed  before  its  grace ! 
How  many  hands  were  gently  laid 

Upon  its  pretty  face! 

Like  guileless  babyhood,  it  touched 

Those  avaricious  men, 
Who  stopped  to  meet  its  lovely  eyes, 

And  turned  to  look  again. 

The  hidden  springs  of  feeling,  choked 

By  sordidness  so  long. 
Welled  up  within  them  as  they  gazed. 

And  bubbled  into  song — 

A  quiet  song,  that  filled  the  soul 

With  memories  of  days 
When  eyes  as  soft  of  girls  as  pure 

Beamed  on  them  love  and  praise ; 

With  memories  of  days  afield, 

When  Nature,  for  the  boy, 
Had  still  a  charm  that  made  him  thrill 

With  health  -  bestowing  joy. 

And  as  the}'  pass  along  they  see, 

Far  down  the  avenue 
Of  busy  trade,  a  purple  line 

Of  hills  against  the  blue, 

Where  bay  and  oak  the  gorges  fill, 

And  velvet  shadow's  lie, 
And  birds  uprising  from  the  wave 

In  lazy  ciicles  fly. 

They  smell  the  wild  rose  in  the  street, 
.     And  far  beyond  the  town 
They  seem  to  wander,  where  the  lark 
His  melody  pours  down. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  G ,  of  Stirling,  remarked  to  one  of  his 

hearers  that  he  had  heard  he  was  about  to  be  married  for  the 
third  time.     The  reverend  gentleman  added:     "lileysay, 
John,  you're  getting  money  with  her;  you  did  so 
two  occasions;  you'll  get  quite  rich  by  the  w"v< 
sir,"  quietly  responded  John,  "what  wi'  bring 
puttin'  them  out,  there's  nae  muckle  made  o'  then 
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INTERCEPTED   LETTERS. 

San  Francisco,  March  8,  1878. 
M-.  DEAR  MADGE: — Last  Wednesday  evenin 
lull  of  expectation  and  a  good  dinner,  we  cheerfully 
'.  from  the  step  of  our  hired  coach  into  the  cosy 
and  comfortable  auditorium  at  Baldwin's,  to  witness 
the  advent  of  the  recently  recruited  "California 
Branch  of  the  Union  Square  Theatre  Company  of 
New  York,  '  in  .-/  Celebrated — or,  as  Jack  facetiously 
puts  it,  A  Serious — Case.  And  serious  it  proved  to 
be,  my  dear — serious  from  the  murderous  ami  heart- 
rending prologue,  through  the  rapid  succession  of 
situation  and  climax,  to  the  rather  tame,  and,  to  me, 
decidedly  weak,  conclusion.  For  when  the  last  cur- 
tain came,  I  was  prepared — had  been  thoroughly 
worked  up — for  an  appreciation  of  the  most  desper- 
ate, thrilling,  and  awful  denouement  that  stage  license 
would  allow.  I  had  sobbed  and  sympathized  and 
hoped  and  expected  and  loved  and  hated,  and  had 
the  blood  come  and  go  in  the  hurry  of  an  intense 
excitement,  and  after  all  this  mental  wear  and  tear, 
to  have  the  "Count  de  Mornay,"  the  author  and 
copyright  of  all  this  dramatic  misery,  walk  calmly  off 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  was,  as  O'Neill  previously  re- 
marked, ' '  too  much,  too  much !  "  I  wanted  the  bo- 
gus "Count"  banged  through  the  scenery),  choked 
to  death  by  the  frenzied  grip  of  the  innocent  and 
haggard  galley-slave,  or  struck  a  cold  and  lifeless 
pretender  at  the  feet  of  his  victim  by  the  heavy 
shackle  of  that  cruel,  clanking  chain.  I  was  actually 
bloodthirsty,  and  therefore  in  no  condition  to  accept 
a  situation  that  really  went  beyond  the  legitimate 
ending  of  the  most  thrilling  play  I  ever  witnessed, 
l^ven  the  prologue  compelled  attention.  Murder, 
u  ith  the  accompaniment  of  a  frightened  child's  voice, 
stirs  you  up  in  the  very  first  scene.  Then  follows  the 
testimony  of  the  little  innocent  against  her  own 
father,  the  agony  of  separation,  and  the  thrilling 
recognition  in  after  years  of  broken-down  parent  and 
j;riLl'-stricken  daughter.  Linked  with  all  this  misery, 
and  springing  from  it,  are  a  series  of  family  and  so- 
cial complications  that  perplex,  yet  constantly  enlist 
the  svmpathy.  Each  act  .the  curtain  goes  down  on 
something  more  exciting  than  it  did  previously,  and 
vou  wait  with  unquestioned  impatience  the  clearing 
away  of  the  gloomy  and  constantly  accumulating 
clouds  of  misfortune.  Yes,  Une  Cause  Celebre  is 
stronger  than  The  Two  Orplians,  more  exciting 
from  the  sequence  of  thrilling  situations,  and  more 
refined  in  the  details  of  its  dialogue.  The  two  scenes 
where  the  child  innocently  condemns  the  father,  and 
the  recognition  twelve  years  later,  can  not  be  equaled 
in  intensity  and  interest,  and  the  only  fault  that  can 
be  found  with  what  is  termed  ' '  the  most  powerful 
drama  of  the  age"  is  the  somewhat  weak  ending  I 
have  already  mentioned.  And  now,  having  approved 
the  play,  the  argument  of  which  I  took  some  pains 
to  send  vou,  I  go  straight  to  a  consideration  of  the 
cast,  and  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  new  people 
whose  names  graced  the  chocolate  -  colored  pro- 
grammes. James  O'Neill — "Jean  Renaud" — you 
know  of  old.  He  has  been  greatly  improved  by  his 
Eastern  experience,  especially  in  the  matter  of  decla- 
mation, being  more  subdued  and  dignified,  and  less 
inclined  to  bop-skip-and-jump  his  lines.  Only  once 
did  he  make  a  ranting  break,  and  that  in  the 
scene  where  he  denounces  "de  Mornay"  as  an  im- 
postor. But  this  he  amply  atoned  for  by  the  excel- 
lence of  manner  and  tone  in  the  recognition  scene 
with  his  daughter,  and  the  quiet  intensity  and  horror 
he  put  into  his  voice,  when — demanding  in  the  name 
of  humanity  that  his  own  flesh  and  blood  be  not 
compelled  to  testify  against  him — he  gave  us  that  pa- 
thetic expression,  "My  God,"  the  very  counterfeit 
presentment  of  Mr.  Chas.  Thome.  Taken  altogether, 
O'Neill  acquitted  himself  creditably.  As  much,  and 
more,  can  be  said  for  Mr.  F.  F.  Mackay,  who,  as 
"  Dennis  O'Rourke,"  an  Irish  sergeant  in  the 
King's  service,  gave  us  a  careful  and  conscientious 
bit  of  acting — pathetic,  pleasing,  and,  if  forced  to  a 
conclusion,  I  will  add  perfect.  Mackay  wins  my  ap- 
plause, and  I  predict  that  he  will  be  a  favorite.  Mr. 
Robinson  as  the  "Viscount  de  Langey"  I  did  not 
like,  and  I  don't  think  he  made  any  better  impression 
on  the  audience.  A  stilted  stride,  an  uncomfortable 
attitude,  and  a  cold,  correct,  and  over  punctuated  de- 
livery, are  his  characteristics.  The  "  Count  de  Mor- 
nay," Mr.  Louis  Morrison,  was  the  same  style  of  a 
stage  pedestrian,  and  equally  acceptable  in  point  of 
dramatic  excellence  with  the  "Viscount."  It  was 
really  uncomfortable  to  see  him  step  in  the  room 
when  announced  by  the  weak-voiced  attendant,  for. 
yuu  ^ould  not  get  the  idea  out  of  your  head  that  he 
is  the  leading  man  in  a  walking  match,  and  that  in 
-  minute  or  two  the  other  fellows  would  come  spiti- 
ng around  the  corner,  neck-and-neck  on  the  home 


stretch.  But,  notwithstanding  this  trait,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison made  a  very  acceptable  villain.  He  certainly 
looked  the  part,  and  if  he  mouthed  the  text  a  bit,  and 
became  a  trifle  too  ugly  in  the  scene  with  his  daugh- 
ter, and  too  artificial  in  his  melancholy  and  subse- 
quent nonchalance,  I  am  willing  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  charity  his  part  in  A  Celebrated  Case 
demands.  I  am  not,  however,  willing  to  be  as  chari- 
table to  the  management  that  allowed  Mr.  J.  A. 
Heme  to  personate  the  "Duke  d'Aubeterre."  Of 
the  weak  points  in  the  cast  of  characters  this  was  the 
weakest,  the  most  noticable,  and  the  one  most  com- 
mented upon.  I  actually  writhed  with  the  flushing  of 
the  "Duke's"  Bardolphian  visage  beneath  that 
whitened  wig.  and  stopped  my  ears  to  that  hoarse 
declamation  that  I  had  fondly  hoped  had  forever 
been  relegated  to  the  damp  atmosphere  of  Oregon. 
But  here  it  is  again,  as  dolorous,  as  dismal,  and  as 
monotonous  as  the  round,  ripe  utterance  of  the  Goat 
Island  fog-horn.  With  its  music  still  ringing  in  my 
cars  I  choose  to  forget  the  many  other  points  of  ex- 
cellence connected  with  the  personation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  dignified  and  intelligent  "  Duke,"  and 
pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  loveliness  that  Mr. 
Maguire  selected  in  the  East  to  flash  upon  our  sus- 
ceptible young  masculine  theatre-goers.  Nina  Va- 
rian,  represented  in  the  prologue  by  a  sweet  and 
charming  little  bundle  of  precocity,  was  the  "Ad- 
rienne"  of  the  play — the  "  Duke's"  adopted  daugh- 
ter, the  convict's  child.  Magnificently  costumed  in 
a  dress  of  blue  satin,  with  a  regulation  Worth  trail, 
and  a  fleecy  following  of  lace  flounces,  with  a  single 
dash  of  pink  in  skirt  and  hair,  she  stepped  forth  a 
young  and  pretty  bud — they  say  only  seventeen — to 
blossom  at  once  into  favor  with  the  men,  and  con- 
centrate the  admiring  glance  of  every  woman  in  the 
house — for  she  was  superbly  dressed,  and  her  ways 
were  taking.  Though  evidently  cast  beyond  her 
strength,  some  of  her  situations  were  artistically  ren- 
dered, and  the  recognition  scene  would  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  critic,  so  naturally  was  the  girlish 
anxiety  and  subsequent  joy  depicted.  Miss  Varian 
promises'to  be  a  favorite  ;  that  is  plainly  discernible, 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  her  step  directly 
to  the  front  in  public  favor.  But  this,  remember,  is 
simply  a  first  night  opinion.  Rose  Wood,  the  leading 
lady,  in  the  character  of  "  Valentinede  Mornay,"  was 
not  quite  up  to  the  standard  I  had  set  lor  her ;  in  fact, 
she  fell  a  considerable  distance  below  it.  Notwith- 
standing that  skittish  little  skip  with  which  she 
made  her  entree,  and  the  overwhelmingly  grace- 
ful and  affectionate  manner  in  which  she  em- 
braced "Adriennc,"  and  the  Lady  Gay  Spanker 
hat  that  was  tacked  so  carelessly  on  the  back  of  her 
head,  she  did  not  get  the  number  of  hands  she  an- 
ticipated, and  her  subsequent  acting  did  not  in  any 
degree  increase  the  enthusiasm.  She  is  not  pretty,  not 
particularly  stylish,  and  unless  suffering  from  a  cold 
has  a  voicenasally  sonorous,  and  hence  not  particular- 
ly agreeable.  Then  there  are  strong  and  unmistaka- 
ble evidences  of  certain  little  mannerisms,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  over  action  and  unnecessary  manfestations 
of  distress,  that  does  not  well  become  a  pupil  of  the 
school  of  Union  Square.  However,  I  remember  me 
that  I  must  not  be  too  severe  to  begin  with.  Both 
ladies  dress  magnificently,  have  the  stage-drop  and 
"management  of  trail  to  perfection,  and,  in  addition,  a 
trick  of  throwing  themselves  into  each  other's  arms 
that  is  the  perfect  embodiment  of  girlish  gush.  The 
"Duchess  d'Aubeterre"  of  Miss  May  Wilks  was  as 
modest  and  subdued  and  as  passionless  a  personation 
as  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness.  No  won- 
der the  adopted  daughter  loved  her  accommodating 
litde  mother,  and  the  success  of  O'Rourke  in  the  de- 
ception of  placing  Jean  Renaud's  daughter  when  the 
father  was  so  unceremoniously  bundled  off  to  the  gal 
leys,  iseasilyexplained.  Mrs.  Farran,  in  ' '  Chanoinerre 
of  the  College  at  Hyere,"  was  very  acceptable,  and 
I  can  readily  imagine  that  she  is  capable  of  doing  ef- 
fective work  when  the  part  permits.  As  "  Madeline," 
the  wife  of  "  Renaud,"  Miss  Sylvester  had  but  a  brief 
part  in  the  prologue,  yet  it  was  made  as  effective  as 
the  dramatist  permitted,  for  why  she  died  with  sealed 
lips  when  the  action  gives  Madeline  an  abundance  of 
time  to  make  known  the  fact  that  her  husband  is  not 
the  murderer,  can  never  be  thoroughly  understood. 
She  talks  coherently  enough  about  other  things,  and 
yet,  I  suppose,  to  have  mentioned  this  very  impor- 
tant fact  would  have,  in  the  graceful  vernacular  of  the 
period,  "knocked  the  plot"  of  Line  Cause  Celebre 
"  colder  than  a  wedge."  And  now  for  a  recapitula- 
tion. The  play,  barring  some  few  inconsistencies,  is 
strong,  sensational,  thrilling,  and  put  on  the  stage  in 
a  handsome  and  complete  manner,  barring  the  per- 
spective of  the  camp-scene,  which  is  a  very  inartistic 
piece  of  scenic  coloring.  The  new  people  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  carried  by  the  force  of  the  piece,  and 
while  doing  some  excellent  and  effective  work,  do  not 
compare  advantageously  with  their  predecessors. 
O'Neill  can  hardly  touch  the  excellence  of  Charles 
Thome — who  is  now  playing  the  part  of  "Jean  Re- 
nand"  in  St.  Louis — or  compete  with  the  reputation 
of  Coghlan  in  the  same  part  in  New  York.  Nina 
Varian  is  prettier  and  more  dressy  and  quite  as  win- 
ning as  Maud  Harrison,  but  not  as  effective  with  an 
audience.  Rose  Wood  and  Miss  Varian  may  be 
evenly  matched,  but  lime  and  not  her  personation  of 
'Valentine"  must  determine.  Mrs.  Farren  may  be 
worthy  of  the  stage  sandals  of  Fanny  Morant,  the 
haughty  Danicheff;  Mackay  may  prove  as  acceptable 
in  dry  humor  as  did  Jennings;  Morrison  may  accept- 


ably fill  the  place  of  the  statuesque  and  cuff-shooting 
Roche,  and  the  minor  people  may  put  upon  them- 
selves their  highest  and  best  estimates,  but  I  venture 
the  prediction  that,  when  the  race  of  A  Celebrated  Case 
is  run,  the  talent  at  present  with  us  will  be  put  to  thcr 
mettle  to  keep  up  to  the  standard  of  the  other  Union 
Square  Company.  Agues,  by  VictorineSardou;  One 
Hundred  Years  Old,  by  the  authors  of  A  Celebrated 
Cass;  The  Mothers  Secret,  by  the  author  of  Fer- 
uande;  The  Two  So/is,  by  the  author  of  The  Sea  of 
Ice;  The  King  and  the  Comedian,  by  Tom  Taylor; 
The  Sisters,  by  the  author  of  The  Marble  Heart; 
Blood  and  Beauty,  by  the  author  of  Adricnne  Lecou- 
vreiir;  A  Bad  Husband,  by  Alexander  Dumas  tils; 
Sceptre  and  Sentiment,  by  Victor  Hugo;  The  Ludvof 
Casti He,  by  Leon  Gozlan;  Peg  Woffington,  by  Chas. 
Rcade;  The  Charmer,  by  Leroy,  are  the  chefs  d'a-u- 
vres  of  the  modern  drama  constituing  the  repertoire 
of  the  new  company,  and  they  are  all  underlined  for 
presentation  after  A  Celebrated  Case,  which  is  evi- 
dently placed  for,  and  promises,  a  long  and  profitable 
run.  At  the  California  The  Exiles  has  had  all  the 
preparation  that  time  and  money  will  give,  and  next 
week  the  Boston  success  pits  itself,  with  its  reindeers, 
and  sledges,  and  severity,  against  the  sensation  and 
sentiment  of  the  New  York  triumph  at  Baldwin's. 
Monday,  too,  the  Grand  Opera  House  will  be 
heard  from  with  its  stately  spectacle  Sardanapa- 
lus,  the  rattle  of  burnished  armor,  and  the  silvery 
shivering  sheen  of  spangled  stage  trappings,  and  the 
pomp  and  pageant  of  the  stage-march.  The  three  the- 
atres arc  now  in  full  tilt  for  favor  and  patronage,  and 
all  of  us  bidden  to  the  tournament  by  the  gaudy  and 
glaring  bill-boards.  In  the  matter  of  music  we 
have  also  been,  and  are  further  to  be  blessed.  The 
third  concert  of  Mr.  Schmidt's  second  series  of 
Chamber  Concerts  was,  if  anything,  a  greater  success 
than  former  ones,  Mrs.  Henry  Norton  creating  a 
furore  by  her  magnificent  singing,  and  young  Louis, 
Jr.,  bringing  down  the  house  with  a  perfectly  wonder- 
ful rendition  of  a  "  Ballade  et  Polonaise,"  by  Vieux- 
temps,  an  elegant  viorccau,  containing  a  beautiful 
melody,  and  some  marvelous  and  intricate  variations 
well  adapted  to  show  off  this  young  master's  ex- 
quisite technique.  These  young  people  improve 
week  after  week  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bid  fair  to 
approach  the  hitherto  unequaled  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club  so  famous  in  Boston.  As  the  next  con- 
cert on  Friday  evening  will  be  the  last  of  the  series, 
Mr.  Schmidt  offers  some  very  special  and  excellent 
inducements.  On  the  propramme  will  be  an  octet, 
by  Schuman,  for  strings,  horn,  basson,  and  clarionet, 
a  sextet,  by  Lindner,  and  —  such  a  treat  —  Mr. 
Clifford  Schmidt,  already  so  renowned  for  his  bra- 
vura style  of  playing,  will  give  us  Paganini's  cele- 
brated "  First  Concerto,"  with  full  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. A  short  series  of  two  concerts  in  April 
will  bring  a  most  successful  season  to  a  glorious  close. 
As  a  sort  of  outgrowth  of  the  Schmidt  Quintette  ven- 
ture, the  newly  organized  Madrigal  Club  passed  its 
first  concert  last  Thursday  evening,  and  on  top  of 
this  debut  comes  the  information  that  Sumner  Bug- 
bee  is  abroad  with  the  prospectus  of  another  monster 
concert  and  musical  entertainment.  It  is  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  Gilmore  concerts  in  Boston.  Two  thou- 
sand musicians — more  fiddlers  than  ever  had  King 
Cole — and  all  the  singing  talent  of  the  State,  are  to 
be  gathered  together  in  Mechanic's  Pavilion,  under 
Bugbee's management.  The  "Anvil  Chorus"  and  the 
base  drum  to  be  run  by  electricity ;  pianos  thumped 
by  machinery  ;  distinguished  prima  donnas  from  all 
the  world  over ;  leaders  renowned  for  their  musical 
achievements ;  hotels  at  half  price  ;  round  tickets  on 
steamers  and  railways  at  reduced  rates,  so  that  all  the 
country  may  come  to  town.  It  is  to  be  the  "over- 
whelmingest"  musical  festival  that  was  ever  produced 
on  either  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  running  telephone  wires  to 
private  residences,  and  a  thousand  other  startling 
things.  With  this  monster  attraction  on  the  horizon, 
with  all  our  theatres  in  full  and  effective  running 
trim,  and  with  pleasant  weather  as  a  probability,  it 
will  be  strange  indeed  if  we,  the  amusement-loving 
people,  are  not  satisfied:  managers,  I  predict,  never 
will  be.  Yours,  etc.  Betsy  B. 

The  London  journals  note  the  arrival  in  that  city 
of  a  bright,  particular  star  of  the  German  stage.  He 
is  represented  as  a  man  of  very  remarkable  genius, 
with  a  conception  of  dramatic  art  which  is  little  short 
of  revolutionary.  He  uniformly  declines  to  perform 
in  any  but  classically  poetic  pieces,  and  confines  him- 
self mostly  to  Shakspeare.  He  has  passed  triumph- 
antly through  the  ordeal  of  the  severely  critical  court 
theatres  of  Germany,  and  has  won  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause at  Pesth,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Amsterdam. 
Hero  Neville,  for  that  is  his  name,  speaks  English  with 
only  a  slight  foreign  intonation.  He  was  in  this  coun- 
try in  his  younger  days,  and,  we  believe,  played  a  few 
times  in  some  of  our  Western  cities.  He  has  two 
brothers  living  in  New  York,  bankers,  with  the  house 
of  Gossler  &  Co.  Neville  is  a  stage  appellation,  his 
family  name  being  Grossman. 

A  loan  on  bond  and  mortgages  was  filed  in  New- 
York  city,  on  February  8th,  to  the  amount  of  $68,- 
524.26,  the  property  mortgaged  being  on  Madison, 
Fourth,  and  Eighth  Avenues,  and  "the  lender  being 
Miss  Lotta,  the  actress. 

British  enterprise!  The  London  Times  printed  its 
criticism  upon  the  new  play  of  Diplomacy  ten  days 
after  its  production. 


OCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 


Musical  Recitals  at  Mercantile  Library  Hall. 


SECOND    SUBSCRIPTION    SERIES, 

FOURTH  CONCERT,  Friday,  March  15,  1878. 


Miss  ALICE  SCHMIDT .Pianoforte 

Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  l.eipsic. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr Violin 

Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

Mr.  CLIFFORD  SCHMIDT Violin 

Pupil  of  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr. 

Mr.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT Viola 

Mr.  ERNST  SCHMIDT Violoncello 

Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic. 

Assisted  by  MRS.  HENRY  NORTON,  Soprano. 
SPECIAL    ATTRACTIONS    WILL    HE    OFFERED. 


Doors  open  at  7.30  p.  M.;  concert  to  commence  at  8  r.  m.; 
carriages  at  10  P.  M. 

Box  office  open  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  on  the  morning  of 
the  concert. 

N.  B. — No  seats  reserved  at  the  Hall. 


/^RAND  OPERA  HOUSE, 


^r 


Mission  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 


M.  A.  Kennedy 


.  Act  1  ng_M  a  n  agek. 


Positively  the  last  night  of  the  great  success  of  the  seeson, 


UNCLE    TOM'S    CABIN 


With  its  many  attractive  features. 


GRAND    MATINEE    SATURDAY, 

At  z  o'clock. 


Sunday  Evening,  March  10,  FIRST  BENLi'TT  in  San 
Francisco  of 


MISS   ANNIE   PIXLEY, 


When  a  great  number  of  volunteers  will  appear. 


B 


ALDWINS  THEATRE. 


Thomas  Maguire  . 


Saturday  Evening,  March   o,  and  every  evening   there- 
after till  further  notice,  will  be  presented  with  a 
cast  comprising  the  full  strength  of  the 


UNION    SQUARE   THEATRE  COMPANY 


With  new   costumes  by  Lanonette,  with  new  scenery,  and 

new  music,  now  running  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre, 

New  York,  to  overflowing  houses,  and   entitled 


A   CELEBRATED    CASE, 


Written  by   the   authors   of    "THE  TWO  ORPHANS.' 


Box  Office  open  for  the  sale  of  reserved  seats,  which  may  be 
secured  six  days  in  advance. 


MATINEE  ON  SATURDAY. 


In  consequence  of  the  cost  of  the  play  itself,  and  of  the 
expenses  attendant  upon  its  production  and  presentation,  no 
diminution  of  prices  can  be  made  for  Matinees. 


7DUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke Lessee  and  Manager. 

Frank  Lawlor Acting  Manager. 


Every    Evening,    including  Sunday,   and  Saturday 
Matinee. 


Tremendous  success  of  the  Prince  of  Sensation  Stars, 


OLIVER    DOUD   BYRON, 


For  one  week  only,  in  his  great  drama,  illustrative  of  life  in. 
New  York  and  on  the  frontier,  entitled 


ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT! 


Produced  with  beautiful  scenery  and  effects  and  supported 
by  a  full  dramatic  company. 


In  rehearsal,  the  great  drama, 

DONALD  M'KAY. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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5".  P.  R.  R. 

(NORTHERN    DIVISION.) 


EXCURSION    SEASON,    1878. 


REDUCTION  IN   RATES. 


fecial  Notice  to  Military  Companies^  Sunday 
Schools,  Societies,  Private  Parties,  etc. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  now  prepared 
to  make  engagements  for  the  transportation  of  Excursion 
Parties  to  the  various  well  known  Picnic  Grounds  on  the 
line  of  the  Road. 

For  rates,  terms,  and  other  information,  apply  at  Room 
33,  Railroad  Building,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 

-A.  C.   BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


BUSINESS  AND  PERSONAL  NOTICES. 

THE  ARGONAUT  IN  SAN  JOSE. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Taylor  has  charge  of  the  San  Jose  carriers' 

route,  and  parties  desirous  of  having  the  paper  served  at 
their  residences  will  please  communicate  with  the  above 
named  through  the  post-office. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  Mr.  C.  Mesmer  has  succeeded 
P.  T.  Turner  as  carrier  of  The  Argonaut  on  the  Oakland 
route.  Subscribers  will  be  promptly  served  with  the  paper 
for  35  cents  per  month  by  addressing  their  orders  as  above 
to  the  office  of  the  Oakland  Daily  Times.  Eoat  and  train 
sales  as  usual. 

It  is  important  to  know  how  to  dress  well,  but  more  im- 
portant to  know  where  to  get  the  clothes.  From  what  we 
can  learn  we  judge  that  Nicoll,  the  Tailor,  knows  a  good 
deal  about  these  matters,  and  will)  give  the  inquiring 
mind  the  benefit  of  his  honest  judgment  at  rates  that  will 
enable  him  and  his  customers  to  live.  Mr.  Nicoll's  estab- 
lishment is  at  505  Montgomery  Street,  and  the  excellence  of 
his  goods  and  work  is  making  the  place  quite  popular  with 
the  well-dressed  classes 

California  Oil  Lands. — Mr.  O.  H.  Brooks,  a  gentle 
man  of  practical  experience,  has  fully  investigated  the  oil 
lands  of  California,  and  pronounces  them  equal  in  richness 
and  quality  of  production  to  the  celebrated  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  now  forming  a  company,  with  headquarters 
at  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  for  the  immediate 
commencement  of  work.     See  advertisement. 

Fans,  Dolls,  Toys  and  Articles  dc  Ve>tu  thoroughly  re- 
paired with  GIANT  CEMENT.     Sold  by  all  Druggists 

and  at  417  Washington  Street. 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Guard, 
will  preach  at  11  a.  m.  and  7%  p.  m.  Sunday-school  at  2 
P.  m.     Praise  service  at  6%  p.  m. 

Metropolitan  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  will  preach  every 
Sunday  at  n  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  Sunday-school  at  12.20. 
Evening  praise  service  at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 


r\IVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE    OF 

the  Consolidated  Virginia  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  March  7,  1878, — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  above  named  company,  held  this 
day,  a  Dividend  (No.  43)  of  two  (2)  dollars  was  declared, 
payable  on  Thursday,  14th  instant.  Transfer  books  closed 
until  15th  inst.  A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 


TylVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE    OF 

California  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco,  March 
7th,  187S. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
above  named  company,  held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  23)  of 
two  dollars  per  share  was  declared,  payable  on  Friday, 
March  15th.     Transfer  books  closed  until  r6th  inst. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 


TT\IVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE   OF 

the  Standard  Gold  Mining  Company,  San  Francis- 
co, Cal.,  March  7,  1S78. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  above  named  company,  held  this  day,  Divi- 
dend No.  7,  of  one  dollar  per  share  was  declared,  payable  on 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1878.  Transfer  books  closed  on  Satur- 
day, March  9, 1878,  at  12  o'clock  M. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office,  Room  29   Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Montgomery 
Street,  third  floor,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


]T)IVIDEND  NOTICE,— THE  STATE 

J-y  INVESTMENT  AND  INSURANCE  COMPA- 
NY.—Dividend  No.  58.— The  monthly  dividend  for  Feb- 
ruary will  be  paid  on  March  10th,  at  their  office,  Nos,  218 
and  220  Sansome  Street. 

CHS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  March  5,  1878. 


ELEGANT   PAPETERIE. 


NOTE  PAPER  IN  BOXES. 


TADIES    WILL   FIND    A    LARGE 

assortment   of  elegant  Note  Paper,  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic, cheaper  than  can  be  purchased  elsewhere,  at 


MAGAGNOS'    STATIONERY    STORE, 

N,  W,  corner^Busrfand_Polk  Streets, 


CALIFORNIA    FARMERS 

MUTUAL 

FIRE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


fASH  CAPITAL $200,000 

<-     ASSETS.,, 335,244 

Thomas  Flint President. 

I.  G.  Gardner Vice-President. 

W.  E.  Wevgant Cashier. 

Ferd.  K.  Rule Secretary. 

Principal  Office,  38  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Eranch  Office,  37  Fourth  Street,  Sacramento. 


DASHER — STIFF. 

THE  LEADING  STYLE  OF  THE  SEASON,  TO  BE 
HAD  AT 

C.  HERRMANN, 

402   KEARNY   AND    910   MARKET. 


New  Books 

Dictionary  of  English  Literature.     By  W.  Davenport 

Adams $400 

A  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.     By 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky.     2  vols 5  00 

Stories  from  Homer.     By  Rev.  Alfred  I.  Church 2  00 

Comparative  Psychology,  or  the  Growth  and  Grades  of 

intelligence.     By  John  Bascom 1  50 

Orthodoxy— "  Boston  Monday  Lectures."     By  Joseph 

Cook 1  50 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  Fanny  Brawne 1  50 

St.  Paul's j  Within  the  Walls.     By  Rev.  R.  J.  Nevin.   1  50 

Money.     By  Frances  A.  Walker 4  00 

All  Saints'  Day,   aud   Other   Sermons.       By   Charles 

Kingsley 3  50 

Religion  in  China.     By  Joseph  Edkins,  D.D 1  50 

Handbook  of  Ceramic  Art.     By  M.  S.  Lockwood  ....   1  00 

The  Nabob.     From  the  French  of  Alphonse  Daudet 1  50 

The  Wolf  at  the  Door.     "  No  Name  Series  " 1  50 

at 
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^^^^  S 

721    MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*~^  COMPANY.  —  Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  sixth  day  of  March,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  53)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  47,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  ninth  day  of  April,  1878,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  W.  W.   STETSON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  47,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


*JTHE  SCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 

MISS  ALICE  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil   of    the   Conservatory   of   Leipsic),   Teacher   of   the 

Pianoforte. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT, 

Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Thorough 
Bass. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr. 
(Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violin. 

MR.  ERNST  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil   of   the   Conservatory   of    Leipsic),   Teacher   of  the 

Violoncello. 

Lessons  may  be  given  either  at  private  residences,  or  at 
707  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

N.  B. — Lessons  in  ensemble  Music  a  specialty. 


R.   J.    TRUMBULL. 


CHAS.    W.    BEEBE. 


UMML&CO 


Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     BULBS,    TREES, 

SHRUBS,    PLANTS,    ETC. 
419  and  421  Sansome  St San  Francisco. 


NURSERY: 

Corner  H  and  Center  Sts., San  Rafael. 


DECKER  BROS 


LEGAL   NOTICES. 


N 


OTICE    IS    HEREBY    GIVEN 

that  I,  Blanche  Oulief,  wife  of  Alexis  Oulief,  resi- 
dents of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California,  will  apply  to  the  County  Court  of  said  city  and 
county,  on  MONDAY,  the  first  day  of  APRIL,  a.  d.  1878, 
at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  that  day,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  I  can  be  heard,  and  at  the  court-room  of  said  Court 
in  the  City  Hall,  for  an  order,  decree,  and  judgment,  author- 
i2ing  me  to  conduct  and  carry  on  business  in  said  city  and 
connty  as  sole  trader,  and  generally  to  avail  myself  of  the 
provisions  of  Title  XII  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of 
the  State  of  California.  The  business  I  intend  to  carry  on 
as  sole  trader  is  that  of  a  millinery  store,  and  buying  and 
selling  millinery  goods,  and  such  merchandise  to  such  busi- 
ness usually  belonging.  BLANCHE  OULIEF. 
San  Francisco,  February  27,  1878. 


AT  OTICE     OF    APPLICATION     TO 

■*■  *      BECOME  A  SOLE  TRADER. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  I,  Nanette  Blochman,  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  wife 
of  Emanuel  Blochman,  of  said  city,  intend  to  apply  to  the 
County  Court  of  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  on 
Monday,  the  25th  day  of  March,  1878,  being  a  day  of  the 
March  term,  1878,  of  said  Court,  for  an  order  and  decree 
authorizing  and  permitting  me  to  carry  on  business  as  a  sole 
trader  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  The 
nature  of  the  business  intended  to  he  carried  on  by  me  as 
aforesaid  is  the  millinery  business. 

San  Francisco,  February  19,  1878. 

NANETTE  BLOCHMAN. 

T.  R.  Brandon,  Attorney  for  Applicant. 


JENS 


Send   or  call   for   Descriptive   Circular   of    Trusses    and 
ELECTRIC  QUARTERLY,  a   large  illustrated  journal, 

containing  full  particulars  and  information  worth  thousands. 
Copies  mailed  free.     Call  on  or  address 

COMMON    SENSE  TRUSS  CO. 

ioq  Montgomery  Street. 


SEEDS 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vegetabls,   Flower,. 
■  Fruit,  and  Tree  Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees, 

425  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 


F 


OR    SALE. 


TWO    FIFTY-VARA    lots 

FOR   SALE, 

Either  as  a  Whole  or  in  Subdivisions. 


Lots  1  and  6,  in  Block  No.  188,   Westetn 
Addition. 


THESE   LOTS   ARE  SITUATED  ON 

WEST    SIDE  OF    OCTAVIA   STREET,    BETWEEN 
FILBERT  AND  GREENWICH. 

Cottage  House.     Fine  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees. 

PRICE,    $18,000, 

Any  reasonable  part  of  which  may  be  left  on  mortgage  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest.     Inquire  of 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE,  412  Montgomery  Street. 


(SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

TO   NEWSDEALERS. 

The  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS  COMPANY  will  sup- 
ply Newsdealers  and  Agentsin  the  interior  with  The  Ar- 
gonaut on  receipt  of  order.  Liberal  allowance  made  to 
the  trade.  Send  for  specimen  copies.  Agents  wanted  in 
every  city,  town,  and  village  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


T 


'HE  ARGONAUT  BOUND. 


A  VALUABLE    SOUVENIR. 


Sufficient  files  of  The  Argonaut  have  been  preserved 
to  bind  twenty  full  volumes  of  the  old  size  from  March  24th, 
1877,  to  January  5th,  1878.  Those  of  our  readers  who  desire 
to  preserve  this  the  infant  record  of  The  Argonaut  can  be 
accommodated  with  the  bound  volume  by  applying  at  the 
business  office,  522  California  Street.  As  the  number  of  vol- 
umes is  limited,  it  would  be  well  to  apply  early. 


TJZANTED  —  Copies  of  "The  Argonaut" 

*y  for  April>5th  (No.  4),  May  12th  (No.  8),  and  May 
19th  (No.  9).  Those  having  papers  of  these  dates  to  dis- 
pose of  will  please  communicate  with  this  office. 


PIANOS 


ARE 
THE 


TOWN  OF  NEWARK. 


'THE  PA  CIFICLAND  INVESTMENT ' 

Company  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Wash- 
ington Township,  Alameda  CountjT-California,  and  had  the 
same  carefully  subdivided  into  Town  Lots,  Villa  Sites,  and 
Garden  and  Small  Farm  Tracts.  Broad  Streets  and  Ave- 
nues have  been  laid  out,  upon  which  all  the  subdivisions 
front ;  trees  have  been  planted  along  the  line  of  the  streets,' 
and  the  avenues  inclosed  by  fences. 

The  Company,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  urgen*  needs 
of  the  people,  determined  to  practically  insure  the  procure- 
ment of  Cheap  and  Healthful  Suburban  Homes.  A  critical 
examination  of  the  country  which  could  be  made  reasonably 
accessible  from  San  Francisco  was  entered  upon,  and  it  was 
decided  after  taking  into  consideration  advantages  of 
climate,  abundance  of  pure  water,  fertility  of  soil,  beauty  of 
natural  surroundings,  adaptability  to  manufactures  of  lands 
contiguous  to  deep  water,  neighborhood  to  established 
towns,  and  for  many  other  practical  reasons,  that 

NEWARK 

Was  the  most  desirable  locality  for  "the  consummation  of  its 
design. 

Newark  is  finely  situated  on  upland,  nearly  level,  sur- 
rounded by  thrifty  villages  and  farms,  in  one  of  the  healthi- 
est portions  of  Alameda  County,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  Country. 

Immediately  after  the  purchase  of  these  lands,  the  South 
Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Company  began  the  construction  of 
its  railroad,  and,  with  the  Bay  and  Coast  Railroad  Company, 
has  already  completed  a  Railroad  and  Ferry  Line  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  foot  hills  at  Los  Gatos  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  passing  through  Alameda,  San  Jose,  and  all  inter- 
mediate points,  with  fair  prospect  of  completing  the  road  to 
Santa  Cruz  within  the  next  eighteen  months.  The  town  is 
therefore  located  on  a  main  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  in- 
suring cheap,  rapid,  frequent,  and  reliable  communication 
with  ban  Francisco. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  in  Alameda  County  has 
been  marked  and  unremitting,  occasioned  in  part  by  its 
proximity  to  San  Francisco,  but  more  largely  by  reason  of 
its  superb  climate  and  fruitful  soil.  Money  invested  in 
lands  in  Newark  will  greatly  multiply,  influenced  by  the 
spread  of  population  and  the  agency  of  its  direct  railroad 
connections.  Observant  persons  will  readily  recognize  the 
wonderful  advance  in  the  value  of  lands  and  growth  of  popu- 
lation in  the  vicinity  of  Oakland  and  Alameda,  which  lands 
could  have  been  purchased  a  few  years  ago  for  comparatively 
trifling  sums,  the  increase  being  almost  entirely  attributable 
to  the  establishment  of  the  existing  popular  lines  of  travel. 

An  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  purchase  lands  more 
desirably  located,  and  almost  equally  accessible,  at  very  low 
prices,  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  advancement  of 
values  to  the  same  degree  which  characterized  investments 
in  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

On  or  about  May  rst  next,  the  new  Narrow-gauge  Line 
will  be  formally  opened  between  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Cruz,  when  local  trains  will  be  run  regularly  and  frequently 
between  San  Francisco  and  Newark,  making  at  least  two 
daily  trips  each  way,  and  more  if  the  travel  should  require 
it.  The  Commutations  will  be  very  low  to  persons 
residing  at  Newark,  enabling  one  person  to  travel  both  ways 
each  day  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  time  will  be  made  in 
about  one  hour  from  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  t'me-schedule  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  all 
classes  to  pursue  their  employments. 

To  enable  persons,  however,  to  visit  the  premises,  a  train 
will  be  dispached  from  Alameda  to  Newark  on  or  about  the 
15th  of  March,  and  every  day  thereafter,  until  the  Ferry  and 
Railroad  formally  opens  for  business,  due  notice  of  which 
will  be  given.  » 

This  property  will  be  sold  by  auction,  without  reserve,  on 
liberal  terms,  in  April  next.  Particular  notice  of  time  and 
place  and  terms  will  be  furnished.  For  further  particulars, 
maps,  circulars,  etc.,  apply  at  the  office  of  the  Company, 
Rooms  20,  21,  and  22,  Nevada  Block.         A.  E.  DAVIS, 

President  of  Pacific  Land  Investment  Company. 


JataitAcn  '4, 
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AMES  L.  KING  &*  CO., 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
TRADE     PROTECTION     ASSOCIATION. 


Harry  Pateman Manager 

John  H.  B.  Wilkins,  Attorney  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds 
James  L.  King Notary  Public 


438  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  have  reliable  legal  correspondents,  and  make  collec- 
tions, in  all  parts  of  the  United  Stales  and  Territories,  Par- 
ticular attention  given  to  doubtful  and  desperate  claims. 
Mortgages,  Ground  Rents  and  Interest  Moneys  collected, 
and  Trusts  executed.  Depositions,  Acknowledgments"  and 
Affidavits  for  all  the  States  taken  at  our  office. 
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LONDON  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  BANK  (L'd), 
BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO.( 

Messrs.  HACGIN  &  TEVlS 
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UBLIC  ADMINISTRA  TOR, 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 

Office  No.  12  Nevada  Clock. 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


Never  strike  a  moustache  when  it  is  down. 

A  stone  rolled  in  camphor  gathers  no  moths. 

What  prevents  the  running  river  running  away  ? 
It's  tide  up. 

Punch  notices  that  bald-headed  men  comb  their 
heads  with  towels. 

The  parsons  stand  up  for  the  devil  as  though  he 
were  a  personal  friend. 

A  Bridgeport  man,  arrested  for  striking  his  wife 
Man',  admitted  thai  Man-  had  a  little  lam. 

To  our  friends  :  Whenever  you  have  ten  minutes 
to  spare,  go  and  bother  some  one  that  hasn't. 

A  jury  weighing  2,500  pounds  recently  sat  on  a 
case  in  Virginia.     The  indictment  was  quashed. 

An  exchange  asks  :  "  Can  you  drink  with  impuni- 
ty ?"     Certainly  you  can,  if  Impunity  invites  you. 

The  mildest  thing  won't  stand  too  much.     Even 
milk  and  water  will  turn  if  the  weather  conies  in  too 
warm. 
*  — 

A  resentful  man  said  of  a  tailor,  whom  he  didn't 
like,  that  there  never  was  a  fit  in  his  shop  unless  a 
customer  fell  in  one. 

In  olden  times  the  boys  used  to  draw  pictures  of 
ships  on  the  slate.  Now  they  draw  schooners  and 
have  them  put  on  the  slate. 

Fashion  sometimes  runs  into  sarcasm.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  heading  of  a  marriage  notice  in  one  of 
our  exchanges  reads :  "Rhea — Morse." 

"  What  is  a  goddess,  pa?  "  asked  a  very  talkative 
young  lady.  "  It  is  a  person  of  the  feminine  gender 
that  holds  her  tongue,"  said  the  old  man. 

A  member  of  a  school  committee  writes:  "We 
have  two  school-rooms  sufficiently  large  to  accommo- 
date three  hundred  pupils,  oneabove  the  other." 

Little  grain?  of  sugar, 

Little  drops  of  rye. 
Knock  his  nibbs'  consumption 

Higher  than  the  sky. 

Kansas  Teacher — "Where  does  all  our  grain 
produce  go  to?"  Boy — "  It  goes  into  the  hopper." 
Teacher — "Hopper!  What  hopper?"  Boy  {tri- 
umphantly)— "  Grasshopper! " 

■•  I  wish  I  might  die."  said  a  sentimental  maid,  as 
she  stood  rubbing  the  shoulder  of  her  dress  with  ben- 
zine ;  and  yet,  the  very  next  time  he  came,  she  let 
him  lay  his  head  right  in  the  same  spot 

Schoolraa'am  (just  beginning  a  nice  improving  les- 
son upon  minerals  to  the  juniors) — "  Now.  what  are 
the  principal  things  we  get  out  of  the  earth?'' 
Youthful  Angler,  aged  four  (confidently) — "Worms." 

"Well,  may  I  hope,  then,  dear,  that  at  some 
future  time  I  may  have  the  happiness  of  making  you 
my  wife?  "  "  Yes,  I  hope  so,  I'm  sure,"  she  replied, 
"for  I'm  getting  tired  of  suing  fellows  for  breach  of 
promise." 

The  Paris  "Journal  Officicl  has  told  us  of  a  shock- 
ing railway  accident  at  Moody-Schankey,  a  town  in 
Connecticut,  and  a  dry-goods  shop  in  Paris  an- 
nounces as  on  sale  a  number  of  muffs  made  of 
"squnkz's  skins." 

An  Iowa  editor  thus  acknowledges  a  present  of 
grapes :  ' '  We  have  received  a  basket  ef  fine  grapes 
from  our  friend  W.,  for  which  he  will  please  accept 
our  compliments,  some  of  which  are  nearly  two 
inches  in  diameter." 

Over  a  bridge  at  Athens.  Ga.,  was  the  following; 
"Any  person  driving  over  this  bridge  in  a  faster  pace 
than  a  walk  shah,  if  a  white  person,  be  fined  $5,  and 
if  a  negro,  receive  twenty-five  lashes,  half  the  penalty 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  informer." 

A  tramp  went  into  a  widow's  cot 

One  dark  and  stormy  night. 
And  demanded  food  and  abed  on  the  spot. 

And  put  up  his  fists  to  fight. 

The  widow  grabbed  a  pewter  pot. 
And  hit  out  straight  from  the  right ; 

The  tramp  went  down  as  if  he  was  shot — 
He  had  got  the  widow's  might. 

A  man  was  going  over  a  field  when  suddenly  he 
saw  a  bull  with  head  down  and  feet  pawing  the  grass. 
The  man  went  for  the  nearest  fence,  but  just  as  he 
reached  it  he  fell  himself  Lifted  by  the  two  masts  of 
the  bull,  and  he  fell  on  the  other  side.  He  got  up. 
and  pointing  his  finger  at  the  beast,  said.  "  I'll  have 
revenge.  I'll  get  even  with  you.  I've  been  eating 
mutton  all  mv  life.  Henceforth  I  eat  nothing  but 
beef." 

The  Austin  Reveille  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  most 
surprising,  and  at  the  same  time  exasperating,  acci- 
dent that  can  befall  a  young  lady,  is  to  have  a  sled 
shoot  out  from  under  her  while  she  is  coasting  down 
hill,  and  leave  her  sitting  in  the  snow  in  solitary  con- 
templation of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  at  such  a 
moment  as  this  that  her  soul  is  filled  with  bitterness, 
and  her  mind  with  the  contemplation  that  this  is  a 
ctfd,  cruel,  and  heartless  world — particularly  the  cold 
.--    An  Austin  girl  was  asked  if  she  was  hurt,  when 

r.vered:  "I  have  not  investigated  as  to  that 
■^  >  el ;  but  that  I  am  mad,  and  disgusted  with  coast- 

Ehe  cold  bottom  fact  of  the  business." 


A  colored  man,  having  admired  a  colored  widow- 
living  in  the  next  block  above,  but  t>eing  afraid  to 
come  out  boldly  ami  reveal  his  passion,  went  to  a 
while  man  of  his  acquaintance,  the  other  day,  and 
requested  him  to  write  the  lady  a  letter  asking  her 
hand  in  marriage.  The  friend  wrote,  telling  the 
widow  in  a  few  brief  lines  that  the  size  of  her  feet  was 
the  talk  of  the  neighborhood,  and  asking  her  if  she 
could  not  pare  them  down  a  little.  The  name  of  the 
colored  gentleman  was  signed,  and  he  was  to  call  on 
her  Sunday  night  for  an  answer.  The  writer  of  the  let- 
ter met  the  nigger  limping  along  the  street,  and  asked 
him  what  the  widow  said.  The  man  showed  him  a 
scratched  nose,  a  lame  leg,  and  a  spot  on  his  scalp 
where  a  handful  of  wool  had  been  violently  jerked 
out,  and  answered  in  solemn  tones,  "  She  didn't  say 
nuffin,  and  I  didn't  stay  dar  mor'n  a  minule." 

Wives  of  great  men  .ill  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  wives  sublime. 

Ami,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Widows  worthy  of  our  fame. 

Therefore  give  your  wife  a  send  off 

By  the  life  insurance  plan. 
Fix  her  so  that  when  you  end  off, 

She  can  scoop  another  man. 

Tliat  New  York  female  whose  sobs  at  the  opera 
disturbed  the  whole  house  was  found  to  be  the 
mother  of  two  dirty-faced  boys,  who  couldn't  remem- 
ber when  she  had  shed  a  tear  over  them. 

A  man  came  to  the  Detroit  police  station,  the  other 
day,  with  a  bloody  nose,  to  see  what  the  police  could 
do  toward  helping  him  secure  revenge. 

"  I  allege,"  he  began,  "  that  a  saloon-keeper  near 
the  Central  Depot  hit  me." 

"  Allege?  Don't  you  know  that  he  did?  "  queried 
the  captain. 

"  I  allege  that  he  did,  and  I  allege  it  pretty  strong, 
loo."  replied  the  man. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  right  out  and  say  that  he 
hit  you?" 

"  I'm  a  good  mind  to." 

The  captain  looked  at  him  in  wonder,  and  the 
stranger  pinched  his  nose  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood, 
and  said : 

"You  see,  I  was  having  a  fight  with  him,  the  boys 
were  throwing  snow-balls,  and  a  horse  was  running 
away,  all  at  the  same  time ;  and  I  don't  want  to 
swear  that  the  man  hit  me,  when  I  might  have  been 
run  over,  or  struck  with  a  snow-ball.  It's  awful  to 
swear  to  a  lie ! " 

He  was  too  conscientious  to  secure  any  satisfac- 
tion. 

Daniel  O'Connell  read  the  war  news  in  the  Detroit 
evening  papers.  It  was  the  same  war  news  which 
had  appeared  hours  before  in  the  moming  dailies,  but 
Daniel  didn't  know*  it,  and  as  he  came  to  such  names 
as  Bosphorus  and  Constantinople  he  rushed  out  upon 
Michigan  Avenne  and  yelled  out : 

"  We've  got  them  blasted  Chinamen  just  where  we 
want  'em!  Whoop!  Hurrah  for  tb.e_K.ing  of  Da- 
homey 1 " 

A  stranger  passing  by — 

Passing  by, 
Heard  Daniel's  bloody  cry — 

Bloody  cry ; 
And  he  halted  and  he  said, 
"  I  can  stand  upon  his  head 
Any  man  with  such  a  yell ! " 
And  he  did  it,  quick  and  well. 

He  got  away  from  the  police,  while  the  enthusiastic 
Daniel  came  to  judgment 

"  Mr.  O'Connell,  why  did  you  whoop?"  asked  the 
court. 

"It  jist  makes  me  shake  all  over  to  read  of  war, 
sir."  was  the  reply. 

"  And  you  got  shook  all  over,  didn't  you?" 

"I  did,  sir." 

"Wouldn't  it  have  been  better  for  you  to  have  let 
the  war  news  alone  and  put  in  your  time  trying  to 
translate  the  marks  on  a  tea  chest  ?  " 

"Yes.  sir." 

"In  the  event  of  being  allowed  to  go  home  this 
morning,  what  will  you  do  ?  ' 

"  I'll  go,  sir!" 

"You  won't  get  up  any  war  discussion  on  the 
route?" 

"  Not  with  this  black  eye  looking  me  square  in  the 
face  I  won't," 

"  You'll  let  the  Bosphorus  continue  to  sweep  along 
in  its  old  channel,  will  you?  " 

"  I  will  that.  I  don't  care  a  copper  for  the  Boss- 
a-fo-rus,  sir.  What  I  want  now  is  ham  and  eggs  and 
two  or  three  hospitals.     Thanks  for  the  dismissal," 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

THE  WAY  IT  SHOULD  BE  READ. 

Romeo.    See  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand. 
Oh,  that  1  had  that  diamond  on  her  hand, 
That  I  might  raise  the  fair  and  gentle  wind  ! 

Juliet.     Ah,  goodness  gracious  me  I 

Romeo.     _  She  speaks ! 

Oh,  go  on  with  thy  mouthing,  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  as  is  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head. 

Juliet.     O  Romeo,  Romeo !     What  is  thy  last  name? 
Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy. 
What's  Montague?    Oh,  my,  what  a  horrid  name ! 
Oh,  goodness  gracious  me  \    I'd  tather  die 
Than  marry  a  man  named  Montague. 

Couldn't  you  get  the  Legislature  to  change  your  last  name? 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself! 

Romeo.     Ill  take  thee  at  thy  word ; 
Call  me  Robinson,  and  I'll  take  you 
And  all  your  goods,  chattels,  manors,  rents, 
Revenues,  real  and  personal  property,  insurance, 
Expectations,  bank  account,  bonds,  coupons,  stamps. 
Even  your  silver  $. 

Juliet.  Oh !  Man  in  the  garden  !  Go  way.  you  naughty 
man  !    Who  are  you?    How  did  you  get  in  here? 

Romeo.     Come  up  the  alley,  poisoned  the  dog, 
And  climbed  the  back  fence. 

Behold  the  ashes  on  my  boots ;  there  are  coffee-grounds 
And  eggshells  on  my  trowsers.     Is 
Your  big  brother  and  your  father  home? 

Juliet.     If  they  do  see  thee,  trust  me 
They  will  put  an  ear  on  thee* 

Romeo.     Not  much,  Mary  Ann;  say  thou  the  word, 
And  I  will  smear  your  father's  pastehorn  one — 
One  that  he  will  remember;  aye,  ha,  ha! 
And  weep  when  he  remembers  it. 
Look  at  this  biceps  muscle.     There  is 
A  goose  egg  for  you. 

Juliet.  O gentle  Romeo! 

If  you  love  me,  say  so,  but  don't  step  on  my  bunion. 

Romeo.     Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear. 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops — 

Juliet.     Oh,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon. 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Leet  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

S        .-.     Well,  then,  by  jiminy  pelt,  by  dad. 
By  hokey,  by  the  long-armed  spoon,  by  jocks, 
By  thunder,  Juliet :     Oh,  by  gosh— 
What  shall  I  swear  by? 

Juliet.  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 

Or,  if  thon  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self. 

Romeo.    Well,  then,  may  I  be  did,  dad,  dud — 

{A  new  dof  iafct  1u?W.  ] 


QALEDONIA    MINING   COMPANY. 

^*     Location  of  principal  piace  of  business  San  Francis- 
mia.     Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill   Mining  Dis- 
rey  County.  Nevada. 
\    ti    :  is  ha  eby  nven  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  1S7S,  an  as- 
■■.-•'  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  Slates  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  414  California  Street,  San  I  rail    •    ),  California. 
CK  upon  which;:-  shall  remain  unpaid 

on  the  4th  day  of  April,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and  adver- 
tised for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made 
before,  will  i>e  sold  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  April,  1878,  to  pay  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  tale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

R.  WEGENER,  Secretary. 
Office,  414  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif 
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ODIE  COLD  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  works,  Bodie  Mining  District, 

Mono  County,   California.     Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors 
held  on  the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  February,  1S7S.  . 
ment,  No.  one  (1).  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share,  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  .Sin  Francisco,  California. 

Any  >tock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
KYj  the  eighteenth  (iSth)  day  of  March,  1S7S,  will 
be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Mun- 
DAY,  the  fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  April,  1S78,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.  WM.   H.   LENT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


AJcCLINTON  MINING    COMPANY. 

Location  of  works,  Bodie  Mining  District,  Bodie, 
Mono  County,  California.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  twelfth  (12th)  day  of  February.  1878,  an  assess- 
ment, No.  one  (1),  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
M  ,v,  the  eighteenth  (iSth)  day  of  March,  1878,  will 

be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  ninth  (9th)  day  of  April,  1S7S,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.  WM.  H.  LENT,  Secretary. 

Omce — Room  No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  No,  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Ql'ERMAX  MINING  COMPANY. 

^^^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.    . 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  1878,  an  as^ess- 
ment  ( No.  40)  of  Three  Dollars  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
Company,  414  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1S78,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  Third  day 
of  April,  1S78,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

GEO.  D.  EDWARDS,  Secretary. 

Office — 414  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


AANUAL  MEETIXC. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  die  Stockholders  of  the 
Hale  and  Norcross  Silver  Mining  Company,  for  an  election 
of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  to  serve  the  Company  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  for  such  other  business  as  may  properly  come  be- 
fore the  meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Company, 
Room  58,  Nevada  Block,  northwest  corner  of  Pine  and 
Montgomery  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  March  13th,  1878,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  The 
transfer  book  will  be  closed  on  Saturday,  March  2d,_i878, 
at  12  m.,  and  remained  closed  until  alter  the  meeting  ol 
March  13th,  1873.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  San 
Francisco,  February  25th,  1878. 

IOEL  F.  LIGHTNER,  Seerctary 


JJIEBOLD  SAFE  AXD  LOCK  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED 

FIRE   AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 

SAFES. 

[Contractor  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Company.] 

A  large  assortment  of  these  Safes  constantly  on  hand. 
Safes  of  other  manufacture  taken  in  exchange.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices  to  BRYANT  &  TAYLOR, 

^12  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


/ 


OHN   DANIEL, 


IMPORTER   AND   DEALER   IN 

ITALIAN     AND     SCOTCH     GRANITE 

MONUMENTS. 


All  styles  Marble  Mantels  and  Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.   42t    Pine   Street,    between    Montgomery   and 
Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


7 


OS.  L,  HOWELL, 


Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 
624  Moogomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 
San  Francisco.  Califomia. 

Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  \V.  DoatE,  San  Francisco 

W.  DODGE  &•   CO., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  comer  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


IV. 


cyOHX    T.    LITTLE, 

DISCOUNT    BROKER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT, 

And    Dealer    in    United    States,    State,   City,   and  County 
I  ■   ■     ^Gas,  Water,  Hank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 

412  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


$400,000 

To  loan  on  City  and  Country  Real  Estate. 


$250,000 

To  loan  on  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 


MERCANTILE    PAPER 

Discounted,  and  Money  loaned  upon  all  kinds  of  Collateral. 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE, 

412  Montgomery  Street. 


/ 


MPORTAXTf 


DR.  MINTIE  WOULD  ANNOUNCE  TO  HIS  MAN 
friends  and  patients  that  he  may  be  consulted  upon  and  will 
treat  all  chronic  disease  of  every  kind  and  character,  those  of  a 
delicate  nature,  together  with  those  pronounced  incurable  ; 
and  hereby  invites  all  those  suffering  to  call  and  talk  with  him. 
It  costs  nothing  to  consult,  and  it  may  result  in  your  recov- 
ery. Dr.  Mintie's  Large  Hospital  Experience  in  Philadel- 
phia as  Resident  Surgeon  peculiarly  (its  him  for  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  intricate  and  complicated  troubles,  and  he 
guarantees  to  cure  every  case  he  undertakes.  The  Doctor 
is  also  sole  agent  for  the  celebrated 

SIR  ASTLEY   COOPERS 
VITAL    RESTORATIVE! 

The  Great  English  Remedy  for  Nervous  Debility  and  Pre- 
mature Decline  of  Physical  Force. 

THE  VITAL  RESTORATIVE 
Will  positively  cure,  thoroughly  and  permanently,  any  case 
of  Exhausted  Vitality,  or  Nervous  Debility,  either  acute  or 
of  long  standing.  The  Vital  Restorative  is  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific prescription,  is  not  a  quack  nostrum,  hence  perfectly  safe 
to  take;  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  supplies  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal column  and  sympathetic  systems  of  nerves  new  force 
purifies  and  enriches  the  blood,  rejuvenating  and  reinvigor- 
ating  both  mind  and  body.  Thousands,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  can  testify  to  the  gieat  restorative  properties  of 
this  really  great  medicine. 

Price,  S3  per  bottle,  or  four  times  the  quantity  for  $10. 
Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  or  C.  O.  D. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Among  those  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  city  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  A.  E.  Mintie,  M.  D., 
whose  offices  are  at  No.  1 1  Kearny  street,  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  diploma  from  the  Lying-in  Charity 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia  for  the  treatment  of  female  diseases, 
and  was  Resident  Surgeon  of  the  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  His  great  skill  as  a  physician  has  always 
been  recognized,  and  during  his  practice  in  this  city  he  has 
effected  numerous  cures  of  a  remarkable  character,  so  that 
his  reputation  in  the  profession  has  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  Every  case  which  he  undertakes  to  treat  being 
intimately  known  to  him,  he  is  enabled  at  once  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies,  relieve  his  patrons,  and  secure  their  recov- 
ery.— S.  F.  Post,  Nov.  3,  1877. 

Office  hours/10  a.  m.  to  3  P.  M.;  evenings,  6  to  8;  Sun- 
days, 10  a.  M.  to  1  p.  m.  only.  CONSULTATION  FREE. 
Thorough  examination  and  advice,  including  analysis  of  the 
urine,  $5-  Address  all  communications  (which  are  strictly 
confidential)  to  A.  E.  MINTIE,   M.  D., 

(Graduate  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  Resi- 
dent Surgeon  Orthopedic  Hospital),  No.  n  Kearny 
'  Street.  San  Francisco   Cal. 


THE  GREATEST  KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 

MEDICINE   IN   THE  WORLD, 

NEPHRETICUMI 

For  Inflammation  of  Kidneys,  Bladder,  Pain  in  ihe  Back, 
Diabetes,  Bright's  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Try  it  I  One  bottle 
will  convince  you  of  its  great  merit.  Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
and  take  no  other.  Everybody  who  uses  it  recommends  it. 
Price,  $1  25P  er  bottle. 


JDEMOVED. 

WILLIAM  PATTOX,  ARCHITECT, 
No.  411 J4  California  Street. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD— 

*~~*  NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Monday,  October  22d,  1867,  Passenger  Trains 
will  leave  San  Francisco  from  the  Passenger  Depot  on 
Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as  follows: 

5?    of)  A.  M,  Daily ;  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy, 

O  Holiister,  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad, 

and  all  way  stations,  making  Stage  connections  at  San 
Mateo  for  Half  Moon  Bay  and  Pescadero ;  at  Redwood  for 
Woodside,  Searsville,  and  Pescadero ;  at  San  Jose  for  Los 
Gatos  and  Lexington;  at  Gilroy  for  Los  Banos  and  Fire- 
baugh's;  at  Sargent's  for  San  Juan  and  Natividad;  at  Sole- 
dad  for  Paraiso  Springs,  Paso  Robtes  Hot  Springs,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Buenaventura,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

'  At  PAJARO  connects  with  the  SANTA  CRUZ  R.  R. 
for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz. 


A.   M,   Daily,  for  Menlo  Park 

and  Way  Stations. 


H-25 

Jo  r"  P-   M.,   Daily,   Sundays  excepted, 
*      +J      for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  and  Way  Stations. 

/f  /7r\  P-   AI,   Daily,  for  San   Jose  a?id 

tT'y-U     Way  Stations. 

A    -jr\  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Menlo  Park  and 

U'0U     Way  Stations. 

EXTRA  TRAIN  ON  SUNDAYS  DISCONTINUED. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISION'S. 

Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of  the 
road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  via  OAKLAND, 
leaving  San  Francisco,  via  Ferry  Landing,  Market  Street, 
at  4  p.  M-,  daily,  and  making  close  connection  at  Goshen  for 
Sumner,  Mojave,  Los  Angeles,  Wilmington,  Anaheim,  Col- 
ton,  and  Colorado  River. 


N 


ORTH    PACIFIC    COAST    RAIL- 
ROAD. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Monday  Nov.  5th,  1S77,  the  new,  swift,  and 
elegantly  appointed  steamer, 

SAN  RAFAEL, 

Will  run  between  San-  Francisco  and  San  Quentin  (connect- 

ting  with  trains  at  latter  place),  as  follows: 

Week  days. 


Leave   San  Rafael,  via  San 
Quentin  Ferry, 


3.00  a.  M.,  12. 30  P.  M.,  and 
3.05   p.  M.  for   San   Fran- 


Leave  San  Francisco,  via  San 
Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 
■  *io.oo  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  m. 
for  San  Quentin,  San  Ra- 
fael, and  Junction. 
2.00  P.   M.  for   San  Quentin 
and  San  Rafael. 
*The  10.00  a.  M.  boat  connects  with  through  trains  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  intermediate  stations,  and  runs  DAILY. 
Stage  leaves  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Monday 
for  Fort  Ross,  Timber  Cove,  Salt  Point,  Fisk's  Mills,  Stew- 
art's  Point,    Gualala,    Fish   Rock,    Point    Arena,    Cufl'ey's 
Cove,  Navarra  Ridge,  and  Mendocino  City, 
SUNDAYS. 


Leave  San  Rafael,   via  San 
Quentin  Ferry, 


Leave  San  Francisco  via  San 

Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 
*io.co  A.  M.  and  4.30  P.  M.  for 

San  Quentin, _San  Rafael, 

and  Junction. 

*This  is  an  excursion  train  as  far  as  Olema,  and  beyond 
a  regular  train  to  Duncan  Mills. 

DEPARTURES  via  SAUCELITO  FERRY,  DAVIS  ST. 


3.00  a,  M.  and  3.05  P.  m. 
San  Francisco. 


Leave  San  Rafael  week  days 
7.00  a.  M.  for  San  Francis- 
co. Sundays,  4.15  p.  m.  for 
San  Rafael. 


Leave  San  Francisco  week 
days  5.00  P.  M.  for  all  points 
between  Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael.  Sundays,  10.00  a. 
M.  for  all  points  along  line 
of  road. 


THREE-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Tickets  from  San  Francisco,  via  San  Quentin  Ferry,  to 
Duncan  Mills  and  return,  good  from  Saturday  till  Monday, 
Fare  $5. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
The  10.00  a.  M.  boat,  via  either  San  Quentin  or  Saucelito 
Ferry,  connects  with  Excursion  Train  for  Olema. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


S 


A  UC ELI  TO  FERRY. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 


On  and  after  Nov.   5th,   1877,   a  swift  and  commodious 
Steamer  will  leave  as  follows  : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a,  m. — R.  R.; 
10.45  a-  ni- 1  *3-3°  P-  m-  5  5'°°  P-  m- — R-  -^- 

Saucelito — 8,oo  a,  m. — R.  R.  ;  9.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m, ;  4.15 
p.  m.— R.  R. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — 10 a.  m. — R.  R. ;  12  m. ;  2  p.  m.;  4.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9  and  n  a.  m. ;  1  and  3  p.  m. ;  5.20  p.  m. — 
R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  MORNING  an  extra  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at7a.n1. 

*  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  S:  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


Q     F.   WILLEY  &*  CO., 

IMPORTERS   AND   MANUFACTURERS   OF 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 
BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.  D.  ROGERS,   Philadelphia, 

C.  S.  CAFFREY,  Camden,  N.  J., 
WOOD  BROTHERS,  New  York, 

H.  KILLAM  &  CO.,  New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


ALSO,   AGENTS   FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  S:  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 


JJR.  G.  J.  VAN  VLACK, 


4  EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Baldwin 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


C 


OMMENCING  FRIDA  ?,  MARCH  i, 

1S78,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 
WILL  LEAVE  SAN  FRANCISCO  .- 


Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

7  00   A-    M->    DAILyy     VALLEJO 

/  ■'  Steamer  (from   Market   Street  Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  and  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  excepted  for  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  only  this  train  will  run  to  Williams'. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.10  p.  m.] 

g  qq  A.  31.,  DAILY,   A  TL ANTIC 

*  Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 

mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  p.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5.35  P  M.j 

-.  qq  P.  M.,  DAILY,  SAN  JOSE 

,_?  *  ^  ^  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 
at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M.] 

/  nn  P.  M.,   DAILY,   EXPRESS 

£j-*\JKJ  Train  (vja  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  and 
Sacramento,  Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Euenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
"Santa  Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ton,  and  Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers). Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose 
at  6.55  p.  m.,  and  at  Sacramento  with  passenger  train,  leav- 
ing at  10.45  p-  M-i  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia.  Sleeping 
cars  between  Oakland  and  Carson. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  m.] 

/  nrr  p-  M->  sunda  ys  excepted, 

^f-*W  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
land, and  Williams'.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  11. 10  a.  m.] 

-/  (in  P-  M->  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

£J-*UkJ  sacramento  jBteamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Eenicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River  ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  a.  m.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  p.  M.] 

I    OCl   p-    M->   DAILY,    THROUGH 

^f-  *  J)  L/  xhird  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  a.  M.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.] 


FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 


FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 


a  7.00 
7-3o 
8.00 
8.30 
9.00 
9.30 
10.00 
10.30 


1. 00 
1.30 
2.00 


A  6.IO 
PIT. 45 


P  3.OO 

3-3° 
4.00 
4-3° 
5-00 
5-3° 
6.00 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 
9.20 
10.30 


A  7.OO 
8.00 
9.OO 
IO.OO 
II.OO 
I2.00 
P  I.30I 
2.00 

*3-oo 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 


A  7.30  A  8.00  A  8.00 
8.30J   t9-3o    t9 
9.30  Pti.oo  P 

4.00 
4.00 
tS.io 


10.30 


P  7.00 
*8.io 

11.45 


P12.30 
1. 00 
3-3° 
4-30 
5-3o 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 
9.20 
10.30 


A  6.IO 

PII.25 


t8.io 


fChange  cars 
at  East 
Oakland 


)     Daily     ( 

,-  Sundays  -] 
j  except'd.  ( 


a  6.10 
p  6-00 


*  10.30  P.  m.,  Sundays  only  to  Alameda. 
To  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  5.00 
P.  M. 

To  San  Jose,  daily,  t9-3o  a.  m.,  3.00,  4.00  p.  M. 
TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


II 

> 

3.3 
p 

!3 
0 
3 

rll 

=  y   — 
P        * 

'0? 
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From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 

A  8.00 
IO.OO 
P   3.OO 

4-3® 
5-3o 

A  7.30 
8.30 
9-30 
IO.3O 
II.30 
P   I. OO 
4.OO 
5-00 

A*6.25 

7.00 
8.03 

9.00 
10.03 
11.03 
12.00 
p  1. 00 

3-oo 

*3-20 

4.00 

5.00 

6.03 

*io.oo 

a|6-45 
7-55 
11. 15 
tn.45 
p  3.40 

At7-oS 

8.15 

n-35 
ti2.o8 
P  4.03 

t4-45 

A  6.4O 
7.40 
8.40 
9.40 
IO.4O 
II.40 
P12.4O 
1.25 
2.40 
4.40 
5-40 
6.40 
7.50 
9.OO 
IO.IO 

A  6 .  50 
7.20 
7- So 
8.25 
8.50 
9.2a 
9-5o 
10.20 
10.50 
11.20 
11.50 
P12.20 
12.50 
1. 10 
1-50 

P   2.50 
3-20 

3-5° 
4.20 
4.50 
5.20 
5-5o 
6.25 
6.50 

Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 

t  Change  cars 
at  East 
Oakland. 

9.10 
10.20 

a  6.30 

A  5.40 

A*5.00 

*5-4o 

p'7.20 
*8-30 

)     Daily     f 
V  Sundays  J. 

A  5.IO 
5-50 

A  5-20 
6.00 

From  Femside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,  10.00,  11.00  A.  M. 
6.00  F.  M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8.10  A.  M. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
a — Morning.         P. — Afternoon. 


THE  CREEK  FERRY  EOAT  WILL  RUN  DAILY 

AS  FOLLOWS: 
From  San  Francisco — 7.15  and  9.45  a.  m.,  12.15,  z-25. 

and  4.10  P.  M. 

From   Oakland — 8.15  and  10.45  a.  m.,  1.15,  3.151  and 

5.00  p.  M. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewslers,  ioi  and  103  Montgomery  Street. 


A,  N    TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


F 


'RENCH  SA  VINGS 

AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

411  Bush  Street,  above  Kearney,  San"  Francisco. 
G.  MAHE,  Director. 


1\/TAS0NIC  SAVINGS 
1V1  AND  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.   H.   CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND,  ASTORIA,  Oregon,  LOS  ANGELES, 
SANTA  EARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ,  SAN  DIEGO, 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern  and  Southern 
Coast  ports,  as  follows : 
Route 

No.  2 — Monterey Every  Monday,  at  4  p. 

No.  3 — Monterey Every  Saturday,  at  9  a. 

No.  5 — Orizaba Monday,  March  11,  at  10  a, 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles Saturday,  March  16,  at  10  a. 

No.  5 — Orizaba Thursday,  March  21,  at  10  a, 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles Tuesday,  March  26,  at  10  a 

No.  5 — Orizaba Sunday,  March  31,  at  10  A, 

For  movement  of  Freight  Boats,  see  Alta  or  Guide. 

PORTS  AT  WHICH  AEOVE  STEAMERS  CALL. 

Route  No.  1— Embraces  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  direct, 
taking  freight  and  passengers  for  Astoria.  Receives  freight 
every  day,   Sundays  excepted. 

Route  No,  2 — Embraces  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
Little  River  (Mendocino),  in  Mendocino  County. 

Route  No.  3 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, steamer  leaves  Santa  Cruz  Sunday  evening,  and 
arrives  at  San  Francisco  Monday,  6  a.  m. 

Route  No,  5 — Embraces  San  Simeon,  Port  Harford  San- 
ta Barbara,  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro,  Ana- 
heim, and  San  Diego. 

Route  No.  7 — Embraces  Port  Harford,  Gaviota,  Santa 
Barbara,  San  Buenaventura  (Hueneme  wharf),  Santa  Mon- 
ica, Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro,  Anaheim,  and  San  Diego, 
calling  at  Cayucas  on  return  trip. 

Freight  for  ports  in  Monterey  Bay  and  Oregon  received 
at  Broadway  wharf  every  day.  Freights  for  other  ports  re- 
ceived for  two  days  previous  to  day  of  sailing. 

Where  steamers  are  advertised  to  call  for  passengers  only 
they  also  take  express  matter  and  green  fruit. 

Port  Harford  is  the  landing  place  for  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  Guadalupe,  Lompoc,  etc 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  the  principal  places  in  the 
State ;  also  to  Arizona,  by  the  cheapest  and  best  routes. 
Stages  and  railroads  make  close  connections  with  steamers 
for  all  the  principal  places  in  the  interior. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  tickets,  call  at  the 

Ticket  Office  No.  214  Montgomery  St., 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


P 


ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


First-class  steamers  with  unequaled  accommodations    for 

passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
Feb.  18th,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C,    PUGET   SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,   Oregon,  on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 


c. 


H.    STREET, 


BOOK,   JOB,   AND   GENERAL 
PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Street, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as 

Cards,  Circulars, 

Bill  Heads,  Envelopes, 

Receipts,  Hand  Bills, 

Letter  Heads,  Notes, 
Orders  of  Dancing, 

Concert  Programmes, 
Bills  of  Lading, 

Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


R.  P.  &  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 

A  TTORNE  YS-A  T-LA IV, 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Building, 

Montgomery  Street,  N.  E.  comer  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
(P.  O.  Box  707.) 


^THE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Paid  up  Capital $10,000,000  Gold 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000      ' 


DIRECTORS: 
Louis  McLane,  President.      J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-President, 
John  W.  Mackay,     W.  S.  O'Brien,     James  G.  Fair 


Cashier C.  T.  Christensen. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo.  A.  King 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers' Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  bullion. 


EXCHANGE 
On   the   principal  Cities  throughout  the    United   States, 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

New  York  Bankers The  Bank  o£  New  York,  N.  B.  A, 

London  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 


T 


'HE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN BANK 
(Limited.) 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Office 3  Angel  Court . 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Earnings ijo,ooo 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 

Fred'k  F.  Low,   )  „  _ 

IGN.    STElNHART,fManaSCrS- 

P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


^THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


Capital ..' $5,000,000 

D.  O.  Mills President. 

William  Alvord Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 


AGENTS  — New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


H 


IBERN1A   SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweeney. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Slllivan, 


M.  D.  Sweeney, 
C.  D.  O'Sullivan, 
John  Sullivan, 
R.  J.  Tobin, 


TRUSTEES. 

M.  J.  O'Connor, 
P.   McAran, 
Gust.  Touchard, 
Peter  Donahue, 


Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer. Edward  Martin. 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  comer  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  deliver)'. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  A.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 


CAN  FRAA  CISCO  SA  VINGS  UNION, 

*~""^      532  California  St.,  comer  Webb  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Deposits  j/st  December,  iSyj $8^44^38  of 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Resci-'c  Fund . .      jjS.sjj-  60 


directors. 

James  de  Fremery President. 

Albert  Miller  ..." v. .  .Vice-President. 

C.  Adolphe  Low,  Charles  Eaum, 

Erwin  J.  Crane,  Washington  Bartlett, 

Charles  Pace,  Denis  J.  Oliver, 

Alexander  Campbell,  Senior. 

Lovell  White Cashier. 

John  Archbald Surveyor. 

Henry  C.  Campbell Attorney. 


Receives  deposits  and  loans  money  on  real  estate  sei  uriiy. 
Countr;  remittances  may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or 
by  checks  of  reliable  parties  payable  in  San  Fr-ncisco,  but 
the  responsibility  of  this  Savings  Bank  commen.  s^mly  with 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  money. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accoi  ; 
deposit.     No  charge  is  made  for  pass  hook 

Office  hours,  9  a.  H.  to  3  p.  M,     Saturday 
6%  to  8, 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


CUT    THIS    OUT!!! 


MILITARY    ACADEMY, 


Next  Term  will  Commence  January  2,  1S78. 

REV.  DAVID  McCLVRE,  Ph.  D..  Principal. 

Oakland,  Cal. 


'THE   BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM, 

A  Preparatory  School  to  the  University. 


Accommodations  for  boarders  first-class,  but  the  number 
for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limited.  The  terms  of  tuition 
for  day  scholars  will  be  made  very  reasonable,  in  order  that 
the  advantages  of  this  institution  may  be  extended  to  as 
many  -t-  possible.      For  circulars,  address, 

JOHN   P.   BURRIS,  Principal, 

Berkeley,  California. 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


AND    DO    NOT    FORGET    TO    MAIL    IT 

TO    THE 

"ARGONAUT"   PUBLISHING    CO., 

522  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


ENCLOSED    FIND    IN    GREENBACKS, 

$4.00  for  One   1  'ear's S9JJ  for  Six  Months' S/.JO  for  Three  Months' 

SUBSCRIPTION     TO     "THE     ARGONAUT." 
Name 


Post-office. 

County .  .  . 


State. 


£;■   Check  with  pen  or  pencil  the  subscription  desired.     The  amount   of  subscription  may  also  be  forwarded  by 
registered  letter,  money  order,  or  express,  at  our  risk.     Write  name  and  address  plainly. 


;EO.  W,    PRBSCOTT.  IRVING    M.    SCOTT.  It.    T.    S    "T  l. 


AND   CADET  SCHOOL. 


Next  quarter  will  commence  March  13,  1S78. 
For  circulars,  address 

I>.   P.  SACKLTT,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


UNION    IRON   WORKS 

(  Founded  1849.)     Post  Office  Box  2^8. 

OOR.    FIRST   AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


wm 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 

|Xo.  24  Post  Street, 

SAN  rRATClSCO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute.  Send  for  circular. 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE,  ,7  DUPONT  STREET, 
TTOMCEOPATHIC   FREE    DISPEN- 

-*-*      SARY  TO  THE  POOR— 12  Bagley  Place,  next 
to  Hammam  Baths,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 


A.    ROMAN    &    CO. 


*LE   ANB   RETAIL 


Stationers  &  Booksellers 


BLANK   BOOKS 

In  Stock  and  Made  to  Order. 

PRINTING 

Executed  in  the  Neatest  Style. 

BOOK   AND   MUSIC   BINDING 

Executed  with  dispatch. 
SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND   NEW   STATIONERY. 
!  RICES  MODERATE,  "SS 
1,  MONTGOMERY  ST..  LICK  HOUSE  ELOCK. 


MULLER'S 
OPTOMETER/ 


The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 


OPTICIAN  I     135  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

Near  Bush,  opposite  the    Occidental 
Hotel 


T     C.    MERRILL   &-    CO., 

SHIPPING 
COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  the 

>!  VNDS    AND    OREGON*    PACKET 
LINES. 

204  and  206  (  ll!1         :..   3t.         -        -         San  Fran dsco. 


BUSINKbb 
college, 

320  Post  Street, 

S15FIUSCI3CQ. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Compressed  Engines. 

Air  Compressors, 

Rock  Drills, 

Portable  Hoisting  Engines, 

Marine  Stationary  and  Portable  Boilers, 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


CONSTANTLY  ON   HAND   AND   FOR   SALE, 

Direct-acting  Pumping  and  Hoisting  Engines, 
Upright  and  Stationary  Engines, 

Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery, 
Blake's  Rock  Breakers, 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps, 

Chlorodizing  Furnaces, 
Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps. 

All  manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
workmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
manufacturers. 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 


T 


HE  STA  TE  INVESTMENT 


—  AND  — 

INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASK   ASSETS $450,000 


Principal  Office,  218  and  220  Sansomc  Street,  San  Francisco. 


officers : 
A.  J.  BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CAL' A, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA 

PETROLEUM    LANDS. 


O.  H.  BROOKS, 

DEALER    IN    OIL    LANDS   AND    LEASES, 

405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


77    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 


No.  t,\-\  California  Street. 


Steinway  &  Sons. 

GRAND  PAVERAGE 
95  1-2 

OUT   OF   A   POSSIBLE 
96. 


CAUTION.— One  New  York  Piano-maker  having  not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
but  also  dishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
ageof  95  out  of  a  possible  q6,  the  Examining  Judges  flatly 
contradicted  him,  and  certify  that  he  reached  an  aveage  of 
ooJi  only,  ranking  but  third  on  Square  and  fourth  on 
Parlor  Grands. 

Every  Stemway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Planus  taken  in 
part  payment, 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,   105  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


W-\: 


AREROOMS,   N.   W.   CORNER 

KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND    OF 

Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  BOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING    OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
done  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.    J.    PAiLLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 
ico  Suiter  Street,. San  Franci 
Branch  of  House,  6So  Broadway,  New  York. 


*£f*  RUPTURE 


:.:  ■-:- 


* 


C7MF  RfPTCBKD,  Send  at 
oncu  tor  Dr.  Pierce's  XF.WlUus. 
iralM  Book.    Address, 

Mao.iftic  Elastic  Tncss  Cn. 

KG  Sacramento,  St.,  Sail  l-'r-co. 

CURED! 


P    J.  WILKINSON,  Dealer  in  all  kinds 

-*--"  of  WOOD,  COAL  COKE,  etc.  Domestic 
delivered  from  ship  or  yard  for  $10  per  ton.  No.  310  I-eav- 
enworth  Street,  between  Eddy  and  E1IU. 


BUY  YOUR  I  SHUTS  AT 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 

SHEET  MUSIC,  AT 

BANCROFT, 

KNIGHT  &  COS 

MUSIC     STORE,    733    MARKET    ST. 

REDIA'GTON'S 
FLAVORING    EXTRACTS 

ARE    THE    PERFECTLY   PURE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH    FRUITS 

Prepared  with  great  care.  They  are  put  up  in  superior 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts. 

Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  arc  nearly  so 
cheap. 

Wherever  tested  on  their  merits,  they  have  bean 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  are  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind,  and  on 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial, 

REDINGTON    &    CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

NICOLL,   THE  TAILOR. 

(branch  op  new  York), 

505    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

S^  18    KEARNY    STEEP;. 

~1  \  -  -"-    ^jH      r    % 

PANTS,  made  to  order.  Irom $4  oo 

SUITS,  made  to  order,  from 15  00 

OVERCOATS,  made  to  order,  from IS  00 

BLACK   DOESKIN   PANTS,  from 700 

WHITE  VESTS,  from 300 

FANCY  VESTS,  from 6  00 

DRESS  COATS,  from. 2000 

Cloth  sol  I  by  the  yard.     Any  length  cut. 

505    M   IXTGOMERY   AND    18   KEARNY   STREETS. 

y    J.  PETTIT  S-=  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 
528  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GUNPOWDER. 

JTHE      CALIFORNIA     POWDER 

-*       WORKS,  Manufacturers  of 

CANNON,    SPORTING,    MINING, 

AND..  .  . 

HERCULES    POWDER, 

314  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Jno.  F.  Lohse Secretary. 

Mills  at  Santa  Cruz.     Post  Office  Box  2036. 

Foundry,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.     Warehouse,  London,  Eng. 

Australian  Branches,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
American  Branches,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  San   Francisco* 

MILLER  &  RICHARD, 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND   PEERLESS 

PRESSES. 

No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco 

BEAMISH 


naut 


VOL.  II.     NO.  10. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,    MARCH   16,  1878. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


OLLA-PODRIDA, 


We  have  our  own  ideas  about  the  influence  of  the  press, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  independence  of  the  press,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  "  independ- 
ence." "Freedom"  oftener  means  license,  and  the  "influ- 
ence "  that  newspapers  claim  to  have  is  tremendously  over- 
rated. Let  us  clear  up  as  we  go.  We  have  said  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  independence,  and  we  mean  it  in  its  literal  sense. 
In  our  judgment  there  is  not  a  journal  printed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  that  is  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the  term  in- 
dependent The  leading  journal  of  the  world  is  the  London 
Times,  and  yet  it  has  ever  been  the  consistent  friend  of  the 
part)'  that  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  of  the  class  that  is  favored 
by  wealth  and  power.  The  purely  political  journal  is  the 
slave  of  party;  the  commercial  represents  the  interest  of  the 
class  upon  which  it  lives ;  the  religious  journal,  of  the  sect  to 
which  it  belongs;  the  literary  newspaper,  of  the  class  of 
readers  upon  whom*  it  depends  for  its  maintenance.  AH 
journals  published  in  the  interests  of  special  trades,  or  par- 
ticular classes,  must  of  necessity  be  the  advocates  of  their 
special  interests.  The  journal  printed  in  England  is  neces- 
sarily English  in  its  opinion,  and  whenever  English  inter- 
ests come  in  conflict  with  those  of  any  other  nationality  the 
paper  becomes  partisan  in  its  patriotism.  There  is  not  one 
paper  printed  in  San  Francisco — and  we  know  of  none  in 
America — that  is  independent  in  the  sense  that  the  editorial 
opinions  do  not  reflect  the  interest  of  the  counting-room. 
There  is  no  paper  here — and  we  know  of  none  elsewhere — 
where  the  editor  dares  to  write  in  opposition  to  the  interest 
of  its  readers  and  advertisers.  "  The  freedom  of  the  press ,: 
is  one  of  those  forms  of  expression  that  has  become  trite  and 
almost  meaningless.  The  English  and  the  American  press 
is  free.  It  has  the  liberty  of  unrestricted  criticism  of  gov- 
ernment affairs.  It  may  discuss  political  and  religious 
questions  without  hinderance.  This  is  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  English  and  American  liberty.  The  unrestrained  right  to 
discuss  all  public  measures  and  all  public  men  is  a  boon 
never  fully  appreciated  till  lost,  and  he  is  not  a  wise  states- 
man nor  a  prudent  publicist  who  seeks  to  limit  it  by  re- 
pressive laws,  because  he  has  felt,  or  fears,  the  sting  of  its 
abuse.  The  legislator  who,  in  making  laws,  can  not  get 
above  the  influence  of  personal  feeling,  and  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  personal  motive,  is  only  a  politician.  The  journal 
that  is  controlled  by  the  vulgar  and  common  minded ;  that 
is  only  published  as  a  money-making  machine;  that  is 
directed  for  a  mercenary  motive,  or  for  the  meaner  desire  of 
power — and  edited  by  the  paid  hireling  who  is  willing  for 
coin  to  do  the  bidding  of  some  base-bom,  ill-educated,  un- 
gentlemanly  accident  who  happens  to  own  a  newspaper,  but 
who  lacks  the  essentials  of  birth,  breeding,  education,  and 
social  surroundings  —  is  likely  to  degenerate  into  a  vehicle 
of  uncurbed  license.  The  paper  is  likely  to  become  a 
nuisance.  To  some  it  is  a  terror.  It  blackmails  by  indis- 
criminate assault,  in  the  belief  that  fear  of  its  power 
will  bring  the  business  man  to  its  counting-room,  the 
politician  under  its  influence,  and  the  general  public 
to  become  its  readers.  The  influence  of  the  press  is  im- 
mensely overrated;  in  fact,  considered  in  detail,  it  amounts 
to  very  little.  A  newspaper  is,  after  all,  but  the  medium  of 
expressing  individual  opinions.  The  London  Times  is  edited 
by  Mr.  Walter;  The  Saturday  Review  reflects  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope;  The  London  Telegraph,  the  Jewish 
brothers.Levi;  The  Examiner,  Lord  Roseberry;  The  World, 
Edmund  Yates.  The  French  press  is  still  more  individual, 
through  a  law  that  demands  a  signature  and  personal  respon- 
sibility for  articles,  and  a  custom  that  makes  it  necessary  for 
each  party,  shade  of  party,  and  prominent  party  leader  to 
have  an  organ.  The  New  York  Herald 'is  James  Gordon 
Bennett;  The  Sun  is  Dana;  The  Tribune  was  Greeley,  and  is 
now  Jay  Gould;  The  Christian  Union  is  Henry  Ward 
Beecher;  The  Catholic  World  is  father  Hecker.  Here  in 
California  we  find  the  same  personality  in  journalism;  the 
same  individual  imprint  is  stamped  upon  all  our  papers. 
The  Bulletin  is  Fitch;  The  Call  is  Pickering;  The  Chronicle 
is  Charles  de  Young;  The  Alia  is  Fred.  MacCrellish;  The 
German  Democrat  is  Dr.  Loehr;  The  Examiner  is  Pen 
Johnston;  77^ /W  is'Colonel  Jackson;  The  Exchange  isVer- 
denal;  The  Spirit  of  the  Times  is  Boruck;  The  Resources 
is  Wentworth;  and  the  religious  press  is  the  creature  of  the 
church  to  which  it  may  belong.  The  "  influence  "of  the  press 
is  the  opinion  of  all  these  people;  the  "  voice  "  of  the  press 


is  their  united  clamor;  the  "  power "  of  the  press  is  their 
combined  strength;  the  "fearlessness"  of  the  press  is 
their  questionable  courage;  the  "honesty"  of  the  press 
is  their  aggregate  virtue;  the  "  intelligence "  of  the  press 
is  the  measure  of  their  learning.  All  the  other  adjectives, 
expressive  of  all  the  other  virtues,  only  indicate  the  in- 
dividual character  of  the  newspaper  proprietors,  and  those 
by  whom  they  are  written,  and  in  whose  interests  they  are 
conducted.  The  stream  never  rises  above  its  source,  and 
newspapers  are  no  better  than  those  who  make  them.  If 
our  friend  Pickering  were  placed  on  the  summit  of  Clay  Street 
Hill;  de  Young  on  the  top  of  Rincon  Hill;  Fitch  on  the 
peak  of  Telegraph  Hill;  MacCrellish  on  the  crown  of  Rin- 
con Hill;  Pen  Johnston  upon  the  liberty  pole  in  the  Plaza; 
Col.  Jackson  upon  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works;  Yerdenal 
and  Bunker  upon  the  tower  of  the  Stock  Exchange;  Dennis 
Lyon  upon  the  spire  of  the  Catholic  Cathedral;  the  two  He- 
brew editors  upon  the  two  balls  of  the  Sutter  Street  Syna- 
gogue; the  Protestant  editors  upon  the  tops  of  their  respect- 
ive churches;  Brother  Fitzgerald  upon  the  roof  of  a  Metho- 
dist meeting-house;  Dr.  Loehr  upon  the  gable  of  a  Cosmo- 
politan school-house;  Boruck  upon  the  railroad  offices; 
Wentworth  upon  the  largest  pumpkin,  and  the  balance  of 
us  upon  the  top  of  mud-pies  of  our  own  fabrication;  and 
if  every  morning  the  daily  editors,  and  every^Saturday 
the  weekly  editors,  with  the  combined  lung-power  of  all 
their  readers,  should  scream  together,  and  all  together  clam- 
orously vociferate  all  the  news  they  receive,  all  the  con- 
flicting opinions  they  entertain,  all  the  nonsense  they  write ; 
news  from  Constantinople,  opinions  upon  the  Silver  Bill, 
dogmas  of  sectarian  belief,  commercial  reports,  the  political 
gabble  at  Washington  and  Sacramento;  how  Dr.  Hunter 
cures  nasal  catarrh ;  doctrines  concerning  hell ;  Papal  poli- 
tics ;  scandals,  crimes,  domestic  troubles,  wars,  earthquakes, 
floods,  famines,  tidal-waves,  riots,  conflagrations,  and  prophe- 
cies of  coming  events — all  this  wild  confusion  of  noise,  this 
conflict  of  opinion,  this  din  and  roar  of  words,  would  reach  the 
brain  through  the  ear  as  it  now  does  through  the  eye.  For  a 
time,  the  people  minding  their  own  business,  and  intent  upon 
their  own  affairs  at  the  base  of  these  elevations,  would  look  up 
and  wonder  what  all  this  vile  clamor  was  about.  In  time,  how- 
ever, they  would  educate  their  ears  to  pick  out  the  news,  and 
shut  their  valves  of  hearing  when  these  editors  beat  their 
own  private  gongs.  They  would  become  accustomed  to  the 
din,  as  the  traveler  by  ocean  steamer  does  to  the  noise  of 
the  machinery.  When  they  heard  an  unusual  clamor  they 
would  look  up  and  see  by  the  mouth-makings,  and  fist- 
clutchings,  and  vehement  declamation,  and  wild  gesture,  that 
the  noisy  jackdaws  were  only  quareling  with  each  other, 
and  they  would  also  find  out  as  soon  as  these  howlers  sent 
their  coin-gatherers  down  to  collect  dimes  in  payment  for  all 
this  vociferation  that  they  were  simply  after  their  money; 
that  they  were  but  fellow-citizens,  with  no  virtues,  or  quali- 
fications, or  powers,  differing  from  themselves,  except  that 
the  could  shout  with  the  combined  lung-power  of  their  re- 
spective circulations.  The  people  in  time  educate  them- 
selves to  discriminate,  and  by  careful  listening  and  compar- 
ing of  statements,  and  judiciously  gathering  grains  of  truth 
from  bushels  of  lying  chaff,  would  learn  to  estimate  the  value 
of  these  noisy  wranglers,  and  in  a  quiet  way,  down  among 
themselves,  would  discuss  the  news,  form  their  own  opinions 
of  its  worth,  and  base  their  actions  upon  their  own  judgment. 
The  press  is  a  clamor.  Editors  are  loud-voiced,  strong- 
lunged  people,  who  climb  to  the  eminence  of  type.  They  are 
not  as  a  rule  men  of  the  best  minds,  nor  of  the  highest  intelli- 
gence, nor  of  the  most  unselfish  character.  There  are  very 
few  men  of  culture  and  literary  capacity  who  own  news- 
papers. It  is  the  careful  and  competent  business  man  who 
is  most  likely  to  acquire  them.  The  man  of  business  capac- 
ity, who  is  industrious,  economical,  enterprising,  and  who 
has  had  either  a  streak  of  luck,  or  who  is  adroit  enough  to 
steer  his  enterprise  successfully  among  the  rocks  and  shoals 
of  popular  prejudice,  or  unprincipled  enough  to  ride  the 
waves  of  slander,  sensation,  and  scandal  over  all  opposition, 
is  the  man  who  succeeds  in  the  newspaper  business.  The 
business  man  who  advertises  for  fear  of  attack  upon  his 
bank,  his  railroad,  his  company,  or  his  individual  honor,  is 
only  forging  weapons  to  wound  and  chains  to  bind  him. 
The  public  man  who  dares  not  brave  the  full  calcium-light 
of  investigation,  and  all  the  exposure  that  newspapers  may 
be  able  to  make,  had  better  not  enter  the  political  arena.  If 
he  is  clean,  and  pure,  and  right,  his  best  course  is  to  imitate 


Ben  Butler  when  he  cocked  his  eye  upon  the  reporter's  gal- 
lery in  Congress,  and  with  his  clenched  fist  dared  its  contents 
to  do  their  worst ;  as  Senator  Jones  did,  when,  in  discussing 
the  Silver  Bill,  he  defied  all  the  malice  and  misrepresenta- 
tion possible  to  type  and  printer's  ink.  The  best  advice  we 
can  give  to  the  public  is  never  to  know  a  newspaper  proprie- 
tor; and  if  you  do,  quarrel  with  him.  If  all  the  virtue  of 
Fitch,  all  the  moral  courage  of  Pickering,  all  the  enterprise 
of  de  Young,  all  the  sobriety  of  MacCrellish,  all  the  indepen- 
dence of  Colonel  Jackson,  all  the  chivalry  and  patriotism  of 
Pen  Johnston,  all  the  wit  of  Yerdenal,  all  the  wisdom  of  Dr. 
Loehr,  all  the  modesty  of  Boruck,  all  the  learning  of  Went- 
worth, all  the  amiability  of  Cremony,  all  the  dignity  of  Bas- 
sett,  all  the  decency  of  McCue,  all  the  artistic  genius  of 
Carl  Brow-n,  and  all  the  christian  virtues  of  all  the  religious 
editors,  could  be  combined  in  one  newspaper,  what  an  edu- 
cator, exemplar,  and  model  would  this  journal  become ! 
What  excellent  nTappers  for  the  ARGONAUT ! 


We  have  great  respect  for  the  science  of  engineering,  and 
great  respect  for  the  skill  of  engineers.  With  an  unlimited 
supply  of  money  almost  anything  can  be  accomplished.  But 
we  do  not  believe  that  all  the  science,  or  skill,  or  money  of 
California,  can  ever  confine  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento 
river  and  its  tributaries  within  their  natural  boundaries.  Sub- 
stantial levees  built  half  a  mile  distant  from  either  bank  of 
the  river,  thus  gaining  a  broad  space  for  the  flow  of  waters, 
might  accomplish  this  result.  The  task  would  be  expensive, 
as  at  that  distance  the  land  is  lower  than  at  the  river's  banks. 
Our  newspaper  wiseacres  continually  talk  about  reclamation, 
drawing  its  parallels  from  Holland  and  its  dykes,  from  the 
Elbe  and  the  Po,  with  their  immense  levees,  the  growth  of 
many  years ;  forgetting  that  the  value  of  the  Dutch  palders 
and  the  valley  lands  of  the  Elbe  and  Po  amounts  to  nearly  a 
thousand  dollars  an  acre;  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Elbe 
there  are  three  hundred  villages  and  two  great  cities ;  and 
that  the  lands  of  the  Po  are  valuable  and  its  banks  lined 
with  populous  and  wealthy  towns,  while  the  lands  of  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  valleys  do  not  average  $20  an  acre 
in  value.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  impossible,  but 
undesirable,  to  levee  the  Sacramento  against  great  floods. 
When  the  farmers  of  those  valleys  recognize  the  certainty 
of  pccasional  overflows  they  will  build  and  provide  for  the 
same.  The  overflows  enrich  the  land,  and  are  undoubtedly 
beneficial  to  the  country.  The  existence  of  Indian  mounds 
prove  that  the  floods  are  inevitable.  Let  the  farmer  levee 
his  house,  barn,  garden,  orchard,  and  corral,  and  give  over 
the  balance  of  his  domain  to  the  waters.  He  will  in  the  long 
run  of  years  find  a  greater  profit  than  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
fight  the  water-gods  with  mud  banks.  Ordinary  levees  will 
do  for  ordinary  seasons.  The  islands  and  .main  land  of  the 
San  Joaquin  are  easily  protected  from  overflow  except  in 
certain  exceptionable  years.  Once  in  eight  years  seems  to 
be  the  average  of  the  great  deluge,  and  this  the  farmer  can 
stand  if  he  is  provided  for  the  casualty  when  it  comes.  We 
do  not  favor  any  political  jobs  looking  to  preliminary  surveys 
and  to  engineering  commissions.  The  idea  of  canals  or  re- 
lieving water-channels  is  an  absurdity. 

Kearney  boasts,  and  jusdy,  that  he  has  taken  an  obscure 
mechanic  from  his  work-shop  in  Sacramento  and  made  him 
Mayor  of  the  city.  His  qualifications  are  that  he  is  poor  and 
honest.  If,  instead  of  being  poor,  he  had  been  intelligent,  it 
would  have  been  to  us  a  higher  commendation ;  perhaps  he 
is.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  be  poor  and  honest,  when  one 
goes  into  office ;  but  coming  out,  there's  the  rub.  Kearney 
also  boasts  that  he  has  elected  as  Disirict  Attorney  a  boy 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  We  should  have  preferred  the 
election  of  an  able  and  experienced  lawyer.  He  has  elected 
Bones,  of  Alameda  to  the  Senate — a  carpenter  to  make  laws ; 
a  police  officer,  formerly  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  be 
Mayor  of  Oakland ;  and  sent  a  carpenter  to  Ife  Assembly 
from  Santa  Clara.  These  hewers  of  wood  are  but  poor 
sticks,  if  they  are  not  an  improvement  upon  the  drawers  of 
water  for  the  Spring  Valley.  We  are  ashamed  of  our  San 
Francisco  Legislative  delegation,  and  we  sympathize  with 
Kearney  in  calling  them  hard  names.  After  this  session  is 
ended,  we  shall  light  our  lantern  and  look  for  an  honest  man. 
If  we  should  go  up  there  now,  the  rascals  would  bk.v  out 
the  light,  and  in  the  darkness  steal  the  candle,  and  eat  it 

The  reputation  of  a  man  is  like  his  shadow — ( 
it  precedes  him,  pigmy  in  its  proportions  when  it  . 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


DARKHORSE, 


A   Story  of  Sacramento   Life. 


UNIED  FROM  LAST    NUMBER.] 

"  Ha-ha-ha  !  Dawnt,  old  sport,  how  are  you?  What 
brings  you  down  here  !     Come  down  to  give  yourself  up,  eh  ?  " 

"S'elp  me  Cott,  Frank,  I'm  th'  'onishest  man  in  the  city.'' 

"You  are,  eh?  -  Ha-ha-ha!  How  many  suits  of  California 
shoddy  have  you  sold  this  week  for  Scotch  tweed?" 

"  Nefer  did  such  a  pad  action  in  my  life.  A  papy  in  arms 
can  come  arount  to  my  shtore,  and  be  dreated  as  'onishtly 
as  Bresident  Hayes.     I  ain't  wort'  hell-room  to  sheat." 

"  Why,  Dawnt,  if  Hayes  himself  went  to  you  you  would 
make  him  buy  a  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons  built  in  1776, 
thinking  it  was  the  last  New  York  style." 

"Veil,  that  ish  all  right.  Say,  Frank,  ish  that  drue  apout 
young  Stein  peing  locked  ub?" 

"That's  true,"  said  Frank,  dropping  into  a  grave  tone  of 
voice. 

"  Veil,  that  ish  too  pad.     Can  I  see  him?" 

"  He  may  have  any  one  go  in  to  see  him  that  he  desires  ; 
but  I  tell  you,  Dawnt,  it  cuts  him  mighty  deep,  and  he  has 
very  expressly  requested  me  to  let  no  one  at  all  in  to  see 
him  yet." 

"  Boor  vellow  !  That  ish  too  pat.  Say,  Frank,  where  ish 
dem  pail  bapers.     I  wan't  to  goon?" 

"There  is  no  bail  bond  yet" 

"  No  pail  pont  yet.  Where  is  the  shudge?  Why  he  ton't 
make  them  pail  babers  oud?  That  shudge  aint  wort'  hell- 
room." 

"  But  he  hasn't  been  before  a  magistrate  yet.  He's  wait- 
ing for  witnesses.     His  bail  ain't  fixed. 

"  Veil,  that  ish  doo  pat.  Boor  vellow !  Locked  up.  Say, 
Frank,  what  you  tink  apout  that  case?" 

"  Well,  I  tell  you,  Dawnt,  honestly,  it's  a  terribly  black 
looking  case." 

"  Plag  be  tarn,"  said  the  little  ready-made  clothing  dealer, 
pacing  angrily  up  and  down.  "  I  pet  vife  tousand  tollar  he 
never  shteal  a  cend.  I  pet  I  shteal  myself  before  dat  he 
shteal." 

"Well,  I  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  clear  it  all  up." 

"  Why  tidn't  old  Graysdfi  have  Yalney  arrested  instead  of 
Sharlie  ? " 

"  Well,  you  know,  Dawnt,  the  law  is  now  that  you  have  to 
arrest  the  man  you  think  committed  the  crime.  Besides, 
Valney  and  no  other  man  could  get  into  the  safe  except 
Stein,  and  the  money  was  found  on  Stein." 

"  Oh,  that  aint  wort1  hell-room.  Shtein  nefer  shteal  no 
money.     That  Valney  is  a  tam't  hypogrid." 

"Why,  man  alive,  have  some  reason  about  you.  If  your 
store  was  burglarized  we  don't  rush  off  and  arrest  Valney  or 
some  other  man  you  may  think  is  a  hypocrite,  but  we  look 
around  for  the  stolen  goods,  and  if  the  possessor  of  them 
can't  or  won't  give  a  reasonable  explanation  for  having  them 
we  have  prima facie  evidence  to  suspect  he  stole  them,  whether 
he  was  a  hypocrite  or  not." 

"  Veil,  that  ish  all  right,  Frank.  Say,  Frank,  you  blease 
led  me  know  when  them  pail  babers  ish  mate  oud.  I  go  on 
for  ten  tousant  tollar,  twenty  thousand  tollar — yes,  s'elp  me 
Cott,  vifty  tousant  tollar.  I  know  Sharlie  Shtein.  He  nefer 
shteal  nothing.     Coot  morning,  Frank." 

"  Good  morning,  Dawnt." 

The  jailer  watched  the  active  little  clothier  patter  away 
up  the  street,  and  said : 

"Well,  this  human  nature  is  a  funny  institution.  Now, 
there's  a  little  trader  that  I  wouldn't  trust  in  the  purchase  of 
a  six-bit  neck-tie  any  more  than  I'd  trust  the  hind  legs  of  a 
Missouri  mule ;  and  yet,  when  a  poor  fellow  gets  into  trouble, 
and  the  staid  old  money-bags  draw  aside  and  give  the  wretch 
a  clean  road  to  the  devil,  this  man,  for  some  unreasoning 
faith  he  has  in  his  honesty,  would  stick  his  whole  fortune  in 
the  breach  as  cavalierly  as  I'd  treat  a  friend  to  a  cigar.  By 
George,  Dawnt,  I'll  soon  want  to  bend  on  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  and  I  swear  I'll  give  you  a  tilt  at  me,  just  for  luck." 
And  the  officer  turned  and  whistled  for  his  cats,  and  re- 
sumed their  interrupted  rations. 

Evening  was  coming  on.  Mrs.  Grayson  and  Miss  Gray- 
son stood  on  the  little  porch,  chatting  and  awaiting  the  com- 
ing of  the  father  of  the  family. 

"'He  cometh  not,  she  said.  She  said,  I  am  aweary, 
aweary,"'  remarked  Miss  Grayson,  looking  down  the  street. 

"And  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  either,"  said  Mrs.  Grayson, 
"  if  only  some  Mariana  in  a  Moated  Grange  were  the  attrac- 
tion, but,  when  the  dinner  calls,  it's  out  of  nature.  And  he 
didn't  come  to  lunch.     And  he  had  such  an  early  breakfast." 

Amounted  young  evening  paper-carrier  galloped  past,  and 
with  the  combined  dexterity  of  a  Sioux  horseman  and  a  base- 
ball fielder  he  shot  a  twisted  newspaper  bullet  whizzing  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  ladies  and  ricochetting  along  the 
smooth  carpeting  of  the  open  hall.  The  young  lady  chased 
the  flying  newspaper,  and  retired  with  it  to  the  parlor.  Mrs. 
Grayson  retired  to  the  dining-room  to  give  some  directions  as 
to  the  dinner,  but  soon  returned,  and  walking  along  the  hall 
to  the  porch  she  glanced  through  the  open  door-way  of  the 
parlor  at  her  daughter,  who,  half-starting  from  her  seat,  and 
with  suddenly  pallid  face  and  straining  eyes,  was  eagerly 
reading  the  clutched  paper. 

"  Hester,"  called  the  mother,  instantly  infected  with  an  un- 
known terror  and  darting  to  her  daughter,  "  what's  the  mat- 
ter?    Has  anything  happened  to  him?" 

"  Good  gracious,  mother,  he's  in  jail ! " 

"In  jail!"  screamed  Mrs.  Grayson,  staggering  back  with 
blanched  face.     "  In  jail.     Your  father  in  jail?  " 

"  No,  mother,  not  father.     Charlie." 

"  Oh-h-h ! "  sighed  Mrs.  Grayson,  with  that  long,  delicious 
exclamation  such  as  relieves  the  suddenly  oppressed  heart 
when  a  man  thinks  he  has  accidentally  sat  upon  and  hope- 
lessly crushed  his  own  beaver,  and  starts  up  to  find  that  it 
was  only  a  friend's.     "  I  thought  it  was  your  father." 

"  Mother,  just  read  that." 

The  mother  took  the  paper  from  the  girl's  shaking  hand, 
and  read : 

V  Serious  Charge.— Charles  Stein,  head  salesman  for  the  house  of 
John  Grayson  &  Co.,  was  arrested  this  forenoon  by  Officer  Walker  for 
ihe  abstraction  of  $5. 000  from  the  company's  safe.  The  money  had 
been  paid  Mr.  Grayson  yesterday  in  San  Francisco  by  Richard  H."  Win- 
stanley, formerly  a  real  estate  dealer  of  this  city,  who,  becoming  involved, 
absconded  in  1856,  and  whose  unexpected  return  is  referred  to  in  another 
column.     Mr.  Grayson  returned  here  by  this  morning's  boat,  and  on  bis 


way  to  his  residence  placed  the  money  in  his  safe,  but,  upon  his  return 
shortly  after,  it  was  gone.  Stein  was  the  only  other  person  who  could 
have  opened  the  safe,  but,  upon  being  questioned,  he  denied  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter.  Upon  his  arrest  the  money  was  found  on  his  person. 
He  then  claimed  the  money  had  been  paid  to  him  last  night  for  mining 
slocks,  but  was  unable  to  give  the  name  of  the  payer.  Mr.  Stein  was  a 
rapidly  rising  young  man,  and  a  general  favorite  among  the  business 
men  with  whom  he  had  dealings,  and  the  trouble  that  has  come  upon 
him  has  caused  real  pain.  He  was  for  while  an  ardent  adventurer  in  the 
lottery  of  mining  stocks,  but  it  was  understood  he  had  quit  the  business. 
If  the  charge  against  him  shall  not  be  disproved,  it  will  probably  be  the 
addition  of  another  victim  to  stock-gambling  mania  that  curses  the 
State." 

"  Oh,  mother !  mother !  mother  !  "  sobbed  the  girl,  drop- 
ping her  white,  wet  face  on  to  her  mother's  shoulder  as  the 
reading  was  ended. 

"  Hester,  my  poor,  dear  daughter,  don't  go  on  so.  There 
must  be  some  horrible  mistake.  It  can't  be  that  bad.  Your 
father  must'be  home  soon  now,  and  I'm  sure  it  will  be  all 
explained.  It's  so  curious,  too,  that  he  shouldn't  have  told 
me  about  the  five  thousand  dollars.  It  was  a  credit  extended 
when  you  were  a  little  baby,  and  was  given  up  as  utterly 
bad  so  many  years  ago  that  its  payment  must  have  been  as 
welcome  and  improbable  as  a  prize  in  a  Kentucky  gift  enter- 
prise. Let  us  see  what  it  says  about  Mr.  Wirrstanley."  It 
wasn't  a  very  long  search  through  the  meagre  list  of  local 
events,  in  which  the  running  over  of  a  dog  by  a  wagon  was 
detailed  as  a  tragedy,  till  she  read: 

"  '  After  Many  Days.' — Richard  H.  Winstanley,  of  Sacramento  City, 
and  who  left  in  1856,  has  returned,  and  is  going  to  pay  his  debts.  He 
passed  through  here  by  to-day's  train  to  Chicago,  where  he  will  remain 
a  few  days,  and  then  return  here  to  live.  Flood,  fire,  and  death  have 
carried  off  many  of  the  creditors  and  evidences  of  indebtedness  since 
Winstanley  left.  His  liabilities  at  that  time  were  calculated  at  $75,000, 
much  of  which,  however,  was  secured  by  mortgage  and  realized.  It  is 
not  supposed  that  more  than  $25,000  remains  unpaid.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco yesterday  he  paid  John  Grayson  a  debt  of  $5,000.  F.  Dawnt  has 
a  claim  against  him  of  $1,500  or  $2,000.  Winstanley  is  reported  to  be 
worth  from  $500,000  to  $750,000,  so  that  paying  of  a  trifle  of  $25,000  is 
a  mere  bagatelle." 

"Well,  all  this  is  most  astonishing.  Dear  me,  I  do  wish 
your  father  would  come." 

There  was  a  heavy  footstep  up  the  porch  stairs,  and  look- 
ing around  the  two  ladies  saw  Mr.  Grayson  standing  in  the 
open  parlor  doorway.  His  face  wore  the  harassed  look  of 
sustained  excitement,  and  his  eyes  gave  no  indication  that 
his  details  would  soften  the  papers  statement.  He  glanced 
at  the  paper  in  her  hands,  and  then  at  her  troubled  face  and 
said : 

"  Well,  Mary,  I  see  you  know  it  all." 

"But,  John,  surely  it's  not  so  bad  as  all  this?" 

"  As  bad  ?    Worse,  worse,  ten  times  worse  !" 

"  How ?    Was  there  more  taken? " 

"  No,  but  if  things  go  on  as  they're  going  now,  there'll 
soon  be  a  serious  question  whether  even  that  was  taken." 

"  How  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  the  brazen-faced — "  he  saw  his  daughter's  pained 
face  and  modified — "  why,  he  insists  doggedly  that  the  money 
is  his  and  not  mine  ;  and,  by  Jove,  the  next  thing  I  know  it 
may  be  I  who  will  be  in  jail.  Confound  it,  I  almost  wish  I 
had  never  met  Winstanley  again." 

"Well,  come,  now,  and  have  a  plate  of  soup  and'a  cup  of 
tea,  and  you  will  feel  better.     You  must  be  faint." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  feel  like  eating  anything." 

"  Come  on;  you  must;  "  and  she  led  him  into  the  dining- 
room.     "  You  never  told  me  anything  about  the  money." 

"  No.  That's  another  part  of  the  bad  luck.  I  haven't 
even  such  poor  evidence  as  a  man  might  have  manufactured 
for  himself.  The  receipt  of  it  was  utterly  unexpected,  and  I 
intended  investing  it  for  Hester,  and  then  surprising  you  and 
her  with  it  at  the  holidays." 

"But  what  evidence  do  you  want?  I  should  think  it  is 
Charlie  that  needs  the  evidence." 

"  Evidence  that  Winstanley  ever  paid  me  the  money." 

"Why,  he  went  through  here  to-day." 

"  Yes ;  but  at  that  time  I  hadn't  realized  how  vitally  im- 
portant it  is  that  I  should  have  his  proof  of  the  payment,  or 
that  I  have  literally  no  other.  Afterward  I  telegraphed,  and 
it  was  waiting  for  his  answer  that  kept  me  from  dinner,  but 
no  answer  came." 

"  But  he's  coming  back  in  a  short  time." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  have  my  doubts  of  that,  and  I  know 
that  his  remaining  creditors  here  have  very  grave  doubts. 
Ha-ha-ha,"  laughed  Mr.  Grayson,  growing  cheerful  with  the 
progressing  dinner,  and  the  remembrance  of  a  successful 
coup,  "  Slippery  Dick  he  always  was  and  always  will  be. 
You  see,  yesterday  afternoon  I  accidentally  ran  up  against 
him  on  iMontgomery  Street.  He  had  just  come  in  on  the 
Australian  steamer.  We  were  both  astonished.  I  don't 
think  he  was  overjoyed.  I  was.  We  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  he  had  made  his  pile  on  the  islands;  so,  thinks  I, 
'  strike  while  the  iron's  hot.'  So,  we  hadn't  exchanged  half  a 
dozen  sentences  till  I  up  and  says,  'Winstanley,  that  little 
matter  of  $5,000  has  been  due  some  little  time,  a  matter  of 
eighteen  years.  Can't  you  pay  me  now?  I'll  say  nothing 
about  the  interest.'  'Grayson,'  says  he, '  I'm  going  to  Sac- 
ramento, and  will  pay  all  my  creditors — you,  of  course.' 
Says  I, '  Then  you  might  just  as  well  pay  me  now.'  He  pulled 
out  his  watch,  and  looked  at  it  and  said,  'It's  five  minutes 
past  three,  and  the  banks  are  all  closed.'  '  I  saw  that  he  was 
dodging;  so,  thinks  I,  I'll  give  you  a  lively  turn  anyhow.  I 
looked  him  square  in  the  eye,,  and  said,  '  Winstanley,  you  ran 
away  eighteen  years  ago  owing  me  $5,000.  That  is  the 
smallest  part  of  the  debt  now,  but  I'll  accept  it  in  full.  Pay 
it  to  me  inside  of  five  minutes,  or  I'll  collect  the  whole 
amount.'  'But  I  tell  you  I  can't  pay  you  just  now.'  I 
turned  to  call  a  policeman  and  he  wilted.  Says  he, 
'For  God's  sake,  don't  make  a  scene.  Come  to  the  hotel 
and  I'll  pay  you,'  and  he  did.  Oh,  he  knows  me  of  old. 
Why,  I'd  have  had  him  in  jail,  had  him  up  on  an  order  of 
examination,  had  the  sheriff  stand  him  on  his  head  and 
shake  the  money  out  of  his  pockets.  Oh,  I'd  have  bedeviled 
him  if  he  hadn't  come  down." 

"  Well,  well,  what  a  strange  piece  of  good  luck ! " 

"Yes;  but  if  I  can't  find  the  fellow  now  to  prove  that  he 
paid  me,  my  story  will  hardly  be  more  credible  than  Stein's 
monstrosity  of  the  sale  often  shares  of  Consolidated  Virginia" 
to  a  man  he  didn't  know." 

"But  surely,  John,  there  is  no  one  who  could  doubt  you." 

"  Well,  Mary,  I  sincerely  trust  that  there  is  no  one  that 

doubts  my  solemn  word;  but  this  I  know,  that  there  are 

many  who  doubt  Stein's  guilt,  in  spite  of  everything.    Why, 


even  Dawnt,  one  of  my  warmest  friends,  won't  listen  to  it, 
and  he  publicly  declares  that  he  will  furnish  his  bail  in  any 
sum  that  it  may  be  fixed;  and  would  do  it,  too,  only  that 
Stein  sullenly  refuses  every  proffer  of  friendship." 

"Did  Mr.  Dawnt  say  that?"  eagerly  asked  Miss  Cray- 
son,  speaking  for  the  first  time.  "  Oh,  I  always  did  like 
that  pleasant-faced  little  man." 

"  But  even  if  people  do  think  him  innocent,  how  docs  that 
affect  you?"  asked  Mrs.  Grayson.  "Even  if  he  is  innocent, 
and  I  can't  believe — 1  can't,  I  can't,  I  can't,  John  —  that 
Charlie  Stein,  the  kind,  the  faithful,  the  gentle,  the  open- 
hearted,  the  open-faced,  to  whom  a  dishonorable  thought  was 
repulsive,  can  be  guilty.  There  must  be  some  terrible  mis- 
take." 

"Mar}r,"  said  Mr.  Grayson,  decidedly,  but  not  unkindly, 
as  he  refolded  his  napkin,  "  there  is  no  mistake.  The  thing 
is  in  a  nutshell.  There  are  ten  five-hundred  dollar  gold 
notes.  Either  they  are  mine  and  Stein  was  trying  to  steal 
them,  or  they  are  Stein's  and  I  am  trying  to  steal  them." 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear  father,"  said  Miss  Grayson,  throwing  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  "don't  talk  so.  You'll  break  my 
heart." 

"  Misfortunes  don't  come  singly,  though  the  accompany- 
ing one  in  this  case  is  comparatively  unimportant.  1  will 
lose  both  my  head  men.  'Valney  has  given  me  notice  that 
he  will  leave  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  he  has  finally  re- 
solved to  go  to  Australia." 

Miss  Grayson  drew  away  with  a  confused  and  additionally 
pained  look,  but  her  father  turned  to  her  kindly : 

"Hester,  dear,  I  didn't  mean  to  pain  you.  1  have  thought 
of  even  that  matter  since  your  mother  spoke  to  me,  and  I 
have  concluded  that  it's  one  better  left  to  yourself  and  your 
mother.     Let  us  forget  it." 

The  girl  only  looked  her  thanks  as  she  again  embraced  her 
father. 

"Has  Charlie  retained  a  lawyer?"  asked  Mrs.  Grayson. 

"Yes,  and  the  lawyer  has  gone  to  the  Bay,  and  also  writ- 
ten to  Virginia  City  to  try  and  find  the  mysterious  Mr.  Dark- 
horse — that's  the  only  name  Stein  says  he  knew  for  the  man 
he  sold  his  stock  to." 

It  was  on  the  very  verge  of  the  close  of  retail  business 
hours  ;  so  close  indeed  that  most  of  the  J  Street  houses  were 
already  closed,  and  there  was  a  clatter  at  the  rest  of  them  as 
tired  clerks  were  putting  up  shutters  and  locking  doors;  so 
close  that  Mr.  Dawnt's  windows  were  shuttered  and  his 
store  deserted  of  its  salesmen,  while  only  its  vigilant  little 
owner  lingered  at  the  yet  open  half  of  its  door  for  some  be- 
lated customer  in  want  of  a  good  "bair  of  bants."  The  cus- 
tomer comes. 

"Oh,  coot  efening,  Mishter  Falney.  S'elp  me  Cott,  I'm 
clat  to  see  you.     How  do  you  do  ?     How's  pisness  to-day?" 

"  Oh,  very  fair,  Mr.  Dawnt.  Providence  sends  us  our 
share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.     How  is  it  with  yourself?  " 

"  Pat,  tarn  pat,  tarn  pat ;  not  wort5  hell-room.  S'elp  me 
Cott,  I  loosh  money  efery  day,"  said  Mr.  Dawnt,  with,a  pro- 
fusion of  profanity  that  only  his  confusion  of  consonants 
saved  from  shocking  his  good  young  visitor. 

"  I  should  think,  then,  you  would  sell  out." 

"  S'elp  me  Cott,  it's  selling  oud  that's  ruining  me.  That's 
vafsh  the  madder.  Pying  the  pest  and  selling  pelow  the 
sheebest.  I  ain't  wort'  hell-room  for  pisness.  I'm  too 
onisht,  Mishter  Falney,  too  onisht." 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Dawnt,  but  men  looking  forward  to  a 
brighter  hereafter  can  not  be  too  scrupulously  honest,  even 
business  men.  '  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  as  the  poet 
says." 

"Dat  ish  so.  It  ish  the  pest  bolicy;  but  it's  lige  dem  live 
inshurance  bolides,  you  always  loosh  money  on  it  dill  you 
die." 

"  Mr.  Dawnt,  Mr.  Grayson  told  me  he  bought  his  new  over- 
coat from  you?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  dat  is  so ;  he  did,"  said  Mr.  Dawnt,  his  whole 
demeanor  brightening  up  as  of  the  war-horse  when  he  scent- 
eth  the  battle  afar. 

"  Have  you  any  more  of  that  kind  left  ?" 

"  Shust  one,  Mishter  Falney.  Shust  your  fid.  Shust 
ecksackily." 

"Will  you  let  me  look  at  it,  please?" 

"Cerdainly,  Mishter  Falney,  cerdainly;  let  me  close  the 
tore.  It'sh  after  hours,  and  the  others  would  crowl  Shust 
walk  this  way,  blease.  There  you  are,  sir;  the  lasht  one  left, 
and  the  besht  in  the  whole  lod.  Real  shenuine,  no  mistage, 
bilot  gloth,  s'elp  me  Cott.  Gustom  made.  Shust  ecksackily 
your  fid,  Mr.  Falney.  Dry  it  on.  Shust  the  same  size  as 
Mr.  Grayson." 

"But  Mr.  Grayson  is  bigger  around  the  waist  than  I  am, 
isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Led  me  see,"  and  the  clothier  whipped  a  little  tape* 
measure  out  of  a  vest  pocket  and  passed  it  around  his  cus- 
tomer's flat  and  bony  waist,  then  drew  it  away,  and  for 
a  moment  studied  with  microscopic  scrupulousness  the 
mark  designated  by  his  thumb-nail  "  S'elp  me  Cott !  Well, 
I'll  pe  tarn!  Shust  ecksackily  the  same  size  to  the  milliont' 
bard  of  an  inch.  Bud  then,  you're  a  much  pedder  vigger 
than  Mr.  Grayson.  Dall  unt  cracevul.  I  shust  wish  all  my 
cushdomers  was  lige  you.  There  wouldn't  be  any  crowling 
apoud  pat  fids." 

"Well,  Mr.  Dawnt,  I  won't  deny  I've  seen  worse  shapes 
than  mine.  However,  we  have  no  cause  for  vanity.  We  are 
just  as  God  made  us." 

"Yes,  dat  ish  so,  undil  we  prake  our  leks,  or  one  of  dem 
Irishmans  pites  our  nose  off,  or  something.  Dry  it  on.  Oh, 
peautiful!  peautiful  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dawnt,  with  a  face  full 
of  enthusiastic  admiration  that  .refused  to  be  subdued,  and 
with  a  surreptitious  handful  of  loose  cloth  at  Valney's  back 
and  another  honest  hand  buttoning  the  coat  on  Valney's 
breast.  "  S'elp  me  Cott,  you're  a  peautiful  figure.  You 
look  shust  lige  one  of  them  ardivishal  shtone  Greek  statues  on 
the  Shdade  Gabidol  if  they  only  hat  on  a  bilod  gloth  goad 
in  the  latest  style." 

"  Still,  I  think  it's  just  the  least  little  bit  too  large.  I 
wish  you  had  one  just  a  size  smaller." 

"  Veil,  I  dell  you,  Mishter  Falney,  ve  can  alder  dat  a  lid- 
die.     It  will  pe  shust  so  coot  as  pefore — petter,  stronger." 

"  But  I  don't  like  altered  clothes.  I  never  think  they  are 
as  good  as  the  first  cut." 

"Veil,  dat  ish  so.  They  ish  not  so  coot.  I  dell  you, 
Mishter  Falney,  I  can  send  the  goad  down  to  our  house  at 
the  Pay  and  shange  it  vor  one  a  size  smaller." 

"  Are  they  the  same  kind  ? " 
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"Shnst  ecksackily  the  same,  only  pedder,  pedder." 

"  Well,  I  guess  I'll  do  that." 

"  Led  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Dawnt,  ostentatiously  examining 
the  removed  coat  under  the  gaslight,  until  Valney  himself 
stooped  over  and  read  the  label.  '  Numper  vordy-tree.  Vot 
you  vant  is  numper  vordy-doo.  All  right.  Numper  vordy- 
doo  goes.  No,  numper  vordy-tree  goes  —  to  the  Pay  —  and 
numper  vordy-doo  comes.  ■  Sadurday  nide.  Do-morrow  ish 
Suntay,  it  goes  down.  De  next  day  ish  Montay,  dey  bick 
oud  de  pesht  goad  in  de  shtore.  Te  next  tay  ish  Dooztay,  it 
gomes  up.  Dooztay  nide,  Mishter  Falney,  you  get  your 
goad." 

"  But  if  you  send  it  down  to-morrow  can't  it  be  sent  back 
on  Monday?     I'd  like  to  have  it  on  Monday  night." 
'  "Veil,  Mishter  Falney,  I  vill  dry.     I  can'd  bromish  vait'- 
fully,  but  I'll  dry  ant  haf  it  Montay  nide." 

"All  right;  I'll  come  in  Monday  night  and  get  it.  Good 
night." 

"  Coot  nide,  Mishter  Falney,  coot  nide,"  said  Mr.  Dawnt, 
cordially,  as  he  politely  opened  the  door.  "Look  oud,  don'd 
shtumble,  it's  tark;  coot  nide,"  and  he  safely  closed  and  fas- 
tened the  door.  "  Coot  nide,  you  tarn  raw-poned,  shample- 
lekt  hippogrid,  and  don't  prake  your  tarn  neg  dill  you  bay  me 
for  de  goad."  He  turned  off  all  the  lights  except  one  at  the 
rear,  laid  Valney's  coat  on  a  work-table,  cut  away  the  stitches 
from  the  under  side  of  the  standing  part  of  its  collar  that 
held  the  silk  label,  "  Manufactured  for  F.  Dawnt,  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  No.  43,"  put  the  removed  label  in  a  paper  box  of  simi- 
lar labels,  which  he  tossed  over  till  he  found  one  bearing  the 
legend,  "  Manufactured  for  F.  Dawnt,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  No. 
42,"  carefully  picked  out  the  points  of  cut  thread  from  the 
collar  and  deftly  stitched  on  the  new  label  in  its  place.  And 
as  he  worked  lie  alternately  warbled  softly  snatches  of  the 
ditties  of  his  native  land,  or  ejected  little  scraps  of  mono- 
logue : 

"'Oh  vere  you  efer  in  an  Iritchman's  cliendy, 
Dat's  vere  day  haf  shputs  and  viskey  blendy.' 

Shtein  nefer  shtole  dat  money,  nefer.  He  is  a  tarn  hip- 
pogrid. 

'  Oh  dat's  vere  day  haf  shputs  and  viskey  blendy.' 

Ha-ha- ha!  Lige  dem  Creeg  shtachoos  on  de  Shdade 
Gabidol!  He's  lige  a  shgare-grow.  Bud  den,  so  ish  dem 
boiled  shtone  men  on  de  Gabidol. 

'  Oh,  tit  you  hear  de  rousing  sheer 

Ve  gave  at  Badsey's  vedding.  oh? 
Ant  how  so  kay  ve  shpent  de  tay 
Vrom  shureh  undil  the  petlink,  oh  ? ' 

■Dere  you  co,"  said  Mr.  Dawnt,  as  he  finished  sewing  on  the 
label  and  held  the  coat  by  its  collar  at  arm's  length.  "  Dere's 
your  goad  all  retty  aldered.  It  vas  vordy-tree.  It  is  vordy- 
doo.  And  I  coult  mage  it  a  size  shmaller.  You  have  gloth 
enough.  S'elp  me  Cott,  ven  you  cet  oud  to  Aushtralia  you 
can  turn  the  collar  up  ofer  a  vensh  bosht  and  shtake  oud  the 
shgirds,  and  you  haf  a  Shibley  dent  all  retty  mate."  He 
folded  the  coat  up  and  locked  it  away  in  a  drawer.  "  Veil, 
Mishter  Falney,  I  vill  dry.  I  can'd  bromish  vait'fully,  bud 
I'll  dry  ant  haf  it  Montay  nide."  He  turned  off  the  light  and 
humming  the  "  Iritchman's  chendy"  he  felt  his  way  through 
numberless  tables  piled  into  soft  rounding  hills  with  ready- 
made  clothing,  emerged  into  the  street,  locked  his  door,  and 
trotted  home  and  to  bed,  and  to  that  refreshing  sleep  vouch- 
safed to  the  undisturbed  of  conscience. 

[CONTINUED   IN   NEXT   NUMBER.] 


ANCIENT  EGYPT. 


Cairo,  February  6,  1878. 
Undoubtedly  the  chief  claim  of  Egypt  to  the  notice  of 
men  is  based  upon  the  relics  of  ancient  civilization  and  its 
historic  memories.  It  is  unquestionably  the  oldest  country 
in  the  world.  Here  the  race  first  attained  its  greatness,  and 
here  was  developed  first  of  all  the  human  intellect.  This 
land  was  great  thousands  of  years  ago.  In  its  schools  were 
taught  the  philosophers  who  made  the  names  of  Greece  and 
Rome  synonymous  with  mental  power  and  higher  culture. 
Here  flourished  science  and  art  we  know  not  to  what  extent, 
for  they  may  have  achieved  a  splendor  of  growth  that  we  do 
not  even  dream,  gazing  as  we  do  upon  the  scanty  fragments 
which,  surviving  the  oblivion  of  time,  have  come  down  to  us. 
But  Egypt  has  also  claims  for  attention  because  of  its  pres- 
ent condition.  Though  for  centuries  supplying  the  world,  it 
is  still  a  garden,  whose  lovely  green  of  winter  seems  more 
beautiful  by  constrast  with  the  desert  which  bounds  it  on 
every  side.  As  of  old  the  Nile  still  pours  its  enriching  flood 
to  the  sea,  and  the  fields,  partly  tilled  with  implements  that 
were  old  a  hundred  generations  ago,  respond  with  harvests 
more  than  bountiful.  It  ought  to  be  heaven-blessed  and  the 
paradise  of  earth.  So  it  is,  so  far  as  Nature  is  concerned, 
but  man's  desolation  has  well  nigh  ruined  it.  Since  the 
Ptolemian  dynasty  it  has  been  but  a  province,  cursed  with 
misrule,  its  people  slaves,  toiling,  unremunerated,  to  supply 
the  food  for  their  foreign  masters.  Not  many  years  ago  Me- 
hemet  AH  rose  to  power,  and,  with  statesmanlike  ability,  be- 
gun the  restoration  of  sound  laws  and  good  government. 
He  left  Egypt  in  order  and  prosperity,  without  a  debt,  and 
full  of  hope.  But  his  descendants  have  undone  all  that  he 
accomplished,  until  their  country,  like  a  mortgaged  home- 
stead, is  ready  to  be  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  ruler  of  Egypt  is  called  the  Khedive.  He  is  practically 
a  despot.  His  will  is  law,  for  though  he  has  an  advisory 
council,  composed  of  his  Ministers  of  State,  War,  and  Fi- 
nance, with  the  Governors  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  it  is 
easy  to  be  seen  that  they  would  be  subservient  to  his  will, 
particularly  when  his  chief  advisers  are  his  own  sons  who 
now  fill  the  principal  offices.  His  will  is  manifested  in  the 
shape  of  decrees  issued  from  time  to  time,  and  executed,  if 
necessary,  by  military  force.  But  his  own  ministry  are  often 
ignorant  of  what  he  has  done.  The  Khedive,  for  instance, 
has  sent  a  number  of  soldiers  to  aid  Turkey  in  the  present 
struggle,  but  how  many  thus  went  his  own  chief  of  staff,  who 
is  one  of  the  American  officers  who  came  here  after  our  own 
war,  confessed  the  other  day  to  a  friend  of  mine  that  he  did 
not  know.  No  better  example  of  a  "  personal  government" 
can  be  found  to-day  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  Khedive  is  a  man  of  tine  appearance  and  average  in- 
telligence, who  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  good  education.  So 
far  all  is  well ;  but  he  brought  to  his  seat  of  power  notions 
all  too  prevalent  on  the  Eastern  continent  among  those  born 


to  empire — that  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  were  made 
for  their  own  service  and  use.  Imbrued  with  this  idea,  the 
ruler  of  Egypt  has  ground  his  people  into  the  very  dust,  until, 
as  they  say,  in  their  own  poetic  phrase,  they  have  left  only 
"  tongues  to  curse  and  eyes  to  weep."  A  more  wretched 
people  than  the  fellahs  of  this  land  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find.  The  poor  of  America  live  like  princes  compared  with 
the  poor  of  this  nation.  I  thought  I  saw  a  saddening  sight 
when  I  witnessed  a  gray-haired  woman  sweeping  the  streets 
of  Paris ;  I  thought  I  saw  the  worst  that  could  be  in  a  nation 
pretending  to  be  governed,  when  I  saw  the  hard  toil  of  some 
of  the  Italian  peasantry;  but  nothing  even  in  Europe  equals 
the  squalor  and  misery  of  these  worse  than  slaves. 

The  secret  of  Egypt's  wretchedness  is  the  Khedive's  ex- 
travagance. He  has  squandered  millions.  He  taxed  his 
people  to  the  utmost,  and  that  not  producing  enough  for  his 
royal  habits  he  mortgaged  his  kingdom,  until  now  his  country 
owes  the  world — principally  England  and  France  —  the  sum 
of  $500,000,000.  For  this  he  has  almost  nothing  to  show. 
There  are  a  few  public  buildings,  but  the  most  cursory  in- 
spection will  show  how  indifferently  they  are  constructed, 
and  how  soon  they  must  fall  into  decay.  There  are  some 
railroads  and  some  canals,  but  a  civil  engineer  of  the  London 
roads  told  me  that  most  of  the  roads  had  been  built  at  enor- 
mous expense,  and  were  entirely  unnecessary.  In  Alexan- 
dria and  Cairo  the  Khedive  has  about  thirty  palaces,  and  his 
relatives  as  many  more.  These  have  been  built  in  the  most 
costly  manner,  are  maintained  at  enormous  expense,  and  are 
mostly  useless.  Most  of  them  the  Khedive  never  enters  ;  yet 
here  they  stand  alongside  the  miserable  huts  of  his  subjects 
— a  silent,  but  perpetual  protest  against  the  misgovernment 
of  a  miserable  race.  Some  two  months  ago  one  of  his  palaces 
in  Alexandria  took  fire.  They  telegraphed  to  the  Khedive ; 
his  reply  was,  "  Build  two  more."  Perhaps  these  things 
might  be  pardoned,  for  other  wiser  men  than  he  have  been 
swamped  by  going  too  deeply  into  real  estate  and  railroad 
speculations.  But  his  personal  expenditures  have  been  like 
those  upon  what  might  be  called  public  improvements.  His 
private  yacht,  which  lies  almost  unused  in  the  harbor,  cost 
him  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  $1,775,000.  True,  it  is  the 
most  elegant  vessel  afloat,  and  the  fastest  too  ;  but  what  of 
this  when  the  nation  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy?  He  has 
incurred  debts  which  he  cannot  pay;  and  the  Mixed  Tri- 
bunal, as  the  court  is  called  to  which  is  given  the  power  to 
pass  upon  claims  against  him,  enters  a  judgment  againt  the 
royal  defendant  almost  daily.  He  has  nearly  ruined  an 
American  citizen,  I  am  told,  who  supplied  him  on  credit 
with  arms  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  million  dollars,  and 
who  now  can  not  get  a  cent  in  pay. 

The  state  policy  —  if  extortion  can  be  called  a  policy — 
which  obtains  here  is  narrow-minded  and  ruinous  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  people  are  taxed  to  the  limit.  The  wealth  or 
productive  capacity  of  the  land  is  known,  and  this  forms  the 
measure  of  the  taxation.  If  the  Nile  has  been  high  and  the 
crops  good,  the  taxes  are  only  so  much  the  higher.  The 
people  have  only  about  so  much,  whether  the  season  be 
good  or  bad.  A  "  sheik  "  is  told  that  his  village  must  pay  so 
much  revenue,  and  the  money  must  come,  if  cattle,  imple- 
ments, and  even  clothing,  be  sold  to  produce  it.  So  severe 
has  been  the  strain  upon  the  population,  that  in  many  cases 
the  people  have  abandoned  the  land,  rich  and  arable,  for  the 
taxes ;  so  that  now  it  is  said  that  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
country  is  the  property  of  the  Khedive.  The  tax-gatherer, 
with  remorseless  hand,  exacts  the  lion's  share  of  the  earn- 
ings of  men,  women,  and  children.  I  saw,  on  a  small  scale, 
a  practical  application  of  it :  A  party  of  us  had  been  out  to 
visit  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  ^nd  returning  toward  Cairo  we 
crossed  the  Nile  with  our  donkeys  in  a  boat,  instead  of  go- 
ing down  to  the  bridge.  Some  boatmen  took  us  across  for 
two  francs — a  charge  small  enough  in  all  conscience.  But 
the  hand  of  the  Khedive,  through  his  agent,  was  there  to 
exact  one-foiirik — a  pittance  of  ten  cents — for  the  royal 
treasury. 

In  other  ways  the  narrow-mindedness  of  this  ruler  is  illus- 
trated. The  harbor  of  Alexandria  has  a  reef  extending 
across  it,  with  only  a  narrow  entrance  of  about  half  a  mile 
in  width.  This  is  marked  by  artificial  signals,  and  with 
these  removed  or  misplaced  no  ship  can  dare  offer  to  enter. 
Indeed,  it  can  only  be  approached  now  in  fair  weather  and 
in  the  daytime.  The  English  Government  has  offered  to 
remove,  at  its  own  expense,  this  obstacle  to  navigation  ;  but 
the  Khedive  will  not  consent,  because  he  fancies  that  be- 
hind its  ugly  face,  he  and  his  harems,  in  the  event  of  some 
possible  war,  would  repose  in  greater  security.  And  all  this 
a  servile  people  endure,  if  not  without  murmuring,  without 
resistance.  In  the  shadow  of  palaces  stand  wretched  hovels; 
outside  of  blooming  gardens,  where  the  very  animals  that 
entertain  royalty  have  enough  and  to  spare,  poor  humanity 
famishes  for  a  crust ;  the  very  streets  which  the  Khedive's 
horses  tread  are  scraped  by  hand — the  scavengers  women 
and  girls,  whom  a  higher  civilization,  I  am  thankful  to  know, 
has  destined  to' an  easier  and  happier  lot.  I  have  heard  men 
advocate  a  personal  government,  and  with  much  force,  when 
examples  are  taken  from  those  who  have  wise  rulers  and 
liberal  laws ;  but,  after  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  with 
such  a  system  good  government  must  be  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  It  is  accidental,  and  not  a  continual  policy. 
No  one  can  look  at  Egypt  in  her  present  condition  and  fail 
to  be  convinced  that  the  true  hope  and  greatness  of  any  na- 
tion are  in  its  people.  Those  of  Egypt  to-day  are  slaves  in 
fact,  if  not  in  name;  and  they  will  yet  witness  their  lands 
partitioned  or  sold  for  debts  which  they  did  not  contract, 
and  the  sum  of  which  they  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
spending. 

In  the  physical  world  day  and  night  succeed  each  other 
with  unfailing  regularity,  and  they  are  generally  of  nearly 
equal  length.  Perhaps  it  is  so  with  the  light  and  the  dark- 
ness which  fall  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  the  world,  Egypt  saw  a  day  of  dazzling  splendor. 
Certainly  the  night  is  now  upon  it — a  night  which  has 
seemed  all  the  blacker  because  of  the  brightness  of  the  light 
which  for  centuries  preceded  it.  Perhaps  again  shall  dawn 
another  day  of  surpassing  beauty,  but  not  in  any  event  until 
liberty  and  law  shall  bring  equal  rights  to  every  one,  and 
make  respected  the  efforts  of  human  labor.  G.  F.  B. 


We  descend  into  the  pit  of  debt  on  the  rounds  of  credit. 
Then  hard  times  removes  the  ladder  and  we  have  to  scram- 
ble out  the  best  way  we  can. 


SAL  GROGAN'S  FACE, 

There  on  the  right's  Sal  Grogan,  leaning  against  the  bar; 
Wait  till  she  turns  her  head  round — now  you  can  see  the  scar. 
Isn't  it  something  loathsome,  that  horridly'weird  grimace? 
The  burns  that  have  blurred  her  features  give  her  a  demon's  face. 
She's  worse  than  the  wandering  leper,  for  whenever  she  goes  about 
Folks  shudder,  and  ask  in  anger,   "Who  lets  such  monsters  out?" 
And  yet,  if  they  knew  her  story,  and  how  those  wounds  were  got, 
I  fancy  the  hardest  -  hearted  would  pity  her  awful  lot. 

You  wouldn't  believe  Sal  Grogan,  that  poor,  distorted  wretch, 
Was  ever  a  fine  young  woman  and  reckoned  a  decent  catch  ; 
Shapely,  and  plump,  and  pretty,  and  many  a  good  old  pal 
Who  lived  in  the  court  that  she  did  fell  out  for  the  love  of  Sal  — 
Fell  out  and  had  fearful  quarrels,  and  many  and  many  a  fight 
There's  been  in  this  very  gin-shop  for  the  hag  you  see  to-night. 
But  Sally,  she  turned  her  nose  up  and  flouted  the  lot  with  pride. — 
Drink  up  your  liquor ;   she  hears  us !     I'll  tell  you  the  rest  outside. 

I  couldn't  have  stood  it  much  longer,  that  awful  face  or  hers, 
Those  horrible  wounds  and  wrinkles,  that  ghastly  mass  of  blurs ! 
It's  a  sickening  sight  to  look  at.     Did  you  see  how  the  features  run?— 
There,  let  me  get  on  with  my  story :  Sal  flouted  "em  every  one. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  she  married  a  fellow  called  handsome  Jack — 
Went  and  got  married  one  Sunday  behind  her  father's  back. 
A  decent  chap  was  her  father,  as  folks  in  alleys  go, 
And  Sal  had  a  very  good  reason  for  wishing  him  not  to  know. 

Grogan  had  got  the  credit  of  being  a  bit  too  flash, 

For  nobody  knew  exactly  how  he  got  hold  of  cash. 

He  was  always  in  bed  in  the  day-time,  and  seldom  went  out  till  night, 

And  folks  in  the  alley  whispered  he  had  to  keep  out  of  sight. 

But  Sal  she  worshiped  the  fellow — never  a  doubt  of  that — 

And  if  any  one  spoke  against  him,  she  answered  'em  plain  and  pat. 

For  a  couple  of  years,  or  over,  affairs  went  smooth  and  well, 

Then  suddenly  down  the  alley  gossips  had  tales  to  tell. 

One  had  heard  Grogan  swearing,  and  had  caught  the  sound  of  blows 
(The  walls  were  of  lath -and -plaster,  and  the  houses  stood  in  rows); 
Another  had  seen  Sal  crying,  and  noticed  a  bruise  on  her  cheek, 
And  then  the  women  remembered  she'd  stayed  in -doors  for  a  week. 
But  at  last  the  whole  court  knew  it,  for  the  sounds  of  strife  ran  high, 
And  Sally  ran  out  all  bloody,  with  a  big  cut  over  her  eye; 
Jack  at  her  heels  came  swearing,  and  straight  at  her  throat  he  flew. 
And  beating  her  down  he  kicked  her,  splitting  her  cheek  in  two. 

Then  some  of  the  women  hissed  him,  but  he  gave  her  another  kick 
Right  in  the  breast,  and  this  time —    Faugh  !  but  it  makes  one  sick 
To  tell  of  that  deed  inhuman.     It's  common  enough,  they  say, 
And  down  in  these  courts  it  happens  pretty  well  every  day. 
Poor  Sal  was  just  like  a  dead  thing,  but  they  let  Jack  slink  away, 
And,  when  he  was  safe,  policemen  were  beckoned  to  where  she  lay. 
They  bundled  her  on  to  a  stretcher,  and  carried  her  off  to  Guy's ; 
She  was  out  in  about  a  fortnight,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  her  eyes. 

She  yearned  for  her  home  and  husband,  for  through  all  the  weary  time 
He'd  never  been  near  to  see  her  ;   she  fancied  he  feared  his  crime. 
She  had  sent  him  a  gentle  message,  saying  that  she  forgave ; 
She  worshipped  the  man,  remember — she  was  only  his  humble  slave. 
She  came  to  her  home  and  entered,  hoping  to  find  him  there ; 
And  she  found  him  there  with  another — a  woman  young  and  fair. 
She  knew  the  girl  in  a  moment — 'twas  a  white-faced,  simpering  jade 
She'd  seen  before  with  her  husband  when  the  seeds  of  strife  were  laid. 

She  looked  in  his  eyes  a  second  as  she  stood  at  the  open  door, 
Then  called  on  her  God  to  witness  he  should  see  her  face  no  more. 
One  glance  of  scorn  and  of  loathing  on  the  shameless  pair  she  hurled. 
Then  gasping  for  breath  she  staggered  out  on  the  pitiless  world.  .  .  . 
Months  slipped  away,  and  Sal  Grogan  no  more  in  the  court  was  met, 
Till  one  night  she  was  seen  near  her  father's,  talking  to  Hagan's  Bet. 
Her  figure  was  shrunk  and  wasted,  and  her  face  had  grown  so  thin 
That  the  scum  of  the  alley  saw  it,  and  hushed  their  infernal  din. 

But  right  on  the  sullen  silence  rang  a  woman's  piercing  cry, 

As  flames  from  the  crowded  houses  shot  roaring  up  in  the  sky. 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  the  flames  rose  higher  and  higher, 

And  spread  till  the  crazy  buildings  were'  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  fire. 

The  court  was  filled  in  an  instant  with  the  black  and  blinding  smoke. 

And  the  crowd  surged  down  the  entry — an  easyish  one  to  choke; 

But  high  above  all  the  uproar  Sal  heard  a  woman  shout 

That  Jack  was  drunk  in  the  building,  and  no  one  could  get  him  out. 

The  white- faced  wanton  knew  it — she'd  left  him  there  and  fled; 
"She'd   tried  to  save  him,"  she  sniveled;    "he  was  tipsy,  asleep  on 

the  bed. 
She  couldn't  help  it — she'd  tried  to — but  her  life  was  her  life,  you 

know ; 
Let  them  as  jawed  so  save  him.     Why,  it  was  death  to  go  ! " 
The  light  o'  love  spoke  truly ;   the  flames  had  spread  and  spread ; 
Who  went  up  that  burning  staircase  might  reckon  themselves  as  dead. 
Ha!   what  is  that?  -a  woman?    By  God,  it's  the  fellow's  wife! 
She  has  leaped  into  the  fiery  furnace  !     Sal  Grogan,  back  for  your  life  ! 

Too  late — she  has  gone  for  ever  up  to  an  awful  death  ; 

Men  strain  their  eyes  in  terror,  and  the  great  crowd  holds  its  breath. 

"The  roof  is  giving  and  melting."     As  they  shout  the  lead  falls  fast 

In  beads  of  the  brightest  silver,  hot  from  the  fiery  blast. 

Back  went  the  crowd  in  a  moment — it  saw  that  the  end  was  near; 

And  then  with  a  rush  ran  forward,  raising  a  deafening  cheer — 

For  down  through  the  falling  timbers,  down  through  the  smoke  and 

flame, 
Bearing  her  heavy  burden,  the  brave  Sal  Grogan  came. 

And  just  as  she  reached  the  bottom,    she  staggered,   and  moaned, 

and  fell. 
But   they  dragged  her,  scorched  and  senseless,  out  of  that  burning 

hell. 
She  had  paid  a  price  for  her  daring,  for  full  in  her  face,  poor  lass ! 
The  molten  lead  had  fallen,  and  left  it  a  scalded  mass. 
They  thought  that  she'd  die,  but  she  didn't,  for  she  lived  to  be  the 

sight— 
The  horribly  blemished  creature — you  saw  in  the  bar  lo-night. 
She's  taken  to  drink,  they  tell  me.     The  husband?    Oh,  they  say 
He  muttered  a  drunken  "damn  you!"  and  went  off  to  his  wench 

next  day. 

Oh,  who  would  shudder  or  sicken,  if  he  knew  of  the  deed  of  grace 
Enshrined  in  the  ghastly  features  of  poor  Sal  Grogan's  face ! 


Among  the  ceremonies  performed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
double  royal  marriage  at  Berlin  on  the  18th  of  last  month, 
the  "  Fackletanz,"  or  "  torch  dance,"  held  a  prominent  place. 
In  the  first  place,  the  newly-married  couples,  attended  by  all 
the  ministers,  carrying  large  wax  candles,  made  the  tour  of 
the  White  Room  in  the  Royal  Palace.  The  two  brides,  ac- 
companied by  the  Emperor,  next  went  rouna  the  room, 
similarly  attended  by  the  ministers.  Then  tours  were  made 
in  succession  by  the  two  bridegrooms  and  the  Empress,  by 
the  two  brides  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  by  the  two 
bridegrooms  and  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  by  the  brides 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  the  bridegrooms  with  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  by  the  brides  with  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Oldenburg,  by  the  bridegrooms  with  the  Crown  Princess, 
by  the  brides  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen;  anc1  so  on 
through  the  list  of  princely  guests,  the  ministers,  ..avrying" 
candles,  accompanying  each  procession. 

Occasions  of  trouble  and  adversity  do  not  m 
frail,  but  they  show  what  he  is. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


Sax  FRANCISCO,  March  14,  1S78. 
Allow  me  to  correct  a  couple  of  errors  in  last  week's  issue. 
The  Misses  S.  (not  A.)  are  the  young  ladies  who  gave  a  re- 
ception at  the  Grand.  And  the  Misses  S.  (not  D.)  were  re- 
ferred to  as  "of  California  and  Leavenworth  Streets."  In 
future  I  will  endeavor  to  write  more  clearly,  and  your  com- 
positors will,  no  doubt,  read  more  correctly ;  at  least,  I  hope 
so.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  have  to  announce  the  de- 
parture of  aver)-  honored  and  respected  gentleman,  the  more 
so  as  that  he  has  often — and  in  my  presence — been  accused 
of  being  "The  Only  Jones."  I  refer  to  my  friend  who  has 
"  attended  all  the  courts  of  Europe,"  etc.,  etc.  The  Palace  in 
particular,  and  San  Francisco  society  generally,  will  lose 
much  by  this  exit,  while  Washington  is  to  be  honored  by  the 
presence.  Two  "  Only  Jones M  identified  in  a  fortnight ! 
Who  next  will  be  accused?  The  Presidio  has,  I  hear,  the 
preponderance  of  opinion  in  its  favor — and  the  "Only'" 
dwells  within  its  walls.  I  cannot  reconcile  the  idea  of  the 
Presidio  and  the  Palace  being  one.  I  live  at  the  Palace  (the 
only  place  to  live  in  town,  Nob  Hill  excepted),  and  the  "other 
fellah  "  lives  on  the  reservation.  Surely  we  are  not  one — and 
if  we  are,  what  are  the  gossips  to  do  about  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  K.  are  shortly  to  leave  for  Europe,  I  understand ; 
Paris  will  be  their  headquarters  during  the  Exposition — as, 
indeed,  it  will  for  all  Americans  during  the  season.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.,  of  Redwood  City,  have  already  left  for  Europe, 
and  are  accompanied  by  Miss  A.  How  feels  my  young 
English  friend?  Fax,  -A,  in  company  with  his  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  is  "  off"  for  South  America.  The  "brother- 
in-law  :'  has  come  into  a  pretty  estate — valued  at  twenty-five 
millions — a  small  sum  for  South  America — only  son  and 
child,  too  !  Were  I  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  such  an  estate, 
I  would  allow  some  one  else  to  play  the  "  Only  Jones  " — no, 
I  would  not  either,  for  I  fear  that  Brown  would  get  hold  of 
it,  and  he  would-  play  the  deuce  with  my  friends,  and  sacri- 
fice his  own.  So,  for  their  sake,  I  would,  and  will,  remain  at 
my  post  Raum  has  left  for  other  climes.  The  ladies  com- 
plain that  he  did  not  call,  and  insist  that  they  would  much 
have  preferred  to  see  him  than  his  P.P.C.  Who  will  lament? 
The  "  Only "  won't.  That  a  certain  charming  young  lady 
will  cry  her  eyes  out  I  doubt  not  Is  there  no  consolation 
for  broken  hearts  !  Xone,  unless  the  broken  hearts  sympa- 
thize in  company.  Even  that  is  poor  consolation.  Mr.  T., 
of  Sulphur  Banks,  is  stopping  at  the  Palace  with  his  charm- 
ing bride.  Who  would  have  thought  that  "  Jim  "  would  ever 
marry  and  settle  down  ? — and  yet  he  has.  A  better  fellow 
never  lived,  or  a  handsomer  man,  and  if  he  would  give  up  the 
"  Banks,"  and  settle  at  the  Palace,  or  anywhere  within  a 
day's  reach  of  San  Francisco,  we  might  congratulate  our- 
selves. Next  Tuesday  another  couple  is  to  be  made  happy, 
or  unhappy,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  former,  no  doubt; 
at  least,  we  all  hope  so.  Even-thing  is  to  be  very  quiet  and 
private,  I  hear,  which  evinces  good  taste.  A  "  big  wedding  " 
is  generally  a  "big  bore."  No  wonder  so  many  fair  bride's 
faint;  no  wonder  so  many  unpleasant  and  unforeseen  events 
occur,  when  hundreds  of  curious  and  often  uninterested  per- 
sons are  allowed  to  gaze  on  at  what  really  only  interests  the 
parties  contracting.  Two  witnesses  are  all  that  are  neces- 
sary. Why  be  ridiculous,  and  have  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand ?  A  marriage  is  a  private  affair:  why  should  it  be  made 
public  ?  The  evening,  of  all  evenings,  when  the  two  should 
be  left  to  themselves  and  their  best  friends,  is  generally  spent 
in  a  public  demonstration,  as  it  were,  in  church.  And  then 
follows  a  long  line  of  "  my  best  congratulations,"  from  people 
you  care  but  little  for,  will  probably  never  see  again,  and 
whose  "best  wishes"  it  is  impossible  to  remember.  Were  I 
a  bride,  and  had  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  a  '  big  wed- 
ding,' I  would  feint  twenty-three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and  next  morning  I  would  write  a  discourse  entitled: 
"What  I  know  about  the  abomination  of  big  'weddings1 
and  subsequent  '  big  receptions.'* "  A/ox  is  generally  pretty 
shrewd,  and  needs  no  preaching  to,  however.  The  K. — H. 
wedding  is  to  be  celebrated  very  soon,  while  I  hear  that  the 
Sutter  Street  wedding  may  not  take  place  at  all.  Of  the 
many  ridiculous  reports  of  engagements  I  will  make  no  men- 
tion. Some  people  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
Miss  So-and-so  is  engaged  to  Mr.  So-and-so,  whereas  there 
is  no  real  foundation  for  such  a  report;  for  instance,  I  heard 
of  the  positive  engagement  of  a  young  lady  we  all  know  to  a 
certain  gentleman,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  not  called 
on  nor  seen  the  young  lady  for  three  weeks.  "  Mardi  Gras  " 
was  celebrated  by  a  grand  lunch  at  Mrs.  W.  T.  C.'s  on  Tay- 
lor Street.  The  most  prominent  of  our  lady  fashionables 
were  present,  attired  in  gorgeous  costumes,  conspicuous 
among  whom  were  Mrs.  L.  S.  and  her  sister  Miss  L.,  Mrs. 
H.  and  her  sister  Mrs.  T.  Mrs.  S.  (of  Sutter  Street,  between 
Leavenworth  and  Hyde)  was  acknowledged  the  handsomest 
lady  present  The  hostess  displayed  her  usual  good  taste  in 
the  arrangement  of  her  table,  which  was  almost  entirely  cov- 
ered with  full-rlowered  camellias.  The  other  floral  decora- 
tions were  elaborate  and  handsome,  and  the  entire  affair 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  Last  Saturday  afternoon  I  took  a  turn 
in  the  Park,  and  although  the  mud  and  dust  were  disagreea- 
ble, I  experienced  a  deal  of  pleasure  in  seeing  and  saluting 
so  many  of  my  friends,  who  seemed  all  together,  and  at  the 
*ame  time,  to  take  advantage  of  the  fair  weather  and  make 
up  somewhat  for  the  late  sequence  of  dull  and  dripping 
days.  The  first  person  I  noticed  in  the  crowd  was  Charley 
i_ow,  on  a  splendid  animal,  dressed  &  V Anglais,  with  top 


hat,  etc.  He  rides  well,  and  looks  better.  I  missed  his 
beautiful  compagnon^  who  rides  with  grace,  and  sits  her 
horse  with  firmness  and  ease.  "  Charley"  was  followed  by 
Ned  Hooper  (the  handsomest  man  at  the  "  German  ").  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  were  riding  together  or  not;  yet, 
notwithstanding  a  distance  of  some  ten  feet,  they  were 
speaking  to  one  another  as  though  they  were  of  the  same 
partv.  I  presume  "  Ned"  was  afraid  that  his  fractious  ani- 
mal might  hurt  the  thoroughbred,  and  consequently  kept  at 
a  respectful  distance.  A  man  who  can  not  ride  well  should 
not  ride  at  all ;  no  more  should  a  horse  that  is  unmanage- 
able be  allowed  to  enter  the  Park.  I  trust  "  Ned  "  got  home 
safe,  as  I  saw  his  would-be  compagnon  alone  a  few  minutes 
afterward.  Charley  Smith  and  Carter  Tevis  were  also  on 
horseback,  the  former  coming  home  as  the  crowd  was  going 
out,  the  latter  gazing  at  the  waves  through  a  pair  of  brand 
new  glasses,  quite  becoming,  though  somewhat  uncomforta- 
ble, I  should  think.  "  Railroad  "  Brown  and  his  daughter 
(of  the  Palace)  trotted  along  carelessly,  not  even  paying  at- 
tention to  the  numerous  "runaways"  and  "breakdowns" 
that  impeded  the  way.  The  former  guided  a  horse  I  had 
often  seen  before,  but  could  not  place — a  pretty  animal,  but 
inclined  to  move  backward,  or  not  at  all.  Balfour  and  his 
"  handsome  friend"  followed  close  behind,  the  former  salut- 
ing as  though  he  scarcely  knew  the  party  saluted,  while  the 
latter  bowed  as  though  he  not  only  was  not  acquainted  with, 
but  could  not  see,  the  party.  Of  the  equestrians,  the  most 
noticed  was  Her  British  Majesty's  Consul,  who  was  "show- 
ing off"  two  new  importations  from  Albion's  shores.  The 
heavier  one,  with  a  very  light  rider,  might  be  called  good- 
looking;  physically  he  is  superb — immense,  Brown  would 
say.  Many  were  the  questions,  "Who  is  he?"  "Who  can 
he  be?"  Mr.  Booker  will  answer  all  questions.  I  beg  to 
make  an  amendment  to  the  statement  that  the  Consul's  par- 
ty was  the  most  noticed  of  the  equestrians  ;  for  who  will  not 
agree  that  I  was  mistaken  when  that  statue  of  Peter  the 
Great  is  recalled.*  Erect,  almost  stiff,  head  backward,  chest 
forward,  moustache  a  la  Victor  Emanuel,  head  surmounted 
by  a  sealskin  cap,  short  jacket,  long  boots,  white  corduroy 
light,  very  tight  fitting)  pants,  small  cane  in  hand,  spurs, 
military  saddle  and  Mexican  stirrups,  a  fiery  steed — dost 
recognize  the  picture?  It  is  a  living  and  a  striking  one. 
What  would  "Rotten  Row"  do,  were  a  figure,  appareled 
and  equipped  in  this  style,  to  appear  within  its  limits?"  No 
wonder  there  were  so  many  runaways.  Forgetting,  of 
course,  the  above  described  apparition,  the  "  observed  of  all 
observers "  was  a  lady  (followed  by  her  groom  dressed  in 
London's  nobbiest  style.)  Her  riding  was  perfect,  faultless; 
her  horse  a  model  of  beauty  and  proportion ;  her  name  a 
mystery.  Of  the  dashing  turn-outs  there  were  more  than  I 
can  remember.  Haggin's  coach  is,  of  course,  the  attraction, 
though  it  is  far  from  being  attractive  as  regards  beauty  and 
style.  The  Coaching  Clubs  of  London  and  New  York  have 
attained  perfection.  Here  there  is  no  competition,  and  with- 
out competition  few  things  attain  perfection.  However,  San 
Francisco  can  boast  of  o7ie  coach.  I  noticed  arrayed  on  the 
seats  different  members  of  the  two  families,  and  a  few  out- 
siders. The  number  was  swelled,  however,  by  picking  up 
the  "  buggyless  '"*  on  the  road.  Bob  Graves  seems  to  be 
neglecting  his  four-in-hand,  and  was  driving  a  pair  of  hand- 
some greys.  Bob  Morrow,  forgetful  of  infidel  Overman,  was 
showing  off  his  fine  stock,  represented  by  two  fast  sorrels ; 
while  D.  O.  Mills — having  taken  precautions  against  wind 
and  dust — was  inclosed,  with  an  elderly  friend,  in  a  stylish 
coupe.  Chas.  Crocker  and  wife  sat  behind  the  fastest  and 
handsomest  horses  in  the  Park.  He  managed  to  keep  them 
just  within  the  limit  —  ten  miles  an  hour  by  the  watch.  C. 
Adolphe  Low  was  truly  and  deservedly  proud  of  his  basket- 
phaeton,  the  prettiest  and,  in  fact,  the  only  one  I  have  seen 
since  the  time  when  Mrs.  Latham  used  to  drive  her  pet 
ponies  before  a  similar  conveyance.  Young  Talbot  seemed 
forgetful  of  his  horses.  What  more  natural?  His  com- 
pagtwn  was  charming.  Bode  was  hurrying  home,  a  veiled 
and,  no  doubt,  beautiful  lady  by  his  side.  Janin,  in  a  modest 
buggy,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  time-keeper,  while  his 
fair-complexioned  friend  with  the  glasses  admired  the  ladies 
as  they  passed.  Jasper  McDonald  is  less  pretentious  than 
Mark.  Evidence :  his  turn-out  last  Saturday.  Col.  Eyre 
and  Peter  Donahue  were  out  with  their  families.  Also  Dr. 
Nuttall  in  his  family  equipage,  imported  from  Paris,  I  hear. 
The  Giffins,  the  Colemans  (of  the  Sutter  Street  mansion), 
the  Brookses,  the  Freeborns,  the  Hochkoflers,  the  Hermans 
'of  the  Palace),  and  others  were  out  e?i  famille.  Mrs.  Simp- 
son's landau,  with  coachman  in  liven",  is  very  stylish.  The 
"  good  sons  "  were  represented  by  Joe  Grant  and  Theodore 
Payne,  both  of  whom  accompanied  their  mothers.  The 
phaetons  were  not  numerous.  Mrs.  Bandeman,  in  black  vel- 
vet and  furs,  occupied  one  with  her  sister.  Mrs.  Spotts,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  a  lady  friend  occupied  another.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  to  mention  the  little  "  spaniel,"  and  consequently 
apologize.  My  friend,  the  "last  of  the  Stuarts,"  was  not  un- 
observed— far  from  it.  He  took  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 
while  all  admired  the  beauty  of  the  horses,  the  question  arose : 
Whose  are  they — Flood's  or  O'Brien's  ?  Maybe  a  present 
from  some  remnant  of  the  dynasty,  now  in  Scotland  ?  Per- 
chance a  small  testimonial  of  affection  from  Mackay,  im- 
ported from  Paris?  No  matter  whose  they  are  or  whence 
they  came,  fine  horses  they  were.  Near  the  beach,  and  just 
entering  the  Park,  I  met  my  handsome  young  English  friend 
(red  necktie  and  gray  suit — very  nobby),  not  riding  nor  driv- 
ing, but  walking  briskly,  cane  in  hand.  I  invited  him  to 
take  the  vacant  seat  in  my  buggy.  "  Really,  excuse  me,  my 
dear  fellah,"  he  replied.  "  I  much  prefer  walking,  you  know. 
Pleasant  day.  Meet  me  at  Marchand's  at  seven.  An  revoirP 
And  speaking  of  the  Park,  fast-stepping  steeds  and  runaways, 
that  was  a  sad  and  terrible  accident  that  struck  down  to  sud- 
den death  one  of  our  best  and  loveliest  young  ladies — poor 
Alice  Hyde.  Society,  of  which  she  was  once  a  bright  and 
popular  ornament,  will  not  miss  her  as  it  would  have  done 
some  years  ago.  Devotion  to  an  invalid  mother  has,  of  late, 
withdrawn  her  from  fashionable  circles  and  social  gather- 
ings, but  she  was  kindly  remembered  and  loved  by  all  who 
knew  her.  Hers  was  a  terrible  death.  Struck  by  a  runaway 
horse  in  her  last  act  of  filial  love,  in  her  endeavor  to  save 
her  loved  mothers  life  she  gave  up  her  own-  Poor  Alice 
Hyde  !  Yours,  etc  The  Oxly  Joxes. 


"  Marriage  ?      Pooh  !  don't  men-shun-it ! "  exclaimed  the 
maiden  aunt     u  Indeed  they  don't,"  replied  her  lovely  niece. 


A  HAIL-STORM  IN  VENICE, 


The  hail,  like  cannon  shot,  struck  the  sea. 
And  churned  it  white  as  a  creamy  foam ; 

Then  hail,  like  battle-shot,  struck  where  we 
Stood  looking  a-sea  from  a  sea-girt  home — 

Came  shooting  askance  as  if  shot  at  the  head ; 
Then  glass  flew  shivered,  and  men  fell  down 
And  prayed  where  they  fell,'  and  half  the  town 

Lay  riddled  and  helpless  as  if  shot  dead. 

Then  lightning  right  full  in  the  eyes!    And  then 
Fair  women  fell  down  right  flat  on  the  face, 
And  prayed  their  pitiful  Mother  with  tears, 
And  prayed  black  death  as  a  hiding-place; 

And  good  priests  prayed  for  the  sea-bound  men 
As  never  good  priests  had  prayed  for  years. 
Then  God  spake  thunder!  and  then  the  rain! 
The  high-born,  beautiful,  great,  white  rain! 
Venice,  1875.  Joaqlin  Miller. 


ABOUT  WOMEN. 


Phcebe  Couzens,  the  pretty  St.  Louis  lawyer,  lectures  on 
"Women  Without  a  Country." 

The  "flirtation  train,"  between  Boston  and  one  of  its 
suburbs,  is  the  one  on  which  school-girls  ride. 

Some  English  ladies  club  together  to  keep  a  pony  and 
phaeton,  each  using  them  on  certain  days  in  the  week. 

The  "  Turkish  braid ,!  is  the  latest  novelty  in  hair-dress- 
ing ;  but  the  Russian  girls  say  you  can't  pla-it  on  them. 

The  Greeks  are  so  courteous  that  they  speak  of  a  woman 
with  big  feet,  pug  nose,  and  a  shrill  voice  as  "a  mistake  of 
the  angels." 

Conansville,  Ont,  boasts  of  a  bride  who  was  recently  led 
to  the  altar  for  the  fourth  time,  and  who  is  not  over  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

A  Boston  lady  writes  that  the  marriage  relation  is  in  a 
crisis,  because  many  husbands  spend  their  lives  on  railroads 
and  wives  their  summers  in  the  country. 

The  ancient  Romans  never  repeated  what  was  said  at  the 
dinner  table.  Ladies  who  occasionally  invite  old  maids  to  a 
tea-party  should  cut  this  out  and  paste  it  on  the  pickle-dish. 

The  ceramic  fever  is  raging  to  such  an  extent  now  among 
women  that  a  bald-headed  man  who  fell  asleep  at  a  partv 
had  his  head  covered  with  Greek  goddesses  before  he  got 
awake. 

A  Harrisburg  paper,  answering  a  correspondent  on  a  ques- 
tion of  etiquette,  says  :  "  When  a  gentleman  and  lady  are 
walking  upon  the  street,  the  lady  should  walk  inside  of  the 
gentleman." 

"  I  suppose  you  miss  your  husband  very  much,''  he  re- 
marked to  a  charming  young  relict.  "  Miss  him !  Of  course 
I  do.  He  was  very  useful  in  attending  to  the  fire,  winding 
up  the  clock,  and  turning  out  the  gas." 

A  young  lady  had  coquetted  until  the  victim  was  com- 
pletely exhausted.  He  rose  to  go  away.  She  whispered,  as 
she  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  "  I  shall  be  at  home  next 
Sunday  evening."     "So  shall  I,"  he  replied. 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  year  comes  the  cotton  wedding," 
explains  an  exchange.  And  that  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
comes  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Sometimes  poverty 
comes,  sometimes  the  mother-in-law,  and  sometimes  twins. 

The  reappearance  of  Miss  Neilson  (says  the  London 
Truth)  is  always  pleasing.  She  is  so  pretty  that,  even  if  she 
could  not  act  well,  she  would  be  an  attraction,  for  it  is  a 
most  singular  thing  how  few  very  pretty  women  there  are  in 
the  world. 

The  Kaffirs  are  in  the  habit  of  killing  all  their  old  people 
with  religious  ceremonies.  When  an  old  lady  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed she  walks  to  the  grave,  arm  in  arm  with  her  two  oldest 
sons,  who  chant  in  a  heart-broken  voice,  "  Who  will  Kaffir 
mother  now  ? " 

"Suppose  we  pass  a  law,"  said  a  severe  father  to  his 
daughters,  "  that  no  girl  eighteen  years  old  who  can't  cook 
shall  get  married  until  she  learns  how  to  doit?"  "Why 
then  we'd  all  get  married  at  seventeen  V'  responded  the  girls 
in  a  sweet  chorus. 

He  appeared  to  be  almost  gone.  Rolling  his  eyes  toward 
the  partner  of  his  bosom  he  gasped,  "  Bury  me  'neath  the 
weeping  willow,  and  plant  a  simple  rose  above  my  head." 
"  Oh,  its  no  use,"  she  snapped  out.  "  Your  nose  would 
scorch  the  roots  ! "     He  got  well. 

The  rumor  that  Miss  Kellogg  is  engaged  to  Tom  Karl,  the 
tenor,  is,  we  hope,  untrue.  Tom  Karl  is  a  pretty  good  sort 
of  a  fellow,  and  we  should  hate  to  see  him  get  that  soprano 
disposition,  "  for  better  or  for  worse."  Better,  a  thousand 
times — but  never  mind ;  let  it  pass. 

Mrs.  Edith  Longfellow  Dana,  according  to  a  Newport 
correspondent,  attends  the  old  Trinity  Church  of  that  place 
in  the  simplest  of  cloth  costumes  and  the  most  modest  of 
cottage  bonnets,  and  charms  even  those  who  pass  her  on  the 
street  by  her  sweetness  and  simplicity. 

Very-  few  women,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  lot  of  chips  and  a 
big  apron,  can  drive  a  score  of  hens  into  four  coops.  The 
hens  will  scatter,  the  roosters  will  go  off  a  hundred  yards 
and  paw  ground,  and  the  woman,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and 
a  petticoat  in  her  hands,  looks  as  if  she  were  on  a  shoo  de 
spree. 

A  sympathetic  but  inquisitive  young  man,  who  was  visit- 
ing a  count\-  prison,  gently  asked  a  girl  prisoner  the  cause  of 
her  being  in  such  a  place.  "  Oh,"  said  she,  with  a  con- 
temptuous toss  of  her  head,  "I  stole  a  watermill,  and  got  off 
safe,  but,  like  a  fool,  I  went  back  after  the  stream  that 
turned  it,  and  was  arrested."  The  symapthetic  young  man 
left  immediately. 

The  Widow  Van  Cott  is  amiable  in  disposition.  The  ef- 
fect of  her  manners  on  the  genial  Bishop  GiL  Haven  was  to 
make  him  say  that  she  was  the  most  lovable  woman  he  had 
ever  known.  Yet  there  are  things  outrageous  enough  to 
arouse  her  indignation,  and  one  of  them  is  Col.  Bob  Inger- 
-soll's  attacks  on  her  religion.  They  were  in  Buffalo  a  few- 
days  ago,  she  plucking  souls  like  brands  from  the  burning* 
and  he  throwing  them  back  toward  the  fire.  She  spoke  of 
him  as  "a  poor,  barking  dog,"  and  he  replied  by  asking, 
"  What  would  you  think  of  me  if  I  should  retort,  using  your" 
language,  changing  only  the  sex  of  the  last  word  ? ': 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


EDNA,  THE  SLAVE, 


A  Story  of  Early  Days. 


It  was  on  our  wedding-day,  twenty-five  years  ago,  two  de- 
cades and  a  lustrum. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  by  steamer,  of  course,  in  those 
early  days,  we  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  for  then  the 
route  of  Tehuantepec  had  not  become  a  rival  to  the  Panama 
line,  and  Yanderbilt  was  only  a  coming  power. 

Stopped  a  day  at  the  Isthmus.  Enjoyed,  in  crossing,  the 
tangled  wealth  of  the  tropical  verdure,  saw  the  climbing 
vines  with  their  wreathing  blossoms,  clasping  in  their  wanton 
embrace  the  rich  foliaged  slender  drooping  trees,,  that  had 
finally  died  under  their  poisonous  kisses. 

No  jumping-jack  of  a  railroad  then,  but  honest  mules,  and 
broad:shouldered,  tangle-haired,  saddle-colored  looking  des- 
peradoes, to  bear  ourselves  and  our  baggage;  a  sail  down 
the  shallow  current  and  winding  stream  of  the  Chagres  river; 
monkeys  chattering  in  the  overhanging  trees;  altogether  a 
delightful  scene  to  us,  reared  in  the  colder  northern  clime. 
Asptnwall  was  a  quaint  and  curious  town,  such  a  result  as 
mi«ht  be  expected  when  Yankee  thrift  and  money-making 
enterprise  engrafts  itself  upon  the  dolcefar  niente. 

The  cood  ship  El  Dortido,  Captain  Gray,  bore  us  to  New 
Orleans.  We  had  traveled  there  for  a  purpose.  The  seeds 
of  Abolitionism  had  fruited  in  the  Republican  party.  We 
were  young  and  ambitious,  had  the  absurd  and  foolish  desire 
to  do  right,  looking  forward  to  a  political  career;  we  were 
weak  and  vain,  impolitic  enough  to  think  there  was  to  every 
<reat  question  a  right  side,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  be  on 
That  right  side.  We  are  wiser  now.  So  we  had  visited  the 
the  South  to  observe  for  ourselves  the  working  of  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  and  here  our  story  begins. 

We  had  stopped  at  the  old  St.  Louis  Hotel;  it  was  in  the 
French  part  of  the  town,  and  letters  introduced  us  to  the  best 
of  the  old  Creole  families,  then  in  the  pride  of  their  wealth 
and  social  position. 

Our  visit  was  a  delightful  episode  in  our  life,  a  bright  spot 
in  the  journey  along  the  rugged  highway,  with  drives  and 
dinners  that  ran  into  the  small  hours,  and  social  entertain- 
ments that  lasted  till  morning. 

One  daj  I  was  lounging  around  a  spot  that  had  for  me  a 
strong  attraction.  It  was  the  auction-house  for  slaves,  the 
pen  and  the  block,  and  around  it  hung  the  slave-traders. 

It  was  to  us,  northern  bom,  a  strange  spectacle  to  see 
long  rows  of  stalwart  men  and  women,  mothers  with  babes 
in  their  arms,  young  men  and  young  women  standing  in 
rows  for  inspection,  the  buying  planter  examining  their  teeth, 
sounding  their  lungs,  tapping  their  chests,  inquiring  of  the 
victims  the  reasons  why  they  were  sold,  their  pedigree,  birth- 
place, "health,  ages,  and  qualifications  for  labor. 

And  yet  it  was  not  altogether  a  gloomy  scene.  The  negro 
character  is  altogether  too  light,  too  careless,  to  take  a  se- 
rious view  of  life,  and  there  was  a  comical  side  to  the  long 
lines  of  joking,  laughing,  ebon-colored  Africans,  with  their 
rows  of  shining  faces  and  glistening  ivories. 

It  was  our  habit — myself  and  wife — to  go  almost  every  day 
to  the  slave  market.  We  had  struck  up  an  acquaintance 
with  the  proprietor;  we  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  auc- 
tioneer, and  all  the  negroes,  men  and  women,  knew  us;  and 
the  children,  curious,  timid  little  black  imps,  came  cautious- 
ly around  for  the  half-dimes  which  they  had  come  to  regard 
as  payment  for  their  strange  antics  and  grotesque  gymnastics. 

It  was  known  that  we  were  from  California,  and  did  not 
want  to  buy  any  "niggers."  It  was  assumed  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  we  were  fabulously  rich,  and,  if  we  pleased, 
might  purchase  all  the  darkeys  in  Louisiana,  and  yet  the  ne- 
groes often  begged  us  to  buy  them,  giving  themselves  most 
excellent  characters  as  coachmen,  gardeners,  and  servants. 

In  this  constantly  changing  mass  of  merchandise — for 
twice  each  week  there  was  a  sale-day,  and  each  day  new 
"  gangs "  were  brought  in — there  was  a  young  girL  almost 
white — modest,  we  thought,  from  her  retired  and  silent  ways, 
"a  sulky  nigger"  the  overseer  called  her.  Twice  I  had 
seen  her  put  upon  the  auction  block,  and  twice  withdrawn. 

The  planters  did  not  want  white  niggers- for  the  cotton 
field  nor  sugar  plantation,  and  she  was  too  good  looking  for 
ordinary  honest  occupation,  one  of  those  pieces  of  fancy  mer- 
chandise that  had  then,  as  times  were  hard,  but  a  limited 
number  of  purchasers. 

I  had  often  observed  my  wife,  in  a  stealthy  way,  talking 
to  this  straight-haired  octoroon  girl,  and  when  she  spoke  of 
her,  it  was  as  "  that  poor  little  brow-n  thing." 

She  was  brown  and  not  pretty,  except  a  pair  of  great 
splendid  melancholy  eyes,  in  the  depths  of  which  there 
seemed  other  depths  of  unfathomable  tears.  "  Seventeen 
years  of  age,  she  guessed,  and  from  Georgia,"  was  the  only 
account  she  gave  of  herself.  She  could  read.  This  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  slave-dealer  to  her  disparagement — but  it 
might  have  been  worse.     She  could  not  write. 

We  attended  what  was  to  be  our  last  sale,  for  we  were 
going  north.  The  usual  crowd  of  buyers,  dealers,  and  loung- 
ers crowded  around  the  auction  block.  The  quadroon  girl 
was  again  exposed  for  sale,  and  this  time  she  found  a  bidder 
in  the  person  of  a  well-dressed,  burly-sized,  red-faced  young 
man,  bedecked  with  jewelry,  a  huge  gold  chain,  diamond 
shirt-studs,  and  finger-rings;  in  his  hand  a  riding-whip,  its 
head  loaded. 

He  was  on  horseback,  having  ridden  into  the  inclosure; 
his  horse  was  flecked  with  foam  and  trembling;  his  sides 
were  bloody  from  the  rowel  of  his  spurs. 

"What  do  I  hear  for  this  likely  young  negress,  just  the 
person  for  a  gentleman's  house,  good  waitress  and  good 
blood  ?"  cried  the  auctioneer. 

The  joke  created  a  laugh  from  the  crowd;  the  girl  was 
.ashen  pale,  and  almost  fainting  with  shame. 

"  Four  hundred  dollars,"  came  from  the  horseman. 

"  Four  hundred  dollars,"  echoed  the  crier;  "  four  hundred 
dollars;  bring  more  than  that  in  Constantinople.  Five,  do  I 
hear  it  ?  Four  hundred  dollars ;  four  hundred  dollars. 
Well,  thanks.  Five  hundred  dollars,"  and  the  auctioneer 
nodded  to  some  one  in  our  vicinity*.  I  looked  around  to  see 
the  bidder. 

My  wife  was  leaning  upon  my  arm,  trembling  and  pale  as 
the  girl  upon  the  block;  it  was  her  first  attendance  at  the 
sale  of  negroes. 

"  Five  hundred  dollars;  just  the  thing  for  a  lady's  maid; 
good  hair  dresser  and  seamstress." 


"  Five  fifty,"  came  from  the  person  on  horseback. 

"  Six  fifty;  thank  you,"  and  another  acknowledgment  in  my 
direction.  "  Six  fifty,  and  worth  twice  the  money.  Six  fifty  ! 
Do  I  hear  any  more?     Six  fifty — " 

The  auctioneer  looked  to  the  horseman,  and  he  in  tum 
scanned  the  crowd  with  an  angry  stare,  to  see  who  his  com- 
petitor was. 

"  Seven  hundred  dollars,"  he  finally  said,  and  said  it  in  a 
voice  of  defiance,  as  if  intended  to  intimidate  any  other  bid- 
der. 

"  Eight  hundred  dollars."  (Another  nod.)  "  Eight  hun- 
dred; going  at  eight  hundred;  cheap  as  dirt.  Do  I  hear  any 
more  than  eight  hundred  dollars  ?  Come,  Major;  she  would 
bring  double  the  money  in  Constantinople.  Eight  hundred 
dollars." 

By  this  time  the  crowd  began  to  appreciate  the  contest 
and  enjoy  it. 

"Eight  fifty;  thank  you.  Major.  One  thousand  dollars!" 
and  again  a  more  profund  bow  in  my  direction. 

I  began  to  feel  a  lively  interest  that  the  unknown,  whoever 
it  might  be,  should  outbid  the  Major,  who  scowled  down  upon 
the  crowd  his  angry  defiance  of  the  unseen  opponent,  and 
not  less  angry  when  a  loud  laugh  arose  at  the  announcement 
of  the  last  sum. 

"  One  thousand  dollars,"  cried  the  auctioneer;  "  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  Worth  twice  the  sum  in  Constantinople.  Ma- 
jor, thank  you  again.     Ten  fifty  !    Do  I  hear " 

"  Eleven  hundred  and  fifty  !  " 

Again  the  laugh  went  up,  and  this  time  accompanied  by 
a  cheer,  as  the  discomfited  Major,  giving  the  rowels  to  his 
horse,  turned  and  galloped  from  the  inclosure. 

"  Eleven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — do  I  hear  any  more  ? 
Eleven  hundred  and  fifty — going,  eleven  fifty — going  at 
eleven  fifty — going — and  gone,  at  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  to  the  lady  from  California." 

I  turned  to  my  wife.  With  a  pale  face,  every  muscle 
fixed  and  stem,  her  hand  clenching  my  arm,  she  looked  the 
auctioneer  steadily  in  the  eye,  and  bowed  assent. 

The  crowd  fairly  broke  into  bravos  when  it  knew  the  bid- 
der. Looking  to  the  auction  stand,  the  poor  slave  girl,  who 
had  watched  the  contest  upon  which  hung  her  fate,  was  now 
lying  a  limp  bundle  of  ill -clad,  trembling  humanity  at  the 
feet  of  the  auctioneer. 

The  crowd  opened,  and  my  wife  made  her  way  to  the 
block,  from  which  the  auctioneer  was  assisting  the  poor, 
trembling  girl  to  descend.  Placing  her  arms  around  the 
frightened  child,  she  kissed  her  in  the  full  presence  of  the 
company — kissed  her  upon  the  forehead,  and  led  her  away. 

I  accepted  the  situation,  stepped  to  the  cashier's  desk,  and, 
counting  out  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  took  a  bill  of 
sale  of  the  slave  girl  Edna,  an  octoroon  aged  seventeen, 
with  full  covenants  of  warrantee  as  to  title  and  soundness. 
When  I  reached  the  inner  room,  mistress  and  slave  were 
weeping  in  each  other's  arms.  I  had  paid  the  eleven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  cheerfully,  for  it  was  our  wedding  trip. 

We  sent  Edna  to  San  Francisco  on  the  next  steamer,  in 
care  of  returning  friends,  pursued  our  trip  northward,  vis- 
ited Europe,  and  after  two  years  found  our  way  back  to  San 
Francisco.  Again  I  had  settled  down  to  the  hard  work  of 
my  profession. 

One  day,  while  busily  employed,  my  clerk  announced  "  a 
lady."  It  was  Edna,  now  nineteen,  well  and  plainly  dressed, 
rounded  and  plump  in  figure,  rosy  with  health,  her  eyes 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  but  with  no  tears  in  their  hidden 
depths. 

She  had  just  learned  of  our  return. 

"  How  was  the  mistress  ? "  Alternate  tears  "and  [smiles — 
she  had  not  forgotten,  was  not  ungrateful. 

"  Did  my  wife  want  a  maid?  "  She  turned  from  her  bag  a 
bright,  newly-minted  golden  coins  : 

"  Would  I  count  out  principal  and  interest  ? — would  I  take 
them  all  ? "  She  knew  she  was  free,  in  a  free  State ;  but  she 
was  my  wife's  slave,  would  work  for  us,  would  serve  us. 

This  money  was  the  result  of  two  years'  earnings.  She 
was  housekeeper  to  a  gentleman's  club.  She  had  nearly 
three  thousand  dollars,  honestly  earned.  From  the  pile  I 
counted  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  added  the  passage 
money,  computed  interest,  and  gave  her  a  bill  of  sale 
of  herself,  duly  executed  and  properly  witnessed,  with 
warrantee  of  title;  and,  at  her  request,  opened  for  her  a 
bank  account,  to  which  the  balance  of  her  money  was 
placed. 

And  here  the  story  might  properly  end,  only  that  it  has  a 
most  romantic  sequel. 

Some  months  passed  away,  and  there  was  sent  into  my 
office  a  card  reading : 


ALFRED  SIDNEY  SPENCER, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Following  the  card,  a  young  man,  perhaps  twenty -four 
years  of  age,  of  good  address  and  the  easy  deportment  of  a 
well-mannered  gentleman,  entered  my  private  room.  His 
object  was  to  ascertain  the  address  of  the  girl  Edna,  and  he 
then  explained  to  me  that  he  had  received  a  remittance  of 
money  from  a  colored  girl  who  was  formerly  slave  to  his 
father,  and  who  had  been  sold  from  the  plantation  some- 
thing more  than  two  years  before,  and  just  previous  to  his 
return  as  a  graduate  from  a  Northern  college.  She  had 
found  her  way  to  California. 

The  letter  containing  the  remittance  had  intimated  in  a 
brief  and  business-like  way  that  he  might  desire  to  come  to 
San  Francisco,  and  should  he  do  so,  my  name  and  address 
were  given,  as  one  who  knew  her,  if  he  should  be  curious  to 
inquire  after  his  slave-girl  playmate. 

"  This  letter,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  "  found  me  just 
admitted  to  the  bar,  after  something  more  than  two  years' 
law  reading,  supplementing  my  college  course.  Prospects 
for  a  young  lawyer  were  not  very  flattering  in  Georgia,  and, 
in  addition  to  my  desire  to  come  to  California,  I  felt  the  pre- 
monition of  failing  health — my  mother  had  recently  died  of 
consumption.  I  did  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  avail  myself 
of  her  generosity,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  earn  and  re- 
pay her  the  money  in  time." 

As  this  is  history,  and  not  romance,  I  omit  giving  in  detail 


the  career  of  young  Spencer  in  California.  It  was  not  in 
any  respect  a  serious  departure  from  the  line  of  moral  con- 
duct inspired  by  his  education.  He  was  admitted  to  the  roll 
of  attorneys  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  bar,  and  for  two  or  three  years  enjoyed 
a  lucrative  practice  and  good  standing  in  his  profession. 
He  was  of  delicate  health,  and  ere  long  I  missed  him  from 
the  courts :  his  friends,  of  whom  he  had  many,  won  by  his 
honorable  conduct,  informed  me  of  his  continually  increas- 
ing ill  health. 

I  saw-  Edna  from  time  to  time,  as  I  continued  to  manage 
her  affairs.  Under  my  advice,  she  had  purchased  certain 
real  estate.  It  was  increasing  in  value,  and  Edna  was  be- 
coming a  woman  of  substantial  means.  From  her  I  learned 
that  Spencer  was  a  member  of  the  club  for  whom  she  was 
acting  as  housekeeper  and*  general  manager.  Then  she  in- 
formed me  that,  owing  to  Spencers  declining  health,  she 
had  given  up  her  larger  house,  and  had  taken  a  smaller  cot- 
tage, where  she  might  give  him  a  more  undivided  attention. 
This  cottage  she  had  purchased  and  furnished  in  a  luxurious 
manner. 

The  day  was  fixed  upon  for  moving  into  the  new  house,  at 
which  time  Edna  said  they  were  to  have  a  house-warming, 
to  which  I  was  invited,  and  "  would  I  bring  my  wife  to  see 
their  new  home?" 

So  at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening  we  repaired  to  No. 

Street,  as  pretty  a  home  as  San  Francisco  furnished  in 

those  early  days.  Edna  greeted  our  arrival  with  a  warm 
welcome.  "Would  I  see  Mr^Spencer  in  his  room,  and 
would  my  wife  allow  herself  to  be  entertained  while  I  was 
thus  engaged  ? "  I  went  to  a  cosy  room  upon  the  sunny  side 
of  the  cottage,  overlooking  a  pretty  garden,  filled  with  what 
was  then  somewhat  rare,  a  variety  of  beautiful  flowers. 

Spencer  gave  me  the  sad  welcoming  smile  of  an  invalid, 
an  easy  chair,  a  good  cigar,  and  asked  of  me  the  indulgence 
to  listen  to  him. 

"  I  do  not  ask  your  advice,"  said  he,  "  I  tell  you  my  reso- 
lution. I  know  your  kindness  to  the  slave-girl,  and  you 
know,  or  may  guess  my  relations  to  her ;  I  have  been  edu- 
cated in  all  the  color  prejudices  of  the  master  to  the  slave. 
My  mother  died.  My  father  failed,  and  shortly  thereafter 
died.  The  sale  of  Edna  was  one  of  the  necessities  of  my 
fathers  position,  the  cloud  of  ruin  was  bursting  upon  us. 
The  opportunity  to  come  to  California  was  a  God-send.  I 
came  with  Edna's  money.  I  have  been  aided  by  her  here. 
I  have  been  able  to  pay  my  money  obligations  to  her,  but  not 
the  love  and  kindness  that  has  so  far  saved  my  life  and  made 
it  a  happy  one. 

"  This  other  debt  I  am  going  to  pay  to-night. 

"  In  an  hour  a  clergyman  will  unite  me  in  marriage  to  this 
woman  who  has  been  the  good  angel  of  my  life.  She  was 
my  equal  as  a  playmate  in  childhood.  I  could  take  favors 
from  her  in  my  manhood.  She  is  more  than  my  equal  in 
every  generous  and  noble  quality  of  the  heart.  To-night  I 
propose  to  give  her  the  only  thing  I  have  yet  withheld,  the 
right  to  bear  my  name,  to  be  called  my  wife,  and  myself  to 
become  in  law  as  I  am  in  love  the  father  of  our  child.  We 
ask  you  and  your  wife  to  become  the  witnesses  of  our  mar- 
riage.    Will  you  add  this  to  all  your  other  favors?  " 

The  ceremony  was  performed.  Between  the  man  and  wo- 
man whom  the  priest  made  one  there  stood  up,  in  all  her  little 
womanly  dignity,  a  lisping,  toddling,  flaxen-headed,  blue- 
eyed,  two-year  old  baby-girl,  holding  each  by  the  hand.  The 
ceremony  was  a  double  sacrament. 

We  kept  the  secret ;  although  he  did  not  exact  it,  Edna 
did.  There  was  no  license  of  marriage  required  in  those 
early  days ;  no  publication  followed. 

Shortly  thereafter  Spencer  died,  and  the  will  gave  all  real 
and  personal  property  "  to  my  beloved  wife,  Edna." 

A  few  weeks  thereafter  a  wealthy  client  consulted  me  upon 
the  adoption  of  a  child. 

It  was  Edna's  child — the  child,  he  said,  of  an  octoroon 
woman,  but  a  beautiful  little  girl  to  whom  his  wife  had  been 
greatly  attracted,  but  did  not  know  that  it  had  any  colored 
blood  in  its  veins. 

The  papers  were  duly  executed.  The  order  of  the  court 
was  made,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  little  one  duly  trans- 
ferred from  the  mother  to  the  new  parent. 

It  was  understood  that  the  mother  should  renounce  the 
child  altogether,  and  should  never  disclose  its  relationship  to 
her.  In  the  final  procedings  Edna  explained,  with  tears,  her 
resolution  to  Dart  with  the  baby  that  it  might  be  brought  up 
as  a  white  child. 

She  parted  from  it  in  my  office,  where  I  left  her,  going  my- 
self to  the  court  to  file  the  documents,  the  gentleman  taking 
the  child  away  in  his  carriage  to  her  new  home  and  new 
mother.  Returning,  I  found  Edna  upon  the  floor  in  the  utter 
abandonment  of  a  grief  that  till  now  had  not  given  way. 

One  day,  not  long  thereafter,  passing  Portsmouth  Square, 
I  saw  a  veiled  woman  weeping,  and  heard  her  sobs  as  she 
gazed  through  the  iron  railing  upon  a  flaxen-headed,  blue- 
eyed  child  at  play  upon  the  grass,  attended  by  its  nurse. 

Years  passed  along.  The  mother,  true  to  her  stem  resolve 
bom  of  parental  love,  has  never  made  known  her  relation  to 
the  child.  During  one  of  her  infantile  diseases  she  had  ap- 
plied for,  and  obtained  the  post  of,  hired  nurse,  and  won  the 
new  mother's  gratitude  by  her  tender  devotion  to  the  child. 

Later,  that  terrible  disease,  the  typhoid  fever,  seized  upon 
the  young  and  beautiful  girl ;  and  again  the  mother  sought 
the  part  of  nurse.  Recalling  to  the  lady  that  she  had  once 
before  nursed  the  young  lady  when  she  was  but  a  child,  her 
sen-ices  were  gratefully  accepted  in  memory  of  her  former 
kindness,  and  again  she  waved  away  the  shadow  of  the 
angel  of  death  as  it  hovered  over  her  loved  one. 

Edna,  industrious,  economical,  her  savings  carefully  in- 
vested in  city  property,  country  lands,  and  government 
bonds,  became  a  woman  of  large  wealth.  Her  \Till  bequeath- 
ing it  to  this  child  is  duly  executed,  arid  with  deeds  and 
bonds,  and  jewels  of  rare  value,  is  now  laid  away  in  one  of 
the  Safe  Deposit  vaults  awaiting  the  mother's  death. 

Among  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  girls  who,  a  few 
evenings  since,  danced  the  stately  minuet  and  the  german, 
we  saw  Edna's  daughter,  her  adopted  parents  looking  upon 
her  with  loving  pride  as  she  was  whirled  in  the  graceful 
waltz,  her  lithe  and  willowy  form  encircled  by  the  arm  of  one 
of  our  most  honorable  and  promising  young  gentlemtrt>  who 
holds  her  plighted  troth  to  become  his  wife. 

The  father  and  I  exchanged  knowing  smile,  as 
pair  swept  by.  %   ' 
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George  Eliot  writes  only  from  forty  to  sixty  lines  a  day. 


Torgueneifj  the  famous  Russian  novelist,  lias  undertaken 
to  edita  new  series  of  letters  by  Puskin,  the  poet,  and  chiefly 
addressed  to  his  betrothed  in  1830  and  1831. 

Professor  H.  J.  Child,  of  Harvard  College,  is  preparing  a 
new  edition  of  his  English  and  Scottish  ballads,  which  ap- 
peared in  eight  volumes  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Bret  Harte  has  dedicated  his  Story  of  a  Mine,  just  pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  to  Udo  Beachvogel, 
whose  translations  have  introduced  him  to  the  favor  of  Ger- 
man readers. 


As  a  choice  volume  of  light  and  interesting  reading  we 
recommend  a  new  dictionary  of  the  Yaghan  language,  spoken 
by  the  natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  which  will  contain  15,000 
words,  now  in  preparation  by  Rev.  T.  Bridges. 


Professor  H.  H.  Boyesen,  of  Cornell  University,  has  in 
preparation  a  commentary  on  Faust,  with  chapters  on 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Lessing,  for  use  in  colleges,  which 
promises  to  be  of  value  also  for  independent  students  of  Ger- 
man literature. 


Among  the  books  which  have  sold  to  the  extent  of  100,000 
copies  and  upward  may  be  named  Buuyau's  Pilgi-ims  Pro- 
gress, Combe  s  Constitution  of  Man,  Doddridge's  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion,  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest,  and  Mrs.  Stowe's 
C'uete  Tottts  Cabin. 


].  W.  Bouton  has  in  press  a  new  edition  of  Higgins'  Aiia- 
catypst's,  an  attempt  to  draw  aside  the  veil  of  the  saitic  Isis, 
or  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  language,  nations,  and  relig- 
ions, of  which  there  now  exists  only  the  edition  of  1S30, 
which  is  very  expensive. 

Longfellow's  "Song  of  Home,"  first  published  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  for  February,  and  which  has  gone  the  rounds  of 
the  American  press,  has  already  been  set  to  music  in  London 
by  Barnett,  the  eminent  English  composer,  and  sung  by  Sims 
Reeves,  the  distinguished  tenor,  with  great  applause. 


SCRAPS  OF  EARLY  HISTORY.— Ill, 


By  John  Nugent. 


The  success  of  The  J Vorld  and  Mayfair  has  stimulated 
greatly  the  production  of  the  classes  of  literature  which  they 
provide,  and  a  new  weekly  of  like  character  is  to  be  issued 
immediately,  under  the  name  of  Society :  a  Journal  of  Gen- 
eral Literature  for  the  Upper  and  Middle  Classes. 


A  volume  just  published  in  London  is  The  Economy  of 
Consumption;  an  Omitted  Chapter  of  Political  Economy,  by 
R.  S.  Moffat,  a  book  with  reference  to  the  questions  of  com- 
mercial crises  and  the  policy  of  trades  unions,  and  with  re- 
views of  the  theories  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  J.  S.  Mill, 
Fawcett,  etc. 


The  Recollections  of  Madame  Yigee  le  Brun,  the  French 
painter,  has  been  translated  by  Miss  Carnes,  a  New  York 
lady  residing  in  Paris,  and  will  shortly  be  published  in  this 
country.  Madame  le  Brun,  who  was  born  in  1755  and  lived 
till  1842,  gives  in  her  memoirs  many  interesting  reminis- 
cences and  anecdotes. 


Max  Muller  is  delighted  with  a  work  on  the  Origin  of 
Language,by  Ludwig  Noire,  in  which  the  latter  teaches  that, 
when  our  senses  are  excited  and  the  muscles  hard  at  work, 
we  feel  a  kind  of  relief  in  uttering  words,  as  when  peasants 
thrash,  or  soldiers  march,  or  women  spin,  or  sailors  row. 
Sounds,  he  says,  when  originally  uttered  in  that  way,  become 
words  for  conventional  ideas. 


The  Princess  Belgiojoso,  a  lady  of  eminent  talent,  who 
during  her  life  was  actively  connected  with  events  in  Italy, 
has  left  A  History  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  an  excellent  book, 
to  which  the  death  of  the  King  of  Italy  gives  a  peculiar  in- 
terest. This  work  is  full  of  the  most  curious  details  and  the 
most  judicious  observations  upon  the  men  who  have  made 
their  mark  upon  the  history  of  Italy,  and  whom  the  illus- 
trious authoress  judges  with  that  liberal  spirit  which  gives 
such  a  decided  direction  to  all  her  writings. 


BOOKS    OF  THE  WEEK. 

Author.  -  _       Title.  Publisher.     Price. 

Fag-ends  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy (Lee)  $4  oo 

Martin  (Theo.).  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iii (D.  A,)  2  00 

Beecher  (Ed.),  Scriptural  Retribution (D.  A.)  1  25 

Taylor  (B.  F.).  Between  the  Gates (S.  C  *  '•.)  1  50 

Mart  (Sir  T.  E.),  Democracy  in  Europe,  2  vols (W.  J.  W.i  5  00 

McKnight  (D.  A.).  The  Electoral  System  of  the  United  States.  .(J.  B.  L.)  3  00 

Blackie  (J-  $.),  Natural  History-  of  Atheism (S.  A.)  1  50 

Gardner  (C  E.),  Terrace  Roses,  a  romance (Carlctcn)  1  50 

Nicholson  (H.  A.),  Ancient  Life-History  of  the  Earth (D.  A.)  2  00 

Hincley  (Thomas).  Physiography (D.  A.)  2  50 

Chamfrey  (L.  W.),  Bourbon  Lilies,  a  Story  of  Artistic  Life.  .(L.  B.  &  Co.)  1  25 

Abncy  (W.  W\).  Photography (D.  A.)  1  50 

The  Earlier  Poems  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Browning (Miller)  1  25 

Clark  0-  E-),  How  to  Find  the  Stars (L.  B.  ^  Co.)  50 

Cook  (J°=>epn).  Orthodoxy (J.  B.  &  Co.)  1  50 
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Lenten  Mosaics (Paul)  75 
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Ha?-«  (Bret),  Story  of  a  Mine (Osgood)  1  00 

-Iilis(3.  M.),  Palm  Branches 75 

■f  Song 1  50 


On  a  rainy  day  in  the  winter  of  iS5o-'5r  (I  forget  the 
month  1,  1  was  standing  in  the  window  of  the  editorial  room 
of  the  old  Herald  office,  facing  on  Montgomery  Street,  in 
Sherman  &  Ruckles'brick  building,  near  thecorner  of  Clay. 
Hayden  &  .Mudge,  1  remember,  had  an  office  in  the  Herald 
building,  and  Kcndig  .$:  Wainwright  (James  E_  YVainwright, 
who  afterward  died  in  China  and  Benjamin  Kendig,  for- 
merly of  New  Orleans  I  were  my  next  door  neighbors  on  the 
north.  You  may  remember  they  had  a  long  wooden  one- 
story  building,  where  they  stored  their  goods  and  held  their 
auction  sales.  Edward  Tobey,  who  was  afterward  my  book- 
keeper, was  their  chief  clerk  at  the  time.  Some  time  after  he 
killed  Doctor  Crane  in  a  duel  (they  had  quarreled  about 
some  trumpery  money  matter).  They  fought  -with  dueling 
pistols,  and  Crane  was  shot  in  the  abdomen — abnost  always 
a  fatal  wound.  Tobey  left  shortly  afterward  for  New  Orleans3 
married,  and  was  a  prosperous  business  man  when  I  saw 
him  there  last.  Naglce'sbank  was  nearly  opposite,  at  what 
was  then  2S0  Montgomery  Street.  Merchant  Street  had  not 
yet  been  fully  opened.  Further  down,  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Montgomery  and  Washington  Streets,  was  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Burgoyne  &  Co.,  John  V.  Plume  being  the  man- 
ager. Montgomery  Block  was  not,  and  the  only  brick  build 
ing  I  remember  north  of  Washington  Street,  was  Joe  Bidle- 
man's,  between  Washington  and  Jackson,,  where  Frank's 
Restaurant  now  stands. 

But,  on  that  rainy  day,  looking  out  of  the  window  of  the 
Herald  office,  I  saw  a  man  riding  past,  enveloped  in  a  sol- 
dier's gray  overcoat,  the  collar  drawn  high  up  round  his  face, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  and  casting  sus- 
picious glances  on  both  sides  as  he  rode.  Muffled  as  he  was, 
1  had  no  difficult)"  in  recognising  him  as  John  Gordon,  whom 
I  had  iirst  met  at  El  Paso,  in  September,  1849,  a  man  with  a 
history  singularly  strange  and  eventful,  and  whose  adven- 
tures would  fill  a  volume.  As  I  afterward  learned,  he  had 
broken  jail  at  San  Jose  the  night  previous  to  his  appearance 
on  Montgomery  Street,  having  been  convicted  of  horse-steal- 
ing, and  sentenced  by  Judge  John  H.  Watson,  District 
Judge,  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  This  was  before  the 
days  of  State  prison,  when  B.  .R.  Buckalev.,  one  of  the 
strangest  and  most  eccentric  beings  that  ever  came  to  this 
coast,  presented  San  Ouentin  to  the  State  as  the  site  for  a 
Penitentiary.  The  county  jail  at  San  Jose  was  constructed  of 
adobe  and  wood,  and  was  as  much  a  restraint  upon  John 
Gordon  as  the  film  of  the  gossamer  would  be  as  a  cage  for 
the  bald  eagle.  It  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  him 
to  find  a  horse,  and,  coming  to  San  Francisco,  the  first  place 
he  visited  after  night  fell,  was  the  Sheriff's  office,  where  he 
found  Colonel  Hays,  then  Sheriff,- and  Major  Caperton,  his 
principal  deputy.  They  had  seen  him  last  at  Tucson,  then  in 
Sonora,  now  in  Arizona.  He  remained  in  the  city  that  night, 
and  before  morning  he  had  departed,  nobody  knew  whither. 
Of  Judge  Watson,  by  whom  he  was  sentenced,  I  shall  have 
much  to  say  presently,  but  Gordon  claims  my  iirst  attention. 
I  have  said  I  first  met  him  at  El  Paso.  While  there,  we 
camped  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  m  the  neigh- 
borhood of  what  was  called  Coons'  Ranch.  Coons  was  a 
Missourian,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  George  Derby,  the  widow  of 
"■John  Phoenix,"  of  notable  memory.  He  owned,  at  that 
time,  a  large  store  and  warehouse,  the  resort  of  all  who  were 
on  their  pilgrimage  to  California.  Every  morning  we  crossed 
over  to  the  old  Mexican  town  of  El  Paso,  making  our  horses 
swim  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  mounting 
on  the  other  side,  ride  into  town,  where  we  generally  spent 
the  day.  We  were  treated  by  the  wealthier  Mexicans  with 
profuse  hospitality;  dinner  and  dancing  parties  were  almost 
of  nightly  occurrence,  and  nothing  was  left  undone  to  render 
our  stay  agreeable. 

Of  course,  after  a  three  months'  march — for  we  had  de- 
layed all  that  time  on  the  way — everybody  was  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  haunts  of  civilized  beings;  all  were  in  exuberant 
health  and  spirits,  and  many  a  mad  frolic  was  indulged  in. 
1  have  seen  Skelly,  a  staid  sober  fellow  in  the  woods,  and 
one  of  the  best  woodsmen  and  trailers  that  ever  followed  a 
moccasin  track,  with  Bob  Hays,  the  colonel's  brother,  and 
Ab  Cage,  a  rollicking  cousin  of  his,  ride  full  tilt  through  the 
street  and  dash  into  a  barroom  without  drawing  rein.  But 
during  our  whole  stay  of  nearly  five  weeks  at  EJ  Paso,  never 
did  1  hear  an  angry  word  spoken  or  see  a  blow  struck. 
Skelly  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Mexicans,  and  any  es- 
capade in  which  he  participated  was  thought  by  them  to  be 
eminently  the  proper  thing.  I  have  never  seen  him  since 
leaving  El  Paso,  but  occasionally  heard  of  hi_m  as  taking 
desperate  chances  in  carrying  the  mails  between  El  Paso  and 
San  Antonio  when  the  route  swarmed  with  murderous  Co- 
Tnanches,  and  Lipans  still  more  treacherous  and  deadly.  It 
is  not  unlikely  he  lost  his  scalp  at  last  in  some  of  those  dar- 
ing ventures.  He  was  an  excellent  companion,  and  as  we  rode 
side  by  side  days  together,  he  beguiled  forme  many  a  weary 
hour  on  a  hot  and  dusty  march,  relating  numerous  wild  ad- 
ventures in  his  stormy  career  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
Ab  Cage  came  out  to  California  in  early  times,  but  did  not 
remain  long.  He  returned  to  Tennessee,  and,  al  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  raised  a  troop  of  horse — all  hard 
riders  like  himself — and  came  out  of  the  struggle  having  won 
great  distinction  for  gallantry  and  good  conduct.  Bob  Hays, 
a  man  of  great  promise,  died  young  in  California.  He 
was  like  all  his  family,  a  thoroughly  brave  and  honorable 
man.  One  little  anecdote  told  of  him  will  illustrate  the  free 
and  easy  manner  in  which  negotiations  concerning  transfers 
of  property  were  conducted  in  the  early  days  in  California. 
Bob,  who  had  been  up  late  the  night  before,  was  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair  on  the  steps  of  the  American  Exchange  in  San- 
some  Street — then  Wilson's  Exchange  (it Was  kept  by  Zeke 
Wilson,  and  well  kept)— -and  was  in  a  contemplative  mood, 
and  a  little  drowsy.  He  had  recently  lost  a  favorite  horse, 
and  the  thing  troubled  him.  Suddenly  he  looked  up  and  saw 
a  man  riding  a  horse  up  Sansome  Street  that  looked  marvel- 
ously  like  his  lost  favorite.  He  sprang  up  and  called  out  to 
the  rider:  "  Bring  back  that  horse.  Come  back  here  ! "  The 
man  looked  round,  paid  no  attention,  but  went  on,  and  Bob 
again  called  out:  "Come  back  with  that  horse  !"  In  vain. 
Drawing  his  revolver  he  blazed  away  at  the  retreating  figure 
three  times.  At  this  the  horseman,  hearing  the  bullets 
whistling  in  uncomfortable  proximity  to  his  ears,  and  dread- 
ing a  perhaps  more  fatal  continuance  of  the  fusillade,  turned 


his  horse's  head  and  rode  rapidly  back  to  where  Bob  was, 
by  this  time,  standing  on  the  sidewalk.  Coming  up,  pale 
with  fright  and  rage,  he  asked  what  the  particularly  hot 
southern  climate  Hays  meant  by  firing  at  him  in  that  way. 
Bob  made  no  answer,  but  leisurely  walked  round  the  horse, 
examining  its  points,  looking  into  its  eyes,  holding  up  its 
mane  and  the  tail,  feeling  its  legs;  and  then,  taking  his  stand 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  looking  the  whole  horse  over  coolly 
and  deliberately,  he  said:  " Stranger,  1  beg  your  pardon — 
that  is  not  my  horse;"  and  turning  on  his  heel,  he  walked  up 
the  steps  to  his  arm-chair,  and,  altogether  ignoring  the  pres- 
ence of  the  indignant  owner  of  the  horse,  calmly  took  up  the 
thread  of  his  previous  contemplations  where  it  had  been 
broken  off.  He  was  satisfied.  He  had  thought  his  horse 
was  being  taken  oft".  He  called  upon  the  supposed  thief  for 
restoration.  No  response  forthcoming,  he  brought  him  to 
with  several  discharges  from  his  revolver.  On  a  dispassion- 
ate examination  of  the  animal,  he  became  convinced  he  was 
mistaken.  He  made  an  apology  for  the  slight  inconvenience 
he  had  caused,  and  his  conscience  was  easy.  He  never 
dreamed  the  man  could,  after  that,  harbor  any  unpleasant 
feeling  about  such  a  trifle,  and  he  returned  to  the  resumption 
of  his  previous  reflections,  without  a  single  retrospective 
thought  about  the  incident  of  the  horse. 

But,  you  may  say,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  John  Gor- 
don ?  I  will  tell  you.  As  there  was  a  large  emigration  by 
the  southern  route  and  there  were  no  troops  available  for  its 
protection,  Colonel  Hays  was  commissioned  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  to  make  a  convention  with  the  Apaches 
whenever  he  should  come  into  their  vicinity  on  his  trip. 
They  had  become  exceedingly  troublesome,  attacking  small 
parties  of  wayfarers,  and  some  weeks  before  our  arrival  at 
El  I'aso  they  had  a  fight  with  a  squadron  of  the  First  Dra- 
goons, under  Major  Steen,  a  short  distance  from  Doiiana, 
in  which  that  gallant  officer  had  nearly  lost  his  life,  having 
been  shot  through  the  body.  Our  animals  being  full)-  re- 
cruited, and  having  replenished  our  stores  for  the  journey, 
and  completed  our  other  arrangements,  Hays  cast  about  for 
some  fit  person  to  bring  the  Apaches  into  camp  for  a  talk. 
He  found  exactly  the  man  for  his  purpose.  There  was  at 
that  time  staying  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso,  in  concealment 
from  the  authorities,  a  young  Englishman,  named  John  Gor- 
don, who  some  years  previously  had  killed  a  resident  of  the 
town,  and  who,  while  in  prison  awaiting  his  trial,  had  broken 
jail,  and  traveling  up  the  river  had  been  captured  by  the 
Apaches,  whose  predator)'  bands  were  always  hovering  in 
the  vicinity.  He  had  come  to  America  when  quite  young  as 
a  sailor  before  the  mast  on  board  an  English  ship,  and  de- 
serting while  in  port,  had  drifted  west;  and  during  the  Mex- 
ican war  had  fallen  in  with  Doniphan  and  joined  his  com- 
mand. After  his  capture  by  the  Apaches  he  joined  them  in 
their  raids,  was  adopted  into  their  tribe,  and  led  them  in 
their  most  desperate  fights.  He  had  one  wife  among  them, 
if  not  more,  and  at  the  time  I  first  met  him  had  resided  with 
them  four  years.  Occasionally  leaving  the  band  to  which  he 
was  attached  he  would  come  into  El  Paso  at  night,  and  al- 
though he  kept  shy  of  the  law  officers,  his  presence  was 
known  to  all  the  Americans  in  and  around  the  town.  He 
was  about  five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches  in  height,  robust  in 
frame,  and  wonderfully  modeled  for  strength  and  muscular 
activity,  while  in  endurance  he  excelled  any  white  man  or 
Indian  I  ever  met.  Light  haired  and  blue  eyed,  his  face  was 
colorless  as  to  blood,  but  embrowned  by  ye*ars  of  exposure 
to  the  weather.  Such  was  the  man  who  was  one  night  intro- 
duced to  Colonel  Hays  and  myself  in  the  store  attached  to 
Coons'  ranch.  He  was  taciturn  at  first,  but  a  bargain  was 
soon  struck,  and  he  was  formally  employed  to  go  out  among 
the  Apaches  and  bring  them  in  for  a  parley.  Our  party  was  to 
wait  for  him  at  the  base  of  the  Picacho,  a  tall,  conical  moun- 
tain, which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  and  can  be  seen  at 
a  great  distance.  He  was  to  repair  to  the  camp  there  on  a 
certain  day  and  report  progress.  That  night  it  was  likewise 
arranged  that  he  should  conduct  me  to  a  certain  silver  and 
copper  mine  in  the  heart  of  the  Apache  country  which  I  was 
most  anxious  to  visit.  Ten  years  previously  the  place  had 
been  the  scene  of  a  great  massacre  of  Mexican  miners  by  the 
Apaches,  and  it  had  a  romantic  interest  for  me.  Gordon 
was  wame'd  by  Kentucky  Smith  and  Henry  Cuniffe,  two 
noted  frontiersmen,  and,  even  among  the  people  of  the 
frontiers  of  New  Mexico  and  Chihuahua,  remarkable  for 
their  cool  and  desperate  courage,  that  if  anything  happened 
to  me  on  the  excursion  he  had  better  never  come  within  the 
reach  of  their  arms.  He  replied  with  a  quiet  smile  that  he 
had  killed  many  a  Mexican  in  revenge  for  some  great  injury 
done  to  him,  but  that  he  had  never  killed  an  American ;  and 
that  they  might  rest  easy,  he  would  be  answerable  for  my 
life.  Cuniffe  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1853  with  a  band  of 
sheep  from  New  Mexico,  and  was  employed  for  a  year  and 
a  half  as  Inspector  of  Customs  under  Major  Hammond, 
when  that  gentleman  was  Collector  of  the  Port.  Gordon 
left  that  night,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  him  at  El  Paso. 
Those  who  knew  him  well  told  us  that  although  lawless  and 
desperate,  he  was  never  known  to  break  a  promise,  and  his 
fidelity  to  those  who  trusted  him  was  beyond  question.  As 
we  subsequently  learned,  he  left  that  night  for  the  camp  of 
the  Apaches.  Two  or  three  days  afterward  we  broke  camp 
and  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Dofiana,  where  we  halted  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  were  the  guests  of  Major  Steen,  command- 
ing a  small  force  of  the  First  Dragoons,  and  who,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  had  been  badly  wounded  some  time  before  in 
an  Apache  fight.  He  succeeded  in  putting  the  Indians  to 
flight,  but  just  as  they  were  dispersing  the  Major  was  shot 
through  and  through  by  the  leader,  a  white  man.  From  his 
description  of  this  leader  we  had^no  doubt  it  was  Gordon  ; 
and  he  afterward  confessed  to  me  that  he  had  fired  "the 
shot.  The  Major  had  a  constitution  hardened  by  a  frontier 
life  extending  over  nearly  thirty1  years,  and  when  we  met 
him  at  Dofiana  he  was  already  convalescent.  Leaving  that 
place,  which  was  then  but  a  cluster  of  adobe  huts  with  a  few 
comfortable  dwellings,  we  traveled  up  the  Rio  Grande, 
crossed  it  at  a  little  place  called  San  Diego ;  and  striking 
Cook's  trail,  we  journeyed  on  toward  the  rendezvous  with 
Gordon  at  the  base  of  the  Picacho. 

A  drenching  rain  was  falling  on  our  camp  as  dusk  was  set- 
ring  in  on  the  evening  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting, 
when  Gordon  was  seen  slowly  approaching  through  a  gorge 
that  ran  up  into  the  side  of  the  mountain.  His  rifle  was 
conveniently  slung  at  his  saddle-bow;  a  sharp,  vicious-look- 
ing, dagger-shaped  knife  and  a  Colt's  revolver  completed 
his  equipment,  and  an  eagle's  feather  ornamented  his  hat. 
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He  was  soon  seated  at  the  camp-fire  partaking  of  our  sup- 
per, but  never  once  alluding  to  the  subject  of  his  mission. 
After  supper  he  took  the  Colonel  aside  and  informed  him 
that  he  had  been  among  the  Indians,  and  that  the  chiefs  had 
consented  to  give  him  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  a  parley 
three  or  four  days'  march  further  on  to  the  west  of  the  camp, 
at  the  southern  base  of -a  large  mountain  which  we  then 
thought  was  that  designated  by  Cook  Mount  Graham,  but  of 
the  identity  of  which  with  Cook's  Mount  Graham  I  have 
since  entertained  some  doubt,  although  it  certainly  corre- 
sponded with  the  description  in  all  essential  particulars.  At 
the  crossing  of  the  Rio  Grade  a  number  of  Calfornia-bound 
emigrants  had  attached  themselves  to  the  party  of  Colonel 
Hays  for  companionship,  guidance,  and  protection  under 
such  a  renowned  campaigner  and  Indian  fighter;  and  as  we 
were  now  in  an  Indian  country  he  established  strict  disci- 
pline. A  number  were  detailed  for  guard  duty  every  night, 
and  the  animals  were  closely  herded  during  the  day.  The 
night  of  Gordon's  arrival  was  my  first  night  on  guard ;  and  I 
remember  a  feeling  of  nervousness  came  over  me  as  I  walked 
as  noiselessly  as  possible  to  and  fro  in  the  black  darkness,  the 
rain  plashing  in  my  face,  while  I  listened  in  the  intervals  of 
the  soughing  of  the  wind,  as  it  came  careering  down  the  de- 
files of  the  Picacho,  for  the  slightest  sound  that  would  indi- 
cate the  approach  of  a  crouching  foe.  At  that  time  I  had 
not  the  confidence  in  Gordon  I  afterward  learned  to  repose 
in  him,  and  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  there  might  not  be 
some  Indians  lurking  in  the  neighborhood  to  stampede  and 
carry  off  our  animals  under  cover  of  the  darkness  and  the 
storm.  But  the  night  passed  free  from  alarm,  and  two  days 
after  we  broke  camp  and  turned  our  faces  toward  the  place 
where  we  were  to  meet  the  Indians. 

Among  those  who  joined  Hays  were  many  afterward  well 
known  in  California.  Among  them  Captain  Halley,  of  San 
Joaquin  County,  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  1863;  he 
was  a  wealthy  stock-raiser.  Doctor  Thomas,  of  Georgia, 
called  "the  long  Doctor  ;"  he  was  six  feet  five,  and  as  lank 
as  a  "shotten  hering,"  an  excellent  doctor  and  a  good  man; 
he  was  once  a  member  of  the  Assembly  from  San  Joaquin, 
and  was  esteemed  by  all  for  his  many  excellent  qualities ;  he 
belonged  to  a  New  York  company,  but  joined  our  mess  some 
days  before  we  reached  Tucson.  Bob  McCall,  who  was  rid- 
dled with  bullets  in  one  of  the  fights  of  the  Savage  Company 
in  Virginia  City;  he  saved  his  life  by  rolling  over,  wounded 
as  he  was,  into  a  shallow  shaft.  George  Douglass,  now  of 
San  Joaquin,  brother  of  Dave  Douglass,  formerly  United 
States  Marshal.  Nat.  Vise,  "the  bear-hunter"  and  founder 
of  the  town  of  Visalia,  a  very  remarkable  man  ;  he  and  old 
Aleck,  another  hunter  from  Suisun,  used  to  supply  the  San 
Francisco  market  early  in  1850  with  bear  and  dear  meat. 
Elk  and  antelope  abounded  in  the  hills,  and  the  restaurants 
were  kept  well  supplied  with  big  game  by  the  unerring  guns 
of  those  two  Nimrods.  Old  Aleck  preferred  a  double-bar- 
reled shot-gun  with  buckshot  to  any  other  weapon.  Vise 
depended  on  his  rifle  and  revolver  at  close  quarters.  The 
latter  is  remembered  by  many  old  citizens  of  Tulare  County. 

My  next  chapter  will  narrate  what  befell  us  at  Mount  Gra- 
ham, and  also  introduce  us  to  San  Francisco  in  early  days. 


THE  STORY  OF  PIO  NONO. 


The  immediate  ancestors  of  the  late  Pope  were  noble,  or, 
rather,  ennobled,  through  the  influence  of  a  Bishop  of  their 
family ;  and  his  father,  the  grandson  of  a  comb-maker,  was 
gonfalier  of  Limgolia.  His  mother  came  of  a  line  of  black- 
smiths, one  of  whom  was  charged  with  keeping  in  order  the 
iron-work  of  the  Casa  Santa  of  Loretta.  She  was  brought 
up  near  that  shrine,  and  a  firm  believer  in  its  miraculous 
transportation  into  Italy.  A  favorite  argument  of  hers  was  : 
"If  the  Holy  House  is  not  at  Loretta,  where  is  it?"  No- 
body, of  course,  having  been  able  to  prove  the  alibi,  she  con- 
cluded that  the  Holy  House  was  at  Loretta.  The  excellent 
Countess  Mastai-Ferretti  brought  up  her  children  in  this 
faith.  While  storms  were  blowing  from  revolutionary  France 
over  Italy,  she  never  doubted  in  the  reactionary  power  of 
the  Madonna.  Frequently  she  took  her  sons  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Casa  Santa,  where  the  foundation  was  laid  in  the 
mind  of  the  future  Pope  of  that  critical  acumen,  since  shown 
in  his  syllabus,  and  the  germs  were  sown  of  that  vigorous 
growth  of  Mariolatry,  which  has  distinguished  his  Pontifi- 
cate. In  his  tenth  year  (1803),  Count  Giovanni  Maria  Mas- 
tat  de  Ferretti  was  sent  to  the  College  of  Volterra  to  be  edu- 
cated. It  was  directed  by  the  Scolopii  Brethren.  The  Fra 
under  whom  Count  Giovanni  was  especially  placed  was  a 
young  ecclesiastic  of  advanced  ideas,  and  was  destined  to 
be  the  preceptor  and  friend  of  Orsini,  the  hero  of  the  Rue 
Le'pelle'tier  drama.  Count  Giovanni  left  college  when  he 
was  sixteen.  Fie  had  an  uncle,  who  was  Bishop  of  Pesaro, 
and  another,  who  was  a  Canon  of  the  Vatican  under  Pius 
VII.,  and,  from  that  Pope,  he  obtained  an  appointment 
in  the  Noble  Guard  for  his  nephew.  Mastai-Ferretti  was 
handsome  and  seductive.  To  see  him  was  to  love  him.  At 
that  time  he  was  free  in  his  ideas,  was  a  member  of  the  Car- 
bonari, into  which  he  had  been  initiated  at  Macerata,  and  of 
the  Masonic  lodge  of  Signigalia,  where  he  is  registered  as 
having  been  born  in  1790,  two  years  earlier  than  what  is  set 
down  in  the  Almanak  de  Gotha.  At  Rome  he  rushed  into 
the  dissipations  in  which  young  and  noble  guardsmen  of  the 
Pope  habitually  indulge.  His  liaiso?i  with  the  Countess 
Gallctti  was  the  indirect  cause  of  his  epileptic  malady.  Re- 
turning one  night  from  her  house  to  the  lodging  of  his 
uncle,  the  Canon,  he  was,  near  the  Vatican,  attacked  by  a 
discarded  lover  of  Signora  Galletti,  and  two  hired  bravi.  In 
the  fight  the  guardsman  killed  one  of  the  aggressors,  and 
the  others  fled.  The  horrors  of  the  position  in  which  the 
Count  found  himself  brought  on  a  fit,  and  he  was  discovered 
and  recognized  by  a  Swiss  on  the  pavement  where  he  had 
fallen  beside  the  corpse.  This  caused  the  adventure  to  be 
bruited,  and  the  Countess  to  be  banished  the  States  of  the 
Church.  She  settled  in  Turin,  where  she  soon  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter,  who  published  in  a  Genoese  paper,  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  the  love-letters  her  mother  had  received  from  the 
Count  Giovanni.  If  this  lady  be  still  alive,  there  may  be  a 
pendant  to  the  Antonelli  scandal.  The  Canon  obtained, 
without  difficulty,  the  pardon  for  his  nephew,  to  whom  Pius 
VII.  had  taken  an  extraordinary  fancy.  Before  he  was  par- 
doned the  Pope  summoned  the  noble  guardsman  to  his  pres- 
ence, and  exhorted  him  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  He,  dis- 
cerning in  him  the  stuff  of  which  Apostles  are  made,  ad- 


vised him  to  enter  the  Church.  Filled  with  remorse,  the 
handsome  Count  threw  himself  into  works  of  penitence,  left 
the  Household  Corps,  in  which  his  stay  had  been  very  short, 
and  resolved  to  follow  a  religious  life.  The  canonical  objec- 
tion to  epilepsy  was  overruled  in  his  behalf,  when  he  asked 
leave  to  enter  holy  orders,  and  authority  was  given  him  to 
serve  mass  with  a  priest  at  his  side,  who  could,  if  a  fit  came 
on,  continue  the  office.  On  Easter  Sunday,  1S19,  he  served 
mass  for  the  first  time,  in  the  chapel  of  an  orphan  asylum, 
founded  by  a  Mason,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Tata  Gio- 
vanni. From  humility,  the  young  priest  asked  one  of  his 
patrons,  Prince  Odalcheschi,  to  obtain  for  him  the  chaplain- 
cy of  this  hospital,  where  he  remained  four  year's.  He  lived 
among  the  children  of  the  sick  ward,  teaching  them,  amus- 
ing them,  and  performing  services  from  which  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  recoiled.  On  quitting  Tata  Giovanni,  the  Padre 
Mastai-Ferretti  went,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  as  auditor 
of  an  apostolic  mission  to  Chili.  The  ship  in  which  he 
sailed  escaped  from  pirates,  by  being  blown  on  the  rocks  of 
St.  Helena.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  improved  health,  and 
was  raised  to  the  Directorship  of  St.  Michael's  Hospital, 
then  the  greatest  charitable  institution  in  Italy.  Every  trade 
and  every  art  was  taught  in  it,  and  every  form  of  misery 
consoled.  From  St.  Michael's  the  future  Pope  was  preferred 
to  the  See  of  Spoleto,  where  he  applied  himself  to  founding 
orphan  asylums  and  catechizing  poor  children.  He  wrote 
to  the  Countess  Galletti  to  let  him  bring  up  the  daughter 
that  was  born  to  her  in  Turin.  She  refused,  unless  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  obtain  her  pardon  from  the  Pope.  When 
she  found  that  he  would  not  do  this,  she  addressed  to  him  a 
violent  letter,  charging  him  with  an  unholy  passion  for  the 
Signora  Clara  Colonna,  to  whom  he  had  brought  back  from 
Chili  a  collection  of  rare  birds.  Under  this  trial  the  Bishop 
threw  himself  with  renewed  zeal  into  works  of  charity  and 
penitence,  and  ceased  all  communication  with  the  Countess, 
who  became,  in  Piedmont,  the  heroine  of  divers  scandalous 
adventures.  There  is  no  smoke  without  fire.  Unquestion- 
ably the  future  Pio  Nono  entertained  at  Spoleto  a  passion, 
and  a  strong  one,  for  Clara  Colonna.  But  trie  presumption 
is  that  it  was  not  an  .unholy  one.  She  was  a  woman  of  lofty 
soul,  and  hoped  to  see  Italy  united  around  a  patriotic  Pope. 
Her  politics  were  Ghibelline.  She  was  imbued  with  the 
Italian  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  wished  Rome  to 
place  herself  at  the  head  of  modern  progress.  Si on  cherche 
la  femme  in  the  bright  and  popular  episcopal  career,  and 
the  unexpected  election  of  Giovanni  Mastai,  Signora  Clara 
will  be  discovered.  In  1831  there  was  a  rising  against  the 
Papal  rule  at  Ancona.  Two  Napoleons  —  Napoleon  Louis 
and  Louis  Napoleon — placed  themselves  at  its  head,  and  the 
former  was  wounded  mortally  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Austrians,  whom  the"  reigning  Pope  had  called  in.  Stimu- 
lated by  his  Egeria,  Clara,  the  Bishop  of  Spoleto  received 
the  wounded  insurgents  in  his  palace,  and  refused  to  give 
them  up.  She  defended  him  so  ably  at  Rome,  that,  instead 
of  being  reprimanded,  he  was  translated  to  the  See  of  Imola, 
as  a  reward  for  his  charity,  and  made  a  Cardinal.  After  ren- 
dering this  service,  the  noble  Roman  lady  got  the  Holy  Col- 
lege to  believe  that  the  new  member  was  rapidly  breaking 
down  under  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy.  From  this  it  was 
inferred  at  the  Conclave  which  followed  Gregory's  death, 
that  if  Mastai-Ferretti  were  elected,  he  would  either  die  soon 
or  be  an  idiot  in  the  hands  of  the  Curia.  Clara  Colonna 
died  in  the  second  year  after  the  inauguration  of  Pio  Nono. 
He  then  fell  under  the  inspiration  of  Baroness  Von  Spaur,  a 
sharp,  intriguing  woman,  brought  up  in  a  French  convent 
and  "directed"  by  a  Jesuit  Father.  She  was  a  secret  service 
agent  of  Austria,  and  wife  of  the  Bavarian  Minister.  The 
Baroness  managed  the  Pope's  flight  to  Gaeta,  where  she, 
Antonelli,  and  the  Queen  and  King  of  Naples,  worked  on 
his  fears  and  softened  brain  to  efface  the  impressions  made 
on  it  by  Clara  Colonna.  Antonelli,  who  started  as  a  liberal, 
saw  that  he  could  only  make  a  rapid  fortune  as  the  prime 
minister  of  a  despotic  Pope;  Baroness  von  Spaur  was  em- 
ployed to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Ghibelline  idea ;  the  King 
of  Naples  was  Bomba,  a  coarse,  tyrannical  brute,  whom  im- 
punity had  developed  into  a  ferocious  monster  that  excited 
Gladstone's  indignati'on ;  and  the  Queen  was,  in  mind  and 
body,  a  stunted  and  ill-conditioned  woman,  an  Austrian  by 
birth  and  by  short-sighted  selfishness.  This  quadruple  cabal 
turned  the  liberal  Pope  of  Clara  de  Colonna  into  the  reac- 
tionary Mariolater  that  we  all  remember  him.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Court  of  Naples,  at  Pie  di  Grotto,  he  vowed  to 
proclaim  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception.  The 
means  used  to  this  end  were  to  swamp  the  episcopacy  by  crea- 
tion of  new  bishops.  Twenty-four  Archbishoprics  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  Bishoprics  were  therefore  created  in 
the  year  marked  in  England  by  the  Papal  aggression.  When 
they  were  consulted,  they  were  unanimous  in  answering 
"  Yes  "  to  the  Pope's  question.  His  next  great  move  was  to 
have  himself  declared  infallible  by  his  packed  council.  On 
arriving  at  Gaeta-Caron,  Spaur  sent  his  wife  and  the  Pope 
on  to  the  Osteria,  and  proceeded  himself  to  Qursisana,  where 
the  Court  of  Naples  was  staying,  to  apprise  Bomba  of  what 
had  happened.  General  Gross,  the  Commander  of  Gaeta, 
learning  that  strangers  who  wished  nobody  to  see  them  had 
been  introduced  into  the  place,  ordered  them  to  be  arrested, 
and  they  were  sent  to  pass  the  night  in  the  citadel.  Next 
day,  the  King,  Queen,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  grown 
up  and  juvenile,  landed  from  the  Tancredo  at  the  fortress. 
Gross,  who  had  been  threatening  to  cast  the  Bavarian  lady 
and  the  two  (as  he  suspected)  false  priests  into  a  dungeon, 
thought  he  was  undone  when  he  was  told  by  Bomba  who  his 
captives  were.  Pius  forgave  the  Commander  on  condition 
of  his  sending  him  at  once  a  barber  and  some  body  linen. 
Here  again  the  Baroness  "  saved  the  situation."  She  had 
taken  from  Rome,  in  a  satchel,  a  very  elegantly  embroidered 
night-dress  and  some  perfumery.  The  garment  was  of  lawn, 
and  not  being  starched  was  judged  more  suitable  for  pontifi- 
cal use  than  a  soldier's  shirt.  Pio  Nono  rebuked  the  Royal 
Princes,  who  undertook  to  valet  him,  for  the  Sybaritish  lux- 
ury displayed  in  the  "insertions"  and  other  ornamental 
embroider)'.  They  did  not  dare  tell  him  that  he  was  in  the 
night-gown  of  the  Baroness.  Pius  was  fond  of  familiar  col- 
loquialisms in  speaking.  A  sensational  rendering  has  been 
given  of  his  last  words  in  a  journal  which  has  a  peculiar  tal- 
ent for  transmuting  geese  into  swans.  A  diplomat  (probably 
the  Marquis  de  Noailles),  writing  to  Gambetta,  mentions 
that  his  Holiness,  feeling  the  hand  of  death  upon  him,  said 
to  the  Cardinals  around  him,  "  Sono  fritto,"  which  may  be 
translated,  (( I'm  done  for," — London  Truth, 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD  FAVORITES. 


-LADY  CLARE. 


It  was  the  time  when  lilies  blow. 
And  clouds  are  highest  up  in  air, 

Lord  Ronald  brought  a  lily-white  dot: 
To  give  his  cousin,  Lady  Clare. 

I  trow  they  did  not  part  in  scorn  ; 

Lovers  long  betrothed  were  they; 
They  two  will  wed  the  morrow  mom — 

God's  blessing  on  the  day ! 

'  He  does  not  love  me  for  my  birth, 

Nor  for  my  lands  so  broad  and  fair; 
He  loves  me  for  my  own  true  worth, 
And  that  is  well,"  said  Lady  Clare. 

In  there  came  old  Alice  the  nurse, 

Said,   "Who  was  this  that  went  from  thee?" 
'It  was  my  cousin,"  said  Lady  Clare; 
"To-morrow  he  weds  with  me." 

'  O  God,  be  thanked ! "  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"That  all  comes  round  so  just  and  fair; 
Lord  Ronald  is  heir  of  all  your  lands, 
And  you  are  not  the  Lady  Clare." 

'Are  ye  out  of  your  mind,  my  nurse,  my  nurse,' 

Said  Lady  Clare,   "that  ye  speak  so  wild?" 
'As  God's  above,"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"  I  speak  the  truth:   you  are  my  child. 

'The  old  Earl's  daughter  died  at  my  breast— 
"  I  speak  the  truth  as  I  live  by  bread ! 
I  buried  her  like  my  own  sweet  child, 
And  put  my  child  in  her  stead." 

'  Falsely,  falsely  have  ye  done, 

0  mother,"  she  said,   "if  this  be  true, 
To  keep  the  best  man  under  the  sun 

So  many  years  from  his  due." 

'  Nay,  now,  my  child,"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"  But  keep  the  seciet  for  your  life, 
And  all  you  have  will  be  Lord  Ronald's 
When  you  are  man  and  wife." 

'  If  I'm  a  beggar  born,"  she  said, 
'■  I  will  speak  out,  for  I  dare  not  lie. 
Pull  off,  pull  off  the  brooch  of  gold, 
And  fling  the  diamond  necklace  by." 

•Nay,  now,  my  child,"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"  3ut  keep  the  secret  all  ye  can." 
She  said,   "Not  so;   but  I  will  know 
If  there  be  any  faith  in  man." 

'Nay,  now,  what  faith?"  said  Alice  the  nurse; 

"The  man  will  cleave  unto  his  right." 
'And  he  shall  have  it,"  the  lady  replied, 

"Though  I  should  die  to-night." 

'  Yet  give  one  kiss  to  your  mother  dear ; 
Alas,  my  child,  I  sinned  for  thee!" 
'O  mother,  mother,  mother,"  she  said, 
' '  So  strange  it  seems  to  me  ! 

'  Yet  here's  a  kiss  for  my  mother  dear — 
My  mother  dear,  if  this  be  so ; 
And  lay  your  hand  upon  my  head, 
And  bless  me,  mother,  ere  I  go." 

She  clad  herself  in  a  russet  gown. 

She  was  no  longer  Lady  Clare ; 
She  went  by  dale,  and  she  went  by  down, 

With  a  single  rose  in  her  hair. 

The  lily-white  doe  Lord  Ronald  had  brought 

Leapt  up  from  where  she  lay, 
Dropt  her  head  in  the  maiden's  hand, 

And  followed  her  all  the  way. 

Down  stept  Lord  Ronald  from  his  tower ; 

' '  O  Lady  Clare,  you  shame  your  worth. 

Why  come  you  drest  like  a  village  maid, 

That  are  the  flower  of  the  earth?" 

'  If  I  come  drest  like  a  village  maid, 

1  am  but  as  my  fortunes  are ; 
I  am  a  beggar  born,"  she  said, 

"And  not  the  Lady  Clare." 

'  Play  me  no  tricks,"  said  Lord  Ronald, 
1 '  For  I  am  yours  in  word  and  deed. 
Play  me  no  tricks,"  said  Lord  Ronald, 
"Your  riddle  is  hard  to  read." 

O,  and  proudly  stood  she  up ! 

Her  heart  within  her  did  not  fail ; 
She  looked  into  Lord  Ronald's  eyes, 

And  told  hira  all  her  nurse's  tale. 

He  laughed  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn ; 

He  turned  and  kissed  her  where  she  stood ; 
'  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born. 

And  I,"  said  he,  "the  next  in  blood — 

'  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born, 
"And  I,"  said  he,   "the  lawful  heir, 
We  two  will  wed  to-morrow  morn, 
And  you  shall  still  be  Lady  Clare." 


The  Argonaut  has  a  hobby,  and  it  is  this*  Every  head 
of  a  family  should  own  a  home.  There  ought  to  be  no  man 
so  poor  that  he  can  not  own  a  fraction  of  God's  earth  be- 
neath him,  and  a  roof  to  cover  him.  If  it  can  not  be  secured 
in  San  Francisco,  it  can  be  in  the  suburbs ;  if  not  in  the 
suburbs,  it  can  in  the  country  villages  near  the  city.  In  the 
advertising  columns  of  our  journal  is  found  the  announce- 
ment of  the  advantages  of  the  Town  of  Newark.  Its  loca- 
tion, climate,  and  accessibility  to  our  city  ought  to  commend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  can  not  afford  to  pur- 
chase in  the  city.  There  are  ten  thousand  families  in  San 
Francisco  Irving  in  hired  houses,  expending  all  the  earnings 
of  the  bread-winners  in  an  effort  to  hang-by  the  eye-lids 
upon  the  edges  of  genteel  society,  that  might  procure  for 
themselves  comfortable  homes.  Less  pride,  more  sense  and 
economy,  would  make  such  families  independent. 

An  old  sailor,  passing  through  a  graveyard,  saw  on  one  of 
the  tombstones,  "  I  still  live."  It  was  too  much  for  Jack,  and 
shifting  his  quid,  he  ejaculated:  "  Well,  I've  heard  say  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  a  man  may  lie,  but  if  I  was  dead  I'd 
own  it !  "  x 

Life  becomes  useless  and  insipid  when  we  have  n 
either  friends  or  enemies. 
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Next  week  we  shall  publish  a  very  powerful  and  affecting 
story  from  the  able  pen  of  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Graham,  one  of 
our  most  talented  contributors,  entitled  "  Wetherbee's  Wife." 
We  have  also  in  type  an  intensely  interesting  sketch — "  The 
Waif  of  Stockton  Asylum" — written  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Fitch. 
It  will  follow  Mrs.  Graham's  story.  The  sketch  in  this  issue 
entitled  "  Edna,  the  Slave,"  by  Rochester,  will  be  found  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  because  of  its  being  simply  the 
recital  of  a  fact ;  and  the  continued  chapters  of  the  Sacra- 
mento story,  "  Darkhorse,"  to  be  found  on  the  second  page, 
are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper.  Our  readers  may 
depend  on  the  Argonaut  for  choice  things  in  the  original 
story  line.     Don't  miss  a  single  number. 


"  Out  of  debt,  out  of  danger  "  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  all  mu- 
nicipal governments.  To  keep  the  city  out  of  debt  ought  to 
be  the  firm  resolve  of  every  intelligent  citizen  of  San  Francisco. 
To  depart  from  this  rule,  and  for  any  cause  to  allow  the  crea- 
tion of  a  bonded  debt,  is  to  commit  a  crime  against  our  own 
best  interests.  The  purchase  of  the  Spring  Valley  water- 
works, Lake  Merced,  and  San  Mateo  creek  for  the  extrava- 
gant sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  would  be,  in  our  judg- 
ment, a  fatal  mistake.  It  creates  a  gigantic  debt,  which  at 
six  per  cent,  interest,  would  tend  to  greatly  depreciate  the 
value  of  our  property.  The  price  of  $15,000,000  is,  in  our 
opinion,  largely  in  excesss  of  the  value  of  the  property  sought 
to  be  disposed  of.  To  accomplish  this  transfer  from  private 
ownership  by  legislative  action,  without  the  consent  of  the 
people,  is  clearly  an  act  of  political  treachery,  and  one  which 
no  honest  Senator  or  Representative  ought  to  sanction.  To 
arm  a  court  with  authority  to  determine  a  question  involving 
so  large  an  amount  is,  in  itself,  a  dangerous  experiment.  We 
are  not  willing  to  believe  that  the  owners  of  this  property 
would  desire  to  impose  a  bargain  on  their  fellow-citizens  that 
should  be  a  fraud.  This  (Saturday)  afternoon,  at  2  o'clock, 
at  Piatt's  Hall,  there  is  to  be  a  public  meeting  of  property- 
owners  to  express  their  opinions  upon  this  and  kindred  meas- 
ures. It  should  be  largely  attended.  The  question  of  the 
purchase  or  condemnation  of  the  water-works  should  be  in- 
telligently and  dispassionately  considered.  Property-owners 
are  to  blame  that  they  have  no  organization  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  aggressions  of  politicians  and  adventurers, 
and  from  the  unscrupulous  assaults  of  those  great,  soulless 
corporations  that  regard  the  city  of  San  Francisco  as  an  ob- 
ject of  legitimate  plunder.  It  will  be  a  fatal  day  for  us  when 
our  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  have  the  manipulation  of  a 
great  bonded  municipal  debt.  It  will  be  a  serious  and  costly 
elephant  when  we  have  a  system  of  water-works  to  be  man- 
aged by  politicians  —  every  servant  and  laborer  upon  the 
works  regarding  himself  as  an  office-holder,  every  place  to 
be  scrambled  after  and  struggled  for  at  each  recurring  elec- 
tion. We  do  not  propose  to  become  either  alarmed  or  ex- 
cited over  the  position,  because  we  do  not  believe  there  is 
such  power  vested  in  any  Legislature  that  it  can  compel  a 
municipal  corporation  to  buy  and  pay  for  $15,000,000  of 
property  without  the  assent  of  its  officers,  and  in  face  of  the 
the  protest  of  its  citizens.  The  act,  if  passed,  is  unconstitu- 
tional— the  courts  will  so  declare  it.  The  bonds,  if  issued, 
will  be  void — the  law  will  so  pronounce  them.  The  passage 
of  the  bill  will  have  one  desirable  result:  it  will  kill  the 
DcTr.n.:ratic  party  unless  Kearney  has  already  murdered  it; 
-,v.d  if  so,  we  shall,  at  least,  have  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
-ticking  the  dead  carcass. 


Those  who  have  regarded  the  Kearney  movement  as  a 
temporary  agitation,  and  who  have  believed  that  the  sand- 
lot  would  only  breed  fleas  to  be  washed  out  with  winter's 
rains,  or  swept  away  by  a  propitious  summer,  will  do  well 
perhaps  to  give  the  matter  a  more  serious  reflection. 
Kearney  is  himself  but  the  symptom  of  a  deeply  seated,  and, 
we  fear,  incurable  disease.  Personally  he  is  a  pustule,  and 
will  pass  away  in  a  short  time,  or  at  least  lose  his  personal 
identity  in  a  movement  that  even  now  assumes  proportions 
beyond  his  .control,  and  discloses  elements  the  cause  of 
which  he  and  his  more  ignorant  followers  have  neither  the  in- 
telligence to  understand  nor  the  genius  to  direct.  The  riot- 
ous demonstrations  which  broke  out  one  year  ago,  and  swept 
across  the  continent  in  a  whirlwind  of  destructive  force,  in- 
dicated a  feeling  of  great  discontent,  and  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  dangerous  forces  in  our  government.  Recent 
events  in  San  Francisco  and  its  vicinity  are  still  more  sig- 
nificant. We  have  only  to  enumerate  the  more  prominent 
points  to  set  our  thinking  men  and  our  property-owners  to 
serious  reflection.  A  small  piece  club,  composed  of  foreign- 
ers, and  organized  for  the  purpose  of  sweating  candidates  at 
a  municipal  election,  develops  in  a  few  weeks  to  a  strong 
power;  first  illustrating  its  tendencies  by  threats  to  hang, 
burn,  and  destroy ;  then  meeting  in  massed  mobs  to  applaud 
exhibitions  of  hemp  and  threats  of  violence.  Having  in  a 
series  of  trials  triumphed  over  law,  and  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  twelve  concurring  minds  can  not  be  found  to  agree 
in  convicting  for  a  popular  offense,  the  mob  organizes  itself 
into  a  political  power.  In  the  county  of  Alameda,  contain- 
ing the  second  city  of  our  State,  and  a  population  of  higher 
average  culture  than  any  other  county,  this  unorganized 
movement  elects  an  uneducated  carpenter  to  the  State  Senate. 
Its  next  political  contest  is  crowned  with  a  triumph  in  Santa 
Clara.  A  municipal  election  in  Oakland  gives  them  an- 
other victor)'.  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  the  State,  sur- 
renders at  the  first  summons  and  elects  a  working-men's 
municipal  ticket.  A  Legistive  committee,  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate, attended  the  meeting  at  the  sand -lot  and  ap- 
plauded, then  returned  to  the  capital  to  censure  Legislature 
and  Governor  for  having  passed  the  act  against  incendiary 
demonstrations,  and  denounce  in  strong  language  the  muni- 
cipal administration  of  San  Francisco,  its  officers,  and  its 
citizens,  excusing  the  agitators,  and  blaming  the  authori- 
ties and  the  people  for  acts  in  defense  of  life  and  property. 
The  leading  Democratic  legislators  at  Sacramento  have  ab- 
solutely fallen  down  before  the  mob  wing  of  the  party  in 
abject  cowardice  and  terror.  In  Alameda  County  the 
Democratic  party  organization  is  absorbed  and  destroyed. 
The  same  fate  awaits  it  throughout  the  State.  It  is  so  cor- 
rupt, so  cowardly,  and  so  utterly  lacking  in  self-respect,  that 
it  sees  but  one  way  to  preserve  its  existence.  It  has  ceased 
any  honest  effort  to  control  the  agitation.  Its  leaders  are 
now  only  endeavoring  to  ride  the  whirlwind  and  direct  it. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  this  wave  will  sweep  over  the  State, 
and  eventually  over  the  whole  country.  We  see  nothing  to 
prevent  it.  We  think  we  see  a  new  conflict  arising  that  will 
test  the  strength  of  republican  institutions.  Already  here 
upon  the  very  westernmost  limits  of  our  nation,  in  a  pros- 
perous portion  of  the  republic,  where  there  is  but  a  limited 
population,  where  lands  are  abundant  and  cheap,  where  op- 
portunities for  labor  are  opportunities  for  wealth,  and  only 
after  three  months'  organization  we  find  an  agrarian  senti- 
ment that  overawes  the  Legislature,  that  absorbs  and  destroys 
a  great  party,  that  triumphs  at  the  ballot-box,  that  snaps  its 
fingers  at  jury  trials,  that  intimidates  judges,  that  organizes 
military  forces,  and  boldy  proclaims  its  intention  to  drive 
out  a  foreign  immigration,  despite  of  laws,  treaties,  and  na- 
tional obligations.  An  ignorant  alien  Irishman  is  its  brain 
and  arm  for  the  present.  Two  alien  Englishmen  compose 
his  cabinet  and  staff.  His  following  is  a  rabble  of  foreign- 
ers. At  the  tail-end  of  the  procession  comes  crawling  upon 
their  hands  and  knees  a  miserable,  cowardly  gang  of  native- 
born  Americans,  fawning  upon  the  miserable  mob  that  thrift 
perchance  may  follow.  How  this  conflict  of  forces  is  likely 
to  terminate  we  are  not  prepared  to  prophesy.  It  may  adjust 
itself  for  the  present;  it  may  assume  some  other  and  less 
dangerous  shape.  It  may  be  that  the  great,  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Saxon  race — common  sense — may  save  us 
from  any  serious  social  or  political  disturbance.  It  may  be 
that  underlying  our  institutions  there  is  a  reserve  force  of  in- 
telligence, justice,  love  of  law,  respect  for  rights,  and  recog- 
nition of  social  duty  that  may  save  society  and  government 
from  the  perils  that  now  seem  to  threaten  both.  We  have 
only  to  suggest  that  in  presence  of  these  dangers  there  is  no 
room  for  party  politics.  Society  must  divide  upon  this  ques- 
tion. Patriotism,  civilization,  intelligence,  social  order,  and 
property  on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  those  who,  for  the  sake 
of  idleness  and  dishonest  gain,  would  see  good  government 
imperiled  and  destroyed.  Statesmen  must  place  themselves 
in  opposition  to  demagogues.  Those  who  have  something 
must  organize  in  defense  of  their  accumulations  against  the 
spoiler  and  the  agrarian. 


We  have  an  ordinary  faith  in  the  honesty  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  Governor  Irwin.  For  a  confirmation  of  this  opinion 
and  practical  evidence  of  it,  we  ask  our  readers  to  note  the 
veto  messages  he  will  send  in  at  the  wicked  end  of  the  session.  I 


A  very  large  number  of  very  respectable  Germans  held  a 
meeting  at  Piatt's  Hall,  last  week,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  very  questionable  result  in  a  very  questionable  way. 
The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  intimidate  legislators  from 
the  passage  of  a  bill  declaring  what  shall  be  taught  in  our 
free  public  common  schools.  The  almost  universal  opinion 
of  American-born  and  English-speaking  citizens  is  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  taxed  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
foreigners  in  their  native  tongues.  These  Americans  do  not 
object  that  the  children  of  Germans  be  taught  German,  that 
the  children  of  Frenchmen  be  taught  French,  or  that  the 
children  of  persons  of  any  nationality  be  taught  the  lan- 
guage of  their  fathers,  but  they  claim  that  these  languages 
should  be  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  class,  and  not  at  the 
cost  of  the  community.  The  American  declares  that  he  is 
under  no  obligation  to  educate  German  children  in  German, 
and  feels  that  he  is  robbed  and  imposed  upon  when  taxed 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  German,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  languages  are  regarded  by  us  as  accomplishments, 
which,  if  we  desire  our  children  to  learn,  shall  be  paid  for 
as  luxuries;  and  the  common  schools  of  America  should 
teach  only  the  rudimentary  elements  of  an  English  educa- 
tion. We  regard  it  as  an  anomaly  that  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  support  foreign  teachers,  to  teach  the  children  of 
foreigners  their  foreign  languages.  In  fact,  we  look  upon  it 
as  an  imposition,  and  resent  the  attempt  to  dictate  to  us  in 
this  respect  as  a  piece  of  cheeky  impertinence.  We  believe 
we  are  correct  in  the  assertion  that  in  no  free  national  school 
in  the  world  is  there  any  other  language  taught  than  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country;  that  neither  in  England,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  nor  any  other  civilized  country  in  the 
world,  has  the  proposition  ever  been  entertained  to  teach,  at 
the  cost  of  the  State,  languages  foreign  to  the  nation.  The 
Germans  take  the  lead  in  this,  and  we  ask  Messrs.  Gottig, 
Bolander,  Neumann,  Rosenbaum,  and  Rothschild,  whether 
this  thing  is  done  in  Germany?  Prussia  has  taken  the  lead  in 
free  education.  Is  there  a  free  school  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Mu- 
nich, or  any  other  German  city,  where  an  English  or  Ameri- 
can teacher  would  be  employed  to  teach  English  to  English 
or  American  scholars?  If  it  is  right  to  teach  German  and 
French  at  the  public  expense,  is  it  not  equally  desirable  and 
proper  to  teach  Danish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Russian,  and 
Irish?  If  it  is  right  and  proper  to  teach  these  languages  in 
San  Francisco,  is  it  not  also  right  to  teach  them  in  every 
county  and  in  every  rural  district  of  the  State?  The  annual 
cost  of  the  free  schools  of  San  Francisco  exceeds  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  and  there  are  twelve  thousand  poor  children 
unprovided 'with  primary  instruction  and  school -house  ac- 
commodation by  reason  of  improper  division  of  school 
funds.  Will  some  German  be  kind  enough  to  inform  us 
upon  what  principle  they  justify  a  demand  so  expensive,  so 
unusual,  and  so  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  have  sought  a  residence?  We  will  print 
a  reply  to  this  argument,  if  it  comes  from  an  intelligent,  dis- 
interested foreign  gentleman.  It  must  not  come  from  an  in- 
terested foreign  teacher,  or  from  a  native-born  demagogue, 
or  from  one  who  wants  bread  at  the  public  cost  and  foreign 
votes  to  keep  him  in  office.  This  will  excuse  Messrs.  Black, 
Bolander,  Brickwedel,  Drucker,  Durant,  Mangles,  Splivalo, 
Shorb,  Steppacher,  as  well  as  Lewis,  Pierson,  Conroy, 
May,  Backus,  Murphy,  Forsythe,  Rogers,  Howe,  Donovan, 
Craig,  Roach,  Heister,  Sullivan,  Von  Rhein,  and  John  W. 
Taylor.  Demagogism,  charlatanism,  humbuggery,  and  a 
disgusting  subserviency  to  the  foreign  vote,  characterize  a 
great  deal  of  our  legislation,  and  in  nothing  is  it  more  ap- 
parent and  offensive  than  in  that  which  refers  to  our  free 
common  schools.  If  German  should  be  taught  in  our 
schools,  why  not  Danish  or  Dutch?  If  French,  why  not 
Italian?  If  Spanish,  why  not  Portuguese?  And  if  any  of 
these,  why  not  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chinese?  There 
are  more  Chinese  in  San  Francisco  who  speak  no  English 
than  of  any  other  nationality;  then  why  not  establish  a  Pro* 
fessorship  of  Oriental  Literature  for  their  instruction?  Chi. 
nese  pay  taxes.  Only  one  answer  occurs  to  us  :  "  The  Chinese 
can  not  vote."    This  is  the  milk  in  this  cosmopolitan  cocoanut. 


The  proposition  to  close  the  cemeteries,  to  remove  the 
dead,  and  inhibit  future  burials  in  them,  involves  a  land 
speculation  as  audacious  as  it  is  disgraceful.  We  hope  some 
glimmering  sense  of  reason,  and  some  decent  regard  for 
honesty,  may  induce  our  Legislators  to  spare  the  dead.  At 
the  present  rate  of  stealing,  one  generation  will  suffice  to  send 
all  honest  men  to  the  Potter's  field.  What  we  demand  is  a 
Potter's  field  to  go  to.  We  have  purchased,  and  own,  in  fee 
simple,  the  title  of  a  cemetery  lot ;  we  have  paid  our  money 
for  it,  we  have  buried  our  dead  in  it,  we  have  built  a  vault  of 
granite  and  marble,  where,  when  we  have  laid  off  our  armor 
and  given  up  the  battle,  we  expect  to  rest;  and  now  come 
land  speculators  and  politicians  to  steal  it.  The  cemetery  is 
a  place  of  beauty.  All  the  talk  about  deleterious  and  un- 
healthy gases  is  sheer  stuff  and  nonsense.  Rules  may  be 
prescribed  how  we  shall  bury,  but  to  say  that  the  dead  shall 
be^removed,  monuments  destroyed,  and  families  divided,  is 
to  confiscate  property,  and  to  violate  all  men's  sensibilities  in 
desecrating  the  resting  place  of  our  dead.  Thank  God  for 
one  thing:  it  cannot  be  done.  The  act  now  pending  is  not 
only  unconstitutional,  but  the  attempt  to  pass  it  is  indecent 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  ESOTERIC  CLUB, 


interlocutors— Ursus,  Atom,  Agrestis,  Gorgias,  Poly- 
glot, Acetes. 

Ursus. — None  but  the  cheeriest  of  optimists  can  doubt  it. 
We  are  going  to  the  dogs,  and  shall  never — as  a  republic, 
mind  you — celebrate  another  centenary. 

'  Atom. — How  much  time  do  you  give  us  ?  Enough,  I  hope, 
for  one  more  Presidential  election.  I  have  painfully  pre- 
pared to  take  the  stump  against  the  candidate  who  repre- 
sents Hayes'  policy.  I  have  collected  a  scrap-book  flail  of 
material,  and  sketched  the  skeletons  of  a  dozen  '.'  powerful " 
speeches.  It  were  a  grievous  pity  my  ammunition  should  be 
wasted. 

Ursus. — There  yet  remains  a  margin  of  twenty  odd  years 
for  the  fulfillment  of  Macaulay's  prophecy  in  regard  to  the 
duration  of  our  republican  institutions.  We  have  been  a 
mushroom  growth;  and  according  to  all  analogies,  our  de- 
cadence should  be  sudden: 

"  How  slowly  ripen  powers  ordained  to  last !  " 

The  period  of  existence  is  proportioned   to   the  period  be- 
tween birth  and  maturity.     The  margin  is  sufficient. 

Agrestis. — Events  will  have  to  crowd  one  another  closely 
to  wind  up  the  Republic  in  that  period.  Macaulay  appealed 
to  the  twentieth  century.  I  suppose  most  of  us  here  present 
expect  to  live  to  write  1901. 

Ursus. — The  beginning  of  the  end  may  be  seen  in  the  so- 
called  "labor  movement."  Five  years  ought  to  suffice  for 
its  inauguration  in  the  majority  of  the  States;  five  more  for 
its  development  and  organization,  until  it  shall  have  attained 
national  proportions.  Then,  the  masses  having  once  learned 
their  power  what  can  prevent  them  from  obtaining  such  legis- 
lation— State  and  nation  1 — as  will  give  practical  effect  to 
their  doctrines  in  regard  to  capital  and  labor.  That  accom- 
plished, of  course  the  doom  of  the  Republic  is  sealed. 

Gorgias. — I  admit  your  premises,  but  deny  your  infer- 
ence. I  say  "  yes  "  to  your  prediction  in  regard  to  the  future 
of  the  labor  movement;  magna  est  et  ptevalebit.  But  to 
.your  conclusion  that  its  success  will  overthrow  free  institu- 
tions, I  answer  emphatically,  noil  sequitur. 

Atom. — Bravo,  Gorgias  !  Don't  allow  yourself  to  be 
squelched  by  a  great  name.  Ursus  and  Polyglot  are  always 
putting  us  down  by  authorities.  Vivian  Grey,  when  cor- 
nered, had  a  convenient  way  of  citing  Bacon  in  support  of 
his  argument;  and,  in  fact,  his  pretended  quotations  were 
thoroughly  Baconian  in  their  rhetoric.  What  is  it  that  Ma- 
caulay said  ? 

Ursus. — He  said  in  substance — I  do  not  pretend  to  give 
his  precise  language — that  the  evils  incident  to  democratic 
institutions  had  not  yet  developed  themselves  in  the  United 
States,  because,  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  our  unappro- 
priated lands,  the  sparseness  of  our  population,  and  the  high 
price  of  labor,  the  masses  had  not  begun  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  want,  as  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe.  So  long  as 
the  majority  are  comparatively  prosperous,  they  will  be  con- 
servative. But  when  the  increase  of  population  and  compe- 
tition diminishes  the  rewards  of  labor ;  when  the  better  part 
of  the  productive  land  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy  few;  when  capital  becomes  concentrated,  and  the 
class  line  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  sharply  drawn, 
then  what  is  to  prevent  the  majority  from  carrying  their 
crude  theories — destruction  of  property,  order,  and  civiliza- 
tion— into  effect  in  a  perfectly  regular  and  peaceful  manner, 
by  State  and  national  legislation,  and  by  filling  the  execu- 
tive offices  with  men  of  their  own  class,  in  sympathy  with 
their  aims  ?  This  was  what  Macaulay  had  in  his  mind  when 
he  said:  "In  regard  to  the  case  of  the  United  States,  I  ap- 
peal to  the  twentieth  century." 

Gorgias. — You  assume  that  the  orderly  assertion  and  ex- 
ercise by  the  masses  of  their  lawful  powers  will  prove  fatal 
to  republican  institutions.  This  appears  to  me  a  singular 
assumption.  The  theory  of  our  government  supposes  that 
the  majority  will  exercise  these  powers — in  fact,  makes  it 
their  duty  to  exercise  them.  If  they  have  not  heretofore 
done  so,  it  has  been  through  ignorance,  or  carelessness,  or 
the  lack  of  any  strong  motive  for  asserting  their  rights.  Yet 
you  speak  as  if,  in  preparing  at  this  late  day  to  make  them- 
selves felt  in  legislation  and  government,  as  the  Constitution 
and  laws  contemplate,  they  were  engaging  in  some  mon- 
strous and  revolutionary  enterprise. 

Ursus. — I  was  not  referring  to  the  rights  of  majorities  in 
a  popular  government.  I  admit  that  the  people  can  not  be 
prevented  from  enacting  agrarian  laws,  limiting  incomes, 
and  voting  themselves  a  farm,  if  sueh  be  their  sovereign 
will.  Constitutional  barriers  can  easily  be  overthrown  or 
evaded  by  an  organized  majority,  led  by  plausible  and  wily 
demagogues.  I  had  reference  solely  to  the  calamities  that 
must  result  from  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  inaugura- 
tion of  agrarianism. 

Gorgias. — Still,  you  maintain  that  our  institutions  will  be 
overthrown  the  moment  their  real  principle  is  acted  upon. 
Popular  government  must  fail  as  soon  as  it  becomes  in  real- 
ity what  it  is  in  theory. 

Polyglot. — Why  talk  of  "agrarian  laws"  in  connection 
with  the  "vote-yourseif-a-farm"  principle?  It  is  a  gross 
popular  error,  that  has  been  exploded  by  the  researches  of 


modern  scholarship,  to  fancy  that  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome 
were  in  the  nature  of  aggressions  upon  private  property, 
prohibiting  citizens  from  holding  more  than  a  certain  fixed 
amount  of  land,  and  authorizing  the  division  among  the 
poorer  members  of  the  community  of  the  estates  of  the 
"  land  monopolists,"  when  these  exceeded  a  prescribed 
limit.  Such  laws  would  have  countenanced  a  system  of 
plunder  subversive  of  all  social  order.  Neither  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  nor  any  other  well-regulated  state,  ancient 
or  modern,  ever  admitted  such  a  doctrine.  Professor 
Heyne,  of  Gottingen,  and  the  illustrious  Niebuhr  have  tri- 
umphantly demonstrated  that  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome 
had  in  them  no  communistic  tendency,  and  that  they  had 
been  utterly  misunderstood  by  the  majority  of  modem 
scholars.  The  learned  Von  Hegewisch,  also  a  most  careful 
and  conscientious  investigator,  has  shown  in  his  little  treatise 
entitled — 

Acetes. — Spare  us,  I  prythee,  good  Polyglot,  the  present 
infliction  of  a  dose  of  classical  hash.  Ursus  did  but  use  the 
term  in  its  popular  and  accepted  sense,  without  reference  to 
the  polity  established  by  Romulus  and  Remus — a  sense  in 
which  it  may  be  employed  without  censure  by  those  who  are 
perfectly  aware  that  the  Romans  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
confiscating  the  lands  of  the  rich  to  divide  them  among  the 
poor. 

Atom. — Or  if  Polyglot  must  needs  be  delivered  of  his  bur- 
den of  erudition,  let  him  "  hire  a  hall."  At  present  I  would 
like  to  see  this  issue  logically — or,  rather,  rhetorically  — 
fought  out.  I  would  fain  have  Ursus  abandon  his  unsatisfy- 
ing generalities,  and  come  down  to  the  "  workingmen's 
movement,"  as  we  see  it  right  under  our  noses.  Let  us  hear 
about  Dennis  Kearney  and  his  following.  At  the  proper 
time  Polyglot  can  come  forward  and  go  through  universal 
history  with  a  horse-rake,  instituting  parallels  after  the  man- 
ner of  Plutarch,  between  the  great  hierophant  of  the  sand- 
lot  and  the  Gracchii,  or  Rienzi,  or  Jack  Cade,  or  Wat  Tyler. 

Agrestis. — The  movement  can  never  come  to  anything 
without  a  very  different  class  of  leaders  from  any  that  have 
thus  far  emerged.  But  what  an  opportunity  it  now  presents 
for  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  man  possessed  of  organ- 
izing power,  strong  magnetism,  persuasive  rhetoric,  and  re- 
spectable acquirements. 

Gorgias. — I  suspect  you  commit  the  common  error  of  cul- 
tivated people  of  attaching  too  much  importance  to  educa- 
tion and  mere  acquirements.  There  have  been  great  leaders 
who  have  established  systems  and  religions,  and  turned  the 
world  topsy-turvy,  who  were  utterly  deficient  in  these  re- 
spects. Executive  ability  and  the  power  to  control  men  do 
not  come  by  learning,  and  are  independent  of  a  knowledge 
of  books.  In  the  world  of  action,  in  politics,  reforms,  revo- 
lutions, wars,  the  pedant  is  the  most  bewildered  and  helpless 
of  beings. 

Atom. — You  might  go  further.  Not  only  in  practical  af- 
fairs, but  in  letters,  your  man  of  acquirements,  without  tal- 
ent or  genius,  can  cut  but  a  contemptible  figure  : 

"  Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  others'  books." 

Ursus. — With  equal  justice,  and  on  the  same  authority,  you 
might  point  a  sneer  at  the  astronomers  : 

"Those  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights, 
That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star, 
Have  no  more  profit  of  the  shining  nights 
Than  those  who  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they  are." 

Polyglot. — How  then  of  the  historians  ?  They  must  be 
"  continual  plodders,"  fortified  with  abundant  "  authority 
ffom  others'  books,"  or  their  labors  would  be  of  little  value. 

Atom. — The  historian  requires  industry,  patience,  honesty, 
and,  above  all,  wealth  and  leisure.  Possessing  these,  he  can 
dispense  with  genius  or  brilliant  talent.  A  great  history 
may  be  written  without  the  latter  qualifications,  but  scarcely 
without  the  former.  It  demands  laborious  researches,  costly 
aids,  and  generally  much  travel.  The  books  and  manuscripts 
necessary  to  be  consulted  can  seldom  be  found  in  one  library, 
or  one  country.  Bancroft — I  do  not  refer  to  George,  but  to 
Hubert  H. — has  in  his  "Native  Races"  achieved  a  truly 
great  historical  work,  which  will  cause  his  name  to  live. 
More  than  ten  laborious  years,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, were  expended  in  collecting  the  materials  for  the  work. 
The  services  of  a  score  of  secretaries,  translators,  and  literary 
assistants  had  to  be  engaged  and  paid  for.  The  work  is  the 
product  of  persistent  purpose,  befriended  by  ample  wealth 
and  leisure.  Had  the  author  been  a  poor  man,  or  a  busy  one 
in  the  world's  affairs,  he  could  not  have  produced  it  even 
though  gifted  with  the  genius  of  a  Thucydides,  a  Gibbon,  or 
a  Grote. 

Polyglot. — If  the  word  "  genius  "  is  to  be  so  narrowed  in  its 
significance  as  to  be  applicable  only  to  that  effervescence  of 
the  brain  in  which  rhymes  and  romances  are  engendered,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  solid  qualities  requisite  for  the  labors  of 
the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and  the  man  of  science,  I,  for 
one,  hold  the  gift  it  signifies  worthy  of  but  slight  esteem. 
The  world  has  happily  outlived  the  worship  of  the  singers  and 
story-tellers.  It  will  never  again  make  such  a  fuss  over  a  poet 
as  it  made  over  Byron,  or  over  a  writer  of  romance  as  it  did 
over  Scott.  If  you  persuade  the  world  of  our  day  that  the 
intellectual  power  developed  by  a  Humboldt  or  a  Niebuhr,  a 
Huxley  or  a  Darwin,  is  not  "  genius,"  you  will  at  the  same 
time  convince  it  that  that  power — call  it  by  what  name  you 


will — is  something  far  more  lofty  and  worthy  of  reverence, 
compared  with  which  genius  is  an  unsubstantial  bubble.    • 

Acetes. — Well  said,  Polyglot !  You  have  hit  the  very  spirit 
of  the  new  age.  Science  is  king,  and  Literature  (in  the  old 
sense)  is  dethroned.  It  still  waves  a  shadowy  sceptre  over 
sentimental  youth  and  love-lorn  maidens,  the  patrons  of  our 
mercantile  libraries.  Its  most  popular  representatives  are 
the  swarm  of  idiotic  "  humorists,"  like  the  funny  man  of  Dan- 
bury,  of  whom  every  country  paper  now  retains  one. 

Atom. — Polyglot  is,  I  believe,  a  contributor  to  the  Popular* 
Science  Monthly,  which  ranks  the  discoverer  of  a  new  weed 
or  new  bug  above  Shakspeare  or  Milton.  Some  time  ago, 
when  a  statue  of  the  "  bard  of  all  time  "  was  set  up  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  that  periodical  was  hugely  scandalized,  and  said 
it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  erected  a  statue  to 
Priestley,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen  gas,  "  without  which  the 
world  could  not  last  a  day,"  than  to  a  writer  of  plays.  I 
think  I  know  now  to  whom  to  attribute  that  exalted  senti- 
ment. 

Polyglot. — I  shall  not,  from  dread  of  ridicule,  shrink  from 
the  avowal  that  I  have  little  enjoyment  of  that  literature 
which  aims  merely  at  gratification,  and  is  divorced  from  use. 
Philosophy,  in  my  view,  has  no  real  dignity  or  value  if  it  is 
not  practical.  I  am  in  accord  with  Bacon  when  he  says :  "  I 
find  that  even  those  that  have  sought  knowledge  for  itself, 
and  not  for  benefit  or  ostentation,  or  any  practical  enable- 
ment in  the  course  of  their  life,  have  nevertheless  propound- 
ed to  themselves  a  wrong  mark;  namely,  satisfaction  (which 
men  call  Truth)  and  not  operation."  I  do  not  see  why  Truth 
itself  should  be  painfully  sought7if  she  be  barren;  or,  as  the 
same  great  man  expresses  it,  "  if  we  shall  not  thereby  be 
able  to  produce  worthy  effects,  and  to  endow  the  life  of  man 
with  infinite  commodities."  Shall  we  not  as  well  discern 
"the  riches  of  nature's  warehouse  as  the  beauty  of  her  shop?" 

Atom. — He  crushes  us  with  the  authority  of 

"  Broad-browed  Verulam,  the  first  of  those  who  know." 

Polyglot. — You  quote,  I  suppose,  from  some  English  poet  ? 

Atom. — Yes,  from  an  idle  rhymer,  one  Alfred  Tennyson, 
whom,  of  course,  you  would  consider  it  a  sinful  waste  of 
time  to  read. 

Polyglot. — If  he  wrote  that  line  he  plagiarized  it — and,  at 
the  same  time,  perverted  it — from  Dante,  who,  with  greater 
justice,  applied  the  epithet  to  Aristotle,  characterizing  that 
profoundest  of  thinkers  as 

"  Master  of  those  who  know." 

Atom. — I  see  that  poetry  is  only  frivolous  when  written  in 
the  vernacular.  In  a  foreign  language  it  is  worthy  to  be 
read  and  remembered  by  the  learned. 

Gorgias. — This  discussion  is  no  doubt  edifying.  But  see 
how  wide  we  have  wandered  from  the  subject  proposed  for 
the  evening— the  labor  movement. 

Agrestis. — It  is  too  late  to  resume  it  to-night.  Or,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  too  late  for  me,  who  have  to  prepare  for  my  de- 
parture to  my  rural  home  in  the  morning.     Let  it  stand  over. 

Gorgias. — It  is  but  reasonable  that  regard  should  be  had 
to  the  convenience  of  our  friend,  who  twice  each  month 
takes  so  long  a  journey  in  order  to  participate  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Club.  If  there  be  no  objection,  we  will  drop  the 
formal  subject,  and  begin  the  symposium. 

Atom. — Amen  !  After  all  this  dull  disquisition,  I  am  athirst 
for  some  livelier  talk,  and  also  for  a  glass  of  punch. 

Sutter  Creek. 


{Editorial  Note — "  The  Esoteric  Club  "  is  still  in  session, 
and  the  member  who  "neglects  his  business  to  oblige  a 
friend"  promises  to  continue  the  reports,  whether  the  discus- 
sions are  heterodox  or  otherwise.  He  writes:  "The  range 
of  these  debates  will  be  wide,  and,  if  acceptable  to  your 
critical  taste,  I  have  a  modest  confidence  that  they  will  en- 
gage the  attention  and  interest  your  cultivated  readers."  As 
a  matter  of  course,  the  paper  must  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  sentiments,  or  any  atrocious  opinions  expressed  by  the 
interlocutors  who  figure  in  the  dialogue.  If  the  presumption 
of  these  distinguished  gentlemen  grows  intolerable,  hold  no 
further  parley  with  their  utterances.  If  you  are  called  upon 
to  cringe  beneath  their  drubs,  it  is  only  necessary  to  calmly 
lift  the  whites  of  both  your  eyes;  if  they  speak  of  things  you 
do  but  imperfectly  understand,  admit  that  your  knowledge  is 
deficient;  if  they  employ  their  trenchant  blades  in  the  split- 
ting of  hairs,  enjoy,  if  possible,  the  process.  We  present  the 
material  as  forwarded  to  us;  do  your  best  to  digest  and  ap- 
preciate it.  Take  it  as  the  pousse  cafe  to  your  regular  literary 
meal.] 

[CONFIDENTIAL.] 

Sax  Franxisco,  March  8,  1878. 
Dr.  J.  Campbell  Shore— ZVvrr  Sir: — L.  am  an  entire 
stranger  to  you,  but  having  heard  that  you  desire  to  go 
to  Congress,  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you  that  Washing- 
ton City  is.  in  America ;  that  in  Congress  the  English  lan- 
guage is  exclusively  spoken ;  and  that  you  can  not  reach  the 
capital  by  the  Bremen- Hamburg  line,  through  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  via  Berlin,  without 
going  entirely  out  of  your  way.  You  might  be  lost  on  the 
journey.  It  is  very  unsafe  for  political  students  to  acquire 
"their  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  America  in  0  smopoli- 
tan  schools.  You  will  pardon  me  for  writing  you  in  English, 
as  it  was  the  only  language  taught  in  the  publi 
of  my  native  State  of  Delaware. 

Yours  truly,         An  Old-Fashionei   1 
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LITTLE  JOHNNY'S  MENAGER1E.-X. 


ISP 


SWONS. 

Little  swons  is  signets,  and  my  sisters  young  man,  which 
has  been  to  Woodwards  Gardens,  he  says  their  trax  in  the 
mud  is  their  signatures,  but  I  thot  signatures  was  writin 
"  [ohnny  "  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  shoing  it  to  yure  father. 

Swons  is  just  like  boats,  only  not  holler,  and  one  time  in 
Africa  some  natif  niggers  they  found  a  boat  wich  had  been 
left  by  some  sailers  and  they  said:  "Wot  a  nice  house,  lets 
culler  it  for  our  king."  So  they  carried  it  onto  their  sholders 
more  than  five  too  miles,  and  bime  bi  they  come  to  a  river, 
and  they  sed:  "Wot  a  nusance,  we  never  thought  of  that, 
we  got  to  leave  it."  One  feller  he  said:  "  Make  a  raft,"  but 
there  wasnt  any  trees.  Finaly  they  tide  it  onto  their  backs, 
and  tried  for  to  swim  over  with  it,  but  the  boat  was  too  heavy 
and  drownded  em. 

One  time  me  and  Billy  and  Sammy  Doppy  we  went  to 
Long  Bridge  to  see  a  boat  race,  and  sech  a  site  was  never 
see,  but  lots  of  fellers  got  drunk  and  swore  like  everything. 
Wen  Billy  and  me  got  home,  and  was  a  tockin  a  bout  it  both 
to  once,  as  fast  as  ever  we  coud,  my  father  he  come  in,  and 
he  never  said  a  word  til  I  said:  "Hooray!  it  was  a  dam 
cloce  race,  and  Ime  game  for  to  go  and  see  it  evry  year  wile 
1  live  !  •' 

Then  my  father  he  got  up,  and  laid  away  his  pipe,  and  put 
on  his  spetticles,  and  looked  at  me,  and  said:  "  Wot  is  that, 
Johnny,  wich  you  say?  Jest  be  good  enoughf  to  repeat  that 
observation." 

I  seen  some  thing  was  up,  so  I  said:  "  Wy,  father,  I  was  a 
sayin  that  if  you  was  willin,  maybe  some  day,  wen  Ime  a  ole 
man,  able  to  take  care  myselluf,  Ide  go  to  see  a  other  boat 
race  if  its  a  nice  one,  no  hoodlums  and  no  swearin." 

Then  my  father  he  tuke  up  his  spetticles,  and  wiped  them 
with  his  hankchef,  and  said:  "Thats  rite,-  my  son,  I  wasent 
quite  sure  that  I  herd  wot  you  was  a  remarkin;  these  ole 
glasses  of  mine  is  pretty  near  wore  out." 

But  how  they  culd  make  him  not  hear  rite  wen  he  dident 
have  em  on  is  wot  flores  me  ! 

So  I  spose  me  and  Billy  wont  go  to  the  nex  boat  race,  but 
you  ot  to  see  us  a  havin  one  ourself  yesterday,  in  the  kitchin. 
Billy  he  was  in  the  whosh  tub,  and  I  was  in  a  bucket,  settin 
on  the  gunnel,  and  Billy  he  had  the  mop  and  the  broom  for 
ores,  and  I  had  the  fire  poker  and  the  shovel  for  mine. 
Bime  bi  he  said:  "This  wil  never  do,  Johnny,  ease  up  a  bit 
wile  I  git  on  the  shore  a  minit,  we  forgot  something."  So 
Billy  got  out  and  took  liar)-,  thats  the  house  maid,  and  tole 
her  to  git  down  on  her  hands  and  kanees  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  and  she  done  it,  and  Billy  got  back  in  his  boat  and 
said:  "There,  that  is  more  like." 

Then  I  said  was  Mary  to  be  drownded,  and  he  said:  "Wot 
Mary  ?     I  dont  see  no  Mary;  maybe  you  mean  that  bridge." 

So  I  said,  "  O,"  and  jest  then  my  mother  she  come  in,  and 
that  regatty  was  change  to  a  foot  race. 

A  man's  boy  that  had  a  swon  was  home  from  college,  and 
one  day  he  come  in  with  a  gun,  and  he  said,  the  boy  did: 
"  There  was  a  ofHe  big  snake  stuck  its  hed  up  out  of  the 
gras  in  the  pond,  and  I  knew  it  was  lookin  for  yure  swon  for 
to  eat  it,  so  I  shot  the  snake." 

But  it  was  the  swons  neck  he  had  shot,  and  his  father 
said :  "  I  sent  you  to  Vale  College  to  learn  wot  a  snake  is, 
and  it  was  money  wel  spent,  but  now  I  got  to  send  you  to 
Harvard  to  learn  wot  a  swon  is;  and  fore  you  kanow  evry 
thing  its  a  goin  to  come  xpensive  to  yure  pore  old  father." 

THE  GIRL. 

Girls  groes  up  to  be  wimmin  fokes,  same  as  calfs  gits  to 
be  cows  if  the  butcher  mines  his  own  business.  1  hate 
girls,  and  Billy  he  hates  em  too,  but  not  my  sister,  cos  she 
cant  help  it.  Uncle  Ned,  wich  has  been  to  Injy,  and  evry 
were,  he  says  he  was  to  a  place  once  where  all  the  little 
boys  hates  the  little  girls,  but  after  they  are  grode  up,  and 
the  girls  too,  they  likes  em.  Travlers  is  always  tellin  wop- 
pers. 

One  day  wen  Missis  Pitchel,  thats  the  preachers  wife,  was 
to  our  house,  she  giv  her  baby  to  me  to  mind  wile  ol  the 
fokes  was  in  the  parler,  and  her  too.  Bimeby  Mary,  thats 
the  house  maid,  she  come  in  the  kitchin  were  I  was  and  said 
mite  she  give  the  baby  a  goody,  and  I  said  yes,  if  she  would 
mend  my  little  red  wagon,  and  she  said  she  wude,  and  wot 
do  you  think  that  girl  give  the  baby?  Wy  a  pickle  wolnut 
so  big  it  was  much  as  ever  it  would  go  in  its  mowth.  Sech 
stranlin,  and  coffin,  and  hollerin  was  never  saw,  and  wen 
they  come  in  my  father  he  had  to  git  it  out  with  the  hannle 
of  a  kanife,  and  ol  the  wile  the  viniger  a  bustin  out  of  its 
nose  !  Wen  it  was  ol  over,  my  mother  she  said  :  "Johnny, 
how  under  the  sun  did  the  chile  git  sech  a  thing?"  and 
Mary  she  spoke  up  real  qoick  and  said:  "  If  you  please, 
mam,  maybe  it  cetched  it  wile  it  was  bein  brot  past  the  hos- 
pittle." 

Girls  plays  with  dols,  but  gimme  a  hammer,  and  a  kite, 
and  a  top,  and  a  wagen,  and  a  hobby  horse,  and  lots  of 
strings,  and  some  nails,  and  a  lump  of  chock,  and  a  woodn 

:      rd,  and  I  dont  want  any  dol.     Dols  is  stuft  with  brand 
Must,  but  girls  is  meat. 
:  lime  wen  Missis  Doppy  was  here  to  dinner,  we  had 
-f.  and  ;L'ncle  Ned,  wich  was  carvin,  he  said  to   Missis 


Doppy's  little  girl,  jokin  :  "  Sissy,  wot  part  shell  I  help  you 
too?"  And  Missis  Doppys  little  girl  she  said  she  wude  like 
a  leg. 

In  Chiny  soon  as  a  girl  is  born  she  is  took  to  a  blacksmif 
and  has  got  to  have  iern  shoes  put  onto  her  feets,  wich 
makes  em  stay  little  so  she  cant  wock,  and  wen  she  groes 
up  and  gits  marrid  to  her  yung  man,  she  cant  foller  him 
wen  he  says  he  is  goin  to  the  temprance  meetin,  and  thats 
wot  1  call  fair  play.  Girls  is  ol  rite  so  long  as  thay  stick  to 
I  their  dols,  but  wen  it  comes  to  ridin  straddle  on  a  sack  of 
coal,  and  playin  they  are  calvary,  I  say  its  disgustin ;  but 
me  and  Billy  is  as  brave  sojers  as  you  ever  see. 

Once  there  was  a  Morman  wich  had  so  many  wifes  he 

cudent  count  em,  and  he  went  away  from  home,  and  stade  a 

I  way  so  long,  livin  like  the  Wites,  that  he  forgot,  and  wen  he 

was  compel  to  go  back  he  telgrapped  home  sayin  :  ."  Missis 

Jones,"  cos  that  was  his  name,  "  meet  me  at  the  deepo." 

So  wen  he  got  of  the  cars  the  depo  was  ful  of  his  wifes, 
and  then  he  rememberd  how  things  was.  So  he  kist  evry 
wuman  he  cude  find,  though  some  of  em  wasent  hisn,  and 
than  he  thot  a  wile,  and  then  he  said :  "  Wy,  were  is  the  lit- 
tle girl  ? "  and  thay  said  thay  wude  send  for  her.  Alter  a 
wile  bout  twenty  nurse  mades  come  in  the  depo,  and  each 
one  had  a  little  girl.  The  man  he  looked  at  one,  and  he 
said:  "Wot  a  fine  chile,  jest  like  me,  how  old?"  and  his 
wifes  thay  begun  to  tell  him,  but  no  2  alike.  So  he  said  : 
"  Hold  hard  a  bit !  "  and  he  tuke  a  pensil  and  marked  on  the 
wall  the  diffent  ages  wich  thay  said.  Wen  thay  had  got  done 
tellin  he  added  the  figgers  ol  up  and  said:  "Jest  xactly  I 
hunderd  and  twenty  years  !  Wy,  confound  it,  you  hav  brot 
me  my  grand-mother ! " 

A  other  Morman  was  in  a  ship  with  his  seventeen  whives, 
and  the  ship  was  reck,  and  he  was  drownded,  serve  him  mity 
wel  rite,  but  his  whives  and  the  other  fokes  was  saved  by  a 
other  ship.  Wile  the  clerk  of  the  other  ship  was  a  standin 
in  his  ofice  takn  down  there  names  for  to  be  printed  in  the 
papers  one  of  the  wifes  went  up  and  giv  him  hern,  wich  was 
Missis  Mamble.  Bime  by  a  other  one  come  up  and  said 
Misses  Mamble  too,  and  he  said,  the  clerk  did  :  "All  rite,  I 
got  you  down  all  reddy."  After  a  wile  there  was  a  other 
Missis  Mamble,  and  the  clerk  he  said:  "Yes,  yes,  dont  fret, 
I  tel  you,  cos  its  down  shure."  Pretty  soon  it  was  Missis 
Mamble  a  other  time,  and  the  clerk  he  laid  his  pen  down 
and  called  the  stuard  and  said  :  "  Do,  pkas,  go  and  take  that 
Mamble  wumans  close  off,  and — and  put  her  to  bed,  with  a 
botle  of  hot  water  to  her  feets,  out  of  the  way.  I  never  seen 
any  wuman  wich  was  so  anctious  for  to  get  her  name  in  the 
papers ! " 

You  see  wot  girls  is  wen  thay  ar  grode  up. 

OISTERS. 

If  it  wasent  for  bein  et  Ide  like  to  be  a  oister,  cos  I  cude 
shet  mysef  up  in  my  shel  and  sass  the  lobsters,  and  thay 
cudent  hellup  their  selfs.  And  Ide  go  and  hit  Sammy  Doppy, 
and  then  shet  up  like  a  book,  real  quick,  and  ast  him  wot  was 
he  goin  to  do  a  bout  it,  cos  I  bleeve  that  boys  a  big  coward, 
thats  wot  I  think. 

There  was  a  yung  munky  found  a  open  oister,  and  he  had 
never  see  one  be  fore,  and  he  licked  it  with  his  tounge,  but 
the  oister  it  shet  down  on  his  toungue  tight  as  ever  it  coud, 
wich  hurt  offle!  So  the  munky  kep  a  jumpin  up  an  down,  it 
was  so  painfle,  and  tryin  to  put  it  of  with  its  2  fore  feets. 
Then  a  ole  munky  came  a  long  and  seen  him,  and  shuke  his 
head,  the  ole  feller  did,  much  as  to  say :  "  Yule  find  that  a 
good  nut,  but  if  you  think  you  can  crack  it  with  yure  teeths 
you  got  to  hump  yoursellef  worse  than  that,  my  fine  feller  !  " 

And  now  He  tell  you  a  little  story.  Once  wen  Mister 
Gipple  was  to  our  house,  which  has  traveld  in  Africa,  he  was 
tellin  me  a  bout  ostriches  and  how  big  thay  are,  like  a  roos- 
ter. My  mother  she  come  in  the  room,  and  she  thot  he  said 
oisters,  and  she  said  was  thay  as  delicate  flaver  as  the  natifs, 
meanin  the  natif  Calliforny  oisters.  Then  Mister  Gipple  he 
got  red  in  the  face,  like  beets,  and  he  said : 

"  Maddam,  Ime  a  stonish  at  yure  question.  I  have  fre- 
quent et  ostriches  in  Africa,  and  it  is  true  I  was  once  compel 
by  fammin  for  to  eat  too  or  thre  of  the  natifs,  but  I  dont 
kno  wy  it  shoud  be  threw  in  my  face  like  I  was  a  cannible !" 

Uncle  Ned  he  says  once  there  was  a  stronomer  sent  out 
to  Africa  by  Guvment  for  to  see  the  sun  set,  and  wile  he  was 
a  gettin  reddy  for  to  see  it  set,  all  to  once  the  wether  grode 
dark  like  midnite,  cos  a  big  natif  nigger  had  come  to  have  a 
look  thru  the  stronomers  telly  skope,  and  the  niggers  there 
is  so  black  that  thay  make  a  obscurity  were  ever  thay  goes. 
But  the  stronomer  he  dident  kanow  wot  was  up,  and  he  said 
to  hissef :  "  Wel,  I  aint  complished  the  objeck  of  this  xpe- 
dishion,  cos  it  set  so  quick,  fore  I  new  it."  So  he  shet  up 
the  skope  and  tucked  it  under  his  arm  like  it  was  a  umbrel- 
ler,  and  was  goin  a  way,  wen  he  dimly  see  the  nigger  stand- 
in  in  the  dark,  and  the  stronomer  said :  "  Wot  can  I  do  for 
you,  poor  feller?  "  but  the  natif  nigger  he  only  said  :  "  \rah, 
yah ! " 

Then  the  stronomer  he  said  a  other  time  :  "Aint  you  fraid 
to  be  out  in  the  nite  air  without  no  close  on?  Here,  take 
my  cloke  til  you  git  your  own  togs  out  of  the  pon  shop." 

Soon  as  the  natif  nigger  had  covered  his  self  with  the 
cloke  it  was  daylite  agin,  all  excep  jest  a  long  the  ground 
were  it  was  too  short  for  to  cover  his  black  feets.  Then 
the  stronomer  said :  "  I  never  see  sech  a  country  for  short 
nites,  and  no  twilite  !  I  must  send  a  3  vollum  report  a  bowt 
it  to  Washington,  and  may  be  Congres  will  make  me  Presi- 
dent." 

I  have  been  tole  it  is  so  hot  in  Africa  that  one  day  the 
Signal  Serfice  man  wanted  to  mesure  how  hot  it  was  in  the 
shade  with  his  mometer,  but  he  was  frade  to  stand  up  and 
make  a  shadder,  cos  he  wude  be  sun  struck.  One  natif  he 
had  a  ole'  barn  dore  wich  made  a  good  shadder,  but  he  was 
a  usin  it  for  to  keep  his  wisky  from  bilin,  and  wudent  lend  it. 
A  other  nigger,  wich  was  spreddin  his  little  baby  on  a  piece 
of  bread,  he  said : 

"  I  got  a  wosh  tub  wich  wude  do  to  turn  over  the  mometer 
if  I  had  some  thing  to  pour  my  wife  into." 


If  you  had  money  enough  and  to  spare,  and  could  do  just 
what  you  wanted  to  do,  could  you  make  a  choice  ?  We  have 
thought  the  matter  over  very  carefully,  and  have  concluded 
that  if  we  could  do  exactly  what  we  wanted  to  do  we  would 
do  nothing.  

Professor  W.  Stanley  Jevons  has  written  a  primer  of  polit- 
ical economy  for  Macmillan's  series  of  science  primers. 


ALMOND  BLOSSOMS, 


Willi  downcast  eyes,  in  sombre  mood, 
I  walked  the  orchard  path  one  day, 

Before  the  level,   mimic  wood 

Had  hid  in  leaves  its  limbs  of  gray. 

The  sky  was  sombre  as  my  thought, 

The  road  was  wet  with  last  night's  rain, 

My  idle  fancy  only  brought 

Such  ease  as  pain  can  give  to  pain. 

But  suddenly  a  petal- shower, 

Pink-  white,  .swift  -fluttering,  and  sweet, 

Out  of  some  flower-cloud  of  an  hour 
Sprinkled  the  brown  earth  at  my  feet. 

I  raised  my  face — I  drank  perfume; 

I  saw — what  was  it?     Bending  low, 
A  liny  world  of  bud  and  bloom. 

An  avalanche  of  sun -flushed  snow. 

'Twas  but  a  shower  of  almond-bloom, 
And  yet  I  could  not  choose  but  sing 

To  find  dear  Nature  making  room 
In  Winter's  lap  fur  glow  of  Spring. 

Belmont,  Cal.,  February  20,  1878. 


Q.  T. 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT, 


The  English  Church  is  establishing  monkeries.  A  mon- 
kery, as  we  understand  it,  is  a  place  where  idle  ecclesiastical 
vagabonds  go  to  take  snuff,  live  on  alms,  and  make  believe 
pray.  This  new  abomination  grows  out  of  the  ritualistic 
church  of  St.  Augustine  at  Kilburne. 


Talking  of  houses  and  heiresses,  it  is  reported  that  Baron 
Grant's  palace  at  Kensington  has  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Mackey,  the  American  millionaire,  whose  magnificent/i'/r  in 
Paris  was  recently  described  in  the  World.  This  gentle- 
man's income  is  popularly  estimated  at  ,£300  per  hour,  or  £t, 
a  minute.  He  has  a  daughter.  The  attention  of  rising  young 
statesmen  is  called  to  the  above  fact. — London  paper. 


The  Republicans  in  France  are  wisely  trying  to  conciliate 
all  the  interests ;  something  has  already  been  done  for  the 
army,  and  now  there  is  a  talk  of  raising  the  pay  of  the  police 
of  the  capital.  At  present  the  Parisian  "  bobby  "  receives  ,£jS 
a  year,  rising  to  ^60,  with  an  allowance  of  £6  a  year  for 
dress  and  £7  10s.  for  lodging.     It  is  proposed  to  give  him  an 

additional  £y  a  year. Our  "  bobbys  "  complain  at  $125 

a  month.     We  should  like  the  contract  to  replace  them  with 
better  men  at  little  more  than  half  the  money. 


The  papal  conclave  that  elected  Benedict  XIV.  lasted  five 
months.  At  last,  however,  "  Cardinal  Lambertini,  a  noble 
Boiognese  and  Archbishop  of  that  city,"  was  chosen.  He 
took  the  name  of  Benedict  XIV.  He  is  reported,  as  Gray 
relates,  to  have  made  a  little  speech  to  the  Cardinals  in  the 
Conclave,  when  they  were  undetermined  about  an  election, 
as  follows  :  "  Most  eminent  lords,  here  are  three  Boiognese 
of  different  characters,  but  all  equally  proper  for  the  Pope- 
dom. If  it  be  your  pleasure  to  pitch  upon  a  saint,  there  is 
Cardinal  Gotti ;  if  upon  a  politician,  there  is  Aldrovandi ;  if 
upon  a  booby,  here  am  I."  It  is  a  good  story.  Benedict 
XIV.  "had  a  pleasant  wit;"  he  was,  however,  certainly  the 
greatest  among  the  Popes  of  the  last  century ;  a  very  learned, 
and  exceedingly  able,  as  well  as  a  profoundly  religious  man. 

There  is  a  story  going  round  at  Paris  that  when  Marshal 
Canrobert  returned  from  his  mission  to  represent  France  at 
the  King  of  Italy's  funeral,  he  tendered  to  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  a  balance  of  some  17,000  francs,  remaining 
unspent  out  of  the  30,000  francs  allowed  for  the  expenses  of 
the  mission.  M.  Waddington  assured  him  it  could  not  be 
taken  back,  as  there  was  no  precedent  for  such  a  return  of 
money.  The  Marshal  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  it,  but  that 
if  it  must  be  stolen  from  the  State,  he  would  rather  some  one 
else  were  the  thief ;  and  he  insisted  on  leaving  the  money 

and  getting  a  receipt. Our  Legislature  has  sent   four 

deputations  of  political  mourners  to  different  parts  of  the 
State  to  attend  the  funerals  of  different  members,  but  we 
have  never  heard  that  any  one  has  offered  to  return  any 
part  of  his  mileage. 

Now  that  Pio  Nono  is  dead  the  gossipers  are  busy  picking 
up  ana  about  him.  Here  is  one,  which,  although  perfectly 
true,  is  not  in  general  circulation.  Shortly  after  his  election 
to  the  Papacy,  and  when  Antonelli  held  his  first  office  under 
him,  that  of  Finance  Minister,  the  Romans,  meeting  their 
Pontiff  in  the  street,  complained  to  him  of  the  tax  on  salt. 
The  tax  was  a  monopoly  formed  by  one  of  the  speculators 
who  thrived  in  earlier  days.  Pio  Nono  sent  for  the  specu- 
lator. "  I  suppose  that  salt-tax  is  very  valuable  to  you,"  said 
he.  The  speculator  trembled,  fearing  the  price  of  the  mo- 
nopoly was  about  to  be  raised;  protested  that  it  was  a  dead 
loss.  "  How  much  would  compensate  you  for  being  relieved 
of  your  loss?"  asked  his  Holiness.  The  salt-tax  farmer 
named  a  ridiculously  low  sum.  "  Then,"  said  the  Pope,  "  you 
shall  have  the  money ; "  and  calling  for  Antonelli,  ordered 
him  to  pay  it.  The  rogue  of  a  speculator  refused,  but  on 
being  informed  by  the  Pope  that  he  would  publish  the  fact 
that  he  offered  him  his  own  price  for  the  monopoly,  at  last 
took  the  money,  and  went  away  a  sadder,  a  wiser,  and,  pros- 
pectively, a  more  honest  man.  The  day  afterward  the  salt- 
tax  was  abolished. Why  could  not  Spring  Valley  or  the 

gas  company  be  cornered  in  the  same  way.  All  the  monopo- 
lies pretend  that  they  do  not  make  money.  It  might  be  well 
to  purchase  them  at  their  own  grumbling  valuation. 


A  story  is  told  of  a  well  known  member  of  the  Hampden 
County  bar  of  Massachusetts.  In  his  youthful  days  he  was 
very  expert  at  kicking  football,  and  one  night  he  dreamed  he 
was  again  in  the  fresh  vigor  of  youth  engaged  in  his  favorite 
sport.  Suddenly  waking  from  the  dream,  he  found  the  bed- 
clothes in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  his  wife  upon  them, 
wgeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  and  crying,  "  Oh,  that 
I  should  come  to  this  !  Oh,  how  could  you?  How  could 
you?"  It  gradually  dawned  upon  the  eminent  legal  gentle- 
man that  he  had  unconsciously  used  his  wife  as  a  football, 
but  it  required  some  of  his  most  powerful  pleading  to  win. 
his  case,  and  obtain  a  verdict  of  acquittal  from  hex.. 
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A  REMINISCENCE  OF  VASQUEZ, 


During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1873  I  was  engaged  in  tak- 
ing charge  of  a  band  of  sheep  in  a  somewhat  remote  and 
lonely  part  of  Southern  California.  A  large  portion  of  the 
County  of  San  Bernardino,  with  a  small  tract  in  the  north- 
eastern quarter  of  Los  Angeles  County,  constitute  as  typical 
a  desert  as  exists  on  this  or  any  other  continent.  Sand 
stretching  away  in  interminable  undulations — bounded  on 
the  south  and  west  by  the  chain  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and 
Tejon  Mountains,  rising  in  some  places  to  an  altitude  of  ten 
thousand  feet,  on  the  extreme  north  by  the  distant  peaks  of 
the  Slate  Range,  and  the  east  by  the  inferior  and  scattered 
bluffs,  through  which  runs  the  Mojave  River  till  it  finally 
loses  itself  in  the  sand — sand  pure  and  simple,  and  of  the 
most  primitive  marine  character,  except  where  it  supports 
and  nourishes  a  gigantic  variety  of  cactus,  rising  to  heights 
varying  from  twenty  to  forty  feet,  and  with  boles,  in  some 
instances,  of  as  much  as  four  feet  in  diameter;  or  gives  birth 
to  a  hard  wire-grass  (as  it  is  called),  which  grows  in  scattered 
bunches  over  considerable  areas,  or  little  clumps  of  low, 
hardy  manzanita  bushes,  existing  apparently  haphazard 
though  always  in  communities  —  such  is  the  Mojave  Desert. 
Not,  1t  may  be  supposed,  a  good  country  for  stock — nor  was 
it.  -Nevertheless,  owners  had  to  make  shifts,  as  the  prior 
season  had  been  bad,  and  grass  was  short  all  over  the  lower 
country  —  the  prime  object  being,  of  course,  to  carry  the 
stock  over  with  the  least  possible  loss  till  the  arrival  of  the 
winter  rains.  The  spot  where  we  were  camped  was  called 
Los  Angeles  on  what  had  once  been  used  as  a  team-road  to 
Buckhorn  Springs.  It  lay  about  a  hundred  miles  north  of 
Owen's  River  —  known  as  Nadeau's  road  —  but  which  had 
latterly  fallen  into  disuse,  teamsters  preferring  the  more 
westerly  and  elevated  route  by  Willow  Spring, "skirting  the 
base  of  the  Tehachepe  Mountains.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
in  the  line  of  any  travel,  and  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  even  a 
solitary  horseman  to  pass  that  way.  The  nearest  house, 
station,  or  human  abode  of  any  kind,  was  Willow  Spring, 
■distant  about  twenty  miles  to  the  west,  nor  was  there  any 
water  at  a  less  distance  than  this  on  any  side.  Here,  how- 
ever, in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  welled  up  some  hundreds  of 
little  springs  of  cool,  pure,  delicious  water,  distributed  over  a 
space  of  many  acres,  and  forming  in  several  places  standing 
pools  of  considerable  extent,  and  invaluable  for  watering 
stock.  These  were  also  the  rendezvous  of  small  detached 
bands  of  cattle  which  had  roamed  over  casually  or  design- 
edly from  Tehachepe  or  Elizabeth  Lake.  The  most  con- 
venient of  these  little  springs  had  been  boxed  up — that  is,  it 
had  been  dug  out  and  then  walled  up  from  the  inside  with 
boards  to  prevent  the  loose  sand  from  falling  back  and  chok- 
ing it  —  and  out  of  this  we  dipped  the  water  for  domestic 
uses.  In  its  vicinity  stood  three  houses,  or  rather  shanties. 
Firstly,  a  frame  house  of  three  apartments,  which  had  been 
designed  for  a  small  store  or  station  by  the  Frenchman  who 
had  built  it,  but  who  had  got  "  frozen  out "  when  the  teams 
were  taken  off  the  road,  and  who  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  remove  his  lumber.  Next  to  this  there  was  a  little 
adobe  structure  with  door,  but  without  windows;  and 
thirdly,  a  smaller  shanty  built  of  upright  cactus  poles,  which 
latter  was  occupied  by  Walker  and  myself  as  being  the  coolest 
and  most  serviceable.  It  was  large  enough  to  contain  two 
sleeping  bunks,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door,  with  the  usual 
complement  of  nails  and  ropes,  and]  a  shelf  or  two  to  store 
away  provisions.  This  constituted  our  Lares  and  Penates — 
if,  indeed,  the  Lares  were  not  outside  where  our  primitive 
hearth  was  fixed,  but  where,  I  fear,  our  sacrificial  rites  would 
not  have  proved  propitiatory  to  the  culinary  shade  of  Soyer. 
Our  cooking  was  done  in  this  wise :  An  oblong  hole  was  dug 
in  the  ground,  about  four  feet  long,  by  one  in  breadth,  and 
one  in  depth.  The  windward  side  of  this  (for  when  the  wind 
blew  it  blew  pitilessly)  was  walled  up  with  clay,  and  wooden 
poles  were  set  upright  at  each  end,  on  the  forked  extremities 
of  which  rested  a  third  pole  running  over  the  length  of  the 
fire,  from  which  depended  our  pots  and  kettles  by  wires,  bent 
and  hooked.  Adjoining  the  cactus  shanty  there  was  a 
smaller  one  of  similar  construction,  where  the  mules  were 
kept,  the  hay  for  which  had  to  be  brought  from  Soledad, 
where  it  cost  $40  a  ton.  This  hay  was  kept  in  the  French- 
man's lumber-house  before  mentioned,  and  there  were  al- 
ways a  few  bales  on  hand.  Hay  was  accordingly  worth 
money,  and  if  it  was  ever  necessary  to  succor  a  passing 
horseman,  or  a  passing  team,  it  was  customary  to  charge 
five  dollars  a  bale,  as  parties  could  not  possibly  come  there 
with  the  expectation  of  buying  hay — the  station  having  been 
long  given  up  and  no  one  knowing  of  our  presence  there — 
nor  did  we  wish  to  part  with  any  if  we  could  help  it,  con- 
sidering the  difficulty  of  replacing  it.  Once  a  month  Walker 
hitched  up  the  mules  to  the  light  wagon  and  started  for  Los 
Angeles  to  get  provisions,  etc.,  and  find  out  what  the  outside 
world  was  doing. 

It  was  a  three  days'  trip  into  town,  and  a  four  days'  trip 
back,  mostly  up  hill,  with  a  heavy  load,  and  as  a  rule  he 
stayed  at  least  a  couple  of  days  in  town,  so  I  scarcely  ever 
reckoned  on  his  reappearance  under  ten  days.  During  these 
periods  of  his  absence,  I  was,  of  course,  as  thoroughly  iso- 
lated as  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  be,  and  the  advent  of 
a  wayfarer  was  naturally  hailed  with  immense  satisfaction, 
and  such  a  one  was  always  sure  of  a  hospitable  reception 
as  regarded  his  own  immediate  creature  comforts,  without 
money  and  without  price,  albeit  his  horse  or  horses  could  not 
be  treated  with  the  same  consideration.  Thus  it  fell  that, 
about  the  end  of  August — Walker  having  been  gone  to  Los 
Angeles  about  a  couple  of  days — I  had  just  got  the  sheep 
into  the  corral — though  the  sun  was  still  an  hour  high,  they 
having  filled  well  up  in  the  morning  on  the  tough  wire-grass, 
and  being  satisfied — and  was  engaged  in  chopping  up  some 
manzanita  branches  to  cook  supper  with,  when  looking  up  I 
observed  several  horsemen  coming  in  the  direction  of  the 
camp  over  the  low  sandhills,  and  through  the  tuna  clumps 
upon  the  west.  I  knew  they  must  be  from  Willow  Spring, 
or  Elizabeth  Lake,  by  the  direction  they  had  come  in,  and 
was  also  certain  that  this  camp  was  their  destination  for  the 
night,  at  all  events — whatever  their  business  might  be.  There 
were  four  of  them — all  Mexicans — well  mounted,  two  of  them 
wearing  soldier  overcoats,  all  provided  with  large  navy  re- 
volvers and  knives,  and  one  with  a  rifle.  As  these  are  the 
ordinary  characteristics  of  native  Californians  in  these  parts, 
they  did  not  create  any  great  sensation  in  my  breast,  and  I 
awaited  their  advent  with  equanimity,  being  really  glad  at 


the  prospect  of  seeing  some  one  to  speak  to,  even  if  only  a 
Mexican.  I  noticed,  however,  that,  when  they  first  caught 
sight  of  me  about  two  hundred  yards  off,  they  reined  up 
and  formed  a  caucus,  evidently  discussing  some  matter  of 
importance.  One  of  them  examined  the  priming  of  his  pistol, 
which,  however,  did  not  strike  me  as  being  anything  remark- 
able. I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  there  being  anything  to  be 
apprehended  by  me  in  my  then  condition.  There  was  no 
money  in  the  camp.  What  would  have  been  the  use  of  any  ? 
There  was  certainly  a  good  double-barreled  gun,  and  a  re- 
volver, which  were  of  a  certain  value.  There  were  my  own 
and  Walker's  blankets;  there  was  the  usual  stock  of  provis- 
ions and  camp  equipage,  with  three  or  four  bales  of  hay;  but 
the  available  assets,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  were  of  so 
meagre  a  nature,  that  apprehension  on  the  score  of  cupidity 
never  entered  my  imagination ;  and  last,  though  not  least  as  it 
turned  out,  there  was  the  better  part  of  a  ten-gallon  keg  of 
wine — Walker  always  bringing  out  a  keg  from  Los  Angeles 
to  allay  the  thirsty  influence  of  the  desert.  This  wine  was 
of  pure  and  potent  nature,  and  was  kept  in  solitary  state  in 
the  adobe  shanty  before  referred  to  as  being  the  coolest  and 
most  cellar-like  for  its  reception.  It  was  evident,  from  the 
manner  of  the  horsemen,  that  they  had  not  expected  to  see 
any  one  here,  and  that  it  had,  some  how  or  other,  disconcert- 
ed their  plans.  After  a  moment  or  two  they  came  forward 
in  the  direction  of  the  camp.  The  shortest  of  them,  who 
rode  a  little  before  the  others,  hailed  me  in  coming  up: 
"  Buenas  tardes,  paisano." 

"  Buenas  tardes,  caballero,"  I  replied.  This  seemed  to  be 
satisfactory,  or  the  appearance  of  my  soiled  overalls  and  old 
woolen  shirt — sheepherder's  full  dress — must  have  been  re- 
assuring, for,  at  all  events,  an  entente  cordiale  seemed  to  have 
been  established,  judging  from  the  fact  that  all  four  got  down 
from  their  horses  and  plied  me  with  numerous  questions. 
Was  I  alone  ?  Where  was  my  partner  ?  When  would  he 
come  back  ?  Did  many  travelers  pass  this  way  ?  Were  there 
many  cattle  around  ?  Had  I  any  hay  ?  To  this  latter  ques- 
tion I  replied  that  I  had  some  hay,  but  that  it  was  worth  five 
dollars  a  bale. 

"  We  have  no  money,"  said  the  little  man,  "  and  our  horses 
are  hungry." 

This  was  clearly  a  dilemma.  Twenty  miles  from  the  near- 
est outpost  of  civilization,  and  face  to  face  with  certainly  not 
the  best  looking  Mexicans,  and  hungry  horses  !  What  did 
a  de  jure  possessor  of  hay  amount  to  under  such  circum- 
stances ? 

"  Gentlemen,"  I  said,  "  you  can  have  a  bale  of  hay,  and  I 
will  charge  it  to  you." 

This  elicited  a  laugh,  and  likewise  a  bale  of  hay,  which 
which  was  very  soon  being  discussed  by  the  hungry  horses. 
This  colloquy  (carried  on,  of  course,  in  Spanish)  .had  lasted 
a  couple  of  minutes,  and  as  we  were  standing  there  they 
asked  what"  I  had  for  supper.  Potatoes,  I  told  them,  beans, 
bacon,  coffee,  but  not  much  bread  baked.  Any  came  ?  No; 
no  came.  The  weather  being  very  hot  it  was  wasteful  to  kill 
sheep,  as  the  carcass  would  get  bad  within  two  days.  At 
that  moment  a  little  knot  of  some  ten  or  twelve  head  of  cat- 
tle came  sauntering  lazily  toward  the  edge  of  the  pool,  about 
two  hundred  yards  off,  for  their  evening  water.  In  an  in- 
stant the  saddles  were  thrown  on  the  feeding  horses,  cinches 
tightened,  and  caballeros  in  the  stirrup,  while  the  coiled 
riatas  were  caught  up  from  their  hangings  at  the  saddle-bows, 
spurs  were  driven  into  the  flanks  of  the  mustangs,  and  away 
scampered  the  party,  exhilarated  by  the  prospect  of  beef. 
Rounding  up  the  little  herd,  the  hair-rope  went  whizzing  on 
its  unerring  mission,  and,  in  less  than  one  minute  from  the 
sighting  of  the  beeves,  one  of  the  fattest  of  them — none  were 
in  very  good  condition — !ay  wallowing  entangled  on  the 
ground.  The  rope  was  presently  transferred  to  its  horns;  it 
was  immediately  driven  into  camp,  there  a  rifle  ball  judi- 
ciously administered  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead  brought  it 
again  to  the  earth,  the  coup  de  grace  was  given  by  the  blade 
of  a  Mexican  machete  at  least  a  foot  long,  all  four  threw 
themselves  on  the  reeking  animal  with  knives,  which  were 
certainly  well  up  to  their  work,  and,  long  before  the  carcass 
was  nearly  cold,  the  hide  had  been  removed  and  the  animal 
cut  up  into  quarters,  which  were  hung  by  ropes  from  the 
corner  beams  of  the  lumber  shanty.  Meantime  another  fire 
of  manzanita  wood  had  been  kindled  on  the  ground — our 
ordinary  fire  not  being  considered  large  enough — and  a  bar- 
becue of  the  tid-bits  of  the  ribs  was  in  full  progress.  The 
work  had  been  hot  and  carried  out  con  amore,  and,  in  the  due 
exercise  of  a  thoroughly  pastoral  hospitality,  what  could  the 
narrator  do  less  than  bring  forth  a  coffee-pot  of  the  generous 
liquid  that  lay  concealed  within  the  recesses  of  the  adobe 
hut  ?  It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  heroic  nature  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  which  had  resulted  in  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  and  it  did  one's  heart  really  good  to  see  the  long- 
drawn  manner  in  which  the  liquid  gurgled  down  the  manly 
throats  of  those  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
production  of  came.  It  was  a  stroke  of  strategy.  Enthusi- 
asm reigned.  The  sheepherder  became  at  once  the  deus  ex 
machina  and  arbiter  of  the  entertainment.  Flour  was  brought 
forth  in  a  lordly  dish,  and,  after  a  pretense  rather  than  a 
reality  of  hand-washing,  presently  transformed  into  tortillas, 
mingled  with  the  fat  of  the  beef  that  had  been  slain.  They 
had,  it  is  true,  brought  some  tortillas  with  them  wrapped  up 
in  not  the  cleanliest  of  white  handkerchiefs,  but  finding  flour 
plentiful  and  hospitality  unbounded  these  were  voted  unfit  to 
grace  the  banquet,  but  were,  nevertheless,  relegated  to  their 
ancient  quarters,  with  an  evident  view  to  future  use. 

Your  Mexican,  though  extravagant,  with  meat  and  flour  is 
economical;  for  meat  is  looked  upon  a's  a  necessity,  flour  as 
a  luxury,  of  life.  When  he  has  tortillas  with  his  came  he  is 
in  his  earthly  paradise.  What,  then,  when  to  the  benefits  of 
Ceres  are  superadded  the  favors  of  Bacchus?  Ample  jus- 
tice was  done  to  the  supper,  tongues  were  loosened,  and  it 
became  known  that  they  were  rancheros  from  Elizabeth 
Lake,  who  had  come  over  to  see  if  any  of  their  cattle  were 
here,  and  take  some  beef  back  with  them.  The  coffee-pot 
was  replenished  with  its  unaccustomed  freight — yea,  unto 
seven  times — a  night  of  high  revelry  set  in,  the  mirth  waxed 
fast  and  furious,  the  Mexican  dingo  nacional  was  sung, 
songs  of  other  countries  were  sung,  and  Buckhorn  Springs 
resounded  with  echoes  tuneful  and  discordant  such  as  it  had 
never  done  before,  and  in  all  probability  never  will  again. 
If  by  any  chance  Walker  had  come  back  that  evening,  what 
impression  would  have  been  conveyed  to  his  astonished 
senses,  as  he  approached  the  camp  at  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
it  would  be  hard  to  conceive — probably  something  akin   to 


that  the  Schwarzwald  mountaineer  experiences  when  the  rout 
of  the  Wild  Huntsman  sweeps  past  him  at  full  cry  in  the 
shadows ;  nothing  less  weird  and  eerie  would  have  borne 
semblance  to  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  it  was  the  State 
was  saved.  Had  circumstances  taken  on  a  different  color, 
perhaps  instead  of  only  a  dead  beef  there  might  have  been 
a  dead  sheepherder,  with  a  corral  full  of  rotting  carcasses, 
when  he  returned  a  week  later.  As  night  waxed  on,  the 
calls  of  nature  asserted  themselves,  and  the  snoring  troopers 
curled  themselves  up  in  their  blankets  and  overcoats  around 
the  dying  embers  of  the  manzanita  fire.  In  the  morning 
they  were  up  with  the  lark — if  there  had  been  a  lark,  which 
perhaps  there  had  been  —  and  having  breakfasted  much  in 
the  style  of  the  supper  of  the  night  before,  barring  the  wine, 
which  happily  was  all  done,  they  tied  three  of  the  quarters 
of  beef  upon  as  many  horses — the  little  man,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  one  most  deferred  to,  not  burdening  himself  like 
the  others— and  left  me  the  remaining  quarter,  which  was  a 
fair  equivalent  for  the  hay  they  had  had.  We  parted  ami- 
cably, and  with  many  expressions  of  mutual  esteem  and 
good  will,  I  being  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
rancheros  from  Elizabeth  Lake,  who  had  come  over  to  hunt 
up  and  kill  one  of  their  own  beeves.  Subsequently  I  heard 
that  Vasquez  and  his  gang  had  been  concealing  themselves 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Elizabeth  Lake  during  the  month  of 
this  adventure,  in  the  fall  of  '73,  and  upon  considering  the 
circumstances  of  this  affair,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
had  unwittingly  entertained  the  noted  desperado  whose 
hands  were  but  lately  red  with  the  Tres  Pinos  tragedy.  The 
gang  had  probably  got  hard  up  for  meat,  and  not  daring,  or 
caring,  to  kill  near  the  place  of  their  concealment,  had  come 
to  Buckhorn  Springs,  which  they  presumed  to  be  deserted, 
to  replenish  their  stock.  To  what  fortunate  combination  of 
circumstances  I  owed  my  life — since  even  the  secret  of  his 
having  been  there  was  dangerous  —  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. I  think  their  first  intention  was  to  kill  me,  when  their 
attention  was  distracted  by  the  excitement  of  the  more  ur- 
gent butchery  of  the  beef.  Then  came  the  wine,  which  ren- 
dered them  more  careless,  and  cemented  the  bonds  of  good 
fellowship.  If  we  may  possibly  entertain  angels  unawares, 
why  not  robbers  ?  By  their  deeds  ye  shall  not  always  know 
them.  My  impression  was  confirmed  when  I  afterward  saw 
a  photograph  of  Vasquez,  after  his  capture  near  Los  An- 
geles. Him  I  never  saw  again,  but  my  recollection  of 
him  is  as  that  of  a  genial,  jovial,  good-natured  fellow.  Per- 
haps the  cheering  influences  of  the  beef  and  the  wine,  and 
the  assurance  of  security  upon  that  evening,  had  their  effect 
upon  his  character;  perhaps  my  own  ignorance  of  the  true 
facts  of  the  case  elicited  more  abandon  in  my  behavior  than 
would  have  been  consistent  with  a  knowledge  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  character  I  was  dealing  with.  Cantabit  vacuus 
coram  latronc  viator.  ROBERT  D.  MlLNE. 


PLAYING  CHESS. 


We  sat  beneath  the  chandelier, 

Its  splendor  streaming  o'er  us, 
The  gilded  chessmen  lying  near, 

The  chess-board  placed  before  us.      t 

'Shall  we  grow  gray  before  we  play?" 

Cried  blue -eyed  Cousin  Lily. 
'  Don't  sit  there  in  that  stupid  way — 

It  makes  you  look  so  silly." 

I  set  the  board.     "Now,  Cousin  Lil, 

What  say  you  to  investing 
A  little  cash?    You  know  it  will 

Just  make  it  interesting." 

'Who  ever  money  risks,"  she  cried, 

"On  such  a  game  as  this  is?" 
'Well,  then,  not  money,"  I  replied; 

"Let's  play,  let's  play  for — kisses." 

She  blushed,  she  laughed,  and  tossed  her  head, 

And  then,   "How  many,  cousin?" 
And,  laughing  merrily,  I  said: 
"I'll  play  for — forty  dozen!" 

The  game  began ;   with  heedful  care 

We  marshaled  all  our  forces, 
Kings,  queens,  and  bishops  all  were  there, 

And  knights — at  least  their  horses. 

Though  ever  as  we  played  away 

My  cousin's  hope  grew  slighter, 
Yet  after  every  losing  play 

She  smiled  and  blushed  the  brighter. 

And  when  at  last  the  game  was  done. 
This  game  for  stakes  so  funny — 

When  I  these  funny  stakes  had  won, 
More  precious  far  than  money — 

Why,  then — but  no,  I'll  hold  my  hand; 

I  will  not  tell  it — never! 
I  swore  to  keep  it  secret,  and 

I  will  for  aye  and  ever. 


The  Universalist  clergymen  of  Boston,  after  six  months' 
discussion  of  the  hell  question,  have  by  a  nearly  unanimous 
vote  resolved  that  sin  is  accompanied  and  followed  by  mis- 
ery; that,  until  the  requisitions  of  divine  justice  are  obeyed, 
God  administers  such  discipline,  including  both  chastisement 
and  instruction,  and  for  as  long  a  period  as  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  obedience;  and  that  repentance  and  salvation  are 
not  limited  to  this  life.  The  following  was  also  agreed  to : 
"Whatever  differences  in  regard  to  the  future  may  exist 
among  us,  none  of  us  believe  that  the  horizon  of  eternity 
will  be  relatively,  either  largely  or  for  a  long  time,  overcast 
by  the  clouds  of  sin  or  punishment,  and  in  coming  into  the 
enjoyment  of  salvation,  whenever  that  may_be,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  penitence,  forgiveness,  and  regeneration  are  in- 
volved." 


William  Kendrick  and  John  Ellington  played  poker  in 
Dalton,  Kentucky.  Ellington  thought  that  Kendrick  cheated, 
and  stabbed  him  in  the  arm ;  but,  after  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion, the  cut  was  plastered  up,  and  the  game  resumed.  Soon 
Kendrick  accused  Ellington  of  cheating,  knocked  him  off  his 
chair,  and  stamped  out  three  of  his  teeth.  There  w=u  another 
explanation,  after  which  the  play  was  continued  amicabh  for 
a  while.  At  length  Ellington  was  unmistakabh 
stocking  the  cards,  and  Kendrick  shot  hm  tb" 
shoulder.     That  ended  the  game. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


INTERCEPTED   LETTERS. 


San  Francisco,  March  15,  1878. 
My  DEAR  MADGE: — I  presume  you  will  be  over- 
whelmed  with   grief  when   t   inform   you   that    The 
Exiles,  as  produced  at  the  California  Theatre,  has 
been  a  dramatic  fizzle — the  Boston  success  proven  a 
fomia  failure.     I  don't  exactly   know  what 
moral  can  l>e  drawn  from  this  sweeping  statement, 
unless  it  lie  that  enterprise  is  not  always  synonymous 
ither  good  judgment  or  sueccss.     The  piece 
had  an  extraordinary  run  in  Boston,  and  as  it  is  the 
only  play  almost  that  the  Hub  has  ever  established  as 
a  success,  it  was  judged  to  be  in  every  respect  a  won- 
derful production.     Mr.  McCullough,  floating  in  the 
Eiysian  realms  of  newspaper  puffery,  swooped  down 
upon  it  and  seized  it  in  his  enterprising  talons.     He 
outbid  all  competitors,  feeling  that  if  anybody  in  Cali- 
fornia was  to  have  it — and  it  was   inevitable  that 
somebody  would — he  must   be  the  one.     The  old 
manse  had  been  somewhat  deserted.     The  legitimate 
would  not  be  accepted  by  the  pampered  public,  even 
with  an  Australian  star,  r.nd  all  the  "old  favorites" 
support,     Something  had  to  be  done.     Mr. 
had    made  a  bold  stroke  and  captured  Les 
.  irles  Thome,  and  the    Union  Square 
ny.     Mr.  Kennedy  had  actually  threatened  to 
active  competition  by  discharging  his  imported 
:nd  he  had  indeed  opened  his  new  enterprise 
by  sending  on  to  New  York  for  Bangs  and  Sardana- 
falus.     Whole  vistas  of  fresh  and  brilliant  attractions 
were  opened  at  the  Grand  Opera   House  and  Bald- 
win's, and  both  theatres  had  capitalists  behind  them. 
So  Mr.  McCullough,  having  made  a  number  of  poor 
engagements  in  the  expectation  of  cutting  the  others 
out,  found  that  he  had  only  fettered  himself  with  use- 
I ■■'r,  and  was  actually  left  out  in  the  cold.     So 
he  swooped  down  upon  The  Exiles.     Mr.  Kennedy 
bid  $2,500  for  the  right  to  produce  a  play  which  he 
was  offered  here  for  very  much  less.    Our  genial  John 
bid  5500  more,  and  secured  the  little  white  elephant. 
That   the  animal   was  worth   the  money,  I  do  not 
clearly  sec.     The  scenery  was  all  painted  hy  Voegt- 
lin,  and  the  costumes  manufactured  here  at  an  enor- 
mous expense.     The  book  of  the  original  play  has 
been  in  the  city  for  months — was  here  before  The 
Exiles  was  brought  out  in  Boston  ;  the  courts  have 
decided  that  anybody  has  a  perfect  legal,  though  not 
a  moral,  right  to  make  even  as  mean  a  translation  as 
we  have  been  inflicted  with ;  hence,  what  did  Mr. 
McCullough  gel  for  his   "three  thousand  ducats?" 
jack  says  "he  got  taken  in,"  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think   that  Jack  for  once  is  right.     At  least,  I  was 
very  strongly  impressed  that  way  last  Monday  night, 
when  sitting  through  the  weary  hours  I  stared  the 
,drop-curtain  out  of  countenance  in  a  vain  endeavor 
to    catch    something    of    interest,    and    was    only 
awakened  from  my  painful  reverie  by  the  wit  of  the 
gallery  gods  in  rooster  crowings,  to  remind  the  aris- 
tocrats below  that  it  was  really  morning,  even  in  the 
Siberian  background.     A  careful  consideration  of  the 
piece  led  to  a  conundrum  which  I  can  not  answer. 
What  is  there  in  the  play  to  attract  the  public?    The 
scenes,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  would  require  an 
immense  amount  of  imaginative  art   to  make  them 
the  principal  features ;  but  we  were  given  to  under- 
stand that   the    scenery    was   the  great    attraction 
in   Boston.     The   Bureau  of  Police  in   St.    Peters- 
burg offers  no  opportunity  for  the  display  of  brilliant 
artistic  genius.     The  anteroom  and  conservatory  in 
the  Prince's  Palace  can  not  be  made  of  sufficiently 
varied  effect  to  interest  an  audience  for  half  an  hour. 
Interiors,  whether  in  Rue  Sherbakoff  or  in  Siberia, 
are    limited    in    their    possibilities.       So    the    nine 
tableaux  are  reduced  to   three  which  can  really  be 
developed  into  spectacle.     The  snow  forest  was  an 
admirable  effort   by  Voegtlin,  and   deserved  the  call 
the  artist  received.    But  the  dog-teams,  and  the  deer- 
teams,  and  the  sledges,  and  trappings  were  cheap,  or 
missing  altogether,  and  to  be  brief  but  pointed,  The 
Exiles  as  a  spectacle  was  a  fraud,  in  which  the  cur- 
tain  played  the  principal,  the  star,  and  the  better 
part.     But  what  carried  the  play  in  the  East?    John 
McCullough  alone  knows.     It  could  not  have  been 
the  scenery,  and  I  won't  have  the  lunacy  to  even  sus- 
pect the  text,  for  whatever  merit  the  story  possesses 
in  French,  in  English  it  is  absolutely  tedious.    Redun- 
dancy in  every  act,  and  there  are  virtually  nine  of 
them.     If  they  were  as  brief  as  that  in  the  square  of 
Sherbakoff  there  might  be  some  chance  of  the  inter- 
est being  carried  along,  even  on  the  thread  of  a  story 
almost  without  a  plot.     But  long  speeches,    tauto- 
logical commonplaces,  and  confusion  of  heroic  and 
'-olloquiil  language  follow  in  distressing  sequence. 
;:rr.g  scene  is  talk,  talk,  talk  of  the  dreariest 
In  the  second  act  there  has  been   50 
jfibrt  expended  to  bring  in   the  costumes  and 


the  people,  and  to  keep  the  action  of  the  piece  mov- 
ing, that  the  thread  of  the  story  becomes  rather  con- 
fused. The  love  scene  between  "Max  "and  "  Ne- 
deshda  "  is  very  ineffective  and  stupid.  No  situation 
in  the  third  act  is  dramatic  in  any  sense,  though 
that  where  "Schlem"  demands  "Nedeshda's"  hand 
as  the  price  of  "Tatiana's"  life  would  be,  did  it  not 
appear  ridiculous  to  hinge  such  a  vital  question  on 
the  reviving  qualities  of  a  flask  of  brandy.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  "Schlem"  would  have  chosen 
such  a  moment  to  press  his  suit,  considering  that  he 
had  the  woman  in  his  power  at  any  time,  and  could 
have  done  it  more  effectively  for  stage  purposes  else- 
where. In  a  preceding  tableau  five  men  are  trying  to 
assassinate  "Schlem,"  and  after  holding  the  knife  for 
five  minutes  to  his  throat  or  over  his  heart  they  sud- 
denly scamper  away,  leaving  him  calling  out  to  his 
soldiers,  "Would  you  leave  me  to  be  assassinated 
without  assistance?"  This  sentence  is  a  sample  of 
the  translation.  The  fourth  act  is  full  of  the  same 
absurdities,  the  same  awkward  unsuccessful  strain  af- 
ter dramatic  effect.  When  " Nedeshda"  seizes  the 
knife  and  threatens  to  kill  herself,  you  imagine  that — 
"  Schlem  "  having  uttered  "  you  are  mine"  about  a 
score  of  times — the  climax  of  the  scene  is  reached, 
but  he  by  a  feint  takes  the  knife  from  her  after  a 
deadly  Bowery  struggle,  and  the  whole  scene  is  re- 
newed again  and  worked  up  to  the  entrance  of 
"Vladimir"  and  "Max,"  who  go  through  some 
very  ridiculous  pantomime  and  retire  in  time  for  the 
entree  of  "  Palkine,"  the  cousin,  who  coolly  informs 
the  helplessly  bound  and  gagged  "Schlem"  that  he 
is  going  to  make  it  very  warm  for  him.  The  house  is 
then  fired  in  four  different  places  ;  none  of  the  serv- 
ants discover  it ;  "Schlem"  wriggles  loose  from  his 
bonds  and  takes  particular  pains  to  go  hunting  about 
for  the  flames,  and  having  found  them,  he  gets  done 
to  a  beautiful  brown  in  two  or  three  places,  and  then 
the  curtain  falls  amid  gallery  applause,  and  a  vile  and 
suffocating  smell  of  American  benzine.  The  scene  of 
the  escape  in  the  next  act  is  thrilling  in  some  of  its 
situations,  but  rendered  very  ludicrous  by  the  fact  of 
a  Russian  officer  separating  himself  from  his  com- 
mand, and  in  the  dead  of  winter  plunging  into  an  ice- 
cold  river  to  swim  under  a  ferryman's  hut,  climb  to 
the  rail,  knife  in  hand,  to  be  finally  shot  by  his  own 
men  before  his  hellish  purpose  is  accomplished.  Oh, 
I  tell  you,  it's  grand.  The  closing  scenes  are  equally 
humorous  and  attractive,  and,  taken  altogether,  the 
nine  acts  make  up  the  most  charming  batch  of  incon- 
gruity and  genuine  stupidity  that  I  have  ever  seen 
so  extensively  advertised.  As  to  the  acting,  the  same 
old  criticisms  will  apply.  In  "  Schlem,"  Keene  had 
a  strong  part,  which  he  as  usual  overacted,  and 
made  anything  but  Russian  in  its  character.  His 
boisterous  agitation  in  the  nobleman's  palace,  when 
he — a  Chief  of  Police — discovers  the  love  of  "  Na- 
deshda  "  and  "  Max,"  was  entirely  out  of  place,  and 
the  bombastic  rant  that  followed  him  through  his 
subsequent  adventures  was  something  entirely  foreign 
to  the  character  of  one  whose  business  is  always 
silently  but  swiftly,  severely,  and  surely  done.  Were 
"Schlem"  the  character  Keene  represented  him  to 
be,  the  Government  would  have  turned  him  loose  in 
the  forest  to  howl  and  froth  at  the  mouth  with  the 
wolves.  He  would  have  been  of  no  possible  use  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Police,  and  his  conduct  in  private 
life  would  have  brought  him  a  summary  dip  in  the 
river.  As  a  Russian  nobleman,  I  don't  think  Willie 
Seymour  was  a  success,  even  with  a  green  baize  uni- 
form on.  Barton  Hill  made  but  a  passable  French- 
man ;  John  Wilson  a  good-looking  but  clumsy  "  Col- 
onel Palkine;"  Bishop  a  very  curious  Crimean  sol- 
dier, with  a^modern  valise  for  baggage  ;  and  the  two 
Bulgarian  atrocities  —  Harrison  and  Thompson,  as 
police  agents — had  a  make-up  that  would  have  fright- 
ened the  most  hardened  candle-eating  criminal  to 
death.  The  rest  of  the  Russians — "  Pulldownyour- 
vestovilch,"  and  the  leaders  in  the  Nihilist  conspira- 
cy— I  did  not  care  to  follow  into  exile,  as  I  was  abun- 
dantly satisfied  that  they  deserved  so  frigid  a  fate. 
Miss  Teresa  Selden  and  Miss  Eilie  Wilton,  represent- 
ing respectively  the  wife  and  daughter  of  "  Vladimir,  ' 
were  very  prettily  costumed  at  times,  and  handled 
their  lines  as  effectively  as  the  miserable  translation 
permitted.  The  daughter  was  a  gorgeous  exponent 
of  style.  Style  was  so  dear  to  her  heart,  and  so 
necessary  to  her  existence,  that  even  in  exile — in 
that  cheerless  hut  in  Siberia,  with  nothing  but 
black  bread  to  eat;  a  demonstration  being  made  over 
a  loaf  nearly  white;  love  being  made  to  a  little  bottle 
of  sour  wine,  and  no  money  to  buy  gunpowder  or 
bribe  the  ferryman — she  could  complacently  wear  in 
her  ears  those  handsome  and  valuable  diamonds,  as 
the  comely  and  correct  thing.  Style  was  of  such  im- 
perative importance  that  she  could  comfortably  skip 
about  in  a  Siberian  forest — where  the  snow  was  so 
deep  that  long-legged  elk  had  to  be  employed  to 
drag  the  sledges — with  nothing  on  her  tough  Mus- 
covite little  legs  but  a  pair  of  clocked  silk  stock- 
ings and  a  pair  of  low-necked  kid  shoes.  Style  in^ 
troduced  to  the  Governor's  House  in  Siberia  a  bridal 
dress  in  white  that  put  the  purity  of  the  ice  crystals  to 
shame,  and  discounted,  by  yards  and  yards,  the  fleecy 
flounces  of  the  snow -clad  pines,  and  style  gave  as  an 
offset  to  all  these  glaring  inconsistencies  the  prettiest 
walking  costume  in  the  first  act  that  San  Francisco 
has  ever  seen.  But  a  truce  to  any  further  discussion 
of  The  Exiles.  If  Boston  went  wild  over  its  present- 
ation it  is  certainly  because  it  possessed  some  ele- 
ments of  scenic  or  dramatic  interest  that  did  not 
appear  here,  and  if  that  is  not  he  case  then  the  Hub 


and  San  Francisco  can  never  clasp  hands  in  judgment. 
But,  Madge,  we  shall  get  even  with  Boston  soon. 
We  shall  inflict  that  classic  city  with  our  great  success 
— Alice  Harrison  in  her  Trip  to  the  Moon. 

Yours,  cheerfully,  Betsy  B. 


A  Voice  from  the  Lobby. 
In  the  gay  capital  of  "la  belleFrance"  a  "prem- 
iere "  at  any  one  of  the  principal  theatres  is  an  event. 
On  that  evening  congregate  all  the  journalists,  writers, 
cluh-men,  and  men  about  town;  pretty  women  from 
the  top  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  Parisian  world, 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  actresses,  and  the 
higher  circles  of  the  demi-monde,  all  send  their  quota. 
The  fair  ones  in  silk,  flowers,  and  diamonds;  the 
men  in  dress  coals  and  opera  hats.  A  stranger  can 
there  sec  all  that  Paris  contains  of  wit  and  beauty. 
Scats  obtain  a  fabulous  price  when  a  well  known  au- 
thor is  the  unfortunate  who  is  to  run  this  gauntlet  of 
intelligent  and  well-dressed  criticism.  Our  little  burgh 
is  growing  a  similar  "first  night"  set.  Monday 
night's  audience  at  the  California  was  a  fair  sample  of 
our  progress  in  this  direction — a  few  club-men  in  one 
box  and  an  cx-soubrctte  in  another.  In  the  lobby  the 
usual  fringe  of  critics,  professional  and  otherwise, 
and  that  dozen  of  inveterate  habitues,  whom  I  will 
some  day  describe.  The  rest  of  the  house?  Well, 
what  we  call  society  !  Beautiful  women  and  stupid 
men.  Paris  had  fainted,  and  Boston — staid,  moral, 
and  intellectual  Boston — had  wept  and  applauded  over 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  Exiles.  I  sal  there 
ready,  awaiting  the  promised  wonderful  effects.  I 
have  to  go  again,  for  they  were  left  out  Monday.  A 
very  commonplace  plot,  with  marvclously  unnatural 
climaxes.  Nothing  but  talk,  talk,  and  talk.  Barton 
Hill's  short  story,  in  the  first  act,  gave  us  fifteen  min- 
ute's time  to  talk  over  Miss  Wilton's  exquisite  toilet. 
With  her  long,  fur-lined  cloak  covering  her  blue  trail, 
she  was  the  picture  of  an  elegante.  The  costumes 
throughout  are  rich  and  handsome.  Clever  little 
Willie,  a  good  stage-manager,  but  as  an  aclor  doubt- 
ful,looks  aninchtallerwithbeardand  epaulets.  Then 
we  have  Wilton  in  another  gorgeous  affair — peach- 
colored,  I  believe — great  display  of  figure  and  dia- 
monds. "Consider  the  'Ellie.'  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  Entreacte 
—artistic  horn  solo,  bySchlott,  totally  unappreciated. 
The  handsome  fellows  show  themselves  at  side-doors, 
and  the  curtain  goes  up  again.  (This  happens  some 
twenty  times  during  the  evening.)  In  Siberia  now, 
everybody  in  delicious  Russian  costumes.  Poor  as 
Job;  no  bread  in  the  house,  but  silk  braid  on  the 
gowns  and  tassels  on  the  boots.  Enter  disguised  as 
a  monk,  Dr.  Holland — no,  Charley  Bishop.  The 
exiles  escape.  Xow  for  the  beautiful  snow-clad  forest, 
that  sends  a  chill  down  our  vertebra?.  Notice,  if  you 
please,  the  "seat,"  with  cotton-batting  wadded  log  for 
anticipated  fainting  beauty.  Two  pairs  of  tiny  feet, 
encased  in  silk  stockings  and  slippers,  wade  through 
the  deep  snow,  with  the  usual  feminine  disregard  of 
all  laws  of  hygiene.  But,  fair  readers,  what  think  ye 
of  the  Siberian  Worth?  What  a  chef  eTtgttvre  that 
bridal  dress  !  Perhaps  Schlem  ordered  it  in  Paris  of 
the  "Boss"  himself,  and  brought  it  along  with  his 
fond  expectations,  in  his  carpet  bag.  Finale,  12.45. 
Critics  annoyed,  not  knowing  what  to  write.  No  ice 
cream  for  the  girls  to-night.  Return  of  many  a  fair 
one  to  an  anxious  sitting-up  mother.  Thus  endeth 
a  "  first  night"  in  San  Francisco.  D. 


At  Baldwin's,  A  Celebrated  Case  is  still  drawing 
well,  the  management  having  had  the  good  sense  and 
courage  to  summarily  remove  from  the  cast  the  two 
names  so  prominently  and  noticeably  unacceptable. 
While  the  substitution  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 
it  is  a  palpable  and  appreciated  improvement.  Ada 
Gray  gave  her  initial  performance  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  appearing  in  Article  .f~.  There  were 
about  that  number  of  people  in  the  house,  and  the 
failure  of  the  attempt  to  draw  was  so  thoroughly  pal- 
pable that  the  people  appearing  on  the  stage  wore 
faces  a  yard  and  a  half  long  —  a  fact  that  did  not  in 
the  least  help  to  warm  up  the  auditorium.  Next 
week  we  have  Sardanafalus,  with  Bangs  and  Bon- 
fanti,  and  all  the  splendor  of  the  trappings  from 
Booth's  Theatre,  and  all  the  scenic  effect  that  can  be 
crowded  upon  'the  Opera  House  stage.  At  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  Oliver  Dowd  Byron  continues  to 
amuse  and  instruct  his  audiences  with  Indian  and 
frontier  life  in  the  blood-curdling  Donald  McKay, 
Following  this  "  red  right-hand"  business  comes  the 
Roberts  Humpty  Dumpty  Troupe,  with  a  wealth  of 
broad  burlesque  and  patented  patomime.  At  Emer- 
son's Denman  Thompson  is  drawing  good  audiences 
in  his  wonderfully  life-like  and  natural  impersonations 
of  real,  unmistakable  Yankee  life.  He  is  so  thor- 
oughly acceptable  to  his  audience,  and  so  original 
and  comical  withal,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  the  entertainment  as  something  that 
should  be  attended  by  everybody  capable  of  enjoying 
a  hearty  and  a  prolonged  laugh.  In  the  character  of 
the  New  Hampshire  farmer  Thompson  can  not  be 
surpassed.  His  support  is  all  that  is  required,  and 
present  indications  promise  for  him  a  success  that 
was  not  anticipated.  Merit,  however,  is  always  safe 
in  commanding  recognition. 


r^RAND  OPERA  HOUSE, 

Mission  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 


M,  A.  Kennedy Acting  Manager. 


EVENING]    March  16,  and   Saturday  Matil 


MISS    ADA    GRAY 


Will  make  her  lir>I  appearance  in  five  years  m  htr  gic  il  cre- 
ation of  M'LLE  CORA  in 


ARTICLE  47. 


Next  week,  after  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive  prepara- 
tion,  tli^  great  spectacle  of 


SARDANAPALUS. 


MR.  F.  C.  BANGS   IN   THE  TITLE  ROLE, 

And  first  ap|>caranceof 

M'LLE     BONFANTI. 


B 


ALDU'IXS  THEATRE. 


Thou  vs  Magi  ire 


Saturday  Evening,  March    16,  and  Saturday  Matinee, 
will  be  piescnted 

A    CELEBRATED    CASE, 

Acknowledged    by  the  press   and  public  to  l<e  (he  greatest 
play  ever  presented  on  this  coast.     The  ex- 
traordinary cast  includes 

MR.   JAMES  O'NEILL,    MR.  LEWIS   MORRISON, 

MR.  F.  F.  MACKAY,  MR.  F.  ROBINSON, 

MISS  ROSE  WOOD,  MRS.  FARREN, 

MISS  NINA  VARIAN,  MISS  LOUISE  SYLVESTER, 

And  a  powerful  auxiliary  company. 


Sunday    Evening,  March   17,  a  special  performance  of 


A   CELEBRATED   CASE. 


£-&'  I  n  active  preparation — 


AGNES. 


TDUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke Lessee  and  Manager. 

Frank  Lawlor Acting  Manager. 


Every   Evening,    including   Sunday,    and  Saturday 
Matinee. 


OLIVER     DOUD    BYRON 


HERO;    OR,    DONALD    M'KAY. 


FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF 

MISS    KATE    BYRON. 

SeaLs  may  be  secured  at  the  Box  Office. 


pMERSON'S  OPERA  HOUSE. 

This  Evening March  i6tii 

STUPENDOUS  ATTRACTION  ! 


The  last  Schmidt  Quintette  Concert  of  the  Second 
Series  was  given  at  Mercantile  Hall  last  evening. 
Time  and  space  forbid  lengthy  comment,  but  the 
concert  was  highly  successful,  and  a  fitting  finale  to  a 
well  appreciated  series. 


MR.    DENMAN    THOMPSON 

In  the  Comedy-Drama, 

JOSHUA     WHITCOMBI 

Supported  by 

MISS   JULIA  WILSON 

And  his  own  talented  Company,  who  have  supported  him  in 
all  the  principal  cities  of  the  East,  playing  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  performances  in  Chicago  within  the  year  past. 
Box  office  now  open.     Secure  your  seats. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  February  5,  1878.] 
"Mr.  Denman  Thompson  opened  at  the  New  Chicago 
Theatre  last  night.  ITie  house  was  fujl,  gallery  and  all. 
Mr.  Thompson  kept  the  house  in  roars  of  laughter  over  his 
exquisite  picture,  which  is  a  more  realistic  delineation  than 
that  of  John  E.  Owens  in  '  Solon  Shingle,'" 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  February  7,  1878.] 
"Mr.  Denman  Thompson  has  succeeded  in  nearly  filling 
the  New  Chicago  Theatre  every  night,  something  which  has 
not  been  done  by  any  star  or  combination  of  stars  for  two 
seasons  past." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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S.  P.  R.  R. 

(NORTHERN    DIVISION.) 


EXCURSION    SEASON,    1878. 


REDUCTION  IN  RATES. 


Special  Notice  to  Military  Companies,  Sunday 
Schools,  Societies,  Private  Parties,  etc. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  now  prepared 
to  make  engagements  for  the  transportation  of  Excursion 
Parties  to  the  various  well  known  Picnic  Grounds  on  the 
line  of  the  Road. 

For  rates,  terms,  and  other  information,  apply  at  Room 
33,  Railroad  Building,  corner  Fourth  and  Towusend  Streets, 

A.   C.  EASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


BUSINESS  AND  PERSONAL  NOTICES. 

THE  ARGONAUT  IN  SAN  JOSE. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Taylor  has  charge  of  the  San  Jose  carriers' 

route,  and  parties  desirous  of  having  the  paper  served  at 

their  residences  will   please  communicate  with  the  above 

named  through  the  post-office. 

Route  of  the  Argonaut  for  sale.  Inquiie  at  Argonaut 
office. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  Mr.  C.  Mesmer  has  succeeded 
P.  T.  Turner  as  carrier  of  The  Argonaut  on  the  Oakland 
route.  Subscribers  will  be  promptly  served  with  the  paper 
for  35  cents  per  month  By  addressing  their  orders  as  above 
to  the  office  of  the  Oakland  Daily  Times.  Boat  and  train 
sales  as  usual. 

Fans,  Dolls,  Toys  and  Articles  de  Ve'til  thoroughly  re- 
paired with  GIANT  CEMENT.  Sold  by  all  Druggists 
and  at  417  Washington  Street. 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third,  The  pastor,  Rev,  Thomas  Guard, 
will  preach  at  n  a.  m.  and  7%  p.  M.  Sunday-school  at  2 
P.  M.     Praise  service  at  6%  p.  m. 

Metropolitan  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  will  preach  every 
Sunday  at  11  a.  m.  and  7  P.  M.  Sunday-school  at  12.20. 
Evening  praise  service  at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 


T)IVWEND  NOTICE.  — OFFICE    OF 

the  Consolidated  Virginia  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  CaL,  March  7,  1878. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  above  named  company,  held  this 
day,  a  Dividend  (No.  43)  of  two  (2)  dollars  was  declared, 
payable  on  Thursday,  14th  instant.  Transfer  books  closed 
until  15th  inst.  A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 


ryiVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE    OF 

California  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco,  March 
7th,  1878. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
above  named  company,  held  this  day,  a-  Dividend  (No.  23)  of 
two  dollars  per  share  was  declared,  payable  on  Friday, 
March  15th.     Transfer  books  closed  until  16th  inst. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 


URECKINRIDGE  cV    YOST, 

STOCK     BROKERS, 

No.  304  Montgomery  Street. 


&&*Stocks  Bought  and  Carried  on  Margin. 


F 


OR    SALE. 


TWO    FIFTY-VARA    LOTS 

FOR  SALE, 

Either  as  a  Whole  or  in  Subdivisions. 


Lots  i  and  6,  in  Block  No.  iSS,   Western 
Addition. 


THESE   LOTS   ARE  SITUATED  ON 

WEST  SIDE  OF   OCTAVIA  STREET,  EETWEEN 

FILBERT  AND  GREENWICH. 

•Cottage  House.     Fine  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees. 

PRICE,    818,000, 

•Any  reasonable  part  of  which  may  be  left  on  mortgage  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest.     Inquire  of 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE,  412  Montgomery  Street. 


OPECIAL    NOTICE. 

TO  NEWSDEALERS. 

The  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS  COMPANY  will  sup- 
ply  Newsdealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  with  The  Ar- 
gonaut on  receipt  of  order.  Liberal  allowance  made  to 
the  trade.  Send  for  specimen  copies.  Agents  wanted  in 
•every  city,  town,  and  village  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


New  Books 


Physiography.     By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.  R.  S $2  50 

Rembrandt  ("Artist  Biographies") 50 

Poems  of  Plaoes.     Greece.     By  H.  \V.  Longfellow. . .   1  00 

The  Story  of  a  Mine.     By  Bret  Harte 1  00 

Home  Interiors.     By  E.  C.  Gardner. 1  50 

The  Boy  Engineers.     By  Rev.  J.  Lukin 1  75 

The    Commonwealth    Reconstructed.     By   C.    C.    P. 

Clark,  M.  D 1  50 

The  Poems  of  Geo.  D.  Prentice.     New  Edition 2  00 

Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Beckett.      By  James  A. 

.     Froude 1  50 

A  Treatise  on  Photography.     By  W.  de  W.  Abney. . .   i  50 
Etymological  and   Pronouncing   English    Dictionary. 

By  Rev.  James  Stormouth 3  75 

Camors.     A  Love  Story  from  the  French  of  Octave 

Feuillet 1  75 

The  Bride  of  the  Rhine.     By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr 1  50 


.AT. 


Bancrofts' 


721  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


POPULAR  BOOKS 

AT 

ROMAN'S 


England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.     Ey  Lecky.     2 

vols $5  00 

The  American  Almanac  for  1878 1  50 

Encyclopedia  Brittannica.     Vol.  7.     }4  Russia n  00 

The  House  Beautiful.     By  Clarence  Cook 7  50 

Cyprus.     By  Gen.  di  Cesnola 7  50 

Money.     By  F.  A.  Walker 4  00 

A  Pleasure  Trip  from  Gotham  to  the  Golden  Gate 2  00 

Democracy  in   Europe.     By  Sir  Thomas  E.  May.     2 

vols 5  00 

The  World  of  Song.     By  Josephus  Walcott 1  50 

Orthodoxy;    Boston   Monday  Lectures.     By  Joseph 

Cook 1  50 

Transcendentalism.     By  Joseph  Cook 1  50 

Biology.     By  Joseph  Cook 1  50 

The  Electoral  System  of  the  United  States 3  00 

Green's  History  of  the  English  People.     Vol.  1 2  50 

A.   ROMAN    &    CO. 

11  MONTGOMERY  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

THE   CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY. 


<>zT  UNCTION  OF  MARKET,  PO  WELL 

^J  and  Eddy  Streets.  Ordinary  and  Term  Deposits  re- 
ceived, and  Loans  made  on  real  estate  security.  Remit- 
tances may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or  by  checks  on 
reliable  parties,  payable  here;  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bank  commences  only  with  the  receipt  of  the  coin.  No 
charge  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 


ODD  FELLOWS'  SAVINGS  BANK 


QFFICE,  ODD  FELLO  TVS'  HALL,  325 

^^  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Deposits  re- 
ceived in  sums  of  one  dollar  and  upward.  Remittances 
from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Cos 
Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house,  but  the  society 
will  not  be  responsible  for  its  safe  delivery.  The  signature 
of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first  deposit. 

MARTIN  HELLER,  President. 
James  Benson,  Secretary. 


CENERAL   SEWING    MACHINE 

AGENCY. 
ALL    WHO    WANT  SEWING   MA- 

chines,    of  any   manufacture,    will   save   money  by 
buying  from 

SAMUEL    HILL, 

Dealer  in  Sewing  Machines  and  Oil  Stoves, 

19  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

Established  on  the  Pacific  Coast  fifteen  years. 


7DED  CLOUD  CONSOLIDATED  MIN- 
i}lS  Company. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Bodie  Mining  District, 
Mono  County,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  1)  of  Thirty  (30)  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  o"f  the 
Company,  Rocm  No.  58,  Nevada  Block,  northwest  corner 
Pine  and  Montgomery  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is 
made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the  sixteenth  day 
of  May,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

JOEL  F.  LIGHTNER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  58,  Nevada  Block,  northwest  corner 
Pine  and  Montgomery  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California. 


nTHE  SCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 

MISS  ALICE  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil   of    the   Conservatory   of   Leipsic),   Teacher  of  the 

Pjano  forte. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT, 

Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Thorough 

Bass. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr. 

(Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violin. 

MR.  ERNST  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of   Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violoncello. 

Lessons  may  he  given  either  at  private  residences,  or  at 
707  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 
N.  B.— Lessons  in  ensemble  Music  a  specialty. 


LEGAL    NOTICES. 


N 


OTICE    IS    HEREBY    GIVEN 

that  I,  Blanche  Oulief,  wife  of  Alexis  Oulief,  resi- 
dents of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California,  will  apply  to  the  County  Court  of  said  city  and 
county,  on  MONDAY,  the  first  day  of  APRIL,  a.  d.  1878, 
at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  that  day,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  I  can  be  heard,  and  at  the  court -room  of  said  Court 
in  the  City  Hall,  for  an  order,  decree,  and  judgment,  author- 
i2ing  me  to  conduct  and  carry  on  business  in  said  city  and 
connty  as  sole  trader,  and  generally  to  avail  myself  of  the 
provisions  of  Title  XII  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of 
the  State  of  California.  The  business  I  intend  to  carry  on 
as  sole  trader  is  that  of  a  millinery  store,  and  buying  and 
selling  millinery  goods,  and  such  merchandise  to  such  busi- 
ness usually  belonging.  BLANCHE  OULIEF. 
San  Francisco,  February  27,  1878. 


AT  OTICE     OF    APPLICATION     TO 

-*■  *      BECOME  A  SOLE  TRADER. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  I,  Nanette  Blochman,  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  wife 
of  Emanuel  Blochman,  of  said  city,  intend  to  apply  to  the 
County  Court  of  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  on 
Monday,  the  25th  day  of  March,  1878,  being  a  day  of  the 
March  term,  1878,  of  said  Court,  for  an  order  and  decree 
authorizing  and  permitting  me  to  carry  on  business  as  a  sole 
trader  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  The 
nature  of  the  business  intended  to  be  carried  on  by  me  as 
aforesaid  is  the  millinery  business. 

San  Francisco,  February  19,  1878. 

NANETTE  BLOCHMAN. 

T.  R.  Brandon,  Attorney  for  Applicant. 


DASHER— STIFF. 

THE  LEADING  STYLE  OF  THE  SEASON,  TO  BE 
HAD  AT 

C.  HERRMANN, 

402   KEARNY   AND    910   MARKET.  ™ 


%^m 


Send  or  call  for  Descriptive  Circular  of  Trusses  and 
ELECTRIC  QUARTERLY,  a  large  illustrated  journal, 
containing  full  particulars  and  information  worth  thousands. 
Copies  mailed  free.     Call  on  or  address 

COMMON    SENSE  TRUSS  CO. 

ioq  Montgomery  Street. 


R.   J.    TRUMBULL. 


CHAS.   W.    BEEBE. 


RITMBULL&CO 


Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     BULBS,    TREES, 

SHRUBS,    PLANTS,    ETC. 
419  and  421  Sanso.me  St.       ....      San  Francisco. 


NURSERY: 

Corner  H  and  Center  Sts.,     -    -    - 


SEEDSMAN, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vegetable,  Flower, 
Fruit,  and  Tree  Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees, 

425  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Q    F.   WILLEY  &*  CO., 

IMPORTERS   AND   MANUFACTURERS   OF 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 
BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.  D.   ROGERS,   Philadelphia, 

C.  S.  CAFFREY,  Camden,  N.  J., 
WOOD  BROTHERS,  New  York, 

H.   KII.LAM  &  CO.,  New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


TOWN  OF  NEWARK. 


'THE  PA  CIFICLAND  INVESTMENT 

Company  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Wash- 
ington Township,  Alameda  Count}',  California,  and  had  the 
same  carefully  subdivided  into  Town  Lots,  Villa  Sites,  and 
Garden  and  Small  Farm  Tracts.  Broad  Streets  and  Ave- 
nues have  been  laid  out,  upon  which  all  the  subdivisions 
front ;  trees  have  been  planted  along  the  line  of  the  streets, 
and  the  avenues  inclosed  by  fences. 

The  Company,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  people,  determined  to  practically  insure  the  procure- 
ment of  Cheap  and  Healthful  Suburban  Homes.  A  critical 
examination  of  the  country  which  could  be  made  reasonably 
accessible  from  San  Francisco  was  entered  upon,  and  it  was 
decided  after  taking  into  consideration  advantages  of 
climate,  abundance  of  pure  water,  fertility  of  soil,  beauty  of 
natural  surroundings,  adaptability  to  manufactures  of  lands 
contiguous  to  deep  water,  neighborhood  to  established 
towns,  and  for  many  other  practical  reasons,  that 

NEWARK 

Was  the  most  desirable  locality  for  the  consummation  of  its 
design. 

Newark  is  finely  situated  on  upland,  nearly  level,  sur- 
rounded by  thrifty  villages  ahd  farms,  in  one  of  the  healthi- 
est portions  of  Alameda  County,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

Immediately  after  the  purchase  of  these  lands,  the  South 
Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Company  began  the  construction  of 
its  railroad,  and,  with  the  Bay  and  Coast  Railroad  Company, 
has  already  completed  a  Railroad  and  Ferry  Line  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  foot  hills  at  Los  Gatos  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  passing  through  Alameda,  San  Jose,  and  all  inter- 
mediate points,  with  fair  prospect  of  completing  the  road  to 
Santa  Cruz  within  the  next  eighteen  months.  The  town  is 
therefore  located  on  a  main  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  in- 
suring cheap,  rapid,  frequent,  and  reliable  communication 
with  ban  Francisco. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  in  Alameda  County  has 
been  marked  and  unremitting,  occasioned  in  part  by  its 
proximity  to  San  Francisco,  but  more  largely  by  reason  of 
its  superb  climate  and  fruitful  soil.  Money  invested  in 
lands  in  Newark  will  greatly  multiply,  influenced  by  the 
spread  of  population  and  the  agency  of  its  direct  railroad 
connections.  Observant  persons  will  readily  recognize  the 
wonderful  advance  in  the  value  of  lands  and  growth  of  popu- 
lation in  the  vicinity  of  Oakland  and  Alameda,  which  lands 
could  have  been  purchased  a  few  years  ago  for  comparatively 
trilling  sums,  the  increase  being  almost  entirely  attributable 
to  the  establishment  of  the  existing  popular  lines  of  travel. 

An  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  purchase  lands  more 
desirably  located,  and  almost  equally  accessible,  at  very  low 
prices,  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  advancement  of 
values  to  the  same  degree  which  characterized  investments 
in  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

On  or  about  May  ist  next,  the  new  Narrow-gauge  Line 
will  be  formally  opened  between  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Cruz,  when  local  trains  will  be  run  regularly  and  frequently 
between  San  Francisco  and  Newark,  making  at  least  two 
daily  trips  each  way,  and  more  if  the  travel  should  require 
it.  The  Commutations  will  be  very  low  to  persons 
residing  at  Newark,  enabling  one  person  to  travel  both  ways 
each  day  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  time  will  be  made  in 
about  one  hour  from  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  t'me-schedule  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  all 
classes  to  pursue  their  employments. 

To  enable  persons,  however,  to  visit  the  premises,  a  train 
will  be  dispached  from  Alameda  to  Newark  on  or  about  the 
15th  of  March,  and  every  day  thereafter,  until  the  Ferry  and 
Railroad  formally  opens  for  business^  due  notice  of  which 
will  be  given. 

This  property  will  be  sold  by  auction,  without  reserve,  on 
liberal  terms,  in  April  next.  Particular  notice  of  time  and 
place  and  terms  will  be  furnished.  For  further  particulars, 
maps,  circulars,  etc.,  apply  at  the  oifice  of  the  Company, 
Rooms  20,  21,  and  22,  Nevada  Block.        A.  E.  DAVIS, 

President  of  Pacific  Land  Investment  Company. 
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ALSO,   AGENTS   F0K 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 


&an,  Q/'iancc'dco,    ^Wa/. 


Foundry,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.     Warehouse,  London,  Eng. 

Australian  Branches,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
American  Branches,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  San  Francisco" 

MILLER  &  RICHARD, 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 
SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND   PEERLESS 

PRESSES. 

No.  sso  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  LeidesdorfF  Street,  .  San  Francisco. 


P    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 


No.  411  California  Street. 


P 


UBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR 

WILLIAM  DOOI  \X. 
Office  No,  I  ■ 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  NEW  FIN'    I  V 


"  I  do  not  ask  thee  for  thy  hand."  as  the  child  said 
when  gazing  earthward  o'er  its  parent's  knee. 

How  doth  the  little  lady-cat 

Delight  to  prowl  at  night, 
And  sit  upon  the  moonlit  fence 

And  watch  her  Thomas  fight ! 

"This  is  cell,"  remarked  a  thoroughbred  and  very 
bibulous  Atheist  when  the  policeman  shoved  him  in 
and  turned  the  key.  We  believe  that  settles  one 
phase  of  the  religious  controversy,  any  how. 

What  you  may  Corlett  poetry  : 

"  Come  back  to  me,  darling, 

I'll  not  be  so  brash  ; 

I'm  lonely  without  you, 

I  can't  eat  my  hash. 
Forget  and  forgive  me, 
Oh,  what  shall  I  do? 
Come  back  to  me,  dearest — 
You  sweet  kangaroo." 

Somebody  was  relieved  of  a  $250  gold  watch  and 
chain  by  a  pickpocket  at  Gideon  Welles'  funeral.  It 
was  stolen  during  the  undertaker's  delay  in  starting 
the  procession.  Procrastination,  as  usual,  was  the 
thief  of  time. 

This  delightful  little  moonlight  sonata  has  recently 
been  published  : 

Papa's  coming,  Benny  darling, 

Thai's  his  fuotsteps  on  the  walk. 
Hush  thy  murmurs,  whisper  softly, 

Do  not  let  him  hear  us  talk. 
Turn  the  dog  loose,  he's  a  stayer. 

He  will  take  papa  to  be 
A  b-«-r-g-l-a-r; 

He  will  chase  him  up  a  tree. 

Chorus. 

Scud  thee  lightly,  Benny  darling, 

1  town  the  alley  swiftly  flee  ; 
Papa's  shinning  up  the  arbor, 

He's  no  time  to  think  of  thee. 

The  man  who  has  written  anything  for  the  editor 
and  didn't  "scratch  it  off  in  a  hurry,"  will  please  call 
at  this  office  and  hear  something  to  his  advantage. — 
Oil  City  Derrick.  He  is  busy  looking  after  the  man 
who  read  a  personal  paragraph  and  did  not  have  his 
•'  attention  called  to  it." — .V.  V.  Mail.  And  when  he 
has  found  him  the  two  will  inaugurate  a  search  for 
the  fellow  who  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  office  without  being  "  urged  to  do  so  by  his 
friends." — Elmtra  Advertiser.  The  three,  arm  in 
arm,  will  then  start  out  to  find  the  reporter  who  never 
spoke  of  fire  as  "the  devouring  element,"  and  the 
orator  who  never  "expressed  himself  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words."  —  Jamestown  Journal.  Having 
found  him  the  four  will  call  on  the  man  who  "  don't 
care  much  for  the  paper,  but  his  wife  likes  to  read 
it." — Camden  Post, 

"That's  awful  —  that's  worse  than  butchery?" 
gasped  the  prisoner,  and  he  wanted  some  one  to  lend 
him  five  dollars  to  fee  a  shyster  lawyer  with.  When 
sealed  in  the  corridor  he  mournfully  sang : 

"  I  wish  that  woman  had  fired  at  me, 
And  fatally  shot  me  dead — 
I  wish  I  was  drowned  in  the  moaning  sea, 
And  a  shark  on  my  body  had  fed." 

The  boys  heard  him,  and  looking  through  the  bars, 
they  sang : 

"  I  wish  he  had  soap  and  a  fine,  fiue  comb, 
And  some  one  to  cut  his  hair — 
And  some  one  to  cure  his  red,  red  nose. 
And  his  ears — oh  !  cracky ! — see  there  ! " 

The  Chief  of  Police  was  visited  by  a  sharp-nosed, 
keen-eyed  woman  who  carried  a  chromo,  10x15  m 
size,  in  her  hand,  and  who  placed  it  before  him  and 
asked  : 

"Are  you  a  judge  of  chromios  and  oil  paintings?  " 

"  Well,  I  can  tell  what  suits  me,"  he  replied. 

"  Can  you  tell  one  from  the  other?" 

"  Ycs'm." 

"  And  what  do  you  call  this?  " 

"  That  is  a  chromo." 

He  wanted  to  say  that  it  was  the  worse  one  he  ever 
saw,  hut  he  didn't. 

■'  Now,  you  are  sure,  are  you?"  she  asked. 

"Certainly  I  am." 

"Well,  that  makes  me  feel  a  good  deal  better.  I 
bought  that  yesterday  of  an  agent  for  a  chromio,  and 
he  had  scarcely  left  the  house  when  some  of  the 
neighbors  came  in  and  said  he'd  swindled  me,  and 
that  it  was  nothing  but  an  oil  painting.  I  thought 
I'd  bring  it  down  and  get  your  opinion  ;  and  you  say 
it's  a  chromio,  do  you?" 

"I  do." 

"  All  right — thanks.  I've  always  been  an  enthusi- 
astic patron  of  art,  and  if  that  man  had  got  four  dol- 
lars out  of  me  on  false  pretenses,  it  would  have  kind 
o'  set  me  up  against  the  old  masters.  If  the  neigh- 
bors stick  to  it  that  this  isn't  a  chromio  I'll  tell  'em  to 
come  and  ask  you." 

A  very  respectable  Kangaroo 

Died  week  before  last  in  Timbuctoo ; 

A  remarkable  accident  happened  to  him: 

He  was  hung  head  down  from  a  banyan-limb ; 

The  Royal  Lion  made  proclamation 

For  a  day  of  fasting  and  lamentation. 

Which  led  to  a  curious  demonstration  : 

The  Elephant  acted  as  if  he  were  drunk — 

He  stood  on  his  head,  he  trod  on  his  trunk ; 

And  over-sensitive  she-Gorilla 

1  >L-.:larcd  that  the  shock  would  surely  kill  her ; 

A  frisky,  gay,  and  frolicsome  Ape 

Tied  up  his  tail  with  a  yard  of  crape ; 

The  Donkey  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  ears; 

The  Crocodile  shed  a  bucket  of  tears ; 

The  Rhinoceros  gored  a  young  Giraffe 

Who  had  the  very  bad  taste  to  laugh ; 

Trie  Hippopotamus  puffed  and  blew, 

To  show  his  respect  for  the  Kangaroo ; 

A  sad  but  indignant  Chimpanzee 

Gnawed  all  the  bark  from  the  banyan-tree. 


An  [njun  sat  in  a  garden, 
'  eer: 
rwam  on  the  plains, 


Drinking  lager  beer; 
■k-  had  l^ft  his  wigwam 
\n.i  his  squaw  she  wasn'i  near  ; 


Tin!  .1  I  hitch  girl  stood  beside  him, 

To  hear  what  he  should  say, 
An,!  replied  to  his  Injun  jargon: 

".V.'.r  bum  ftarattS  mil  nix  T\-rstny!" 
This  beery  Injun  blubbered, 

As  he  took  that  Dutch  girl's  hand, 
And  he  said:  "  Me  never  inure  shall  see 

Me  own,  me  native  land. 
Bear  some  message  and  a  scalp  or  two 

To  those  distant  friends  of  mine; 
Fur  I  am  a  big  Injun — 

Big  Injun  over  the  Rhine. 

"  Go  tell  my  broil :er  warriors, 

As  they  sit  the  camp-fire  round, 
And  listen  to  my  story, 

All  squatting  on  the  ground, 
That  1  drank  uiy  lager  bravely, 

From  morn  till  day  was  gone — 
Beat  the  Dutch  at  their  own  game — 

Beat  every  mother's  soil. 
For,  sprawled  among  those  empty  kegs, 

Were  some  grown  old  on  beer; 
Injun  never  lasted  none 

Until  he  first  came  here. 
'Mid  all  that  throng  not  one  can  say 

He  e'er  heard  me  decline — 
!  tell  you,  I'm  big  Injun — 

Big  Injun  all  the  tune  '. 

"Tell  my  mother  that  her  other  sons 

Must  comfort  her  old  age — 
Chase  the  buffalo,  scalp  the  driver 

Of  the  overland  mail  Stage 
For  my  father  was  a  warrior  bold, 

And  e'en  as  a  papoose 
I  joyed  to  know  that  the  old  man 

Was  sound  upon  the  goose ; 
And  when  he  died  and  left  us 

To  divide  his  scanty  hoard, 
I  let  them  take  whate'er  they  would, 

But  kept  my  father's— gourd  I 
Then  take  and  fill  it  high  with  beer, 

Let's  sec  the  lager  shine — 
Grosser  glass  for  the  big  Injun — 

Big  Injun  over  the  Rhine. 

"  Tell  my  sister  not  to  whimper 

Because  she  misses  one. 
When  the  Injun  delegation 

Comes  back  from  Washington  ; 
But  gaze  upon  them  proudly, 

And  never  shed  a  tear — 
Her  brother's  the  only  Injun 

As  ain't  afraid  of  beer. 
And  if  some  brave  her  love  should  seek, 

Then  it  would  please  me  much 
If  mingled  with  his  Injun  blood 

Was  just  a  shade  of  Dutch. 
I'd  drink  his  health  in  this  old  gourd — 

My  father 'sgourd  and  mine — 
To  the  honor  of  big  Injun — 

Big  Injun  over  the  Rhine  !  " 

His  vuice  grew  faint  and  hoarser, 

His  legs  seemed  limp  and  weak  ; 
He  beckoned  feebly  with  his  gourd,- 

Hiccoughed — and  ceased  to  speak. 
A  policeman  bent  to  lift  him, 

The  task  it  wasn't  light ; 
The  savage  from  beyond  the  plains 

Lay  'cross  the  table,  light! 
And  the  soft  moon  rose  up  slowly, 

As  the  lights  seemed  burning  lower, 
And  the  loud  Teutonic  music 

Was  drowned  in  the  red  man's  snore ! 
He  fell  early  in  the  battle — 

'Twas  only  half-past  nine — 
This  boastful,  beery  Injun — 

Big  Injun  drunk  this  time ! 

"John,"  said  Mrs.  Sanscript  to  her  husband,  "  I've 
been  reading  the  paper. 

"  That's  nothin',"  grunted  John.  "  I've  seen  peo- 
ple before  who  read  newspapers." 

"  Yes;  but  there  are  several  things  in  the  papers  I 
can't  understand." 

"  Then  don't  read  'em." 

"What  do  they  mean  about  the  strike,  John? 
What  is  a  strike,  anyhow?" 

"A  strike  is  where  they  have  struck,"  and  San- 
script knocked  the  ashes  from  his  cigar. 

"I  don't  grasp  your  meaning  exactly,"  said  Mrs. 
S.,  with  a  puzzled  look.  "  Now,  these  strikers  have 
slopped  all  the  railroad  trains  in  the  country.  Why 
did  they  do  it?" 

"  To  prevent  'em  from  running." 

"Yes;  but  why  don't  they  want  trains  to  run ?" 

"Because  they  wanted  more  money  for  running 
them." 

"  Do  they  pay  more  for  stopping  trains  than  for 
running  them?" 

"  No,  you  stupid  woman." 

"  Then  why  in  the  world  do  they  stop 'em — why 
didn't  they  run  more  of  'em  or  run  'em  faster? 
Seems  to  me  that  would  pay  better." 

"  Mary  Ann,  you  will  never  surround  the  prob- 
lem." 

"  Maybe  not,  John,  Some  things  are  gotten  up 
purposely  to  bother  women.  Now,  here's  a  column 
headed  'Base  Ball.'     What  is  base  ball,  John  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know  what  base  ball  is?  Happy  wo- 
man !  you  have  not  lived  in  vain." 

"  Here  it  says  that  'The  Hartfords  could  not  col- 
lar Cummings'  curves.'  What  under  the  sun  are 
Cummings'  curves?" 

"  It's  the  way  he  delivers  the  ball." 

"  Is  the  ball  chained?" 

"  No,  you  booby." 

"Then  how  does  he  deliver  it?" 

"  I  mean  pitches  it." 

"  Oh  !  Now,  here  it  says,  Jones  muffed  a  ball  after 
a  hard  run.  What  was  the  ball  doing  after  a  hard 
run?" 

"  Hadn't  you  better  confine  your  research  to  the 
obituary  and  marriage  columns,  Mary,  with  an 
occasional  advertisement  thrown  in,  to  vary  the  mo- 
notony?" 

"Yes  ;  but,  John,  I  want  to  know  !  There's  Mrs. 
Racket,  over  the  way,  who  goes  to  all  the  base  ball 
games,  and  comes  home,  to  talk  me  blind  about  '  fly 
fouls,'  'brace  bits,'  'sky  scrapers,'  and  all  those 
things.  For  heaven's  sake,  John,  what  is  a  sky 
scraper?" 

"  Compose  yourself,  old  woman.  You  are  tread- 
ing on  dangerous  ground;  your  feet  are  on  slippery 
rocks,  while  raging  billows  roll  beneath." 

' '  Well,  I  confess  I'm  completely  lost  to  know  what 
the  newspaper  means  when  it  says  Addy  stole  a  base, 
while  the  spectators  applauded.  Have  we  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  society  will  applaud  a  thief?  Why 
wasn't  Addy  arrested?  Now,  here's  Manning  put 
out  by  Start,  assisted  by  Carey,  and  I  can't  see  that 
he  did  anything  wrong,  either.  Jemima  Christopher ! 
Here  it  says  that  Pike  flew  out.  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it.  I  never  saw  a  man  fly.  John,  what 
makes  these  newspaper  lie  so  horribly?" 

John  wasasleep,  and  Mrs.  Sanscript  turned  gloom- 
ily, not  to  say  skeptically,  to  the  letter  list  for  in/or 
matron.     Newspapers  were  not  made  for  women. 


CALEDONIA     MIXING    COMPANY, 

^-'  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co,  California.  Location  of  works.  Gold  Hill  Mining  Dis- 
trict, Storey  Cointy.  Nevada. 

Notice  i-  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  1878,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  32)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  414  Calitornia  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  4th  day  of  April,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and  adver- 
tised for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made 
before,  will  be  sold  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  April,  1878,  to  pay  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors, 

R.  WEGENER,  Secretary. 

Office,  414  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


r>0 DIE  COLD  MINING  COMPANY. 

"^■"^  Location  of  works,  Bodie  Mining  District,  Bodie, 
Mono  County,  California.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Xutiee  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors 
held  on  the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  February,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment, No.  one  (1),  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share,  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Monday,  the  eighteenth  (18th)  day  of  March,  1878,  will 
be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and,  unless  payment  is  mnde  before,  will  be  sold  on  Mon- 
day, the  fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  April,  1878,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.  WM.    H.   LENT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 


y 


OIIN    T.    LITTLE, 

DISCOUNT    BROKER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT, 


And    Pcakr    in    United    States,    State,    City,  and  County 
Bonds,  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 

412  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


$400,000 

To  loan  on  City  and  Country  Real  Estate. 


$250,000 


To  loan  on  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 


-h/TcCLINTON  MINING    COMPANY. 

x  Location  of  works,   Bodie  Mining  District,  Bodie, 

Mono  County,  California.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  ^j.\\  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 

held  on  the  twelfth  (12th)  day  of  February,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment, No.  one  (1),  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  coiporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Monday,  the  eighteenth  (iSth)  day  of  March,  1878,  will 
be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  ninth  (gth)  day  of  April,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.  WM.   H.   LENT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  300  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


s 


IERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

COMPANY.  —  Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  sixth  day  of  March,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  53)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  47,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  ninth  day  of  April,  1878,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  .W.  W.  STETSON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  47,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


T 


'HE  ARGONAUT  BOUND. 


A  VALUABLE    SOUVENIR. 


Sufficient  files  of  The  Argonaut  have  been  preserved 
to  bind  twenty  full  volumes  of  the  old  size  from  March  24th, 
1877,  to  January  5th,  1878,  Those  of  our  readers  who  desire 
to  preserve  this  the  infant  record  of  The  Argonaut  can  be 
accommodated  with  the  bound  volume  by  applying  at  the 
business  office,  522  California  Street.  As  the  number  of  vol- 
umes is  limited,  it  would  be  well  to  apply  early. 


DIE 


IEBOLD  SAFE  AND  LOCK  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED 


FIRE   AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 

SAFES. 

[Contractor  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Company.] 

A  large  assortment  of  these  Safes  constantly  on  hand. 
Safes  of  other  manufacture  taken  in  exchange.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices  to  BRYANT  &  TAYLOR, 

112  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


/ 


OHN  DANIEL, 


IMPORTER   AND   DEALER   IN 

ITALIAN     AND     SCOTCH     GRANITE 

MONUMENTS. 


All  styles  Marble  Mantels  and  Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.  421    Pine    Street,    between    Montgomery   and 

Kearny.  San  Francisco. 


cyOS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM 

HOUSE,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 

.624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 

San  Francisco,  California. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  DoDGE^San  Francisco 

TJ/-    W.  DODGE  &*   CO., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


MERCANTILE    PAPER 

Discounted,  and  Money  loaned  upon  all  kinds  of  Collateral, 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE, 

412  Montgomery  Street. 


/ 


M  PORT  ANT! 


DR.  M INTIE  WOULD  ANNOUNCE  TO  HIS  MANY 
friends  and  patients  that  he  may  be  consulted  upon  and  will 
treat  all  chronic  disease  of  every  kind  and  character,  those  of  a 
delicate  nature,  together  with  those  pronounced  incurable ; 
and  hereby  invites  all  those  suffering  to  call  and  talk  with  him. 
It  costs  nothing  to  consult,  and  it  may  result  in  your  recov- 
ery. Dr.  Mintie's  Large  Hospital  Experience  in  Philadel- 
phia as  Resident  Surgeon  peculiarly  tits  him  for  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  intricate  and  complicated  troubles,  and  he 
guarantees  to  cure  every  case  he  undertakes.  The  Doctor 
is  also  sole  agent  for  the  celebrated 

SIR  ASTLEY    COOPER'S 

VITAL    RESTORATIVE! 

The  Great  English  Remedy  for  Nervous  Debility  and  Pre- 
mature Decline  of  Physical  Force. 

THE  VITAL  RESTORATIVE 
Will  positively  cure,  thoroughly  and  permanently(  any  case 
of  Exhausted  Vitality,  or  Nervous  Debility,  either  acute  or 
of  long  standing.  The  Vital  Restorative  is  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific prescription,  is  not  a  quack  nostrum,  hence  perfectly  safe 
to  take  ;  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  supplies  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal column  and  sympathetic  systems  of  nerves  new  force 
purifies  and  enriches  the  blood,  rejuvenating  and  reinvigor- 
ating  both  mind  and  body.  Thousands,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  can  testify  to  the  gieat  restorative  properties  of 
this  really  great  medicine. 

Price,  $3  per  bottle,  or  four  times  the  quantity  for  $10. 
Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  or  C.  0.  D. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
Among  those  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  city  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  A.  E.  Mintie,  M.  D., 
whose  offices  are  at  No.  11  Kearny  street,  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  diploma  from  the  Lying-in  Charily 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia  for  the  treatment  of  female  diseases, 
and  was  Resident  Surgeon  of  the  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  His  great  skill  as  a  physician  has  always 
been  recognized,  and  during  his  practice  in  this  city  he  has 
effected  numerous  cures  of  a  remarkable  character,  so  that 
his  reputation  in  the  profession  has  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  Every  case  which  he  undertakes  to  treat  being 
intimately  known  to  him,  he  is  enabled  at  once  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies,  relieve  his  patrons,  and  secure  their  recov- 
ery.— S.  F.  Post,  Nov.  3,  1877. 

Office  hours,rio  a.  m.  to  3  p.  M.;  evenings,  6  to  8 :  Sun- 
days, 10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  only.  CONSULTATION  FREE. 
Thorough  examination  and  advice,  including  analysis  of  the 
urine,  $5.  Address  all  communications  (which  are  strictly 
confidential)  to  A.  E.  MINTIE,  M.  D., 

(Graduate  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  Resi- 
dent Surgeon  Orthopedic  Hospital),  No.  n  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco  Cal. 


THE  GREATEST  KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 

MEDICIKE   IN   THE  WORLD, 

NEPHRETICUMI 

For  Inflammation  of  Kidneys,  Bladder,  Pain  in  the  Back, 
Diabetes,  Bright's  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Try  it  I  One  bottle 
will  convince  you  of  its  great  merit.  Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
and  take  no  other.  Everybody  who  uses  it.  recommends  it. 
Price,  $1  25P  er  bottle. 


TDEMOVED. 

WILLIAM  PATTON,  ARCHITECT, 
?No.  411J2  California  Street. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IB 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD- 

^  NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


WINTER     A  R R  A  N  G EMEN  T. 

Commencing  Monday,  October  23d,  1867,  Passenger  Trains 
will  leave  San  Francisco  from  the  Passenger  Depot  on 
Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as  follows: 

r?   3d  ^-  ^I->  Daily,  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy, 

^  \J/  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad, 

and  all  way  stations,  making  Stage  connections  at  San 
Mateo  for  Half  Moon  Bay  and  Pescadero  ;  at  Redwood  for 
Woodside,  Searsville,  and  Pescadero ;  at  San  Jose  for  Los 
Gatos  and  Lexington;  at  Gilroy  for  Los  Banos  and  Fire- 
baugh's;  at  Sargent's  for  San  Juan  and  Natividad;  at  Sole- 
dad  for  Paraiso  Springs,  Paso  Rubles  Hot  Springs,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Buenaventura,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

■  At  PAJARO  connects  with  the  SANTA  CRUZ  R.  R. 
for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz. 

t  t    or  A.   M,   Daily,  for  Menlo  Park 

■*■   X   •  ^D      and  Way  Stations. 

J     O  C  P.   M.,   Daily,   Sundays  excepted, 
*      J      for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  and  Way  Stations. 

P.   M.,   Daily,  for  San   Jose  and 

Way  Stations, 

A  .-jr)  P.  M,  Daily,  for  Menlo  Pari'  and 

U*0U    Way  Stations. 

EXTRA  TRAIN   ON   SUNDAYS  DISCONTINUED. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
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SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
Passengers  for  points  on, the  Southern  Divisions  of  the 
road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R-  via  OAKLAND, 
leaving  San  Francisco,  via  Ferry  Landing,  Market  Street, 
at  4  ]'.  M.,  daily,  and  making  close  connection  at  Goshen  for 
Sumner,  Mojave,  Los  Angeles,  Wilmington,  Anaheim,  Col- 
ton,  and  Colorado  River. 


ATORTH    PACIFIC     COAST    RAIL- 
1 V  ROAD. 

.WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Monday  Nov.  5th,  1877,  the  new,  swift,  and 
elegantly  appointed  steamer, 

SAN  RAFAEL, 
Will  run  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Quentin  (connect- 
ting  with  trains  at  latter  place),  as  follows : 
WEEK  DAYS. 
Leave  San  Francisco,  via  San 
Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 
,  *io.oo  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  m. 
for  San  Quentin,  San  Ra- 
fael, and  Junction. 
2.00  p.   m.  for   San  Quentin 
and  San  Rafael. 


Leave  San  Rafael,  via  San 
Quentin  Ferry, 

S.00  a.  M.,  12.20  p.  M.,  and 
3.05  P.  M.  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  10.00  A.  M.  boat  connects  with  through  trains  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  intermediate  stations,  and  runs  DAILY. 
Stage  leaves  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Monday 
for  Fort  Ross,  Timber  Cove,  Salt  Point,  Fisk's  Mills,  Stew- 
art's Point,  Gualala,  Fish  Rock,  Point  Arena,  CufTey's 
Cove,  Navarra  Ridge,  and  Mendocino  City. 
SUNDAYS 


Leave  San  Francisco  via  San 

Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 
*io.oo  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  M.  for 

San  Quentin,  San  Rafael, 

and  Junction. 

*This  is  an  excursion  train 
a  regular  train  to  Duncan  Mills. 

DEPARTURES  via  SAUCELITO  FERRY,  DAVIS*  ST. 


Leave  San  Rafael,   via  San 
Quentin  Ferry, 

i.eo  a.  m.  and  3.05  p.  M.  for 

San  Francisco. 
;  far  as  Olema,  and  beyond 


Leave  San  Rafael  week  day 
7.00  a.  m.  for  San  Francis- 
co. Sundays,  4.15  p.  m.  for 
San  Rafael. 


Leave  San  Francisco  week 
days  5.00  p.  M.  for  all  points 
between  Saucelito  and  Sao 
Rafael.  Sundays,  10.00  a. 
m.  for  all  points  along  line 
of  road. 

THREE-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Tickets  from  San   Francisco,  via  San  Quentin  Ferry,  to 
Duncan  Mills  and  return,  good  from  Saturday  till  Monday, 
Fare  $5. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
The  10.00  a.  m.  boat,  via  either  San  Quentin  or  Saucelito 
Ferry,  connects  with  Excursion  Train  for  Olema. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


S 


AN  FRANCISCO  AND 

NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT, 


Commencing  Sunday,  December  2,  1877,  and  until  further 
notice  Trains  and  Boats  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

Ticket  Office,  Washington  Street  Wharf. 

3   r)n  P-  Af'i  DAILY,  Sundays  included, 

^J  '  steamer  "James  M.  Donahue"  (Washington 

Street  Wharf),  connecting  with  Mail  and  Express  Train  at 
Donahue  for  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  way  stations  ;  making  stage  connections  at  Lake- 
ville  for  Sonoma  daily;  at  Cloverdale  for  Ukiah  daily,  for 
Lakeport  daily  (except  Sunday),  and  for  Mendocino  City  on 
Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays  only. 

S3F  Connections  made  at  Fulton  on  following  morning 
with  Fulton  and  Guerneville  R,  R.,  for  Korbel's,  Guerne- 
villc,  and  the  Redwoods. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  10.35  a.  m.) 

Freight  received  from  7  a.  m.  to  2.30  P.  M.  daily  (except 
Sunday). 

Arthur  Hughes,  Gen.  Manager.  A.  A.  Bean,  Sup't. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


S 


AUCELITO  FERRY. 


WINTER.  ARRANGEMENT. 

On  and  after  Nov.   5th,   1877,   a  swift  and  commodious 
Steamer  will  leave  as  follows  : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.m. — R.  R.  ■ 
10.45  a-  m. ;  *3-3o  p.  m.  ;  5.00  p.  m. — R.  R. 

Saucelito — 8.00  a.  m. — R.   R. :  0.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m.  ;  a..is 
p.  m.-R.  R. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — ioa.  m. — R.  R. ;  12  m. ;  2  p.  m. 54. 30 p.  m. 

Saucelito — 0  and  11  a.  m. :  1  and  3  p.  m. :  5.200.  m. — 
R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  MORNING  an  extra  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7  a.  m. 

*  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  S:  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


JJR.  G.  J.   VAN  VLACK, 


4  EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Baldwin, 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


C 


OMMENCING  FRIDA  Y,  MARCH  I, 

1878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 
WILL  LEA  VE  SAN  FRANCISCO: 


Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

J  QQ    A.    M.,    DAILY,     VALLEJO 

/ ■'  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  and  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  excepted  fpr  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  only  this  train  will  run  to  Williams'. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.10  p.  M.] 

g  qq  A.  M.,  DAILY,   A  TLANTIC 

*  Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 

mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  p.  m 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5. 35  p  M.j 

9   qq  P.  M.,   DAILY,   SAN  JOSE 

yj  *  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  M. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  m.] 

x/  nn  P.  M.,   DAILY,   EXPRESS 

^f-'Vyj  Train  (vja  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  and 
Sacramento,  Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
"  Santa  Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ton,  and  Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers). Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose 
at  6.55  p.  m.,  and  at  Sacramento  with  passenger  train,  leav- 
ing at  10.45  p-  M*>  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
only,  for  Truckce,  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia.  Sleeping 
cars  between  Oakland  and  Carson. 

*    [Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  M.] 

//  (1(1  p-  A/->  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

ZL.UW  vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
land, and  Williams'.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  11. 10  A.  M-] 

//  nn  p-  M-i  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

•^■•C/C/  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River  ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  A.  M.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  P.  M.] 

//   2D  p-    M->   DAILY,    THROUGH 

^j-  *Jj  ^  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  a.  M.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  M-] 
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From  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,   10.00,  11.00  . 
6.00  p.  M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8.10  a.  m. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
a — Morning.         p. — Afternoon. 


THE  CREEK  FERRY  BOAT  WILL  RUN  DAILY 

AS  FOLLOWS: 
From  San  Francisco — 7.15  and  9.45  a.  m.,  12.15,  2-25< 

and  4.10  P.  m. 

From    Oakland — 8.15  and  10.45  a.  m.,  1.15,  3.15,  and 

5.00  P.  M. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street. 

A    N    TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


rpRENCH  SA  VINGS 
1  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

411  Bush  Street,  above  Kearney,  San-  Francisco. 
G.  MAHE,  Director. 


AyfASONIC  SAVINGS 
1VJ-  AND  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.   H.  CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND,  ASTORIA,  Oregon,  LOS  ANGELES, 
SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ,  SAN  DIEGO, 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern  and  Southern 
Coast  ports,  as  follows  : 
Route 

No.  2 — Monterey Every  Monday,  at  4  p.  M. 

No.  3 — Monterey Every  Saturday,  at  9  a.  m. 

No.  5— Orizaba Monday,  March  11,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  6— Los  Angeles Saturday,  March  16,  at  10  A.  M. 

No.  5 — Orizaba Thursday,  March  21,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles Tuesday,  March  26,  at  10  A.  m. 

No.  5 — Orizaba Sunday,  March  31,  at  10  a.  m. 

For  movement  of  Freight  Boats,  see  AUa  or  Guide. 

PORTS  AT  WHICH  ABOVE  STEAMERS  CALL. 

Route  No.  1— Embraces  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  direct, 
taking  freight  and  passengers  for  Astoria.  Receives  freight 
every  day,  Sundays  excepted. 

Route  No.  2 — Embraces  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
Little  River  (Mendocino),  in  Mendocino  County. 

Route  No.  3 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, steamer  leaves  Santa  Cruz  Sunday  evening,  and 
arrives  at  San  Francisco  Monday,  6  a.  m. 

Route  No.  5 — Embraces  San  Simeon,  Port  Harford  San- 
ta Barbara,  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro,  Ana- 
heim, and  San  Diego. 

Route  No.  7— Embraces  Port  Harford,  Gaviota,  Santa 
Barbara,  San  Buenaventura  (Hueneme  wharf),  Santa  Mon- 
ica, Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro,  Anaheim,  and  San  Diego, 
calling  atCayucas  on  return  trip. 

Freight  for  ports  in  Monterey  Bay  and  Oregon  received 
at  Broadway  wharf  every  day.  Freights  for  other  ports  re- 
ceived for  two  days  previous  to  day  of  sailing. 

Where  steamers  are  advertised  to  call  for  passengers  only 
they  also  take  express  matter  and  green  fruit. 

Port  Harford  is  the  landing  place  for  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  Guadalupe,  Lompoc,  etc. 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  the  principal  places  in  the 
State ;  also  to  Arizona,  by  the  cheapest  and  best  routes. 
Stages  and  railroads  make  close  connections  with  steamers 
for  all  the  principal  places  in  the  interior. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  tickets,  call  at  the 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St., 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Frai.cisco. 


pACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

First-class   steamers  with   unequaled   accommodations    for 

passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
Feb.  18th,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  rgth  of  each  month. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.   C,    PUGET    SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,   Oregon,  on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Corner  First  and  Erannan  Streets. 


C. 


H.    STREET, 


BOOK,   JOB,   AND   GENERAL 

PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Street, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as 

Cards,  Circulars, 

Bill  Heads,  Envelopes, 

Receipts,  Hand  Bills, 

Letter  Heads,  Notes, 
Orders  of  Dancing, 

Concert  Programmes, 
Bills  of  Lading, 

Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc. 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices, 


R.  P.  &  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 

A  TTORNE  YS-A  T-LA  W, 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Building, 

Montgomery  Street,  N.  E.  corner  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
(P.  O.  Bo.v  707.) 


T 


HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Paid  up  Capital $10,000,000  Gold 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000      ' 


DIRECTORS: 
Louis  McLane,  President.      J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-President. 
John  W.  Mackay,     W.  S.  O'Brien,     James  G.  Fair 


Cashier C.  T.  Christensg.n-. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo.  A.  King 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers' Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  bullion. 


EXCHANGE 
On   the   principal  Cities  throughout  the    United    States, 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

New  York  Bankers The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

London  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 


T 


HE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN BANK 
(Limited.) 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Office 3  Angel  Court. 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Earnings jjo.ooo 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 

Fred'k  F.  Low,  )  ,, 

IGN.    STEINHART,|Man:lS"S. 

P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


T 


HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


Capital $3,000,000 

D.  O.  Mills President. 

William  Alyord Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown * Cashier. 


AGENTS  —  New  York.  Agency  of  the  Eank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


TTIBERNIA   SAVINGS 
1J-  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweenev. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Sullivan. 

trustees. 
M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,         P.  McAran, 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J,  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer Edward  Martin. 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  bouse, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 


C AN  ERA  A  CISCO  SA  VIA'GS  UNIOA, 

*~*      532  California  St.,  corner  Webb  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Deposits 31st  December,  1877. $8*544>73S  07 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund . .      'US,2jj  Og 


directors. 

James  de  Fremery President. 

Albert  Miller  ..■ Vice-President. 

C.  Adolphe  Low,  Charle?Baum, 

Erwin  J.  Crane,  Washington  Bartlelt, 

Charles  Pace,  Denis  J.  Oliver, 

Alexander  Campbell,  Senior. 

Lovell  White Cashier. 

John  Archbald Surveyor. 

Henry  C.  Campbell Attorney. 

Receives  deposits  and  loans  money  on  real  estate  socurity. 
Countr?  remittances  may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or 
by  checks  of  reliable  parties  payable  in  San  Francisco,  but 
the  responsibility  of  this  Savings  Bank  commer-'  -is  only  with 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  money.  * 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  :•-•' 
deposit.     No  charge  is  made  for  pas^-boi/i: 

Office  hours,  9  A.  M.  to  3  p.  m.     Sa  jrd;iy 
6%  to  8. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 

SHEET  MUSIC.  AT 

BANCROFT, 

KNIGHT  &  COS 

MUSIC     STORE,    733    MARKET    ST. 


CALIFORNIA 


CUT   THIS    OUT!!! 


AND    DO    NOT    FORGET    TO    MAIL    IT 

TO    THE 

"ARGONAUT"   PUBLISHING    CO, 

522  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAX  FRANCISCO. 


MILITARY    ACADEMY. 


Next  Tend  will  Commence  January  2,  1878. 

REV.  DAVID  McCLURE.  Ph.  D..  Principal. 

Oakland,  Cal. 


JTHE   BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM, 

A  Preparatory  School  to  the  University. 


Accommodations  for  boarders  first-class,  but  the  number 
for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limited.  The  terms  of  tuition 
for  day  scholars  will  lie  made  very  reasonable,  in  order  that 
the  advantages  of  this  institution  may  be  extended  to  as 
many  as  possible.     For  circulars,  address, 

JOHN   F.   LURRIS,  Principal, 

Berkeley,  California. 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


AND    CADET  SCHOOL. 


N"e\;  quarter  w31  commence  March  13,  1878. 
For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACK.ETT,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


wm 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

jNo.  24  Post  Street, 

HAS  FBAyCISCO,  CAL. 
Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute.  Send  for  circular. 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE,  17  DUPONT  STREET, 

TTOMCEOPATHIC   FREE    DISPEN- 

-*•*      SARY  TO  THE  POOR—n  Eaeley  Place,  next 
to  Hammam  Baths,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 


M  U  LLER'S 

OPTOMETER! 


The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 


135  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

Near  Bush,   opposite   the    Occidental 
Hotel. 


J     C.    MERRILL   Sr=    CO., 

SHIPPING 

—  and 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  the 
SANDWICH    ISLANDS    AND    OREGON    PACKET 

LINES. 
204  and  206  California  St.         -        -         San  Francisco. 


nr  j.  pettit  £-  co:s 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT. 
528  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 
320  Post  Street, 

SIS  FEA5CISC0. 


ENCLOSED    FIND    IN    GREENBACKS, 

tj.oo  for  One   Year's $225  for  Six  Mounts' Sf.jo  for  Three  Months' 

SUBSCRIPTION     TO     "THE     ARGONAUT." 


P  ost-ofjice 

ountv State 


KcT  Check  with  pen  or  pencil  the  subscription  desired.     The  amount  of  subscription  may  also  be  forwarded  bj 
registered  letter,  money  order,  or  express,  at  our  risk.     Write  name  and  address  plainly. 


GEO.  W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.   SCOTT.  H.    T.   SCOTT. 


UNION    IRON  WORKS 

(  Founded  1S49.)      post  0ffice  Eox  2I28- 

OOR.    FIRST   AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Compressed  Engines, 

Air  Compressors, 

Rock  Drills, 

Portable  Hoisting  Engines, 

Marine  Stationary  and  Portable  Boilers, 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


CONSTANTLY  ON   HAND  AND   FOR  SALE, 

Direct-acting  Pumping  and  Hoisting  Engines, 
Upright  and  Stationary  Engines, 

Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery, 
Blake's  Rock  Breakers, 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps, 

Chlorodizing  Furnaces, 
Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps. 

All  manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
workmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
manufacturers. 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 


J^HE  STATE  INVESTMENT 

—  AND  — 

INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS $450,000 


Principal  Office,  21 8  and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


officers: 
A.  J.  ERYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.  H.   GUSHING,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


COMMERCIAL 

TXSURAXCE   COMPANY  OF  CAL' A, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA    FARMERS 

M  U  T  U  A  L 

FIRE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF  SAX  FRANCISCO. 

r*ASH  CAPITAL $200,000 

<-     ASSETS 335,244 


Steinway  &  Sons. 

GRAND  [AVERAGE 
95  1-2 

OUT   OF   A   POSSIBLE 
96. 


CAUTION. — One  New  York  Piano-maker  having  not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
but  also  dishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
age of  95  out  of  a  possible  96,  the  Examining  Judges  flatly 
contradicted  him,  and  certify  that  he  reached  an  aveage  of 

?>Ji  only,  ranking  but  third  on  Square  and  fourth  on 
arlor  Grands. 

Every- Steinway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,  105  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TA  RE  ROOMS,   X.   IV.   CORNER 

KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND    OF 

Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  EOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING    OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
dene  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.    J.    PAILLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND   IMPORTERS, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House,  680  Broadway,  New  York. 


&§?*  RUPTURE 


Thomas  Flint President. 

I.  G.  Gardner. Vice-President. 

W.  E.  "Weygant Cashier. 

Ferd.  K.  Rule Secretary. 

Principal  Office,  38  California  Street,  San  Francisco.    ' 
Branch  Office,  ^7  Fourth  Street,  Sacramento. 


frr-lF  KUTTrJEED,  Send  nt 
once  for  Dr.  Pierce's  NEW-  niu?. 
trated  Boot,    Address, 

JLigsetic  Elastic  Tetbs  Co. 
609  Sacramento,  St.,  San  i'r-co. 


rCURED 


]/i/Ai\'TEJJ—~s--'  v  "*'**  Argonaut* 

V*  for  ApriFisth  (No.  4),  May  12th  (No.  8),  and  May 
19th  (No.  9).  Those  having  papers  of  these  dates  to  dis- 
pose of  will  please  communicate  with  this  office. 


BUY  YOUR 


W.  W.   MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

THE   IMTKOVED 

FRENCH    RANGES 

(set  in  brick.) 
VAN'S  WROUGHT  IRON 

PORTABLE     RANGES. 

COOKING,  PARLOR,  AND  HEATING 

STOVES. 


The  largest  stock  and  greatest  variety  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Over  five  hundred  different  styles  and  patterns  to  select 
from.     Everything  required  to  fit  up  a  kitchen  complete. 


Nos.  no,  ii2,  114,  118,  &  120  Battery  St. 


REDINGTON'S 
FLAVORING    EXTRACTS 


A 


RE    THE    PERFECTLY   PURE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH    FRUITS 


Prepared  with  great  care.  They  are  put  up  in  superior 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts. 

Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  are  nearly  so 
cheap. 

Wherever  tested  on  their  merits,  they  have  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  arc  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind,  and  arc 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 


REDI  N  GTON    &    CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


JUST  ARRIVED,    EX   GOV.    GOOD- 

J       win  and  Enos  Soule,  a  full  supply  of  the  old  favorite 

DOWNER 

KEROSENE  Oil. 


Four  Explosions  in  one  week  from  using  the  water-white 
so-called  high-test  Safety  Oils  should  WARN  ALL  to  use 
only  the 

DOWNER    KEROSENE. 

For  sale  by  the  Grocery  and  Oil  Houses  in  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  have  it,  send  to 
us  and  we  will  see  your  orders  are  filled. 


THE  oil  house  of 
F.    B.  TAYLOR   &   CO., 

315  California  St.,  Rooms  6  and  7. 

Sole  Agents  for  Downer  Kerosene  Oil  for  the  Pacific  Coxst. 


NICOLL,   THE  TAILOR. 

(BRANCH   OF   NEW  YORK), 

505    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

18    KEARNY    STREET. 


PANTS,  made  to  order,  Irom $4  00 

SUITS,  made  to  order,  from 15  00 

OVERCOATS,  made  to  order,  from 15  00 

BLACK  DOESKIN  PANTS,  from 7  00 

WHITE  VESTS,  from 3  00 

FANCY  VESTS,  from 6  00 

DRESS  COATS,  from 20  00 

Cloth  sold  by  the  yard.     Any  length  cut. 

505  Montgomery  and  18  Kearny  Streets. 


GUNPOWDER. 

'T'HE     CALIFORNIA     POWDER 

■L       WORKS,  Manufacturers  of 

CANNON,    SPORTING,    MINING, 

.  .  .  .AND..  .  . 

HERCULES    POWDER, 

314  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Jno.  F.  Lohse Secretary. 

Mills  at  Santa  Cruz.     Post  OfBce  Box  2036. 


BEAMISH'S 
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SAN   FRANCISCO,    MARCH   23,   1878. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


OLLA-PODRIDA, 


"  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Olla-Podrida,  that  the  passage  of 
the  Silver  bill  will  lead  to  inflation,  and  give  speculative  and 
inflated  values  to  property  ? "  Well,  we  hope  so,  Mr.  Money- 
Bags,  we  sincerely  hope  it  may.  Our  best  recollections  of  a 
good  time  are  connected  with  memories  of  inflation  and 
speculation.  We  are  not  too  old  to  recall  the  wild-cat  banks 
of  the  West.  Splendid  times,  those !  Everybody  had  a  hat- 
ful of  greasy  and  dilapidated  bank  notes,  and  everything 
went  up  in  value.  We  remember  the  morus  multicaidis  spec- 
ulation, when  a  handful  of  mulberry  whips  were  a  fortune. 
We  recall  the  period  when  we  were  all  to  get  rich  raising 
silkworms,  and  it  was  demonstrable  that  the  boys  and  girls 
in  Western  New  York  could  realize  fortunes  by  feeding  them; 
the  statistics  of  silk  culture,  how  we  were  to  drive  out  the 
foreign  productions  by  our  own  manufactures,  and  the  looms 
of  France  and  Belgium  were  to  be  idle,  while  those  of  Le 
Roy,  Genesee  County,  were  to  clothe  the  world.  We  had  the 
chicken  fever  once.  Spent  our  money  for  Brahmas,  Co- 
chins, and  Leghorns ;  sent  to  Connecticut  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver-spangled Polands ;  raised  game  and  bantam  chickens ; 
studied  out  the  process  of  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  means; 
and  was  thoroughly  happy  in  contemplating  our  chickens  be- 
fore they  were  hatched.  Then  came  the  speculation  in 
Western  lands ;  'farms  to  be  bought  for  a  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter an  acre,  and  every  one  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
large  city,  that  was  rapidly  growing  up  on  paper,  and  that 
had  splendid  hotels,  banks,  and  commercial  houses,  hand- 
some streets,  highly  ornamental  squares,  seminaries  of 
learning,  and  public  buildings  equaling  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
of  Paris  .in  architectural  beauty.  Then  the  railroad  fever 
came  upon  us,  and  our  father  mortgaged  his  land  to  have  a 
railroad  run  through  his  farm,  connecting  us  directly  with 
New  York  City,  although  we  were  a  little  distrustful  lest 
New  York  was  too  far  away  from  Le  Roy  ever  to  amount 
to  much.  Of  course,  the  bondholders  got  the  road,  and  all 
the  farmers  had  to  show  for  their  money  was  their  mort- 
gages and  the  enjoyment  of  the  flush  times  that  gridironed 
the  nation  with  iron.  Then  came  the  war,  the  blessed  time 
of  contractors  and  money-making  patriots,  when  shoddy 
rode  in  carriages,  and  frousy  women  with  beery  faces 
dressed  themselves  in  satins,  and  made  themselves  re- 
splendent with  jewels.  We  did  not  go  to  the  war  much  in 
our  part  of  the  country.  What  was  the  use,  when  we  could 
hire  a  Dutch  substitute  for  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  earn 
the  money  by  stealing  it  from  the  Government?  Then 
came  oil,  when  "Coal-Oil  Johnnie"  and  "Champagne 
Charlie  "  became  the  national  anthems,  and  the  ownership 
of  one  of  Nature's  grease-wells  was  the  highest  evidence  of 
prosperous  respectability  ;  when  the  only  jealousy  that  dis- 
turbed the  higher  ranks  of  social  life  was  whether  Petroleum 
or  Shoddy  was  the  sand  upon  which  the  family  structure  had 
been  reared.  Our  neighborhood  had  from  time  to  time  their 
lesser  excitements,  all  the  more  promising  and  agreeable  be- 
cause it  had  the  certainty  of  getting  rich  by  its  specialty, 
with  all  the  w-orld  for  a  market.  Our  father  raised  sorghum, 
madder,  hops,  and  imported  Berkshire  pigs  and  short-hom 
Durhams.  The  sorghum  would  not  granulate ;  the  coloring 
root  made  our  sire  so  mad  that  his  madder  was  a  failure  ; 
hops  could  not  be  induced  to  maintain  their  price,  and  our 
pork  speculation  was  all  in  the  Berkshire  pig's  eye.  Was 
there  ever  better  time  than  when  we  all  came  to  California  ? 
Gold  in  ravines,  and  gulches,  and  river  beds,  and  mountain 
sides.  Everybody  with  a  buckskin  bag  full.  Dried  apples 
and  beans  a  dollar  a  pound.  Potatoes  and  onions,  luxuries 
to  be  eaten  raw.  Gambling  houses  in  every  mining  camp 
and  village;  and  ever)' house  in  San  Francisco  a  gambling 
hell  with  bands  of  music  and  handsome  women.  Champagne 
suppers  and  a  masked  ball  at  -the  California  Exchange. 
Everybody  hopeful,  generous,  rich,  honest,  and  full  of  fun. 
No  dyspepsia  and  blue  looks.  No  pauper  tramps,  no  bee- 
gars,  no  despondency,  no  bankrupts,  no  fraudulent  insol- 
vents, no  thieving  bankers.  Gold  was  too  plenty  to  do  a 
mean  or  dishonest  act  for  its  acquisition.  Who  is  there  to- 
day in  California  that  would  not  exchange  these  days  of  civ- 
ilization and  respectability  for  the  mad,  rollicking  early 
times  ?  Who  among  us  that  have  been  most  prosperous  and 
most  lucky  in  accumulating  honors  and  worldly  goods  would 
not  gladly  swop  them  off,  with  our  years  and  gray  hairs,  for  the 
good  old  days  gone  by,  when  everything  and  everybody  was 
inflated  ?    When  the  Frazer  river  excitement  struck  us  as  the 


stream  of  Pactolus,  we  all  went  there;  then  Kem  river,  and 
we  all  went  there;  and  Gold  Bluff,  and  we  all  went  there; 
and  Washoe,  and  we  all  went  there.  And  if  we  did  not  add 
to  our  wealth,  we  did  to  our  experience.  We  had  a  good 
time.  We  enjoyed  ourselves.  We  discounted  the  future. 
One  trip  in  the  winter  of  1S60,  on  mule  back,  over  the  Sierra. 
— a  night  at  Strawberry — a  clamber  up  Slippery  Ford — a 
canter  across  the  broad  valley  that  sits  in  the  saddle  of  the 
Sierra — down  grades  with  overhanging  avalanches  of 
snow,  and  never  missing  a  drink,  or  a  meal,  or  a  bit  of  fun — 
was  worth  a  whole  decade  of  decorous  respectability.  Times 
were  inflated  then;  every  rocky  ridge  that  stuck  its  serra- 
ted peak  above  the  snow  was  a  silver  mine  in  prospective, 
and  we  bought  them,  and  sold  them,  and  sought  for -them, 
with  all  the  confidence  of  bonanzas  realized.  Don't  we  re- 
member the  exquisite  thrill  of  delight  experienced  by  the 
diamond  adventure  ?  It  was  brief,  but  while  it  lasted  en- 
tirely complete.  Did  not  we  all  have  some,  and  did  not  all 
our  wives  have  some  diamond  stock  ?  And  who  shall  say 
the  pleasures  we  anticipated  in  seeing  our  wives,  and  sisters, 
and  sweethearts  decked  in  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds, 
were  not  as  perfect  while  they  lasted,  as  would  have  been  the 
indulgence  of  the  glittering  baubles  had  we  in  fact  realized 
them  ?  We  do  not  desire  any  cold-blooded  moralist  to  tell 
us  that  it  was  a  sham,  and  a  fraud,  and  an  inflation.  We 
enjoy  inflation  so  long  as  it  lasts.  Stock  gambling  has  given 
us  some  precious  sensations.  There  is  nothing  we  so  much 
enjoy  as  an  inflated  market  When  stocks  are  going  up, 
everybody  is  happy.  A  deal  is  a  period  of  delectation.  So 
long  as  inflation  lasts,  so  long  we  enjoy  ourselves.  When 
stocks  are  up,  or  going  up,  houses  go  up,  carriages  crowd 
the  Park,  the  stores  are  jammed  with  eager  buyers,  money 
is  plenty,  times  are  easy,  real  estate  is  valuable,  everbody 
and  his  wife  are  happy,  everybody  looks  hopefully  forward 
to  the  realization  of  a  fortune,  which  they  begin  to  enjoy  be- 
fore they  get  it.  Our  argument  is  unanswerable  that  times 
of  speculation,  of  inflation,  of  excitement,  of  anticipation,  are 
periods  of  the  keenest  enjoyment.  Times  are  only  hard 
when  the  bubble  bursts,  and  the  day  comes  for  clearing  the 
system  of  the  bile  of  high  living  with  the  blue  mass  of  re- 
trenchment. 


We  like  rich  people  to  be  vain,  ostentatious,  and  ex- 
travagant We  like  them  to  build  gorgeous  palaces,  and 
live  luxuriously  with  multitudes  of  flunkeys  around  them. 
We  delight  to  see  them  drive  elegant  equipages,  coaches 
with  four-in-hand,  with  gold-mounted  harness,  ciphers  and 
monograms  on  the  panel,  a  coachman  on  the  box,  and  two 
tigers  in  the  rumble.  We  are  always  pleased  when  they  give 
grand  entertainments,  and  receive  their  guests  across  the 
sidewalk  over  tapestry  carpets  and  under  canopies.  When 
champagne  flows,  and  pate  defoie  gras,  and  truffles,  and  oys- 
ters, and  terrapin  soup  make  people  sick  the  next  day.  We 
are  delighted  at  the  display  of  gorgeous  dresses,  jewels,  laces, 
velvets,  satins,  silks,  trains  yards  long,  and  gloves  that  but- 
ton behind  the  fair  one's  shoulders,  diamond  clasps  to  gar- 
ters, and  cambric  dimity  with  embroidered  edges.  We  like 
to  have  our  wealthy  people  spend  their  money  so  long  as 
they  spend  it  in  San  Francisco.  Our  indignation  expends 
itself  upon  absentees  who  go  abroad  to  eat  their  fortunes, 
and  the  miser  who  stays  at  home  and  starves  himself  in 
sweating  coin  at  usurious  rates  of  interest  We  especially 
admire  those  people  who  borrow  money  from  abroad,  and 
spend  it  here,  or  who  dig  it  out  of  the  ground  and  put  it  in 
circulation. 


On  the  coast  of  Ireland,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Cork, 
there  is  a  bold  and  rocky  shore  overhanging  the  Irish  Sea. 
Along  this  coast  and  underlying  the  bluffs  are  small  islands, 
overlooking  which  are  two  hamlets  (or  were  before  the  land- 
owners destroyed  them) — one  called  Timmerlegue,  and  the 
other  Ballycotton.  These  hamlets  were  composed  of  tum- 
ble-down shanties,  where  Irish  poverty  struggled  with  Irish 
pigs  for  a  precarious  subsistence,  and  where  pigs  and  chil- 
dren fought  for  potatoes  and  dear  life.  The  people  were 
wreckers.  It  was  a  happy  day  for  the  people  of  Timmer- 
legue when  some  unfortunate  ship  found  herself  struggling 
with  the  winds  of  the  channel,  and  a  happy  harvest  when, 
worsted  by  the  wave  and  storm,  she  went  ashore  upon  the 
coast,  and  passengers  and  cargo  fell  to  the  Timmerleguers 
who  lived  by  wrecking.  When  times  were  dull,  and  storms 
and  waves  unpropitious,  the  enterprising  wreckers  of  this 


part  of  the  Irish  Coast  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  out  false 
lights.  They  improvised  light-houses  by  hanging  a  lantern 
upon  the  neck  of  a  useful  jackass,  and  turning  him  out  in  the 
darkness  to  lure  ships  upon  the  treacherous  shore.  This 
was  before  the  time  of  the  coast  guard,  when  wreckers  and 
smugglers  were  distinguished  for  their  acts  of  daring  adven- 
ture in  defiance  of  law.  Here  Dennis  Kearney  was  born 
and  raised.  From  such  a  place  and  such  an  inheritance, 
with  such  an  education,  and  with  morals  nursed  in  this 
school  of  virtue,  driven  by  the  potato  rot,  he  comes  to  Cali- 
fornia to  teach  us  Americans  the  value  of  free  institutions 
and  the  worth  of  American  liberty7.  From  this  exalted  ped- 
estal he  assaults  alike  the  native  and  the  foreign-born — 
men  in  office  and  classes  in  society.  He  derides  his  own 
Catholic  religion,  and  sets  himself  up  to  sneer  at  Protestant 
thought.  He  threatens  hemp  to  those  w'hose  actions  are  not 
governed  by  his  views.  He  meances  with  the  torch  those 
who  dare  to  disagree  with  him.  Mr.  Con.  Sullivan  thinks  it 
is  time  we  Americans  began  to  look  out  for  this  wild  and 
frantic  Irishman,  and  suggest  to  him  that  there  is  no  piece 
of  hemp  that  has'not  two  ends,  and  no  torch  whose  light  a 
double-barreled  shot-gun  will  not  put  out 


On  Tuesday  last,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  his 
house  in  Oakland,  died  Joseph  Maguire,  a  musician  of  local 
celebrity,  and  a  man  usually  beloved  by  a  wide  and  appreci- 
ative circle  of  friends.  Joseph  Maguire  was  born  at  Glossop, 
Derbyshire,  England,  September,  1833,  being,  at  his  de- 
cease, nearly  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  March  19,  1S50,  and  has  resided  in  California  and 
Nevada  ever  since  that  time.  Mr.  Maguire  had  the  enviable 
reputation  of  being  the  best  amateur  tenor  who  has  ever  re- 
sided in  San  Francisco.  His  voice  was  of  that  ra're  sympa- 
thetic quality  that  appealed  to  the  heart,  as  if  every  word 
uttered  was  the  expression  of  his  own  feeling,  and  his  quiet 
manner  of  singing,  without  the  straining  for  a  so-called  effect, 
made  him  a  popular  favorite  whenever  he  appeared  in  pub- 
lic. His  connection  with  all  musical  enterprises  is  well 
known.  As  one  of  the  principal  voices  during  the  Camilla 
Urso  Musical  Festival,  as  a  member  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  Amphion  Quartette,  Bohemian  Club  Chorus, 
Madrigal  and  Glee  Society,  and  other  private  musical  associ- 
ations, he  will  be  long  remembered,  and  his  loss  deeply  re- 
gretted. Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  listening  with 
pleasure  to  his  rendering  of  the  air,  "Blow,  blow,  thou  win- 
try wind,"  in  Shakspeare's  "As  You  Like  It,"  produced  at 
the  California  Theatre  during  Miss  Neilson's  engagement 
seven  years  ago.  Mr.  Maguire  has  also  filled  the  position 
of  tenor  in  many  of  our  church  choirs,  his  engagement  for 
the  past  five  years  being  with  the  Unitarian  Church  of  this 
city.  His  last  public  appearance  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
initial  concert  given  by  the  Glee  and  Madrigal  Society  some 
two  weeks  since.  He  also  assisted  at  the  funeral  services  of 
the  late  James  Hamilton,  artist,  on  the  13th  inst,  and  at  the 
time  complained  of  being  in  ill  health.  On  his  return  to  his 
home  he  became  seriously  ill,  the  disease  with  which  he  was 
afflicted  culminating  in  his  death  on  the  19th  inst.,  as  before 
stated.  No  personal  tribute  is  equal  to  the  task  of  doing 
full  justice  to  his  private  worth.  His  quiet  manner,  genial 
disposition,  and  loving  heart,  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted.  His  was  one  of  the  few  natures 
which  seemed  to  be  free  from  those  smaller  traits  which 
blemish  so  many  a  character.  Affectionate,  generous,  with 
no  petty  enmities  or  jealousies,  and  a  kind  thought  for  the 
misfortunes  of  others,  active  in  his  endeavor  to  assist  those 
in  distress,  he  was  truly  a  man  whose  loss  will  be  long  re- 
membered. Emblematic  of  his  life,  he  passed  away  with 
a  song  upon  his  lips,  leaving  behind  him  a  memory  which 
will  be  by  those  who  knew  him  well  ever  revered  and  cher- 
ished.   

Mrs.  Graham's  story,  "  Wetherbee's  Wife,"  will  be  found 
on  the  sixth  page  of  this  issue.  Next  week  we  publish  a 
peculiar  and  pleasing  sketch  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Fitch,  entitled 
"  The  Waif  of  Stockton  Asylum."  Back  numbers  Contain- 
ing the  first  chapters  of  the  Sacramento  story,  "  Darkhorse," 
can  be  had  at  this  office. 


Hasty  people  drink  the  wine  of  fife  scalding  hot,  r\d  are 
angry  at  the  burning. 

The  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers 
first  to  be  touched  by  the  thorns, . 
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'The     argonaut. 


DARKHORSE, 


A  Story  of  Sacramento  Life. 


ICONTINVED   FROM   LAST   NUMBER.] 

Sullen  and  angrily  repellant  of  every  proffered  visit  and 
kindness,  angrily  impatient  to  hear  from  the  mythical  Dark- 
horse  or  the  scarcely  less  mythical  Tommy,  the  gloomy- 
browed  Stein  fretted  away  the  days  in  the  big  cell  of  the  old 
city  prison.  But  his  lawyer's  researches  failed  to  find  his 
men  at  San  Francisco,  and  other  researches  failed  to  find 
them  at  Virginia  City.  Mr.  Grayson  was  not  in  jail,  but  he 
was'scarcely  less  unhappy.  A  settled  anxiety  marred  his  full 
and  comely  face.  For  day  by  day,  regulating  his  aim  by  a 
thorough  time-table,  he  had  tossed  telegraphic  messages  just 
a  station  ahead  of  Winstanley's  east-going  train,  asking  that 
proof  of  the  payment  of  five  thousand  dollars  be  returned. 
But  though  each  dispatch  was  tipped  with  the  tempting  bait 
"  answer  paid,"  no  answer  came.  Still  less  came  there  any 
answer  to  the  earnest  dispatches  of  those  who  still  remained 
his  creditors.  The  general  community  concluded  that  Win- 
stanley  was  a  financial  will-o'-the-wisp  that  could  not  be  over- 
taken even  by  a  trained  lightning  flash ;  but  then  this  Dark- 
horse  was  still  worse ;  if  Winstanley  was  only  a  "  wisp  "  he  was 
a  "  man  of  straw''  out  and  out.  Miss  Grayson  and  Mrs.  Gray- 
son suffered  more  than  Mr.  Grayson  and  Mr.  Stein.  Women 
must  continue  to  suffer  more  than  men  till  they  can  vote  for 
President,  and  fight  duels,  and  practice  medicine,  and  law, 
and  gospel,  and  commerce,  and  knock  each  other  down,  and 
generally,  in  the  busy  barter  of  a  more  public  life,  smuggle 
into  the  vicarious  breasts  of  others  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
spurious  coin  of  their  own  private  sufferings.  Miss  Grayson 
suffered  less  than  Mrs.  Grayson,  because  the  general  trouble 
brought  to  the  latter  the  new  duty  of  wistfully  watching  her 
distraught  daughter  and  skillfully  turning  her  brooding 
thoughts  from  a  dilemma,  the  utter  changelessness  of  which 
was  almost  more  unbearable  than  a  change  for  the  worse. 

"  Hester,  you  must  go  out  for  a  walk  this  afternoon.  You 
haven't  been  out  since  Saturday,  and  this  is  Thursday.  Re- 
ally, you'll  be  down  sick,  dear,  if  you  don't  go  out  into  the 
fresh  air.  Come,  pet,  put  your  bonnet  on,  and  take  a  good 
long  stroll." 

"  Very  well,  mamma,  I  think  I  will,"  she  said,  not  evincing 
the  expected  repugnance.  She  put  on  her  street  wrappings, 
and  kissing  her  mother  she  sauntered  leisurely  up  the  street. 
But  when  she  knew  she  could  no  longer  be  seen  from  the 
house  her  listlessness  gave  way  to  decision,  and  she  tripped 
rapidly  down  a  cross  street,  and  again  turned  at  right  angles 
and  followed  a  lettered  street  down  toward  the  city  front 

"  Snub-nosed  girls,"  she  said,  "  are  popularly  supposed  to 
be  pert  and  independent.  Very  well.  If  1  have  the  snub- 
nose  fame,  I'll  have  the  snub-nose  game.  Retrousse'.  That 
was  originally  French  and  elegant.  But  in  the  persistent 
malice  with  which  nature  afflicts  the  sex  with  turned-up 
noses,  rctroussi  has  become  English  and  vulgar.  '  Snub ' 
has  been  banished  so  long  as  to  become  foreign  and  distin- 
gue1. Therefore,  hereafter  my  nose  is  snub  ;  s-n-u-b,  snub. 
I  wish  I  knew  the  Greek  name.  If  fate  has  denied  me  '  the 
least  little  delicate  aquiline  curve  of  a  sensitive'  real  Greek 
nose,  a  Greek  name  would  go  very  far  in  compensation.  I'm 
sure  my  idea  is  a  good  one,  even  if  it  is  a  girl's.  These  red- 
faced  lawyers  and  remorseless  police  officers  may  be  good 
enough  to  chase  down  some  wretched  criminal,  the  fatuity  of 
whose  guilt  leaves  its  betraying  trail.  But  this  man  is  not  a 
fugitive.  Even  if  he  knows  he  is  sought  for,  he  knows  not 
the  terrible  need  of  the  search.  But  the  Chronicle  is  more 
welcome  than  the  attorney  blushing  from  his  last  libation,  and 
a  '  personal '  will  find  its  way  to  where  the  cunningest  detective 
can't  percolate.  Darkhorse  !  what  a  singular  nam  de  plume. 
No,  not  that.  Nom  de  plume  is  '  name  of  the  pen,'  and 
Darkhorse  declines  to  be  penned."  She  finished  her  reverie 
and  her  walk  together  in  front  of  the  City  Hall.  She  wav- 
ered in  front  of  it  in  a  moment's  irresolution,  then  descended 
the  steps,  walked  along  the  smooth  pavement,  and  paused, 
half  frightened,  in  the  huge,  open  door-way.  No  one  was  in 
except  Officer  Champerton,  who  was  busy  arranging  and  la- 
beling, in  a  stout,  plain  album  humorously  backed  "Our 
Boys,"  the  portraits  of  several  ambitious  young  men,  who 
had  recently  in  divers  ways  of  petty  roguery  taken  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  and  whom  the  law  in  its  turn,  per  Of- 
ficer Walker,  et  alias,  had  just  now  taken  into  its  hands.  The 
officer  looked  up,  then  instantly  rose,  passed  out  through  the 
bar-gate,  and  politely  touching  his  hat,  said  : 

"  Miss  Grayson,  if  I  am  not  mistaken." 

"  Yes,  sir.  And  I  think  I  have  seen  you  before.  Are  you 
not  Officer  Champerton?" 

"  The  same.     Step  inside  and  take  a  seat." 

"  Thank  you."  She  walked  in  a  little  bewildered  with  the 
suggestive  surroundings.  In  a  side  hall  hung  rows  of  hand- 
cuffs and  heavy  leg-chains,  clean  with  frequent  use.  On  the 
walls  were  carbines,  and  revolvers,  and  knives,  not  for  fur- 
ther use,  but  such  as  had  done  their  murderous  work,  and 
were  now  ticketed  as  mementoes.  There  was  a  rack  contain- 
ing a  full  kit  of  burglars'  tools  of  the  most  approved  pattern 
and  perfect  workmanship.  There  was  a  cabinet  of  spurious 
coins,  and  the  base  metal  of  which  they  had  been  made,  and 
the  dies  in  which  they  had  been  cast.  There  was  big,  framed 
pictures  and  histories  of  eminent  train  robbers  and  stage 
robbers,  of  the  Mormon  Lee,  and  of  a  trio  of  early  Sacra- 
mento murderers.  And  there  was  one  deep  cabinet  from 
which  she  turned  away  with  a  sickening  shudder.  The  brief 
story  of  some  horrible  midnight  murder,  but  told  as  no  pen 
could  tell  it  was  bumed  in  through  one  swift  glance  from  the 
shattered,  blood-incrusted  tumbler  with  which  the  throat 
was  cut,  to  the  coiled  and  murderous  Manila  rope  where- 
with the  law  had  paid  "  this  man  a  strangled  neck  for  fee." 

"  O  heavens !  "  she  thought,  "  is  it  in  this  terrrible  place 
that  Charlie  is  kept?  "     She  asked,  in  some  confusion : 

"Is  Mr.  Stein  in?" 

Mr.  Champerton  looked  contemplatively  up  at  an  iron  key 
somewhat  smaller  than  a  trip-hammer  that  hung  from  a  spike 
in  one  of  the  massive  wooden  pillars,  and  answered : 

"Well,  yes,  Miss  Grayson,  1  believe  he  is." 

"May  I  see  him?" 

"  The  only  objection  will  be  such  as  may  come  from  him- 
self-    He  has  so  far  positively  refused  to  see  any  one  but  his 
yer.    Just  come  this  way,  please,  into  the  chiefs  private 

::ce-and  I  will  see  him." 


She  followed  him  there,  and  as  he  was  about  to  withdraw 
she  asked : 

"  May  I  write  him  a  word?  " 
"  Certainly." 
She  wrote : 

"  Charlie  : — You  must  see  me.     I  shall  not  go  till  you  do. 

"  Hester  Grayson." 

And  the  jailer  left.  She  waited  a  few  minutes,  listening 
anxiously,  then  heard  foot-steps ;  then  the  door  was  reopened, 
Charlie  Stein  entered ;  the  door  was  closed,  and  she  heard 
the  officer's  retiring  tread.  Stein's  face  was  already  whitened 
with  five  days' confinement  and  torture  of  mind,  and  bristling 
with  five  days'  unshaven  beard,  and  his  well-fitting  clothes 
had  now  the  disorder  of  a  cell's  limited  conveniences  of  toilet, 
but  he  stood  straight,  and  haughty,  and  sullen,  and  said : 

"  Well,  Miss  Grayson." 

"  Oh,  Charlie  ! "  said  the  weeping  girl. 

"  May  I  ask  to  what  I  am  indebted  for  this  unexpected 
visit,  and,  as  rudeness  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  jail-bird, 
I  may  add,  undesired  one  ? " 

"  Charlie,  Charlie,  don't  speak  so  bitterly  to  me.  You'll 
kill  me.  Even  mother  will  scold  me  when  I  tell  her  what 
I've  done." 

"  I  tell  you  I  want  no  sympathy.  I  tell  you  I  shall  take 
no  sympathy  on  credit.  I  want  none  of  it  till  I  brush  off  this 
damnable  stigma  your  father  has  fixed  on  me.  And  if  I  can't 
do  that,  the  good  people  can  say  that  through  I  tried  to  steal 
money  I  scorned  to  defraud  them  of  their  sentiment." 

"  See  here,  Charlie,"  said  the  girl,  forcing  back  her  tears, 
and  standing  in  front  of  him  as  straight  as  himself  and  look- 
ing with  unshrinking  eyes  into  his ; "  what  will  they  do  to 
you  if  you  can't  prove  yourself  innocent?" 

"What  will  they  do?  Ha-ha-ha!  They'll  send  me  to  San 
Quentin.  There  has  heretofore  been  a  too  violent  prejudice 
against  being  sent  there.  Even  if  it  were  a  great  loss,  it  is 
not  without  its  accompanying  quantum  of  small  gain.  I  shall 
be  taught  the  most  ancient  and  useful  art  of  making  bricks. 
And  when,  well  on  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  they 
turn  out  into  a  forgotten  world  the  shattered  covering  of  a 
dead  soul,  it  may  possibly  find  work  enough  at  its  trade,  and 
where  it  will  have  no  chance  to  steal  its  employer's  cash,  to 
furnish  it  food  till  it  dies — till  it  dies — till  it  dies.  That's  all 
they'll  do  to  me,  Miss  Grayson." 

"  You  shall  not  frighten  me,  Charlie,  with  your  cruel 
ferocity  of  speech.     Do  you  know  what  they'll  do  to  me  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  They'll  send  me  to  my  grave." 

"Oh,  Hester!" 

"  Charlie,  Charlie,  I  do  love  you  dearly  with  every  throb 
of  my  heart,  but  I  stand  here  and  tell  you  that  I  could  not 
love  the  man  who  thinks  so  meanly  of  me  as  that  I  love  him 
only  in  his  weal,  and  not  still  more  deeply  in  his  dire  ex- 
tremity." 

"  Hester,  darling,  forgive  me.  I  am  caught  in  this  cruel 
coil,  and  day  by  day  I  feel  it  tightening  round  me.  It  is  mak- 
ing a  brute  of  me." 

"  Charlie,  sit  down,  and  think  more  hopefully,  more  trust- 
fully, of  a  kind  Providence.  I  didn't  come  to  irritate  you 
with  an  idle  sympathy.  I  am  myself  going  to  assist  in  the 
search  for  the  purchaser  of  your  stocks.  Why  didn't  you  tell 
mother  and  me  you  had  them  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  Hester,  before  I  sold  out  last  spring  there 
was  a  young  stock-broker — I  tell  you,  you  know  him — young 
Evelyn  that  used  to  be  in  the  Recorder's  office." 

"  Oh,  that  handsome,  gentle-faced  young  man  that  used 
to  wear  such  particularly  pretty  little  shoes  with  silver  buck- 
les?" 

"That's  the  one.  Well,  he's  a  broker  now  at  the  Bay. 
Once  he  was  up  here  for  a  few  days  before  I  sold  out,  and  I 
was  talking  to  him,  and  he  gave  me  the  points.  He  said  to 
hang  on  to  California  or  Consolidated  Virginia  if  I  had  any, 
for  they  would  toss  them  up  to  the  moon  before  the  year  was 
out." 

"  Dear  me ;  he  must  be  one  of  the  bulls,  and  related  to  the 
cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon." 

"  So  I  kept  those  ten  shares ;  and,  after  I  had  abandoned 
stock  dealing  finally  and  entirely,  I  had  to  let  it  be  tacitly 
understood  that  I  had  reserved  none.  And  then  I  was 
afraid  to  tell  your  mother,  for  I  knew  she  would  think  it  just 
the  '  single  glass  '  that  keeps  the  sleeping  demon  of  drink 
alive.  And  after  it  started  up  I  wouldn't  tell  you,  for  I  was 
in  the  hope  of  being  a  little  more  worthy  of  you  even  in  the 
wretched  matter  of  money,  and  of  giving  you  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise, that  I  kept  them  at  all." 

"  And  there  is  no  word  yet  of  this  Mr.  Darkhorse  ?" 

"  Not  a  word.  You  see,  there's  of  course  the  usual  strug- 
gle to  get  the  controlling  interest.  It  must  be  for  some  such 
reason  my  stock  was  bought,  for  I  got  more  than  its  market 
value.  These  men,  to  work  effectually,  and  with  the  least 
opposition  work  secretly.  Almost  the  only  hope  I  have  left 
is  that  when  this  bonanza  excitement  culminates  my  shares 
will  again  be  put  on  the  market,  and  that  in  this  way  Dark- 
horse can  be  found.  Even  if  he  knows  there  are  inquiries 
for  him,  he  would  probably  think  them  the  trick  of  a  rival  to 
learn  his  movements?" 

"What  kind  of  a  person  did  he  look  like — some  coarse 
speculator,  or  a  gentleman  that  would  reveal  himself  if  he 
knew  your  need  ?  " 

"  A  gentleman  ?  Whew,  Hester,  I  should  say  so.  One  of 
these  top-lofty  young  fellows,  '  smelling  of  musk  and  of  inso- 
lence;' a  masculine  Vere  de  Vere — 'neat,  trimly  dressed, 
fresh  as  a  bridegroom,  perfumed  like  a  milliner,'  that  drags 
his  long  legs  and  his  conversation  as  if  he  couldn't  get  into  a 
hurry  to  be  in  time  for  the  judgment  day ;  that  seems,  as  he 
caresses  a  drooping  moustache  with  a  deep-hemmed,  mon- 
ogramed  cambric,  as  if  he  did  the  world  a  favor  to  let  some 
odor  of  violet  float  off  on  the  vulgar  atmosphere.  In  brief,  a 
San  Francisco  stock-broker." 

"  I  don't  mean  his  personal  appearance,  Charlie.  I  mean 
did  he  look  like  a  kind-hearted  person  that,  knowing  your 
trouble,  would  come  to  your  assistance  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  so  well  about  that.  I  know  it  struck  me 
that  there  glittered  through  this  debonair  scabbard  a  keen- 
edged  blade  that  even  the  swordsmen  of  the  stock  market 
might  dread.  But  the  heart  would  be  bad  indeed  that 
wouldn't  prompt  such  cheap  assistance  as  I  ask  of  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  Charlie,  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  soon  be  found.  I 
am  going  to  help.  But  now  I  must  go.  And  you  must  keep 
up  a  good,  cheerful  heart,  and  not  think  so  wickedly  and 


gloomily,  but  that  a  good  Providence  don't  want  us  only  to 
be  perfectly  happy  at  some  time  hereafter,  but  perfectly 
happy  here  too.  And  we  must  try  patiently  to  help  our- 
selves that  He  may  have  the  only  medium  by  which  even  He 
can  help  us.  And  even  Mr.  Valney  couldn't  make  a  gooder 
little  speech.  And  Mr.  Valney  is  going  by  the  next  steamer 
to  Australia,  for  which  I  thank  him." 

"  So,  he  has  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  leave.  How  docs 
it  come  that  his  long  wavering  resolution  has  been  finally 
fixed?" 

"How  should  I  know,  Mr.  Stein?"  asked  the  maiden, 
dropping  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Hester,  my  precious,"  said  Stein,  seizing  Miss  Gray- 
son's hand,  "  why  had  my  great  bliss  to  be  blasted  with — " 

"Hush,  sir!  Hush  instantly  1  We  must  never  again  say 
it's  blasted  until  we  know  for  sure,  for  sure,  for  sure,  that  it 
is.    And  now  good-bye." 

"  Good-bye." 

"Oh,  Charlie,"  said  Miss  Grayson,  as  they  listened  to  the 
officer's  coming  steps,  " how  sharp  that  uncut  beard  is.  It 
scratches." 

"  Mamma,"  asked  Miss  Grayson  later  in  the  day,  "  do  you 
know  where  I  went  when  I  was  out  walking?" 

"  No,  dear,  I  watched  you  go  up  street.     Where?" 

"Well,  I  was  awful  wicked.  1  slipped  round  the  corner 
as  soon  as  I  knew  you  couldn't  see  me  and  went  down  to  the 
jail." 

"  To  the  jail,  Hester  ?    And  all  alone  ? " 

"All  alone." 

"  Child,  have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses  ?  Why  didn't 
you  tell  me,  and  have  your  father  or  some  other  gentleman 
go  with  you  if  you  had  to  go  ? " 

"  Well,  mamma,  forgive  your  naughty  little  girl.  It  was 
because  I  had  to  go  1  didn't  tell  you,  for  then  you  wouldn't 
have  let  me  go.  And  father  wouldn't  have  gone  with  me. 
And  if  any  other  gentleman  had,  Charlie  wouldn't  have 
seen  me." 

"  Well,  miss,  this  time  '  not  guilty,  but  don't  do  it  again.' 
Poor,  poor  Charlie!     How  does  he  look?" 

"  Oh,  mother,  he  looks  awful ;  so  white  and  desperate. 
And  he  feels  desperate  too.  It  would  make  your  blood  cur- 
dle to  hear  the  bitter  way  in  which  he  talks." 

"  My  goodness,  can  this  fearful  thing  never  be  cleared  up  ? 
Have  they  any  word  of  Darkhorse?" 

"  Not  a  word,  not  a  whisper.  He  should  have  dubbed 
himself  invisible  green  horse." 

"  Nor  about  where  he  lives  ?  Haven't  they  found  out  yet 
whether  he's  a  Virginia  City  horse  or  a  San  Francisco  horse 
— in  other  words,  a  Bay  horse,  a  dark  Bay  horse  ?  " 

"  No,  mamma ;  but  with  all  their  legal  cleverness  I  think 
they  go  very  clumsily  to  work.  They  employ  mediums  at  a 
great  cost  who  can  go  only  to  a  comparatively  few  places 
and  awkwardly  interview  only  a  few  persons.  I  propose 
to  employ  a  medium  that  will  daily  interview  tens  of  thou- 
sands."    She  took  out  two  sheets  of  note  paper  and  wrote : 

"Sacramento,  December  29,  1874, 
"Proprietors  S.  F.  Chronicle — Gentlemen: — I  inclose  advertise- 
ment and  your  charges  for  two  weeks'  insertion  of  it  as  a  '  personal '  in 
the  Daily  Chronicle.  Respectfully,         Hester  Grayson." 

And  then : 

"Darkhorse. — He  from  whom,  at  the  passing  of  the  Sacramento 
depot  by  the  Virginia  City  express,  on  the  night  of  Friday,  December 
23d,  you  bought  ten  shares  of  Consolidated  Virginia  stock  for  ten  $500 
gold  notes  must  have  your  proof  of  the  transaction  as  the  one  only  thing 
to  save  him  from  impending  conviction  of  crime.  Write  instantly  to 
learn  facts  to  H.  G.,  Lock  Box  1776,  Sacramento." 

"  Well,  Hester,  I  can  see  no  harm  in  sending  these." 

"  But  can  not  you  see  some  prospective  benefit,  mamma  ?" 

"  My  child,  my  child  !  It  is  a  bitterly  cruel  aspect,  and  I 
recoil  from  each  review  of  its  cramped  and  narrow  possibili- 
ties. How  can  Darkhorse  have  paid  to  Charlie  the  same 
money  that  Winstanley  paid  your  father?  How  can  Charlie 
have  locked  up  in  the  safe  at  night  the  money  your  father 
locked  up  there  the  next  morning  ?  Hurry  to  the  post-office, 
Hester,  so  that  the  advertisement  will  go  in  time  to  appear 
in  to-morrow's  issue,  and — don't  go  to  jail." 

"  No,  mamma,  I'll  not." 

Two  days  later  mother  and  daughter  sat  in  their  dining- 
room.  Breakfast  had  been  eaten  and  Mr.  Grayson  had 
gone.  Mrs.  Grayson  lingered  at  the  table  looking  over  the 
morning  paper.  Miss  Grayson  sat  at  the  side-window  hum- 
ming an  air  in  accord  to  her  delicate  finger-tips  tapping  a 
tattoo  on  the  glass,  and  looking  diagonally  and  abstractedly 
into  the  street  for  some  passing  theme  of  interest. 

"  Mother,  I  wonder  if  I'll  ever  get  an  answer  to  that  card  ? 
Sometimes  I  hope  I  will ;  sometimes  I  fear  I  won't." 

"I  wouldn't  wonder  at  all  if  you  do.  But  at  the  very 
quickest  you  can't  expect  a  letter  inside  of  two  or  three  days. 
You  must  wait  and  have  patience." 

"  Oh,  it's  so  hard  to  wait  when  you're  burning  up  with  im- 
patience; and  Charlie  in  that  dreadful  place!  Mother, 
were  you  ever  at  the  jail  office  ?" 

"  No,  dear." 

"  Oh,  mother,  it's  awful.  You  have  no  idea.  There  is  a 
big  framed  card,  all  lettered  and  ornamented,  and  surroundecf 
with  a  horrible  picture  of  a  gallows  out  on  a  dreary  moor, 
with  hungry  carrion  birds  swooping  around  in  the  sombre 
sky  above.  Ugh !  it's  awful.  That's  the  list  of  men  hanged 
here  for  murder.     I  dreamed  of  it  last  night." 

"  You  shouldn't  have  looked  at  it." 

"Mamma,  you  must  be  the  very  kind  of  mother  that  told 
her  daughter  not  to  go  near  the  water  till  she  had  learned  to 
swim.  How  could  I  tell  I  shouldn't  have  looked  at  it  until  I 
had  looked  at  it  ?  " 

"Well,  really,  Hester,  I  confess  I  don't  know,  unless,  like 
the  Plymouth  Church  people,  you  evolved  the  warning  out  of 
your  inner  consciousness." 

"  Hello,  there's  a  young  man  out  for  an  early  airing  in  a 
city  carriage.  My !  but  he's  an  elegante.  He  must  be  going 
out  to  the  Park.  Dear  me,  but  he  must  be  of  the  very  crime 
de  la  cremeP 

"I  hope  his  carriage  has  kindlier  springs  than  that  in 
which  we  came  up  from  the  depot  last,  or  the  crane  de  la 
crime  will  be  churned  into  butter  de  la  butter." 

The  door-bell  rang.  Presently  the  dinning-room  door 
opened  and  a  dignified  Chinese  servant  made  the  sententious 
announcement : 

"  One  man." 

[CONTINUED   IN   NEXT  NUMBER,] 


The     a  R6o  n  aut. 


BEECHER  ON  BOB  INGERSOLL, 


Expressions  of  Opinion  by  the  Pastor  of  Plymouth  Church. 


Mr.  Beecher  stretched  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  bade  the 
newspaper  man  go  on. 

"First  Mr.  Ingersoll  came,  and  I  want  to  know  your 
views  of  the  doctrines  that  he  is  teaching;  his  ideas  of  the 
structure  of  the  Christian  religion." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Beecher,  "that  Mr.  Ingersoll,  with  the 
best  intentions  doubtless  in  the  world,  has  made  a  represent- 
ation of  religion  and  of  the  Bible  that  would  be  rejected  by 
every  intelligent  denomination  of  Christian  men  under  the 
sun.  I  hold  the  Scriptures  to  be  inspired,  not  in  the  same 
way  that  Milton  and  Shakspeare  were  severally  inspired,  lit- 
erary inspiration,  to  sit  down  and  write  out  a  whole  book;  I 
recognize  that  it  is  the  sum  of  the  religious  literature  of  one 
people  through  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
Jt  has  been  gathered  into  one  book,  and  it  is  the  records 
through  that  period  of  time,  and  is  like  any  other  history  so 
far  as  it  is  history,  and  like  any  other  poetry  so  far  as  it  is 
poetry.  It  is  a  religious  book.  It  is  a  book  of  the  experience 
of  the  past — belongs  to  the  past.  It  forms  the  record,  not  of 
the  inspiration — literary  inspiration  of  any  one  man — but  of 
that  divine  inspiration  which  belongs  to  the  whole  nation,  to 
the  life  of  a  generation.  Mr.  Ingersoll's  criticisms  do  not 
invalidate  the  Bible  any  more  than  wheat  is  invalidated  or 
its  value  lessened  when  a  man  brings  me  the  straw  upon 
which  it  grows  and  asks  me  to  eat  that.  Now,  there  are  a 
great  many  things  in  the  growth  of  the  book  which  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  straw  stands  in  relation  to  the 
grain.  Who  cares  for  Leviticus,  Deuteronomy,  etc.,  all  those 
institutional  statements  which  the  people  of  the  present  age 
have  outgrown?  Now,  take  the  New  Testament.  It  repre- 
sents a  more  advanced  period.  The  points  which  Mr.  In- 
gersoll criticises,  and  which  men  generally  criticise,  are  mat- 
ters about  which  the  human  brain  has  no  competency — the 
doctrinal  forms,  the  structure  of  the  universe,  the  absolute 
nature  of  God,  the  theory  of  human  government,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  last  things.  They  lie  beyond  the  horizon.  We  have 
no  means  of  investigating  them.  Yet  that  is  the  ground  on 
which  the  sects  have  fought  their  battles.  Look  at  the  New 
Testament.  What  are  its  teachings,  its  ethics  ?  They  take 
hold  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  there  is  no  dispute  about  the 
fact  that  it  teaches  honesty  and  chastity,  and  all  the  highest 
virtues.  All  denominations  agree  in  this,  and  even  all  men 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  Christian  religion  at  all." 
"These  moral  men?" 

"Yes,  and  these  teachings  afford  the  best  ground  for  the 
existence  of  the  book.  In  his  arguments  against  the  Bible, 
he  attacks  the  weakest  part  of  it — the  language  of  metaphor, 
the  language  of  drama — which  was  used  as  a  symbolization, 
and  intended  to  inspire  poetic  people  with  a  sense  of  the 
grandeur  of  God.  He  literalizes  it,  as  if  God  were  a  stern 
tyrant.  Now,  I  do  not  care  how  wretched  a  trellis  a  grape- 
vine is  growing  on,  if  you  take  that  trellis  away  from  it,  the 
grapevine  goes  down  to  the  earth.  I  would  not  take  away 
from  the  Brahmins  their  faith,  unless  I  had  another  one  to 
put  in  the  place  of  it.  I  would  not  disturb  the  most  unlet- 
tered Roman  Catholic  girl  to  take  away  her  faith  in  her 
beads  of  ave  Marias,  unless  I  had  a  substitute  for  it.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  cruelty  to  knock  a  crutch  out  from  under 
a  man  who  used  it  as  an  aid  to  his  legs,  simply  because  I 
hated  crutches,  and  make  him  go  without  them  for  this 
cruelty.  Mr,  Ingersoll  in  his  lecture  says  :  1 1  know  not  the 
captain  of  this  ship  in  which  I  am  sailing,  I  know  not  the 
port  to  which  I  am  bound;  but  I  am  going  to  stick  to  the 
craft,  and  if  it  sinks  I  shall  go  down  with  it.'  That  strikes 
me  as  expressing  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  was  thundering- 
ly  seasick.  I  felt  that  myself  when  on  my  back,  sick,  on  a 
voyage  to  Liverpool ;  but  I  never  thought  of  saving  up  my 
vomit  under  those  circumstances." 

"  Mr.  Ingersoll  speaks  of  the  Creator  of  the  human  race 
in  terms  of  severe  criticism,  and  ascribes  to  the  Christian 
deity  the  attributes  of  a  cruel  tyrant." 

"  He  must  distinguish  between  the  God  which  the  theo- 
logians have  set  up,  and  the  one  portrayed  in  the  Scriptures. 
I  hold  with  him,  that  the  God  as  taught  by  some  of  the  sys- 
tems of  theology  is  atrocious  beyond  all  power  of  language 
to  express.  I  think  they  shock  every  principle  of  honor  and 
justice,  and  by  just  so  much  they  are  not  the  presentation  of 
God  in  the  New  Testament." 

"  Have  you  noticed  in  the  papers  an  account  of  the  epi- 
sode between  Widow  Van  Cott  and  Bob  Ingersoll,  and  his 
letter  to  her  in  reply  to  her  epithet  concerning  him?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  he  got  the  best  of  her — he  is  more  adroit  about 
such  things  than  she." 
"  Bob  had  the  last  word." 

"  Yes ;  she  had  the  anger,  and  he  had  the  wit." 
"  Now,  in  regard  to  the  modified  tendency  of  Christian 
thought,  which  for  the  past  few  years  has  begun  to  show  it- 
self?" 

"It  is  what  I  regard  as  the  breaking  up  of  spring,  swollen 
rivers,  damaged  bridges,  and  ice,  and  various  catastrophes, 
and  it  is  infinitely  better  than  winter  and  constant  congela- 
tion. I  think  the  growth  of  the  human  mind,  the  incoming 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  scientific  methods  is  going  to  dis- 
arrange, to  a  certain  extent,  the  old  ways  of  looking  at  moral 
truth,  and  there  has  got  to  be  a  growth  gradual— not  very 
gradual,  either,  but  pretty  rapid,  and  a  restatement  of  all  the 
great  truths  of  humanity  is  at  hand ;  and  if  you  do  not  re- 
state these,  if  you  go  on  using  mediaeval  theology,  you  are 
going  to  lose  all  thinking  men.  They  are  going  to  drift 
away  from  the  church  and  leave  it  to  conventionalities  and 
shams.  It  has  been  the  labor  of  my  mind  to  give  expression 
to  all  ideas  that  would  give  to  all  denominations  an  expres- 
sion of  universal  consciousness  of  mind,  so  whatever  my 
preference  may  be  for  this  creed  or  that  creed,  that  funda- 
mental relations  of  man  to  God  would  stand  without  any 
hinderance  by  any  change,  or  changes,  of  form  or  statements. 
There  is  a  change  going  on  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  future 
punishment ;  not  that  the  punishment  is  stricken  out,  but  the 
kind  of  retribution  and  the  powers  of  retribution.  I  believe 
that  men  are  getting  more  and  more  to  believe  that  suffering 
is  not  to  be  eternal.  I  can  not  conceive  of  anything  that  is 
more  preposterous  than  the  continuation  of  suffering,  when 
it  has  no  other  end  in  view  than  suffering." 

"Then  you  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment ? '' 


"  I  do  not,  I  was  a  long  time  in  getting  to  that  point 
where  I  could  feel  free  to  say  so,  but  I  have  reached  it,  I 
believe  that  men  will  carry  out  of  this  life  essentially  the  dis- 
positions in  which  they  die,  and  will  pass  into  another  era, 
where,  after  suffering  ceases  to  improve  them,  they  will  de- 
part and  be  annihilated,  one  part,  but  such  of  them  as  will  by 
further  discipline  be  improved  will  be  brought  back." 

"  Then  you  think  a  portion  of  them  will  be  entirely  annihi- 
lated ? " 

"  I  do  not  know  it,  but  that  is  my  opinion,  as  distinguished 
from  the  doctrine  of  Revelation.  I  hold  as  a  certainty  that 
this  life  does  not  terminate  responsibility  of  conduct ;  that 
good  goes  on  after  death,  and  evil  goes  on  with  penalty  after 
death." 

"  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  this  life  is  the  only  proba- 
tionary term  ? " 

"No.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  only  term  of  probation.  I 
think  there  is  a  probation  beyond." 

"You  believe,  then,  that  punishment  in  the  future  will  be 
a  mental  punishment?" 

"As  flesh  and  blood  are  not  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  I  do  not  know  how  the  Apostle  could  say  more  plainly 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  bodies  there  to  punish.  I  think 
a  good  deal  more  than  that,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  say  it 
until  I  am  ready  to  say  it  with  all  its  adjuncts  and  surround- 
ings plainly  defined." 


JUBILATE. 


Tired  of  the  dull,  flat  grooves  of  life, 
I  turn  aside  and  seek  the  height ; 
Up  to  the  hills  I  careless  stray — 
The  larks  and  robins  lead  the  way. 

Now,  like  a  falcon  on  the  wing, 
My  unleashed  fancy  slips  the  string — 
Shakes  off  the  boding  dreams  of  night, 
Follows  the  thrushes  in  their  flight, 

Mounts  with  the  lark,  whose  crystal  voice 
Bids  every  listening  ear  rejoice. 
Claims  kindred  with  all  winged  things 
As  with  the  birds  she  sings  and  sings. 

Nearer,  my  God,  I  climb  to  thee ; 
I  thrill  with  voiceless  ecstasy ; 
I  leave  behind  the  care  and  pain ; 
With  Thee  I  am  a  child  again. 

Alone  with  Thee,  I  find  the  ways 
With  childhood  lost  in  happy  days. 
I  count  the  clover  leaf  by  leaf ; 
I  braid  the  grasses  in  a  sheaf. 

I  gossip  with  the  babbling  brook  ; 
I  spell  from  Nature's  open  book; 
Conning  the  lines  with  loving  care, 
I  find  the  meaning  unaware. 

Spring,  o'er  the  hills,  in  painted  scrolls 
Her  gorgeous  tapestry  unrolls, 
Spreads  out  her  treasures  to  the  sun, 
Re-dyes  the  colors  one  by  one. 

Amid  the  fields  of  growing  grain 
I  mark  the  stealthy  gliding  train — 
A  white  smoke-pennant  floating  back 
Across  the  ribbed  and  winding  track. 

O'er  Alameda's  groves  of  green, 

With  village  white,  and  wave  between, 

I  gaze  afar,  with  charmed  eyes. 

To  where  the  Coast  Range  Mountains  rise. 

Not  distance  only  lends  the  grace, 
The  bloom  that  tints  thy  mountain  face ; 
Nearer  and  still  nearer,  thy  tender  green 
Of  velvet  hues  more  sweetly  gleam. 

I  know  what  sylvan  charms  lie  hid 
Thy  azure  peaks  and  vales  amid ; 
What  ranches  rare,  what  villas  grand, 
Rise  bright  in  thy  enchanting  land. 

I  know  what  royal  pictures  wait 
The  coming  artist,  young  and  great — 
The  wise  Claude  Lorraine  of  our  time, 
Who  seeks  to  paint  his  fame  with  thine. 

There  San  Francisco  sits  in  state, 
Queen  regnant  of  her  vast  estate — 
Throned  on  her  hills  with  many  a  gem 
Carved  in  her  palace  diadem, 

Old  Tamalpais,  like  warder  grand 
On  guard,  keeps  watch  o'er  sea  and  land, 
While  at  his  feet  the  village  new 
Seems  melting  in  the  slumb'rous  blue. 

Crouched  on  her  rocks,  with  gaze  intent, 
Deep-mouthed,  strong- chested,  vigilant, 
Watching  anear  the  golden  pass, 
Waits  the  sea-lion — Alcatraz. 

Nested  on  Contra  Costa's  coast, 
The  eagle's  fledgling  and  her  boast, 
Sits  Berkeley,  wooing  to  her  nest 
All  singing  birds,  from  East  to  West, 

Berkeley  the  liberal,  Berkeley  great 
In  all  that  goes  to  build  a  State — 
By  selfish  dogmas  undismayed, 
Gracious  alike  to  man  and  maid. 

A  woman's  hand,  with  pen  of  gold, 

Should  write  thy  praises  manifold. 

O  nursing  mother  of  the  free, 

Stretch  forth  thy  wings  from  sea  to  sea  I 

Hail,  alma  mater,  full  of  grace ! 
The  Lord  be  with  thee  in  the  race. 
Blessed  art  thou,  and  blessed  be 
The  fruit  the  Master  giveth  thee ! 
San  Francisco,  March,  1878.  Louise  H.  Web 


Pride  dries  the  tears  of  anger  and  vexation;  humility, 
those  of  grief.  The  one  is  indignant  that  we  should  suffer; 
the  other  calms  us  by  the  reminder  that  we  deserve  nothing 
else. 

Here  is  a  Servian  proverb  that  has  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature  in  it :  "  One  never  feels  three  hundred  blows  on  an- 
other man's  back."  _ 

There  is  in  every  human  countenance  either  a  history  or 
a  prophecy,  which  must  sadden,  or  at  least  soften,  every 
reflecting  observer, 


THE  MODERN  MONTE  CRISTO, 


It  is  an  interesting  matter  to  watch  the  English  press, 
and  note  how  strangely  it  mingles  truth  and  fiction  concern^ 
ing  California  affairs.  The  bonanza  mines,  the  individual 
members  of  the  firm,  and  all  the  incidents  connected  with 
the  history  and  development  of  the  property  are  curiously  jum- 
bled. Heretofore  Mr.  Mackay  has  been  the  member  of  the 
firm  around  whose  name  the  London  Bohemian  has  grouped 
the  most  marvelous  stories.  He  was  to  have  been  created  a 
nobleman,  was  to  have  bought  a  palace,  and  was  the  Count 
Monte  Cristo,  whose  fabled  wealth  was  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  Now  Mr.  James  Fair  comes  in  for  his  share  of  notice. 
Edmund  Yates'  paper,  the  London  PVorld,  treats  its  readers 
to  a  column  of  fantastic  narrative  of  his  home,  his  family, 
and  his  fortune,  naming  the  latter  at  the  modest  figure  of  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  with  untold  millions  more  in 
sight.     The  following  is  the  account : 

The  SUver  King:. 

"  There  is  a  man  alive  at  this  present  moment  who,  if  he 
were  so  minded,  could  give  his  daughter  a  marriage  portion 
of  thirty  millions  sterling.  He  would  then  have  about  ten 
millions  left  for  himself.  He  lives  six  thousand  miles  west 
of  London,  half-way  up  a  mountain  side  in  Nevada,  and  his 
daughter  lives  with  him.  Seven  years  ago  he  was  a  poor 
man ;  to-day  he  is  the  Silver  King  of  America.  He  has  dug 
forty  million  pounds'  worth  of  silver  out  of  the  hill  he  is  liv- 
ing on,  and  he  has  about  forty  millions  more  to  dig.  If  he 
lives  three  years  longer  he  will  be  the  richest  man  in  the 
world.  His  name  is  James  Fair,  and  he  is  the  manager,  su- 
perintendent, chief  partner,  and  principal  shareholder  in  the 
Consolidated  Virginia  and  California  silver  mines,  known 
to  men  as  the  '  Big  Bonanzas.'  He  has  an  army  of  men 
toiling  for  him  day  and  night  down  in  the  very  depths  of  the 
earth — digging,  picking,  blasting,  and  crushing  a  thousand 
tons  of  rock  every  twenty-four  hours.  He  works  as  hard  as 
any  man  of  them.  His  income  is  fifteen  times  as  large  as 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's.  The  man  who,  by  his  own  unaided 
exertions,  can  rise  to  such  marvelous  wealth  in  so  short  a 
time  is  worth  knowing  something  about.  It  is  worth  while 
to  hear  how  such  a  fabulous  fortune  can  be  made."  Then 
follows  the  old  story  of  the  modest  beginning  of  the  Bonanza 
Kings,  the  Washington  Street  saloon  of  Messrs.  Flood  & 
O'Brien.  The  article  continuing,  says  :  "  It  soon  fell  out  that, 
next  to  the  Stock  Exchange  itself,  there  was  no  place  in 
San  Francisco  where  so  much  mining  talk  went  on  as  in  the 
saloon  of  Messrs.  Flood  &  O'Brien. 

"  Keeping  their  ears  "wide  open,  and  sifting  the  mass  of 
gossip  that  they  listened  to  every  day,  these  two  gentlemen 
picked  up  a  good  many  crumbs  of  useful  infonnation,  be- 
sides getting  now  and  then  a  confidential  tip ;  and  they 
turned  some  of  them  to  such  good  account  in  a  few  quiet 
little  speculations,  that  they  shortly  had  a  comfortable  sum 
of  money  lying  at  their  bankers'.  Instead  of  throwing  it 
away  headlong  in  wild,  extravagant  ventures,  which  was  the 
joyous  custom  of  the  average  Californian  in  those  days,  they 
let  it  lie  where  it  was,  waiting,  with  commendable  prudence, 
till  they  knew  of  something  good  to  put  it  into.  They  soon 
heard  of  something  good  enough.  On  Fair's  advice,  they 
bought  shares  in  a  mine  called  the  Hale  &  Norcross,  and 
were  speedily  taking  out  of  it  ^15,000  a  month  in  dividends. 
This  mine  was  the  property  of  a  company,  and  though  it 
had  at  one  time  paid  large  and  continuous  dividends,  it  was 
now  supposed  to  be  worked  out  and  worthless.  Mr.  Fair, 
however,  held  a  different  opinion ;  and  when  he  came  to  ex- 
amine it  carefully,  he  found  just  what  he  expected  to  find — a 
large  deposit  of  silver  ore.  Thereupon  he  and  Flood  and 
O'Brien  together  bought  up  all  the  shares  they  could  lay 
their  hands  upon,  and  obtained  complete  control  of  the 
mine.  It  was  immediately  put  under  Fair's  management, 
and  it  prospered  and  the  three  partners  waxed  rich.  Mr. 
Fair,  being  an  experienced  and  clever  practical  miner, 
spent  most  of  his  time  down  in  the  mine,  laying  out  and  di- 
recting the  work  for  his  men.  It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  know  all  there  was  to  be  known,  and  see  all  there 
was  to  be  seen,  about  the  property ;  and  he  made  such  con- 
stant and  thorough  explorations  of  it,  that  he  very  soon  got 
it  by  heart.  In  a  little  time  there  was  not  an  inch  with 
which  he  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted,  not  a  trace  of  min- 
eral in  shaft  or  tunnel  of  which  he  was  not  personally  aware. 
By  and  by,  being  a  reflective  kind  of  man,  who  noticed 
everything  and  forgot  nothing,  he  took  to  thinking  over 
things,  and  putting  odds  and  ends  of  observations  together, 
and  comparing  notes,  and  rummaging  in  old  out-of-the-way 
comers  of  the  mine,  and  making  all  sorts  of  examinations  in 
all  sorts  of  abandoned  places,  and  generally  carrying  on  in 
a  curious  way,  until  he  finally  persuaded  himself  that  some- 
where, close  by  the  Hale  &  Norcross,  there  ran  a  gigantic 
vein  of  silver-bearing  ore,  whose  value  he  could  only  calcu- 
late in  figures  that  frightened  him  to  look  at.  Week  after 
week  he  hunted  for  this  vein  without  success,  and  under  dif- 
ficulties that  would  have  disheartened  an  ordinary  man ;  but 
he  stuck  to  the  search,  and  ultimately  found  a  clue.  He  fol- 
lowed it  up  for  ten  days,  and  then  struck  the  Bonanza,  a 
huge  sheet  of  glittering  stephanite,  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
of  unknown  length  and  depth,  and  of  the  estimated  value 
of  six  hundred  million  dollars,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  pounds  sterling — the  mightiest  fortune  that  ever 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  man.  In  a  week  he  and  his  partners 
were  the  absolute  owners  of  three -fourths  of  it,  the  pros- 
pective possessors  of  ninety  millions  sterling  I  Figures  like 
these  stun  the  imagination. 

"What  these  three  men,  and  their  latest  partner,  Mr. 
Mackay,  are  going  to  do  with  their  money,  is  a  curious  prob- 
lem, the  solution  of  which  will  be  watched  with  a  great  inter- 
est in  a  year  or  two  to  come.  The  money  they  hold  now  is 
yielding  them  returns  so  enormous  that  their  maddest  ex- 
travagances could  make  no  impression  on  the  amount. 
Every  year  they  are  earning  more,  saving  more,  and  invest- 
ing more.  They  have  organized  a  bank  with  a  capital  often 
millions  of  dollars;  they  control  nearly  all  the  mining  inter- 
ests of  Nevada  and  California  ;  they  have  a  strong  grip  of 
the  commercial,  financial,  and  farming  interests  al'  along  the 
Pacific  slope ;  and  by  a  single  word  they  can  at  any-  moment 
raise  a  disastrous  panic,  and  plunge  thousands  of  •■  'n  into 
hopeless  ruin.  It  will  be  an  interesting  'hing 
watch  how  this  terrible  power  for  good  or  - 
I  wielded," 
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Sax  Francisco,  March  20,  1S7S. 
I  don't  remember  ever  having  seen  the  Park  as  crowded 
or  as  gay  as  it  was  last  Saturday.     Fashion,  wealth,  beauty, 
style,  everything  and  everybody  seemed  to  have  put  on  their 
brightest  colors,  to  give  more  brilliancy  to  this  meeting — 
some  attending  in  carriages,  others  on  horseback.     It  is  a 
pleasure  to  think  that  the  numerous  accidents  of  the  Satur- 
day previous  were  not  renewed  on  this  occasion.     No  runa- 
ways, no  collisions.     Brown  attributes  all  this  to  the  non- 
appearance of  the  apparition  of  the  equestrian  statue.     I  beg 
to  differ  with  Brown.     Peter  was  in  the  Park,  and  on  horse- 
back, but  he  had  left  his  uniform  at  home.     Carter  Tevis, 
who,  by  the  way,  had  forgotten  his  new  glasses,  was  riding 
alone,  and  yet  seemed  happy.     The  great  (I  mean  it)  Alex- 
ander was  out  again,  not  with  the  official  party,  but  accom- 
panying a  lady  in  a  blue  habit— gray  is  prettier,  I  think. 
Her  Britannic   Majesty's  consul  made  another  appearance, 
and  with  another  handsome  importation — this  time  a  Brit- 
ish officer  of  high  rank,  I  hear,  and  remarkably  good  look- 
ing.    Both  are  capital  riders,  and  many  an  ambitious  youth 
might  take  a  good  lesson.     Balfour  and  friend  (I  leave  out 
the  "  handsome "  by  special  request)  were  not  among  the 
equestrians,  but  dashed  through  the  crowd,  leading  a  pair  of 
handsome  "bays."     Nor  did  I  see  "Ned."     Offended?     1 
hope  not.     We  all  know  the  animal,  and  know  it  to  be  the 
animal's  fanlt.     Miss  C.  (the  Senator's  daughter)  and  brother 
made  their  usual  Saturday  afternoon  appearance.     The  for- 
mer was  unrecognizable,  at  first,  but  her  bow  and  smile  be- 
trayed her.     She  rides  well,  and  her  handsome  steed  seemed 
proud  of  his  burden.     I  noticed  an  officer  in  line  with  the 
above  party,  and  a  few  minutes  later  saw  him  in  company 
with  Miss  Georgie  H.,\vho  was  riding  with  lieutenant  Evans, 
of  Angel  Island.     Lieutenant  Crozier,  on  a  fiery  black  steed, 
had  by  his  side  the  prettiest  young  lady  in  the  Park,  Miss 
McM.  of  California  Street     A  familiar  face,  but  not  seen  for 
ages  on  the  road,  was  that  of  Miss  Carrie  C,  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  three  brothers — Laurence,  I  believe;    style  was 
"not  wanting,  nor  observation  spared.     Following,  close  be- 
hind, were  a  couple,  mounted  on  two  snow-white  horses — 
the  gentleman  another  brother  (the  one  who  lost  and  is  now 
endeavoring  in  vain  to  regain  his  beard).     Why  did  not  Mon- 
sieur Blaze  make  an  appearance  ?    Young  Babcock  and  sis- 
ter were  on  two  fine  trotters,  and  were  extensively  noticed. 
I  observed  a   party  composed  of  Mrs.  James  B.  and  Mr. 
Banks  (on  Fleet)  and  Mr.  James  B.  and  Miss  P.     C.  Adolphe 
Low  had  abandoned  his  pretty  "  turn  out "  of  the  Saturday 
previous,  and  was  on  horseback  with  his  young  daughter. 
Charley  Smith  was  early,  yet  a  little  later  than  last  time. 
Disappointed?     Nat  Brittan  was  among   the    "last;"   his 
"thoroughbred"  looked  better  than  usual,  and  attracted  so 
much  of  my  attention  that  I  scarcely  had  time  to  count  the 
buttons  on  his  gaiters — a  dozen  or  so,  I  think.     Parker  (uncle 
Parker,  I  mean,)  was  also  a  little  late — a  pity,  as  the  ladies 
enjoy  that  little  bow,  consisting  of  a  shake  of  the  whip  !  The 
gentlemen  who  are  to  be  found  at  any  time  in  the  "Trans- 
fer" office,  on  Sutter  Street,  were  both  on  fiery  chargers — 
one  lopes,  the  other  trots.     Both  cavaliers  are   handsome, 
and  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact.     The  Haggin  coach  was 
out  as  usual,  but  not  as  crowded  as  the  Saturday  before. 
Mrs.  Yv*.  (the  colonel's  bride)  was  seated  next  to  Mr.  Hag- 
,   gin,  who,  all  statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  is 
as  good  a  whip  as  the  Park  can  boast  of — such,  at  least,  is 
an  Englishman's  opinion.     Those  violets  "in  the  rear"  are 
fine.     Is  the  idea  a  novel  one  ?     Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  followed 
close  behind  Mr.  H.'s  coach,  and  were  accompanied  by  their 
youngest  married  daughter,  Mrs.  B.,  who  occupied  the  front 
seat  of  the  open  carriage.     The  swellest,    the   "  very  swell- 
est"  (as  Brown  would  say),  turn  out  I  have  seen  on  the  road 
for  years,   was    Captain  Baird's  tandem  dog-cart  (formerly 
owned  by  Milton  S.  Latham).     The  Captain  occupied  the 
back  seat  with   his  young   wife,  and   the  darkey  held  the 
reins.     Is  this  correct?     I  think  not.     But  then  I  know  the 
Captain   to  be  bashful  —  he  fears  criticism  of  his  driving; 
ergo,  he   folds  his   arms,  and  the  darkey  guides  the  way. 
Mrs.  S.,  with  coachman  in  liver}-,  had  seated  next  to  her  the 
charming  Mrs.   G.,  of  Black  Point,  smiling  as  usual.     Mrs. 
D.  D.  C,  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  T.,  were  in  an  open  coup/. 
Both  looked  very  handsome,  the  latter  especially.     A  large 
family  carriage  was  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  on 
the  rear  seat,  and  Miss  Bertha  W.  and  Miss  L.  on  the  front. 
The  latter  young  lady  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  E.,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly attractive.     I  noticed  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  B.  (sisters 
of  Gordon)  in  a  closed  carriage.     Also,  Miss  B.,  of  San  Jose", 
who  was  with  a  party  of  ladies.     It  is  almost  useless  to  men- 
tion that  the  young  lady  above  referred  to  was  dressed  in 
blue,  and  not  in  pink,  on  a  certain   memorable   occasion. 
The  Colonel,  who  has  lately  the  reputation  of  being  a  mil- 
lion-£>7v,  was  taking  the  fresh  air  with  his  wife.     Where  is 
Miss  E?     Mrs.  K.  (corner  of  Sutter  and  Leavenworth)  was 
the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  F.  G.,  of  Pine  Street     Mrs. 
S.  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  P.,  were  in  a  closed  carriage.     I  hear 
they  leave  shortly  for  Europe,  to  attend  the  Paris  Exposition, 
My  very  good  friend,  Judge  S.  (not  Lorenzo),  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  weeks — nay,  for  months — was  to  my  amaze 
ment   comfortably   seated   on   the   cushions  of  an  elegant 
eqr.ipagft.  not  alone,  but  with  a  charming  lady.     Were  I 
,       -au^ed  in  the  future  what  the  Judge  now  enjoys  of  life, 
wish  for  nothing  better.     Never  to  grow  old  is  in- 
nate sincerely  to  be  envied  and  looked  forward  to. 


Bode  and  Miss  Q.  S.  were  hurrying  home  again — 2.15  gait — 
while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  seemed  to  take  things  as  leisurely  as 
when  they  drove  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  not  many  months 
ago.  Mrs.  Ned  F.  and  Mrs.  Ben  H.  were  alone  in  a  single 
coup/.  Both  looked  pretty.  Ned  himself  dashed  by  at  a 
rattling  gait,  with  a  charming  girl  by  his  side.  The  English 
(not  British)  crowd  of  the  Palace  were  among  those  I  met 
on  the  Beach.  Also  a  party  of  ladies,  in  an  open  carriage, 
the  leading  spirit  of  which  seemed  to  be  Miss  F.  (corner  of 
Leavenworth  and  Post).  How  thoroughly  English  she  is. 
Standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  Park,  near  the  Beach,  in  a 
modest  buggy,  I  noticed  the  handsomest  of  doctors — white 
hair,  black  eyes,  rosy  cheeks — by  his  side  his  wife,  "a  good- 
ly pair."  Mark,  more  pretentious  and  ambitious  than  his 
brother  Jasper,  drove  his  elegant,  matchless,  fast  team,  and 
around  his  manly  form  was,  not  the  honorable  toga  of  a 
Senator,  but  the  ermine  of  royalty  itself.  What  is  there  in  a 
name?  Yet  his  name  is  Mark,  and  Mark  was,  and  is  to-day, 
a  man  of  power,  a  man  of  no  small  dimensions.  Thomas 
Brown,  Esq.,  of  the  Bank  of  California,  was  with  one  of  his 
daughters.  So  was  Mr.  Charles  Crocker.  Both  were  trot- 
ting against  time.  Dewey  (p/re)  and  wife  were  in  their  open 
coupe1.  What  dignity  !  General  Miller  seemed  happy  in  the 
heart  of  his  family,  while  General  Burns  was  truly  proud  of 
his  company.  In  addition  to  his  own  family,  I  noticed 
one  of  South  Park's  belles,  and  also,  but  not  least, 
the  gentleman  who  is  to  leave  us  soon  for  Washington,  hence 
to  some  of  the  courts  of  Europe  probably.  Mrs.  O'B.  and 
daughter  (of  Sutter  Street)  were  much  noticed.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  William  S.  once  more,  who  has  been  an  in- 
valid for  a  long  while.  Poor  Chauncey  also — with  a  crowd 
of  handsome  bachelors — one  would  never  have  thought  that 
he  had  been  so  sick;  at  least  he  looked  but  little  so  last  Sat- 
urday. Young  Talbot  looked  the  happiest  of  men,  and  once 
more  he  was  forgetful  of  his  horses.  Fortunately  they  are 
well  trained.  Charley  Low  believes  in  a  change  once  in  a 
while.  He  did  not  ride  his  thoroughbred  last  Saturday,  but 
with  his  wife  sat  behind  two  splendid  animals;  their  speed 
was,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable.  Captain  Floyd  and  Dr. 
Shorb  were  in  the  same  conveyance,  in  company  with  a 
charming  lady.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  with  many  which  of 
the  two  is  the  handsomer,  the  Doctor  or  the  Captain.  I 
decide  in  favor  of  the  former,  Brown  votes  for  the  latter. 
Bishop  Kip  was  in  an  open  carriage  with  a  party  of  ladies. 
The  "  universal  "  trustee  occupied  the  back  seat  of  a  rocka- 
way,  filled  principally  by  his  future  relations ;  she  is  pretty, 
and  he  looks  happy.  Bob  Graves  was  driving  with  his  wife, 
while  his  much  admired  young  guest,  with  a  lady  friend,  was 
deing  driven  by  the  family  coachman.  The  Misses  C.  (of 
the  Sutter  Street  mansion)  were  in  their  landau,  and  were 
closely  followed  by  a  similar  conveyance  containing  two 
young  ladies,  apparently  both  floating  in  an  ocean  of  "  tulle," 
white  and  blue,  I  think— both  beautiful,  and  both  attracting 
much  attention.  If  allowed  to  guess,  I  would  say  that  the 
younger  one  is  now  a  step-daughter  to  one  of  our  imported 
preachers — the  other  lady  I  knew,  or  had  seen  before,  but 
could  not  place  her.  Skae,  alone,  was  driving  his  fast 
"  bays."  Kellogg,  close  behind,  in  alight  buggy,  guided  one 
of  his  old  pets.  Finnegan,  of  bonanza  fame,  is  now  among 
the  "  big  bugs,"  as  the  expression  goes — at  least  he  drives  a 
four-in-hand,  and  drives  well  too,  and  why  should  he  not? 
Here  also  ermine  was  in  abundance,  all  around,  emblem  of 
royalty.  The  ladies  of  the  party  were  all  pretty  —  I  knew 
none  of  them.  Next  to  Finnegan  (Mr.  Finnegan)  was  seated 
the  "  big  board's"  shrewdest  little  broker.  Had  it  not  been 
for  fear  of  scaring  the  horses  I  would  have  shorted  a  thou- 
sand Ophir  from  over  the  road.  What  has  become  of  the 
four-in-hand  that  we  used  to  see  years  ag6?  And  what  has 
become  of  their  owners?  Latham  and  Keene  have  deserted 
us,  the  latter  competing  with  Vanderbilt,  Gould,  Belmont, 
and  others,  in  New  York.  0?i  dit  that  he  surpasses  them 
all  in  elegance  on  the  road — good  for  California  !  Graves  is 
still  here,  but  prefers  his  fast  grays  in  pair.  Kellogg  is  also 
in  our  midst,  but  times  have  very  materially  changed  for 
him,  and  he  now  drives  a  single  horse.  Sharon,  with  his 
silver  tails  and  silver  manes,  used  to  make  a  very  fair  show- 
ing in  the  Park.  But  he,  also,  has  dropped  his  ambition  as 
regards  the  road,  and  drives  a  hack.  His  senatorial  duties 
have,  by  necessity,  compelled  him  to  change  his  mode  of 
living;  hence,  therefore,  the  metamorphosis.  I  have  seen 
the  Senator  on  horseback,  but  he  dropped  that,  also — his 
senatorial  duties  once  more.  We  used  to  meet  the  son-in- 
law  occasionally,  but  lately  have  missed  him.  Among  the 
occupants  of  other  conveyances  I  met  with  on  the  road  I 
recognized  Taylor  and  friend  (the  former  the  handsome  New 
Yorker  who  once  presided  over  the  Clearing  House),  Geo.  L. 
Bradley  and  family  of  Sutter  Street,  and  Tom  Bell.  What 
has  become  of  Horace  Hill?  Where, also,  is  Tom  Edmond- 
son,  and  many  other  swell  Union  Clubists,  who,  with  light 
ulsters  and  fast  teams,  used  to  make  such  a  dashing  appear- 
ance in  the  Park?  I  saw,  also,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  (one 
horse  this  time),  and  close  behind  Nevada  Bank's  hand- 
somest clerk,  with  the  same  lady  as  usual ;  Sontag  (team 
with  yellow  wheels)  was  proud  of  one  of  Oakland's  belles; 
Mason  and  Gordon,  discussed  the  politics  of  the  day;  young 
Hastings,  son  of  the  Judge,  was  giving  a  treat  to  a  friend; 
Randolph  was  out  en famille ;  Jerome  Lincoln,  ditto;  D.  C. 
McRuer,  ditto ;  Adair  looked  handsome,  and,  with  his  friend, 
was  evidently  on  a  flirtation  expedition.  Following  in  line 
close  behind  I  saw  N.  G.  Kittle  and  wife,  Austin,  of  Walker 
&  Co.;  the  young  gentleman  who  always  looks  at  me  with  one 
eye,  and  drives  handsome  horses;  Durbrough  and  sister 
(good  brother),  Joe  Crockett  and  wife,  in  a  modest  team; 
Ira  P.  Rankin,  Pease  and  his  newly-found  friend,  the  sister- 
in-law;  Leon  Weill  and  Hawkins  were  together;  also  Dick 
Heath  and  mon  ami;  Sidney  Smith  and  wife;  Chris.  Reis  and 
wife;  and,  lastly,  Ned  Cahill,  the  most  genial  of  brokers,  the 
best  of  men,  and  the  handsomest  when  those  glasses  are 
seen  on  the  tip  of  his  nose.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention 
Brown  and  his  friend,  THE  ONLY  Jones. 


ABOUT  WOMEN, 


In  Paris  a  certain  beautiful  woman  has  been  described  as 
the  paradise  of  the  eye  and  the  purgatory  of  the  purse. 

The  Miss  Thompson  who  had  her  horse  shod  with  gold  in 
Scotland  has  at  length  been  placed  in  an  insane  asylum  in 
England. 

When  a  man  speaks  of  a  very  pretty  girl  he  says  she  is  a 
duck.  But  a  woman  is  apt  to  say  of  a  pretty  girl  :  "  She  is 
no  chicken." 

Mrs.  General  Fremont  is  a  devoted  lover  of  flowers.  She 
originates  designs,  and  has  paid  fabulous  amounts  to  have 
them  woven  in  exotics. 

An  abandoned  wretch  affirms  that  in  engaging  a  woman 
only  a  ring  is  necessary,  but  that  nothing  short  of  cash  will 
secure  a  good  hired  girl. 

Mrs.  Mary  Trowbridge,  of  Boston,  celebrated  her  one 
hundredth  birthday  on  Saturday.  About  eighty  persons  pre- 
sented their  congratulations. 

The  first  court  dress  which  the  Princess  Mercedes  wore 
as  Queen  is  of  white  satin,  with  a  ruby  velvet  train  six  yards 
long,  embroidered  with  gold. 

Albani  has  so  enraptured  the  Parisians  that  the  furor  has 
given  rise  to  a  new  word.  I  am  "Albanise"  means  that  one 
is  bewitched  by  the  fair  American. 

The  Strakosch  Opera  Company  have  arrived  at  Cincinnati. 
Mme.  Roze  stops  at  one  hotel,  Annie  Louise  Cary  at  another, 
and  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  at  a  third. 

A  Mrs.  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  keeps  a  pet  African  lion  and  a 
lioness,  each  weighing  over  two  hundred  pounds,  and  roam- 
ing the  house  with  freedom.  The  lioness  occupies  the  same 
bed  with  the  lady. 

Mary  S.  A.  Hanser,  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the  mail-route 
between  Chambersburg  and  Gettysburg,  has  been  regularly 
sworn  in  as  a  mail  carrier,  and  recently  drove  the  coach  be- 
tween those  two  cities. 

London  Truth  announces  that  Mrs.  Hicks- Lord  has  writ- 
ten over  to  England  that  she  wishes  her  servants  and  her 
horses  to  await  her  arrival,  and  therefore  supposes  that  be- 
fore long  the  British  world  of  fashion  will  see  her  again  in 
London. 

The  beauties  of  Parisian  society  are  saidTto  be  the  Duch- 
ess of  Chaulnes,  Mme.  de  Montebello,  and  Mme.  de  Tolster, 
the  last  one  of  the  most  fascinating  women  Paris  has  ever 
seen.  Her  head  and  face  are  those  of  a  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful boy,  and  her  countenance  is  piquant  and  full  of  character. 

There  is  trouble  in  the  Buckeye  State  over  a  little  contro- 
versy, the  gist  of  which  is  that  Mrs.  Governor  Bishop  told 
Mrs.  Jones,  of  Cincinnati,  that  the  Governor  would  not  ap- 
point a  Roman  Catholic  to  any  public  office.  The  Governor 
had  to  travel  to  Cincinnati,  and  straighten  the  thing  out  with 
Jones. 

Mme.  Roze  dines  at  four,  and  sleeps  in  an  easy  chair  be- 
fore going  on  the  stage.  So  she  told  a  reporter  of  the  En- 
quirer, paying  him  the  compliment  of  calling  his  paper  "  the 
Herald  of  the  West."  She  is  twenty-eight  years  old,  and 
has  medals  for  kindness  to  the  sick  and  wounded  during  the 
siege  of  Paris. 

Edmund  Yates  says  in  his  paper :  "  Hail  Columbia  !  At 
Baron  Ferdinand's  ball,  last  week,  the  guest  of  the  evening, 
the  Austrian  Kronprinz,  of  course,  led  out  the  hostess,  Miss 
Alice  Rothschild,  but  all  the  other  royalties  in  the  set  danced 
with  American  ladies — Lady  Mandeville,  Mrs.  Yznaga,  and 
Miss  Stevens." 

A  recent  curiosity  of  suicide  was  the  attempt  of  a  bride 
to  drown  herself  in  Detroit.  She  and  her  husband  were  on 
a  honeymoon  journey.  In  a  railroad  station  he  petted  a' 
little  child,  and  conversed  with  its  mother,  whereat  the 
young  wife  became  absurdly  jealous,  went  to  the  river,  and 
tried  to  jump  in. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Hannah  Rothschild  is  to  take  place 
the  present  month,  after  the  anniversary  of  her  mother's 
death.  The  lady  has  an  income  of  $600,000  a  year.  Lord 
Rosebery  has  given  her  some  splendid  jewels,  in  addition 
to  the  famous  Rosebery  diamonds.  Among  the  latter  is  a 
belt  composed  entirely  of  very  large  single  stones. 

A  handsomely  dressed  woman  at  a  recent  performance  of 
Hamlet,  given  by  Edwin  Booth,  in  the  Brooklyn  Academy, 
turned  to  her  companion,  in  the  midst  of  the  first  act,  and 
asked  audibly:  "Which  is  Shakspeare?"  She  was  told 
that  Shakspeare  was  the  author,  and  then  asked  again,  this 
time  petulantly:  "Well,  what  was  it  all  about,  any  way?" 
A  titter  ran  around  the  audience  seated  near  her,  and  her 
companion's  face  turned  all  manner  of  colors. 


Mme.  Oviedo,  nie  Bartlett,  the  widow  of  Senor  Don  Esta- 
ban  de  Oviedo,  whose  marriage  in  New  York  some  years 
ago  created  a  social  sensation  and  inspired  Stedman's 
famous  poem,  "The  Diamond  Wedding,"  is  building  a 
church  on  her  estate  in  Cuba,  and  the  corner-stone  was  re- 
cently laid  with  much  ceremoney.  Her  marriage  with  the 
wealthy  Cuban  is  said  to  have  been  a  happy  one,  the  couple 
proving  mutually  devoted  and  appreciative. 


On  Monday  March  25th,  at  the  auction  house  of  H.  M. 
Newhall  &  Co.,   at  12  o'clock    meridian,  sharp,    for  coin, 
without  reserve,  by  order  of  assignee  of  Hickox  &  Spear,  the 
following  splendid  catalogue  of  jewels  will  sold : 
3  pairs  large  solitaire  diamond  ear-     1  solitaire  diamond  brooch. 

rings.  3  solitaire  diamond  rings, 

1  solitaire  diamond  locket.  =  solitaire  diamond  rings,  with  tur- 

I  gent's  large  solitaire  stud.  quoise. 

I  cluster  diamond  ring.  5  stones.        t  pearl  set— brooch  and  earrings. 
1  pair  gold-band  bracelets.  1  gold  neck-chain,  cameo   locket. 

1  garnet  and  pearl  set — brooch  and     1  topaz  and  1  amethyst  ring. 

earrings.  =  heavy  plain  gold  rings. 

I  coral  set— pin  and  eardrops.  I  pair  plain  gold  eardrops. 

Genuine  gems,  large,  pure  lustre,  first-water,  and  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  because,  owing  to  the  eccentricities  of  the  stock 
market,  the  parties  have  determined  not  to  attend  the  expo- 
sition at  Paris  this  year.  On  Wednesday,  March  27th,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian,  without  reserve,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
elegant  oil-paintings,  the  collection  of  a  gentleman  of  taste 
and  fine  culture.  Landscape,  figure,  animal,  and  marine 
paintings — an  exceptionally  choice  selection.  Also,  a  large 
number  of  pictures  newly  brought  from  Europe  by  a  gentle- 
man who,  having  changed  place  of  residence,  offers  them 
for  sale  at  auction,  without  reserve.  In  order  that  our  read- 
ers should  not  suspect  that  this  is  an  advertisement,  and  paid 
for,  we  admit  that  it  is — and  we  further  confess  that,  it  hav- 
ing come  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  advertising  columns, 
our  avarice  and  greed  of  gold  prompted  us  to  give  it  a  place 
in  our  reading  columns.  No  other  paper  in  San  Francisco 
would  do  such  a  thing. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


PARIAH, 


I've  sent  for  you,  Will.     I  know  you  won't  mind. 
You  were  always  so  silent  and  good — 
When  others  were  rude  and  unkind, 
You  alone  understood. 

Please  bring  your  chair  here.  Will,  close  to  my  side. 
There — lift  my  head.     I've  something  to  say. 
Oh,  I  thought  last  night  I'd  have  died! 
How  I  longed  for  the  day  ! 

Well  again  soon — do  you  think?    Alas!   no. 
This  pain  at  my  heart  like  a  knife — 
But  it  matters  not  when  I  go 
Out  of  this  weary  life. 

Now,  promise  me,  Will,  to  do  what  I  ask ; 

And  bend  down  while  I  whisper  my  name. 
For  women  like*  me  wear  a  mask 

To  cover  and  hide  their  shame. 

There's  a  little  brown  house  on  the  hillside, 

And  a  white-haired  old  man  left  alone — 
Oh,  Will,  if  you  knew  how  I've  tried 
All  these  years  to  atone. 

Here's  a  package,  a  letter,  and  something  more  : 

A  lock  of  my  hair — don't  think  it  a  whim. 
Send  them,  dear  Will,  when  all  is  o'er, 
With  a.  kind  word,  to  him. 

Conceal  from  him  all  of  my  wickedness ; 

Say  that  my  heart  ran  over  with  love  — 
That  I  died,  praying  God  to  bless 
And  unite  us  above. 

Perhaps  the  dear  God  will  forgive  the  sin 
For  the  sake  of  His  Son  crucified, 
And  permit  me  to  enter  in. 

Pardoned  and  purified. 

Back  of  the  town — on  the  slope,  to  the  west  — 

Is  a  little  grave.     What !   tears  in  your  eyes  ! 
Lay  me  there  by  her  side  to  rest — 
There  where  my  baby  lies. 

O  God!     This  pain — it  is  coming.     Hark! 

I  shall  die — don't  leave  me.     Stay,  Will,  stay  ! 
I'm  going — your  promise — so  dark — 
Pray  for  me.  Will,  oh,  pray ! 

Dead.     Let  not  the  living  adjudge  the  dead. — 
Unworthy  to  touch  His  garments  hem  ; 
Remember  the  Master  hath  said, 
"Neither  will  I  condemn." 
San  Francisco,  March,  1878.  L.  H.  Foote. 


THE  DEAD  POPE, 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 


Rome,  February  16,  1878. 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  was  telgraphed 
over  the  world,  I  was  loitering  in  Egypt,  enjoying  a  delight- 
ful combination  of  sight-seeing,  fine  weather,  and  letter-writ- 
ing. I  had  still  a  week  to  wait  ere  the  steamer  would  leave 
for  the  Holy  Land,  whither  I  intended  to  go.  But  the  brief 
telegram  which  announced  only  the  fact  and  the  hour  of  the 
Pope's  demise  impelled  me  to  change  my  plan,  leaving  the 
tour  of  Palestine  till  "  a  more  convenient  season,"  and  has- 
tening to  Rome  to  witness  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  head  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  the  investiture  of  his  successor  in 
office  with  the  triple  crown. 

A  dozen  years  ago  I  can  remember  anticipating  the  death 
of  three  persons  as  likely  to  produce  important  revolutionary 
changes  in  European  political  affairs.  One  was  that  of  Vic- 
toria of  England.  At  the  time  I  mention,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  republican  discussion  in  Great  Britain  was 
assuming  a  phase  that  gave  the  aristocracy  a  little  uneasi- 
ness. But  this  movement,  which  was  then  so  vigorous  and 
promised  to  be  lasting,  has  seemingly  all  but  terminated,  and 
Victoria's  demise  would  not  now  have  that  important  effect 
that  it  might  have  had  if  occurring  at  a  time  of  heated  de- 
bate concerning  a  change  in  the  form  of  government.  A 
second  was  that  of  the  usurper  Napoleon  III.  But  in  France 
events  were  precipitated  by  a  train  of  circumstances,  having  a 
trifling  origin,  following  each  other  in  wonderful  rapidity  to 
a  termination  of  radical  change.  The  work  expected  to 
be  accomplished  there  was  effected  while  Napoleon  still  lives 
— the  hand  of  military  usurpation  removed  by  war  and  not 
by  death.  The  third,  as  may  be  divined,  was  that  of  Pius 
IX.;  but  events  which,  during  the  past  decade,  have  so  rapid- 
ly filled  the  volume  of  history,  have  caused  this  occurrence 
also  to  lose  almost  all  of  its  significance  from  every  point  of 
view,  save  in  that  pertaining  to  the  career  of  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  the  head. 

But  though  the  death  of  a  Pope,  or  the  election  of  a  new 
one,  has  ceased  to  be  an  event  of  absorbing  political  impor- 
tance, by  reason  of  the  decay  of  the  political  power  which 
the  Holy  See  once  wielded,  there  are  many  things  which 
conspire  to  make  the  present  occasion  one  of  more  than  or- 
dinary interest,  even  though  affairs  of  nations  are  not  so  di- 
rectly concerned.  The  eventful  life  of  the  late  Pontiff;  the 
great  age  he  attained,  exceeding  the  Scriptural  limit  of 
"three  score  and  ten  "  by  nearly  another;  the  events  attend- 
ing his  election  to  the  high  office  he  filled;  the  ecclesiastical 
dogmas  enunciated  during  his  term;  the  loss  of  temporal 
power;  the  length  of  his  rule,  exceeding  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,  even  St.  Peter;  all  conspired  to  make  his  death 
and  burial  as  historic  as  had  been  his  life.  And  though  the 
robes  of  State  have  fallen  practically,  if  not  theoretically,  from 
the  priestly  shoulders  of  the  Pope,  yet  he  is  clothed  with  no 
uncommon  interest  as  the  head  of  a  church  numbering  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  human  beings,  who,  in  matters 
of  faith  and  belief,  are  bound  to  accept  his  action,  because, 
as  .the  definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff  proceeds  to  say:  "When,  by  virtue  of  his  su- 
preme apostolic  authority,  he  defines  a  doctrine  of  faith  or 
morals  to  be  held  by  the  Universal  Church — is  by  the  Di- 
vine assistance  promised  to  him  in  Blessed  Peter,  possessed 
of  that  infallibility  with  which  the  Divine  Redeemer  willed 
that  His  Church  should  be  endowed  in  defining  doctrine  with 
regard  to  faith  or  morals;  and  that  therefore  such  definition's 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  of  themselves,  and  not  from  the. 
consent  of  the  Church,  irreformable,"  Surely,  the  keeper  of 
the  consciences  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  citizens  of  countries  denominated  civ- 
ilized, is  a  person  at  once  conspicuous  and  important, 


Just  a  week  from  the  time  of  his  death,  Pius  IX.  was 
buried  in  the  place  where  his  body  will  remain  until  the 
death  of  his  successor.  He  had  laid  in  state  in  St.  Peter's, 
and  many  thousands  looked  upon  the  clay,  or  kissed  the 
slippered  toot  in  token  of  their  continued  submission  and 
respect.  But  the  last  final  rites  were  performed  on  Thurs- 
day night,  when  the  sun  had  set  and  the  sombre  shadow  of 
darkness  wrapped  the  earth  with  its  mysterious  veil.  The 
ceremonies  commenced  shortly  after  six  o'clock.  The  body 
was  exposed  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament.  Eight  Swiss 
Guards  stood  at  the  open  entrance,  and  ten  Noble  Guards, 
with  drawn  swords,  attended  the  corpse,  about  which  burned 
twelve  candles.  The  cardinals,  in  succession,  advanced, 
kissed  the  feet,  and  touched  each  a  handkerchief,  to  be  kept 
as  a  relic.  Then  the  choir  sang  the  Miserere,  and  the  No- 
ble guards  bore  the  body  on  their  shoulders.  The  proces- 
sion moved  at  about  seven  o'clock,  passing  before  the  statue 
of  St.  Peter  and  the  Confessional,  and  so  around  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  Choir,  where  the  final  religious  ceremonies 
were  concluded.  The  body  was  then  lifted  into  a  coffin 
made  of  cypress  wood  and  lined  with  crimson  silk.  The 
deceased  was  dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  wore  the 
mitre.  Into  this  coffin  they  put  three  purses  of  red  silk,  one 
containing  thirty-two  pieces  of  gold,  another  thirty-two 
pieces  of  silver,  and  the  third  thirty-two  pieces  of  bronze,  in- 
dicating that  he  had  died  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
pontificate.  At  his  feet  a  roll  of  parchment,  containing  a 
biographical  sketch  and  eulogium  of  the  Pope,  was  placed ; 
then  silk  veils  over  the  body  and  face ;  then  the  coffin  lid, 
and  Pius  IX.  was  covered  from  sight.  This  first  coffin  was 
then  put  into  a  second  one,  of  lead,  which  was  soldered  up, 
and  sealed  with  six  official  seals.  Then  the  proces-verbaux 
were  written  up  and  read.  This  consumed  a  considerable 
time.  Then  the  lead  coffin  was  placed  in  a  third,  made  of 
chestnut  wood.  The  lead  coffin  bore  upon  its  centre  a  plate 
with  an  inscription,  "  Corpus  Pii  IX.,  P.  M.,"  with  his  age, 
the  length  of  his  reign,  and  the  date  of  his  death.  The 
third  coffin  closed,  it  was  raised  by  means  of  tackle  to  the 
place  prepared  for  its  reception.  This  was  the  place  where 
former  visitors  may  have  seen  the  name  of  Gregory  XVI. 
It  is  on  the  left  hand  of  St.  Peter's,  as  you  enter,  under  the 
third  arch,  and  over  a  little  door  on  the  left  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Choir.  Here  the  comer  to  the  famous  cathedral  may 
now  see  only  a  white  marble  block,  and  read  merely  "  Pius 
IX.,  P.  M."  The  ceremony  of  burial  was  concluded  at  a 
quarter  past  eight. 

So  fell  the  curtain  upon  the  last  scenes  of  the  life  drama 
of  Pius  IX.  Like  common  clay,  he  has  gone  into  that  other 
world  whose  secrets  none  can  tell  and  none  shall  ever  know, 
until  alone  each  soul  departs  upon  its  mysterious  tour. 
They  are  still  saying  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the 
dead,  and  as  I  write,  the  cardinals,  with  some  invited  guests, 
almost  wholly  from  the  old  Italian  nobility,  are  in  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  going  through  the  second  of  a  three-days  series 
of  services.  In  many  others  of  the  churches  here  very  im- 
posing ceremonies  have  been  performed,  and  if  anybody's 
soul  can  rest  in  the  next  world,  that  of  Pius  IX.  ought  to. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
that  have  been  performed,  the  funeral  has  been  extremely 
quiet,  and  more  like  that  of  a  private  individual  than  of  a 
dead  potentate.  There  have  been  here  many  demonstra- 
tions of  respect,  but  there  is  no  profound  grief.  It  is  no  se- 
cret, for  all  the  world  knows  it,  that  the  authority  of  the  late 
Pope  in  Rome  and  Italy  was  nil.  His  handful  of  soldiers 
commanded  no  respect,  and  his  courtiers  are  snubbed.  It 
is  a  singular  thing  that  in  proportion  as  the  distance  from 
Rome  increased,  the  name  and  fame  of  a  Pope  grow.  In 
Italy,  and  I  may  say  in  Europe,  the  people  look  upon  the 
priesthood  as  a  profession,  a  trade,  a  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood,  and  not  as  merely  a  holy  office.  The  very  career 
of  Pius  IX.  is  a  confirmation  of  this  impression,  for  he  was 
intended  for  the  army,  but  abandoned  the  sword  for  the 
cowl.  Hence,  in  the  revolution  of  modern  thought  and 
modern  ideas,  the  funeral  of  a  Pope  has  come  to  be  more 
like  the  last  rites  of  an  aristocratic  personage  than  of  the 
head  of  a  people. 

This  state  of  things  has  been  made  strikingly  evident  by 
the  contrast  with  the  sentiments  displayed  when  Victor  Em- 
manuel died,  and  was  buried  a  few  weeks  ago.  Then  grief 
was  genuine  and  profound ;  it  was  confined  to  no  class,  but 
was  universal.  Italians  flocked  by  thousands  to  the  capital, 
till  Rome's  population  for  a  day  was  doubled.  Men  could  not 
find  a  place  to  sleep,  but  walked  the  streets  all  night,  endur- 
ing it  for  once  to  see  the  burial  of  the  following  day.  And 
still  the  interest  is  unabated,  for  this  very  day  at  the  Pan- 
theon, where  the  remains  of  the  dead  King  repose,  they  are 
engaged  in  funeral  services,  still  prolonged  in  his  honor. 
The  business  houses  of  Rome  are  shut,  and  processions 
move  the  streets  to  solemn  music,  and  the  people  mourn  be- 
cause the  King  is  dead  and  they  have  lost  a  friend.  No  such 
grief  has  been,  or  is,  manifested  because  of  the  death  of  Pius 
IX.,  and  these  things  are  the  most  certain  evidence  of  the 
indupitable  and  complete  decay  of  the  power  that  once  held 
all  but  universal  sway. 

And  this  is  doubtless  because  of  the  loss  of  temporal 
influence  which  the  church  once  wielded.  It  can  not  be  vol- 
untary, because  priests  love  power  and  display  like  other 
men,  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  past  has  not  been  slow 
to  avail  itself  of  both.  But  the  sceptre  of  dominion  has  fal- 
len from  its  grasp  it  is  to  hoped  forever.  No  longer  kings 
stand  trembling  at  Rome's  gates,  and  beg  for  pardon ;  no 
longer  the  wishes  of  one  man  make  and  unmake  the  rulers 
of  the  world  ;  no  longer  the  threat  of  excommunication  ter- 
rifies a  people  lest  their  governor  become  accursed,  and 
drives  their  head  to  act  against  the  common  good,  because 
the  interests  of  "  the  church  "  are  supposed  to  be  at  stake. 
As  an  organization  it  has  done  in  the  past  much  good,  but 
it  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  it  has  done  much  harm.  It  has 
conserved  knowledge,  but  it  has  shackled  thought ;  it  has 
fought  to  the  last  the  battle  with  science,  and  yielded,  if  at 
all,  only  with  sullen  demeanor;  and  it  still  clings,  with  a 
tenacity  which  would  be  heroic  were  it  not  absurd,  to  some 
beliefs  and  creeds,  which  (I  think  it  can  be  truthfully  said) 
have  but  one  very  doubtful  claim  for  respect,  and  that  is 
age.  Though  still  a  most  active  and  vigilant  power  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world — shrewd,  able,  and  uncompromising,  the 
days  qf  its  dominion  are  over,  and  unless  it  would  continue  to 
retrograde  as  it  has  for  generations,  it  must  surrender  yet 
more  of  its  ground,  and  take  its  legitimate  place  among  the 
many  merely  religious  powers  of  the  world.  G.  F.  B. 


HOLD  THE  FORT, 


By  Sam  Davis. 


Ever  since  civilization  began  to  make  any  progress  in  Ne- 
vada, Carson  has  been  considered  the  stamping-ground  of 
the  poker  expert.  While  the  superior  dexterity  of  the  Vir- 
ginia faro-dealer  is  never  questioned,  the  artistic  accom- 
plishments of  the  Carsonite  at  a  little  or  big  game  of  draw 
is  often  alluded  to  with  pride  and  delight  by  residents  of 
that  metropolis.  The  peripatetic  stranger,  in  his  wander- 
ings through  the  sage-brush,  would  sometimes  stop  over 
night  at  Carson,  and  realize  the  superior  mentality  of  the 
artists  of  that  section,  when  telegraphing  home  for  the  funds 
necessary  to  get  his  baggage  away  from  the  Ormsby  House. 
It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  the  Chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  lifted  up  his  voice  and  prayed :  "  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  stranger."  ' 

Yet  there  was  an  occasion  when  Virginia  City  wrested  the 
laurels  of  victory  from  Carson  in  a  style  worthy  of  record. 

Some  of  the  boys  had  been  down  to  a  picnic,  and  while 
there  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  poker  Philistines.  Their  ab- 
sence was  not  noticed  in  Virginia  City,  however,  until  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Orndorff  &  Magee,  of  the 
Delta,  received  the  following  dispatch : 

Send  down  $500  by  telegraph. — Billy. 

Then  it  was  known  that  Billy  Robinson  and  some  of  the 
boys  were  down  at  Carson,  holding  the  fort  for  reinforce- 
ments. The  Delta  boys,  with  characteristic  promptness, 
sent  the  required  sum,  and  waited  anxiously  for  the  next 
hour,  when  they  received  the  following : 

Send  $1,000  more  and  Joe  Uixon. — Billy. 

Dixon  was  soon  found  in  his  palatial  sporting  headquar- 
ters, next  the  Washoe  Club  rooms,  going  for  the  exchequer 
of  a  number  of  prominent  citizens.  The  situation  was  at 
once  explained.  Joe  rose  from  his  seat,  sent  up  to  Mooney's 
for  a  team,  and  took  a  fat  sack  of  coin  from  the  safe.  Jack 
Magee  joined  him  in  a  few  minutes,  and  Joe  drove  across 
to  the  Western  Union. 

"A  friend  of  mine  passes  Reno  on  the  eastern-bound 
train.  He's  a  lightning-striker,  and  if  I  can  stop  him  with  a 
dispatch,  the  game  is  ours.  Joe  spoke  with  great  delibera- 
tion, and  then  sent  the  following; 

To  Charles  Huntley,  on  board  eastern-bound  train  at  Reno — Get  off, 
and  come  to  Carson  by  rapid  conveyance.  Meet  me  at  Ormsby  House 
before  3  o'clock.     Business.  Dixon. 

"  He'll  be  there,"  said  Joe,  "  if  the  wires  don't  go  back  on 
us." 

In  another  instant  the  two  men  were  flying  over  the  Di- 
vide, en  route  for  Carson. 

It  was  a  little  before  midnight  when  the  horses,  drenched 
with  foam,  reached  the  city.  There  was  no  time  to  lose. 
They  began  to  hunt  the  leading  sporting  resorts,  and  soon 
found  Billy  Robinson  and  his  gang  in  the  hands  of  a  crowd, 
whom  the  new-comers  recognized,  at  a  glance,  as  the  very 
flower  of  the  paste-board  chivalry  of  Carson. 

Joe  is  an  open-up  sort  of  a  man,  and,  walking  up  to  the 
table,  remarked:  "  I  s'pose  a  man  with  coin  can  take  a  hand 
here  ? "  And  he  laid  down  his  bag. 

Nothing  suited  the  Carson  chaps  better.  Room  was  made 
for  Joe  and  Jack,  and  a  fresh  deal  inaugurated  as  they  took 
the  places  of  two  married  Virginia  men,  who  had  been  fight- 
ing, like  the  soldiers  of  Marathon  in  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae, 
since  noon.  Joe  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  20  minutes 
past  12,  and  Charlie,  his  friend,  must  be  on  hand  before  3 
o'clock.  Robinson  stood  back  a  little  from  the  game,  and 
telegraphed  important  results. 

Meanwhile  the  Delta  Saloon,  in  Virginia  City,  was  the 
scene  of  an  anxious  gathering,  and  the  bulletins  from  the  seat 
of  war  were  posted  up.    They  were  as  follows : 

Carson,  1  o'clock.    Jack  has  just  taken  a  pot  of  $360.—  B. 

Here  all  hands  imbibed.     Presently^another  came: 
1.20.    Joe  bluffed  them  out  of  $700.     Set  up  the  wine. — B. 

The  wine  was  set  up.  At  2  o'clock  came  the  intelligence 
which  dropped  like  a  bombshell  into  the  place: 

We've  just  lost  a  pot  of  $1,500.     Send  down  more  coin. — Joe. 

The  answer  went  back  at  once : 

We  endorse  your  paper  for  $10,000.  Orndorff  &  Magee, 

Grant  Isrial, 
Dick  Brown. 

Fortified  by  the  sinews  of  war,  the  little  band  still  held 
the  fight  gallantly.  Joe  went  out  to  raise  some  more  cash 
on  his  dispatch,  and  Pantling,  of  the  Ormsby,  furnished  the 
bullion.  Joe  left  word  where  to  send  Huntley,  and  was  soon 
in  the  field  again. 

At  a  little  after  three  o'clock,  Huntley  stalked  in.  Joe  and 
he  had  not  met  for  years,  and  during  that  time  had  known 
each  other  only  by  correspondence ;  yet  there  was  no  gleam 
of  recognition  as  Huntley  slid  like  a  phantom  into  the  game. 
He  showed  the  requisite  amount  of  coin,  and  the  Carsonites 
laughed  inwardly  because  they  had  another  victim.  He 
looked  like  a  divinity  student.  When  he  dealt,  his  thin 
hands  played  like  lightning  over  the  pack ;  his  shuffle  was 
the  work  of  a  magician,  and  the  cards  seemed  alive. 

After  the  deal,  the  bets  began  to  pile  up  very  much  as  if 
every  man  had  a  big  idea  of  the  value  of  his  hand.  They 
went  twice  around,  and  everybody  stood  in  with  the  raise. 

A  Carson  man  remarked  quietly  :  "  I  see  it  two  thousand 
better."  .    ... 

It  was  the  stranger's  turn  next.  He  said  :  I  raise -it  five 
thousand,"  and  laid  down  the  checks.  *  Then  the  Carson 
men,  after  a  brief  consultation,  dispersed,  leaving  the  table 
and  looking  for  the  door. 

Virginia  had  won. 

The  morning  light  was  stealing  in  just  as  the  worsted  Car- 
son gamesters  were  stealing  out.  It  was  a  bright,  inspiring 
kind  of  a  morning,  too,  but  they  didn't  seem  to  notice  it. 
The  stranger  helped  Joe  and  Jack  rake  the  pot  into  a  big 
bag,  and  then  they  all  shook  hands. 

"  What  did  you  have?"  asked  Joe.  s 

"  Don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Huntley.     ''Told         :  the  truth, 
I  haven't  yet  looked  at  rny  hand,     If 
hand,  sometimes  he  gets   confused  and  los 
believe  largely  in  the  straight  bluff." 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 
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Evangelist  Moody  says  that  he  finds  intellectual   people 
the  hardest  to  convert. 


Boston  has  an  "Alexander  Dumas  Association,'' which  has 
just  celebrated  its  seventh  anniversary. 


Stanley  will  soon  leave  London  for  the  country,  and  enter 
seriously  upon  the  work  of  writing  his  book. 


Bayard  Taylor's  appointment  to  the  German  Mission  in- 
volves the  canceling  of  numerous  lecture  engagements. 


The  literary  fecundity  of  the  Germans  continues  unabated. 
There  were  published,  in  1877,  13,925  different  works,  as 
against  13,356  in  1876. 


A  posthumous  volume,  the  Correspondence  de  Sainte- 
Beta'e,  has  just  appeared  in  Paris;  also,  a  volume  of  Jules 
Janin's  correspondence. 

The  Russians  and  the  Scandinavians  are  writing  so  many 
important  books  that  the  English  critics  are  beginning  to 
find  wide  fields  of  labor. 


Every  once  in  a  while  there  comes  a  revival  of  Shelley  like 
a  flash  of  pale  moonlight  through  the  clouds.  Now  is  such 
a  time.     But  Emerson  says  that  Shelley  is  "  stuff." 


Englishmen  are  felicitating  themselves  that  their  national 
anthem,  "  God  Save  the  King,"  has  been  proved  on  recently- 
found  evidence  to  have  been  written  by  Ben  Jonson, 

Mr.  C.  Tovey  has  published  Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Morals 
Distilled  from  Bacchus,  which  has  much  curious  lore  con- 
cerning wines  and  drinking  habits,  ancient  and  modern. 


Mr.  Tennyson  has  written  a  poem  called  "  Sir  Richard 
Grewville;  a  Ballad  of  the  Fleet,"  and  it  is  to  appear  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century,  Two  new  poems  by  Robert  Browning 
are  in  press. 


The  London  Publishers'  Circular  notes  with  pardonable 
gratification  the  fact  that  the  value  of  books  exported  from 
England  last  year  was  ,£896,319,  against  ^881,839  for  the 
year  preceding,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  hard  times. 

The  sale  of  industrial  and  decorative  art  works  and  peri- 
odicals in  England  is  enormous,  and  steadily  on  the  increase. 
The  Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder  circulates  40,000 
weekly,  and  the  periodical,  Design  and  Work,  sells  to  the 
number  of  70,000  copies  per  wee£ 


Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  has  just  published  a  novel 
which  she  says  is  as  much  better  than  That  Lass  o1  Lowrics 
as  that  is  better  than  Theo.  She  has  already  been  offered 
$4,000  for  the  right  to  publish  it  in  London.  The  American 
right  has  been  purchased  for  Scribner's  Monthly.  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett has  been  quite  a  lion  in  Washington  society  this  winter. 
A  number  of  receptions  and  parties  have  been  given  in  her 
honor. 


The  coming  book  about  Sothern  is  likely  to  make  as  much 
of  a  hit  as  have  the  jokes  it  will  embalm.  It  is  called  Birds 
of  a  Feather,  or  Talks  with  Sothern,  and  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  series  of  interviews,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gives  an 
autobiographic  sketch  of  his  life,  from  the  time  when  he  did 
not  become  a  surgeon,  and  entertaining  reminiscences  of  his 
theatrical  experiences  and  practical  jokes.  Mr.  La  Fon- 
taine edits  the  volume,  which  will  be  published  by  Carleton. 

A  novel  discovery  has  been  made  in  the  library  of  Lyons, 
in  France.  It  is  a  map  of  the  entire  system  of  the  central 
plateau  of  Africa,  which  has  been  of  late  years  explored  by 
Grant,  Baker,  Livingstone,  and  Stanley.  The  system  is 
traced  upon  a  globe  which  was  constructed  in  1 701,  and  con- 
tains in  detail  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  Congo.  The 
map  was  executed  by  order  of  Father  Placide  de  Saint 
Amour,  principal  of  the  monastery  of  the  third  order  of  St. 
Francis,  by  Crispurien  of  Toulon,  and  by  the  monks  of  Bon- 
aventure  and  Gregoire,  both  connected  with  the  above  estab- 
lishment. The  report  does  not  mention  the  names  of  the 
explorers.  The  modern  maps  place  the  sources  of  the  two 
rivers  slightly  to  the  northward  of  that  just  discovered. 
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WETHERBEE'S  WIFE, 


By  Margaret  Collier  Graham. 


The  first  time  I  saw  Wetherbee  was  the  night  Mrs.  Deane's 
baby  died. 

There  was  nothing  at  all  to  be  done,  and  the  man  sat  be- 
tween me  and  the  dim  light  like  some  haggard  impersona- 
tion of  sympathy — even-  outline  of  his  figure  pathetically 
drooped.  When  the  little  face  on  the  pillow  began  to  grow 
pinched  and  waxen,  he  got  up  with  a  stifled  groan  and  went 
softly  out  of  the  room.  1  noticed  that  he  steadied  himself  by 
the  casement  as  he  opened  the  door. 

When  I  went  into  the  kitchen  a  few  moments  later,  he  was 
sitting  with  his  elbows  on  the  table  and  his  face  on  his  hands. 
And  such  a  face  !  It  has  haunted  me  ever  since,  and  will 
always  haunt  me. 

There  are  faces  with  an  infinite  capacity  for  suffering. 
Wetherbee's  was  one  of  these,  1  think.  It  was  as  if  every 
capability  of  the  man's  nature  had  resolved  itself  into  a  re- 
ceptacle for  agony  and  was  full  to  the  brim.  I  hesitated 
when  my  eye  fell  upon  him,  but  he  motioned  me  to  sit  down. 
The  Deanes  had  only  two  rooms,  and  the  father  and  mother 
were  better  alone  with  the  little  fluttering  life. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  were  drawing  near  midnight.  A 
dog  in  a  neighboring  kennel  gave  one  of  those  plaintive 
howls  so  mournfully  human.  A  faint  breath  of  sweet  violets 
came  from  the  bunch  in  the  open  window,  Wetherbee  got 
up  and  looked  out,  as  if  searching  in  the  dark. 

"What  do  you  call  them  little  flowers,  ma'am — them  that 
grow  close  to  the  ground,  with  the  sweet,  sickish  smell  ?" 

''Violets,  sweet  violets  ?" 

"  Yes,  that's  it.  They  use  them  a  good  deal  for — for  little 
children,  don't  they?"'  The  man  turned  and  glanced  toward 
the  other  room.     His  face  had  lost  some  of  its  rigid  lines. 

"Yes,  I  believe  they  do,  rosebuds  and  sweet  violets;  they 
are  fair  and  delicate  like  little  children." 

The  mother's  voice  came  to  us  in  soft  cooing  sobs.  The 
sound  seemed  to  strike  my  companion  like  some  sharp  physi- 
cal pain.  He  sat  down  again,  wiping  the  heavy  drops  from 
his  forehead. 

"  Have  you  any  children,  ma'am  ?" 

I  did  not  understand  it  then,  but  I  know  now  that  my 
presence  was  a  relief  to  him.  It  is  only  a  sickly,  shortlived 
grief  that  nurses  itself.  Strong  simple  natures,  suffering 
keenly,  follow  their  instinct,  and  their  instinct  is  to  forget. 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  no  children." 

The  man  looked  at  me  with  the  nearest  approach  to  divine 
pity  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  human  face. 

"Did  they  die  when  they  were  little,  ma'am?" 

I  shook  my  head.     "  I  have  had  no  children." 

A  shade  of  disappointment  went  over  my  companion's 
face.  Then  the  anguish  that  had  found  an  outlet  in  com- 
passion returned  to  it.     He  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  Then  you  don't  know,  you  don't  know." 

Something  in  the  sound  of  his  voice  invited  sympathy. 

"  You  have  buried  a  little  child — more  than  one,  perhaps  ? " 
I  spoke  as  gently  as  I  could. 

"Yes,  ma'am.  I  lost  my  baby.  It  wasn't  exactly  like 
other  folks  losing  their  children.  I  think  it  hurt  me  here." 
He  drew  his  hand  across  his  forehead  slowly. 

A  low  heart-broken  cry  came  to  us  from  the  other  room, 
and  the  mothers  voice  burst  into  a  flood  of  passionate  ten- 
derness. The  little  spark  of  life  had  gone  out.  The  cry 
seemed  to  stab  my  companion;  he  started  up  with  a  shud- 
dering groan,  and  stood  like  a  man  face  to  face  with  some 
terrible  memory.  I  had  risen  to  leave  the  room,  but  his  face 
held  me. 

"  In  God's  name,  what  is  it,  sir  ?     Can  I  help  you  ?" 

He  sank  into  a  chair  beside  the  table,  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  arms  hopelessly. 

"  No,  ma'am,  nobody  can  help  me — nobody  but  God,  and 
He  turned  His  back  on  me  a  long  time  ago." 

The  strange  fatalism  of  his  words  staggered  me.  To  un- 
dertake the  removal  of  a  superstition  so  hideous  seemed 
hopeless.  The  words  came  back  to  me  again  and  again  as  I 
robed  the  little  form  for  its  last  narrow  cradle.  He  came 
into  the  room  at  daybreak  with  a  cluster  of  violets,  dewy  and 
fragrant.  I  laid  them  on  the  dead  babr's  breast,  and  clasped 
the  little  hands  over  them,  like  two  pearls.  All  the  hard 
lines  melted  out  of  the  man's  face;  it  glowed  with  the  exqui- 
site radiance  of  fatherliness. 

"  The  little  thingJs  better  off,  don't  you  think  so,  ma'am  ? 
It  might  have  grown  up  and  broke  loose  from  God  some 
way." 

"  Yes;  but  God  could  keep  it  from  sin  as  easily  as  He  could 
take  its  life,"  I  answered,  quietly. 

He  raised  his  dark  luminous  eyes  quickly,  with  a  question- 
ing look. 

"  Don't  you  believe  in  God,  ma'am?" 

"  Not  in  your  God,"  I  answered  smiling. 

The  man  stayed  near  me  during  the  funeral,  making  himself 
useful  at  every  opportunity.  There  was  something  peculiar- 
ly gentle  in  his  helpfulness. 

I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Deane  of  him  afterward. 

"  Wetherbee  ?  Oh,  yes,  we  think  a  great  deal  of  Wether- 
bee. He  has  a  room  on  this  floor.  He  used  to  come  in  of- 
ten when — when  baby  was  alive.  I  never  saw  any  one  fonder 
of  children." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Not  very  much.  They  don't  live  together.  People  say 
it's  her  fault.  Wetherbee  won't  let  anybody  blame  her.  He 
says  she's  one  of  God's  saints.  You  know  some  men  get 
those  notions  about  a  woman,  and  nothing  will  cure  them. 
There's  Ivison  next  door;  he  says  his  wife  is  tender-hearted 
because  she  cries  whenever  things  don't  go  to  suit  her.  A 
good  many  men  are  queer  that  way.  If  they  have  a  poor 
wife  they  blame  everything  on  themselves,  and  if  they  have 
a  good  one  they  take  all  the  credit.  I  always  felt  sorry  for 
Wetherbee.     He  don't  seem  like  a  drinking  man." 

"Does  he  drink?" 

"  Well,  we  heard  he  did,  but  we  haven't  seen  any  signs  of 
it  since  he's  lived  here.  Baby  always  went  to  Wetherbee. 
She'd  put  her  little  cheek  against  his,  and  coo  and  coo  in  the 
cunningest  way,  when  he  sang  or  talked  to  her.  Children 
generally  take  to  a  quiet,  mild-spoken  man,  you  know.  I 
never  could  think  there  was  anything  very  bad  about  Weth- 
erbee." 

In  the  fall  the  Deanes  moved  to  a  cottage  in  the  suburbs, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  my  new  acquaintance.     But  the  memory 


oi  the  man  haunted  me.  I  learned  that  he  was  a  cabinet- 
maker by  trade,  and  worked  in  a  shop  on  Third  Street.  I  used 
to  take  him  a  little  mending  now  and  then,  exchanging  a  few 
friendly  words  about  his  work  or  the  early  rains.  He  always 
met  me  with  his  own  peculiarly  lonesome  smile.  Something 
was  evidently  wearing  upon  him.  The  transparent  pallor  of 
his  face  struck  me  one  morning  as  he  carried  some  piece  of 
work  I  had  brought  him  to  the  window,  and  stood  examin- 
ing it  carefully  in  the  light. 

"  You  are  overworking  yourself,  Wetherbee,"  I  said.  "By 
and  by  you  will  not  be  able  to  work  at  all." 

He  looked  up  quickly  with  a  puzzled  expression.  1  do  not 
think  the  idea  of  sickness  as  connected  with  himself  had 
ever  occurred  to  him  before. 

"  Oh,  no,  ma'am.  I've  always  been  a  strong,  healthy 
man." 

"Perhaps  you  have;  but  you  are  neither  strong  nor 
healthy  now.     If  you  get  sick,  you  must  let  me  know." 

He  made  no  reply,  but  looked  out  of  the  window  absently, 
as  if  my  words  had  suggested  a  new  train  of  thought  to  him. 
When  I  left  the  shop  1  turned  to  close  the  door.  I  saw  him 
still  standing  with  his  eyes  fixed  meditatively,  and  the  puz- 
zled look  deepening  on  his  face. 

The  next  time  I  chanced  to  be  on  Third  Street  there  was 
a  stranger  at  Wetherbee's  bench.  I  went  into  the  shop  and 
spoke  to  the  proprietor. 

"Wetherbee?  He  didn't  come  down  this  morning;  been 
ailing  for  some  time,  I  think.  Got  an  excellent  workman  in 
his  place — anything  we  can  do  for  you,  madam?" 

The  poor  fellow  was  sick  then — sick  and  alone  in  that 
cheerless  lodging-house.  Nothing  could  be  more  drearily 
desolate.  I  went  straight  to  the  office  and  talked  it  over 
with  Esculapius,  and  by  nightfall  the  invalid  was  lying  on  a 
couch  before  our  sitting-room  fire,  his  pale  brown  eyes  wan- 
dering about  the  room  with  the  dazed  expression  of  a  man 
who  had  never  been  taken  care  of  in  his  life. 

"  I  don't  think  it's  anything,  ma'am.  I  was  just  a  trifle 
dizzy  when  I  got  up — as  if  everything  gave  out  suddenly. 
I'm  afraid  I  won't  try  to  get  well  if  I  stay  here." 

Esculapius  looked  him  over  critically,  and  reported  to  me 
in  the  evening: 

"The  fellow  has  let  go  his  hold  on  life.  Sing  to  him  now 
and  then.  Keep  the  room  sunny,  and  flowers  on  the  table. 
Let  him  talk  when  he  will,  and  say  what  he  will.  Presently 
he  will  tell  you  the  medicine  that  will  cure  him,  if  a  cure  is 
possible." 

I  followed  these  directions  carefully,  but  my  patient  re- 
fused to  talk.  His  silence  grew  almost  oppressive.  He 
would  lie  for  hours  with  his  yellowish  brown  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ceiling,  and  an  air  of  uncomplaining  apathy  indescriba- 
bly touching.  His  whole  manner  was  retrospective.  There 
was  a  pitiful  lack,  not  of  hope,  but  of  futurity,  in  the  man's 
face.     I  grew  impatient  under  his  stillness. 

"  Is  there  no  one  you  would  like  to  see,  Wetherbee — no 
friend  or  acquaintance  for  whom  I  can  send?" 

I  regretted  the  words  instantly.  A  painful  flush  went  over 
his  face,  leaving  it  whiter  than  before. 

"No,  ma'am — nobody,  that  is,  who  would  come.  I  have 
no  friends,  ma'am." 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  quite  still.  A  few  weeks  had 
wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  his  face.  It  was  thinner — 
more  spiritual — as  if  life  were  receding  slowly  and  without 
pain.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  eyelids  and  sought  my  gaze. 
A  feverish  determination  seemed  to  take  the  place  of  his 
habitual  apathy. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  ma'am — I  ought  to  have 
told  you  long  ago.  Sometimes  I  thought  I  would,  but  you 
seemed  to  have  goodness  enough  to  save  your  own  soul,  and 
some  to  spare  for  other  people;  and  I  needed  it, ma'am,  and 
I  took  it.  I  don't  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  but  it's  come  to  me 
lying  here  that  may  be  you'll  not  turn  your  back  on  me  like 
the  rest.  I  don't  blame  them.  God  made  them,  and  it  isn't 
likely  He'd  make  anybody  better  than  Himself.  If  He  has 
people  to-day  sufferin'  for  sins  they  must  have  been  sorry  for 
before  they'd  been  in  hell  an  hour,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
them  that  want  to  be  like  Him  would  turn  their  backs  on 
such  as  me.  And  she  is  like  Him.  I  never  saw  her  do  a 
wrong  thing  in  my  life.  You  mustn't  take  anything  I  say  as 
blamin'  her,  ma'am.  It's  all  been  my  own  wickedness,  and 
it's  but  right  I  should  pay  for  it.  Only  it  seems  wrong  that 
she  should  pay  for  it,  too  —  it  don't  seem  as  if  God  was  just 
fair,  always. 

"  I  told  you  once  I'd  lost  my  baby,  but  I  didn't  tell  you 
how  it  happened.  I  couldn't  then.  We  never  had  any 
other  children.  May  be  that  was  the  reason  he  always 
seemed  brighter  and  prettier  to  us  than  most  babies.  He 
was  just  a  year  old  when — when — it  happened,  ma'am ;  just 
big  enough  to  stand  by  a  chair,  and  shake  his  head,  and  talk 
the  kind  of  babyish  talk  without  words  that  nobody  under- 
stands but  fathers  and  mothers.  He  had  the  bravest  big 
blue  eyes,  like  his  mother,  and — you'll  excuse  me,  ma'am, 
but  I  never  talked  of  him  to  anybody  before,  and  I  see  him 
all  the  time  just  as  he  looked  that  morning,  settin'  on  the 
bed  in  his  white  flannel  gown,  kickin'  his  little  red  socks  off 
his  legs,  and  Iookin'  out  at  me  so  'cute  an'  mischievous  from 
under  his  curls. 

"  You  said  you  never  had  any  children,  ma'am.  It's  queer 
how  foolish  people  will  be  about  things  every  baby  does.  I 
reckon  you've  noticed  it  a  good  deal.  If  he'd  lived  to  be  a 
man  and  discovered  another  America,  I  couldn't  have  been 
any  prouder  of  him  than  I  was  the  morning  his  mother  and 
me  thought  he  spoke  my  name.  I  guess  it's  always  the  way. 
He  wasn't  very  well  one  morning — just  droopy  and  dulL  I 
went  and  fetched  the  doctor,  and  he-  said  it  was  nothing 
serious.  He  wrote  a  prescription,  though,  and  said  if  he 
showed  any  signs  of  fever  by  midnight  we  might  give  him  a 
powder.  Little  things  come  back  very'  distinct  sometimes. 
I  recollect  I  was  out  of  money ;  the  boss  had  been  behind 
with  our  pay  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  Janet  went  to  the 
drawer  and  got  me  a  dollar  of  hers.  She  always  did  a  little 
sewing  for  the  neighbors.     It   wasn't  in  her  to  be  idle. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  make  you  understand  the 
rest  or  not,  ma'am.  I  don't  understand  it  myself.  I  never 
was  what  you'd  call  a  drinkin'  man.  My  father  died  of 
drink — a  curse  to  himself  and  everybody  else.  I  always 
thought  it  was  that  which  made  me  hate  liquor,  and  yet,  all 
along,  even  when  I  was  a  boy,  there  was  a  longin'  for  it  that 
stayed  with  me  every  minute. 

"  It  got  the  better  of  me  a  few  times,  and  when  it  did — 
you've  read  in  the  Bible  of  them  possessed  of  devils? — well. 
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it  was  like  that,  ma'am.  When  I  went  into  the  drug  store 
that  night  they  carried  in  a  man  that  had  fainted  on  the 
street,  and  give  him  a  glass  of  brandy.  I  smelled  it,  and 
saw  him  drink  it.  All  at  once  everything  in  me  seemed  to 
turn  to  thirst.  If  you  had  held  the  whole  world  in  one  hand, 
and  that  little  glass  of  reddish  fiery  stuff  in  the  other,  and 
offered  me  my  choice,  I'd  have  taken  the  drink.  I  wasn't 
a  man  any  longer — just  a  terrible,  senseless,  wild  creature, 
ma'am.  I  took  the  money — Janet's  money — out  of  my 
pocket,  flew  to  a  saloon,  and  called  for  liquor.  It's  hard  for 
you  to  believe  it  —  it's  hard  for  me,  lookin'  back  through 
things  that  came  afterward. 

"  I  don't  remember  much  more,  only  wandering  around 
like  a  bad  dream,  and  staggerin'  home  toward  morning.  I 
think  it  was  Janet's  face  that  sobered  me.  .  She  didn't  get 
up  when  I  came  in — just  sat  still  by  the  bed  with  her  eyes 
wide  open  and  hard,  and  her  face  like  it  was  cut  out  of 
stone.  The  baby  was  asleep.  It  came  to  me  then,  like 
something  that  had  happened  a  long  time  ago,  about  the 
fever  at  midnight  and  the  powder.  I  went  up  to  the  bed  and 
laid  my  hand  on  his  forehead.  There  wasn't  any  fever, 
ma'am.  My  baby — oh,  my  God,  my  God! — my  baby  was 
dead." 

The  speaker's  voice  sank  to  a  hoarse,  unnatural  whisper. 
The  look  I  had  seen  on  his  face  in  the  little  kitchen  at 
Deane's  came  back,  intensified  by  his  thinness  and  pallor. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  spoke  again. 

"  I  can't  go  over  all  the  rest,  ma'am.  If  Janet  had  found 
fault  with  me,  or  said  anything,  it  would  have  been  easier,  I 
think.  But  she  went  about  like  she  was  frozen,  as  still  and 
white  as  death,  with  a  look  in  her  eyes  like  the  blade  of  a 
knife.  When  they  had  dressed  him  all  in  white  and  put  him 
in  his  coffin,  with  them  pale  little  flowers  in  his  hands — vio- 
lets, I  think  you  said  they  called  'em — she  came  and  stood 
over  him  and  spoke  to  me.  She  said  some  cruel  things  then 
— not  crueller  than  I  deserved,  not  crueller  than  was  true — 
but  they're  things  I  can't  say  over  again,  ma'am ;  not  that 
I've  forgotten  them,  or  ever  will,  but  I  think  you'll  under- 
stand. 

"  Them  was  the  last  words  she  ever  said  to  me.  She 
went  away  after  the  funeral,  and  I've  never  seen  her  since. 
She'd  took  a  vow  on  herself,  she  said.  I'm  not  a  religious 
man,  as  you  know,  ma'am,  and  I  don't  exactly  understand 
these  things.  I've  tried  to  send  her  money  a  good  many 
times,  but  it  always  come  back  to  me  without  a  word.  It 
isn't  what  she'd  have  me  say,  I  know;  but  when  I  think  of 
her  workin'  away  there  alone,  with  the  same  things  to  think 
of  that  I've  got,  and  she  as  good  as  the  angels  in  heaven,  it 
makes  all  the  talk  about  God's  goodness  seem  a  lie  to  me. 
If  He  can  help  her,  and  won't,  He  ain't  good;  and  if  He 
wants  to  help  her,  and  can't,  He  ain't  God.  That's  about 
the  way  I  put  it  up,  ma'am,  and  I  hope  you'll  pardon  me  for 
sayin'  so. 

"  I  guess  I've  told  you  everything.  I'll  not  blame  you  for 
washin'  your  hands  of  me.  You've  been  very  kind  to  me 
thus  far,  and  I've  hung  on  to  your  kindness  a  good  deal. 
You've  done  it  without  knowin'  what  kind  of  a  man  I  was  ; 
■but  somehow  I  can't  think  that'll  trouble  you  much — them 
ain't  the  things  that  fret  us  lookin'  back.  I've  thought  a 
good  many  times  if  you  could  go  to  her — if  you  could  have 
her  here  instead  of  me — things  would  be  nearer  right.  But, 
after  all,  I  doubt  if  she'd  let  you  do  for  her  as  you've  done 
for  me;  it's  not  her  way  to  be  troublesome.  That's  all, 
ma'am." 

The  speaker  stopped  abruptly,  closing  his  eyes.  There 
was  no  eager  looking  for  my  verdict,  any  anxiety  he  may 
have  felt  on  that  point  being  allayed  by  my  face,  or  forgot- 
ten in  more  painful  thoughts. 

"Have  you  any  idea  where  your  wife  is  living  now?"  I 
asked. 

"Yes,  ma'am.  She  has  a  room  on  Fell  Street  I  think 
likely  she'll  go  back  to  her  folks  when  she  has  something 
ahead." 

Of  course,  I  determined  upon  a  reconciliation.  Escula- 
pius  was  willing,  but  not  hopeful. 

"The  woman  has  Scottish  blood,"  he  said,  "and  Scottish 
piety.  Either  might  be  overcome  alone,  but  the  combination 
is  hopeless." 

I  found  her  without  difficulty  in  a  little  back-room  on  the 
second  floor.  The  moment  I  saw  her  face  I  knew  that  my  er- 
rand was  useless.  Not  a  strong  face — I  might  have  hoped 
to  convince  mistaken  strength — but  weak,  bloodless,  immov- 
able. There  was  a  well-thumbed  bible  on  the  stand  beside 
her,  and  some  unfinished  needle-work  on  the  floor.  Every- 
thing was  scrupulously  neat.  I  glanced  about  for  a  flower, 
an  ornament,  something  to  arouse  a  shadow  of  hope.  There 
was  no  generous  disorder,  nothing  lovely  in  the  room.  Even 
in  the  woman's  dress  of  plain  print,  color  had  been  sacrificed 
to  cleanliness ;  and  the  woman  herself,  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  this  chilling  accuracy,  her  colorless  hair  combed  smoothly 
about  her  colorless  face,  had  an  air  of  melancholy  rectitude 
repellant  and  touching.  The  work  I  had  brought  required 
but  few  directions,  and  when  they  were  given  I  rose  to  go. 

"  Do  you  live  alone?"  I  asked,  my  real  errand  growing 
more  difficult  every  moment. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"Do  you  not  find  it  very  lonely?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  I  have  been  lonesome  ever  since  my  baby 
died.     It  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  me." 

"  But  have  you  no  one  left  to  love  or  care  for  ?  Grief  so 
easily  turns  to  love,  you  know." 

The  woman  was  tying  up  the  work  I  had  brought  her. 
She  drew  the  twine  tight  and  fastened  it  firmly.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  tremor  in  her  voice  when  she  spoke  : 

"  Did  lie  send  you  to  me  ?  " 

"Your  husband?  No.  He  told  me  of  you,  and  I  came 
because  I  wished  to — because  I  was  sorry  for  him  and  you. 
Can  I  help  you  in  any  way?" 

"No,  ma'am.  'The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not 
want' " 

"But  do  you  think  the  Lord  wishes  His  children  to  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  the  world  ?  '  He  setteth  the  solitary 
in  families/  you  know." 

The  woman  took  her  bible  from  the  stand,  and  read,  in  a 
slow,  reverential  monotone. 

" '  And  if  she  vowed  in  her  husband's  house,  or  bound  her 
soul  by  a  bond  with  an  oath ;  and  her  husband  heard  it,  and 
held  his  peace  at  her,  and  disallowed  her  not,  then  all  her 
vows  shall  stand  and  every  bond  wherewith  she  bound  her 
soul  shall  stand.'" 


The  cold  finality  of  her  voice  went  over  me  like  a  breath 
from  an  underground  dungeon. 

"  But  her  husband  may  disallow  her.  After  all  it  is  not 
for  him  to  say  whether  her  oath  is  binding  or  not?"  In- 
stinctively I  grasped  at  any  kind  of  slavery  as  less  odious 
than  that  which  she  was  under. 

She  had  not  raised  her  eyes  and  went  on  as  if  prepared 
for  my  appeal. 

"'But  if  her  husband  disallowed  her  on  the  day  that  he 
heard  it,  then  he  shall  make  her  vow  which  she  vowed 
and  that  which  she  uttered  with  her  lips  wherewith  she  bound 
her  soul  of  none  effect,  and  the  Lord  shall  forgive  her.'  It's  no 
use,  ma'am.  I've  gone  over  it  a  good  many  times  here  by 
myself,  and  there's  no  way  out  of  it.  The  mouth  of  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it,  and  he  knoweth  no  variableness.  I  don't 
know  what  he  told  you,  ma'am,  but  when  I  sat  there  by  my 
baby's  bed,  and  saw  death  creepin'  over  its  little  face,  I  vowed 
if  he  had  murdered  it  I'd  turn  my  back  on  him  forever.  And 
when  I  told  him  so  standing  over  the  coffin  he  didn't  open 
his  lips.  God  put  it  into  my  heart  to  make  the  vow,  and 
he'll  help  me  to  keep  it,  ma'am." 

Esculapius  was  right — the  case  was  hopeless.  I  made  one 
last  appeal  with  my  hand  on  the  door : 

"  What  if  your  husband  were  sick — suffering  ?  "  The  white 
fringed  eyelids  quivered  a  little. 

"It  is  in  God's  hands;  let  him  do  what  seemeth  to  Him 
good." 

I  drew  a  long  breath  in  the  generous  sunlight  below.  The 
atmosphere  I  had  left  clung  to  me  like  a  damp  mist.  The 
air  from  the  street  blew  clean  and  warm.  A  stalwart  coun- 
tryman was  passing  with  an  apple-cheeked  girl  on  his  arm. 
I  noted  the  sprig  of  green  in  his  buttonhole,  and  the  cheap 
white  ribbons  fluttering  about  his  companion's  bashful  face. 
The  wan,  unhappy  woman  sitting  up  there  in  the  sunless 
light  of  the  window  seemed  the  very  ghost  of  renunciation 
— martyrdom  robbed  of  all  its  fervor  and  glow. 

"  It  is  a  case  of  spiritual  petrefaction,"  I  said  to  Esculapius. 
"  She  has  experienced  a  change  of  heart — carries  about  a 
fossil  in  the  place  of  the  one  God  gave  her.  There  is  no  hope, 
absolutely  none." 

I  did  not  tell  Wetherbee  of  my  visit  to  his  wife.  If  he 
suspected  it  my  silence  made  him  aware  that  it  was  fruitless. 
He  was  not  able  to  leave  his  bed  now,  and  the  quiet,  unsat- 
isfied face  on  the  pillow  did  not  make  my  memories  of  the 
fair-haired  fanatic  more  kindly.  Esculapius  shook  his  head 
privately  over  the  condition  of  my  patient. 

"  The  life-preserving  forces  are  lying  idle  for  lack  of  steam," 
he  said,  "and  the  rust  of  idleness  is  eating  them  up.  In 
common  phrase,  the  man  is  dying  of  a  broken  heart." 

There  was  no  acute  physical  suffering  to  make  the  invalid 
forget  his  grief.  I  was  sometimes  tempted  to  wish  it  other- 
wise. 

He  opened  his  strange,  luminous  eyes  on  me  suddenly  one 
evening,  and  beckoned  me  to  the  bedside. 

"Do  you  think  there's  a  heaven,  ma'am?"  he  whispered. 

The  question  came  to  me  strangely :  as  if  some  one  stand- 
ing in  an  open  door  should  turn  and  ask  me  if  there  were 
anything  without. 

"  I  think  there  is  an  eternity  where  we  see  and  are  seen 
more  clearly,"  I  answered. 

"  Do  you  think  there'll  be  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  her 
and  me?  " 

"  No,  Wetherbee.  I  believe  God  will  bridge  the  gulf  that 
has  been  between  you  on  earth." 

A  tremulous,  uncertain  peace  stole  over  his  face.     I  went 
back  to  the  window  where  Esculapius  was  standing  looking 
out  into  the  rainy,  cheerless  dusk.     He  laid  his  hands  on  my 
shoulders,  looking  into  my  face  tenderly : 
"  Behold,  we  know  not  anything. 

We  only  hope  that  good  may  fall, 
Far  off  at  last,  at  last  to  all, 
And  every  winter  turn  to  spring." 

He  repeated  dreamily :  "  Your  patient  will  die  to-night, 
little  woman." 

I  stared  at  him  helplessly.  I  had  not  realized  that  it  could 
really  come  to  that — that  the  man  would  die  there  alone — 
worse  than  alone.  Could  nothing  be  done?  Was  there 
nothing  stronger  than  superstition?  I  took  a  scrap  of  paper 
from  the  table  and  wrote  hastily  by  the  fading  light :  "  Your 
husband  is  dying.     Will  you  come?" 

When  my  messenger  was  gone  I  came  back  to  the  sick- 
room to  count  the  slow,  monotonous  hours.  Outside  the 
rain  was  beating  pitilessly.  I  could  see  the  bare,  unlovely 
room,  the  pallid,  grief-stricken  woman  fighting  the  battle 
with  her  imaginary  God.  There  was  no  struggle  here.  The 
shadow  of  death  was  creeping  over  the  tired  face  on  the  pil- 
low gently. 

"  Them  little  flowers — do  you  think — if  you'd  ask  her — 
maybe  she'd  put  them  in  my  hands,  ma'am? — perhaps  I'd 
know — " 

There  were  footsteps  behind  me,  then  a  low,  smothered 
cry,  and  wet  garments  brushed  my  hand.  She  bent  over  him, 
holding  his  hands  and  cooing  like  a  mother  to  her  babe.  A 
mild,  ineffable  peace  came  into  his  dying  face. 

"  You  are  right,  ma'am — the  gulf's  bridged — up  here — 
Janet — " 

The  stillness  of  death  stole  through  the  room.  I  went  up 
to  Wetherbee's  wife  presently,  still  kneeling  with  her  head 
bowed  on  her  husband's  lifeless  hand,  and  laid  my  hand  on 
her  hair.  It  was  wet  with  rain.  I  smoothed  it  gently,  but 
she  did  not  move.     The  little  hard-hearted  woman  was  dead. 


AN  UNBIDDEN  VISITOR. 


They  have  company  coming  this  evening, 

And  the  house  is  ablaze  with  light ; 
Up  yonder  a  figure  in  shadow 

Sweeps  past  by  the  windows  bright. 

Thou  seest  me  not — in  the  darkness 

I  stand  here,  under  thy  room — 
Still  less  canst  thou  see  the  darkness 

Is  shrouding  my  heart  in  gloom. 

My  dark  heart  loves  thee,  adores  thee, 

It  loves,  and  it  breaks  for  thee — 
Breaks,  quivers,  wells  out  its  dear  life-blood — 
But  all  this  thou  dost  not  see! 

HEtNRicH  Heine. 


Gray  hairs  seem  like  the  light  of  soft  morn,  silvering  over 
the  evening  of  life. 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD  FAVORITES, 


XI.-GONE  BEFORE. 


There's  a  beautiful  face  in  the  silent  air, 

Which  follows  me  ever  and  near. 
With  smiling  eyes  and  amber  hair, 
With  voiceless  lips,  yet  with  breath  of  prayer 

That  I  feel  but  can  not  hear. 

The  dimpled  hand  and  ringlet  of  gold 

Lie  low  in  a  marble  sleep : 
I  stretch  my  hand  for  a  clasp  of  old, 
But  the  empty  air  is  strangely  cold, 

And  my  vigil  alone  I  keep. 

There's  a  sinless  brow  with  a  radiant  crown, 

And  a  cross  laid  down  in  the  dust ; 
There's  a  smile  where  never  a  shade  comes  now. 
And  tears  no  more  from  these  dear  eyes  flow, 

So  sweet  in  their  innocent  trust. 

Ah,  well !    And  summer  ip  come  again, 

Singing  her  same  old  song; 
But  oh,  it  sounds  like  a  sob  of  pain, 
-As  it  floats  in  the  sunshine  and  the  rain 

O'er  the  hearts  of  the  world's  great  throng. 

There's  a  beautiful  region  above  the  skies, 

And  I  long  to  reach  its  shore, 
For  I  know  1  shall  find  my  treasure  there, 
The  laughing  eyes  and  amber  hair 

Of  the  loved  one  gone  before. 

B.  F.  Taylor. 


XII. —THE  MYSTIC  VEIL. 


This  world  I  deem  but  a  beautiful  dream 
Of  shadows  which  are  not  what  they  seem, 
Where  visions  rise,  giving  dim  surmise 
Of  the  things  that  shall  meet  our  waking  eyes. 

Hardly  they  shine  through  the  outer  shrine, 
.As,  beneath  the  veil  of  that  flesh  divine. 
Beamed  forth  the  light  that  were  else  too  bright 
For  the  feebleness  of  a  sinner's  sight. 

I  gaze  aloof  on  the  tissued  roof. 
Where  time  and  space  are  the  warf  and  woof 
Which  the  King  of  kings  as  a  curtain  flings 
O'er  the  dazzling  face  of  eternal  things. 

A  tapestried  tent,  to  shade  us  meant 

From  the  ever  radiant  firmament. 

So  the  blaze  of  the  skies  comes  soft  to  our  eyes 

Through  the  veil  of  mystic  imageries. 

But  could  I  see  as  in  truth  they  be 

The  glories  of  heaven  which  encompass  me, 

I  should  lightly  hold  the  fleeting  fold 

Of  that  marvelous  curtain  of  blue  and  gold. 

Soon  the  whole,  like  a  parched  scroll, 
Shall  before  my  amazed  sight  uproll. 
And,  without  a  screen,  at  one  burst  be  seen 
The  Presence  wherein  I've  ever  been. 

Oh,  who  shall  bear  the  blinding  glare 

Of  the  majesty  that  shall  meet  us  there  ? 

What  eyes  may  gaze  on  the  unveiled  blaze 

Of  the  light -girdled  throne  of  the  Ancient  of  days? 

*   Anonymous. 


The  old  inn-yard  theatres  of  London  were  curious  affairs. 
The  stage  was  inclosed  by  curtains  tent-fashion,  which  hung 
from  above  and  included  a  bit  of  the  inn-gallery  for  uses  of 
the  drama.  The  platform  was  strewn  with  rushes.  Mu- 
sicians were  placed  in  the  gallery  outside  the  curtain.  One 
sound  of  the  trumpet  called  the  people  in,  and  they  stood  on 
the  rough  stones  in  the  yard  —  the  original  "  pit " —  unless 
they  engaged  rooms  that  opened  upon  the  surrounding  gal- 
lery, in  which  they  might  enjoy  themselves,  and  from  which 
they  could  look  out  on  the  actors.  Those  rooms  were  the 
first  private  boxes,  and  when  buildings  were  erected  for  the 
acting  of  plays,  their  private  boxes  were  at  first  called 
"rooms."  The  inn-gallery  has  been  developed  into  the 
"  dress  circle "  of  modem  times.  The  second  flourish  of 
trumpets  invited  all  spectators  to  settle  themselves  in  their 
places.  After  the  third  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  curtain 
was  drawn,  and  the  actors  began  to  represent  in  action  the 
story  made  for  them  into  a  play.  There  was  no  scenery. 
The  bit  of  inn-gallery  included  between  the  curtains  might 
be  a  balcony  for  a  Juliet,  a  town-wall  or  a  tower  to  be  de- 
fended, a  palace-roof,  or  any  raised  place  that  was  required 
by  the  action.  The  writer  and  the  actors  of  the  play  were 
the  whole  play.  They  alone  must  present  everything  by  their 
power  to  the  imaginations  of  those  upon  whom  they  exer- 
cised their  art  At  Court,  for  the  Queen's  pleasure,  there 
was  still  only  the  scaffold  on  which  to  present  the  story,  and 
beyond  the  dressing  of  the  actors,  only  the  most  indispensa- 
ble bits  of  stage  appointment ;  as  a  seat,  if  the  story  required 
that  one  should  sit,  or  a  table  if  necessary.  But  if  the  poet 
wanted  scene-painting,  he  must  paint  his  own  scene  in  his 
verse.  It  is  evident  also  from  contemporary  satires  that  the 
actors  did  not  stint  sound  and  fur)'  where  the  play  allowed 
it.  But,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  was  un- 
educated, there  were  present  also  the  courtiers,  scholars,  and 
poets,  who  were  exacting  in  their  notions  of  wit.  The 
writers  were  young  university  men,  with  credit  for  wit  at 
stake,  and  while  the  plays  in  the  inn-yards  could  not  satisfy 
the  crowd  that  paid  to  see  them  unless  they  told  good  stories 
vigorously  and  sent  their  scenes  home  to  the  common  sym- 
pathies of  men,  the  poets  who  wrote  them  were  compelled  to 
keep  in  mind  the  taste  of  the  polite  world,  by  who  se  judg- 
ment socially  they  must  needs  stand  or  fall.  Plays  .written, 
not  for  the  inn-yards,  but  for  the  Court,  might  appeal  only 
to  appetite  for  wit,  and,  neglecting  the  deeper  passions  of  life, 
play  fancifully  with  a  classical  fable,  or  work  out  ingeniously 
through  mythological  details  some  subtle  under-thought  or 
delicate  piece  of  compliment  to  the  Queen. 

Madame  Blank,  a  beautiful  Pole,  was  the  rage  last  season 
in  Paris.  No  one  could  deny  the  beauty  of  her  face  and 
figure,  but  she  had  one  defect  —  her  feet  were  enormous. 
Madame  Blank  has  been  seriously  ill  recently,  and  is  only 
just  recovering.  The  other  day  one  of  her  dearest  friends  of 
her  own  sex  paid  her  a  visit.  To  the  tenderly  put,  "  And 
how  are  you  to-day,  my  dear?"  the  intere_ting  invalid 
languidly  answered,  "Ah!  I  am  still  very  weak.'Sjrt  I  begin 
to  he  able  to  put  one  foot  before  the  other."  ■me.  I  am 

glad  to  hear  that,"  said  the  other,  cheei 
a  good  deal  for  your  strength." 
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The  Argonaut  is  pubished  but  once  a  week,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  pretty  hard  work  to  keep  up  with  six  days  of  mis- 
representation. Last  Saturday,  I,  by  the  merest  chance,  at- 
tended a  public  meeting  at  Piatt's  Hall,  made  there  a  speech, 
and  in  its  twelve-line  report  of  the  proceedings  the  Bulletin 
twice  put  in  my  mouth  the  unqualified  expression,  "  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  Kearney."  Those  who  heard  me  speak,  and 
who  read  the  ARGONAUT,  know  that  I  am  not  in  sympathy 
with  this  man  Kearney;  that  I  did  not  shake  hands  with  or 
compliment  him;  that  I  simply  availed  myself  of  a  doubtful 
opportunity  in  speaking  to  the  question  of  the  purchase  of 
Spring  Valley,  the  purpose  for  which  the  meeting  was  called. 
Again,  in  its  report  of  a  subsequent  committee  meeting,  the 
Chronicle  prints  that  "  Mr.  Pixley  nominated  Mr.  Kearney 
for  Chairman."  Mr.  Pixley  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the 
reason  for  any  such  announcement  is  annoying,  if  a  mistake; 
and  malicious  and  mean,  if  purposely  done. 

Frank  M.  Pixlev. 


The  Argonaut  is  one  year  old  to-day.  It  has  ceased  to 
be  an  experiment,  and  is  now  a  permanent  and  established 
fact.  Its  circulation  is  as  large  and  its  patronage  as  gen- 
erous as  we  had  any  right  to  expect,  and  both  are  steadily 
increasing.  San  Francisco  needs  a  journal  that  shall  be 
dignified  in  its  conduct,  the  utterances  of  which  shall  be  well 
considered ;  possessed  of  sufficient  literary  excellence  to  com- 
mend it  as  a  family  journal,  and  the  opinions  of  which  shall 
be  entitled  to  carry  the  influence  that  goes  with  an  honest 
and  fearless  declaration  of  truth;  that  shall  not  pander  to 
the  mob,  nor  always  drift  with  the  popular  stream,  nor 
always  swell  the  cry  of  popular  hate,  nor  reflect  the  envious 
mutterings  of  popular  and  partisan  jealousy.  Whether  the 
Argonaut  can  fill  so  difficult  a  role,  and  keep  itself  so 
aloof  from  party  intrigues  and  from  personal  influence  as  to 
make  its  writings  a  power  in  the  land,  is,  perhaps,  too  soon 
to  determine.  Our  resolve  is  to  make  the  ARGONAUT  of 
the  character  we  have  suggested.  Whether  we  succeed  de- 
pends upon  the  community  in  which  we  live.  Our  encour- 
agement thus  far  inclines  us  to  the  belief  that  we  shall  make 
the  publication  of  this  paper  a  life  business,  devoting  to  it 
our  time  and  such  energy  and  talent  as  we  possess. 


The  Bush  fund,  providing  labor  upon  the  Park  at  one  dol- 
lar per  day,  needs  replenishing.  Our  wealthy  gentlemen 
would  do  well  to  drive  to  this  work,  and  note  the  kind  of  men 
that  are  there  toiling  with  pick  and  shovel  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  We  know  some  sad  cases  of  destitution 
among  those  who  have  known  better  times,  and  we  declare 
that  there  is  no  charity  so  sweet  and  no  duty  so  imperative 
as  to  provide  labor  to  willing  workers.  If  our  wealthy  citizens 
fail  to  do  their  duty  in  this  respect,  they  will  alienate  from 
themselves  all  that  sentiment  that  underlies  the  protection  of 
their  own  accumulations.  The  whole  structure  of  our  Re- 
publican government  reposes  not  only  upon  the  consent,  but 
upon  the  cheerful  assent,  of  the  governed.  Men  must  eat, 
and  if  they  find  that  they  have  no  labor  and  no  bread  they 
will  cease  to  be  good  citizens,  and  will  become  bad  citizens. 
While  we  have  no  sympathy  with  agitators,  and  while  we 
condemn  all  acts  of  violence,  we  have  a  warm,  earnest  sym- 
pathy for  working-men  and  working-women,  and  we  declare 
our  conviction  that,  unless  organized  society  provides  remun- 
erative labor  for  those  dependent  upon  labor  for  bread  and 
willing  to  work,  it  commits  a  crime  against  humanity  and 
strikes  a  blow  at  its  own  best  interests.  Money  has  been 
appropriated  for  our  parks  and  public  works.  1 1  was  intended 
to  give  immediate  employment  to  willing  hands.  This  work 
;':nt  yet  begun.     Somebody  is  to  hlame.     Thirty  thousand 


dollars  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Street  Superintendent 
Manzer,  for  work  on  Lobos  Square,  nearly  two  months  ago. 
Not  a  day's  works  yet.  We  think  Mr.  Manzer  is  acting  sus- 
piciously. There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do  both  public  and 
private,  and  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  this  city  to  pay  for 
it.  Wealth  has  its  responsibilities  and  its  duties ;  to  shirk 
their  performance  brings  danger.  We  do  not  desire  to  be- 
come an  alarmist,  but  it  is  our  advice  that  Mr.  Bush  have 
his  hands  strengthened  by  donations  of  enough  money  to 
enable  him  to  employ  every  able-bodied  man  in  this  city  who 
is  willing  to  work  upon  Golden  Gate  Park  at  one  dollar  a 
clay.  The  summer  will  soon  be  upon  us,  and  the  country 
will  relieve  the  town  in  furnishing  abundant  labor  to  the  un- 
employed. 


In  our  last  issue  we  compared  Dennis  Kearney,  the  agi- 
tator, to  a  pustule.  We  think  it  burst  Saturday,  and  the 
.-irus  having  discharged  itself,  the  inflammation  will  now 
subside.  We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  disease  of 
which  Kearney  was  so  unpleasant  a  symptom  was  not  organic 
nor  serious,  that  it  was  a  mere  inflammation  of  the  epidermis, 
a  sort  of  an  Irish  itch,  and  all  it  needed  was  scratching.  It 
was  scratched  last  Saturday.  Six  hundred  respectable  citi- 
zens of  San  Francisco  having  called  a  public  meeting,  they 
assembled  at  Piatt's  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a 
question  of  pending  legislation  affecting  their  interest,  when 
this  ignorant  alien,  with  an  audacity  that  is  sublime,  thrust 
himself  forward,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  mob  of  noisy  followers, 
put  himself  unbidden  into  the  chair,  managed  to  turn  a  de- 
liberative body  into  a  Donnybrook  Fair,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  so  arousing  the  indignation  of  his  own  countrymen, 
by  grossly  insulting  Senator  Nunan,  that  another  count  ry- 
man,  John  Hayes,  sprang  upon  the  stand,  and,  seizing  the 
embodiment  of  all  integrity  and  all  reform  by  the^slack  of 
the  breeches  and  the  nape  of  the  neck,  flung  him  into  the 
fiddler's  box,  out  of  which  he  scrambled  a  humiliated  and 
frightened  leader.  Kearney  made  a  huge  mistake  when  he 
left  the  sand-lot,  and  pitted  himself,  in  the  presence  of  gentle- 
men, with  men  of  intelligence.  Any  scrub  can  run  a  quarter 
race,  but  only  blooded  stock  can  successfully  enter  for  a  three- 
mile  heat  and  repeat.  A  dunghill  should  never  put  on  the 
gaffs  with  game  birds.  It  demands  a  large  measure  of  intel- 
ligence and  the  possession  of  rare  gifts  to  become  a  success- 
ful leader  of  men.  The  Gracchi  were  of  noble  birth ;  Rienzi 
was  of  the  equestrian  order ;  Cromwell  was  of  good  family ; 
Napoleon  was  a  genius ;  O'Connell  was  a  gentleman.  It  de- 
mands both  personal  and  moral  courage  to  command  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time  the  admiration  of  masses,  even  of 
the  ignorant.  Kearney  possesses  neither  address,  intelligence, 
personal  or  moral  courage,  genius,  nor  intellectual  capacity. 
His  appearance  is  that  of  a  boor,  his  oratory  is  something 
betwixt  the  shriek  of  a  banshee  and  the  howl  of  an  Irish 
weir-wolf,  and  he  has  the  cheek  and  obstinacy  of  a  government 
mule.  His  career  culminated  last  Saturday.  Senator  Nu- 
nan, Colonel  Wason,  John  Hayes,  and  other  Irishmen,  who 
saw  this  demagogue  bringing  reproach  to  the  Irish  name 
and  Irish  character,  did  a  wise  thing  when  they  determined 
to  cut  short  this  blatherskite's  career.  For  this  determina- 
tion Americans  thank  them.  We  looked  with  alarm  and  anx- 
iety upon  this  eruption,  fearing  lest  it  indicated  incurable 
disease,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  task  has  been  taken  in  hand 
by  the  better  class  of  our  Irish  fellow-citizens  to  prick  this 
pustule.  Those  American-born,  native  Democrats,  who  have 
crossed  themselves  when  Kearney  kicked  them,  and  who 
have  licked  the  bog  mud  from  the  dirty  brogans  of  this  Irish 
agitator,  will,  we  hope,  be  consigned  to  infamous  oblivion — 
the  worst  we  can  wish  them  being  that  they  be  retired  from 
political  life,  and  compelled  to  earn  their  living  by  some  hon- 
est industry  at  less  than  $1  a  day.  The  Democratic  party 
has  acted  shamefully,  and  the  Democratic  party  leaders 
have  failed  to  do  their  duty.  Those  of  them  who  did  not 
fall  down  before  this  uprising  of  the  slums,  slunk  away, 
and  in  a  most  cowardly  manner  left  the  exposure  of  this 
ramping  ass  in  the  lion's  skin  to  the  accident  of  Saturday. 
There  is  a  great  moral  for  the  people  of  California  to  learn 
from  this  incident,  and  that  is,  that  the  Democratic  party  is 
composed  of  two  elements,  a  rank  and  file  of  dangerous,  ig- 
norant foreigners  and  a  leadership  of  cowardly  and  selfish 
demagogues.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  movement  is, 
that  ever)'  intelligent  citizen,  native-born  or  foreign-born,  who 
loves  free  institutions,  and  desires  good  government,  order, 
and  law,  should  not  again  allow  the  Democratic  party  to 
acquire  political  ascendancy  in  this  State.  Kearney,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  encouragement  the  daily  press  has  given  him,  has 
positively  paralyzed  the  business  of  this  city,  has  driven  capi- 
tal to  its  hiding-places,  has  stayed  the  hand  of  the  builder, 
and  has  not  only  reduced  the  demand  for  labor,  but  broke  its 
price  from  two  dollars  per  day  to  one.  Kearney  is  the  worst 
enemy  the  labor  interest  has  yet  encountered,  and  his  fol- 
lowers are  just  beginning  to  find  it  out.  Last  Thanksgiving 
Day  he  marshaled  proudly  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  in- 
telligent laborers  and  mechanics.  Last  Sunday  he  marched 
at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand  men  —  like  Falstaff's 
gathering  at  Coventry,  a  procession  conspicuous  for  the 
absence  from  it  of  representative  labor-men — a  procession 
of  ignorant,  idle,  whisky-drinking  tramps.  The  pustule  Is 
pricked. 


The  Bulletin  puts  forth  an  incorrect  rule  when  it  lays 
down  the  proposition  that,  in  the  condemnation  of  private 
property  for  a  public  use,  the  cost  of  that  property  to  the 
private  owner  should  be  considered.  The  law  of  eminent 
domain  justifies  the  appropriation,  under  certain  conditions 
of  private  property  for  public  use,  and  only  as  a  matter  of 
absolute  public  necessity.  It  is  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  and 
because  it  is  arbitrary,  one-sided,  and  for  the  public  against 
the  individual,  it  ought  to  be  governed  by  broad,  just,  and 
liberal  rules.  To  illustrate;  The  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany has  a  franchise  authorizing  it  to  distribute  water  in 
pipes  through  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  sell  water  to  its 
its  people.  The  only  privilege  the  city  has  conceded  to  the 
company  is  to  use  its  streets  for  mains  and  water-pipes.  The 
company  has  acquired  lands,  which  it  holds  and  owns  in  fee- 
simple.  It  has  built  dams  and  reservoirs  on  its  own  proper- 
ty. Its  iron  service-pipes,  its  office,  its  personal  property,  are 
its  own  as  absolutely  and  as  unreservedly  as  the  type  and 
presses  of  the  ARGONAUT  newspaper  belong  to  the  ARGO- 
NAUT Company.  If  the  community  seeks  to  acquire  this 
property,  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  it  has  no  right  to 
inquire  what  the  property  cost,  or  what  its  market  value  may 
be.  The  only  question  is,  What  is  the  property  worth  to  its 
present  owners  ?  Not  what  it  was  worth  four  months  ago, 
when  its  reservoirs  were  empty,  and  the  city  was  threatened 
by  a  water  famine,  resulting  from  a  dry  season;  but  what  it 
is  worth  at  the  time  it  is  appraised  for  condemnation,  with  a 
three  years'  supply  of  water  in  storage.  The  argument  that 
the  debt  of  the  company  was  illegally  or  fraudulently  con- 
tracted is  neither  logical  nor  appropriate.  If  the  community 
demanded  to  purchase  the  Bulletin  newspaper,  and  should 
proceed  to  condemn  it  for  the  public  use,  it  would  not  be  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  inquire  what  its  type,  presses,  and  mate- 
rial cost.  It  would  not  be  just  to  measure  its  value  by  what 
it  would  bring  in  the  market.  The  value  of  the  material  of 
a  journal  cuts  but  a  small  figure  as  compared  to  that  higher 
value  that  lies  in  its  character — its  circulation,  its  advertising 
patronage,  and  its  good  will.  The  true  rule  would  be  to  in- 
quire what  is  the  Bulletin  worth  ?  And  the  public  should  not 
only  deal  justly,  but  generously,  in  transferring  the  ownership 
from  its  proprietors  to  the  public.  The  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration,  and  to  come 
under  the  same  broad  rule.  The  market  rates  of  Spring  Valley 
Water  stock,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  a  bonded  debt,  are  to  be 
only  incidentally  considered  in  estimating  the  real  intrinsic 
value  of  the  property  to  its  owners.  Whether  the  community 
desires  to  purchase  the  property  at  all  is  a  distinct  question. 
The  Bulletin  is  wrong  in  another  proposition.  Its  figures  lie 
when  it  so  tabulates  them  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Spring  Valley  at  $  1 2,000,000  is  to  place  to  that  ex- 
tent a  mortgage-debt  upon  the  real  property  of  San  Francisco. 
If  the  city  of  San  Francisco  could  honestly  and  economically 
administer  a  water  department,  it  would  not  be  altogether 
disastrous  to  buy  the  Spring  Valley,  if  the  same  could  be 
bought  at  a  fair  price,  and  be  paid  for  in  bonds  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  figures.  If 
we  pay  the  Spring  Valley  $12,000,000,  and  issue  bonds  at 
four  per  cent. — or  for  the  sake  of  compromise,  let  us  say  five 
per  cent,  interest-bearing  bonds  —  the  result  is  $600,000  a 
year  interest.  The  ordinary  working  expenses  of  Spring 
Valley  is  $16,000 — let  us  say  $20,000  per  month,  or  $240,000 
per  annum,  this  gives  an  annual  expenditure  of  $840,000. 
The  present  year's  receipts  of  Spring  Valley  are  $1,383,000, 
leaving  an  excess  of  income  over  expenditures  of  $543,000, 
enough  to  keep  the  property  in  repair,  and  to  make  a  reserve 
that  in  thirty  years  would  pay  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole 
plant.  In  addition  to  this,  it  would  transfer  the  burden  of 
nearly  $1,500,000  per  annum  from  16,000  resident  water 
consumers  to  the  whole  taxable  wealth  of  the  community. 
Non-residents,  speculators,  and  owners  of  personal  property 
would  be  subjected  to  the  burdens  of  flushing  sewers,  sprink- 
ling streets,  adorning  parks,  putting  out  fires,  and  supply- 
ing.water  to  public  buildings  —  a  tax  that  they  now  shirk. 
We  have  not  said  that  we  favor  the  purchase  of  the  Spring 
Valley  works ;  and  if  we  can  get  fair  and  reasonable  water 
rates,  we  would  rather  this  property  should  remain  in  private 
hands.  Honest  figures  never  lie,  and  we  put  these  forward 
for  the  consideration  of  all  tax-payers  and  water  consumers, 
whose  mathematical  education  has  conquered  the  rules 
of  addition,  multiplication,  and  subtraction,  and  who  think 
Dabol  and  Greenleaf  better  authority  in  figures  than  the  San 
Francisco  Evening  Bulletin.  We  are  opposed  to  buying 
these  works,  for  fear  of  increasing  our  municipal  debt.  We 
shrink  from  a  bonded  debt.  We  have  no  desire  to  familiar- 
ize our  Supervisors  with  handling  millions.  We  would  rather 
pay  more  and  get  less  than  to  enter  upon  the  era  of  bond- 
making.  If  the  municipal  government  can  buy  water,  the 
next  thing  would  be  to  buy  gas,  and  then  street  railroads,  and 
God  knows  where  the  mania  for  buying  would  end.  We  are 
afraid  of  water  works  administered  by  politicians  lest  it  should 
lead  to  extravagance,  abuse  and  corruption.  "  Out  of  debt 
out  of  danger  "  is  our  motto,  but  still  facts  are  facts,  figures 
are  figures,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  suppress  the  one  nor 
misrepresent  the  other,  -even  to  indulge  in  the  popular  luxury 
of  abusing  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  Company  and 
the  insatiate  and  greedy  monsters  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  own  its  stock. 
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PRATTLE, 

if  with  a  purpose  to  sup- 
notable  illustration  to  my 
remarks  on  the  injury 
done  to  the  anti- 
Chinese  movement 
by  certain  asinine 
advocates,  the  Post, 
on  the  very  day  of 
their  publication, 
contained  an  "  at- 
tack" upon  the  personal  character  of  Mr,  Kennedy,  the 
Washington  attorney  of  the  Six  Companies.  It  did  not  refute 
— it  has  never  attempted  to  refute — that  person's  arguments, 
but  it  sent  its  correspondent  to  the  archives  to  laboriously 
prove  him  a  dishonest  man,  which  he  seems  to  have  rather 
successfully  done.  Well,  Ben  Butler  is  a  rogue,  Simon  Cam- 
eron a  rake,  and  Zach  Chandler  a  sot ;  Alexander  Stephens  is 
bald,  Senator  Jones  has  a  mole,  and  Colonel  Jackson  a  head. 
What  have  these  characteristics  to  do  with  their  opinions? 


"While  we  do  not  intimate  that  a  Senator  has  sold  his 
vote  outright,  we  think  we  may  safely  say  that  there  are  mem- 
bers of  that  body  who  will  never  again  sit  in  a  California 
Legislature." — Call.  While  I  do  not  intimate  that  the  Call 
is  not  the  boldest  and  most  logical  of  journals,  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles. 

I  observe  that,  in  advising  my  readers,  the  other  day,  to 
purchase  the  number  of  the  London  Tunes,  wherefrom  I 
quoted  abundance  of  blue  bosh  to  attest  the  degradation  of 
the  British  press,  I  neglected  to  specify  the  date.  It  was 
January  1st,  1788.  Within  a  few  months  a  change  in  the 
editorial  control  of  the  Times  has  given  ground  of  hope  for 
a  mellowing  of  that  paper's  manners  and  an  expansion  of  its 
mind. 

A  Nevadanese  journal  has  found  a  Mr.  Thornton,  who  it 
predicts  will  be  the  greatest  statesman  in  the  country  twenty 
years  hence. 

Ah  !  Thornton,  that  is  long  to  wait 

With  talent  clouted  from  the  State. 

Don't  stay  to  fleece  the  Future;  pull 

The  little  timely  tags  of  wool 

From  filching  thorns  that  have  harassed 

The  loaded  shoulders  of  the  Past. 

Small  private  gains,  securely  lent 

At  twelve  to  twenty-four  cent. , 

Will  equal,  and  at  last  outstrip, 

The  gallant  grabs  of  statemanship. 

To  bank  a  steal  of  humble  rank 

May  better  pay  than  steal  a  bank. 

Ambition's  long  and  life  is  brief — 

The  prudent  man's  a  present  thief. 


A  reporter  who  visited  Runk  directly  after  Governor  Irwin 
had  refused  to  commute  his  death  sentence,  observed  that 
the  condemned  man  "  was  perspiring  freely,  and  his  face 
was  flushed,  whether  from  physical  heat  or  from  the  shock  of 
the  Governor's  decision,  the  reporter  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine." Is  there  not  some  instrument — the  flushometer,  the 
perspiroscope,  or  something — by  which  these  important  but 
delicate  questions  can  be  determined,  and  the  "  mission  of 
the  Press"  correspondingly  ennobled?  But  as  the  reporter 
had  neither  an  instrument  in  his  pocket,  nor,  apparently,  a 
tongue  in  his  head,  Mr.  Runk,  as  "  a  gentleman  prominent 
before  the  People,"  should  have  "  come  forward  "  voluntarily 
and  disclosed  to  his  constituents  the  fons  et  origo  of  his  per- 
spiration, and  the  introverity,  the  "  true  inwardness,"  of  his 
peripheral  blaze.  I  am  disposed  to  "stigmatize"  Mr.  Runk 
as  an  "  unfaithful  steward." 


The  following  ballad  is  from  a  collection  of  English  poetry 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Merrill,  of  this  city.  The 
name  of  the  author  and  the  period  in  which  he  lived  are  un- 
known : 

The  schooner  McKinnon  sailed  over  the  sea — 

Oh,  why  does  she  cleave  the  brine? 
She's  gone  to  Corinto  with  cheese  from  a  tree, 
To  bring  back  a  nut  from  a  mine. 

Oh,  where  is  Corinto?     I  do  not  descry 

The  name  on  the  map  that  I  own. 
It  lies  at  the  point  where  the  Fourth  of  July 

Bisects  the  Intemperate  Zone. 

The  schooner  is  tight  and  the  skipper  likewise ; 

He'll  sail  to  Corinto  and  back, 
And  the  merchant  that  sent  for  the  nut  will  arise 

And  hand  it  to  Justice  to  crack. 

I  went  to  hell  in  a  dream,  and  found  that  it  was  inade- 
quately heated  with  stoves,  and  there  was  ice  on  the  side- 
walks. From  one  of  the  managers  I  received  this  explana- 
tion :  "  Of  course  we  sacrifice  a  good  deal  of  attainable 
discomfort  by  this  arrangement,  but  what  we  lose  in  one 
direction  we  more  than  make  up  in  another.  We  can't  have 
everything  to  please  us,  but  how  could  you  more  beautifully 
torment  the  wicked  than  by  surrounding  them  here  with  the 
conditions  that  drove  them  to  sin?  It  is  lovely!  What 
kind  of  a  hell  would  that  be  where  the  newspaper  '  humor- 
ist' could  not  pursue,  through  the  unending  cycles  of 
eternity,  his  dreadful  trade  of  relating  struggles  with  stove- 
pipes and  sudden  sessions  on  sleek  sidewalks?"  "Ah  I  but 
tjie  .'  humorist '  himself —  what  is  his  punishment  ?  "  "  He  is 
one  of  its '! 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  member 

expressed  regret  that  their  financial  capacity  was  not  equal 

to  the  purchase  of  some  jars  of  reptiles,  which  were  going 

dirt-cheap. 

O  men  of  many  sciences, 

No  cook  with  his  appliances 

Can  make  a  pickled  lizard  good, 

Though  he,  from  A  to  Izzard,  should 

Perform  his  fiery  mysteries 

Until  his  face  a  blister  is. 

Ah  !  better  be  herbivorous 

For  aye  than  lacertivorous. 

Eat,  if  you  dare,  a  rattlesnake : 

'Twill  all  the  fiercer  battle  make — 

Bite  harder — more  infernally — 

Than  when  applied  externally. 

The  man  of  wise  oesophagus 

Is  not  an  ophiophagus. 

The  lazy,  flabby  crocodile 

Your  faculties  will  knock  a  mile 

If  you,  to  get  ahead  of  him, 

Devour  his  meat,  instead  of  him 

Devouring  yours.     To  quarry  an 

Old  mud-incrusted  saurian 

Is  not  judicious  catering — 

Pray  don't  go  alligatoring. 

Ambrosial  Frog,  my  appetite 

Adores  but  Thee ! — Thou  happy  Sprite — 

Thou  delicate,  digestible, 

Batrachian  Comestible! 


Of  the  Latin  word  scintilla,  Webster,  with  his  accustomed 
accuracy,  gives  one  correct,  and  three  incorrect,  definitions. 
It  remained  for  a  committee  of  our  State  Senate  to  add  a 
fifth;  according  to  these  learned  and  illustrious  lexico- 
graphers, it  means  a  stone  or  brick.  They  describe  a  certain 
statement  as  "idle  talk,  without  a  scintilla  of  foundation  to 

support  it." 

Your  legislator-man  delights 

His  mind,  methinks. 
With  double  style — one  when  he  writes, 

One  when  he  drinks. 
His  metaphor  is  always  mixed, 

His  whisky  stright ; 
I  wonder  if  his  brain  is  fixed 

In  paunch  or  pate. 


Replying  to  a  formal  impertinence  of  a  committee  of  his 
constituents,  Senator  Bones  says :  "  I  voted  that  silver  and 
gold  should  be  equal."  Pray,  Mr.  Bones,  of  what  legislative 
body  that  controls  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  are 
you  a  member?  I  am  myself  unaware  of  any  such  body's 
existence ;  in  the  laws  of  trade  I  do  not  find  any  enacting 
clause  that  enables  me  to  say  by  whom'they  were  passed. 
Bones,  I  suspect  they  are  "not  of  your  making,  nor  anybody's. 
I  suspect  that  if  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  were  convened 
in  one  bright  and  beautiful  Legislature  (with  you  for  Mr. 
Speaker),  it  could  not  do  anything  to  permanently  fix  the 
value  of  a  pound  of  raw  silk  expressed  in  gills  of  sweet  cider; 
and  I  fear  the  noble  metals  are  similarly  wayward  and  in- 
tractable. Your  answer  is  good  enough  for  fools,  my  worthy 
lawgiver ;  it  is  in  accurate  accordance  with  their  folly. 

When  heathens  dare  to  catechize 
And  ignoramuses  advise, 

From  fools  they  gather  sane  replies. 
And  witless  answers  from  the  wise. 

I  have,  therefore,  no  choice,  Mr.  Bones,  but  to  think  you 

the  wisest  man  that  ever  uncoupled  his  tongue  from  his 

brain  and  his  hand  from  his  conscience, 

To  gild  some  tarnished  platitude  anew, 
Or  from  a  maze  of  doubt  remove  the  clew  ; 
Of  some  decrepit  lie  renew  the  youth, 
Or  tar- and- feather  the  immodest  truth. 


Dr.  Johnson  would  never  spit  in  his  left  hand.  Napoleon 
would  not  take  poison  on  a  Friday.  Pascal  believed  bad 
luck  followed  the  caress  of  a  mad  dog.  Brummell  had  a 
reasonless  aversion  to  dirty  shirts.  Madame  Maintenon 
turned  pale  at  the  ticking  of  a  death-watch  beetle  down  her 
back,  and  Anna  Comnena  could  not  be  induced  to  look  at 
the  meridian  moon  from  between  her  ankles.  When  Prince 
Eugene  came  upon  an  enemy's  fort  he  sent  his  soldiers  in 
first,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  had  a  singular  fondness  for 
issuing  his  commands  from  the  life-boat  when  navigating  a 
ship  with  a  hole  below  the  water  line.  St.  Lawrence  could 
not  sleep  on  a  hot  gridiron  with  his  head  to  the  northwest. 
But  why  extend  the  list  of  superstitions  of  the  great?  At 
every  tick  of  the  clock  a  fool  is  born  into  the  world  with  a 
mission  to  multiply  instances.  The  lackbrain  louts  have 
now  discovered  that  General  Skobeleff  believes  he  can  not 
be  killed  on  a  white  horse — the  very  shade  of  beast  ridden 
by  Death  himself.  Pest  wring  'em !  can't  a  fellow  cut  his 
joke  but  they  must  swap  eyes  and  tap  their  sloping  foreheads 
with  dirty  forefingers  to  mark  him  for  a  madman?  I  wish 
Heaven  would  set  a  birthmark  on  these  mindless  miscreants, 
with  a  view  to  their  extermination  by  the  midwife— whereby 
that  indispensable  functionary  (like  a  policeman  authorized 
to  shoot  mad  dogs)  would  be  invested  with  a  new  and  lus- 
trous dignity. 

Wh  ever  knew  a  person  of  sense  and  education  to  cherish 
a  petty  superstition  unconnected  with  religion — to  shudder 
at  sight  of  a  rat,  dread  certain  anniversaries,  carry  a  luck-' 
stone  in  good  faith,  or  scruple  to  upset  the  salt?  It  is  all 
nonsense;  no  sane  intelligence  is  affected  by  small  su- 
perstitions. With  whatever  weakness  of  that  order  the 
healthy  mind  is  afflict,  it  is  the  common  heritage  of  race 
and  period,  undiscernable  by  contemporary  fools  having 
double  share  of  identical  infirmity.  The  wisest  of  us  look  at 
life  through  tinted  lenses,  but  the  dunce  with  his  goggles  of  I 
creaming  green  is  not  the  observer  to  mark  their  hue, 


A  former  Sheriff  of  San  Francisco,  now  an  inmate  of  a 
New  York  almshouse,  hails  in  the  rise  of  Kearneyism  the 
golden  'dawn  of  a  brighter  and  better  era,  counting  confi- 
dently on  being  reelected  Sheriff  of  San  Francisco.  I  beg 
his  attention  to  the  strong  local  prejudice  against  absentee- 
ism. There  are  many  deserving  paupers  here  who  have  re- 
mained West  and  grown  down  with  the  country. 


Mr.  Knight  thinks  that  in  opposing  the  Spring  Valley 
scheme  we  need  "  wise  action,  as  a  dernier  ressort?  Yes,  if 
we  must  have  it. 


Mr.  Henry  George  is  to  tell  us  in  a  lecture  "Why  Work  is 
Scarces,  Wages  are  Low,  and  Labor  is  Restless."  It  is  be- 
cause indolence  is  agreeable,  talk  cheap,  and  whisky  dis- 
quieting. 

I  take  these  twin  pearls  of  wisdom  from  their  setting  in  a 
Call  editorial,  and  boldly  challenge  the  philosophers  of  the 
world  to  match  them  in  weight  and  lustre :  1 — "  Public  life 
certainly  should  not  serve  as  a  screen  to  cover  dishonest 
acts."  2 — "  The  fact  that  a  man  is  in  public  life  does  not 
justify  a  disregard  of  solemn  pledges."  Any  one  sending  to 
this  office  an  aphorism,  original  or  selected,  equal  in  wisdom 
to  either  of  these  will  receive  as  a  prize  Mr.  Pickering's  head 
on  a  charger — the  same  charger  that  it  now  adorns. 


WThen  Mr.  Beecher  disestablished  hell  he  played  it ;  for 
the  devil  happened  to  be  visiting  Brooklyn,  and  having  no 
home  to  go  back  to,  is  now  "  boarding  round  "  among  the 
members  of  Plymouth  Church.  The  most  marked  example 
of  his  influence  is  noted  in  the  lower  rates  of  pew  rent. 


Probably  the  best  feature  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  cele 
bration  was  the  poem  by  "the  Rising  Roller  of  the  Sunset 
Sea,"  or,  as  he  has  been  called,  "  the  Moaning  Wind  of  the 
Midnight  Bog."  .1  regret  that  I  have  room  for  but  a  single 
stanza,  and  that  even  this  must  be  transcribed  from  the 
palimpsest  of  a  memory  wherefrom  the  lines  of  earlier  and 
inferior  bards  (as  well  as  some  of  my  own)  have  been  imper- 
fectly effaced. 

When  Wynne -abandoned  the  green  glorious  Isle, 

He  bore  the  seeds  of  Rhyme  his  fame  to  rear 

{A  rope  let  down  from  Heav'n  his  neck  the  while 

Encircled),  but  they  never  sprouted  here. 
It  was  his  youth  that  made  him  eloquent — 

It  was  his  youth  that  made  his  money  flee; 
But  Thrift  repaired  the  pants  that  Genius  rent, 
And  so  he  lived  —  for  Erin  and  for  me. 


Spring  is  upon  us  with  its  old-time  stock  of  horrors — birds 
blaspheming  in  the  trees  ;  flowers  loading  the  lukewarm  air 
with  odious  exhalations ;  grass  with  snakes  in  it ;  matronly 
cows  to  gore  the  unwary;  and  stumbling  lambs,  flashing 
their  tails  in  the  sunshine.  The  blue  of  the  sky  and  the 
green  of  the  earth  renew  their  immemorial  feud,  murdering 
one  another  in  cold  blood  all  along  the  line  of  the  horizon. 
Spongy  hills  are  slavering  all  over  the  lowlands,  and  on 
meadows  bedaubed  with  buttercups  and  blotched  with 
gouts  of  slaughter-house  crimson.  Hideous  ferns  erect 
themselves  in  the  gulches,  where  the  poison  oak  unsheathes 
his  leaves  to  work  his  ghastly  joke  upon  the  culler  of  sim- 
ples. There,  too,  the  mosquitoes  hammer  one  another's 
beak  to  a  point,  and  the  hornet  takes  a  hip-bath  of  liquid 
lightning.  On  the  smooth  bark  of  the  madrono  the  climbing 
lizard  slides  up  and  down  with  glib  and  facile  vivacity,  re- 
hearsing his  prank  for  the  female  leg.  Fleas  call  the  roll 
and  perfect  their  organization;  spiders  hang  their  poddy 
carcases  face-high  above  the  trail;  and  the  blood-storing 
wood-tick  cultivates  capacities  of  distension  with  a  mind  to 
picnics.  "  Come,  gentle  Spring,  ethereal  mildness,  come — " 
come  with  the  lute,  come  with  the  lay,  come  with  clamor  of 
geese,  yelling  of  dogs,  deep  diapason  of  the  strolling  bull, 
and  frequent  thud  of  country  lasses  falling  over  their  own 
feet.  

A  new  State  Prison,  Senators  consider. 
Is  greatly  needed  by  "the  lowest  bidder;" 
They  vote  the  cash,  and  let  contractors  grab  it, 
That  edifice  to  rear — and  then  inhabit. 


"Advices  from  Constantinople   confirm   the  rumor   of  a 
secret  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey." — N.  Y.  Herald. 

Though  lacking  a  leg  upon  which  to  stand. 

The  doubter  is  fain  to  flee  ; 
For  fiddle-de-dido  has  come  to  hand, 

Confirming  fiddle-de-dee! 


"  We  learn,"  says  a  local  newspaper,  "  that  in  consequence 

of  apprehensions  regarding  Lthe  Kearney  movement  several 

important  mercantile  transactions  have  been  broken  off." 

The  arts  of  peace,  how  sensitive  and  fleeting  : 
One  robber's  footstep  puts  a  stop  to  cheaT..g, 


Mrs.  Mary  Thornton  has  been  pronounced  insane  because 
(1)  she  fancied  every  man  in  love  with  her,  and  (2)  had  a 
habit  of  sleeping  in  a  cemetery.  Calling  a  woman  a  lunatic 
is  a  singularly  poor  return  for  the  highest  compliment  she 
can  pay  to  the  understanding  of  men.  Mary's  preference 
for  lodging  with  dead  men  is,  I  confess,  indefer-ible;  it 
marks  her  off  from  the  rest  of  her  sex  by  a  lino  1  '  '■ortrl 
and  black  as  a  river  of  ink.  She  may  not  be 
she  is  indisputably  unions 


io 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


LITTLE  JOHNNY'S  MENAGERIE.-X1, 


Today  wile  me  and  Uncle  Ned  was  a  seitin  in  the  parler, 
my  mother  she  come  in,  and  she  said : 

"Edard,  ever  sence  Johnny  took  to  ritin  them  things,  and 
you  took  to  sendin  them  to  that  stoopid  paper,  we  havent 
been  enny  thing  but  jest  a' family  of  jokers  and  clowns  in 
sircusses,  and  you  have  ben  to  the  head  of  it  all.  I  bleev 
evry  boddy  in  the  kountry  is  a  lafn  at  us,  and  you  ot  to  stop 
it.  If  you  aint  got  any  self  respeck  for  your  own  self,  you 
ot  to  have  some  for  me." 

Uncle  Ned  he  got  up,  and  put  his  hand  in  his  vest,  and 
said,  very  solium: 

"The  subjeck  on  which  I  have  jest  had  the  onner  to  be  a 
drest  is  one  of  nashtional  importance,  and  one  in  wich  I  feel 
the  deepest  intrest,  and  I  thank  the  deppitation  for  the  able 
maner  in  wich  it  has  been  presented.  Apreshiaten  the  diffi- 
cilities  of  my  pesition,  you  wil  not  xpeck  me  to  say  more  at 
present,  but  I  can  a  shure  you  that  wot  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilidge  to  hear  shal  be  submited  to  my  colleags,  and  wil  re- 
ceev  the  most  attentif  considdcration." 

Then  my  mother  she  was  a  stonish,  like  Uncle  Ned  was 
out  of  his  head,  and  she  lookt  at  him  a  wile,  and  then  she 
wakled  slow  out  of  the  room,  with  her  eyes  onto  her  toes, 
like  sayin,  "  Well,  I  never !  " — but  the  minit  the  dore  was 
shet  Uncle  Ned  he  said : 

"Quick,  Johnny,  jump  to  yure*work — once  there  was  a 
dog,  or  one  time  there  was  a  horse,  or  a  ole  man,  or  any 
thing  wich  you  can  think  of,  theres  yure  paper  and  heres 
yure  pensle,  spring,  I  tel  you,  look  alive  !  " 

But  I  was  so  xcited  I  cudent  think  of  nothin  in  the  world 
for  to  rite,  and  so  I  jest  bust  out  cryin,  and  Uncle  Ned  he 
said  :  "  Once  there  was  a  funerel." 

Prety  sune  after  that  my  mother,  wich  was  a  kanittin 
some  sox  for  Franky,  thats  the  baby,  she  lookt  up  and  said : 
"  Edard,  wy  is  a  elliphant  like  a  man  wich  is  a  goin  on  a 
jurny?13 

Uncle  Ned,  wich  [was  a  readin  a  buke,  he  shet  it  up,  and 
then  he  stude  up  on  his  feets,  and  then  he  lade  it  a  way,  and 
wocked  over  to  were  my  mother  was,  and  lookt  her  rite  in 
the  face,  and  prety  sune  he  brot  thre  chairs,  one  after  a  oth- 
er, and  set  em  before  her,  and  she  said :  "  Wot  do  you  mean, 
Edard?     I  never  see  seen  actions  !" 

But  Uncle  Ned  he  went  and  brot  Billy,  and  set  him  in 
one  of  the  chairs,  and  then  he  put  me  in  a  other,  and  gimme 
a  piece  of  paper  and  a  lead  pensle.  Then  he  set  down  his 
own  self  in  a  other  chair,  with  Mose,  wich  is  the  cat,  in  his 
lap,  and  Bildad,  thats  the  new  dog,  it  come  and  set  down 
long  side  of  Billy.  After  we  was  all  put,  and  no  boddy  had 
spoke,  cos  me  and  Billy  thot  it  was  some  game  wich  was  to 
be  plade,  Uncle  Ned  he  luked  at  mother  a  wile,  and  then  he 
said: 

"  I  give  it  up  ! " 

But  mother,  wich  had  ben  gittin  redder  and  redder  all  the 
time,  like  beets,  she  got  up  and  flownced  out  of  the  room, 
furiouser  than  any  thing  I  ever  seen  in  all  my  life  or  Billy 
ever  seen  in  hisn,  without  tellin  us  wot  was  the  anser.  There 
wasent  never  sech  a  dissipointed  man  as  Uncle  Ned,  but  he 
says  they  are  jest  like  that  in  Injy  and  evry  were. 

Geese  woddles  and  swims.  The  reson  it  woddles  is  cos  it 
aint  got  no  kanees  to  its  legs,  and  the  reson  it  swims  is  cos 
Columby  is  the  gem  of  the  ocen.  Their  feets  has  got  lethers 
tween  the  tose,  and  heres  a  story  wich  Ive  herd  my  mother 
tel  til  Ime  jest  sick.  Wen  we  had  a  goose  once,  wich  was 
to  be  cooked  for  dinner,  it  was  a  lyin  on  the  kitcen  tabel,  and 
mother  she  held  Franky,  thats  the  baby,  up  to  see  the  goose 
on  the  table.  Wen  Franky,  thats  the  baby,  seen  its  feet 
stickin  up  with  the  lethers  tween  the  tose  he  said:  "  Doosey 
dot  guvs  on."     But  pirate  storys  is  the  sort  for  me. 

One  day  my  Uncle  Ned  he  brot  home  a  goslin  wich  he  had 
cetched  in  the  rode,  and  he  put  it  in  my  sisters  green  work 
box.  Then  he  said  to  my  sister:  "  Missy  I  brot  home  sech  a 
nice  little  duck,  jest  as  wite  as  milk,  have  you  seen  it  any 
were,  cos  I  cant  find  it." 

My  sister  said  no  she  hadent,  but  Uncle  Ned  he  said  was 
she  shure  she  hadent  hid  it,  and  then  she  said:  "Wy  Uncle 
Ned!" 

But  he  kep  on  askin,  and  lettin  on  like  he  thot  she  had  got 
it,  til  she  was  almose  redy  for  to  cry,  cos  she  loves  Uncle 
Ned  offler  than  any  boddy  cept  her  yung  man.  Prety  sune, 
"wen  he  was  gone,  she  went  to  her  green  work  box  for  to  git 
her  thimmle,  and  there  was  the  goslin,  and  wen  she  see  it  I 
thought  she  would  die  !  Then  she  tuke  the  goslin  to  the 
kitcen,  and  I  watcht  her,  like  Uncle  Ned  had  tole  me,  and  I 
see  her  put  it  under  the  spowt  and  scrub  it  with  a  brush  to  git 
the  green  off,  but  wen  it  wudent  be  wite,  the  goslin  wudent, 
she  bust  out  cryin  and  said  Uncle  Ned  woudent  never,  never 
bleeve  her  agin  wile  she  lived.  Then  I  tole  her  how  it  was, 
and  she  was  so  happy  she  boxt  my  ears  til  I  see  stars,  and 
she  said  Mary,  thats  the  housemaid,  shude  have  the  goslin 
for  to  give  to  the  butchers  boy  wich  brings  the  meet. 

That  feller  came  a  sneekin  around  here  last  Sunday  wen 
no  body  was  to  home,  all  gone  to  church  but  me  and  Mary, 
and  he  came  to  the  back  dore  and  kanocked  with  his  kanuck- 
les  very  soft,  and  Mary  she  went  and  said  wot  did  he  want, 
go  a  way.     Then  he  got  red  into  the  face  and  said  nice  day, 


maybe  it  wudc  rain,  and  she  said  yes.  Then  he  said  wot  a 
fine  cat,  was  it  ourn,  and  she  said  yes  agin,  wot  did  he  want. 
Then  he  said  he  gesscd  he  must  go,  but  prety  sune  he  come 
back,  cos  I  was  a  watchin,  and  he  said  it  was  a  other  fine 
day,  and  Mary  said  wot  did  he  want.  Then  he  kicked  his 
foot  a  wile,  and  got  redder,  and  said  what  a  nice  girl  she  was, 
he  had  brot  her  some  thing,  and  she  said:  "Wot  impidence! 
take  it  rite  back  this  minit,  wot  is  it  ? "  So  the  butchers  boy 
he  puld  some  thing  out  of  his  pocket  and  give  it  to  her,  and 
wocked  a  way  reel  quick.  Then  I  spoke  up  and  said:  "Give 
me  that,  you  notty  girl,  He  tel  my  mother  !"  So  Mary  she 
give  it  to  me,  nice  tide  up  in  a  paper,  and  wot  do  you  think 
it  was?  Jest  a  cafs  hart  wich  1  kno  that  wicked  boy  had 
stolen  from  his  master,  wich  is  Mr.  Brily.  Wen  I  see  Mary 
was  a  goin  to  cri  cos  she  was  a  frade  lde  tel  my  mother,  I 
was  reel  sorry,  like  she  was  my  own  sister,  poor  thing,  so  I 
tole  her  to  fri  it  offle  quick,  fore  the  fokes  got  home,  and 
wen  she  had  done  it  you  ot  tu  seen  me  eat  it  evry  tiny  little 
bit  up  ! 

A  man  wich  was  born  with  lethers  tween  his  tose  was  a 
show,  and  he  was  see  by  a  geologist,  and  the  geologist  ast 
him  wot  was  his  natif  place,  and  the  man  said  Virginny  City, 
and  the  geologist  rote  a  book  in  ten  vollums  to  proov  that 
Virginny  City  was  one  time  the  bed  of  a  lake. 

Once  there  was  an  ole  man  kep  geese  for  a  livin,  and  he 
was  offle  sick,  cos  he  cudent  sleep  wel  nites,  he  had  such 
friteflc  dreams.  So  he  sent  for  the  docktcr,  and  the  dockter 
he  felt  the  ole  mans  pulse,  and  harked  at  his  brest,  and  said: 
"  Ah,  I  thot  so,  jest  the  simptems  I  xpecied,  now  wot  is  yure 
disease?" 

And  the  ole  man  said  it  was  nite  mares.  Then  the  dock- 
ter said  :  "  I  knew  that,  but  wot  do  you  dream?  " 

Then  the  ole  man  he  said  :  "  Wcnever  I  shet  my  eyes  at 
nite  I  magine  my  sellef  srounded  by  geese,  wich  keeps  a 
snatchin  out  my  hairs  with  their  bils." 

Then  the  dockter  he  said  :  "  I  coud  have  tole  you  that 
wen  I  first  see  your  toungue.  You  must  thro  a  way  this  pil- 
ler  wich  you  sleep  on,  and  make  a  other  piller  of  fethers 
wich  you  must  pul  out  of  live  geese." 

"  Wy,"  said  the  ole  man,  "  that  is  jest  the  way  I  made  this 
piller." 

Then  the  dockter  he  said :  "  O,  O,"  and  went  a  way,  but 
the  ole  man  he  see  how  it  was,  and  wenever  he  picked  any 
more  geese  he  biled  em  first  like  lobsters. 


THE   IRISH    MUST  GO. 


Fat  Lee  and  Slim  Jim,  in  a  social  chin-chin 

At  the  laundry,  a  few  days  ago, 
And  wicked  Ah  Sin  (who  had  put  in  his  fin), 

Resolved  that  "the  Irish  must  go." 

Then  spoke  up  Sam  Sing,  who  said  this  ere  thing 
Looked  queer,  and  he  wanted  to  know 

What  reason,  by  Ching  !  they  ever  could  bring 
To  show  why  "the  Irish  must  go." 

Thus  answered  Fat  Lee,  as  he  sipped  at  his  tea 

(The  Oolong  was  beginning  to  flow): 
'Between  you  and  me,  I  can  soon  make  you  see 
Why  it  is  that  'the  Irish  must  go." 

'  In  their  primitive  state,  they  never  ate  mate— 

These  sons  of  Brian  Bouro ; 
But,  early  and  late,  it's  pertatcrs  they  ate, 
And  that's  why  'the  Irish  must  go.'" 

"No,  no!"  says  Slim  Jim,   "that's  rather  too  thin; 
A  better  reason  I'll  show — 
Their  Josh  is  no  kin  to  our  own,  and  herein 
Lies  the  point  that  'the  Irish  must  go.'" 

The  faith  and  the  feed,  it  must  be  agreed, 

Was. an  argument  hard  to  o'erthrow; 
So  allow  me  to  plead  you  to  publish  my  creed — 

The  Chinese  and  Irish  must  go! 

D.  O'Ggekkicl. 


OF  THE  FRENCH  FRENCHY. 


BABY  VERSES, 


In  a  restaurant.  A  gentleman  and  a  scrub  are  seated  at 
the  same  table.  The  scrub  is  just  finishing  his  dinner,  the 
gentleman  just  beginning  his.  The  scrub  lights  a  cigar,  and 
blows  a  cloud  of  smoke  over  his  coffee.  The  gentleman 
rises,  and  says,  in  the  politest  tone:  "Excuse  me,  sir;  will  it 
annoy  you  if  1  eat  while  you  are  smoking  ? " 

A  little  philosophical  sally,  apropos  of  the  telephone:  "A 
beautiful  invention  this  for  hearing  at  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  kilometres  !  The  real  marvel  will  be  an  invention 
to  prevent  one's  hearing  stupid  and  vulgar  chatter  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  centimetres,  whether  in  society,  on  the  rail- 
road, or  at  the  cafe"  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  noise  of  the  street, 
the  piano,  and  one's  neighbors.  That  will  be  something  to 
deserve  one's  gratitude  1" 

At  an  election  meeting,  a  candidate  is  accused  of  having, 
as  citizen  Duportal,  solicited  favors  from  the  Emperor,  and 
of  having  likewise  rendered  services  to  the  fallen  govern- 
ment. The  fact  is  established.  Indescribable  tumult.  The 
candidate  is  about  to  be  violently  turned  out.  But  he,  show- 
ing more  presence  of  mind  than  when  late  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Reveilj  doesn't  budge  from  the  platform,  and  cries  in  a 
stentorian  voice:  "Well,  then,  yes,  I  was  an  Imperialist,  and 
I  pride  myself  on  it."  "  Oh  !  oh  ! "  "I  served  the  Empire 
because  I  knew  that  it  was  the  government  which  would 
most  surely  bring  us  to  the  Republic."  Thunders  of  ap- 
plause. 

A  costly  oval  cameo  brooch,  ordered  by  Mrs.  Hayes  as  a 
souvenir  of  her  silver  wedding,  has  been  received  by  her 
from  Xew  York.  The  brooch  is  set  in  platinum,  with  four 
diamonds,  one  at  each  end  of  the  oval  setting,  and  one  at 
each  side  of  it.  A  medallion  of  the  President  is  cut  upon 
the  cameo. 

The  Home  Journal  announces  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Fannie  Radford,  of  123  West  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York, 
to  Mr.  Simeon  Leland,  son  of  the  late  Simeon  Leland,  and 
nephew  of  Warren  Leland,  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Fran 
cisco. 

The  sovereigns  who  have  thus  far  announced  their  inten- 
tion of  visiting  the  Paris  Exposition  are  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Kings  of  Italy  and  Spain,  with  their  respective 
Queens,  and  the  King  of  Portugal. 


Little  Miss  Snov.'flalu;. 

Little  Miss  Snowflake  came  to  town 
All  dressed  up  in  her  brand-new  gown, 
And  nobody  looked  so  fresh  and  fair 
As  little  Miss  Snowflake,   I  declare! 

Out  of  a  fleecy  cloud  she  stepped, 
Where  all  the  rest  of  the  family  kept 
As  close  together  as  bees  can  swarm, 
In  readiness  for  a  big  snow-storm. 

But  little  Miss  Snowflake  couldn't  wait, 
And  she  wanted  to  come  in  greater  state ; 
For  she  thought  her  beauty  would  ne'er  be  known 
If  she  came  in  a  crowd,  so  she  came  alone — 

All  alone  from  the  great  blue  sky, 
Wliiie  cloudy  vessels  went  scudding  by 
Willi  sails  all  set,  on  their  way  to  meet 
The  larger  ships  of  the  snowy  fleet. 

She  was  very  tired,  but  couldn't  stop 
On  tall  church -spire  or  chimney -top; 
All  the  way  from  her  bright  abode 
Down  to  the  dust  of  a  country  road. 

There  she  rested  all  out  of  breath, 
And  there  she  speedily  met  her  death  ; 
And  nobody  could  exactly  tell 
The  spot  where  little  Miss  Snowflake  fell. 


Baby's  Belongings. 

What  may  the  little  baby  eat? 

Kisses  and  milk? 
Kisses  and  milk,  both  warm  and  sweet  — 
These  may  the  little  baby  eat. 

What  may  the  little  baby  wear? 

Smiles  and  silk  ? 
Sunniest  smiles  and  glossiest  silk, 
Ribbons  of  blue,  or  white  as  milk, 
Smiles  that  bathe  it  with  golden  air 
From  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of  the  hair- 
These  may  the  little  baby  wear. 

Soft  is  the  little  cambric  robe, 

Soft  is  the  zephyr  wool, 
That  touches  the  pink  ear's  tiny  lobe, 

The  softest  linen  and  wool. 
Linen  is  cool  and  warm  is  wool, 
And  the  baby's  bureau  drawer  is  full 
Of  the  finest  linen  and  warmest  wool. 

Warm  and  soft  is  the  blanket  wrap, 

Cool  is  the  linen  dress ; 
Warm  is  the  silver  porringer's  pap, 
Cool  is  the  dainty  white  lace  cap 

That  the  little  head  doth  press, 

But  whiter  and  softer,  pink  and  warm 
As  silk  or  linen  or  wool,  the  form 

That  is  set  like  a  jewel  so  fairly ; 
And  baby  herself,  in  her  pretty  dress, 
Is  prettier  far  we  all  confess, 

And  sets  it  off  most  rarely. 


Rock-a-bye,  Eaby. 

Rock-a-bye,  baby  !     In  the  tree  top, 
When  the  wind  blows,  the  cradle  will  rock; 
When  the  bough  breaks  the  cradle  will  fall  — 
Down  tumbles  baby,  and  cradle,   and  all. 

Rock-a-bye,  baby!     The  meadow's  in  bloom; 
Laugh  at  the  sunbeams  that  dance  in  the  room, 
Echo  the  birds  with  your  own  baby  tune, 
Coo  in'  the  sunshine  and  flowers  of  June. 

Rock-a-bye,  baby  !     As  softly  it  swings, 
Over  thy  cradle  the  mother  love  sings ; 
Brooding  or  cooing  at  even  or  dawn, 
What  will  it  do  when  the  mother  is  gone? 

Rock-a-bye,  baby!     So  cloudless  the  skies, 
Blue  as  the  depths  of  your  own  laughing  eyes ; 
Sweet  is  the  lullaby  over  your  nest 
That  tenderly  sings  little  baby  to  rest. 

Rock-a-bye,  baby  I     The  blue  eyes  will  dream 
Sweetest  when  mamma's  eyes  over  them  beam ; 
Never  again  will  the  world  seem  so  fair ; 
Sleep,  little  baby !    There's  no  cloud  in  the  air. 

Rock-a-bye,  baby!  The  blue  eyes  will  burn 
And  ache  with  that  your  manhood  will  learn ; 
Swiftly  the  years  come  with  sorrow  and  care, 
With  burdens  the  wee  dimpled  shoulders  must  bear. 

Rock-a-bye,  baby!     There's  coming  a  day 
Whose  sorrows  a  mother's  lips  can't  kiss  away — 
Days  when  its  song  will  be  changed  to  a  moan — 
Crosses  that  baby  must  bear  all  alone. 

Rock-a-bye,  baby!    The  meadow's  in  bloom; 
May  never  the  frosts  pall  the  beauty  in  gloom  ; 
Be  thy  world  ever  bright  as  to-day  it  is  seen. 
Rock-a-bye,  baby!    Thy  cradle  is  green. 


The  Demon  Kittens. 

I've  two  pretty  little  kittens — one  is  brown  and  one  is  gray — 
You  should  see  the  comic  andes  that  the  little  demons  play; 
You  would  roll  about  with  laughter,  and  I  fancy  shed  a  tear, 
If  you  watched  them  play  at  leap-frog  on  my  crowded  chiffonier. 

All  the  china  does  a-tremble — it  anticipates  its  doom — 
When  those  kittens  do  a-scamper  round  and  round  my  dining-room. 
You  can  almost  hear  the  sideboard  give  a  moan  and  cry  "Alas!" 
When  the  leader  goes  a  cropper  and  brings  down  a  row  of  glass.      I 

Then  to  see  them  climb  the  curtains  is  enough  to  kill  a  saint ; 
Little  rips  they  are  for  certain — tho_se  they  manufacture  ain't; 
For  the  lace  is  all  in  tatters,  and  they  poke  their  little  heads 
Through   the  hangings  at  the  window,  which  their  claws  reduce  to 

shreds. 

When  the  poet's  pains  are  on  me,  and  my  brain  is  on  the  rack, 
They've  a  habit  of  alighting  with  a  jump  upon  my  back. 
Playing  tricks  with  pen  and  paper  is  a  thing  at  which  I  wink, 
But  they  might  abstain   from  fishing  with  their  forepaws  in  the  ink. 

They  have  pulled  out  all  the  stuffing  from  my  best  morocco  suite, 
All  my  carpets  have  been  ruined  by  their  scratching  little  feet ; 
But  I  do  not  mind  the  damage,  though  it  grieves  my  better  half. 
For  the  world  has  made  me  wretched  and  my  kittens  make  me  laugh, 


The  reigning  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  has  been  elected  Honorary  Dame 
Chevaliere  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  which, 
the  Duke  of  Manchester  is  the  Lord  Prior, 
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SCRAPS  OF  EARLY  HISTORY.-IV. 


By  John  Nugent. 


At  the  crossing  of  the  Rio  Mimbres  —  Osier  River — we 
camped  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  stream.  In  the  afternoon 
we  had  passed  over  the  divide  between  the  Atlantic  slope 
and  the  Pacific,  by  a  gentle  ascent  and  descent  so  gradual  as 
almost  to  render  the  crossing  of  the  summit  imperceptible. 
That  night  I  left  camp  with  John  Gordon  and  five  volun- 
teers, among  whom  was  Mr.  Bird,  of  Santa  Clara  County,  a 
brave  Englishman,  to  visit  the  copper  mines  near  the  head 
of  the  Gila  River.  We  arrived  there  next  morning,  soon 
after  sunrise,  and  found  a  ruined  and  depopulated  town,  the 
scene  of  a  terrible  massacre,  ten  years  before,  of  three  hun- 
dred people,  men,  women,  and  children.  But  three  men  es- 
caped to  tell  the  tale  of  horror.  The  little  town,  which  was 
built  near  the  head  of  the  canon,  and  had  three  turrets,  on 
which  were  mounted  small  brass  pieces  for  defense,  had 
been  the  scene  of  busy  industry  and  the  home  of  a  thriving 
population.  They  had  their  church  and  their  padre.  They 
had  rude  smelting  works.  The  mine  was  exceedingly  rich, 
the  silver  alone  paying  all  the  expenses  of  mining,  reduction, 
and  transportation  to  market  at  Chihuahua ;  and  to  that 
place  they  sent  their  bullion  on  mule-back,  or  on  the  rude, 
wooden-wheeled  carretas  of  the  country.  We  found  a  large 
quantity  of  rich  ore  on  the  dumps ;  the  houses  gutted  as  to 
the  windows  and  doors ;  the  bedsteads,  chairs,  and  tables 
still  in  place,  but  charred  and  blackened  by  the  incendiary 
fires  of  the  savages ;  and  the  place  so  wholly  the  abode  of 
desolation  and  silence  that  flocks  of  quail  strutted  with 
serenest  confidence  in  the  streets,  and  fell  an  easy  prey. 
The  Indians,  as  I  have  said,  ten  years  previously,  attacked 
the  town  about  daybreak,  and  swarming  over  the  defenses 
constructed  for  its  protection,  had  slaughtered  all  who  fell 
into  their  hands,  plundered  the  houses,  and  then  set  them 
on  fire.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  mine  has  never 
since  been  worked,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  hostile 
Indians  all  around. 

At  4  o'clock  Gordon  left  us  to  visit  the  Apaches,  who  were 
camped  two  miles  off  over  the  hills.  We  set  out  for  the  ad- 
vanced camp  on  the  Ojo  de  Vaca  (Cow  Spring)  about  an 
hour  afterward.  We  had,  that  night,  an  adventure  with  the 
Indians  and  a  forced  march,  which,  with  the  whole  episode 
of  the  visit  to  those  copper  mines,  must  form  a  separate 
chapter,  as  I  wish  now  to  hasten  on  to  California.  Of  all  the 
Indians  on  the  continent  that  I  have  encountered  or  heard 
or  read  of,  the  Apaches  are  the  most  essentially  brutal. 
The  Tonkoways  were  unquestionably  cannibals ;  but  they 
were  hospitable  and  ungrudging  of  their  peculiar  dainties 
to  any  stranger  who  came  to  their  camp.  The  Lipans  were 
cruel,  bloody,  and  remorseless,  but  they  met  the  white  men 
breast  to  breast,  and  man  to  man.  The  Comanche  was  re- 
fined in  savagery,  relentless  and  murderous,  but  to  some  ex- 
tent chivalrous ;  he  never  asked  for  quarter,  but  died  under 
the  knife  or  the  bullet  with  a  disdainful  smile  upon  his  lips. 
The  nomad  Apache  possessed  no  virtue  ever  discovered  by 
a  white  man.  He  was  treacherous,  cowardly,  bloodthirsty, 
and  intensely  and  horribly  bestial.  These  remarks  are  a 
prelude  to  the  incidents  I  am  about  to  relate.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  we  arrived  at  the  base  of  Mount  Graham,  Gordon 
trotted  up  the  mountain  to  make  a  smoke  to  call  in  the"  In- 
dians, whom  he  knew  to  be  in  the  vicinity.  We  watched 
him  until  he  was  lost  to  view  in  the  windings  of  the  steep 
ascent ;  but  presently  a  smoke  curling  up  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain  revealed  his  presence.  Hour  after  hour 
passed,  but  still  no  Indians  came;  and  about  10  o'clock 
Hays,  Caperton,  and  myself  started  up  the  mountain,  and  at 
length,  gaining  the  top,  we  found  the  embers  of  the  fire,  but 
no  Gordon. 

Looking  down  into  the  valley  on  the  other  side  we  wit- 
nessed an  unexpected  sight.  A  running  fight  was  in  pro- 
gress, but  the  distance  was  so  great  from  the  top  of  that  high 
mountain  to  the  valley  below  we  could  not  distinguish  nor 
determine  who  the  combatants  were  by  their  dress  or  accou- 
trements. One  party  at  length  gave  way,  but  their  victorious 
antagonists  did  not  go  in  pursuit;  and,  after  a  short  time, 
spent,  as  we  presumed,  in  gathering  up  their  spoils,  they 
dashed  off  at  full  speed  through  a  narrow  pass  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain  in  the  direction  of  our  camp.  Supposing  them 
to  be  Indians  we  sped  down  the  mountain  side  so  as  to 
get  to  camp  before  them,  and  did  succeed  in  heading  them 
off  by  a  hundred  yards.  Much  to  our  surprise,  they  proved 
to  be  a  body  of  Sonorian  soldiers  who  had  marched  from 
Ures,  under  command  of  General  Elias,  to  chastise  the  sav- 
ages for  some  recent  raid,  and  had  accidentally  that  morn- 
ing struck  the  band  who  had  come  to  parley  with  Colonel 
Hays.  The  force  was  duly  officered,  and  had  its  chaplain. 
It  was  furnished  with  four  little  brass  field  pieces,  mounted 
on  carriages,  to  which  were  nailed  the  ears  of  Indians  slain 
in  the  fight,  nine  pairs  in  all.  They  had  recovered  from  the 
savages  four  young  Sonorian  girls  (the  oldest  could  not  have 
been  over  sixteen),  captives  in  the  last  raid.  The  condition 
of  those  poor  creatures  was  such  as  to  render  every  man  in 
camp  absolutely  wolfish,  and  many  a  vow  was  registered 
that  any  Apache  who  came  within  rifle-shot  should  have  as 
little  mercy  shown  him  as  they  had  doled  out  to  these  poor 
unfortunates.  The  girls  were  absolutely  idiotic  from  the 
blows,  starvation,  and  brutality  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected. Their  hair  had  been  cropped  close,  their  heads  were 
covered  with  sores  and  bruises,  their  eyes  glared  with  the 
insanity  of  hunger,  and  when  food  was  set  before  them  they 
clutched  it  with  their  hands  and  devoured  it  like  hungry 
wolves.  The  hospitalities  of  the  camp  were  extended  to 
officers  and  men,  and  we  parted  with  them  that  afternoon 
with  reciprocal  expressions  of  good  will.  That  night  Gor- 
don, after  cautiously  reconnoitering,  came  into  camp.  He 
was  at  first  very  taciturn  about  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
but  afterward  told  us  he  had  joined  the  Indians  in  the  fight, 
and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  inducing  them  to 
come  in  for  a  talk.  They  had  been  handsomely  drubbed, 
were  in  ill-humor,  and  wished  for  no  palaver  any  more.  They 
perhaps  suspected  that  they  had  been  enticed  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  council  ground  to  get  thrashed.  However  that  may  be. 
they  left  for  their  eastern  strongholds,  and  we  saw  no  more 
of  them.  Gordon  continued  with  us  to  Tucson,  where  he 
finally  took  leave,  assuring  us  that  he  would  cause  to  be  re- 
stored to  an  afflicted  mother,  Sefiora  Ortega,  her  little  son  of 
five  years,  who  had  been  carried  off  one  year  before  by  the 
Apaches  of  the  White  Mountains,     He  kept  his  promise, 


The  next  day  after  the  fight  we  broke  up  camp.  From 
this  point  Cook  had  made  a  ditour  to  the  southeast,  Le- 
roux,  his  guide,  informing  him  that  water  was  not  to  be  had 
on  a  due  west  course.  We  took  the  risk,  however,  and  fol- 
lowed a  due  wrest  course,  coming  out  through  the  Paso  del 
Dado  (why  so  named  we  never  learned ;  dado  means  a  "  die," 
or  "tee-totum"),  thus  cutting  off  some  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  of  travel.  While  Jefferson  Davis  was  Secretary  of  War 
he  caused  five  transcontinental  routes  for  a  railroad  to  be  sur- 
veyed, and  to  Lieutenant  Parke,  now  General  Parke,  was 
intrusted  that  by  the  32d  parallel,  which  we  had  followed 
from  the  Rio  Grande.  Parke  started  from  San  Francisco, 
and  set  out  from  San  Diego  on  his  survey.  I  gave  him  my 
notes  and  journal,  and  going  back  on  our  track  he  took  this 
cut-off,  and  named  it  in  his  report  and  maps  now  on  file  in  the 
War  Department,  and  since  published,  "  Nugent's  Wagon 
Road."  I  was  not  at  all  entitled  to  the  credit,  Hays  being  the 
leader  of  the  party  and  having  all  the  responsibility  resting 
upon  him. 

Ten  miles  east  of  Tucson,  on  the  edge  of  a  desert  of  sand 
and  cactus,  we  camped  in  a  beautiful  piece  of  greenery,  near 
the  old  church  of  San  Xavier,  built  by  the  Jesuits  two  hun- 
dred years  before.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  partly  in  decay;  but 
I  have  seen  no  church  in  California  superior  to  it  in  archi- 
tectural beauty.  An  Indian  discharging  the  duties  of  sac- 
ristan held  the  keys  of  the  edifice,  and  every  Sunday  he  as- 
sembled the  simple  neophytes  and  said  the  rosary,  in  which 
they  all  joined.  On  rare  occasions  a  priest  came  and  cele- 
brated mass.  Outside  Tucson  we  camped  six  weeks,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sickness  of  one  of  our  number ;  and  at  the 
Pimo  Villages  three  days.  At  the  latter  place  we  procured 
syrup  of  the  fruit  of  the pitahaya  gigantea,  an  enormous  speci- 
men of  the  cactus  family,  put  up  in  hermetically  sealed  jars. 
They  lived  well,  those  Pimos  and  Maricopas — having  in  won- 
derful abundance  two  of  the  great  staples,  cotton  and  corn. 
They  grow  in  that  fine,  chocolate-colored,  friable,  light  soil 
an  excellent  article  of  cotton,  which  they  wove,  by  a  rude  proc- 
ess, into  garments  and  blankets;  and  the  land,  merely 
scratched  on  the  surface,  produced  with  amazing  fedundity 
corn,  beans  of  many  varieties,  squashes,  pumpkins,  and  fruit. 
Striking  the  Gila  in  due  time,  we  journeyed  down  that  stream, 
with  various  fortunes,  to  its  mouth,  and  there  crossed  the 
cold  and  turbulent  Colorado.  Passing  a  cable  from  bank  to 
bank  we  managed  to  ferry  our  movables  across,  the  Yuma 
Indians  swimming  our  animals  from  side  to  side.  General 
Conde,  the  Mexican  Commissioner  to  run  the  boundary  be- 
tween California  and  Mexico,  was  camped  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Colorado  River,  with  Colonel  Carasco  com- 
manding the  escort,  and  Senor  Iturbide  (the  youngest 
son  of  the  Emperor)  secretary  of  the  commission.  We 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  these  gentlemen.  Hays  had 
met  Carasco  in  the  field.  They  had  fought  like  devils ;  but 
afterward  they  loved  each  other  like  brothers,  and  Carasco, 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  on  this  occasion  outdid  him- 
self in  his  efforts  to  do  honors  to  the  Colonel.  We  parted 
with  those  gallant  fellows  with  great  regret.  Colonel  John 
B.  Weller,  afterward  Senator  and  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California,  and  who  died  a  few  years  ago  in  New  Orleans, 
was  the  Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  At 
the  time  we  were  on  the  Colorado  Colonel  Weller  was  con- 
fined to  his  room  in  San  Diego,  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
received  in  a  street  encounter  with  A.  B.  Gray,  Engineer  of 
the  Commission,  brother  of  Captain  Gray,  who  was  so  many 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Mail  Steamship  Company,  running 
steamers  between  New  York  and  Aspinwall.  Both  brothers 
were  men  of  great  character  and  eminent  ability  and  attain- 
ments. Going  down  the  river  to  the  Algodones,  we  turned 
due  west  again,  passing  through  a  tribe  of  by  no  means 
friendly  Indians,  and  at  length  arrived  at  what  is  called  New 
River,  a  slough  of  the  Colorado,  where  there  was  a  station, 
and  where  we  replenished  our  exhausted  supplies. 

In  my  hurry  to  get  on  to  California  I  am  compelled  to  omit 
many  incidents  of  our  trip,  both  interesting  and  exciting — of 
our  stay  at  Tucson,  with  its  delicious  nights  out  of  doors, 
under  the  refulgent  moon,  listening  in  happy,  dreamy  lassi- 
tude to  the  untutored  voices  of  the  dark-eyed  maidens,  ac- 
companying themselves  on  the  guitar — singing  plaintive  old 
songs  of  the  glories  of  Mexico,  her  heroes,  and  the  grandeur 
of  her  towns  and  cities ;  of  the  travel  down  the  Gila,  when 
our  animals  had  often  nothing  to  feed  upon  but  the  branches 
of  the  Cottonwood ;  of  our  court-martialing  a  sanctimonious 
old  humbug,  who  used  to  sing  psalms  in  camp  every  night, 
but  who  had  fallen  from  grace  so  low  as  to  steal  a  very  likely 
horse  from  the  Pimo  Villages  and  taken  him  along  to  the 
Colorado ;  of  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  Digger  Indians, 
who  visited  our  camp  every  day  to  beg  and  pilfer,  and  who 
fed  on  carrion  like  the  buzzards — all  this,  with  much  more, 
must  be  pretermitted.  The  23d  of  December  found  us  sixty 
miles  east  of  San  Diego,  at  Aguas  Calientes,  the  ranch  of 
Don  Juan  Warner,  named  by  the  Californians  yuan  Largo, 
from  his  immense  height  Attached  to  his  house  was  a  store, 
where  he  sold  supplies  to  the  immigrants.  He  wras  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  and  had  come  to  California  many  years  pre- 
vious to  the  gold  excitement,  and  had  settled  down  and  mar- 
ried. From  him  we  received  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of 
California,  adopted  a  short  time  before.  Finding  that  Colo- 
nel Hays  was  of  the  party,  Don  Juan  invited  us  to  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  warning  us  to  be  punctually  at  his  house 
at  sunrise,  as  he  never  waited.  His  frugal  repast  did  not 
compensate  our  hungry  stomachs  for  the  sharp  and  early 
ride  from  camp  in  the  morning,  but  the  will  was  good,  and 
the  breakfast  gave  us  but  a  whet  for  the  more  substantial 
meal  which  awaited  us  upon  our  return.  At  Cariso  Creek, 
then  a  tiny  rivulet,  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Haraszthy,  after- 
ward Superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  and  more 
recently  identified  with  the  grape  culture  of  California  on  a 
large  scale.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  family,  and  had  an 
admirable  outfit,  proving  him  an  old  campaigner.  On  the 
fourth  day  after  leaving  Warner's  Ranch,  we  pitched  our 
tent  in  an  olive  grove,  belonging  to  and  hard  by  the  old  mis- 
sion buildings  of  San  Diego,  six  miles  east  of  the  town. 
Neither  Colonel  Hays  nor  myself  had  ever  seen  olives 
growing  before,  and  the  ripe  purple  fruit  attracted  us.  I 
need  scarcely  say  the  result  of  the  first  trial  was  anything 
but  satisfactory.  Next  day  we  rode  into  San  Diego,  then  full 
of  life  and  animation.  Of  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  1  will 
treat  in  my  next  chapter.  To  return  to  John  Gordon  for  a 
moment:  Tiring  of  his  nomadic  life  with  the  Apaches,  he 
came  back  to  California,  after  some  years,  and  settling  down 
in  Fresno  County  became  prosperous,     He  has  since  died. 


'C'EST  FINI." 


It  is  all  the  same  in  a  hundred  years; 

What  used  to  be  is  beyond  recall ; 
The  passionate  vows  and  the  parting  tears 

Are  forgotten  and  past,   "  et  c'est  egal," 

Better  not  bring  up  the  buried  Past, 

Nor  taste  of  the  Dead  Sea  fruits  again ; 

They  do  not  well  who,  unto  the  last, 

Cling  to  the  long  past  "might  have  been." 

But  we  never  entirely  lay  aside 

The  thoughts  of  the  buried  and  by-gone  year, 
Like  the  violet's  breath,  so  they  ever  abide 

Though  the  blossoms  be  withered  and  faded  and  sere. 

The  cherished  thoughts  of  the  vanished  Past 

Are  a  fragrance  that  rises  through  the  long  past  days. 

False  vows,  or  a  love  not  fated  to  last, 

Is  the  violet  that  crumbles  and  dies  and  decays. 

We  lay  aside  the  ashes  where  none 

But  ourselves  know  whither  the  grave  may  be ; 

And  over  their  dust  we  raise  a  stone 

On  which  we  have  written  but  "c'est  fini." 
San  Francisco,  March  15,  1878.  F. 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT, 


There  are  some  curious  things  occurring  in  this  commu- 
nity. Mr.  James  Phelan,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  col- 
lossal  fortune  by  selling  whisky,  heads  the  call  of  a  mass 
meeting  to  prevent  our  people  from  paying  too  much  money 
for  water. 


One  of  the  results  of  the  labor  agitation  is  the  reduction  of 
unskilled  labor  from  two  dollars  per  day  to  one  dollar.  Bet- 
ter wages  may  be  realized  this  summer  during  the  harvest, 
but  next  winter  the  fixed  price  will  be  one  dollar.  Working- 
men  may  thank  Messrs.  Kearney,  Wellock,  Knight  &  Co. 
for  this  boon. 

Clitus  Barbour  remarked  at  the  meeting  of  the  Spring 
Valley  committee  that  he  had  no  other  or  greater  personal 
interest  in  the  water  question  than  for  the  use  of  water  to 
drink  and  wash  himself.  We  looked  at  him,  and  concluded 
that  he  was  the  most  disinterested  water  agitator  of  any  one 
we  had  met  outside  of  the  tramps  that  follow  Kearney. 


The  Chronicle  says  that  John  C.  Maynard  is  intriguing 
with  certain  Republicans  to  defeat  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. We  hope  this  is  true,  and  that  he  will  succeed.  If  we 
have  a  new  Constitution  we  ought  to  have  a  new  State  seal. 
Minerva,  full  grown,  full  armed,  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  is 
no  longer  consistent.  A  tub,  a  lantern,  and  a  tallow  dip,  with 
Kearney  looking  for  an  honest  man,  would  be  more  appropri- 
ate. 

The  Argonaut  is  the  sincere  friend  of  the  nonest  labor 
class.  Those  men  who  intelligently  labor  with  their  heads  or 
hands  have  our  warmest  sympathy  and  our  best  encourage- 
ment. But  we  have  only  contempt  for  that  greasy  mob  of 
idlers  and  lazy  band  of  vagrant  tramps  who  are  too  proud  to 
work,  too  lazy  to  beg,  and  too  cowardly  to'steal.  We  have  a 
greater  contempt  for  the  editor  or  the  politician  who  is  afraid 
to  earn  their  enmity  by  denouncing  their  crimes. 


If  the  Nevada  Bank  had  in  its  vaults  a  hundred  millions 
of  gold,  it  would  be  as  valueless  as  so  much  weight  of  paving 
stones,  until  used.  Neither  Mr.  Louis  McLane,  nor  Mr. 
Flood,  nor  anybody  else,  has  the  financial  genius  to  with- 
draw that  money  and  put  it  in  circulation,  without  doing 
good  to  multitudes  beside  themselves.  So  long  as  the  gold 
hides  itself  in  the  vaults,  it  does  no  good  and  no  harm.  Its 
possessors  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  it,  nor  clothe  nor  house 
themselves  in  it ;  and  just  so  soon  as  it  puts  its  head  out 
from  under  the  cover  of  its  hiding  place,  we  will  all  go  for 
it,  and  will  all  get  some  of  it. 


The  St.  Patrick's  day  procession  was  a  success.  The  op- 
position of  Kearney,  and  the  withdrawal  from  it  of  his 
friends,  gave  it  a  cleaner  and  a  more  decent  appearance  than 
usual.  It  was  indeed  a  very  creditable  turnout ;  the  horses 
looked  unusually  well.  We  were  glad  to  remark  the  ab- 
sence of  native-born  Sons  of  Irish  Sires  from  this  (we 
must  insist)  objectionable  display  of  piety  and  politics  in  our 
streets.  We  noted  with  pleasure  the  diminishing  number  of 
Irish  gentlemen  in  the  ranks.  Next  year  there  will  be  less, 
and  we  shall  hope  that  it  may  not  now  be  long  before  we 
shall  drive  Saint  Patrick  out  of  the  streets  and  out  of  poli- 
tics, into  the  church,  where  he  belongs. 


We  begin  to  breathe  more  freely.  The  danger  is  nearly 
past.  On  April  1st,  at  midnight,  thank  God,  the  Legislature 
will  adjourn;  this  old  Democratic  "Man  of  the  Sea"  will 
have  let  go  his  grasp  upon  our  municipal  throat,  and  for  two 
years  more  we  can  freely  breathe.  Again  we  shall  observe 
our  aristocratic  friend,  McCoppin,  sauntering  through  Cali- 
fornia street  to  his  club,  well-dressed,  graceful  in  manner, 
bland,  genial,  and  smiling,  as  though  he  had  not  attempted 
to  mortgage  all  the  property  of  Wellock,  Dr.  O'Donnell,  and 
Clitus  Barbour.  Brady  and  Mannix,  relieved  from  the  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  guiding  the  Democracy  and 
directing  its  party  politics,  will  now  be  at  leisure  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  more  congenial  pursuit  of  hack- 
driving  and  minding  their  own  business.  Other  members  of 
the  Legislature  and  lobby  will  be  engaged  for  a  time  in  col- 
lecting what  is  due  them — gathering  up  the  fragments  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  We  shall  again  welcome  to  Montgomery 
Street  the  cheerful  countenances  of  those  patriots  who  have 
for  five  months  been  exiled  to  Sacramento  in  the  interest  of 
railroad,  water,  gas,  and  butcher  companies. 


The  convict  choir  at  Auburn  Prison  is  a  remarkable  mu, 
sical  organization.  The  organist  is  sentenced  for  grand  lar- 
ceny, the  first  violin,  the  first  tenor,  and  the  double  bass  are 
murderers,  the  second  tenor,  basso,  and  sopranos  are  r '^bur- 
glars, and  the  professor  is  a  forger. 

It  is  not  the  ability  to  be  idle,  but  the  ability  ;o  wo, 
constitutes  happiness. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


INTERCEPTED    LETTERS. 

SAN   FRAN*  ISCO,   March  23,  1878. 
Mv   Dbak  Madge  :    1    bave   seen   the  glorious 
ipahu,  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  Kings— that 
truly  good  humored,  good  looking,  and  highly  re- 
spectable voluptuary  created  from  fact  and  fancy  by 
my  loved  Lord  Byron  for  his  own  selfish  delectation 
-the  man  who,  as  the  text  so  delightfully  and  ele- 
gantly puts  it, 

eats  in  dreamy,  dull  effemlni 
Before  we  went  to  the  Grand  Opera  Mouse  I  took 
down  one  of  Jack's  ponderous  tomes,  and  read  all 
alfout  it.  There  I  learned  that  Lord  Byron  was  the 
author;  that  he  had  once  remarked  to  a  Mr.  Tre- 
lawny  that  the  story  of  Sardanapalw  had  been  work- 
ing in  his  brain  for  seven  years  before  he  commenced 
it;  that  he  first  got  the  idea  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old  in  reading  the  ninth  volume  of  Milford's 
Greece,  where  the  historian  vindicates  the  character 
of  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  Kings  ;  that  after  he  had 
thought  it  over  sufficiently  for  the  seven  years  above 

id  he  look  the  names  from  "  Did  ion  us  Sicu- 

aud  started  in  on  the  drama  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1S21  ;  that  he  wrote  the  first  two  acts  very 
slowly ;  that  the  last  three  acts  were  written  much 
foster  during  the  succeeding  month  of  May;  that  the 
tragedy  was  published  and  most  favorably  received  in 
the  month  of  December,  of  the  same  year ;  and,  lastly, 
that  he  (Byron)  "had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  its 
ever  being  put  on  the  stage,"  But,  Madge,  it  is  on 
the  stage  at  the  Grand  in  all  its  glory  of  pillared 
temples,  piled  up  block  on  block,  with  beautiful  per- 
spective, and  that  majesty,  indistinct  and  mysterious, 
thai  has  always  attached  to  Nineveh  and  the  cities 
belonging  to  the  nations  that  flourished  after  the 
Deluge,  and  lived"  a  life  that,  in  point  of  luxury,  our 
miseiable  civilization  knows  nothing  of.  And  Bangs 
as  Sardanapalust  A  perfect  lion  of  a  man,  Madge, 
with  round,  ramping  arms,  white  flesh,  blonde  hair, 
a  musical  voice,  and  a  muscular,  massive,  and  well- 
proportioned  leg.  Splendid,  even  grand,  as  I  saw 
him.  The  embodiment  of  the  Sardana/alus  of 
my  imagination.  Not  an  effeminate,  worn-out  de- 
bauchee, with  shattered  nerves  and  exhausted  senses, 
the  slave  of  indolence  and  vicious  habits,  but  a  san- 
guine votary  of  pleasure,  a  princely  epicure  indulg- 
ing— yes,  reveling — in  boundless  luxury  while  there 
was  a  chance,  but  with  a  soul  so  saturated  with  de- 
lights that  when  pain  and  danger  came  uncalled  for, 
when  not  only  man,  but  the  elements  as  agents  of 
heaven,  were  warring  against  him,  he  stood  up  like  a 
god  to  his  fate,  enjoyed  life  while  he  lived  like  a  sen- 
sible fellow,  and  making  an  immense  sensation  when 
he  ordered  the  torch  to  be  touched  to  the  splendid 
city,  and  triumphed  even  in  death.  Yes,  the  Sardan- 
apalus  of  Bangs  is  a  success.  He  has  a  physique 
that  women  love  lo  look  upon,  more  majestic  than 
the  plastic  Rignold.  more  taking  in  the  music  of  his 
rich,  ripe,  and  resonant  voicing  of  the  somewhat 
heavy  yet  majestic  lines.  I  predict  a  crowded  mati- 
nee when  Bangs  and  his  magnificent  shape  has 
been  properly  talked  up  among  the  fair  sex.  The 
"  Myrrha"  of  Miss  Ida  Gray  I  did  not  like.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  Ionian  female  slave  about  her; 
none  of  the  beautv  that  was  essential  to  the  taste  of 

■  ?!>alus  ;  none  of  the  womanly  love  toward  the 
object  of  her  passion  that  I  had  expected;  none  of  the 
Grecian  piety  that  Byron,  with  his  almost  effeminate 
hand,  worked  into  every  look,  word,  and  gesture  of 
the  beautiful  character.  The  personation  of  * '  Sala- 
menes  "  by  Grismer  was  fairly  done,  and  most  of  the 
strong  points  pertaining  to  the  king's  stern  and  sol- 
dier-like brother,  were  effectively  brought  out  \\Tii  te- 
car  as  "  Pania  "  appeared  to  be  frightened  to  death 
at  his  surroundings,  and  Collins  as  "Sfero"  nearly 
raised  the  stone-roof  with  his  ridiculous  rant.  The 
rest  of  the  characters  were  well  sustained;  that  is,  as 
well  as  could  obtain  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Bangs 
really  carried  the  piece,  and  his  broad  shoulders  and 
powerful  presence  were  ever  equal  to  the  task.  The 
scenery  was  beautiful  in  execution,  especially  the  per- 
spective of  the  first  scene  of  the  Assyrian  Palaces, 
the  Royal  Galley,  the  interior  of  the  Hall  of  Nimrod 
by  Witham,  and  the  Summer  Palace  and  Conflagra- 

.  Strauss.  The  battle  tablsiu  was  not  up  to 
my  expectations,  but  the  finish  of  the  Assyrian  build- 
ings and  the  effect  in  the  conflagration  scene  was 
superb,  while  the  picture  of  the  ruins  of  the  city  that 
formed  the  closing  tableaux  was  a  fitting  finale  to  a 
very  thoroughly  finished  and  well  painted  scenic  ef- 
fort. The  two  artists.  Witham  and  Strauss,  are  to  be 
congratulated  and  complimented  oa  their  work.  Toe 
ballet  was  made  interesting  by  the  appearance  of  the 
graceful  Bonfanti.  The  costumes  were  rich,  elegant, 
and  historically  correct,  the  marching  superb  for  the 
had  received,  and,  taken  altogether,  the  spec- 


tacular tragedy  of  Sardauapalmt  is  sometl. 
everybody  ought  to  see,  and  seeing  will  appreciate. 
The  audiences  throughout  the  week  have  been  good, 
but  not  what  the  merits  of  the  piece  demand.  And 
now  having  detailed  to  you  the  new  feature  of  the 
week,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  toa  note  of  mine 
in  last  week's  letter,  referring  to  the  success  Denman 
Thompson  is  having  at  Emerson's  in  his  persona- 
tion of  Joshua  Whit  comb,  the  Yankee  farmer.  The 
naturalness  of  the  man,  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  represents  the  peculiarities  of  the  New  England 
character:  the  dry.  pungent  wit;  the  odd  expressions; 
the  apropos,  easily  understood,  and  vigorous  com- 
parisons; the  honesty  and  good-hearted ni. .--■- 
ccncc  and  exuberance  of  the  bluff  old  "  Uncle  Josh." 
keep  you  good-humored,  and  draw  you  willingly  to 
his  genial  disposition,  despite  the  ungainly  cut  coat, 
the  "pepper  and  salt  pants,"  and  the  clumsy  boots 
that  he  has  to  pull  off  before  he  can  properly  cut  in 
the  dance  the  fantastic  "  pigeon  wing."  Time  and 
again,  in  the  villages  of  New  England,  have  I  seen 
just  such  a  character  as  "  Uncle  Josh,"  and  Emer- 
son's is  nightly  filled  with  people  who  can  not  only 
place  the  character  as  I  do,  but  who  go  again  and 
again,  to  revive,  for  a  brief  but  fitting  moment,  the 
memories  of  their  childhood's  happy  days,  and  the 
remembrance  of  that  dear  old  spot  they  call  ' '  Home. " 
I  tell  you,  Madge,  Californians  are  the  ones  to  appre- 
ciate the  beatitude  of  this  homely  character,  and  the 
best  evidence  of  this  is,  that  full  houses  greet  "  Un- 
cle Josh  "  every  night,  and  he  revels  in  an  atmosphere 
of  laughter,  and  brings  forth  the  heartiest  and  most 
willing  applause.  Owens,  in  his  "Solon  Shingle," 
cannot  approach  Thompson  as  a  character  delineator, 
and  those  who  have  been  astonished  at  the  one  will 
wonder  at  the  other.  If  you  ever  come  to  the  city  be 
sure  and  go  to  Emerson's,  and  my  word  for  it  you 
will  never  harbor  a  regret.  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
theatres,  they  arc  doing  moderately  well.  At  Bald- 
win's, A  Celebrated  Case  still  holds  the  boards,  with 
Agnes  in  active  preparation.  The  California  is 
obliged  to  withdraw  The  Exiles  this  week,  ostensibly 
because  Keene,  the  "Schlem"  of  the  cast,  is  en- 
gaged elsewhere,  but  really  because  it  is  a  flat  failure, 
and  the  houses  will  not  justify  the  expense  of  raising 
the  curtain.  The  Musical  Festival  is  well  on  the  way, 
the  weather  now  admits  of  moonlight  evenings,  the 
fooUights  flash  from  every  stage  in  town,  and  things 
are  altogether  lovely.     So  is  your  own      Betsy  B. 


A  Voice  from  the  Lobby. 
Sardana-/d-lus — Sarda-«a/-alus — i"</r-danapalus. 
"You  pays  your  money  and  takes  your  choice"  of 
pronunciation.  But  by  all  means  go  to  the  Mission 
Street  Theatre,  and  pay  your  dollar  {reserved  seat  in- 
cluded). It  is  worth  while.  Bangs  is  bang-up ;  a 
magnificent  physique  and  a  powerful,  musical  voice. 
I  will  guarantee  a  crowded  matinee.  He  must  play 
a  good  "  Marc  Antony."  We  thought  a  good  deal, 
two  years  ago,  of  our  Julius  Cesar  cast — Booth, 
McCullough,  and  Keene;  but  think  of  the  New- 
York  one — Booth,  Barrett,  Bangs.  A  word  of  com- 
mendation for  Grismer :  he  does  well,  he  dies  well; 
but  he  talks  through  his  nose.  Bonfanti !  That 
name  awaken  memories  of  the  past.  I  remember 
her  first  appearance  in  New  York.  It  was  at  the 
premiere  of  the  Blaek  Crook.  Time  and  place,  1866 
— Niblo's;  New  York's  first  real  ballet,  and  a  grand 
one  it  was,  too  —  Bonfanti,  Sangalli,  and  Betty  RigL 
New*  York  was  still  virtuous  and  moral.  But  what  a 
change  the  pretty^danseuses  did  bring  about !  The 
jeunesse  doree  filled  the  place  night  after  night ; 
schoolboys  with  precocious  imaginations  whispered 
of  the  beauties  there  to  be  seen,  and  awaited  with 
feverish  anxiety  the  matinees.  Gotham  was  on  its 
first  spree.  Jarrett  &  Palmer's  bank  account  became 
a  strongly  ^credit  one.  In  eleven  years,  Bonfanti's 
appearance  has  changed — to  her  advantage,  for  she 
was  then  bony,  and  now  her  figure  is  round  and 
pretty.  To  my  taste  she  is  a  more  agreeable  dancer 
than  either  De  Rosa  or  Palladino.  She  combines  the 
mechanical  perfection  of  the  former  with  the  grace 
and  good  "looks  of  the  latter.  The  coryphees  are 
prettily  costumed,  and  all  the  groupings  are  beautiful 
pictures.  You  will  please  notice,  in  the  second  act, 
the  figure  in  pearl -colored  tights.  Ada  Gray  does 
not  look  the  beautiful,  loving  Greek  slave,  and  spoils 
the  illusion.  With  all  this,  the  thing  docs  not  pay. 
Is  there  a  bottom  t»  McDonald's  pocket?  Of  course 
you  have  called  on  "  Uncle  Josh."  In  years  gone  by 
I  have  spent  many  a  week's  vacation  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  many  an  "  Uncle  Josh"  have 
I  met  and  known;  a  peculiar  sort — generous,  no- 
ble-hearted, honest,  and  full  of  good,  sound,  com- 
mon sense,  but  coarse  in  language  and  manners,  and 
utterly  devoid  of  all  sense  of  refinemenL  Den. 
Thompson  delineates  truthfully  the  old  farmer. 
True  merit  will  always  draw.  ' '  Standing  -  room 
only"  testifies  to  this  at  Emerson's.  It  has  been  a 
good  long  while  since  I  have  seen  that  sign.  Do  you 
ever  attend  Sunday  evening  benefits?  If  you  don't, 
go  once.  The  actors  are  playing  for  nothing,  to-help 
a  fellow  artist  They  mean  lo  enjoy  the  performance, 
and  there  is.  in  consequence,  a  taisscz-alUr  that  is 
intensely  amusing.  The  audience  is  also  a  curious 
thing  to  notice— an  entirely  strange  one  to  a  theatre- 
goer; no  familiar  faces  at  all;  people  who  work  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  want  an  evening's  fun ;  persons 
who  on  week  days  go  up  stairs,  on  Sundays  pay  the 
dollar  of  their  father  or  mother  and  look  uncomforta- 
ble down  stairs ;  lots  of  pretty  girls,  principally  Jew- 
esses ;  men  about  town  on  the  lookout.    Truly  a 


motley  assembla|  -  I  week  of  The  Exiles. 
The  dogs  help  the  play  ou| ;  they  are  the  only  ones 
of  the  dramatis  persona  applauded  and  encored. 
Teresa  Seldcn  is  an  authoress — did  you  know  it? 
She  wrote  the  Dance  of  Life,  an  answer  to  Rulofson's 
family  storv.  I  like  hffl  acting  better.  Ix>ls  of  fun 
next  week  at  l.ocke's  place;  a  real  old-style  panto- 
mime—"  Here  we  are  again!"  with  pretty  Colum- 
bine and  agile  I  [arlequln.  We  are  going  to  take  the 
children.  Bon. 


Jassarth's  Opinion. 
In  a  late  number  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  the  San 
0  correspondent  thus  gracefully  gossips  about 
our  most  gorgeous  theatrical  butterfly:  "At  the 
'California'  they  have  had  Miss  Ellie  Wilton  for  a 
couple  of  years,  and  in  a  month  or  two  she  is  going 
to  Europe,  unlike  Mary  Anderson,  to  study.  Mis;. 
Wilton  has  been  a  member  of  the  company  for  some 
years,  and  having  passed  through  all  the  grades  of 
promotion,  fulfils  the  saying,  '  A  prophet  is  not  with- 
out honor  save  in  his  own  country.'  The  announce- 
ment of  her  intention  to  study  is  received  with  some 
dubious  questioning.  Miss  Wilton  is  one  of  those 
actresses  who,  having  attained  the  position  of  lead- 
ing lady  in  first-class  theatre,  has  reached  the  utmost 
height  which  she  is  capable  of  scaling.  While  she 
frequently  pleases,  she  has  neither  the  genius  to  in- 
spire, nor  the  talent  which  may  give  a  vratsemblance 
to  genius.  But  she  is  possessed  of  a  certain  adapta- 
bility, and  looks  well  in  the  gaslight  among  stage  ac- 
cessories. She  has  a  down-dropping  lid,  a  gentle 
voice,  a  modest,  womanly  manner,  and — a  wardrobe. 
All  of  these  the  French  masters  are  to  transmute  into 
a  star  of  the  first  brilliancy.  Miss  Wilton  has  had  a 
singularly  successful  career  in  California,  and,  if  her 
lucky  star  follow  her  to  France,  the  French  masters 
may  not  do  so  badly.  They  have  started  before  now 
upon  less  material  than  a  pleasant  presence,  a  ten- 
thousand  dollar  wardrobe,  and  diamonds  to  match. 
She  leaves  vacant  a  pleasant  n.;che  for  some  good  ac- 
tress to  fill."  Jassarth,  you  scoundrel,  what  do  you 
mean  by  such  talk? 


Colonel  Seller's  "Dorg." 
"  You  look  down  in  the  mouth,  Raymond,"  said 
a  sliver  of  the  Washington  Post  to  the  counterfeit 
"  Sellers."  "  I  am  blue.  It  was  just  such  a  day  as 
this  that  1  lost  my  dog.  There  was  no  more  need 
of  it  than  for  the  dog  to  have  a  pocket-book,  and  he 
would  have  come  home  all  right,  only  the  New  York 
World  said  his  name  was  Clytemnestra.  He  wasn't 
the  sort  of  a  dog  a  man  would  call  Clytemnestra.  His 
name  was  Mulberry,  but  when  he  saw  himself  called 
Clytemnestra,  he  knew  he  was  lost,  and  he  must  have 
died  of  mistaken  identity.  I  called  him  Mulberry, 
because  he  was  just  like  "  Sellers."  He  had  a  vein  of 
pathos  and  stratum  of  nobility  under  all  his  visions 
and  vagaries,  and  no  matter  what  happened  to  break 
down  his  plans,  he  always  was  head  and  tail  up. 
That  is  what  makes  "  Sellers"  funny,  and  that  was 
what  made  Mulberry  grand.  It  was  Clytemnestra 
that  busted  him.  He  bore  up  under  every  misfor- 
tune till  they  tied  that  cognomenal  tin-pan  to  his  tail, 
and  then  he  wilted." 

"Was  Mulberry  intended  for  the  stage ? " 
"  I  did  think  of  training  him  for  it  once,  but  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  he  might  some  time  buy  a  play  of 
Mark  Twain,  and  I  changed  my  mind.  I  bought 
Sellers  of  Twain  on  his  representation  that  his  name 
would  draw  51,500  a  night.  It  drew  $140,  with 
Mark  Twain  to  make  a  speech.  Then  I  told  Mul- 
berry that  he  must  fix  his  ambition  on  some  other 
line.  I  even  advised  him  to  write  a  book  and  drama- 
tize it  for  Mark  Twain,  and  I  think  he  would  have 
done  it  if  he  hadn't  been  so  lazy.  Mulberry  had  quite 
a  little  income  of  his  own  and  that  spoiled  him  for 
work,  but  he  was  a  magnificent  dog.  Names  are 
what  broke  us  both.  I  used  Twain's  name  to  make 
Sellers  draw,  and  the  World  called  Mulberry 
Clytemnestra.  I  paid  the  expenses  myself,  and 
Mulberry  rolled  over  on  his  back." 


The  attention  of  our  readers,  and  the  musical 
world  generally,  is  directed  to  the  advertisement  in 
this  issue  of  the  May  Musical  Festival.  There  will 
be  found  a  list  of  rehearsal  dates,  and  all  the  partic- 
ulars preliminary  to  the  monster  concerts  that  will 
trill  out  upon  us  soon,  under  the  management  of 
Sumner  Bugbee.  The  programme  is  something  su- 
perb. Cary  or  Thursby,  and  the  magnificent  voiced 
Whitney,  and  a  chorus  that  will  literally  shake  the 
roof  of  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion.  Already  the  song- 
birds are  in  training.  The  director's  baton  is  busy  in 
the  suburban  towns,  and  the  blending  of  soprano, 
tenor,  contralto,  and  bass  is  progressing  with  ever)' 
indication  of  a  tuneful  tempest  "  when  the  roses  be- 
gin to  climb." 


Miss  Plaisted's  mother  won't  let  'her  take  A  Trip 
to  ike  Moon  from  Chicago,  and  while  we  have  Grade 
with  us  drying  her  tears,  we  get  rid  of  Marian  Singer. 
She  sings  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  next  Fourth 
of  July,  in  Boston,  not  here,  thank 


Messrs.  Robson  and  Crane  are  to  have  a  dinner 
given  them  by  the  Old  Bachelors'  Club  of  New  York. 
It  will  lake  place  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  and  Mr. 
Tilden  is  expected  to  preside. 


Mr.  Joaquin  Miller';  ne#  play  is  completed.  It 
deals  with  the  days  of  '49  in  California,  and  is  said  to 
be  equal  to    Th-  Da 


QRAND  OPERA  HOUSE, 

Mission  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
M.  A.  KENNEDY Acting  Managsi 


Saturday  Evening,  March  23,  and  Saturday  Matinee 
at  2  o'clock,  Byron's  great  Spectacle, 

SARDAN  APALUS. 


MR.    F.    C.    BANGS 

In  his  Brand  creation  of  SAKDANAPALUS,  a*  plavcd  kj 
liiin  170  consecutive  limes,  supported  by 

MISS     ADA     GRAY, 

Specially  engaged  as  MYRRHA,  and  California's  favcrin 
premiere, 

M'LLE     BONFANTI. 


Magnificent  Scenery'— Wonderful  Mechanical  Eflecl        \\- 
propriate  Music— Brilliant  Costumes. 

A I 'MISSION ONE  DOI  LAB 

No  extra  charge  for  reserved  seats,  which  may  be  sccunaj 
six  days  in  advance. 


: 


B- 


ALDWI1TS  THEATRE. 


Thomas  Magi  ike Manager, 


Saturday   Evening,   March    23,  and  last  Saturday   Man 
Dec,  will  be  presented 

A    CELEBRATED    CASE, 

Acknowledged   by  the  press   and  public  to  be  tin 
play  ever  presented  on  this  coast.     The  ex- 
traordinary cist  includes 

MR.    JAMES  O'NEILL.    MK.  LEWIS    MORRISON, 

MR.  F.   I'.  MACKAY,  MR.  F.  ROBINSON, 

MISS  ROSE  WOOD.  MRS.  FARREN, 

MISS  NINA  VARIAN,  MISS  LOUISE  SYLVES  1  LK, 

And  a  powerful  auxiliary  company. 


Monday  Evening,  March  25,  and  until  further  notice,  5 
dou's  splendid  Comedy- Drama, 

AGNES. 


rp.UERSO.Y'S  OPERA  HOUSE. 
WONDERFUL     SUCCESS! 


This  (Saturday)  Afternoon,  March  33d, 

LADIES'     GRAND     MATINEE. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Sunday  Even'g,  March  24,  special  and  last  performance  of 

A   CELEBRATED   CASE. 


This  (Saturday)  Evening,  and  every  evening  till   furth*r 
notice, 

MR.    DENMAN    THOMPSON 

In  the  Comedy -Drama, 

JOSHUA     WHIT  CO  MB! 

Supported  by 

MISS  JULIA  WILSON 

And  his  own  talented  Company,  who  have  supported  him  in 
ail  the  principal  cities  of  the  East,  playing  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  performances  in  Chicago  within  the  year  past. 
Box  office  now  open.     Secure  your  seats. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  February  5.  1E7S.] 
"  Mr.  Denman  Thompson  opened  at  the  New  Chicago 
Theatre  last  night.  The  house  was  full,  gallery  and  all. 
Mr.  Thompson  kept  the  house  in  roars  of  laughter  over  his 
exquisite  picture,  which  is  a  more  realistic  delineation  than 
that  of  John  E.  Owens  in  '  Solon  Shingle.' " 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  February  7,  1878.] 

"Mr.  Denman  Thompson  has  succeeded  in  nearly  filling 

the  New  Chicago  Theatre  every  night,  something  which  has 

not  been  done  by  any  star  or  combination  of  stars  for  two 

seasons  past." 1 


Charles  E.  Locke Lessee  and  Manager, 

Frank  Lawlur Acting  Manager, 


Saturday  Matinee,Pand  on  Saturday  and  (Sunday 
Evenings, 

TWO  GREAT  PLAYS, 

HERO,  AND  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 

All  the  great  and  exciting  situations— Two  Grand  Battles^ 

Lhc  famous  Telegraph  Scene — Return  of  the 

Lightning  Express  with  the  Troops. 


Monday  Evening,  March  25, 

HUMPTY-DUMPTY! 

THE    GREAT   GRIMALDI    as    Clown,   and  LOUISE 
ROSHELL  as  Columbine. 


n^HE  SCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 

MISS 'ALICE  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil   of   the   Conservatory  of   Leipsic),   Teacher  of   the 

Pianoforte. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT, 

Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Thorough 

Bass. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr. 

(Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violin. 

MR.  ERNST  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil  of   the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violoncello. 

Lessons  may  be  given  either  at  private  residences,  or  at 
707  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 
N.  B. — Lessons  in  ensemble  Music  a  spccialtv. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


May    Festival ! 


MECHANICS'    PAVILION 


FOR   THE    BENEFIT   OF    A 


FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


ORGAN     FUND, 


As  may  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  Ticket 
Purchasers. 


AFTERNOONS  OF  MAY  28,  29,  &  30, 


Preliminary  A  nnouncement. 


NOTICE   TO    SINGERS. 


Rehearsals  will  be  held  as  follows,  Chorus  Books  being 
umished  by  the  Manager: 

rlandel   and   Haydn  Society — John  P.  Morgan,  Director — 
Metropolitan  Temple,  every  Friday  evening. 

jeorge  A.  Gee,  Director — Chickering  Rooms,  31  Post  Street, 
Friday  evenings. 

iustav  A.  Scott,  Director, 


j.  W.  Jackson,  Director  —  Jackson  Glee  Club  —  M.  E. 
Church,  Howard  Street,  between  Second  and  Third, 
Monday  evenings. 

iVashington  Elliot,  Director, 


rfartin  Schultz,  Director — Apollo  Glee  Society — No.  23 
Fifth  Street,  under  Metropolitan  Temple,  Monday 
evenings. 

.V.  H.  Kinross,  Director, 


S.  P.  R.  R. 

(NORTHERN    DIVISION.) 


EXCURSION    SEASON,    1878. 


REDUCTION  IN  RATES. 


Special  Notice  to  Military  Companies,  Sunday 
Schools,  Societies,  Private  Parties,  etc. 


-  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  now  prepared 
to  make  engagements  for  the  transportation  of  Excursion 
Parties  to  the  various  well  known  Picnic  Grounds  on  the 
line  of  the  Road. 

For  rates,  terms,  and  other  information,  apply  at  Room 
33,  Railroad  Building,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


iV.  J.  MacDougall,  Director — Orpheus  Choral  Society, 
Oakland — St.  Paul's  Church,  every  Tuesday  evening. 

[ohn  P.  Morgan,  Director — Harmonic  Society-,  Oakland — 
First  Congregational  Church  Chapel,  every  Tuesday 
evening. 

?.  A.   Harnden,  Director,  every  Monday  evening. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

5.  D.  MAYER,  J.   H.   DOHRMAXX, 

\.  M.  BENHAM,  S.  W.  BUGBEE, 

WENDELL  EASTOX. 


SUMNER    W.    BUGBEE,    MANAGER. 


BUSINESS  AND  PERSONAL  NOTICES. 

THE  ARGONAUT  IN  SAN  JOSE. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Taylor  has  charge  of  the   San  Jose  carriers' 

route,  and  parties  desirous  of  having  the  paper  served  at 

their  residences  will    please  communicate  with  the  above 

named  through  the  post-office. 

Route  of  the  Argonaut  for  sale.  Inquiie  at  Argonaut 
office. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  Mr.  C.  Mesmer  has  succeeded 
P.  T.  Turner  as  carrier  of  The  Argonaut  on  the  Oakland 
route.  Subscribers  will  be  promptly  served  with  the  paper 
for  35  cents  per  month  by  addressing  their  orders  as  above 
to  the  office  of  the  Oakland  Daily  Times.  Eoat  and  train 
sales  as  usual. 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Guard, 
will  preach  at  n  a.  m.  and  7%  p.  M.  Sunday-school  at  2 
p.  M.     Praise  service  at  6'A  P.  m. 

Metropolitan  Temple,  comer  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  I,  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  will  preach  every 
Sunday  at  n  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  Sunday-school  at  12.20. 
Evening  praise  service  at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 


D 


IVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE    OF 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37,  San  Francisco,  March  15,  1878. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  dividend  (No.  29)  of  three  dollars  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Wednesday,  March  20, 18;  " 
Transfer  books  closed  until  21st  inst. 
W.  AY.  TRAYLOR,  Secretary, 


JDELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1878",  an  assess- 
ment (No.  13)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary*,  at  the  office  of 
Company,  Room  21,  410  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1878,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  May, 
1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost 
of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board 
the  Directors. 

JNO..  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  21,  419  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


ALPHA  CONSOLIDATED  MINING 

Company. — Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey 
County,  State  of  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  twenty -first  (21st)  day  of  March,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment, (No.  9),  of  One  ($1)  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain-unpaid 
on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fifth  (25th)  day  of  April,  1878,  will 
be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  May,  1S78,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
ofsale.  WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
eiy  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


IVTOTICE  OF  MEETING  OF  STOCK- 

holders. — Whereas,  the  Tioga  South  Mining  Com- 
pany, the  Central  Consolidated  .Mining  Company,  and  the 
Tioga  Consolidated  Mining  Company  have  consolidated 
their  capital  stock,  property,  and  franchises;  and  whereas, 
the  said  Tioga  Consolidated  Mining  Company  is  the  Con- 
solidated Company  representing  the  stock,  property,  and 
franchises  of  all  the  corporations  so  consolidated, 

A  meeting  of  all  the  stockholders  of  all  of  the  said  Companies 
so  consolidated  has  been  called  and  will  be  held  at  the  office 
of  the  said  Tioga  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Room 
No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  Tenth  day  of 
April,  1878,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  to  elect  a  Board  of 
Trustees  for  said  Consolidated  Company,  for  the  year  thence 
next  ensuing.  WM.  H.  LENT,  Secretary. 


New  Books 

Isis  Unveiled.     By  H.  P.  Blavatsky.     2  vols $7  50 

Democracy  in  Europe.     By  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May. 

2  vols 5  00 

The  Christian  Creed.     By  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes 2  50 

The  Classic   Preachers   of  the   English   Church.     By 

John  Edward  Kempe 2  00 

Masters  in  English  Theology.     By  Alfred  Barry,  D.D.  2  00 
A   Popular   Exposition  of  the   Epistles  to   the   Seven 

Churches  of  Asia.     By  E.  H.  Plumtree,  D.D 2  00 

Between  the  Gates.     By  Benjamin  F.  Taylor 1  50 

NEW  NOVELS. 
Almon-Eyed,  a  Story  of  the  Day.     By  Atwell   Whit- 
ney.    Paper 75 

The  History  of  a  Crime.     By  Victor  Hugo.     Paper...       25 
Hard  to  Bear,  by  G.  M.  Crack  ;  and  A  True  Man,  by 

M.  C.  Sterling,     Paper 30 

A  Jewel  of  a  Girl.     Paper 35 

Young  Musgrave.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant 40 

at  ... . 

Bancrofts' 

721  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


N 


OTICE'IS    HEREBY    GIVEN 

that  I,  Blanche  Oulief,  wife  of  Alexis  Oulief,  resi 
dents  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California,  will  apply  to  the  County  Court  of  said  city  and 
county,  on  MONDAY,  the  first  day  of  APRIL,  a.  d.  1878, 
at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  that  day,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  I  can  be  heard,  and  at  the  court-room  of  said  Court 
in  the  City  Hall,  for  an  order,  decree,  and  judgment,  author- 
i2ing  me  to  conduct  and  carry  on  business  in  said  city  and 
connty  as  sole  trader,  and  generally  to  avail  myself  of  the 
provisions  of  Title  XII  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of 
the  State  of  California.  The  business  I  intend  to  carry  on 
as  sole  trader  is  that  of  a  millinery  store,  and  buying  and 
selling  millinery  goods,  and  such  merchandise  to  such  busi- 
ness usually  belonging.  BLANCHE  OULIEF. 
San  Francisco,  February  27,  1878. 


AT  OTIC E     OF    APPLICATION    TO 

1  *      BECOME  A  SOLE  TRADER. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  I,  Nanette  Blochman,  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  wife 
of  Emanqgl  Blochman,  of  said  city,  intend  to  apply  to  the 
County  Court  of  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  on 
Monday,  the  25th  day  of  March,  1878,  being  a  day  of  the 
March  term,  187S,  of  said  Court,  for  an  order  and  decree 
authorizing  and  permitting  me  to  carry  on  business  as  a  sole 
trader  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  The 
nature  of  the  business  intended  to  be  carried  on  by  me  as 
aforesaid  is  the  millinery  business. 

San  Francisco,  February  19,  1878. 

NANETTE  BLOCHMAN. 

T.   R.  Brandon,  Attorney  for  Applicant. 


ATO  TICE  IS  HEREB  Y  GIVEN  THA  T 

the  Tioga  South  Mining  Company,  the  Central  Con- 
solidated Mining  Company,  and  the  Tioga  Consolidated 
Mining  Company,  corporations  formed  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California,  for  mining  purposes,  have  consolidated 
their  capital  stock,  property,  and  franchises,  by  granting 
and  conveying  all  the  property  of  the  said  Tioga  South 
Mining  Company  and  of  the  said  Central  Consolidated 
Mining  Comapny  to  said  Tioga  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany, thus  making  the  last  above-named  Company  the  con- 
solidated Cmopany  or  corporation,  which  represents  in  capital 
stock,  property,  and  franchises,  of  all  the  said  corporations 
so  consolidated,  but  each  of  said  corporations  is  to  oe  above 
responsible  for  its  own  debts.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  T  oga  Consolidated  Mining  Company. 

WM.  H.  LENT,  Secretary. 


A 


LL  THE  LATEST  STYLES  OF 

FINE  STATIONERY! 
FINE  STATIONERY! 
FINE  STATIONERY! 

—  INCLUDING  — 

PARISIAN  NOTE  PAPER 
PARISIAN  NOTE  PAPER 
PARISIAN   NOTE   PAPER 

—  AND  — 

REGRET  CARDS! 
REGRET  CARDS! 
REGRET  CARDS! 


Special  attention  paid  to  the 

DESIGNING,    ENGRAVING,   &.   PRINTING 

—  OF  — 

Visiting,    Invitation,    and   Wedding    Cards,    Arms, 

Crests,  Monograms,  and  Dies  ;  also, 

Illuminating. 

FINE     PRINTING    A    SPECIALTY. 

4^-PRI  CE  S     MODERATE. 

A.  ROMAN  &  CO., 

n  Montgomery  Street,  Lick  House  Block. 


MAURICE     DORE     &     CO, 

AUCTIONEERS. 


Monday,  April  22,  i8j8 

At  12  o'clock  m.,  at  Salesrooms, 

NO.     410     PINE      STREET, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny  StSf., 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL., 

AUCTION   SALE 


TOWN   OF  NEWARK 

ON  A   LIBERAL  CREDIT. 


TERMS — One-fourth  cash.  Balance  in  one,  two,  and 
three  years;  deferred  payments  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  EIGHT  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually. 


Size  of  Town  Lots,  50  x  125  and  jo  x  150. 
Farm  Tracts,  from  5  to  30  acres  each. 


K 


ERAMICS—  CERAMICS! 


The  Largest  Variety  of 

EMBOSSED    PICTURES 

In  the  City  at 
MAGAGNOS'  STATIONERY  STORE, 

Comer  Bush  and  Polk  Streets. 


pAPETORIE! 

The  Largest  Assortment  of 

PAPER    IN    BOXES 

At  lower  prices  than  can  be  purchased  down  town  at 
MAGAGNOS'  STATIONERY  STORE, 

Corner  Bush  and  Polk  Streets. 


c 


ERAMIC  PASTE .' 


THE    BEST    PASTE    IN    THE    CITY, 

The  invention  of  a  lady  artiste,  at 
MAGAGNOS'  STATIONERY   STORE, 

Corner  Bush  and  Polk  Streets. 


FRANK    KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAY,    604    MER- 

~^        chant  Street,    Room   16.      Probate,    divorce,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  all  other  cases  attended  to. 


DECKER  BROS  PIANOS 


DANIEL   Z.    YOST.  J.    W.    BRECKINRIDGE, 

Member  of  the  S.  F.  Stock  Ex.  Board. 

URECKINRIDGE  6*    YOST, 

STOCK     BROKERS, 

No.  304  Montgomery-  Street. 

;£BS  forts  Bought  and  Carried  oil  Margin. 


ARE 
THE 


''THE  PACIFIC  LAND  INVESTMENT 

Company  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Wash- 
ington Township,  Alameda  County,  California,  and  had  the 
same  carefully  subdivided  into  Town  Lots,  Villa  Sites,  and 
Garden  and  Small  Farm  Tracts.  Broad  Streets  and  Ave- 
nues have  been  laid  out,  upon  which  all  the  subdivisions 
front ;  trees  have  been  planted  along  the  line  of  the  streets, 
and  the  avenues  inclosed  by  fences. 

The  Company,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  people,  determined  to  practically  insure  the  procure- 
ment of  Cheap  and  Healthful  Suburban  Homes.  A  critical 
examination  of  the  country  which  could  be  made  reasonably 
accessible  from  San  Francisco  was  entered  upon,  and  it  was 
decided  after  taking  into  consideration  advantages  of 
climate,  abundance  of  pure  water,  fertility  of  soil,  beauty  of 
natural  surroundings,  adaptability  to  manufactures  of  lands 
contiguous  to  deep  water,  neighborhood  to  established 
towns,  and  for  many  other  practical  reasons,  that 

NEWARK 

Was  the  moat*  desirable  locality  for  the  consummation  of  its 
design. 

Newark  is  finely  "situated  on  upland,  nearly  level,  sur* 
rounded  by  thrifty  villages  and  farms,  in  one  of  the  healthi- 
est portions  of  Alameda  County,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

Immediately  after  the  purchase  of  these  lands,  the  South 
Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Company  began  the  construction  of 
its  railroad,  and,  with  the  Bay  and  Coast  Railroad  Company, 
has  already  completed  a  Railroad  and  Ferry  Line,  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  foot  hills  at  Los  Gatos  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  passing  through  Alameda,  San  Jose,  and  all  inter- 
mediate points,  with  fair  prospect  of  completing  the  road  to 
Santa  Cruz  within  the  next  eighteen  months.  The  town  is 
therefore  located  on  a  main  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  in- 
suring cheap,  rapid,  frequent,  and  reliable  communication 
with  San  Francisco. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  in  Alameda  County  has 
been  marked  and  unremitting,  occasioned  in  part  by  its 
proximity  to  San  Francisco,  but  more  largely  by  reason  of 
its  superb  climate  and  fruitful  soil.  Money  invested  in 
lands  in  Newark  will  greatly  multiply,  influenced  by  the 
spread  of  population  and  the  agency  of  its  direct  railroad 
connections.  Observant  persons  will  readily  recognize  the 
wonderful  advance  in  the  value  of  lands  and  growth  of  popu- 
lation in  the  vicinity  of  Oakland  and  Alameda,  which  lands 
could  have  been  purchased  a  few  years  ago  for  comparatively 
trifling  sums,  the  increase  being  almost  entirely  attributable 
to  the  establishment  of  the  existing  popular  lines  of  travel. 

An  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  purchase  lands  more 
desirably  located,  and  almost  equally  accessible,  at  very  low 
prices,  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  advancement  of 
values  to  the  same  degree  which  characterized  investments 
in  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

On  or  about  May  ist  next,  the  new  Narrow-gauge  Line 
will  be  formally  opened  between  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Cruz,  when  local  trains  will  be  run  regularly  and  frequent  ly 
between  San  Francisco  and  Newark,  making  at  least  two 
daily  trips  each  way,  and  more  if  the  travel  should  require 
it.  The  Commutations  will  be  very  low  to  persons 
residing  at  Newark,  enabling  one  person  to  travel  both  ways 
each  day  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  time  will  be  made  in 
about  one  hour  from  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  t'me-schedule  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  all 
classes  to  pursue  their  employments. 

For  the  present,  to  enable  persons  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
property,  on  and  after  March  20th,  and  until  further  notice, 
a  train  for  Newark  will  leave  the  comer  of  Park  Street  and 
Encinal  Avenue,  in  the  town  of  Alameda,  at  10.15  a.  m.: 
returning,  leaving  Newark  at  1.30  p.  M.  Passengers  will 
leave  San  Francisco  on  the  Central  Pacific  Ferry  for  Park 
Street  station,  Alameda,  on  the  9  o'clock  boat,  in  order  to 
connect. 

Diagrams,  maps,  and  circulars  can  be  had  on  application 
at  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Land  Investment  Company, 
Rooms  zo,  21,  and  as,  Nevada  Block,  or  to 

MAURICE   DORE   &  CO. 

AUCTIONEERS' 

H.  A.  COBB,  Auctioneer. 

A.  E- DAVIS, 

President  of  Pacific  Land  Investment  Company. 


rp    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 


No.  411  California  Street. 


REST 


K0HLER&  CHASE 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


A  Celebrated  Kase — Limburger. 

To  sleep  in  your  clothes  spoils  the  nap. 

An  honest  man  is  the  most  lonesome  work  of  the 
Creator. 

What  is  the  best  name  for  a  waller?  Why,  dim- 
ming, sir.  of  course. 

A  Georgia  negro  has  a  foot  twenty -three  inches 
long.     He  is  tallest  when  he  lies  down  on  his  back. 

Pharaoh's  heart  was  hard,  but  it  was  pulp  in  com- 
parison with  a  paste-brush  that  has  laid  on  the  floor 
over  night. 

A  Cincinnati  landlord  is  holding  a  woman's  baby 
as  security  for  four  dollars'  board.  Seems  to  us  we'd 
rather  lose  the  four  dollars. 

"  What  is  wisdom?"  asked  a  teacher  of  a  class  of 
small  girls.  A  bright-eyed  little  creature  arose  and 
answered:  "  Information  of  the  brain." 

The  English  language  is  inadequate  to  express  the 
forlorn  feeling  of  the  boy  who  thinks  he  has  stolen  a 
dime  novel,  and  finds  It  to  be  a  cook-book. 

"  When  a  girl  gets  mad  and  rises  from  a  fellow's 
knee,"  says  an  exchange,  "but  thinks  l>etter  of  it 
and  goes  back  again,  that's  what  they  call  a  relapse." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  informs  us  that  the  mucil- 
age on  postage  stamps  is  made  of  potatoes  and  peach 
brandy,  and  that  the  more  you  lick  it  the  better  you 
w  ill  like  it. 

The  editor  of  a  child's  paper  received  a  letter  from 
a  lady  subscriber,  rccenUy.  in  which  was  written : 
"Our  Annie  died  last  week,  after  reading  the  last 
number  of  your  valuable  paper." 

A  Nebraska  saloon-keeper  became  so  affected  by 
the  temperance  agitation  that  he  promised  to  reform ; 
so  he  put  out  a  sign,  "  Owing  to  the  cause  of  reform 
all  fifteen-cent  drinks  will  hereafter  be  sold  for  ten 
cents." 

Aunt — "Shall  I  give  you  a  new  doll,  Maggie?" 
Maggie — "No,  thanks,  aunty;  1  should  never  love 
another  doll  like  this ;  for  see,  it  has  only  got  one 
eye.  one  leg,  and  one  arm,  and  nobody  would  care 
for  it  if  1  didn't." 

The  most  enterprising  piano  manufacturers  in  this 
country  have  already  prepared  their  circulars  an- 
nouncing that  they  were  awarded  the  "first  grand 
prize"  at  the  Paris  Exposition  forfcthe  best  and 
sweetest  toned  instrument. 

"  I'm  ashamed  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  ! "  said 
a  Lowell  maiden  of  thirty-eight.  "You  may  be 
ashamed  of  yours,  but  I'm  not  of  mine,"  replied  a 
nineteen-year  old  companion.  And  it  wasn't  much 
of  a  nose  that  went  up  either. 

Now  that  the  telephone  makes  it  possible  for 
sounds  to  be  canned  the  same  as  beef,  milk,  lobsters, 
fruit,  etc.,  missionary  sermons  can  be  bottled  and 
sent  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  ready  for  the  table,  in- 
stead of  the  missionary  himself. 

A  chap  who  was  collared  in  a  Newark  ball-room, 
the  other  evening,  waltzed  down  two  flights  of  stairs, 
and  then  kicked  into  the  street,  was  heard  to  remark, 
as  he  scraped  the  mud  out  of  his  hair,  that  he  would 
have  cleaned  out  the  whole  ball-room,  but  he  didn't 
like  to  frighten  the  ladies. 

A  young  man,  somewhat  verdant,  and  residing  in 
a  rural  part  of  the  town,  recently  attended  a  prayer 
and  conference  meeting,  and  feeling  himself  called 
upon  to  "  say  something,  even  if  it  should  not  sound 
quite  so  well,"  remarked  that  the  devil  was  inside  of 
him  as  big  as  a  woodchuck. 

After  the  rain  on  Sunday  evening  a  Somerset  wom- 
an found  her  husband  on  his  hands  and  knees  in 
the  back  yard,  trying  to  crawl  through  a  puddle.  In 
tones  of  anguish  she  asked  him  what  he  was  doing 
there.  "Sh!"  he  said,  "  the  d'rect  cable  is  broke, 
an'  (hie)  I'm  er  grapplin'  for  it." 

The  new  whisky  bell-punch  chorus  runs  as  follows: 
Punch,  brothers,  punch  with  care. 
Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  barkeepaire; 
A  one-cent  clip  for  a  lager  baire, 
A  two-cent  clip  for  a  whisky  squaire, 
A  quarter  f  a  dollar  for  a  regular  taire. 
Punch,  brothers,  punch  with  care. 
Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  customaire. 

The  other  night  an  old  rooster  got  up  and  went  to 
a  certain  closet  to  feel  for  a  certain  bottle,  but  in  the 
darkness  he  got  hold  of  a  flask  containing  kerosene 
oil,  and  after  taking  a  healthy  old  gulp  of  the  same, 
went  to  bed.  He  didn't  rest  very  well,  spat  a  great 
deal,  and  finally  said  they  couldn't  make  the  same 
whisky  now  they  did  forty  years  ago. — Burlington 
f/jzrieye. 

A  wedding  was  unavoidably  postponed  a  few  days 
ago.  out  in  Rivenon,  Iowa,  because  the  bridegroom, 
on  bis  way  to  "  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents," 
in  bis  happy,  heedless  mood,  thoughUesslv  and  ig- 
norant];- set  his  foot  upon  a  cat — one  of  those  land  of 
cats  that  make  their  homes  in  the  sand  banks,  and 
when  trod  upon,  turn,  and  outrank  the  offense  of 
Hamlet's  uncle,  which  "smelled  to  heaven."  The 
wretched  bridegroom  walked  away  into  the  loneliest 
part  of  the  country  he  could  find  to  change  his 
clothes,  but  even  that  precaution  did  not  prevent  the 
Associated  Press  from  telegraphing  all  over  the  coun- 
try, "  The  destruction  by  fire  of  a  Limburger  cheese 
factory  in  Montgomery  County."  In  the  midst  ol 
life  we  are  in  cashmere  bouquet.     Kind  of. 


THE  ONION. 

Draw  oft"  his  satin  waistcoat. 

Tear  ihe  silken  shirt  apart; 
And,  wearing  tears  of  pleasure, 

Creep  closer  to  his  heart ! 

Wrapt  is  this  modern  mummy 

In  ceaseless  fold  on  fold  ; 
Ye  i  what  a  wondrous  power 

[Vise  endless  wrappings  hold  ' 

Of  all  thevegda 

From  garden's  length  to  length 
He  U  the  one  HOSI  mighty — 

Epitome  of  strength. 

A  gentleman,  whose  proboscis  bad  suffered  impu- 
tation, was  invited  out  to  tea.  "  My  dear,"  said  the 
good  woman  of  the  house  to  her  little  daughter,  "  I 
want  you  to  be  very  particular  and  to  make  no  re- 
mark about  Mr.  Jenkins'  nose."  Gathered  about  the 
table,  everything  was  going  well ;  the  child  peeped 
about,  looked  rather  puzzled,  and  at  last  startled  the 
tabic:  "Ma,  why  did  you  tell  me  to  say  nothing 
about  Mr.  Jenkins'  nose?     He  hasn't  got  any  !  " 

He  lived  "way  lack  inter  York  State,"  and  said 
he  had  never  seen  a  locomotive  before.  At  every 
station  he  noticed  how  the  brakeman  put  on  the 
brake,  and  he  itched  to  have  something  to  do  with 
the  "darned  thing  that  went  without  any  horses." 
He  finally  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  then  he 
stepped  out  on  the  platform  and  asked  : 

Haj .  t>os5.  how  much'll  ycr  charge  ter  let  a  feller 
wind  up  that  thing  for  a  little  while  ?  " 

The  brakeman,  wanting  to  have  some  sport,  told 
him  that  the  usual  charge  was  a  dollar,  but  that  he 
could  take  a  hack  at  it  for  fifty  cents. 

"That's  what  makes  the  lo-com-o-livc  go,  ain't 
it?" 

The  brakeman  said.  "  Certainly,"  and  first  passing 
over  his  half-dollar,  "way  back  inter  York  State"  be- 
gan the  twist.  With  each  turn,  of  course,  the  train 
slackened.  Then  the  brakeman  told  our  friend  to 
kick  the  "dog"  off  if  he  wanted  to  go  faster.  He 
kicked.  Then  he  went  through  the  door  without 
touching  the  knob,  and  his  hands  looked  liked  two 
raw  hams,  He  had  forgotten  to  let  the  brake  go 
when  he  kicked.  As  he  got  up  from  under  the  water- 
cooler  be  remarked : 

"  I  thought  that  the  darned  thing  went  by  steam, 
but  darned  if  I  can  see  where  it  came  from  when  I 
kicked." 

Three  or  four  days  ago  a  gentleman  passing  up 
Griswold  Street  was  halted  by  a  very  courteous,  but 
very  hard-up  tramp,  who  said : 

"  Will  you  give  me  money  enough  to  enable  me  to 
purchase  a  dish  of  fried  oyesters?  " 

' '  Fried  oysters  1  Great  lands !  But  you  are  mighty 
particular  for  a  penniless  man ! "  exclaimed  the  pedes- 
trian. 

"  So  I  am — so  I  am.  I  was  brought  up  that  way, 
sir.  I'm  out  of  money,  hungry  as  a  wolf,  and  want 
fried  oysters  and  their  appropriate  surroundings." 

He  didn't  get  them.  Next  day  he  was  encoun- 
tered on  the  post-office  steps,  looking  more  hungry 
than  the  day  before,  and  the  gentleman  inquired : 

"  Have  you  concluded  to  come  down  to  beef  and 
potatoes  yet?" 

"No,  sir;  I  still  slick  for  fried  oysters,"  was  the 
reply. 

At  dark  that  night  the  high-toned  tramp  encoun- 
tered the  same  man  in  a  grocery  on  Woodward  Ave- 
nue, and  without  waiting  to  be  questioned  he  began  ; 

' '  I  still  call  for  fried  oysters. " 

"And  you  haven't  got  'em  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

' '  And  you  are  about  as  near  starved  as  you  want 
to  be?" 

"  Nearer,  sir.  In  fact,  I  am  about  to  die !  I  was 
born  a  gentleman,  I'm  naturally  high-toned,  and  I 
want  to  die  decently.  We  will  skip  over  the  subject  of 
fried  oysters,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  lend  me  a  pair  of  red 
woolen  mittens  and  a  cigar-holder,  to  aid  my  corpse 
in  making  a  decent  appearance  before  the  coroner 
and  reporters." 

The  crowd  contributed  thirty  cents  to  buy  him  the 
fried  oysters. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

He  was  rather  an  uncouth  looking  individual,  and 
as  he  sauntered  into  the  store  the  crowd  sitting  on 
the  barrels  winked  at  each  other,  and  made  remarks 
about  his  person. 

"Where  did  it  come  from?"  asked  one,  pointing 
at  him. 

"Somebody  left  the  door  open,  and  it  blew  in," 
said  another. 

"  I  don't  think  it's  alive,"  said  a  third. 

"  Touch  it  and  see,"  suggested  a  fourth. 

"Yes,  it's  a  man — see  it  move?"  queried  the  first. 

All  hands  laughed  boisterously. 

"  I'm  a  poor  man,  and  I  don't  want  to  have  any 
trouble  with  anybody.  I'm  a  Christian,  and  I  don't 
believe  in  turmoil  and  strife,  and  can't  participate  in 
it.  I  pray  you,  worldly  minded  people,  that  you 
will  permit  me  to. depart  in  peace,"  said  the  new  ar- 
rival. 

One  of  the  crowd,  more  daring  than  the  rest,  ham- 
mered the  man's  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  and  another 
dabbed  his  nose  full  of  molasses  from  a  barrel  stand- 
ing by. 

Then  the  poor  Christian  took  a  small  volume  from 
his  pocket,  and  began  reading  the  Scriptures  in  a 
drawling,  sing-song  tone. 

While  he  was  engaged  at  this,  the  crowd  played  all 
sorts  of  tricks  on  him. 

One  put  some  eggs  in  his  pocket,  and  another 
mashed  them. 

Then  the  biggest  man  in  the  house  poured  some 
oil  on  his  hat  and  lighted  it. 

Then  the  clerk  hit  him  under  the  nose  with  a  cod- 
fish. 

Then  that  man  quietly  put  the  little  volume  into  his 
coat-tail  pocket,  and  the  clerk  went  head  first  into  the 
molasses  barrel.  When  the  "biggest  rnan  in  the  house 
picked  himself  from  under  the  counter,  it  was  next  to 
an  impossibility  to  guess  where  his  nose  left  off  and 
where  the  codfish  began.  No.  i  made  work  for. the 
glazier  as  he  hit  a  ventilator  in  the  window.  No.  2 
hatched  out  half  a  barrel  of  eggs,  and  No.  3  got  up 
on  the  pie  shelf  and  stayed  there.  As  No.  4  walked 
out  of  the  door  on  his  back,  he  wondered  how  much 
it  would  cost  to  make  him  as  good  as  new,  and  the 
poor  Christian  man  remarked : 

"The  next  time  you  folks  pick  me  up  for  a  slouch, 
look  out  you  ain't  in  the  wrong  pew.  Good  day,  fel- 
lers." 

The  clerk  is  waiting  for  them  to  come  round  and 
settle  for  the  damage  done,  but  they  must  have  for- 
gotten where  the  place  is,  as  they  pass  right  by  with- 
out looking  in,  and  their  bills  remain  unpaid. 


QALEDONIA    MINING    COMPANY. 

^-'      Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
■  mix    Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill  Mining  Dis- 
trict, Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  ihe  ?8ih  day  of  February,  1878,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  -■-•)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
ihe  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  ihe 
.    414  California    Street,  San   Knmcisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  4th  day  of  April,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  an 
tiscd  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and.  unless  payment  i^  made 
before,  will  be  sold  On  WEDNESDAY,  the  twenty- fourth 
day  of  April,  1S78,  to  pay  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  COStS  Of  advertising  and  expenses  Of  Sale.  By  order  ■  •( 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

K.  WEG1  MK.  Secretary. 

Office,  414  California  Street,  San  Fran*  iscO,  I  &1 


(T/ERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

**-^  COMPANY1.— Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  sixth  day  of  March,  1878,  an  assess- 
meal  (No.  53)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  47,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery" 
Street,  San  Francisco,  i  alifornia. 

An>  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 

on  Tuesday,  the  ninth  day  of  April,  1S7S,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  1878,  10  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
SL'-smcnt,  together  with  COStS  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  W.    W.    STETSON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  47.  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


TDED  CLOUD  CONSOLIDATED  Ml.X- 
**H>  Company, 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Itodic  Mining  District, 
Mono  County,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  1)  of  Thirty  (30)  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Rocm  No.  58,  Nevada  Block,  notthwesi  corner 
Pine  and  Montgomery  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is 
made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the  sixteenth  day 
of  May,  1S78.  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

JOEL  F.  LIOHTN'ER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  58,  Nevada  Block,  northwest  corner 
Pine  and  Montgomery  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California. 


SEEDSMAN, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vegetabi.3,  Flower, 
Fruit,  and  Tree  Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees, 

435  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 


D 


IEBOLD  SAFE  AXD  LOCK  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED 


FiRE    AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 

SAFES. 

[Contractor  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Company,] 

A  large  assortment  of  these  Safes  constantly  on  hand. 
Safes  of  other  manufacture  taken  in  exchange.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices  to  BRYANT  &  TAYLOR, 

^i2  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


cyONN    T.    LITTLE, 

DISCOUNT    BROKER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT, 

And   Dealer  in   United    States,   State,   City,  and  County 
Bonds,  ('•as,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 

41;  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


J 


OHN  DANIEL, 


IMPORTER    AXD    DEALER    IN 


ITALIAN     AXD     SCOTCH     GRAXITE 
MONUM  ENTS. 


All  styles  Marble  Mantels  and  Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


$400,000 

To  loan  on  City  and  Country  Real  Estate. 


$250,000 

To  loan  on  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities 


WAREROOMS: 

No.  421    Pine    Street,    between    Montgomery   and 

Ksarny,  San  Francisco. 


CXOS.  L.  HOWELL^ 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 
624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco' 

T,T/    IV.  DODGE  &>   CO., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  comer  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


R.  P.  &  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 

A  TTORNEYS-AT-LAW, 

Nos.  a,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Building, 

Montgomery'  Street,  N.  E.  corner  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
(P.  O.  Box  707.) 


MERCANTILE    PAPER 

Discounted,  and  Money  loaned  upon  all  kinds  of  Collateral. 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE, 

413  Montgomery  Street. 


/ 


M PORTA  NT! 


DR.  MI  NTIE  WOULD  ANNOUNCE  TO  HIS  MANY 
friends  and  patients  that  he  may  be  consulted  upon  ami  will 
treat  all  chronic  disease  of  every  kind  and  rharaclcr(  those  of  a 
delicate  nature,  together  with  those  pronounced  incurable  ; 
and  hereby  invites  all  those  suffering  to  call  and  talk  with  him. 
It  costs  nothing  to  consult,  and  it  may  result  in  your  rei  v 
cry-.      I>r.  Mintic's   Large   Hospital   Experience  in  Philadel- 

fihia  as  Resident  Surgeon  peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  success- 
ul  treatment  of  intricate  and  complicated  troubles,  and  he 
guarantees  to  cure  every  case  he  undertakes.  The  Doctor 
is  also  sole  agent  for  the  celebrated 

SIR   ASTLEY   COOPER'S 

VITAL    RESTORATIVE! 

The  Great  English  Remedy  for  Nervous  Debility  and  Pre- 
mature Decline  of  Physical  Force. 

THE  VITAL  RESTORATIVE 
Will  positively  cure,  thoroughly  and  permanently(  any  case 
of  Exhausted  Vitality,  or  Nervous  Debility,  either  acute  or 
of  long  standing.  The  Vital  Restorative  is  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific prescription,  is  not  a  quack  nostrum,  hence  perfectlysafe 
to  take ;  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  supplies  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal column  and  sympathetic  systems  of  nerves  new  force 
purifies  and  enriches  the  blood,  rejuvenating  and  reinvigor- 
ating  both  mind  and  body.  Thousands,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  can  testify  to  the  gieat  restorative  properties  of 
this  really  great  medicine. 

Price,  $3  per  bottle,  or  four  times  the  quantity  for  $10. 
Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  or  C.  0.  D. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Among  those  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  city  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  A.  E.  Mintie,  M.  D., 
whose  offices  are  at  No.  11  Kearny  street,  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  diploma  from  the  Lying-in  Charity 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia  for  the  treatment  of  female  diseases, 
and  was  Resident  Surgeon  of  the  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  His  great  skill  as  a  physician  has  always 
been  recognized,  and  during  his  practice  in  this  city  he  has 
effected  numerous  cures  of  a  remarkable  character,  so  that 
his  reputation  in  the  profession  has  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  Every  case  which  he  undertakes  to  treat  being 
intimately  known  to  him,  he  is  enabled  at  once  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies,  relieve  his  patrons,  and  secure  their  recov- 
ery.—S.  F.  Post,  Nov.  3,  1877. 

Office  hours,'io  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.;  evenings,  6  to  8 ;  Sun- 
days, 10  a.  m.  to  1  P.  M.  only.  CONSULTATION  FREE. 
Thorough  examination  and  advice,  including  analysis  of  the 
urine,  $5.  Address  all  communications  (which  are  strictly 
confidential)  to  A.  E.  MINTIE,   M.  D., 

(Graduate  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  Resi- 
dent Surgeon  Orthopedic  Hospital),  No.  11  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco   Cal. 


pVBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR, 

WILLIAM  DOOLAX, 

Office  No.  12  Nevada  Block. 


THE  GREATEST  KIDNEY  AXD  BLADDER 

MEDICINE   IN*  THE  WORLD, 

NEPHRETICUMI 

For  Inflammation  of  Kidneys,  Bladder,  Pain  in  the  Back, 
Diabetes,  Bright  "s  Disease,  etc,  etc.  Try  it !  One  bottle 
will  convince  you  of  its  great  merit.  Ask  your  druggist  forit 
and  take  no  other.  Everybody  who  uses  it  recommends  it. 
Price,  $1  25p  er  bottle. 


^4/^rW^ 


rw&6&a</ci& 


Q7an  Q/lanccfao,    m?a€. 


Foundry,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.     Warehouse,  London,  Eng. 

Australian  Branches,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
American  Branches,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  San  Francisco' 

MILLER  &  RICHARD, 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

EXTRA- HARD  METAL 
SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND  PEERLESS 

PRESSES. 

No.  5=9  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD— 

*3  NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Monday,  October  22d,  1867,  Passenger  Trains 
will  leave  San  Francisco  from  the  Passenger  Depot  on 
Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as  follows: 

R  3D  A.M.t  Daily,  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy, 

U  V>  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad, 

and  all  way  stations,  making  Stage  connections  at  San 
Mateo  for  Half  Moon  Bay  and  Pescadero  ;  at  Redwood  for 
Woodside,  Searsville,  and  Pescadero ;  at  San  Jose  for  Los 
Gatos  and  Lexington;  at  Gilroy  for  Los  Banos  and  Fire- 
baugh's ;  at  Sargent's  for  San  Juan  and  Natividad ;  at  Sole- 
dad  for  Paraiso  Springs,  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Buenaventura,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

At  PAJARO  connects  with  the  SANTA  CRUZ  R.  R. 
for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz. 


t  t  2%  -A-   M.,  Daily,  for  Menlo  Park 


and  Way  Stations. 


JO  C  P-   M.,  Daily,   Sundays  excepted, 
•      J     for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  and  Way  Stations. 

yt  sjft  P.   M.,   Daily,  for  San   Jose  and 

/t-'t{J    Way  Stations. 

A    j,-)  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Menlo  Park  and 

"■J"     Way  Stations. 

EXTRA  TRAIN  ON  SUNDAYS  DISCONTINUED. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of  the 
road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  C.  P-  R.  R.  via  OAKLAND, 
leaving  San  Francisco,  via  Ferry  Landing,  Market  Street, 
at  4  P.  M.,  daily,  and  making  close  connection  at  Goshen  for 
Sumner,  Mojave,  Los  Angeles,  Wilmington,  Anaheim,  Col- 
ton,  and  Colorado  River. 


l\TORTH    PACIFIC    COAST    RAIL- 
1 V  ROAD. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Monday  Nov.  5th,  1877,  the  new,   swift,  and 
elegantly  appointed  steamer. 

SAN  RAFAEL, 
Will  run  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Quentin  (connect- 
ting  with  trains  at  latter  place),  as  follows : 
WEEK  DAYS. 
Leave  San  Francisco,  via  San 
Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 
*io.oo  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  M. 
for  San  Quentin,  San  Ra- 
fael, and  Junction. 
2.00  p.   iff.  for   San  Quentin 
and  San  Rafael. 
■*The  10.00  A.  m.  boat  connects  with  through  trains  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  intermediate  stations,  and  runs  DAILY. 
Stage  leaves  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Monday 
for  Fort  Ross,  Timber  Cove,  Salt  Point,  Fisk's  Mills,  Stew- 
art's  Point,    Gualala,    Fish   Rock,    Point    Arena,    Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarra  Ridge,  and  Mendocino  City. 
SUNDAYS, 


Leave   San  Rafael,  via  San 
Quentin  Ferry, 


8.00  a.  m.,  12. 20  p.  m.,  and 
3.05  p.  M.  for  San   Fran- 


Leave  San  Rafael,   via  San 
Quentin  Ferry, 


Leave  San  Francisco  via  San 

Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 
*io.co  a.  M.  and  4.30  p.  M.  for 

San  Quentin,  San  Rafael, 

and  Junction. 

*This  is  an  excursion  train  as  far  as  Olema,  and  beyond 
a  regular  train  to  Duncan  Mills. 

DEPARTURES  via  SAUCELITO  FERRY,  DAVIS  ST. 


.00  a.  m.  and  3.05  p.  M.  for 
San  Francisco. 


Leave  San  Rafael  week  day 
7.00  a.  M.  for  San  Francis- 
co. Sundays,  4.15  P.  M.  for 
San  Rafael. 


Leave  San  Francisco  week 
days  5.00  p.  m.  for  all  points 
between  Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael.  Sundays,  10.00  A. 
M.  for  all  points  along  line 
of  road. 


THREE-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Tickets  from  San   Francisco,  via  San  Quentin  Ferry,  to 
Duncan  Mills  and  return,  good  from  Saturday  till  Monday, 
Fare  $5. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
The  10.00  a.  m.  boat,  via  either  San  Quentin  or  Saucelito 
Ferry,  connects  with  Excursion  Train  for  Olema. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


S 


AN  FRANCISCO  AND 

NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 


3.00 


Commencing  Sunday,  December  2,  1877,  and  until  further 
notice  Trains  and  Boats  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

Ticket  Office,  Washington  Street  Wharf. 

P.  M.t  DAILY,  Sundays  included, 

steamer  "James  M.  Donahue"  (Washington 
Street  Wharf ),  connecting  with  Mail  and  Express  Train  at 
Donahue  for  Petaluma,  banta  Rosa,  HeaJdsburg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  way  stations  ;  making  stage  connections  at  Lake- 
ville  for  Sonoma  daily;  at  Cloverdale  for  Ukiah  daily,  for 
Lakeport  daily  (except  Sunday),  and  for  Mendocino  City  on 
Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays  only. 

S5T  Connections  made  at  Fulton  on  following  morning 
with  Fulton  and  Guerneville  R,  R.,  for  Korbel's,  Guerne- 
ville,  and  the  Redwoods. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  10.35  A-  M-) 

Freight  received  from  7  a.  m.  to  2.30  p.  M.  daily  (except 
Sunday). 

Arthur  Hughes,  Gen.  Manager.  A.  A.  Bean,  Sup't. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


S 


AUCELITO  FERRY. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

On  and  after  Nov.   5th,   1877,   a  swift  and  commodious 
Steamer  will  leave  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m. — R.  R.; 
10.45  a*  m-  >  *3-3°  P-  m- •  5-oo  P-  m- — R*  R- 

Saucelito — 8100  a.  m. — R.   R. ;  9.30  a.  ra. ;  1  p.  m.  ;  4.15 
p.  m.— R.  R. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — 10  a.  m. — R.  R. ;  12  m. ;  2  p.  m . ;  4.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito— 9  and  11  a.  m. :  1  and  3  p.  m. ;  5.20  p.  m. — 
R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  MORNING  an  extra  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7  a.  m. 

*  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


JJR.  G.  J.  VAN  VLACK, 

4  EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Baldwin. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


C 


OMMENCING  FRIDA  Y,  MARCH  i, 

1878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 
WILL  LEAVE  SAN  FRANCISCO: 


Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

7  qq   A.    M,    DAILY,    VALLEJO 

/  '  Steamer  (from    Market   Street  Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  and  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  excepted  for  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  only  this  train  will  run  to  Williams'. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.10  p.  M.] 

S?  qq  A.  M.,  DAILY,   A  TLANTIC 

Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 
mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  p.  m 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5.35  p  m.j 


3- 


qq  P.  M.,   DAILY,   SAN  JOSE 

•  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  m.] 

P.  M.,  DAILY,  EXPRESS 


4.00 


Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  and 
Sacramento,  Merced,  Visnlia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Sinta  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
"  Santa  Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ton,  and  Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers). Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jese 
at  6.55  p.  m.,  and  at  Sacramento  with  passenger  train,  leav- 
ing at  10.45  p-  M-i  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia.  Sleeping 
cars  between  Oakland  and  Carson. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  M-] 

./  nn  P.  M,  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

^£  •  C/  L/  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
land, and  Williams'.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  n.io  a.  m.] 

I  nn  p-  M->  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

£J-**JKJ  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf )  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  a.  m.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  S.00  p.  M.] 

1    in   p-    M->    DAILY,    THROUGH 

<-f-  'J)  C'  xhird  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  a.  M.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.] 


FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 


FROM 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To 
Oakland. 
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p  6.00 

*  10.30  P.  m.,  Sundays  only  to  Alameda. 
To  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  A.  M-, 
p.  M. 
To  San  Jose,  daily,  to- 30  a.  m.,  3.00,  4.00  P.  M. 


TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

IP 

a 

rt"3 

> 

a  tj 
1  0 

£3.3 
P 

0 

3 

3^ 

y  0 

From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 

A  8.00 

10.00 

p  3.00 

4- 3s 

5-3° 

A  7-3° 
8.30 
9-  3o 
10.30 
11.30 
P  1. 00 
4.00 
5-oo 

A*6.25 

7.00 

8.03 

9.00 
10.03 

11-03 

12.00 

p  1. 00 

3-00 

*3-20 

4.00 
5-oo 
6.03 

I  O  .  CO 

At6.45 
7-55 
11. 15 
tix-45 
p  3.40 

At  7. 08 
8-15 

"■35 
ti2.oS 
p  4.03 

t-t-45 

A  6.4O 
7.40 
8.40 
9.40 
IO.4O 
II.40 
PI2.4O 
I.25 
2.40 
4.40 
5.40 
6.4O 
7-50 
9.OO 
IO.IO 

A  6.50 
7.20 
7-5o 
8.25 
8.50 
9.20 
9.50 
10.20 
10.50 
11.20 
n-50 
P12.20 
12.50 
1. 10 
1.50 

P   2.50 
3.20 
3-50 
4.20 
4-50 
5-20 
5-5« 
6.25 
6.50 
8.CO 
9.IO 
IO.  20 

Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 

t Change  cars 
at  East 
Oakland. 

a  6.30 

A  5.40 

A*5.oo 
*5-40 

P*7.20 

-8 .  30 

)     Daily     { 

A5.IO 

5;5° 

A  5 .  20 
6.00 

)  exce 

pt'd.  1 

From  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,  io.oo,  11.00  a.  m. 
6.00  F.  M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8.10  A.  M. 

'  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
a — Morning.        P. — Afternoon. 


THE  CREEK  FERRY  BOAT  WILL  RUN  DAILY 

AS  FOLLOWS: 
From  San  Francisco — 7.15  and  9.45  a.  m.j  12.15,  2.25, 

and  4.10  p.  m. 

From    Oakland^ — 8.15  and  10.45  A-  "•■  "Si  3-T5i  and 

5.00  p.  M. 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Anderson  it  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street. 

A,  N    TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


CRENCH  SAVINGS 
1  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

411  Bi'sn  Street,  above  Kearney,  San  Francisco. 
G.  MAHE,  Director. 


li/fASONIC  SAVINGS 
1VJ-  AND  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.   H.  CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


THE   CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY. 


JUNCTION  OF  MARKET,  POWELL 

^/  and  Eddy  Streets.  Ordinary  and  Term  Deposits  re- 
ceived, and  Loans  made  on  real  estate  security.  Remit- 
tances may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or  by  checks  on 
reliable  parties,  payable  here ;  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bank  commences  only  with  the  receipt  of  the  coin.  No 
charge  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 


ODD  FELLOWS1  SAVINGS  BANK 


QFF/CE,  ODD  FELLOWS'  HALL, 323 

Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Deposits  re- 
ceived in  sums  of  one  dollar  and  upward.  Remittances 
from  the  country-  may  be  sent  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Cos 
Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house,  but  the  Bank 
will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery.  The  signature 
of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first  deposit. 

MARTIN  HELLER,  President. 
James  Benson,  Secretary. 
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ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND,  ASTORIA,  Oregon,  LOS  ANGELES, 
SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ,  SAN  DIEGO, 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern  and  Southern 
Coast  ports,  as  follows : 
Route 

No.  2— Monterey Every  Monday,  at  4  p.  M 

No.  3 — Monterey Every  Saturday,  at  9  a.  m 

No.  5 — Orizaba Monday,  March'n,  at  10  A,  M 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles Saturday,  March  16,  at  10  a.  m 

No.  5 — Orizaba Thursday,  March  21,  at  10  a.  m 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles Tuesday,  March  26,  at  10  a.  m 

No.  5 — Orizaba Sunday,  March  31,  at  10  a.  m 

For  movement  of  Freight  Boats,  see  Alta  or  Guide. 

PORTS  AT  WHICH  ABOVE  STEAMERS  CALL. 

Route  No.  1 — Embraces  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  direct, 
taking  freight  and  passengers  for  Astoria.  Receives  freight 
every  day,   Sundays  excepted. 

Route  No.  2 — Embraces  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
Little  River  (Mendocino),  in  Mendocino  County. 

Route  No.  3 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, steamer  leaves  Santa  Cruz  Sunday  evening,  and 
arrives  at  San  Francisco  Monday,  6  A.  m. 

Route  No.  5 — Embraces  San  Simeon,  Port  Harford  San- 
ta Barbara,  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro,  Ana- 
heim, and  San  Diego- 
Route  No.  7— Embraces  Port  Harford,  Gaviota,  Santa 
Barbara,  San  Buenaventura  (Hueneme  wharf),  Santa  Mon- 
ica, Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro,  Anaheim,  and  San  Diego, 
calling  atCayucas  on  return  trip. 

Freight  for  ports  in  Monterey  Bay  and  Oregon  received 
at  Broadway  wharf  every  day.  Freights  for  other  ports  re- 
ceived for  two  days  previous  to  day  of  sailing. 

Where  steamers  are  advertised  to  call  for  passengers  only 
they  also  take  express  matter  and  green  fruit. 

Port  Harford  is  the  landing  place  for  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  Guadalupe,  Lompoc,  etc. 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  the  principal  places  in  the 
State ;  also  to  Arizona,  by  the  cheapest  and  best  routes. 
Stages  and  railroads  make  close  connections  with  steamers 
for  all  the  principal  places  in  the  interior. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  tickets,  call  at  the 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St., 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Fra:.cisco. 
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ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


First-class   steamers   with   unequaled   accommodations    for 

passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
Feb.  1 8th,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C,    PUGET   SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,   Oregon,  on  the  loth, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,   BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 
Corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 


C. 


H.    STREET, 


BOOK,   JOB,   AND  GENERAL 
PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Street, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery'  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as 

Cards,  Circulars, 

Bill  Heads,  Envelopes, 

Receipts,  Hand  Bills, 

Letter  Heads,  Notes, 
Orders  of  Dancing, 

Concert  Programmes, 
Bills  of  Lading, 

Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc. 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


R 


EMOVED. 


WILLIAM  PATTOiV,  ARCHITECT, 


'  No,  4iiJ£  California  Street. 
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HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Paid  up  Capital $10,000,000  Gold 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000     ' 


DIRECTORS: 
Louis  McLane,  President.     J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-President. 
John  W.  Mackay,     W.  S.  O'Brien,     Jambs  G.  Fair 


Cashier C.  T.  Christensen. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo.  A.  King 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Slakes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
Exchange  at  customary'  usances.  This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  bullion. 


EXCHANGE 
On   the  principal  Cities  throughout  the   United    States, 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


New  York  Bankers.  , 
London  Bankers 


.The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 
. . .  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 


^THE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 
1  (Limited.) 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Office 3  Angel  Court. 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Earnings ijo.ooo 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 

Fred'k  F.  Low,  )  ,r  nn_m 

IGN.    StEINHART,!^^3^"- 

P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Capital $3,000,000 

D.  O.  Mills President. 

William  Alvord Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 


AGENTS  — New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Ban"k  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


TTIBERN1A   SAVINGS 
-tl  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweeney. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Sullivan. 

trustees. 
M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'SuIlivan,        P.  McAran, 
John  Sullivan,  GusL  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue, 

Treasurer Edward  Martin. 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  a.m.  to  3  P.  M. 


CANFRA.\  CISCO  SA  VINGS  UNION, 

*"- ^      532  California  St.,  corner  Webb  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Deposits  j  1st  December,  1S7J $8,544,-38  oy 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund. .      448,233  69 


directors. 

James  de  Fkemery President. 

Albert  Miller Vice-President. 

C.  Adolphe  Low,  Charles  Baum, 

Erwin  J.  Crane,  Washm-'ton  Bartlctt, 

Charles  Pace,  Denis  J.  Oliver, 

Alexander  Campbell,  Senior. 

Lovell  White Cashier. 

John  Archbald Surveyor. 

Henry  C.  Campbell Attorney. 


Receives  deposits  and  loans  money  on  real  estate  security. 
Countr7  remittances  may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or 
by  checks  of  reliable  parties  payable  in  San  Francisco,  but 
the  responsibility  of  this  Savings  Bank  commences  only  with 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  money. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first 
deposit.    "No  charge  is  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

Office  hours,  9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.  Saturday  evenir-TS  from 
6%  to  8. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 

SHEET  MUSIC.  AT 

BANCROFT, 

KNIGHT  &  COS 

MUSIC     STORE,    733    .MARKET    ST. 


GEO.  W.   I'RESCOTT.  IRVING   M.   SCOTT.  H.     i 


CALIFORNIA 


MILITARY    ACADEMY. 


Next  Term  will  Commence  January  2,  1878. 

REV.  DAVID  McCLURE,  Ph.  D..  Principal, 
Oakland.  Cal. 


'THE   BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM, 

A  Preparatory  School  lo  the  University. 


Accommodations  for  boarders  first-class,  but  the  number 
for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limited.  The  terms  of  tuition 
for  day  scholars  will  be  made  very  reasonable,  in  order  that 
the  advantages  of  this  institution  may  be  extended  lo  as 
many  as  potable.     For  circulars,  address, 

JOHN"  F.  BURR1S,  Principal, 

Berkeley,  California. 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


AND   CADET  SCHOOL. 


Next  quarter  will  commence  March  r3,  ,1878. 
For  circulars,  a  ! 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 

| No.  24  Poet  Street, 

SAX  rSA"CISCO,  CAL. 
Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute  Send  for  circular. 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE,  .;  DUPONT  STREET, 
TTOMCEOPATHIC   FREE    DISPEN- 

■*-*■      SARY  TO  THE  POOR—™  Bagley  Place,  next 

t     1 1,  [iimam  Baths,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 


M  U  LLER'S 

OPTOMETER! 


!J  The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 


OPTICIAN  I     135  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

Near  Bush,  opposite  the    Occidental 
Hotel 


J    C.    MERRILL   £-    CO., 
SHIPPING 

—  AND  — 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  the 
SANDWICH    ISLANDS    AND    OREGON    PACKET 

LINES. 
204  and  206  California  St.        -        .         San  Francisco. 


rp    J.  PETTIT  &■  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

52S  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SIS  FILisriSMi 


UNION    IRON   WORKS 

(  Founded  1849.)      Post  Office  Box  2128. 

OOR.    FIRST    AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

S A  N    F  R A  NCISCO 


■ 
I 

An-  (  01 ■ 

Rocl    !■ 

Portal  le  I  ngincs, 

nd  Portable  Boilers 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


,:   I   , 

Direct-acting  Pumping  and  Hoisting  Engil 

Unrig  ■   1  ngines, 

Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery, 
Blake's  Rock  Breakers, 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps, 

Chlorodi/ing  Furnaces, 
1  '    Pumps, 

Stem.    I  .. 

All   manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  desk; 
"orkni.in-.hip,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastci  n 
manufacturers. 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 


Steinway  &  Sons. 

GRAND    AVERAGE 
95   1-2 

OUT    OF    A    POSSIBLE 
96. 


CAUTION.  One  New  York  Piano- maker  having  not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
but  UsodishonesUy  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
agcof  95  out  of  a  possible  96,  the  Examining  Judges  flatly 
contradicted  him,  and  certify  thai  be  reached  an  aveageof 
ly,  ranking  but  third  on  Square  and  fourth  on 
Parlor  Grands. 

Every  Steinway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 
Agent,  105  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


'THE  STATE  INVESTMENT 

—  AND  — 

INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS  8450,000 


Principal  Office,  318  and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


officers: 
A.  J.  BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD   IVERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CAL' A, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.   I.ATON,  Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA    FARMERS 

M  U  T  U  A  L 

FIRE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


c 


ASH  CAPITAL $200,000 

ASSETS 335,244 


Thomas  Flint President. 

I.  G.  Gardner Vice-President. 

W.  E.  Wevgant Cashier. 

Fesd.  K.  Ri'le Secretary. 

Principal  Office,  38  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  Office,  37  Fourth  Street,  Sacramento. 


R.   J.   TRUMBULL, 


CHAS.    W.    LEEHE. 


R.J.TRUMBULL&CO 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     BULBS,     TREES, 

SHRUBS,    PLANTS,    ETC. 
419  and  421  Sansome  St.       ....     San  Francisco. 


NURSERY: 

Corker  H  and  Center  Sts.,    -    -    - 


^RUPTURE 


********* 

8ST  IF  RUPTURED  send  at 
once  for  Dr.  Pierce's  NEW  Illus- 
trated Book.     Address, 

MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
CO. ,  609  Sacramen to  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


*   *   *   C    U    R   E   D 


J    M.  WALKER.  JENNINGS  S.  COX.  ALEX. 

J.  M.  WALKER   &   CO. 

<?TOCK  BROKERS,   N.   W.   CORNER 
v-^      Montgomery  and  Pine  Streets. 


BUY  YOUR 


^AREROOMS,   N. 


CORNER 


KEARNY  AND  SUITER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND    OF 

Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one- 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  EOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING    OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
done  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.   J.    PAILLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House,  680  Broadway.  New  York. 


ONWARD  — STIFF. 


THE  LEADING  STYLE  OF  THE  SEASON,  TO  BE 
HAD   AT 

C.  HERRMANN, 

402    KEARNY   AND    910    MARKET. 


CENERAL   SEWING    MACHINE 

AGENCY. 
ALL    WHO    WANT  SEWING   MA- 

chines,    of  any   manufacture,    will   save   money   by 
buying  from 

SAMUEL    HILL, 

Dealer  in  Sewing  Machines  and  Oil  Stoves, 

19  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

Established  on  the  Pacific  Coast  fifteen  years. 


Q    F.   WILLEY  6-  CO., 

IMPORTERS   AND   MANUFACTURERS   OF 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 
BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.   D.   ROGERS.  Philadelphia, 

C.  S.  CAFFREY,  Camden,  N.  J., 
WOOD  BROTHERS.   New  York, 

II.  KILLAM  &  CO.,  New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


AL30,   AGENTS    FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  S;  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robe.,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 


SHIRTS  AT 


MARBLEIZED 

IRON  MANTELS 

ENAMELED     GRATES. 


The  perfection  which  the  manufacture  of  Mnrblei/ed 
Iron  M&ntels  lias  attained  brings  them  in  direct  competition 
with  the  best  qualities  of  dale  for  .ill  purposes  where  mantels 
are  used,  and  they  arc  in  a  great  measure  taking  the  place 
of  marble.  The  soft  rich  color  in  which  these  mantels  are 
Jmished  renders  them  a  much  in. .re  agreeable  article  of  fur- 
niture to  a  room  than  the  cold,  repulsive  looking  marble 
slab,  and  colors  may  be  selected  to  harmonize  with  i lie  fur- 
niture. In  Elegance  of  Design,  Quality  op  Finish, 
and  Durability  op  Polish,  they  are  even  way  superior 
to  slate  or  marble.  In  j>oini  of  economy,  also,  they  C  fit 
very  much  less,  are  stronger,  and  certainly  far  more  durable 
than  cither. 

The  Largest  Stock  and  Greatest  Variety  on  the  I'a  ific 
Coast.         For  sale  by 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  ft  CO., 

NOS.  no,  112,  114,  1 1 S,  cv  120  BATTERA  Si. 


REDINGTON'S 
FLAVORING    EXTRACTS 


A 


RE    THE    PERFECTLY   PURE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH    FRUITS 


Prepared  with  great  care.  They  are  put  up  in  SUperioi 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twicb  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts. 

Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  arc  nearly  so 
cheap. 

Wherever  tested  on  tiieik  merits,  they  have  lieen 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  are  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRA)    rS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind,  and  arc 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 


REDINGTON    &    CO. 


SAN  FRANCISI  1  1,  1   M. 


EST  ARRIVED,    EX   COY.    GOOD- 

id  Enos  Soulc,  a  full  supply  of  the  old  favorite 


f 

DOWNER 
KEROSENE  OIL. 


Four  Explosions  y.i  cue  week  from  usins  the  water-white" 

so-called  high-test  Safely   Oils  should  WARN    ALL  to  U66 

DOWNER    KEROSENE. 

For  sale  by  the  Grocery  and  Oil  Houses  in  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento.  If  your  Grocer  docs  not  have  it,  send  to 
us  and  we  will  see  your  orders  are  filled. 


THE  OIL  HOUSE  OF 

F.    B.  TAYLOR   &    CO., 

315  California- St.,  Rooms  6  and  7. 

Sole  Agents  for  Downer  Kerosene  Oil  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


NICOLL,   THE   TAILOR. 

(branch  of  new  york), 

505    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

18    KEARNY    STREET. 


'4    «? 

o 

i  1 

o      , 

O     " 

'a  ° 
5  I 

I       3 

^M^_  CO 

PANTS,  made  to  order,  Irom $4  00 

SLITS   made  to  order,  from.... 15  00 

OVERCOATS,  made  to  order,  from 15  00 

BLACK  DOESKIN  PANTS,  from 700 

WHITE  VESTS,  from 3  00 

FANCY  VESTS,  from 6  00 

DRESS  COATS,  from 20  00 

Cloth  sold  by  the  yard.     Any  length  cut. 

505  Montgomery  and  18  Kearny  Streets. 

GUNPOWDER. 

rTHE     CALIFORNIA     POWDER 

-*        WORKS,  Manufacturers  of 

CANNON,    SPORTING,    MINING, 

. .  .  .AND 

HERCULES    POWDER, 

314  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Jno.  F.  Lohse Secretary. 

Mills  at  Santa  Cruz.     Post  Office  Box  2036. 

Biiiisn 


VOL.  II.     NO.  12. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    MARCH  jo,   1878. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES, 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Breckinridge  &  Yost,  Brokers,  304  Montgomery  St.] 

San*  Franxisco,  FriJay,  March  29,  1878 — 10  a.  m. 

Skims.                                                   BONDS.  Bid.  Asked. 

—  California  State  Bonds 105  106 

—  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Bonds,  6s,  1858 105  106 

—  San  Francesco  City  and  County  Bonds,  7s 107  108 

—  Montgomery  Avenue  Bonds —  85 

—  Dupont  Street  Bonds —  88 

—  Sacramento  City  Bonds 26  e8 

—  Sacramento  County-  Bonds,  6s 95  — 

—  Stockton  City  Bonds,  8s 90  95 

—  Marysville  City  Bonds 90  95 

—  Yuba  County  Bonds,  8s 95  100 

—  Santa  Clara  County  Bonds,  7s 104  106 

—  San  Mateo  County  Bonds,  7s 102  104 

—  Oakland  City  Bonds,  8s ", 108  1 10 

—  Butte  County  Bonds,  10s,  i860 90  — 

BANK  STOCKS, 

—  Bank  of  California. 90  91 

—  Pacific  Bank no  112 

—  First  National  Bank 90  91 

—  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co 78  80 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

—  Union  Insurance  Company 115  116 

—  Firemen's  Fund  Insurance  Company 100  105 

—  California  Insurance  Company no  115 

—  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company 75  80 

—  Commercial  Insurance  Company yo  95 

—  State  Investment  and  Insurance  Company no  112 

CITY  RAILROAD  STOCKS. 

—  Omnibus  Railroad —  25 

—  North  Beach  and  Mission 68^  70 

—  Sutter  Street —  18% 

—  Central 65  70 

—  Front  Street  Railroad 20  — 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

•  —  Central  Pacific  Railroad 85  — 

—  Nevada  N.  G.  Railroad  Bonds —  92 

—  San  Francisco  Gaslight  Company 99^2  100 

—  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 93  94 

—  Giant  Powder  Company 157  160 

—  Legal  Tenders 99  — 

—  Merchants'  Exchange .       —  60 

—  Silver 97M  — 

—  Trade  Dollars —  97^ 


Governor  Irwin  has  commissioned  Mr.  L.  Kaplan  to  ad- 
minister the  new  registry  law.  This  is  the  law  that  provides 
for  registration  of  voters  in  order  that  the  purity  of  elections 
may  be  preserved.  It  places  into  the  keeping  of  Mr.  L. 
Kaplan  the  electoral  urn.  He  becomes  the  high  priest  to 
keep  clean  the  altar  and  alight  the  fire  that  burns  upon  it. 
He  is  to  guard  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box.  He  is  to  keep 
the  record  containing  the  registered  names  of  those  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  may  exercise  the  privilege  of  the  elective 
franchise.  Hence,  it  becomes  important  to  inquire,  who  is 
Mr.  Kaplan  ?  We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  inform  our 
readers  that  he  is  a  diminitive  sized,  somewhat  loquacious 
Polish  Jew  of  unsavory  political  antecedents,  and  that  lie  is 
not  recognized  by  the  better  class  of  our  Israelitish  fellow- 
citizens  as  entitled  to  this  position.  This  office  of  all  others 
should  have  been  given  to  an  American.  It  never  should 
have  been  given  to  a  foreigner;  and  if  to  a  foreigner,  not  to 
a  Pole;  and  if  to  a  Pole,  not  to  a  Jew;  and  if  to  a  Jew,  not 
to  Louis  Kaplan. 

Two  individuals — one  a  native-born  American  and  the 
other  an  unnaturalized  Irish  adherent  of  Kearney — were  dis- 
cussing the  labor  movement  on  Montgomery  street. 

"I  wish,"  said  the  disgusted  American,  "that  I  was  lo- 
cated where  you  ignorant  blatherskites  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  government." 

"  Oh,  ye  do,  do  ye  ?  "  sarcastically  cried  Pat.  "  Ye  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  the  political  influence  of  the  Micks,  would  ye  ? 
And  what  place  would  you  go  to,  my  fine  boy  ?  Where  is 
that  spot  that  the  Irishman  is  not  first  in  wealth,  first  in 
politics,  and  first  in  patriotic  duty?" 

"  Ireland  ! "  calmly  replied  the  American. 

And  the  son  of  "  the  ould  sod  "  wilted. 


We  are  sorry  to  inform  our  readers  that  Major- General 
E.  J.  Lewis,  Senator  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
armies  of  California,  has  ungenerously  declined  to  purchase 
the  cast-off  military  toggery  of  Major-General  Vernon,  his 
predecessor,  although  the  same  were  offered  at  twenty  per 
cent,  discount,  and  warranted  to  fit.  General  Lewis  has 
formed  the  reckless  determination  to  have  an  entire  new 
uniform.  Such  an  act  indicates  the  tendency  of  the  age  to 
extravagance,  and  suggests  the  necessity  of  sumptuary  laws 
to  check  the  wasteful  profligacy  of  these  luxurious  times. 


OLLA-PODRIDA, 


If  press  prophecies  were  likely  to  be  fulfilled  we  might  an- 
ticipate war  between  England  and  Russia ;  but  when  diplo- 
matists like  Ignatieff  and  others  talk  freely  to  newspaper  cor- 
respondents about  war,  we  are  suspicious  that  it  is  really  in 
the  interest  of  peace.  The  mobilization  of  armies  and  the 
movement  of  fleets  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  indications  of 
peace  as  war, 


A  former  Attorney-General,  feeling  great  sympathy  for 
certain  convicts  in  the  State's  prison,  determined  to  give  the 
matter  of  their  imprisonment  a  careful  personal  examina- 
tion, with  a  view  to  recommending  certain  of  them  to  the 
Executive  clemency.  After  a  long  and  searching  investiga- 
tion, in  which  he  had  patiently  listened  to  the  narratives  of 
six  hundred  prisoners,  he  found  they  were  all  innocent  but 
one.  A  road  agent  who  went  by  the  name  of  "  Cherokee 
Bob"  admitted  that  he  had  robbed  stages  all  over  the  State, 
and  only  expressed  anxiety  to  be  relieved  from  imprisonment 
that  he  might  resume  his  profession.  After  considering  the 
matter,  the  law  agent  of  the  State  determined  to  petition 
Governor  Stanford  to  pardon  "  Cherokee  Bob,"  lest  his  con- 
tinued incarceration  should  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
demoralize  the  other  and  innocent  prisoners  by  his  evil 
association.  It  did  not,  however,  become  necessary,  for  in 
a  short  time  thereafter  "  Cherokee  Bob  "  headed  what  is 
known  as  the  Chillis  break,  and  some  seventy  or  eighty  found 
freedom  to  resume  their  former  pastimes.  This  same  gentle- 
man (we  mean  the  Attorney-General,  and  not  "  Cherokee 
Bob  "),  after  long  years  of  retirement  from  the  filthy  pool  of 
politics,  determined  to  visit  the  Legislature  at  Sacramento 
and  ascertain  the  true  character  of  its  inmates.  He  had 
been  reading  the  San  Francisco  journals,  and  was  informed 
that  they  were  the  most  desperate  and  abandoned  set  of 
legislators  that  had  ever  been  incarcerated  in  the  walls  of  the 
State  capitol.  Some  of  them  were  serving  their  second 
and  third  terms.  One  Senator  from  Tehama  had  been  con- 
victed seven  times,  and  was  now  in  his  fourteenth  year  of 
service.  So  utterly  incorrigible  had  he  become,  and  so 
utterly  indifferent  to  his  .repeated  sentences,  that  in  order  to 
reform  him  the  Governor  made  him  a  Major-General,  and 
uniformed  him  with  stripes  of  bullion  down  the  sides  of  his 
pantaloons,  and  compelled  him  to  wear  a  coat  covered  with 
large  and  conspicuous  brass  buttons.  Nearly  all  the  older 
politicians,  it  is  said,  will,  as  soon  as  discharged,  go  back  to 
their  former  neighborhoods  and  endeavor  by  some  political 
act  to  get  returned,  preferring  the  shame  and  confinement  of 
a  residence  at  Sacramento,  and  the  association  of  other  polit- 
ical confederates,  rather  than  earn  an  honest  living  on  the 
outside.  Old  convicts  who  have,  on  trial,  been  found  inno- 
cent of  enough  ability  to  serve  creditably  in  the  Legislature, 
hang  around  the  lobby  and  make  themselves  useful  to  mem- 
bers by  passing  money  and  things  through  the  doors  to  them 
from  the  outside;  and  even  those  who  have  served  one  or 
more  terms  will  stay  about  the  walls  of  the  capitol  and  en- 
deavor to  become  secretary,  clerk,  sergeant-at-arms,  door- 
keeper, or  fireman,  so  great  is  the  infatuation  and  demorali- 
zation that  attend  political  life.  This  tendency  to  politics 
is  confined  to  the  lover  and  more  desperate  classes  of  soci- 
ety. Of  course,  there  are  conspicuous  instances  where  gen- 
tlemen have  yielded  to  temptation  and  been  sent  to  the 
Legislature;  even  merchants  and  professional  men,  and 
others  who  have  heretofore  led  respectable  and  honorable 
lives,  have,  in  more  than  one  instance,  fallen  victims  to  this 
criminal  temptation.  As  a  rule,  these  unfortunates  are  dis- 
charged thoroughly  reformed  by  one  term  of  incarceration, 
and  after  being  discharged  return  to  private  life  and  become 
good  citizens.  But  the  majority  of  incorrigible  politicians, 
and  those  who  are  most  frequently  detected  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  political  offenses,  are  foreigners  and  shiftless  Ameri 
cans,  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an  early 
education,  or  who  have  been  deprived  in  early  life  of  the  ad- 
vice and  teachings  of  a  pious  mother.  The  arrangements  of 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  chambers  are  very  defective,  no 
mode  having  as  yet  been  devised  to  keep  the  different 
classes  of  politicians  apart.  Young  men  just  entering  upon 
a  political  career,  those  accidentally  elected  to  office,  and 
those  who  are  there  for  a  first  offense,  are  seated  side  by  side 
in  the  same  hall  with  the  most  hardened  offenders.  Honest 
Republicans  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  most  despe- 
rate Democrats.  This  crime  of  politics  is,  in  some  cases, 
hereditary.  Men  of  good  morals  and  of  otherwise  unexcep- 
tionable conduct  are  Democrats  because  their  fathers  were 
Democrats,  and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  incorrigible 
offenders  who  boast  that  they  were  born  Democrats,  have 
always  been  Democrats,  and  intend  to  die  Democrats.  This 
is  the  most  hardened  and  desperate  class  of  politicians  with 
whom  honest  men  have  to  deal.  The  capitol  has  a  very 
good  library,  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  al- 


though some  of  the  members  occasionally  stroll  into  it,  very 
few  of  them  ever  read  a  book.  Of  course,  owing  to  a  want 
of  early  education,  many  of  them  can  not  read,  and  prefer  to 
get  off  by  themselves,  and  play  cards  and  gamble,  and  pass 
their  leisure  hours  in  scenes  of  questionable  recreation.  It 
is  fortunate  that  no  females  are  sent  to  the  institution.  If  a 
change  of  policy  should  occur  in  this  respect,  and  females 
were  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  the  same  class  of  so- 
ciety, there  would  be  a  terrible  condition  of  things,  and  many 
disgraceful  scenes  would  be  enacted  at  the  capital. 
The  inmates,  as  a  rule,  work  less  than  eight  hours  a  day, 
and  some  of  them  shirk  work  altogether.  They  are  well 
clothed.  It  is  observed  that  the  country  members  are 
generally  better  clothed  toward  the  end  of  the  session 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  Hold-over  members 
sometimes  get  very  seedy  between  sessions.  There  is  a 
hospital  attached  to  the  capitol,  or  a  hospital  system,  in 
which  invalided  politicians,  old  political  tramps,  and  broken- 
down  party  bummers  are  provided  for.  Commissioners  to 
examine  banks,  with  a  view  to  breaking  into  them ;  registers 
to  regulate  the  ballot  box,  with  the  purpose  of  stuffing  it ; 
inspectors  to  examine  milk,  that  they  may  have  money  to 
purchase  whisky;  boards  to  control  stock  dealers,  in  order 
that  its  members  may  blackmail  for  points ;  commissioners 
to  control  the  police  and  prevent  the  arrest  of  political  crim- 
inals ;  commissioners  to  fix  fares  and  freights,  so  that  they 
themselves  may  deadhead  over  railroads ;  commissions  to 
fix  rates  of  water  are  provided  for  men  who  never  drink  it ; 
commissioners  are  appointed  to  ascertain  the  value  of  prop- 
erty, on  the  presumption  of  impartiality,  because  they  have 
no  property  of  their  own ;  parks  are  improved,  in  order  that 
lazy  political  bummers  may  sleep  upon  the  benches ;  streets 
are  widened  to  give  employment  to  political  footpads  and 
highwaymen,  who  assess  benefits  to  the  politicians  and 
damages  to  the  unfortunate  property-owners ;  a  free  library 
is  opened,  as  an  eleemosynary  institution  for  a  decayed 
Senator,  and  a  house  of  refuge  for  played-out  politicians. 
The  parallel  between  the  capitol  and  the  State  prison  holds 
good  in  another  particular :  every  Senator  and  member  of 
Assembly  asserts  his  innocence  and  claims  that  he  is  an 
honest  man ;  that  he  has  been'sent  to  Sacramento  against 
his  will ;  has  become  a  candidate  for  office  at  the  desire  of 
numerous  friends;  has  consented  to  run  against  his  own  in- 
clinations ;  has  sacrificed  his  private  business,  with  no  other 
desire  than  to  serve  the  public.  Those  who  are  poorest,  and 
who  never  earn  an  honest  dollar  by  honest  labor  from  one 
year  to  another,  are  loudest  in  their  professions  of  self-sacri- 
fice. Keepers  of  whisky  saloons,  butchers,  carpenters,  shys- 
ter lawyers,  political  paupers  and  adventurers,  uriintel- 
lectual,  propertyless  party-sharps,  who  go  into  public  life 
without  a  dollar,  live  well,  dress  well,  drink  well,  and  retire 
from  a  year  of  legislation  with  money  enough  to  survive  for- 
ever after  upon  their  wits.  Never  a  member  admits  that  he 
has  been  retained,  or  bought,  or  bribed,  or  seduced,  or  po- 
litically raped;  but  his  father-in-law  has  made  him  a  present 
of  ten  or  forty  thousand  dollars,  or  he  has  made  money  in 
stocks,  or  he  has  won  a  prize  in  sorrft  adventurous  lottery, 
or  he  has  been  hit  by  some  lucky  stroke  of  financial  light- 


That  was  a  most  humiliating  spectacle  presented  in  the 
streets  of  San  Jose  on  the  day  of  the  last  election.  An  un- 
naturalized English  shoemaker,  unacquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  government,  not  owning  a  dollar  of  property 
upon  the  continent,  not  an  elector,  with  only  an  eight- 
months'  residence,  rides  through  the  streets  in  an  open 
barouche,  conspicuously  exhibiting  a  hempen  noose,  as  a 
threat  to  American  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their  elective 
privilege.  It  must  have  required  some  moderation  on  the 
part  of  good  citizens  not  to  have  used  that  hempen  cord  in 
assertion  of  their  just  rights. 

The  donation  of  $too,oooby  Judge  S.  C.  Hastings  to  found 
a  law  college  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  Berkeley,  is  one  of  those  graceful  acts  that  demand 
recognition  from  all  persons  who  can  appreciate  generous 
efforts  to  promote  learning,  and  to  advance  the  legal  profes- 
sion to  a  higher  plane  than  it  has  occupied  in  these  later 
days.  We  are  by  such  acts  almost  encouraged  to  hope  that 
the  time  may  again  return  when  the  term  lawyer  will  be 
synonomous  with  that  of  scholar  and  gentl -man. 

It's  a  wise  child  that  compromises  with  its  ov, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


DARKHORSE, 


A  Story  of  Sacramento   Life. 

(CONTINUED   FROM   LAST   NUMBER.] 

"  Who  is  it,  Sin?  n  asked  Mrs.  Grayson.  "  The  young  man 
from  the  grocery?" 

"  No,  no  glocey  man,"  said  Sin,  with  an  accent  of  scorn ; 
"one  tallee  man.  Heap  nice  close.  Wantee  Miss  Gray- 
son." 

"  Wants  me.  Sin,  please  tell  him  I'm  engaged  to  another, 
and  that  his  offer  comes  too  late.'' 

**  Hester,  I  must  repeat  my  request  that  you  shall  not  trust 
so  very  implicitly  to  Sin's  ignorance  of  English  for  amuse- 
ment. It  may  effect  an  awkward  contretemps.  And  please 
don't  keep  one  man,  with  nice  clothes,  waiting  all  day  at  the 
doo»\" 

'•Mother,  I  am  doing  it  of  a  set  purpose.  It's  the  man 
come  to  tune  the  piano.  And.  poor  man,  he  has  to  sit  down 
so  much  in  a  warm  room  that  to  be  left  half  an  hour  or  so  in 
a  cool  hall  must  be  a  real  luxury.  Don't  speak.  I  go."  She 
emerged  into  the  hall,  and  walking  toward  the  door,  thought, 
"  Indeed,  its  not  the  piano  man  ;  it's  the  man  of  the  carriage. 
Dear,  what  a  fragile  floweret,  from  the  delicate  Arab-arch 
of  his  much-polished  boot  to  his  equally  brilliant  hat." 

She  paused  in  front  of  him,  and  looked  up  into  his  white, 
delicate  face  her  request  for  his  announcement.  He  ga2ed 
down  into  her  pretty,  expectant  face  as  serenely  oblivious  of 
any  necessity  for  speaking  as  if  he  were  looking  at  her  pho- 
tograph. She  thought,  "  1  wonder  if  such  a  sweet  little 
mouth,  with  such  a  love  of  a  drooping  moustache,  can  be 
dumb ; "  but  she  had  to  give  in  and  say  : 

"  1  was  told  you  wished  to  see  me,  sir." 

The  gentleman  answered  with  the  very  slightest  inclination 
to  a  drawl :  **  Ah,  I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  the  Chinese 
servant  that  I  wished  to  see  Miss  Grayson." 

i(  I  am  Miss  Grayson." 

"Yes,  really?  The  young  lady  whom  I  wish  to  see  is 
Miss  Hester  Grayson."    - 

"  I  am  Miss  Hester  Grayson,"  she  said,  with  deliberate 
distinctness,  and  continued,  in  her  own  mind,  "  of  Sacra- 
mento City,  California,  only  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
Grayson,  and  if  that  won't  do,  I'll  send  mother  down  for  the 
certificate  of  baptism. ' 

"Ah,  indeed.  Miss  Grayson,  I  am  delighted  to  meet  you, 
upon  my  honor.     May  I  speak  a  word  to  you  .'" 

"  Certainly,"  with  an  air  of  K  if  you  speak  it  here." 

But  the  deliberate  young  man  was  not  an  excitable  opera- 
tor, and  continued  languidly,  as  he  gazed  with  a  dreamy  in- 
terest on  the  closed  parlor  door : 

"  Yecs,  yees  !  a  word  or  two.  I  am  safe — I  am  certain  I 
am  safe  in  promising  you  that  it  will  not  detain  you  more 
than  an  hour  or  two." 

"Merciful  heavens,"  thought  Miss  Grayson,  "these  must 
be  the  '  words,  words,  words '  that  drove  poor  Hamlet  de- 
mented." But  she  was  beaten  again,  and  throwing  open  the 
door,  she  said  : 

"  Walk  in,  please,"  and  added,  in  thought,  "  but  you  shan't 
sit  down  till  you  have  condescended  to  explain  your  busi- 
ness." 

She  drew  back  to  permit  him  to  pass,  but  he  only  bowed, 
motionless  of  shapely  leg,  immobile  of  classic  face,  till  she 
felt  in  her  heart  she  had  either  to  keep  him  bowing  there 
until  the  end  of  time  or  go  in  first;  so  she  went  in.  He 
sauntered  in  after  her  and  across  to  beneath  a  picture. 

*"  Ah,  a  very  clear  and  truthful  line  engraving  of  a  very  fine 
painting.  A  life-boat  going  to  a  wreck  on  the  Goodwin 
Sands.     Have  you  ever  seen  the  original,  Miss  Grayson?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"No!  A  most  powerful  sea-piece.  The  whole  wild  sea 
breaking  itself  and  a  gallant  vessel  to  pieces  on  the  Good- 
win Sands.  The  Sands,  you  will  remember,  are  just  off  the 
historic  '  Downs.*  It  seems  strange  that  they  were  once 
really  a  part  of  the  mainland  of  England.  I  think  they 
should  have  retained  their  first  name  of  Godwin  Sands,  for 
having  been  granted  when  dry  land  to  Earl  Godwin — " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  have  read  the  history  of  England,"  said  Miss 
Grayson,  naively 

"Ah,  Miss  Grayson,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  sincerely  beg 
your  pardon.  In  my  selfish  pleasure  at  seeing  the  counter- 
feit presentment  of  an  old  friend,  I  have  permitted  you  to 
stand.  Pray,  be  seated."  And  he  wheeled  a  heavy  chair 
into  the  very  geographical  centre  of  the  room.  In  sheer  des- 
peration she  flopped  into  it.  He  wheeled  up  another  chair, 
and  sat  down  opposite  her. 

M  Miss  Grayson,  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  formally  pre- 
sented myself  sooner.  My  name  is  Vance,  Eugene  Vance, 
Mr.  Eugene  Vance." 

"  Indeed." 

"  Yes,  Vance.     MissTirayson — " 

"  Now,"  thought  Miss  Grayson,  "  it's  coming.  When  he 
drops  his  elbow  on  to  his  knee  like  that,  and  his  chin  into  his 
hand,  and  his  voice  into  the  solemnly  confidential,  and  looks 
oppressed  with  some  mighty  thought  struggling  for  expres- 
sion, he  means  business  of  some  variety.  It  must  be  getting 
well  on  to  bed  time." 

"  Miss  Grayson,  this  is  a  most  charming  day,  soft,  lam- 
bent, sunshiny,  crisp,  buoyant,  all  that  the  fancy  of  the  wild- 
est of  the  almanac  romancers  could  paint  it" 

"  The  Valley  weather  is  very  pleasant." 

"  Lovely,  lovely,  lovely !  Positively  lovely.  All  that  Sac- 
ramento needs  in  the  world  to  make  it  the  most  charming  of 
cities  are  people  and  houses,  and  streets  and  squares,  and  a 
few  inconsidered  trifles  like  those.  It  has  the  climate  already 
made." 

"You  are  too  generous,"  said  Miss  Grayson,  frigidly. 
"  You  do  Sacramento  more  than  justice.  It  hasn't  as  much 
of  a  climate  even  as  San  Francisco,  though  possibly  more  of 
even  climate.     You  are  from  San  Francisco,  I  infer." 

"From  San  Francisco,  Miss  Grayson.  Arrived  by  last 
night's  train.  But  for  the  unpardonable  lateness  of  the  hour 
I  would  have  sooner  done  myself  the  pleasure  of " 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Vance,  As  you  observed  our  servant  is 
a  China  boy,  and  you  must  attribute  it  to  his  want  of  famil- 
arity  with  the  language,  that  he  was  led  to  believe  vou  want- 
ed to  see  me  on  business." 

"Ah,  Miss  Grayson,  I  must  again  crave  your  pardon.  I 
trespass  upon  your  time.  Miss  Grayson,"  continued  Mr. 
Vance,  as  utterly  unabashed  and  unhurried  as  if  it  were  he 
that  owned  the  house  and  all  that  in  it  was,  and  she  that 


was  seeking  the  audience,  and  drawing  from  the  inner  breast- 
pocket of  an  aesthetically  moulded  coat,  a  neatly  folded  and 
compressed  newspaper,  "  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  that 

valued  and  valuable  journal,  the "     And  he  commenced 

to  unfold  it  with  exasperating  deliberation. 

"  May  the  fates  have  mercy  on  me !  "  thought  Miss  Gray- 
son, with  set  teeth.  "This  is  an  escaped  political  lunatic. 
I  know  their  oriflammc  of  war.  They  always  'hold  in  their 
hand '  the  last  novel  issued  by  the  Patent  Office,  or  the  thrill- 
ing annual  report  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  which, 
with  the  meeting's  kind  permission,  they  will  proceed  to  read. 
1  will  be  found  dead." 

Mr.  Vance  completed  the  rearrangement  of  his  paper,  and 
drawled  out  the  continuation  of  his  sentence. 

"San  Francisco  Chronicle." 

"  '  One  of  those  top-lofty  young  felloes,  smelling  of  musk, 
and  of  insolence.'  'The  San  Francisco  Chronicled  The 
two  terms  of  the  swiftly-slurred  syllogism  flashed  through 
her  mind,  and  springing  to  her  feet  and  standing  before  him 
tremulous  with  eager  excitement,  she  called  the  last  term : 

"  Mr.  Darkhorse  ?" 

"  Well,  really,  Miss  Grayson,  you  must  pardpn  me.  I  am 
not  Mr.  Darkhorse;  I  am  Mr.  Vance.  A  preengagement  of 
patronymic,  so  to  speak,  precludes  me  from  the  honor  of 
being  Mr.  Darkhorse.  But,"  he  added,  and  his  soft,  slow 
voice  became  gently  consoling,  "if  I  were  not  Vance  I  would 
be  Darkhorse." 

"  But  you  are  the  gentleman  that  bought  the  shares  from 
Mr.  Stein?" 

"  Mr.  Stein?"  murmured  Mr.  Vance,  pensively;  "as  that 
is  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  not  acquainted,  I  am  per- 
mitted to  hope  that  an  introduction  is  a  pleasure  of  the  fu- 
ture." 

"  Then,  sir,  if  you  are  not  Mr.  Darkhorse,"  said  the  young 
lady,  irritated  beyond  endurance  by  her  own  impatient  sus- 
pense and  this  man's  indolent  volubility,  "and  not  the  per- 
son who  bought  Mr.  Stein's  stock,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
what  you  want  of  me?" 

"  Pray,  sit  down,  Miss  Grayson."  Miss  Grayson  sat  down 
in  hopeless  despair.     "  Have  you  ever  read  Lord  Bacon  ?" 

"  Never." 

"No?  Oh,  Miss  Grayson,  you  must  read  him  by  all 
means.  Dickens,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Bulwer,  even  George 
Elliot,  are  crude  and  tiresome  by  him.  He  teaches  the  art  of 
making  discoveries.  Excuse  me,  Miss  Grayson,  but  I'm 
afrad  the  '  large  brow'd  Verulam  '  would  frown  at  the  haste 
of  your  induction  and  class  you  with  the  '  anticipators  of  na- 
ture,' rather  than  its  'interpreters.'  But  I  will  proceed.  Per- 
mit me  to  read,"  and  he  calmly  read  to  the  girl  sitting  before 
him,  and  with  tightly-folded  arms  trying  to  hold  down  her 
burning  heart : 

"Darkhorse. — He  from  whom,  at  the  passing  of  the  Sacramento 
depot  by  the  Virginia  City  express,  on  the  night  of  Friday,  December 
23d,  you  bought  ten  shares  of  Consolidated  Virginia  stock  for  ten  $500 
gold  notes  must  have  your  proof  of  the  transaction  as  the  one  only  thing 
to  save  him  from  impending  conviction  of  crime.  Write  instantly  to 
learn  facts  to  H.  G.,  Lock  Box  1776,  Sacramento." 

"  Miss  Grayson,  at  the  specified  time  and  place,  for  the 
specified  money,  I  bought  the  specified  articles." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Vance !  And  you  couldn't  wait  to  write,  but 
came  yourself.     How  can  we  ever  thank  you  ?  " 

"Well,  really,  Miss  Grayson,  I  must  honestly  confess  that 
you  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Tommy.  I  wish  Tommy  would 
avoid  that  reprehensible  use  of  our  noble  language  termed 
slang,  and  correct  an  exterior  of  demeanor  defined  techni- 
cally as  '  Jakey.'  I  would  like  to  present  him  to  you.  His 
grasp  of  intellect  is  marvelous.  By  five  o'clock  ever)'  morn- 
ing he  knows  everything  that  has  occurred  throughout  the 
world  during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours — who  has 
homicided;  who  suicided;  who,  in  christian  bed  and  bared 
feet,  calmly  subsided,  and  who  of  us  between  life  and  death 
still  remain  undecided;  how  Gladstone  has  issued  another 
pamphlet  the  Pope's  toe  on;  how  the  Moslem  won't  let  the 
Czar  muzzle  him  ;  and  how  progresses  the  conspiracy  between 
Darwin  and  Beecher,  cunning  of  word  and* of  deed,  to  prove 
we  are  only  one  remove  from  the  monkey,  and  hardly  an  im- 
provement. He  will  be  the  first  man  to  discover  the  dis- 
cover)' of  the  world's  North  Pole  and  the  Nile's  South  poll, 
and  all  other  arcana  of  nature.  He  it  was  brought  me  your 
advertisement.  They  were  affable  enough  at  the  paper  of- 
fice, when  I  had  satisfied  them  I  was  entitled  to  the  infor- 
mation, to  tell  me  H.  G.  indicated  Hester  Grayson.  In  a 
village,"  he  looked  blandly  unconscious,  '^  there  cannot  nat- 
urally be  so  many  Hester  Graysons  as  to  make  the  search 
for  a  special  one  endless.     So  here  I  am." 

"Well,  surely,  Mr.  Vance,  Lord  Bacon  could  not  think 
this  deduction  too  hasty,  that  if  one  Mr.  Stein,  at  a  specified 
time  and  place,  for  the  specified  money,  sold  the  specified 
articles,  that  Mr.  Stein  must  be  the  correlative  of  the  man 
who  paid  the  money,  to-wit :  yourself." 

"The  presumption,  Miss  Grayson,  is  worthy  of  consider- 
ation; still,  we  must  admit  that  some  other  bull — don't 
smile,  please;  I  am  not  one  of  the  four-footed  variety  that 
roams  the  meadows,  but  the  six-footed  kind  that  haunts  the 
purlieus  of  the  stock  market — " 

"And  when  they  are  interested  in  mines,  I  suppose  they 
often  have  more  feet  than  even  six." 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  Some  of  them  are  centipedes.  Just 
think  of  a  bull  with  a  hundred  feet !  Beef  fit  for  Briareus, 
with  his  hundred  hands;  and  shows  how  California  Street 
may  yet  rival  Greece  in  the  deification  business,  or  at  least 
how  contemptible  an  explanation  might  once  have  been 
given  for  the  most  amazing  fiction  of  classic  mythology. 
But  to  proceed:  another  purchaser  may  have  paid  another 
seller  ten  $500  gold  notes — " 

"  Oh,  it  can  not  be I"  impulsively  burst  in  Miss  Grayson, 
for  the  first  time  thinking  of  the  result  to  her  father.  "  You 
can  not  have  paid  Mr.  Stein  that  money.  What  would  then 
be  thought  of  father?  Charlie  must  have  been  crazy.  Oh, 
it's  too  awful ! " 

"Pray,  be  calm,  Miss  Grayson.  Really,  I  feel  deeply  for 
your  evident  anguish.  But  I  admit  you  have  completed  the 
list  of  possibilities  most  fully.  Yes,  I  either  paid  the  money 
to  Stein,  or  I  did  not.  I  warned  you  of  the  danger  of  an- 
ticipation. It  may  not  have  been  Stein;  it  may  have  been 
Klein,  or  O'Brien." 

"Oh,  sir,  you  don't  know  of  the  terrible  dilemma.  How 
your  evidence  will  only  shift  a  horrible  suspicion  from  Mr. 
Stein  to  my  father."'' 

"And  may  1  ask,  then,  why  it  is  that  you  seek — " 


Miss  Grayson  dropped  her  glance. 

"Ah,  forgive  me;  I  am  even  more  awkward  than  is  my 
wont,"  continued  the  young  man  in  the  soft  voice,  which  had 
now  dropped  its  frivolousness.'*'  "But  this  must  be  an  ex- 
ceptionally complicated  case.  Will  you  let  me  understand 
it,  that  I  may  know  how  to  aid  you?     I  am  deeply  interested." 

"  Let  me  call  my  mother.  She  can  explain  it  to  you  more 
clearly  than  I."  She  opened  the  door  between  the  parlor 
and  sitting-room,  and  called  through  the  open  door  from 
that  into  the  dining-room: 

"  Mamma,  can  you  come  here  for  a  few  minutes,  please?" 

"Mamma,  this  is  Mr.  Vance.  Mr. -Vance,  my  mother, 
Mrs.  Grayson.  Mamma,  you  will  feel  no  less  pleasure  in 
meeting  Mr.  Vance  when  1  tell  you  he  is  the  gentleman  we 
have  heretofore  spoken  of  only  as  'Mr.  Darkhorse.'" 

"  Mr.  Darkhorse!     Is  it  possible?     Oh,  thank  goodness!" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Grayson,  since  Tommy  —  I  regret,  madam, 
that  you  don't  know  Tommy,  a  young  man  of  the  most 
countless  talents,  one  of  which  is  for  the  turf — since  Tommy 
has  chosen  to  buckle  this  equine  honor  on  my  back,  I  must 
have  patience  to  endure  the  load.  Yes,  Mrs.  Grayson, 
'  Darkhorse'  or  Vance,  it's  immaterial.'' 

"  My  daughter  has  told  you  the  special  selfish  pleasure  we 
now  have  over  and  above  that  we  could  not  but  always  have 
in  meeting  you?" 

"Yes,  ma'am;  but  she  pains  me  with  the  fear  that  my 
coming  may  not  be  so  immediately  and  completely  service- 
able to  you  and  her  as  I  had  hoped.     Will  you  tell  me  how  ?  " 

"  May  I  ask  you  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  matter  in  the 
daily  papers  ?  I  have  preserved  them  all,  and  they  will  pre- 
sent ever)'  fact  yet  known  in  better  order  and  in  a  shorter 
time  than  I  could.  Hester,  will  you  bring  the  bundle  of  pa- 
pers?    You  will  find  it  in  the  escritoire." 

The  papers  were  laid  on  the  parlor  table. 

"  You  will  find  the  first  item  in  reference  to  it  in  the  even- 
ing paper  of  the  24th." 

Mr.  Vance  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and,  bowing,  said: 
"  Ladies,  excuse  a  short  unsocial  silence." 

The  ladies  bowed  their  consent,  the  younger  one  adding, 
internally,  "Oh,  praises  1  Then  he  can  not  read  and  talk 
too."  Mr.  Vance  proceeded  with  leisurely  method.  He  first 
turned  them  all  inside  out;  then  arranged  them  all  in  a 
mathematically  exact  little  pile,  local  page  uppermost,  even- 
ing and  morning  paper  alternately  in  the  order  of  their 
issue,  with  the  evening  paper  of  the  24th  on  top  and  the 
morning  paper  of  that  morning  at  the  bottom;  then  he  set- 
tled himself  back  comfortably,  and  read  the  history  slowly 
and  with  frequent  pauses  for  thought.  At  length  the  read- 
ing was  finished,  and  after  a  stare  at  the  ceiling  so  prolonged 
and  devout  that  it  was  reasonable  to  believe  it  had  inspired 
him  with  the  secret  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  mystery  of  the  money,  he  turned,  not  to  Mrs. 
Grayson,  but  to  Miss  Grayson. 

"In  the  count  of  Sacramento's  virtues,  I  omitted  her 
dearth  of  historic  incident.  She  is  so  happy  in  the  lack 
that  her  chroniclers  have  done  exceptional  justice  to  this 
event.     I  know  as  much  about  it  as  you  do." 

"  Dear  me,  sir,  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  knew  far  more." 

"So  I  think  I  would  have  done  if  the  papers  had  stated 
the  one  only  thing  they  have  not  stated.  Miss  Grayson, 
pardon  me  for  an  almost  unpardonably  rude  word,  but  my 
mettle  is  up  to  solve  a  quite  charming  little  puzzle.  Is  Mr. 
Stein  an  idiot?" 

"No,  sir,  I  believe  not — not  more  idiotic  than  the  average 
young  gentleman." 

"Then  he  didn't  steal  the  money.  Once  more :  Is  your 
father  an  idiot?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"Then  he's  not  trying  to  steal  the  money.  It's  sad,  it's 
sad,  it's  sad."  He  dropped  his  pensive  face  for  a  moment 
into  his  lily-white  hand. 

"Poor  fellow!"  thought  Miss  Grayson;  "now  he  does 
feel  real  bad." 

"  Yes,  it's  sad.  For  three  centuries  has  Bacon's  Novum 
Organum  pleaded  with  humanity  not  to  anticipate  nature, 
and  yet,  even  to  this  day,  it  goes  on  mistaking  some  acci- 
dental conjunction  of  a  few  slipper)',  round-topped  bowlders, 
wavering  in  the  stream  of  ignorance,  for  the  real  ford  to  the 
truth  on  the  other  side,  and  it  goes  leaping  along  them  at 
at  the  risk  of  drowning,  and  tumbles  headlong,  ladies,  abso- 
lutely headlong,  to  the  false  conclusion  on  the  other  side. 
It's  very  sad.     Miss  Grayson,  where'^  your  father?" 

"  He  is  at  his  store,  sir,  on  J  Street." 

"  Mrs.  Grayson,  will  you  intrust  your  daughter  to  my 
keeping  for  an  hour?  Miss  Grayson,  I  will  accept  your 
resignation  for  long  enough  to  array  yourself  for  the  street. 
We  will  to  your  father's." 

"Thank  you;"  but  she  retired. 

Mr.  Vance  stepped  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

"  Mrs.  Grayson,  my  friend  of  the  coach  has  deserted. 
May  I  borrow  one  of  your  sen-ants  to  summon  another?" 

"I  will  send  him  to  you;  excuse  me,  please,"  and  she  left. 
Mr.  Vance  quicldy  took  a  little  gilt-edged  memorandum 
book,  bound  in  soft  red  Russia  leather,  from  his  pocket, 
turned  its  leaves  till  he  found  a  page  he  sought  for,  held  it 
down  by  an  item  in  one  newspaper,  which  he  had  left  on 
top,  and  then  said  : 

"Ah,  bravo!  I  was  a  little  afraid  they  were  interested 
witnesses,  and  that  the  old  man  might  be  an  idiot  after  all." 
He  slipped  the  book  back  into  his  pocket  as  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Grayson  reentered,  accompanied  by  the  sen-ant. 

"  Mr.  Vance,  in  a  little  village  like  Sacramento  it  is  ab- 
surd to  call  a  carriage  to  go  from  point  to  point.  I  insist 
upon  walking." 

"Very  well,  Miss  Grayson,  just  as  you  decide.  Ladies, 
before  we  go  I  desire  to  impart  to  you  that  the  first  stepping 
stone  of  the  real  ford  is  found :  there  are  two  sets  of  ten 
$500  gold  notes." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Vance!     Is  it  possible?" 

"  Ladies,  it  was  always  possible — a  possibility  that  should 
have  been  considered  at  the  outset,  no  matter  how  wildly 
improbable.  It  is  now  an  ascertained  fact.  Now,  Miss 
Grayson,  if  you  please." 

They  were  soon  at  the  store,  and  Mr.  Vance  followed  Miss 
Grayson  through  bargaining  customers  to  an  office  at  the 
rear,  through  the  glass  walls  of  which  a  tall  young  man, 
with  light,  lank  hair,  colorless  complexion,  and  heavy  lower 
face,  was  at  work  at  the  books.     Miss  Grayson  opened  the 


door. 


[continued  in  next  number. ] 
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HE  AGONY  OF  SAMSON, 

The  people  of  San 
Francisco  have  long 
been  distinguished 
for  aesthetic  culture, 
and  in  no  other  city 
on  the  continent, 
comparatively  speak- 
ing, does  art  in  its 
varied  branches  re- 
ceive such  apprecia- 
tive and  liberal  pat- 
ronage. In  its  splen- 
did private  galleries 
many  of  the  most 
costly  and  famous 
productions  of  the 
great  artists  of.  the 
period  have  found 
place,  interspersed 
with  rare  works  of 
the  old  masters  of 
the  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  Flemish, and 
Byzantine  schools. 
Here  the  princely 
patrons  of  art  vie 
with  each  other  in 
enhancing  the  at- 
tractions of  their  respective  galleries,  and  a  continued  rival- 
ry prevails  in  the  purchase  of  valuable  productions.  A  few 
years  ago  the  particular  gem  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
collections  in  the  city  was  a  remarkable  painting  of  un- 
known origin,  and  the  subject  of  the  piece  was  also  a  matter 
of  speculation.  It  was  a  single  nude  figure,  presenting  a 
wonderful  study  of  anatomy,  and  portraying  the  quality  of 
herculean  strength.  The  knotted  muscles,  strained  posture, 
and  the  facial  expression  of  mingled  rage  and  despair, 
seemed  to  depict  with  startling  effect  a  giant  power  writhing 
in  the  throes  of  mental  agony.  This  painting  long  continued 
a  mystery  to  connoisseurs,  and  various  subjects  were  sug- 
gested as  the  probable  inspiration  of  the  artist.  It  bore  the 
impress  of  age,  and  several  critical  judges  were  quite  confi- 
dent in  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  the 
Murillo  school,  if  not  the  work  of  the  great  master  himself. 
The  owner  of  this  art-treasure  endeavored  to  trace  its  his- 
tory, but  with  little  success.  It  first  came  to  light,  as  far  as 
his  inquiries  could  discover,  in  the  store-room  of  the  old 
Niantic  Hotel,  and  probably  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  dun- 
nage of  some  defunct,  absconded,  or  transported  guest  of 
that  antique  caravanserie.  From  this  place  it  went  the  way 
of  unclaimed  rubbish,  and  turned  up  in  one  of  the  old  curi- 
osity shops  of  the  city,  where  it  incidentally  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  some  quick -sighted  connoisseur,  and  speedily 
found  an  appreciative  purchaser,  at  a  price  that  materially 
increastd  the  paid-in  capital  of  the  old  junk  depository.  The 
theory  indulged  by  the  purchaser  and  others  was  that  the 
painting  had  been  brought  to  Mexico  by  some  Spanish  no- 
ble, or  perhaps  by  one  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  and  had  sub- 
sequently fallen  among  the  spoils  of  brigandage,  and  so 
found  its  way  to  San  Francisco  in  the  luggage  of  an  expa- 
triated robber.  Having  been  richly  mounted  and  hung  con- 
spicuously in  the  splendid  gallery  referred  to,  it  was  finally 
designated,  with  the  concurrence  of  leading  critics,  "  The 
Agony  of  Samson."  Its  fame  was  established,  and  it  became 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  city  that  first  invited  the  atten- 
tion of  native  and  foreign  artists,  who  flocked  hither  to  study 
the  grand  scenery  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  unstinted  encouragement  which  this  communi- 
ty gave  to  the  aspirations  of  art.  On  one-  occasion  there 
happened  among  the  guests  of  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
this  painting  a  mining  superintendent  from  Red  Dog  Gulch, 
Tuolumne  County.  When  the  usual  after-dinner  order  of  a 
visit  to  the  art  gallery  was  reached,  and  the  company  were 
confronted  with  the  sorely  distressed  Samson,  a  smile  of 
recognition  lighted  the  countenance  of  the  man  from  Red 
Dog  Gulch. 

"It  strikes  me  that  I  have  seen  that  picture  before,"  he  re- 
marked; "and  if  I  am  not  out  of  reckoning,  I  can  tell  you 
just  about  where  you  can  find  the  other  picture  that  goes 
with  it." 

"  Indeed !  "  replied  the  art  patron,  with  deep  interest ;  "  I 
would  give  considerable  to  know  something  of  the  history  of 
that  painting." 

"Well,  I  think  it  is 'the  same  one  that  used  to  hang  in 
Buck  Hardy's  bar,  at  the  gulch,  in  old  times ;  and  there's 
about  where  you  will  find  the  match  just  now — leastwise  it 
was  there  when  I  was  up  at  the  Gulch  last,  six  weeks  ago." 
On  this  intimation  the  gentleman  immediately  decided 
to  accompany  his  mining  friend  back  up  the  country,  bent 
on  historic  research,  and  determined  to  secure,  if  possible, 
the  companion  piece  of  his  priceless  painting.  The  train 
arrived  in  Tuolumne  County,  the  romantic  confines  of  Red 
Dog  Gulch,  and  the  spiritual  elysium  kept  by  Buck  Hardy, 
in  due  course.  The  first  object  that  met  the  eyes  of  the 
gentleman  from  San  Francisco,  on  reaching  the  goal  of  his 
pilgrimage,  was  a  painting  behind  the  bar,  mounted  in  a 
rude  redwood  frame.  It  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Samson  in  portraiture,  except  that  the  expression  of  counte- 
nance was  one  of  ineffable  peace  and  felicity,  while  the  pos- 
ture was  that  of  graceful  composure,  and  the  figure  Apollo- 
like in  symmetry  of  limb.  After  the  formality  of  introduc- 
tion between  Buck  Hardy  and  the  gentleman  from  San 
Francisco,  the  latter  hastily  entered  upon  his  line  of  inquiry: 
"When  did  you  purchase  that  valuable  painting,  and  who 
was  the  artist?  " 

"  I  don't  know  as  there's  much  value  in  it ;  but  there's 
something  of  a  story  hitched  to  it,  and  we  kind  'er  keep  it  as 
a  rememberer  of  old  times." 

"  Indeed,  I  would  be  greatly  interested  in  hearing  the 
story." 

"  Well,  take  another  sip ;  it  won't  hurt  you,  and  if  you  care 
to  listen  I  will  spin  you  the  yarn." 
"  Thank  you ;  the  same  to  you." 
_  "That  picture,  you  see,  has  been  hanging'  in  my  bar  ever 
since  '51.  The  feller  that  painted  it  was  an  onery  cuss,  and 
that's  about  the  last  thing  he  ever  did  before  the  devil  found 
something  that  he  was  good  for  and  took  him  off.  His  name 
\vas  Hackett  when  I  first  knew  him,  but  the  boys  got  to  calling 


him  Slatherpaw,  and  that's  the  name  they  put  on  his  shingle 
when  he  pegged  out.  Slatherpaw  came  here  in  '50,  dead 
strapped,  and  he  had  hard  work  to  nail  his  grub.  It  come 
on  a  lushy  winter,  and  the  boys  were  laid  up  for  three  months. 
Slatherpaw  then  turned  himself  out  for  a  painter,  and  he  got 
up  pictures  ,of  the  camps,  and  some  pictures  of  the  boys 
themselves,  to  send  to  the  States.  It  happened  to  be  a 
tough  winter  for  rheumatiz,  too,  and  pretty  soon  another  beat 
turned  up  in  the  Gulch,  and  when  he  see  what  the  lay  was, 
he  set  himself  up  for  a  doctor,  and  commenced  peddling 
some  stuff  he  called  '  Dr.  Bowers'  Grizzly  Grease,  Self- 
cocker,  Dead-shot  Rheumatiz  Liniment.'  Bowers  fell  in 
with  Slatherpaw,  and  hired  him  to  paint  a  couple  of  pictures 
for  a  sign,  and  he  had  them  hung  up  in  the  bar.  Pretty  soon 
the  boys  got  the  measure  of  Bowers,  and  they  run  him  out 
of  the  camp ;  and  then  Slatherpaw  took  down  with  fever, 
and  died  about  three  weeks  after." 

"  And  what  did  the  pictures  represent  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  After  Bowers  lit  out  the  pictures  lay 
up  in  the  loft  for  a  year,  and  no  one  thought  anything  about 
until  they  come  to  hang  Sile  Bloggett  for  stealing  a  mule. 
Sile  was  the  feller  that  set  for  them  pictures,  and  the  boys  all 
said  that  they  were  pretty  square  likenesses,  and  that  Sile 
was  a  good  enough  feller  before  he  got  to  hankering  after 
mules.  So  I  turned  'em  out,  and  hung  'em  up  in  the  bar 
again,  to  sort  of  remember  him  by." 

"  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  other  picture  ?  " 

"Yes,  Bloggett  had  a  partner  named  Clink  Hooper,  and 
he  took  the  hanging  of  Sile  to  heart  pretty  bad.  He  started 
to  go  East  along  in  '56  and  he  begged  so  hard  for  one  of 
them  pictures  that  I  couldn't  refuse  him.  He  took  the  other 
picture,  because,  he  said,  it  would  remind  him  better  of  Sile 
when  he  see  him  last.  It  was  a  kind  of  forlorn  picture  in 
the  face,  just  exactly  as  Sile  looked  where  he  was  standing 
under  the  tree  before  the  boys  hauled  away  at  the  rope. 
But  Clink  Hooper  only  got  as  far  as  'Frisco.  They  snuffed 
him  there  and  sent  him  up  for  ten  years  for  some  shooting 
scrape  he'd  been  into  long  before.  I  never  heard  any  more 
of  him  or  the  picture." 

"  But  how  did  these  pictures  answer  the  purpose  of  a  phy- 
sician's sign  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  that  was.  There  was  letters  on  the  pict- 
ures. It  said  under  the  one  that  Clink  carried  away  '  Silas 
Bloggett,  Esq.,  before  using  Dr.  Bowers'  Rheumatiz  Lini- 
ment.' This  one  was  after  he  had  used  the  liniment,  and 
that's  just  about  how  Sile  looked  after  the  boys  had  cured 
him  for  good.  He  was  as  quiet  and  comfortable  a  looking 
corpse  as  ever  turned  out  in  the  Gulch." 

A  clink  of  glasses,  in  which  all  the  boys  within  hailing  dis- 
tance cordially  joined,  in  courtesy  to  the  gentleman  from 
San  Francisco,  concluded  this  interview  at  Red  Dog  Gulch. 
Three  days  later  the  famous  old  painting  of  Samson  Ago- 
nistes  had  disappeared  from  its  conspicuous  place  in  the 
Pantheon.  Whether  it  was  packed  for  transportation,  or 
packed  into  the  cellar,  the  owner  never  mentioned. 

Joe  Hull. 


LIFE  IN  EUROPE'S  GREAT  WINTER  RESORT, 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 


NICE,  February  28,  1878. 
As  I  said  in  a  previous  letter,  this  city  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal winter  resorts  of  Europe.  The  only  other  place  that 
may  be  considered  a  rival  is  Naples.  So  far  as  climate  is 
concerned  there  is  really  but  little  choice  between  the  two 
places.  The  skies  of  both  are  blue  as  the  sea  that  lazily 
laves  the  shores  of  each.  Naples  is  five  or  six  times  as  large, 
and  perhaps  draws  more  visitors,  but  it  is  a  difference  only 
in  numbers.  Even  this  is,  in  many  respects,  a  detriment, 
for  where  such  crowds  flock,  coteries  and  "  cliques  "  are  inev- 
itably most  numerous,  and  there  is  lacking  that  homogeneous- 
ness  which  is  desirable  in  places  of  mere  sauntering. 
Thousands  come  here  every  winter.  The  "  season  "  begins 
in  October,  though  the  comers  then  are  few.  By  Christmas 
the  town  is  well  filled.  After  the  first  of  March  people  be- 
gin to  scatter,  and  the  end  of  that  month  sees  the  place  de- 
serted. Some  spend  here  every  winter  of  their  lives.  I  have 
met  several  who  have  passed  here  thirty  or  more  successive 
winters — upon  whose  heads  the  snows  of  time  have  begun  to 
fall,  though  they  have  evaded  the  snows  of  northern  skies. 
The  vast  majority  live  in  hotels;  some  rent  apartments  for  a 
season;  others  have  leased  villas  for  a  term  of  years;  while 
other  few  have  bought  their  villas,  call  this  "  home,"  and 
spend  the'summer  instead  of  the  winter  in  wandering.  Nice 
is  simply  Paris  transplanted  to  this  southern  clime.  In 
many  respects  it  is  gayer  than  the  capital.  There  are  not 
so  many  theatres  and  operas  to  choose  from  or  to  attend,  so 
people  make  up  in  other  ways  these  deficiencies  of  amuse- 
ment. Entertaining  is  more  general,  receptions  more  fre- 
quently attended,  and  dining  out  comes  to  be  a  thing  of  al- 
most every  day  occurrence.  The  round  of  life  is  much  after 
this  fashion:  After  the  first  breakfast,  a  saunter  along  the 
sea-shore  or  through  the  gardens.  This' is  the  most  enjoya- 
ble time  for  a  stroll,  because  the  sun  is  not  so  fiercely  hot  as 
in  the  afternoon.  Then  the  second  breakfast  at  twelve  or 
one  o'clock,  after  which  everybody  goes  to  drive.  In  their 
carriages  they  will,  perhaps,  sit  an  hour  or  so  listening  to 
the  music  which  the  band  daily  dispenses.  Theaiternoon  is 
closed  by  attending  one  or  more  of  the  many  "receptions" 
of  various  ladies  in  the  town.  These  receptions  are  frequent- 
ly nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  occasions  which  ever)' 
week  witnesses  at  the  home  of  a  "society"  lady.  But  often 
they  assume  a  different  character.  Private  theatricals  will 
be  given,  or  a  private  concert;  or  perhaps  dancing  will  be 
indulged  till  the  dinner  hour.  Then  dinner  or  card  parties 
finish  the  evening ;  or,  perhaps,  the  opera.  And  the  days 
are  spent  one  like  another  through  the  weeks  of  the  winter. 
It  is  singular  how  each  place  will  have  its  peculiar  social 
customs  and  practices.  Here  if  a  gentleman  meets  a  lady 
who  "  receives,"  and  whom  he  thinks  he  would  care  to  visit, 
he  may,  if  he  choose,  call  without  any  special  invitation,  but 
leaving  only  his  card.  Then  the  lady's  husband  returns  the 
call,  leaving,  in  turn,  his  card.  Thus  are  husbands  made 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental !  It  must  be  a  dreadful  bore  for 
poor  fellows.  After  this  the  gentleman  may  call  the  next 
day.  I  should  think  it  would  require  a  good  deal  for  an 
American  to  overcome  notions  about  being  invited,  but  the 
course  I  have  described  is  the  chic  thing  to  do.  Of  course, 
besides  receptions  and  all  that,  there  are  parties  and  balls 


throughout  the  winter.  Some  of  these  are  brilliant  in  the 
extreme,  and  are  given  in  a  style  that  only  the  most  lavish  ex- 
penditure could  command.  Beauty  assembles  in  solid  pha- 
lanx to  display  its  armor,  and  lead  captive  in  its  train  its  ad- 
miring victims.  I  think  I  have  never  seen  more  beautiful 
women  than  some  who  smile  amidst  the  blaze  of  Nicean 
lights.  Superb  costumes,  glittering  diamonds,  and  brilliant 
fetes  dazzle  day  after  day;  and  for  one  who  loves  such  pleas- 
ures, or  enters  with  complete  abandon  into  the  current  of 
this  social  dissipation,  the  weeks  vanish  like  a  dream.  The 
clubs  of  city  life  find  here  their  fellows.  There  are  two,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Messina.  The  gentlemen  belong  to 
one  or  the  other — many  to  both.  These  clubs  are  furnished 
after  the  manner  of  such  institutions,  but  have  each  the  addi- 
tional provision  of  a  dancing  salon.  Here,  once  a  month, 
throughout  the  season,  a  "reception"  is  given,  to  which 
everybody  goes,  to  look  on  if  not  to  dance.  The  clubs  have 
luxurious  reading  and  chess  rooms,  where  one  may  lounge 
with  perfect  ease.  In  their  billiard  rooms  one  may  play  for  a 
trifle  with  a  marker,  who  relieves  you  of  the  nuisance  of  count- 
ing. On  this  side  the  water  you  pay  by  the  hour,  and  not  by 
the  game.  Or,  if  disposed  that  way,  cards  furnish  a  more  ex- 
citing amusement.  The  principal  game  played — one  might 
almost  say  the  only  game — is  dearie.  Some  frequenters  of  the 
club  are  inveterate  gamblers.  You  will  see  them  always  at 
the  tables  betting  whenever  a  game  is  in  progress.  One  of 
the  clubs  has  a  revenue  from  this  game  of  120,000  francs  per 
annum.  The  amount  of  money  staked  and  number  of 
games  played  may  be  guessed.  The  playing  does  not  com- 
mence till  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  music  has 
about  finished.  While  it  is  in  progress  many  gentlemen  stroll 
from  carriage  to  carriage  calling  on  their  lady  friends.  By 
four  o'clock  they  commence  to  flock  into  the  clubs,  and  play 
till  dinner.  Perhaps  they  dine  at  the  club,  or  if  wives  at  the 
hotel  expect  them,  they  leave  till  late  in  the  evening,  when 
they  return  and  again  indulge  their  love  of  excitement. 
Many  habitue's  of  the  clubs  make  a  practice  of  going  to 
Monte  Carlo,  which  is  less  than  an  hour  by  rail  from  this 
place,  and  spending  the  day  at  its  tables,  return  in  the  after- 
noon to  resume  their  "amusement"  at  the  club.  You  will 
hear  them  salute  each  other  with,  "Well,  what  luck  to- 
day?" And  the  response  will  come,  "  I  made  a  thousand 
francs,"  or,  "  I  lost  thirty-five  hundred,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  More  than  one  financial  wreck  has  been  strand  d 
even  at  these  clubs.  Some  seem  take  a  pride  in  telling  how 
much  they  have  lost,  but  such  are  always  to  be  suspected  of 
bragging.  A  man  loves  to  tell  of  his  success — you  never 
hear  of  his  failures.  The  world  will  know  of  every  million 
that  a  Ralston  makes,  but  he  will  be  hopelessly  involved  in 
the  mire  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin  ere  the  secret  of  his  disasters 
is  out.  And  then  he  finds  sometimes  but  one  miserable 
refuge,  and  that  suicide.  Not  infrequently  that  happens 
here.  The  other  day,  not  a  fortnight  ago,  a  man  was  found 
dead,  a  bullet  in  his  brain,  as  he  lay  stretched  along  the 
beach.  His  name  was  Blake.  They  found  two  paltry  sous 
in  his  pocket — the  wretched  remnant  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars he  had  lost  at  the  gaming-table  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  It  was  his  all,  and,  like  a  coward,  he  could  not  face 
the  results  of  his  own  folly.  Some  said  he  was  an  English- 
man ;  some  said  he  was  an  American.  It  is  certain  that  he 
was  a  victim — a  vict'm  to  a  silly  passion  which  led  him  to 
throw  away  the  bright  beauties  of  the  world  which,  despite 
its  sorrows  and  disappointments,  is  full  of  pleasure;  and 
which  drove  him  to  go  hence  unsummoned,  and  explore  un- 
bidden the  secrets  of  the  grave.  O  Folly!  with  what 
strange  sins  thou  tempteth  poor  humanity;  beneath  what 
various  coverings  thou  concealeth  the  stings  that  wound  to 
death;  with  what  weird  fascinations  thou  leadeth  men  to  the 
brink  of  destruction's  precipice,  over  which,  plunging,  they 
fall  from  "  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,"  to  be  lost 
forever  !  I  could  never  understand  how  men  ever  yielded  to 
the  temptations  of  vice  in  its  ordinary  forms.  I  am  less  able 
to  comprehend  how  they  surrender,  though  it  be  gilded  and 
adorned,  surrounded  with  nature's  loveliest  flowers,  and  en- 
livened with  music's  most  enrapturing  strains.  A  weak  man 
may  fall  once,  but  I  should  think  that  if  he  did  the  puniest 
will  would  rise  in  all  its  human  majesty,  and  in  the  broad, 
bright  light  of  day,  or  the  silent  grandeur  of  the  night,  swear 
to  conquer  the  results  of  the  most  enticing  passions — and  do 
it,  too.  At  one  of  the  clubs,  the  other  day,  I  saw  a  man  of 
whom  the  world  has  been  talking  a  good  deal  of  late — I  re- 
fer to  Duke  Montpensier.  He  came  here  a  few  days  after 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  young  King  of  Spain, 
and  enjoyed  his  "otium  cum  dig"  like  anyone.  He  is  a 
man  of  rather  more  than  average  height,  but  his  stout  figure 
makes  him  appear  less  tall  than  he  really  is.  His  hair  and 
beard  are  quite  gray,  the  latter  cropped  short.  He  wears 
spectacles,  and,  altogether,  he  looks  like  a  German  professor 
rather  than  the  father-in-law  of  a  kingdom.  He  walks  very 
slowly,  as  if  he  had  the  gout  or  corns.  He  is  a  fair  repre- 
sentative of  those  who  rule  Europe,  born  to  their  position 
and  wealth,  which  seems  only  to  augment.  It  is  said  that  an 
Italian  lady — an  admirer  of  Montpensier — dying  the  other 
day,  left  him  an  estate  worth  40,000,000  francs.  I  have  met  a 
number  of  Californians  here;  among  others  Mr.  H.  M. 
Hueston  and  wife,  C.  W.  Bonynge  and  family,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Arnold  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Libby  and  family.  The  latter  have 
gone  back  to  Paris,  whither  the  rest  of  us  will  go  in  a  few 
weeks.  Meantime  we  are  improving  the  "shining  hour,'' 
driving,  dining,  and  having  a  good  time  generally.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  the  really  best  part  of  the  story  doesn't  inter- 
est the  public,  and  so  must  remain  untold!  G.  F.  B. 


BOLINAS   BAR. 


Bolinas  Bar  was  white  with  foam  three  hundred  years  ago ; 

The  breakers  leaped,  and  curled,  and  roared,  \,\d  shook  their  cresl- 

of  snow, 
Sent  seaward  to  the  Farrallones  an  angry  ocean  cry, 
When  slowly  north,  with  wave-worn  sides,  the  "Golden  Hind"  sailed  b\ , 
Sailed  slowly  north,  and  anxious  eyes  saw  cliff,  and  beach,  and  bay*, 
The  reef,  the  redwoods  on  the  hills,  brown  uplands  flecked  with  gray. 
Wild  Indians,  grouped  upon  the  strand  and  by  the  mesa  trails, 
Gazed  wondering  as  the  little  bark  swept  by  with  swelling  sails. 
Brave  seamen  trod  the  narrow  deck  of  that  lone  pioneer, 
An  unknown  land  upon  the  lee,  the  Spaniard  in  the  rear. 
Near  where  the  rocks  of  Punta  Reyes  fling  back  the  western  spray, 
Drake  found  a  haven  for  the  "  Hind" — "a  goodly  place  to  lay." 
He  left  no  token  but  the  tale,  so  old  and  yet  so  true, 
Of  what  those  sturdy  Saxon  hearts  and  Saxon  hands  conl.l  do. 
To  me  Bolinas  beach,  and  bar,  and  breakers  while 
Recall  to  mind  the  "Golden  Hind"  three  hundred 
Merced,  March  24,  1878,  . 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


San  FRANCISCO,  March  27,  iS;S. 
It  was  my  intention  to  take  just  one  more  trip  through 
the  Park,  and  make  further  mention  of  the  notables  who 
there  air  themselves  during  Lent  and  the  fine  spring 
weather;  but  inasmuch  as  the  dailies,  taking  my  cue,  have 
captured  the  headline  "  On  the  Road,"  and  under  it  indis- 
criminately jumble  together  the  refined  and  the  vulgar,  the 
shoddy  and  the  short,  1  bide  my  time,  and  perhaps  a  better 
opportunity,  to  discuss  properly  and  pleasantly  our  aristo- 
cratic Park  habitues.  And  yet,  outside  of  the  Park  and  the 
whirl  and  gayety  of  the  drives,  there  is  very  little  going  on  in 
what  may  be  termed  society.  A  duzen  or  so  quiet  little  din- 
ner parties,  an  informal  social  or  reception  here  and  there. 
and  you  have  the  entire  sum  and  substance  of  social  move- 
ment. Last  Friday  afternoon  Brown  and  1  were  lounging 
carelessly  about  the  club  moms,  when  he  made  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  attend  Herold's  orchestral  matinee  concert  at 
the  Metropolitan  Temple,  on  Fifth  street,  where,  as  he  said, 
we  would  undoubtedly  see  some  of  our  society  friends.  The 
idea  was  agreeable,  and  entering  the  hall,  I  was  reminded  of 
attending,  in  seasons  past,  the  Wednesday  afternoon  con- 
certs at  Piatt's  Hall,  when  it  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  re- 
ception on  "Nob''  or  "  Rincon  Hill,"  so  many  society  people 
did  one  meet.  The  gratification  of  a  musical  taste  is  what 
convened  them,  I  suppose.  This  year  the  concert  days 
have,  for  some  reason  or  other,  been  changed  to  Friday ;  but 
1  understand  that  the  favorite  Wednesday  is  to  be  reestab- 
lished as  the  Herold  day,  now  that  the  Schmidt  Quintette 
series  no  longer  occupies  the  fashionable  evening  of  the  week. 
In  looking  over  Friday's  audience,  1  missed  many  of  the  old 
familiar  faces;  Mrs.  Latham,  for  instance  (now  in  Washing 
ton),  and  Mrs.  Eastland,  who  were  always  together  in  the 
same  box.  Mrs.  Low  was  also  a  constant  patron,  and  occu- 
pied a  box  with  a  handsome  lady  friend.  Mrs.  Christmas 
and  daughter  are  also  noticed  by  their  absence — indulging 
in  the  gayeties  of  the  season  at  the  national  capital.  Many- 
faces,  however,  were  familiar,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
them.  In  the  body  of  the  hall  I  noticed  a  prominent  group, 
composed  of  Mrs.  Haggin,  Mrs.  Tevis  and  her  daughter 
(Mrs.  Branding  ,  Miss  Haggin,  and  Mrs.  Witherspoon.  The 
two  sisters,  now  absent  from  the  city,  used  to  attend  every 
concert,  both  being  good  musicians,  and  thorough  lovers  of 
orchestral  music.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Hall  was  also  down  stairs 
with  her  husband.  Seated  next  to  them  was  Mrs.  Sillem, 
who  looked  very  handsome,  and  was  charmingly  dressed. 
Judge  Sawyer  was,  as  usual,  playing  the  amiable  to  the  la- 
dies— the  young  married  ones  especially.  The  Judge  is  get- 
ting to  be  a  great  beau.  In  the  second  circle  I  noticed  Mrs. 
Dr.  Toland  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Earl  together — both  handsome 
ladies,  but  of  somewhat  different  styles  of  beauty.  Miss 
Ogden  looked  very  stylish,  and  seemed  to  be  hugely  inter- 
ested in  the  music — so  was  Miss  Woodward  and  Miss  Eckel. 
In  the  centre  of  the  front  row,  were  the  Misses  Parrott,  the 
Misses  NuttaL  and  Miss  Poett.  Young  Nuttal  made  a  late 
appearance,  "  business  first,  you  know,"  and  made  the  tour  of 
the  hall — so  did  Ed.  White,  Esq. — with  white  suit  and  red 
neck-tie.  I  hear  he  leaves  shortly  for  Europe.  Wherefore? 
I  will  miss  him  much — so  will  every  one  that  knows  him. 
Mr.  Sloane,  the  handsome  young  New  Yorker,  was  present, 
of  course.  Wherever  any  style  is  to  be  found,  Sloane  is 
promptly  on  hand.  Monsieur  Janin  proposes  to  be  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  music— he  generally  strikes  an  attitude,  and 
listens  attentively.  I  wonder  what  he  did  in  the  Black  Hills ; 
we  all  know  his  mission  to  Arizona.  Martinez,  who  once  was 
a  prominent  beau,  but  who  has  retired  on  his  social  laurels, 
was  there,  as  was  also  Mr.  George  Bailey,  of  Oakland. 
I  also  noticed  Miss  Quica  Smith  and  Mrs.  McNulty;  Dr, 
Keency.  Jr.,  with  his  two  charming  ladies;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Ur.  Whitney  both  very  pretty  and  stylish); 
Miss  Crocker  (daughter  of  Charles  and  lady  friend  ;  the 
Misses  Beaver,  with  their  young  married  lady  friend  of  Oak- 
land; Mrs.  Edgerton;  Mrs.  Dutton,  nte  Talbot;  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Barton;  Dr.  Hastings,  accompanying  the 
Misses  Hastings  and  Miss  Sallie  Thibault;  Mrs.  Captain 
Moore  and  Miss  Dollie  Brown,  of  the  Palace;  Mrs.  Garnett 
and  Miss  Georgie  Hammond  (exceedingly  pretty) ;  Mr. 
Emilio,  escorting  one  of  the  young  sisters-in-law.  Brown 
and  The  Only  Jones  were  neither  up  stairs  nor  down  stairs, 
but  occupied,  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  prominent  seats 
on  the  stage,  where,  although  the  music  was  a  trifle  loud, 
the  view  was  capital,  the  sight  pretty,  and  the  facilities  for 
observation  numerous  and  easy.  Last  Tuesday  evening  I 
attended  Baldwin's  Theatre  to 'witness  the  initial  perform- 
ance of  Agnes,  and  note  the  fashionable  element  that  would 
grace  the  opening  night,  but  a  glance  over  the  dress  circle 
and  a  look  at  the  boxes  put  an  end  to  my  purpose  for  the 
present,  and  I  gave  my  attention  to  the  stage  where,  per- 
haps, it  more  properly  belonged.  L'ntil  Lent  is  over  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  be  a  very  uninteresting  correspondent,  but  I, 
nevertheless,  shall  remain,  The  Only  Jones. 

Powell  and  Millett  both  desired  to  escort  a  girl  home 
from  a  Louisville  ball.  Powell  had  the  prior  claim,  because 
he  had  taken  her  there,  and  paid  for  the  ticket;  but  she 
gave  Millett  the  preference,  and  started  from  the  hall  with 
htm.  Powell  mustered  his  friends,  waylaid  the  couple, 
stabbed  Millett  eight  times,  and  would  have  killed  him  if 
the  girl  had  not  fought  desperately  in  his  defense.  She  is 
going  to  reward  Millett  by  marrying  him,  if  ne  recovers. 


"TINS  TO  MEND," 


"Tins  to  mend!"     Mow  he  swings  along, 
Thai  curious  man  with  his  tattered  clothes, 
And  his  swarthy  face,  and  his  crooked  nose. 
And  that  nasal  chant  wherever  he  goes, 
Quaint  burlesque  of  a  song. 

The  vagrant  life  he  leads,  who  knows? 
Through  the  highways  and  byways,  out  and  in, 
S    irching  early  and  late  for  worn-out  tin; 
The  housemaid  declares  that  he  smells  of  gin  — 

He  don't  seem  like  a  rose. 

As  I  watched  him  that  autumn  day. 
1  marveled  if  perchance  some  biting  scorn. 
Or  a  blighted  hope,  or  a  life  forlorn. 
Had  not  changed  the  gold  of  his  early  morn 

Into  an  ashen  gray. 

And  where  fell  first  his  childhood's  glance  — 
Whether  by  Vineland's  hilled  and  castled  stream, 
Or  where  the  Bosphor's  storied  waters  gleam. 
Or  Adriatic's  thousand  islands  seem 

The  haunts  of  old  romance. 

"Tins  to  mend!"  was  the  weird  refrain 
That  fell  on  my  ear  as  I  strolled  along, 
Farther  and  farther  from  the  city's  throng, 
Till  by  an  humble  cot  he  ceased  his  song. 
From  toil  set  free  again. 

The  door  ajar,   I  saw  him  kissed ; 
A  little  child,   with  sweet,  endearing  cry, 
Sprang  to  his  arms,  love  beaming  from  her  eye; 
Mine  own  were  somewhat  wet  —  1  can't  tell  why — 

It  might  have  been  the  mist. 

The  good  God  keeps  us  in  His  sight — 
Sure,  if  in  pleasant  paths  our  footsteps  fall, 
Or  if  our  dead  hopes  lie  beneath  the  pall, 
That  joy  and  sorrow  come  alike  to  all, 

That  mom  succeeds  the  night. 
San  Francisco,  March  23,  1878.  L.  H.  Foe 


PRATTLE, 

On  Saturday  night  last  a  horde  of  hoodlumni  invaded  a 
house  on  Capp  Street,  but  finding  a  young  man  playing  a 
piano,  executed  a  lightning  retreat — absented  themselves 
with  so  nimble  a  precipitancy  that  it  is  thought  all  would 
have  got  off  safely  had  they  not  encountered  a  young  woman 
singing.  

It  is  said  that,  in  event  of  war  with  England,  the  Czar  will 
take  personal  command  of  his  army.  Will  His  Majesty 
deign  to  hear  a  little  story  ?  A  king  going  to  join  his  army 
on  the  frontier  was  passing  a  high  whitewall  on  the  roadside, 
when,  the  sun  being  bright  in  the  heavens,  he  dimly  perceived 
the  face  of  the  wall  covered  with  faint  shadows,  as  of  men 
and  horses,  going  in  a  direction  opposite  to  his  own.  Aston- 
ishment rooted  him  to  the  spot,  and  all  day  long  the  phantom 
host  moved  across  the  face  of  the  wall,  with  never  a  halt  or 
break.  "Ah,  heaven  ! "  he  exclaimed  at  last;  "what  is  the 
meaning?"  "May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  a  mounted 
shade,  somewhat  darker  than  the  others,  seemed  to  reply, 
touching  its  ghost  of  a  cocked  hat,  but  not  arresting  its 
movement  with  the  throng,  "we  are  the  shadows  of  your 
royal  army.  We  have  been  loyal  and  true  for  many  months, 
growing  slimmer  and  raggeder  day  by  day,  but  we  have  had 
enough  of  it,  and  having  deserted  in  a  body  are  on  our  way 
back  to  the  capital.  Soldiering  is  well  enough  in  decent 
company,  but  we  decline  to  train  with  that  crowd  of  tramps 
and  paupers  any  longer."  When  the  king  reached  his  army 
he  found  it  just  half  as  large  as  it  had  been  officially  report- 
ed. The  commanding  general  (who  had  a  comfortable  un- 
derstanding with  the  chief  quartermaster  and  the  commissary 
of  subsistence  at  the  capital)  had  always  reckoned  the  shad- 
ows. 

"  Rubdiydt — a  plural  word  for  a  favorite  form  of  Oriental 
verse,  being  short  sonnets  of  four  lines  each." — Bulletin. 
Somewhat  like  these,  for  example: 

Poems  or  dictionaries,  all  Is  one, 

For  Sammy  makes  'em  by  the  mile  or  ton; 

The  four-line  sonnet  he  did  first  invent, 
A  something  new  beneath  a  brand-new  sun. 

They  say  that  from  a  lonely  stable,  hard 

By  Clay  Stieet,  floats  a  song  that  none  regard, 

For  critics  merely  human  sabe  not 
The  four-line  sonnet,  the  four-footed  bard. 


Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  snugly  tucked  into  <his  arm- 
chair on  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  as  far  away  as  he 
can  get  without  going  into  Maine,  writes  to  one  of  our  State 
Senators  that  what  California  needs  is  a  tribunal  to  compose 
differences  and  difficulties  between  the  people  and  the  rail- 
roads."  We  are  as  grateful  to  the  illustrious  author  of  this 
suggestion  as  if  we  were  a  flock  of  blind  woodpeckers  char- 
itably permitted  to  perpetrate  holes  in  his  head;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  shall  eat  the  Carlofrancadamite  worm — for 
the  reason,  among  others,  that  the  proposed  tribunal,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  determined,  seems  intended  to  be  some- 
thing in  character  between  a  Methodist  class-meeting  and 
the  faculty  of  a  city  prison,  and  to  have  the  power  and  juris- 
diction of  an  entrail  clerk  in  the  dissecting-room  of  an  or- 
phan asylum. 

Governor  Irwin  has  granted  a  respite  to  Runk,  the  mur- 
derer, in  order  to  have  time  to  look  into  the  matter  at  his  lei- 
sure, and  determine  if  the  fellow's  neck  is  worth  saving  from 
the  halter.  Some  months  ago  this  young  villain  deliberately 
approached  a  police  constable  who  was  not  molesting  him, 
drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him  dead.  There  is  no  denial  of 
these  facts;  the  man  is  dead;  Runk  killed  him;  the  murder 
was  without  provocation.  Nevertheless,  by  the  wretched 
machinery  of  motions,  demurrers,  remands,  appeals,  and 
God  knows  what,  this  miscreant  has  been  kept  in  alternation 
of  hope  and  despair  until  horror  at  his  crime  and  faith  in  the 
justice  to  punish  it  have  merged  in  sympathy  for  his  suffer- 
ings and  contempt  of  the  law  that  prolongs  it.  And  now — 
last  practicable  device  of  the  destructive  mind — the  Governor 
wants  a  month  to  consider  whether  the  poor  devil's  hanging 
would  not  be  as  needless  a  waste  of  human  life  as  was  the 
killing  of  the  victim — whether  after  this  unconscionable  delay 
his  death  would  point  a  moral.     O,  lawless  lawyers,  judges 


witlTout  judgment,  and  executive  who  dares  not  execute! 
Ye  have  made  the  gibbet  so  difficult  of  access  that  hanging 
is  a  distinction  sought  by  all.  Ye  have  compassed  it  round 
about  with  a  wall,  inclosing  a  maze,  to  the  end  that  he  who 
breaks  not  his  neck  scaling  the  one  may  die  of  old  age  pene- 
trating the  other.  Well,  let  Governor  Irwin  commute,  and, 
if  it  profit  him  at  the  next  election,  pardon  ;  but,  'fore  George, 
I'd  rather  be  officer  Coots  with  his  fallen  jaw  and  aspiring 
toes  than  he  with  his  aspiring  soul  and  fallen  conscience. 
Nay,  I'd  rather  be  Runk. 


General  [Ignatieff,  and  "one  of  Prince  GortschakofT's 
chief  secretaries,"  have  uttered  their  inmost  minds  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  with  a 
frankness  and  unreserve  that  would  be  creditable  in  a  skele- 
ton clock  disclosing  its  metallic  intestines  to  the  scrutiny  of 
a  bull's-eye  lantern.  "  No  secrets  from  the  Herald? appears 
to  be  the  guiding  principle  of  Russian  diplomacy. 


The  men  who  are  preparing  the  new  counterfeit  of  the 
new  412  '  2 -grain  silver  dollar  say  they  can  put  415  grains  of 
silver  in  it  and  make  a  handsome  profit.  It  seems  to  me 
they  might  almost  as  well  (conscience  permitting)  pass  the 
genuine  coin ;  but  on  this  point  I  should  like  to  correct  my 
judgment  by  that  of  Senator  Jones. 


Hayes,  with  no  following,  looked  round  and  said: 
"The  party — Heaven  rest  its  soul! — is  dead." 
The  face-cloth  reverently  now  we  raise, 
And  lo!  the  parly  that  is  dead  is  Hayes! 


A  weasel  named  Supervisor  Mangels  and  a  rat  named  Re- 
corder Taylor  had  a  dispute  as  to  the  ownership  of  a  duck- 
ling called  the  right  to  purchase  supplies  of  stationery  for  the 
Hall  of  Records,  and  agreed  to  submit  the  question  to  a  fox 
named  City  and  County  Attorney  Burnett,  who  instantly  de- 
cided that  the  duckling  belonged  to  neither  of  them. 
MORAL :  When  A  and  B  quarrel  for  the  property  of  C,  a  just 
compromise  is  a  victory  for  both;  for  half  another  man's 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 


Mr.  Clarence  King  declares  this  continent  to  be  the  first 
land  that  emerged  from  the  waters — an  opinion  equally  cred- 
itable to  his  head  and  his  heart.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  shines  with  the  greater  splendor  as  a  geolo- 
gist or  a  patriot  All  the  same  he  is  wrong  about  the  date 
of  America's  emergence.  Sir  John  Mandeville,  writing  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  relates  that  a  man  who  went  to  search 
the  world  passed  Inde  and  the  five  thousand  isles  beyond, 
and  finally,  having  circumnavigated  the  glube,  came  to  his 
own  country  (England),  where,  hearing  his  own  language 
with  amazement  and  alarm,  he  attempted  to  go  again  to  sea, 
but  was  cast  ashore,  and  then  for  the  first  time  learned  where 
he  was.  It  is  clear  that  he  could  not  have  sailed  across  the 
American  continent  without  discovering  it  if  it  had  been 
above  water — unless  it  was  a  very  rainy  and  foggy  season 
indeed,  and  Mr.  King  does  not  anywhere  assert  it  was.  My 
own  impression  has  always  been  that  America  got  its  back 
up  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1776. 


"The  pustule"  has  spoken  again,  and  the  following  is  his 
language,  as  reported  in  the  Call,  with  not  even  a  small  edi- 
torial indorsement: 

"  You  have  done  well,  and  I  hope  you  will  go  on  as  you  begun.  We 
will  not  take  a  step  backward.  We  will  gain  our  ends  by  the  ballot,  if 
possible,  but  if  they  interfere  with  us  and  try  to  break  up  our  meetings, 
why.  I  say,  revolution  !  [Cheers.]  Let  them  get  up  their  Vigilantes  if 
they  like.  I  set  them  all  at  defiance  I  am  afraid  of  no  man,  and 
make  no  threats ;  but  I  say  Bones  ought  to  be  hung — the  cowardly  trai- 
tor. He  has  betrayed  his  trust,  and  now,  like  a  cowaid,  appeals  to  the 
authorities  to  protect  him.  If  the  Federal  Government  intends  to  pro- 
tect thieves,  daylight  robbers,  and  bank-smashers,  I  hail  with  joy  revo- 
lution— open  revolution.  [Cheers.]  After  all  other  means  of  purifying 
the  country  have  failed,  we  have  a  right  <to  revolution.  If  you  want  to 
purify  the  political  atmosphere  of  the  United  States  and  insure  honesty, 
you  must  use  hemp !  hemp  !  hemp !  We  are  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  no  matter  where  we  were  bom.  We  are  Americans  by 
choice,  and  not  by  compulsion,  and  are  all  determined  to  pre- 
serve the  best  Republic  ever  known.  When  they  introduce  slaves 
into  this  countiy  to  compete  with  white  labor,  it  is  our  duty 
to  revolutionize.  If  our  petitions  fail,  and  they  crowd  us  on 
the  land,  it  is  our  right  and  duty  to  throw  the  Chinese  into  the  sea. 
Notice  my  proviso.  I  may  be  arrested  again,  but  they  can  not  hold  me. 
r  '  No,  no.'  ]  I  hope  to  God  they  will  get  up  the  Vigilantes  again.  I 
just  want  the  authorities  to  lay  low  and  let  us  alone,  and  you  will  see 
the  biggest  fight  you  ever  heard  of.  Pixley  said  to  me  that  the  narrow- 
faced  Yanks  in  California  would  clean  us  out,  but  I  just  wish  they 
would  try  it.  I  would  drive  them  into  the  sea  or  die.  The  whole 
United  States  is  ready  for  revolution.  I  wish  I  had  an  army  in  the 
Eastern  States,  so  that  when  thieves  in  California  send  for  soldiers  to 
suppress  freemen,  they  can  take  the  President  by  the  ear  and  say,  '  No, 
let  our  brothers  in  California  take  care  of  the  Chinese,  and  we  will  take 
care  of  you.'  A  paper  said  the  other  day  that  we  were  standing  on  a 
magazine — meaning  that  I  was  liable  to  be  hung.  I  tell  them  they  are 
standing  on  a  magazine.  I  would  rather  see  San  Francisco  sink  be- 
neath the  wave  than  become  the  home  of  Chinese  lepers.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  a  proud  city.  So  was  Moscow ;  but  she  was  marked  for  de- 
struction and  laid  in  ashes.  Our  city  is  built  of  wood,  and  if  the  Vigi- 
lantes move  one  solitary  step  to'break  up  the  Working-men's  party  of 
California,  I  predict  a  similar  fate  for  San  Francisco." 

The  sentiments  here  expressed  can  be  understood  without 
comment.  It  is  the  platform  of  the  tramp,  the  defiance  of 
the  incendiary,  the  threat  of  the  coward.  The  fate  of  San 
Francisco  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  abundantly  able 
to  answer  for  its  safety. 


"  Unimproved  property  wants  no  water,  and  we  do  not 
think  can  be  constitutionally  made  to  pay  for  it." — San 
Francisco  Bulletin.  We  know  an  individual  who  owns  fifty- 
one  fifty- vara  lots,  and  is  waiting  for  the  enterprise  of  his 
fellow-citizens  to  give  value  to  his  land.  Ought  he  not  to 
contribute  towards  furnishing  water  for  almshouse,  hospital, 
and  prison  ?  He  has  a  wife  and  children,  should  he  not  pay 
for  flushing  sewers  ?  He  keeps  his  carriage  and  drives  in 
the  Park,  should  he  not  aid  to  sprinkle  streets  and  grow 
shrubbery?  Is  he  not  interested  that  the  city  should  not  be 
destroyed  by  fire  ?  Why  should  personal  property  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  a  hundred  milliions  in  value  escape  a 
water  tax?  Why  should  non-residents  and  speculators 
throw  all  the  water  burden  upon  families?  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  Bulletin  has  not  considered  this  question  in  all  its 
equities.  

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  some  other  fellow's. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 
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ECHOES  FROM  THE  ESOTERIC  CLUB.— IL 

Interlocutors— Gorgias,  Atom,  Agrestis,  Acetes,  Poly- 
glot, Ursus. 

Georgias. — We  adjourned  the  discussion  at  our  last  ses- 
sion at  the  request  of  Agrestis.  Does  any  one  know  if  he 
is  in  town  ? 

Atom. — He  is,  and  will  doubtless  be  here  soon.  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  him  in  his  "near  retirement  and 
accessible  seclusion,7'  as  Hawthorne  phrases  it. 

Acetes. — I  am  told  he  has  become  bucolic  usque  ad  un- 
gues. 

Atom. — It  is  even  so.  On  my  arrival  I  found  him  in  his 
chicken-yard,  seated,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,- on  an  inverted 
candle-box,  which  had  evidently  been  the  receptacle  of  a 
hen's  nest.  He  had  his  pockets  full  of  wheat  and  bread- 
crumbs, which  he  was  feeding  to  his  poultry  that  flocked 
around  him  in  the  most  fearless  and  sociable  manner.  I 
secreted  myself  behind  a  clump  of  currant  bushes  and  con- 
templated the  scene,  an  unsuspected  spectator ;  unsuspected, 
except  by  one  long-legged,  truculent-looking  old  rooster, 
who,  cocking  his  head  to  one  side,  fixed  upon  me  a  hostile 
eye,  and  sounded  a  rancorous  note  of  menace  rather  than 
alarm.  Meantime,  Agrestis,  between  the  whiffs  of  his  pipe, 
talked  to  his  feathered  companions,  occasionally  interlarding 
his  discourse  with  classical  quotations.  "  Don't  be  so 
greedy,  you  old  shrew ;  there's  enough  for  all,"  was  his  ex- 
hortation addressed  to  a  huge  hen,  with  mighty  thighs  and 
feathered  feet,  that  was  feeding  out  of  his  hand  and  attack- 
ing all  others  who  approached  too  near  him.  "You're  too 
young,  my  brave  little  Dominic,  to  provoke  a  quarrel  with 
that  big  black  bully.  You'd  best  wait  till  your  spurs  are 
grown.  Meantime,  your  motto  should  be :  '  Cum  licet  fu- 
gere,  ne  qucere  litem.1 "  Thus  he  went  on,  precisely  as  if  his 
audience  were  versed  in  the  modern  and  ancient  tongues, 
and  the  hen  language  had  no  mystery  for  him. 

Acetes. — And  why  should  it  be  a  greater  mystery  than 
that  of  other  fowls  ?     Have  we  not  heard  of 

"Appollonius  of  old, 
Who  knew  the  tales  the  sparrows  told, 
And  Hermes,  who  interpreted 
What  the  sage  cran.es  of  Nilus  said." 

Moreover,  we  have  it  upon  the  authority  of  Longfellow  that 
the  little  Hiawatha 

'*  Learned  of  even'  bird  its  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  winter, 
Talked  with  them  where'er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  'Hiawatha's  chickens?'" 

Atom. — Lo !  here  he  comes.  [Enter  Agrestis,  who  ex- 
changes greetings  with  the  others.]  In  returning  with  him 
to  the  house  we  passed  through  a  flower  garden,  which  I 
fancied  showed  a  lady's  taste  and  care.  Here  we  found  a 
hen  with  a  brood  often  or  a  dozen  chickens  that  had  broken 
bounds,  and  were  making  havoc  of  a  bed  of  choice  carna- 
tions. Agrestis  looked  on  with  complaceny.  "  Did  you 
ever  see  such  chicks  for  their  age?"  he  asked,  triumphantly. 

Agrestis. — All  this  is  true,  my  good  friends,  but  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  labor  movement,  and  the 
events  that  have  taken  place  since  our  last  session  increase 
my  interest  in  that  subject.  The  conduct  of  Kearney  and 
his  following  at  the  Piatt's  Hall  meeting  goes  far  to  confirm 
my  opinion,  that  under  its  present  leadership  the  movement 
can  come  to  nothing. 

Gorgias. — There,  once  more,  crops  out  the  error  of  meas- 
uring such  men  by  a  conventional  standard.  Refinement  of 
feeling  and  decorum  of  conduct  are  not  indispensable  quali- 
ties in  the  leaders  of  reforms  and  revolutions.  A  certain 
coarse,  and  even  brutal,  energy — a  dominative  spirit  that 
spurns  at  all  obstacles,  that  does  not  shrink  from  violence, 
and  is  at  home  in  the  atmosphere  of  tumult  and  contention 
— these,  with  some  leaven  of  fanaticism,  have  been  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  men  who  in  times  of  popular  effer- 
vescence and  commotion  have  emerged  to  the  surface  and 
controlled  the  current  of  events.  Kearney's  speeches  are 
not  models  of  rhetoric  or  good  taste;  but  they  are  no  ruder 
nor  more  passionate  than  Brigham  Young's,  and,  coarse  as 
they  are,  they  carry  his  audiences.  His  complete  ascend- 
ancy over  his  following  is  shown  by  the  ease  with  which  he 
has  suppressed  every  malcontent  who  has  reared  his  head, 
and  put  down  every  attempt  to  dispute  his  authority.  Un- 
der his  leadership  the  working-men  have  achieved  a  series 
of  astonishing  triumphs. 

Ursus. — Including  the  triumph  over  law,  order,  and  de- 
cency, at  Piatt's  Hall. 

Gorgias. — Even  that,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it, 
shows  the  man's  natural  talent  for  leadership.  He  carried 
his  points,  and  extorted  a  respectful  recognition  from  his  op- 
ponents. It  is  true,  he  usurped  control  of  the  meeting.  But 
the  successful  usurper  who  can  maintain  himself  becomes  an 
established  fact ;  and  the  world  always  accepts  established 
facts.  An  editorial  in  the  Argonaut  of  March  16th  gave  a 
most  succinct  and  forcible  summary  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished by  this  movement  in  the  short  space  of  three 
months : 

"  Already,  here  upon  the  very  westernmost  limits  of  our  nation,  in  a 
prosperous  portion  of  the  Republic;  where  there  is  but  a  limited  popu- 
lation ;  where  lands  are  abundant  and  cheap ;  where  opportunities  for 
labor  are  opportunities  for  wealth  ;  and  after  only  three  months'  organi- 
zation, we  find  an  agrarian  sentiment  that  overawes  the  Legislature, 
that  absorbs  and  destroys  a  great  party,  that  triumphs  at  the  ballot  box, 
that  snaps  its  fingers  at  jury  trials,  that  intimidates  judges,  that  organ- 
izes military  forces  and  boldly  proclaims  its  intention  to  drive  out  a 
foreign  immigration,  despite  of  laws,  treaties,  and  national  obligations." 

Surely  such  a  movement  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  insig- 
nificant, nor  are  its  leaders  to  be  spoken  of  with  flippant 
scorn. 

Acetes. — My  dear  Gorgias,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  cut 
short  your  quotation,  with  a  somewhat  awkward  abruptness, 
in  the  middle  of  a  line.  The  writer  goes  on,  in  the  same 
paragraph : 

"An  ignorant  alien  Irishman  is  its  brain  and  arm  for  the  present. 
Two  alien  Englishmen  compose  his  cabinet  and  staff.  His  following  is 
a  rabble  of  foreigners.  At  the  tail  end  of  the  procession  come  crawling 
upon  dicir  hands  and  knees  a  miserable,  cowardly  gang  of  native-born 
Americans,  fawning  upon  the  miserable  mob,  that  thrift  perchance  may 
follow." 

Whatever  importance  may  be  attributed  to  the  movement 
does  not  legitimately  attach  to  the  leaders,  who  are  but  the 


accidents  of  the  situation.  The  same  article  says,  with  the 
insight  of  native  sagacity :  "  Kearney  is  himself  but  the 
symptom  of  a  deeply-seated,  and  we  fear  incurable,  disease. 
Personally,  he  is  a  pustule,  and  will  pass  away  in  a  short 
time,  or  at  least  lose  his  personal  identity  in  a  movement 
that  even  now  assumes  proportions  beyond  his  control,  and 
discloses  elements  the  cause  of  which  he  and  his  more  igno- 
rant followers  have  neither  the  intelligence  to  understand, 
nor  the  genius  to  direct."  The  crazy,  yet  apparently  per- 
fectly serious,  talk  of  Kearney  and  Wellock,  about  hanging 
Senator  Bones,  confirms  the  justice  of  the  editorial  estimate 
of  the  men,  just  quoted,  and  shows  that  if  the  movement  is 
to  become  national  it  must  call  forth  a  very  different  class  of 
leaders  from  any  that  have  yet  come  to  the  surface.  Thus 
far  they  have  all  been  of  the  Thersites  type  : 

"Thersites  only  clamored  in  the  throng, 
Loquacious,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue ; 
Awed  by  no  shame,  by  no  respect  controlled ; 
In  scandal  busy,  in  reproaches  bold  ; 
Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  soul  possessed, 
And  much  he  hated  all,  but  most  the  best." 

Atom. — It  was  Ulysses,  I  believe,  who  broke  Thersites' 
head  with  a  truncheon,  when  the  loud-mouthed  brawler  was 
stirring  up  sedition  in  the  camp.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
when  John  Hayes  essayed  the  role  of  sage  Odysseus  at  Piatt's 
Hall,  and  pitched  the  impudent  disturber  of  the  meeting  from 
the  platform,  he  did  not  break  his  neck. 

Gorgias. — I  do  not  pretend  that  Kearney  is  qualified  to 
carry  on  the  work  he  has  begun.  But  when  other  leaders 
are  needed  they  will  appear.  Every  great  popular  agitation 
inevitably  attracts  to  itself,  or  develops,  men  capable  of  di- 
recting it.  But  you  book-men  underrate  these  rude  spirits, 
as  the  speculative  mind  generally  does  underrate  the  unculti- 
vated practical  mind.  As  to  talk  about  "  hemp  "  and  "hang- 
ing," you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  employed  merely  to  tickle  an 
audience,  just  as  Brigham  Young  used  to  delight  the  Salt 
Lake  rabble  by  roaring  defiance  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  declaring  that  the  "  Legion "  could  whip  the  entire 
United  States  army. 

Acetes. — I  have  here  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Eighth  Ward  Club,  of  March  22d.  Let  me 
read  an  extract : 

Keamev  then  continued,  saying:  "Our  object  is  to  bring  about  a 
social  revolution  by  the  ballot ;  to  put  honest  men  in  office,  and  hang 
those  who  are  recreant  to  their  trust.  We  must  not  assassinate  Bones. 
We  must  investigate  the  matter  closely  and  impartially,  and  appoint  a 
day  to  hang  in  public  this  traitor  to  our  party.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment interferes  to  protect  thieves,  we  want  them  to  show  their  hand. 
This  is  not  a  mob.  but  an  uprising  of  the  people.  *  *  *  There  will 
be  something  done  in  California  within  two  months  that  will  show  the 
real  objects  of  this  movement,  and  then  let  them  bring  on  their  Vigilantes 
if  they  want  to.  Here  is  a  man  elected  by  our  party  from  Alameda,  who 
subscribed  to  our  unwritten  platform — a  rope  with  a  hangman's  noose 
at  the  end.  He  said  in  the  presence  of  fifteen  hundred  people,  '  If  I 
betray  you  I  want  you  to  hang  me."  Has  he  betrayed  you?  "  [Shouts  ol 
"  Yes,  we'll  hang  him  in  Alameda."]  "  Any  man  who  will  not  explain 
his  treacherous  conduct  ought  to  be  hung," 

Now  Kearney  either  really  expects  to  set  up  a  working- 
men's  tribunal  for  the  dispensation  of  "  irregular  justice,"  or 
else  he  was  indulging  in  a  silly  and  childish  piece  of  torn- 
fooler}-. 

Ursus. — Never  mind  about  Kearney  and  Wellock;  I,  too, 
believe  they  are  but  "  symptoms  "  and  "  pustules."  But  the 
disease  they  indicate  is  formidable  and  chronic.  They  fore- 
shadow a  radical  and  speedy  overthrow  of  existing  political 
and  social  institutions;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  of  us 
will  live  to  witness  and  moralize  over  the  catastrophe. 

Agrestis. — Such  political  and  social  conflicts  have  not  here- 
tofore reached  their  crises  so  speedily.  What  the  working- 
men  call  the  struggle  between  labor  and  capital,  is,  in  man) 
respects,  analogous  to  the  long  series  of  contests  between  the 
plebeians  and  patricians  of  Rome.  For  a  long  time  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  the  establishment  of  a  nomi- 
nal republic,  the  "  working  class "  contended  in  vain  for 
"their  rights."  Even  after  they  had  extorted  the  privilege 
of  electing  Tribunes  by  their  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer, 
more  than  a  century  elapsed  before  they  freed  themselves  in 
a  measure  from  patrician  oppression  by  securing  the  passage 
of  the  Licinian  laws.  Yet  two  centuries  after  that  great  pop- 
ular victor}',  as  it  was  esteemed  at  the  time,  an  aristocracy, 
founded  purely  on  wealth,  held  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
the  condition  of  slaves.  There  existed  no  middle  class  in 
Rome;  and  the  utmost  that  Tiberius  Gracchus  demanded  on 
behalf  of  the  people  was  a  revival  of  the  Licinian  law,  which 
had  become  virtually  obsolete.  Thus,  though  the  agitation 
had  been  going  on  for  hundreds  of  years,  it  had  made  little 
substantial  progress  and  won  no  permanent  victories. 

-Polyglot. — No  sound  analogy  pertinent  to  the  present  labor 
movement  can  be  drawn  from  Roman  history,  because  popu- 
lar suffrage  was  at  no  period  a  Roman  institution.  The  ple- 
beians could  not  assert  the  rights  they  claimed  at  the  ballot 
box.  They  had  to  petition  for  those  rights  as  "  conces- 
sions." And  their  only  mode  of  enforcing  their  petitions 
was  by  appeals  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  patricians;  by 
the  cry  "To  the  Sacred  Mount;  "  or  by  preventing  the  rais- 
ing of  levies  for  military  service.  The  choice  of  the  chief 
executive — the  Consuls — was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
patricians;  and  the  Censors,  who  wielded  an  immense 
amount  of  power,  were  chosen  by  the  patricians  from  their 
own  order.  "  Populus  Ro/nanus"  is  a  sounding  phrase. 
But  when  the  population  of  Italy  was  over  five  millions,  the 
populus  Romanics,  who  by  their  suffrages  legislated  for  this 
entire  population,  and  controlled  their  social  and  political 
destinies,  consisted  of  a  body  of  men  who  might  be  assem- 
bled, without  crowding,  in  Portsmouth  Square. 

Ursus. — The  existence  with  us  of  universal  suffrage,  by 
which  the  masses  can  make  and  unmake  Presidents,  Gover- 
nors, and  legislators,  changes  all  the  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  renders  it  possible  for  our  plebeians  to  accomplish 
in  a  year  what  those  of  Rome  failed  to  achieve  in  centuries. 
At  our  next  municipal  election  they  can  elect  Kearney 
Mayor,  Wellock  Judge  of  the  Police  Court,  and  Knight  Chief 
of  Police,  with  a  Board  of  Supervisors  and  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation composed  of  the  most  vociferous  bawlers  of  the  ward 
clubs.  At  the  next  general  election  they  can  take  political 
possession  of  the  State,  and  secure  such  legislation  as  they 
may  desire.  And  when  Mr.  Hayes' official  term  has  expired, 
if  they  shall  have  effected  a  national  organization  by  that 
time,  as  now  seems  probable,  they  can  place  their  idol  of  the 
hour,  whoever  he  may  then  be,  in  the  White  House,  with  a 
halter  round  his  neck. 


Atom. — To  my  mind  the  most  disgusting  feature  of  this 
whole  business  is  the  dastardly  and  truckling  course  of  the 
two  daily  papers  claiming  "the  largest  circulation."  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  which  has  been  most  preeminent  in  hypoc- 
risy and  cowardice.  The  one  took  up  Kearney  as  a  sort  of 
pet  at  the  outset,  and  instantly  abandoned  him  at  the  time 
when  ever)'  one  thought  the  movement  had  collapsed,  only 
to  turn  another  somersault  with  the  dignity  and  celerity  of 
a  jumping-jack  the  moment  the  crisis  was  past  and  Kearney 
seemed  to  be  in  the  ascendant  again.  The  other  disgrace 
to  California  journalism  assumed  a  seemingly  manly  atti- 
tude at  the  beginning,  and  characterized  the  movement  and 
its  leaders  as  it  and  they  deserved.  But  no  sooner  did  it 
lose  a  few  hundred  subscribers  in  consequence  than  it  fell 
down  abjectly  upon  its  knees  and  commenced  eating  dirt. 
Since  then  the  two  have  run  a  race  for  the  favor  of  Kearney 
and  his  rabble,  each  striving  to  outdo  the  other-  in  the  role 
of  fawner  and  lickspittle.  Surely  it  is  time  that  in  a  city  so 
great,  so  intelligent,  so  wealthy  as  San  Francisco,  and  with 
so  grand  a  future  before  it,  we  had  one  daily  paper  of  a 
character  as  much  above  suspicion  for  honest)',  fearlessness, 
and  public  spirit  as  that  of  the  most  honored  and  respected 
private  citizen. 

Ursus. — It  is  a  pleasing  aspiration.  'But  why  should  San 
Francisco  be  so  blessed  above  other  cities?  Where  in  the 
United  States  does  such  a  journal  exist? 

Gorgias. — All  this  is  irrelevant  to  our  subject.  But  if  it 
be  true  that  the  press,  as  well  as  the  Legislature,  has  truckled 
to  Kearney,  it  is  fresh  proof  of  the  power  of  the  movement. 
And  I  now  ask  what  there  is  in  its  avowed  aims,  as  authori- 
tatively set  forth  (I  do  not  speak  of  the  wild  harangues  at 
the  sand-lots  or  the  ward  clubs),  that  is  incendiary  or  revo- 
lutionary?— what  that  can  not  be  peacefully  and  constitu- 
tionally carried  out  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  popular  government  ?  The  most  radical  articles  of  its 
programme  have  been  indorsed  by  eminent  and  learned 
men,  who  are  generally  ranked  as  conservatives.  Ruskin 
argues  in  favor  of  the  restriction  of  property  and  income 
within  fixed  limits,  maintaining  that  by  such  restraint  the 
temptation  to  use  every  energy  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
would  be  removed,  and  another  and  higher  ideal  of  the 
duties  of  advanced  life  would  be  created;  and  also  that  by 
the  withdrawal  of  those  who  had  attained  the  fixed  limit 
from  commercial  competition,  earlier  worldly  success  and 
earlier  marriage  would  become  possible  to  the  young.  He 
adds  that  under  such  a  condition  of  things  "  the  older  men, 
of  active  intellect,  whose  sagacity  is  now  lost  or  warped  in 
the  furtherance  of  their  own  meanest  interests,  would  be  in- 
duced unselfishly  to  occupy  themselves  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  public  institutions  for  the  furtherance  of  public 
advantage." 

Acetes. — Yet  Ruskin  was  very  far  from  being  a  good 
Kearne)ite.  If  I  remember  aright,  in  one  of  his  "Letters 
to  a  Working-man "  he  charges  the  whole  class  with  igno- 
rance of  first  principles,  and  rather  discourteously  adds: 
"  Your  voices  are  not  worth  a  rat's  squeak,  either  in  Parlia- 
ment or  out  of  it,  until  you  have  some  ideas  to  utter  with 
them." 

Gorgias. — Yet  he  says — and  I  think  in  the  ^ame  series  of 
letters:  "  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that  every 
child  born  therein  shall  be  well  housed,  clothed,  fed,  and 
educated,  till  it  attain  years  of  discretion."  That  would  pass 
for  a  tolerably  "  advanced  "  sentiment,  even  at  the  sand-lots. 

Polyglot. — As  to  the  restraint  of  fortunes,  greater  men 
and  profounder  thinkers  than  Ruskin  have  spoken  approv- 
ingly of  some  measure  of  that  kind.  Machiavelli  says : 
"  The  interest  of  every  republic  requires  that  the  state 
should  be  rich  and  the  citizens  poor."  Montesquieu  ap- 
proved of  "agrarian  laws"  in  the  popular  sense;  and  I 
think  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  a  passage  in  the  fourth 
book  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations  that  Adam  Smith  was  of 
the  same  mind. 

Gorgias. — I  predict  that  before  the  close  of  the  present 
year  of  our  Lord  it  will  have  become  apparent  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  United  States  are  in 
substantial  sympathy  with  this  movement.  As  to  its  future 
national  leaders,  they  will  not  be  what  is  called  "cultivated" 
men.  As  quaint  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says,  "It  is  an  un- 
just way  of  compute  to  magnify  a  weak  head  for  some  Latin 
abilities,  or  to  undervalue  a  solid  judgment  because  he 
knows  not  the  genealogy  of  Hector.  Many  have  ruled  well 
who  could  not,  perhaps,  define  a  commonwealth ;  and  they 
who  understand  not  the  globe  of  the  earth  command  a  great 
part  of  it." 

Atom. — You  quote  from  one  of  my  most  beloved  authors 
— the  dear,  honest,  sturdy  old  aristocrat.  But  I  scarcely  ex- 
pected to  see  him  lugged  into  this  discussion  as  one  of  your 
authorities.  Do  you  remember  the  passage  where  he  insists 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  Christians  to  hold  the  folly  of 
"the  multitude"  an  article  of  religious  faith?  There  is  a 
touch  of  rare  humor  in  the  reason  he  gives  for  it:  "  If  there 
be  any  among  those  common  objects  of  hatred  I  do  con- 
temn and  laugh  at,  it  is  that  great  enemy  of  reason,  virtue, 
and  religion,  the  multitude — that  numerous  piece  of  mon- 
strosity, which,  taken  asunder,  seem  men  and  the  reasonable 
creatures  of  God,  but,  confused  together,  make  but  one 
great  beast,  and  a  monstrosity  more  prodigious  than  Hydra. 
It  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  call  these  'fools,'  since  it  is  the 
style  all  holy  writers  have  afforded  them,  set  down  by  Solo- 
mon  in  canonical  Scripture,  and  hence  a  point  of  our  faith  to 
believe  so." 

Gorgias.— That  passage,  taken  by  itself,  misrepresented 
the  old  worthy,  who  in  reality  was  no  aristocrat.  By  "  the 
multitude,"  he  did  not  refer  to  the  poor  alone,  or  to  those 
who  labor  with  their  hands  for  their  bread;  for  he  says : 
"  There  is  a  rabble  even  among  the  gentry^  though  their  for- 
tunes do  somewhat  gild  their  infirmities,  and  their  purses 
compound  for  their  follies." 

Agrestis. — I  adjure  you,  Atom,  to  forbear;  for  I  see  you 
preparing  to  overwhelm  Gorgias  with  another  quotation,  of 
which  it  seems  to  me  we  have  had  more  than  enough  to- 
night, considering  their  faint  relevancy  to  the  subject  pro- 
pounded; in  regard  to  which  I  profess  to  have  received  no 
fresh  enlightenment,  and  I  will  not  affect  to  sorrow  that  the 
hour  for  the  more  materialistic  feast  and  flow  has  arrived. 

B. 


We  learn  to  climb  by  keeping  our  eyes  not  on  the  i;flls  be- 
hind us,  but  on  the  mountains  that  rise  beforf 
bright  skies  above  us. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


POETS  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


V.-INA   D.   COOLBR1TH. 

I  Miss  Ina  D.  Coolbrith  was  bom  in  Illinois,  but  came  to  California  so  early  in 
•  she  iiiiy  be  considered  almost  to  (he  "manor  born."     She  has  resided  in 
1     =  Angeles,  .S-in  Francisco,  and  Oakland,  in  which  latter  place  she  has  held  the 
i  in    the  Oakland  Library  for  three  years.     Miss   Coolbrith's 

sutures  in  verse  were  given  to  the  public  through  the  mediumship  of  sundry 
ii-ers  of  our  coast,  but  she  appeared  for  the  first  lime  over  her  full  signa- 
;  the  column?   of  the  Cali/ornian,  a   literary  weekly  conducted  by  C.  H. 
Webb  (now  of  New  York),  and    which   numbered   among  its  contributors   Bret 
H.irte.  Mark  Twain,  Charles  W.  Stixldard,   Kmilie   Lawson,  Prentice  Mulford, 
.  i  have  since  attained  a  greater  or  lessdegree  of  recognition  in  the 
f  letters.     After  the  demise  of  the  California*  Miss  Coolbrith  published 
poems   Fast,  in   the  Galaxy  and  Harper's  Weekly,  but  the  majority  of 
her  writings  have  appeared  in  the  Overland  Mt'tttkly.      Of  the  poems  included 
in  the  main  body  of  that  magazine,  it  is  a  little  singular  that  the  first  poem  in  the 
Dumber  and  the  last  of  the  final  are  from  her  pen.     For  some  time,  owing 
a  multiplicity  of  business  duties,  Miss  Coolbrith  has  written  very 
little.     Miss  Cootbrith  is  one  of  Ok  few  California!)  poets  who  have  acquired  a 
national  reputation.     Eastern  critics  have  pronounced  her  one  of  the  best  living 
bdy  writers  of  poetry  in  the  United  States,  her  position  in  American  literature 
being  somewhat   similar  to  that  occupied  by  Miss  Ingclow  in  modern  English 
literature.     Mis^Coolbriths  poems  ar«  generally  short  and  of  uniform  excellence, 
at   times  with   an   atmosphere   of  deep  feeling   and   sorrow  pervading  them,  arid 
again,  as  in  "Siesta,"  "Meadow  Larks,"  and  "  In  Blossom  Time,    full  of  life 
;ind  joyousness.      Her  style  b  original,  and  not   modeled  from  any  of  the  great 
.!   wish  has  been  expressed   to  have  this  lady's  writings  in 
.  :ted,  permanent  form,  and  a  committee  of  gentlemen   interested  in  litera- 
ture intend,  during  the  present  month,  to  start  a  subscription  book  for  a  strictly 
testimonial  edition  of  her  poetry.     The  intention  is  to  issue  a  volume  whose  me- 
chanical execution  shall  be  unexceptional. — R.  E.  W.] 


An  Answer. 

The  wind  was  very  sad  among  the  branches. 

The  moon  had  hid  its  light ; 
I  threw  my  window  open  to  the  darkness, 

And  looked  out  on  the  night, 

And  thought  of  all  the  dear  old  times  together  — 

Days  sweet  for  her  5W«et  sake  — 
And  all   I  lost  in  losing  her,   till,  thinking. 

My  heart  seemed  like  to  break. 

And  O,  I  said,  if  I  might  have  some  token 

She  is,  and  yet  is  mine — 
Though  but  a  wind-tossed  leaf,  my  soul  would  take  it, 

And  bless  it,  for  a  sign. 

And  lo !   a  little  wind  sighed  through  the  branches, 

The  moon  shone  on  the  land. 
And,  cool  and  moist  with  the  night -dew,  a  leaflet 

Fluttered  against  my  hand  ! 


Siesta. 


If  I  lie  at  ease  in  the  cradling  trees 
Till  the  day  drops  down  in  the  golden  seas. 
Till  the  light  shall  die  from  the  warm,  wide  sky. 
And  the  cool  night  cover  me — what  care  I? 

All  as  one  when  the  day  is  done. 
The  woven  woof  or  the  web  unspun ; 
In  my  leafy  nest  I  will  lie  at  rest, 
A  careless  dreamer — and  that  is  best 

Docs  a  brown  eye  wake  for  a  trouble's  sake. 
Ye  little  tenants  of  wood  and  brake? 
What  deeper  woe  does  a  wild  bee  know 
Than  to  vex  the  heart  of  a  honey -blow? 

Bonny  birds,  sing  to  me ;  butterflies,  wing  to  me ; 
Slender  convolvulus,  flutter  and  cling  to  me  ; 
Dim  spice  odors  and  meadow-musk, 
Blow  about  me  from  dawn  to  dusk ! 

Though  the  city  frown  from  the  hill- tops  brown. 
And  the  weary  toilers  go  up  and  down, 
I  will  lie  at  rest  in  my  leafy  nest, 
A  careless  dreamer — and  that  is  best. 


A  Prayer  for  Strength. 

0  soul !   however  sweet 

The  goal  to  which  I  hasten  with  swift  feet,  — 
If,  just  within  my  grasp, 

1  reach,  and  joy  to  clasp 

And  find  one  there  whose  body  I  must  make 

A  footstool  for  that  sake — 
Though  ever  and  for  evermore  denied, 

Grant  me  to  turn  aside ! 

O,  howsoever  dear 
The  love  I  long  for,  seek,  and  find  anear — 

So  near,  so  near,  the  bliss 

Sweetest  of  all  that  is — 
If  I  must  win  by  cunning  or  by  art. 

Or  wrong  one  other  heart, 
Though  it  should  bring  me  death,  O  soul  !   that  day 

Grant  me  to  turn  away ! 

That  in  the  fife  so  far 
And  yet  so  near,   I  be  without  a  scar 
Of  wounds  dealt  others !    Greet  with  lifted  eyes 

The  pure  of  Paradise ! 

So  I  may  never  know 
The  agony  of  tears  I  caused  to  flow. 


Beside  the  Dead. 
It  must  be  sweet.  O  thou  my  dead,  to  lie 

With  hands  that  folded  are  from  every  task  ; 
Sealed  with  the  seal  of  that  great  mystery 

The  lips  that  nothing  answer,  nothing  ask. 
The  life- long  struggle  ended;   ended  quite 

The  weariness  of  patience  and  of  pain, 

And  the  eyes  closed  to  open  not  again 
On  desolate  dawn  or  dreariness  of  night. 
It  must  be  sweet  to  slumber  and  forget. 

To  have  the  poor  tired  heart  so  still  at  last: 
Done  with  all  yearning,  done  with  all  regret, 

Doubt,  fear,  hope,  sorrow,  all  forever  past — 
Past  all  the  hours,  or  slow  of  wing  or  fleet — 
It  must  be  sweet,  it  must  be  very-  sweet. 


Madame  Modjeska  is  delighted  with  her  reception  in  Bos- 
ton. She  says:  "I  did  not  recognize  any  of  the  distin- 
guished people  present,  but  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  a  very 
plain  gentleman,  with  a  large,  bald  head.  It  seemed  to  me 
he  desired  to  laugh  when  I  laughed,  and  weep  when  I  wept, 
and  by  him  I  judged  of  the  rest  of  my  audience."  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Boston  people  are  losing  some  of  their  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ccok,  when  their  papers  are 
capable  of  exposing  his  conduct  in  public  in  this  pitiless 
less  manner. 


Common  sense  is  looked  upon  as  a  vulgar  quality  but 
nevertheless  it  is  the  only  talisman  to  conduct  us  properly 
through  the  world.  The  man  of  refined  sense  has  been 
compared  to  one  who  carries  about  with  him  nothing  but 
gold,  when  he  may  be  even-  moment  in  want  of  smaller 


SCRAPS  OF  EARLY  H1ST0RY.-V. 


By  John  Nugent. 


We  moved  our  camp  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  old 
town  of  San  Diego,  and  used  to  ride  in  there  everyday.  We 
found  Major,  now  General,  Emory  in  command  of  the  sci- 
entific department,  living  in  his  tent  quite  luxuriously,  where 
we  dined  with  him.  That  evening  we  accompanied  him  to  a 
ball,  at  the  hospitable  residence  of  Don  Juan  Bandini,  where 
were  assembled  all  the  ilite  of  the  California  and  American 
society  of  the  place.  The  members  of  the  Boundary  Com- 
mission had  arrived  early  in  the  summer,  by  steamer,  from 
Panama,  Colonel  Weller being  Commissioner;  Major  Emory, 
as  I  have  said,  Chief  of  the  Scientific  Department,  with  A.  B. 
Gray  as  Surveyor;  Major  Justus  McKinstry,  brother  of  the 
Hun.  E.  W.  McKinstry,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  Quartermaster;  and  among  the  officers  were  Cave 
Johnson  Coutts,  Lieutenant  Evans,  son  of  Senator  Evans  of 
Maine,  Lieutenant  Slaughter,  Lieutenant  Sweeny,  who  had 
been  promoted  from  the  ranks  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  in  Mexico,  and  who  had  lost  an  arm  in  the  struggle. 
He  was  at  first  received  coldly  by  the  West  Pointers;  but 
he  quietly  and  firmly  asserted  himself,  and  was  soon  one  of 
the  most  popular  officers  of  the  command.  He  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  the  late  civil  war,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
Brigadier  General.  Robinson,  afterward  first  State  Printer, 
was  Secretary  of  the  Commission:  Wm.  H.  Richardson  sub- 
sequently appointed  by  Pierce  L'nited  States  Marshal  of  the 
Northern  District  of  California,  was,  I  think,  sutler;  and  Mr. 
Rust,  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Marysville  Express,  and 
later  of  the  Calaveras  Chronicle,  was,  in  some  capacity,  con- 
nected with  the  Commission.  About  the  first  of  July  General 
Conde,  the  Commissioner  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  arrived 
with  his  start  and  escort;  and  the  two  parties  met  at  the 
adobe  house  occupied  by  Colonel  Weller,  as  his  headquar- 
ters, in  the  middle  of  the  square  of  the  old  town.  The  Mexi- 
can gentlemen  were,  of  course,  received  with  all  proper  cour- 
tesy, and  they  joined  with  much  good-natured  heartiness  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Fourth.  Colonel  Weller  delivered  the 
oration,  and  the  occasion  was  made  the  most  of.  Many  of 
the  Californians  entered  with  spirit  into  the  festivities,  but 
some  held  back,  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  rule  and  fellowship 
of  those  whom  they  had  so  recently  regarded  as  foes,  and  fn 
conflict  with  whom  many  had  lost  relatives  and  friends. 
Profuse  hospitality  reigned  throughout  the  day.  The  Indians 
were  treated  to  abundant  rations,  both  solid  and  liquid,  and 
they  got  gloriously  drunk.  They  lay  along  the  streets,  with 
the  food  but  half  consumed,  scattered  all  around  them.  A 
flock  of  buzzards  hovered  overhead,  swooping  down  occa- 
sionally, to  tear  a  piece  of  meat  from  the  relaxed  grasp  of 
the  unconscious  inebriates.  In  the  evening  a  grand  ball  was 
given  by  Mr.  Bandini,  who  had  several  beautiful  daughters. 
The  widow  Flores  was  present,  the  widow  Fitch,  and  several 
other  native  Californians,  then  distinguished  for  more  than 
ordinary  beauty.  The  ball  given  by  Don  Juan  Bandini  the 
night  we  accompanied  Major  Emory  to  the  house  of  that 
gentleman,  was  attended  by  most  of  those  ladies  and  several 
others  from  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara,  then  stopping 
at  San  Diego,  and  by  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  To 
Hays,  Caperton,  and  myself,  just  in  from  six  months  of  wood- 
life,  the  scene  was  singularly  pleasing  and  attractive.  The 
rich  dresses  of  the  ladies,  the  handsome  unformsof  the  army 
officers,  the  music  of  a  tolerable  band,  and  the  gay  chitchat 
of  half  Spanish  and  half  English,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
mistakes  on  both  sides  created  merry  bursts  of  laughter — al- 
together made  up  for  us,  to  whom  the  woods  and  the  wilder- 
ness had  imparted  a  keen  zest  for  civilization,  a  potent 
charm  and  attractiveness  that  dwell  upon  our  memory  to 
this  day.  We  had  before  seen  more  splendid  parties,  with 
more  gorgeous  and  elaborate  surroundings,  but  I  much 
doubt  if  ever,  at  any  entertainment  at  which  we  have  as- 
sisted, our  enjoyment  brimmed  over  so  exuberantly  as  at 
that  dancing  party  at  the  house  of  Don  Juan  Bandini.  I 
remember  that,  at  the  supper,  there  were  present  no  native 
wines — all  were  of  foreign  vintage.  Not  for  same  years 
thereafter  did  we  taste  the  wines  of  California.  One  young 
officer,  stout  of  build,  handsome  of  face,  and  about  five  feet 
nine  in  height,  I  noticed  to  be  gloomy  during  the  evening, 
and  to  seek,  by  frequent  resort  to  the  brandy  decanter,  to 
drown  his  disquietude.  He  was,  as  I  afterward  learned, 
Lieutenant  Evans,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned.  He 
had  had,  some  days  before,  a  difficulty  with  Major  McKins- 
try. They  met  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  opposite  the 
barracks;  unpleasant  words  passed,  and  the  result  was,  a 
severe  mauling  of  Evans  by  McKinstry.  On  the  night  of 
the  ball,  the  former  gentleman  yet  bore  the  marks  of  his 
punishment.  Major  McKinstry  had  another  difficulty  with 
Cave  Johnson  Coutts  afterward,  and  this  ran  through  the 
whole  lives  of  both  men  for  many  years.  There  were  seve- 
ral cards  and  postings,  and,  at  one  time,  an  impromptu 
armed  encounter.  The  feud  at  length  culminated  in  a  per- 
emptory challenge,  which  was  promptly  accepted — the 
weapons  rifles;  distance  thirty  paces.  Both  were  men  of 
large  frame,  solidly  built,  tall,  and  of  almost  equal  height. 
McKinstry,  who  was  near  sighted,  wore  glasses,  without 
which  he  could  not  discern  an  object  at  five  yards1  distance. 
His  second  demanded  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  wear 
his  glasses  during  the  fight;  but  the  friends  of  Coutts  object- 
ed, and  the  question  was  referred  to  the  writer  of  these 
sketches  and  two  others  for  adjudication.  We  promptly 
decided  that  McKinstry  had  a  right  to  wear  his  glasses,  as 
else  there  would  be  no  equality  or  fairness  in  the  encounter, 
one  man  virtually  blind  snooting  at  random  at  another  who 
had  his  perfect  sight.  But  still  there  was  a  positive  refusal 
on  the  other  side  to  permit  the  use  of  glasses,  and  the  meet- 
ing did  not  come  off.  This  was  many  years  subsequent  to 
the  arrival  of  our  party  at  San  Diego. 

The  houses  in  the  old  town,  built  of  adobe,  were  spacious 
and  comfortable,  the  furniture  rude,  the  adornments  primi- 
tive, but  the  tables  of  most  of  the  well-to-do  people  were 
bountifully  furnished,  and  a  solid  silver  sen'ice  in  many  in- 
stances graced  the  sideboard.  The  town  then  but  recently 
begun  had  buildings  more  pretentious,  and  as  the  Panama 
steamers  at  that  time  touched  there  on  their  upward  and 
downward  trips,  and  as  business,  and  the  liveliness  and  bus- 
tle begot  of  business,  increased,  all  predicted  the  speedy  and 
prosperous  advancement  of  San  Diego,  and  many  stoutly 
claimed  that  she  would  in  a  short  time  become  a  dangerous 
rival   to   San    Francisco.      I    have   since    heard   the   same 


glorious  fortune  predicted  of  Benicia,  Vallejo,  Oakland,  and 
later,  of  Santa  Monica.  Some  time  will  likely  elapse  before 
these  enthusiastic  vaticinations  shall  approximate  realization. 
But  San  Diego  has  a  fine  climate,  a  very  pretty  little  toy 
harbor,  and  many  other  advantages  "too  numerous  to  men- 
lion."  Talking  of  silver  table  service,  I  may  state  a  fact  not 
generally  known,  that  from  a  vein  a  little  north  of  Point  Sal, 
on  the  Guadalupe  Rancho,  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  the 
Padres  of  La  Purissima,  long  before  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California,  took  out  silver,  not  in  large  quantities,  to  be  sure, 
but  sufficient  to  furnish  candlesticks  for  the  altar  of  their 
church.  When  I  visited  the  mine  in  1S66  there  were  evi- 
dences of  recent  prospecting,  but  the  country  rock  had  man- 
ifestly resisted  the  rude  and  incomplete  appliances  of  the 
prospectors,  and  the  sea  had  made  inroads  upon  the  mouth 
of  the  mine,  rendering  access  from  that  side  impossible.  Il 
had  become  almost  inaccessible  before  the  padres  left  off 
work,  and  they  were  obliged  to  let  down  the  workmen  by 
ropes  when  the  tide  was  out.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  an 
undeveloped  silver  mine  there,  of  very  limited  extent,  how- 
ever, as  silver  in  paying  quantities  has  not  yet  been  found 
west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Of  those  whom  we  met  at  San 
Diego  many  are  dead.  Don  Juan  Bandini  died  several 
years  since  at  San  Diego.  John  B.  Weller,  elected  United 
States  Senator  from  California  in  the  winter  of  1852-3, 
served  out  his  term,  and  was  elected  Governor  on  his  return. 
He  went  to  New  Orleans  after  the  war  to  assume  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  and  died  there  a  few  years  ago.  Cave 
Johnson  Coutts  resigned  from  the  army,  lived  for  many  years 
on  his  ranch  in  San  Diego  County,  and  there  died.  Evans 
is  dead.  Richardson,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  con- 
nected with  the  commission,  while  still  Marshal  of  the 
Northern  District  of  California,  was,  is  1S56,  killed  by 
Charles  Cora,  a  gambler,  in  the  doorway  of  Fox  &  O'Con- 
nor's liquor  store,  on  Clay  Street,  near  Leidesdorff ;  and  for 
this  killing  Cora  was  afterward  hanged  by  the  Vigilance 
Committee  of  that  year.  Andrew  Gray  died  in  New  Or- 
leans. Colonel  Rust  challenged  and  fought  the  editor  of  a 
rival  newspaper  in  Marysville,  whom  he  wounded.  He  af- 
tenvard  removed  to  Calaveras  County,  where  he  died.  Conde 
Carasco  and  Iturbide  are  dead.  Carasco  died  of  cholera  in 
Mexico.  Among  the  survivors  are  Colonel  Hays,  Major 
Caperton,  General  Emory,  General  McKinstry,  General 
Sweeny,  George  F.  Hooper,  of  the  First  National  Gold 
Bank,  then  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  New  San 
Diego.  Lieutenant  Slaughter  joined  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice, but  I  have  lost  sight  of  him.  Robinson,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  office  of  State  Printer  by  Mr.  Eugene  Casserly 
in  1S5 1,  returned  to  Ohio  some  time  afterward,  and  was  run- 
ning for  office  the  last  time  I  heard  of  him.  Of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Bandini  but  one,  Dona  Josefa,  the  eldest,  married  a 
native  Californian,  Don  Pedro  Carilto,  of  Santa  Barbara, 
afterward  member  of  the  Assembly  from  that  county.  All 
the  others  married  Americans.  Arcadia  married  Don  Abel 
Stearns  (now  dead)  when  she  was  little  over  fourteen  years 
of  age;  Isidora  married  Captain  Coutts;  Dolores  married  Mr. 
Charles  Johnson  of  Santa  Barbara;  and  the  youngest,  whom 
her  relatives  called  Chata  (I  believe  her  name  was  Pilar) 
married  a  gentleman  who  afterward  kept  a  hotel  in  Los 
Angeles.  Mrs.  Fitch,  then  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  is,  living  in 
Sonoma  County.  She  was  a  Carillo,  a  family  remarkable 
among  the  Californians  for  their  personal  pulchritude  and 
clearness  of  complexion.  She  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Mariano 
G.  Vallejo  and  of  Mrs.  Salvador  Vallejo.  We  waited  some 
days  for  the  steamer,  but  no  steamer  came — those  were  the 
days  of  irregular  trips — and  having  dispatched  our  animals 
up  the  coast  to  San  Francisco  by  land,  by  Colonel  Hays'  old 
Mexican  servant,  Antonio,  we  took  passage  on  the  clipper 
brig  Fremont,  which  many  old  Californians  will  remember 
for  the  beauty  of  her  lines  and  her  great  speed.  We  put  in 
to  San  Pedro  on  the  way  up,  and  as  the  captain  had  some 
business  to  transact  and  would  not  sail  till  next  day,  we  de- 
termined to  spend  the  night  ashore.  But  after  landing,  a 
difficulty  presented  itself:  there  were  no  acommodations  at 
the  port;  but  we  were  admonished  that  if  we  would  walk 
along  the  Los  Angeles  road,  in  two  or  three  miles  we  would 
come  to  the  house  of  Don  Jose  Sepulvcda,  a  hospitable  Cal- 
ifornian, where  we  could  pass  the  night.  As  it  was  too  late 
to  communicate  with  the  brig,  it  was  the  only  course  left  us, 
and  setting  out,  we  arrived  at  Don  Josefs  at  sundown.  He 
received  and  entertained  us  courteously,  and  after  breakfast 
next  day  we  started  back  for  the  beach.  Mr.  Sepulveda's 
roof  was  the  first  we  slept  under  in  California.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  he  was  the  father  of  the  present  able  judge  of  the 
Seventeenth  District.  Regaining  the  brig,  we  duly  sailed, 
but  adverse  winds  delayed  us.  We  were  blown  oft*  the 
coast  in  a  severe  gale  that  lasted  four  days,  until  the  captain, 
Nason,  whose  stock  of  equanimity  was  never  very  great, 
was  beside  himself  with  rage  and  impatience.  Day  and 
night  he  would  pace  the  deck,  stamping  with  fun-,  and  as- 
sailing the  Almighty  with  the  most  frightful  and  blood- 
curdling imprecations  for  not  sending  fair  weather,  until  I 
began  to  think  that  some  evil  fortune  would  surely  betide  us, 
and  that  the  chances  of  our  safe  arrival  in  port  were  ex- 
tremely problematical.  Among  the  passengers  from  San 
Pedro  was  Francois  Martin,  who  for  many  years  kept  the 
Barnum  Restaurant,  on  Commercial  Street,  and  more  re- 
cently the  Maison  Doree,  on  Union  Square,  New  York. 
What  memories  of  early  years  in  San  Francisco  his  name 
summons  up  !  At  length,  after  being  tossed  about  by  varia- 
ble winds  and  baffled  by  calms,  we  entered  the  Golden  Gate, 
in  seventeen  days  from  San  Diego ;  and  casting  anchor  off 
North  Point,  we  landed  in  the  ship's  boat  on  the  strand — no 
docks,  or  wharves,  or  jetties  then — a  little  north  of  where  B. 
R.  Buckalew  afterward  built  his  square  bullet-proof  fort — 
which,  by  the  way.  was  standing  a  year  ""ago,  and  may  be 
still.  We  trudged  over  the  shoulder  of  Telegraph  Hill  in  a 
cold,  drenching  rain — that  season  was  as  obsenable  as  this 
past  one  for  incessant  rains — and  making  our  way  through 
mud  and  mire,  we  arrived  at  length  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
which  was  then  the  Plaza.  Here  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  find  some  friends  who  directed  us  where  to  find  a  place 
to  lodge  for  the  time  being.  A  descripton  of  the  embryo 
city  of  San  Francisco  will  appear  in  my  next  commucation. 

Experience  gives  us  evenness  and  roundness  of  charac- 
ter, just  as  the  pebble  is  smoothed  and  rounded  by  the  flow- 
ing of  the  stream. 

Where  there'?;  a  will  there's  a  plea  of  insanity 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


THE  WAIF  OF  STOCKTON  ASYLUM, 


By  Anna  M.  Fitch, 


"  Doctor,  I  can  not  be  responsible  for  the  life  of  that  patient 
in  No.  12.  It  is  the  worst  case  we  have  ever  had  in  the  asy- 
lum in  my  experience.  I  have  just  come  from  there,  and  the 
shrieks  and  struggles  of  the  woman  are  perfectly  appalling. 
The  attendants  are  in  mortal  terror,  and  if  you  can  not  give 
some  potion  to  quiet  her,  the  life  of  the  patient  will  not  be 
the  only  one  in  danger." 

Thus  spoke  the  matron  of  the  Stockton  Insane  Asylum  to 
the  Resident  Physician. 

"Is  she  chained  ?  "  asked  the  doctor,  mechanically. 
"Chained  !  I  should  think  so;  but  her  strength  is  abso- 
lutely superhuman.  She  has  now  and  again  torn  nearly  all 
the  hair  from  her  head;  not  a  finger  nail  is  left  upon  her 
hands;  and  it  all  seems  about  the  loss  of  a  child ; "  and  the 
woman  turned  to  walk  away. 

"  I  shall  see  her  in  my  rounds  this  morning,"  the  doctor 
said,  briefly.  "Who's  knocking  here?"  he  added,  turning 
toward  the  door  of  a  neigboring  cell. 

"  The  child  that  came  in  last  night  while  you  were  in  the 
city,"  replied  the  matron. 

"  Please,"  wailed  a  little  feeble  voice,  "  let  me  speak." 

The  doctor  halted,  and  the  woman  lifted  a  huge  bunch  of 
keys  to  the  lock,  and  opened  the  door.  There  stood  upon 
its  threshold  a  tall,  weird-looking  girl,  often  or  eleven  years 
of  age.  Her  hair  was  thin,  uneven,  and  faded,  growing  low 
upon  the  brow,  and  defining  its  limits  by  a  thick  under- 
growth, short,  white,  and  unsightly.  The  nose  was  strongly 
Roman,  and  strangely  out  of  proportion  with  the  delicate 
outlines  of  the  face.  The  mouth  was  rude,  the  lips  thin  and 
firm,  and  the  whole  face  white  almost  as  snow.  But  the  eyes 
held  the  depths  of  destiny  itself.  Large  and  deep  blue,  they 
seemed  far-reaching  as  a  beam  of  light  in  the  darkness. 
The  brows  and  lashes,  almost  black,  were  thick,  long,  and 
lustrous.  The  figure  was  very  slight;  the  hands  long  and 
thin,  and  of  a  cool,  clammy  texture. 

"  I  thought  you  wefe  not  going  to  be  troublesome  ?  "  the 
matron  said,  looking  sharply  at  the  girl. 

"  Will  you  not  permit  me  to  go  to  that  poor  woman  in 
No.  12?" 

"  Of  course  not,"  answered  the  woman,  almost  savagely. 

"Why  do  you  make  such  a  request?"  the  doctor  asked, 
evincing  a  much  more  than  usual  interest  in  the  little  patient. 

"  Because  I  know  that  I  could  help  her,"  the  child  replied, 
timidly. 

"  She  would  tear  you  in  inch  pieces  the  moment  you  came 
in  her  reach,"  was  the  startling  suggestion. 

"  No,  sir;  she  could  not.     Try  me  only  once;  do,  please!" 

The  doctor  made  no  answer  to  this,  but  only  gave  a  hard, 
scrutinizing,  half-puzzled  look,  as  if  some  new  idea  had  pos- 
session of  him  for  the  moment.  Then  turning  to  the  matron, 
he  said: 

"  Mrs.  Thurman,  where  did  that  child  come  from  ?  " 

"  From  San  Francisco,  sir.  Committed  by  the  County 
Judge,  on  the  certificate  of  Doctors  Phillips  and  Harbin. 
A  case  of  dementia." 

"  Humph  !  I'll  look  into  the  matter,  They  are  becoming 
very  careless  down  to  the  Bay  of  late.  Do  you  know,  Mrs. 
Thurman,  I  have  half  a  mind  to  take  this  child  to  No.  12  ?" 

"Well !  well  !"  said  the  woman,  throwing  back  her  head, 
with  a  significant  jerk.  "  I  have  always  heard  that  the  inor- 
dinate development  of  any  one  faculty  of  the  mind  above 
another  must,  sooner  or  later,  result  in  monomania.  You 
have  given  your  life  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  lunacy, 
and  here  comes  the  result." 

The  doctor  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  took  the  girl's 
little  thin  hand  to  lead  her  out. 

"  How  cold  you  are  ! "  spreading  her  fingers  upon  his  own 
warm  palm. 

"Yes;  I  am  always  cold  when — when  I  am  right  about 
anything,  as  I  am  this  morning." 

"I'll  study  this  case,"  thought  the  doctor.  Then  aloud: 
"  Do  you  know  where  you  used  to  live  ?  " 

"  I  always  live  where  my  thoughts  are,"  said  the  girl;  "but 
they  told  me  I  must  go  to  school  here." 

"Ah!    Do  you  like  books?" 

"  Not  many.  Books  are  only  made  to  tell  the  things  that 
people  know,  or  can  find  out  without  them.  They  are  afraid 
to  tell  anything  else." 

"But  why  are  you  going  to  school,  if  you  regard  your 
books  in  that  way  ? " 

"  I  am  going  to  school  to  myself.  I  like  to  study  people, 
and  myself  seems  to  know  more  about  them  than  books. 
Anyway,  I  can  learn  more  so." 

"  Why  don't  you  study  human  nature  through  books,  if  it 
is  that  you  desire  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  moment  you  get  into  books  you  see  through  the 
author's  eyes,  and  the  author  sees  them  through  the  eyes  of 
the  world  that  is  to  read  his  book,  and  its  all  guesswork  at 
last." 

"  Humph  !  A  queer  case.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Doctor 
Phillips  certified  to  dementia,  but  neither  Emerson  nor  Car- 
lyle  could  keep  out  of  this  place  if  he  examined  them.  Do 
you  know  what  sin  is?" 

"  Yes;  it  is  the  good  turned  wrong  side  out,  or  wrong  side 
up,  according  to  the  way  you  hold  it.  Most  of  the  sin  comes 
from  mistake  somewhere — either  in  making  the  thing  seem 
a  sin  at  all,  or  in  concealing  it  when  you  do  it  and  can't  seem 
to  help  it."  And  as  the  doctor  scanned  the  little  white  face, 
the  eyes  wandered,  and  grew  vacant  and  expressionless. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  4 

"Mirmah!" — looking  down  the  long  line  of  doors  in  the 
distance.     "Mirmah,  and  nothing  else  !" 

"  Nothing  else  ?  " 

"  No;  nothing  else  that  I  know." 

"  Who  is  your  father  ?  " 

"  I  never  had  a  father  ! "    The  doctor  laughed  outright. 

"Who  is  your  mother?" 

"  She  didn't  use  to  be  anybody." 

"Is  she  anybody  now ? "  with  an  irresistible  smile. 

"Yes,  sir;  I  think  she  has  gone  up  higher;  she  looked  a 
great  deal  lighter  the  last  time  I  saw  her. :  I'll  tell  you  about 
it  after  awhile :  sometimes  I  can  talk  real  easy,  and  some- 
times I  can  not.  When  I'm  only  Mirmah  I  don't  amount  to 
jnuch." 

"And  are  you  ever  anybody  but  Mirmah?"  the  doctor 
asked. 


But  the  girl  only  laughed  now,  in  a  low,  abstracted  way. 
A  moment  more,  and  they  had  reached  the  door  of  the  cell, 
whence  the  most  unearthly  yells  were  proceeding.  The  doc- 
tor entered  first,  and  Mirmah  stayed  so  closely  behind  him 
that  she  was  not  at  once  perceived  by  the  woman.  With  the 
first  glance  of  the  doctor  she  started  forward,  shrieking  and 
writhing,  till  the  blood  flew  from  her  nostrils,  and  her  mus- 
cles stood  out  like  whip-cords. 

"  How  long  has  she  been  in  this  condition?"  the  doctor 
asked  the  attendant. 

"  For  three  weeks,  sir.  1  do  not  think  she  has  taken  an 
hour  of  sleep  for  six  days  and  nights." 

"  Stand  back,"  screamed  the  woman.  "  I  see  her  !  Yes  ! 
It  is  my  child  !  my  child  !  Come  to  my  arms,  my  blessed 
one  ! "  and  her  terrible  voice  shook  with  the  appeal,  as  she 
tried  to  lift  her  fettered  hands  toward  Mirmah. 

The  child  started  forward,  but  the  doctor  caught  her  arm. 
"  Rash  girl,  would  you  go  there  ? "  he  said,  a  little  savagely. 
"I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Mirmah;  "and  perhaps   I  could 
soothe  her." 

"  Oh,  God  knows  I  could  not  hurt  her;"  and  the  awful 
voice  softened  with  pathos.  "  Do  you  think  I  am  a  devil, 
to  hurt  my  own  precious  baby  ?  " 

"  She  is  firmly  secured,"  suggested  the  woman  in  waiting. 

"  Only  let  me  touch  her  once,  and  I  will  not  scream  any 
more — see  if  I  do  ! "    And  tears  came  to  the  dry,  fierce  eyes. 

Mirmah  looked  beseechingly  into  the  doctor's  face;  then 
he  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  cautiously  forward.  The  child 
laid  her  fingers  upon  the  poor,  worn  face,  and  its  expression 
changed  as  by  magic. 

"Oh  !"  she  moaned  in  a  voice  of  infinite  tenderness,  "my 
poor  lost  baby;  how  beautiful  !  how  beautiful  !  Now  it  shall 
go  away  from  me  no  more  !  "  And  she  folded  her  arms,  as  if 
they  bore  the  little  child-burden,  and  rocked  her  phantom- 
baby  to  and  fro,  singing  a  low,  sweet  lullaby,  and  forgot  that 
she  was  mad.  For  many  minutes  the  three  stood  watching 
the  movements  of  the  lunatic,  then  turning,  spoke  together 
in  a  low  tone.  When  they  looked  again,  the  poor  sufferer, 
with  a  sad  smile  upon  her  lips,  lay  fast  asleep.  ,  And  every 
day,  for  many  a  week  thereafter,  the  child  went  to  the  cell  of 
the  mad  woman,  and  carried  her  rest  more  potent  than 
draught  or  potion,  because  it  brought  not  forgetfulness  alone, 
but  peace.  It  was  always  the  same  to  the  lost  or  wandering 
mind.  Mirmah — a  phantom-baby — a  lullaby,  and  a  long, 
sweet,  refreshing  sleep. 

Such  is  life :  a  wish,  a  dream,  and  a  sleep  !  A  verification 
of  the  Persian  philosophy. 

"Walk,  walk;  pace,  pace;  up  and  down,  unceasingly,  night 
and  day.  Whenever  will  his  powers  of  endurance  fail  him  ? 
I  believe  he  walks  and  sleeps."  This  was  the  comment  of 
one  of  the  assistant  physicians  as  he  passed  the  cell  of  a 
patient,  whose  perpetual  footfall,  like  a  pendulum,  seemed 
pacing  away  the  time,  day  after  day,  without  pause  or  re- 
pose. 

"  I  believe  I'll  experiment  a  little,  since  that  seems  to  be 
in  order.  "  Doctor,"  putting  his  head  into  the  main  office, 
and  addressing  the  senior  physician  of  the  institute,  "  lend 
me  your  magnet,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Lend  you  what  ?  " 

"  The  wonderful  child  you  all  talk  so  much  about.  I  want 
to  make  an  experiment  on  a  patient." 

"  Excuse  me.  I  shall  choose  to  make  experiments  myself 
if  any  seem  advisable.  Give  me  the  number  of  the  cell," 
and  the  doctor  rose. 

"90.     Perfectly  harmless.     I'll  go  along." 

"  Very  well,"  and  the  doctor  rang  and  sent  to  have  Mir- 
mah brought  to  him  in  the  office. 

Now,  it  was  the  delight  of  the  child's  heart  to  be  permitted 
to  visit  the  cells  of  these  mad  people,  to  watch  her  own  influ- 
ence upon  the  crazed  brain  and  the  wandering  fancy,  and 
she  was  accustomed  to  divide  her  time  between  speculative 
visions  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  impatient 
hours  of  waiting  for  a  summons  to  the  side  of  some  victim 
who  should  have  already  learned,  with  the  well-known  cun- 
ning of  their  class,  to  pick  out  her  light  footsteps  from 
among  others  who  constantly  came  and  went  before  their 
doors. 

Accordingly,  the  little  child,  ever  on  the  qui  vive  for  the 
signal  of  relief  from  the  awful  monotony  of  the  place,  skip- 
ped through  the  door  before  it  was  fairly  open,  and  flew  to 
the  side  of  her  patron  before  the  message  was  well  delivered. 
The  three  entered  the  cell  90  together,  but  its  occupant  took 
no  kind  of  notice.  Walk,  walk,  walk,  walk,  and  never  any 
halt. 

"  Still  walking,  old  man  ?  "  said  the  assistant. 

"  There  is  no  peace  for  the  wicked,  nor  rest  for  the 
weary,"  was  the  reply,  still  pacing  up  and  down. 

"  There  is  both,"  said  Mirmah,  in  a  voice  strange  to  them 
all.     "  There  is  peace  in  repentance,  and  rest  in  faith." 

The  old  man  put  out  his  wrinkled  hand  and  spoke  : 

"  Come,  child,  and  walk  with  me." 

She  took  it  as  fearlessly  and  lovingly  as  if  it  were  the  soft 
palm  of  an  infant,  and  asked : 

"  Why  do  you  walk  so  unceasingly  ?  " 

"  I  am  pacing  the  distance  between  time  and  eternity." 

"An  immeasurable  distance,  and  only  compassed  by  pa- 
tient hope,"  was  the  unchildlike  suggestion. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?  "and  theold  man  almost 
halted  before  her. 

"  I  mean  that  you  have  the  wrong  idea  of  your  work,"  was 
the  reply.  "  Your  spirit  is  in  unrest,  but  you  never  ask  what 
you  can  do,  only  walk  idly,  and  perhaps  selfishly.  '  Faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity.'  " 

"  Here  is  a  truth  deeper  than  a  well  sprung  up  by  the  way- 
side. '  And  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity,' "  muttered  the 
old  man,  again  almost  pausing. 

"  There  are  objects  of  love  and  charity  all  along,  yet  you 
pass  by  on  the  other  side." 

"  And  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  pitifully  wailed  the  walker. 

"  That  which  your  hands  find  to  do.  Sit  down  now,  and 
let  things  come  to  you;  that  is  what  I  do,  and  I  always  feel 
that  I  have  not  wasted  my  time,"  and  taking  his  hand,  she 
led  his  now  tottering  steps  to  a  seat,  and,  without  speaking, 
held  his  withered  hand  till  everything  grew  still.  Directly 
the  restive  eyes  became  quiet,  his  face  changed  with  new 
visions  or  olden  memories — who  can  tell  which  ? — and,  like 
a  dream,  the  strange  child  glided  away,  and  was  lost  in  her- 
self again.  For  two  days  and  nights  the  weary  feet  and  the 
unpbised  purpose  gave  no  sign, 

When  the  two  men  (eft  the  eel)  the  senior  physician  or- 


dered the  child  Mirmah  placed  upon  the  list  with  the  con- 
valescents, and  added  he,  "  Give  her  the  best  vacant  room 
in  the  house;  she  is  worth  ten  thousand  a  year  to  this  insti- 
tuion."  But  Mirmah  did  not  hear;  she  was  busy  counting 
her  steps  as  she  made  her  way  slowly  back  to  the  cell  where 
she  had  waited  day  by  day,  and  where  she  still  thought  she 
must  go.  Dear  little  patient  thing!  but  she  never  went 
there  any  more. 

Power  will  find  recognition  sooner  or  latter,  however  mys- 
terious or  inscrutable  the  means  chosen  for  its  development. 
But  this  recognition  came  not  a  moment  too  soon  in  the 
brief  life  of  this  child. 

After  two  days  of  sweet  and  restful  slumber  the  old  man 
rose  from  his  bed  without  a  seeming  thought  of  the  "long 
walk  "  before  him,  and  the  doctor,  in  pursuance  of  Mirmah's 
suggestion,  having  ordered  some  out-of-door  work  for  him, 
he  set  about  it  with  a  good  will,  always  cherishing  the  beau- 
tiful delusion,  however,  that  he  was  making  a  garden  for 
Mirmah,  who  would  sit,  dispensing  now  and  then  a  bit  of  her 
philosophy,  or  sending  out  jets  of  childish  mirth  in  laugh, 
and  song,  and  story,  while  the  old  man  gradually  came  to 
the  light  again.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  one  morning 
Mirmah  stood,  with  tearful  eyes,  and  watched  him  driven 
away  in  his  daughter's  carriage  to  her  home  among  the 
beautiful  flowery  hills  and  the  mountain  brooks  in  the  in- 
terior of  California. 

Thus  ran  the  life  of  this  child,  broadening,  expanding,  and 
developing  in  opportunities  day  by  day.  There  seemed  no 
phase  of  insanity  but  she  could  reach  in  one  way  or  another. 
Sometimes  it  was  by  argument,  again  through  wholesome 
delusions,  sometimes  by  her  mere  presence,  and  more  fre- 
quently than  all  by  the  touch  of  her  hand. 

The  resident  physician  had  caused  careful  inquiry  to  be 
made  concerning  Mirmah's  antecedents  with  a  view  of  re- 
storing her  to  her  friends,  but  investigation  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  child's  mother  died  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
while  en  route  with  her  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  purser  of 
the  steamer  in  whose  charge  she  was  thus  left  turned  the  waif 
over  to  the  chief  of  police  of  the  Golden  City.  That  sapient 
functionary,  finding  the  child's  answers  to  his  questions  inco- 
herent and  unsatisfactory,  caused  her  to  be  examined  by 
physicians,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  her  demented, 
and  she  had  been  accordingly  committed  to  the  Stockton 
Asylum.  Mirmah  herself  persisted  in  the  answer  that  she 
"  never  had  a  father,  and  her  mother  didn't  use  to  be  any- 
body," and  the  resident  physician,  who  was  a  kind-hearted 
as  well  as  a  sagacious  man,  was  only  too  glad  to  abandon 
investigations  which  might  lead  to  the  loss  of  his  valuable 
ally,  and  in  a  short  time  Mirmah  became  an  inmate  of  his 
family,  residing  in  the  mansion  just  outside  the  asylum 
grounds. 

The  family  of  the  resident  physician,  consisting  of  his  wife 
and  two  grown  daughters,  mingled  largely  with  the  society 
of  Stockton,  and  in  the  course  of  the  season's  amusements  it 
came  to  pass  that  a  "Thespian  Society"  was  organized, 
whose  immediate  office  was  to  test  the  dramatic  effects  of  a 
play  written  by  one  of  the  young  ladies. 

At  length  the  night  for  the  performance  of  the  play  afore- 
said was  named.  This  was  a  signal  for  the  reign  of  cos- 
tumers,  and  carpenters,  and  scenic  artists,  till  the  whole 
house  became  a  vast  scene  of  preparation.  .  The  architec- 
tural construction  being  such  as  to  admit  of  elaborate 
changes  with  but  trifling  inconvenience,  several  rooms  were 
thrown  together.  "  Staging,"  "  wings,"  and  "  flies  "  appeared 
in  rapid  succession,  and  even  the  conservatory  was  trans- 
figured, and  became  an  illuminated  grotto,  wheie  fire-flies, 
with  gleaming  wings  and  starry  eyes,  danced  to  the  music  of 
soft,  dripping  fountains.  Bordering  the  grounds,  and  amid 
the  thick  foilage,  too,  were  suspended  Chinese  lanterns,  with 
their  quaint  devices  and  magical  effects,  and  even  the 
bronzed  guardians  at  the  doors,  and  the  classical  Psyche 
and  Apollo  Belvedere  were,  urged  into  questionable  service 
as  flag-bearers  for  the  occasion — an  anachronism  not  alto- 
gether approved  by  the  doctor,  but  strenuously  insisted  upon 
by  some  of  his  aids-de-camp. 

Neither  were  the  French  modistes  above  stairs  idle,  for 
busy  fingers  sped  along  the  filmy  folds  of  gauze  and  gossa- 
mer, or  wildly  whirled  the  willing  lengths  of  ribbon  and 
blonde,  and  tossed  the  beautiful  French  flowers  into  en- 
chanting effects,  as  only  a  French  woman  can  do,  flitting 
from  topic  to  topic,  usually  dismissing  her  subject  with  a 
light  epigram  or  a  piquant  and  theatrical  gesture,  still  busy, 
erratic,  and  happy. 

And  Mirmah,  too,  growing  taller  and  paler,  and  more  re- 
served day  by  day,  glided  silently  in  and  out,  only  giving  a 
sidelong  glance  at  the  pretty  dresses  for  the  tableaux. 

At  last  the  arrangements  were  complete ;  the  play  was  re- 
hearsed for  the  last  time — wretchedly  done  it  may  be  said. 
The  tables  below  stairs — prepared  only  for  a  select  number 
of  guests — might  vie  with  the  last  feast  of  Pompeii,  so  mag- 
nificent, so  complete  in  all  their  superb  appointments. 

Seven  o'clock  came,  and  the  excitement  behind  the  scenes 
grew  intense.  All  ceremony  was  put  aside,  and  dignity  fled 
the  field. 

[CONXLIDED   IN   NEXT   Nl'MBER.  ] 


Internal  troubles  in  the  Kellogg-Cary-Roze  Opera  Com- 
pany supply  the  Western  papers,  wherever  they  go,  with 
spicy  matter.  The  three  principal  singers  talk  freely  with 
the  reporters,  and  Manager  Strakosch  declares  that  he  is 
almost  crazy.  The  husband  of  Madame  Roze  is  a  son  of 
Mapleson,  the  London  operatic  manager,  and  he  accompa- 
nies her  in  the  present  tour.  He  says  that  Miss  Kellogg  is 
jealous,  and  tells  how  she  threw  his  wife's  clothing  out  of  a 
dressing-room,  because  of  a  dispute  about  the  occupancy  of 
the  apartment.  He  also  accuses  Miss  Kellogg  of  improperly 
staying  on  the  stage  while  Madame  Roze  is  singing,  so  as  to 
detract  the  audience's  attention,  and  thus,  prevent  applause. 
Miss  Kellogg  retorts  by  accusing  Mapleson  of  habitually 
starting  applause  for  his  wife.  She  says :  "  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  Roze  herself — she  would  be  real  sweet  if  it  wasn't 
for  her  husband."  Miss  Cary  declares  that  she  is  not  jealous 
of  either  of  the  two  other  singers,  but  she  thinks  that  both 
may  be  jealous  of  her.  Strakosch  intimates  that  the  quarrel- 
ing is  a  good  advertisement,  and  is  willing  that  it  should  go 
on,  provided  it  does  not  break  up  the  organization. 

Honor  is  like  an  island,  rugged,  and  without  a  landing- 
place;  we  can  never  more  reenter  when  we  are  once  outside 
nf  it. 
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As  we  write  the  Legislature  is  in  the  last  throes  of  disso- 
lution. We  shall  be  glad  when  it  is  ended,  and  many  prop- 
erty owners  and  honest  men  will  be  most  thankful  that  we 
are  to  have  a  respite  from  the  dangers  that  have  menaced 
and  the  perils  that  have  surrounded  us  since  this  Demo- 
cratic assemblage  convened.  It  is  our  solemn  conviction 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Governor  and  to  an  aroused 
popular  feeling  for  having  saved  from  Legislative  destruc- 
tion the  property  interests  of  San  Francisco.  If  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  could  have  sent  to  Sacramento  a  delegation 
of  intelligent  property  owners,  we  should  have  been  spared 
the  anxiety  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  during  which 
the  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  have  demon- 
strated their  desire  to  rob  and  misrepresent  their  constitu- 
ents. If  ever  again  this  State  is  allowed  to  fall  under  the 
control  of  the  Democracy,  it  will  deserve  all  the  evils  that 
this  party  can  inflict  upon  it.  It  is  our  conviction  that  the 
majority  of  the  parly  is  composed  of  dangerous  men,  that  the 
few  honest  gentlemen  who  belong  to  it  are  powerless  to  con- 
trol it,  and  that  even  the  accident  of  an  honest  Democratic 
Governor  will  not  justify  again  the  experiment  of  giving 
that  party  power.  There  are  too  many  shrewd,  subtle-mind- 
ed, dangerous  adventurers  in  the  organization  to  justify  con- 
fidence in  it.  An  unprincipled,  bad,  and  desperate  rank  and 
file  make  honest  leadership  impossible.  The  Democratic 
party  of  San  Francisco  is  composed  mostly  of  foreigners,  and 
among  them  is  an  agrarian  element  that  scoffs  at  the  rights 
of  property,  and  holds  in  contempt  the  laws  that  shield  and 
the  popular  opinion  that  seeks  to  protect  it.  Could  our 
judgment  practically  control  parties,  and  could  our  personal 
views  have  sufficient  weight  to  accomplish  results,  we  would 
favor  the  dismemberment  of  all  political  organizations,  and 
seek  to  reconstruct  parties  upon  a  different  basis.  We 
would  make  property,  intelligence,  and  integrity  the  qualifi- 
cations for  office.  We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  break  down 
old  parties  and  build  up  new  ones.  The  result  of  such  an 
attempt  in  this  State  would  be  to  divide  the  Republicans  and 
consolidate  the  Democrats,  for  intelligent  men  consent  to 
waive  party  obligations,  while  knaves  and  thieves  crystallize 
into  more  compact  and  dangerous  associations.  We  believe 
the  Republican  party  in  this  State  and  city  represents  a 
higher  intelligence,  a  better  moral  sentiment,  than  does  the 
Democratic.  We  believe  it  has  more  property  to  protect, 
and  is  more  deeply  interested  in  preserving  social  order  and 
in  upholding  good  government  than  is  the  Democracy.  Be- 
cause we  believe  it  is  the  party  of  integrity,  intelligence, 
property,~and  social  responsibility,  we  ask  for  it  the  support 
of  that  better  class  of  Democrats  who  possess  like  induce- 
ments for  honest  administration  of  public  affairs.  We  would 
invite  to  its  counsels  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  office  all  intel- 
ligent and  honorable  citizens,  whether  they  be  foreign  or  na- 
tive-born. We  would  make  the  issue  here  and  now  against 
the  class  of  demagogues,  adventurers,  and  political  criminals 
who  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  Democracy.  We  would 
array  intelligence  against  ignorance,  integrity  against  knav- 
ery, property  against  agrarianism.  We  would  exclude  from 
party  counsels,  party  influence,  and  office,  the  man  who  seeks 
place  as  an  opportunity  to  plunder.  We  would  turn  our  backs 
upon  all  men  who  seek  political  position  through  their  con- 
nection with  nationalities,  classes,  or  local  and  special  in- 
terests.^ We  would  not  inquire  whether  a  person  was  foreign 
or  native;  whether  he  was  Protestant  or  Cathdiic;  whether 
he  could  control  the  German,  the  Irish,  or  the  Jewish  vote; 
whether  he  could  have  the  support  of  the  labor  party'; 
whether  whisky-dealers  and  gamblers,  or  lager  beer  drinkers, 
would  go  for  him.  nor  whether  he  came  from  New  England 


or  South  Carolina.  A  large  'majority  of  the  voters  of  this 
city  are  property-owners,  have  homesteads,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren. They  arc  intelligent,  and  if  they  can  come  together 
as  Republicans,  the  party  to  which  most  of  them  belong, 
they  can  make  the  Republican  part)'  the  party  of  respecta- 
bility— which  it  is — and  they  can  leave  the  adventurers, 
demagogues,  political  thieves,  the  idlers,  the  whisky-drink- 
ers, and  the  vagabonds  to  form  themselves  into  any  organi- 
zation which  they  think  will  best  subserve  their  interests. 
Such  an  organization  as  we  suggest  would  be  successful.  It 
would  prevent  monopolies  from  oppressing  the  people.  It 
would  establish  friendly  and  just  relations  between  the  great 
corporations  and  the  citizen,  and  while  it  would  give  us 
reasonable  fares  and  freights,  water  at  proper  rates,  gas  of 
i  1  quality  at  a  fair  price,  meat,  ice,  and  other  necessities  of 
life  without  extortion,  it  would  save  corporations  from  the 
double  expense  of  electing  thieves  to  office,  and  then  buying 
them,  in  order  to  protect  their  property  from  confiscation. 
It  would  bring  about  a  just  relation  between  capital  and  la- 
bor, and  laws  would  be  enacted  recognizing  the  fact  that  their 
interests  are  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  the 
present  anomalous  condition  of  capital  hiding  from  violence, 
ami  labor  starving  because  capital  is  afraid  to  come  out  and 
feed  it.  San  Francisco  will  not  see  its  day  of  prosperity  re- 
turn till  this  political  result  is  accomplished.  Tramps, 
idlers,  vagabonds,  and  political  adventurers  are  in  league — 
banded  together  in  criminal  alliance  to  oppress  and  rob 
property-owners,  to  alarm  the  timid  and  destroy  confidence, 
both  in  the  prosperity  of  our  city  and  in  the  permanence  of 
our  government.  L'ntil  sensible  men  will  come  together  and 
act  in  a  sensible  way,  we  shall  only  have  temporary  relief 
from  our  present  unpleasant  condition. 


There  is  no  one  cause  to  which  can  be  attributed  the  present 
depressed  and  unhappy  condition  of  things  existing  in  San 
Francisco.  There  is,  however,  one  cause  that  more  than 
an)-  other  has  operated  to  embarrass  and  retard  our  progress 
— one  cause  that  more  than  any  other  leads  to  contentious 
strife  among  the  people.  We  are  a  press-ridden  and  news- 
paper accursed  community.  San  Francisco  is  not  yet  a  city. 
It  has  not  yet  attained  the  dimensions  or  the  dignity  of  a 
metropolis.  It  is  a  great  gossipy  country  town,  not  so  popu- 
lous nor  so  cosmopolitan  that  everybody  does  not  know 
everybody's  business.  Great  cities,  like  London,  Paris,  or 
New  York,  may  be  agitated  in  circles;  classes  may  be  dis- 
turbed and  special  interests  excited;  but  in  San  Francisco 
there  is  only  one  circle.  Anybody's  business  is  everybody's 
concern.  One  impulse  animates  the  whole;  one  string 
springs  up  a  jumping-jack,  and  we  all  gaze  in  open-mouthed 
wonder  at  the  exhibition.  We  are  all  excited  or  alarmed  at 
the  same  time;  we  all  applaud  or  get  angry  at  the  same 
thing.  We  are  like  a  small  band  of  sheep,  following  some 
audacious  ram  of  a  leader,  whether  it  be  to  pastures  of  grass 
or  to  the  devil  over  a  precipice.  The  Bulletin  has  been  this 
blind  leader  of  the  blind,  and  it  is  more  especially  to  it,  the 
Call,  and  Chronicle,  that  we  refer  when  we  say  San  Francisco 
has  been  press-ridden  and  newspaper  accursed.  Other  vil- 
lainous journalistic  efforts  have  been  sporadic,  and  are  enti- 
tled only  to  special  notice  in  a  summary  of  newspaper  crimes. 
The  Bulletin  has  exerted  a  power  seldom  accorded  to  one 
man  (for  the  Bulletin  is  but  one  man)  in  forming  the  opin- 
ion and  moulding  the  institutions  of  a  city.  It  would  be 
nonsense  in  us  to  deny  the  influence  it  has  exerted  in  past 
times  in  directing  the  policy  of  San  Francisco.  For  a  time, 
indeed  for  many  years,  it  made  a  city  government;  it  chose 
our  municipal  officers,  and  from  its  editorial  rooms  went 
forth  its  mandates  to  become  crystallized  into  municipal  leg- 
islation. It  made  or  unmade  officials.  It  took  up  an'unfor- 
tunate  trader  or  bankrupt  merchant,  and  breathed  into  him 
the  breath  of  political  life.  It  took  from  obscure  shop  or 
counting-house  some  unknown  man  and  said:  This  one  goes 
to  Congress;  this  is  your  Mayor,  your  tax-gatherer,  your 
Supervisor.  It  said  to  the  great  national  political  parties: 
You  must  disband  your  forces  within  the  gates  of  Temple 
Bar,  where  we  sit  enthroned  among  our  merchants.  It  built 
up  the  stupid  and  it  tore  down  the  ambitious.  It  branded 
aspiring  young  men  as  politicians,  and  left  the  mark  upon 
their  foreheads  as  one  of  dishonor.  It  was  an  autocrat.  If 
it  was  not  always  honest,  it  was  generally  so.  Its  adminis- 
tration was,  in  the  main,  a  good  one.  Its  policy  was  in  the 
direction  of  honesty  and  economy.  If  it  had  happened  that 
the  one  mind  that  directed  the  Bulletin  had  been  as  broad, 
as  generous,  and  as  comprehensive  as  it  was  reasonably 
honest, suspiciously  watchful,  and  meanly  economical, it  would 
have  been  a  blessing  to  this  community.  If  a  bold  and 
generous  conservatism  had  been  possible  to  a  mind  that  is 
naturally  jealous  and  suspicious,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  town.  If  the  guiding  mind  could  have  expanded  with 
our  city's  growth;  if  the  head  that  encompassed  it  had  been 
larger,  and  the  width  between  the  eyes  had  been  greater, 
the  Bulletin  would  have  avoided  many  mistakes  and  would 
have  been  a  power  instead  of  a  scold.  The  time  has,  in  our 
judgment,  gone  by  when  it  can  pillory  an  official,  and  hold 
him  up  to  public  scorn  as  it  used  to  do,  when  it  illustrated 
its  columns  with  coffins  and  surrounded  the  names  of  those 
who  voted  for  a  bulkhead  with  a  border  of  black.  The  cross- 
bones  and  eyeless  skull  of  the  pirate  flag  no  longer  carry 


terror.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  it  is  hauled  down.  We 
recall  in  sadness  the  many  men  whose  private  characters 
have  been  made  to  walk  the  plank,  all  the  way  down  from 
Lstell,  Parsons,  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.,  Broderick,  Grant, 
Baker,  and  Tracy,  to  Stanford  and  Ralston.  The  Bulletin 
kept  our  outside  land  titles  from  settlement  for  long  years, 
for  no  other  apparent  reaso*n  than  that  some  one  would  make 
money  out  of  them.  We  remember  its  fight  against  Hiram 
Parsons,  and  against  the  Peter  Smith  titles,  against  Hayes, 
and  Green,  and  Bidleman.  It  kept  up  this  long  controversy 
till  lawyers  and  speculators  secured  most  of  the  land,  and 
kept  the  outskirts  of  our  town  a  desert,  till  Oakland  became 
the  favorite  place  for  building  handsome  residences.  It 
fought  the  water-front,  the  bulkhead,  and  any  scheme  for  ac- 
commodating ships,  till  Vallcjo  threatened  to  rival  our  city 
in  its  commerce,  and  till  the  General  Government  began  to 
build  an  artificial  harbor  at  Contra  Costa.  It  fought  Goat 
Island  as  a  railroad  terminus,  with  a  reckless  disregard  of 
our  commercial  advantages,  and  for  no  other  apparent  cause 
than  that  it  personally  hates  the  firm  of  Stanford  &  Co. 
And  now  everybody  sees  the  mistake,  and  in  reading  the 
Bulletin  and  noting  its  present  relation  to  the  railroad 
power,  everybody  thinks  he  understands  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  and  the  motive  of  the  reconciliation.  Some  years 
ago  the  water  company  could  have  been  purchased  for  eight 
millions.  The  Bulletin  opposed  it.  It  advocated  the  policy 
of  San  Francisco  acquiring  water  works  till  they  could 
be  bought  for  ten  millions ;  then  it  opposed  the  purchase  be- 
cause some  one  would  presumably  make  a  profit.  It  favored 
a  purchase  scheme  two  years  ago;  favored  a  scientific 
search  for  water  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  interior; 
but  when  it  comes  down  to  the  point  of  purchase  for  $12,- 
000,000,  it  bristles  with  angry  opposition,  and  spitefully  as- 
saults every  citizen,  official,  or  legislator  whom  it  may  sus- 
pect of  differing  with  it.  Spring  Valley  will  change  hands, 
and  in  a  few  years  will  be  offered  the  city  for  $20,000,000, 
when  the  Bulletin  will  find  no  embarrassment  in  presenting 
reasons  why  the  trade  should  be  consummated.  These 
reasons  will  be  to  themselves  weighty  and  conclusive,  but 
not  so  satisfactory  to  a  tax-burdened  people.  A  proper  use 
of  the  Bulletin's  power,  at  a  time  when  it  exercised  great 
influence  in  the  community,  would  have  given  us  a  water- 
front system,  a  settlement  of  outside  land  titles,  a  railroad 
terminus  at  Goat  Island,  a  cheap  water  and  gas  system,  a 
park  for  recreation,  better  streets,  and  a  better  police. 
Without  attributing  personally  dishonest  motives  to  the  Bul- 
letin, we  sincerely  believe  that  its  mistakes,  growing  out  of 
narrow-minded  prejudice  and  mean  personal  jealousy,  have 
cost  this  city  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  When  Sena- 
tor Sargent  was  friendly  to  the  Bulletin  and  did  its  bidding, 
he  was,  in  the  Bulletin's  opinion,  a  statesman ;  when  their 
paths  diverge,  Sargent  is  a  villain.  When  the  Boy  element 
aided  Booth,  the  Bulletin,  and  the  Independent  party,  they 
were  applauded ;  when  their  paths  diverge,  it  is  not  the  Bul- 
letin th-.t  goes  wrong.  So  long  as  John  F.  Swift  fights  the 
Spring  Valley,  he  will  be  praised  and  petted  by  the  Bulletin; 
but  if  the  paper  should  switch  into  line  with  it,  then  Swift 
must  switch  or  he  will  be  abandoned  and  denounced.  Sen- 
ator McCoppin  was  an  honest  legislator  and  a  gentleman  in 
endeavoring  to  pass  the  Police  bill,  in  his  bill  regulating 
municipal  expenditures  and  restraining  the  Supervisors  frdm 
anticipating  the  appropriations  of  the  month.  He  is  sus- 
pected of  not  being  an  honest  legislator  or  good  citizen 
when,  in  other  matters,  he  exercises  an  independent  judg- 
ment that  does  not  agree  with  the  Bulletin.  Our  article  ex- 
tends itself  so  far  that  we  can  only  hint  at'  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  jealous  rivalry  between  the  Call  and  Chronicle  in 
this  uprising  of  the  foreign  labor  element.  To  the  merce- 
nary and  pitiful  greed  of  these  papers  we  are  indebted  for 
the  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  the  past  four  months.  The 
mean  competition  for  small  advertisements  is  the  base  mo- 
tive that  has  prompted  both  these  journals  to  encourage  the 
demagogism  of  alien  agitators  to  overturn  order  and  destroy 
confidence.  As  the  result  of  this  most  unfortunate  condition 
of  things — which  could  never  have  existed  for  a  day  except 
under  the  stimulus  of  newspaper  notice  and  encouragement 
— our  city  has  suffered  in  millions ;  has  received  a  check  in 
its  progress  that  it  will  take  time  to  overcome.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  journalism  is  clouded  with  personal  preju- 
dices, jealousy,  and  selfish  individual  interests.  It  assaults 
with  blind  passion;  it  attacks  with  unreasoning  anger;  it  is 
suspicious,  jealous,  revengeful,  and  not  altogether  honest. 
We  wish  it  were  possible  that  San  Francisco  could  have  a 
high-principled,  dignified  daily  journal.  It  ought  not  to  be 
oivntd  by  any  one  man,  that  it  should  be_for  him  a  money- 
making  machine.  It  should  not  be  owned  by  any  great  cor- 
poration, that  it  should  be  the  voice  of  its  desires.  It  should 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  any  class,  to  clamor  of  its  wrongs. 
It  should  be  directed  in  the  interest  of  good  government, 
order,  property,  and  to  uphold  opinions  liberal  in  religion, 
American  in  politics,  bold,  fearless,  just,  honest,  intelligent, 
and,  if  possible,  independent.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  such  a  daily  journal  is  either  a  possibility  or  a  probabil- 
ity. The  best  that  can  be  expected  or  hoped  for  in  these 
degenerate  times  and  in  this  great  country'  village  of  San 
Francisco  is  that  a  journal  of  this  character  may  find 
enough  encouragement  to  issue  once  a  week. 
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RIGHTS  OF  THE  POOR  AS  AGAINST  THE  RICH, 


The  Doctrines  and  Theories  of  Communism. 


In  the  Argonaut  some  weeks  ago,  in  an  article  under  the 
head  of  "  Tar  Flat  vs.  Nob  Hill,"  I  entered  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  communism  by  attempting  to  show  that  there  were 
two  great  theories  of  society — one  founded  upon  law,  which 
favors  the  strong  as  against  the  weak,  the  other  upon  sym- 
pathy, which  favors  the  weak  as  against  the  strong — and  that 
as  society  is  now  organized  it  is  founded  upon  the  former 
rather  than  the  latter  theory;  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  weight  and  power  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  who  advo- 
cated a  system  of  society  founded  upon  sympathy  and  unsel- 
fishness (which  they  understood  led  to  communism),  the  ver- 
dict of  mankind  had  ever  been  against  communism,  and 
Jesus  had  been  accepted  merely  as  a  "  religionist,"  but  not 
as  a  political  economist.  The  seemingly  irrepressible  agi- 
tation which  for  some  time  past  has  been  going  on  among 
the  so-called  "  poor  working-men  "  against  their  employers, 
the  so-called  "  rich  capitalists,"  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  especially  in  San  Francisco,  leads  me  to  continue  a  dis- 
cussion, certainly  worthy  the  attention  of  every  thinking  man, 
as  to  what  are  the  "  rights  "  of  the  poor  as  against  the  rich. 

What  constitutes  wealth  and  what  poverty?  Who  are  the 
poor,  and  who  are  the  rich?  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  depri- 
vations and  sufferings  of  the  poor  ?  What  remedy,  if  any, 
is  therefor  the  ills  of  poverty?  Can  society  be  reorganized 
on  such  a  basis  that  there  shall  be  no  such  thing  as  poverty 
as  distinguished  from  wealth?  Is  it  possible  to  maintain  so- 
ciety on  such  a  basis  that  there  shall  be  neither  poverty  nor 
wealth — where  all  men  shall  be  equal  socially  as  well  as  po- 
litically? These  are  questions  not  to  be  merely  theorized 
about,  but  to  be  practically  answered  ;  and  we  shall  be  wise 
to  heed  these  loud,  deep,  and  continuous  clamorings  of  the 
poor — these  sad  and  mournful  complaints  coming  up  to  us 
from  the  poverty-stricken  weak  against  the  seeming  fate 
which  determines  by  the  mere  accident  of  birth  the  hard  lot 
of  poverty  or  the  unearned  luxury  of  wealth. 

( 1 )  What  constitutes  poverty,  and  wliat  is  wealth  ?  Not 
all  those  who  dwell  on  the  heights  of  "  Nob  Hill  "  are  rich, 
nor  all  those  who  live  in  the  valley  of  "  Tar  Flat "  are  poor. 
There  may  be  gilded  poverty  on  "  Nob  Hill."  There  is 
substantial  wealth  on  "  Tar  Flat."  There  are  numerous 
grades  of  poverty,  and  numberless  degrees  of  wealth.  How 
much  money  it  requires  to  constitute  wealth,  and  how  little 
to  constitute  poverty,  depend  upon  locality,  intelligence, 
civilization,  and  a  myriad  other  conditions.  The  gradations 
leading  up  from  poverty  to  wealth  are  as  numerous  and 
varied  as  the  shades  and  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice.  Few  of 
us  are  thoroughly  vicious  or  infinitely  virtuous.  Any  discus- 
sion of  this  subject,  therefore,  based  upon  the  idea  that  there 
is  an  absolute  point  where  poverty  ceases  and  wealth  begins, 
would  necessarily  be  unsatisfactory  and  impracticable. 
There  are,  however,  well-defined  species  of  rich  and 
strongly  marked  subdivisions  of  poor  which  lead  us  natur- 
ally to  inquire — 

(2)  Who  are  the  poor, and  who  are  the  rich?  Of  the  poor 
there  are : 

First — The  vicious  poor — including  tramps,  thieves,  and 
other* outlaws  whose  lives  are  steeped  in  crime — acquired  or 
inherited. 

Second — The  imbecile  poor — those  who  have  no  vicious 
proclivities,  but  are  absolutely  without  talents  or  abilities  of 
any  character — who  always  were  poor  and  always  expect  to 
remain  so. 

Third — The  more  or  less  respectable  poor — including 
those  who  possess  talents,  genius,  and  culture  in  various  de- 
grees, but  have  no  taste  or  inclination  for  money-getting; 
or,  possessing  genius  and  the  disposition  to  obtain  wealth, 
their  talents  have  little  or  no  marketable  value. 

Fourth — That  large  class  of  poor,  who  dwell  on  the  border- 
land of  wealth,  and  are  striving  more  or  less  successfully  to 
attain  it. 

In  addition  to  these  I  might  justly,  perhaps,  classify  cer- 
tain of  the  foreign  poor  as  distinct  from  our  native  Ameri- 
can poor — the  distinction  arising  from  the  fact  of  their  low 
standard  of  intelligence  and  morals,  their  offensive  zeal  in 
proclaiming  and  complaining  of  their  poverty,  their  egotistic 
avowal  of  being  the  only  "  horny-handed  sons  of  toil,"  their 
aggressive,  never-satisfied  greed  -for  office,  their  abject, 
slavish  servility  to  superiors,  and  their  brutish  tyranny  to 
inferiors;  but  the  foregoing  are  perhaps  sufficient  for  practi- 
cal purposes. 

Of  the  rich  there  are : 

First — Those  who  were  born  rich  and  have  never  known 
poverty. 

Second — Those  who  by  patient  industry  and  self-denying 
economy  have  become  rich. 

Third — Those  who  by  some  fortunate  circumstance,  lucky 
marriage,  death,  speculation,  or  successful  fraud,  have  sud- 
denly become  rich. 

Fourth — Those  whose  talents  and  genius  possess  so  mar- 
ketable a  value  as  to  render  them  a  necessity  to  the  rich, 
either  in  acquiring  or  maintaining  their  possessions,  or  con- 
tributing to  their  enjoyment. 

Fifth — Corporations  and  joint-stock  companies,  which  are 


artificial  persons,  with  existences  separate  and  distinct  from 
those  who  hold  stock  in  them. 

Having  thus  subdivided  and  set  apart  the  rich  from  the 
poor,  let  us  next  inquire : 

(3)  What  are  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  poor  as  against 
the  rich?  It  is  claimed  by  the  communistic  advocates  of 
the  poor  that  society,  as  now  organized,  is  afflicted  with  a 
most  serious  disease,  viz  :  unlimited  selfishness  and  greed  of 
gains  that  the  mild,  the  gentle,  the  weak,  the  modest,  the 
sympathetic,  the  fine-grained  people,  including  those  who 
have  taste  and  genius  for  something  higher  than  mere 
acquisition  of  wealth,  are  jostled  aside  in  the  race  of  life, 
and  the  strong,  the  bold,  the  hardy,  the  cold  and  unscrupu- 
lous, the  greedy,  and  the  coarse-grained,  rush  in  and  acquire 
the  wealth.  It  is  further  claimed  that  they  who  devote  their 
energies  most  relentlessly  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and 
shut  their  hearts  most  closely  against  all  noble  and  generous 
impulses,  become  wealthy ;  while  those  who  are  kind,  good, 
sympathetic,  and  helpful,  are  usually  counted  among  the 
poor.  It  is  further  claimed  that  society,  as  now  organized, 
is  based  upon  the  idea  that  these  same  selfish,  greed)', 
money-getting  people  must  be  fostered  and  protected  with 
the  most  tender  care,  or  society  would  go  into  spasms  at 
once,  and  die  in  agony  or  anarchy.  It  is  further  claimed 
that  ever  since  society  was  organized  there  has  been  a  con- 
flict going  on  between  the  rulers  and  the  people — the  minor- 
ity and  the  majority — the  minority  trying  to  retain  power, 
with  which  to  tyrannize  over  and  oppress  the  majority,  and 
the  majority  trying  to  wrest  it  from  them ;  that  age  after  age 
this  old  conflict  continued  between  the  rulers  and  the  people 
until  at  last  the  majority  gained  the  victory,  and  are  to-day 
throughout  the  entire  civilized  world  comparatively  free  from 
political  oppression.  The  liberties  of  the  humblest  man  are 
now  protected  by  the  most  sacred  guarantees ;  but  that  mod- 
ern civilization  has  developed  a  species  of  despotism  equally, 
if  not  more,  galling  than  that  exercised  by  the  ancient  kings 
— the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  wealth.  The  tyrant  who 
domineered  over  the  weak  in  governments  now  reigns  su- 
preme .behind  money-bags.  The  power  which  was  once 
wielded  by  the  sword  is  now  enforced  by  the  slavish  submis- 
sion to  coin.  The  tyrants  before  whom  men  formerly  trem- 
bled were  kings,  nobles,  and  priests ;  now  they  are  corpora- 
tions, joint-stock  companies,  and  despotic  millionaires. 
Civilization  has  grown  to  be  a  complex  system  of  commerce, 
business,  and  exchange,  and  the  relations  of  men  are  so  in- 
termingled that  no  man  dares  rebel  against  any  system  of 
tyranny  imposed  by  capital,  without  feeling  the  weight  of 
some  great  power  which  may  crush  him  and  plunge  his  fam- 
ily into  poverty.  The  environments  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion demand  an  income ;  incomes  arise  from  commerce  and 
exchange ;  commerce  and  exchange  are  controlled  by  cap- 
ital; capital  is  selfish,  greedy,  and  despotic.  Any  man, 
therefore,  who  dares  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  capital  will  surely  feel  the  weight  of  its  power. 
His  income  will  cease,  poverty  will  soon  follow,  and  he  must 
return  to  his  allegiance  or  bring  ruin  and  starvation  upon  his 
family.  As  the  priests  once  taught  that  we  could  not  ques- 
tion the  prerogative  of  the  king  without  opposing  Deity 
itself,  because  kings  reigned  by  divine  authority,  so  now  the 
high  priests  of  money  tell  us  with  solemn  voice  :  "  You  must 
not  say  ought  against  capital,  or  the  whole  fabric  of  civiliza- 
tion will  fall  to  the  ground."  Thus  the  despotism  of  modern 
times  is  not  political,  but  financial ;  yet  its  golden  heel  is 
equally  heavy  and  equally  effective  to  crush  all  who  dare  to 
oppose  it. 

I  have  thus  fairly,  I  think,  presented  the  indictment  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich  as  drawn  by  the  communists.  The 
charges  preferred  are  rather  against  "  society  "  as  now  or- 
ganized than  against  the  rich;  but  any  attempt  to  reorganize 
society  and  place  it  upon  a  more  equitable  basis  for  the  poor 
would  necessarily  involve  the  interests  and  accumulations  of 
the  rich,  and,  therefore,  it  is  in  effect  an  indictment  by  the 
poor  against  the  rich.  The  communists  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  enthusiasts  and  impracticables,  but  they  have  generally 
been  regarded  as  sincere.  Many  of  them  have  been  eminent 
as  scholars,  philosophers,  and  reformers.  Lycurgus,  the 
legislator  of  Sparta,  was  full  of  communistic  ideas.  Plato, 
the  greatest  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  conceived  of  an  ideal 
state  of  society,  in  which  the  communistic  idea  forms  a 
prominent  part.  The  noble  Gracchi  among  the  Romans,  in 
their  efforts  to  redistribute  the  land  and  help  the  poor,  be- 
came martyrs  to  the  cause  of  communism.  Jesus  and  Paul, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  were  practical  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cal communists— the  early  disciples  "  holding  all  things  in 
common."  Sir  Thomas  More,  an  English  statesman  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  conceived  of  a  "  Utopia  "  in  which  com- 
munism would  have  prevailed.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  "  New 
Atlantis,"  outlines  a  model  community  decidly  communistic. 
David  Hume  longed  for  a  reorganization  of  society.  Robert 
Owen,  of  New  Lanark  (father  of  the  late  Robert  Dale 
Owen),  devoted  an  immense  fortune  to  the  founding  of  com- 
munistic societies.  Saint  Simon,  a  Frenchman,  who  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  was  an  eminent 
scholar  and  a  communist.  He  was  followed  by  Charles 
Fourier  and  others,  who  taught  and  practiced  communism 
in  various  forms,  and  died  in  the  faith.  In  this  country  the 
choicest  spirits  and  noblest  minds  have  been  tinctured  with 


communism.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Channing,  Dana, 
Parker,  Dwight,  Hawthorne,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  George 
Ripley  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  Brook  Farm  experi- 
ment. The  great,  good,  and  sincere  Horace  Greeley  was 
more  than  suspected  of  sympathy  with  Fourierism.  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  elevating  and  benefit- 
ing his  race,  was  a  communist.  Indeed,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  there  has  been  a  longing  among  the  noblest  minds 
for  a  state  of  society  formed  upon  some  other  basis  than  that 
of  pure,  unadulterated  selfishness.  Our  modern  agitators, 
however,  are  not  so  much  philosophers  or  thinkers  as  practi- 
cal "  agitators."  They  do  not  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the 
fundamental  inequities  of  the  present  system  as  upon  the  fact 
that  the  rich  have  violated  the  original  agreement  upon 
which  society  was  based  by  obtaining  their  property  by  un- 
fair means,  then  using  it  to  bribe  society  to  permit  them  to 
keep  it.  They  also  claim  that  this  unlimited  avarice  ought 
by  some  means  to  be  curbed ;  that  the  wealth  even  right- 
fully obtained  is  used  to  corrupt  legislators  and  officials,  and 
secure  still  other  advantages.  It  is  further  stated  that  to 
prevent  property  from  being  inalienable;  passing  down  from 
father  to  son,  perpetuating  aristocracy  and  caste  as  in  Eng- 
land and  Continental  Europe,  we  changed  our  laws  of  primo- 
geniture in  this  country,  whereby  all  our  children  should 
inherit  equally,  and  by  our  Constitution  enacted  as  a  funda- 
mental law  that  there  should  be  no  perpetuites,  but  that  our 
modern  system  of  corporations,  with  their  immense  combin- 
ations of  capital,  their  never-ending,  never-dying,  soulless 
existence,  are  evils  tenfold  worse  than  the  feudal  system  from 
which  the  world  has  just  escaped ;  that  corporations  have 
no  individuality  except  a  name,  no  conscience,  no  soul,  no 
responsibility  save  that  arising  from  their  ownership  of 
property;  that  evil-minded  men  hide  behind  a  corporate 
name  as  a  screen  to  enable  them  to  work  all  sorts  of  iniqui- 
ties ;  that  the  modern  conscience  is  becoming  seared ;  that 
modern  morals  are  becoming  corrupted;  that  honor,  truth, 
and  genuine  integrity  is  becoming  scarce — all  by  reason  of 
the  polluting  influences  of  unchecked  avarice  and  greed  of 
gain.  It  is  also  claimed  that  these  great,  overpowering  cor- 
porations keep  in  their  employ  the  ablest  minds  and  the 
greatest  intellects  in  the  world,  and  that  no  single  individual 
is  able  to  cope  with  them,  with  their  countless  millions  of 
money  and  boundless  resources ;  that  a  new  system  of  laws 
peculiar  to  corporations  has  grown  up  within  the  past  few 
years  with  which  the  fewest  number  of  men  are  familiar,  and 
that  these  few  are  in  the  service  of  the  corporations.  In 
short,  that  modern  society  is  in  danger  of  being  swallowed 
up  by  these  new  tyrants  and  despots. 

Such  are  the  complaints  of  our  modern  agitators.  I  have 
given  them  the  benefit  of  the  strongest  statement  of  their 
case.  It  amounts  simply  to  a  protest  against  a  power  which 
they  can  not  understand,  and  the  injustice  of  which  they  can 
not  fathom.  What  merit,  if  any,  is  there  in  these  charges  ? 
What  justice,  if  any,  is  there  in  these  complaints  ?  I  will 
attempt  to  answer  these  questions  next  week. 

Henry  N.   Clement. 


A  native-born  American  gentleman  occupies  his  seat  in 
the.  Senate  of  California;  by  his  side,  and  accompanying 
him  to  and  from  his  place  in  the  capitol,  attends  his  son, 
armed,  to  protect  his  father  from  assassination.  This  Sena- 
tor is  in  receipt  of  missives  threatening  his  life.  A  hempen 
noose  has  been  sent  to  him  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  A  for- 
eign mob,  headed  by  an  Irish,  an  English,  and  a  Canadian 
agitator,  openly  discuss  the  propriety  of  hanging  him.  His 
offense  is  that  he  has  voted  in  opposition  to  the  desires  of 
these  alien  reformers.  A  Democratic  Legislature  examines 
this  agitation,  and  censures  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  for 
an  attempt  to  suppress  it.  The  leader  of  the  movement  has 
been  invited  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly  Chamber,  after  de- 
nouncing members  as  thieves.  He  goes  to  San  Francisco, 
and  with  vile  and  ribald  tongue  denounces  the  women  of 
Sacramento  as  prostitutes.  He  slanders  good  citizens, 
threatens  property  with  the  torch  of  the  incendiary,  and 
menaces  the  lives  of  those  not  in  accord  with  him.  The 
Chronicle  and  the  Call  are  the  mouthpieces,  each  in  rivalry 
with  the  other  to  be  recognized  as  his  organ,  and  the  marvel 
is  that  respectable  foreigners  and  native-born  citizens  en- 
dure it. 


The  very  remarkable  speech  of  Senator  Howe,  assailing 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  is  but  an  eruption  of  the  po- 
litical volcano.  An  occasional  whiff  of  smoke,  and  an  occa- 
sional shock,  have  indicated  the  presence  of  pent-up  fires 
which  every  one  knew  to  exist,  and  which  every  one  expected 
would  soon  burst  forth.  When  a  domestic  feud,  of  which 
all  intimates  of  the  family  are  advised,  breaks  into  an  open 
scandal,  and  the  family  is  divided  and  cLstroyed,  we  are 
sometimes  more  shocked  at  the  exposure  of  painful  details 
than  at  the  existence  of  a  shameful  condition  of  affairs  that 
leads  to  the  exposure.  Our  Republican  party  family  is  an  in- 
harmonious one,  and  since  the  marriage  ceremony  that 
wedded  the  President  to  power  we  have  heard  of  serious 
party  bickerings.  It  would  be  strange  if  a  divorce  should 
be  obtained  on  the  ground  of  fraud  in  the  original  contract, 
as  well  as  political  adultery  after  the  ceremony.  This  kinfJ 
of  marriage  is  not  a  sacrament 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


LITTLE  JOHNNY'S  MENAGERIE .—XII. 


PISHES. 
I  heard  Jack  Brily,  the  sailor, a tellin  ole  Gaffer  Peters  one 

day  a  bom  a  fite  he  seen  tween  a  sword  fish  and  a  saw  fish. 
Jack  said  he  see  em  come  to  gather,  rite  long  side  the  ship, 
and  he  sposed  the  saw  fish  sassed  the  sword  fish,  for  the 
sword  fish  drawd  its  sword  in  a  minit  and  tride  to  cut  the 
other  chaps  hed  of;  but  the  other  feller  jest  laid  him  on  his 
saw  horse,  and  put  his  kance  on  him.  and  sawd  him  all  to 
pieces,  and  piled  em  up.  ('.after  he  said  :  "  How  wunnenle  !  " 
and  Jack  he  said:  "  Yes,  GatYer,  and  bime  by  a  ax  fish  come 
a  Long,  and  hove  to,  and  split  even-  piece.'*  Gaffer  he  said 
it  was  a  stonishing,  and  Jack  he  said:  "Yes,  Gaffer,  and 
after  a  wile  there  was  a  cookin  stove  fish  bore  down  and 
burnt  em  evry  little  bit  up." 

Then  Gaffer  he  seen  that  Jack  was  pokin  fun  at  him,  and 
he  was  a  furious  old  man,  like  you  never  see;  he  said: 
"Jack  Brily,  nex  time  the  ship  sink,  an  yure  a  gittin  drawn- 
ded,  yule  think  of  wot  you  ben  a  savin,"  and  jack  he  said  : 
"  Yes,  Gaffer,  and  then  He  wish  I  had  got  that  cookin  stove 
fish,  so  1  cudc  dry  my  self,"  but  uncle  Xed  he  said:  "If 
you  was  reel y  drownin,  Jack,  you  cude  aford  to  wait  a  bit 
and  dri  yureself  at  a  furnai  r. 

A  other  time  Jack  was  tellin  Gaffer  how  he  was  a  travlin 
once  wen  he  had  ben  ship  reck,  and  nothin  for  to  eat,  and 
bime  hi  he  come  to  an  oil  spring,  and  the  oil  had  made  a 
big  lake.  So  Jack  he  ups  and  baits  his  fish  hook,  and  throws 
in  his  line,  and  in  a  little  wile  he  had  cot  a  waggen  lode  of 
sammons.  Then  Gaffer  he  said:  "Wy,  Jack,  how  cude 
sammons  live  in  oil 

Jack  he  thot  a  wile,  and  then  he  said:  "That's  a  fack, 
Gaffer,  you  have  raked  me  fore  an  aft  this  time;  them  fish 
was  sardeens." 

And  ole  Gaffer  haint  never  got  done  braggin  how  he  cot 
Jack  Brily  in  a  lie  and  made  hirn  own  up. 

Fish  likes  wet  wether,  and  Uncle  Ned,  wich  has  been  to 
Injy  and  evry  were,  he  says  one  time  it  rained  fort)-  days 
and  forty  nights,  and  drownded  evry  boddy  but  jest  Noey  and 
his  famly,  wich  had  made  a  big  bote,  and  got  in  it,  and  tuke 
a  board  a  cargo  of  live  stock  for  to  eat.  He  says  them  kind 
of  animels  wich  was  the  best  eatin  is  now  called  tipes  wich 
is  extinct. 

thj£  BEAR. 
A  man  had  a  tame  bear  wich  was  fond  of  sweets,  and  little 
boys  is  too,  but  girls  like  slate  pensils,  and  the  bear  got  the 
stopper  out  of  a  barl  of  molasses  and  et,  and  et,  and  et. 
Wen  it  had  et  enuf  it  was  sick  and  went  to  bed  on  the 
ground,  with  the  molasses  a  runnin  all  the  wile  over  it.  Wen 
the  molasses  had  ol  rund  out  th  t  bear  was  a  site  for  to  see, 
for  it  had  roled  a  bout  in  it,  and  wen  the  man  he  come  and 
found  the  bear  he  looked  a  wile,  an  then  he  said,  the  man 
did:  "Were  is  yure  bread?" 

The  bear  was  so  sick  it  grinned,  wich  the  man  thot  was 
cos  he  was  funny,  so  he  said:  "You  are  so  sweet  you  ot  to 
be  lick  ;  Sammy,'' that  was  the  man's  boy,  but  not  Sammy 
Uoppy,  "you  likes  this  kind  of  thing,  too,  come  and  lick  it 
up." 

After  a  wile  the  man  ast  Sammy  did  he  lick  it  up,  and 
Sammy  he  said  :  "  I  licked  it  a  hour  with  a  big  stick,  but  not 
up,  cos  it  wudent  git  up."  And  wen  the  man  looked  Sammy 
had  pounded  the  poor  bear  til  it  was  ded. 

I  spose  you  have  read  the  story  in  my  picter  book  about 
the  bear  and  Valentine  and  Orson.  Wei,  once  there  was  a 
woman  had  read  it,  and  she  got  lost  in  the  woods  with  her  2 
babys,  so  the  woman  she  tide  a  cloth  round  one  of  the  babys. 
and  she  took  the  baby  to  a  bear  and  said: 

"  Xow  you  take  thisn  and  bring  him  up  your  own  way, 
like  Orson,  you  under  stand,  wile  I  go  back  to  the  other  little 
angel." 

Then  the  bear  it  said:  "Yes,  mam,  but  wat's  this  towel  a 
doin  a  round  little  Orsy  ?"  And  the  woman  she  said:  "  Wy, 
you  stoopid,  thats  the  handel  to  cam-  him  by,"  and  the  bear 
said:  "O,  I  see,  bless  my  sole,  how  thotfie;  but  are  you 
shure  you  dont  need  it  for  to  scrub  little  Vally,  cos  I  can  git 
on  with  out  it  at  a  pinch,"  and  it  wank  its  1  like  it  thot  itsellef 
mity  smart  for  a  bear  wich  hadent  ben  a  show. 

But  wen  the  woman  seen  it  winkin  she  said:  "Wot  a 
selfish  mother  I  am,  to  be  shure,  cos  mebby  you  got  a  big 
famly  of  your  own  for  to  support;  I  gess  He  keep  my  little 
darlin  treshure  sweetsweet  my  own  self,  and  git  you  a  nice 
big  piece  of  raw  beef  for  your  trubble." 

And  the  bear  it  said:  "  Sute  yure  self,  mam,  its  all  the 
same  to  me." 

One  day  Billy  he  see  my  sister  readin  a  valentine  like  she 
had  never  see  it  before,  but  she  had  got  it  a  week,  and  Billv 
he  said:  "Missy,  wot  is  that:-"  So  she  tole  him  it  was  a 
valentine  and  shode  it  to  him,  and  it  was  one  of  them  naked 
baby  sort,  with  a  bo  and  a  arro,  and  Billy  he  said:  "You 
cant  fool  me,  smarty,  it  aint  Valentine  at  all,  but  Orsen,  cos 
Valentine  wude  have  close  on  him." 

Some  notty  nusance  wich  knose  I  ben  ritin  about  anni- 
mals  sent  me  one  last  Valentines  day,  as  uglv  as  you  ever 
see.  The  picter  is  drawd  #ith  a  pen",  and  it  is  me  a  settin 
on  a  Noeys  Aick  with  the  wooden  annimals  all  a  round  me, 
and  me  a  ritin  a  bout  em,  with  mv  legs  twisted  like  grape 
eg  and  mv  tung  out,  but  not  a  bit  like  mc.  more  like  Billy, 


There  is  a  big  Jackass  standin  behine  mc,  and  like  it  was 
wisperin  in  my  ear,  and  this  is  the  poetry  wich  is  under  the 
picter,  I  never  see  sech  fool  poetry  ! 

■   Now,  here  you  arc,  Johnny,  and  here's  Uncle  Ned, 
A -making  your  stories  all  out  of  his  hed. 
With  Genius  behind  you  and   Nature  before. 
No  facts  can  'kanock'  you,  no  mystery  'flore.' 
You're  true  as  a  clock  to  your  subject — at  least 
You  write  about  beasts,  and  you  spell  like  a  beast." 

Wen  I  got  that  I  took  it  strate  to  Uncle  Ned  and  shode 
it,  and  wen  he  read  it  he  looked  mity  mad,  I  tel  you,  but  he 
didnt  say  nothing.  Then  I  said  :  "  Uncle  Ned,  wot  becomes 
of  wicked  fellers  wen  they  die?" 

Uncle  Ned  thot  a  wile  reel  hard,  and  then  he  said:  "Wei, 
Johnny,  it  depens  on  were  thay  die;  in  some  countries  thay 
are  put  in  a  river,  like  in  Injy,  and  in  sum  they  are  et.  In 
thisn  thay  arc  berried  at  present,  but  bime  by  we  wil  burn 
em  up." 

I  said  I  dident  mean  their  boddys,  wot  was  done  to  their 
soles,  and  he  said  :  "Johnny,  I  dont  think  we  better  go  into 
that  jest  now,"  and  wen  I  ast  wy  he  said  : 

"  Cos,  Johnny,  it  is  a  question  that  wil  keep  sweet  til  you 
git  bigger,  and  I  have  a  chance  to  see  for  my  own  self. 
This  feller  says  no  mistery  cant  flore  you,  but  maybe  its  as 
wel  to  not  go  out  of  yure  way  for  to  tackle  misteries  wich 
aint  a  tryin  to.  I  respeck  yure  motif  in  askin  the  riddle,  cos 
its  jest  the  same  motif  wich  the  religion  of  the  Patty  Gonians 
and  some  other  tribes  is  based  onto,  but  I  gess  we  better  for 
giv  this  feller,  and  content  our  selfs  with  hopin  that  wot  ever 
his  punnish  may  be  in  a  other  and  better  world,  it  wil  make 
the  dam  wrasclc  twist  hisself  like  a  eel  in  a  frine  pan." 

Now  wot  he  ment  by  all  that  rigamy  roll  is  wot  flores  me/ 

1  havent  tole  you  a  bout  Mary,  thats  the  house  maids,  val- 
entine. I  rote  it  ol  my  own  self,  me  and  Billy,  but  she  dont 
sabby.  Its  this  way,  ol  xceptin  the  picter  wich  Billy  drawd, 
wich  is  a  girl,  but  I  never  see  sech  a  girl,  all  bunnet,  and  legs 
like  a  chicken. 

"The  rose  is  red  a  violent  blu, 
If  you  luv  me  like  I  luv  you 
No  kanife  can  cut  our  luv  into." 

Marj*  has  been  proud  sence  she  got  that  valentine,  and 
sassy  like  a  queen. 

Billy  says  if  a  bear  et  him  there  wude  be  a  fite,  but  wot 
gude  wood  that  do  Billy,  Ide  like  to  kno,  wen  he  was  et. 

A  man  was  in  the  woods,  and  a  offle  big  bear  come  a 
jumpin  at  him,  rorin  fit  to  kil,  and  he  run,  but  the  bear  cude 
beat  him  at  that,  and  cot  up  with  him.  But  jest  as  the  man 
shet  his  eyes  for  to  be  et  the  bear  stopt,  and  set  up,  and  made 
a  lap,  and  evry  time  it  cot  him  it  made  a  lap  same  way,  and 
then  the  man  he  seen  the  bear  had  ben  a  show,  and  had  et 
pea  nuts  and  goodies  in  a  cage.  So  he  turnd  rownd,  the  man 
did,  and  sed:  "  Over  educasion  has  spiled  you  for  makin  a 
livin,  my  friend,"  and  he  licked  the  bear  like  fun,  and  led  it 
into  town  by  the  ear  and  shet  it  up  in  a  cage. 

I  seen  a  boy  once  to  Wooderds  Garden,  wen  the  bear 
made  a  lap  he  lit  a  fire  cracker  and  threw  it  in  the  bears  lap. 
The  bear  cockt  its  head  and  looked  down  at  the  fire  cracker 
a  smokin  in  its  hair,  and  then  looked  up  at  the  boy  and 
cockt  its  hed  a  other  way,  much  as  to  say:  "  I  kno  wot  that 
is,  wel  enoughf,  you  cant  fool  ?ne.n  But  wen  the  cracker 
went  off  you  never  see  sech  a  friten  bear  in  all  your  life  ! 

RINOSY    ROSES. 

Wen  my  father  tole  me  one  day  wy  dident  I  rite  about  the 
unicorn,  I  said  I  wude,  and  I  set  down  and  rote  a  bout  its 
one  horn,  and  how  it  had  a  mane  like  a  horses  mane,  and 
how  it  stude  onto  its  hine  feets  and  fot  lions,  and  evry  thing, 
but  wen  I  come  to  its  tale  I  said  did  it  have  a  tossel.  My 
father  he  said:  "Johnny,  if  you  have  got  to  the  end  wy  dont 
you  stop  ?"  Then  he  tole  me  not  to  bother  him,  but  look  in 
the  books,  cos  it  was  nothing  but  a  rinosy  rose,  and  you 
never  see  sech  a  furious  boy  like  I  was  !  I  got  a  picter  of  a 
unicorn  and  a  picter  of  a  rinosy  rose,  and  shode  em,  and 
said  did  he  take  me  for  a  fool.  My  father  he  lookt  at  the 
too  picters  reel  carefle,  and  then  he  had  to  confes  they 
wasent  a  bit  alike. 

The  rinosy  rose  fites  with  elefants,  wich  it  sticks  in  the 
belly  with  its  horn,  and  then  holds  em  up  for  to  be  sick.  A 
book  wich  I  have  got  says  wen  one  has  got  a  ellifant  onto  its 
nose  the  elifants  greece  gets  in  the  other  fellers  eys  and  puts 
em  out,  but  if  I  had  got  a  proboseus  and  two  big  tuskes  you 
woudent  see  me  fiten  with  greese  and  furnishin  the  greece 
my  ownself. 

In  Africa  the  natif  niggers  bilds  their  houses  on  top  of 
gate  posts  for  to  keep  the  snakes  out,  and  one  day  2  niggers 
wich  had  their  house  that  way  was  a  settin  onto  the  flore  a 
playin  cards,  and  a  rinosy  rose  wich  had  gone  under  the 
house  it  stuck  its  horn  up  thru  the  flore  tween  the  two  nig- 
gerses  legs,  and  wen  it  come  up  one  nigger  he  says:  "Wots 
that?" 

But  the  other,  wich  had  jest  plade  a  card,  was  lookin 
in  his  hand  and  dident  see  the  horn,  so  he  sed:  "  You  kno 
wot  it  is,  wel  enuf;  have  you  got  anything  to  beat  it,  thats 
the  question."  Then  the  other  nigger  he  said:  "  No,  I  don't 
bleeve  I  hav,  less  I  trump;  I  spose  wen  a  hom  is  plade  I  ot 
to  trumpet." 

But  he  dident,  cos  that  house  was  upset  quicker  than  a 
minnit,  and  you  never  see  sech  a  sprised  feller  as  the  other 
nigger  wich  was  a  studyin  his  hand. 


A  rich  collection  of  Goethe's,  Schiller's,  and  Herders 
autographs  has  been  discovered  by  Herr  Preller  at  Scheu- 
bengrobsdorf,  among  the  papers  of  his  deceased  father. 
The  manuscripts  by  Schiller  include  the  "  Rauberbad,"  the 
"  Gotter  Griechenlands,"  "Rathsel,"  etc.,  and  of  the  other 
authors  equally  interesting  papers,  including  many  variants 
from  the  established  texts.  The  collection  also  contains 
several  valuable  letters  from  friends  and  correspondents  of 
Schiller. 

A  lady  writer  in  the  Washington  Capital  has  not  a  very 
high  opinion  of  her  sex,  if  we  may  judge  of  her  feelings  by 
the  subjoined:  "One  woman's  hand  is  always  lifted  against 
another,  if  she  thinks  the  other  is  getting  along.  If  I  were 
on  trial  I  would  not  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  women,  for  if  my 
bonnet  were  a  little  more  fashionable,  or  my  face  a  little 
more  attractive,  then  the  twelve  intelligent  jury-women 
would  sit  down  on  their  lister  woman  instantly,  if  not 
sooner" 


TWO  SAINTS  OF  THE  FOOT-HILLS, 


Bret    Harte  in  "  Scribner's." 


It  never  was  clearly  ascertained  how  long  they  had  been 
there.  The  first  settler  of  Rough-and-Ready — one  Low, 
playfully  known  to  his  familiars  as  "The  Poor  Indian  " — de- 
clared that  the  saints  were  afore  his  time,  and  occupied  a 
cabin  in  the  brush  when  he  "  blazed  "  his  way  to»the  North 
Fork.  It  is  certain  that  the  two  were  present  when  the 
water  was  first  turned  on  the  Union  Ditch,  and  then  and 
there  received  the  designation  of  Daddy  Downey  and  Mam- 
my Downey,  which  they  kept  to  the  last.  As  they  tottered 
toward  the  refreshment  tent,  they  were  welcomed  with  great 
enthusiasm  by  the  boys;  or,  to  borrow  the  more  refined 
language  of  the  Union  Recorder,  "Their  gray  hairs  and 
bent  figures,  recalling  as  they  did,  the  happy  paternal  east- 
ern homes  of  the  spectators,  and  the  blessings  which  fell 
from  venerable  lips  when  they  left  those  homes  to  journey 
in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece  on  occidental  slopes,  caused 
many  to  burst  into  tears.1'  The  nearer  facts,  that  many  of 
these  spectotors  were  orphans,  that  a  few  were  unable  to  es- 
tablish any  legal  parentage  whatever,  that  others  had  en- 
joyed a  State's  guardianship  and  discipline,  and  that  a  ma- 
jority had  left  their  paternal  roofs  without  any  embarrassing 
preliminary  formula,  were  mere  passing  clouds  that  did  not 
dim  the  golden  imagery  of  the  writer.  From  that  day  the 
Saints  were  adopted  as  historical  lay  figures,  and  entered  at 
once  into  possession  of  uninterrupted  gratuities  and  endow- 
ment. 

It  was  not  strange  that,  in  a. country  largely  made  up  of 
ambitious  and  reckless  youth,  these  two — types  of  conserva- 
tive and  settled  forms — should  be  thus  celebrated.  Apart 
from  any  sentiment  of  veneration,  they  were  admirable  foils 
to  the  community's  youthful  progress  and  energy.  They 
were  put  forward  at  every  social  gathering,  occupied  promi- 
nent scats  on  the  platform  at  every  public  meeting,  walked 
first  in  ever)'  procession,  were  conspicuous  at  the  frequent 
funeral  and  rarer  wedding,  and  were  godfather  and  god- 
mother to  the  first  baby  born  in  Rough-and-Ready.  At  the 
present  poll  opened  in  that  precinct,  Daddy  Downey  cast 
the  first  vote,  and,  as  was  his  custom  on  all  momentous  occa- 
sions, became  volubly  reminiscent.  "The  first  vote  I  ever 
cast,"  said  Daddy,  "was  for  Andrew  Jackson;  the  father  o1 
some  on  you  peart  young  chaps  wasn't  born  then,  he!  he! — 
that  was  'way  long  in '33,  wasn't  it?  I  disremember  now, 
but  if  Mammy  was  here,  she  bein1  a  schoolgal  at  the  time, 
she  could  say.  But  my  memory's  failin'  me.  I'm  an  old 
man,  boys;  yet  1  likes  to  see  the  young  ones  go  ahead.  I 
recklect  that  thar  vote  from  a  suckumstance.  Squire  Adams 
was  present,  and  seein'  it  was  my  first  vote,  he  put  a  goold 
piece  in  my  hand,  and,  sez  he,  sez  Squire  Adams  '  let  that  al- 
ways be  a  reminder  of  the  exercise  ot  a  glorious  freeman's 
privilege!'  He  did;  he!  he!  Lord,  boys!  I  feel  so  proud 
of  ye,  that  I  wish  I  had  a  hundred  votes  to  cast  for  ye  all." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  memorial  tribute  of 
Squire  Adams  was  increased  tenfold  by  the  judges,  inspectors 
and  clerks,  and  teat  the  old  man  tottered  back  to  Mammy, 
considerably  heavier  than  he  came.  As  both  of  the  rival 
candidates  was  equally  sure  of  his  vote,  and  each  had  called 
upon  him  and  offered  him  a  conveyance,  it  is  but  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  they  were  equally  beneficent.  But  Daddy  insisted 
upon  walking  to  the  polls  —  a  distance  of  two  miles — as  a 
moral  example,  and  a  text  for  the  California  paragraphers, 
who  hastened  to  record  that  such  was  the  influence  of  the 
foot-hill  climate,  that  "  a  citizen  of  Rough-and-Ready,  aged 
eighty-four,  rose  at  six  o'clock,  and,  after  milking  two  cows, 
walked  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  to  the  polls,  and  returned 
in  time  to  chop  a  cord  of  wood  before  dinner.  Slightly  ex- 
aggerated as  this  statement  may  have  been,  the  fact  that 
Daddy  was  always  found  by  the  visitor  to  be  engaged  at  his 
wood-pile,  which  seemed  neither  to  increase  nor  diminish 
under  his  axe — a  fact,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  activity  of 
Mammy,  who  was  always  at  the  same  time  making  pie's — 
seemed  to  give  some  credence  to  the  story.  Indeed,  the 
wood-pile  of  Daddy  Downey  was  a  standing  reproof  to  the 
indolent  and  sluggish  miner. 

"Ole  Daddy  must  use  up  a  pow'ful  sight  of  wood  ;  every 
time  I've  passed  by  his  shanty  he's  been  makin'  the  chips 
fly.  But  what  gets  me  is,  that  the  pile  don't  seem  to  come 
down,"  said  Whisky  Dick  to  his  neighbor. 

"Well,  you  derned  fool !"  growled  his  neighbor;  "spose 
some  chap  happens  to  pass  by  thar,  and  sees  the  ole  man 
doin'  a  man's  work  at  eighty,  and  slouches  like  you  and  me 
lying  round  drunk,  and  that  chap,  feelin'  kinder  humped, 
goes  up  some  dark  night  and  heaves  a  load  of  cut  pine  over 
his  fence,  who's  got  anything  to  say  about  it  ?  Say?''  Cer- 
tainly not  the  speaker,  who  had  done  the  act  suggested,  nor 
the  penitent  and  remorseful  hearer,  who  repeated  it  next 
day. 

The  pies  and  cakes  made  by  the  old  woman  were,  I  think, 
remarkable  rather  for  their  inducing  the  same  loyal  and  gen- 
erous spirit  than  for  their  intrinsic  excellence,  and  it  may  be 
said  appealed  more  strongly  to  the  nobler  aspirations  of 
humanity  than  its  vulgar  appetite.  Howbeit,  everybody  ate 
Mammy  Downey's  pies,  and  thought  of  his  childhood. 
"  Take  one,  dear  boys,"  the  old  lady  would  say ;  "  it  does  me 
good  to  see  you  cat  "em;  reminds  me  kinder  of  my  poor 
Sammy,  that,  if  he  lived,  would  hev  been  ez  strong  and  big 
ez  you  be,  but  was  taken  down  with  lung  fever,  at  Sw-eet- 
water.  I  kin  see  him  yet;  that's  forty  year  ago,  dear!  corn- 
in'  out  o'  the  lot  to  the  bake-house,  and  smilin'  such  a 
beautiful  smile,  like  yours,  dear  boy,  as  I  handed  him  a 
mince  or  a  lemming  turnover.  Dear,  dear,  how  I  do  run  on! 
and  those  days  is  past!  but  I  seem  to  live  in  you  again ! " 
The  wife  of  the  hotel-keeper,  actuated  by  a  low  jealousy,  had 
suggested  that  she  "  seemed  to  live  off  them,"  but  as  that 
person  tried  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  her  statement  by 
reference  to  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  used  by  the  old 
lady,  it  was  considered  by  the  camp  as  too  practical  and 
economical  for  consideration.  "Besides,"  added  Cy  Per- 
kins, "ef  old  Mammy  wants  to  turn  an  honest  penny  in  her. 
old  age,  let  her  do  it.  How  would  you  like  your  old  mother 
to  make  pies  on  grub  wages,  eh?"  A  suggestion  that  so 
affected  his  hearer  {who  had  no  mother)  that  he  bought 
three  on  the  spot.  The  quality  of  these  pies  had  never  been 
discussed  but  once.  It  is  related  that  a  young  lawyer  from 
San  Francisco,  dining  at  the  Palmetto  Restaurant;  pushed 
away  one  of  Mammy  Downey's  pies  writh  every  expression, 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


of  disgust  and  dissatisfaction.  At  this  juncture,  Whisky 
Dick,  considerably  affected  by  his  favorite  stimulant,  ap- 
proached the  stranger's  table,  and,  drawing  up  a  chair,  sat 
uninvited  before  him. 

"  Mebbee,  young  man,"  he  began  gravely,  "  you  don't  like 
Mammy  Downey's  pies  ?  " 

The  stranger  replied  curtly,  and  in  astonishment,  that  he 
did  not  as  a  rule  "eat  pies." 

"Young  man,"  continued  Dick,  with  drunken  gravity, 
"mebbee  you're  accustomed  to  Charlotte  rusks  and  blue 
mange ;  mebbee  ye  can't  eat  unless  your  grub  is  got  up  by 
one  o'  them  French  cooks  ?  Yet  we — us  boys  yar  in  this 
camp — calls  that  pie — a  good — a  com-pe-tent  pie ! " 

The  stranger  again  disclaimed  anything  but  a  general  dis- 
like of  that  form  of  pastry. 

"Young  man,"  continued  Dick,  utterly  unheeding  the  ex- 
planation— "young  man,  mebbee  you  onct  had  an  ole — a 
very  ole  mother,  who,  tottering  down  the  vale  o'  years,  made 
pies.  Mebbee,  and  it's  like  your  blank  epicurean  soul,  ye 
turned  up  your  nose  on  the  ole  woman,  and  went  back  on  the 
pies,  and  on  her !  She  that  dandled  ye  when  ye  woz  a  baby — 
a  little  baby !  Mebbee  ye  went  back  on  her,  and  shook  her, 
and  played  off  on  her,  and  gave  her  away — dead  away! 
And  now,  mebbee,  young  man — I  wouldn't  hurt  ye  for  the 
world,  but  mebbee,  afore  ye  leave  this  yer  table,  YE'lX  eat 
that  pie!" 

The  stranger  rose  to  his  feet,  but  the  muzzle  of  a  dragoon 
revolver  in  the  unsteady  hands  of  Whisky  Dick,  caused  him 
to  sit  down  again.  He  ate  the  pie,  and  lost  his  case  like- 
wise, before  a  Rough-and-Ready  jury. 

Indeed,  far  from  exhibiting  the  cynical  doubts  and  dis- 
trusts of  age,  Daddy  Downey  received  always  with  child- 
like delight  the  progress  of  modern  improvement  and  ener- 
gy. "In  my  day,  long  back  in  the  twenties,  it  took  us  nigh 
a  week — a  week,  boys — to  get  up  a  bam,  and  all  the  young 
ones — I  was  one  then — for  miles  'round  at  the  raisin' ;  and 
yers  you  boys — rascals  ye  are,  too — runs  up  this  yer  shanty 
for  Mammy  and  me  'twixt  sun-up  and  dark!  Eh,  eh,  you're 
teachin'  the  old  folks  new  tricks,  are  ye  ?  Ah,  get  along 
you ! "  and  in  playful  simulation  of  anger  he  would  shake  his 
white  hair  and  his  hickory  staff  at  the  "  rascals."  The  only 
indication  of  the  conservative  tendencies  of  age  was  visible 
in  the  continual  protest  against  the  extravagance  of  the  boys. 
"Why,"  he  would  say,  "a  family,  a  hull  family  —  leavin1 
alone  me  and  the  old  woman — might  be  supported  on  what 
you  young  rascals  throw  away  in  a  single  spree.  Ah,  you 
dogs,  didn't  I  hear  about  your  scattering  half-dollars  on  the 
stage  the  other  night  when  that  Eyctalian  Papist  was  sing- 
in'.     And  that  money  goes  out  of  Ameriky — ivry  cent ! a 

There  was  little  doubt  that  the  old  couple  were  saving,  if 
not  avaricious.  But  when  it  was  known,  through  the  indis- 
creet volubility  of  Mammy  Downey,  that  Pappy  Downey 
sent  the  bulk  of  their  savings,  gratuities,  and  gifts  to  a  dissi- 
pated and  prodigal  son  in  the  East — whose  photograph  the 
old  man  always  carried  with  him — it  rather  elevated  him  in 
their  regard.  "  When  you  write  to  that  gay  and  festive  son 
o' yourn,  Daddy,"  said  Joe  Robinson,  "send  him  this  yer 
specimen.  Give  him  my  compliments,  and  tell  him  if  he  kin 
spend  money  faster  than  I  can,  I  call  him !  Tell  him  if  he 
wants  a  first-class  jamboree,  to  kem  out  here,  and  me  and 
the  boys  will  show  him  what  a  square  drunk  is!"  In  vain 
would  the  old  man  continue  to  protest  against  the  spirit  of 
the  gift ;  the  miner  generally  returned  with  his  pockets  that 
much  the  lighter,  and  it  is  not  improbable  a  little  less  intoxi- 
cated than  he  otherwise  might  have  been.  It  may  be  pre- 
mised that  Daddy  Downey  was  strictly  temperate.  The 
only  way  he  managed  to  avoid  hurting  the  feelings  of  the 
camp  was  by  accepting  the  free  donations  of  whisky  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  liniment. 

"Next  to  snake-oil,  my  son,"  he  would  say,  "and  dilberry- 
juice — and  you  don't  seem  to  produce  'em  hereabouts — 
whisky-  is  good  for  rubbin'  onto  old  bones  to  make  'em  lim- 
ber. But  pure  cold  water,  'sparklin*  and  bright  in  its  liquid 
light,'  and,  so  to  speak,  refleclin'  of  God's  own  linyments  on 
its  surfiss,  is  the  best,  onless,  like  poor  ol'  Mammy  and  me, 
ye  gits  the  dumb-agur  from  over-use." 

The  fame  of  the  Downey  couple  was  not  confined  to  the 
foot-hills.  The  Rev.  Henry  Gushington,  D.D.,  of  Boston, 
making  a  bronchial  tour  of  California,  wrote  to  the  Christian 
Pathfinder  an  affecting  account  of  his  visit  to  them,  placed 
Daddy  Downey's  age  at  102,  and  attributed  the  recent  con- 
versions in  Rough-and-Ready  to  their  influence.  That 
gifted  literary  Hessian,  Bill  Smith,  traveling  in  the  interests 
of  various  capitalists,  and  the  trustworthy  correspondent  of 
four  "only  independent  American  journals,"  quoted  him  as 
an  evidence  of  the  longevity  superinduced  by  the  climate, 
offered  him  as  an  example  of  the  security  of  helpless  life  and 
property  in  the  mountains,  used  him  as  an  advertisement  of 
the  Union  Ditch,  and,  it  is  said,  in  some  vague  way  cited 
him  as  proving  the  collateral  facts  of  a  timber  and  ore- 
producing  region  existing  in  the  foot-hills  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  Eastern  capitalists. 

Praised  thus  by  the  lips  of  distinguished  report,  fostered 
by  the  care  and  sustained  by  the  pecuniar)'  offerings  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  the  Saints  led  for  two  years  a  peaceful  life  of 
gentle  absorption.  To  relieve  them  from  the  embarrassing 
appearance  of  eleemosynary*  receipts — an  embarrassment 
felt  more  by  the  givers  than  the  recipients — the  postmaster- 
ship  of  Rough-and-Ready  was  procured  for  Daddy,  and  the 
duty  of  receiving  and  delivering  the  United  States  mails 
performed  by  him,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
boys.  If  a  few  letters  went  astray  at  this  time,  it  was  easily 
attributed  to  this  undisciplined  aid,  and  the  boys  themselves 
were  always  ready  to  make  up  the  value  of  a  missing  money 
letter,  and  "  keep  the  old  man's  accounts  square."  To  these 
functions  presently  were  added  the  treasurerships  of  the 
Masons'  and  Odd  Fellows'  charitable  funds — the  old  man 
being  far  advanced  in  their  respective  degrees — and  even 
the  position  of  almoner  of  their  bounties  was  superadded. 
Here,  unfortunately,  Daddy's  habits  of  economy  and  ava- 
ricious propensity  came  near  making  him  unpopular,  and 
very  often  needy  brothers  were  forced  to  object  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  help  extended.  They  always  met 
with  more  generous  relief  from  the  private  hands  of  the 
brothers  themselves,  and  the  remark  "that  the  oP  man  was 
trying  to  set  an  example — that  he  meant  well" — and  that 
they  would  yet  be  thankful  for  his  zealous  care  and  econo- 
my. A  few,  I  think,  suffered  in  noble  silence,  rather  than 
bring  the  old  man's  infirmity  to  the  public  notice. 

•\nd  so  with  this  honor  of  Daddy  and   Mammy,  the  days 


of  the  miners  were  long  and  profitable  in  the  land  of  the 
foot-hills.  The  mines  yielded  their  abundance,  the  winters 
were  singularly  open,  and  yet  there  was  no  drouth  or  lack  of 
water,  and  peace  and  plenty  smiled  on  the  Sierra  foot-hills, 
from  their  highest  sunny  upland  to  the  trailing  falda  of  wild 
oats  and  poppies.  If  a  certain  superstition  got  abroad 
among  the  other  camps,  connecting  the  fortunes  of  Rough- 
and-Ready  with  Daddy  and  Mammy,  it  was  a  gentle,  harm- 
less fancy,  and  was  not,  I  think,  altogether  rejected  by  the 
old  people.  A  certain  large,  patriarchal,  bountiful  manner, 
of  late  visible  in  Daddy,  and  the  increase  of  much  white 
hair  and  beard,  kept  up  the  poetic  illusion,  while  Mammy, 
day  by  day,  grew  more  and  more  like  somebody's  fairy  god- 
mother. An  attempt  was  made  by  a  rival  camp  to  emulate 
these  paying  virtues  of  reverence,  and  an  aged  mariner  was 
procured  from  the  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor  in  San  Francisco, 
on  trial.  But  the  unfortunate  seaman  was  more  or  less  dis- 
eased, was  not  always  presentable,  through  a  weakness  for 
ardent  spirits,  and  finally,  to  use  the  powerful  idiom  of  one 
of  his  disappointed  foster-children,  "  up  and  died  in  a  week, 
without  slingin1  ary  blessinV 

But  vicissitude  reaches  young  and  old  alike.  Youthful 
Rough-and-Ready  and  the  Saints  had  climbed  to  their  me- 
ridian together,  and  it  seemed  fit  that  they  should  together 
decline.  The  first  shadow  fell  with  the  immigration  to 
Rough-and-Ready  of  a  second  aged  pair.  The  landlady  of 
the  Independence  Hotel  had  not  abated  her  malevolence 
toward  the  Saints,  and  had  imported  at  considerable  ex- 
pense her  grand-aunt  and  grand-uncle,  who  had  been  enjoy- 
ing for  some  years  a  sequestered  retirement  in  the  poor- 
house  of  East  Machias.  They  were  indeed  very  old.  By 
what  miracle,  even  as  anatomical  specimens,  they  had  been 
preserved  during  their  long  journey,  was  a  mystery  to  the 
camp.  In  some  respects  they  had  superior  memories  and 
reminiscences.  The  old  man — Abner  Trix — had  shouldered 
a  musket  in  the  war  of  1812;  his  wife,  Abigail,  had  seen 
Lady  Washington.  She  could  sing  hymns ;  he  knew  every 
text  between  "  the  leds  "  of  a  Bible.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  in  many  respects,  to  the  superficial  and  giddy  crowd 
of  youthful  spectators,  they  were  the  more  interesting  spec- 
tacle. 

Whether  it  was  jealousy,  distrust,  or  timidity  that  over- 
came the  Saints  was  never  known,  but  they  studiously  de- 
clined to  meet  the  strangers.  When  directly  approached 
upon  the  subject,  Daddy  Downey  pleaded  illness,  kept  him- 
self in  close  seclusion,  and  the  Sunday  that  the  Trixes  at- 
tended church  in  the  school-house  on  the  hill,  the  triumph  of 
the  Trix  party  was  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  the  Downeys 
were  not  in  their  accustomed  pew.  "  You  bet  that  Daddy 
and  Mammy  is  lying  low  jest  to  ketch  them  old  mummies 
yet,"  explained  a  Downeyite.  For  by  this  time  schism  and 
division  had  crept  into  camp,  the  younger  and  later  mem- 
bers of  the  settlement  adhering  to  the  Trixes,  while  the  older 
pioneers  stood  not  only  loyal  to  their  own  favorites,  but  even, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  partisanship,  began  to  seek  for  a  princi- 
ple underlying  their  personal  feelings.  "I  tell  ye  what, 
boys,"  observed  Sweetwater  Joe,  "if  this  yer  camp  is  goin; 
to  be  run  by  greenhorns,  and  old  pioneers,  like  Daddy  and 
the  rest  of  us,  must  take  back  seats,  it's  time  we  emigrated 
and  shoved  out,  and  tuk  Daddy  with  us.  Why,  they're 
talkin'  of  rotation  in  offiss,  and  of  putting  that  skeleton  that 
Ma'am  Decker  sets  up  at  table  to  take  her  boarders'  appe- 
tites away  into  the  post-office  in  place  0'  Daddy."  And,  in- 
deed, there  were  some  fears  of  such  a  conclusion;  the  newer 
men  of  Rough-and-Ready  were  in  the  majority,  and  wielded 
a  more  than  equal  influence  of  wealth  and  outside  enter- 
prise. "Frisco,"  as  a  Downeyite  bitterly  remarked,  "already 
owned  half  the  town."  The  old  friends  that  rallied  around 
Daddy  and  Mammy  were  like  most  loyal  friends  in  adversi- 
ty, in  bad  case  themselves,  and  were  beginning  to  act,  it  was 
observed,  not  unlike  their  old  favorites. 

At  this  juncture  Mammy  died. 

The  sudden  blow  for  a  few  days  seemed  to  reunite  dissev- 
ered Rough-and-Ready.  Both  factions  hastened  to  the  be- 
reaved Daddy  with  condolements  and  offers  of  aid  and  as- 
sistance. But  the  old  man  received  them  sternly.  A  change 
had  come  over  the  weak  and  yielding  octogenarian.  Those 
who  expected  to  find  him  maudlin,  helpless,  disconsolate, 
shrank  from  the  cold  hard  eyes  and  truculent  voice  that  bade 
them  "  begone,"  and  "  leave  him  with  his  dead."  Even  his 
own  friends  failed  to  make  him  respond  to  their  sympathy, 
and  were  fain  to  content  themselves  with  his  cold  intimation 
that  both  the  wishes  of  his  dead  wife  and  his  own  instincts 
were  against  any  display,  or  the  reception  of  any  favor  from 
the  camp  that  might  tend  to  keep  up  the  divisions  they  had 
innocently  created.  The  refusal  of  Daddy  to  accept  any 
service  offered  was  so  unlike  him  as  to  have  but  one  dreadful 
meaning !  The  sudden  shock  had  turned  his  brain  !  Yet 
so  impressed  were  they  with  his  resolution  that  they  permit- 
ted him  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices  himself,  and  only  a 
select  few  of  his  nearer  neighbors  assisted  him  in  carrying 
the  plain  deal  coffin  from  his  lonely  cabin  in  the  woods  to 
the  still  lonelier  cemetery  on  the  hill-top.  When  the  shallow 
grave  was  filled,  he"  dismissed  even  these  curtly,  shut  himself 
up  in  his  cabin,  and  for  days  remained  unseen.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  no  longer  in  his  right  mind. 

His  harmless  aberration  was  accepted  and  treated  with  a 
degree  of  intelligent  delicacy  hardly  to  be  believed  of  so 
rough  a  community.  During  his  wife's  sudden  and  severe 
illness,  the  safe  containing  the  funds  intrusted  to  his  care  by 
the  various  benevolent  associations,  was  broken  into  and 
robbed;  and,  although  the  act  was  clearly  attributable  to  his 
carelessness  and  preoccupation,  all  allusion  to  the  fact  was 
withheld  from  him  in  his  severe  affliction.  When  he  ap- 
peared again  before  the  camp,  and  the  circumstances  were 
considerately  explained  to  him  with  the  remark  that  "  the 
boys  had  made  it  all  right,"  the  vacant,  hopeless,  unintelli- 
gent eye  that  he  turned  upon  the  speaker  showed  too  plainly 
that  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  "  Don't  trouble  the  old 
man,"  said  Whisky  Dick,  with  a  burst  of  honest  poetry. 
"  Don't  ye  see  his  memory's  dead,  and  lying  there  in  the  cof- 
fin with  Mammy?"  Perhaps  the  speaker  was  nearer  right 
than  he  imagined. 

Failing  in  religious  consolation,  they  took  various  means 
of  diverting  his  mind  with  worldly  amusements,  and  one  was 
a  visit  to  a  traveling  variety  troupe,  then  performing  in  the 
town.  The  result  of  the  visit  was  briefly  told  by  Whisky 
Dick.  "Well,  sir,  we  went  in,  and  I  sot  the  old  man  down 
in  a  front  seat,  and  kinder  propped  him  up  with  some  other 
of  the  fellers  round  him,  and  there  he  sot  as  silent  and  awful 


as  the  grave.  And  then  that  fancy  dancer.  Mis  race 
Somerset,  comes  in,  and  dern  my  skin  if  the  old  man  didn't 
git  to  trembling  and  fidgeting  all  over,  as  she  cut  them 
pidgin  wings.  I  tell  ye  what,  boys,  men  is  men,  way  down 
to  their  boots,  whether  they're  crazy  or  not.  Well,  he  took 
on  so  that  I'm  blamed  if  at  last  that  gal  herself  didn't  notice 
him,  and  she  ups,  suddenly,  and  blows  him  a  kiss — so!  with 
her  fingers  \ " 

Whether  this  narration  were  exaggerated  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  old  man  Downey  ever)-  succeeding  night  of  the 
performance  was  a  spectator.  That  he  may  have  aspired  to 
be  more  than  that  was  suggested  a  day  or  two  later  in  the 
following  incident.  A  number  of  the  boys  were  sitting 
around  the  stove  in  the  Magnolia  saloon,  listening  to  the 
onset  of  a  winter  storm  against  the  windows,  when  Whisky 
Dick,  tremulous,  excited,  and  bristling  with  raindrops  and 
information,  broke  in  upon  them. 

"Well,  boys,  I've  got  just  the  biggest  thing  out.  Ef  I 
hadn't  seed  it  myself,  I  wouldn't  hev  believed  it !  " 

"  It  ain't  thet  ghost  again?"  growled  Robinson,  from  the 
depths  of  his  arm-chair.     "That  ghost's  about  played." 

"  Wot  ghost?"  asked  a  new-comer. 

"Why,  ole  Mammy's  ghost,  that  every  feller  about  yer 
sees  when  he's  half  full  and  out  late  o3  nights." 

"Where?" 

"  Where  ?  Why,  where  should  a  ghost  be  ?  Meanderin' 
round  her  grave  on  the  hill,  yander,  in  course." 

"  It's  suthin  bigger  nor  thet,  pard,"  said  Dick,  confidently; 
"  no  ghost  kin  rake  down  the  pot  ag'in  the  keerds  I've  got 
here.     This  aint  no  bluff !  " 

"  Well,  go  on  !  "  said  a  dozen  excited  voices. 

Dick  paused  a  moment,  diffidently,  with  the  hesitation  of 
an  artistic  raconteur. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  affected  deliberation,  "  let's  see  !  It's 
nigh  onto  an  hour  ez  I  was  down  thar  at  the  variety  show. 
When  the  curtain  was  down  betwixt  the  ax,  I  looks  round  fer 
Daddy.  No  Daddy  thar  !  I  goes  out  and  asks  some  o'  the 
boys.  {  Daddy  was  there  a  minnit  ago,'  they  say;  '  must  hev 
gone  home.'  Bein'  kinder  responsible  for  the  old  man,  I 
hangs  around,  and  goes  out  in  the  hall  and  sees  a  passage 
leadin1  behind  the  scenes.  Now  the  queer  thing  about  this, 
boys,  ez  that  suthin  in  my  bones  tells  me  the  old  man  is  thar. 
I  pushes  in,  and,  sure  as  a  gun,  I  hears  his  voice.  Kinder 
pathetic,  kinder  pleadin',  kinder " 

"  Love-makin  ! "  brolce  in  the  impatient  Robinson. 

"  You've  hit  it,  pard — you've  rung  the  bell  ever)-  time  !  But 

she  says,  '  I  wants  thet  money  down,  or  I'll '  and  here  I 

couldn't  get  to  hear  the  rest.  And  then  he  kinder  coaxes, 
and  she  says,  sorter  sassy,  but  listenin'  all  the  time — women 
like,  ye  know,  Eve  and  the  sarpint ! — and  she  says,  *  I  '11  see 
to-morrow.7  And  he  says,  'you  wont  blow  on  me?'  and  1 
gets  excited  and  peeps  in,  and  may  I  be  teetotally  darned  ef 
I  didn't  see " 

"What?"  yelled  the  crowd. 

"  Why,  Daddy  on  his  knees  to  that  there  fancy  dancer, 
Grace  Somerset  !  Now,  if  Mammy's  ghost  is  meanderin' 
round,  why,  et's  about  time  she  left  the  cemetery  and  put  in 
an  appearance  at  Jackson's  Hall.     Thet's  all  !" 

"  Look  yar,  boys,"  said  Robinson,  rising,  "  I  don't  know  ez 
it's  the  square  thing  to  spile  Daddy's  fun.  I  don't  object  to 
it,  provided  she  aint  takin  in  the  old  man  and  givin'  him 
dead  away.  But  ez  we're  his  guardeens,  I  propose  that  we 
go  down  thar  and  see  the  lady,  and  find  out  ef  her  intentions 
is  honorable.  If  she  means  mam-,  and  the  old  man  persists, 
why,  I  reckon  we  kin  give  the  young  couple  a  send-off  thet 
wont  disgrace  this  yer  camp  !     Hey,  boys  ?" 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  proposition  was  received 
with  acclamation,  and  that  the  crowd  at  once  departed  on 
their  discreet  mission.  But  the  result  was  never  known,  for 
the  next  morning  brought  a  shock  to  Rough-and-Ready,  be- 
fore which  all  other  interests  paled  to  nothingness. 

The  grave  of  Mammy  Downey  was  found  violated  and 
despoiled;  the  coffin  opened,  and  half  rilled  with  the  papers 
and  accounts  of  the  robbed  benevolent  associations:  but  the 
body  of  Mammy  was  gone  !  Nor,  on  examination,  did  it  ap- 
pear that  the  sacred  and  ancient  form  of  that  female  had 
ever  reposed  in  its  recesses. 

Daddy  Downey  was  not  to  be  found,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
say  that  the  ingenuous  Grace  Somerset  was  also  missing. 

For  three  days  the  reason  of  Rough-and-Ready  trembled 
in  the  balance.  No  work  was  done  in  the  ditches,  in  the 
flume,  nor  in  the  mills.  Groups  of  men  stood  by  the  grave 
of  the  lamented  relict  of  Daddy  Downey,  as  open-mouthed 
and  vacant  as  that  sepulchre.  Never  since  the  great  earth- 
quake of  '52  had  Rough-and-Ready  been  so  stirred  to  its 
deepest  foundations. 

On  the  third  day  the  sheriff  of  Calaveras — a  quiet,  gen- 
tle, thoughtful  man  —  arrived  in  town,  and  passed  from 
one  to  the  other  of  excited  groups,  dropping  here  and  there 
detached  but  concise  and  practical  information. 

"Yes,  gentlemen,  you  are  right,  Mrs.  Downey  is  not  dead, 
because  there  wasn't  any  Mrs.  Downey !  Her  part  was 
played  by  George  F.  Fenwich  of  Sydney — a  '  ticket-of-leave 
man,'  who  was,  they  say,  a  good  actor.  Downey?  Oh,  yes! 
Downey  was  Jem  Flanigan,  who,  in  :52,  used  to  run  the  va- 
riety troupe  in  Australia,  where  Miss  Somerset  made  her 
dibut  Stand  back  a  little,  boys.  Steady  !  '  The  money  ? ; 
Oh,  yes,  they've  got  away  with  that,  sure  ?  How  are  ye,  Joe  ? 
Why,  you're  looking  well  and  hearty  !  I  rather  expected  ye, 
court-week.     Hows  things  your  way  ? " 

"Then  they  were  only  play-actors,  Joe  Hall?"  broke  in  a 
dozen  voices. 

"  I  reckon  !"  returned  the  sheriff,  coolly. 

"And  for  a  matter  o'  five  blank  years,"  said  Whisky  Dick, 
sadly,  "they  played  this  camp  !" 
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INTERCEPTED    LETTERS. 

San  i  ;.  1878. 

My    1  y   evening   we 

struggled  through  the  rain— which  began  10  fall  with 
the  accustomed  accuracy  precisely  at  theatre  time — 
I  guts  upon  its  first  revival  since  its  big  New 
York  success,  some  years  ago.  We  found  a  goodly 
number  of  people  there,  animated  by  the  same  desire. 
very  nice  first-night  house,  for  the  ton  was 
there,  but  not  the  kaut  ton;  not  those  sort  of  people, 
you  know,  who  permeate  the  very-  air  with  a  flavor  of 
aristocracy  and  make  the  night  most  si 
when  one  begins  to  talk  about  it  next  day.  There 
were  an  abundance  of  people,  whom  one  knows 
by  sight  from  constantly  seeing  them  in  the  thea- 
tre, or  the  Park,  and  a  more  appreciative  audi- 
ence 1  never  saw.  Agnes  was  a  success  from  the  ris- 
ing of  the  curtain,  and  a  charming  little  play  it  is. 
It  is  wholesome  and  clean,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  It  skins  closely  upon  the  usual  French  theme, 
yet  never  comes  near  enough  to  be  exactly  tainted  by 
it.  Compared  with  ordinaty  works  of  French  dram- 
atists, it  is  like  the  peachy  cheek  of  a  N'ormandy  peas- 
ant girl  beside  the  rouge-tints  of  the  Parisian  cocotte. 
Madge,  dear,  if  you  know  of  any  man — husband, 
lover,  or  brother — who  is  in  the  toils  of  an  actress, 
one  of  the  kind  of  actresses.  I  mean,  who  draw  men 
into  their  toils,  then  tell  him  to  go  and  see  Agnes. 
It  depicts  to  the  life  one  of  those  women  who  keep 
within  a  certain  line  of  circumspection,  yet  are  perfect 
cormorants  in  their  greed  for  admiration,  for  triumph, 
and  for  gold.  They  find  their  way  to  the  stage  as 
naturally  as  the  bird  wings  the  air,  and  bring  odium 
to  the  profession  by  plying  their  art  with  its  false 
glitter.  You  sec  the  little  play  sets  one  moralizing. 
The  part  of  "  Stella."  the  danseuse,  who  is  really  not 
an  outrageously  bad  woman,  is  taken  by  that  Miss 
r  who  played."  Madeline"  in. such  a  color- 
liss  Syl  ster  turned  out  to  be  rather  a 
vivacious  young  woman  when  she  played  Nan,  the 
ing,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chicago  trio, 
last  Sunday  night;  and  as  "Stella,"  there  is  some- 
thing really  interesting  about  her.  She  assumes  the 
very  faintest  soufcon  of  a  foreign  accent,  which  is 
somewhat  enhanced  by  her  natural  lisp,  and  she 
treated  the  audience  to  a  little  ballet  practice,  in  the 
sanctity  of  her  dressing-room,  which  was  really  worthy 
of  a  premiere.  But,  she  has  a  feeble  little  high 
pitched  voice,  and  an  expressionless  face,  or  rather  a 
face  which  has  but  one  expression.  However,  if  she 
had  all  the  gifts  and  graces  she  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  cast  for  Agnes  instead  of  "Stella."  Of 
course,  you  have  read  the  much  advertised  plot,  and 
know  that  Agnes  is  a  true-hearted,  affectionate,  im- 
petuous little  woman,  who  seeks,  both  by  fair  means 
and  foul,  to  wean  her  husband  away  from  an  entan- 

I  with  the  premiere  danseuse  of  the  Vienna 
Opera  House.  When  tears,  prayers,  coaxings,  and 
entreaties  fail,  she,  with  the  aid  of  the  Minister  of 
Police,  has  him  clapped  into  a  madhouse,  which  is 
precisely  where  men  belong  when  they  get  into  one  of 
these  spells.  Injured  wives  can  do  those  things  in 
plays,  and  perhaps  in  Austria,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  work  very  well  in  America.  Miss  Rose  Wood, 
who  was  unfortunate  in  being  obliged  to  make  her 
cntreexa  so  small  apart  as  "Valentine,"  improves 
vastly  as  Agnes,  the  spirited  little  wife.  Indeed, 
Madge,  I  believe,  after  all,  that  she  is  really  a  good 
actres.  and  that,  knowing  herself  to  be  such,  and  be- 
ing accustomed  to  be  considered  such,  she  was  justi- 
fied in  the  overwhelmingly  confident  air  with  which 
she  skipped   in  on  the  first  night  of  A    Celebrated 

She  has  not.  at  any  time,  the  repose  which 
marks  the  caste  of  Xctc  de  Vere.  being,  in  fact,  as 
rcsUess  as  a  kitten.  I  am  inclined  to  think  she  has 
cultivated  this  restlessness  to  prevent  a  too  length- 
ened contemplation  of  her  features,  for  she  is  not  a 
pretty  woman,  a  difficulty  which  she  tries  to  over- 
come with  a  wilderness  of  hair— blonde,  of  course. 
Rose  Wood  will  take  with  an  audience  upon  acquaint- 
ance, for  she  has  not  only  a  conciliatory  manner,  but 
she  is  in  deep,  industrious  earnest  about  her  work. 

•  some  wonderfully  natural  ways.  She  coaxes 
and  pouts  like  a  veritable  little  charmer,  and  her  as- 
sumption of  lighthearted  playfulness,  after  the  revela- 
tion of  her  husband's  perfidy  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  danseuse.  is  irresistibly  real  She  is  a  very  in- 
tense little  woman  sometimes,  and  rises  to  the  occa- 
sion very  frequently  with  something  like  power.  But 
she  is  not  a  powerful  actress.  After  all,  one  comes 
away  simply  with  the  feeling  that  she  had  done  unex- 
pectedly well.  The  trouble  with  her 
she  is,  in  moments  and  moods,  a  very  natural  actress, 
she  is  also  artificial.  Some  of  her  attitudes  are  too 
carefully  planned  and  her  mannerisms  are  too  strong- 
She  did  one  thing  which  is  inexcusable. 


after  one  has  become  accustomed  to  the  elaborate 
finish  of  Ellie  Wilton's  toilets.  She  played  the  pret- 
ty little  coaxing  scene  with  her  husband  in  a  charm- 
ing neglige  toilet  of  pink  silk  and  white  muslin,  fin- 
ished with  black  street  shoes  and  cardinal  red  stock- 
she  may  have  been  hurried  in  her  change 
from  the  costume  of  the  previous  act,  but  I  would 
have  let  the  singe  wait.  The  lady  at  the  California 
will  commit  a  thousand  anachronisms,  but  she  man- 
oaake  her  sacrifices  to  the  becoming.  But 
this  one  faux  fas  must  not  lead  you  to  the  idea  that 

od  is  not  a  good  dresser.     She  alu 
the  good  taste  to  undei  but  there 

is  nothing  extravagantly  rich  or  WoTthoilian  about 
limes.  She  covers  her  neck  and  arms — pos- 
sibly because  they  look  better  that  way.  1  think 
Miss  Nina  Varian  is  going  to  blossom  out  into  a 
stage  dresser  one  of  these  days.  She  is  a  picture  to 
look  at  now,  with  her  mignonne  face  and  her  tasteful 
toilettes.  She  has  but  a  sketchy  part  in  .  ' 
the  "  Baroness  Thecla,"  a  married  flirt  of  considcra- 
ig.  and  she  really  has  but  one  scene.  But, 
my  dear,  she  plays  that  little  scene  with  all  the  know- 
ingness  of  a  veteran.  There  is  something  really 
amazing  in  seeing  that  young  slip  of  a  girl — they  say 
she  is  not  yet  eighteen— faithfully  depicting  a  phase 
of  character  which  can  hardly  belong  to  a  woman 
until  she  begins  to  approach  the  thirties.  If  she  were 
ten  years  older  she  could  not  play  it  so  well,  for 
women  can  not  act  what  they  are.  In  her  conversa- 
tion with  the  Minister  of  Police — for  the  scene  takes 
place  in  his  cabinet — she  is  thoroughly  self-possessed, 
naive,  and  world-wise.  The  little  girl  must  have 
modeled  herself  on  some  one  wonderfully  clever,  for 
the  ardor  of  her  "  Adrienne  "  suggested  nothing  of 
this  cold,  calculating  polish.  This  scene  in  the  Min- 
ister's cabinet,  by  the  way,  is  the  best  in  the  entire 
play.  Everything  else  might  be  American,  but  this 
is  essentially  foreign.  Fancy  the  ladies  of  San  Fran- 
cisco rushing  down  town  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  Patsey  Crowley,  or  Ellis,  or  Kirkpatrick.  with 
their  family  brawls  and  domestic  infelicities.  Yet 
this  model  Minister  is  nothing  amazed  by  his  mid- 
night visitors,  and  helps  each  one  out  of  her  trouble 
with  polite  readiness.  How  horrible  to  live  in  a 
country  where  they  have  every  one's  affairs  under 
their  thumbs  like  that!  And,  Madge,  what  a  con- 
trast was  this  Minister  of  Police  to  the  Bombastes 
Furioso  Lunatieo  "Schlem."  of  The  Exiles,  last 
week.  Mr.  Mackay's  "Baron  Kaulben  "  is  really 
the  feature  of  the  e\ening,  although  no  one  would 
think  of  going  to  the  theatre  to  see  a  man  play  Chief 
of  Police.  But  he  is  really  admirable.  He  has  all 
the  quiet  dignity  of  a  man  in  power ;  all  the  cynicism 
of  a  man  who  knows  many  things ;  all  the  humorous 
appreciation  of  a  man  who  meets  with  many  phases 
of  character;  all  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  to- 
gether with  a  cettain  rigidity  of  manner,  without  be- 
ing at  all  a  fine  gentleman — which  would  be  out  of 
place  in  such  a  part ;  and  he  expresses  nicely  the 
quick  instinct  which  recognizes  the  good  and  true  in 
an  unaccustomed  place.  -Ail  this  is  given  with  a  quiet 
force,  which,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  extremely  agreeable, 
after  having  had  points  hurled  at  you,  so  to  speak, 
from  ambitious  actors.  There  was  some  very  spon- 
taneous and  genuine  applause  after  this  act,  for  all 
lies  concerned.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  there 
have  been  so  many  curtain  calls  since  the  advent  of 
the  O'Neill  Branch,  as  I  presume  this  portion  of  the 
Union  Square  Company  is  called.  Dear  me!  have 
I  come  to  O'Neill  at  last?  Yes,  and  to  speak  truly, 
although  the  entire  story  depends  on  his  little  fash- 
ionable eccentricities  as  the  "  Count  de  Toeplitz,"  he 
is  not  put  forward  in  a  very  strong  light,  as  the  play 
as  written  for  "  Agnes,"  rather  than  "Agnes'  "  hus- 
band. O'Neill  was  on  the  stage  when  I  stepped  into 
the  theatre  the  other  night,  and,  at  first  glance,  I 
scarcely  recognized  him.  In  the  make-up  of  "Jean 
Renaud,"  the  difference  was  not  observable;  but  in 
"  Count  Toeplitz,"  I  saw  immediately  that  the  hype- 
rion  locks  were  gone.  It  is  astonishing  what  scissors 
and  a  razor  will  do  for  a  man  in  this  modern  civiliza- 
tion, when  by  all  the  laws  of  nature  his  hirsute  trap- 
pings should  be  infinitely  more  becoming  to  him. 
The  change  has  made  O'Neill  less  handsome,  but 
more  distingue  looking.  His  improvement  is  even 
more  apparent  in  a  drawing-room  part  than  in  the 
melodramatic  misery  of  "Jean  Renaud."  He  has 
not  one  strong  situation  in  the  play,  unless  it  mav  be 
his  incarceration  in  a  lunatic  asylum — and  that  is  sim- 
ply a  farce.  Like  a  few  more  of  the  incidents  in 
Agnes,  this  scene  is  a  little  far-fetched ;  but  it  serves 
admirably  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  a  sane  man  and  a  lunatic,  if  a  man 
gets  the  name  of  being  out  of  his  senses.  The 
French  abound  in  these  clever  hide  touches,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Sardou  had  but  recently  come 
across  some  such  incident  when  he  interpolated  it. 
I  must  say  that  O'Nctt  does  the'  soi-disant  lunatic 
very  naturally.  It  is  all  he  has  to  do,  for  the  best 
actor  in  the  world  could  make  nothing  more  out  of  the 
part  than  a  rather  nice  husband  for  ' '  Agnes  "  to  go  dis- 
tracted over.  The  much  resurrected  Mortimer  was 
in  the  cast  in  a  plain  ulster,  and  really  played  as  well 
as  anybody  else.  In  fact,  his  "Balthasar"  was 
rather  ck  man   must  have  a  remarkable 

adaptability.  I  never  know  in  which  theatre  I  am  to 
encounter  him,  but  latterly  he  is  usually  to  be  found 
somewhere,  and  he  always  assimilates  with  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  place,  be  they  what  they  may. 
There  were  several  other  local  people  in  the  cast,  two 
of  whom  gave  rather  a  good  imitation  of  Jackdaw 


Strakosch,  the  great  imprcssario,  whose  quips  and 
antics  became  very  familiar  around  town  during  the 
opera  season.  This  portraiture  was  very  easily  recog- 
nized, but  a  couple  of  gentlemen  who  made  them- 
selves up  in  imitation  of  two  well-known  journalists, 
im)  quickly  "spotted."  It  was  only  when  I 
saw  some  meaning  looks  and  smiles  exch 
among  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  who  fringe  the 
outer  edge  of  an  audience  that  I  knew  something  was 
up.  They  really  were  not  bad,  these  counterfeit  pre- 
sentments, but  it  strikes  me  it  was  a  very  imprudent 
thing  to  do.  They  say  a  journalist  has  a  memory 
like  a  Corsican,  and  if  1  were  an  actor  the  dramatic 
critic  should  be  the  lasl  man  I  should  exercise  my  wit 
upon.  It  isn't  the  critic  himself,  but  oh.  what  a 
chance  he  has  to  talk  back!  It  is  the  newspaper. 
Upon  the  whole,  Agnes  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
little  plays  that  has  furnished  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment for  a  long  time.  Strange  to  say,  it  reverses  peo- 
ple's anticipations  of  the  strength  of  the  company,  for 
they  are  all  better  in  this  than  in  A  Celth 
from  Rose  Wood  down  to  the  apoplectic  Heme. 
who,  in  a  wig  like  an  old  woman's  hood,  plays  the 
jeweler — the  man,  by  the  way.  who  raises  the  en- 
tire tempest  by  showing  a  bracelet  to  the  wrong 
woman.  Jewelers  rarely  make  such  mistakes.  I 
went  to  the  California  the  other  night  to  see  The 
Gascon,  which  has  been  put  on  as  a  make-shift  to  fill 
the  interregnum  between  the  failure  of  The  Exiles 
and  the  engagement  of  John  Owens.  Jack  was  seized 
with  a  sympathetic  chill  on  entering,  for  he  likes  the 
old  California,  and  it  must  be  pretty  hard  lines  there 
when  even  the  usual  siring  of  corridor  regulars  were 
absent.  The  people  oq  the  stage  glowered  gloomily 
at  the  handful  of  people  in  front,  and  the  handful  of 
people  in  front  stared  abstractedly  at  the  superior 
numbers  on  the  stage.  What  is  required  to  make  a 
play  draw?  The  Gascon  is  sufficiently  well  played, 
and  handsomely  mounted.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
snow  scene.  We  shall  have  snow  scenes  at  the  Cali- 
fornia until  it  is  time  to  send  that  last  cargo  of  white 
papers  to  the  wash.  This  one.  Queen  Mary's  Tower 
under  the  snow,  is  very  pretty,  but  it  only  strikes  an 
added  chill  into  the  already  frigid  audience.  There 
are  waring  banners,  and  flashing  swords,  and  big  hats, 
and  floating  plumes  in  The  Gascon;  many  triple- 
plated  oaths  of  an  old-fashioned  kind,  and  a  varied 
assortment  of  male  legs  by  way  of  a  change.  The 
Gascon's  own  being  of  a  most  extraordinary  mould. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about  a  play  that  no 
one  goes  to  see?  Next  week  we  are  to  have  John 
Owens.  People  may  go  to  laugh  who  refuse  to  go  to 
weep,  but  I  fear  that  this  will  be  another  disastrous 
engagement.  Owens  may  draw  as  "Caleb  Plum- 
mer,"  in  which  he  opens,  but  "Joshua  Whitcomb," 
has  ruined  the  prospects  of  "Solon  Shingle." 
"  Uncle  Josh"  continues  to  draw  big  crowds  of  peo- 
ple, and  has  even  been  unharmed  by  the  success  of 
Humpty  Damply  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre.  All 
pantomimes  seem  to  be  called  Humpty  Dump ty  now - 
a-days,  as  all  pantomimists  have  borne  one  quartet 
of  names.  The  fall  of  the  hero  of  the  nursery  from 
off  the  garden  wall  is  quite  as  distinguished  an  affair 
in  collateral  history  as  the  original  fall  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  none  dispute  with  him  the  power  of  panto- 
mimic empire.  In  fact,  the  system  of  nomenclature 
of  the  pantomimihts  is  becoming  exceedingly  circum- 
scribed. The  clown  of  this  troupe  calls  himself 
' '  Grimaldi, "  and  is,  perhaps,  worthy  to  bear  the  name. 
To  me,  all  clowns  as  are  like  as  Chinamen,  with 
their  dead  white  and  carmine  red,  and  meaningless 
grin.  The  "Columbine"  of  this  troupe  is  excep- 
tionally good.  She  is  full  of  vivacious  action,  dances 
well,  and  has  the  most  exaggerated  case  of  profes- 
sional smile  that  I  ever  saw.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  variety  business  has  crept  into  pantomime,  as  it 
has  into  everything  else,  "Columbine"  takes  off 
her  petticoats  and  puts  on  a  gymnastic  costume  to 
give  an  act  on  the  slack  wire ;  the  fairy  queen  sheds 
her  spangles  and  gives  a  negro  minstrel  song  and 
dance,  and  a  remarkable  dance  it  is  ;  the  magic  doors, 
and  windows,  and  signs  stop  clanging,  while  the 
clown  gives  a  drunken  performance  on  stilts.  The 
best  entertainment  at  a  pantomime  is  in  the  faces  of 
the  audience.  The  very  old  and  the  very  young  are 
there,  and  the  soft,  comfortable,  cackling  laugh  of  an 
old  man  is  delightfully  interrupted  by  the  shrill,  ex- 
cited treble  of  a  frantic  child.  There  is  such  confi- 
dent expectation  in  their  faces  as  they  watch  for  the 
trick  ;  such  surprises  and  expressive  delight  when  it 
comes.  In  fact,  those  who  thoroughly  and  really  en- 
joy the  pantomime  have  not  yet  grown  into,  or  have 
long  grown  out  of,  the  interests  which  makes  Agnes 
a  lesson  to  husbands  and  wives — a  lesson  which  I 
hope  need  never  be  learned  by  Bt.TSV  B. 


The  American  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Max  Strakosch,  being  interviewed  on  this  subject 
the  other  day,  in  New  York,  said:  ' '  Miss  Kellogg  has 
not  changed  her  ideas  at  all.  But  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  misconception  about  the  whole  thing.  I 
suppose  the  lady  is  as  ready  as  ever  to  do  her  share 
in  founding  such  an  institution,  and  I  am  ready  to 
go  in  with  her.  But  you  don't  suppose  pupils  would 
be  educated  for  nothing,  do  you?  Miss  Kellogg  has 
made  $25,000  this  season.  Now  $25,000  wont  build 
a  conservatory,  will  it?  I  am  quite  willing  to  devote 
my  house  on  Sixteenth  Street,  near  Irving  Place,  for 
the  purpose.  Then  we  should  have  to  go  to  Europe, 
to  obtain  masters.  It  would  be  a  speculation  like  any 
other.  The  fact  that  so  great  an  artist  was  the 
manageress  would  be  a  guarantee  of  the  excellence 


of  the  institution.  But  if  she  gave  it  much  of  ber 
lime,  and  if  Iter  capital  was  in  the  scheme,  it  would 
not  be  unfair  for  her  to  expect  some  profit.  I  believe 
such  an  institution  is  needed,  and  it  would  have  my 
heartiest  co-opciationand  attention.  With  first-class 
masters,  and  an  active  policy,  we  could,  no  doubt,  do 
much  toward  .making  New  York  a  musical  centre, 
like  Paris,  and  Vienna,  and  Milan.  Home  instruc- 
tion would  lake  the  place  of  foreign  instruction,  and 
we  could  create  an  operatic  school  of  our  own,  and 
not  have  to  go  to  Europe  for  all  our  artists.  The 
project  is  quite  feasible,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  take 
shape  before  long.  1  don't  see  any  other  way  ill 
which  it  would  be  feasible.  Miss  Kcllogg's  $25,000 
could  only  be  a  nucleus  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  gratuitous  conservatory.  Even  with  our  plan,  cer- 
tain scholars  could  be  educated  free,  but  the  running 
would  have  to  depend  upon  the  receipts." 


A  Voice  from  the  Lobby. 
—a  play  with  a  moral  to  it,  and  a  good  one 
at  that.  This  is  something  new.  A  young,  rich  no- 
bleman, and  a  beautiful,  fond  wife.  "  Hubby  "  tries 
to  be  unfaithful  with  a  danseuse,  and  wife  spoils  his 
little  game.  The  ballet  has  always  counted  its  fol- 
lowers and  admirers  by  the  score.  This  "kicker" 
holds  a  levee  in  her  dressing-room,  which  is  attended 
by  journalists  and  gentlemen.  The  scene  is  novel  to 
folks  in  our  land.  The  wife,  to  get  the  reprobate 
back  to  legitimate  love,  employs  all  the  well-known 
means  used  by  women  for  centuries  back;  also  a 
novelty — incarceration  in  a  mad-house!  She  suc- 
ceeds. But  how?  By  the  oldest  and  most  orthodox 
way  of  all:  cures  faithlessness  by  jealousy.'  How- 
loving  and  seductive  she  is  in  the  fourth  act !  What 
a  fool  to  resist !  The  mad-house— a  broad  farce  and 
nothing  more.  Everybody  laughs  though,  except 
my  neighbor,  who  does  not.  His  fair  companion 
nudges  him  with  a  "Why  don't  you  laugh?"  He 
changes  his  mind  and  guffaws  frantically.  Does  he 
fear  a  mad-house  cure?  Who  knows?  Many  a  do- 
mestic drama  is  hidden  under  the  smiling  faces 
around.  A  regular  stage  Minister  of  Police ;  knows 
everything,  can  do  anything.  Secret  agents  pop  out 
of  impossible  places,  suddenly  and  mysteriously,  and 
disappear  ditto.  If  my  dream  of  ambition  were  not 
o'er,  I  would  wish  to  be  such  a  potent  personage ; 
that  would  be  even  better  than  father  confessor. 
Men  throughout  the  play  look  and  dress  like  gentle- 
men. Truly  a  wonderful  feature!  Dress-coats  all  O 
K,  and  worn  so ;  none  with  attenuated  tails  a  la 
Kecne,  or  moire-antiqued  beyond  description  like 
little  Long's.  A  good  audience,  but  not  any  of  the 
elite — home,  I  suppose,  fasting  or  praying.  To  all 
pretty  women  this  advice  gratis  :  wear  vour  hair  the 
old  English  way,  as  Rose  Wood  does.  It  is  graceful 
and  truly  womanly.  Ladies,  tell  your  beaux  and 
husbands  to  take  you  to  Agnes.  Let  them  see  what 
a  wife  can  do.  Show  them  the  depth  of  the  force 
and  energy  you  frail  ones  possess.  Strange  crea- 
tures. Bob. 


Denman  Thompson. 
At  Emerson's  Opera  House  "Uncle  Josh"  still 
draws  full  houses,  and  this  is  his  third  week.  A 
wonderful  success.  The  more  wonderful  in  that  our 
old  theatre  habitues  go  there  two  and  three  times  a 
week  and  find  that  the  last  sitting  really  develops  more 
interest  than  the  first.  For  not  only  does  the  quaint 
old  character  wear  well,  but  the  audience  is  a  study 
■an  entertainment  of  itself.  The  good  humor  is 
contagious,  and  the  uproarious  laughter  is  of  that 
genuine  quality  that  refuses  to  be  drowned  in  the 
conventional  smile,  but  comes  bubbling  up  and  brim- 
ming over,  from  the  deepest  depths  of  the  well  of 
sympathy  and  sentiment.  And  while  mentioning  the 
success  of  "Uncle Josh,"  we  can  not  refrain  from 
speaking  of  the  rare  judgment  and  business  tact  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hill,  his  enterprising  manager,  to  whom 
much  of  ibis  success  is  due.  The  advance  agent  tel- 
egraphed to  Hill  in  Salt  Lake  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sible use  in  coming  to  San  Francisco.  He  named 
the  attractions  at  the  other  theatres,  and  gave  the 
reputation  of  Emerson's.  But  Hill  knew  what  he  had 
in  "  Uncle  Josh."  He  came  here  w:th  a  large  letter 
of  credit,  prepared  for  the  worst;  took  Emerson's,  as 
the  only  house  available;  advertised  with  the  judg- 
ment of  one  who  had  faith  in  his  representations,  and 
as  a  result,  "Unclejosh"  has  not  only  played  to 
fashionable  and  appreciative  audiences,  but  the  $20 
rolls  have  literally  been  piled  up  in  the  box  office. 
Such  is  the  beatitude  of  that  rare  combination — dram- 
atic originality,  and  polite,  generous,  intelligent  busi- 
ness management. 


The  following  we  clip  from  the  San  Francisco  cor- 
respondence of  the  New  York  Dramatic  News  ;  "  Mrs. 
Howard  Coit  is  understood  fo"  be  the  dramatic  con- 
tributor to  the  ARGONACT  under  the  uom  de  plume 
of  Sallie  B."  Appreciating  the  fact  that  the  News 
correspondent  is  nothing  if  not  inaccurate,  we  beg  to 
announce  that  the  ARGONAUT  has  not  yet  been  hon- 
ored with  aline  from  Mrs.  Howard  Coit,  nor  have 
we  a  contributor  with  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Sallie 
B."  This  is  the  eighth  time  that  our  dramatic  writer 
has  been  identified. 


There  came  very  near  being  a  serious  altercation 
at  the  California  Tuesday  night.  Two  of  the  ushers 
made  what  is  called  ' '  an  actual  count "  of  the  house, 
and  the  dispute  was  whether  there  were  95  or  97  peo- 
ple present.  Another  and  a  calmer  count  fixed  the 
number  at  96, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


Emerson  s  Opera  House. 


FOURTH  WEEK  and  CONTINUED  SUCCESS 


DENMAN    THOMPSON 


Joshua  Whitcomb 


LADIES'    GRAND    MATINEE 

THIS  (SATURDAY)  AFTERNOON. 


Special  Performance  Sunday  Ev'g. 


JOSHUA    WHITCOMB 


WILL   BE   REPEATED 


at  the  Saturday  Matinee, 


SECURE     YOUR     SEATS. 


OPINIONS    OF   THE    EASTERN    PRESS. 


From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  j,  iSjS. 
"Mr.  Denman  Thompson  opened  at  the  new  Chicago 
Theatre  last  night.  The  house  was  full,  gallery  and  all. 
Mr.  Thompson  kept  the  house  in  roars  of  laughter  over  his 
exquisite  picture,  which  is  a  more  realistic  delineation  than 
that  of  John  E.  Owens  in  '  Solon  Shingle.' " 

From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb,  y,  iSjS. 

"  Mr.  Denman  Thompson  has  succeeded  in  nearly  filling 

the  new  Chicago  Theatre  every  night — something  which  has 

not  been  done  by  any  star  or  combination  of  stars  for  two 

seasons  past." 

From  the  New  York  Herald,  Au$,  §,  l8yj. 
"  Few  better   plays  have  been  performed  before  a  New 
York  audience,  and  none  have  elicited   more  laughter  and 
tears,  intermingled  with  the  heartiest  applause." 

From  the  Boston  Transcript,  Aug.  28th. 
"Denman  Thompson  as  'Joshua  "Whitcomb '  holds  the 
mirror  up  to  Yankee  farm-life  with  a  success  and  truthful- 
ness seldom  excelled  in  any  American  stage  production.  It 
is  a  fine  protraiture — delicate,  modest,  and  true,  and  full  of 
fine  and  tender  feeling." 

From  the  New  Haven  Union,  Nov.  2d. 
"Denman  Thompson  as  'Joshua  Whitcomb'  is  simply 
head  and  shoulders  over  all  who  have  essayed  similar  roles 
here." 

From  the  Boston  Evening  Gazette,  Sept.  ist. 

"Mr.  Denman  Thompson's  impersonation  of  'Uncle 
Josh '  is  remarkable.  The  artist "s  individuality-  is  never 
seen  for  a  moment ;  nothing  is  overdone,  nor  is  there  a  fall- 
ing short  in  any  desirable  essential." 

From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Telegram,  Junejist. 

"  '  Uncle  Josh '  is  represented  by  Mr.  Denman  Thompson 

with  great  truthfulness  and  humor;  it  is  a  faithful  picture." 

From  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  Jan.  jo,  iSyS. 
"Asa  type  of  a  real  Down-easter,  Denman  Thompson  far 
surpasses   anything    the  stage    has    heretofore    given    us. 
More  natural  than  Clark,  more  refined  than  Owens." 

From  tlie  Boston  Herald,  Aug.  28,  iSjj. 
"Denman  Thompson,   the  author  of  the  play,  'Joshua 
Whitcomb,'  is  original ;  his  personation  is  quiet  and  natural, 
and  his  simulation  of  opposite  emotions  is  remarkable." 

From  the  X.    Y.  Sun,  Aug.  ist. 
"Denman    Thompson's  mirth-provoking  play,    'Joshua 
Whitcomb,'  is  sharp,  sketchy,  and  full  of  incidents.     The 
acting  throughout  is  rapid,  affecting,  and  strong." 

From  the  N.    Y.  Illustrated  Times,  Aug.  18,  iSjj. 
"A  charming  picture  of  New   England  home   life  and 
humor  is  that  which  Mr.  Denman  Thompson  presents  every 
night  at  Wood's  Theatre,  opposite  the  New  York  hotel." 

From  the  X.   Y.  Herald,  Aug.  II,  iSjy. 
"After  a  successful  season,  the  Denman  Combination  re- 
tire from  Wood's  Theatre.     These  actors  hare  fairly  woo 
their  laurels,  and  deserve  to  be  welcomed  everywhere." 

From  the  X.  Y.  Dramatic  News,  Aug.  11,  1877. 

"■  It  is  necessary,  indeed,  to  see  Mr.  Thompson  more  than 
once  to  realize  how  perfect  a  characterization  his  'Joshua 
Whitcomb'  is." 

From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Oct.  9,  1877, 
"  One  of  the  very  best  theatrical  novelties  that  has  visited 
Cincinnati  in  a  year.  We  can  say  this  in  all  truth  and  con- 
science. Denman  Thompson  has  made  a  decided  hit. 
Twice  was  he  called  before  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the 
acts." 


STRAND  OPERA  HOUSE, 

^-"^                      Mission  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth - 
M.  A.  Kennedy Acting  Manager. 


LAST  NIGHT  OF 

SARDANAPALUS. 


Saturday,  March  30,  positively  last 

SARDANAPALUS   MATINEE,  AT  2  P.  M. 


Monday  Evening,  April   ist,  by  universal  desire,  grand, 
revival  for  one  week  only  of  the  new  version  of 


UNCLE    TOM'S   CABIN, 


With  new  Songs,  Dances,  and  Shouts,  by  over  100  Jubilee 
Singers  in  the  great  Plantation  Scene. 


Monday,  April 8th-EVANGELlNE. 


DALD  WIN'S  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguire Manager. 


PRONOUNCED     SUCCESS 


UNION  SQUARE  THEATRE  CO. 


This  Evening,  and  until  further  notice,  Sardou's  splendid 
Drama, 

AGNES!  AGNES! 

AGNES! 
AGNES!  AGNES! 


First  AGXES  MATINEE,  Saturday,  March  30. 


B 


USH  STREET  THE  A  TRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Lessee  and  Manager. 

Frank  Lawlor Acting  Manager. 


Saturday    Evening,    March   30,   Every   Night,   and 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  Matinees. 


Decided  Success  of   the  Celebrated  NICK  ROBERTS' 

HUMPTY-DUMPTY! 
HUMPTY-DUMPTY! 
HUMPTY-DUMPTY! 

The  only  complete  Pantomime  Troupe  ever  seen  in  Califor- 
nia, headed  by  the  great  GRIMALDI,  the  best  Comic 
Trick  Clown  in  the  World,  assisted  by  a  troupe  of  strictly 
first-class  specialty  artists. 


ADMISSION  AS  USUAL. 

Matinee  prices  Wednesday  and  Saturday — Juveniles,  25 
cents ;  Adults,  50  cents.  Box  Sheet  now  open.  Secure 
your  seats  early.  N.  D.  ROBERTS,  Manager. 


T 


'HE  SCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 


MISS  ALICE  SCHMIDT, 


(Pupil   of    the   Conservatory  of   Leipsic),    Teacher  of  the 
Pianoforte. 

MR.  LOUISJ5CH.MIDT, 

Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte,  C-"gan,  Harmony  and  Thorough 

Bass. 

MR,  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr. 

(Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Yiolin. 

MR.  ERNST  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of   Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violoncello. 

Lessons  may  be  given  either  at  private  residences,  or  at 
707  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

N.  B. — Lessons  in  ensemble  Music  a  specialty. 


S.  P.  R.  R. 


(NORTHERN    DIVISION.) 


EXCURSION    SEASON,    1878. 


REDUCTION  IN  RATES. 


Special  Notice  to  Military  Companies,  Sunday 
Schools,  Societies,  Private  Parties,  etc. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  now  prepared 
to  make  engagements  for  the  transportation  of  Excursion 
Parties  to  the  various  well  known  Picnic  Grounds  on  the 
line  of  the  Road. 

For  rates,  terms,  and  other  information,  apply  at  Room 
33,  Railroad  Building,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 

A.  C  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


May    Festival ! 


MECHANICS'    PAVILION 


FOR  THE   BENEFIT  OF   A 


FREE   PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


ORGAN     FUND, 


As  may  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  Ticket 
Purchasers. 


AFTERNOONS  OF  MAY  28,  29,  &  30, 


Preliminary  A  nnounccment. 


NOTICE   TO    SINGERS. 


Rehearsals  will  be  held  as  follows,  Chorus  Books  being 
furnished  by  the  Manager : 

Handel  and   Haydn  Society—John  P.  Morgan,  Director- 
Metropolitan  Temple,  every  Friday  evening. 

George  A.  Gee,  Director — Chickering  Rooms,  31  Post  Street, 
Friday  evenings. 

GustaY  A.  Scott,  Director, 


G.  W.  Jackson,  Director— Jackson  Glee  Club  —  M.  E. 
Church,  Howard  Street,  between  Second  and  Third. 
Monday- 


Washington  Elliot,  Director, 

Martin  Schultz,  Director— Apollo  Glee  Society— No.  23 
Fifth  Street,  under  Metropolitan  Temple,  Monday 
evenings. 


W.  H.  Kinross,  Director, 

W.  J.  MacDougall,  Director  —  Orpheus  Choral  Society, 
Oakland — St.  Paul's  Church,  every  Tuesday  evening. 

John  P.  Morgan,  Director— Harmonic  Society,  Oakland- 
First  Congregational  Church  Chapel,  every  Tuesday 
evening. 

F.  A.  Harnden,  Director,  every  Monday  evening. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

SAM'L  D.  MAYER,        J.   H.   DOHRMAXN, 
A.  M.   BEN'HAM,  S.  W.  BUGBEE, 

WENDELL  EASTON. 


SUMNER    W.    BUGBEE,    MANAGER. 


New  Books 


History  of  the  Ceramic   Art.       By  A.    Jacquemart. 

Royal  Svo $10  50 

Art  Education  applied  to  Industry.     By  G.  W.  Nich- 
ols.    Sq.  Svo 4  00 

Beautiful  Homes.     By  Williams  and  Jones.     Svo 1  50 

Actors  and  Acting.     By  G.  H.  Lewes.     i2mo 1  50 

Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.     By  W.Thombury.     i2mo  150 
Dictionary  of  English  Literature.     By  W.  D.  Adams. 

8vo 4  00 

Green's   History  of  the    English   People.     New  and 

enlarged.     Volume  I.     Svo 2  50 

England    in   the  Eighteenth    Century.     By    Lecky. 

Volumes  I  and  II.     Svo 5  00 

Egypt.     By  McCoan.     Svo 3  75 

Modern  Philosophy.     By  Brown.     Svo 3  00 

Isis  Unveiled.      By  Blavatsky.     2  vols.     8vo 7  50 

Ingersoll,  Beecher  and  Dogma.     By  Dement,     ismo.  1  00 
All  Saints'  Day  and  other  Sermons.  By  Chas.  Kings- 
ley.       I2HI0 I    50 

Money.     By  Walker.     8vo 4  00 

...  .AT 


721  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Guard, 
wilt  preach  at  n  a.  m.  and  7^  p.  m.  Sunday-school  at  2 
P.  M.     Praise  service  at  6J£  r.  si. 

Metropolitan-  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  will  preach  every 
Sunday  at  rr  a.  m.  and  7  r.  M.  Sunday-school  at  12.20. 
Evening  praise  service  at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 


ATOTICE     OF    APPLICATION    TO 

become  a  sole  trader. — Notice  is  hereby  given  that 
I,  Nanette  Blockman,  wife  of  Emanuel  Blockman,  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
intend  to  apply  to  the  County  Court  of  the  said  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco,  on  MONDAY,  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  APRIL,  187S,  said  day  being  a  day  of  the  March 
Term,  1878,  of  said  Court,  for  an  order  and  decree  authoriz- 
ing and  permitting  me  to  <_arry  on  business  on  my  own 
account  as  a  sole  trader  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The 
nature  of  the  said  business  intended  and  proposed  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  me  is  the  millinery  business. 

Sax  Francisco,  March  =5,  1878. 

NANETTE  BLOCKMAN. 

J.  R.  Braxdon,  Attorney  for  Applicant. 


CHAS.  s.  fox. 


M.  B.  KELLnCC. 


FOX  &  KELLOGG, 

ATTORNEYS  AND    COUNSELORS 

■**■       AT  LAW,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Office,  No.  530  California  Street,  Rooms  o,  io,  and  n. 


MARBLEIZED 

IRON  MANTELS 

ENAMELED    GRATES. 


The  perfection  which  the  manufaoture  of  Marbleizeci 
Iron  Mantels  has  attained  brinqs  them  in  direct  competition 
with  the  best  qualities  of  slate  for  all  purposes  where  mantel* 
are  used,  and  they  are  in  a  great  measure  taking  the  place 
of  marble.  The  soft  rich  color  in  which  these  mantels  are 
finished  renders  them  a  much  more  agreeable  article  of  fur- 
niture to  a  room  than  the  cold,  repulsive- looking  marble 
slab,  and  colors  may  be  selected  to  harmonize  with  the  fur- 
niture. In  Elegance  of  Design,  Ql  alitv  of  Finish, 
and  Durability  of  Polish,  they  are  every  way  superior 
to  slate  or  marble.  In  point  of  economy,  also,  they  cost 
very  much  less,  are  stronger,  and  certainly  far  more  durable 
than  either. 

The  Largest  Stock  and  Greatest  Variety  on  rhe  Pacific 
Coast.         For  sale  by 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  A  CO.. 

Nos.  no,  112,  114,  irS,  &  r-  '  Bv 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


MAURICE     DORE     &.     CO. 


auctioneer; 


Monday,  April  22,  1878 

NO.     410     PINE      STREET, 

s\S    i  i. 

AUCTION   SALE 


TOWN   OF   NEWARK 

ON   A    LIBERAL   CREDIT. 


FRANK    KENNEDY, 
ATTORNEY  AT   LAV,    604    MER- 

**•  •*•      chant  Street,    Room   16.      Probate,    divorce,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  all  other  cases  attended  to. 


E-    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 


No.  411  California  Street. 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE,  17  DVPON'T  STREET, 

TJOMCEOPATHIC   FREE    DISPEN- 

■**      SARI-  TO  THE  POOR— is  Bagley  Place,  next 
10  Hammam  Baths,  between  Duponl  and  Stockton  Streets. 


TERMS — One-fourth  cash.  Balance  in  one,  Iw.i.  and 
three  years :  deferred  payments  to  bear  interest  a!  the  rate 
of  EIGH T  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually. 

Size  of  Town   Lois,  50  x  125  and  5 
Farm  Tracts,  from  j  to  _?«.'  at 


'THE  P.  I C/FIC  LA. XV I XI  'ESTMENT 

Company  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Wash- 
ington Ti  -  ,  California,  and  had  the 
same  carefully  subdivided  into  Town  Lots,  Villa  Sites,  and 
Garden  and  Small  Form  Tracts,  Broad  Strcei- 
nucs  have  been  laid  out,  upon  which  all  the  subdivisions 
front :  trees  have  been  planted  along  the  line  of  the  streets, 
and  the  avenues  inclosed  by  fences. 

The  Company,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  people,  determined  to  practically  insure  the  procure- 
ment of  Cheap  and  Healthful  Suburban  Homes, 
examination  of  the  country  which  could  be  made  reasonably 
accessible  from  San  Francisco  was  entered  upon,  and  it  was 
decided  after  taking  into  consideration  advantages  of 
climate,  abundance  of  pure  water,  fertility  of  soil,  beaut)'  of 
natural  surroundings,  adaptability  to  manufactures  of  lands 
contiguous  to  deep  water,  neighborhood  to  established 
towns,  and  for  many  other  practical  reasons,  that 

NEWARK 

Was  the  most*  desirable  locality  for  the  consummation  of  its 
design. 

Newark    is  finely  Vituaied  on  upland,  nearly  '. .    . 
rounded  by  thrifty  villages  and  farms,  in  one  of  the  healthi- 
est portions  of  Alameda  County,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
yurrounding  country. 

Immediately  after  the  purchase  of  these  lands,  the  South 
.    ast   Railroad  Company  began  the  construction  of 
railroad,  and,  with  the  Bay  and  Coast  Railroad  Company, 
already  completed  a  Railroad  and  Ferry  Line  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  foot  hills  at    Los  Gatos  in   Santa  Clara 
County,  passing  through  Alameda,  San  Jose,  and  all  inter- 
mediate points,  with  fair  prospect  of  completing  the  road  to 
Santa  Crur  within  the  next  eighteen  months.     The  town  is 
therefore  located  on  a  main  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  in- 
suring cheap,  rapid,  frequent,  and   reliable  communication 
with  San  Francisco. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  in  Alameda  County  has 
been  marked  and  unremitting,  occasioned  in  part  by  its 
proximity  to  San  Francisco,  but  more  largely  by  reason  of 
its  superb  climate  and  fruitful  soil.  Money  invested  in 
lands  in  Newark  will  greatly  multiply,  influenced  by  the 
spread  of  population  and  the  agency  of  its  direct  railroad 
connections.  Observant  persons  will  readily  recognize  the 
ul  advance  in  the  value  of  lands  and  growth  of  popu- 
lation in  the  vicinity  of  Oakland  and  Alameda,  which  lands 
could  have  been  purchased  a  few  years  ago  for  comparatively 
trifling  sums,  the  increase  being  almost  entirely  attributable 
to  the  establishment  of  the  existing  popular  lines 
An  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  purchase  '.'- 
desirably  located,  and  almost  equally  accessible,  al 
prices,  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  advancement  of 
values  to  the  same  degree  which  characterized  investments 
in  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

On  or  about  May  ist  next,  the  new  Narrow-gauge  Line 
will  be  formally  opened  between  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Cruz,  when  local  trains  will  be  run  regularly  and  frequently 
between  San  Francisco  and  Newark,  making  at  least  two 
daily  trips  each  way,  and  more  if  the  travel  should  require 
it.      The  Comm  to   persons 

residing  at  Newark,  enabling  one  person  to  travel  both  ways 
each  day  at  a  very- cheap  rate.  The  time  will  be  made  in 
about  one  hour  from  the  foot  of  Market  Street 

ind   the  t'me-schedule  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  all 
classes  to  pursue  their  employments. 

For  the  present,  to  enable  persons  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
property,  on  and  after  March  aoth,  and  until  further  notice, 
a  train  for  Newark  will  leave  the  corner  of  Park  Street  and 
Encinal  Avenue,  in  the  town  of  Alameda,  at  10.15  *-  ■■'•: 
returning,  leaving  Newark  at  1.30  p.  m.  Passengers  will 
leave  San  Francisco  on  the"  Central  Pacific  Ferry  for  Park 
Street  station.  Alameda,  on  the  9  o'clock  boat,  in  order  to 
connect. 

Diagrams,  maps,  and  circulars  can  be  had  on  application 
at  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Land  Investment  Company, 
Rooms  20,  si,  and  22,  Nevada  Block,  or  to 

MAURICE    DORE   &   CO. 

H.  A.  rOBB,  Auctioneer. 

A.  E.  DAVIS, 
President  of  Pacific  Land  Investment  Com] 


J.  U.  WALKER.  JF.SSISGSS.  COX.  ALEX.  AUSTIN. 

J.    M.  WALKER    &.   CO. 

5TOCK  BROKERS,   N.    \V.    CORXER 
Montgomery  and  Pine  Streets. 


"r    7.  PETTLT  Sf  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

E  X  G RAVI  X  G  A  X  D  P  R I  X  T I  X  G 

ESTABLISHMENT, 

528  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal- 


/ 


C.    MERRILL    &-    CO., 


SHIPPING 

—  AND  — 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  the 
SANDWICH    ISLANDS    AND    OREGON    PACKET 

LINES. 
204  and  206  California  St.         -        -  San  Francisco. 


SEEDSMAN, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vegetable,  Flower, 
F  :    it,  and  Tree  Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees, 

425  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 


c^OS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM 

HOUSE,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 

624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 

San  Francisco,  California. 


pUBLIC  ADMIXLSTRA  TOR, 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN". 

Office  No.  la  Nevada  Block. 


M  ULLER'S 

%0P  TO  METER! 


The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 


135  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

Near  Bush,   opposite   the    Occidental 
Hotel. 


FIRMAN  — STIFF. 


THE  LEADING  STYLE  OF  THE  SEASON,  TO  BE 
HAD  AT 

C.  HERRMANN. 


402    KEARNY   AND    910    MARKET. 


CALEDONIA    MIXING    COMPANY. 

^-'  Location  of  principal  piace  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill  Mining  Dis- 
trict, Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  26th  day  of  February,  1878,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  22)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  Slates  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  414  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  4th  day  of  April,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and  adver- 
tised for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made 
before,  will  be  sold  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  April,  187S,  to  pay  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Hoard  of  Directors. 

R.  WEGENER,  Secretary. 

Office,  414  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


•OIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

k"*'  COMPANY. —  Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  sixth  day  of  March,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  53)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  47,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  ninth  da/  of  April,  1878,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  187S,  to  p3>-  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  W.   W.  STETSON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  47,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


TDED  CLOUD  CONSOLIDATED  MIN- 
*ng  Company. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Bodie  Mining  District, 
Mono  County,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  1)  of  Thirty  (30)  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Rocm  No.  58,  Nevada  Block,  noithwest  corner 
Pine  and  Montgomery  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is 
made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thcrsdav,  the  sixteenth  day 
of  May,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

JOEL  F.  LIGHTNER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  58,  Nevada  Block,  northwest  corner 
Pine  and  Montgomery  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California. 


DANIEL     ' 


J.    W.    BRECKINRIDGE. 

Member  of  the  S.  F.  Stock  Ex.  Board 


gRECR'/NRIDGE   &-    YOST, 

STOCK     BROKERS, 
Xo.  304  Montgomery  Street. 

Sought  and  Carried  on  Margin. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRLPTLONS  AND   OF 

Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  otie 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  BOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING    OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
dene  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.   J.   PAILLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 
120  Suiter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House,  63o  Broadway.  New  York. 


UELCHER  SILVER  MIXING  CO. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  ot  March,  1878,  an  as<«ss- 
ment  (No.  13)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  lo  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
Company,  Room  21,  419  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1878,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  the  6th  day  of  May, 
187S,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost 
of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board 
the  Directors. 

JNO.   CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  21,  419  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


ALPHA  COXSOLLDATED  MINING 

Company. — Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey 
County,  State  of  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  March,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment, (No.  9),  of  One  (Si)  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Thursday,  the  twenty  .fifth  (25th)  day  of  April,  1878,  will 
be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  May,  187S,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
ofsale.  WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary- 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


CjfOHN    T.    LLTTLE, 

DISCOUNT    BROKER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT, 

And    Dealer   in    United    States,    State,   City,   and  County 
Bonds,  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 

.is  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


$400,000 

To  loan  on  City  and  Country  Real  Estate. 


$250,000 


To  loan  on  G.is,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  s 


MERCANTILE    PAPER 

Discounted,  and  Money  loaned  upon  all  kinds  of  Collateral, 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE, 

412  Montgomery  Street. 


/ 


M PORT A  NT 7 


DR.  MINTIE  WOULD  ANNOUNCE  TO  HIS  MANY 
friends  and  patients  that  he  may  be  consulted  upon  and  will 
treat  all  chronic  disease  of  every-  kind  and  character,  those  of  a 
delicate  nature,  together  with  those  pronounced  incurable; 
and  hereby  invites  all  those  suffering  to  call  and  talk  with  him. 
It  costs  nothing  to  consult,  and  it  may  result  in  your  recov- 
er)*. Dr.  Mintie's  Large  Hospital  Experience  in  Philadel- 
phia as  Resident  Surgeon  peculiarly  tits  him  for  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  intricate  and  complicated  troubles,  and  he 
guarantees  to  cure  every  case  he  undertakes.  The  Doctor 
is  also  sole  agent  for  the  celebrated 

SIR  ASTLEY   COOPER'S 

VITAL    RESTORATIVEI 

The  Great  English  Remedy  for  Nervous  Debility  and  Pre- 
mature Decline  of  Physical  Force. 

THE  VITAL  RESTORATIVE 
Will  positively  cure,  thoroughly  and  permanently,  any  case 
of  Exhausted  Vitality,  or  Nervous  Debility,  either  acute  or 
of  long  standing.  The  Vital  Restorative  is  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific prescription,  is  not  a  quack  nostrum,  hence  perfectly  safe 
to  take  ;  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  supplies  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal column  and  sympathetic  systems  of  nerves  new  force 
purifies  and  enriches  the  blood,  rejuvenating  and  reinvigor- 
ating  both  mind  and  body.  Thousands,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  can  testify  to  the  gieat  restorative  properties  of 
this  really  great  medicine. 

Price,  $3  per  bottle,  or  four  times  the  quantity  for  $10. 
Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  or  C.  0.  D. 


AT  OTICE  OF  MEETING  OF  STOCK- 

holders. — Whereas,  the  Tioga  South  Mining  Com- 
pany, the  Central  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  and  the 
Tioga  Consolidated  Mining  Company  have  consolidated 
their  capital  stock,  property,  and  franchises;  and  whereas, 
the  said  Tioga  Consolidated  Mining  Company  is  the  Con- 
solidated Company  representing  the  stock,  property,  and 
franchises  of  all  the  corporations  so  consolidated, 

A  meeting  ofall  the  stockholders  of  all  of  the  said  Companies 
so  consolidated  has  been  called  and  will  be  held  at  the  office 
of  the  said  Tioga  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Room 
No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  in  the  City  and  Count)-  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  Tenth  day  of 
April,  1878,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  to  elect  a  Board  of 
Trustees  for  said  Consolidated  Company,  for  the  year  thence 
next  ensuing.  WM.   H.   LENT,  Secretary. 


N 


O  TICE  IS  HEREB  V  GIVEN  THA  T 

the  Tioga  South  Mining  Company,  the  Central  Con- 
solidated Mining  Company,  and  the  Tioga  Consolidated 
Mining  Company,  corporations  formed  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California,  for  mining  purposes,  have  consolidated 
their  capital  stock,  property,  and  franchises,  by  granting 
and  conveying  all  the  property  of  the  said  Tioga  South 
Mining  Company  and  of  the  said  Central  Consolidated 
Mining  Comapny  to  said  Tioga  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany, thus  making  the  last  above-named  Company  the  con- 
solidated Cmopany  or  corporation,  which  represents  in  capital 
stock,  property,  and  franchises,  of  all  the  said  corporations 
so  consolidated,  but  each  of  said  corporations  is  to  oe  above 
responsible  for  its  own  debts.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  T.oga  Consolidated  Mining  Company. 

WM.   H.  LENT,  Secretary. 


0 


PHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  City,  Storey 
County,  Nevada 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, held  on  the  twenty-sixth  (26th)  day  of  March,  1878,  an 
assessment  (No.  31)  of  One  Dollar  (Si)  per  share,  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary-,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  No.  419  California  Street,  Room  28,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  thirtieth  (30th)  day  of  April,  1878,  will 
be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Mon- 
day, the  twentieth  (20th)  day  of  May,  1878,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  28,  419  California  Street,  Hayward's 
Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
Among  those  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  city  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  A.  E.  Mintie,  M.  D., 
whose  offices  are  at  No.  1 1  Kearny  street,  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  diploma  from  the  Lying-in  Charity 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia  for  the  treatment  of  female  diseases, 
and  was  Resident  Surgeon  of  the  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  His  great  skill  as  a  physician  has  always 
been  recognized,  and  during  his  practice  in  this  city  he  has 
effected  numerous  cures  of  a  remarkable  character,  so  that 
his  reputation  in  the  profession  has  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  Every  case  which  he  undertakes  to  treat  being 
intimately  known  to  him,  he  is  enabled  at  once  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies,  relieve  his  patrons,  and  secure  their  recov- 
ery.— S.  F.  Post,  Nov.  3,  1877. 

Office  hours,  10  a.  m.  to  3  P.  m.;  evenings,  6  to  8;  Sun- 
days, 10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  only.  CONSULTATION  FREE. 
Thorough  examination  and  advice,  including  analysis  of  the 
urine,  $5.  Address  all  communications  (which  are  strictly 
confidential)  to  A.  E.  MINTIE,  M.  D., 

(Graduate  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  Resi- 
dent Surgeon  Orthopedic  Hospital),  No.  11  Kearny 
Street.  San  Francisco   Cal. 


THE  GREATEST  KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 
MEDICINE  in  the  world, 

NEPHRETICUM! 

For  Inflammation  of  Kidneys,  Bladder,  Pain  in  the  Back, 
Diabetes,  Bright's  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Try  it !  One  bottle 
will  convince  you  of  its  great  merit.  Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
and  take  no  other.  Everybody  who  uses  it  recommends  it. 
Price,  $1  2jp  er  bottle. 


r?J67/ltle 


0  , 


Foundry,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.     Warehouse,  London,  Eng. 

Australian  Branches,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
American  Branches,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  San  Francisco" 

MILLER  &  RICHARD 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 
SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND  PEERLESS 

PRESSES. 

No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  305  LeidesdorfT  Street,  San  Franciscot 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD— 

*-*  NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Monday,  October  sad,  1867,  Passenger  Trains 
will  leave  San  Francisco  from  the  Passenger  Depot  on 
Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as  follows: 

R   Df)  A.  Jll.,  Daily,  for  Sa ft  Jose,  Gih'oy, 

U  O  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad, 

and  all  way  stations,  making  Stage  connections  at  San 
Mateo  for  Half  Moon  Bay  and  Pescadero ;  at  Redwood  for 
Woodside,  Searsville,  and  Pescadero ;  at  San  Jose  for  Los 
Gatos  and  Lexington;  at  Gilroy  for  Los  Eanos  and  Fire- 
baugh's;  at  Sargent's  for  San  Juan  and  Natividad;  at  Sole- 
dad  for  Paraiso  Springs,  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Buenaventura,  and 
.  Los  Angeles. 

At  PAJARO  connects  with  the  SANTA  CRUZ  R.   R. 
for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz. 

T  T  PC  -4-   M.,   Daily,  for  Menlo  Park 

*  *  '  ^D     and  Way  Stations. 

Jor  P.   M.,  Daily,   Sundays  excepted, 
*      _?      for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  and  Way  Stations. 

P.   M.,   Daily,  for  San   Jose  and 

Way  Stations. 

A    ~jf)P-  M.,  Daily,  for  Menlo  Park  and 

UtOU     Way  Stations. 

EXTRA  TRAIN  ON   SUNDAYS  DISCONTINUED. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


4.40 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of  the 
road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  via  OAKLAND, 
leaving  San  Francisco,  via  Ferry  Landing,  Market  Street, 
at  4  p.  m.,  daily,  and  making  close  connection  at  Goshen  for 
Sumner,  Mojave,  Los  Angeles,  Wilmington,  Anaheim,  Col- 
ton,  and  Colorado  River. 


ATORTH    PACIFIC     COAST     RAIL- 
1*  V  ROAD. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Monday  Nov.  5th,  1S77,  the  new,   swift,  and 
elegantly  appointed  steamer, 

SAN  RAFAEL, 

Will  run  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Quentin  (connect- 

ting  with  trains  at  latter  place),  as  follows: 

WEEK  DAYS. 


Leave  Sari  Francisco,  via  San 
Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 

*io.oo  a.  Mi  and  4.30  p.  m. 
for  San  Quentin,  San  Ra- 
fael, and  Junction. 

2.00  p.  m.  for  San  Quentin 
and  San  Rafael. 


Leave. San  Rafael, 
Quentin  Ferry, 


San 


i.oo  A.  M.,  12.20  p.  M-,  and 
3.05  P.  m.  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


*The  10.00  A.  m.  boat  connects  with  through  trains  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  intermediate  stations,  and  runs  DAILY. 
Stage  leaves  Duncan  Mills  esery  morning  except  Monday 
for  Fort  Ross,  Timber  Cove,  Salt  Point,  Fisk's  Mills,  Stew- 
art's Point,  Gualala,  Fish  Rock,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarra  Ridge,  and  Mendocino  City. 
SUNDAYS. 


Leave  San  Francisco  via  San 
Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 

"lo.oo  A.  M.  and  4.30  P.  M.  for 
San  Quentin,  San  Rafael, 
and  Junction. 


Leave  San   Rafael,   via  San 
Quentin  Ferry, 


i.oo  a.  m.  and  3.05  p.  m.  for 
San  Francisco. 


*This  is  an  excursion  train  as  far  as  Olema,  and  beyond 
a  regular  train  to  Duncan  Mills. 

DEPARTURES  via  SAUCELITO  FERRY,  DAVIS  ST. 


Leave  San  Rafael  week  days 
7.00  a.  M.  for  San  Francis- 
co. Sundays,  4.15  p.  M.  for 
San  Rafael. 


Leave  San  Francisco  week 
days  5.00  p.  m.  for  all  points 
between  Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael.  Sundays,  10.00  a. 
m.  for  all  points  along  line 
of  road. 


THREE-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Tickets  from  San   Francisco,  via  San  Quentin  Ferry,  to 
Duncan  Mills  and  return,  good  from  Saturday  till  Monday, 
Fare  $5. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
The  10.00  a.  m.  boat,  via  either  San  Quentin  or  Saucelito 
Ferry,  connects  with  Excursion  Train  for  Olema. 

W.   R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


s 


AN  FRANCISCO  AND 

NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT, 


Commencing  Sunday,  December  2,  1877,  and  until   further 
notice  Trains  and  Boats  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

Ticket  Office,  Washington"  Street  Wharf. 

D  HD  ^'  ^">  DAILY,  Sundays  included, 

O  '  steamer  "James  M.  Donahue"  (Washington 

Street  Wharf),  connecting  with  Mail  and  Express  Train  at 
Donahue  for  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  way  stations;  making  stage  connections  at  Lake- 
ville  for  Sonoma  daily;  at  Cloverdale  for  Ukiah  daily,  for 
Lakeport  daily  (except  Sunday),  and  for  Mendocino  City  on 
Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays  only. 

SOT  Connections  made  at  Fulton  on  following  morning 
with  Fulton  and  Guerneville  R,  R. ,  for  Kernel's,  Guerne- 
ville,  and  the  Redwoods. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  10.35  A-  M0 

Freight  received  from  7  A.  M.  to  2.30  p.  M.  daily  (except 
Sunday). 

Arthur  Hl-ghes,  Gen.  Manager.  A.  A.  Bean,  Sup't. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


S 


AUCELITO  FERRY. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

On  and  after   Nov.   5th,   1877,   a  swift  and  commodious 
Steamer  will  leave  as  follows  : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m. — R.  R.; 
10.45  2-  m*  1  ~3-3°  P-  m-  i  5-°°  P-  m- — R-  R- 

Saucelito — 8.00  a.  m. — R.  R.  ;  9.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m. ;  4.15 
p.  m.— R.  R. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — 10 a.  m. — R.  R. ;  13  m. ;  2  p.  m.;  4.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9  and  11   a.  m. ;  1  and  3  p.  m. ;  5.20  p.  m. — 
R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  MORNING  an  extra  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7  a.  m. 

"  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 

In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 

320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 

Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


r\R.  G.  J.   VAN  VLACK, 


4  EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Baldwin. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


COMMENCING  FRIDA  Y,  MARCH  I, 

1S78,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 

WILL  LEA  VE  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

7  00   A.    M,    DAILY,    VALLEJO 

/  *  Steamer  (from    Market   Street  Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  and  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  excepted  for  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  only  this  train  will  run  to  Williams*. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.10  p.  M.] 

g  qq  A.  M.,  DAILY,    ATLANTIC 

*  Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 

mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  p.  m 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5.35  p  m.j 

t   qq  P.  M.,   DAILY,   SAN  JOSE 

+J  '  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  m.] 

a  on  P-  M.,  DAIL  Y,  EXPRESS 

-f-'W  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  and 
Sacramento,  Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
"Santa  Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ton,  and  Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers). Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose 
at  6.55  p.  m.,  and  at  Sacramento  with  passenger  train,  leav- 
ing at  10.45  p-  m'j  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia.  Sleeping 
Cars  between  Oakland  and  Carson. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  P.  m.] 

a  on  P-  M->  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

£f-*W  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
land, and  Williams'.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  n. 10  a.  m.] 

//  nn  P-  M->  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

^j-'^JU  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  A.  m.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  p.  m.] 

//   3D  p-    M->   DAILY,    THROUGH 

4*-  '*J  ^  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  A-  M-  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  A.  M.] 


FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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To  San  Jose,  daily,  tg.3o  A.  M.,  3.00,  4.00  p.  M. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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From  Femside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,  io.oo,  11.00 
6.00  F.  M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8, 10  A.  M. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland, 
A — Moming.         P. — Afternoon. 


THE  CREEK  FERRY  BOAT  WILL  RUN  DAILY 

AS  FOLLOWS: 
From  San  Francisccj — 7.15  and  9.45  a,  m.,  12.15,  2,25i 

and  4.10  p.  M. 

From    Oakland — 8.15   and   10.45   a.   m.,  1.15,   3.15,  and 

5,00  P.  M. 
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RENCH  SA  VINGS 

AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

411  Bi'sh  Street,  above  Kearney,  Sax  Francisco. 
G.  MAHE,  Director. 


M' 


ASONIC  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.   H.   CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


THE   CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY. 


"Official  Schedule  Time "  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street. 


A    N    TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


JUNCTION  OF  MARKET,  POWELL 

^/  and  Eddy  Streets.  Ordinary  and  Term  Deposits  re- 
ceived, and  Loans  made  on  real  estate  security.  Remit- 
tances may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or  by  checks  on 
reliable  parties,  payable  here;  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bank  commences  only  with  the  receipt  of  the  coin.  No 
charge  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 


ODD  FELLOWS'  SAVINGS  BANK 

QFFICE,  ODD  FELLOWS'  HALL,  325 

Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Deposits  re- 
ceived in  sums  of  one  dollar  and  upward.  Remittances 
from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co's 
Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house,  but  the  Bank 
will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery.  The  signature 
of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first  deposit. 

MARTIN   HELLER,  President. 
James  Benson,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND,  ASTORIA,  Oregon,  LOS  ANGELES, 
SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ,  SAN  DIEGO, 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern  and  Southern 
Coast  ports,  as  follows  : 
Route 

No.  2 — Monterey Every  Monday,  at  4  p.  m. 

No.  3 — Monterey Every  Saturday,  at  9  a.  m. 

No.  5— Orizaba Monday,  March  n,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  6 — Los  Angeles Saturday,  March  16,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  5 — Orizaba Thursday,  March  21,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  £i — Los  Angeles. Tuesday,  March  26,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  5 — Orizaba Sunday,  March  31,  at  io  a.  m  . 

For  movement  of  Freight  Boats,  see  Alta  or  Guide. 
PORTS  AT  WHICH  ABOVE  STEAMERS  CALL. 

Route  No.  1— Embraces  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  direct, 
taking  freight  and  passengers  for  Astoria.  Receives  freight 
every  day,   Sundays  excepted. 

Route  No.  2 — Embraces  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
Little  River  (Mendocino),  in  Mendocino  County. 

Route  No.  3 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, steamer  leaves  Santa  Cruz  Sunday  evening,  and 
arrives  at  San  Francisco  Monday,  6  a.  m. 

Route  No.  5 — Embraces  San  Simeon,  Port  Harford  San- 
ta Barbara,  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro,  Ana- 
heim, and  San  Diego. 

Route  No.  7 — Embraces  Port  Harford,  Gaviota,  Santa 
Barbara,  San  Buenaventura  (Hueneme  wharf),  Santa  Mon- 
ica, Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro,  Anaheim,  and  San  Diego, 
calling  at  Cayucas  on  return  trip. 

Freight  for  ports  in  Monterey  Bay  and  Oregon  received 
at  Broadway  wharf  every'  day.  Freights  for  other  ports  re- 
ceived for  two  days  previous  to  day  of  sailing. 

Where  steamers  are  advertised  to  call  for  passengers  only 
they  also  take  express  matter  and  green  fruit. 

Port  Harford  is  the  landing  place  for  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  Guadalupe,  Lompoc,  etc. 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  the  principal  places  in  the 
State ;  also  to  Arizona,  by  the  cheapest  and  best  routes. 
Stages  and  railroads  make  close  connections  with  steamers 
for  all  the  principal  places  in  the  interior. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  tickets,  call  at  the 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St., 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Fra;.cisco. 


pACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

First-class  steamers   with   uncqualed   accommodations    for 

passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
Feb.  18th,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C,    PUGET   SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,  Oregon,   on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month, 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCH ARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CAL' A, 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA    FARMERS 

MUTUAL 

FIRE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


f^ASH  CAPITAL $200,000 

<-     ASSETS 335,244 

Thomas  Flint President. 

I.  G.  Gardner Vice-President. 

W.  E.  Weycant ....Cashier. 

Ferd.  K.  Rule Secretary. 

Principal  Office,  38  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  Office,  37  Fourth  Street,  Sacramento. 


7 


HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Paid  up  Capital $10,000,000  Gold 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000      ' 


DIRECTORS: 
President.      J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-President. 
James  G.  Fair 


Loiis  McL, 

John  W.  Mackay,     W.  S.  O'Brien. 


Cashier H.  W.  Glenn y. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo.  A.  King 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  bullion. 


EXCHANGE 
On   the   principal  Cities  throughout  the    United   States, 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


New  York  Bankers.  , 
London  Bankers 


.The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A 

. .  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 


T 


HE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN BANK 
(Limited.) 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Office 3  Angel  Court . 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 


A  uthorized  Capital  Stock  . 
Surphts  Earnings 


.$6,000,000 
.       /jo, 000 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 


Fred'k  F.   Low,    ) 
lev.  Steinhart, 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


Managers. 


H^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Capital $5,000)000 

D.  O.  Mills President . 

William  Alvord Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown 1 Cashier. 


AGENTS  — New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  F ran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


TTIBERNIA   SAVINGS 
-1  J-  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President 

Vice-President 


. . .  M.  D.  Sweeney. 
.C.  D.  O'Sl'llivan. 


TRUSTEES. 


M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  L  O'Connor* 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,         P.   McAran, 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer .* Edward  Martin. 

Attorney Rich ard  Toi  1  -;. 

Office,  Northeast  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  dcl.vcry- 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  a.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 


CAN FRAA CISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

*~-^      532  California  St.,  corner  Webb  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Deposits  31st  Dccanh-r,  /Syj $6\j.f.f,jjS  07 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund . .      ^j$,2jj  60 


di  hectors. 

Jambs  de  Fkemkky President. 

Albert  Miller Vice-President. 

C.  Adolphc  Low,  Ch^-'-rs  Baum, 

Envinji  Crane,  Washington  Bartlett, 

Charles  Pace,  1  lenis  J.  Oliver, 

Alexander  Campbell,  Senior. 

Lovell  White Cashier 

John  Archbald Surveyor. 

Henry  C  Campbell Attorney. 

Receives  deposits  and  loans  money  on  real  estate  security. 
County  remittances  may  be  sent  by  Welts.  Fargo  &  Co.,  or 
by  checks  of  reliable  parties  payable  in  San  Francisco,  but 
the  responsibility  of  this  Savings  Bank  commences  only  with 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  money.  \ 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first 
deposit.     No  charge  is  made  for  pass-book  or  e  'ranee  fee. 

Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  3  P.  M.      Saliini. 
6%  to  8. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


B%  PL  A  NOS 


ORGANS 

SHEET  MUSIC  AT 

BANCROFT, 

KNIGHT  &  COS 

MUSIC     STORE,    733    MARKET    ST. 


'THE   BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM, 

pantory  School  to  the  I 


Accommodations  for  boarders  firM-class,  but  the  number 
for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limited.  ITis  terms  of  tuition 
for  day  scholars  will  be  made  very  reasonable,  in  order  that 
the  advantages  of  this  institution  may  be  extended  to  as 
many  a-  J  'hilars,  address, 

JOHN*   F.   BURRIS,  Principal, 
Berkeley,  California. 


Booth,  C  T,  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodgb,  San  Francisco 

7  J  r    If.  DODGE  &-  CO.s 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

t  comtr  Clav  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


1DEM01ED. 

WILLIAM  PA1  TON,  ARCHITECT, 
No.  411";  California  Street. 


JJIEBOLD  SAFE  AND  LOCK  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED 

FIRE   AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 

SAFES. 

[Contractor  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Company.] 

A  large  assortment  of  these  Safes  constantly  on  hand. 
Safes  of  other  manufacture  taken  in  exchange-  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices  to  BRYANT  &  TAYLOR, 

iia  California  Street,  San  Fraj 


/ 


OHN   DA. XI EL, 


IMPORTER   AND   DEALER    IN 


ITALIAN     AXD     SCOTCH     GRANITE 

MONUMENTS. 


NEW  BOOKS 


CHOICE  STATIONERY 


R  OMAN'S 

II    MONTGOMERY    ST., 
LICK   HOUSE   BLOCK. 


CEO.  W.    PRBSCOTT.  IRVING  M. 


.    ■ 


Steinway  &  So /is. 

GRAND    AVERAGE 
95   1-2 

OUT    OF    A    POSSIBLE 
96. 


W.  W.   MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


TIIF    IMPROVED 


CAUTION, — One  New  York  Piano-maker  having  not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
but  also  dishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
age of  05  out  of  a  possible  06,  the  Examining  Judges  flatly 
contradicted  him,  and  certify  that  he  reached  an  aveage  of 
goj£  only,  ranking  but  third  on  Square  and  fourth  on 
Parlor  Grands. 

Every  Steinway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,  105  Kearny  Street,  San  Francii 


UNION    IRON   WORKS 

(  Founded  1849.)     Post  Office  Box  2128. 

OOR.    FIRST   AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

S  A  N     1    R  A  N  C  I  S  C  O 


RERS   O." 
Compressed  Engines, 
Air  Compressors! 
Rock  Drills, 

Portable  Hoisting  Engines, 

Marine  Stationary  and  Portable  Boilers 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


NTLV   ON   HAND  AND   FOR  SALE, 

Direct -acting  Pumping  and  Hoisting  Engines, 
Upright  and  Stationary  Engines, 

Quart;  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery, 
Blake's  Rock  Breakers, 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps, 

Chlorodizing  Furnaces, 
Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps. 
All  manufactured  by  u±  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
workmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
manufacturers, 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


styles  Marble  Mantels  and   Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS: 

Pine   Street,    between    Montgomery  and 
Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


R.  P.  &  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 

A  TTORXE I  S-.-l  T-LA  IV, 

NOS.   -.    •       IKI     ,    V  S'S   E'.  ILDING, 

Montgomery  Street,  N.   E.  comer  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
(P.  O.  Box  707.) 


f     H.    STREET, 

*■'■  BOOK,  JOB,  AND  GENERAL 

PRINTER    AXD    PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Street, 
Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


AND   CADET  SCHOOL. 


Next  quarter  will  commence  March  13,  1878. 
-hilars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 

|No.  24  Post  Street, 

SAN  FRATCISCO,  CAL> 

Opposite  Mechanics*  Institute.  Send  for  circular. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as  Cards,  ClR- 
ts,  Handbills, 
Letter  i  iNcinc,Concert 

Programmes,  Bills  of  Lading,  Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS.  TRANSCRIPTS. 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc.  ' 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


r 


TAMES  L.  KING  S^  CO., 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

TRADE     PROTECTION     ASSOCIATION. 


Hakry  Path  

John  H.  B.  Wtl  .  re/DeetU 

James  L.  King Xitary  Public 


43S  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  have  reliable  legal  correspondents,  and  make  collec- 
;.1I  pans  of  the  United  States  and  Territories.    Par- 
ticular attention  given   to   doubtful   and  desperate  claims. 
.--.Ground    Rents  and   Interest   Moneys  collected. 
,:ed.     Depcsitk  . -r.ents  and 

Affidavits  for  all  the  States  taken  at  our  office. 


CENERAL   SEWING    MACHINE 

AGE  N  C  Y . 
ALL    WHO    WANT  SEWING  MA- 

chines,   of  any   manufacture,   -will   save   money  by 
buying  from 

SAMUEL    HILL, 

Dealer  in  Sewing  Machines  and  Oil  St 
19  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
San  Francisco. 
Established  on  the  Pacific  Coast  fifteen  years. 


RUPTURE^ 


g&  IF  RUPTURED  send  at 
once  for  Dr.  Pierce's  NEW  Illus- 
trated Book.     Address, 

MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
CO.,  609  Sacramento  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


••••CURED 


T 


HE  STATE  INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS 8450,000 

Principal  Office,  218  and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  J.  BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


busi:: 

COLLEGE, 
320  Post  Street 
sis  n  *  s 


BUY  YOUR 


AREROOMS,   N.   W.    CORNER 

KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  .MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


NEWARK! 


EXCURSION  TICKETS 


ALAMEDA    TO     NEWARK 

AND      RETURN 

(To_  enable  the  public  to  examine  the  lands)  will  be  sold 
ONLY  at  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Land  Investment  Co., 
Room  22,  Nevada  Block,  or  by  Maurice  Dore  &:  Co..  No. 
410  Pine  Street 

SW  Take  Central  Pacific  Ferry  for  Alameda,  get  off  at 
Park  Street  Station,  walk  four  blocks  down  Park  Street  to 
Enc.nal  Avenue,  and  get  on  train  for  Newark. 

A.   E.   DAYIS,  President. 


David  Bush, 


PLUMBER 


Sanitary  Engineer, 

NOS.  27  AND  29 

New  Montgomery  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

Sanitary  Plumbing  a  Specialty.     All  Work 
Gitaraitlccd. 


R.   J.    TKLMBL'LU 


CHAS.    W.    BEEBE. 


R.J.TRUMBHLL&CO 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     BULBS,    TREES, 

SHRUBS,    PLANTS,    ETC. 
419  AND  421  SANSOME  St.       ....      San  Francisco. 


NURSERY: 

Corner  H  and  Center  Sts.,    -----    San  Rafael. 


Q    F.   JVILLEY  &>  CO., 

IMPORTERS  and  manufacturers  of 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 
BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.  D.  ROGERS,  Philadelphia, 

C.  S.  CAFFREV,  Camden.  N.J., 
WOOD  BROTHERS.  New  York, 

II.   K.ILLAM  &  CO..  New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,   »Yilmington. 


ALSO,  AGENTS   FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets.  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 


SHIRTS  AT 


FRENCH    RANGES 


<  1      IN     ItftlCK.) 


VANS  WROUGHT  IRON 


PORTABLE     RANGES. 

COOKING,  TAKLOR,  AND  HEATING 

S  T  O  V  E  S . 


The  largest  slock  and  greatest  variety  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Over  FIVE  HUNDRED  different  styles  and  patterns  to  select 
from.     Everything  required  to  fit  up  a  kitchen  complete. 


Xos.  1 10,  ii2,  114,  11S,  &  120  Battery  St. 


REDINGTON'S 
FLAVORING    EXTRACTS 


A 


RE    THE    PERFECTLY    PURE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH    FRUITS 


Prepared  with  great  care.  They  are  put  up  in  superior 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts. 

Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  arc  nearly  so 
cheap.  a 

Wherever  tested  ON  THEIR  merits,  they  have  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  are  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind,  and  are 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 

REDINGTON    &    CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


O'ST  ARRIVED,    EN   GOV.    GOOD- 

n  and  Enos  Soule,  a  full  supply  of  the  old  favorite 


f 

DOWNER 
KEROSENE  OIL. 


FOUR  Explosions  in  one  week  from  using  the  water-while 
so-called  high-test  Safety  Oils'should  WARN  ALL  to  use 

only  the 

DOWNER    KEROSENE. 

For  sale  by  the  Grocery  and  Oil  Houses  in  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  have  it,  send  to 
us  and  we  will  see  your  orders  are  filled. 


THE  OIL  HOUSE  OF 

F.    B.  TAYLOR    &    CO., 

315  California  St.,  Rooms  6  and  7. 

Sole  Agents  for  Downer  Kerosene  Oil  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


NICOLL,   THE  TAILOR. 

(  BRANCH    OF    NEW    YORK), 

505    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

18    KEARNY    STREET. 


w 


PANTS,  made  to  order,  Irom $4  00 

SUITS   made  to  order,  from 15  00 

OVERCOATS,  made  to  order,  from 15  00 

BLACK.  DOESKIN  PANTS,  from 7  00 

WHITE  VESTS,  from 3  co 

FANCY  VESTS,  from 6  00 

DRESS  COATS,  from so  00 

Cloth  sold  by  the  yard.    Any  length  cut. 

505  Montgomery  and  r8  Kearny  Streets. 


GUNPOWDER. 

'THE     CALIFORNIA     POWDER 

•^       WORKS,  Manufacturers  of 

CANNON,    SPORTING,    MINING, 


HERCULES    POWDER, 

314  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Jso.  F.  Lohse Secretary. 

Mills  at  Santa  Cruz.     Post  Office  Box  2036. 


BEAMISH'S 


VOL.  II.     NO.  13. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    APRIL    6,   1S7S. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES, 

[Revised  by  Breckinridge  &  Yost,  Brokers,  No.  304  Montgomery  St.] 

San  Francisco,  Friday,  April  5,  1878 — 10  a.  m. 

"  Shares,                                               BONDS.  Bid.  Asked. 

—  U.  S.  Bonds,  5.20,  i867-'68,  with  interest. •  ..  105^  106 

—  California.  SLate  Bonds 104  105 

—  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Bonds,  6s,  1858 104  106 

—  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Bonds,  7s 107  108 

—  Montgomery  Avenue  Bonds —  85 

—  Dupont  Street  Bonds —  88 

—  Sacramento  City  Bonds 26  28 

—  Sacramento  County  Bonds,  6s 95  — 

—  Stockton  City  Bonds,  Ss 90  95 

—  Marysville  City  Bonds 90  95 

—  Yuba  County  Bonds,  8s 100  — 

—  Santa  Clara  County  Bonds,  7s 104  106 

—  San  Mateo  County  Bonds,  7s "  102  104 

—  Oakland  City  Bonds,  8s no  112 

—  Butte  County  Bonds,  ios,  i860 100  — 

BANK  STOCKS. 

—  Bank  of  California. 90  91 

—  Pacific  Bank —  115 

—  First  National  Bank 90  91 

—  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co 78  80 

INS  UR  A  XCE  COM  PA  XIES. 

—  Union  Insurance  Company 115  116 

—  Firemen's  Fund  Insurance  Company 100  105 

—  California  Insurance  Company 116  118 

—  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company 75  80 

—  Commercial  Insurance  Company 78  80 

—  State  Investment  and  Insurance  Company 105  108 

CITY  RAILROAD  STOCKS. 

—  Omnibus  Railroad —  25 

—  North  Beach  and  Mission 68J£  70 

—  Sutter  Street - 18  21 

—  Central 65  70 

—  Front  Street  Railroad 20  — 

M ISC  ELL  A  NEO  US. 

—  Central  Pacific  Railroad 85  — 

—  Nevada  N.  G.  Railroad  Bonds —  92 

.    —  San  Francisco  Gaslight  Company 100  — 

—  Spring  Valley  Water  Company, 95  95M 

—  Giant  Powder  Company 157  160 

—  Legal  Tenders 99  J^  — 


OLLA-PODRIDA, 


The  death  of  a  very  rich  man  is  not  of  any  more  impor- 
tance than  the  death  of  a  very  humble  citizen,  and  although 
he  may  have  held  in  his  hands  the  threads  of  many  millions, 
and  though  interrupted  in  the  very  act  of  weaving  them  into 
the  many-figured  pattern  of  life's  tapestry,  he  passes  on  and 
out,  and  his  seat  at  the  loom  is  taken  by  another.  The 
shuttle  is  tossed  back  and  forth  by  another  hand.  The 
busy  machinery  clatters  noisily  on.  Warp  and  woof  grow- 
apace,  and  the  toiling  figure  that  was  regarded  yesterday  as 
the  guiding  and  directing  mind  is  to-day  ascertained  to  be 
not  at  all  indispensable  to  the  harmonious  working  of  life's 
business.  No  man  is  indispensable  to  this  world's  move- 
ment, and  very  few  are  missed  as  they  drop  out  of  line. 
Some  lone  widow  mourns  her  other  half;  some  loving  girl 
laments  a  father.  Perhaps  some  friend,  whose  life  has 
grown  into  the  other  life,  feels  the  want  of  companionship, 
but  the  great  rank  and  file  care  but  little  when  a  comrade 
refuses  to  answer  at  the  roll-call.  This  has  occurred  so 
often  to  us  that  we  no  longer  mark  it  as  an  exceptional  fact. 
Our  reading  and  our  experience  alike  admonish  us  that 
the  death  of  any  one  man  is  a  matter  of  but  slight  conse- 
quence. Within  the  past  few  years  we  have  noted  the  death 
of  many  distinguished  men — among  others,  Louis  Napoleon. 
He  was  the  central  figure  around  which  a  great  nation  re- 
volved ;  he  was  deemed  the  head  of  a  dynasty,  the  support 
of  a  church,  the  embodiment  of  the  order  of  France.  When 
he  should  die,  wise  men  prophesied  that  chaos  would  come 
to  Europe,  that  church  and  throne  would  topple  from  then- 
foundations,  and  that  the  peace  of  the  world  would  be  dis- 
turbed. He  went  forth  to  war,  his  armies  were  over- 
whelmed, himself  taken  captive,  he  died,  and  still  the  world 
moves  on.  France  received  no  shock  in  his  death,  and  after 
a  slight  political  tremor  settled  down  to  another  and  better 
form  of  government,  as  though  there  had  been  no  family  of 
Bonapartes,  no  holy  alliance,  no  Elba,  no  Second  Empire, 
no  treachery,  no  Sedan,  no  death.  Victor  Emmanuel  dies, 
and  Italy  lives.  The  Pope  climbs  the  golden  stair,  and  a 
new  Pope  succeeds.  William  of  Germany  will  soon  pass  in 
his  chips,  and  the  game  will  go  on  as  though  he  had  never 
been  born,  or  never  died.  Derby  resigns,  and  another  takes 
his  place.  Disraeli  will  go  to  Abraham's  bosom,  and  some 
other  Premier  will  guide  the  political  destinies  of  England — 
or,  what  is  perhaps  a  better  form  of  expression,  will  float 
down  the  stream  as  tide  or  current  may  direct.  The  most 
noticeable  instance  of  the  utter  insignificance  of  a  single  life, 
and  of  how  little  real  importance  is  any  one  man,  is  in  the  life 
and  death  of  the  loved  and  honored  Lincoln.  In  our  opin- 
ion Lincoln  was  God's  greatest  achievement,  in  the  creation 
of  whom  He  illustrated  the  best  effort  of  the  Divine  power. 
An  Empire  broad  as  a  hemisphere,  a  Republic  in  its  first 
throes  of  experimental  life,  seemed  to  hang  upon  the  efforts 


of  this  best  and  greatest  of  men.  He  died  in  violence — sent 
untimely  to  his  account — leaving  a  nation  in  anger  and  in 
arms,  and  yet  his  death  caused  but  a  tear  and  a  day's  sensa- 
tion. Mark  Hopkins  toils  among  us  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, piles  up  millions,  builds  the  grandest  mansion  upon  the 
coast,  is  one  of  the  guiding  minds  of  a  great  enterprise  with 
its  infinite  detail.  He  sickens,  dies,  and  is  brought  back  as 
freight,  in  his  narrow  box,  from  where  his  incomplete  railroad 
terminus  looks  over  sandy  deserts,  across  broad  plains,  to 
span  a  continent.  His  house  is  now  as  narrow  as  that  of  poor 
Jeggers,  who,  from  poverty,  and  toil,  and  faithful  labor,  on 
the  same  day  explored  the  same  mysteries.  His  lands  are 
as  confined  as  though  great  blocks  of  square  miles  of  God's 
earth  had  not  been  his.  The  railroad  will  go  on.  The  Cal- 
ifornia-street mansion  will  be  occupied  by  others.  The 
steady  stream  of  merchandise  will  flow  along  the  great 
highway  he  has  aided  to  build.  San  Francisco,  with  its 
multitudinous  interests,  its  noisy  clamor,  will  surge  around 
his  grave  at  Lone  Mountain,  and  except  in  the  memory  of  a 
few-  loved  ones,  a  few  whom  his  generosities  have  touched,  a 
few  with  whom  he  was  in  daily  business  contact,  he  has 
already  been  forgotten.  Death  is  but  a  momentary  sensa- 
tion. We  meet  upon  the  street  and  say,  "So  Mark  Hopkins 
is  dead."  The  answer  is  a  sympathetic  "  Yes,  poor  fellow, 
he  has  gone.  What's  the  price  of  Ophir  ?  "  And  the  world 
moves  on. 


Our  parallel  between  the  State  capital  and  the  States  pris- 
on, between  Legislators  and  prisoners,  might  have  been  fur- 
ther continued.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Canon  Far- 
rar  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  it  might  have  been  carried  into 
the  next  world,  where  all  would  have  been  punished  together. 
For  we  do  not  believe  that  the  frequent  prayers  of  Parson 
Fitzgerald  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  saved  any  ap- 
preciable number  of  the  miserable  sinners,  for  whom  he  was 
employed  at  Sio  per  day  to  snatch  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  would  have  been  spared  if  there  had 
been  found  ten  righteous  men,  and  we  have  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Coffey  for  our  authority  to  assert  that  there  was  not  that 
number  in  both  houses.  As  we  understood  him,  there  was 
only  one  honest  man  who  was  not  a  fool,  and  that  was  him- 
self. This  he  said  to  Senator  Evans,  and  we  really  were  al- 
most affected  to  sympathy  when  we  considered  the  burden 
that  devolved  upon  Coffey's  shoulders,  when  we  reflected  that 
he  was  the  only  honest  member  among  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
He  will  get  his  reward  in  the  next  world,  for  he  confidently 
expects  that  a  long  and  faithful  political  and  party  sen-ice 
will  transplant  him  to  Eugene  Casserly's  bosom,  while  the 
ordinary  average  party  member,  like  Louis  Kaplan  and  Lew. 
Cohen,  will  have  to  content  themselves  in  the  bosom  ol 
Father  Abraham.  If  this  respondent  could  believe  that 
there  was  no  other  place  of  future  rest  than  inside  the  patri- 
archic  mantle  with  the  common  mob  of  the  Democracy,  we 
should  deeply  regret  the  abolition  of  that  w-armer  and  more 
respectable  resort.  We  confidently  believe  there  was  an- 
other honest  man  in  the  Legislature.  We  should  venture  to 
mention  his  name  only  that  it  might  seem  invidious  to  the 
remainder.  Bones  has  achieved  a  verdict  of  acquittal  from 
his  own  order;  namely,  that  "he  is  an  idiot."  We  are  sure 
that  other  examinations  would  result  in  similar  verdicts,  and 
not  leave  the  Senator  from  Alameda  this  sole  distinction. 
Senator  McCoppin  styles  Donnovan  "the  learned  pig." 
There  were  a  great  many  business  men  in  either  house.  One 
Senator,  w-ho  by  his  diligence  and  attention  to  details  made 
a  harvest  of  the  term,  is  accredited  with  taking  postage 
stamps  and  railroad  tickets,  and  several  of  them  are  now  ex- 
ercising their  ingenuity  how-  to  branch  out  into  new  opera- 
tions without  leaving  upon  their  constituents  the  impression 
that  they  have  inherited  something  from  the  death  of  a  very 
much  loved  mother-in-law.  One  other  curious  thing — and 
here  the  parallel  continues  to  hold  good — all  the  members 
manifested  an  impatience  to  have  their  terms  close ;  pre- 
tending they  were  anxious  to  get  away,  that  they  were  tired 
of  their  imprisonment,  that  they  had  private  affairs  to  engage 
their  attention,  that  they  desired  to  join  their  families.  It  is 
just  the  same  at  San  Quentin.  Every  prisoner  affects  to  re- 
joice at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  imprisonment.  Yet 
nearly  all  manage  to  return.  So  with  Legislators.  If  the 
State  paid  but  five  dollars  a  day,  the  Assembly  would  not 
have  adjourned  till  the  day  of  judgment.  When  the  final 
trump  of  the  archangel  is  blown  the  average  Assemblyman 
will  be  found  devising  some  new  law  out  of  which  an  office 


can  be  created,  that  some  Democratic  party  loafer  may 
be  enabled  to  live  off  the  industries  of  better  men.  Wc  only 
know  of  one  Senator  who  does  not  desire  to  attend  th:  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  and  if  there  is  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly who  does  not  desire  an  election  he  has  not  honored 
us  with  his  confidence. 

There  is  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  existing  political  parties, 
and  the  present  is  a  fitting  time  for  w-ise  and  good  men  to 
organize  and  form  a  new  party  upon  the  only  conservative 
and  patriotic  principles  that  the  ordeal  of  political  events, 
the  strife  of  parties,  the  jealousy  of  sections,  and  the  ambition 
of  demagogues  have  left  us.  This  principle  is  to  abolish 
from  the  constitution  we  are  about  to  form,  and  from  our 
codes  and  statute  books,  all  naturalization  laws.  Our  present 
population  is  sufficiently  heterogeneous  to  justify  this  step  as 
a  measure  of  political  safety,  and  to  exclude  all  future  immi- 
grants from  the  right  of  suffrage,  while  we  extend  to  them 
all  other  political,  civil,  and  religious  privileges.  As  a  nation 
we  are  absorbing  foreign  ingredients  faster  than  we  can  as- 
similate them ;  receiving  into  the  political  system  more  trans- 
pacific and  trans-Atlantic  agrarianism,  communism,  bigotry, 
idolatry-,  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  vice  than  can  be  easilv  di- 
gested. In  this  condition  of  our  country-  there  should  be 
enough  of  wise  and  cautious  patriotism  found  among  us  to 
restrain  and  remedy  this  disastrous  immigration,  and  if  we 
can  not  prevent  the  importation  of  this  foreign  element,  we 
should,  at  least,  withhold  from  it  the  right  of  participating  in 
our  governmental  affairs.  To  the  accomplishment  of  this 
result  let  us  appeal  to  the  enthusiasm  and  the  love  of  the 
young  for  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  to  the  pride  and  patriot- 
ism of  men  of  years  to  have  their  country  and  its  institutions 
live  after  them.  Let  all  who  love  good  order,  good  govern- 
ment, all  who  have  an  interest  in  maintaining  society  and 
in  preserving  property,  all  intelligent  native  and  foreign- 
born,  unite  in  forming  a  party  based  upon  this  thorough  or- 
ganic reform.  A  party  organized  upon  this  basis  would 
bring  to  its  support  from  the  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
of  our  naturalized  citizens  an  immense  auxiliary  force,  and 
in  a  generation  from  now  we  would  find  our  political  affairs 
crystallizing  under  the  intelligent  control  of  a  homogeneous 
people.  This  is  not  a  narrow,  bigoted  native-Americanism 
that  says  "  the  Irish  must  go,"  and  that  "  we  must  place  none 
but  Americans  on  guard ;  "  but  it  is  a  wise,  prudent,  generous, 
and  patriotic  Americanism  that  would  trample  under  foot  and 
stamp  out  this  ignorant  and  insolent  foreign  mob,  that  under 
cover  of  the  cry  that  "  the  Chinese  must  go"  would  overturn 
all  law,  order,  and  liberty.  This  would  place  the  destiny  of 
the  American  Republic  in  the  hands  of  American-born  citi- 
zens, and  our  children  might  be  spared  the  shame  and  hu- 
miliation of  seeing  a  gang  of  ignorant  aliens  trampling  the 
law  and  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  under  their  f.et. 

"  Look  out  for  the  drink  when  the  bell  rings"  is  now  the 
legislative  war-cry  East.  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  are 
both  considering  the  advisability  of  this  new  revenue.  The 
bill  providing  for  the  Moffett  bell-punch  tax  on  liquors  sold 
has  been  favorably  reported  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture. It  fixes  the  tax  at  one  cent  for  ever)-  drink  of  spiritu- 
ous liquor,  and  one-half  cent  for  every  glass  of  malt  liquor. 
A  separate  register  must  be  used  for  each  liquor.  Each  bell 
in  said  registers  is  to  be  struck  by  means  of  mechanism, 
one  for  each  drink  sold.  At  each  stroke  is  to  be  regis- 
tered the  number  of  drinks  sold.  The  register  must  have 
stamped  on  it  "  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  also 
the  coat  of  arms  of  that  State,  and  the  registers  are  to  be 
furnished  by  the  State  to  the  county  treasurers.  Each  per- 
son procuring  a  license  to  sell  at  retail  must  obtain  from  the 
county  treasurer  the  requisite  number  of  registers,  which 
will  be  furnished  at  cost,  and  attach  the  same  to  the  coun- 
ter, the  same  to  be  attached  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Collector  of  Taxes.  Such  a  law  in  California  would  literally 
load  the  air  with  interesting  chimes.  "  Thice  evening  bells," 
etc.,  "  how  many  a  tale  their  music  tells." 

If  Mr.  Choynski  should  live  to  be  as  old  as  the  oldest 
book  in- his  antiquarian  book  store,  he  will  never  find  it 
profitable  to  assault  the  Christ  and  Virgin  Mother  in  defense 
of  a  countryman.  Placing  the  bureau  for  registering  the 
votes  of  American  citizens  under  direction  of  a  foreigner,  and 
such  a  foreigner  as  Mr.  L.  Kaplan,  is  an  insult  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  patriotism  of  Americans,  for  which  Governor 
Irwin,  and  not  Mr.  Kaplan,  should  be  hek.  rcsp 
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[CONCLUDED    :  HBBL] 

"  Why,  Hester,  girl,"  said  Mr.  Grayson,  as  his  daughter, 
all  excitement,  came  rushing  to  his  desk,  "how  are  you?" 

"Father,  this  is  Mr.  Vance.  Mr.  Vance  thinks  he  may  be 
the  person  to  whom  Charlie  claims  to  have  sold  his  stock. 

"Well,  I  declare,  Mr.  Vance,  I  am  very  heartily  glad  to 
see  you,"  said  the  merchant,  rushing  over  and  shaking  the 
young  man's  nerveless  arm.  "  1  won't  deny,  sir,  that  until 
this  very  minute  I  thought  the  story  could  have  no  possible 
foundation.  But  I  really  am  glad,  sir,  although,''  said  Mr. 
Grayson,  in  sudden  thoughtfulness,  "  it  turns  the  tables,  and 
leaves  me  in  a  very  awkward  position.'' 

"Mr.  Grayson,  as  I  understand  the  case,  you  had  some 
reason  to  suspect  this  young  man ;  you  can  have  none  to 
suspect  yourself.     Besides — " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  know  what  you  would  say.  I  trust  there  is  no 
man  quicker  to  right  a  wrong  done  in  mistake,  no  matter 
what  effect  the  righting  may  have  on  himself.  And  if  it  was 
a  wrong,  sir,  it  was  a  cruel  one,  for  his  name  was  spotless, 
and  he's  proud  as  Lucifer.     Have  you  seen  him,  sir,  yet?" 

"  No,  sir;  I  thought  it  would  be  appropriate  to  first  see 
you,  and  1  thought  that  the  result  of  the  interview,  whatever 
it  may  be,  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  you  were  present." 

"Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Vance,"  said  Grayson,  a  little  irreso- 
lutely, "  1  am  afraid  it  would  be  awkward.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, my  presence  might  detract  some  from  the  great 
pleasure." 

"My  dear  Mr.  Grayson,  I  disagree  with  you  entirely.  I 
have  learned  that  the  most  delicate  way  that  the  very  most 
delicate  lady"  he  inclined  gently  to  Miss  Grayson,  "could be 
inspired  with,  for  despoiling  an  inevitable  event  of  even' 
awkward  property,  is  to  stand  politely  up  before  it  upon  the 
first  possible  opportunity." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Vance,  I  will  go.  How  soon  shall  we 
start? 

•'  Forthwith." 

"  And  may  I  go  too,  papa  ?  ■ 

"  My  child,  no.  The  public  jail  is  no  fit  place  for  you  to 
enter." 

"  And  still,  Mr.  Grayson,  I  must  plead  for  an  infraction  of 
the  proprieties  in  this  case.  This  time  the  request  is  purely 
selfish.  Miss  Grayson  and  her  mother  have  insisted,"  and 
he  looked  at  Miss  Grayson  with  unabashed  cheek,  "that  I 
shall  lunch  with  them  to-day,  and  I  am  afraid  to  lose  sight 
of  her  lest  she  repent." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  very  well.  And  now,  if  you  are  ready, 
we  will  go  immediately  down,  and  not  keep  the  poor  boy 
waiting." 

"  Mr.  Grayson,  those  letters  are  all  ready,"  said  Mr.  Val- 
ney. 

"  All  right,  Valney,  just  give  them  tome.  Til  mail  them 
on  my  way  down." 

They  started  and  were  soon  at  the  jail  office. 

"  Mr.  Champerton,"  said  Mr.- Grayson,  "let  me  introduce 
to  you  Mr.  Vance,  whom  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  that 
one  of  the  missing  links  who  bought  Mr.  Stein's  stock." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Vance?"  asked  Mr.  Champerton, 
as  unsurprised  as  if  he  had  been  expecting  him  to  walk  in 
any  moment  for  the  last  week. 

"  Mr.  Champerton,  may  we  see  your  ward  and  at  once 
settle  the  doubt?" 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  I  will  speak  to  him." 

"No,  pardon  me;  if  I  do  not  ask  you  to  violate  a  rule,  let 
us  be  ushered  unannounced  and  unexpected  into  his  pres- 
ence, that  he  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  evidence  of  his 
own  recognition,  if  there's  to  be  one." 

The  officer  led  them  to  the  cell.  Stein  stood  at  the  barred 
window  staring  moodily  into  the  jail  yard.  At  the  sound  of 
the  opening  door  he  turned,  and  as  Miss  Grayson  entered 
first,  he  exclaimed,  querulously : 

"  Again ! "  then  added,  more  bitterly,  as  her  father  fol- 
lowed:  "Mr.  Grayson,  and  Mr.  Champerton.  Mr.  Cham- 
perton, I  thought — "  he  paused  in  rising  anger.  Suddenly 
his  frame  grew  rigid;  with  a  quick -drawn  breath  he  stared 
at  a  young  man  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  who  dawdled  in, 
taking,  as  he  advanced,  a  lazy  view  of  the  cell  and  its  con- 
tents, till  his  gaze  finally  rested  on  Stein  himself.  Then 
Stein  strode  swiftly  across  to  him,  seized  the  young  man's 
forearm  with  both  hands,  and  exclaimed : 

"Thank  the  good  Lord,  I  am  saved,  I  am  saved ! " 

"Ah,  my  dear  sir,  how  do  you  do?  I  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  formal  introduction,  but — " 

"  Mr.  Stein,  Mr.  Vance,"  said  the  officer. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Stein,  I  declare  I'm  delighted  to  meet  you  again 
and  renew  the — " 

"And  you've  told  them  that  I'm  not  a — thief?" 

"My  dear  sir,  it  was  the  very  first  thing  I  did — ah  —  after 
getting  my  boots  polished,"  said  Mr.  Vance,  gazing  fondly 
down  at  his  daintily-clad  feet. 

"Oh,  Miss  Grayson — Hester,"  said  Stein,  leaving  Vance 
and  taking  her  hand,  "  you  have  done  me  this  great  service. 
And  Mr.  Grayson,  how  very-  kind  of  you,  sir." 

"  My  poor  boy,  believe  me,  I  am  as  glad  as  yourself.  You 
must  try  and  forgive  me  for  this  cruel  mistake." 

"  Forgive  you,  sir !  Why,  until  this  good  angel  " — [the 
good  angel  modestly  drooped  his  head  and  whispered  to 
Miss  Grayson,  "  Please  don't  forget  the  lunch  you  and  your 
mother  made  me  promise  to  eat  with  you"] — "  came,  I  had 
come  half  to  the  belief  myself  that  I  had  stolen  your 
money." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Stein,  for  interrupting  vou,  but  you  of 
course  understand  that  the  mystery  of  what  has  become  of 
one  five  thousand  dollars  still  remains,"  said  Vance. 

"Oh,  perfectly,  sir.  I  know  that  everything  will  have  to 
be  shown  at  the  trial  before  I  can  be  released.  But  I  care 
not  for  a  jail  now.  I  can  cleanse  myself  of  its  stains  at  the 
first  bath-house  since  you,  sir,  have  removed  the  more  ac- 
cursed stain." 

"  It  is  about  your  imprisonment  I  desire  to  speak.  You 
can  hare  no  further  reason  for  declining  to  give  baiL  I  have 
read  that  the  amount  has  been  fixed  and  that  the  bond  is 
drafted." 

•'  Ifs  out  in  the  office,"  said  Mr.  Champerton. 
\\  ill  you  do  me  the  honor  of  letting  me   furnish  the 
bail?  ' 


"  1  will  most  gladly  furnish  it  myself,"  said  Mr.  Grayson. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Grayson,  both  you  and  Mr.  Stein  will 
see  that  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  it  is  better  your  name 
should  not  be  on  the  bond.  Besides,  I  feel  myself  half  re- 
sponsible for  my  young  friend's  trouble,  and  want  to  do  all 
the  atonement  of  releasing  him.  What  say  you,  Mr. 
Sain:  " 

"That  I  accept  your  kind  offer  very  gladly." 

"Now,  Mr.  Grayson,  I  will  dismiss  you;  I'll  see  you 
again.  Miss  Grayson,  please  hasten  home  and  give  your 
personal  inspection  to  the  preparation  of  the  lunch.    Adios/11 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Vance;  but  you  must  now  promise  to 
come  and  eat  it." 

'■  1  promise.  Good-bye.  Mr.  Champerton,  is  there  any 
way  by  which  I  may  send  a  note  up  to  Mr.  Molinos,  the 
banker?  My  business  has  excluded  me  from  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  any  Sacramentans  except  some  of  your  bankers 
and  brokers." 

"  Yes,  sir;  Officer  Walker  will  deliver  any  message  for  you; 
but  if  you'll  excuse  me,  may  I  ask  if  it  is  a  request  for  him 
to  join  in  the  bond? " 

"  It  is." 

"Well,  sir,  there  is  a  prominent  merchant  of  this  city,  Mr. 
Dawnt,  who  has  been  very  eager  to  go  on  Mr.  Stein's  bond, 
and  made  me  promise  to  let  him  know  if  Stein  ever  changed 
his  mind." 

"  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  it.  We'll  send  for  him  by  all 
means.  And  now,  Mr.  Champerton,  may  I  have  a  few  mo- 
ments with  Mr.  Stein?" 

"  Certainly."    And  the  officer  withdrew. 

"  Mr.  Stein,  the  money  you  took  out  of  that  safe  on  Sat- 
urday morning  is  not  the  money  you  put  in  on  Friday  night." 

"  It  is  not?" 

"  It  is  not.     How  many  keys  are  there  to  the  safe?  " 

"Two  only.  One  of  them  Mr.  Grayson  had  at  the  Bay; 
the  other  I  had." 

"  Did  yours  leave  your  possession? " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Had  any  one  but  yourself  or  Mr.  Grayson  the  right  to  go 
to  the  safe?" 

"  No,  sir,  none — that  is,  none  but  Valney.  Valney  is  Mr. 
Grayson's  head  clerk." 

"  But  he,  of  course,  can  only  go  there  with  your  knowl- 
edge? " 

"  Well,  the  only  reason  he  has  no  key  is  because  there  are 
only  two.  He  always  gets  either  mine  or  that  of  Mr.  Gray- 
son when  he  wants  to  go." 

'"Mr.  Stein,  your  five  thousand  dollars  have  been  stolen. 
Have  you  any  suspicion  of  who  stole  it,_or  how  it  was 
stolen  ? " 

"  Not  the  vaguest" 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  circumstance,  no  matter  how  trivial, 
about  the  affair,  that  has  not  been  published?" 

"  Not  the  slightest  Yes,  I  know  one  so  trivial  it  is  silly. 
In  going  over  and  over  and  over  this  matter  in  my  cell  here, 
and  recalling  everything,  I  remember  that,  for  a  moment,  as 
I  started  to  open  the  safe  on  Saturday  moming,  I  was 
startled  at  the  thought  that  I  had  lost  the  key!" 

"  How  was  that?  " 

"  I  invariably  carry  it  alone  in  the  back  pocket  of  my 
pants.  When  I  felt  for  it  then  it  was  not  there.  But  the 
fear  was  only  for  a  moment  It  was  in  one  of  the  front 
pockets,  where  I  had  put  it,  I  suppose,  in  the  unwonted  ex- 
citement of  just  having  locked  up  five  thousand  dollars  of 
my  own  money." 

"  Does  anv  one  lodge  with  you?" 

"  No,  sir."' 

"  Could  any  one  have  got  into  your  room? " 

"Well,  sir,  having  hitherto  had  that  immunity  from 
thieves  which  poverty  gives,  and  not  being  nervous,  and 
lodging  off  a  large  hall  always  lighted,  and  opening  into  one 
of  the  busiest  and  safest  parts  of  the  city,  I  very  seldom 
lock  my  room  door;  but  whether  I  locked  it  that  night  or 
not,  I  cannot  remember." 

"  Ah,  here  comes  Mr.  Champerton.  Bid  your  cell  fare- 
well." 

The  bond  was  executed.  Stein  hurried  from  the  privacy 
of  his  cell  to  the  privacy  of  his  own  room.  Vance  walked 
meditatively  back  for  his  lunch.  As  the  lunch  was  being 
concluded,  he  asked : 

"  Miss  Grayson,  is  not  the  house  adjacent  to  this  similar 
to  this  in  appearance?" 

"  Exactly  similar." 

"  And  has  it  not  a  corresponding  fence  ? " 

"  Correspondent  in  each  particular  picket." 

"With  a  comporting  gate?" 

"  With  a  comporting  gate." 

"And  with  like  steps  in  front?  " 

"  Very  like  steps." 

"  And  with  a  resembling  porch  ?  " 

"  The  porches  resemble  each  other." 

i(  And  an  answerable  door?  " 

"  The  doors  are  ans.verable — their  bells  specially  so." 

"And  an  affinitive  hall?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  with  a  companion  hat-rack,  and  a  tallying  door 
into  a  counterparted  apartment,  and  a  twin  door  into  a  re- 
produced sitting-room,  and  a  dual  door  into  a  doubled  din- 
ing-room." 

"Precisely;  but  distinguishable  from  this  house  by  being 
presided  over  by  a  pleasant,  plump  little  human  partridge, 
pretematurally  devoted  to  the  praise  of  unworldly  things." 

"  Mrs.  Green  is  pretty,  and  pleasant,  and  enthusiastic  in 
the  matter  of  evangelism." 

"  Well,  as  I  was  returning  here  for  lunch,  don't  you  know 
I  had  a  serious  case  of  mistaken  identity.  I  walked  into 
Mrs.  Green's  hall,  hung  my  hat  on  Mrs.  Green's  hat-rack, 
and  opened  the  parlor  door  upon  Mrs.  Green's  self,  engaged 
in  conversation  with  an  elderly,  sleek,  and  subdued  gentle- 
man. They  appeared  confused,  and,  if  you  will  believe  it, 
I  was  slightly  confused  myself." 

"  f  will  try"  and  believe  it,  Mr.  Vance." 

"  Thank  you.  Then  I  thought  I  was  at  least  entided  to 
an  explanation ;  so  I  asked  the  lady  if  she  would  please  in- 
form me  into  what  part  of  the  city  Mr.  Grayson's  family  had 
moved,  as  I  was  their  guest,  and  in  the  confusion  had  been 
forgotten.  The  little  woman  appeared  still  more  confused, 
and  said  she  didn't  know  Mr.  Grayson  had  moved,  that  it 
must  have  been  very  suddenly.  '  Oh,  very  suddenly,'  I  said, 
'  for  I  left  here  only  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  ago.'  Then  she 
laughed  and  explained  my  mistake." 


"  Why,  Mr.  Vance,  were  you  not  afraid  she  would  mistake 
you  for  a  hall  thief,  and  send  for  a  policeman?" 

I  was  even  more  frightened  than  that.  I  was  afraid  she 
would  take  me  immediately  before  a  church  council.  She 
introduced  me  to  a  sleek  man  as  the  Rev.  Hammond,  and 
even  as  I  recaptured  my  hat,  and  struggled  for  the  street 
she  managed  to  invite  me  to  be  present  and  hear  him  at  Ag- 
ricultural Hall  prayer  meeting." 

Later  in  the  evening  Mr.  Vance  said  : 

"  Miss  Grayson  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  strolling 
through  your  quarter  of  the  city." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  get  wet.  It  is  sprinkling  a  little  oc- 
casionally'." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  it  means  anything  serious." 

"  Well,  let  me  bring  you  father's  overcoat  from  the  hall. 
It's  very  heavy,  and  a  good  deal  too  large  for  you  and  only 
pilot  cloth,"  looking  at  his  soft  and  superfine  raiment,  "  but 
it  will  keep  you  dry." 

"Thank  you.     1 11  wear  it  with  thanks." 

He  wandered  out  through  the  darkened  streets  toward  the 
park,  then  to  the  railroad  track,  and  when  he  turned  his  face 
again  homeward  it  was  late  and  quite  dark.  But  he  strolled 
back  as  unhurried  as  if  it  were  California  Street  and  broad 
day.  Finally,  he  summed  up  the  result  of  his  long  reverie. 
"  Grayson  is  not  trying  to  steal  the  money.  Why?  Because 
he  would  then  have  been  a  thief,  and  as  a  thief  would  have 
taken  the  money  with  the  least  risk  and  the  least  trouble 
when  he  first  found  it  Stein  wasn't  trying  to  steal  the 
money.  Why?  Because  he  went  to  jail  with  it  on  his  per- 
son, when  he  had  had  abundant  opportunity  of  concealing  it. 
Villainy  stole  the  money.  He  went  that  night  to  get  from 
Stein  his  key  of  the  safe  for  some  purpose.  He  went  in  and 
found  Stein  asleep.  Not  wishing  to  unnecessarily  show  him- 
self to  his  successful  rival  with  all  his  blushing  honors  thick 
upon  him  of  having  been  just  politely  dismissed  from  the 
loved  one's  presence  he  took  the  key  and  left.  Opportunity- 
does  not  make  the  thief.  The  thief  is  ready  grown  and  evo- 
lution removes  the  stone  that  has  kept  him  harmless  and 
horizontal,  and  he  immediately  assumes  the  godlike  attitude 
of  weeddom  and  Mazeppa  as  represented  by  blowsy  theat- 
rical women  with  lumpy  legs  and  emaciated  modesty.  And 
Villainy  thinks  he  will  leave  for  Australia  by  to-morrow 
morning's  boat.  And  Vance  thinks  he  won't.  Vance  thinks 
he  will  let  slip  the  Tommy  dog  of  war."  Mr.  Vance  passed 
the  house  of  his  host  and  its  adjacent  twin  without  entering. 
He  was  meditatively  on  his  way  to  the  telegraph  office.  In 
the  twin  house  things  were  busy.  In  the  dining-room  Mrs. 
Green  and  Mr.  Hammond  and  a  few  friends  were  waiting  to 
bid  Mr.  Valney,  who  was  to  leave  by  the  night  train,  good 
speed.  Mrs.  Green  was  in  the  sitting-room  arranging  in  a 
big  J.  G.  6;  Co.  envelope,  which  she  had  for  that  purpose 
taken  out  of  her  lodger's  room,  a  tract  and  a  clipping  of  poe- 
try. And  Valney,  up  in  his  room,  was  just  tremblingly  taking 
from  its  cunning  hiding  place  another  envelope. 

"  This  coat,"  thought  Mr.  Vance,  as  he  walked,  "  is  as 
pliable  as  if  it  were  made  out  of  hinged  redwood  boards. 
As  the  rain  appears  to  be  over  I  will  step  back  and  leave  it. 
Yes,  Mr.  Valney,  you'll  find  Tommy,  or  rather  Tommy'll 
find  you.  "  He  stepped  quietly  into  the  hall,  hung  up  the 
coat,  and  again  started,  thought  engrossed,  down  town. 

Mrs.  Green  gently  opened  a  door  and  peeped  into  the 
halL 

"  Ah,  Providence  favors  me.  There's  his  coat  I'll  bring 
it  in  and  slip  the  envelope  into  it,"  and  she  quickly  took 
down  the  coat  and  slipped  back  with  it  in  the  sitting-room 
unperceived. 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  our  young  friend  will  miss  the  train, 
Mr.  Green.  It  is  close  upon  the  hour.  One  rule  of  hospi- 
tality is  to  speed  the  departing  guest." 

"  Ha,  rain  again.  As  you  please,  Pluvius  the  perverse.  I 
will  return  and  retake  on  my  water-shed."  Vance  walked 
back  and  stood  for  a  moment  quite  calmly  before  a  bare  hat- 
rack.  "  Well,  since  the  absent-minded  young  female  went 
to  the  post-office  and  dropped  herself  down  the  letter  chute 
instead  of  her  letter,  subsequent  history  has  furnisned  no 
parallel  instance  till  one  Eugene  Vance,  a  young  man  of 
meandering  intellect,  hung  his  host's  coat  in  his  host's  neigh- 
bor's hall,"  and  he  wandered  out. 

"  I  will  go  up  Mr.  Hammond,"  said  Mr.  Green,  "and  bring 
him  down.     If  he  misses  the  train  he  misses  the  boat" 

Valney  had  his  hands  at  the  button  of  his  vest  as  he  heard 
the  quick  steps  coming  to  his  door. 

"  Damnation,"  he  muttered,  with  quick  fright,  and  seizing 
a  big  envelope  off  the  bureau  put  it  into  the  deep  inner 
breast-pocket  of  his  overcoat  that  lay  with  his  hat  on  the  bed 
ready  for  him  to  seize  them.  He  opened  the  door  in  answer 
to  the  quick  rapping. 

"  Come,  Valney.  You  haven't  any  time  to  lose.  Mr. 
Hammond  and  a  few  others  are  waiting  to  say  good-bye." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Green.  I'm  all  ready."  He  took  up  his 
coat  carefully  and  his  hat,  followed  Green  down  stairs,  hung 
them  on  the  hat  rack,  and  followed  Mr.  Green  back  through 
the  rear  door  into  the  dining-room. 

"  History  fails  to  tell  us,"  continued  Mr.  Vance,  "what 
finally  did  become  of  the  dreamy  young  lady  and  her  envel- 
ope, but  Vance  and  his  envelope,"  leisurely  drawing  the  coat 
on,  "  came  together  again,  and  united  defied  a  Sacramento 
rain-fall."     And  he  calmly  loitered  out  and  down  town. 

The  listening  Mrs.  Green  heard  the  last  sound  die  -away 
from  the  hall,  again  pulled  the  door  gently  open,  peeped  out, 
slipped  across  and  hung  the  coat  up,  slipped  back  and  closed 
the  door,  and  went  back  through  the  rooms  with  a  studiously 
unconscious  face  into  the  dining-room,  to  bid  her  departing 
lodger  farewell,  saying  to  herself: 

"  There  now.  I  flatter  myself  that  is  a  very  pretty  speci- 
men of  feminine  cleverness ;  and  he'H"  be  so  pleasantly  sur- 
prised.    And  he's  such  a  clever  man.     So  poetical." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Valney,"  Mr.  Hammond  was  saying,  as  she 
entered  the  room,  "  I'm  sorry*  that  we  have  to  lose  you,  but 
Providence  orders  all  our  comings  and  goings  for  the  best 
I  wish  you  even  worldly  prosperity,  sir;  but  I  chiefly  wish 
that  you  may  make  that  change  of  heart,  which,  I  trust,  I 
have  been  one  of  the  humble  means  of  effecting,  real  and 
permanent,  and  that  in  that  land,  distant  and  strange  to  us, 
but  as  near  and  as  dear  to  a  common  Saviour  as  the  most 
thronged  and  fashionable  metropolis  of  the  world,  you  may 
serve  him  through  good  repute  and  through  ill  repute,  even 
unto  the  perfect  end.  In  his  wisdom  you  may  or  you  may 
not  achieve  honors  and  wealth  in  this  world ;  but  as  the  ac- 
credited, however  humble,  sen-ant  of  him  who  is  the  Truth, 
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I  tell  you  that  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you  in 
the  world  to  come.  Good-bye  and  brave  success."  The 
earnest,  "dignified  man  turned  away  and  the  others  hastened 
their  farewells,  and  Mr.  Yalney  seized  hat  and  coat,  and 
emerged  for  the  last  time_  from  the  friendly  atmosphere  of 
Mrs.  Green:s  into  a  Sacramento  drizzle. 

il  All,  thank  God,"  he  said  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  he  felt 
the  envelope  in  his  pocket.  He  pulled  his  coat  on,  but,  be- 
fore buttoning  it,  he  opened  his  vest  and  slipped  the  envel- 
ope into  a  big,  prepared  pocket  on  its  inside,  rebuttoned  his 
vest,  and  as  he  hurried  to  the  depot  muttered : 

"  D —  that  long-winded  old  dead  beat.  That  rot's  good 
enough  in  its  place,  but  it  he's  made  me  miss  the  train  I  may 
be  in  a  hell  of  a  fix." 

Mr.  Vance  was  walking  quietly  down  J  Street,  and  diving 
abstractedly  into  successive  pockets  in  search  of  a  handker- 
chief. Finally  his  hand  came  in  contact  with  an  unfamiliar 
package.  He  drew  it  out  and  looked  at  it.  He  paused. 
Then  he  put  the  package  back.  Then  he  looked  down 
street.  A  few  paces  further  on  was  the  temptingly  lit  glass 
front  of  a  "  Wine  Room."  He  entered,  and  giving  his  order 
to  a  barkeeper  as  he  passed  he  went  back  to  a  comfortable 
and  vacant  card  room.  He  was  followed  by  a  waiter,  who 
transferred  from  his  tray  to  the  table  a  broad,  shallow,  fragile 
dish  filled  with  crushed  ice  and  pale  yellow  wine. 

K  Just  draw  that  door  closed  after  you,  will  you,  please  ? " 

The  waiter  withdrew.  Mr.  Vance  again  pulled  out  the 
package  and  looked  at  its  contents.  Then  he  pulled  out  his 
memorandom  book  and  examined  an  entry.  Finally  he 
pulled  off  the  overcoat  and  examined  it  critically.  Then  he 
slowly  put  it  on  again  and  repocketed  package  and  book, 
and  as  he  slowly  poured  the  bubbling  wine  into  a  convenient 
spittoon,  he  murmured  : 

"  He  builded  better  than  he  knew." 

He  passed  out  and  paused  a  moment  at  the  polished  and 
carved  walnut  bar,  scintillating  with  its  load  of  cut-glass 
under  the  blaze  of  gas,  and  as  he  dropped  from  his  gloved 
fingers  a  five-dollar  gold  piece  he  drawled  :  "  Aw,  don't  mind 
the  change.  Instead  of  that,  please  ask  those  gentlemen, 
with  whom  I  have  not  the  honor  of  a  personal  acquaintance, 
to  take  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  honor  of  one  Viscount  Veru- 
iam,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  one  discount 
Darkhorse,  who  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth.  Ta-ta.;: 
He  walked  away  from  the  half-wondering  but  decorous  face 
of  the  gorgeous  wet-goodsman,  and  as  the  heavy  glass  door 
closed  behind  him  a  tall  man  brushed  swiftly  past  him.  He 
followed  him  leisurely. 

"Pitiable  wretch.  No,  Tommy,  the  sleuth-hound  shall 
not  be  unloosed.  His  own  heart  is  the  dog  that  will  soon 
enough  trail  him  down."  He  walked  into  the  depot  and  up 
to  the  side  of  the  train,  its  engine-bell  already  ringing  the 
signal  for  starting.  The  tall  man  ran  past  him  on  to  the  car 
steps. 

"Ta,ta,  Valney,". 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Vance,  good-bye." 

"  Remember  me  to  the  Australasians.  Although  I  have 
not  the  honor  of  a  personal  acquaint — " 

The  train  carried  the  saturnine  face  out  into  the  drizzling 
darkness. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Grayson  and  her  daughter  sat 
again  in  the  dining-room,  and  again  Miss  Grayson  was  at 
the  window,  perhaps  expectantly. 

"  Well,  mother,  I  can't  see  that  there  is  any  reason  for 
father  feeling  so  despondent." 

"  I  think,  myself,  he  is  too  sensitive.  Still,  as  he  says, 
people  will  have  a  right  to  believe — in  fact,  if  they  think  of 
the  circumstances,  they  have  hardly  any  choice  but  to  be- 
lieve yet,  that  either  Charlie  or  your  father  meant  something 
wrong." 

"Oh,  I  wish  Mr.  Vance  would  come — and  here  he  does, 
sure  enough,  I  think  he  would  call  a  carriage  to  cross  the 
street  in." 

Mr.  Vance  was  announced,  and  the  ladies  and  he  went 
into  the  parlor. 

"  Ladies,  I  am  a  suitor  this  morning." 

"  For  what  ?     The  suit  is  granted." 

"The  privilege  of  inviting  a  few  of  my  friends  to  meet  me 
In  your  rooms." 

"  But  th.ey  will  be  too  small,  will  they  not  ?  They  are 
very  cheerfully  at  your  disposal  at  any  time." 

"Just  an  elegant  size,  Mrs.  Grayson,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  An  additional  request  is  that  you 
will  both  do  me  the  honor  of  being  present  at  my  little  en- 
tertainment. There  will  be  none  with  whom  you  are  not 
more  or  less  acquainted." 

"  Thank  you.     We  shall  attend  with  pleasure." 

"And  Mr.  Grayson?" 

"  I  think  I  can  promise  for  him,  too." 

"  And — you  see  I  go  on  adding  to  the  limit  of  your  kind- 
ness— may  I  further  ask  that  you  will  permit  your  cook  to  ar- 
range a  little  lunch — the  merest  make  believe — for  a  party  of 
say  a  dozen,  yourselves  included." 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Vance.     It  will  be  no  trouble  whatever." 

"And  I  have  taken  the  liberty  in  advance  of  ordering  a 
basket  of  Heidsieck  down.  Don't  be  alarmed,  Mrs.  Grayson; 
I  have  arranged  for  the  suppression  of  any  disorder  that  may 
result." 

The  door  opened.     Sin  said : 

"  Glocey  man."    And  the  door  shut. 

"Excuse  me  a  few  minutes,  please,"  said  Mrs.  Grayson, 
and  retired. 

"  Miss  Grayson,  I  will  trust  you  with  a  secret  which  I  wish 
you  to  keep  from  every  one.  I  have  learned  everything  and 
everything  is  right.  My  little  party  is  really  only  the  pleas- 
ant little  tableaux  with  which  the  theatrical  people  conclude 
a  disagreeable  drama.  And  now,  ladies,"  he  continued,  as 
Mrs.  Grayson  re-entered,  "  I  am  compelled  to  debar  myself 
the  pleasure  of  your  company  till  evening.  Hasta  luego" 
and  he  withdrew. 

That  night  the  folding-doors  were  thrown  open  between 
the  parlor  and  sitting-room  of  Mr.  Grayson's  residence,  and 
in  the  elegantly-furnishedj  brilliantly-lit  rooms  were  gathered 
two  or  three  little  groups.  By  the  piano  sat  the  merry  little 
Mr.  Dawnt,  and  entertaining  him  with  an  added  sweetness, 
the  cause  of  which  he  didn't  guess,  was  Miss  Grayson.  The 
now  welcome  and  dignified  Mr.  Champerton  talked  to  Mrs. 
Grayson,  and  near  them  sat  the  silent  Officer  Walker,  whose 
eyes,  even  like  those  of  a  recumbent  cat,  instinctively  still 
took  in  every  person's  every  motion.  The  District  Attorney 
and  Mr.  Stein's  attorney,  and  the  hospitable  Mr.  Grayson  were 


a  garrulous  group.  Mr.  Vance  droned  around  from  one 
gathering  to  another.  The  door-bell  rang,  and  the  "  haughty 
coolie  "  announced : 

"  Mistey  Stein,"  and  neatly  dressed,  but  with  handsome 
face  still  pale  from  confinement,  that  young  man  unob- 
trusively entered,  and  was  finally  led  off  by  Mrs.  Grayson. 

Mr.  Vance  excused  himself  for  a  few  minutes.  Presently 
he  opened  the  door  and  himself  announced  "  Mrs.  Green." 

Finally,  when  Mrs.  Green  had  been  quietly  amalgamated 
into  the  assembly,  Mr.  Vance  himself  followed.  And  he  had 
apparently  forgotten  to  take  off  the  coarse,  huge  overcoat  he 
had  pulled  on  over  his  elegant  apparel  when  he  stepped  out. 

The  strangeness  of  the  contrast,  perhaps,  attracted  all  eyes 
to  him  as  he  sauntered  to  the  exact  centre  of  the  room  where 
was  a  little  table. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  you  pardon  me  for  breaking 
in  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  general  conversation.  I 
need  your  combined  assistance  to  guess  a  few  conundrums. 
Mr.  Grayson,  I  will  commence  with  you,  if  you  please. 
Whose  overcoat  is  this  I  have  on  ?" 

"  Ha-ha-ha ! "  good  naturedly  laughed  Mr.  Grayson, 
"  you're  giving  me  an  easy  one.     That's  my  coat." 

"  Perhaps  not  so  easy.     Mr.  Dawnt,  you  try  it." 

"Veil,  led  me  see,"  and  he  advanced  laughingly,  and,  Mr. 
Vance  stooping,  he  turned  back  the  collar.  "  Veil,  dat  ish 
Mishter  Falney's  goad." 

"  Correct,  Mr.  Dawnt.  Now,  Mrs.  Green,  permit  me, 
having  ascertained  the  coat's  true  ownership,  to  ask  you  con- 
cerning its  contents.     What's  in  this  envelope?" 

The  guests,  in  their  increasing  interest,  were  now  con- 
tracting the  circle  around  the  interlocutor. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Vance,  how  can  you  ask  me?  It  was  such  a 
silly  thing." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Green,  overcome  your  natural  modesty  for 
once  and  guess?" 

"  But  it  wouldn't  be  fair.     I  know." 

"  Well,  please  state,  then." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Vance,  you're  so  imperious.  Well, then,  it's  the 
new  tract,  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal,'  and  a  clipping,  '  The  Con- 
vict Ship,'  a  piece  of  poetry  that  Mr.  Valney  once  quoted  to 
me.  I  got  the  envelope  out  of  his  room,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  kind  of  pleasant  to  surprise  him  to  find  them  in  his 
pocket,  and  make  him  think  of  home." 

"  Mr.  Stein,  you  try  it." 

"  It  is,"  said  the  young  man,  staring  with  white  face  and 
eager  eyes,  "  ten  five-hundred- dollar  gold  notes." 

There  was  a  si^ift,  quiet  rustle ;  but  quick  as  the  officer's 
motion  was,  Vance's  hand  was  on  his  retreating  shoulder. 

"  Hold  on,  Officer  Walker.     Read  this  :" 

Officer  Walker,  with  eager  impatience,  that  merged  into 
composed  disgust,  read : 

"  San  Francisco,  Januarv'2,  1875. 

' '  Eugene  Vance,  Esq.  ,  Sacramento : — Mr.  Valney  left  on  Australian 
steamer  City  of  Melbourne  from  Front  Street  this  A.  M.  Booked  for 
Melbourne.  Appeared  nervous  and  watchful  as  time  for  casting  off  ap- 
proached, and  jubilant  as  I  was  hauled  out  with  the  gang-plank.  Don't 
like  the  bloke.  Tommy." 

"  Mr.  Stein,"  resumed  Vance,  "  correct.  Mr.  Champerton, 
will  you  and  my  legal  friends  be  kind  enough  to  compare 
this  entry  in  my  memorandum  book  of  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber of  a  payment  made  by  me,  and  the  numbers  of  these 
notes,  and  tell  me  whose  they  are?" 

"  They  are  Stein's." 

"  Correct.  Miss  Grayson,  guess  how  I  came  by  coat  and 
notes  ! " 

"  I  guess  that  you  deliberately  walked  into  Mrs.  Green's 
hall  and  took  them." 

"  Mrs.  Green,  I  have  to  admit  that  I  did  take  the  liberty- 
charged.  I  really  ought  to  be  blamed  for  it.  The  house 
had  some  irresistible  attraction  for  me,  which  I  don't  think 
has  sailed  away  on  the  Australian  steamer." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Vance,"  simpered  Mrs.  Green,  "you  do  flat- 
ter so." 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  continued  Vance  to  the  now  ex-, 
citedly  attentive  listeners,  "  my  little  store  of  riddles  is  all 
happily  guessed.  The  brief  explanation  of  them  all  will 
show  how  natural  events  will  unravel  an  apparent  complica- 
tion. I  reasoned  that  Valney  stole  the  money.  I  started 
last  night  with  Mr.  Grayson's  coat  on  to  order  his  arrest  on 
the  steamer.  I  came  back  to  leave  the  coat.  By  mistake  I 
left  it  in  Mrs.  Green's  hall  instead  of  Mr.  Grayson's.  Mrs. 
Green  took  the  coat  out  for  a  minute  believing  it  to  be  Val- 
ney's.  Valney  then  came  and  left  his  in  the  hall.  I  discov- 
ered my  error,  and  went  and  got  the  coat  hanging  in  the 
hall.  Mrs.  Green  then  hung  up  in  the  hall  Mr.  Grayson's 
coat,  with  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal 7  and  *  The  Convict  Ship  '  in 
its  pocket.  Mr.  Valney  took  Mr.  Grayson's  coat,  and  is  on 
his  way  to  Australia." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  the  District  Attorney,  "  I  owe  you 
special  thanks  for  changing  what  would  have  been  the 
dreaded  performance  of  a  most  painful  duty  into  the  making 
of  a  most  agreeable  statement  on  a  motion  for  nol.  pros." 

"  But  you  ought  to  have  passed  me  the  word,"  said  Officer 
Walker,  sadly.  "I  would  like  to  have  pulled  that  sleek 
young  man." 

Mr.  Dawnt  waltzed  around  with  beaming  face,  shaking 
ever)'  one's  hand. 

"  S'elp  me — I  mean  I  alwas  set  Falney  shtole  dat  money. 
Falney  is  not  wort' — not  wort'  not'ing.     He  ish  a  hibbogrid." 

"Well,  Mr.  Grayson,"  said  Mr.  Vance,  " everything  ap- 
pears to  be  ended,  except  that  you  are  left  with  a  coat  one 
size  too  small." 

"Veil,  Mr.  Fansh,  you  ask  me  a  rittle  and  I  kess.  Now  I 
ask  you  to  kess  me  a  liddle  gonundrum.  Mishter  Valney's 
goad  ish  nod  a  size  smaller  than  Mr.  Gravson's,  and  how  ish 
dat?" 

"  Well,  that's  a  very  hard  one,  Mr.  Dawnt.  You  told  me 
you  knew  this  to  be  Valney's  coat  because  it  is  numbered 
forty-two  and  Mr.  Grayson's  is  numbered  forty-three." 

"Veil,  I  dells  you.  Mishter  Falney  he  dry  dat  goad  on. 
He  tink  it  vash  too  big,  and  so  tit  I.  He  vant  vordy-doo,  so 
I  bromise  him  vordy-doo.  He  co  away,  ant  I  shange  the 
vordy-tree  cart  vor  de  vordy-doo  cart.  He  come  ant  dry  id 
on  acain,  and  he  dink  it  shust  de  ride  vid,  and  I  titn't.  So 
efery  dink  ish  all  ride." 

"  Well,  really,  Mr.  Dawnt,  that  is  a  most  original  and  effi- 
cacious way  of  making  clothes  fit.  Still,  I  hope  that  is  not 
the  way  you  intend  cutting  my  new  suit  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  no!  s'elp  me^"  but  all  individual  remarks  were 
now  lost  in  the  general  buzz  of  congratulations,  till  the  door 


into  the  dining-room  was  thrown  open,  disclosing  no  little 
make-believe  lunch,  but  an  elegant  and  inviting  repast,  and 
a  well-dressed  Chinaman,  with  much  dignity,  announced : 

"Suppe  leddy."      ******* 

Not  very  long  after  that  jovial  little  gathering,  another 
even  smaller  and  happier  gathering  assembled  in  the  same 
rooms  to  witness  the  marriage,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hammond, 
of  Miss  Hester  Grayson  and  Mr.  Charles  Stein.  After  the 
modest,  impressive  ceremony,  and  while  the  guests  were  ex- 
amining a  few  elegant  and  valuable  presents  to  the  bride, 
which  included,  among  other  things,  a  splendidly  bound 
edition  of  Lord  Bacon's  works,  and  two  rather  worn,  big  en- 
velopes, each  with  ten  five-hundred-dollar  gold  notes  in  it, 
Sin  appeared  at  the  door  and  announced,  in  a  commanding 
voice : 

"  One  man,  one  hoss." 

The  company,  including  Mr.  Vance,  followed  him  to  a 
rear  door.  A  young  gentleman,  dressed  in  the  last  extreme 
of  fashion,  but  with  an  indefinable  "jakey"  air  about  his 
soft  and  tilted  hat,  was  talking  horse-talk  to  a  stableman  who 
held  by  the  halter  a  dark,  satin-skinned,  dapple  bay,  delicate 
headed,  clean  limbed  horse.  He  turned  as  the  guests  filed 
out  into  the  rear  porch,  and  at  a  sign  from  Vance  ran  up  the 
steps. 

"  Tommy,  this  is  Mrs.  Charles  Stein ;  Mrs.  Stein,  Tommy." 

Tommy  touched  his  hat  jauntily  and  said: 

"  Mrs.  Stein,  we  couldn't  get  this  horse  in  on  to  the  table 
with  your  other  little  things.  Please  accept  him  with  the 
compliments  of  Mr.  Eugene  Vance.  I  tell  you  what,  he's  a 
rusher."  He  caught  the  forbidding  eye  of  Vance,  and 
merely  added,  "  His  name  is  '  Darkhorse.'  " 


MISS   EDITH  HELPS  THINGS  ALONG. 


By  Bret  Harte. 


"My  sister'll  be  down  in  a  minute,  and  says  you're  to  wait,  if  you 

please, 
And  says  I  might  stay  till  she  came  if  I'd  promise  her  never  to  tease, 
Xor  speak  till  you  spoke  to  me  first.      But  that's  nonsense,  for  how 

would  you  know 
What  she  told  me  to  say  if  I  didn't?      Don't  you  really  and  truly 

think  so? 

"And  then  you'd  feel  strange  here  alone!    And  you  wouldn't  know 

just  where  to  sit ; 
For  that  chair  isn't  strong  on  its  legs,  and  we  never  use  it  a  bit. 
We  keep  it  to  match  with  the  sofa.     But  Jack  says  it  would  be  like 

you 
To  flop  yourself  right  down  upon   it,  and  knock  out  the  very  last 

screw. 

"S'pose  you  try  !     I  won't  tell.     You're  afraid  to  !    Oh,  you're  afraid 

they  would  think  it  was  mean! 
Well,  then,  there's  the  album — that's  pretty,  if  you're  sure  that  your 

fingers  are  clean ; 
For  sister  says  sometimes  I   daub  it,  but  she  only  says  that  when 

she's  cross. 
There's  her  picture.      You  know  it?     It's  like  her,  but  she  ain't  as 

good  looking,  of  course? 

"This  is  ME.      It's  the  best  of  "em  all.      Now,  tell  me,  you'd  never 

have  thought 
That   once  I  was  little  as  that?      It's  the  only  one   that  could  be 

bought.  s 

For  that  was  the  message  to  pa  from  the  photograph  man  where  I 

sat — 
That  he  wouldn't  print  off  any  more  till  he  first  got  his  money  for 

that. 

"What?     Maybe  you're  dred  of  waiting.      Why,  often  she's  longer 

than  this. 
There's  all  her  back  hair  to  do  up,  and  all  of  her  front  curls  to  friz. 
But  it's  nice  to  be  sitting  here  talking  like  grown  people,  just  you 

and  me. 
Do   you  think  you'll  be  coming  here  often?     Oh,    do!      But  don't 

come  like  Tom  Lee, 

"Tom   Lee?     Her  last  beau.      Why,  my  goodness,  he  used  to  be 

here  day  and  night. 
Till  the  folks  thought  he'd  be  her  husband,  and  Jack  says  that  gave 

him  a  fright. 
You  won't  run  away,  then,  as  he  did?     For  you're  not  a  rich  man, 

they  say. 
Pa  says  you're  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse      Now,  are  you?     And 

how  poor  are  they? 

"Ain't  you  glad  that  you  met  me?     Well,  /  am,  for  I   know  now 

your  hair  isn't  red; 
But  what  there  is    left    of  it's  mousy,   and  not  what  that  naughty 

Jack  said, 
But  there!      I  must  go.      Sister's  coming.     But  I  wish  I  could  wait, 

just  to  see 
If  she  ran   up  to  you  and  kissed  you   in  the  way  that  she  used  to 

kiss  Lee.  ^Independent. 


PARISIAN  WIT 


Little  Alice's  grandfather  is  almost  a  centenarian.  One  of 
her  companions  one  day  asked  her:  "How  old  is  your 
grandpa?"  "  Hush!  "  says  she.  "Don't  speak  so  loud.  I 
believe  God  has  forgotten  him." 

A  family  is  discussing  the  qualities  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
presented  himself  as  candidate  for  the  position  of  son-in-law. 
There  is  some  doubt,  inasmuch  as  some  one  has  given  the  in- 
tended the  character  of  a  spendthrift.  Inquiries  are  made 
among  the  tradesmen  who  know  him.  One  day  the  father 
comes  in  all  radiant.  "  Make  yourself  easy,  my  child,  I  have 
seen  his  washerwoman.  He  doesn't  owe  her  a  cent.  Be- 
sides, he  doesn't  pay  her  more  than  a  shilling  a  week." 

A  physician  to  an  inveterate  smoker :  "  You  smoke  a  great 
deal,  sir?"  "A  great  deal."  To  excess?"  "To  excess." 
"And  don't  you  feel  the  bad  effects  of  it?"  "Why,  my 
hearing  is  getting  a  little  hard,  my  sight  a  little  defective, 
my  memory  a  little  treacherous ;  then,  too,  in  the  morning, 
when  I  wake,  my  hands  are  a  little  paralyzed,  but  in  the  af- 
ternoon I  use  them  easily  enough." 


The  thin,  pious  man,  who  is  continually  groaning  over  the 
wickedness  of  the  world,  is  more  troubled  with  dyspepsia 
than  blessed  by  religion. 


Value  the  friendship  of  him  who  stands  by  you  in  the 
storm  ;  swarms  of  insects  will  surround  you  in  the  sunshine. 


"Economy  is  the  road  to  wealth,"  and  the  way  can  bs 
easily  told  by  the  tall  grass  which  streak?  its  centre, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


LAKE  TAHOE  IN  WINTER, 


A  Word-Painting. 


:: 

San  Francisco,  April  5,  1S78. 

These  dolorous  days  of  Lent  are  indeed  discouraging,  and 
I  have  thought  often,"  this  week,  of  sending  you  my  resigna- 
tion ;  but  I  am  fearful  of  my  successor,  or,  rather,  I  fear  soci- 
ety will  suffer  if  any  such  fellow  as  Brown  should  take  up 
his  critical  pen  and  say  all  1  know  he  feels  inclined  to  say; 
so  I  "  Hold  the  Fort."  The  Park,  last  Saturday,  was 
crowded,  but  not  as  gay  as  the  previous  ones.  Many  of  the 
the  old  faces  were  visible,  but  many  were  absent.  1  missed 
the  "dra^,"  but  a  dog-cart  was  well  substituted  in  its  place. 
The  happy  owner  of  so  many  stylish  vehicles  seems  to  be 
better  posted  on  "tandem"  driving  than  on  four-in-hands 
and  "  drags."  The  ladies  of  the  party  were  absent,  but  his 
"dark"  was  by  his  side.  Tastes  differ,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  As  regards  harness,  etc.,  I  like  them  simple  and 
plain — gold  and  silver  in  abundance  are  superfluous,  and 
incline  somewhat  toward — but  never  mind!  The  "  Bonan- 
za'' crowd  was  well  represented  by  several  members  of  the 
u  Sutter  Street  mansion."  1  do  not  like  repeating  names, 
and  therefore  will  abstain  from  general  mention.  The  usual 
cavaliers  were  out  with  their  charming  lady  companions.  I 
noticed  a  couple  I  had  not  seen  in  the  Park  before,  to  my 
recollection,  at  least.  The  senior  of  the  three  brothers  (on 
the  "family  horse ")  and  a  most  charming  young  lady  —  the 
prettiest  I  have  seen  on  the  road  yet,  and  a  splendid  horse- 
woman. Who  she  is,  and  what's  her  name,  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain.  A  repetition  will  probably  lead  to  dis- 
cover)*. Another  couple  on  horseback,  new,  at  least  to  me, 
was  much  observed  and  admired.  Both  were  on  handsome 
steeds,  and  managed  them  well.  The  lady  was  as  much 
admired  by  the  gentlemen  as  the  gentleman  was  by  the 
ladies.  I  hear  they  are  residents  of  the  "Palace."  Next 
Saturday,  the  weather  permitting,  I  will  take  a  turn  in  the 
Park  and  endeavor  to  find  out  many  of  the  names  that  here- 
tofore have  been  a  mystery  to  me.  The  readers  of  the 
Argonaut  shall  have  the  benefit  of  all  my  discoveries.  I 
hear  from  the  East  that  one  of  San  Francisco's  wealthiest 
young  men  —  Scotch  by  birth  and  Scotch  by  name — is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady  who  has  little 
wealth,  but  possesses  an  abundance  of  beauty  and  noble 
virtues.  The  acquaintance  was  of  but  a  few  weeks.  The 
happy  "  Mac"  is  to  return  shortly  to  this  city,  when  he  will 
no  doubt  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  much-astonished 
friends  and  relatives.  Rumor  says  that  many  young  ladies — 
and  one  in  particular — are  much  chagrined  at  this  announce- 
ment. Bitter  are  the  pangs  of  disappointment  and  unre- 
quited love!  The  marriage  will  take  place  in  the  East,  I 
hear,  some  time  this  year.  Another  engagement !  In 
high,  very  high,  life.  It  seems  that  the  many  vague 
and  uncertain  rumors  that  have  been  circulating  in  soci- 
ety, have  at  last  found  solid  foundations — and  if  all  I 
hear  is  true,  one  of  our  most  dignified  and  respected  judges 
will  soon  lead  to  the  altar  a  lady  who  is  well  known,  and  re- 
lated closely  to  our  railroad  king.  Of  course  the  judge  feels 
happy,  and  his  friends  correspondingly  so.  When  and 
where  the  ceremonies  are  to  take  place  I  know  not — but  the 
future  will  disclose.  I  have  heard  the  "Xinita  \Valtz,:!  com- 
posed by  Miss  D.,  I  believe;  and  the  music  of  which  is 
thoroughly  appreciated,  I  am  told,  by  a  certain  general  of 
engineer  corps.  An  engagement,  I  believe.  Miss  May, 
daughter  of  General  R.  W.  Kirkham,  of  Oakland,  is  to  be 
married  to  a  wealthy  banker  of  Springfield.  Massachusetts, 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  The  happy  pair  will 
depart  immediately  for  the  East,  accompanied  by  General 
and  Mrs.  Kirkham.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  have  returned  to  their 
home  in  Eureka — while  the  sister,  I  hear,  has  been  indulg- 
ing in  quiet  little  musical  entertainments.  Mr.  Black  is  still 
here — but  I  understand  he  has  carte  blanche  to  leave  for 
Europe  whenever  he  chooses.  In  his  place  I  would  hurry 
up — anything  to  get  out  of  this  miserable,  dull  place.  I 
think  I  will  adjourn  to  some  fashionable  watering  place,  and 
maybe  you  would  be  pleased  to  hear  of  the  amusements  and 
doings  of  the  "upper  ten,:'  while  rusticating  in  the  country 
or  at  the  "  springs."     Ever  yours,         The  Only  Jones. 


Several  years  ago  a  number  of  American  women,  who  had 
become  interested  in  the  question  sent  to  Worth,  the  cele- 
brated Parisian  modiste,  asking  him,  "What  costume  can 
be  devised  that  will  be  perfectly  healthy  and  at  the  same 
time  beautiful  .j:'  He  replied:  "I  have  to  make  the  same 
answer  to  you  that  I  have  made  to  the  women  of  Europe. 
The  costume  of  the  Persian  women  is  the  handsomest  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  1 1  consists  of  a  loose  waist,  short  skirt, 
and  trousers  not  too  loose.  I  have  made  this  costume  beau- 
tifully and  hung  it  up  in  Paris,  but  the  women  will  not  wear 
it.  I  can  do  nothing  more.  Thev  must  suffer  untill  they  are 
willing  to  adopt  it." 

Mrs.  Gaines  has  proposed  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to 
give  her,  in  lieu  of  the  indemnity,  of  upward  of  S4,ooo,ooo, 
for  which  the  city  is  liable,  the  sum  of  $2,400,000,  payable  in 
ten  years  in  yearly  installments,  without  interest.  '  Mean- 
while the  little  lady,  who  has  no  money  as  yet,  is  constantly 
being  importuned  for  loans  bv  needy  people  convinced  of 
her  immense  wealth.  When  she  gets  her  monev,  she  mer- 
rily says  she  11  buy  a  newspaper.  She  adds :  "  I  feel  as 
young  as  ever  I  did,  and  am  as  full  of  energy  as  I  was  forty- 
rive  years  ago.  and  where  could  I  put  money  to  a  greater  ad- 
vantage than  in  a  wide-awake  newspaper,  with  its  great 
.    ^nd  opportunity  to  do  good  ? 


This  sheet  of  water,  crowning  Sierra's  heights,  is  known 
only  to  the  summer  tourist.  Famed  for  its  picturesque  sur- 
roundings, its  high  altitude,  and  the  cool  evening  winds  that 
fan  its  waters,  it  attracts  the  careworn  and  the  lovers  of  the 
grand  and  beautiful  in  nature,  from  whatever  point  its 
praises  are  sounded.  But  that  is  when  the  ripplcts  murmur 
low,  and  the  sweltering  sun  clings  round  the  meridian  ;  when 
the  little  nooks  and  everglades  that  dot  its  shores  are  afflu- 
ent with  green  loveliness;  when  the  brown  mountains  and 
the  steep  precipices  that  hem  it  in  and  around  reflect  them- 
selves in  images  upon  its  glassy  bosom ;  when  nature  lulls 
herself  with  lazy  drowsiness,  and  the  scarce-stirring  zephyrs 
hum  aeolian  vespers  through  the  boughs  of  the  majestic  fir 
and  tamarack.  When  hoary  winter  mantles  with  white 
robes  this  mountain  refuge,  the  laugh  and  merry  shouts  of 
pleasure  votaries  are  hushed,  the  beach  is  tenantless,  and 
the  boatman's  shout  or  steamer's  shrill  cry  no  longer  roll  in 
dying  echoes  over  distant  mountains.  In  this  lonely  time,  a 
few  loiterers  while  away  the  days,  waiting  for  the  summer 
solstice.  Their  hermitage  is  inaccessible,  unless  the  traveler 
would  brave  a  long  tramp  on  snow-shoes;  and  it  was  after 
such  a  trip  that  the  writer  of  these  lines  saw  Tahoe  in  win- 
ter. The  strange  vagaries  of  climate  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
can  hardly  be  appreciated  except  by  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced it.  A  clear  sky  is  sometimes  overcast  by  heavy 
clouds  in  a  few  hours,  bringing  a  heavy  snow  or  hail  storm, 
and  sometimes  rain,  the  sky  clearing  again  in  an  incredibly 
short  time.  When  Tahoe  burst  upon  the  vision,  while  stand- 
ing on  an  eminence  upon  its  northern  shore,  it  was  a  day  of 
Indian  summer  overhead.  A  line,  with  strongly  drawn  in- 
dentations, marked  the  horizon.  High  bluffs  and  pinnacles 
of  glistening  white,  cut  off  the  hazy  ether  far  away.  Innu- 
merable spots,  protected  from  the  snow  by  precipices  or 
overhanging  rocks,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  great 
white  sheet  imbedding  nature.  They  shaped  themselves 
into  strange  figures.  A  great  yawn  in  the  mountain's  side, 
down  which  a  torrent  gurgled,  seemed  like  the  desolate  re- 
sort of  silent  spectres.  A  great  head  bulged  out  from  a  far- 
off  point,  malshaped,  and  with  a  mocking  grimace;  its  ogle 
eyes  were  weird  and  ghastly  looking,  like  those  belonging  to 
some  unnatural  giant  of  another  world*  little  batches  of 
snow  clinging  to  its  side  appeared  like  the  remains  of  teeth 
in  a  huge,  cadaverous  mouth.  On  another  hill  a  bat-shaped 
wing  protruded  upward;  its  fustian  folds  spread  out  seemed 
chalmy-like  and  filmy,  as  if  it  had  been  wrenched  from  some 
primeval  dragon.  Mounds  of  earth,  branches  of  decaying 
trees,  and  mammoth  rocks,  were  lifted  up  from  the  white 
covering,  some  densely  black,  some  of  a  clayish  green  or  a 
dull  gray  or  dingy  brown  color.  They  all  looked  like  a  con- 
stellation of  fantastic  forms.  But  the  great  white  mantle 
shrouded  all  else,  as  clear  and  pure  as  monumental  alabas- 
ter. They  stood  all  around,  those  great  hills  and  mountains, 
alltfacing  inward,  entwined  and  hugged  within  each  others 
arms,  while  in  their  laps  reposed  the  placid  lake.  Thirty 
miles  beyond,  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  lake,  was  a 
long  black  crescent  thread,  plainly  visible  in  the  clear  alti- 
tude, where  the  waters,  envious  of  its  glowing  beauty,  cut 
the  snow  and  marked  the  shore  line.  Far  to  the  right  was 
Emerald  Bay,  a  steep  mountain  rising  from  its  base  almost 
perpendicularly  hundreds  of  feet.  To  the  left  lay  Car- 
nelian  Bay,  a  semicircle  infringing  on  the  land,  while  fur- 
ther on  was  seen  the  town  of  Glenbrook  on  the  west,  and 
Tahoe  City  on  the  northeast.  These  habitations  of  man 
looked  like  the  little  homes  of  lilliputian  dwellers.  The 
warm  sun  beamed  with  radiance,  and  its  golden  rays,  strik- 
ing the  myriad  crystals  of  the  snow,  dazzled  them  with  beau- 
ty. They  formed  a  million  tiny  suns,  and  reflected  the 
sparkling  colors  cf  the  diamond  and  the  dewdrop — pearly 
treasures,  every  ore  of  them.  No  sound  breaks  the  almost 
chilling  silence,  save  the  faint  noise  of  rushing  waters  —  the 
troubled  Truckee  River  in  the  great  canon  far  below;  its  in 
cessant  wail  of  low  monotony  is  scarcely  audible,  but  these 
lone  hills  and  quiet  rocks  have  listened  to  it  patiently  for 
untold  ages.  On  ever)'  side  the  giant  tamarack  and  tower- 
ing fir  trees  rear  themselves  in  massive  hoarincss.  The  pale 
green  moss  entwines  their  trunks,  while  on  every  bough, 
burr,  and  pedal  the  ermine  covering  is  festooned  and  inter- 
twined, forming  garlands  of  emerald  and  white.  Below,  on 
the  surface  of  the  lake,  these  wonders  are  reflected  and  their 
beauty  is  enhanced.  The  great  mountains  mock  themselves 
in  silent  splendor.  It  is  a  great  mirror,  reflecting  the  eter- 
nal sky  and  outdazzling  the  shining  sun.  The  eye  can  hard- 
ly take,  in  one  glance,  the  broad  prospect  of  magnificence 
and  grandeur.  When  the  arch  fiend  showed  the  Son  of 
Man  the  riches  of  the  earth,  upon  the  mount;  when  de  Soto 
and  his  followers  looked  down  upon  the  broad  Mississippi; 
or  Hannibal  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps  pointed  out  to  his 
army  the  valley  of  the  Po — the  reward  of  future  valor — their 
enchantment  could  never  equal  this,  for  here  was  the 
reflection  in  snowy  lustre  of  those  pure  white  mansions  "not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  I  saw  the  lake 
another  time.  The  sun  rays  struck  the  earth  obliquely.  A 
broad  expanse  of  mist,  of  a  dull  milky  color,  hung  around 
the  eastern  shore,  leaden  by  the  heavy  air;  batches  of  it 
I  protruded  in  the  crannies  and  ravines.  A  low  hum  was 
heard,  as  the  rising  wind  swayed  the  tree-tops  almost  im- 
I  perceptibly.  A  long,  narrow,  and  blackened  cloud  came 
j  reaching  over  the  horizon,  knotted  and  knarled  like  a  giant's 
arm.  The  ripples  became  noisy  and  changed  to  agitated 
\  waves.  Many  were  mad  and  threw  their  froth  upon  the  sand. 
A  storm  was  brewing.  Another  mass  of  cloud  came  east- 
'  ward,  sailing  faster  than  the  first.  Others  followed.  They 
all  were  rushing  headlong  upon  each  other's  trail.  The  lake 
was  black,  and  the  sky  became  overhung  with  strange,  dark 
images.  A  great  cloud  in  the  zenith  transformed  itself  into 
a  venerable  castle,  its  tower  moving  and  its  parapet  and 
crumbling  abutments  mingling  with  the  dark  forms  around 
them.  An  old  cathedral  among  the  darkened  mass  was 
plainly  seen.  The  few  straggling  bars  of  sun-light  that 
remained,  shot  through  its  windows.  The  moaning  gusts 
of  wind  sounded  like  the  swelling  strains  of  the  Tc  Deum. 
Everything  above  was  like  a  great  black  mirage,  reproducing 
the  crags  and  bluffs  around  the  angry  lake.  Two  monster 
clouds  clenched  each  other  like  Olympian  gods,  and  then  the 
roar  of  thunders  reverberated  from  the  mountain  sides.    A 


few  hailstones  struck  the  beach — the  harbingers  of  a  great 
war  between  the  earth  and  heavens.  Two  forked  tongues  of 
fire  licked  the  mountain  pinnacle,  followed  by  another  bel- 
lowing roar,  as  if  great  Jupiter  were  wild  with  rage.  Then 
came  the  deluge;  torrents  of  sleet,  rain,  and  hail  alternately 
swept  the  lake,  and  drenched  the  rocky  hill-sides.  The  whole 
was  one  broad  scene  of  turbulence  and  desolation.  The 
eye  could  not  penetrate  the  depths  of  that  confusion  more 
than  a  few  rods,  but  the  ear  told  who  was  king.  The  raging 
wind  came  howling  over  the  bald  mountain's  crest,  and  went 
screeching  down  the  canons  and  through  the  rocky  crevices; 
then  it  dashed  itself  in  mad  despair  againt  the  breast  of  some 
high  bluff,  and  in  its  wounded  pride  it  groaned  and  mur- 
mured through  the  swaying  fir  trees;  it  lashed  the  waves 
with  fury — they  swayed  and  tossed  against  each  other,  each 
crowned  with  white,  like  petty  monarchs  ;  they  rolled  far  up 
the  pebbly  strand,  or  pitched  headlong  against  the  broken 
rocks,  hissing  and  :.eething  like  writhing  serpents  of  this 
baby  ocean.  A  spruce  tree  was  uprooted,  and  crashing 
against  a  projecting  bowlder  fell  into  the  lake,  but  the  feeble 
noise  made  by  it  was  drowned  amid  the  raging  elements, 
which  filled  the  very  air  around  with  howling  ghouls  and 
bellowing  spectres.  The  lightning  darted  forth  a  lurid  flame, 
which  lit  the  scene  with  a  weird  pallor,  and  the  thunders 
roared.  Surely,  infuriated  Neptune  was  spending  his  pent- 
up  vengeance  on  this  little  tributary  of  his  domain  ;  it  was 
enough  to  sink  with  despair  the  weak  heart  of  man  to  wit- 
ness the  terrible  and  awful  grandeur  of  his  work.  I  saw  the 
lake  again.  It  was  night,  and  the  moonlight  bathed  it  in 
silver.  All  was  peace  and  qliietness,  like  the  face  of  the 
dead  when  the  spirit  had  departed.  The  snowy  turrets  of 
the  mountains  rose  like  shining  minarets  and  pinnacles  of 
whitened  beauty,  one  above  the  other,  until  the  last,  like  the 
white  ghost  of  some  rocky  potentate,  almost  touched  the 
mellow  moon.  A  few  clouds,  like  fleece  plucked  from  the 
snow  below,  were  noiselessly,  but  steathily,  creeping  across 
the  headland.  Athwart  the  long,  black  lake  a  lengthened, 
narrow,  quivering  light  was  seen,  as  if  the  feeble  moonbeams 
refused  to  penetrate  the  hidden  depths  below  the  surface. 
The  tiny  wavelets  shook  and  trembled,  as  though  invisible 
and  sprightly  elfs  were  holding  carnival,  and,  dancing  on  the 
waters,  left  their  footprints.  A  solitary  sound  broke  the 
stillness;  some  impatient  night  bird  uttered  a  hoarse  cry, 
and  faint  as  it  was,  it  echoed  through  the  great  crevices. 
The  pines  and  tamarack,  robbed  of  their  white  robes  by  the 
storm,  looked  black;  a  few  icy  pendants  hung  from  their 
boughs.  Long  icicles  clutched  the  rocks  around  the  shore, 
and  sank  into  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  large  tree  lev- 
eled by  the  storm,  was  floating  silently  near  the  centre  of 
the  waters.  The  outline  of  its  branches  was  so  strange  and 
imperceptible  that  superstition  might  have  thought  it  the 
grim  boatman  crossing  the  River  Styx,  All  was  calm  and 
tranquil ;  oil  had  soothed  the  troubled-  waters.  The  moon 
smiled  with  langour  on  the  scene,  deigning  to  make  the  white 
mountains  whiter,  and  their  black  shadows  blacker.  Far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  was  one  rich  view  of  purity  and  splendor. 
The  great  lake  slumbered  in  peacefulness.  Such  was  Tahoe 
— Sierra's  bride!  It  was  a  scene  that  might  inspire  the 
Stoic,  or  animate  a  heart  of  stone.  No  wonder  the  untutored 
savage  on  first  beholding  it,  raised  his  hands  in  wonder, 
shouting  "Tahoe!"  which  means,  in  his  wild  vocabulary, 
"  The  Great  Waters." 
Truckee,  March  17,  1S78.  T.  S.  Ford. 


Journalism  has  its  comical  as  well  as  its  serious  side.  To 
be  called  a  "blackguard,  weathercock,  and  blatherskite;" 
to  be  assailed  as  a  "poodle  dog  of  Nob  Hill;"  to  be  threat- 
ened with  "  hemp "  and  the  torch ;  to  receive  anonymous 
letters,  some  threatening,  some  scurrilous— these  are  among 
the  pleasures  of  the  editorial  life.  To  be  arraigned  for  the 
commission  of  impossible  crimes,  to  be  hated  by  the  bad, 
misunderstood  by  the  good,  misrepresented  by  friends  and 
assaulted  by  enemies,  are  among  the  delectable  enjoyments 
of  newspaper  proprietorship. 

One  of  the  editors  of  this  paper  is  charged  with  stealing 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  Donner  family. 
The  incident  of  the  imprisonment  of  this  unfortunate  family 
in  the  snows  of  the  Sierra  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1846-7. 
The  accused  editor  came  to  California  in  September,  1S49. 
He  is  charged  with  having  "dismissed  his  gardener  and 
stable-boy  (George  Dixon)  when  building  his  residence  in 
the  Western  Addition,  withholding -the  pittance  due  for 
three  days'  labor."  The  accused  had  neither  gardener  nor 
stable-boy,  neither  horse  nor  carriage,  for  ten  years  after 
building  his  residence  in  the  Western  Addition,  and  never 
employed  a  boy  named  George  Dixon. 

"  He  induced  poor  Frank  White  to  rent  from  him  a  pest- 
house  in  the  Western  Addition,  where  two  of  his  children 
died  of  malaria,  and  poor  White  himself  contracted  the  dis- 
ease that  sent  him  to  Lone  Mountain/1 

The  maligned  editor  gave  poor  Frank  White  a  year's  rent 
of  a  comfortable  cottage  and  six  hundred  dollars  beside  (the 
receipts  for  which  he  now  holds).  The  house  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  G.  Frank  Smith,  Esq.;  afterward  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Hon.  George  F.  Rogers,  Senator,  and  is  now  the 
residence  of  A.  P.  Stanton,  business  manager  of  the  ARGO- 
NAUT. 

We  might  print  a  page  of  anonymous  threatening  letters, 
and  we  wish  we  could  print  one,  as  a  specimen  brick,  written 
by  an  Israelitish  gentleman  from  Poland,  to  show  how  roses 
are  strewn  upon  the  journalistic  path,  and  for  another  pur- 
pose :  to  say  to  the  countrymen  of  Kosciusko,  and  others,  if 
they  do  not  like  the  Argonaut,  then  don't  take  it.  If  it 
offends  them  to  read  it,  then  don't  read.  So  long  as  we  edit 
it,  we  will  write  what  we  please,  and  so  long  as  we  pay  our 
bills,  it  shall  have  the  genuine  ring  of  American  nationalism. 

At  the  party,  at  the  Elysde,  Prince  Rodolph  of  Austria 
was  talking  to  a  minister,  when  an  Orleans  Prince,  laboring 
under  the  delusion  that  France  must  go  to  pot  if  he  is  not 
called  in  to  govern  her,  came  up.     Prince  Rodolph  said  to 

him:    "I  am  expressing  to  M. the  agreeable  surprise 

which  the  evidence  of  so  much  vitality  and  prosperity  has 
caused  me,  though,  I  am  greatly  afraid,  Monseigneur,  the 
conclusions  we  are  to  draw  from  it  will  be  of  no  service  to  peo- 
ple of  your  trade  and  mine.  Bombelles  tells  me  that  I  shall 
get  crazy  about  modern  progress  if  I  stay  here  much  longer. 
I  think  so,  too,  and,  as  I  want  to  be  a  sincere  impostor,  shall 
cut  short  my  visit.  Not  a  soul  in  this  Republican  city  has 
insulted  me  since  I  came  here." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


PRATTLE, 


While  the  Russian  Grand 
Duke  is  loafing  about  Constan- 
^j^  tinople  waiting  to  see  what  will 
gj^_  turn  up,  and  his  armies  are  con- 
suming with  inac- 
tivity, he  might  pro- 
fitably adopt  the 
wiser  policy  of  an- 
other distinguished 
captain  in  the  same 
part  of  the  world 
some  years  ago. 
During-  the  Cru- 
sades the  Duke  of  Suabia,  fearing  the  effect  of  indolence 
upon  his  naturally  vivacious  army,  diverted  their  minds  and 
exercised  their  bodies  by  storming  a  neighborhood  fortress 
of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  he  was  at  peace. 


Writing  from  Alexandria  under  date  of  January  31st,  this 
year,  the  regular  traveling  correspondent  of  the  Post  favors 
us  with  a  most  instructive  description  of  the  obelisk  called 
"  Cleopatra's  Needle,"  which  he  says  "  stands  close  down  by 
the  shore,  in  a  poor  quarter  of  the  city,"  and  must  be  ap- 
proached "  through  a  tumble-down  gate  and  a  dirty  yard." 
As  there  is  no  intimation  that  previously  to  the  correspond- 
ent's arrival  at  Alexandria  the  famous  monolith  had  been 
boxed  up  and  towed  to  England,  I  fear  it  will  be  suspected 
that  he  got  his  notions  about  it,  not  from  observation,  but 
from  perusal  of  books  in  the  alcoves  of  the  great  Alexan- 
drine Library,  destroyed  in  the  seventh  century  by  the  Kalif 
Omar,  who  said  the  Koran  contained  everything'  that  was 
worth  reading.  The  Kalif  had  not  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing  the  Evening  Post. 

It  seems  right  to  explain  to  the  unlearned  that  the  Alex- 
andrine Library  was  not  destroyed  by  the  Kalif  Omar  in 
the  seventh  century,  but  by  the  Archbishop  Theophilus  in 
the  fourth.  There  is  always  a  good  deal  of  competition 
amongst  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  for  that  kind  of  work, 
and  as  there  are  not  enough  libraries  and  objects  of  art  and 
use  for  the  torches  of  all,  I  think  the  contestant  who  is  suc- 
cessful, not  through  any  merit  of  his  own,  but  by  accidental 
advantage  of  being  first  upon  the  ground,  ought  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  gratification  of  his  instinct,  and  willing  that 
the  glory  should  go  to  console  some  unfortunate  competitor. 
For  this  reason  I  should  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  burning 
of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  to  Senator  Bones,  and 
the  famous  feat  of  "  setting  the  river  on  fire  "  to  General 
John  McComb. 

The  telegraph  messenger-boys  are  forbidden  to  remain  in 
disreputable  places  an  instant  longer  than  is  necessary.  Yet 
the  look-out  at  the  Argonaut  masthead  saw  one  of  them, 
the  other  day,  enter  the  Alfa  office,  and  afterward  ascer- 
tained that  he  waited  while  Fred.  MacCrellish,  preparing  to 
answer  a  dispatch  from  a  news  agent's  bill-sticker,  asked  his 
editor,  "  What  will  there  be  in  to-morrow's  paper?"  The 
boy  must  have  known  as  well  as  Mr.  MacCrellish  that  there 
would  be  nothing  in  the  next  day's  Alia. 


"  It  is  rumored  that  Joaquin  Miller  is  going  abroad  never 
to  return." — Press  Dispatch. 

I  said  to  mvself  as  the  world  turned  round, 
Turned  over  and  over  like  a  man  in  bed, 
I  will  git  up  and  git,  I  will  leave  the  ground, 
I'll  lift  myself  up  by  the  hair  of  my  head, 
By  the  marvelous  hair  of  my  head,  or  the  strength 
Of  a  song  that's  as  strong  and  of  greater  length. 

Yea,  out  of  my  boots  like  a  sky-rocket ;  yea, 
Up  out  of  the  Sun-land  I'll  shoot  as  I  sing ; 

And  then  I  will  kiss  my  strong  hand  to  the  day, 
And  drink  of  the  sun  as  drinking  gin-sling, 

Till  Europe  rolls  under  me,  then  in  the  nick 

Of  time  I'll  stop  singing  and  drop  like  a  stick. 


A  writer  in  a  Nevada  journal  thinks  I  am  not  as  nobly 
merciful  as  I  could  afford  to  be  to  the  local  poets,  and  comes 
near  losing  his  head  in  resultless  speculation  as  to  the  origin 
of  my  animosity.  I  really  do  not  clearly  apprehend  the 
matter  myself — am  unable  to  determine  the  cause  of  my  re- 
sentment, trace  its  progress,  or  assign  a  date  to  its  perfection. 
The  knowledge  of  their  existence  and  the  revelation  of  my 
contempt  for  them  came  to  me  so  nearly  together  that  I 
don't  know  if  I  read  them  before  despising,  or  despised  them 
before  reading.  If  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing  to  them  it 
certainly  is  to  me,  and  they  may  profitably  turn  to  the  mend- 
ing of  their  verses,  and  I  to  the  manner  of  their  mending. 


A  Professor  Sheppard  has  now  twice  delivered  a  lecture 
entitled  "Why  Did  She  Marry  Him?"  The  reason  is  too 
plain  to  require  the  exhaustive  treatment  of  repetition  :  she 
married  him  because  he  did  not  happen  to  be  forestalled  by 
some  other  of  the  ten  millions  or  so  men,  any  one  of  whom 
she  equally  would  have  married,  and  equally  have  loved, 
under  the  same  circumstances.  It  is  true,  Dimity ;  it  is  a 
frosty  fact,  Tawnymane;  and  you,  Planeteyes,  you  must 
give  over  your  sentimentalogical  sillyliloquy  about  "  the  one 
kindred  spirit,"  "  the  soul-mate,"  and  the  rest  of  it.  It  won't 
do,  my  pets,  for  the  day  of  miracles  is  gone  by,  yet  the  soul- 
mate  somehow  always  turns  up  and  offers  himself,  which  in 
so  big  a  world  he  would  be  unlikely  to  do  if  there  were  but 
one  of  him.  I  tell  you,  Faircheeks,  that  if  the  man  whom 
you  could  love  with  your  whole  heart  were  to  come  a-wooing 
all  at  once,  his  pervasion  would  blacken  the  landscape,  and 
disturb  the  visible  horizon  like  the  incalculable  buffalo  on 
the  way  to  green  grass. 

The  Bulletin  wants  the  Presidio  surrendered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  public  park,  and  complains  that  although 
soldiers  have  been  stationed  there  for  thirty  years  they  have 
done  nothing  to  make  the  place  attractive.  They  have  at 
least  left  the  soil,  whereas  if  it  belonged  to  the  city  we  should 
skin  it  to  bed-rock  within  a  year,  call  it  Paradise  Park,  and 
erect  seventeen  toll  gates  between  it  and  town.  Its  posses- 
sion by  the  Government  spares  the  tax-payers  of  this  city  an 
expenditure  of  half  a  million  dollars  for  desolating  a  desert, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  million  additional  for  luring  vagrant  mules 
to  famine  by  the  dazzling  temptation  of  a  wire  fence. 


The  Mayor  and  City  Attorney  of  Oakland,  both  elected  on 
the  "  Chinese  must  go"  ticket,  have  signed  a  petition  to  the 
City  Council  to  have  the  appointment  of  Police-Court  Inter- 
preter given  to  a  gentleman. with  a  delicate  saffron  complex- 
ion, eyes  cut  bias,  and  cow-iail  pendent  from  head — in  short, 
a  murtherin'  thafe  of  a  Chaynee  !  True,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  an  interpreter,  and  our  own  people  do  not  sufficiently 
"  assimilate "  to  acquire  the  Chinese  language,  but  these 
Working-men's  men  might  have  had  the  grace  to  "  use  their 
influence  "  by  word  of  mouth  so  as  not  to  "  blot  their  record," 
and  rake  the  political  feelings  of  Mr.  Teddy  O'Faherty  fore- 
and-aft.     I  respectfully  suggest — "  hemp." 


There  is  now — thanks  to  the  divine  stupidity  of  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  mind — a  reasonable  prospect  that  cremation  will 
make  head  againt  the  current  of  the  ages,  and  posterity  cal- 
cine itself  with  much  saitsfaction,  probably  employing  our 
old  coffins  and  dry  bones  as  fuel.  Some  jellypate  has  ac- 
tually introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  a  bill 
making  it  felony  to  roast  "  remains."  Heaven  send  it  may 
pass  !  Let  other  jobbernowls  beget  similar  laws  in  other 
States.  All  that  cremation  requires  to  make  it  spread  like 
wildfire,  burning  the  dead  and  the  living  alike,  is  active  and 
acrid  opposition.  Its  light  is  at  present  hid  under  the  bushel 
of  willing  indifference :  what  it  wants  is  an  occasional  blast 
of  cold  oxygen  from  the  bloodless  lungs  of  sentimentalers 
trying  to  blow  it  out.  Let  the  windy  Philistine  dispand,  and 
pucker,  and  deflate,  and  collapse — buffet  with  his  headless 
hat,  discharge  his  mind  upon  the  flame,  and  yell  "  fire  "  with 
extruded  eyes.  That  is  what  we  want — we  that  neither  love 
the  deadman's  gases  for  the  nose,  nor  accept  with  gratitude 
his  liquids  from  our  water-pipes.  For  long,  and  unmolested, 
we  have  dragged  our  tempting  length  of  coat-tail  athwart 
the  throbbing  bunions  of  these  tolerant  intolerables ;  now 
let  them  set  their  clumsy  hoofs  upon  it  and  give  an  added 
interest  to  our  march  of  mind.  Let  them  try  to  damp  our 
altar  fires,  and  before  they  are  themselves  comfortably  and 
congenially  rotten,  we  shall  be  consuming,  not  only  the 
dead  but  the  aged,  and  touching  with  admonitory  coals  the 
merely  incurable. 

Did  Madame  Restell  cut  her  hempworthy  throat  ? — 
Or  passage  engage  in  a  Liverpool  boat? 
The  former,  I  fancy — no  pursuer  on  earth 
"Would  think  of  connecting  her  name  with  a  berth. 
'Twould  make  such  a  scandal  that  prudish  and  prim 
Young  ladies,  like  rats,  from  the  vessel  would  swim — 
The  married  ones  leaping  in  later,  pell-mell, 
Each  one  with  thy  business  card,  Madame  Restell. 


The  "  newspaper  feller  "  is  now  making  a  horse-shoe  mag- 
net of  his  corrigible  back,  and  an  indecent  exposure  of  the 
top  of  his  bald  head,  in  deference  to  Lord  Rosebery — whose 
name  he  makes  succulent  with  a  double-r.  Having  married 
a  well-to-do  young  'oman  named  Rothschild,  his  lordship 
appears  to  the  simple  republican  eye  surrounded  with  a 
double  halo — nobility  and  wealth  join  teams  to  dignify  his 
nowl  with  a  two-fold  glory,  in  whose  fierce  insufferable  radi- 
ance the  average  American  despiser  of  rank  and  champion 
of  lowly  toil  buckles  down  upon  his  Mary-bones  to  lick  his 
lordship's  knobby  and  palmate  feet.  And  in  that  pleasing 
and  characteristic  attitude  I  leave  him  and  go  away,  nour- 
ishing a  tender  regret  that  the  kick  which  he  invites  can  be 
only  metaphorically  administered. 


"Who  is  the  Rosebery  person  ? "  Why,  bless  your  soul, 
don't  you  remember  the  real  Lord  (I  spell  it  with  a  capital, 
in  the  simple  republican  way)  who  traveled  in  this  country 
and  was  good  enough  to  say — just  as  you  or  I  might  have 
said  it ;  no  high-up  airs  about  /;////— that  he  was  blasted  well 
pleased,  you  know,  with  all  he  saw,  you  know :  to  wit,  race- 
horses, horse-jockeys,  gentlemen  with  dog's-head  scarf-pins, 
and  gentlemen  with  ladyVleg  cane-handles  ?  In  short,  good 
reader,  "Lord  Rosebery"  (I  quote  the  Call)  "is  not  only  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  Turf,  but  is  active  in  his  exertions 
to  rid  it  of  any  objectionable  feature."  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Prize  Ring,  from  which,  a  few  years  ago,  by  means  of 
letters  in  bad  English  to  the  London  newspapers,  he  was 
actively  exerting  himself  to  remove  the  objectionable  feature 
of  illegality,  and  make  it  again  a  national  sport.  Lord  Rose- 
bery has,  indeed,  the  misfortune  to  be  a  roystering  young 
blackguard,  whose  only  claim  to  respectability  has  hitherto 
been  his  title — a  claim  not  allowed  in  his  own  country,  and 
valid  only  in  thi*.  He  has  now  an  additional  claim  in  his 
capture  of  a  woman  with  more  money  than  discretion — of 
better  family  than  sense. 

A  lady  writing  to  the  New  York  Tribune  avers'that  "  it  is 
woman's  right  to  punish  th£  impudent  advances  of  black- 
guards." There  is  no  good  without  admixture  of  evil ;  the 
assertion'of  that  right  has  one  disadvantage.  It  discourages 
the  impudent  advances  of  gentlemen. 


Messrs.  Pickering  and  Fitch,  of  the  Call-Bulletin,  are  pre- 
paring a  work  in  three  thousand  volumes,  entitled  "What 
We  Don't  Know  about  Journalism."  Sidonius  Appollinaris 
says  we  should  read  the  ancients  with  respect,  and  the  mod- 
erns without  envy.  If  it  is  difficult  to  read  Mr.  Pickering 
with  respect,  it  is  at  least  easy  to  read  Mr.  Fitch  without 
envy. 

The  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  has  been  wrestling  sturdily 
with  the  question  of  granting  divorce  for  insanity,  a  large 
lobby  of  married  people  watching  the  debates  with  the 
measureless  anxiety  of  philanthropists  concerned  for  the 
common  welfare.  If  it  be  an  object  to  silence  these  persons 
it  might  be  done  perhaps  by  enacting  that  insanity  shall  be 
ground  for  divorce — except  in  cases  where  there  is  evidence 
of  its  existence  before  marriage. 


The  House  of  Representatives  proposes  to  ask  what  steps 
have  been  taken  to  protect  residents  of  Colorado  from  an 
outbreak  of  the  Ute  Indians.  The  step -that  probably  will 
be  taken  is — an  outbreak  of  the  residents  of  Colorado.  And 
then,  Lord  protect  the  Ute  Indians! 


ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  EARL  OF  LEITR1M, 


Reminiscences  of  Irish  Agrrarianism. 


Mrs.  Joseph  Harrison  has  presented  to  the  United  States 
Government  a  large  collection  of  paintings  illustrating  the 
life  and  habits  of  North  American  Indians.  The  collection 
is  one  made  many  years  ago  by  George  Catlin. 


Editors  Argonaut: — You  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed 
the  tone  which  the  press  of  San  Francisco  has  adopted  in 
speaking  of  the  Earl  of  Leitrim's  assassination  in  Ireland, 
the  other  day.  One  and  all,  our  city  papers  have  exercised 
themselves  to  find  excuses  in  palliation  of  the  crime,  which 
in  its  bald,  naked  reality  can  only  be  described  as  the  das- 
tardly murder  of  an  old  gentleman,  of  seventy  years  of  age 
and  upward,  and  of  his  two  servants,  whose  only  crime  was 
that  they  did  the  duty  they  were  hired  to  do,  and  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  they  lived.  The 
"  wild  justice  of  revenge "  is  in  such  a  case  the  wilder 
license  of  unbridled  vindictiveness. 

As  an  Irishman — and  an  Irishman  whose  fathers  and 
grandfathers  have  lived  in  the  same  spot  since  the  time  of 
Cromwell — I  am  interested  in  all  that  transpires  in  the  island 
of  my  birth,  though  1  am  now  so  many  thousand  miles 
away  from  it.  I  can  not  but  deplore  this  last  outrage,  and 
regard  it  as  a  renewal  of  those  troublous  times  that  pre- 
vailed between  1S66  and  1S72,  when  a  reign  of  terror  was 
inaugurated  over  the  whole  southern  and  western  portion  of 
that  fair  island,  and  when  the  name  of  "  Rory  of  the  Hills  " 
was  the  terrible  battle-cry  of  a  murderous  organization.  I 
lived  in  the  country  at  that  time — in  the  County  Longford, 
not  the  most  disturbed  of  its  districts,  though  even  there 
"  proclamation :'  showed  that  the  English  Government 
wisely  distrusted  the  discretion  of  the  populace  in  the  use  of 
arms.  I  w-ell  remember  how,  night  after  night,  the  doors 
and  windows  were  barred,  the  rifles  and  carbines  were 
loaded  and  laid  on  the  table  ready  to  repel  the  ever-expected 
attack ;  how  the  boldest  man  of  the  "  landlord  "  class  shrank 
from  driving  on  the  public  roads  after  nightfall,  and  how 
many,  even  in  broad  daylight,  fell  victims  to  the  "  wild 
justice  of  revenge,  as  expounded1'  by  a  blunderbuss  from  be- 
hind a  hedge.  I  can  count  on  my  fingers  seven  men  who 
died  by  the  bullet  of  the  assassin,  with  all  of  whom  I  was 
more  or  less  acquainted,  between  '68  and  '70.  I  can  name 
three  houses  in  my  own  county,  at  which  I  have  broken 
bread  and  drank  wine,  which  were  sacked  in  a  lawless 
search  for  arms ;  but  I  can  not  recall  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  conviction  was  secured  for  the  crime.  I  will  give 
you  a  case  in  point :  A  gentleman,  with  whom  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted, leased  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  to 
a  certain  man.  For  one  year  and  a  half  (three  "  gale  days  ") 
he  was  unable  to  collect  a  sixpence  of  rent,  though  the 
farmer's  family  lived  in  "  style,"  and  drove  to  chapel  on  Sun- 
day behind  a  fast  horse.  After  due  warning,  he  evicted 
them.  You  have  received  harrowing  accounts,  no  doubt,  of 
the  horrors  of  eviction.  This  poor  man,  thrown  so  suddenly 
out  of  his  homestead,  put  his  family  into  his  carriage,  and 
drove  off  to  the  town  of  Longford,  where  he  engaged  good 
apartments  at  Sutcliffe's  Hotel,  and,  Micawber-like,  waited 
for  something  to  turn  up.  I  believe  he  subsequently  went  to 
Scotland,  and  I  trust  his  landlord  there  was  more  fortunate 

than  the  one  he  left  behind.     Mr. ,  the  gentleman  who 

evicted  this  exemplary  tenant,  first  attempted  to  utilize  the 
vacated  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  poqr  boy  whom 
he  employed  to  plow  it  was  shot  down  in  broad  daylight 
at  his  work,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  The 
landlord  next  attempted  to  turn  the  ground  into  a  sheep-run, 
but  the  cowardly  and  malevolent  ruffians  who  opposed  him 
killed  or  maimed  all  the  sheep  the  first  night  An  attempt 
to  place  cattle  on  the  land  met  with  a  similar  fate.  About 
ten  of  the  animals  were  hamstrung,  and  the  remainder  were 
turned  out  upon  the  public  road — the  fences  having  been 
torn  down.  An  attempt  to  repair  the  fences  resulted  in  the 
death  of  one  of  the  men  employed  to  reconstruct  them,  and 
the  serious  wounding  of  three  others,  together  with  a  notice, 
posted  publicly  on  Carrick  Edward  Chapel  gate,  that  any 
one  who  did  any  kind  of  work  on  this  land  was  "marked," 
and  would  hear  from  "  Rory  of  the  Hills."  No  convictions 
were  secured  in  any  of  these  cases.  These  facts  fell  under 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  as  I  was  residing  at  the  house 
of  the  owner  of  the  land  at  the  time,  not  a  mile  from  the 
scene  of  the  outrages.  Can  any  one  wonder  that,  in  the 
language  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  "  Ireland  is  full  of  absentee 
landlords?" 

Nor  was  this  all.  Some  months  afterward,  the  bailiff  or 
driver  for  the  gentleman  in  question,  one  Alexander  Frayne, 
was  shot  dead  about  seven  o'clock  of  an  August  evening — 
broad  daylight,  of  course — as  he  rode  home.  He  was  within 
sight  of  his  own  home,  which  stood  on  a  hill  about  half  a 
mile  distant ;  he  was  on  a  frequented  road,  and  about  equi- 
distant between  two  roadside  cottages,  neither  of  which  was 
over  one  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  spot  where  he  fell ; 
yet  there  he  lay,  with  his  head  crushed  in  by  seventeen 
slugs,  till  he  was  discovered,  half  an  hour  later,  by  a  passer- 
by, stone  dead,  while  his  horse  grazed  beside  him.  Of 
course,  none  of  the  inmates  of  either  cottage  had  heard  the 
shot,  or  noticed  anything  amiss,  and  there  were  no  convic- 
tions. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  knowing  what  I  do,  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  the  assassination  of  the  Earl  of  Leitrim 
as  not  quite  so  meritorious  an  action  as  the  majority  of  the 
city  papers  seem  to  consider  it,  and  rather,  indeed,  rank  it 
as  a  cold-blooded  and  cowardly  murder.  Of  the  provoca- 
tion, of  course,  I  know  no  more  than  they  do.  I  had  the 
honor  of  the  Earl  of  Leitrim's  acquaintance,  and  he  was  a 
popular  man  among  his  equals.  Among  his  subordinates,  I 
believe  he  was  considered  harsh,  but  just.  He  was,  not  by 
any  means,  an  habitual  evictor,  and  the  sensational  stories 
published  about  starving  tenants  in  Canada  I  know  to  have 
no  foundation  in  fact.  His  death  is  only  another  example  of 
the  "wild  justice  of  revenge,"  which  is  _an  Irish  tenant's 
euphemism  for  shooting  a  landlord  who  asks  for  his  rent. 
In  affection  for  the  country  of  my  birth  and  parentage,  I  - 
think  I  am  Hibcrnia  Hibernicis,  and  I  deeply  regret  to  see 
what  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  the  old  agrarian  spirit  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  Times  said  the  murder  of  the  Eari  of 
Leitrim  excited  almost  as  much  public  indignation  as  an  un- 
provoked declaration  of  war.  G.  H.  JESSOP. 


In  England  a  married  woman  can  not  pay  a  tax,  or  rent 
a  house,  or  do  anything  independent  of  her  husbaria.  Single 
women  who  pay  taxes,  however,  can  vote  at  local  1  'ections 
the  same  as  men. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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Will  Carleton,  the  "farm  ballad"  poet,  owns  a  meat  mar- 
ket in  Adrian,  Mich. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  that   there  is  no  post-office 
where  Shakspeare  is  now. 


The  favorite  author  with  the  new  Pope  is   Dante.     Vet 
how  Dante  went  in  for  the  scalps  of  the  old  Popes  ! 


It  is  reported  that  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  is  bent 
upon  establishing  a  weekly  journal  of  literature,  science, 
and  art. 


Mr.  Ruskin's  severe  illness  is  said  to  be  entirely  due  to 
overwork  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  his  anxiety  to 
promote  a  good  cause. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  new  volume,  Bits  of  Travel 
at  Home,  covers  California  and  Colorado,  and  her  vigorous 
pen  finds  a  fitting  field  in  the  grandeur  of  these  far  Western 
States. 


Mr.  Tennyson  is  working  upon  an  historical  drama,  which 
will  complete  the  trilogy  of  dramas  upon  the  great  and 
memorable  characters  and  events  in  English  history  which 
he  originally  contemplated,  Queen  Mary  and  Harold  having 
already  appeared. 

At  a  sale  of  autographs  in  Paris,  the  other  day,  the  manu- 
script of  Theophile  tiautiers  Tricorue  Enchante  brought 
$92  ;  the  manuscript  of  Hcrnani*  with  Hugo's  signature  upon 
it,  $64;  a  letter  of  Beranger  for  $16,  and  several  by  Lamar- 
tine  at  less  than  $5  each. 


A  life  of  Thiers  is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Theodore  Starv 
ton,  A.  M.,  of  Cornell  University,  who  is  now  in  Paris.  The 
Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury,  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  of  the 
French  Senate,  and  other  distinguished  Parisians  have 
afforded  Mr.  Stanton  valuable  reminiscences  of  Thiers. 


A  LEGEND  OF  YOSEMITE, 


The  late  Prince  Waldemar- Vladimir  Tcherkaski,  Russian 
Governor  of  Bulgaria,  used  to  write  for  the  Republique 
Francaise  articles  exceedingly  radical  in  tone.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  him  that  his  Emperor  would  read  these  articles, 
and  much  to  his  imperial  dissatisfaction.  Whereupon  the 
Prince  responded:  "  On  the  contrary,  His  Majesty  will  be 
enchanted.  He  will  say:  'All  the  better;  the  more  his  pen 
runs  in  France  the  less  it  will  run  in  Russia.' " 


Mrs.  Julia  A.  Moore  has  rivals  in  Michigan  who  put  in 
their  time  while  the  Sweet  Singer  is  temporarily  incapaci- 
tated from  minstrelsy.  One  of  these,  Stephen  Durkee,  of 
Pentwater,  desiring  an  office,  assails  the  President  in  poetry*. 
He  warbles  as  follows  : 

"Our  fathers  gaud  to  you  and  me 
displays  his  wondrous  scenery 
ferocious  wild  cats  near  at  hand 
to  scramble  in  the  drifting  sand!" 


Mark  Twain's  Punch,  Brothers,  Punch,  and  Other  Sketches 
will  shortly  be  issued  by  Slote,  Woodman  &  Co.,  publishers 
of  his  patent  scrap-book.  The  book  contains,  among  other 
good  things,  his  remarkable  speech  on  the  weather;  the 
unique  map  of  Paris,  published  in  the  Galaxy,  which  sur- 
vived only  a  few  years;  his  "  Rambling  Notes "  and  tele- 
phone story,  rescued  from  the  Atlantic;  and  a  certificate  of 
the  medicinal  and  moral  virtues  of  the  triumph  of  his  life 
and  genius,  the  scrap-book  in  question,  which  seems  to  give 
occasion  for  the  publication. 


Mr.  George  Bancroft  has  quite  realized  Mr.  Warner's 
pleasant  vision  of  having  two  colored  persons,  with  cooling 
drinks  and  other  comforts,  attend  the  warm  and  wearied 
amateur  gardener  during  his  work.  Mr.  Bancroft  is  said  to 
go  into  his  garden  ever)-  day  and  to  attend  to  his  "  rosary  " 
accompanied  by  two  servants,  one  of  whom,  if  it  be  too 
warm,  holds  an  umbrella  over  the  historian's  head  while  he 
digs  about  the  roots  of  his  roses.  It  is  said  further  that  he 
enjoys  organ -grinding  music,  and,  to  spare  Mrs.  Bancroft's 
nerves,  he  has  the  accomplished  Italians  escorted  to  the 
back  gate,  where  they  grind  while  he  digs. 


BOOKS    OF  THE  WEEK. 
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It  is  only  a  legend,  a  passing  tale, 
Fading  into  the  past  with  the  Indian  trail — 
The  trail  the  priests  of  the  Aztecs  trod 
To  the  northern  shrine  of  an  Aztec  god. 
The  trail  still  stretches,  but  dimly  seen, 
From  the  prairie  brown  to  the  uplands  green  — 
From  uplands  green  to  the  mountains  white 
It  is  visible  still  to  the  seeker's  sight. 
Yosoniite  canyons  still  bear  trace 
The  signs  anil  marks  of  a  former  race — 
Of  a  faded  race  that  has  left  no  sign 
But  the  legend  told  in  this  talc  of  mine 
And  sculptured  marks  on  the  canyon's  side, 
Grav  ferns  and  lichens  dimly  hide. 
The  Aztecs  came  by  the  southern  trail 
To  the  Vernal  Fall  'and  the  Bridal  Veil, 
From  the  Sun-god's  throne  to  the  Star-king's  bed. 
In  the  peerless  vale  of  the  bright  Merced. 
The  Indians  looked  on  the  cortege  small 
Passing  down  through  a  rift  in  the  canyon  wall ; 
They  heard  the  peal  of  the  Aztec  bell. 
The  drum-beat's  throb  and  the  trumpet's  swell. 
And  saw  the  deeds  that  were  done  below. 
And  heard  the  shrieks  in  the  mountain  snow, 
And  fled  like  deer  from  a  forest  flame, 
When  the  plumed  priests  and  their  cortege  came  — 
Three  filleted  priests  with  a  Sun-god's  bands, 
Woven,  jeweled,  and  stained  by  an  Inca's  hands; 
Three  innocent  virgins  borne  to  bleed 
In  the  horrible  rites  of  a  pagan  creed  ; 
A  sturdy  band  of  the  Inca's  braves, 
A  toiling  throng  of  the  Aztec  slaves  ; 
They  slowly  file  from  the  canyon's  gloom. 
And  wearily  climb  to  the  highest  dome. 
Still  piercingly  shrill  through  the  mountain  peaks 
Re-echoes  the  sound  of  the  victims'  shrieks, 
Two  on  the  mountain  and  one  below  — 
One  by  the  river  and  two  in  the  snow. 
High  up  in  the  Sierra  a  gray  mist  glides, 
And  rests  on  the  graves  of  the  Star-king's  brides; 
They  knew  not  the  rites  of  their  bridal  feast 
Till  they  gazed  on  the  knife  of  the  Aztec  priest. 

In  Yoscmite  Valley  still  grimly  stands 
An  altar  fashioned  by  human  hands. 
The  lichens  have  burnished  the  crimson  stains 
Of  the  virgin  blood  from  the  virgin  veins. 
But  brighly  green  are  the  weeds  that  cling 
To  the  altar-stone  of  the  heathen  king. 
Were  Druid  rites  of  the  distant  East 
Held  here  of  old  by  the  Aztec  priest, 
The  convex  stone,  and  the  sculptured  wall, 
And  a  perishing  Indian  tale,  are  all — 
Are  all  that  are,  till  a  poet's  strain 
Shall  repeople  the  place  with  the  past  again. 
Merced,  March  20,  1878.  As*' 


THAT  GHOST  OF  MINE, 


The  incidents  that  I  am  about  to  relate  are  facts  of  my 
own  experience,  and  having  already  been  told  not  to  exceed 
three  or  four  times  have  probably  not  been  colored  or  exag- 
gerated by  repetition ;  and  it  is  partly  in  order  that  they  may 
not  undergo  that  process  hereafter  that  I  now  fix  them  in 
print.  Having  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  in  others, 
as  well  as  in  myself,  how  the  senses  fool  one  another — how, 
for  example,  sight  is  translated  into  sound,  or  sudden  and 
strong  mental  impressions  are  mistaken  for  tactual  ones — I 
indulge  the  hope  that  my  narrative  may  have  some  small 
value  in  so  far  as  it  may  bear  upon  that  subject.  The  chief 
incident  is,  1  am  convinced,  rightly  capable  of  no  other  in- 
terpretation ;  though  if  it  seem  that  a  supernatural  one  is 
the  more  simple  and  reasonable  I  have  no  objection  to  that, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  not  bound  to  accept  it. 

Some  four  years  ago,  while  I  was  living  in  London,  I  oc- 
casionally passed  a  night  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Penge, 
a  pretty  suburb  out  beyond  the  Crystal  Palace.  Seeing  no 
reason  for  a  concealment  that  might  beget  distrust,  I  will  ex- 
plain that  the  gentleman  mentioned  was  the  late  Mr.  Tom 
Hood,  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Hood,  the  poet.  Tom  (it  is 
no  affectation  to  so  call  him,  for  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
believed  himself  to  have  been  so  christened — an  error  that 
has  since  been  corrected  in  a  memorial  sketch  by  his  sister) 
had  an  odd  little  house,  full,  and  more  than  full,  of  odd 
things — rare  books,  objects  of  art,  bric-a-brac,  and  curios. 
Back  of  his  odd  little  house  was  his  odd  little  garden,  with 
odd  plants  and  flowers ;  and  here  we  were#ac  customed  to 
burn  our  evening  cigars,  after  which  we  commonly  passed 
the  entire  night  in  a  room  up-stairs,  sipping  grog,  pulling  at 
our  pipes,  and  talking  on  all  manner  of  matters  connected 
more  or  less  remotely  with  this  world  and  the  next.  We 
were  neither  of  us  very  orthodox^  fear,  but  Tom  had  in  him 
a  vein  of  what  in  another  I  should  have  called  superstition, 
but  that  it  was  so  elusive  in  character  and  whimsical  in  man- 
ifestation that  I  could  never  rightly  assign  it  a  place,  nor  de- 
termine its  metes  and  bounds.  It  may  have  been  an  unde- 
veloped religion,  a  philosophical  conviction,  a  sentiment — for 
aught  I  know,  a  joke.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  at  least  sug- 
gestive and  delightful,  and  like  an  intellectual  will-o'-the- 
wisp  led  us  many  a  merry  dance  into  the  "unsteadfast 
footing11  of  the  unknowable,  whence  we  were  usually  extri- 
cated and  brought  back  to  firm  ground  only  by  some  such 
material-world  necessity  as  the  recharging  of  our  glasses  or 
pipes. 

Naturally — Tom  having  recently  lost  a  devoted  wife — we 
talked  much  of  death,  immortality,  and  the  possibility  of 
spirits  revisiting  the  earth ;  and,  quite  as  naturally,  we  once 
made  the  usual  pledge  that  whichever  of  us  died  first  should, 
if  possible,  communicate  with,  or  appear  to,  the  survivor. 
This,  I  had  reason  to  remember,  was  at  the  close  of  the  last 
night  we  spent  together,  just  before  we  retired  for  the  day. 
Soon  afterward  I  left  London,  and  after  living  in  various 
places,  settled  myself  at  Leamington,  in  Warwickshire. 

At  about  this  time  Tom's  health,  never  very  good,  began 
to  fail  rapidly,  and  his  letters  to  me  were  full  of  half  serious, 
half  humorous  presages  of  his  approaching  end.  He  knew 
he  had  to  go,  and  I  knew  it ;  but  I  am  ashamed  to  say  we 
made  the  rather  solemn  necessity  the  subject  of  many  a  jest 
in  prose  and  verse  that  would  have  seemed  dreadfully  heart- 
less to  others  having  advantage  of  access  to  this  instructive 
literature. 

One  day  I  received  a  summons  by  telegraph,  and  hastened 
to  London  to  find  my  worst  fears  confirmed — Tom  was  dy- 
ing. I  remained  with  him  and  saw  him  off,  and  during  our 
last  interview  he  assured  me,  "  on  the  word  of  a  dying  man," 


that  certain  of  my  beliefs,  or  rather  disbeliefs,  regarding 
spiritual  things,  were  erroneous.  He  spoke  in  an  earnest, 
solemn  manner  that  profoundly  affected  me,  although,  of 
course,  it  did  not  convince  me,  for  I  did  not  perceive  then, 
nor  do  I  believe  now,  that  he  had  any  new  light.  Compelled 
to  return  to  Leamington,  I  could  not  attend  the  funeral,  but 
poor  Tom  was  followed  to  Ntmhead  Cemetery  by  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  saddest  hearts  in  the  great  literary*  world  of 
London. 

Some  months  later  I  was  strolling,  one  evening,  along  an 
unfrequented  street  in  the  outskirts  of  Leamington,  my  at- 
tention occupied,  as  nearly  as  1  can  remember,  with  a  sunset 
effect  on  the  towers  of  Warwick  Castle,  pushing  up  through 
the  trees  some  two  miles  away;  I  certainly  was  not  taking 
thought  of  Tom  Hood,  or  anything  relating  to  him.  A  tall, 
dark  man  met  me  on  the  walk,  his  eyes  fixed  on  mine  with  a 
familiar  look  of  friendly  recognition.  It  was  Tom  !  It  did 
not  occur  to  me  at  the  moment  that  he  was  dead,  nor  did  I 
feel  the  faintest  surprise  at  meeting  him  there,  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  London.  All  seemed  perfectly  natural,  and 
it  was  only  when  he  had  passed  me  without  salutation,  or 
even  so  much  as  seeming  to  see  my  outstretched  hand,  that 
I  felt  a  sense  of  surprise.  And  it  was  only  when  in  my  sur- 
prise I  turned  about  to  recall  him,  and  found  myself  utterly 
alone— the  sole  occupant  of  the  street  as  far  as  I  could  sec 
in  either  direction — it  was  only  then  that  I  remembered. 

I  need  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings;  they  were 
novel  and  not  altogether  agreeable.  That  I  had  met  the 
spirit  of  my  dead  friend  ;  that  it  had  given  me  friendly  recog- 
nition, yet  not  in  the  old  way;  that  it  had  then  vanished — of 
these  things  I  had  "the  evidence  of  my  senses."  How 
strongly  this  impressed  me  the  beating  of  my  heart  attested 
whenever,  for  many  months  afterward,  that  strange  meeting 
came  into  my  memory;  but  not  being  a  believer  in  ghosts, 
and  having  no  very  strong  faith  in  "  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,"  I  declined  to  surrender,  and  resorted  again  and 
again  to  the  same  spot,  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  never 
seeing  anything,  but  always  coming  away,  somehow,  with  a 
weaker  conviction  that  the  dead  are  dead. 

Once — it  was  many  weeks  after  the  apparition,  and  long 
since  I  had  ceased  looking  for  its  reappearance — I  was  pass- 
ing through  the  street  by  chance,  at  least  without  a  conscious 
object.  As  I  arrived  at  the  well-known  spot  a  gentle  breeze 
stirred  the  shrubbery  of  a  garden  separated  from  the  side- 
walk by  a  wall  or  hedge,  and  on  the  instant  I  caught  the  pe- 
culiar odor  of  a  certain  plant  —  an  odor  singularly  familiar. 
I  do  not  know  the  name  of  this  plant,  and  should  probably 
not  recognize  it  by  sight;  its  scent  I  am  unlikely  ever  to  for- 
get. I  had  previously  seen  it  growing  only  in  Tom  Hood's 
odd  little  garden  at  Penge. 

Having  my  ghost  at  a  disadvantage,  I  now  pressed  him 
hard;  he  was  soon  resolved  into  some  tall,  brown-eyed,  and 
portly  resident  of  the  place,  on  whom  my  nose-befooled  eyes 
had  set  a  face  to  which  he  had  no  title.  But  how  account 
for  his  vanishing?  Some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  back  of  me, 
as  I  had  met  him,  a  narrow  lane  with  high  brick  walls  led  off 
the  street  at  a  right  angle  from  the  side  on  which  we  had 
met.  In  my  surprise  at  not  receiving  the  salutation  I  had 
expected,  I  must  have  hesitated  longer  than  I  had  thought 
before  turning  about,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  stranger  had 
turned  into  this  lane,  and  was  invisible. 

This  explanation  is  offered,  not  because  it  entirely  satisfies 
me,  but  because  it  is  less  difficult  to  believe  a  familiar  odor, 
with  its  train  of  associated  recollections,  could  cheat  the 
eyes  a  little  than  a  good  deal.  In  an  actual  face  it  might 
create  a  fancied  resemblance ;  it  could  hardly  evolve  a  full- 
grown  image  out  of  nothing.  At  the  time  of  the  apparition 
I  was  not  conscious  of  any  odor  at  all ;  but  that  it  stole  into 
my  brain  unperceived,  and  spoke  the  creative  word  to  my 
vision,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

Of  course  I  should  like  to  believe  that  Tom  Hood  actually 
performed  his  promise  to  visit  me  from  another  world, 
though  it  would  be  agreeable  to  have,  at  the  same  time, 
some  assurance  that  he  will  not  do  so  any  more. 

A.  G.  Bierce. 


THE  YOUNG  WIDOW. 


She  is  modest,  but  not  bashful. 

Free  and  easy,  but  not  bold ; 
Like  an  apple,  ripe  and  mellow, 

Not  too  young  and  not  too  old; 
Half  inviting,  half  repulsive, 

Now  advancing,  and  now  shy — 
There  is  mischief  in  her  dimple, 

There  is  danger  in  her  eye. 

She  has  studied  human  nature ; 

She  is  schooled  in  all  her  arts ; 
She  has  taken  her  diploma 

As  the  mistress  of  all  hearts. 
She  can  tell  the  very  moment 

When  to  sigh  and  when  to  smile ; 
Oh,  a  maid  is  sometimes  charming! 

But  a  widow  all  the  while. 

Are  vou  sad?    How  very  serious 

Will  her  handsome  face  become! 
Are  you  angry?    She  is  wretched. 

Lonely,  friendless,  fearful,  dumb! 
Are  you  mirthful?    How  her  laughter. 

Silver  sounding,  will  ring  out! 
She  can  lure  and  catch  and  play  you, 

As  the  angler  does  the  trout. 

Ye  old  bachelors  of  fortv, 

Who  have  grown  so  bald  and  wise; 
Young  Americans  of  twenty, 

With  the  love-looks  in  your  eyes; 
You  may  practice  all  the  lessons 

Taught  by  Cupid  since  the  fall ; 
But  I  know  a  little  widow 

Who  could  win  and  fool  you  all. 


Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  French  ac  tress,  has  industry  enough 
for  three  women.  In  the  morning  she  takes  a  long  ride  in 
saddle;  at  noon  she  turns  sculptor,  and  works  on  three  or 
four  busts,  which  she  is  going  to  send  to  the  Exhibition ;  then 
she  goes  with  her  chisel  to  her  group  of  "  Medea,"  At  two 
o'clock  she  takes  up  the  brush  and  works  on  a  large  paint- 
ing; at  nightfall  she  is  writing  her  memoirs,  or  rehearsing 
her  roles,  or  attending  to  her  correspondence.  In  the  even- 
ing she  appears  on  the  stage. 

Don't  paint  the  devil  whiter  than  he  deserves. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


THE  WAIF  OF  STOCKTON  ASYLUM, 


By   Anna  M.  Fitch. 


[concluded  from  last  number.  ] 

"  Put  on  more  rouge ;  you  will  look  ghastly  to  the  audi- 
ence."— "Where  is  the  powder?  lend  me  some,  will  you?" 
— "  Don't  you  think  my  dress  is  too  short  in  front  for  the 
stage?" — "  Now,  don't  let  any  one  in  here  till  I  put  this 
thing  on." — "  Oh,  I've  lost  my  fan,  and  I'm  walking  lady, 
and  can't  flirt  without  it." — "Are  there  many  here?" — "Dear 
me,  I'm  trembling  like  a  leaf  all  over." — "  Keep  away  from 
that  curtain,  they'll  see  you  !" — "  O  Lord,  I've  forgotten  my 
very  first  speech — stand  back  and  don't  fill  up  the  wings  !" — 
"Do  you  know  all  your  cues?  I  don't." — "Where  is  the 
musical  director?  the  house  is  crammed,  and  not  a  note 
yet!" — "Give  my  love  to  my  wife;  I  expire  at  half-past 
nine." — "Good!  the  music  has  struck  up;  that  will  satisfy 
them  for  a  while." — "Oh,  my!  just  feel  my  hands;  cold  as 
ice." — "Pass  me  that  bell  and  clear  the  stage,"  etc.,  etc. 

At  last  the  crimson  folds  of  the  heavy  silk  curtain  in  front 
gave  a  premonitory  jerk  backward,  again,  and  the  stage  ap- 
peared in  full  view,  while  its  two  or  three  half-bewildered 
occupants,  each  clutching  wildly  for  his  cue,  veered  with  un- 
deviating  certainty  toward  the  prompter's  corner,  beset  with 
tender  apprehensions  regarding  the  timely  recurrence  of  the 
cherished  text,  wholly  oblivious  as  to  the  significance  of  one 
word  they  uttered. 

In  the  construction  of  this  work  of  histrionic  art,  the  quaint 
little  Mirmah  had  not  been  forgotten.  The  authoress  had 
planned  her  the  youthful  disseminator  of  a  kind  of  ethical 
philosophy,  a  sort  of  moral  teacher  in  miniature,  developed 
through  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  wickedness  or  the 
weakness  of  a  child  as  old  in  years  as  herself. 

The  curtain  rose  upon  the  second  act. 

A  child  from  the  poverty  haunts  of  a  city  was  discovered 
in  the  act  of  committing  a  theft,  having  gained  access  to  the 
apartments  of  the  young  lady,  Mirmah,  through  a  series  of 
wily  tricks  and  misrepresentations.  Mirmah's  role  was  to 
reverse  the  rule,  tempering  mercy  with  justice,  offering  the 
erring  one  into  the  hands  of  authority,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  homily  on  the  evil  of  her  ways,  and  a  method  of  speedy 
reform.  All  this,  if  commonplace,  was  natural  enough,  and 
afforded  no  challenge  to  social  or  moral  usages.  According- 
ly, the  child,  balanced  upon  her  toes,  was  seen  first  reaching 
over  the  dressing-table,  in  the  act  of  rifling  a  casket  of  its 
jewels,  when  Mirmah  appeared  at  the  door.  The  little 
depredator,  hastily  concealing  the  spoils  under  the  folds  of 
her  tattered  shawl,  in  her  attempt  to  escape  through  the  open 
door,  was  confronted  by  Mirmah,  and  sank  upon  her  knees. 
So  far  all  was  regular.  But  witness  the  action  of  that  jus- 
tice which  she  was  here  to  represent.  Instead  of  detaining 
the  young  pilferer,  and  calling  the  authorities  to  her  aid, 
meanwhile  delivering  her  address  on  the  folly  of  such  a  ca- 
reer, with  its  inevitable  horrors,  Mirmah,  in  the  most  incon- 
ceivable manner,  quite  forsook  the  text,  grasped  the  child 
by  the  arm,  and  hurrying  her  through  the  open  door,  bade 
her  fly  for  her  liberty.  The  astounded  "actors,"  waiting 
about  the  wings,  stood'  in  open-eyed  wonder;  the  prompter 
thrust  the  outraged  text  through  every  aperture  as  he  fran- 
tically strode  to  and  fro  in  wild  pursuit  of  the  young  vandal; 
but  the  "  policeman,"  undeviating  in  his  duty,  with  an  eye 
single  to  business,  and  wholly  undismayed  by  the  reckless 
error  of  Mirmah,  captured  the  recreant  child,  and  bore  her 
back  triumphantly  to  the  stage.  The  audience,  who  in  the 
awful  pause  had  caught  the  spirit  of  consternation,  though 
ignorant  of  its  source,  applauded  the  act,  which  promised  to 
restore  order  and  confidence,  and  the  "  cue  "  was  given  for 
Mirmah  to  proceed,  upon  whom  at  length  all  eyes  were 
turned.  But  white  and  softly  swaying  among  her  fairy 
robes,  like  a  lily  tossed  by  contrary  breezes,  the  child  seemed 
fascinated  by  some  weird  power  that  checked  her  utterance, 
and  gradually  relaxing  from  her  struggle  for  the  little  speech 
written  for  the  occasion,  a  new  light  kindled  in  the  little  face, 
the  soft  lulling  motion  of  the  figure  ceased,  and  a  firm  atti- 
tude took  its  place,  as  she  drew  herself  up  and  quietly  folded 
her  arms  across  her  breast. 

"  It  is  all  over  for  to-night,"  murmured  the  authoress,  as 
she  gathered  up  her  robes  and  sank  into  a  seat.  "  I  have  a 
rival  here  in  Mirmah's  muse." 

"The  child  has  forgotten  her  part;  she  must  be  called 
from  the  stage,"  was  urged  from  ever)'  quarter.  The  man- 
ager commanded,  but  there  was  no  response.  The  despair 
of  the  authoress  was  mixed  with  a  curious  concern  as  to  the 
result;  for  that  Mirmah  was  armed  with  an  independent  pur- 
pose was  as  apparent  as  posture  and  gesture  could  possibly 
make  it. 

At  last  the  authoress  found  tongue,  and  importuned  her 
father  to  bring  the  child  from  the  stage. 

"No,  indeed!"  replied  the  Doctor,  gaily;  "it  is  an  original 
play,  with  only  a  questionable  fate  at  best,  and  if  Miss 
Mirmah  fancies  she  can  improve  upon  it,  give  her  a  chance." 

At  this  moment,  and  before  the  authoress  could  offer  a 
demurrer,  the  clear,  crisp  tones  of  Mirmah's  voice,  not  yet 
relaxed  by  the  passion  which  came  after,  fell  like  a  spell 
upon  the  ear,  and  every  murmur  melted  into  stilly  hearken- 
ing. 

"  Something  won't  let  me  say  those  words,"  was  the  shock- 
ingly crude  beginning  of  Mirmah's  impromptu.  "  Mercy  is 
the  explainer  of  Nature,  and  Nature  always  goes  ahead. 
Mercy  will  not  punish  this  child  for  doing  a  thing  that 
Nature  told  her  to  do.  She  was  hungry,  and  had  no  one  to 
feed  her;  she  can  not  be  honest  and  live,  because  she  would 
starve.  Men  make  laws  against  dishonesty;  but  laws  do  not 
feed  people.  The  laws  that  men  make  tell  them  what  they 
shall  not  do ;  and  the  laws  that  Nature  makes  tell  them  what 
they  shall  do,  and  the  two  do  not  fit  at  all.  There  is  an 
earth  law  that  looks  just  like  a  heaven  law  on  the  face  of  it ; 
but  it  means  nothing  at  last.  It  is  something  about  taking 
care  of  one's  self  first  of  all.  Is  not  that  just  what  this  poor 
little  girl  was  doing?  And  if  I  didn't  like  the  only  way  she 
knew,  let  me  show  her  some  real  live  way,  and  she  would 
have  been  glad  enough.  Too  many  people  are  very  poor, 
and  so  do  what  seems  wrong.  Too  many  people  are  very 
selfish,  and  do  what  they  know  is  wrong,  by  giving  all  they 
have  to  their  own  pride,  and  rebuking  crime  that  leans  on 
poverty.  Oh!"  burst  forth  the  strange  child,  as,  clasping  her 
thin  blue  fingers,  she  began  to  pace  the  stage  passionately, 
'"  nli at  is  charity — a  thing  of  words  or  of  deeds?     What  is 


pity  for  the  fallen  if  we  cannot  lift  them  up?  What  is  that 
counsel,"  and  the  figure  grew  still  again,  "  whose  fruits  may 
only  be  gathered  from  death,  or  sympathy  with  a  life  whose 
best  efforts  an  imperfect  plan  ravels  out  faster  than  Provi- 
dence weaves?  No!"  said  the  little  quivering  speaker,  tak- 
ing the  hand  of  the  frightened  girl,  who,  the  stage  illusion 
fled,  was  now  cowering  behind  a  sofa,  "  they  shall  not  perse- 
cute you ;  challenged  by  despair,  forgotten  of  heaven,  and 
accursed  and  despised  of  men,  you  were — no  better  than  the 
Christ^ 

Mirmah  stopped  abruptly,  as  if  appalled  at  her  own  words, 
and  every  heart  stood  still  in  contemplation  of  the  thrilling 
satire.  She  had  manifestly  either  overreached  or  fallen 
short  of  the  design,  for  her  eyes  wandered  above  the  heads 
of  the  audience,  beyond  the  pretty  hangings,  the  silken  cur- 
tains, and  the  flowers  about  the  windows,  and  there  gathered 
over  the  divine  blue  surface  of  the  eye  a  white,  soft  film,  such 
as  was  accustomed  to  settle  there  when  the  image  upon  the 
brain  was  imperfect,  or  the  idea  inadequately  wrought  out. 

But  this  we  know,  that  the  inspiration  was  there,  with  all 
its  exquisite  torturing  blisses,  such  as  only  the  few  may  know 
who  have  climbed,  and  reached,  and  touched  the  electric 
wire  that  throbs  with  the  life-pulse  of  Infinity. 

Without  a  signal  or  a  sound  the  curtain  slowly  fell  behind 
the  footlights,  shutting  back  the  strange  scene,  and  leaving 
the  audience  free  to  speculate,  not  more  than  a  half  dozen 
comprehending  the  innovation,  never  recognizing  the  im- 
promptu as  anything  else  than  a  legitimate  part  of  the  play. 
Of  these  exceptions,  one-half  conscientiously  believed  the 
child  insane,  the  remaining  few  keeping  their  opinions  dis- 
creetly to  themselves. 

The  play  went  forward  to  the  end,  but  Mirmah  appeared 
no  more  that  night.  Her  scenes  were  "cut,"  and  she  felt 
herself  in  disgrace  for  the  inopportune  act,  for  which  no  ex- 
planation could  be  given,  even  by  those  who  knew  and  loved 
the  child  well.  But  a  natural  intuition  seemed  to  illumine 
the  minds  of  those  disposed  to  question  about  the  matter, 
and  so,  thrusting  the  incident  under  the  very  convenient 
head  of  "intellectual  phenomena,"  it  was  soon  left  to 
oblivion. 

Mirmah  had  fallen  in  among  the  inconsequent  lives  of  the 
Asylum,  like  a  second  bloom  in  autumn  renewing  the  spring- 
time of  youth,  and  bringing  cheer  in  unexpected  seasons  and 
places.  More  than  once  her  diagnosis  of  patients  had  star- 
tled the  learned  heads  of  the  institution  from  their  profes- 
sional treadmills,  to  the  extent  of  following  out  her  sugges- 
tions, under  some  remote  pretense  certainly,  but  always  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results. 

But  day  by  day  the  melancholy  fact  became  more  appa- 
rent that  the  strange  but  beloved  child  was  soon  to  enter 
upon  new  scenes.  Physically  absorbed,  as  it  were,  by  her 
surroundings,  painfully  misunderstood,  and  therefore  much 
compelled  to  corroding  silence,  her  vital  forces  had  begun  to 
yield,  and  a  listless,  dreamy  indifference  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  fire  that  seemed  to  glow  within.  Various  reme- 
dies were  proposed  and  essayed,  all  of  which  failed  upon  at 
least  the  one  material  point  of  inspiring  the  patient  with 
faith  in  future  recovery.  At  last  some  reckless  mind  haz- 
arded the  proposition  of  giving  the  child  a  Newfoundland 
dog  as  her  companion.  At  this  suggestion  Mirmah  sprang 
up  and  fairly  danced  with  ecstasy. 

It  so  happened  that  the  doctor  had  acquired,  achieved,  or 
otherwise  come  in  possession  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  of 
magnificent  proportions  and  lineage,  but  his  unhappy  con- 
stitutional rapacity  had  brought  him  low  in  the  estimate  of 
his  early  friends,  to  the  extreme  of  inclining  his  master  to 
the  resolve  of  making  disposition  of  him  at  no  distant  day, 
unless  indeed  he  mend  his  ways,  of  which  reformation  no 
recent  events  gave  the  least  promise.  Indeed  there  were 
evidences  of  moral  depravity  inherent  in  the  dog's  nature, 
which  challenged  all  hope  of  reform — the  first  step  toward 
which  is  penitence,  or  at  least  decent  recognition  of  error. 
On  the  contrary,  the  lower  the  depth  of  infamy  into  which 
some  delusive  spirit  of  mischief  may  have  led  him,  the  more 
totally  oblivious  to  the  consequences  did  his  canine -ship 
seem. 

His  treasure-field  in  the  corner  of  the  garden  held  more 
mysteries  than  the  human  heart,  and  when  one  of  those  fre- 
quent occasions  of  exhuming  occurred,  which  were  sure  to 
follow  a  season  of  losses,  Tantalus  was  rigidly  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  anything  extraordinary  was  going  forward ;  and 
when  the  house -maid  produced  a  garment  with  a  sleeve 
lopped  off,  or  the  gardener  unearthed  a  hat  or  a  fur  from  its 
hiding-place,  no  Rip  Van  Winkle's  sleep  could  have  been 
more  profound,  or  have  rendered  the  subject  more  imper- 
vious or  undemonstrative. 

The  only  single  apology  he  was  ever  known  to  make  was 
by  means  of  a  leer  with  one  eye  and  a  half-mast  flag  appear- 
ance of  one  ear,  and  this  only  when  in  an  unlucky  moment 
he  should  have  been  caught  in  the  very  act  of  mischief.  No 
accusation  by  inference,  no  circumstantial  evidence,  could 
possibly  avail.  Unless  morally  certain  that  there  was  proof 
sufficient  for  all  criminating  purposes,  to  say  nothing  of  in- 
tents, he  totally  ignored  the  whole  thing,  saying  plainly  as 
dog  could  say,  "  This  is  no  offense  of  mine." 

Finally  the  dog  was  brought,  and  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  future  playfellows  speedily  and  satisfactorily 
established.  The  life  of  Tantalus  had  a  new  impetus.  No 
longer  driven  to  resorts  so  undignified  in  themselves,  and  so 
demoralizing  in  results,  as  those  which  had  disgraced  his 
former  career,  his  zeal  for  inspiring  the  confidence  of  his 
young  mistress  was  worthy  of  the  triumph  he  achieved. 
Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  Tantalus  had  experi- 
enced a  change  of  heart — at  the  very  least,  a  change  of  mo- 
tive. He  gave  up  his  aquatic  sports,  or  scampered  down  to 
the  river  for  his  morning  bath  alone,  and  was  back  again 
before  Mirmah  had  risen  from  her  bed.  Day  after  day  they 
were  seen  together  sauntering  through  the  graveled,  grass- 
lined  walks,  among  the  grounds  of  the  Asylum,  or  bounding 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  private  residence  of  the  doctor, 
where,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  Mirmah  had  long  since 
become  the  established  guest  of  the  family.  Their  conver- 
sations, though  a  little  one-sided,  perhaps,  were  not  wholly 
unreciprocal.  If  the  child  particularly  desired  to  elucidate  a 
point  in  her  own  mind,  her  favorite  method  was  to  set  Tan- 
talus before  her,  and  harangue  him.  Of  course,  the  dog  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  sit  and  look  wise,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  her  interrogatories  were  answered  by  whines  and 
sniffs,  and  such  other  demonstrations  as  evidently  meant  in- 
telligent response.     How  little  soever  he  actually  compre- 


hended of  the  matter,  unintelligible  as  these  communications 
seemed  to  others,  they  were  vastly  enlightening  to  the  par- 
ties concerned,  "because,  you  see,"  Mirmah  declared  with 
great  fervor,  "  he  never  misunderstands  me — he  knows  some 
and  believes  the  rest,  and  he  learns  a  little  more  every  day 
of  that  which  is  true." 

But  the  days  of  play  soon  ceased,  and  in  their  place  came 
hours  of  suffering  and  doubt,  and  Mirmah  languished  in  her 
room.  The  doctor's  wife,  a  humane  woman,  showed  the 
child  many  little  attentions.  She  overlooked  her  wardrobe, 
seasoned  her  broths,  and  sent  jellies  and  chosen  fruit  with 
motherly  care ;  but  household  duties  demanded  her  atten- 
tion, and  so  Mirmah  was  left  alone.  Not  alone,  for  Tanta- 
lus was  admitted  to  her  chamber,  and  for  hours  together  the 
faithful  creature  would  lie  before  the  bed  with  his  paws  upon 
the  rug,  and,  resting  his  head  upon  them,  doze  and  watch  his 
young  mistress  alternately.  But  every  hour  the  fingers  grew 
more  waxen,  the  hectic  light  burned  more  fiercely  as  the  day 
waned,  and  finally  the  little  patient  refused  to  lie  down  even 
to  sleep,  but  sat,  supported  by  pillows,  in  her  chair,  "  wait- 
ing!" Waiting  for  what  ?  Why,  for  the  angels.  Whether 
they  come  clad  in  the  olden  clodden  trammels  of  earth,  as 
mortals,  or  in  garments  fibered  with  unfamiliar  textures,  and 
hued  with  rare  and  strange  glories,  still  mercy  and  love  abide 
in  the  spirit  alike,  and  will  finally  come.  Yet  many  a  child 
of  earth  besides  this  little  one  waits  through  a  long  life  of 
dark  years  for  the  coming  of  their  better  or  beloved  angels. 

It  was  late  one  afternoon  in  February,  the  loveliest  of  all 
the  months  in  California.  The  day  had  been  one  of  enchant- 
ing, voluptuous  splendor,  and  as  the  sun  throbbed  rather 
than  sank  down  the  western  sky,  it  showered  its  shining 
dust  over  the  valley,  gilding  uncomeliness  and  squalor  even 
with  a  touch  of  glory. 

The  bay  window  where  Mirmah  was  sitting  was  attired 
in  the  same  golden  sheen,  and  the  oriole,  which  the  doctor 
had  bought  for  her  a  day  o^two  since,  twittted  his  most  ex- 
travagant notes  from  his  highest  perch. 

The  little  invalid  lay  back  in  her  easy-chair,  with  closed 
eyes  and  clasped  fingers,  while  the  painted  light  played  over 
her  quiet  features,  and  the  sun  sunk  lower.  The  doctor's 
wife  came  and  stood  by  the  chair  with  a  great,  solemn  hush 
at  her  heart. 

"  Please,"  and  the  eyes  unclosed  languidly. 

"Yes,  dear  Mirmah,"  and  she  touched  the  smooth  brow 
with  her  lips. 

"  Turn  me  toward  the  sunset — there  !  " 

The  gorgeous  conflagration  burned  on  with  unabated  dis- 
play, as  if  all  the  embers  in  the  realm  were  lit  at  once. 

The  doctor  came  in  gently,  and  sat  upon  a  stool  at  Mir- 
mah's feet,  holding  her  wrists  softly,  his  fine  head  surrounded 
by  the  same  halo. 

"  I'm  going  now,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  it — for  you 
will  not  think  me  queer." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  Mirmah,  can  you  see  me?"  was  the  very  natural  question 
of  the  doctor. 

"  I  might,  but  my  sight  seems  drawn  away.  There  are  vis- 
ions of  such  untold  loveliness  gliding  between  ;  "  and  the  old 
vacant  look  came  back  to  the  eyes.  "  But  this  is  not  dying. 
I  am  floating  away  from  the  poor  little  body.-  Can  you  not 
see  me?"  and  the  lips  broke  loose  from  their  prison  of  pain, 
and  the  whole  face  relaxed  into  a  smile  of  indescribable 
sweetness. 

"  No,  dear  child,  I  cannot  see  ;  my  eyes  are  too  earthly 
for  that." 

"  Neither  are  you  able  to  see  them — " 

Hark  !  A  wail  like  that  of  a  bereaved  mother  for  her 
young  broke  the  stillness  of  the  death  chamber,  and  sent  a 
shiver  through  the  veins  of  the  watchers. 

It  was  Tantalus,  lying  down  upon  the  ground,  with  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  open  window. 

"He  sees  them,"  said  the  dying  child. 

The  doctor  gave  a  quick  glance  at  the^  calm  face  of  his 
wife,  but  neither  spoke. 

"_I  shall  know  myself  at  last.  There  is  no  mystery  there'; 
I  know  that,  because  everything  looks  so  plain  to  me,  though 
there  is  no  language." 

A  long  pause  in  respiration,  a  spasmodic  struggle  for 
breath,  and  the  child  said  while  the  doctor  gently  raised  her 
head: 

"  Let  me  once  more  hear  your  voices." 

Both  began  together  as  with  one  thought,  but  tears  choked 
the  manly  utterance,  while  the  woman  went  on  in  a  clear 
voice,  which  echoed  with  strange  distinctness. 

"  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  shall  fear  no  evil ;  for  Thou  art  with  me ;  Thy  rod 
and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me." 

The  voice  grew  still.  The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  hills, 
the  oriole's  voice  was  hushed  at  the  window,  and  the  pure 
spirit  of  Mirmah,  the  Waif  of  Stockton  Asylum,  had  escaped 
from  its  casement  of  clay,  and  was  already  entering  upon 
fields  ever  fresh  and  grass  for  ever  green. 


A  PRINTER'S    ESSAY. 


To  Miss  Catherine  J ,  of  U  T  K, 


An  S  A  now  I  mean  to  write 

2  U,  sweet  K  T  J, 
The  girl  without  a  ||, 

The  belle  of  U  T  K. 

I  i  der  if  you  got  the  i 

I  wrote  2  U  B  4 
I  sailed  in  the  R  K  D  A. 

And  sent  by  L  N  Moore. 

My  M  T  head  will  scarce  conceive 

i  calm  IDA  bright; 
But,  8  T  miles  from  you,  I  must 

M  *-*-*  this  chance  to  write. 

&,   ist,  should  N  E  N  V  U, 

B  E  Z,  mind  it  not ; 
If  any  friendship  show,  B  sure 

They  shall  not  B  4  got. 

But  friends  and  foes  alike  D  K, 
And  you  may  plainly  C 

In  every  funeral  R  A 
Our  uncle's  LEG. 

From  virtue  never  D  V  8 ; 
Her  influence  3  9 


Alike  induces  10  derness 
Or  40  tude  D  vine. 

&  if  you  can  not  cut  a  — 

Or  cause  an  ! , 
I  hope  U'll  put  a  . 


R  U  4  an  X  ation  2 

My  cousin,  heart  and  itST? 

He  offers  in  a  If 
A  §  broa*  of  land. 

He  says  he  love  U  2  X  S, 

E'er  virtuous  and  Vs; 
InXLNCUXL 

All  others  in  his  I's. 

This  S  A,  until  U  I  C, 

I  pray  U  2  X  Q's, 
And  not  to  burn  in  F  I  G 

My  quaint  and  wayward  muse. 

Now,  fare  U  well,  dear  K  T  J, 
I  trust  that  vou  are  true. 

When  this  U  C  ll  ei  can  V  sav 
An  S  A  1  O  U 
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Every  man  who  thinks,  or  tries  to  think,  is  ransacking  his 
mind  for  a  solution  of  this  labor  problem.  It  seems  so 
strange  and  so  anomalous  that  California,  the  land  of  unoc- 
cupied acres,  the  land  of  undeveloped  resources,  the  land  of 
spontaneous  fruits,  the  land  of  broad  pastures  and  abound- 
ing flocks,  of  forests,  mines,  and  vineyards,  and  the  rich  and 
fruitful  land  of  genial  climate — the  "  poor  man's  country," 
where  there  are  no  rigorous  winters,  where  coal  and  blan- 
kets are  not  indispensable  to  life — should  be  the  first  to 
have  an  insurrection  of  labor,  the  first  place  in  all  the  nation 
where  dissatisfied  poverty  raises  revolt  against  its  destiny  of 
toil.  We,  too,  have  tried  to  guess  this  riddle,  and  if  we  could 
only  use  one  word  to  embrace  the  answer,  it  would  be 
"Climate."  Bob  lngersoll,  Esq.;  was  very  nearly  right,  in 
our  opinion,  when  he  declared  that  a  vigorous  moral  and 
industrious  people  could  exist  only  in  the  zigzag  zone,  be- 
tween the  belt  of  luxurious  warmth  and  that  of  insufferable 
cold.  California  is  100  delightful.  Life  is  too  easy.  Fruits 
and  meats  and  vegetables  are  too  abundant.  The  struggle 
and  toil  that  makes  men  strong  and  bold,  resolute  and  pa- 
tient, is  not  demanded.  The  tramp  may  sleep  beside  the 
hay-stack  and  dine  upon  watermelons.  The  city  lazaroni 
may  bunk  beneath  the  wharf  and  live  upon  the  restaurant 
swill-barrel  or  market  sweepings.  Idlers  and  vagrants  only 
need  look  forward  for  the  day.  There  is  no  stern  cold  win- 
ter with  its  icy  blasts  to  punish  a  summer's  vagabondage. 
Of  all  the  idle  tramps  who  turned  out  with  Kearney  upon  his 
last  parade,  of  all  the  greasy  palms  that  upturn  themselves 
to  the  sun  from  the  sand-lot,  there  is  not  a  pair  that  might 
not  earn  an  honest  living  if  directed  by  sense — that  kind  of 
sense  that  leads  to  industry,  economy,  and  patient  holding 
fast  to  an  honest  purpose.  There  is  not  a  sober,  industrious 
working-man  in  all  California  that  can  not  find  land  and 
make  himself  a  home  if  he  will.  Life  in  the  city  is  so  easy 
and  so  attractive,  that  certain  men  prefer  to  stay  here  and 
exist  rather  than  to  go  into  the  country  and  live.  The  old 
spirit  of  our  fathers  that  sent  them,  ax  in  hand,  as  pioneers 
to  a  Western  forest  to  make  themselves  farms  and  homes, 
has  died  out ;  that  early  spirit  of  adventure  that  in  our  boy- 
hood's day  sent  young  men  to  sea  and  to  the  West,  that 
nerved  them  to  hard  work,  is  lost.  The  war  demoralized 
thousands,  and  thousands  have  found  their  way  to  Califor- 
nia, and  from  veteran  soldiers  some  have  become  veteran 
bummers.  Stock  gambling  has  demoralized  many,  and 
having  lost  their  accumulations  in  margins  at  the  stock 
board,  they  have  enlisted  for  life  as  gamblers  and  soldiers  of 
fortune.  Whisky  has  demoralized  many,  crime  has  its  vota- 
ries, and  all  together  having  accumulated  in  San  Francisco, 
they  form  a  solid  and  compact  organization.  Largely  com- 
posed of  foreigners,  and  mostly  ignorant,  they  find  con- 
genial leaders  in  ignorant  and  vicious  aliens.  This  mob  of 
discontents  is  mostly  Irish.  It  is  from  the  Irish  that  a  very- 
large  percentage  of  our  criminals  and  vagabonds  comes. 
This  labor  agitation  has  now  very  nearly  resolved  itself  into 
an  Irish  riot.  Nearly  all  the  mobs  and  riots  in  the  United 
States  have  been  Irish.  The  Irish  afford  us  our  worst  po- 
litical element.  The  Democratic  party  is  composed  mostly 
of  Irish,  and  without  them  there  would  be  no  Democratic 
party.  The  Irish  contribute  more  than  their  fair  proportion 
to  prisons,  jails,  and  pauper-houses.  A  majority  of  our 
tramps  are  Irish.  .Most  of  Kearney's  followers  are  Irish, 
and  nearly  all  are  foreigners.  Not  five  per  cent,  of  his  last 
parade  were  American-bom. 


If  we  could  have  our  way  we  would  form  a  Native  Ameri- 
can political  party,  to  cooperate  with  which  we  would  invite 
all  intelligent,  respectable,  tax-paying  foreign-born  citizens. 
Nothing  is  further  from  our  desire  than  to  exclude  the 
foreign-born  from  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  our  laws  and 
all  the  protection  of  our  government ;  but  we  chafe  under 
the  insolence  and  audacity  of  foreigners  who  come  here  to 
direct  the  policy  of  our  government,  and  precipitate  them- 
selves into  the  control  of  our  political  affairs.  This  feeling 
extends  to  Germans,  who  are  especially  insolent  in  their  en- 
deavor to  direct  educational  matters ;  to  Catholics,  when  we 
see  their  priests  log-rolling  in  the  lobby  of  our  Legislature ; 
to  Jews,  who  are  thrusting  themselves  into  small  offices  in 
order  that  Jerusalem  may  be  conciliated  upon  election  day. 
But  of  all  office-seeking,  officious,  party-meddling  political 
mendicants,  the  Irish  are  the  very  worst.  Politics  seems  to 
be  a  natural  pursuit  to  an  Irishman.  He  takes  to  it  as  a 
duck  does  to  water.  Only  think  of  it — five  Murphys  in  the 
Legislature  !  and  out  of  ten  Senators  from  San  Francisco, 
six  Irishmen,  one  Englishman,  one  Kentuckian,  and  two 
Americans.  Irish  in  the  State,  city,  and  township  offices. 
Irish  on  the  police,  Irish  everywhere;  in  fact,  there  is  only 
one  office  in  America  that  the  Irish  do  not  aspire  to.  This 
is  the  more  insupportable  when  we  bring  to  mind  the  fact 
that  so  many  agitators,  criminals,  and  paupers  are  from  the 
same  family.  When  we  write  in  this  direction  we  know  we 
offend  some  narrow-minded  foreigners.  The  embarrass- 
ment is  in  the  fact  that  there  is  in  every  class — German, 
Irish,  Catholic,  and  Jew — so  many  exceptions,  so  many  ex- 
cellent citizens  and  gentlemen  who  have  honorably  filled 
honorable  positions ;  but  they  must  consider  themselves  ex- 
cepted from  denunciations  that  only  apply  to  the  meaner  class. 
For  example  :  An  intelligent  gentleman  of  Polish  birth 
came  into  our  editorial  room  this  week  and  said :  "  I  am 
Poland  born,  and  am  a  Jew.  I  think  your  article  upon  Louis 
Kaplan  is  just,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  but  I  think  it 
cruelly  unfair  to  me  and  my  countrymen,  who  are  not  poli- 
ticians, and  who  deprecate  the  fact  that  certain  Polish 
Jews  deal  in  small  politics.  We  believe  in  the  broad  doc- 
trine that  Americans  should  rule  America,  and  it  is  neither 
fair  nor  generous  that  you  should  indiscriminately  attack 
us."  And  to  this  indictment  we  plead  "  not  guilty  of  any 
criminal  intent."  The  ARGONAUT  does  not  intend  to  assail 
any  one  because  of  birth  or  religion,  but  if  Polish  Jews  allow 
their  countrymen  to  say,  "  I  must  have  an  office  in  order  that 
my  countryman  and  co-religionists  may  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket ; "  if  Germans  say,  "  I  am  a  German,  and  politicians 
must  play  the  '  Wacht  am  Rhein,'  that  we  may  dance  to 
the  party  music ;  "  or  an  Irishman,  to  demand  "  Lannigan's 
Ball"  for  a  national  anthem — we  answer  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  concede  their  demands.  We  recognize  among 
our  best  citizens  the  Jews.  There  is  that  in  their  history  of 
which  they  may  be  justly  proud.  They  are  in  intelligence, 
morals,  and  adventurous  industry  to  be  greatly  commended. 
They  are,  as  rule,  among  our  best  citizens ;  they  never 
riot ;  they  never  strike  ;  they  take  care  of  their  poor ;  they 
have  not  their  percentage  of  criminals,  tramps,  or  paupers. 
In  their  religion  they  do  not  proselyte;  they  are  quiet,  law- 
abiding,  sensible  people,  and  we  esteem  them  for  all  they  are 
worth ;  and  we  would  not  willingly  injure  their  sensibilities, 
or  wound  their  feelings.  But  we  now  say  to  them,  once  for 
all,  and  to  non-political  and  to  non-partisan  foreigners  of  all 
nationalties,  that  in  our  animadversions  upon  the  meddle- 
some alien,  who  plays  his  church  and  his  nation  as  pawns  in 
the  game  of  party,  and  threatens  the  vote  of  his  country- 
men and  co-religionists  to  control  the  politics  of  our  Stale 
or  city,  we  do  not  embrace  them.  Our  party  embraces  all 
the  intelligent,  the  property-owners,  the  patriots,  and  well- 
wishers  of  good  and  economical  administration  of  govern- 
ment, of  whatever  land  they  may  be,  and  of  whatever  re- 
ligion they  may  profess.  We  demand  that  their  national 
and  religious  prejudices  shall  not  be  dragged  into  politics. 
Just  so  long  as  in  caucus,  in  party  convention,  about  the  Leg- 
islature, and  at  the  polls,  we  hear  of  the  Jewish,  the  Ger- 
man, the  Irish,  the  Catholic  vote,  just  so  long  will  we  claim 
the  privilege  of  denouncing  it  as  un-American,  impolitic,  un- 
wise, dangerous,  and  indecent. 

Mr.  Kearney  has  finally  defined  his  policy,  and  we  for  the 
first  time  observe  method  in  his  madness.  No  violence,  no 
outrage  to  the  law,  no  hemp,  no  shot-guns,  no  hanging  of 
Bones,  no  conflagration  of  Moscow — all  has  been  heretofore 
words  signifying  nothing — wind  coming  from  nowhere.  Now 
he  has  defined  his  political  policy,  and  it  is  to  acquire  at  the 
ballot-box  control  of  the  State  government,  elect  all  the  of- 
ficers of  the  State,  and  of  the  municipalities,  and  then  appro- 
priate $2,000,000  to  charter  ships  to  be  loaded  with  Chinese 
for  compulsory  emigration.  This,  then,  is  the  doctrine  that 
"the  Chinese  must  go  "  reduced  to  practical  enforcement. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  the  issue  defined,  and  to  know  that  it  is  to 
be  brought  about  by  peaceable  measures.  There  are  some 
slight  difficulties  to  be  overcome  :  First,  to  so  strengthen 
Kearneyism  that  it  can  carry  the  State,  and  then  to  send  off 
the  Chinese  by  declaring  war  against  the  general  govern- 
ment. We  commend  the  consideration  of  this  question  to 
tax-payers,  to  fanners,  manufacturers,  and  householders.  A 
communistic  State  government  at  war  with  the  L'nited  States. 


RIGHTS  OF  THE  RICH  AS  AGAINST  THE  POOR. 


A  Defense  of  Existing  Institutions. 


Last  week  I  presented  the  indictment  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich.  This  week  I  propose  to  set  forth  the  rights  of  the 
rich  as  against  the  poor.  The  Communistic  advocates  of 
the  poor,  as  we  saw  last  week,  make  their  chief  complaint 
against  society  for  not  being  organized  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis,  while  the  so-called  "poor  laboring  men,"  or  "agita- 
tors," direct  their  complaints  against  certain  classes  of  the 
rich  termed  "monopolists,"  whom,  they  claim,  have  ob- 
tained more  than  their  share  of  the  wealth  by  unfair  means. 
The  complaints  of  both  these  aggrieved  classes  are  based 
upon  certain  alleged  wrongs  suffered  by  the  poor  by  reason 
of  undue  advantages  possessed  by  the  rich.  Now,  it  may 
seem  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  present  a  defense  of  the 
right  of  property,  and  it  is  almost  offering  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut  to  attempt  a  re- 
view of  the  principles  underlying  existing  institutions,  and 
yet,  at  intervals,  all  along  down  the  history  of  the  world,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  reopen  and  discuss  questions 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  settled  forever.  History 
is  ever  repeating  itself.  New  generations  are  constantly 
rising  up,  who,  finding  things  apparently  "  out  of  joint," 
set  to  work  to  right  them,  sometimes  without  any  intelligent 
conception  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded. 
Of  such  a  character  are  those  whose  grievances  we  have  set 
forth,  who  arraign  society  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  founded 
upon  "  unlimited  selfishness  and  greed  of  gain"  charging  that 
"the  mild,  the  weak,  the  gentle,  and  the  sympathetic  are 
jostled  aside  in  the  race  of  life ;  and  the  bold,  the  hardy, 
the  unscrupulous,  and  the  greedy  rush  in  and  acquire  the 
wealth." 

(1)  Is  society  based  upon  and  does  it  permit  unlimited 
selfishness  and  greed  of  gain  ?  The  basis  of  organized 
society  is  in  human  nature.  Human  nature  is  more  or  less 
selfish.  Selfishness  is  that  faculty  which  leads  to  self- 
protection.  Self-protection  led  to  the  organization  of  soci- 
ety. Human  beings  were  drawn  together,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  weak,  nor  for  any  noble  and  sympathetic  purpose,  but 
solely  and  simply  for  self-protection.  Society  is,  therefore, 
not  a  charitable  institution.  It  was  not  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  alms.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
necessity,  more  or  less  felt  and  realized,  of  mutual  protec- 
tion. Nor  is  selfishness  an  unmitigated  evil.  It  forms  the 
basis  of  a  large  number  of  our  so-called  virtues.  Selfishness 
is  the  basis  of  sympathy  as  well  as  of  love.  It  is  by  realiz- 
ing how  we  ourselves  would  feel  under  certain  circumstances 
of  pain  and  suffering  that  we  instinctively  feel  impelled  to 
help  our  neighbor  who  suffers.  It  is  by  telling  us  that 
"  Jesus  first  loved  us"  that  our  Christian  brethren  incite  us 
to  love  Him.  It  is  by  recurring  to  ourselves  and  our  own 
selfish  wants  that  we  are  able  to  judge  of  what  others  have 
a  right  to  expect  of  us,  and  hence  selfishness  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  sense  of  justice.  The  "golden  rule"  is  based 
upon  an  appeal  to  our  selfishness.  "  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you."  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his 
"  Social  Statics,"  formulates  a  complete  system  of  moral 
philosophy  founded  upon  the  instincts  and  faculties  of 
human  nature — showing  that  every  motive  and  action  of 
humanity  is  based  upon  some  principle  or  faculty  implanted 
within  us,  and  not  upon  any  abstract  motive  or  extraneous 
sense  of  duty.  Everything  we  do  is  done  in  some  higher  or 
lower  sense  to  gratify  ourselves.  We  eat  our  food  not  that 
we  may  become  strong,  robust,  and  healthy,  but  because  we 
are  hungry.  We  marry,  not  to  aid  in  building  up  society  or 
to  assist  in  replenishing  the  earth,  but  because  we  love  the 
object  of  our  choice;  and  procreation  is  not  an  abstract 
duty,  but  results  as  one  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  love.  We 
become  religious,  not  to  perfect  ourselves  in  the  Christian 
graces  so  that  we  may  become  abstractly  good,  but  because 
it  gives  us  pleasure;  we  obtain  the  praises  of  God  and  men; 
we  insure  eternal  felicity  and  escape  the  torments  of  hell. 
We  work,  toil,  economize,  lie,  steal,  beg,  or  kill  for  money, 
not  simply  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  to  gratify 
an  absorbing  passion,  or  for  the  love  of  acquisition.  The 
soldier  who  rushes  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle  and  reck- 
lessly exposes  himself  to  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  is  actuated 
by  a  noble  motive — the  love  of  country,  the  hope  of  glory ; 
but  it  is  because  it  is  his  country,  and  because  he  will  be 
glorified  and  not  somebody  else.  We  can  thus  conceive  of 
no  virtue  that  is  not,  in  a  higher  or  lower  sense,  selfish. 
Society  is  organized  and  laws  enacted  with  reference  to 
these  well-established  principles  of  human  nature.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  curb  and  restrain  these  selfish  hu- 
man passions.  One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  conflict 
among  men  has  been  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
true  criterion  of  restraint  to  be  imposed  upon  selfishness. 
Every  man  has  an  inalienable  right  to  eat,  drink,  and  live, 
but  he  must  eat  his  own  and  not  his  neighbor's  food.  He 
may  drink  intoxicating  liquors  until  he  is  drunk,  but  he  must 
not  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  his  neighbors.  He  may 
live  as  long  as  life  is  granted  to  him,  but  he  must  live  peace- 
ably. Every  man  has  an  inalienable  right  to  bestow  his  af- 
fections upon  whomsoever  he  pleases,  but  he  must  not  de- 
mand a  requital  from  his  neighbor's  wife,  Every  man  may 
indulge  to  the  utmost  his' propensity  for  acquiring  weak),. 
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but  he  must  not  rob,  steal,  or  defraud.  Thus  society  im- 
poses restrictions  upon  the  selfish  at  ever)'  hand,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  not  true  that  society  is  based  upon  unlimited  self- 
ishness. If  selfishness  and  greed  of  gain  were  unlimited  the 
question  of  who  should  obtain  all  the  wealth  would  resolve 
itself  into  a  brutal  contest  between  the  strong  and  the  weak. 
But  the  strong  are  curbed  by  the  restrictions  imposed  by  so- 
ciety, and  they  dare  not  take  property  by  force,  stealth,  or 
fraud.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  the  weak,  the  mild,  and 
the  gentle,  who  could  not  succeed^m  a  hand-to-hand  combat 
with  the  strong,  are  favored  by  society  and  placed  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  strong,  the  greedy,  and  the  unscrupu- 
lous. It  is  not  true  that  society  fosters  the  greedy,  the  un- 
scrupulous, and  the  money-getting,  at  the  expense  of  the 
modest,  the  sympathetic,  and  the  fine-grained.  On  the  con- 
trary, society  constantly  favors  the  weak  by  protecting  them 
against  the  frauds,  the  tricks,  and  the  machinations  of  the 
unscrupulous.  Let  us  now  go  one  step  farther  and  see 
whether  society  is  just  to  the  poor  and  the  weak  in  the  mat- 
ter of  recognizing  theright  of  exclusive  ownership  of  prop- 
erty. 

(2)  Is  it  right  for  any  one  person  to  exercise  exclusive  do- 
minion over  property?  The  Communists  assert  that  "all 
property  is  robbery."  Locke  so  fully  exposes  the  bad  logic 
of  this  assertion  that  I  can  not  help  quoting  the  passage : 
"  If  all  property  is  robber)',  then  no  one  can  become  the 
owner  of  anything.  It  therefore  follows  that  no  man  can 
have  a  right  to  the  things  he  consumes  for  food.  If  so, 
when  do  they  begin  to  be  his? — when  he  brings  them  home? 
— when  he  eats? — or  when  he  digests?  If  no  previous  act 
can  m»ke  them  property,  neither  can  any  process  of  assimi- 
lation do  it;  not  even  their  absorption  into  the  tissues. 
Wherefore,  pursuing  the  idea,  we  arrive  at  the  singular  con 
elusion  that  as  the  whole  of  a  man's  bones,  muscles,  skin, 
etc.,  have  been  built  up  from  nutriment  not  belonging  to 
him,  a  man  has  no  property  in  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  can 
have  no  valid  title  to  himself,  and  has  as  good  a  right  to  his 
neighbor's  body  as  his  own."  If  Locke's  refutation  of  Com- 
munism is  too  narrow,  there  are  still  broader  reasons  upon 
which  to  base  a  refutation.  If  all  property  should  belong  to 
society  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  its  individual  members,  then 
each  member  should  contribute  equally  to  its  production. 
If  one  man,  by  reason  of  his  greater  strength,  reaps  three 
acres  of  grain  per  day,  while  his  fellow-workmen  reap  but 
two,  he  has  a  right  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  only  an  equal 
share  of  the  general  store.  If  one  man  works  industriously 
ten  hours  per  day,  and  produces  two  pairs  of  shoes,  while 
his  fellow-laborers  work  but  six  hours  and  produce  but  one 
pair,  he  will  justly  feel  that  society  "  is  not  organized  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis,"  If  one  man,  by  reason  of  peculiar 
talent,  invents  a  machine  that  will  perform  the  work  of  ten 
men  per  day,  he  w'ill  naturally  feel  that  he  has  earned  the 
right  to  retire  on  a  pension  and  live  in  ease  and  luxury  the 
residue  of  his  days;  and  if  his  most  reasonable  request  is 
not  granted,  who  could  blame  him  for  inciting  a  rebellion 
against  a  tyranny  which  grants  no  reward  for  talent.  If 
there  is  no  reward  for  industry,  there  will  be  no  industry ;  if 
there  is  no  industry,  there  will  be  no  property,  for  property 
is  the  result  of  industry.  Then,  again,  if  the  idle  and  disso- 
lute are  sure  of  a  provision  being  made  for  all  their  wants, 
there  is  a  premium  offered  for  idleness.  If  there  is  no  re- 
ward for  industry,  there  is  an  incentive  to  idleness,  and  a 
discount  on  industry.  Here,  then,  arises  another  conflict  be- 
tween the  industrious  and  the  idle ;  the  industrious  will  join 
the  talented  and  strong,  and  create  a  rebellion  against  so 
despotic  and  unjust  a  government.  Any  society  organized 
on  the  hypothesis  that  men  will  labor  for  an  abstract  princi- 
ple— for  the  general  good  and  without  some  specific  reward 
— is  not  founded  on  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and 
must  fail,  as  all  such  experiments  have  failed.  There  is 
something  so  inherently  just  and  equitable  in  the  proposition 
that  every  man  should  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry, 
that  few  have  ever  ventured  to  dispute  it.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  barbarism  ignores  property,  while  civilization 
recognizes  it;  law  and  order  accumulate  it,  while  anarchy 
disperses  it;  commerce  distributes  it,  while  war  destroys  it. 
It  is  therefore  associated  with  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  ad- 
vancement of  mankind. 

(3)  Are  the  existing  methods  of  acquiring  property  just 
and  equitable?  In  this  country  any  man  may  acquire  as 
much  or  as  little  property  as  he  pleases,  in  any  manner  he 
pleases,  by  discovering,  and  occupying  it  a  series  of  years,  by 
producing  or  earning  it,  purchasing  or  inheriting  it,  or  in  any 
other  way  except  by  force,  stealth,  or  fraud.  The  law  also 
gives  him  the  largest  liberty  of  disposing  of  it.  He  may,  as 
has  been  quaintly  observed,  "  endow  a  college  or  a  cat " 
with  it.  These  are  the  great  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  wealth  or  "capital "  are  founded.  If  wealth  is  obtained 
fairly,  and  not  in  violation  of  these  restrictions,  it  justly  and 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  owner ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  society 
to  protect  him  in  its  ownership.  If,  however,  it  has  been  ob- 
tained by  robber)',  burglary ,rtheft,  or  fraud,  society  is  bound 
to  see  that  it  is  restored  to  its  true  owner.  It  is  not  robbery 
or  theft,  but  fraud  that  puzzles  the  brain,  eludes  the  grasp, 
and  defeats  the  purposes  of  modem  society.  Individuals 
have  their  besetting  sins ;  so  have  nations  and  ages.  The 
besetting  sin  of  this  nation  and  of  this  age  is  fraud.     In 


former  ages  it  was  force.  We  now  obtain  by  indirect  and 
secret  methods  what  was  formerly  obtained  by  force.  Fraud 
is  the  result  of  education  planted  in  bad  soil.  We  are  edu- 
cating the  masses.  In  our  American  common  schools  are 
the  children  of  thieves,  wretches,  and  villains,  in  whose  blood 
courses  whole  centuries  of  vice.  We  sharpen  their  faculties 
by  education  to  enable  them  to  defraud  us,  to  keep  them 
from  boldly  and  openly  killing  us.  Now,  it  is  the  settled 
rule  of  the  courts  never  to  interfere  to  relieve  parties  of 
"  hard  bargains."  The  courts  will  not  make  bargains  for 
men.  They  must  make  their  own  bargains,  and  they  will 
never  be  set  aside  unless  there  is  clear  evidence  of  fraud. 
The  courts  have  purposely  refrained  from  defining  fraud, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  a  very  difficult  subject  to  deal  with.  It 
is  on  this  dim,  uncertain,  shadowy  boundary  line  between 
what  is  permitted  and  what  is  prohibited  that  frauds  are 
perpetrated.  The  law  cannot  favor  the  perpetrator  of  frauds, 
and  yet  it  expects  every  man  to  beware  and  guard  against 
them.  It  will  not  relieve  a  man  from  a  contract  entered  into 
upon  false  representations  made  by  another  as  to  facts 
equally  palpable  to  both.  It  is  upon  this  uncertain  ground 
that  the  strong,  the  sharp,  and  the  shrewd  gain  their  victo- 
ries over  the  weak.  Society  does  not  assume  to  be  perfect. 
Neither  judges  or  jurors  (especially  the  latter)  can  look  into 
the  hearts  of  men.  The  ignorant,  the  stupid,  and  the  weak 
must,  therefore,  pay  the  penalty  of  their  weakness  by  suffer- 
ing the  ills  of  poverty,  and  who  will  say  in  the  face  and  eyes 
of  all  animate  nature  that  it  is  not  just  and  proper  that  they 
should  ?  But  the  poor  say,  We  are  being  crushed  by  soulless 
monopolies.     Let  us  see : 

(5)  The  rights  and  wrongs  of  monopolies.  Monopolies 
are  usually  enjoyed  by  such  enterprises  as  defy  competition 
because  of  their  magnitude.  Single  capitalists  are  seldom 
able  or  willing  to  undertake  enterprises  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  constitute  monopolies ;  hence  the  monopolies  of  the 
United  States  are  usually  corporations,  and  are  the  growth 
of  the  present  generation.  The  franchises  and  subsidies 
granted  to  them  by  the  people  of  the  various  States,  and  by 
the  General  Government,  were  granted  in  consideration  of 
their  undertaking  great  enterprises,  such  as  the  construction 
of  railroads,  canals,  and  other  great  public  works,  which 
would  not  have  been  built  but  for  these  grants,  and  which 
would  not  have  been  undertaken  by  private  individuals. 
The  organization  of  these  corporations,  and  the  construction 
by  them  of  these  great  lines  of  railroad,  have  exercised  a 
marked  influence  on  our  civilization,  revolutionizing  many  of 
our  old  habits  and  customs,  and  introducing  untold  changes 
in  our  modem  life.  The  problems  arising  from  these 
changes,  and  the  peculiar  individuality  of  these  great  corpo- 
rations, are  all  new,  and  are  as  yet  mostly  unsolved.  No  one 
will  question  their  benefits,  and  few  will  deny  their  evils. 
Because  of  their  being  essential  monopolies  they  have,  most 
of  them,  become  princely  rich.  They  have  imposed  exorbi- 
tant charges — they  have  levied  high  rates  of  toll — they  have 
discriminated  unjustly  against  certain  cities  and  people. 
They  have  made  some  men  rich  and  others  poor,  and  have 
done  many  things  that  they  ought  not  to  have  done.  All 
these  evils  have  been  felt,  realized,  discussed,  and  are  being 
promptly  met.  Legislation  is  being  directed  to  righting  all 
these  wrongs.  The  "  Potter  Law  "  of  Wisconsin,  the  "  Ele- 
vator Law"  of  Illinois,  and  the  "Tariff  Law"  of  Iowa  were 
all  measures  tending  to  restrict  these  impositions,  and,  as 
everybody  knows,  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  regulate 
them  was  hotly  contested ;  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  settled  the  matter  by  deciding  that  the 
Legislature  may  regulate  the  charges  imposed  by  monopo- 
lies. One  of  the  great  so-called  monopolies  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  San  Francisco  Gas  Light  Company,  has  been 
subjected  to  legislative  control  within  the  past  month  by  a 
law  limiting  the  rate  per  cubic  foot  they  shall  charge  for 
illuminating  gas.  Thus  all  the  alleged  wrongs  of  the  corpo- 
ration monopolists  are  being  regulated  by  proper  legal 
methods.  The  evils  have  not  been  suffered  alone  by  the 
poor,  but  also  by  the  rich  who  are  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing. At  all  events,  there  are  immense  property  interests 
involved  in  them — vested  rights — which  the  law  is  bound  to 
protect ;  and  any  action  against  these  great  public  conven- 
iences should  be  calmly  and  well  considered.  There  is 
nothing  to  fear  when  such  men  as  J.  Stuart  Mill  or  David  A. 
Wells  discuss  fundamental  principles.  It  is  only  when  such 
fellows  as  J.  Wilkes  Booth  and  Dennis  Kearney  turn  their 
attention  to  politics  that  property-owners  feel  insecure.  So 
long  as  the  working-men  stick  closely  to  their  text,  "the 
Chinese  must  go,"  they  have  a  grievance  upon  which  they 
can  base  a  rude  but  unworthy  argument ;  but  they  have  well- 
nigh  alienated  the  respectable  portion  of  the  community 
from  their  interest  in  that  question,  and  have  effectually  neu- 
tralized the  efforts  of  all  those  who  could  aid  their  cause  at 
Washington.     Finally,  returning  to  our  subject — 

(6)  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  deprivations  and  sufferings  of 
the  poor?  The  poor,  as  we  saw  last  week,  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  viz. :  the  vicious,  the  imbecile,  and  the 
respectable  but  unfortunate. 

First — the  vicious  poor.  Among  these  are  the  tramps, 
vagrants,  thieves,  and  other  outlaws,  whose  lives  are  steeped 
in  generations  and  centuries  of  crime.  Each  succeeding 
generation  has  added  to  their  inherited  load  of  vicious  pro- 


pensities, until  they  are  born  outlaws.  Bavaria,  at  one  time, 
swarmed  with  "  tramps,"  whose  fathers,  grandfathers,  and 
great-grandfathers  were  tramps  before  them.  It  required  an 
iron  hand  to  subdue  them.  Recent  investigations  in  Massa- 
chusetts demonstrated  that  there  were  organized  bands  of 
vagrants,  thousands  in  number,  natives  of  various  countries, 
but  chiefly  Irish,  roaming  over  the  hills  and  through  the 
woods  of  Berkshire,  ostensibly  "seeking  work,"  and  yet  sys- 
tematically refusing  it  when  offered.  Italy  has  its  "  royal " 
families  of  lazsaroni  who  have  begged  from  generation  to 
generation.  A  most  remarkable  book  is  the  annals  of  the 
"Jukes"  (a  pseudonym  adopted  to  protect  worthy  mem- 
bers of  the  real  family),  a  criminal  family  of  New  York,  com- 
piled from  authentic  sources  by  Mr.  Dugdale,  a  member  of 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York.  In  this  book  the 
genealogy  of  the  family,  originally  consisting  of  six  sisters, 
is  traced  down  for  seven  generations,  through  prisons, 
almshouses,  and  brothels.  Five  of  these  original  sisters 
were  married,  three  of  them  were  harlots,  and  their  descend- 
ants, numbering  over  seven  hundred,  included  among  their 
number  thieves,  murderers,  robbers,  prostitutes,  and  outlaws 
of  every  description.  The  most  startling  disclosures  are 
made  of  the  power  of  inherited  criminal  tendencies,  and  the 
predispositions  to  crime,  even  in  the  absence  of  criminal 
environments.  Now  what  can  society  do  for  these  outlaws  ? 
To  feed  tramps  is  to  increase  the  tribe.  Charity  breeds  beg- 
gars. Sympathy  for  criminals  is  a  premium  to  crime.  The 
penny  given  to  the  beggars  in  Europe  is  a  dime  here.  The 
streets  of  our  American  cities  swarm  with  European  mendi- 
cants. We  are  offering  a  premium  to  them  by  our  munificence. 
The  European  passport  system  was  the  outgrowth  of  an  im- 
perative necessity  to  prevent  vagrancy  and  crime.  We,  too, 
shall  soon  be  forced  to  adopt  the  same  measures  to  protect 
organized  society.  Is  there  any  higher  or  better  method  ? 
Can  they  be  reformed?  Can  they  be  raised?  To  cure 
organic  diseases  by  transfusion  of  blood  is  a  modern  dis- 
covery. By  what  system  of  transfusion  can  we  put  honest 
blood  in  the  veins  of  inherited  criminals  ?  To  kill  the  chil- 
dren of  such  people  as  did  the  ancient  Spartans  might  be 
wise  and  merciful,  but  it  would  be  inhuman.  To  depend 
upon  the  gentle  influences  of  Christianity  to  reform  them  has 
proven  ineffectual.  Our  free  school  system  does  not  reach 
them.  Our  sheriffs  can  not  catch  them.  The  Japanese  are 
the  only  people  on  earth  who  have  gone  to  the  foundation  of 
the  disease  by  depriving  certain  portions  of  their  criminal 
classes  of  the  power  to  procreate. 

Second — The  imbeciles  are  neither  vagrants  nor  crimi- 
nals ;  they  are  simply  weaklings.  They  have  no  brains,  no 
power  of  thought,  no  idea  of  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it.  It 
was  found  impossible  four  thousand  years  ago  to  "  make 
bricks  without  straw."  It  remained  for  Pennsylvania,  in  its 
palmy  days  of  oil  wells,  to  produce  a  genius  to  suggest  a 
method  of  supplying  a  lack  of  brains  when  he  said  to  the 
instructor  of  his  daughter,  who  complained  that  she  had  no 
"capacity,"  "Hang  it  all,  buy  her  one;  I  will  pay  for  it." 
What  can  be  done  for  a  people  who,  if  set  upon  their  feet, 
immediately  fall  down?  or,  if  clothed,  fed,  or  pampered,  at 
once  become  charges  upon  the  community?  Shall  we  stand 
by  and  see  them  multiply  and  increase,  generation  after 
generation,  without  devising  some  method  of  lifting  them 
up?  or  shall  we  let  the  law  of  nature  have  its  cold,  undevi- 
ating  way?  Has  society  done  enough  by  simply  providing 
poor-houses  for  the  helpless,  prisons  for  the  vicious,  and 
schools  for  the  young?  Is  there  any  other  way  than  to  let 
the  strong  subsist  upon  the  weak,  limited  only  by  such  re- 
strictions as  it  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  enforce  ?  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  that 
there  is  no  other  way.  As  La  Rochefoucauld  well  says: 
"  Weakness  is  the  only  fault  which  can  not  be  cured." 

Third—  The  respectable  but  unfortunate  poor  must  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  inscription  which  shall  be  en- 
graved upon  their  tombs  :  "  Poor  but  honest."  "  Verily 
they  have  their  reward."  "  The  rich  man  can  no  more  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  a  camel  can  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle."  These  are  the  sweet  words  of  consolation 
— not  unmixed,  perhaps,  with  revenge — with  which  we  poor 
can  fall  asleep  while  nestling  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham. 

Poverty,  like  selfishness,  is  by  no  means  an  unmitigated 
evil.  There  are  far  worse  ills  than  to  be  poor.  There  are 
far  higher  pleasures  than  to  be  rich.  Welcome  the  states- 
man or  the  political  economist  who  shall  devise  a  method  of 
abolishing  both  poverty  and  wealth.  Happy  is  that  state  of 
society  where  men  are  respected  not  for  their  money  but  for 
their  worth.  If  we  must  have  an  aristocracy,  let  it  be 
founded  upon  culture,  not  on  the  mere  possession  of  coin. 

Henry  N.  Clement. 


The  rains  are  over.  The  grain  crop  will  be  large.  Activ- ' 
ity  shows  itself  in  all  branches  of  industry.  The  Kearney 
pustule  has  discharged  itself  of  idle  menace  and  empty 
threats.  The  aspiring  political  tramps  return  dust-covered, 
discouraged,  and  disgraced  from  Santa  Rosa  and  San 
Rafael,  and  shake  their  legs  once  more  in  the  sand-loi. 
Money  is  abundant  and  interest  low.  Labor  wjjl  soon  be 
plentiful,  and  we  are  confident  of  a  prosperous  and  orogrcs' 
ive  year. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


LITTLE  JOHNNY'S  MENAGER1E.-XIII, 


THE  CRACKY    DILE. 

1  got  a  lot  for  to  tel  you  a  bout  this  dandy,  cause  he  is 

long  like  a  novel.     Uncle  Ned  seen  one  in  Injy  wich  was  so 

long  it  reminded  him  of  the  road  home. 

A  other  time,  when  Uncle  Ned  was  in  a  swomp,  there  was 
a  bi^  dile  wich  come  tord  him,  tame  like  a  cow.  1  ast  him 
did  he  try  to  cetch  it,  but  he  said  it  was  jest  the  other  way, 
and  wen  I  ast  him  wy  he  didcnt  he  said  he  knew  he  ot,  but 
the  fack  was  it  seemed  to  be  a  goin  his  way,  and  he  dident 
bleeve  in  com  pulsion  wen  a  feller  was  a  goin  rite  fn  the  Ion; 
run. 

Once  there  was  a  dog  seen  a  dile  sleepin,  and  the  dog  run 
up  and  bit  it  reel  hard,  and  got  away  quick  as  it  coud,  a  bout 
a  mile,  and  wen  it  lookod  back  the  dile  hadent  moved. 
Then  the  dog  it  went  back  and  took  a  other  bite,  and  the 
dile  it  roled  over  on  its  other  side  and  yond,  snd  shc-t  its 
eyes  agin,  like  savin  :  "  1  was  up  late  last  nite,  I  must  try  to 
u,rit  some  sleep  or  I  wont  be  fit  for  work  wen  the  little  niggers 
comes  out  in  the  cool  of  the  evening." 

Then  the  dog  went  and  laid  down  behind  the  dile,  and 
took  the  pint  of  the  diles  tail  tween  its  paws,  like  it  was  a 
bone,  and  chewed,  and  chewed,  and  chewed  the  pint  of  the 
diles  tail,  til  the  dile  it  begin  for  to  snore,  and  the  dog  was 
mity  near  wore  out.  So  it  got  up,  the  dog  did,  and  shuke  its 
hed  like  it  said  :  "  Poor  feller  !  yure  havin  a  tuff  time  of  it, 
but  bizness  is  bizness,  and  I  aint  got  no  more  time  for  to  stop 
and  set  up  with  you.  you  must  go  to  the  hospittle." 

There  was  a  cracky  dile  swimmin  up  a  crick,  and  it  see  a 
horse  morn  a  mile  away  onto  a  hill.  It  kanew  it  cudenthave 
the  horse,  but  it  cudent  hellup  throwin  open  its  mouth  evry 
time  it  looked,  and  wen  ever  its  mowth  was  open  the  crick 
run  in  it  and  there  wasent  any  wotter  to  swim  in.  At  last  it 
got  out  on  the  bank  and  wockt,  and  said  :  "  I  never  see  sech 
times  as  the  world  is  come  to  wen  a  feller  cant  have  a  quiet 
swim  with  out  bein  annoyed  by  upstarts  wich  ot  to  kanow 
their  place  and  keep  it." 

Jack  Brily,  wich  is  a  wicked  sailor,  him  and  me  and  Billy 

was  lookin  at  a  picter  of  a  draggen,  wich  had  wings  like  bats 

-,  and  Billy  he  said  there  wasent  any  sech  thing  lived, 

but  Jack  he  said  :  "  Avast,  there,  ship  mate,  draggens  is  the 

angels  of  the  cracky  dile  relidgion." 

Here  is  wot  Uncle  Ned  tole  to  Mister  Pitchel,  thats  the 
preecher.  One  time  there  was  a  big  dile  in  Egypt  a  sleepin 
in  the  mud,  and  there  was  a  natif  nigger,  and  the  natifs  there 
worships  diles,  same  as  we  do  preechers  wen  we  go  to  meetin. 
So  the  natif  he  got  down  onto  his  kanees  and  he  said,  the 
natif  did : 

"  O,  mity  feller,  wich  made  the  hevens,  and  the  erth,  and 
the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  evry  thing,  thy  wil  be  done !  " 

Jest  then  the  dile  it  opened  its  eyes  and  its  mowth  wide 
like  sizzers,  and  went  after  the  pious  natif,  wich  took  to  his 
heels  hard  as  evur  he  could  hook  it.  Wen  he  had  got  a 
way,  bout  a  mile,  he  met  a  other  natif,  wich  said :  "  Wy  did- 
ent you  stick  to  your  pray  and  let  the  diles  wil  be  done  ? " 
But  the  feller  wich  run  he  said  :  "  Wot  do  you  kanow  about 
theology,  you  wicked  infiddle  ?  The  pray  it  was  faith,  but 
the  skidaddle  that  was  works.1' 

But  Mister  Pitchel  he  says  evry  mans  lidgious  bleef  is 
entitle  to  respeck. 

Wen  my  sisters  yung  man  was  to  our  house  last  time  I 
said  did  he  no  any  goodn  bout  cracky  diles,  and  he  said 
there  was  2  diles  braggin  wot  they  cude  do  with  their 
mowths,  and  how  mutch  they  had  et  to  one  meaL  One  he 
said  : 

"A  little  wile  ago  a  sojer  chap  come  runnin  by  me,  wite 
like  he  was  a  frade,  and  I  opend  my  mowth,  and  he  thot  it 
was  a  toomb,  wich  it  is,  and  he  wude  hide  his  sef  in  it,  wich 
he  did." 

Then  the  other  dile  it  said  :  "  Yes,  I  kno  that  sojer ;  he  is 
a  deserter  wich  was  fritened  out  of  his  camp  by  wot  he  see 
me  do  wen  1  made  a  visit  there  this  momin.  Now  you  must 
let  him  jine  his  ridgiment." 

And  wen  that  dile  said  it  he  opend  his  mowth  rite  fore  the 
others  nose,  and  beckend  with  his  tung,  like  savin  :  "  Come 
along,  sojer;  I  feel  the  ordly  sargent  gittin  reddy  to  call  the 
role." 

Our  diles  is  called  ally  gaters,  and  one  time  there  was  a 
gater  sunnin  his  self  on  a  sand  bar  in  a  river,  and  a  nigger 
he  said  :  "  I  gess  lie  jest  swim  out  to  that  black  log  and  see 
if  I  cant  ketch  sum  fish." 

So  he  done  it,  and  was  a  settin  on  the  gater  fishin  bout  a 
our,  and  no  fish  yet.  Bime  by  the  gater  it  turned  its  head  a 
round  and  looked  at  the  nigger  and  wank  its  i  like  sayin  : 
•*  Wot  kind  of  bait  do  you  use  ?  " 

\\  en  the  nigger  he  seen  how  it  was,  he  made  a  dive  in  to 
the  woter  and  streeked  it  for  shore  so  fast  that  it  looked  like 
jest  one  long  black  nigger  all  the  way  from  the  gater  to  the 
shore,  and  the  gater  it  was  bitin  at  the  end  wich  was  van- 
mshing  in  the  water  wile  the  other  end  was  climbin  the  bank 
and  prolongin  itself  a  cross  the  country,  you  never  see  sech 
a  rappid  nigger  like  thatn! 

Then  the  gater  it  said  to  its  ownself :  "  I  gess  that  feller 
has  gon  for  to  git  a  other  kind  of  bait." 

Cracky  djles  backs  is  notches  in  em  like  a  saw,  and  wen  I 
e  Gaffer  Peters  was  that  wy  they  call  em  sawrians  he 


said  :  "  Mebby  so.  Johnny,  and  I  speck  thats  wy  the  Bible 
feller  was  named  Esaw,  cos  the  kanuckles  on  the  bone  of  his 
back  shode  thru  his  coat."  And  now  lie  tel  you  a  story  bout 
a  dile. 

One  time  in  Egip  there  was  a  cracky  dile  and  it  went  to  a 
dentist,  and  opend  its  mowth  reel  wide,  much  as  to  say  :  "  1 
got  the  teeth  ake,  and  you  must  pull  it  for  me  out." 

The  dentist  he  said  :  "  I  aint  got  no  time,  you  got  to  go  to 
a  other  dentist ;  "  but  the  dile  shuke  its  head  like  sayin  :  "  I 
have  been  to  a  other  one,  same  as  a  feller  has  been  to  his 
dinner,  but  he  dident  git  it  quite  out." 

So  ilie  dentist  he  stude  a  little  way  of,  and  put  his  hands 
his  kanees,  and  luked  in  the  diles  mowth,  and  said 
"  It's  a  offle  badn,  it  must  be  pulld  on  a  empty  stummick,  or 
else  wen  you  struggle  yule  bust." 

The  dile  cocked  up  its  nose  much  as  to  say :  "  I  wont 
struggle  if  you  wont,"  but  the  dentist  he  said :  "  You  got  to 
take  a  mettick  or  I  wont  pull  it."  So  he  lade  the  mettick  on 
the  ground  and  stept  back  wile  the  dile  swallowed  it,  grum- 
bling, and  sayn  the  other  dentist  dident  make  him  take  one. 
Bimcbi  the  mettick  done  its  duty,  and  the  dentist  he  looked, 
and  there  was  some  bones,  and  some  buttons,  and  a  pair  of 
boots,  and  a  forcip  for  to  pull  teeths  with.  Wen  the  dentist 
see  the  forcip  he  said :  "  My  good  feller,  I  dont  kanow 
wy  you  bring  yur  tooth  to  me  to  pull  wen  you  carry  your  own 
forcip." 

But  the  dile,  it  knew  wel  enuf. 

THE   DREAD  AND   BUTTER    FLY. 

Once  me  and  Uncle  Xed  and  Missy,  thats  my  sister,  was 
into  the  garden,  and  there  was  a  bread  and  butter  fly,  and 
Missy  she  said:  "  Wy  are  thay  like  girls?"  meaning  thay 
likes  flowers,  or  is  pretty,  or  some  sech  rot. 

Uncle  Ned  he  spoke  up  and  said :  "  Cos  its  jolly  good  fun 
for  to  chase  em,  but  it  spiles  em  to  ketch  em."  And  Missy 
said  she  had  got  to  button  her  boot. 

Bread  and  butter  flies  is  first  tad  poles,  and  then  crissiliss, 
wich  is  a  shell  with  a  jug  handel  on  one  side.  Biship  Butler 
he  says  in  his  book  that  the  bread  and  butter  fly  a  bustin  out 
of  its  crissiliss  proves  that  men  and  wimmins  has  got  im- 
mortle  soles,  but  my  father  he  says :  "  Wot  is  proved  by 
their  dyin  jest  after  ?  " 

FIRE  FLIES. 

I  read  in  a  book  that  a  man  wich  hadent  any  gas,  nor  any 
lamp,  nor  any  candle,  he  cot  some  fire  flies  and  put  em  in  a 
bottle,  and  corked  em  up  tite,  and  they  giv  so  much  lite  he 
cude  see  to  write  by  it.  Uncle  Ned  he  says  he  bets  that 
man  was  writin  a  bout  prison  reform,  or  in  favor  of  settin  the 
niggers  fre,  or  maybe  jest  libberty  in  the  abstrack. 

Fire  flies  aint  fire  all  over,  only  jest  their  tails,  but  it  aint 
so  with  Missis  Doppy,  wich  has  got  a  red  hed.  Mister  Pit- 
chel, thats  the  preecher,  he  says  they  Oh  bay  the  scripter, 
wich  says  to  let  yure  lite  shine,  but  some  folks  wen  thay  are 
tole  to  let  their  lite  shine  only  turn  on  their  gas  and  leave  it 
escapen. 

Two  men  wich  had  ben  in  a  lection  fite  was  goin  home 
thru  a  field  one  nite,  and  one  said  to  the  other :  "  Let  me 
lean  on  you,  my  boy,  and  wot  ever  happens  dont  you  desert 
a  ole  frend." 

Wen  thay  had  gone  a  mile  or  2  that  way,  the  other  he 
said :  "Dont you  feel  any  better  now ? " 

And  the  man  wich  was  a  staggerin  he  said :  "  No  not  much, 
Ime  a  frade  I  shal  drop.  It  must  have  been  a  offle  bio,  not 
any  pain  to  speak  of,  but  I  see  stars  til  this  minnit." 

Then  the  other  he  knew  how  it  was,  cos  it  was  the  fire 
flies,  wich  was  thick,  and  he  thot  to  hisself :  "  One  wise  man 
cant  make  a  other  man  wise,  but  one  fool  can  make  a  fool 
of  a  other  man." 

Next  week  He  tel  you  how  the  brass  tail  pottpvottymus 
throde  a  dubble  summer  salt  over  the  screw  nose  johnjam- 
boree. 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD  FAVORITES. 


PONY  GLASSES  OF  FRENCH  BRANDY. 


Jeune  diable,  vieux  saint;  jeune  saint,  vieux  diable. — Pro- 
verbe. 

Dans  la  jeunesse,  e'est  par  les  sens  que  Ton  arrive  au 
cceur;  dans  1'a.ge  mur,  e'est  par  le  cceur  que  Ton  arrive  aux 
sens. — R.  de  la  Bretonne. 

Les  femmes  savent  toujours  mieux  aimer  quand  elles  com- 
mencent  a  ctre  moins  aimables. 

Ilyabeaucoup  de  femmes  qui  seraient  trcs-aimables  si 
elles  pouvaient  oublier  un  peu  qu'elles  sont — Marivaux. 

Pour  etre  aime"s,  soyez  toujours  aimables.  "Ut  ameris, 
amibilis  esto." — OvitU. 

II  y  a  plus  de  gens  qui  veulent  etre  aime's  que  de  gens  qui 
veulent  aimer  eux-memes. — Champfort. 

L'ne  femme  n'a  jamais  que  lage  qu'elle  parait  avoir. 

Ce  que  femme  veut,  Dieu  le  veut. — Proverbe, 

Uamitie"  d*un  homme  est  souvent  un  appui,  Tamitie  dune 
femme  est  toujours  une  consolation. 

L'amour  decroit  quand  il  cesse  de  croitre. — Chateaubriand. 

La  pricrc  de  Lahire — Dieu  !  Fais  pour  Lahire  ce  que  tu 
voudrais  que  Lahire  fit  pour  toi,  si  tu  e*tais  Lahire  et  que 
Lahire  fut  Dieu. 

La  mere   est   ici — bas  le  seul  Dieu  sans  athe"e. — E.  Le- 


Yingt  anndes  de  vie  sont  pour  nous  une  bien  seVere  lecon. 
—M?ne.  de  Stdel. 

L'ne  charmante  jeune  dame  e"crivant  a.  Monsieur  de  X  .  .  . 
terminait  sa  lettre  en  lui  envoyant  un  baiser.     II  repondit : 
Vous  m'envoyez  siir  le  papier 

L'n  baiser  qui  bien  peu  me  touche, 
Baiser  qui  vient  par  le  courrier 

Pourrait-il  chatouiller  ma  bouche  ? 
Yotre  chimurique  faveur 

Me  laisse  froid  comme  du  marbre, 
Car  ce  fruit  n"a  point  de  saveur 

Quand  il  n'est  pas  cueilli  sur  I'arbre. 


Women  are  all  alike.  "When  they're  maids  they're  mild  as 
milk ;  once  make  'em  wives,  and  they'll  lean  their  backs 
against  their  marriage  certificates  and  defy  you. 


MA    PAUVRE   PETITE. 


The  lumps  glow  within,  the  storm  raves  without; 

I  sit  ;it  mine  ease  in  llie  softened  light, 
And  Ihillk  of  Lienevr.i.     She  seemed  so  devout, 
I   wonder  if  ever  the  shade  of  a  doubt 

Crossed  the  mind  of  her  lord  ere  that  night. 

I  look  at  the  bubbles  that  dance  and  swim 

On  the  amber  vwnfip  like  an  elfin  band, 
And    I  dream  of  the  past,  while  my  eyes  grow  dim, 
As   I  carelessly  kiv-;  with  my  lips  the  rim 

Of  Ihe  antique  glass  in  my  hand. 

A  rustle  of  garments,  a  step  in  the  hall. 

And  my  princess  comes  in  her  queenlv  grace ; 

The  grim  Rembrandt  smiles  in  his  frame  on  the  wall, 

\\  hen  those  fairy  feel  on  the  carpet  fall, 
As  she  takes  by  my  side  her  place. 

I  am  dreaming,  perchance,  yet  1  know  she  is  there  ; 

On  my  forehead  I  feel  for  a  moment  her  kiss; 
A  subtle  something  is  in  the  air, 
An  olive  face  will)  its  dark  brown  hair  — 

But  'tis  folly  to  speak  of  all  this. 

She  chats  in  her  charming  womanly  way, 
And  I  listen,  or  seem  to  listen,  the  while; 

Somehow  vaguely  at  length  I  hear  her  say, 
"A  bit  of  romance,  or  the  plot  of  a  play, 

If  only  one  blithe,  bonny  bird  to  beguile." 

A  story  you  ask  for;   well,  so  let  it  be; 

Let  me  think — twenty  years  have  gone  by  to  a  day. 
How  swiftly  the  summers  have  flown  since  wc. 
Two  lads,  in  that  quaint  old  town  by  the  sea, 

Idled  and  trifled  the  summer  away. 

We  were  scarcely  nineteen — how  the  holidays  flew  ! 

Two  naval  cadets,  off  duty,  on  shore; 
We  did,  I  suppose,  just  as  most  middies  do, 
Squandered  our  pay  in  a  mad  lark  or  two. 

Then  starved  for  a  month  to  make  up  the  score. 

Tom  was  my  hero — I  thought  him  divine; 

He's  an  admiral  now — won  his  stars  at  Mobile; 
The  veriest  old  sea-dog,  they  say,  in  the  line — 
Washes  his  face  every  morning  in  brine. 

And  swears  that  hell  have  on  his  coffin  a  keel. 

We  lodged  in  an  attic  just  off  from  the  park — 
In  a  mocking  mood  we  called  it  a  den; 

If  I  rightly  remember  the  square  is  St.   Mark, 

Houses  on  either  side  dingy  and  dark ; 

We  would  smile  at  it  now — it  suited  us  then. 

For  a  neighbor  we  had — it  is  strange,  I  declare, 

I  can  see  him  now  in  his  singular  guise — 
A  French  emigre,  with  his  silver  hair, 
And  his  broken  speech,  and  port  militaire. 
And  his  wan  Utile  girl  with  her  hungry  eyes. 

Once  or  twice  only  we  met  on  the  street ; 

Ail  further  advances  seemed  somehow  in  vain. 
But  morning  and  night  we  heard  him  repeat, 
"  .1/(7  pauvrc  petite,   ma  pauvrc  petite," 

Till  our  own  hearts  caught  up  ihe  refrain. 

Said  Tom,  in  his  old,  impetuous  way, 
"Let's  give  them  a  sail  in  the  yacht,  my  boy. 
For  the  wind  is  a  trifle  fresh  to-day. 
And  who  knows,  poor  things,  but  a  laste  of  salt  spray 
Might  change  all  their  sorrow  to  joy." 

In  less  than  an  hour,  with  eight  or  ten  more, 

We  had  them  on  board  our  staunch  little  craft ; 
The  sails  were  all  set,  we  were  standing  off  shore, 
While  the  spray  from  the  white-caps  was  flying  before, 
And  the  wind  followed  hard  abaft. 

Just  how  it  all  happened,  we  never  could  tell ; 

The  child  leaned  on  the  rail  by  her  grandpapa's  side; 
Our  weather- bow  must  have  been  caught  by  the  swell, 
For  there  came  a  lurch,  and  a  cry,  and  she  fell  — 

And  something  white  floated  off  on  the  tide. 

Tom  held  the  helm ;  in  an  instant  he  swung 
And  brought  her  to  in  the  eye  of  the  gale; 

Two  men  were  over,  one  old  and  one  young. 
But  young  arms  are  lusty,  not  likely  to  fail  — 
And  how  does  my  blithe,  bonny  bird  like  the  tale? 

What  !     You  wish  to  hear  more  of  the  old  emigre? 

Not  satisfied  yet? — it  seems  incomplete? 
Well,  look  in  my  eyes.     Don't  you  see,  dure  am/'e, 
I  —  I  was  the  lad  who  leaped  into  the  sea. 

And  you — you  were  ma  pauvrc  petite. 

L.   H.   Foote. 


Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  (states  the  London  Publishers'  Circu- 
lar, which  speaks  by  authority)  is  engaged  in  writing  his  full 
account  of  his  most  important  journey  across  Africa;  and 
at  present  he  is  doing  so  with  characteristic  energy.  He 
rises  early,  works  all  day,  and  as  his  labors  during  the  day 
are  constantly  broken  in  upon  by  numerous  callers,  he 
makes  up  for  any  such  loss  of  time  by  toiling  on  frequently 
till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  Already  a  large  portion 
of  his  manuscript  is  in  the  printers  hands,  and  it  seems 
quite  certain  that  if  his  health  does  not  fail  he  will  accom- 
plish the  herculean  task  he  has  set  himself,  of  writing  in 
about  seventy  days  the  eight  hundred  pages  of  octavo  print 
which  will  form  the  two  volumes  of  his  work,  and  which 
will  doubtless  be  ready  for  publication  in  May  next.  The 
work  will  be  published  simultaneously,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
can  be  arranged,  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  in  Eng- 
land; by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  in  New  York;  in 
French  by  Messrs.  Hachette  &  Co.,  Paris ;  in  German  by 
M.  Brockhaus,  Leipsic ;  in  Danish  by  M.  Mailings,  of  Chris- 
tiana. Negotiations  are  also  pending  for  translations  into 
Swedish,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Russian  languages. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Call  directs  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  late  Pope  was  called  Pius  IX.,  and  demands  to 
know  why  the  present  Pope  is  not  Pius  X.  It  is  thus  the 
vigilant  taxpayer  unmasketh  fraud  in  high  place,  and  hath  a 
care  of  the  public  weak 


Mrs.  Yawter,  of  Rochester,  Indiana,  has  a  baby  which 
weighs  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  is  so  slender  that  a  finger- 
ring  can  be  slipped  over  its  arm  to  its  shoulder. 


We  have  more  power  than  will,  and  it  is  often  by  way  of 
excuse  to  ourselves  that  we  fancy  things  are  impossible, 


THE   ARGONAUT. 
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DIABOLICAL  PUNNING, 


The  Brokers'   April  Fool   Convention. 


As  a  choice  specimen  of  financial  wit,  we  herewith  present 
the  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Brokers  last  Monday,  to  dis- 
cuss a  bill  looking  to  some  relief  from  bad  business.  The 
report  is  made  by  one  of  the  number,  and  its  only  merit  is 
the  diabolical  and  distressing  manner  in  which  he  has  man- 
aged to  introduce  the  names  of  the  prominent  brokers  on  the 
street.  After  describing  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  he 
commences :  Preparatory  to  proceeding  to  business  an  as- 
■  sessment  was  Levy-edj  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  procur- 
ing temperance  drinks  for  the  speakers.  Every  man  in  at- 
tendance immediately  announced  his  intention  to  speak. 
Then  a  Noble  looking  Young  man  A.  Rose,  and  with  a  Sweet 
Smile-y,  called  the  meeting  to  Ord-er.  He  re-Mark-ed  that  a 
Child  in  the  rear  of  the  Hall  em-Barris-ed  him  by  waving  a 
large  Flagg  of  v-Ayres  Hughes,  and  beating  time  to  the  tune 
of  an  indigent  Singer  on  the  outside,  who  was  accompanied 
by  a  vigorous  Hot  nblower.  The  friends  of  the  boy,  however, 
insisted  that  the  speaker  should  make  no  personal  remarks, 
and  threatened  to  "  Cook  his  goose  "  unless  he  desisted.  The 
speaker  appealed  to  the  assemblage  for  protection,  and  im- 
mediately a  division  of  partisans  took  place,  an  encounter 
evi-Deut-Lee  being  ex-Peek-ted.  An  excited  individual,  who 
is  a  staunch  believer  in  preserving  the  peace  when  his  own 
person  is  endangered,  Bolt-ed  for  the  Dare  and  shouted  for 
Police.  He  Caldwell,  for  in  a  Short  time  waddled  up  our 
old  friend  Captain  AV///-zell.  His  appearance  was  the  sig- 
nal for  uproarious  applause  that  alarmed  the  dem-Zinns  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  rioters  Quay-led.  before  his  mighty 
person  as  chaff  is  Btow-n  before  the  wind.  The  A'uhl-ness 
displayed  by  the  captain  was,  considering  the  exertion  he 
had  undergone,  extraordinary.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  Ged- 
des  hat  off,  he  pointed  to-  Ward  the  door  and  vowed  to  eject 
the  next  man  who  created  a  disturbance.  An  English-ma.n, 
with  a  severe  Cole-d  in  his  head,  protested  that  "they  could 
not  h-Abbot  any  longer,'  but  he  was  greeted  with  a  silver 
brick  that  was  Handy,  thrown  so  Swift-\y  and  with  aim  so 
Truett  floored  him  on  the  spot.  His  courage  left  him  imme- 
diately, and  was  only  restored  after  he  had  partaken  of  a 
strong  Todd-y.  The  appearance  of  the  captain  at  this  time 
was  inspiring  indeed.  His  immense*  body  like  a  Colossus 
of  Rhodes  heaved  with  emotion,  his  head  was  Ailken,  and  he 
had  become  possessed  of  an  artistically  Black-eye.  To  pac- 
ify him  it  was  suggested  that  he  make  a  speech,  to  which  he 
readily  assented.  He  was  rather  Downin'  the  mouth,  but 
after  being  decorated  with  a  Moss  rose  Budd  in  either  lapel, 
exacted  from  a  neighboring  Gardiner,  he  mounted  the  Ross- 
trum,  and  announced  his  intention  to  Dyer  speak.  His  man- 
ner was  worthy  of  an  Ingalsbe.  D'Oyly  tongued  fellow  asked 
his  hearers  to  be  silent,  but  they  insisted  that  they  weren't 
McAneny  noise,  and  took  no  n-Otis  of  his  request.  Then  he 
refused  to  speak,  but  they  threatened  to  throw  him  out  the 
s-JCyie-ight,  and  he  spoke  in  context  as  follows :  "At-will  I 
came  here  this  evening  expecting  to  find  a  Selleck-t  attend- 
ance of  citizens,  who  could  properly  conduct  themselves 
while  in  my  superior  presence.  To  my  chagrin  I  find  only 
a  number  of  miserable  h-Eggers,  who  display  less  sense  than 
a  flock  of  Geisse.  They  have  rendered  their  presence  ex- 
cessively ob-A'/^'x-ious,  and  if  they  will  kindly  vote  to  me 
the  remainder  of  the  '  drinking  fund '  wherewith  to  appease 
my  sense  of  injured  dignity,  they  will  Cohn-iex  on  me  a  last- 
ing obligation."  Keene-\y  appreciating  his  egotism,  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  he  was  just  quick  enough 
to  Dodge  a  tumbler,  when,  disregarding  his  request  and  de- 
spite his  earnest  protestations,  it  was  suggested  to  throw 
him  into  a  duck  Pond.  He  was  raised  in  the  arms  of  a 
Minear  from  Lubeck  and  a  burly  Scott-chma.n,  and,  amid 
many  cheers,  escorted  to  a  trough  near  by.  Boyd  only  by  a 
Wood-en  Brackett,  he  was  Leigh-ed  tenderly  in  his  im- 
promptu Creagh-dle.  The  crowd,  imbibing  from  their 
pocket-pistols,  joined  in  one  grand  chorus,  "  for  Wezhe  are 
jolly  good  fellows,  which  nobody  can  Deane-\"  Being  a 
man  of  great  en-Dureu-ce,  it  was  not  as  severe  on  him  as 
might  have  been  thought.  His  persecutors,  De-Voy-d  of 
pity,  appear  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly.  One  of  them,  an  an- 
cient old  fellow  with  a  Baldtidge  on  his  head,  and  who 
should  have  known  better,  asked  why  he  was  like  Paul 
Jones.  After  it  had  been  Given  up  by  every  one,  he  said  : 
"  Because  he  is  a  De  Sta.  Marina?  The  crowd  couldn't 
Barret  any  longer,  and  abandoning  the  Captain  to  his  fate, 
adjourned  to  Campi:s  for  a  supper.  They  had  rather  a  Mi.r-td 
bill  of  fare.  Fry-ed  Bacon,  straw-Berry  pie,  roast  Snowballs, 
Carrier-pigeons,  several  s- Wallers  each  of  Widow  Cliquot, 
etc.  A  Daun-diiied  young  man  was  there.  Picking  up  a  Luly 
played  a  number,  of  popular  airs,  including  the  two  Oba- 
Dyers,  Wee-Willie-  Wilke,  and  Hold  the  Fort,  for  I'm  a 
Camming.  One  satirical  young  man  inquired  if  he  could 
play  on  the  horn,  and  upon  receiving  an  affirmative  answer, 
advised  him  to  play  on  a  Green-norn.  His  advice  was  im- 
mediately followed,  and  the  musician  Baird  his  Armstrong 
and  massive  and  played  upon  the  satirist  most  effectively. 
Heath-ought  his  last  day  had  come,  when  in  came  the  Fay- 
mous  Dr.  Mary  Walker.  ChevalierAy  the  revelers  put  in  a 
stay  of  proceedings,  and  proffered  Herr  many  attentions. 
One  wealthy  old  fellow  wanted  to  Marye  her  on  the  spot 
(they  alt  tried  to  s-Parker);  then  an  impudent  fellow  said 
they  should  Wheeler  off  in  a  barrow  and  Turner  over  to  the 
Police.  Another  Hart-\e%%  fellow,  probably  believing  her  to 
be  Webb-iooted,  said  to  Carter  away  and  throw  her  off  Long 
Bridge.  The  last  expression  overcame  her,  and,  bursting 
into  tears,  she  exclaimed,  "  He  Hasbrouck  my  heart."  Then 
with  a  show  of  a.s-Perry-ty,  told  him  to  "  Go  West"  adding, 
"and  Mayhew  die  young  for  your  heartless  Grimes." 
Hears  t-a.rt\mg  expressions  of  sentiment  induced  her  audi- 
tors to  slighdy  subside,  and  a  toast  was  drunk  to  "the 
brightest  Jewell  of  our  Lands."  An  enthusiastic  Kennedy- 
an  told  her  he  Love-d  her,  and  if  she  would  accept  him  he 
would  complete  her  happiness  for  life.  The  impudent 
Hussey  told  him  Healy-ed,  at  which  he  was  so  enraged  he 
told  her  she  wasn't  worthy  of  even  a  c-Heyneman.  This 
proved  too  \n-Elemming  to  her  irritable  nature,  and  she  left 
in  high  dudgeon.  Just  then  soft  strains  of  music  were  heard 
up  the  street,  and,  seeking  for  fresh  amusement,  our  friends 
marched  in  line  to  where  b-Allenbergwas  in  animated  action. 
A  Dowd-y  person  stood  near  by,  and  being  of  an  inquisitive 
nature  and  Fuller  than  a  tick,  commenced  m-Edelen  with 


the  bass-drummer,  but  received  an  astonisher  from  his 
baton.  He  retired  in  disgust,  and  all  we  could  hear  was, 
u  How- ard  you  do  strike!"  Leaving  the  musicians  pre- 
vious to  the  collection,  they  proceeded  to  have  a  quiet  game 
of  euchre.  A  dispute  arose,  however,  as  to  whether  the 
seven  of  hearts  or  the  King  of  clubs  was  right  Bauer,  and  a 
scene  of  tm-Moyle  ensued.  Then,  struck  with  Te-Morse, 
each  of  the  disputants  b-Lewis  nose  to  hide  the  fast-flowing 
tears,  and  they  vowed  to  each  other  to  be  as  were  Damon 
and  Pythias.  A  treat  for  the  crowd  was  in  order,  which 
ended  in  the  most  serious  c  onse-O  it  in-  ces.  They  all  were 
inspired  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  say  something  funny. 
One  asked  why  Du  Val  and  Brown  resembled  flowers,  and 
said  because  they  were  Sweet  Williams.  A  Hebrew  gentle- 
man swore  by  "Judas  Is-Gariot,  by  gar!  "  he  never  would 
believe  it  true,  and  wanted  to  know  Watson  of  a  gun  could 
tell  him  why  July  was  like  a  turf  record.  Xo  one  could 
guess  it,  and  they  were  told,  "  Because  it's  sum-Murray." 
Erank-ly  speaking,  I  think  at  this  time  the  party  were  get- 
ting a  trifle  uncontrollable.  A  stout  party  obstructing  the 
view  of  one  lively  member,  was  informed  that  if  his  father 
had  been  a  Glazier,  he  had  not  placed  a  window  in  stout 
party's  carcase.^  The  stout  party  picked  up  his  "  bunch  of 
f-Ives"  but  was  induced  to  Latham  down  again.  Pacified, 
they  all  joined  in  one  grand  chorus,  singing,  "  Old  Mother 
Hubbard"  and  "Hussey  Been  True  to  Me  ?"  It  was  affect- 
ing in  the  extreme,  and  many  Hale  men,  with  grief  exuding 
from  their  innermost  depths,  with  which  it  was  useless  to 
Cope,  were  placed  in  city  transfer  cabs  and  carried  to  their 
Holmes.  Whi  stlecraft. 

San  Francisco,  April  i,  1S7S. 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER, 


Special  Correspondence. 


Paris,  March  10,  1S78. 
Mardi  Gras  has  come  and  gone,  and  the  good  Parisians, 
as  though  loth  to  lose  entirely  this  spoiled,  extravagant  child, 
drew  it  forth  from  the  embers  and  breathed  into  it  some  of 
its  former  vivacity.  The  magnificent  coup  d'a'il  obtained 
in  the  vast  salle  of  the  Grand  Opera  caused  many  quiet,  re- 
spectable dames,  in  black  dresses,  black  veils  on  the  head, 
and  black  masks  to  the  face,  to  swell  the  crowd  of  half-dressed 
women  representing  flies,  beetles,  and  bees,  as  well  as  other 
delicate  insects  which  require  an  unincumbered  body  and 
transparent  wings.  It  is  on  such  an  occasion  that  one  has 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  gayety  and  extravagance  of 
the  French  character  which  has  gained  for  these  people  the 
epithet  of  frivolous.  There  is  an  abandon,  a  graceful  savage- 
ness  in  the  manner  of  these  danseuses,  which  seems  so  foreign 
to  our  old  Anglo-Saxon  blood  that  we  feel  ourselves  carried 
back  to  the  scenes  which  our  imagination  has  formed  of  the 
bacchanalian  fetes.  It  is  for  genuine  amusement  that  the 
French  people  collect  at  the  sound  of  gay  music.  The 
opinion  of  others — the  impression  they  may  produce  on 
those  around  them  —  never  troubles  them  for  an  instant,  for 
all  sensations  are  lost  in  the  frenzy  of  personal  enjoyment. 
It  is  a  curious  sight,  and  one  may  well  ask  himself  what 
diabolical  spirit  actuates  them  to  the  performance  of  unnat- 
ural gestures,  the  flinging  of  the  left  arm  and  right  leg  si- 
multaneously in  the  air  as  to  be  in  an  inverse  perpendicular 
position,  the  waltzing  on  one  foot  whilst  the  other  reposes 
against  the  ear,  and  as  many  other  ridiculous,  although  less 
difficult,  feats.  In  this  abandon  of  motion  to  the  sound  of 
inspiriting  music,  there  seems  to  be  an  intoxicating  element 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  these  strange  creatures  whirl  round 
and  round  as  though  the  brain  had  been  turned  into  a  wind- 
mill. The  costumes  for  the  most  part  are  rich  and  costly, 
but  many  are  ingeniously  fabricated  to  produce  an  effect 
most  marvelous  for  the  quality  of  the  material  used.  The 
French,  on  these  occasions,  have  an  opportunity  of  exercis- 
ing their  exquisite  taste  in  colors  and  ornament,  and  seem 
to  delight  in  producing  most  pleasing  effects  with  economi- 
cal means.  The  women  seem  to  consider  the  privilege  of 
dressing  in  man's  attire  a  complete  metamorphosis,  and  that 
with  the  changing  of  clothes  they  have  in  reality  robed 
themselves  in  the  prerogatives  of  the  masculine  sex.  There 
were  numerous  pages,  but  many  more  in  the  attire  of  the 
fashionable  gentleman,  whose  manners  were  not  difficult  to 
imitate,  as  they  were  probably  those  with  which  the  deguisees 
wTere  most  familiar.  Men,  as  though,  for  variety,  to  enter 
into  voluntary  imprisonment,  donned  the  long  and  incon- 
venient robes  of  the  fashionable  woman,  and  they  then 
learned  what  amount  of  pride  and  courage  it  requires  to  en- 
dure a  similar  martyrdom.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
men  who  indulged  in  this  extravagance  were  those  remark- 
able for  their  height  or  size,  and  who  contributed  in  a 
marked  degree  in  rendering  the  scene  thoroughly  grotesque. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  such  folly  belongs  to  youth,  whom 
experience  and  responsibility  have  not  yet  rendered  reflect- 
ive and  sedate,  but  the  gayety  of  the  French  heart  exists  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  last  its  owner  until  his  hair  is  gray,  and 
Time  has  placed  his  finger-marks  upon  his  face.  What 
would  you  think  of  an  old  man,  most  corpulent  in  size,  with 
white  hair  and  gray  moustache  and  beard,  dressed  as  a 
paysanne,  his  skirts  to  his  knees,  and  velvet  bands  trimming 
the  white  waist  of  his  dress?  The  undress  uniform  seemed 
to  be  the  most  popular,  and  whereas  the  danseuses  of  the 
theatre  charm  us  in  their  gauze-like  dresses,  and  the  grace- 
ful motion  of  the  human  form  visible  to  the  eyes,  these 
creatures,  with  their  undisguised  limbs  sweeping  by  us,  pro- 
duced an  entirely  different  effect.  Handsomely  formed 
women  took  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  exhibit  them- 
selves, and  monstrously  homely  ones  seemed  to  consider 
nudity  an  excuse  for  the  absence  of  charms.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  women  were  undoubtedly  the  habitues  of  the 
Jardin  Mabille,  and  the  young  men  who  followed  around 
in  their  train,  although  they  did  not  dance,  were  the  same 
fashionable  young  gentlemen,  the  sons  of  the  premieres  fa- 
milies, sent  out  into  the  world  by  their  parents  to  finish 
their  education,  and  who  haunted  the  haunts  of  these  out- 
casts of  society  to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  and  culti- 
vate the  same  depraved  natures.  But  these  reunions  repre- 
sent but  a  small  proportion  of  the  French  population  of 
Paris,  for  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  which  deals  so 
much  in  specialties;  and  whereas  some  devote  their  time  to 
constant  amusement,  others  to  the  welfare  and  improvement 
of  the  country,  many  others  are  busy  in  their  laboratories  in 


order  to  work  out  imagined  discoveries  and  advance  the 
condition  of  man.  The  Carnival!  What  a  wild,  crazy  crea- 
ture it  is!  Once  a  year  the  pent-up  animal  nature  of  women 
and  men,  governed  and  subdued  by  social  laws,  breaks  forth 
like  a  volcano  at  the  sound  of  Carnival's  voice,  who  goes 
round  with  worn  robes  and  tottering  feet,  shaking  her  old 
head  as  she  recalls  the  glories  of  her  former  reign,  and  offers 
to  her  followers  the  pleasures  born  of  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion. This  maze  of  the  dance,  these  grotesque  figures  with 
their  wild  manners,  leave  the  brain  in  a  state  of  bewilder- 
ment ;  but  when,  mingled  with  the  strains  of  enchanting 
music,  the  savage  voices  of  these  savage  creatures  fill  the 
air  in  accompaniment,  one  can  easily  believe  that  the  prison- 
ers of  the  infernal  regions  have  broken  their  chains  and 
come  upon  the  earth  to  revel  in  their  liberty  with  the  despe- 
ration of  doomed  mortals.  It  is  with  many  sighs  of  regret 
that  the  lover  of  the  ancien  perceives  the  Carnival  become 
but  a  shadow  of  its  former  self,  and  bear  on  its  face  the 
sign  of  approaching  death.  Yet  such  must  be  the  case  with 
the  pagan  fete  which  has  kept  life  in  its  body  by  gliding  into 
a  Christian  disguise  and  hiding  its  face  with  the  mask  of  a 
new  religion.  A  new  element  has  rendered  the  Carnival 
particularly  interesting  this  year.  A  large  number  of  young 
Spanish  students  arrived  in  Paris  the  day  before  Mardi 
Gras,  bringing  with  them  their  national  musical  instrument, 
the  guitar,  with  which  they  proposed  to  give  concerts  and 
permit  the  Parisians  to  hear  their  charming  boleros,  their 
poetical  cantiques  and  languorous  melodies.  They  are  the 
sons  of  welt-known  families  of  Madrid  who  have  banded  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Paris  and  witnessing  Paris 
sights,  and  who  were  at  the  same  time  inspired  with  the 
original  idea  of  carrying  with  them  their  national  individual- 
ity, and  of  teaching  to  the  outside  world  some  of  their  origi- 
nal music.  The  French  positively  take  so  little  interest  in 
what  occurs  outside  of  their  own  country  that  if  foreigners 
did  not  come  to  them  to  inform  them  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world,  they  would  remain  in  almost  absolute  ignorance. 
They  have  so  little  taste  for  travel  that  it  is  only  occasionally 
an  observant  and  intelligent  seeker  of  information  takes  his 
departure  for  foreign  shores,  and  it  is  not  always  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  or  learning  from  other  nations.  Did  Rome 
ever  think  of  looking  to  Gaul  for  anything  new?  Beaumar- 
chais,  when  he  filled  the  position  of  Minister  to  Spain,  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  gathering  valuable  materials  for  future 
literary  use.  The  originality  and  novelty  of  the  Spanish 
character  awakened  his  latent  talent,  and  he  afterward  gave 
to  the  world  his  Figaro,  which  has  rendered  him  immortal 
and  made  the  light-hearted,  clever  "  Figaro "  a  personage 
who  has  won  our  sympathies  and  affection,  increased  by 
the  charming  and  original  music  of  Rossini.  The  student's 
made  their  first  visit  to  the  office  of  the  Figaro,  as  though 
the  bronze  figure  holding  the  guitar  had  beckoned  them 
thither  with  national  hospitality.  The  public,  to  the  number 
of  ten  thousand,  aware  of  the  promised  arrival,  collected  on 
the  street  in  front  of  the  gaudy-looking  palace,  to  catch  a 
sight  of  the  handsome  young  students.  The  proprietors  and 
staff  of  the  Figaro  intended  to  give  them  a  private  little  fete 
in  the  interior  of  the  building.  Many  of  the  celebrities  of 
Paris  knocked  at  the  doors  for  admittance  or  appeared  with 
their  invitations.  Among  the  number  of  deputies,  journal- 
ists, etc.,  were  many  celebrated  artists,  particularly  those  de- 
voted to  the  lyric  art,  come  to  listen  to  the  music  peculiar 
to  Spain.  The  front  of  the  Figaro  building  is  lighted  by 
means  of  the  wonderful  electric  lights,  which  illuminate  the 
whole  street  as  with  the  light  of  day.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
sixty-five  students  arrived,  and  had  much  difficulty  forcing 
their  way  through  the  dense  crowd.  The  noise  of  the  casta- 
nets and  the  tambours  de  Basque  announced  their  appear- 
ance. To  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  particularly  to  that  of 
the  crowd  and  persons  stationed  at  the  windows  looking  out 
on  the  street,  the  first  piece  of  the  concert  was  executed  on 
the  balcony  of  the  Figaro  building.  The  students  clustered 
around  the  bronze  figure  of  Figaro  and  presented  a  most 
picturesque  sight,  these  dark-eyed  young  Spaniards  in  their 
velvet  cloaks,  knee-breeches,  and  silk  stockings,  their  som- 
breros coquettishly  posed  over  one  ear,  their  red  and  yellow 
tufts  attached  to  their  guitars,  as  they  executed  a  charming 
bolero  with  a  marvelous  harmony.  After  two  pieces  had 
been  executed  for  the  public  outside,  the  young  artists  en- 
tered the  hotel  and  performed  other  pieces  for  the  invited 
guests  within,  after  which  they  enjoyed  a  delicious  cham- 
pagne supper  prepared  for  them.  Many  toasts  were  drank 
to  Spain,  and  the  compliment  returned  by  numerous  toasts 
to  France.  The  students  left  the  Figaro  palace  playing  a 
lively  march,  and  the  crowd  made  way  for  them  that  they 
might  not  interfere  with  their  movements.  It  was  the  sere- 
nade such  as  is  seen  in  the  streets  of  Madrid.  All  at  once 
one  of  the  musicians,  as  though  inspired  by  some  happy 
thought,  threw  down  his  cloak  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
and  danced  there  a  sequidilla  in  the  most  graceful  manner. 
The  most  complete  silence  reigned,  and  just  as  the  young 
student  finished  his  graceful  movements,  an  immense  bou- 
quet of  violets  fell  at  his  feet,  thrown  by  a  fair  hand  from  a 
window  above.  The  next  day  the  French  students  met 
these  young  Spaniards  on  the  Place  Yendome,  where  many 
amiable  speeches  were  made  on  both  sides,  and  that  same 
evening  they  dined  together  at  a  table  containing  five  hun- 
dred converts.  These  Spanish  students  have  since  em- 
ployed even'  moment  of  their  time  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner,  and  have  been  entertained  by  all  persons  of  distinc- 
tion at  Paris.  The  programme  of  each  following  day  is 
made  known  to  the  public,  and  wherever  the  graceful  young 
Spaniards  are  to  be  seen,  and  particularly  to  be  heard,  peo- 
ple flock  in  crowds  around  them,  and  loud  and  long  are  the 
cries  of  "  Viva  la  Espana!     Viva  la  Estudiantina!"     Val. 


HINTS    TO    HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons.— Sunday,  April  7,  18; 


Soup  a  la  Julienne- 
Boiled  Salmon,  Anchovy  Sauce. 
Hashed  Potatoes.  Green  Pea-. 

Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce.  Lettuce,  French  Liressing. 

Amber  or  Marmalade  Pudding. 
Strawberries  and  Cream. 
A     .  ek  PtDDiNC— Half  a  pound  of  bread  crumbs,  dried  and  pow- 
dered very  fine  ;  half  a  pound  of  suet,  chopped  fine;  cupful  of  m-irmalade  (orange 
is  best);  four  e^s.  ".veil  beaten.     Stir  in  the' marmalade  ;  lastly,  Ihe  eg^.     Mix 
well,  pour  in  a  tin  mould,  and  steam  four  hours.     Eat  hot  with  wine  sauce. 


It's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  style  abour 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


INTERCEPTED    LETTERS. 

San  Fran*  isco,  April  3,  1878. 
Mv    DLAR    MADGE:—!  have  been  looking  upon 
siicli  very  goo  J    people  un   the   stage  lately  that  I 
feci  as  if  there  had  been  a  son  of   dramatic  thun- 
01  at  work  purifying  the  moral  air  at  all  the 
What  with  Agnes,   Dot,    Joshua    Whit- 
comi,    and    that    pious   old   humbug    Uncle    Tom, 
there  isn't   a  real  villain  in  sight — that  is,  what  the 
hoys  would  call  an  "out  and  outer" — on  any  stage 
in   the   city.     "Simon    Legree,"  of    course,  doesn't 
He  is  not  a  villain— lie  is  simply  a  malfor- 
in   literature.      I  went  to  the  California  on 
Monday    night,    to    sec   John    Owens    as    "  Caleb 
r"  in    Dot,  appropriately  advertised    i»    the 
bills   as    a  "beautiful    home   play."     As   Owens    is 
the  richest  man  on  the  stage,  and  needs  no  money, 
he    ought,  by  all    the    ordinary   rules  of   "  to    him 
that  hath,"  etc..  to  have  had  a  big  house.     It  was 
.1   small   improvement  on  the  empty  dreariness  of 
last  week  ;  but  there  were  rows  upon  rows  of  empty 
and   what    audience   there    was   would   not 
warm  up  until  the  contra-dance  just  before  the  last 
curtain.     I  never   before   saw    this    little   idyl  of   a 
hUmble  hearthstone  played  to  such  an  utterly  stolid 
set  of  faces.     No  one  smiled,  no  one  wept,  no  one 
did  anything  in  particular   but   yawn.     The  papers 
ised  it  up  to  the  skies   next  day.     I  dislike, 
on  principle,  to  differ  with  newspaper  men,  but  the 
[act    is,  it  was   inexpressibly  tedious,  and  it 
dragged  fearfully.     Fancy  Dot  dragging — Dot,  with 
the  bonniest,  blithest,  busiest   little   housewife    that 
was  ever  enshrined  in  a  story  as  heroine;  Dot,  with 
its  bluff,  hearty  "John  Peerybingle,"  its  quaint  old 
Caleb,"   its  gentle,  patient    "Bertha,"  its  "Tilly 
Slow-boy."     Even    the   fairies,  introduced   by    Dion 
Roucicault,  seemed  out  of  place.    Titania,  and  Puck, 
and  Oberon,  and  all   those  high-toned  fairies,  had 
nothing    to   do   with    Dot's    little    hearth-fire,    and 
singing  kettle,  and  chirping  cricket,  I  know.     They 
were  dear    little   homely  elves,  homely  in  the  good 
old  sense,  who  watched  over  Dickens'  "Dot,"  and 
of  no   kin   to  the  band  of  spindley  young   women 
who  came  out  in  tarletan  of  various  colors,  arranged 
themselves  in   an    exact  semicircle,  and  each  spoke 
her  little  piece  with  an  exact  elocution,  like  board- 
ing-school   girls    on    exhibition    day,      They    took 
niething  of  the  simple   sweetness   or  sweet 
simplicity  of   the  story.      The  audience  appreciated 
this,  and  cheered  "  Dot's"  ingle  nook,  when  it  re- 
placed the  fairy  dell,  with  considerable  vigor.     The 
entire  Peerybingle  family,  from  the  carrier  down  to 
the  erratic  "Tilly,"  came  out  in  red  hair.     Barton 
Mill  appeared  in  a  wig  of  bright,  smooth,  oily  red, 
preternaturally  thick,   and   parted   so  far   down   at 
one  side  that   he  ^presented   quite  a   lop-sided   ap- 
pearance.    He  contributed  a  pair  of  very  red  side- 
whiskers  to  the  make-up,  and  sacrificed  his  mous- 
tache.    Poor  fellow  !    he   does    try   so   hard   to   do 
right  always  that  one  feels  as  if  it  is  wrong  to  find 
any  fault  with  him.     He  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows, 
just  what  should  be  in  "John  Peeryhingle,"  but  he 
doesn't  manage    to   bring   it   out.     What  with  the 
north   country  dialect  and  the  ejaculatory  frame  of 
mind   that    "John"  is    in   the  greater   part  of    the 
time,  his  voice    was  at  its  worst,  and  he  delivered 
a   series    of   the    most   extraordinary  vocal   inflec- 
tions that  the  acoustic  properties  of    the  California 
auditorium   has    ever   struggled   with.       Ellie  Wil- 
ton    as    "  Dot "     wore    the    red    hair    she     wore 
last  week  as  *'  Man.-  Stuart;"  probably  for  the  reason 
that   "  Mary  Stuart "   had   not   red   hair.      It   was 
banded  down  very   neatly,  and   made  into  a  little 
knot  at  the  nape  of  her  neck,  and  was,  I  suppose, 
very  appropriate ;  but  it  gave  her  a  very  Irish  appear- 
ance, and  she  looked  more  like  * "  Arrah-na-Pogue  " 
than  "  Dot  Peerybingle."     Her  gray  stockings,  and 
low  shoes,  and  short  dress— and  you  know,  Madge, 
how  terribly  awkward  she  is  in  short  dresses— all  con- 
tributed to  the  illusion,  for  though  it  was  a  correct 
enough  dress  for  "  Dot,"  it  would  have  done  as  well 
for  'Amah."     I  presume   Miss  Wilton  is  suffering 
with  violent  influenza  by  this  time,  for  she  has  not 
worn  the  diamonds  all  this  long,  weary  week.     "  Tilly 
Slowboy's"  red  hair  was  a  dark,  musty  maroon,  and 
.  ed  over  her  head  and  shoulders  in  a  wild  way 
not  inconsistent  .with  the  fashion   of  the  immortal 
sloven,  but  Mrs.  Saunders  left  out  all  the  youthful- 
ness  sho  used  to  give  the  part,  and  looked  like  an  old 
Irish  woman  at  a  wake.     The  baby  had  not  red  hair, 
that  is  I  believe  not,  but  it  wore  a  flaming  scarlet 
hood,  which  contributed  its  share  to  the  prevailing 
The  family  tastes  reminded  me  of  the  reddle- 
thal  singular  character  in  that  singular  story, 
"  Vatio*.      I  thought  the  baby's 


colors  had  about  exhausted  all  the  red  in  the  town, 
when  in  skipped  "  Tackleton,"  in  the  person  of  John 
Wilson,  elaborately  made  up  into  the  most  unquali- 
fied ugliness  with  a  tufty  looking  wig  of  foxy,  snuffy, 
musty  flame-  Even  blind  "Bertha's"  hair  had  a 
tinge  of  Titian  red,  and  that  pretty,  lazy,  useless  little 
Belle  Chapman — the  girl  with  the  eyes,  they  say 
Clara  Morris  called  her — capped  the  climax  by  com- 
ing out  in  an  entire  dress  of  that  hideous,  obselele 
oritlamme  of  ugliness — magenta.  John  Owens  him- 
self kindly  kept  out  of  the  general  bkue  for  some  time, 
but  finally  swung  into  line  and  drank  his  toast  at  the 
picnic  in  blood-red  wine.  Fancy  a  party  of  English 
merry-makers  toasting  and  speeching  over  claret!  I 
think  luhn  Owen,  was  something  of  a  disappoint- 
ment the  first  night.  He  had  not  gauged  the  theatre, 
and  did  not  make  himself  heard,  but  he  has.  since 
lifted  his  voice,  and  let  his  audience  know  what  old 

Caleb  "  was  mumbling  about.  He  is  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  the  "quiet  natural"  style,  and,  Madge, 
what  a  lot  of  flummery  there  is  about  this  same  style. 
If  an  actor  goes  through  his  text  with  an  unnatural 
repression  of  all  evidence  of  feeling,  he  is  called  a 
natural  actor  because  he  is  quiet.  People  are  on  a 
new  tack,  but  they  don't  know  how  to  shape  their 
sails.     This  constant  repression  was  all  very  well  in 

Ossip,"  but  you  know,  Madge,  the  country  is  not 
thickly  populated  with  "  Ossips."  Now,  Rose  Wood, 
with  all  her  little  affectations,  I  would  call  a  natural 
actress,  and  yet  she  is  quite  noisy  sometimes.  Ellie 
Wilton  never  will  be  a  natural  actress,  she  is  too  thor- 
oughly artificial.  She  never  smiles,  walks,  speaks, 
looks,  or  glances  naturally.  That  is  why  she  can't 
play  "  Dot "  to  please  a  lover  of  Dickens.  She  does 
not  get  at  the  heart  of  the  little  part.  I  have  seen 
Alice  Kingsbury,  a  little  elf  of  a  woman,  with  her 
harsh  Western  accent,  and  her  crude,   uncultivated 

ays,  play  it  with  a  natural  sweetness  which  went 
straight  to  the  tender  spot.  Nothing  went  to  the 
heart  at  the  California  the  other  night,  and  yet  if 
Jchn  Owens  can  play  anything  pathetically  it  should 
be  "Caleb  Plurnmer."  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 
was  not  "  i'  the  vein  "  that  irght,  for  while  it  did  not 
touch  as  it  should,  it  showed  every  sign  of  the  elabor- 
ation of  the  conscientious  artist.  Of  course,  Madge, 
as  usual,  it  upset  all  one's  preconeeived  opinions. 
Dramatizations  of  Dickens  always  do.  He  makes  of 
"Caleb"  a  very,  very  old  man,  but  this  he  does,  I 
think,  because  of  his  own  ability  to  portray  senility. 
He  has  the  old  womanish  ways  which  old  men  have 
to  a  dot,  is  garrulous  and  feeble,  easily  pleased,  easi- 
ly saddened.  He  makes  so  many  little  points  that 
one's  nerves  are  kept  on  a  positive  strain  to  catch 
them  all.  But  he  makes  them  all  the  same  way. 
There  are  no  lights  and  -shades.  I  myself  was  really 
moved  but  once,  and  that  was  at  his  expressions  of 
delight  at  the  return  of  the  sailor  boy  from  the  Golden 
South  Americas.  If  there  was  anything  touching  in 
the  little  scene  with  "Bertha,"  where  the  luckless 
"Caleb"  goes  into  a  wild  rapture  over  pretty  "  May 
Fielding's"  eyes,  it  was  due  entirely  to  the  pathos  of 
the  situation.  Perhaps,  as  John  Owens  did  play 
this  little  bit  beautifully,  the  utter  placidity  of 
"Bertha"  may  have  been  somewhat  to  blame.  I 
never  saw  it  before  when  my  neighbors  didn't  seize 
their  opera  glasses  suddenly,  glue  them  to  their  eyes 
at  some  absurd  angle,  and  look  assiduously  at  noth- 
ing until  they  recovered  themselves.  Miss  Frankie 
McClellan,  in  a  beautifully  fitting  gray  merino 
princess,  looked  better  than  I  ever  saw  her.  I  sup- 
pose it  contrasted  pleasantly  with  some  of  her  recent 
rainbow  costumes.  She  has  a  child-like  way  of 
speaking  that  makes  her  seem  very  pleasant  and  un- 
affected, but  she  is  a  very  weak  "  Bertha."  She  kept 
up  a  species  of  lightning  change  throughout  the  even- 
ing, subsiding  from  "Bertha"  into  Frankie  Mc- 
Clellan, and  rising  from  Frankie  McClellan  into 
"Bertha"  whenever  she  caught  her  cue.  And  yet,  it 
was  an  immense  improvement  on  anything  she  could 
have  done  six  months  ago.  Jack  says  she  will  be 
the  leading  lady  at  the  California  yet.  Belle  Chapman 
has  the  same  prospect  if  they  keep  her  at  the  theatre 
long  enough,  but  Miss  Carey  will  probably  have  time 
to  play  her  engagement  out  before  Miss  Chapman  is 
ready.  It  would  be  greatly  conducive  to  Miss  Chap- 
man's comfort  if  they  would  bring  in  an  easy  chair  for 
her  and  let  her  lake  a  little  sleep  between  the  lines. 
I  am  almost  certain  she  took  a  nap  at  "  Dot's"  pic- 
nic on  Monday  night.  I  suppose  you  have  concluded 
that  Dot  did  not  come  up  to  my  expectations.  It 
did  not.  There  was  nothing  of  the  beautiful  little 
Christmas  story  in  it  but  Owen's  "  Caleb  Plurnmer." 
That  is  not  a  sufficiently  engrossing  part  to  make  the 
play,  for  "  Caleb"  is  but  a  minor  character,  and  no 
matter  how  flawless  a  gem  it  might  be,  it  is  still  but  a 
mere  bauble.  The  truth  of  it  is,  Madge — although  it 
does  not  seem  the  right  thing  to  say — it  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly exhilarating  dramatic  treat  to  see  an  old 
man  play  the  part  of  a  little'  old  man,  when 
the  Utile  old  man  is  not  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
play.  I  expect  to  like  him  better  as  "  Dr.  Pangloss," 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  make  an  incomparable 
butter-man  in  Our  Boys.  I  have  seen  Agnes  again. 
The  play  has  quite  a  fascination  for  me.  It  has 
taken  immensely  with  the  people,  and  the  players 
have  improved.  Rose  Wood  has  lost  either  a  cold  in 
her  head  or  an  unpleasant  affectation  of  speech  ;  and 
all  the  wives  in  the  audience  exhibit  a  very  marked 
friendliness  for  her.  They  have  forgotten  all  about 
"Valentine,"  and,  whatever  she  plays  henceforth,  she 
will  be  remembered  as  "Agnes."  How  these  players 
lose  their  individuality  when  becoming  known  onlv  as 


an  author's  creation  1  Lev)',  the  cornetist,  who  is  re- 
puted to  have  arrived  here  in  a  stale  of  great  impe- 
cuniosity,  has  been  engaged  to  give  a  scries  of  blasts 
from  his  phenomenal  cornet  during  entr'actes.  Ol 
course,  he  can  not  modestly  lake  hii  pla.e  in  the  or- 
chestra like  any  other  man.  The  conductor's  platform 
is  cleared,  the  conductors  themselves  arc  changed — 
Fred  Lyster  assuming  the  baton  of  Schmidt — and 
Lew,  with  many  semi-audible  execrations  at  the  size 
of  the  orchestra  door,  comes  up  from  the  dampness 
underneath.  The  well-known  bald  head  looms  up 
familiarly  over  the  cornet ;  the  orders  arc  dangling  in 
their  usual  place  upon  his  breast ;  he  gives  the  same 
premonitory  blast  of  scales,  and  plunges  as  of  old 
into  the — Maud  Waltz.  What  a  lip  the  man  must 
have — for  they  say  it  is  lip,  rather  than  breath,  that 
makes  the  music  ;  but  he  is  wonderfully  artistic.  It 
is  a  good  innovation,  this,  of  introducing  some  really 
good  music,  for  although  there  is  not  much  said 
about  it,  there  are  quantities  of  people  who  find  in 
good  orchestra  music  one  of  the  principal  enjoyments 
of  the  evening.  What  a  pity  people  would  not 
go  to  see  Sardanapalus  any  longer.  As  a  spectacu- 
lar entertainment  it  was  really  superior  to  anything 
we  had  had.  But  there  had  been  a  surfeit  of  span- 
gles and  glitter  and  danseuses,  and  it  came  just  at 
the  wrong  time.  Besides,  Madge,  it  is  my  private 
opinion  that  a  male  star  isn't  just  the  thing  to  draw 
in  spectacle.  After  all,  it  is  the  men  who  support  the 
theatres.  The  women  can  not  go  until  they  are 
asked,  and  the  men  never  go  wild  over  each  other, 
as  the  women  sometimes  do.  They  will  go  in 
platoons  to  see  a  pretty  woman  who  can  not  act,  but 
they  straggled  in  very  sparsely  to  see  Bangs,  who  can. 
Henry  V.  and  Sardanapalus  will  draw  a  big  matinee 
every  time,  but  matinee  successes  do  not  line  a  man- 
ager's pocket.  It  must  be  rather  unpleasant  to 
Bangs'  sense  of  self-appreciation  to  know  that  ;l  lot 
of  simon-pure,  greasy  darkies,  singing  "  Walking  for 
Dal  Cake,"  and  a  number  of  kindred  musical  gems, 
can  draw  better  than  the  magnificence  of  his  Sarda- 
napalus. But  so  it  is,  They  say  we  are  to  have 
Julius  Ctesar  at  the  California,  to  let  us  know  some- 
thing of  Bangs'  "Marc  Antony."  I  wonder  if  he 
will  wear  the  ' '  Sardanapalus  "  hair.  I  am  curious  to 
know  how  he  will  look,  for  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him 
in  a  box  at  the  California,  the  other  night,  and,  to 
my  astonishment,  he  is  as  bald  as  an  eagle,  and  as 
white  as  a  centenarian.     It  was  quite  a  shock  to 

Betsy  B. 


Evangeline. 
Monday  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  this  new 
American  opera  bouffe  will  be  presented  fresh  from 
its  Eastern  success.  The  story  is  a  simple  and  alto- 
gether improbable  one,  but  serves  for  the  introduction 
of  some  very  amusing  situations.  "  Evangeline,"  the 
heroine,  is  "Basil's"  daughter,  and  in  love  with 
"Gabriel,"  who  reciprocates  her  affection.  They  are 
to  be  betrothed  to  each  other,  and  to  the  great  joy  of 
"  Le  Blanc,"  the  officiating  notary,  who  alone  knows 
the  fact  that  an  uncle  of  "Evangeline,"  who  has  been 
dead  some  years,  left  his  money  to  her  on  condition 
that  she  never  betrothed  "  Gabriel,"  whom  he  hated. 
If  she  betrothed  "Gabriel"  the  money,  by  a  pro- 
vision of  the  will,  was  to  go  to  "  Le  Blanc,"  who  has 
the  will  in  his  possession,  and  who  is  naturally  very 
anxious  to  get  hold  of  ihe  fortune  by  helping  on  the 
betrothal  of  the  lovers.  "  Le  Blanc"  is  also  in  love 
with  "Catherine,"  "Gabriel's"  mother,  which  fur- 
ther complicates  the  situation.  "  Evangeline"  is 
rather  romantic,  loving  to  get  into  exciting  situations, 
because  she  is  aheroine.  So  she  hides  two  sailors,  who 
have  deserted  from  a  man-of-war  lying  in  the  bay  near 
"  Basil's  "  house.  Just  as  a  lot  of  guests  have  assem- 
bled at  "  Basil's"  house  to  see  his  daughter  betroth 
"  Gabriel,"  and  just  as  she  has  signed  "Eva — "  and 
is  going  on  to  write  "  — ngeline,"  the  captain  of  the 
man-of-war  enters  the  house  with  a  file  of  soldiers, 
searches  the  premises,  finds  the  deserters,  and  arrests 
"Evangeline"  for  abetting  them.  He  says  she  must 
go  to  England  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
■ '  Gabriel"  voluteers  to  go  too.  "  Le  Blanc,"  anxious 
to  get  the  rest  of  her  name  signed  to  the  contract, 
says  he  will  also  go,  and  "Catherine,"  in  a  truly  no- 
ble spirit  and  one  worthy  of  imitation,  decides  to  be- 
come the  chaperone  of  the  party.  The  ship  starts 
for  England,  but  meets  with  a  storm,  and  is  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  our  party  of 
friends  are  forced  to  become  African  explorers. 
They  come  across  the  diamond  fields,  and  are  ar- 
rested by  the  policemen  of  the  African  monarch, 
"Boorioboola  Gha,"  on  the  charge  of  stealing  jewels 
which  belong  to  the  crown.  They  are  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded ;  but  it  being 
desirable  not  to  have  the  play  end  at  this  point,  "  Le 
Blanc"  luckily  recognizes  the  king  as  a  Mason — hav- 
ing once  carried  a  hod  on  the  same  ladder  with  him 
— and  owing  to  this  unexpected  fortuitous  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  the  king  pardons  them  all.  A 
balloon  is  furnished  them  to  leave  Africa  with.  They 
depart  in  the  balloon,  and  are  blown  to  Arizona, 
where  they  meet  with  various  exciting  adventures. 
Finally,  they  find  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  get 
home.  The  "Captain"  obtains  "Evangeline's" 
pardon,  and  she  is  betrothed  to  "  Gabriel,"  to  "  Le 
Blanc's"  intense  delight.  A  little  breeze  of  excite- 
ment which  springs  up  at  the  last  moment  is  allayed, 
and  the  curtain  falls.  Taken  altogether,  the  bur- 
lesque is  a  very  interesting  and  sparkling  one,  full  of 
amusing  situations,  and  devoid  of  the  usual  coarse- 
ns,    The  melodies  are  all  charming,  and  the  cho- 


ruses strong.  As  for  the  company,  it  is  a  strong 
one,  and  if  the  combination  docs  not  score  an  rmnie- 
diale  success,  it  certainly  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
attraction. 

A  Voice  from  the  Lobby. 
Dot  I  "  Created  by  Dickens,  dramatized  by  Bouci- 
cault,  interpreted  by  Owens,"  so  reads  the  bill.  It 
sounds  well,  doesn't  it?  But  It  is  bosh.  If  Bouci- 
cault  did  nothing  else  he  wrote  that  advertisement. 
Millionaire  Owens  is  a  good  actor.  His  old  toy- 
maker  has  always  been  one  of  the  gems  of  acting  on 
the  American  stage.  And  it  seems  improved  with 
time.  If  you  want  to  enjoy  it  give  up  style  and  fash- 
ion for  once,  and  go  down  in  the  orchestra.  Take  a 
seat  near  the  stage,  as  near  as  possible ;  otherwise  you 
will  lose  the  fine  bits  of  the  impersonation  — the 
facial  action  and  the  continuous  bye-play.  What  a 
sweet,  homely  story!  Poor,  blind  "Bertha,"  living 
in  an  imaginary  world  of  her  old  father's  creation. 
What  more  touching  than  "  Caleb's"  visionary  blue- 
coats!  And  how  affecting  the  old  man  s  senile  fear 
of  losing  his  child's  love,  when  she  discovers  the  de- 
ception practiced  by  him!  Ellie  Wilton  in  a  short 
dress!  Why?  What  do  you  think  of  her  anyway 
as  an  actress?  She  is  intelligent  and  rarely  plays 
anything  badly.  Her  voice  is  weak  and  disagreable, 
and  her  style  of  elocution  so-so.  But  she  dresses 
beautifully,  and  that  goes  a  great  way  now-a-days. 
She  colors  all  her  parts  with  something  so  lady-like, 
or  rather  womanly,  that  she  is  undoubtedly  a  favorite, 
And  now  for  old  dame  Judah  !  A  round  of  applause, 
of  course.  The  dear  old  soul  1  Aunt  Saunders,  too  ! 
But,  hello  1  Here's  ago!  Barton  Hill  has  actually 
shaved  oft"  his  moustache  !  You  ladies  may  not  see 
anything  remarkable  in  this,  but  it  is  a  sacrifice 
— a  man's  moustache  is  something,  at  all  events, 
for  the  girls  say,  "A  kiss  without  a  moustache 
is  food  without  salt."  Don't  you  think  it  requires 
courage  to  shave  it  off?  Who  would  be  what  the 
French  call  a  "blanc-bec?"  Hair  on  a  man's  face 
is  Nature's  stamp  of  force  and  manhood.  Off  the 
track  !  Dot  ought  to  draw,  but  it  is  too  old-fash- 
ioned. Friend  Voegtlin  shows  good  work,  as  usual. 
He  is  industrious,  works  hard,  sets  his  scenes  him- 
self, and  finds  time  besides  to  take  pretty  girls  to  see 
them  fen  famillej.  "Uncle  Josh"  continues  to 
hold  the  town  at  Emerson's.  I  have  seldom  seen 
audiences  so  amused  and  laugh  so  heartily  as  they 
do  that  gather  in  that  ex -minstrel  hall.  "Little 
Tot "  goes  on  in  her  usual  clever  way.  It  is  com- 
ical, though,  to  notice  how,  now  and  then,  she 
throws  in  her  voice  the  lachrymose  tremble.  Betsy 
B.  calls  it  "putting  on  the  vox  humana  stop." 
"Clever,  by  Jove  1  deuced  clever."  Harlequin  is 
still  jumping  through  unaccountable  places,  and 
Clown  and  Pantaloon  are  still  making  life  a  regular 
"does  not  exist  "  for  the  poor  Peeler.  Talk  of  the 
nine  lives  of  a  cat — a  pantomime  policeman  is  immor- 
tal. The  young  folks  laugh,  the  old  folks  ditto. 
Locke  is  either  lucky  or  smart.  His  engagements 
have  nearly  all  been  good  ones.  Next  Monday, 
Evangeline  is  the  thing  to  see.  Sol  Smith  Russell  is 
to  be  there.  Doesn't  it  make  your  mouth  water  to 
think  of  his  "goose  stuffed  with  sage  and  inyins?" 
It  does  mine.     Have  you  got  enough  ?    I  have. 

Bob. 


"Uncle  Joshua  Whitconrb  " 
Is  as  popular  as  ever,  and  the  audiences  of  this,  his 
fourth  week,  are  more  crowded  and  enthusiastic  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  The  success  of 
the  New  Hampshire  farmer  has  been  a  dramatic 
marvel — a  subject  of  serious  comment  among  the 
profession.  Owens,  with  his  immense  reputation  and 
finished  acting,  draws  at  the  California  but  a  handful 
of  people  ;  the  Union  Square  people,  with  all  their 
talents  and  accomplishments,  find  it  hard  work  to  fill 
a  portion  of  the  dress  circle ;  Sardanapalus  goes  to 
grass  with  its  gorgeous  magnificence,  and  Uncle 
Josh,  at  the  poorest  theatre  in  town,  takes  in  all  the 
ducats  and  draws  the  finest  audiences.  They  can't 
understand  it ;  and  we  don't  know  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should. 


Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg — who  is  not  to  be  Mrs. 
Tom  Karl— is  very  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  Annie 
Louise  Cary,  who  is  to  be  at  some  day  the  fair  mate 
of  a  fortunate  man.  On  divers  occasions  the 
soprano  has  shown  her  envy,  a  bouquet  or  a  double 
encore  to  the  great  contralto  being  enough  to  set 
her  by  the  ears.  On  a  recent  Saturday  Cary  was 
billed  for  a  matinee  at  St.  Louis,  but  the  matinee 
came  off  with  no  Cary.  The  stage  manager  ex- 
plained her  absence  by  saying :  ' '  Mees  Cara  ees  seek, 
varay  seek,  parblieu,  seek  wiz  zee  sudaine  attack  of 
zee  bad  cole,"  but  the  reporters  found  out  that  the 
absence  was  owing  to  Kellogjfs  conduct,  by  repeat- 
ing her  failing  of  appearing  at  the  wings  and  jeering 
at  the  ladies  on  the  stage.  For  instance,  when  Mig- 
non  was  in  progress  there,  she  showed  her  animus  in 
a  very  extraordinary  manner.  Mme.  Roze  and  Tom 
Karl  were  singing  at  the  time,  and  Kellogg,  who  had 
just  left  the  proscenium,  instead  of  retiring  to  her 
dressing-room,  remained  at  the  centre  wing  within 
sight  of  all  the  audience,  situated  on  the  right  side  ol 
the  theatre,  and  indulged  in  loud  laughter  and  con- 
versation with  the  baritone,  Gottschalk,  and  another 
singer,  and,  for  fear  this  might  not  sufficiently  attract 
the  audience's  attention  from  the  performance,  made 
a  lavish  display  of  her  well-turned  ankles  by  untying 
and  tying  her  shoe-string,  about  half  a  dozen  times  ic 
succession.     Poor  Annie-!    Bad  Clara  ' 
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Emerson  s  Opera  House. 


FIFTH   WEEK   AND   CONTINUED    SUCCESS 


DENMAN    THOMPSON 


Joshua  Whitcomb 


LADIES'    GRAND    MATINEE 

THIS  (SATURDAY)  AFTERNOON. 


Special  Performance  Sunday  Evg. 


JOSHUA    WHITCOMB 


WILL   BE   REPEATED 


Each  Evening  during  the  Coming  Week,  and 
at  the  Saturday  Matinee. 


SECURE     YOUR     SEATS, 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    EASTERN    PRESS. 


From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  j,  iSjS. 
"  Mr.  Denman  Thompson  opened  at  the  new  Chicago 
Theatre  last  night.  The  house  was  full,  gallery  and  ail. 
Mr.  Thompson  kept  the  house  in  roars  of  laughter  over  his 
exquisite  picture,  which  is  a  more  realistic  delineation  than 
that  of  John  E.  Owens  in  '  Solon  Shingle.' " 

From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb,  y,  iSjS. 

"  Mr.  Denman  Thompson  has  succeeded  in  nearly  filling 

the  new  Chicago  Theatre  every  night— something  which  has 

not  been  done  by  any  star  or  combination  of  stars  for  two 

seasons  past." 

From  the  Neio  York  Herald,  Aug.  5,  z8"jj. 

"  Few  better   plays  have  been  performed  before  a  New 

York  audience,  and  none  have  elicited  more  laughter   and 

tears,  intermingled  with  the  heartiest  applause." 

From  the  Boston  Transcript;  Aug.  28th. 
"Denman  Thompson  as  'Joshua  Whitcomb'  holds  the 
mirror  up  to  Yankee  farm-life  with  a  success  and  truthful- 
ness seldom  excelled  in  any  American  stage  production.  It 
is  a  fine  protraiture — delicate,  modest,  and  true,  and  full  of 
fine  and  tender  feeling." 

From  the  New  Haven  Union,  Nov.  2d. 
"Denman  Thompson  as   'Joshua  Whitcomb'  is   simply 
head  and  shoulders  over  all  who  have  essayed  similar  roles 
here." 

From  the  Boston  Evening  Gazette,  Sept.  1st. 
"  Mr.    Denman    Thompson's    impersonation    of    '  Uncle 
Josh  '   is   remarkable.     The   artist's   individuality  is   never 
seen  for  a  moment;  nothing  is  overdone,  nor  is  there  a  fall- 
ing short  in  any  desirable  essential." 

From  the  N.   Y.  Evening  Telegram,  June  31st. 

"  'Uncle  Josh'  is  represented  by  Mr.  Denman  Thompson 

with  great  truthfulness  and  humor;  it  is  a  faithful  picture." 

From  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  Jan.  30,  i8j8. 
"  As  a  type  of  a  real  Down-easter,  Denman  Thompson  far 
surpasses  anything    the   stage    has    heretofore    given    us. 
More  natural  than  Clark,  more  refined  than  Owens." 

From  the  Boston  Herald,  Aug.  28,  iSjy. 
"Denman  Thompson,    the  author  of  the  play,  'Joshua 
Whitcomb,"  is  original ;  his  personation  is  quiet  and  natural, 
and  his  simulation  of  opposite  emotions  is  remarkable." 

From  the  AT.    Y.  Sun,  Aug.  1st. 
"Denman    Thompson's   mirth  -  provoking  play,    'Joshua 
Whitcomb,'  is  sharp,  sketchy,  and  full  of  incidents.     The 
acting  throughout  is  rapid,  affecting,  and  strong." 

From  the  N.    Y.  Illustrated  Times,  Aug.  18,  i8jj. 
"A  charming  picture  of  New   England  home   life   and 
humor  is  that  which  Mr.  Denman  Thompson  presents  every 
night  at  Wood's  Theatre,  opposite  the  New  York  hotel." 

From  the  N.   Y.  Herald,  Aug.  11,  18 jj. 
"After  a  successful  season,  the  Denman  Combination  re- 
tire from  Wood's  Theatre.     These  actors  have  fairly  won 
their  laurels,  and  deserve  to  be  welcomed  everywhere." 

From  the  N.  Y.  Dramatic  News,  Aug.  n,  1877. 

"  It  is  necessary,  indeed,  to  see  Mr.  Thompson  more  than 
once  to  realize  how  perfect  a  characterization  his  'Joshua 
Whitcomb'  is." 

From  t/ie  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Oct.  9,  1877, 
"  One  of  the  very  best  theatrical  novelties  that  has  visited 
Cincinnati  in  a  year.  We  can  say  this  in  all  truth  and  con- 
science. Denman  Thompson  has  made  a  decided  hit. 
Twice  was  he  called  before  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the 
acts." 


r-RAND  OPERA  HOUSE, 

^"^                      Mission  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
M.  A.  Kennedy Acting  Manager. 


Monday  Evening,  April  8,  first  appearance  in  California  of 
RICE'S  FAMOUS 

EXTRAVAGANZA    COMBINATION, 

When  will  be  produced  after  weeks  of  elaborate  preparation, 

the  popular  American  Opera  Bouffe  ExLravaganza, 

by  Edward  E.  Rice,  Esq.,  entitled 

EVANGELINE! 

With  new  and  beautiful  scenic  embellishments,  and  a  great 
cast  of  characters,  including  Sol  Smith  Russell,  George  S. 
Knight,  Harry  Josephs,  Harry  Hunter,  Edwin  S.  Tare, 
Richard  Golden,  Florence  Ellis,  Lizzie  Webster,  Lizzie 
McCall,  Flora  Lee,  Charles  Rosine,  Harry  E.  Dixie,  and 
forty  others,  numbering  in  all  fifty-two  people. 

Among  the  many  novel  features  of  this  delightful  produc- 
tion may  be  mentioned  the  most  novel  creation  the  world  has 
seen  for  many  years,  called  the  LONE  FISHERMAN, 
the  amusing  absurdities,  the  Heifer  Dance,  the  Lively 
Whales,  and  the  Balloon  Trip  to  Arizona. 


Popular  Prices. — Admission,  $1.     No  extra  charge  for 
reserved  seats. 


DALD  WIN'S  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguire Manager. 


THIS  (SATURDAY)  AFTERNOON,  LAST  AGNES 
MATINEE. 


Saturday  and    Sunday  Evenings,  last  nights  of   Sar- 
dou's  beautiful  and  successful  play, 


AGNES  I 
AGNES  I 


AGNES! 


AGNES! 
AGNES! 


Enthusiastic  reception  of  the  King  of  the  Comet,  J.  LEVY, 
Who  will  nightly  execute  the  most  popular  of  his  brilliant 
solos  during  the  entr'actes.     Sixth  week  of  the 

UNION  SQUARE  THEATRE  CO. 


Monday,  April  8th,  will  be  presented  No,  3  of  the  present 

100     YEARS     OLD, 

By  the  authors  of  the  Two  Orphans  and  A  Celebrated  Case. 


DUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke Lessee  and  Manager. 

Frank  Lawlor Acting  Manager. 


Monday  Evening,  April  8th,  complete  and  entire  change 
First  production  of  the 

SECOND  VOLUME 
SECOND  VOLUME 


HUMPTY 

HUMPTY 


DUMPTY! 
DUMPTY! 


ALL    NEW  TRICKS,  ALL  SCENERY  NEW,  POSI- 
TIVE AND  COMPLETE  CHANGE. 


Wednesday  and  Saturday  Matinees. 


ADMISSION  AS  USUAL. 
Matinee  prices  Wednesday  and   Saturday — Juveniles,  25 
cents ;  Adults,   50  cents.     Box  Sheet  now  open.      Secure 
your  seats  early.  N.  D.   ROBERTS,  Manager. 


T 


'HE  SCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 


MISS  ALICE  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil   of    the   Conservatory  of   Leipsic),    Teacher   of   the 

Pianoforte. 

MR.  LOUIS_SCHMIDT, 

Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Thorough 

Bass. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr. 

(Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 
Violin. 

MR.  ERNST  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil  of    the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violoncello. 

Lessons  may  be  given  either  at  private  residences,  or  at 
707  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

N.  B. — Lessons  in  ensemble  Music  a  specialty. 


S.P.  R.  R. 


(NORTHERN    DIVISION.) 


EXCURSION    SEASON,    1878. 


REDUCTION  IN  RATES. 


Special  Notice  to  Military  Companies,  Sunday 
Schools,  Societies,  Private  Parties^  etc. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  now  prepared 
to  make  engagements  for  the  transportation  of  Excursion 
Parties  to  the  various  well  known  Picnic  Grounds  on  the 
line  of  the  Road. 

For  rates,  terms,  and  other  information,  apply  at  Room 
33,  Railroad  Building,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.   R.  JUDAH. 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


DECKER  BROS 


May    Festival ! 


MECHANICS'    PAVILION 


FOR  the  benefit  of  . 


FREE   PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


ORGAN     FUND, 


As  may  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  Ticket 
Purchasers. 


AFTERNOONS  OF  MAY  28,  29,  &  30, 


Preliminary  A  nnouncement. 


NOTICE   TO    SINGERS. 


Rehearsals  will  be  held  as  follows,  Chorus  Books  being 
furnished  by  the  Manager : 

Handel   and   Haydn  Society— John  P.  Morgan,  Director- 
Metropolitan  Temple,  eveiy  Friday  evening. 

George  A.  Gee,  Director — Chickering  Rooms,  31  Post  Street, 
Friday  evenings. 

Gustav  A.  Scott,  Director, 


G.  W.  Jackson,  Director  — Jackson  Glee  Club  — M.  E. 
Church,  Howard  Street,  between  Second  and  Third, 
Monday  evenings. 

Washington  Elliot,  Director, ■ — 

Martin  Schultz,  Director— Apollo  Glee  Society — No.  23 
Fifth  Street,  under  Metropolitan  Temple,  Monday 
evenings, 

W.  H.  Kinross,  Director, 

\V.  J.  MacDougall,  Director  —  Orpheus  Choral  Society, 
Oakland — St.  Paul's  Church,  every  Tuesday  evening. 

John  P.  Morgan,  Director — Harmonic  Society,  Oakland — 
First  Congregational  Church  Chapel,  every  Tuesday 
evening. 

F.  A.  Hamden,  Director,  every  Monday  evening. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

SAM'L  D.  MAYER,        J.   H.  DOHRMANN, 
A.  M.  BENHAM,  S.  W.  BUGBEE, 

WENDELL  EASTON. 


SUMNER    W.    BUGBEE,    MANAGER. 


David  Bush, 

PLUMBER 

.  .  .  .AND.  .  .  . 

Sanitary  Engineer, 

NOS.  27  AND  29 

New  Montgomery  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

Sanitary  Plumbing  a  Sficcinlly.     All  Work 
Guaranteed, 


PIANOS 


ARE 
THE 


NEW 

OOKS 

The  Elements  of  Therapeutics.     By  D   C.  Eing $2  00 

Life  and  Times   of  Thomas   Becket.     By  James  An- 
thony Froude 1  50 

Letters  of  John  Keats.     By  Fanny  Brawne 1  50 

Force  and  Matter.     By  Dr.  Louis  Buchner 3  75 

Ernest  Quest.     A  Novel.     By  Saljie  R.  Ford 1  50 

Lessing,  his  Life  and  Writings.      By  James  Sime. 

2  vols 7  00 

Natural  History  of  Atheism.     By  John  Stuart  Blackie  1  50 
Prose  and  Verse,  Humorous,  Satirical,  and  Sentiment- 
al.    By  Thomas  Moore 2  50 

On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting.     By  George  Henry 

Lewes 1   50 

Daniel  the  Beloved.     By  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Taylor 1  50 

"Bancroft's  Messenger  for  March — April,"  containing  much 
interesting  information  respecting  new  books,  now  ready, 
supplied  free. 

CROIX'S 

721  Market  St.  S.K 

CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween  Second  and  Third.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Guard, 
will  preach  at  11  a.  m.  and  7%  P.  M.  Sunday-school  at  2 
p.  M.     Praise  service  at  6)4.  P.  M. 

Metropolitan  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  will  preach  every 
Sunday  at  n  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  Sunday-school  at  12.20. 
Evening  praise  service  at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 


CHAS.  N.  FOX. 


M.  B.  KELLOGG. 


FOX  &  KELLOGG, 

A  TTORNEYS  AND   COUNSELORS 

■**■      AT  LAW,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Office,  No.  530  California  Street,  Rooms  o,  10,  and  n. 


ROLLIN   P.  SAXE, 

IMPORTER,  BREEDER  AND  DEAL- 
•*      ER  IN 

THOROUGH-BRED    LIVE   STOCK, 

Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Angora  Goats,  and  Kentucky  Saddle 

Horses, 

Kuss  Hol'se,  San  Franciscc. 


Grand 

Spring 

Opening 

OF. ,  .  . 

Millinery  |  Fancy  Goods 

And  all  other  goods  suitable  for  man,  woman  or  child,  at 

PALMER    BROTHERS, 

726,  728,  730,  732,  and  734  Market  St. 


HOME  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


P 


FAMILIES    WISHING    TO    SPEND 


the  Summer  in  the  country  will  find  a  good  table  and 
excellent  accommodations  at  reasonable  prices,  near  Ruth- 
erford Station,  in  Napa  County.  Four  trains  pass  the  sta- 
tion daily.     For  particulars  address 

E.  B.  SMITH, 
Rutherford  Station,  Napa  County,  Ca* 


PACIFIC  CONGRESS 
SPRINGS. 


QPEN  FOR  THE  SEASON  ON  AND 

^  after  April  20th.  Take  S.  P.  R.  R.  first  afternoon 
train  to  Santa  Clara ;  connect  with  stage  for  Springs.  Time 
2%  hours.  Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Livery  stable. 
Telegraphic  communication. 

LEWIS   P.   SAGE. 


CALIFORNIA 

Electrical  Works. 


PLECTRICAL    APPARATUS,    TEL- 

-^^     ephones.  Telegraph  supplies.     Gold,  silver,  Nickel, 
and  Copper  Plating. 

Scientific  and  Experimental  Instruments. 
Office  and  Works,  134  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GEO.  S.  LADD President. 

S.  D.  FIELD Secretary. 

JNO.  G.  AYRES Business  Manager. 

DIRECTORS. 

Lloyd  Tevis,  Jas.  Gamble, 

Geo.  S.  Ladd,  jno.  G,  Ayres, 

R.  J.  Wilson. 

BECT  K0HLER  &  CHASE 
1"^    £  SAN    FRANCISCO 

LU  I  &  oa    .an:- 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


AURICE     DORE     &     CO 


IOXEERS. 


Monday,  April  22,  iSjS 

NO.     410     PINE      STREET, 
.   Bed  wry  and  Kcarnj   - 

■ 

AUCTION   SALE 


TOWN   OF  NEWARK 

ON   A    1  IBERAL  CREDIT. 


TERMS — One-fourth  cash.     Balance  in  one,  two,  and 
three  ye.ir> :  deferred  payments  to  bear  interest  at 
of  EIGHT  per  cent,  pa  inuatty. 

She  of  Town   Lois,   §0  x  123  and  jo  x  /jo. 
Farm  Tracts,  from  J  to  30  acres  each. 


'THE  r.  1 CIFICLAND  INI  'ESTMENT 

•*■      Company  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Wash- 
ington Township,  Alameda  County,  California,  an 
same  carefully  subdivided  into  Town  Lots,  Villa  Sites,  and 

1   Farm  Tracts.     Broad   Street- 
nues  have  been  laid  out,  upon  which  all  the  subdivisions 
front ;  trees  have  been  planted  along  the  line  of  the  streets, 
and  the  avenu  :-  enots. 

The  Company,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  people,  determined  to  pra  I  the  procure- 

ment of  Cheap  and  H  -      .irban  Homes. 

examination  of  the  country  which  could  be  made  reasonably 
accessible  from  San  Francisco  was  entered  upon,  and  it  was 
decided  after  taking  into  consideration  advantages  of 
Climate,  abundance  of  pure  water,  fertility  of  soil,  beauty  of 
natural  surroundings,  adaptability  to  manufactures  of  lands 
as  to  deep  water,  neighborhood  to  established 
towns,  and  for  many  other  practical  reasons,  that 

NEWARK 

Was  the  most^  desirable  locality  for  the  consummation  of  its 
design. 

Ic  is  finely 'situated  on  upland,  nearly  level,  sur- 
rounded by  thrifty  villages  and  farms,  in  one  of  the  healthi- 
est portions  of  Alameda  County,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

Immediately  after  the  purchase  of  these  lands,  the  South 
ast  Railroad  Company  began  the  construction  of 

railroad,  and,  with  the  Bay  and  Coast  Railroad  Company, 
already  completed  a  Railroad  and  Furry  Line  : 

•  to  the  foot  hills  at  Los  Gatos  in  Santa  cftra 
County,  passing  through  Alameda,  San  Jose,  and  all  inter- 
mediate points,  with  fair  prospect  of  completing  the  road  to 
Santa  Cruz  within  the  next  eighteen  months.  The  town  is 
therefore  located  on  a  main  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  in- 
suring cheap,  rapid,  frequent,  and  reliable  communication 
with  San  Francisco. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  in  Alameda  County  has 
been  marked  .and   unremitting,   occasioned  in  part  by  its 
proximity  to  San  Francisco,  but  more  large!; 
its   superb    climate   and   fruitful  invested   in 

lands  in  Newark  will  greatly   m  i  xd   by  the 

spread  of  population  and  the  agency  of  its  direct  railroad 
connections.  Observant  persons  will  readily  re ■:  _ 
wonderful  advance  in  the  value  of  lands  and  growth  of  popu- 
lation in  the  vicinity  of  Oakland  and  Alameda,  which  lands 
could  have  been  purchased  a  few  years  ago  for  comparatively 
trilling  sums,  the  increase  being  almost  entirely  at 
to  the  establishment  of  the  existing  popular  lines  of  travel. 
•  An  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  purchase  lands  more 
desirably  located,  and  almost  equally  accessible,  at  very  low 
prices,  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  advancement  of 
values  to  the  same  degree  which  characterized  investments 
in  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

On  or  about  May  ist  next,  the  new  Narrow-gauge  Line 
will  be  formally  opened  between  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Crnz,  when  local  trains  will  be  run  regularly  and  Ire 
between  San  Francisco  and  Newark,  making  at  least  two 
daily  trips  each  way,  and  more  if  the  travel  should  require 
5  will  be  very  low  to  persons 
residing  at  Newark,  enabling  one  person  to  travel  both  ways 
each  day  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  time  will  be  made  in 
about  one  hour  from  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  t  me-schedute  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  all 
classes  to  pursue  their  employmei 

For  the  present,  to  enable  persons  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
property,  on  and  after  March  20th,  and  until  further  notice, 
a  train  for  Newark  will  leave  the  comer  of  Park  Street  and 
Encinal  Avenue,  in  the  town  of  Alameda,  at  10.15  a.  m.; 
returning,  leaving  Newark  at  1.30  P.  M.  Passengers  will 
leave  San  Francisco  on  the  Central  Pacific  Ferry  for  Park 
Street  station,  Alameda,  on  the  9  o'clock  boat,  in  order  to 
connect. 

Diagrams,  maps,  and  circulars  can  be  had  on  application 
at  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Land  Investment  Company, 
Rooms  20,  31.  and  22,  Nevada  Block,  or  to 

MAURICE   DORE   &   CO. 


H.  A-  COBE,  A 


■ 


A.  E.  DAVIS, 
President  of  Pacific  Land  Investment  Company. 


DANIEL  Z.  TOST.  j.   w.    BRECKINRIDGE, 

Member  of  the  S.  F.  Stock  Ex.  Board. 

gRECKINRIDGE  &-    YOST, 

STOCK     BROKERS, 

Xo.  304  Montgomery  Street. 

pfrStocks  Bought  and  Carried  on  Margin. 


FRANK    KENNEDY, 
ATTORNEY   AT   LAY.    604    MER- 

'    '  Street,    Room   16.      Probate,   divorce,  bank- 

ruptcy, and  all  other  cases  attended  to. 


P    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 


No.  41 -,  Cu.ii  ■ 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE,  17  ] 

ZJOMCEOPATHIC   FREE    DJSPEN- 
■*■■*■     SAKY  TO  THl  I      '  ■   ! 

mam  Baths,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 


. 


J.   M.  WALKER   &.  CO. 

QTOCK  BROKERS,   X.   W.    CORNER 
*~J     Montgomery  and  Fine  Streets. 


y^   7.  PETTIT  &°  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 

538  C  -  Cal. 


T    C.    MERRILL   Sf    CO., 

SHIPPING 

•«.  —  AND  — 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  the 
SANDWICH     ISLANDS    AXU    OREGON    PACKET 

LINES. 
204  anD2o6Califi      HA  St.        -       -        San  Francisco. 


SEEDSMAN, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vegetable,  Flower, 
Fruit,  and  Tree  Seeds,  Plants  and  Tabes, 

425  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 


<¥0S.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
INERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 
624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 
San  Frr.-  California. 


pun LIC  ADMIXISTRATOR, 

WILLIAM  DOOLAM, 

Office  No.  12  Nevada  Block. 


MULLER'S 
-^OPTOMETER! 


The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 


:   HAN  1     135  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

133  x&aig  yStt     I 

1  Near   Eush,    opposite   the    Occidental 
Hotel. 


/ 


OHN    DANIEL, 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALEI 

ITALIAN"     AND     SCOTCH     GRANITE 

MON  UMENTS. 


styles  Marble  Mantels  and  Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS: 
Pike    Street,    between    Montgomery  and 
Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


R.  P.  &  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 

A  TTORXE !  'S-A  T-L.  I .'! '. 

N   -.:.--:-  Sherman's  Building, 

Montgomery  Street,  N.  E.  corner  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
(P.  O.  Box  707.) 


/"     H.    STREET, 

*-"  BOOK,  JOB,  AND  GENERAL 

PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

5=2  California  Street, 
Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as  Cards,  Cir- 
,  "Receipts,  Handbills, 
Letter  Heaus,  Notes,  Orders  of  Dancing,  Concert 
Programmes,  Bills  of  Lading,  Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  ERIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS.  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc. 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


QALEDONIA    MIXING    COMPANY, 

^-*  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works.  Gold  Hill  Minii  Dis- 
Nevada. 
Notice  i>  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
r>ircciors,  held  on  the  aSth  day  of  February,  1878,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  32)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  ol  the  corporation,  payable  inune  ,  - 

i  1  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 

Company,  414  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessmenl  shall  remain  unpaid 

on  the  41I1  day  of  April,  i3;3,  will  be  delinquent  and  adver- 

sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment 
before,  will  be  sold  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  April,  1878,  to  pay  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of 
[lie  Board  of  Directors. 

R.  WEGENER,  Secretary. 
Office.  414  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


CI  ERR  A  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

lk~^  COMPANY.  —  Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

E  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  sixth  day  of  March,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  53)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
< liu  Company,  Room  47,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
Strict,  Sxn  Francisco,  California. 

k  upon  which  this  asscsMnent  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  ninth  day  of  April,  1878,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  1S7S.  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessmentj  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  W.   W.  STETSON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  47,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


IDED  CLOUD  CONSOLIDATED  MIN- 
*ng  Company. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Bodie  Mining  District, 
Mono  County,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  nt  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  1S78,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  1)  of  Thirty  (30)  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
L'nited  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Rocm  No.  58,  Nevada  Block,  notthwest  corner 
Pine  and  Montgomery-  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is 
made  before,  will  be  sold  on  THURSDAY,  the  sixteenth  day 
of  May,  1S78,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

JOEL  F.  LIGHTNER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  58,  Nevada  Block,  northwest  corner 
Pine  and  Montgomery  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California. 


B 


ELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  * 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  13)  of  one  dollar  (Si)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
Company,  Room  21,  419  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1878,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  May, 
1878,10  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost 
of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board 
the  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Officer-Room  21,  419  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


ALPHA  CONSOLIDATED  MINING 

Company. — Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey 
County,  State  of  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  gisen  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  March,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment, (No.  o),  of  One  (Si)  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Thl'rsday,  the  twenty-fifth  (25th)  day  of  April,  1878,  will 
be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  May,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale,  WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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OTICE  OF  MEETING  OF  STOCK'- 

holders. — Whereas,  the  Tioga  South  Mining  Com- 
pany, the  Central  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  and  the 
Tioga  Consolidated  Mining  Company  have  consolidated 
their  capital  stock,  property,  and  franchises;  and  whereas, 
th«  said  Tioga  Consolidated  Mining  Company  is  the  Con- 
solidated Company  representing  the  stock,  property,  and 
franchises  of  all  the  corporations  so  consolidated, 

A  meeting  of  all  the  stockholders  of  all  of  the  said  Companies 
so  consolidated  has  been  called  and  will  be  held  at  the  office 
of  the  said  Tioga  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Room 
No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  Tenth  day  of 
April,  1878,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  to  elect  a  Board  of 
Trustees  for  said  Consolidated  Company,  for  the  year  theni 
next  ensuing.  WM.  H.   LENT,  Secretary. 


NTO  TICE  IS  HEREB  Y  GIVEN  THA  T 

the  Tioga  South  Mining  Company,  the  Central  Con- 
solidated Mining  Company,  and  the  Tioga  Consolidated 
Mining  Company,  corporations  formed  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California,  for  mining  purposes,  have  consolidated 
their  capital  stock,  property,  and  franchises,  by  granting 
and  conveying  all  the  property  of  the  said  Tioga  South 
Mining  Company  and  of  the  said  Central  Consolidated 
Mining  Comapny  to  said  Tioga  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany, thus  making  the  last  above-named  Company  the  con- 
solidated Cmopanyor  corporation,  which  represents  in  capital 
stock,  property,  and  franchises,  of  all  the  said  corporations 
so  consolidated,  but  each  of  said  corporations  is  to  be  above 
responsible  for  its  own  debts.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  T.oga  Consolidated  Mining  Company. 

WM.   H.  LENT,  Secretary. 


0 


PHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  City,  Storey 
Counry,  Nevada 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, held  on  the  twenty-sixth  (26th)  day  of  March,  1878,  an 
assessment  (No.  31)  of  One  Dollar  (Si)  per  share,  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  No.  419  California  Street,  Room  28,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  thirtieth  (30th)  day  of  April,  1878,  will 
be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Mon- 
day, the  twentieth  (20th)  day  of  May,  1S78,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  28,  419  California  Street,  Hayward's 
Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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XDES  SILVER  MINING  COM  PA- 

NY. — Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining 
District,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1S78,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  10)  of  twenty-five  cents  per  snare  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  2,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  seventh  day  of  May,  '1878,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  TUESDAY,  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  MAY,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

By  order  ol  the  Board  of  Directors. 

M.    LANDERS,   Secretary. 

Office — Room  2,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 
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OTICE     OF    APPLICATION    TO 

become  a  sole  trader. — Notice  is  hereby  given  that 
I,  Nanette  Blockman,  wife  of  Emanuel  Blockman,  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
intend  to  apply  to  the  County  Court  of  the  said  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco,  on  MON  DA  V,  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  APRIL,  1878,  said  day  being  a  day  of  the  March 
Term,  1878,  of  said  Court,  for  an  order  and  decree  authoriz- 
ing and  permitting  me  to  cany*  on  business  00  my  own 
account  as  a  sole  trader  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The 
nature  of  the  said  business  intended  and  proposed  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  me  is  the  millinery  business, 

San  Francisco,  March  25,  1878. 

NANETTE  BLOCKMAN. 

J.  R.  Brandon,  Attorney  for  Applicant. 


Q    F.   WILLEY  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  AND   MANUFACTURERS   OF 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Franxisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 

BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.  D.   ROGERS,   Philadelphia, 

C.  S.  CAFFREY,  Camden,  N.  J., 
WOOD  BROTHERS.  New  York, 

H.   KILLAM  &  CO.,  New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


ALSO,   AGENTS   FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets',  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 


FY  OHN    T.    LITTLE, 

DISCOUNT    BROKER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT, 

And  Dealer  in  United   States,    Slate,   City,  and  County 
Bonds,  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 

412  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


5400,000 

To  loan  on  City  and  Country  Real  Estate. 


$250,000 

To  loan  on  Gas.  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 


MERCANTILE    PAPER 

Discounted,  and  Money  loaned  upon  all  kinds  of  CollateraL 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE, 

412  Montgomery  Street. 


&<?&?7ltfc 


&i&a<7ife 


&an  Q/'iance^co,    H&ac. 


Foundry,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.     Warehouse,  London,  Eng. 

Australian  Branches,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
American  Branches,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  San  Francisco- 

MILLER  &  RICHARD 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 
SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND  PEERLESS 
PRESSES. 

No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  305  Leidwdorff  Strwt,  San  Francisco. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 
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OUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD- 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


W INTER    A R  R  A  XGEMENT. 


Commencing  Monday,  October  23d,  1S67,  Passenger  Trains 
will  leave  San  Francisco  from  the  Passenger  Depot  on 
Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as  follows: 

S?    ~>fl  A.  M.,  Daily,  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy, 

*J)  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad, 

and  all  way  stations,  making  Stage  connections  at  San 
Mateo  for  Half  Moon  Bay  and  Pescadero ;  at  Redwood  for 
Woodside,  Searsville,  and  Pescadero ;  at  San  Jose  for  Los 
Gatos  and  Lexington;  at  Gilroy  for  Los  Banos  and  Fire- 
baugh's ;  at  Sargent's  for  San  Juan  and  Natividad ;  at  Sole- 
dad  for  Paraiso  Springs,  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Buenaventura,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

At  PAJARO  connects  with  the  SANTA  CRUZ  R.  R. 
for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz. 

IT  2%  ^"   ^"'   Daily,  for  Menlo  Park 

'  "»y      and  Way  Stations. 

JO  C  P-   M.,  Daily,   Sundays  excepted, 
*  "  Jj      for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  and  Way  Stations. 

*    *f\  P.   M.,   Daily,  for  San   Jose  and 

f'T  Way  Stations. 

A    on  P-  M->  Daily,  for  Menlo  Park  and 

UmOU     Way  Stations. 

EXTRA  TRAIN  ON  SUNDAYS  DISCONTINUED. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


c 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of  the 
road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  via  OAKLAND, 
leaving  San  Francisco,  via  Ferry  Landing,  Market  Street, 
at  4  p.  M.,  daily,  and  making  close  connection  at  Goshen  for 
Sumner,  Mojave,  Los  Angeles,  Wilmington,  Anaheim,  Col- 
ton,  and  Colorado  River. 


ATORTH    PACIFIC     COAST    RAIL- 
1 V  ROAD. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Monday  Nov.  5th,  1877,  the  new,  swift,  and 
elegantly  appointed  steamer, 

SAN  RAFAEL, 

Will  run  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Quentin  (connect- 

ting  with  trains  at  latter  place),  as  follows : 

WEEK  DAYS. 


Leave   San  Rafael,  via  San 
Quentin  Ferry, 


Leave  San  Francisco,  via  San 
Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 
*io.oo  A.  M.  and  4.30  P.  M. 
for  San  Quentin,  San  Ra- 
fael, and  Junction.  8.00  a.  m.,  12.20  p.  m.,  and 
2.00  p.   M.  for   San  Quentin         3.05   p.  m.  for   San    Fran- 
and  San  Rafael. 
*The  10.00  a.  m.  boat  connects  with  through  trains  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  intermediate  stations,  and  runs  DAILY. 
Stage  leaves  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Monday 
for  Fort  Ross,  Timber  Cove,  Salt  Point,  Fisk's  Mills,  Stew- 
art's  Point,    Gualala,    Fish    Rock,    Point    Arena,    Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarra  Ridge,  and  Mendocino  City. 
SUNDAYS. 


C.  P.  R.  R, 


OMMENCING  FRIDA  Y,  MARCH  i, 

1878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 
WILL  LEA  VE  SAN  FRANCISCO: 


Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

j  qq    A.    M.,    DAILY,     VALLEJO 

/  *  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  and  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  excepted  for  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  only  this  train  will  run  to  Williams'. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  S.io  P.  M.] 

,    q  A.  M.,  DAILY,   A  TLANTIC 

"  Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 

mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  p.  m 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5.35  p  M.j 

qq  P.  AL,   DAILY,   SAN  JOSE 

_    ■  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  m.J 

/  nn  P.  M.,   DAILY,   EXPRESS 

If-*KJKJ  Traia  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  and 
Sacramento,  Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
"  Santa  Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ton,  and  Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers). Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose 
at  6.55  p.  M.,  and  at  Sacramento  with  passenger  train,  leav- 
ing at  10.45  p-  M-i  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia.  Sleeping 
-cars  between  Oakland  and  Carson. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  m.] 

/  nn  P.  JIL,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

IL.KJKJ  vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
land, and  Williams*.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  11.10  A.  M-] 

nn  P-  M~.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

U*-'  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf )  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  a.  m.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  P.  M-] 

/   3Cl  p-    M->   DAILY,    THROUGH 

^f-  'J)  ty  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  \.  m.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.] 


Leave  San  Rafael,   via  San 
Quentin  Ferry, 


Leave  San  Francisco  via  San 

Quentin  Ferry,  Market  St., 
*io.oo  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  ji.  for 

San  Quentin,  San  Rafael, 

and  Junction. 

*This  is  an  excursion  train  as  far  as  Olema,  and  beyond 
a  regular  train  to  Duncan  Mills. 

DEPARTURES  via  SAUCELITO  FERRY,  DAVIS  ST. 


00  a.  M.  and  3.05  P.  M.  for 
San  Francisco. 


Leave  San  Rafael  week  day 
7.00  A.  si.  for  San  Francis- 
co. Sundays,  4.15  p.  m.  for 
San  Rafael. 


Leave  San  Francisco  week 
days  5.00  p.  m.  for  all  points 
between  Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael.  Sundays,  10.00  A. 
m.  for  all  points  along  line 
of  road. 


THREE-DAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Tickets  from  San  Francisco,  via  San  Quentin  Ferry,  to 
Duncan  Mills  and  return,  good  from  Saturday  till  Monday, 
Fare  $5- 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
The  10.00  A.  M.  boat,  via  either  San  Quentin  or  Saucelito 
Ferry,  connects  with  Excursion  Train  for  Olema. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


S 


AN  FRANCISCO  AND 

NORTH  PACIFIC  R. 


V.'IXTER  ARRANGEMENT, 


3.00 


Commencing  Sunday,  December  2,  1877,  and  until  further 
notice  Trains  and  Boats  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

Ticket  Office,  Washington  Street  Wharf. 

P.  M,  DAIL  Y,  Sundays  included, 

steamer  "James  M.  Donahue"  (Washington 
Street  Wharf),  connecting  with  Mail  and  Express  Train  at 
Donahue  for  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  way  stations  ;  making  stage  connections  at  Lake- 
ville  for  Sonoma  daily;  at  Cloverdale  for  LTkiah  daily,  for 
Lakeport  daily  (except  Sunday),  and  for  Mendocino  City  on 
Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays  only. 

gW  Connections  made  at  Fulton  on  following  morning 
with  Fulton  and  Guerneville  R,  R.,  for  Korbel's,  Guerne- 
ville,  and  the  Redwoods. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  10.35  A-  »*,) 

Freight  received  from  7  a.  m.  to  2.30  p.  M.  daily  (except 
Sunday). 

Arthur  Hughes,  Gen.  Manager.  A.  A.  Bean,  Sup't. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


S 


AUCELITO  FERRY 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT 

On  and  after  Nov.  5th,   1877,  a  swift  and  commodious 
Steamer  will  leave  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m. — R.  R.; 
10.45  a-  m-  *  *3-3°  P-  m-  i  5,co  P*  m- — R"  R* 

Saucelito — 8.00  a.  m. — R.  R. ;  9.30  a,  m. ;  1  p.  m.  ;  4.15 
p.  m.— R.  R. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — 10 a.  m.— R.  R. ;  12  m. ;  2  p.  m. 54.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9  and  11   a.  m. ;  1  and  3  p.  m. ;  5.20  p.  m. — 
R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  MORNING  an  extra  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7  a.  m. 

*  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


7JR.  G.  J.  VAN  VLACK, 


4  EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Ealdwin. 
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FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 


FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 
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8.30 
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5-oo 
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6,oo 
6.30 
7.00 
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9.20 
10.30 

a  7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
11.00 
12.00 
p  1.30 
2.00 
*3-oo 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 

A  7.30 
8.30 
9-3° 
10.30 
11.30 

P12.30 
1. 00 
3-3° 
4-30 
5-3° 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 
9.20 
10.30 

A  8.00 
T9.30 
pfi-oo 
3.00 
4.00 
t8.io 

A  8.00 

t9-3° 

p  3-oo 

4.00 

|8.io 

A  7-jO 
8.30 

9- 3° 
10.30 
n.30 
p  1. 00 
4.00 
5-oo 

A  8.CO 

IO.OO 

P  3.OO 

4.30 

5-3° 

10.00 

10.30 

12.00 
P12.30 

tChange  cars 
at  East 
Oakland. 

Change  cars 
at  West 

1.30 

Oakland. 

A  6.10 

PIT. 45 

p*7-oo 
'8.10 
'ii-45 

A  6.IO 
Pir.25 

)     Daily     ( 
V  Sundays  -\ 
)  except'd.  ( 

A  6.IO 
P  6.00 

*  10.30  p.  M.,  Sundays  only  to  Alameda. 
To  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  A. 
p.  M. 
To  San  Jose,  daily,  tg-3°  A.  M.,  3-co.  4-°°  p-  «■ 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


6.30  a  5.40 


A*6.25 

7.00 

8.o; 

9.00 
10.03 
11.03 
12.00 
p  1. 00 

3.00 
'3.20 

4.00 
"5-oo 
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At6-45 
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M7.0S 
8.15 
n.35 

ti2.o8 

p  4.03 

t4-45 


)  Daily  ( 
J-  Sundays  < 
)  except'd.  ( 


A  6.40 
7.4O 
8.40 
9.40 
IO.4O 
II.40 

PI2.4O 
1.25 
2.40 
4.40 
5.40 
6.40 
7.50 
9.OO 


A  5.10 
5-5° 


From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


A  6.50 
7.20 
7-5o 
8.25 
8.50 
9.20 
9-5° 
10.20 
10.50 
11.20 


3-5° 
4.20 
4-5° 
5-20 
5-5o 
6.25 
6.50 
8.00 
9.10 


From  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,  10.00,  11.00  a.  m. 
6.90  F.  M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8.10  A.  M. 

'  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
A — Morning.         P. — Afternoon. 


THE  CREEK  FERRY  BOAT  WILL  RUN  DAILY 

AS  FOLLOWS: 
From  San  Francisco — 7.15  and  9.45  a.  m.,  12.15,  2.25, 

and  4.10  p.  m. 

From    Oakland — 8.15  and  10.45  *■  m.,  1.15,  3.15.  and 

5.00  p.  M. 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street. 

A    N    TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


rpRENCH  SA  VINGS 
1  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

411  Bush  Street,  above  Kearney,  San  Francisco. 
G.  MAHE,  Director.     . 


njASONIC  SAVINGS 
1V1  AND  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cau 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.   H.   CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


THE   CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY. 


<>rr  UNC  TION  OF  MARKET,  P01\  ELL 

+J  and  Eddy  Streets.  Ordinary  and  Term  Deposits  re- 
ceived, and  Loans  made  on  real  estate  security.  Remit- 
tances may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or  by  checks  on 
reliable  parties,  payable  here ;  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bank  commences  only  with  the  receipt  of  the  coin.  No 
charge  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 


ODD  FELLOWS1  SAVINGS  BANK 


QFFICE,  ODD  FELLOWS''  HALL,  325 

^^  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Deposits  re- 
ceived in  sums  of  one  dollar  and  upward.  Remittances 
from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Cos 
Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house,  but  the  Bank 
will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery.  The  signature 
of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first  deposit. 

MARTIN   HELLER,  President. 
James  Benson,  Secretary. 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND,  ASTORIA,  Oregon,  LOS  ANGELES, 
SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ,  SAN  DIEGO, 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern  and  Southern 
Coast  ports,  as  follows : 
Route 

No.  1 — Idaho Tuesday,  April  i6th,  at  10  a.  .m  . 

No.  2 — Monterey Every  Monday,  at  4  p.  m. 

No.  3 — Monterey Every  Saturday,  at  9  a.  m. 

No.  4 — Constantine Every  Thursday,  at  9  a.  m. 

No.  5 — Orizaba Sunday,  March  31,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  5 — Ancon Friday,  April  5,  at  10  A.  m  . 

No.  5 — Orizaba Wednesday,  April  10,  at  10  a.  m. 

No.  5 — Ancon Monday,  April  15,  at  10  a.  m  . 

No.  5 — Orizaba Saturday,  April  20,  at  10  a.  m  . 

No.  5 — Ancon Thursday,  April  25,  at  10  a.  m  . 

For  movement  of  Freight  Boats,  see  Alta  or  Guide. 

PORTS  AT  WHICH  ABOVE  STEAMERS  CALL. 

Route  No.  1— Embraces  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  direct 
connecting  at  Portland,  Oregon,  with  steamers  and  railroads 
and  their  connecting  stage  lines  for  all  points  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  Territories,  British  Columbia,  and 
Alaska.  Through  tickets  sold  to  points  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington Territory!  and  British  Columbia. 

Route  No.  2 — Embraces  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
Little  River  and  Big  River  (Mendocino  City),  in  Mendocino 
County. 

Route  No.  3 — Embraces  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning;, steamer  leaves  Santa  Cruz  Sunday  evening,  and 
arrives  at  San  Francisco  Monday,  6  A.  M. 

Route  No.  4 — Embraces  San  Simeon,  Port  Harford  (San 
Luis  Obispo),  Gaviota,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Buenaventura, 
and  Hueneme,  for  passengers  and  freight,  and  Santa  Cruz 
and  Monterey  for  passengers  only.  This  steamer  calls  at 
Cayucos  going  nortn. 

Route  No.  5 — Embraces  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Monica 
(Los  Angeles),  San  Pedro,  Anaheim,  and  San  Diego,  calling 
at  Port  Harford  (San  Luis  Obispo)  for  passengers,  express 
matter,  green  fruit,  and  urgent  freight. 

Where  steamers  are  advertised  to  call  for  passengers  only 
they  also  take  express  matter  and  green  fruit. 

Port  Harford  is  the  landing  place  for  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  Guadalupe,  Lompoc,  etc. 

Through  tickets  sold  to  the  principal  places  on  the  coast. 
Stages  and  railroads  make  close  connections  with  steamers 
for  all  the  principal  places  in  the  interior. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  tickets,  call  at  the 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St., 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Fra:.cisco. 


UACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

First-class  steamers  with  unequaled  accommodations    for 

passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
Feb.  18th,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C,    PUGET   SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Corner  First  and  Erannan  Streets. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CAVA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA    FARMERS 

M  U  T  U  A  L 

FIRE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


/^ASH  CAPITAL $200,000 

<-     ASSETS 335,244 

Thomas  Flint President. 

I.  G.  Gardner Vice-President. 

W.  E.  Wevgant Cashier. 

Ferd.  K.  Rile Secretary. 

Principal  Office,  38  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Branch  Office,  37  Fourth  Street,  Sacramento. 


n^HE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  fra:  _ 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


SCO. 


Paid  up  Capital $10,000,000  Gold 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000      ' 


DIRECTORS: 
Louis  McLane,  President.      J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-President. 
John  W.  Mackay,     W.  S.  O'Brien,     James  G.  Fair 


Cashier H.  W.  Glennv. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo.  A.  King 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers' Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  bullion. 


EXCHANGE 
On   the  principal  Cities  throughout  the    United    States, 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

New  York:  Bankers The  Bank  of  New  York,  X.  B.  A. 

London  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  it  Smiths. 


J^HE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN BANK 
■*■  (Limited.) 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Office 3  Angel  Court . 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $b,ooo,ooo 

Surplus  Earnings 150,000 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 


Fred'k  F.  Low,  > 
Ign.  Steinhart,  ) 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


Managers. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Capital $s,ooo,ooo 

D.  O.  Mills President. 

William  Alvord Vice-President . 

Thomas  Brown " Cashier. 


AGENTS — New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Treraont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


TTIBERNIA   SAVINGS 
■H  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweeney. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Slllivan. 

TRUSTEES. 
M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,         P.  McAran, 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer Edward  Martin 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
q  a.  m.  to  3  P.  M. 


<^ANFRAJ\  CISCO  SA  VINGS  UNION, 

*"— ^     532  California  St.,  corner  Webb  St.,  San  Francisco 

Deposits  j 1 st  December,  iSjj $Sj./j,j?S  07 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund. .       448,233  60 


directors. 

James  de  Fremcrv President. 

Alisert  Miller Vice-President. 

C.  Adolphe  Low,  Charles  Baum, 

Erwin  J.  Crane,  Washington  Bartlett, 

Charles  Pace,  Denis  J.  Oliver, 

Alexander  Campbell,  Senior. 

Luvell  White Cashier 

John  Archbald Surveyor. 

Henry  C.  Cami-hell ■ Attorney. 

Receives  deposits  and  loans  money  on  real  estate  security. 
Country  remittances  may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or 
by  checks  of  reliable  parties  payable  in  San  Francisco,  but 
the  responsibility  of  this  Savings  Bank  commences  only  with 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  money. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first 
deposit.     No  charge  is  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

Office  hours,  9  A,  M.  to  3  P.  M.  Saturday  evenings  from 
6%  to  8. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


CHICKEMIG! 

PIANO    WAREROOMS, 

31  POST  ST.,  Mechanics  Institute  Building. 
EL  EGA. XT  PIANOS. 
L.  K.   HAMMER, 

Sole  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 

£ST  Owners  o(  Chickcring  Pianos  are  specially  requested 
to  leave  orders  for  tuning  at  warex  1  Post  Street. 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 

SHEET  MUSIC.  AT 

BANCROFT, 

KNIGHT  &  COS 

MUSIC     STORE,    733    MARKET    ST. 


■jTHE   BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM, 

A  Preparatory  School  to  the  University. 


a  nodations  for  boarders  first-class,  but  the  number 
for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limited.  The  terms  of  tuition 
for  day  scholars  will  be  made  very  reasonable,  in  order  that 
the  advantages  of  this  institution  may  be  extended  to  as 
many  as  possible.     For  circulars,  address, 

JOHN  F.  BURRIS,  Principal, 

Berkeley,  California. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  \V.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

TJ/    W.  DODGE  Sf  CO., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clav  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


DEMOVED. 

WILLIAM  PATTON,  ARCHITECT, 
-\*o.  4X1M  California  Street. 


T\  IEBOLD  SAFE  AND  LOCK  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED 

FIRE    AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 

SAFES. 

[Contractor  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Co^any.J 

A  large  assortment  of  these  Safes  constantly  on  hand. 
Safes  of  other  manufacture  taken  in  exchange.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices  to  BRYANT  &  TAYLOR, 

Hz  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JOE   POHEIM, 

Merchant  Tailor, 

No.  203  .Montgomery  Street. 


Business  Suits  made  to  Order  in  24  hours. . .  .from  $20 

Pants  made  to  Order  in  24  hours from    $5 

Fine  Diagonal,  Casslmere,  and  Scotch  Cheviot 

Suits  10  Order from  $25  to  $45 

Fine  Dress  Suits  to  Order from  $40  to  S50 

Overcoats from  $25  to  S35 

Perfect  fit  guaranteed  by  JOE  POHEIM,  the  great  artist 

and  cutter  fr^m  New  York. 

Branch  Store.  No.  103  Third  Street. 


r\irWEND  NOTICE.— THE  STATE 
-t-'  investment  and  insurance  COMPA- 
NY.— Dividend  No.  59.— The  montb.lv  dividend  for  March 
will  be  paid  on  April  10th,  at  their  office,  Nos.  21S  and  320 
Sansome  Street. 

CHS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  April  5,  1878. 


tunc 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 

320  Post  Street 

sas  Fiuxcism 


NEIV  BOOKS 

—  AND  — 

CHOICE  STATIONERY 

\T.... 

ROMANS 

II    MONTGOMERY    ST., 

LICK    HOUSE    BLOCK. 


CEO.  W.    I'KESCOTT. 


IRVING    M.    SCOTT. 


II.    T.    SCOTT. 


UNION    IRON   WORKS 

(  Founded  1849.)      Post  Office  Box  2128. 

COR.    FIRST    AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

S  A  N     FRANCISCO 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 
Compressed  Engines, 
Air  Compressors, 
Rock  Drills. 

Portable  Hoisting  Engines, 

Marine  Stationary  and  Portable  Boilers 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


CONSTANTLY  ON   HAND  AND   FOR  SALE, 
Direct-acting  Pumping  and  Hoisting  Engines, 
Upright  and  Stationary  Engines, 

Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery, 
Blake's  Rock  Breakers, 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps, 

Chlorodizing  Furnaces, 
Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps. 
All  manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
workmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
manufacturers. 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


AND   CADET  SCHOOL. 


Next  quarter  will  commence  March  13,  1878. 
For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE* 

\Ho.  24  Post  Street, 

SAN  FEA-CISCO,  CAI. 
Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute.  Send  for  circular. 


CENERAL    SEWING    MACHINE 

AGENCY. 
ALL    WHO    WANT  SEWLNC  MA- 

chines,    of  any   manufacture,    will   save   money   by 
buying  from 

SAMUEL    HILL, 

Dealer  in  Sewing  Machines  and  Oil  Stoves, 

19  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

Established  on  the  Pacific  Coast  fifteen  years. 


^RUPTURE^ 

********* 
SST  IF    RUPTURED    send    at 
once  for   Dr.    Pierce's    NEW    Illus- 
trated Book.     Address, 

MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
CO.,  609  Sacramento  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


*  C  U  R  E  D 


T 


'HE  STA  TE  INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS 5450,000 


Principal  Office,  2i8aod  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


officers: 
A.  J.  BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  \"ce.president, 

CHAS.  H.  CUSHING.  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


BUY  YOUR 


Steinway  &  So/?s. 


GRAND    AVERAGE 
95  1-2 

OUT   OF   A   POSSIBLE 
96. 


CAUTION.— One  New  York  Piano-maker  having  not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 

but  also  dishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
age of  95  out  of  a  possible  96,  the  Examining  Ju«Ut>  il. un- 
contradicted him,  and  certify  that  he  reached  an  avcage  uf 
oo)i  only,  ranking  but  third  on  Square  and  FOURTH  on 
Parlor  Grands. 

Every  Stein  way  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,  105  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A  BE  ROOMS,   N.   W.   CORNER 

KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


NEWARK/ 


EXCURSION  TICKETS 


ALAMEDA    TO     NEWARK 

AND     RETURN 

(To  enable  the  public  to  examine  the  lands)  will  be  sold 
ONLY  at  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Land  Investment  Co., 
Room  22,  Nevada  Block,  or  by  Maurice  Dore  &  Co..  No. 
410  Pine  Street. 

BST  Take  Central  Pacific  Ferry  for  Alameda,  get  off  at 
Park  Street  Station,  walk  four  blocks  down  Park  Street  to 
Encinal  Avenue,  and  get  on  train  for  Newark. 

A.   E.  DAVIS,  President. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND    OF 

^"^  Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  BOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING    OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
done  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.   J.    PAILLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House,  680  Broadway.  New  York. 


Buckskin  Finish — Rawedged  Soft, 
the  leading  style  of  the  season,  to  be 

HAD   AT 

C.  HERRMANN, 

402   KEARNY  AND    910   MARKET. 


K.   J.    TRUMBULL. 


CHAS.    W.    BEEBE. 


B.J.TRUHBULL&CO 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     BULBS,    TREES, 

SHRUBS,    PLANTS,    ETC. 
419  a:,'d  421  Sansome  St.      -  San  Francisco. 


NURSERY: 

Corner  H  a.~d  Center  Sts., San  Rafael. 


SHIRTS  AT 


MARBLEIZED 

IRON  MANTELS 

—  AND  — 

ENAMELED     GRATES. 


The  perfection  which  the  manufacture  of  Marbleized 
Iron  Mantels  has  attained  brings  them  in  direct  competition 
with  the  best  qualities  of  slate  lor  all  purposes  where  mantels 
arc  used,  and  they  are  in  a  great  incisure  taking  the  place 
ol  marble.  The  soft  rich  odor  in  which  these  mantels  are 
finished  renders  then  a  much  more  agreeable  article  of  fur- 
niture to  a  room  than  the  cold,  repulsive-looking  marble 
slab,  and  colors  may  be  selected  to  harmonize  with  the  fur- 
niture. In  Elegance  of  Design,  Quality  of  Finish, 
and  Durability  of  Polish,  they  are  every  way  superior 
in  slate  or  marble.  In  point  of  economy,  also,  they  cost 
very  much  less,  arc  stronger,  and  certainly  far  more  durable 
than  either. 

The  Largest  Slock  and  Greatest  Variety  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.         For  sale  by 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 

Nos.  no,  112,  iu,  1 1 S,  &  120  Battery  St. 


REDINGTON'S 


FLAVORING   EXTRACTS 


4 


RE    THE    PERFECTLY   PURE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH    FRUITS 


Prepared  with  great  care.  They  are  put  up  in  superior 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts. 

Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  are  nearly  so 
cheap. 

Wherever  tested  on  their  merits,  they  have  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  are  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind,  and  are 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 


REDINGTON    &    CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


VST  ARRIVED,    EX   GOV.    GOOD- 

n  and  Enos  Soule,  a  full  supply  of  the  old  favorite 


f 

DOWNER 
KEROSENE  OIL. 


Four  Explosions  in  one  week  from  usin^  the  water-white 
so-called  high-test  Safety  Oils  should  WARN  ALL  to  use 

only  the 

DOWNER    KEROSENE. 

For  sale  by  the  Grocery  and  Oil  Houses  in  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  have  it,  send  to 
us  and  we  will  see  your  orders  are  filled. 


THE  OIL  HOUSE  OF 

F.    B.  TAYLOR    &    CO., 

315  California  St.,  Rooms  6  and  7. 

Sole  Agents  for  Downer  Kerosene  Oil  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


NICOLL,   THE  TAILOR. 


505 


(  BRANCH   OF   NEW   YORK), 

MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
18    KEARNY 


STREET. 


PANTS,  made  to  order,  trom $4  00 

SUITS   made  to  order,  from 15  00 

OVERCOATS,  made  to  order,  from 15  00 

BLACK  DOESKIN  PANTS,  from 7  00 

WH ITE  VESTS,  from 3  00 

FANCY  VESTS,  from 6  00 

DRESS  COATS,  from 20  00 

Cloth  sold  by  the  yard.     Any  length  cut. 

505  Montgomery  and  18  Kearny  Streets. 


T 


GUNPOWDER. 

HE     CALIFORNIA     POWDER 

WORKS,  Manufacturers  of 

CANNON,    SPORTING,    MINING, 


HERCULES    POWDER, 

314  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Jno.  F,  Lghse Secretary. 

Mills  at  Santa  Cruz.     Post  Office  Box  2036. 


BEAMISH'S 


VOL.  II.     NO. 


14. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    APRIL    13,   1878. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES, 

[Revised  by  Breckinridge  S:  Yost,  Brokers,  No.  304  Montgomery  St.] 

San  Francisco,  Friday,  April  12,  1878 — 10  a.  m. 

'  Sltares.                                                   BONDS.  Bid.  Asked. 

—  U.  S.  Bonds,  5.20,  i867--'68,  with  interest 105}^  i°6 

—  California  State  Bonds 104  105 

—  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Bonds,  6s,  185S 103  106. 

—  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Bonds,  7s 107  108 

—  Montgomery  Avenue  Bonds —  85 

—  Dupont  Street  Bonds —  88 

—  Sacramento  City  Bonds 28  28 

—  Sacramento  County  Bonds,  6s 95  — 

—  Stockton  City  Bonds,  8s 90  95 

—  Marysville  City  Bonds 90  95 

—  Yuba  County  Bonds,  8s 100  — 

—  Santa  Clara  County  Bonds,  7s 105  106 

—  San  Mateo  County  Eonds,  7s 102  104 

—  Oakland  City  Bonds,  8s no  112 

—  Butte  County  Bonds,  10s,  i860 100  — 

BANK  STOCKS. 

—  Bank  of  California. 90  91 

—  Pacific  Bank 115  115 

—  First  National  Bank 90  91 

—  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co 80  85 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

—  Union  Insurance  Company 114  116 

—  Firemen's  Fund  Insurance  Company 105  108 

—  California  Insurance  Company,  ex  dividend 105  108 

—  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company —  75 

—  Commercial  Insurance  Company 77?^  80 

—  State  Investment  and  Insurance  Company 105  no 

CITY  RAILROAD  STOCKS. 

—  Omnibus  Railroad 20  25 

—  North  Beach  and  Mission 69  70 

—  Sutter  Street 18  21 

—  Central 68  70 

—  Front  Street  Railroad 20  — 

M ISC  EL  L  A  NEO  US. 

—  Central  Pacific  Railroad 85  — 

—  Nevada  N.  G.  Railroad  Bonds —  92 

—  San  Francisco  Gaslight  Company. . ._ ioo'/<  — 

—  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  ex  dividend 95^  — 

—  Giant  Powder  Company 150  160 

—  Leeal  Tenders 99  99& 


Selected  Wit  and  Wisdom. 


As  an  Ant,  which  had  made  ninety  and  nine  vain  At- 
tempts to  convey  a  Kernel  of  Wheat  to  its  Granary,  was 
deploring  the  Lack  of  Terminal  Facilities,  and  thinking 
seriously  of  Embarking  its  Capital  in  a  more  remunerative 
Enterprise,  its  attention  was  attracted  by  an  Insurance 
Agent,  who  secured  a  $50,000  Application  on  the  Tontine 
Plan  from  a  man  who  had  previously  kicked  him  down 
stairs,  erected  Heads  upon  him,  devoted  him  to  the  Infernal 
Gods,  said  Life  Insurance  was  a  fraud,  denounced,  the  Com- 
pany as  a  bogus  Concern,  and  declared  that  he  was  already 
insured.  Struck  by  this  Example  of  persistence,  the  Ant 
spat  upon  his  Antennae,  put  his  Proboscis  to  the  Wheel,  and 
at  the  next  Attempt  placed  his  grain  in  the  Elevator. 

Moral. — Go  to  the  Insurance  Agent,  thou  Ant.  Consider 
his  Ways  and  be  Wise. 

While  the  present  Pope  was  legate  at  Brussels,  he  was  in- 
vited to  a  grand  dinner,  at  which  was  present  the  Marquis 
de  X.,  a  clever  wit,  who  carried  skepticism  to  the  verge  of 
irreverence.  At  dessert  he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good 
joke  to  show  Monseigneur  Pecci  his  snuff-box,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  a  painting  on  ivory  of  a  shockingly  decollete 
Venus.  The  prelate  inspected  the  painting  for  a  considera- 
ble time  without  the  least  discomposure.  "Very  pretty, 
very  pretty,"  he  murmured,  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur. 
Then  turning  his  eyes  upon  the  Marquis,  "  The  portrait  of 
the  Marchioness?" 


The  young  man  paced  the  parlor, 

While  she  was  cleaning  her  teeth  ; 
And  he  thought  of  the  brilliant  dollars 

Of  the  daddy  who  would  bequeath. 
The  old  man  sat  on  the  counter, 

With  his  head  between  his  hands, 
And  rejoiced  that  his  girl  had  a  lover 

Who  would  help  him  to  meet  his  demands. 

Both  mistaken. 


A  domestic  scene,  a  la  Villette :  It  is  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  husband  enters,  and  the  sound  of  his  heavy 
boots  awakens  his  wife.  With  distended  nostrils  she  silent- 
ly interrogates  the  atmosphere,  which  yields  no  response. 
She  decides  to  speak.  "  It  is  you?"  "  Yes."  "Whence  do 
you  come?  "  "  From  work."  The  wife  with  a  supreme  ef- 
fort appeals  to  the  utmost  sensibility  of  her  olfactory  nerve. 
It  detects  no  odor.  Then  in  despair,  writhing  upon  the  pil- 
lows, she  sobs :  "  You  have  deceived  me  !  I  want  to  go 
home  to  my  mother." 

A  Mountain  gave  out  that  it  was  in  an  Interesting  Condi- 
tion, had  the  Valleys  strewn  with  Tan-Bark,  and  authorized 
its  Friends  to  announce  that  this  was  to  be  the  Greatest  Ef- 
fort of  its  Life.     It  then  brought  forth  a  Customouse. 

Moral. — The  Moral  to  this  Fable  can  be  found  most  any 
day  in  the  Washington  dispatches. 


OLLA-PODRIDA, 


We  have  been  taking  account  of  stock  in  ourself,  and 
placing  a  valuation  in  money  upon  our  mental  and  physical 
properties,  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  estimate  of  our 
value.  The  idea  occurred  to  us  in  this  way :  We  were  riding 
down  Sutter  Street  on  the  dummy — fare  five  cents — and 
right  here  we  throw  in  an  interjectional  thought.  Sutter 
Street,  California  Street,  and  Clay  Street  cable  railroads  are 
our  individual  property.  They  are  built  to  enable  us  to 
come  and  go  from  our  residence  to  our  business  office ;  they 
cost  a  million  of  dollars,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  hand  the 
collector — who  comes  to  us  and  politely  asks  us  for  it — five 
cents;  ten  cents  a  day;  thirty  dollars  a  year.  No  care,  no 
anxiety,  no  responsibility ;  a  privilege  to  grumble,  and  all  for 
thirty  dollars,  and  they  never  cost  us  a  cent.  So  with  the 
Pacific  Railroads.  We  go  to  the  East,  to  Arizona,  north 
toward  Oregon,  across  to  Oakland,  have  splendid  sleeping- 
cars,  smoking  apartments,  could  not  use  them  more  freely 
nor  more  frequently  if  we  owned  them,  and  all  we  have  to 
do  .is  to  pay  our  fare,  and  the  accommodation  is  at  our 
command.  Governor  Stanford  is  not  half  so  much  at  his 
ease  about  this  business  as  we  are.  If  the  car  runs  over  a 
cow,  or  the  company  over  a  politician,  it  causes  us  no  anxi- 
ety. We  are  not  worried  about  eminent  domain — are  not 
compelled  to  elect  legislators  and  then  purchase  them.  We 
do  not  have  to  keep  a  lobby.  We  do  not  have  any  anxiety 
about  .Tom  Scott;  we  have  no  parasites  to  cling  to  us;  no 
flatterers  to  fawn  around  -and  worry  us ;  no  band  of  merce- 
naries to  hire.  We  are  not  vexed  lest  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  determine  the  value  of  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Argonaut,  nor  do  we  anticipate  any  immediate  regulation 
of  the  rate  at  which  the  news-boys  shall  sell  the  paper.  The 
railroad  cost  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  we  regard 
it  as  our  private  estate,  and  look  upon  Governor  Stanford  as 
our  trustee  for  its  management.  But  we  were  riding  down 
Sutter  Street  on  the  dummy,  and  at  the  window  of  his  ele- 
gant house  stood  William  B.  O'Brien,  a  prisoner  within 
his  gilded  "bars  to  ill  health,  and  as  he  saw  us  enjoying  our 
five-cent  ride  upon  one  of  Casebolt's  jolting  dummies,  we 
know  he  would  have  willingly  exchanged  his  millions  for  our 
health,  and  we  at  once  mentally  credited  ourself  in  the  book 
of  life — we  mean  in  the  ledger  entry  of  life's  book-keeping — 
with  what  we  think  O'Brien  is  worth,  say  $15,000,000.  And 
then  we  thought  of  our  friend  Latham,  and  we  said  he  is 
worth  $3,000,000;  but  he,  too,  is  sick,  and  we  would  not 
swap  with  him.  So  we  made  another  entry — $3,000,000. 
Then  there  is  John  Parrott,  say  worth  about  $5,000,000,  and 
he  is  not  less  than  fifteen  years  older  than  we  are,  and  as  we 
would  not  sell  fifteen  years  of  our  life  for  all  that  John 
Parrott  is  worth,  we  just  earned  to  our  credit  another 
$5,000,000.  We  thought  of  Michael  Reese  and  Nicholas 
Liming,  and  how  they  sweat  their  coin,  and  how  the  multi- 
plication-table runs  through  their  heads  of  nights,  and  how 
they  can  not  sleep,  thinking  of  the  $10,000,000  they  own 
between  them,  and  we  remembered  that  we  love  books  and 
they  do  not ;  that  we  are  fond  of  traveling  in  Europe  and 
duck-shooting,  and  they  have  no  time ;  that  we  enjoy  pict- 
ures, and  sculptured  marble,  and  poetry,  and  literature,  and 
we  said;  Here's  another  $10,000,000  to  your  credit,  Mr.  Olla- 
Podrida.  And  then  we  called  up  an  acquaintance  with 
$3,000,000  and  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  another 
wealthy  friend  with  bad  digestion,  another  with  the  gravel, 
and  as  we  would  not  exchange  our  healthy  kidneys  for  dis- 
eased ones,  and  our  digestion  for  a  rebellious  one,  we  added 
several  millions  more  to  the  inventory  of  our  wealth.  Then 
we  called  to  mind  a  friend  with  hereditary  gout,  and  another 
at  whose  hearth-stone  there  sits  in  shivering  horror  the 
dreadful  spectral  fear  of  insanity — an  inherited  disease  that 
may  make  its  appearance  at  any  moment ;  another,  with 
consumptive  tendencies,  and  we  thought  of  our  honored  pa- 
rent, 89  years  of  age,  a  hale,  hearty,  virtuous  old  man,  who 
has  passed  an  honorable,  honest,  temperate  life,  and  now 
stands  confronting  death,  and  looking  him  squarely  in  the 
face,  welcoming  him,  not  as  a  thing  of  terror,  but  as  a  friend 
who  shall  lift  from  his  shoulders  the  burden  of  a  well-spent, 
useful,  and  laborious  life.  From  him  we  have  inherited  the 
chances  of  a  stout  and  healthy  old  age.  We  would  not  sell 
our  chances  for  ever  so  many  millions.  At  night,  when  we 
reached  home,  and  turned  on  the  gas,  and  commenced  to 
swear  at  the  quality  and  the  memory  of  past  bills,  we  added 
all  Haggin's  money  to  Peter  Donahue's  five  or  six  millions 


between  them,  and  we  hugged  ourselves  in  the  virtuous  illu- 
sion that  for  all  their  wealth  we  would  not  sell  as  mean  gas 
at  such  an  exorbitant  price  as  they  do.  We  made  ourselves 
a  brandy  cold  out  of  General  Naglee's  best  vintage,  and 
mentally  scored  his  vineyards,  his  vaults,  his  tuns  of  splendid 
cognac,  and  said  to  ourselves  :  All  these  things  for  which  he 
is  toiling  are  ours  for  nine  dollars  a  gallon.  We  added  a  lit- 
tle Spring  Valley  water  (only  a  little),  and  after  we  had  drank 
our  tipple  we  would  not  have  been  Charles  Webb  Howard, 
with  his  water  vexations,  nor  Senator  Sharon,  with  his  money, 
his  honors,  and  his  troubles  ;  and  we  carried  their  millions  to 
our  pile,  took  another  refresher,  and  went  to  bed — a  good  one 
— and  dreamed  that  all  the  money  of  the  bonanza  and  the 
railroad  kings,  all  the  coin  of  usurers,  and  all  the  wealth  of 
corporations,  were  not  to  be  compared  with  good  health,  good 
digestion,  a  clear  conscience,  and  the  hope  of  a  glorious  im- 
mortality that  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent 
life.  Wealth  is  a  relative  term.  It  was  John  Jacob  Astor 
who  once  remarked  that  a  man  with  a  million  was  as  well 
off  as  though  he  were  rich.  What  any  body  wants  with  a 
million  or  more,  is  what  we  could  never  understand.  More 
than  enough  is  a  burden.  It  makes  a  slave  of  its  owners. 
D.  O.  Mills,  and  Flood,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  millionaires 
are  only  working  for  their  board  and  clothes — are  all  toiling 
for  a  salary.  The  rich  man  is  unfortunate  to  have  children, 
or,  what  is  a  better  form  of  expression,  the  children  are  un- 
fortunate to  have  wealthy  parents.  We  mean,  of  course,  the 
boys,  for  girls  are  always  nice ;  we  like  girls  and  we  hate 
boys — we  mean  boys  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  is  just  the  age  at  which  girls 
are  the  most  lovable.  The  man  who  has  only  money  is  not 
rich,  and  those  who  have  no  money  may  be  wealthy  beyond 
the  dream  of  money-kings.  While  we  were  writing  there 
came  into  our  sanctum  a  veiled  woman.  She*  was  a  lady, 
had  seen  trouble,  was  in  the  deepest  affliction.  Her  mission 
was  to  ask  our  intervention  that  she  might  get  a  position  in 
the  mint.  She  desired  us  to  use  our  influence  with  Superin- 
tendent Dodge.  A  widow — two  children,  and  even  in  the 
recital  of  her  woes  the  mention  of  these  "two  sweet,  beauti- 
ful girls  "  called  up  in  her  eyes  an  overflow  of  grateful  emo- 
tion. Stocks  had  been  her  ruin.  Furniture  gone  ;  gaunt, 
hollow-eyed  poverty  stood  staring  her  in  the  face.  Alone, 
unknown,  and  friendless,  there  was  none  so  miserable  as  she. 
When  we  assured  her  she  was  a  happy  women,  and  would 
not  exchange  her  situation  with  any  living  creature,  she  gave 
-us  a  look  of  woeful  curiosity;  and  in  reply  to  our  inquiry,  if 
she  would  exchange  places  with  any  woman  who  was  not  the 
mother  of  her  girls,  replied  with  a  resolute  and  immediate 
"  No,  sir."  If  we  do  not  get  her  in  the  mint,  remembering 
our  words  she  will  struggle  in  better  heart,  thanking  God 
that  she  has  loved  ones  more  precious  to  her  than  the  wealth 
of  mining  shares.  If  we  were  as  rich  as  we  wish  we  were ; 
if  Providence  would  only  make  the  blunder  of  heaping  riches 
upon  us ;  if  some  fool  luck  would  strike  us  ^vith  a  fortune — 
say  fifty  or  sixty  millions — wouldn't  we  make  all  the  widows 
and  orphans  happy.  There  should  not  be  an  unhappy  old 
maid,  nor  an  unemployed  school-marm.  Every  woman 
should  go  into  the  mint,  if  we  had  to  coin  our  bullion  over 
every  month.  We  would  give  every  honest  man,  who  'is 
willing  to  work,  employment.  We  would  build  a  technic 
school  for  the  boys.  We  would  improve  the  parks,  drain 
Washerwoman's  Bay,  loan  money  at  five  per  cent,  per  an- 
num to  aid  families  to  acquire  homesteads.  We  would  re- 
duce the  price  of  gas,  water,  meat,  and  ice  by  healthful  com-' 
petition.  We  would  add  sixteen  pages  to  the  ARGONAUT, 
put  a  colored  cover  upon  it  for  advertisements,  and  patiently 
give  it  away  till  all  our  money  was  gone,  and  the  Good 
Master  sent  down  Elijah's  chariot  for  us.  And  then — well, 
we  would  take  our  opera  glasses  up  with  us,  and  from  our 
safe  position  on  the  golden  ramparts  look  across  the  impass- 
able gulf  for  Dives  and  the  rest  of  'em,  and  remind  them  of 
the  good  things  they  had  in  the  world,  and  =.sk  them  if  they 
didn't  wish  they  had  taken  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works, 
Lake  Merced,  San  Mateo,  Calaveras,  Blue  Lakes,  Tahoe, 
and  Lloyd  Tevis'  Ice  Company  along  with  them  ? 


An  individual  suffering  from  dyspepsia  calls  at  a  physi- 
cian's house  during  his  consultation  hour.  The  practitioner 
examines  him  and  declares;  "I  see  how  it  is;  you  need  a 
great  deal  of  exercise,  but  perhaps  your  business  does  not 
leave  you  time.  What  is  your  occupation?"  "  I  have  been 
a  letter-carrier  for  twenty-five  years." 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


"OUR  JIM," 


The    Bohemian   Philanthropist  of  the   Stanislaus. 


IIV   E.    II.   CLOUGH. 


The  path  was  narrow  and  wound  like  an  interminable  yel- 
low snake  along  the  precipitous  river  slopes. 

Sometimes  it  skirled  a  beetling  bluff,  with  the  Stanislaus 
five  hundred  feet  below,  tumbling  and  tossing  among  the 
limestone  bowlders ;  sometimes  it  plunged  into  a  gloom)1 
ravine  or  gulch,  where  the  nut-pine  and  buckeye  hid  the 
brawling  torrent  dashing  heedlessly  from  its  hidden  source 
to  the  river  below;  again,  the  sunlight  played  through  slate- 
colored  chaparral,  and  danced  upon  the  brown  herbage  of 
the  hillside,  permitting  a  clear  view  of  the  haze  hanging 
over  the  far-away  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.  The  blue-jay 
sounded  his  discordant  note  among  the  young  pines.  The 
woodpecker  hammered  industriously  upon  the  bark  of  the 
live-oak  beside  the  trail.  A  cove)-  of  mountain  quail  whirred 
up  from  a  bunch  of  manzanita,  and  then  ran  cackling  over 
the  brow  of  the  gulch  do\rn  to  the  noisy  watercourse.  Far 
down  those  aisles  of  nature's  cathedral  sounded  the  music 
of  the  feathered  choir,  mellowed  at  times  by  the  mournful 
plaint  of  the  turtle  dove,  sounding  like  the  soft  sobbing  of  a 
soul  bereaved. 

It  was  a  magnificent  afternoon  in  autumn — one  of  those 
sweet,  calm  days  that  Californians  love  to  speak  of  when 
praising  "the  finest  climate  in  the  world." 
"  Hullo,  stranger." 

I  glanced  around,  startled  and  nervous,  for  the  voice  of  a 
human  being  was  the  last  sound  I  should  have  expected  to 
hear  in  this  primitive  solitude. 
"  Up  here." 

The  voice  was  on  my  left,  and  turning  in  that  direction,  I 
saw  a  man  stretched  beneath  a  tall,  heavily  tasseled  pine. 
"Do  you  drink?" 

The  man  held  up  a  large  flask,  shaking  it,  and  causing  the 
contents  to  dash  invitingly  against  the  brown  glass. 

"  You  might  as  well,"  he  continued,  "  though  it  ain't  the 
best  in  the  market ;  'way  above  proof,  I  reckon ;  but  you're 
thirsty,  and  it's  free.  Tie  your  animal  up  to  that  tree  yon- 
der, and  take  a  seat.     It's  more  sociable." 

1  could  not  resist  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  invita- 
tion, for  its  tone  was  even  heartier  than  the  words;  besides, 
I  was  thirsty.  Upon  closer  inspection  I  found  that  my 
friend — for  1  instinctively  felt  that  he  was  a  friend — was  a 
man  about  forty  years  of  age.  slenderly  built,  but  displaying 
a  frame  well  knit  and  apparently  inured  to  hardship.  His 
expressive  face  bore  that  deep  mahogany  tint  produced  by 
constant  exposure  to  all  weathers,  and  his  hands  were  cal- 
loused by  hard  labor.  He  was  leaning  upon  his  elbow, 
which  was  supported  by  a  roll  of  blankets.  A  pick  and 
shovel,  lying  near  a  pan  for  washing  gold  dust,  revealed  the 
probability  that  he  was  a  prospector.  Upon  interrogation 
he  acknowledged  the  correctness  of  my  surmise,  and  then, 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  bright,  honest,  hazel  eyes,  he 
added:  "But  the  prospect  isn't  as  bright  as  it  might  be, 
stranger ;  1  haven't  struck  any  bonanzas  to  speak  of." 
"  Are  you  searching  for  quartz  ? "  I  asked. 
"  Yes — with  gold  in  it,"  he  replied,  smiling  at  his  own  ad- 
dition to  my  inquiry.  "  I'm  a  pocket  hunter." 
"A  pocket  hunter?" 

"  Yes.  Vou  see  there's  what  we  miners  call 'mill  veins,' 
and  there's  '  pocket  veins.'  The  mill  veins  are  expected  to 
pay  dollars  to  the  ton ;  the  pocket  leads  wouldn't  pay  cents. 
'.Most  always  mill  veins  don't  pay  for  hauling,  and  pocket 
veins  are  as  likely  to  pan  out  big  as  not.  This  is  the  difference : 
A  mill  vein  is  thick  and  prospects  first-rate,  assays  A  I.  The 
hanging  wall  is  the  right  sort,  and  the  vein  cuts  the  slate  as 
it  ought  to.  The  foot  wall  throws  the  lead  in  the  right  dip 
and  angle.  The  locators  have  the  gift  of  persuading,  and  a 
lot  of  San  Francisco  capitalists  see  it  in  the  right  light — for 
the  locators.  A  gang  of  men  go  to  work  drifting  and 
sinking.  A  twenty-stamp  mill  scares  the  squirrels  out  of 
their  holes  and  frightens  the  crickets  in  the  chaparral. 
Pretty  soon  the  first  rock  is  crushed,  and  the  result  don't 
pay  expenses.  Then  comes  an  assessment,  and  more  rock 
is  crushed.  Water  fills  the  lower  drifts.  Another  assess- 
ment is  levied  to  buy  a  pump.  After  that  more  rock  is 
crushed,  and  produces  some  of  the  richest  sulphurets  that 
ever  came  out  of  a  mine.  More  assessments  to  buy  concen- 
trators to  work  the  sulphurets.  Then  they  find  rock  that  is 
rich  enough  to  be  reduced,  and  another  assessment  is  levied 
to  put  up  furnaces.  By  and  by  the  trustees  have  a  row, 
and  the  creditors  of  the  mine  levy  an  attachment.  The 
attachment  sticks  and  the  mine  shuts  down.  Do  you  see 
that  blot  on  the  hill  across  the  river ?  Well,  that's  a  twenty- 
stamp  mill  crushed  by  assessments  and  attachments- 
crushed  as  fine  as  the  quartz  in  its  own  batteries.  They 
started  out  by  calling  it  the  richest  lead  in  Calaveras  County, 
but  somehow  they  couldn't  prove  it,  and  now  the  swallow 
builds  his  nest  in  the  rafters  of  the  hoisting  works,  and  the 
hop-toad  croaks  under  the  furnaces.  Pocket  hunting  isn't 
so  gorgeous,  but  it's  a  demed  sight  better  paying  in  the  long 
run.  \  ou  lay  in  a  stock  of  grub.  You  shoulder  your  pick, 
pan,  shovel,  and  blankets,  and  start  out  on  a  long  tramp. 
\ou  wash  a  pan  full  of  dirt  here  and  a  pan  full  there.  May- 
be you  strike  the  color  and  maybe  vou  don't,  but  if  you  do 
you  look  at  it  and  think.  Vou  ask  'yourself,  '  Where  did  it 
come  from?'  It  is  free  gold.  It  was  once  in  the  rock. 
\\  here  s  the  rock  ?  Vou  look  around  and  find  that  the  coun- 
try slopes  down  to  where  you  found  the  little  speck.  You 
go  a  little  higher  up  and  wash  another  pan  full.  You  keep 
on  washing  and  going  higher  up  till  the  prospect  is  good 
enough  to  justify  running  a  cut  into  the  hillside.  If  you've 
gauged  your  prospects  right  you'll  strike  the  quartz.  You 
wont  strike  a  mill  vein,  but  you'll  find  a  little  streak  of 
qU51f^  a  thread,' we  call  them.  You  follow  your  thread 
and  find  other  threads.  You  follow  them  all.  By  and  by 
these  threads-prospecting  first-rate  all  along-come  to- 
gether. A  crossing'  comes  in.  What's  a  'crossing?' 
W  hy,  its  some  other  substance  cutting  the  vein  at  a  right" or 
acute  angle-dyke,  or  sand,  or  granite,  or  maybe  quartz.  If 
those  threads  and  that  crossing  come  together  at  the  same 
point,  you'll  strike  it  sure.  Ten,  twenty,  or  a  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  pan  The  gold  has  settled  into  a  pocket,  and 
you  ve  got  enough  to  pay  your  grub  biU  anvhowj  but  some- 
times youre  struck  by  lightning  and  she  pans  out  thou- 


sands. As  a  general  thing,  though,  its  only  hundreds.  I 
knew  a  man  once  down  on  Christy's  Bar  who  took  out  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  three  pans  of  dirt.  He'd  worked  nine 
years  on  the  same  lead,  and  owed  ever)'  provision  dealer 
from  Reynolds'  Ferry  to  Columbia  hundreds  of  dollars  each. 
They  wouldn't  trust  him  any  more,  and  he  killed  rabbits 
when  he  was  hungry,  or  did  odd  jobs  around  Tuttletown  for 
his  grub.  He  paid  his  bills  and  started  for  a  ptisear  in 
Egypt,  I  believe  —  he  was  stuck  after  pyramids  and  croco- 
diles from  the  first  time  he  struck  the  Bar.  He'll  spend  his 
pile  and  pawn  his  jewelry  to  some  descendant  of  the  Pha- 
raohs to  get  money  enough  to  come  back  again.  He'll  come 
back  flat  broke,  but  I'd  like  to  borrow  his  credit  in  this  sec- 
tion for  a  year  or  two — it's  good,  you  bet.  What  did  you 
say?  No,  we  don't  always  strike  it  rich  twice  on  the  same 
lead.  That  fellow  I  was  telling  you  about  worked  his  for  a 
year  after  and  didn't  get  a  color,  so  he  quit  for  a  while  and 
went  to  Egypt  before  he  cat  and  drank  up  the  pocket  he'd 
found." 

I  had  been  so  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  miner  that 
I  had  not  noticed  how  low  the  sun  had  fallen.  He  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  night  was  approaching,  and 
proposed  that  we  move.  I  acceded,  and  my  companion 
rose,  hitched  up  his  mud- stained  red  "ducks,"  placed  his 
wide -brimmed  slouch  hat  upon  his  head,  loosened  a  large 
navy  revolver  which  he  carried  in  his  belt,  gathered  up  his 
accoutrements,  which  he  slung  easily  upon  his  shoulders, 
took  a  shot-gun  from  behind  a  tree,  and  strode  out  upon  the 
trail,  with  a  long,  swinging,  Indian  stride.  I  untied  my 
horse  and  mounted.     The  miner  turned  and  inquired  : 

"  Where  are  you  bound?  " 

"  To  Sonora." 

"  Where  from  ? " 

"  Cave  City." 

"  You'll  strike  the  stage  road  at  Tuttletown  about  half-past 
six.  It's  a  good  seven  mile  to  Sonora  from  there,  and  your 
horse  is  tired.     Stay  with  me  to-night." 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"At  Jackass." 

"  Where?" 

"Jackass  Hill — on  the  Stanislaus,  'bout  a  mile  from  Tut- 
tletown." 

At  this  moment  some  quail  rose  from  a  neighboring 
thicket,  and  two  reports  from  the  pocket- hunter's  shot-gun 
answered  instantly.     Three  birds  fell. 

"  You'd  better  come,  stranger,"  he  continued,  as  he  held 
his  gun  in  rest  and  drew  the  exploded  caps  from  the  nipples. 
"  There's  part  of  your  supper — quail  on  toast — plenty  of  dry 
bread  for  toast  at  the  house." 

I  did  not  resist,  and  we  traversed  the  picturesque  trail  in 
the  dying  sunlight  together.  He  walked  ahead,  and  the  oc- 
casional shots  from  his  gun  always  brought  down  the  swiftly 
moving  game.  He  had  soon  piled  two  cotton-tail  rabbits,  a 
dozen  quail,  and  half  a  dozen  doves  upon  the  pommel  of  my 
saddle.  As  he  walked,  he  conversed  in  a  free,  breezy  man- 
ner upon  a  variety  of  subjects.  I  found  him  well  informed 
in  regard  to  standard  English  literature;  he  often  quoted 
very  a  propos  from  Shakspeare,  for  whom  he  had  the  most 
devoted  appreciation.  He  criticised  Byron,  and  accused 
Scott  of  plagiarism.  He  gave  me  quaint  descriptions  of  the 
habits  of  the  birds  and  animals  native  to  the  section,  often- 
times talking  in  an  affectionate  tone  to  the  various  animals 
that  crossed  his  path,  and  never  taking  his  gun  from  his 
shoulder  after  we  had  jointly  agreed  that  there  was  more 
than  enough  for  supper  and  breakfast  on  my  saddle. 

"  I  love  these  little  birds,"  he  said,  "and  I  wouldn't  harm 
one  of  them  for  the  world,  if  I  didn't  intend  to  eat  them 
afterwards." 

He  discoursed  about  the  country  around  us,  and  displayed 
a  complete  knowledge  of  its  geological  characteristics.  He 
gave  me  an  epitome  of  the  local  history  of  the  section,  in- 
terspersed with  pleasing  anecdotes  and  tragic  incidents;  and 
through  it  all  I  perceived  the  true  stamina  of  the  man's 
character — a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  his  fellow  man  in 
every  condition  and  under  every  circumstance.  But  what 
interested  me  most  of  all  were  his  epigrammatic  character 
sketches.  He  seemed  to  consider  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  neighborhood  a  character — except  himself.  "There's 
old  Pat — Dave  Patterson — one  of  the  best  old  men  in  the 
world ;  but  he  will  travel  round  on  hot  summer  days  rigged 
out  in  two  heavy  gray  flannel  shirts,  and  an  overcoat  slung 
over  his  arm.  Why  does  he  do  it?  Demed  if  I  know. 
Nobody  knows  —  he  don't  know  himself.  It's  his  way,  I 
reckon.  And  there's  Tom  Leach.  Keeps  a  saloon  down  at 
the  camp — down  at  Tuttletown.  He's  got  a  heart  that's 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Runs  the  Democratic  party  in 
this  precinct,  pulls  the  wires,  and  sets  up  the  liquor  for  the 
boys  when  times  are  hard,  and  makes  the  candidates  set  'em 
up  in  election  times.  He's  the  little  joker  in  politics  here- 
abouts. Patterson's  his  right — no  he  ain't,  either — Gale's 
his  right  bower,  Patterson's  his  left.  Gale's  another.  Owns 
a  ditch,  and  supplies  '  goat  ranch '  to  the  people  of  this  sec- 
tion. 'Goat  ranch'  is  a  kind  of  wine  he  makes.  It  must 
be  tolerably  good — he  drinks  it  himself.     There's  my  hotel." 

He  pointed  to  a  large,  white-washed  building  on  an  emi- 
nence a  short  distance  ahead.  The  stars  were  shining 
through  the  cool  atmosphere  of  the  river  canon,  and  the 
crickets  were  chirping  their  evening  hymn  as  we  stood  be- 
fore the  wide-open  doors. 

"  Come  in,  stranger,  everything  here  is  yours  while  you 
stay.     I'll  put  your  horse  up." 

"  Have  you  a  partner?"  I  asked. 

"  No.     Why  ?  " 

"How  long  have  vou  been  out  prospecting?" 

"Three  weeks      Why?" 

"  Your  doors  are  all  open." 

"What  of  it  ?  I  don't  keep  a'bank.  Besides  this  ain't  the 
place  where  thieves  abound.  I  never  shut  my  doors,  and 
any  man  is  welcome  to  all  the  comfort  he  can  find  here 
whether  I'm  around  or  not.     Come  in." 

He  threw  his  pack  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen  and  laid  our 
game  on  a  table.  A  fire  was  soon  lighted,  and  a  candle 
jammed  into  a  spice  bottle  being  brought  forth  revealed  the 
rude  but  substantial  comfort  of  the  pocket-hunter's  residence. 
A  stove  standing  on  three  pieces  of  basaltic  rock,  a  table 
probably  a  half  century  old,  a  cupboard  in  one  comer,  before 
which  hung  two  gaudy  calico  curtains,  on  the  shelves  of 
which  was  arranged  various  pieces  of  China  ware  in  every 
stage  of  incompleteness ;  behind  the  stove  hung  frying  pans, 
griddles,  pots,  pans,  broiling-irons  and  kettles;   the  house 


had  once  been  lined  with  white-washed  cloth,  but  it  had  al- 
most disappeared,  leaving  the  roof  and  rafters  black  and 
bare.  The  two  rooms  adjoining  were  apparently  sleeping 
apartments,  for  each  of  them  contained  three  bunks  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  variously  colored  blankets.  I  ascertained 
next  day  that  the  walls  of  these  rooms  were  covered  with 
wood-cuts  from  the  periodical  pictorials,  these  artistic  adorn- 
ments being  interspersed  with  charcoal  caricatures  of  local 
import  by  free-hand  designers  "  unknown  to  fame." 

My  host  made  me  scat  myself  in  an  old  arm  chair,  uphols- 
tered with  goat  skin  while  he  plucked  and  prepared  the  birds 
he  had  shot.  We  had  not  spoken  for  several  moments,  and 
I  was  reaching  for  a  copy  of  Mark  Twain's  "  Roughing  It" 
lying  on  the  table,  when — 

"Oh,  Jim!" 

The  voice  sounded  shrill  and  querulous  from  the  next 
room. 

"  Yes,  Dick." 

The  pocket-miner  answered  unconcernedly,  and  placed  the 
cover  on  the  steaming  pan  of  quails. 

"Oh,  Jim!" 

"What  is  it,  Dick?" 

"Is  that  you,  Jim?" 

"Yes,  Dick."  Then  apologetically,  "It's  Dick  Baker, 
home  again.  He's  been  on  a  spree,  and  he's  come  to  me  to 
sober  him  up.  He  always  does.  He's  another  character. 
You'll  find  him  mentioned  in  that  book — Tom  Quartx,  Dick 
Baker,  and — me." 

"0/;,  Jim!" 

"  All  right,  Dick." 

"  I've  got  home." 

"  So  1  see." 

"  I'm  worse  this  time,  Jim." 

"Are  you?" 

"  A  demed  sight,  Jim."  \Sotto  voce]  "  Tick  tock,  tick  tock, 
d — n  the  clock." 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  Dick?" 

"Now,  Jim,  what's  the  use  a  talkin'?  Yer  know  ye  ken. 
Tick  tock,  tick  tock,  d — n  the  clock." 

"All  right,  Dick,  I'll  be  there  in  a  minute — just  as  soon  as 
I  wash  my  hands." 

Silence  for  a  moment. 

"Oh,  Jim!" 

"What  is  it,  Dick?" 

"  I  guess  I'm  goin'  to  hev  'em  bad  this  time.  Tick-tock, 
tick-tock,  d — n  the  clock." 

"  I  hope  not,  Dick." 

"  I  say  I  am,  Jim." 

"We'll  see  about  that,  Dick.  Will  you  excuse  the  light  a 
moment,  stranger,  while  I  go  in  and  look  at  my  patient?" 

Certainly  I  would.  So  the  light  disappeared,  and  I  could 
hear  my  friend's  kindly  tones  consoling  the  poor  inebriate, 
and  that  unfortunate  individual's  peevish  replies.  Then  a 
clinking  of  glasses  and  a  gurgling  sound.     After  which  : 

"  That'll  fix  you,  Dick." 

"  And  I  won't  see  'em  ?  " 

"  Not  to-night,  Dick." 

"  Much  obleeged,  Jim." 

"  Not  at  all,  Dick.    Now,  lay  quiet  and  you'll  go  to  sleep." 

"  Will  that  stuff  scare  'em,  Jim  ?  " 

"Yes,  Dick.  Now,  go  to  sleep.  I'll  wake  you  up  early, 
and  we'll  go  out  and  see  if  we  can't  follow  up  that  rich  pros- 
pect you  was  telling  me  about." 

"  Bully  fur  you,  Jim! " 

While  we  were  eating  our  supper,  Jim  told  me  all  about 
Dick  Baker.  He  was  one  of  those  docile  creatures  who  obey 
the  slightest  nod  from  one  of  a  superior  mind,  a  mortal  born 
without  the  spirit  of  aggressiveness,  lacking  backbone — a 
dead  twig  afloat  on  the  restless  stream  of  life.  "He  works 
for  me  when  I  strike  it ;  pounds  quartz  or  stands  by  the 
windlass,"  added  my  host.  "  He's  as  affectionate  as  a  tame 
coon,  and  as  simple  as  a  child.  He  works  hard  when  he 
does  work,  but  when  he  ain't  at  work  he's  swilling  California 
wine,  which  is  worse  than  the  rottenest  tanglefoot  you  ever 
saw.  I  wonder  why  they  blow  so  much  about  '  our  wine 
industry.'     There  ain't  no  sense  in  it." 

We  were  smoking  our  pipes,  preparatory  to  "  turning  in," 
when  the  treble  squeak  in  the  adjoining  room  sounded  once 
more : 

"Oh,  Jim!" 

"All  right,  Dick." 

"  Come  here,  Jim." 

Jim  hurried  to  Dick's  bedside. 

"  I  think  I'm  going  to  hev  'em  bad,  Jim." 

"  Here's  some  more  ghost-killer,  Dick." 

A  gurgling  sound. 

"That's  bully,  Jim.     Tick  tock,  tick  tock,  d — n  the  clock." 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  clock,  Dick  ? " 

"Tick  tock,  tick  tock,  tick  tock,  tick  tock,  d — n  the  clock/" 

My  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  I  walked  into  the  room 
where  the  two  men  were.  I  found  Jim  holding  the  hand  of 
a  red-faced,  sad-eyed  man  who  had  flung  himself,  half  un- 
dressed, upon  the  bunk,  the  abject  impersonation  of  weary, 
imbecile  debauchery  on  the  verge  of  delirium. 

"What's  that,  Jim?  Save  me,  Jim,  they're  comin'!"  he 
whined  as  my  shadow  fell  across  the  bed. 

"Lay  still,  Dick;  he's  a  friend  of  mine,"  answered  Jim, 
stroking  the  matted  hair  from  his  reeking  forehead. 

"  Now  look  ahere,  Jim,  you've  allers  bin  a  square  man  to 
me,  hevn't  ye  ? " 

"  I  hope  so,  Dick.     Now  do  go  to  sleep." 

"  I  won't  go  to  sleep,  Jim.  I've  bin  a  slave  ter  slaves 
long  enough,  an'  yer  can't  play  the  little  game  no  longer. 
You've  dealt  a  square  game  fur  me  ever  since  I  knowed  ye 
down  ter  this  yer  present  speakin',  but  you've  gone  back  on 
me  to-night,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  play  my  hand  alone  after  this, 
I  am.     1  lead  manhood.     What'll  ye  do  ?  " 

"  What's  tramps,  Dick  ? " 

"  Honesty,  Jim." 

"All  right,  Dick.  You've  shuffled  the  cards,  you've  dealt 
them  yourself  and  led  your  trump  without  giving  me  a 
chance  to  pass  or  order  you  up — you  talk  about  square 
deals ;  but  never  mind,  I  play  gratitude,  and  that's  a  right 
bower  on  manhood,  and  gather  in  the  trick.  I  lead  gen- 
erosity." 

"  I  plays  toil,  Jim — hard  toil  from  daylight  to  dark,  day  in 
and  day  out.     I  plays  toil,  Jim.     What  do  you  say  ?" 

"Tain't  good,  Dick.  Generosity  is  the  left  bower  of 
gratitude,  and  I  take  the  trick.  I  lead  truth,  Dick;  that's 
the  ace  of  trumps,  and  you're  euchred,  old  man." 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


The  "  old  man's  "  fingers  clutched  nervously  at  the  blan- 
kets; he  scowled  and  gritted  his  teeth.  What  absurd 
thoughts  were  running  through  his  delirium-threatened  brain 
were  revealed  in  his  next  sentence : 

"Ye  played  a  snake  on  me,  Jim;  ye  had  those  keerds  in 
yer  sleeve,  an'  ye  played  'em  when  I  wasn't  watchin'  ye. 
Else  why'd  ye  bring  a  third  party  in  ter  see  me  euchred  ? 
Oh,  Jim,  ye  ain't  what  I  thought  ye  was — yer  like  the  rest  of 
'em.  Yer  wussen  old  Daddy  Scott,  an'  ye'll  be  s-wearin'  at 
God  next,  like  he  does — tick  tock,  tick  tock,  d — n  the  clock! 
Jim,  take  her  down,  she's  droppin'  red-hot,  scaldin'  drops  o' 
bilin'  water  on  my  brain.  Take  her  down,  Jim,  take  her 
down,  or  I'll  smash  her." 

So  we  "  took  her  down." 

"  What'll  I  do  with  her,  Dick  ?  " 

"  Put  her  in  a  sack,  Jim." 

We  found  a  gunny  sack  and  placed  the  clock  in  it. 

"Anything  else,  Dick?" 

"Yes,  Jim — sew  her  up." 

We  did  as  Dick  directed.  This  "labor  of  love"  had 
scarcely  been  completed  when  the  clock  began  to  strike. 
Twenty-one  strokes  rang  out  before  the  clock  "  ran  down." 
poor  Dick  leaning  over  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  staring  in 
mute  astonishment  and  terror  at  the  sack  during  the  opera- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  bell  ceased  the  delirious  man  shouted 
in  his  shrillest  treble: 

"Throw  her  down  the  shaft,  Jim,  throw  her  down  the 
shaft — she's  full  of  'em,  she's  got  'em  herself;  the  clock's  got 
the  jim-jams;  throw  her  down  the  shaft,  Jim,  that'll  cure  her; 
yer  can't  taper  her  off,  there's  forty-one  o'  them;  it's  the  wust 
case  I  ever  seed.  Throw  her  down  the  shaft  an'  she'll  never 
hev  'em  no  more.  Forty-one,  forty-one!  She's  a  gone  case, 
Jim." 

We  carried  the  sack  outside,  and  Jim  administered  another 
dose  to  his  patient.  The  latter  was  soon  in  a  troubled  sleep, 
and  we  retired  to  a  much-needed  rest.  In  the  intervals  of 
the  night  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  partially  awak- 
ing and  observing  a  ghost-like  figure  gliding  to  and  fro 
through  the  room,  hovering  over  the  bed  of  Dick  and  then 
disappearing.  It  may  have  been  a  dream  superinduced  by 
that  unfortunate  imbecile's  frequent  vague  reference  to 
things  wild,  strange,  and  unnatural.  The  next  morning  I 
parted  with  my  kind  and  hospitable  host.  Since  then  I 
have  become  better  acquainted  with  him,  and  find  that  he  is 
fully  entitled  to  the  affectionate  regard  which  all  who  know 
him  bestow  upon  him.  They  call  him  "  Our  Jim,"  and  love 
to  dwell  upon  "  his  way" — his  Bohemian  characteristics,  his 
philanthropy,  and  his  genial,  quaint,  whole-souled  qualities. 


Scraps  of  Early  History.  —  VI. 


BY  JOHN   NUGENT. 


I  resume  my  description  of  San  Francisco  in  '49.  On  the 
northwest  corner  of  Kearny  and  Washington  Streets,  where 
Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.'s  bank  afterward  stood,  was  the  "  Miners' 
Bank,"  as  it  was  called,  a  gambling -house,  as  were  the 
larger  number  of  the  buildings  on  Kearny  and  Washington 
Streets,  facing  the  Plaza.  Diagonally  opposite,  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  those  streets,  where  the  county  records  were 
recently  kept,  was  the  El  Dorado,  another  gambling  and 
drinking  establishment,  and  then  the  most  pretentious  place 
of  that  character.  Down  on  Kearny  Street,  near  Clay,  was 
the  Parker  House.  Next  to  the  Miners'  Bank,  to  the  east, 
was  the  Bella  Union,  another  large  gambling  establish- 
ment— and,  indeed,  on  three  sides  of  the  square  there  were 
few  buildings  devoted  to  other  purposes.  On  the  upper  side, 
in  the  one-story  adobe  building,  tile-covered,  with  four  steps 
at  intervals  leading  up  to  the  banquette  in  front,  was  the 
Custom  House  where  John  A.  Collier,  father  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Collier,  of  this  city,  sat  at  the  receipt  of  customs,  as- 
sisted by  Jesse  D.  Carr  as  Deputy.  Harrison  had  preceded 
Collier  in  the  Collectorship,  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Butler  King,  formerly  of  Georgia.  The  wide  saloons 
of  the  gambling-houses  were  the  general  rendezvous  for  all 
appointments.  There  was  then  on  the  north  side  of  Clay 
Street,  above  Montgomery,  about. where  O'Brien  &  Ward 
have  their  intelligence  office,  a  small  lodging-house,  consist- 
ing of  two  rooms,  attained  by  a  narrow  stairway  from  the 
street.  The  outer  room  was  used  as  a  sitting  and  eating- 
room  by  the  proprietor,  and  had  a  large  stove  in  the  centre, 
around  which  the  lodgers  had  the  privilege  of  sitting.  The 
inner  apartment  was  fitted  up  with  tiers  of  bunks  on  either 
side,  and  this  was  our  first  domicil  in  San  Francisco.  I 
remember  Old  Aleck,  the  famous  hunter  of  game,  and  Jim 
Searcy,  afterward  Sheriff  of  Siskiyou,  whom  D.  D.  Colton 
knew  very  well,  but  who  then  hunted  game  for  a  living  with 
Old  Aleck,  were  fellow-lodgers  with  us.  The  place  was  not 
over-cleanly,  but  it  was  the  best  that  offered,  and  so  we  put 
up  with  it.  We  took  our  meals  at  a  restaurant  kept  by  one 
Marye,  on  the  south  side  of  Sacramento  Street,  between 
Kearny  and  Montgomery;  and  by  our  keen  appetites,  whet- 
ted by  six  months  or  more  of  exercise  in  the  saddle,  we 
challenged  the  wonder  and  consternation  of  that  proprietor. 
The  bill  of  fare  was  exhausted  every  time,  and  the  elongated 
visage  of  our  host,  as  he  viewed  with  undisguised  perturba- 
tion our  wonderful  achievements  as  trencher-men,  proved 
that  he  regarded  us  as  by  no  means  desirable  patrons  of  the 
establishment.  It  was  a  long  time  before  we  got  rid  of  that 
abnormal  and  ferocious  appetite.  To  both  lodging  and 
eating-houses  we  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  East- 
land, who,  as  well  as  his  father,  Major  J.  H.  Eastland,  was  a 
fellow-traveler  with  us  from  San  Antonio  to  El  Paso.  From 
the  latter  place  Mr.  Eastland  and  his  father  proceeded  to 
Chihuahua,  joining  a  train  of  which,  I  think,  Eugene  Kelly, 
of  Eugene  Kelly  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  was  a  member.  The 
Eastlands  afterward  came  to  Mazatlan,  and  arrived  here  a 
month  before  us.  On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  we  returned 
to  the  "Miners' Bank,"  the  common  rendezvous,  and  there 
we  encountered,  among  other  acquaintances,  poor  General 
Jack  Addison,  whom  I  had  previously  seen  in  Washington 
and  Georgetown.  When  first  I  knew  him  he  was  acting  as 
attorney  for  claimants  before  Congress  and  in  the  Depart- 
ments at  Washington,  and  was  a  man  of  magnificent  pres- 
ence, and  a  rare  specimen  of  manly  beauty.  Among  the  old 
resident  gentry  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  no  party 
was  considered  complete  without  John  Addison.  Although 
not  a  professional  beau  like  Beau  Lewis,  whom  all  old 
Washingtonians  remember,  he  was  immensely  sought  after 
and  petted  and  caressed.     His  father,  a  highly  respectable 


gentleman,  had  been  Mayor  of  Georgetown,  and  in  those 
days  that  was  no  small  distinction,  for  Georgetown  was  a 
very  aristocratic  place,  and  had  existed  when  the  town  of 
Washington  was  not.  Addison  had  come  out  on  the  steamer 
Senator,  commanded  by  Dick  Bache,  of  the  Navy,  who  was 
afterward  cast  away  and  drowned  on  Columbia  Bar  in  the 
Ediths  in  1850,  I  believe.  This  is  the  same  Senator  that  is 
now  running  up  and  down  the  coast,  and  that  has  earned 
millions  for  her  successive  proprietors.  On  that  first  night, 
as  I  have  said,  we  met  Addison  at  the  Miners'  Bank.  The 
place,  like  every  other  house  on  the  Plaza,  was  ablaze  with 
light;  the  gaming  tables  were  in  full  play;  the  orchestras — 
each  house  had  one — discoursed  attractive  music;  gold  dust 
and  doubloons  exchanged  ownership  every  moment ;  rou- 
lette was  a  favorite  game,  I  remember,  although  all  the  dif- 
ferent games  of  chance  were  indulged  in ;  the  long  bar,  run7 
ning  the  length  of  the  principal  room,  was  lavishly 
patronized;  and  the  atmosphere  was  loaded  down  with 
lurid  oaths  and  with  the  fumes  of  brandy,  whisky,  and  cham- 
pagne. Of  the  dealers  of  the  various  games,  some  were 
women.  I  remember,  as  will  others,  one  little  Mexican  girl 
from  La  Paz,  in  Lower  California,  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
with  exquisitely  chiseled  features  and  a  smile  so  naive  and 
winning  that  it  played  havoc  with  many  a  miner's  bag  of 
gold  dust.  We  poor  unsophisticated  people  were  perfectly 
dazzled  and  confounded  at  the  wonderful  display  of  wealth 
that  lay  in  glittering  heaps  on  the  tables  all  about.  What 
particularly  struck  us  was  the  nonchalant  indifference  with 
which  Jack  Addison,  while  we  were  drinking  a  glass  of  wine 
with  him  at  the  bar,  turned  to  one  of  the  tables  and  laid 
down  a  doubloon.  After  finishing  his  wine  he  returned  to 
the  table  and  picked  up  two  doubloons,  in  addition  to  the 
one  originally  risked,  and  quietly  resumed  his  conversation 
with  us,  wholly  unmoved  by  his  extraordinary  stroke  of  luck. 
At  length,  tired  out,  we  left  for  our  lodging.  On  the  corner, 
placed  against  the  El  Dorado  building,  was  a  coffee  stand, 
where  were  sold  pies  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  such  like 
edibles,  and  where  in  the  falling  rain  we  were  regaled  by 
Addison  with  supper,  and  right  well  was  it  relished  by  us  all. 
Next  morning  after  breakfast  at  Marye's  we  sallied  forth  to 
view  the  wondrous  town.  There  was  then  no  made  ground. 
Between  Clay  and  Washington  Streets  the  water  of  the  bay 
came  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  east  side  of  Montgomery. 
Down  Jackson  Street  and  diagonally  across  the  site  of 
Pioche  &  Bayerque's  building,  on  the  southeast  corner  oi 
Montgomery  and  that  street,  was  a  small  stream  running  into 
the  bay,  over  which  stream  was*  a  small  footbridge  that  had 
to  be  crossed  to  get  to  Jackson  Street.  Down  through  Sac- 
ramento Street  from  above  Powell  ran  another  stream,  so 
considerable  in  volume  that  the  few  inhabitants  who,  in  1S46 
and  1847,  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dupont  and  Clay, 
used  to  do  all  their  washing  in  its  waters,  and  so  desolate 
was  the  place  at  that  time  that  the  Indian  women  used  to 
frighten  the  children  of  the  families  by  calling  out,  "  Osos, 
osos"  (bears,  bears).  Meandering  through  the  sand  round 
the  southwest  corner  of  California  and  Sansome  Streets  was 
another  stream  one  had  to  cross,  going  from  Starkie,  Janion 
&  Co.'s  place  on  California  Street,  about  where  the  Stock 
Exchange  lately  had  their  habitat,  down  Sansome  toward 
Market.  At  the  butt  end  of  Sacramento  Street,  east  of 
Montgomery,  was  a  little  jetty,  not  over  safe,  where  passen- 
gers landed  from  the  ships  and  steamers  lying  in  the  stream. 
The  streets  were  in  a  frightful  condition.  Sidewalks  there 
were  none,  except  in  three  places,  that  I  remember — on 
Montgomery,  opposite  Burgoyne  &  Co.'s  Bank;  and  on 
Kearny,  between  Clay  and  Sacramento  Streets,  on  the  upper 
side,  where  Barrett  &  Sherwood's  jewelry  store  was;  and 
part  of  the  west  side  of  Montgomery  Street,  between  Wash- 
ington and  Clay,  there  was  made  a  sort  of  banquette  with 
pavement  of  barrel-staves;  and  at  the  corner  of  Kearny  and 
Sacramento  was  an  aution  store,  where  everything,  from  a 
broom  to  ten-pin  alley,  was  sold  every  day,  and  where  was 
driven  a  thriving  business,  accompanied  with  much  noise 
and  clamor.  Burgoyne  &  Co.'s  Bank  was  then  on  Mont- 
gomery Street,  east  side,  about  half  way  between  Washing- 
ton and  Jackson,  about  where  Joe  Bidleman's  solid  brick 
store  was  burned  down  on  the  14th  of  May,  1851.  The 
bank  was  subsequently  moved  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
Washington  and  Montgomery.  Frank,  George,  and  James 
C.  Ward's  large  store  was  on  the  west  side  of  Montgomery, 
between  Washington  and  Clay,  and  next  to  it  was  a  sort  of 
court  running  from  Montgomery  to  about  where  Dunbar's 
Alley  is,  in  which  the  Merchants'  Exchange  News  Rooms 
were.  Mr.  Samuel  Gower,  afterward  of  the  firm  of  Gower  & 
Poulterer,  commission  merchants,  was  proprietor,  with  L. 
W.  Sloat,  son  of  Commodore  Sloat,  as  secretary.  The  Ex- 
change, in  the  summer  of  1850,  was  moved  to  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Montgomery.  The  Wards  were  prosperous 
merchants  in  those  days;  but  Frank,  the  head  of  the  house, 
having  married  a  very  beautiful  girl,  to  whom  he  was  de- 
votedly attached,  and  soon  losing  her  by  death  after  a  brief 
illness,  was  so  overcome  by  grief  that  he  shot  himself  in  the 
temple  with  suicidal  intent.  The  attempt  failed.  The  sight 
of  the  right  eye  was  destroyed,  and  the  ball  lodged  in  the 
bone  of  the  nose.  Previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred 
some  years  ago — I  think  in  1867  or  1868 — he  was  subject  to 
mental  aberration.  His  brother  George  preceded  him  to  the 
grave  by  some  eight  or  nine  years.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  English  house  of  Starkie,  Janion  &  Co.,  with  their 
store  on  the  south  side  of  California  Street,  near  Sansome. 
It  was  the  most  prominent  English  house  here  then,  and  I 
think  the  business  had  been  moved  up  from  Valparaiso.  Mr. 
Falkner,  of  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.,  was  their  salesman.  Pal- 
mer, Cook  &  Co.  had  not  yet  commenced  their  banking 
house,  but  were  in  the  lumber  trade,  which  they  afterward 
sold  out  to  Henry  Meiggs.  Garrett  W.  Ryckman  was  a  prom- 
inent lumber  dealer  at  that  time.  He  was  subsequently 
Secretary  of  Legation  and  Consul  at  Valparaiso,  when  John 
Bigler  was  Minister,  during  Mr.  Buchanan's  term,  and  was 
really  minister.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  this  city,  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  as  young  in  spirits,  and  more  active  and 
muscular  than  most  men  of -forty.  There  were  $5  and  $10 
gold  pieces  coined  about  this  time  by  a  man  named,  I  think, 
S.  W.  Wright — I  shall  not  be  sure  about  the  initials — in  a 
corner  of  the  Miners'  Bank.  They  were  of  pale  yellow  gold, 
without  copper  alloy,  and  perhaps  not  up  to  the  standard 
weight.  They  soon  went  out  of  circulation.  $50  slugs  were 
coined  soon  after,  and  these  had  a  longer  run,  and  were  pop- 
ular at  their  face  value.  Some  are  kept  as  pocket  pieces  to 
this  day.     The  Hudson  Bay  Company's  building,  adobe  and 


part  wood,  was  built  across  the  western  mouth  of  what  is 
now  Commercial  Street,  on  Montgomery;  and  further  north, 
where  Howard's  Building  is  now,  was  the  commercial  house 
of  Howard  &  Melius.  Rae,  a  Scotchman,  a  member  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  committed  suicide,  I  think,  in 
1S48,  was  buried  in  the  centre  of  what  is  now  Commercial 
Street,  and  his  bones  were  disinterred  a  few  years  ago,  in 
some  necessary  street  excavation.  Howard  and  Leidesdorff 
had  a  dwelling  on  the  west  side  of  Montgomery,  about 
where  the  mouth  of  Summer  Street  is;  subsequently  Leides- 
dorff built  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  Sacramento  Street, 
between  Kearny  and  Dupont,  which  Folsom  afterward  occu- 
pied; and  Wm.  D.  M.  Howard,  George  Melius,  his  partner, 
and  Samuel  Brannan  built  and  occupied  three  square  cot- 
tages on  Mission  Street,  between  Second  and  Third.  To 
Howard,  Melius  &  Green,  Cross,  Hobson  &  Co.,  Finley, 
Johnson  &  Co.,  A.  H.  Sibley  &.  Co.,  John  Spence,  the  Post 
Brothers,  Jim  Blair,  and  other  prominent  merchants  of  that 
period,  and  who  subsequently  became  more  prominently 
connected  with  the  history  of  San  Francisco,  I  shall  devote 
a  separate  chapter.  Meantime  a  short  retrospect  is  essen- 
tial to  the  better  understanding  of  affairs,  and  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  On  the  15th  of  December,  1849,  the  Legisla- 
ture had  assembled  at  San  Jose",  and  organized  by  electing 
E.  Kirby  Chamberlain,  of  San  Diego,  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  T.  J.  White,  of  Sacramento,  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly.  J.  F.  Howe  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
and  E.  H.  Tharp  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly.  Chamber- 
lain, White,  and  Howe  are  dead.  Tharp  is  a  prominent 
notary,  at  present  in  this  city.  Subsequent  to  his  election  as 
Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  he  was  elected  the  first  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  its  organization.  John  Bidwell,  who 
represented  in  part  the  Sacramento  District,  as  then  consti- 
tuted, was  on  the  first  day  elected  temporary  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  On  the  18th  day  of  December  the  two  houses, 
in  convention,  declared  as  the  result  of  the  State  election, 
that  Peter  H.  Burnett  had  been  chosen  Governor,  John 
McDougall  Lieutenant-Governor,  G.  W.  Wright  and  Edward 
Gilbert,  Congressmen.  Among  those  who  ran  for  Congress 
against  Wright  and  Gilbert  were  Rodman  M.  Price,  subse- 
quently Governor  of  New  Jersey,  P.  A.  Morse,  one  of  the 
first  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  San  Francisco,  Lewis 
Dent,  brother-in-law  of  General  Grant,  who  came  to  Cali- 
fornia very  early,  I  think  in  1845  or  1S46,  and  who  died  in 
Washington  a  few  years  ago ;  General  Kewen,  now  of  Los 
Angeles;  Pet  Halstead,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  who  came 
to  an  unfortunate  end  about  five  years  since;  and  Wm.  H. 
Russell,  known  as  the  "friend  of  Harry  Clay,  of  Kentucky." 
Winfield  Scott  Sherwood  was  the  principal  opponent  of 
Burnett  for  Governor,  and  Richard  Roman,  afterward  Treas- 
urer of  State,  F.  J.  Lippitt,  and  General  John  B.  Frisbie  ran 
against  McDougall  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Governor 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  elect  were  inaugurated,  in  joint 
convention  of  both  houses,  on  Thursday,  Dec.  20th,  and  on 
the  same  day  John  C.  Fremont  and  William  M.  Gwin  were 
elected  United  States  Senators,  H.  W.  Halleck,  Thos.  J. 
Henley,  Thos.  Butler  King,  J.  W.  Geary,  and  Robert  Semple 
being  voted  for  in  opposition.  Fremont,  on  the  first  ballot, 
received  twenty-nine  votes,  and  was  elected ;  and  Gwin  re- 
ceived, on  the  third  ballot,  twenty-four  votes,*  and  was  elect- 
ed. On  the  2 1st,  William  Van  Voorhies,  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  from  San  Francisco,  was  nominated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Until  the  organization  of  the  State,  General  Riley  was  acting 
as  Governor,  and  H.  W.  Halleck,  Brevet  Captain  of  Engi- 
neers, as  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  22d,  Governor  Riley, 
by  proclamation,  formally  recognized  the  Constitution  of  the 
new  State  and  dissolved  his  official  connection  with  the  peo- 
ple. On  the  same  day  the  Legislature,  in  joint  convention, 
elected  Richard  Roman  State  Treasurer,  John  S.  Houston 
Comptroller,  E.  J.  C.  Kewen  Attorney-General,  and  Charles 
J.  Whiting  Surveyor-General;  and,  in  the  same  joint  con- 
vention, elected  S.  C.  Hastings  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  H.  A.  Lyons  and  Nathaniel  Bennett  as  Associate 
Justices,  against  Horace  Hawes,  H.  K.  Demmick,  and  W.  B. 
Almon.  Quick  and  effective  work,  this,  for  seven  days. 
Bennett  had  been  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and,  to  fill  his  unexpired  term,  David  C.  Broderick, 
who  was  afterward  to  occupy  an  important  position  in  State 
and  national  politics,  was  elected,  and  was  sworn  in  on  the 
24th  day  of  January,  1850.  G.  B.  Post,  another  Senator 
from  San  Francisco,  resigned,  after  first  requesting  leave  of 
absence  for  six  months  ;  and  Elcan  Heydenfeldt  was  elected 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term,  and  was  sworn  in  on  Thursday, 
February  7,  1850.  Broderick  had,  as  competitor  in  the 
election,  John  A.  McGlynn,  and  Heydenfeldt  was  opposed 
by  Abraham  Bartol.  A  few  words  as  to  the  personnel  of 
those  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  in  this  first  session,  may  be 
pertinent  in  my  next. 


A  correspondent  writes  that  female  lobbyists  are  not  so 
plentiful  in  Washington  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  old  days; 
but  their  shy  eyes  are  sometimes  even  now  seen  lifted  plead- 
ingly to  the  masculine  face.  Professional  female  lobbyists 
are,  as  a  rule,  sneered  at  and  despised.  Many  of  them  are 
bold  and  blase',  and  some  are  very  bad  women  ;  but  among 
another  set  of  lobbyists  are  many  so-called  elegant  ladies, 
who  have  a  natural  gift  for  intrigue,  who  would  faint  if  they 
had  to  vote,  yet  who  wine  and  dine  members,  call  on  their 
wives,  say  pretty  things,  inveigle  new-comers  into  receiving 
attentions  which  place  them  under  such  obligations  that 
when  the  lady  asks  as  a  personal  favor  the  member's  vote 
for  her  husband  or  friend,  he  has  to  yield.  Washington  is 
full  of  such  people. 

Gustave  Labatat  killed  his  wife  in  New  Orleans,  because 
of  jealousy.  In  his  account  of  the  murder,  he  says  :  "  I  then 
told  her,  your  fate  is  sealed,  but  I  will  give  you  time  to  pray." 
His  first  stab  did  not  kill  her,  and  he  continues  :  "  I  picked 
her  up,  kissed  her,  and  said,  God  bless  you,  I  love  you,  you 
are  not  dead  yet;  pray  again,  because  1  am  going  to  finish 
you.  She  placed  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  said,  '  Gus- 
tave, I  love  you.'"  Then  he  relentlessly  completed  the  mur- 
der. 


A  Chinese  legend  says  that  the  feet  of  every  pair  to  be 
united  in  wedlock  are  from  infancy  tie*.'  togetl "<"r  with  an  in- 
visible thread  of  silk. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


Sax  Francisco,  April  12,  1S7S. 

It  is  with  a  species  of  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  an- 
nounce my  inability  to  keep  my  promise  of  last  week.  I  had 
hoped  to  give  the  ARGONAUT  and  its  readers  a  lengthy  ar- 
ticle "on  the  road'' and  its  habitues,  especially  mentioning 
those  from  wham  I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  draw  the  veil 
of  mystery,  which  veil  being  drawn  sometimes  reveals  faces 
that  you  are  only  too  glad  to  have  quickly  covered  again.  An 
unexpected  trip  to  the  country  last  Monday,  keeping  me  away 
longer  than  I  anticipated,  is  the  cause  of  delay  in  the  earn- 
ing out  of  my  project,  and  instead  of  driving  in  the  Park,  last 
Saturday  found  me  in  the  country  where  there  was  plenty 
of  fresh  milk,  fresh  butter,  and  tranquillity,  but  no  particular 
style  on  the  heavy  road  that  bisected  the  ranch.  My  friend 
Brown,  however,  gave  the  horses  their  regular  exercise,  and 
reported  any  number  of  people  out  behind  their  fast-stepping 
steeds — probably  under  the  impression  that  I,  keeping  my 
engagement,  would  see  and  include  them  in  my  mention — 
but  I  could  rely  very  little  on  Brown's  memory  for  my  points. 
Outside  of  the  Saturday  spin  in  the  Park  there  is  absolutely 
so  little  going  on  in  society  that  my  occupation,  like 
Othello's,  is  virtually  gone.  I  have  very  little  to  communi- 
cate, Mrs.  Hall  McA.  and  daughters  have  returned  at  last, 
after  an  absence  of  what  seemed  to  us  a  century.  The 
madam  looks  better  than  when  she  left,  and  the  young 
ladies  are  graceful,  amiable,  and  au  fait  in  ever)- accomplish- 
ment the  fair  sex  boast  of.  An  illumination  and  sere- 
nade at  the  Palace  were  tendered  the  party  the  evening  of 
their  arrival.  The  happy  Mac  1  mean  the  Scotchman  re- 
ferred to  last  week;  has  come  back  single,  but  will  soon  leave 
us  again  to  return  with  his  bride.  The  trip,  or  something 
else,  seems  to  have  pulled  him  down  tremendously,  and  he 
looks  less  like  himself  than  when  he  left  this  neighborhood. 
The  announcements  of  early  departures  for  the  East  and  Eu- 
rope seem  to  be  coming  to  my  ears  continually.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jos.  G.  E.,  accompanied  by  Miss  L.  sister  of  Mrs.  E.), 
were  to  have  left  shortly  for  Europe — whether  the  sad  acci- 
dent that  has  befallen  them  will  detain  them  or  not  is  yet 
unknown.  Mrs.  Henry  S.  and  husband  leave  shortly.  So 
does  the  E.  family  of  Sutter,  between  Leavenworth  and 
Hyde.;  All  the  brokers,  who  can  afford  the  expense,  are 
also  preparing  to  leave  us.  Miss  O.,  niece  of  the  late  ex- 
Mayor,  goes  to  New  York  on  the  next  steamer.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Latham  are  now  on  the  Atlantic,  and  will  soon  reach, 
I  trust,  a  more  congenial  climate.  Nicholas  L.  (the  wealthy 
capitalist;,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  F.,  his  daughter,  go  to 
Dresden  shortly,  to  join  the  other  sisters.  And  so  the  exo- 
dus has  really  commenced.  There  is  a  general  figuring  up 
of  balances,  and  a  counting  of  the  cost  to  see  if  the  Paris  Ex- 
position trip  is  a  possibility.  As  for  the  watering  places, 
they  will  be  extensively  patronized  by  those  unfortunates 
who  cannot  leave  their  business  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
the  warmth  of  spring  has  set  many  of  our  society  ladies  ne- 
gotiating for  little  cottages  at  Santa  Cruz  or  apartments  at 
the  Springs.  Of  people  and  things  abroad  I  am  this  week 
very  poorly  informed,  but  remember  of  reading  in  one  of  the 
Eastern  journals  that  the  costly  service  of  silver,  which  Tif- 
fany of  New  York  is  making  for  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the  bonanza 
firm,  is  said  to  be  the  most  elaborate  and  artistic  ever  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  and  that  ''  Mrs.  Bell,  of  California. 
who  has  52So,ooo  invested  in  diamonds,  is  said  to  be  of  a  re- 
tiring disposition."  With  those  diamonds  I  should  think 
such  a  disposition  would  be  an  impossibility.  But  this  is  the 
end  of  my  communication.  You  agreed  to  my  taking  a  holi- 
cay  during  Lent,  and  it  is  my  own  fault  that  I  have  written  at 
all.  I  want,  however,  to  keep  up  the  acquaintance  of  your 
readers  by  the  regulation  calls.     Yours  truly, 

The"  Only  Jones. 


of  the  sterner  sex  may  have  been,  but  did  not  seem  to  be,  a 
'  drawback  to  their  enjoyment.  How  quickly  every  copy  of 
your  paper  would  be  purchased  could  we  only  whisper  the 
charming  bits  of  scandal  that  were  talked ;  but  although 
we  know  that  every  word  was  charged  with  wholesome 
truth,  we  dare  not  —  neither  does  Jones.  Van  Ness  Avenue 
was  also  the  scene  of  two  charming  reunions.  One  was  a 
genuine  surprise  to  a  son  of  one  of  our  Front  Street  mer- 
chants, on  the  occasion  of  his  attaining  his  majority.  The 
spacious  rooms  were  elegantly  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
the  young  ladies  were  the  freshest  of  our  "rosebuds."  Miss 
C,  step  daughter  of  a  young  and  handsome  divine,  was  as 
usual  charming,  and  dressed  in  a  ravishing  toilet.  Miss 
P.  would  be  much  more  admired  if  she  left  her  beauty  more 
au  nature/.  Another  Miss  P.,  taller  and  more  stately,  was 
very  much  admired.  Dear  little  B.  S.  flashed  her  black  eyes 
wickedly  at  her  Stockton  Street  adorer.  Another  equally 
charming  brunette  stole  into  the  hearts  of  several  suscepti- 
ble young  gentlemen.  Miss  G,  second  daughter  of  the  Sen- 
ator, will  soon  rival  herelder  sister.  So,  make  haste,  fair  E., 
and  may  your  fickle  English  friend  "ne'er  prove  false  to 
thee.*'  We  saw  another  Englishman  who  threatens  to 
adopt  a  monastic  life  and  become  a  Fryer.  The  wife  of  one 
of  our  pioneer  doctors,  residing  at  the  Palace,  also  received 
her  friends  at  a  Lenten  luncheon.  Since  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  General's  family  has  left  the  above  hotel,  she  has 
turned  her  attention  from  "hops  "to  befriending  impecuni- 
ous laundresses,  so  the  residents  have  suffered  and  are  not 
so  gay.  No  doubt  our  lawyers  wife,  the  charming  Mrs. 
McA.,  will  revive  its  fading  lustre.  Unlike  "The  Only 
Jones,"  we  will  not  record  only  those  who  participate  in  the 
gay  festivies  of  the  world,  but,  as  our  inclinations  are  de- 
cidedly devout,  we  will,  during  the  sermon  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, take  notes  of  the  new  and  fashionable  toilets  that  are 
now  being  prepared  for  that  day.  The  Lick  House  has  lost 
its  greatest  attraction — Tubbs;  Hotel  has  gained  the  belle; 
a  dearth  in  the  military  in  consequence.  We  regret  very 
much  losing  one  of  the  most  charming  young  ladies  that 
ever  graced  society.  Perhaps,  like  her  namesake  of  his- 
trionic fame,  the  Lake  of  Como  may  attract,  but  hope  will 
not  detain  her.  San  Francisco  could  ill  afford  to  lose  so 
sweet  a  girl.  If  you  choose  to  publish  this,  you  can;  if  not, 
be  honorable  and  destroy  it.  Our  compliments  to  Jones. 
Yours,  etc..  Nota-Bene. 

San  Francisco,  April  u,  1S7S. 


Jones  and  Brown  have  Rivals. 


Dear  Argonaut  : — Your  "  Only  Jones  "  is  not  attending 
to  his  business.  Wrapped  in  the  excuse  of  the  Lenten  sea- 
son, and  the  idea  that  all  San  Francisco  is  on  the  qui  viz-e 
to  discover  his  identity,  he  has  become  something  of  an  ag- 
gravation. He  don't  furnish  news  enough,  and  what  he 
does  furnish  is  altogether  too  abbreviated  for  our  comfort. 
And  so  we — two  unsophisticated  girls — who  have  never  be- 
fore written  for  a  newspaper,  and  who  have  very  little  re- 
spect for  the  gossiping  faculty  of  "The  Only  Jones,"  have 
put  our  heads  together  in  consultation,  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  can  do  better  than  your  mythical  Jenkins. 
We  may  not  have  the  entree  to  the  "best"  society  like  Mr. 
Jones,  and  won't  agree  to  stand  in  the  Park  to  select  from  the 
modey  throng  they^-  whom  we  may  think  worthy  of  men- 
tion ;  but  we  shall — in  case  this  letter  is  printed,  mind  you — 
from  time  to  time  amuse  ourselves,  and  we  hope  the  readers 
of  the  Argonaut,  by  jotting  down  the  various  facts  and 
fancies  that  present  themselves  to  us,  and  perhaps  in  time 
we  may  become  serious  rivals  to  the  "  Only  Jones"  and  his 
shadow.  Mr.  Brown.  We  know  this  is  a  very  dull  season, 
being  the  Lenten  one,  and  many  of  the  haut  'ton  would  not 
shock  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  community  by  givin^ 
entertainments  ;  but  there  are  some  here  who,  like  many  o°f 
the  cretne  de  la  crcme  in  New  York,  think  this  ib  just  the 
time  for  quiet  lunch  parties,  kettle-drums,  etc.  There  was  a 
very  elegant  luncheon  given  by  a  charming  brunne  at  the 
Lick  House  last  week.  The  ladies  present  were  beautifully 
attired.  blessed  with  the  heartiest  of  appetites,  and  evidently 
'  ':.' :  atone  for  past  abstemiousness.    The  absence 


Pony  Glasses  of  French  Brandy. 


BADINAGE. 

— Toujours  votre  femme  badine 
Avec  notre  voisin  Lucas, 
Me  dit  l'autre  jour  ma  voisine. 
— Je  les  surpris  hier,  ils  ne  badinaient  pas. 
Une  vieille  coquette  disait  un  jour  a  Riverol :  Et  vous, 
monsieur,  combien    me    donnez-vous   d;anne"es  ? — Pourquoi 
vous   en  donnerais-je,  madame,  n:en   avez-vous  pas  assez  ? 
repondit-il. 

Les  femmes  aiment  les  bals  et  les  spectacles  comme  le 
chasseur  aime  les  lieux  oil  le  gibier  abonde. — Latena. 

Dans  les  bois  de  Paphos  je  cherchais  un  bouquet 

De  fleurs  nouvellement  if  closes ; 
L'amour  nrappelle  et  me  dit  en  secret : 
— Pourquoi  chercher  si  loin  et  des  lis  et  des  roses, 
Dis  a  Zulme'  de  touvrir  son  corset 
Les  femmes  sont  des  demons  que  nous  font  entrer  en  enfer 
par  la  porte  du  paradis. — Saint  Cyfirien. 


Here  is  a  genuine  French  love  story :  Two  wedding  couples 
presented  themselves  at  the  mayoralty  in  a  suburb  of  Paris 
to  carry  out  the  civil  portion  of  their  marriage  contract. 
They  ranged  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mayors 
official  throne,  and  faced  one  another.  The  mayor  was  ask- 
ing a  question  of  one  of  the  bridegrooms,  whose  attention 
was  thus  distracted  from  his  bride.  On  turning  round  to 
look  at  her  when  he  had  answered  the  question,  he  caught 
her  making  "  sheep's  eyes ,!  at  the  bridegroom  opposite.  Be- 
ing of  a  jealous  temperament,  he  laid  his  hand  roughly  on 
her  arm  and  said,  sharply  :  "  Mademoiselle,  which  of  the  two 
brides  are  you  ?  You  are  mine,  I  believe ;  then  oblige  me 
by  confining  your  glances  to  me."  The  bride  was  a  young 
woman  of  spirit,  and,  resenting  the  tone  in  which  the  repri- 
mand was  made,  retorted,  "Ah,  monsieur,  if  you  are  jealous 
already,  I  am  likely  to  lead  a  pleasant  life  with  you  ! "  The 
jealous  bridegroom  made  an  angry  reply,  and  then  the  other 
bridegroom  must  needs  put  his  oar  in  :  "  Pah !  Monsieur, 
why  should  you  make  such  a  fuss  because  mademoiselle 
chooses  to  favor  me  with  a  glance  ? ;:  Thereat  his  bride 
turned  .savagely  upon  him  and  exclaimed,  "Ha,  monsieur, 
it  would  seem,  then,  that  you  like  to  have  ladies  make  eyes  at 
you  \  Now  I  know  what  to  expect  from  you ;  but  you  might 
at  least  have  had  the  decency  to  keep  this  proof  of  your 
faithlessness  concealed  from  me  here.:J  And  with  this  fierce 
thrust  she  burst  into  tears.  In  vain  the  mayor  attempted  to 
pacify  both  parties.  The  bridegrooms  stormed  at  each 
other,  and  the  brides,  between  their  hysterical  sobs,  mutually 
accused  each  other  of  perfidy.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  At 
last  the  mayor,  losing  temper,  cried  out,  "  Am  I  to  proceed 
with  this  ceremony,  or  am  I  not?;'  The  two  brides,  with 
one  accord,  screamed  "  No ! :;  "  Perhaps,"  said  the  mayor, 
whose  wrath  had  again  cooled  down,  "  you  could  arrange 
matters  between  yourselves  if  you  were  left  alone.  The 
clerk  will  show  you  to  my  private  room.  I  will  give  you  half 
an  hour/'  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  parties  were 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  mayor.  "  Have  you  settled 
your  difficulties?"  he  asked.  "Yes,  Monsieur  le  Maire,;'  ex- 
claimed both  bridegrooms  at  once.  "Oh,  then,  I' may  pro- 
ceed with  the  ceremony?"  "Yes,  Monsieur  le  Maire:  but — 
but — p  "Well,  what  is  it?"  "We  have  effected  a  change, 
Monsieur  le  Maire."  "A  change!  What  do  you  mean?" 
"A  change  of  brides,  Monsieur  le^Maire."  And  so  it  was — 
the  jealous  bridegroom  had  taken  the  jealous  bride,  and  the 
young  lady  of  the  fickle  glances  had  taken  the  gentleman 
who  liked  ladies  to  "  make  eyes  "  at  him.  The  astonished 
mayor  looked  at  them  in  silent  amazement  for  a  moment  or 
two,  but  they  met  his  look  unabashed,  so  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said :  "  Well,  if  you  are  satisfied,  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine.  I  will  proceed  with  the  ceremony."  And 
married  they  were. 


STRAY  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN, 


Translated  from  "  La  Vie  Parisit 


He  who  has  a  good  wife  can  bear  any  evil. 

When  Time  spares  beauty  he  completes  it. 

A  faithful  swain  weds  early ;  a  prudent  one,  never. 

Wit  makes  it  easy  to  grow  old,  but  not  impossible. 

A  woman  would  sooner  rule  a  heart  than  fill  it ;  not  so  a 
man. 

Friendship  between  women  is  only  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Love  is  the  dawn  of  marriage ;  matrimony  is  the  sunset 
of  love." 

A  woman  need  not  always  recall  her  age,  but  she  should 
never  forget  it. 

A  woman  listens  to  a  play  with  her  mind  and  judges  it 
with  her  senses. 

The  best  and  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  about  marriage 
is  that  it  is  a  tie. 

It  takes  as  much  wit  not  to  displease  a  woman  as  it  takes 
little  to  please  her. 

A  woman's  friendship  is,  as  a  rule,  the  legacy  of  love  or 
the  alms  of  indifference. 

In  matters  of  the  heart  it  is  usually  the  fear  of  insolvency 
that  leads  to  bankruptcy. 

It  is  surprising  how  near  age  brings  a  woman  to  death, 
and  how  little  it  prepares  her  for  it. 

It  wasn't  until  the  youth  had  stabbed  his  girl  that  she 
found  out  that  she  really  loved  him. 

The  woman  who  confides  to  one  man  her  partiality  for  an- 
other seeks  advice  less  than  an  avowal. 

We  are  always  anxious  to  know  why  we  are  loved ;  they 
only  care  to  know  how  much  we  love  them. 

It  takes  a  woman  less  time  to  get  over  her  own  misfort- 
unes than  to  be  reconciled  to  a  neighbor's  good  fortune. 

"  Marriage  is  an  evil,  a  bitter-sweet  chain : 
Tis  like  eating  an  onion — you  weep  and  eat  again." 

There  are  women  with  whom  penitence  stands  for  repent- 
ance— women  with  whom  wearing  mourning  dispenses  with 
feeling  sorrow. 

In  church  women  think  that  they  receive  because  they  ob- 
serve, and  that  they  are  meditating  when  they  are  only  hold- 
ing their  tongues. 

A  witty  woman  finds  it  difficult  upon  occasion  to  be  dull 
like  everybody  else,  and  so  usually  contrives  to  be  stupider 
than  anybody  else. 

It  is  above  all  in  love  that  a  feast  is  not  as  good  as 
enough.  A  wit  insists  on  revealing  herself  where  she  is  only 
asked  to  show  herself. 

Women  should  meet  death  as  resolutely  as  a  general 
would  meet  an  inevitable  conqueror.  This  is  the  best  way 
to  obtain  easy  conditions. 

The  highest  mark  of  esteem  a  woman  can  give  to  a  man 
is  to  ask  his  friendship,  and  the  most  signal  proof  of  indiffer- 
ence is  to  offer  him  hers. 

As  a  rule  women  care  little  for  comedy  because  it  makes 
tiem  enter  into  themselves.  Give  them  the  drama  which 
draws  them  out  of  themselves. 

Women  attain  perfection  in  but  two  departments  of  litera- 
ture^— letters  and  memoirs.  They  only  write  well  when  they 
imagine  that  they  are  talking. 

Those  women  are  to  be  pitied  who  pass  their  lives  be- 
tween the  world  and  the  theatre— poor  souls  who  have  only 
fiction  as  a  relief  from  falsehood. 

She  is  to  be  pitied  who  thinks  to  find  a  friend  other  than 
her  husband  if  she  be  a  wife,  than  her  children  if  she  be  a 
mother,  than  God  if  she  be  neither. 

The  jealousies  of  friendship  are  in  this  more  exhausting 
than  those  of  love:  there  are  only  phantoms  to  fight,  and 
the  price  of  peace  is  merely  a  chimera. 

A  woman  who  takes  a  woman  to  her  friend  introduces  her 
into  her  life  as  they  do  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  into  the 
enemy's  camp — unarmed  and  blindfolded. 

A  woman's  fall  is  something  like  that  of  a  child.  The 
first  intimation  the  child  has  that  it  has  tumbled  down  is 
conveyed  in  the  fact  of  its  being  picked  up. 

Friendship  is  a  picnic  to  which  all  parties  contribute,  and 
therefore  is  something  women  cannot  understand.  With 
them  one  party  or  the  other  must  stand  treat. 

Some  conjugal  fidelities  can  be  explained  on  the  hypothe- 
sis that  many  a  woman  is  satisfied  to  be  nothing  in  a 
husband's  heart  so  that  she  is  everything  in  his  life. 

Prudery  is  often  the  mantle  chosen  to  conceal  triumphant 
vice.  Where  inward  remorse  prevails,  there  will  always  be 
a  corresponding  absurdity  in  the  affectation  of  a  genuine 
virtue. 

At  twenty  a  woman  searches  for  the  trailing  arbutus ;  at 
twenty-five  she  is  after  horse-radish;  at  thirty  she  digs  roots 
for  her  blood.  Such  is  gentle  spring  in  the  various  stages  of 
the  feminine  life. 

Women  who  would  hesitate  about  crying  before  a  hus- 
band or  a  lover  have  no  scruple  about  shedding  tears  before 
an  audience.  It  is  with  their  emotions  as  with  their  shoul- 
ders— they  are  displayed  pnly  in  public. 

Beauty  is  to  a  woman  what  civility  is  to  a  man.  It  creates 
an  instantaneous  impression  in  her  behalf,  while  the  oppo- 
site qualitv  excites  as  quick  an  impression  against  her.  It  is 
a  real  ornament,  the  most  beautiful  dress  a  woman  can 
wear,  and  worth  more  as  a  means  of  winning  favor  than  all 
the  jewels  ever  worn. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


FANCY  FREE, 

"So  full  of  shapes  is  Fancy  that  it  alone  is  high-fantastical.' 


Having  been  repeatedly  importuned  to  restore  the  depart- 
ment which  once  burdened  the  Argoxaut  under  the  above 
head,  I  have  gathered  together  this  week  a  few  metrical 
scraps,  as  wide  in  their  range  of  sentiment  as  the  fancy  that 
gave  them  birth.  The  first  gem  came  to  my  notice  in 
reading  a  chapter  by  John  Weiss  on  "  Blonde  Women." 
Mr.  Weiss  believes  that  the  blonde  woman  is  a  union  of  the 
devil  and  the  angel,  and  to  hack  up  that  theory  he  quotes  in 
full  the  following  poemr  by  a  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett,  whose 
book  has  just  been  published : 

Seeing  thy  face,  with  all  thy  flue  t  nan  t  hair 
Falling  in  dull^gold  opulence  from  thy  brow, 
Watching  thy  light-blue  eyes,  now  fired  or  now 

Laughterful,  or  now  dim  as  with  despair, 

I  wonder,  friend,  that  it  should  be  God's  care 
To  have  made  at  all — what  matter  when  or  how — 

A  being  so  sadly,  desolately  rare, 
So  beautifully  incomplete  as  thou ! 

O  rank  black  pool,  with  one  star's  imaged  form  ! 

O  sweet  rich-hearted  rose,  with  rot  at  core! 
O  summer  heaven,  half  purpled  by  stern  storm ! 

O  lily,  with  one  white  leaf  dipt  in  gore ! 
O  angel -shape,  whereover  curves  and  clings 
The  awful  imminence  of  a  devil's  wings ! 


The  other  day  I  was  reading  of  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Paul 
Dyrsen  to  present  the  whole  collection  of  German  lyrics — 
and  especially  some  of  Goethe's  songs  and  ballads — to  En- 
glish readers,  without  diverging  from  the  metrical  and 
rhythmical  forms  of  the  originals.  Here  is  an  example  of 
how  well  he  has  succeeded.  The  little  poem  is  entitled 
"  Gefunden,"  and  is  supposed  to  symbolize  Goethe's  relation 
to  Christiane : 


In  silent  forest 
Musing  I  went; 

To  nothing  serious 
My  mind  was  bent. 

In  shade  the  deepest 
A  flower  I  spied, 

Like  starlight  twinkling 
And  gentle -eyed. 

When  I  would  pick  it 
It  sweetly  said, 
"You  do  not  want  me 
So  soon  to  fade." 

With  all  its  rootlets 

I  dug  it  out, 
And  to  my  garden 

Brought  it  to  sprout. 

And  there  I  planted 
My  darling  flower; 

It  thrives  and  blossoms, 
This  very  hour. 


Ich  ging  im  Walde 
So  fur  mich  bin; 

Und  nichts  zu  suchen  - 
Das  war  mein  Sinn. 

Im  Schatten  sah  ich 
JEin  Elumchen  stehn, 

Ti\  te  steme  leuchtend, 
Wie  Anglein  schon- 

Ich  wollt'es  brechen, 
Da  sagt'es  fein : 

Soil  ich  zum  Welken 
Gebrochen  sein? 

Ich  grub's  mit  alien 
Den  wurzlein  aus. 

Zum  garten  trug  ich's 
Am  hubschen  haus. 

Und  pflamzt'es  wieder 

Am  stillen  ort; 
Xun  zweigt'es  iramer 

Und  bluht  so  fort. 


And  now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following-  de- 
lightful lines,  by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  on  the  Venus 
after  Mr.  Burne  Jones  : 

Pallid  with  too  much  longing. 

White  with  passion  and  prayer, 
Goddess  of  Love  and  Beauty, 

She  sits  in  the  picture  there — 

Sits,  with  her  dark  eyes  seeking 

Something  more  subtle  still 
Than  the  old  delights  of  loving, 

Her  measureless  days  to  fill. 

She  has  loved  and  been  loved  so  often, 

In  the  long,  immortal  years, 
That  she  tires  of  the  worn-out  rapture, 

Sickens  of  hopes  and  fears. 

Xo  joys  nor  sorrows  move  her — 

Gone  is  her  ancient  pride ; 
For  her  head  she  found  too  heavy 

The  crown  she  has  cast  aside. 

Clothed  in  her  scarlet  splendor, 

Bright  with  her  glory  of  hair, 
Sad  that  she  is  not  mortal, 

Eternally  sad  and  fair — 

Longing  for  joys  she  knows  not, 

Athirst  with  a  vain  desire, 
There  she  sits  in  the  picture, 

Daughter  of  Foam  and  Fire. 


With  this  picture  of  the  embodiment  of  love  full  in  your 
mind's  eye,  I  now  want  you  to  read  a  few  verses,  published 
in  the  last  Harpers  Weekly  hy  Thomas  Dunn  English,  enti- 
tled "The  Drama  of  the  Three,"  and  see  if  you  can  not 
locate  among  your  acquaintance  just  such  a  woman — cold, 
calculating,  correct,  as  bloodless  as  an  icicle,  as  devoid  of 
sentiment  and  feeling  as  a  prettily  sculptured  tombstone.  It 
is  the  story  of  many  a  household — a  word-picture  that  will 
be  appreciated  and  numerously  placed,  especially  in  this 
cosmopolitan  and  fretful  city  of  Sari  Francisco,  where  the 
sociability  of  the  humble  fireside  is  but  a  memory  with  those 
■     ■  ■■■i.and  where 


true  affection  soon  loses  its  quality  and  gives  place  to  that 
superior  gilded  brand  of  selfishness  representing  the  heart, 
the  soul,  and  the  substance  of  modern  society-.  But  read  the 
poem: 

ITsat  at  the  opera — round  me  there  floated 

On  great  waves  of  melody  perfect  delight, 
Where,  cloaked  and  bejeweled,  a  woman  I  noted, 

Whose  charms  taught  the  gazer  the  music  of  sight. 
So  beautiful  she  as  to  startle  beholders 

Whose  eyes  in  amazement  her  beauty  drank  in  — 
The  clear,  creamy  tint  of  her  neck  and  her  shoulders. 

The  sensitive  nostrils,  the  curved,  dimpled  chin. 
Lips  shaped  like  a  bow,  tresses  rippling  like  ocean, 

Cheeks  where  tints  of  the  rose  at  the  will   went  and  came, 
Dark  eyes  that  gave  token  of  every  emotion, 

And  melted  to  softness,  or  kindled  to  flame; 
Yet  her  beauty*"  to  me  lacked  a  touch  of  the  tender ; 

She  seemed  all  of  marble,  cold,  cruel,  and  fair, 
As  her  neatly  gloved  fingers,  long,  shapely,  and  slender, 

Unconsciously  moving,  beat  time  to  the  air 

Which  the  tenor  sang —  "  La  donne  e  mobile." 

And  much  the  face  haunted  me;  not  from  its  beauty, 

Though  fair  to  a  wonder;  but  since,  deeply  lined, 
I  saw  in  it  selfishness,  blindness  to  duty, 

That  filled  me  with  pain  as  I  brought  it  to  mind. 
And  hence  a  month  after,  when  sudden  they  called  me 

To  aid  a  sick  child — to  be  there  when  it  died, 
For  croup  mocks  at  art — 'twas  the  same  face  appalled  me 

That  shocked  me  before  with  its  coldness  and  pride. 
The  mother  there  suddenly  summoned  from  pleasure, 

Arrayed  in  her  satins  and  laces  she  stood, 
Not  dazed,  as  a  person  who  loses  a  treasure, 

But  stony  in  aspect,  and  careless  of  mood. 
To  woe,  if  she  felt  it,  too  proud  to  surrender. 

Well-bred,  cold  and  calm,  with  a  self-possessed  air, 
As  when  her  gloved  fingers,  long,  shapely,  and  slender, 

Unconsciously  moving,  beat  time  to  the  air 

Wbile  the  tenor  sang — "  La_donne  e  mobile." 

She  turned  to  me  coldly,  and  thanked  me  for  sen-ice 

Well-meaning,  though  useless,  and  bent  o'er  the  child, 
Twitched  its  damp,  tangled  hair  with  a  clutch  cold  and  nervous. 

Threw  quickly  around  her  a  glance  keen  and  wild, 
Then  swept  from  the  chamber,  naught  further  revealing — 

When  said  the  old  nurse  in  half-whisper  to  me, 
"  She  was  always  a  woman  without  any  feeling, 

And  never  loved  that  baby  you  plainly  may  see ; 
But  not  so  the  father — he  fairly  adored  it; 

He  will  be  wild  with  despair  when  its  death  he  is  told.'' 
I  sharply  rebuked  her.     "  Sir,  I  can  afford  it," 

She  answered,  "that  you  should  esteem  me  too  bold; 
But  it's  true  what  I  tell  you,  let  who  will  defend  her; 

Her  pleasure  abroad,  not  her  home,  is  her  care." 
Then  I  thought  of  the  fingers,  long,  shapely,  and  slender, 

Unconsciously  making  response  to  the  air 

When  the  tenor  sang — "La  donne  e  mobile." 

They  open  the  hall  door — is  that,  then,  the  father? 

Death  waits  for  a  visit  from  vigorous  life. 
No!     Strangers!     What's  that  from  the  whispers  I  gather? 
"At  the  club  with  a  razor" — "Break  slow  to  his  wife." 
On  disaster  there  evermore  follows  disaster — 

Wide  open  the  portals!     Give  way  in  the  hall! 
The  mansion  receives  for  the  last  time  its  roaster; 

For  the  second  time  Death  at  the  house  makes  a  call. 
A"shriek!  on  the  stairway  a  figure  descending, 

Glides  and  falls  on  the  litter  there,  reckless  and  wild — 
"  Oh,  Richard!  oh,  Clara!  and  this  is  the  ending! 

Lost !  lost !  and  forever,  my  husband  and  child ! " 
In  the  street  you  may  hear  where  each  gaping  one  lingers, 

A  dismal  hand-organ — strange  notes  for  despair! 
Lift  her  up  from  the  corpse.     Ah  \  those  long,  shapely  fingers 

Nevermore  in  this  world  will  beat  time  to  the  air 
Which  the  organ  plays — "  La  donne  e  mobile." 


Reading  these  verses,  and  musing  on  the  not  very  cheer- 
ful topic,  memory  recalled  to  me  an  old  poem  entitled  "Is 
there  Room  in  Angel  Land?"  The  poem  was  written  after 
the  relation  of  the  following  touching  incident  :  A  mother, 
who  was  preparing  some  flour  to  bake  into  bread,  left  it  for 
a  moment,  when  little  Mary,  with  childish  curiosity-  to  see 
what  it  was,  took  hold  of  the  dish,  when  it  fell  to  the  floor, 
spilling  the  contents.  The  mother  struck  the  child  a  severe 
blow,  saying,  with  anger,  that  she  was  always  in  the  way. 
Two  weeks  after,  little  Mary  sickened  and  died.  On  her 
death-bed,  while  delirious,  she  asked  her  mother  if  there 
would  be  room  for  her  among  the  angels.  "  I  was  always  in 
your  way,  mother;  you  had  no  room  for  little  Man'!  And 
will  I  be  in  the  angels'  way?  Will  they  have  room  for  me?" 
The  broken-hearted  mother  then  felt  no  sacrifice  would  be 
too  great,  could  she  have  saved  her  child. 

Is  there  room  among  the  angels 

For  the  spirit  of  your  child? 
Will  they  take  your  little  Mary 

In  their  loving  arms  so  mild? 
Will  they  ever  love  me  fondly, 

As  my  story-books  have  said? 
Will  they  find  a  home  for  Mary — 

Mary,  numbered  with  the  dead? 
Tell  me  truly,  darling  mother, 

Is  there  room  for  such  as  me? 
Will  I  gain  the  home  of  spirits. 

And  the  shining  angels  see? 

I  have  sorely  tried  you,  mother 

Been  to  you  a  constant  care, 
And  you  will  not  miss  me,  mother, 

When  I  dwell  among  the  fair ; 
For  you  have  no  room  for  Mary — 

She  was  ever  in  your  way ; 
And  she  fears  the  good  will  shun  her ! 

Will  they,  darling  mother,  say? 
Tell  me — tell  me  truly— mother, 

Ere  life's  closing  hour  doth  come, 
Do  you  think  that  they  will  keep  me, 

In  the  shining  angels'  home? 

I  was  not  so  wayward,  mother, 

Not  so  very,  very  tad, 
But  that  tender  love  would  nourish, 

.And  make  Mary's  heart  so  glad  1 
Oh  !    I  yearned  for  pure  affection, 

In  this  world  of  bitter  woe; 
And  I  long  for  bliss  immortal, 

In  the  land  where  I  must  go  ! 
Tell  me  once  again,  dear  mother, 

Ere  you  take  the  parting  kiss, 
Will  the  angels  bid  me  welcome 

To  that  land  of  perfect  bliss? 

The  authors  name  is  unknown  to  me.  and  it  was  by  the 
merest  chance,  remembering  the  title,  that  I  happened  to 
find  in  a  scrap-book  the  poem,  but  the  story  touches  the 
tender  cord  with  the  charm  of  its  pathos  and  simplicity,  and 
sets  Fancy  afoot  in  the  mind  of  even'  reader,  forces  a  com- 
parison of  the  lovely  and  unlovable,  and  brings  us  all  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  need  of  the  leaven  of  love  in  this 
swirling,  selfish  world  of  ours.  But  Fancy  must  paint  for 
you  your  own  pictures;  mine  does  but  suggest  the  topic. 
POURQUOI. 

A  lady  jvell  known  in  London  society  has  raised  a  feeling 
of  alarm,  which  is  not  without  foundation,  by  sending  out 
sheaves  of  invitation  cards  for  her  next  party  with  the  post- 
age unpaid.  Some  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
have  declined  to  take  them  in,  and  those  who  have  not  so 
declined  have  had  to  pay  two-pence  for  their  card.  It  is 
fearful  to,  reflect  upon  the  number  of  two-pences  people  with 
a  large  acquaintance  will  hnye  to  provide  if  this  practice 
becomes  general 


A  NEW  BRAND  OF  PEANUTS, 


Boucicaulted  from  the  "  Danbury  News." 


A  round  decade  of  years  ago  there  was  stationed  at  Mare 
Island,  California,  a  gay  young  officer,  blonde  and  hand- 
some, who  shall  be  known  as  Sam,  and  who  was  at  that 
period  industriously  engaged  in  disseminating  his  wayward 
oats.  Jovial,  generous,  popular,  and  confiding,  he  naturally 
met  in  San  Francisco  many  congenial  souls ;  for  where  can 
be  found  a  more  open-hearted,  open-handed,  social  city  in 
the  universe  ?  So  liberal  were  the  favors  'Frisco  friendship 
was  wont  to  bestow  that  the  venturesome  recipient  was  often 
overburdened  with  the  hospitable  outpouring.  Who  has  so- 
journed in  that  wondrous  land  in  years  gone  by  and  does 
not  vividly  recall  the  picturesque  'men  of  "  '49  and  the 
spring  of  '50,"  who  nocturnally  congregated  in  the  broad 
corridors  and  gorgeous  restaurants  of  the  great  hotels,  and 
consumed  the  waning  hours  in  recapitulating  glowing  advent- 
ures of  early  days,  singing  of  auriferous  times,  and  circula- 
ting the  flowing  bowl  that  cheers  the  occidental  system. 
When  chance  precipitated  the  unseasoned  stranger  upon  a 
group  like  this,  that  fated  mortal  must  bid  adieu  to  balmy- 
sleep  and  stand  prepared  for  deep  immersion  in  the  moist- 
ened romance  of  EI  Dorado.  That  our  Sam  should  become 
entangled  in  such  friendly  gatherings,  and  that  he  should 
carry  thence  at  times  more  overpowering  and  spontaneous 
outpourings  of  kindness  than  he  could  conveniently  get  away 
with,  is  not  astonishing.  Neither  is  it  very  surprising  that 
his  overstrained  coppers  would  occasionally  weaken  under 
the  unusual  pressure  and  seek  the  -Esculapian  dock  for  re- 
pairs. 

On  the  evening  of  a  day  succeeding  an  extraordinary  sym- 
posium, Samuel  meandered  through  the  Navy  Yard,  on  the 
homeward  tack.  Before  he  finished  his  circumambulations 
he  ran  across  a  friend,  who  towed  him  over  to  the  Marine 
Barracks  for  a  little  game  of  cards.  Sam  was  attired  in  a 
loose  white  linen  suit,  and  one  of  the  wide  pockets  of  his 
ample  coat  was  half  full  of  peanuts.  Every  minute  or  two 
as  the  game  progressed,  he  would  vary  the  monotony  and 
proceed  to  refresh  the  inner  man  by  diving  into  that  spacious 
receptacle,  and  fishing  up  a  lot  of  roasted  pindars. 

Now,  a  certain  waggish  Captain  of  Marines  had  been  out 
gunning  that  day,  and  had  unearthed  a  nest  of  white  mice  in 
the  course  of  his  peregrinations.  Not  knowing  exactly  what 
he  would  eventually  do  with  them,  he  deposited  the  entire 
find  in  the  pouch  of  his  shooting-jacket,  buttoned  them  up, 
and  brought  them  in.  He  entered  during  the  game,  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  Sam,  and  watched  proceedings 
over  that  worthy's  shoulders.  Presently  there  was  a  dive  for 
peanuts,  and  the  captain  had  a  revelation  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  mice.  He  gently  dropped  one  into  Sam's  pocket. 
Soon  there  was  another  plunge,  and  the  diver  brought  up, 
instead  of  the  expected  sustenance,  a  white  mouse.  If  it 
had  been  an  ordinary  mouse,  Sam's  amazement  might  have 
been  less.  He  turned  a  little  pale  as  he  surveyed  it  under 
the  edge  of  the  table,  threw  it  on  the  floor,  said  not  a  word, 
and  went  on  with  the  game.  From  force  of  habit,  or  fond- 
ness for  peanuts,  or  both,  he  soon  dived  again,  and  seemed 
reassured  to  get  simply  what  he  went  after.  The  roguish 
captain  introduced  another  mouse.  Ere  long  Sam's  hand 
wandered  for  a  fresh  supply.  The  trepidation  attending  the 
discover}'  of  the  second  mouse  was  very  marked,  yet  he" 
compressed  his  lips,  affected  to  scrutinize  his  cards  with  aug- 
mented intentness,  and  managed  to  enunciate,  "I  go  you 
fifteen  better." 

Once  more  the  intrepid  diver  went  for  peanuts,  and  found 
nothing  else,  and  soon  became  absorbed  in  the  fate  of  a 
hand,  at  which  moment  the  six  remaining  mice  were  united- 
ly dumped  into  his  pocket.  Sam  searched  the  depth  for 
more,  and  as  his  almost  paralyzed  fingers  came  to  the  sur- 
face loaded  with  the  squirming  intruders,  he  hurled  them 
beneath  the  table  and  struggled  to  his  feet. 

"Boys,"  he  faltered,  "boys,  I  must  go — I  don't  feel  well." 

He  made  as  near  a  bee-line  as  possible  for  the  surgeon's 
quarters. 

"Doctor,"  he  said,  "I've  got  'em  again.  This  time  it  is 
white  mice!" 

"  I  told  you,"  said  the  surgeon,  "what  would  happen  if  you 
kept  this  thing  up." 

"  But,  doctor,"  remonstrated  Sam,  "  I  haven't  taken  a  drop 
since  I  left  the  city." 

The  usual  sedative  was  administered,  and  Sam  subsided  in 
his  bunk  for  a  fortnight. 

The  story  got  out  among  his  city  acquaintance,  and  Sam 
has  had  to  take  the  back  street.  White  mice  made  his  life 
a  burden. 

Another  evening,  when  this  festive  Sam  was  indulging  in 
a  pasteboard  set-to  at  the  Barracks,  he  felt  fatigued  and  lay 
down  to  rest  on  an  adjacent  sofa,  where  he  immediately  fell 
asleep.  Somebody  suggested  that  they  should  tum  out  the 
lights,  continue  to  play,  and  see  what  Sam  would  do  when  he 
woke  up.  The  slumberer  was  aroused  by  some  artifice,  and 
heard  the  game  going  on  at  full  blast  not  three  feet  away 
from  him.  He  listened  a  while,  pinched  himself,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  knew  this  sport  required  all  the  light  the  room  afforded, 
and  then  his  situation  broke  upon  him.  Bursting  into  tears, 
he  cried,  "  Boys,  take  me  home — I'm  stone  blind." 


Lord  Rosebery  will  be  by  no  means  the  first  "  swell "  who 
has  contracted  a  Jewish  alliance.  The  seventh  Earl  Walde- 
grave,  George  Granville  Vernon  Harcourt,  M.P.,  and  the 
first  Baron  Harlingford,  have  in  due  succession  each  of  them 
espoused  a  lady  of  Jewish  blood — the  daughter  of  John  Bra- 
ham,  the  singer,  and  the  present  owner  of  Strawberry  Hill. 
On  July  9,  17SS,  Aubrey  de  Vere  Beauclerc,  Duke  of  St. 
Albans,  married  a  Miss  Moses,  who, Tom  her  name,  must 
have  been  presumably  a  Jewess.  The  present  Duke  seems 
to  have  inherited  his  ancestor's  taste,  as  he  married  for  his 
second  wife  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  an  Irish 
Jew.  The  distinguished  statesman  and  jurist,  the  late  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  also  married,  we  believe,  for  his  second  wile,  a 
lady  of  Jewish  birth. 

The  triplets  of  Mrs.  Leonard  Haskins,  born  May  24,  1S61, 
and  named  by  President  Lincoln,  are  now  residing  at  South 
Starksboro,  Vt.  They  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln  an- 
nouncing the  names—-'  '  ""es( 
rind  Simon  Cameron, 
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Thomas  Carlyle's  feeble  health  prohibits  hirn  from  work- 
ing more  than  two  hours  a  day. 


Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  editor  of  Si,  Nicholas^  is  visit- 
ing friends  in  this  city. 

A  venturesome  Englishman  named  J.  Bull  has  written  the 
life  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Colonel  George  B.  Corkhill,  of  Washington,  is  writing  a 
history-  of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln. 


The  Travels  of  the  Baron  Munchausen,  long  out  of  print, 
will  be  republished  in  handsome  form  by  a  Philadelphia  firm. 

Mme.  Thiers  is  said  to  have  about  made  up  her  mind  not 
to  allow  the  publication  of  her  husband's  unfinished  work  on 
philosophy. 


The  latest  school  understands  literature  much  as  the 
English  do  cookery.  Its  ideal  is  raw  meat  and  plenty  of 
condiments. 


Dr.  E.  Faber  has  published,  at  Elberfeld,  a  translation  of 
the  works  of  the  ancient  Chinese  philosopher  Licius,  who 
came  one  hundred  years  after  Confucius,  in  the  fifth  century 
B.  C,  and  was  a  Pantheist. 


Mr.  George  M.  Towle  is  preparing  a  series  of  popular 
books  on  "  Heroes  of  History,"  of  which  the  first,  on  Yasco 
de  Gama,  will  shortly  be  published.  Pizarro  and  Magellan 
will  be  the  subjects  of  ensuing  volumes. 


The  British  newspaper  press  directory  for  187S  exhibits 
1.74-4  newspapers  published  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
United  States  in  1877  there  were  8,079  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Of  British  newspapers  158  are  daily,  while  of 
the  American  709  are  daily. 


The  Addison  Society  of  Chicago  is  composed  of  young 
men  who  expect  to  go  into  literary  pursuits.  Just  for  prac- 
tice, they  started  a  little  newspaper  called  the  Bazoo.  In 
the  first  number  an  unpopular  member  was  called  a  thief, 
and  now  the  editors  have  a  real  libel  suit  on  hand. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Bouton  has  a  copy  of  the  Bulmer  Shakspeare, 
in  nine  volumes,  folio,  extended  to  forty  volumes,  with  origi- 
nal drawings,  etchings,  mezzotints,  and  line  engravings  in- 
serted. Jt  cost  the  owner,  a  well  known  bibliomaniac,  5>iS,- 
000  to  complete  the  work.  Mr.  Bouton  also  had  Bulmers 
Milton  extended  in  the  same  manner. 


A  volume  calculated  to  create  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
in  certain  circles  will  soon  be  published  in  Florence.  It  has 
a  large  number  of  documents  tending  to  prove  that  Pius  IX. 
desired  to  earn-  out  liberal  ideas,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
influence  of  the  reactionary  Powers.  The  work  is  the  in- 
edited  memoirs  of  Cardinal  Pentini,  intimate  friend  of  the 
late  Pope. 


There  have  been  a  good  many  "sweet  singers"  reported 
since  she  of  Michigan  burst  upon  a  waiting  world,  but  the  one 
that  takes  the  rage  off  the  bush  is  of  the  Washington  Legisla- 
tive Record.  This  stanza  is  found  profusely  scattered  through 
its  pages : 

The  question  being. 

Will  the  House  agree  to  the  bill? 

It  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  read. 

The  question  being. 

Will  the  House  agree  to  the  title? 

It  was  agreed  to. 

It  looks  like  poetry,  if  it  isn't;  and  it  has  to  be  set  in  this 
shape  because  the  Record  is  paid  for  by  the  page,  and  the 
shorter  the  lines  the  fatter  is  the  contractors  "  take.-" 


Madame  Henry  Greville,  the  popular  French  novelist,  is 
now  thirty-six  years  old.  Her  name  was  Alice  Fleury,  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  her  father,  who  was  a  teacher,  had  al- 
ready taught  her  Latin,  English,  and  Italian.  Fleury  be- 
came a  teacher  in  Russia,  and  there  began  her  literary  work. 
She  married  M.  Durand,  the  assistant  editor  of  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg Journal,  in  which  some  of  her  earliest  writings  ap- 
peared. The  Paris  publishers  for  several  years  refused  to 
print  an\  of  her  stories,  but  they  are  glad  to  get  them  now. 
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A  SPIRIT  TRAMP. 


Hullo  !     Stop  thar  !    You  must 
Have  some  bisness  on  hand 
Thai  you  travel  so  fast. 

Are  you  doin'  the  grand, 
Or  just  trampin'  like  me? 

What?    You  don't  understand? 

Thet's  cur'us — thet's  strange. 

Oh.  you've  only  jest  come. 
Got  stabbed  in  a  muss?  — 

The  old  doin's  o'  rum. 
What  am  /  doin'  here  ?  f 

Oh,  I'm  still  on  the  bum. 

I'll  post  you ;   you'll  soon 

Be  as  right  as  the  mail. 
I  think  T  once  seed  you 

In  Jacksonville  jail ; 
You  was  in  thar  for  cuttin' 

A  Chinaman's  tail. 

And  what  let  me  out? 

I  was  trav'lin',  you  see. 
An'  beatin'  the  kyeers 

Way  down  the  C.  P., 
When  I  slipped,  and  the  wheels 

Knocked  the  lights  out  o'  me. 

It  was  Ogdcn,  I  guess, 

I  was  tryin'  to  make, 
An'  was  just  dozin*  off 

Betwixt  sleep  and  awake. 
Lay  in'  back  with  my  head 

An'  my  feet  on  the  brake, 

When  the  kyeer  gev  a  lurch, 

And  my  heart  gev  a  bound  ; 
I  knowed  I  was  gone 

In  a  flash — but  I  found 
I  could  live  a  long  life 

'Tween  the  brake  and  the  ground. 

I  was  back  on  the  humsted 

With  mother  again. 
I  was  this,    I  was  that, 

I  was  all  sorts  o'  men. 
Through  the  States  in  the  tenth 

Of  a  second — and  then 

Kem  a  stun,  and  I  sorter 

Got  lost  in  the  night ; 
Then  sumthin'  bust  out. 

An"  I  seed  such  a  sight : 
Talk  o'  suns  !     Why,  the  sun 

Warn't  a  patch  on  that  light. 

And  I  warn't  dazed  neither, 

But  kinder  awoke 
In  a  beautiful  land 

Full  of  beautiful  folk- 
Looked  to  me  I'd  get  grub 

Even  ef  I  was  broke. 

Though  it  seemed  kind  o'  airy, 

The  folks  all  appeared 
To  be  pretty  welt  off, 

An'  the  talk  that  I  heerd 
Sounded  nat'ral  enough  — 

But  you  bet  I  was  skeered  ! 

I  got  mixed  in  one  crowd, 

Kinder  ran  me  aground, 
A-preachin'  and  gassin' 

O'  science  an'  sound, 
An'  sech  like — you'd  a'  thought 

The  hull  Hub  was  around. 

I  seed  from  the  fusl 

That  it  warn't  the  place 
For  me  jest  at  that  time. 

An'  I  hedn't  the  face 
When  I'd  only  a  two-spot 

To  claim  Id  an  ace, 

Like  some  folks  I  seen 

With  their  frills  and  their  style, 

Puttin"  on  sech  a  dog 
You  could  smell  'em  a  mile — 

So  I  thought  I'd  go  round 
And  jest  study  a  while. 

For  I  kind  was  ashamed 

To  stay  thar,  bein  stout ; 
If  I  did  hev  no  larnin', 

I  hedn't  the  gout; 
So  I  nat'rally  got  up 

On  my  ear  an'  skinned  out. 

Yes,  I  thought  I'd  go  on, 

An'  see  what  I  could  see, 
An'  when  I  lamt  more 

Get  even,  may  be — 
For  I  don't  allow  no  man 

To  lay  over  me. 

But  you  see  it  ain't  walkin' 

That  helps  a  man  here, 
Nor  vet  flyin'  with  wings — 

Thar  ain't  no  sech  gear; 
3ut  it's  wishiri  that  hystes 

You  along — ain't  that  queer? 

But  this  wishin'  an"  wishin', 

It  wears  a  man  out ; 
As  mental  exper'ence 

It's  fust  rate,  no  doubt. 
Talk  o'  work  !     This  is  work — 

Rayther  gimme  the  gout. 

Yet  I  think  that  somehow 

There's  a  thing  that  I  need. 
An'  I'm  bound  to  find  out — 

Take  the  will  for  the  deed ; 
If  I  set  right  down  here 

I  should  make  little  speed. 

So  I'm  off  on  a  scout 

Do  you  see  that  there  star? 
Well,  somehow  by  wishin" 

I  think  that  up  thar 
There  may  be  what  I  want — 

Will  you  come?    It  ain't  far. 
San  Francisco,  April  6,  1878.  Robert  D.  Milne. 


Princess  Margherita  recently  received  very  graciously  at 
the  Ouirinal  the  first  wife  of  ex-Minister  Crispi  after  he  had 
discarded  her  for  a  second,  and  the  royal  act  created  quite  a 
sensation  and  was  highly  applauded.  So,  the  local  reporters 
have  since  been  ferreting  around,  and  find  that  the  fallen 
Minister  is  not  only  a  bigamist,  but  a  trigamistj  possessing 
fhree  living  wives. 


PERSONAL    POINTS, 


Mr.  Gladstone,  the  ex-Premier  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  con- 
noisseur of  old  ivory  carvings.  He  has  not  a  false  tooth  in 
his  head. 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  is  described  as  being  "tall, 
strongly  \>uilt,  and  soldierly,  but  with  a  narrow  forehead, 
coarsely  moulded  features,  and  no  signs  of  ability;  yet  he  is 
one  of  the  best  linguists  of  Russia." 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  when  asked  to  take  the  chair  at  a 
public  dinner  for  a  charitable  institution,  is  supposed  to  head 
the  subscription  list  by  forking  out  handsomely,  which  he 
invariably  does  to  the  extent  of  ioo  guineas. 

The  poet  laureate  of  Balaklava  renown  has  never  been 
known  to  crown  his  head  with  a  stove-pipe  hat.  His  Inver- 
ness cape,  after  twenty  years'  wear,  has  assumed  its  original 
color;  his  hair  is  in  a  matted  condition,  and  his  hands  are 
not  always  clean. 

Tyndall  is  a  fine  English  scholar,  and  knows  it.  As  a 
lecturer  he  has  few  equals.  He*  was  seen  to  be  nervous  at 
his  wedding,  when  he  fumbled  about  for  the  ring.  He  is  an 
Irishman,  and  his  courtship  was  of  long  duration.  He 
resides  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London. 

Thomas  Hughes,  O.  C.,  the  author  of  Tom  Brown's  School 
Days,  is  to  be  found  in  his  shirt-sleeves;  it  is  with  difficulty 
he  can  be  induced  to  keep  his  coat  on  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  has  an  open  counte- 
nance, bespeaking  honesty,  and  writes  a  bold,  clear  hand. 

The  present  Duke  of  Wellington,  son  of  the  Iron  Duke, 
sends  for  a  piece  of  choice  black  satin,  and  cuts  out  his  own 
stocks,  after  which  they  are  stitched.  They  are  on  the 
model  worn  by  his  father.  He  wears  two  a  year.  In  attire 
he  is  of  the  old  school.      He  is  unattractive  and  innocent. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  is  losing  all  his  good  looks ;  he 
must  weigh  200  pounds.  He  seems  to  spend  his  existence 
at  auctioneers'  sales,  and  on  one  occasion  was  seen  to  be 
turning  over  baby  linen,  but  for  what  reason,  to  this  day,  can 
not  be  explained.  The  Princess  Louise  is  a  universal  favor- 
ite, and,  unlike  her  husband,  wears  well. 

The  Guernsey  people  miss  Victor  Hugo  very  much,  the 
market  women  in  particular;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  fetching 
his  own  butter,  which  was  carefully  wrapped  up  between 
cabbage  leaves  and  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 
His  donations  were  large.  His  charming  house  has  a  de- 
serted air,  and  the  interior  is  draped  in  brown  holland. 

The  Earl  of  Enniskillen  is  stone  blind,  and  is  the  tallest 
man  in  the  House  of  Lords,  measuring  six  feet  seven  inches. 
He  possesses  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  coins  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and,  in  spite  of  his  sad  affliction,  takes 
great  interest  in  numismatics.  His  daughters,  the  Ladies 
Cole,  are  also  exceedingly  tall,  being  over  six  feet.  They 
exceedingly  handsome,  and  are  good  horsewomen. 

Prince  Bismarck  is  reported  to  exist  entirely  alone  in 
Germany,  not  only  from  intellectual  superiority  and  the  emi- 
nence of  an  exceptional  position,  but  from  the  habits  of  his 
life.  He  never  works  with  any  one,  never  knows  any  one, 
ne^er  trusts  any  one.  He  is  not  even  satisfied  with  unlim- 
ited dictation ;  his  favor  can  not  be  purchased  even  by  the 
blindest  acquiescence  in  his  wishes. 

Prince  Louis,  the  son  of  Napoleon  III.,  has  just  entered 
on  his  twenty-third  year.  He  can  not  exactly  be  called 
Prince  Imperial,  for  there  is  no  French  Emperor.  It  is  said 
that  an  understanding  was  arrived  at  long  since  in  the 
British  court,  and  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  that  the  son  of  the  late  Emperor  should  be  called 
— as  his  father  was  in  his  exile — Prince  Louis  Napoleon. 

The  late  George  Cruikshank  was  a  most  untidy  man ;  his 
dress  coat  was  as  ancient  in  looks  as  himself;  he  never 
cared  to  don  it  for  fear  it  would  not  last  out  his  time.  As 
Colonel  of  the  Artists'  Corps  of  Volunteers  he  proved  a  fail- 
ure, so  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leighton,  R.  A.  The 
Royal  Aquarium  at  Westminster  recently  purchased  the  bulk 
of  his  drawings  for  a  large  sum.  In  height  he  was  about  five 
feet  four  inches. 

The  new  Pope  has  three  brothers.  The  youngest  of  them, 
Cav.  Gio.  Battista  Pecci,  is  married,  with  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  —  one  of  his  sons  being  in  the  Italian  army.  In 
summer  the, Cavalier  resides  in  Carpineto,  the  family  home- 
stead of  the  Peccis,  a  little  village  of  4,000  inhabitants,  on 
the  Rome  and  Naples  Railroad ;  during  winter  he  dwells  in 
Rome,  with  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  Signor  Carlo,  an  octo- 
genarian.    The  other  brother  is  a  simple  priest. 

The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  is  one  of  the  best  dressers  in 
England;  he  has  on  the  average  a  plug  hat  a  month,  his 
trousers  are  usually  of  a  light  lavender,  and  his  coats  per- 
fection in  fit.  His  valet  is  scrupulous  about  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  curls,  which  are  numbered;  in  gorgeous  dress- 
ing gowns  his  wardrobe  is  not  to  be  surpassed ;  one  of  them 
is  worth  $3,000.  He  walks  with  his  eyes  cast  on  the  ground, 
and  takes  no  heed  of  little  ragamuffins  who  cry  "  There  goes 
Dizzy." 

The  Earl  of  Derby  is  in  looks  not  unlike  the  late  Tom 
Sayers.  His  suspenders  are  never  fixed  to  the  proper 
height,  consequently  there  is  a  piece  off  the  bottom  of  his 
trousers,  owing  to  their  dragging.  He  is  a  sloven.  Very 
courteous  in  manner,  and  when  he  opens  his  thickset  mouth 
there  issue  masterpieces  of  English  composition.  His  in- 
come is  about  $2,000,000  per  annum.  "He  succeeded,  after 
many  years,  in  marrying  his  first  love;  they  are  both  near 
the  fifties. 

Naples  has  got  a  rare  kind  of  a  Duke  for  Mayor.  His 
name  is  San  Donato ;  he  is  very  fat,  lavish  with  the  public 
money,  great  on  improvements,  is  hail  fellow  well  met  with 
the  lazzaroni,  extremely  popular  besides,  and  never  talks  any- 
thing but  in  the  most  common  Neapolitan  patois  or  jargon, 
and  that  in  the  most  loose  and  extravagant  fashion.  He  is 
regarded  ?  s  very  eccentric,  and  the  local  press  fears  that  the 
city  will  drift  into  bankruptcy  under  his  helter-skelter  regime. 
Meanwhile,  the  streets  swarm  with  young  pickpockets  and 
old  robbers,  the  principal  quarters  are  infested  with  open  and 
clandestine  prostitution,  and  paupers  besiege  all  the  public 
offices,  clamoring  for  work  or  bread, 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  ESOTERIC  CLUB.--IIL 


Interlocutors — POLYGLOT,    ACETES,     GORGIAS,    Agrestis, 

Atom. 

Acetes. — I  foresee  we  shall  have  no  discussion  to-night. 
Instead  of  the  usual  colloquy,  we  are  destined  to  be  regaled 
with  a  monologue  by  Polyglot,  with  sounding  poems  in 
praise  of  physical  science,  and  snorts  of  disparagement  at 
the  expense  of  general  literature. 

Atom. — Ill-boding  haruspex!  On  what  left-handed  omens 
do  you  found  so  appalling  an  augury? 

Acetes. — On  my  way  to  the  club  I  encountered  him  strid- 
ing along  in  a  fit  of  blank  abstraction,  manifestly  oblivious 
of  all  sublunary  things.  With  head  bent  forward,  hands 
joined  behind  his  back,  and  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  he  was 
muttering  disjointed  sentences;  and  among  "words  of 
learned  length  and  thundering  sound,"  I  once  or  twice  dis- 
tinguished the  name  of  Atom. 

Agi'estis, — From  some  things  he  let  fall  at  the  last  sympo- 
sium, after  due  honor  had  been  done  to  the  burgundy,  and 
the  punch-bowl  was  half  emptied,  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  Atom's  sneering  allusion  to 
the  men  of  physical  science.     Haerit  lateti  lethalis  arwido. 

Atom. — What  rash  utterance  of  mine  could  have  made  so 
abiding  an  impression?  Was  it  my  allusion  to  Dr.  Priestley 
and  the  Shakspeare  statue  in  the  New  York  Central  Park? 

Agrestis — I  think,  rather,  it  was  your  slur  at  the  botanists 
and  entomologists,  when  you  spoke  of  some  "  who  assigned 
a  higher  intellectual  rank  to  the  man  who  discovered  and 
classified  a  new  bug  or  a  new  weed,  than  to  a  poet."  Did 
you  not  hear  him  repeat  the  obnoxious  phrase  toward  the 
close  of  the  symposium,  with  the  remark  that  the  poets  and 
the  theologians  belong  essentially  to  the  same  class,  and  that 
society  was  now  entering  upon  a  stage  when  it  would  regard 
both  as  idlers  whom  the  world  could  profitably  dispense  with. 

Atom. — If  I  heard  it  at  the  time  I  have  forgotten  it.  In 
fact,  I  remember  nothing  very  distinctly  after  that  last  bot- 
tle of  burgundy.  But  what  I  intimated  in  regard  to  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  materialistic  scientists,  their  habitual  dispar- 
agement of  literary  artists  and  men  of  merely  literary  culture, 
for  the  greater  glorification  of  the  cultivators  of  physical 
science,  is  not  in  the  least  exaggerated.  As  an  illustration  of 
their  spirit  take  this  paragraph,  which  I  clip  from  an  essay  in 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly: 

"  Modern  science,  in  giving  rise  to  a  new  order  of  knowledge  funda- 
mentally contrasted  with  the  older  eruditions,  can  not  fail  to  give  us  a 
more  satisfactory  basis  for  the  estimation  of  mental  character  and  at- 
tainment. In  proportion  as  the  later  knowledge  is  definite,  positive, 
and  universally  accepted,  does  it  become  a  better  standard  by  which  the 
intellectual  greatness  of  men  may  be  judged ;  while  in  the  fields  of  liter- 
ature and  art  reputations  may  be  made  with  little  regard  to  substantive 
merit,  because  their  appeal  is  to  taste  and  feeling,  and  the  canons  of 
criticism  are  uncertain.  In  science,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rules  of 
judgment  are  unmistakable,  and  men  are  measured  by  the  quality  and 
extent  of -what  they  have  really  accomplished." 

Now,  does  not  this  plainly  mean  that  the  man  of  science, 
who  sweeping  the  heavens  with  his  telescope  has  discovered 
and  named  a  new  star,  or  who  in  a  tramp  through  the  woods 
has  found  a  new  fern,  or  a  new  beetle,  and  described  and 
classified  it,  has  furnished  satisfactory  proof  of  his  prowess  ; 
while  the  man  who  has  painted  a  picture,  or  composed  a 
poem  or  a  novel,  and  gained  a  reputation  thereby,  can  have 
no  definite  rank  assigned  him,  "because  he  has  appealed  to 
taste  and  feeling,  and  the  canons  of  criticism  are  uncertain," 
and  because  "  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  art  reputations 
may  be  made  with  little  regard  to  substantive  merit  ?  " 

Georgias. — But,  behold  !  Here  comes  the  champion,  and 
his  countenance  beams  with  smiles. 

Acetes. — They  are  the  smiles  of  anticipated  victory,  and 
they  bode  no  good  to  the  rash  impugners  of  erd-kunde.  It 
behooves  thee,  friend  Atom,  to  gird  up  the  loins  of  thy  wit, 
an'  thou  wouldst  'scape  annihilation. 

[Enter  Polyglot,  who  having  saluted  those  present  with  a 
preoccupied  air,  seats  himself,  and  extracts  a  bulky  manu- 
script from  his  pocket.] 

Polyglot. — I  have  brought  with  me  the  introductory  chap- 
ter to  a  little  volume,  which  I  expect  soon  to  give  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  entitled  "  The  Present  Attitude  of  Physical  Science 
toward  what  is  called  Liberal  Culture,  and  its  True  Place  in 
the  Modern  Scheme  of  University  and  Popular  Education." 
I  propose  to  read  my  introduction,  because  it  contains  much 
that  is  germane  to  our  theme  this  evening,  and  because  it 
presents  in  a  more  connected  and  exhaustive  manner  than  I 
could  do  in  oral  discourse,  subject  to  frequent  interruption,- 
what  I  would  wish  to  say  in  the  discussion. 

Gorgias. — The  club  would,  doubtless,  derive  both  pleas- 
ure and  instruction  from  hearing,  not  only  the  introduction, 
but  the  entire  treatise.  Unfortunately,  the  by-laws  expressly 
prohibit  the  reading  of  manuscript  at  the  regular  sessions. 

Acetes. — It  is  a  cruel  restriction.  But  we  can  have  the 
reading  at  the  symposium,  where  the  rule  does  not  apply. 
It  will  serve  admirably  as  an  appetizer,  before  the  oysters. 

Polyglot. — [Thrusting  the  MS.  back  into  his  pocket.]  The 
matter  is  not  such  as  to  commend  itself  to  intellects  blunted 
by  a  full  stomach ;  nor  is  it  congenial  to  an  atmosphere  reek- 
ing with  the  fumes  of  punch,  and  poisoned  by  the  nicotian 
vapors  of  the  fat,  lethean  weed,  under  whose  purpose-paraly- 
zing spell  thought  fades  into  reverie,  effort  dies  abortive,  and 
high  achievement  crumbles  into  fragments  of  dream. 

Acetes. — That  sounds  like  a  rhetorical  amplification  of  a 
ponderous  passage  in  King  Jamie's  "  Counterblast."  But  the 
characterization  applies  better  to  opium  or  to  hasheesh. 

Polyglot. — Tobacco  belongs  to  the  same  nightmare  brood. 
It  is  only  a  slower  and  more  insidious,  not  a  less  certain,  de- 
stroyer. "  A  tobacco  pulse,"  and  "  a  tobacco  heart,"  are  now 
recognized  terms  in  medical  science;  terms,  which  describe 
common  conditions  preceding  and  heralding  paralysis,  heart 
disease,  and  cerebral  apoplexy. 

Acetes. — [Aside  to  Atom.]  That  sounds  appalling.  But  I 
think  he  is  trying  to  frighten  us  in  revenge  for  having  choked 
off  his  essay. 

Atom. — Our  sessions  would  soon  become  as  spiritless  as 
those  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  were  the  fashion  of  read- 
ing extracts  from  unpublished  treatises  to  be  tolerated. 

Polyglot. — I  profess  no  enthusiasm  for  the  Academy.  But 
as  between  the  pedantic  trifling  of  that  extraordinary  body, 
and  the  inane  levity  and  artificial  sprightliness  of  a  Bohe- 
mian High  Jinks — which  is  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a 
pot — I  should  much  prefer  the  former. 

Acetes, — Should  not  the  bow  be  sometimes  unbent? 


Polyglot — If  it  be  unbent  to  be  turned  into  a  fiddlestick, 
its  usefulness  for  efficient  archery  is  likely  to  be  permanently 
impaired.  But  these  are  irrelevancies.  Since  the  lecture  of 
my  manuscript  is  unlawful,  I  will  undertake  to  reply  orally 
to  what  has  heretofore  been  said  in  reguler  session,  and  also 
during  the  larger  license  of  the  symposium,  derogatory  to 
the  claims  of  physical  science  and  the  services  of  its  most 
illustrious  living  representatives. 

Atom. — I  understand  that  I  am  one  of  those  charged  with 
having  spoken  irreverently  of  the  men  of  science.  All  that 
I  have  meant  to  maintain  is  that  many  of  them  are  beginning 
to  evince  an  arrogant  and  despotic  spirit  toward  the  cultiva- 
tors of  unscientific  literature,  and  to  claim  an  inordinate 
share  for  their  pet  specialities  in  the  scheme  of  education. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  more  intolerant  scientists  are 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  vandalism,  which  impels  them  to 
the  attempt  to  reduce  literature  to  a  servile  condition,  and 
make  it  the  mere  organ  of  exact  knowledge.  If  they  are 
permitted  to  have  their  way,  they  and  their  specialities  will 
soon  have  exclusive  possession  of  our  universities  and  chief 
schools  of  learning, 

"While  out  of  doors,  amidst  the  sleet  and  rain, 
Thin-garbed  Philosophy  sits  shivering  down, 
And  shares  a  mouldy  crust  with  Poetry." 

Polyglot. — I  am  familiar  with  the  arrogance  and  dogma- 
tism of  the  theologians  who  bandy  texts,  and  consign  those 
who  dare  to  differ  with  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Satan, 
and  also  with  the  ignorant  presumption  of  "  philosophers," 
falsely  so-called,  who  evolve  their  theories  out  of  their  inte- 
rior consciousness ;  who  construct  systems  of  psychology 
without  any  basis  in  biological  .facts,  and  undertake  to 
analyze  the  powers  of  the  mind  without  reference  to  the 
physiology  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  But  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  how  similar  charges  can  be  brought  against 
investigators  who  lay  the  foundation  for  every  doctrine  they 
assert  by  the  patient  accumulation  of  facts  and  the  careful 
interrogation  of  nature  ;  who  advance  in  the  pathway  to  cer- 
tainty by  the  most  cautious  steps,  and  never  announce  a  con- 
clusion until  fortified  by  overwhelming  proofs  of  its  truth. 
Compare  the  calm,  judicial  spirit  of  investigators  like  Dar- 
win, Tyndall,  and  Huxley,  their  disinterested  zeal  for  truth, 
their  candor  and  courtesy  in  discussion,  with  the  heat  and 
fury  of  theological  and  literary  disputants.  In  the  debate 
which  recently  raged  among  the  polemics  of  San  Francisco, 
on  the  subject  of  eternal  punishment,  the  champions  of  the 
old  orthodoxy  freely  intimated  that  the  reverend  brethren 
who  denied  the  existence  of  a  hell  richly  deserved  to  experi- 
ence its  torments,  and  replied  to  their  arguments  by  insinuat- 
ing their  inability  to  believe  the  truth  was  the  result  of  moral 
obliquity.  When  did  the  evangelists  of  science  exhibit  such 
an  unseemly  spirit  as  this  ? 

Atom. — Instances  of  the  kind  are  by  no  means  rare.  Have 
you  forgotten  the  famous  anathema  which  Huxley  hurled 
against  "purely  literary  artists,"  who  "teach  nothing,"  but 
simply  "  gratify  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  ? "  That  was  quite 
as  flagrant  a  specimen  of  insolent  intolerance  as  anything  I 
know  of  that  can  be  found  in  the  wrangles  of  the  polemics. 
I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  had  Ruskin  in  his  mind  when 
he  spoke  of  a  certain  class  of  writers  "  with  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  so  keen,  and  their  power  of  expression  so  cultivated, 
that  their  sensual  caterwauling  may  be  almost  mistaken  for 
the  music  of  the  spheres."  His  contempt  of  all  learned  men 
whose  learning  is  not  scientific,  and  whose  teaching  does  not 
deal  in  facts  (which  he  calls  "  truths  "),  is  quite  frankly  ex- 
pressed. He  speaks  of  them  sneeringly,  as  "  men  ignorant 
of  every  thing  except  what  other  men  have  written" 

Agrestis. — I  remember  seeing  the  expression,  and  feeling 
somewhat  lost  as  to  precisely  what  it  was  intended  to  convey. 

Atom. — It  is  plain  enough.  It  is  a  comprehensive  sneer 
at  all  learning  except  that  derived  from  the  direct  study  of 
nature  by  personal  observation  and  experiment,  aided  by  the 
microscope,  the  dissecting  knife,  and  the  processes  of  physi- 
cal science. 

Polyglot. — The  age  in  which  we  live  is  rapidly  arriving  at 
the  same  estimate  of  the  pedantic  learning  of  the  mere 
heluo  librortim.  He  who  would  possess  any  real  knowledge 
— any  knowledge  which  is  not  a  dead  simulacrum — must  go 
to  nature,  and  not  to  books;  and  he  must  study  her  for  him- 
self, at  first  hand.  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  the  stu- 
dent who  has  spent  six  weeks  at  the  seaside  with  a  compe- 
tent teacher,  in  such  investigations  as  those  pursued  by  the 
pupils  of  Agassiz  at  Penikese,  and  who  has  learned  all  that 
is  involved  in  the  intelligent  dissection  of  a  clam  and  a  lob- 
ster's ear,  has  acquired  more  solid  knowledge  than  can  be 
gained  by  reading  all  the  dialogues  of  Plato. 

Atom. — Ye  gods!  and  must  I  make  the  humiliating  con- 
fession that  I  have  thus  far  lived  in  heathen  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  lobster  boasts  an  ear? 

Polyglot. — You  speak  in  jest,  and  evidently  do  not  realize 
that  such  an  acknowledgement  is  in  sober  truth  a  thing  that 
an  educated  man  should  not  be  proud  to  make.  Yet  the 
wonders  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  that  species  of  the 
articulates,  as  revealed  by  the  microscope  and  the  dissecting 
knife,  are  better  calculated  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
student  of  nature  than  all  the  cloud-glories  of  the  most  gor- 
geous sunset. 

Atom. — In  the  presence  of  uncomprehended  mysteries, 
silence  is  the  only  safe  refuge  of  modest  ignorance.  Con- 
ticuere  omnes. 

Polyglot. — When  I  go  through  a  great  library,  taking 
down  here  and  there  a  dusty  volume  from  its  shelf,  I  am  op- 
pressed by  an  ineffable  sadness.  What  evidences  of  wasted 
intellectual  energy,  of  unprofitable  toil,  of  misdirected  indus- 
try, are  to  be  seen  on  every  side !  Folios  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  metaphysical  systems  that  can  not  be  eluci- 
dated; quartos  of  learned  disquisition  on  subjects  beyond 
the  limits  of  human  thought,  and  foreign  to  all  human  in- 
terests; octavos  of  criticism  and  exposition  of  authors  whom 
it  were  a  waste  of  time  to  read ;  folios,  quartos,  octavos,  and 
duodecimos  occupied  with  endless  theological  disputes, 
which  have  gone  on  for  ages,  and  are  to-day  as  far  from 
solution  as  ever.  Oh,  what  a  dreary,  barren,  melancholy 
waste !  And  what  is  not  a  waste  is  a  rank  jungle  of  para- 
sitic literature,  commentaries,  glosses,  criticism,  or  explana- 
tion— a  wilderness  of  books  whose  subject  is  other  books/ 
How  many  tedious  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
authorship  of  the  "  Letters  of  Junius  !  "  Yet,  how  does  it 
concern  the  world  who  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  stilted 
rhetorical  compositions,  which  any  able  newspaper  writer  of 
the  present  day  would  be  ashamed  of? 


Atom. — All  this  is  a  diversion.  Let  us  return  to  the  main 
point — the  boasted  moderation  and  courtesy  of  the  material- 
istic philosophers.  I  have  cited  Professor  Huxley.  But 
that  was  only  one  case  out  of  a  multitude.  Darwin's  De- 
scent of  Alan  provoked  a  kind  of  criticism  (I  am  not,  of 
course,  speaking  of  the  theological  attacks  on  the  work,  but 
of  those  which  came  from  brother  scientists)  that  was  full  of 
acerbity.  The  controversies  excited  by  the  works  of  Wal- 
lace and  Mivart  on  the  same  subject  were  extremely  bitter. 
More  recently  Professor  Tyndall  and  Dr.  Bastian  have  been 
splintering  lances  on  the  "burning"  question  of  spontaneous 
generation.  The  battle  was  carried  on  in  the  February  and 
March  numbers  of  the  Nineteoith  Century,  and  a  good  deal 
of  very  unparliamentary  language  is  employed  on  both 
sides.  The  Doctor  plainly  charges  the  Professor  with  per- 
sistent misrepresentation,  to  which  the  latter  replies  by  in- 
sinuations against  "the  true  courage  and  fidelity  to  scientific 
conviction"  of  his  opponent,  accusing  him  of  having 
"turned  a  momentous  discussion  into  a  mere  dialectical 
wrangle,"  and  of  having  "  systematically  abandoned  that 
courtesy  which  befits  the  neophyte  in  the  presence  of  the 
master."  He  winds  up  with  the  withering  sarcasm:  "Life 
is  too  serious  to  be  spent  in  hunting  down  in  detail  the  Pro- 
tean errors  of  Dr.  Bastian." 

Polyglot. — This  is  guarded  language  compared  with  that 
in  common  use  by  literary  disputants,  even  of  the  grade  of 
Macaulay.  As  a  specimen  of  the  amenities  of  debate,  as 
practiced  by  eminent  philosophers  and  literati,  guiltless  of 
any  tincture  of  physical  science,  take  the  story  told  by 
Adam  Smith  concerning  the  interview  between  himself  and 
a  brother  sage,  Samuel  Johnson,  the  great  lexicographer. 
"Johnson,"  says  the  renowned  author  of  The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, "began  to  abuse  Hume.  I  knew  verj'  well  what  he 
meant — he  was  whipping  me  over  Hume's  shoulders.  I 
contented  myself,  however,  with  setting  him  right  on  a 
matter  of  fact  which  he  had  misstated."  "How  did  he  take 
that?"  asked  the  person  to  whom  Smith  was  narrating  the 
incident.     "  He  said  it  was  a  lie."     "  And  what  did  you  say 

then  ? "     "I  told  him  that  he  was  a  son  of  a ,  and  that 

ended  the  discussion." 

Agrestis. — How  characteristic  of  those  old  pachyderms  ! 
But  you  go  back  a  century  to  cite  an  exceptional  case.  Two 
such  bears  as  Adam  Smith  and  Sam.  Johnson  are  not  fair 
representatives  of  the  courtesy  of  literary  disputants. 

Polyglot. — What  do  you  say  to  Wordsworth's  contemptu- 
ous allusions  to  science  and  its  devotees?  He  speaks  some- 
where of  "  the  wandering  herbalist," 


As 


"Who  peeps  round 
For  some  rare  flowret  of  the  hills,  or  plant 
Of  craggy_fountain," 

"A  fine-nosed  hound, 
By  soul -engrossing  instinct  driven  along 
Through  wood  or  open  field." 


Elsewhere  he  contemptuously  characterizes  him  as  a  "  harm- 
less man  "  and  a  "  slave,"  who  would 

"Peep  and  botanize  on  his  mother's  grave." 

In  the  same  spirit  of  ignorant  bigotry  he  alludes  to  the 
geologist : 

"You  may  trace  him  oft 
By  scars  which  his  activity  has  left 

Beside  our  roads  and  pathways ;  though,  thank  heaven  \ 
This  covert  nook  reports  not  of  his  hand — 
He  who  with  pocket-hammer  smites  the  edge 
Of  every  luckless  rock  or  stone  that  stands 
Before  his  sight,  by  weather  stains  disguised,"  etc. 

And  this  supercilious  bigot  is  held  by  some  to  be  "a 
great  poet! " 

Atom. — I  marvel  greatly  that  you  should  ever  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  read — much  less  to  commit  to 
memory — verses  which  you  regard  with  such  contempt. 

Polyglot. — I  was  a  boy  once,  with  boyish  feelings  and  boy- 
ish tastes.  I  suppose  my  ideas  of  the  value  of  time,  and  the 
serious  business  of  life,  were  not  very  different  from  those 
of  the  average  boy.  Then  I  have  one  of  those  memories 
that  hold  on  to  everything,  good  or  bad. 

Agrestis. — [Humming  to  himself  sub  voce.] 

"  I  remember,  1  remember 

The  fir  trees  dark  and  high; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky. 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  Heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy." 

Never  mind  my  muttering.  It  was  a  propos  of  nothing. 
Wordsworth  used  to  be  my  favorite  poet,  and  I'm  not  sure 
he  isn't  still.     Do  you  remember  these  lines,  Polyglot? 

"  Inquire  of  ancient  Wisdom;    go  demand 
Of  mighty  Nature,  if  'twas  ever  meant 
That  we  should  pry  far  off,  yet  be  unraised  ; 
That  we  should  pore,  and  dwindle  as  we  pore. 
Viewing  all  objects  unremittingly 
In  disconnexion  dead  and  spiritless ! 
And  still  dividing,  and  dividing  still, 
Break  down  all  grandeur,  still  unsatisfied 
With  the  attempt,  while  littleness 
May  yet  become  more  little ;    waging  thus 
An  impious  warfare  with  the  very  life 
Of  our  own  souls  !    And  if  indeed  there  be 
An  all-pervading  Spirit,  upon  whom 
Our  dark  foundations  rest,  could  He  design 
That  this  magnificent  effect  of  power, 
The  earth  we  tread,  the  sky  which  we  behold 
By  day,  and  all  the  pomp  which  night  reveals, 
That  these,  and  that  superior  mystery 
Our  vital  frame,  so  fearfully  devised, 
And  the  dread  soul  within  it,  should  exist 
Only  to  be  examined,  pondered,  searched, 
Probed,  vexed,  and  criticised?" 

Polyglot.  —  I  do  remember  wondering  at  this  singular 
rhapsody,  as  a  curious  illustration  of  the  essential  absurdity 
of  the  poetical  mode  of  looking  at  the  spirit  and  the  work  of 
science.  As  if  there  were  something  impious  in  the  inquisi- 
tive analysis  of  either  matter  or  mind!  But  I  have  not  yet 
developed  my  views  in  regard  to  the  just  place  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences  and  the  study  of  nature,  in  education. 

Acetes. — That  will  have  to  be  deferred  to  another  time; 
for  hark!  there  is  the  summons  to  the  supper-room.  Of 
course  it  is  a  sad  disappointment.  But  your  disquisition 
will  keep,  while  the  refection  that  awaits  Nus  will  IlQt, 
[Exeunt  omnes.] 
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The  impression  having  somehow  gone  abroad  that  the 
writer  of  this  article  had  authority  to  employ  laborers  upon 
Lobos  Square,  we  were  subjected  to  the  importunity  of  hun- 
dreds of  able-bodied,  honest  working-men  for  employment. 
Men  with  families  dependent  upon  them  for  their  daily 
bread  besought  us,  at  our  office  and  our  residence,  for  labor, 
and  begged  us  to  allow  them  to  work.  They  told  piteous 
tales  of  pinching  poverty.  It  was  to  us  a  new  revelation, 
and  set  our  thoughts  in  a  new  direction.  We  are  informed. 
by  those  having  labor  to  give,  that  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  men,  with  dependent  families,  looking  for  com- 
mon labor  as  a  means  of  supporting  themselves  and  their 
wives  and  children.  The  chance  to  work  for  two  dollars  per 
day  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  boon.  They  are  not  tramps, 
nor  idlers,  nor  criminals;  they  are  patient,  toiling,  honest 
men.  Now,  we  ask  ourselves,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it: 
Not  how  it  occurs ;  not  what  causes  have  led  to  this  condi- 
tion of  things;  not  who  is  to  blame;  but,  accepting  the  fact, 
we  ask,  what  is  to  be  done?  A  rainless  winter  preceded 
a  famine  summer,  and  was  followed  by  a  winter  of  want. 
The  last  six  months  have  been  a  pinching  period.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  working-men's  extremity,  a  few  brainless 
and  vicious  alien  demagogues  undertook  to  live  upon  the 
working-men's  necessity.  They  called  public  meetings,  and 
by  incendiary  language  incited  the  idle  and  criminal  class  to 
threaten  violence,  intimidated  capital,  destroyed  confidence, 
drove  all  enterprise  from  the  thoughts  of  business  men,  and 
made  labor  more  impossible  to  obtain.  Kearney  and  his 
associates  gave  labor  a  foul  blow  below  the  belt,  and  art 
directly  responsible  for  nearly  all  the  embarrassments  thai 
the  labor  class  has  experienced.  These  alien  orators  have 
talked  money  from  the  country,  and  frightened  the  capital- 
ist, till  he  has  either  withdrawn  his  wealth  from  the  State. 
or  securely  locked  it  up  from  circulation.  Kearney,  Wel- 
lock, and  Knight  have  lived  well,  have  traveled  and  enjoyed 
themselves,  have  done  no  labor,  have  accomplished  no 
results.  In  the  interest  of  the  labor  class,  they  should  be  at 
penal  servitude  with  ball  and  chain.  They  have  robbed  the 
class  they  have  pretended  to  serve.  They  have  incited  to 
riot,  they  have  counseled  a  violation  of  the  laws,  and  more 
richly  deserve  punishment  than  men  who  steal  under  the 
pressure  of  poverty,  or  commit  crime  under  the  strain  of 
necessity.  Society  should  punish  the  crimes  already  perpe- 
trated by  these  agitators,  and  by  the  use  of  force  should  re- 
press similar  occurrences  in  the  future.  Kearney  has 
strutted  his  brief  day  upon  the  stage,  played  the  villain's 
part,  and  the  curtain  now  drops  upon  his  career.  The  sum- 
mer will  give  employment,  honest  men  who  have  followed 
him  will  find  labor,  the  vicious  and  knavish  whisky-drinking 
tramps  will  take  to  the  road,  to  vagabondage,  idleness,  and 
crime,  and  we  shall  not  hear  of  them  again  till  some  other 
leader  rallies  them  to  another  rendezvous  upon  the  sand-lot. 
Kearney  was  but  the  symptom  of  a  disease.  He  is  disposed 
of,  but  the  disease  still  exists.  The  pustule  disappears,  but 
the  virus  remains.  Whether  this  disease  shall  continue,  and 
spread,  and  finally  become  fatal,  depends  upon  organized 
society— depends  upon  the  conduct  of  men  with  money  and 
brains.  The  men  of  wealth  and  the  men  of  labor  should  be 
allies  and  friends.  The  men  of  millions  and  the  men  of 
dinner-pails,  who  go  out  to  daily  labor,  are  tied  together  by 
the  indissoluble  chains  of  a  common  interest.  Society  has 
built  itself  upon  the  foundation  of  labor.  If  labor  faints 
'      .  :r.  the  structure  will  inevitably  rumble  into  ruin, 


Labor  depends  upon  capital.  If  capital  is  frightened  and 
runs  away,  labor  will  find  nothing  to  do  but  to  riot  and  de- 
stroy, and  the  labor  class  finds  no  profit  in  chaos.  The  man 
of  money  and  the  man  of  muscle  are  twins.  They  are  tied 
together  by  an  umbilical  cord,  through  which  runs  a  vital 
fluid.  Kill  labor,  and  he  hangs  a  dead  and  putrid  weight 
upon  the  body  of  capital,  and  capital  dies.  Kill  capital,  and 
labor  starves,  languishes,  and  perishes.  There  is  a  common 
destiny  and  a  common  giave  for  these  Siamese  twins.  The 
four  or  five  hundred  millions'  worth  of  San  Francisco 
property  is  only  Dead  Sea  fruit  without  labor,  and  in  pre- 
serving itself  it  must  first  take  care  of  the  laborer.  The 
man  with  coin  or  jewels  may  steal  away  from  California, 
and  enjoy  his  wealth  upon  the  gay  boulevards  of  Paris, 
but  the  real  property,  the  manufacturing  industries,  which 
form  the  great  bulk  of  our  rich  men's  estates,  can  not  be 
removed.  The  remedy  for  such  evils  as  we  have  endured  is 
to  provide  labor  for  all  who  must  have  work.  There  is  no 
sense  in  the  br.iin  that  throbs  above  an  empty  stomach,  and 
there  is  no  conscience  in  the  heart  that  beats  in  proximity  to 
it.  The  man  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work,  but  who  can 
find  no  work  to  do,  will  not  hesitate  to  steal  or  rob  in  order 
to  supply  bread  to  his  family  and  himself.  He  will  not 
listen  to  his  priest,  his  magistrate,  nor  his  conscience.  He 
will  steal.  We  do  not  say  that  he  is  justified  in  stealing,  but 
he  will  nevertheless  steal.  And  this  is  the  naked  fact  that 
society  and  the  property-owner  must  look  in  the  face.  This 
is  the  armed  skirmish  line,  to  resist  which  society  must 
throw  out  its  picket  guards  to  stop.  This  thing  will  not 
come  to  California  next  year,  but  it  will  come.  The  labor 
class  is  increasing.  The  wealthy  and  well-to-do  class  is 
diminishing.  Political  power  rests  with  the  majority.  Where 
the  majority  has  nothing,  it  will  rob  the  minority  by  law.  It 
may  be  called  communism  or  agrarianism.  If  the  man  of 
property  does  not  see  it  and  does  not  provide  for  it,  he  is  a 
fool.  Republican  government  has  no  machinery  to  repress 
the  violence  of  a  majority.  The  right  to  vote  and  the  right 
to  bear  arms  is  a  dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of  starving 
men.  Life  is  an  ocean,  and  San  Francisco  is  a  raft  at  sea, 
well  ballasted  and  well  provisioned;  but  the  men  on  the  raft 
must  be  fed,  or  they  will  fight  to  push  somebody  into  the 
sea.  A  million  of  dollars,  properly  expended  through  a 
well-regulated  and  honest  labor  bureau,  giving  everybody 
that  would  do  an  honest  day's  work  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
day,  would  have  spared  our  city  the  anxiety  through  which 
we  have  passed.  There  would  have  been  no  suffering,  no 
hunger,  no  violence,  and  no  Kearneyism.  The  selfish  and 
stupid  withholding  of  this  pittance  has  cost  us,  in  depreci- 
ated values,  ever  so  many  millions.  It  has  driven  capital 
away  from  us.  It  has  left  bad  blood  that,  in  time,  will  pro- 
duce dragon's  teeth.  This  paltry  million  would  not  have 
been  lost.  It  would  have  cleaned  sewers,  graded  streets, 
adorned  parks,  given  us  health  and  pleasure,  and  improved 
and  beautified  our  city,  and,  better  than  all  this,  it  would 
have  preserved  that  friendly  and  amicable  relationship  that 
has  heretofore  always  existed  between  the  man  of  property 
and  the  man  of  toil  in  this  city  and  State,  and  without  which 
property  is  not  worth  having.  Our  doctrine,  boiled  down, 
resolves  itself  into  this  simple  proposition:  That  it  is  the 
duty  of  organized  society  to  provide  labor,  at  remunerative 
compensation,  for  all  who  are  willing  to  work,  and  who 
depend  upon  their  daily  labor  for  daily  bread.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  God,  for  some  wise  purpose  doubtless, 
rives  to  the  few  the  business  faculty,  the  ability  to  plan,  to 
accumulate,  to  get  rich.  The  prosperous  man  need  only 
look  among  his  own  circle  of  friends  and  relatives  to  realize 
this  fact.  Every  man  who  prospers  has  his  dependents. 
Organized  society  has  its  duties,  its  responsibilities,  its  char- 
ities. It  is  a  recognized  duty  to  support  the  poor,  to  minis- 
ter to  the  sick,  to  imprison  the  criminal.  It  is  better  to 
furnish  labor,  that  there  may  be  no  poor,  that  the  sick  may 
be  taken  care  of,  and  that  crime  may  be  prevented.  It  is 
easier  and  more  economical  to  provide  work,  and  pay  for  it, 
than  to  build  and  maintain  poor-houses,  hospitals,  and 
prisons,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Divine  mandate 
to  do  unto  others  that  which  we  would  have  others  do  unto 
us.  There  are  many  virtues,  but  the  best  and  noblest  is 
that  kind  of  charity  that  enables  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 


Archbishop  Alemany  wisely  put  forth  his  priestly  power 
in  his  letter  advising  the  members  of  his  flock  to  withhold 
their  countenance  from  one  who  who  is  neither  a  good  citi- 
zen nor  a  good  Catholic.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  America 
when  the  Catholic  clergy  lose  their  power  over  the  lower 
orders  who  profess  the  Catholic  faith.  This  blow  has  de- 
moralized the  Kearney  forces,  and  leaves  the  agitators  with 
no  honest  following.  They  may  now  rant  of  hemp  and 
torch:  they  may  denounce  all  public  men  with. the  vile  lan- 
guage of  vulgar  invective ;  they  may  parade  the  streets  with 
the  ragged  remnant  of  that  respectable  band  of  men  which 
paraded  on  Thanksgiving  Day;  but  their  prestige  has  gone, 
and  with  it  all  power  of  evil.  That  these  leaders  have  not 
brought  about  acts  of  violence  is  attributable  to  their  per- 
sonal cowardice,  and  to  the  restraining  influence  of  those 
better  men,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  know  that  the  State 
could  not  be  rid  of  the  Chinese  by  incendiary  language,  nor 
the  destitute  find  relief  through  threats  of  yiolence.     We 


recognize  the  fact,  and  are  grateful  for  it,  that  the  Catholic 
Archbishop  has  so  emphatically  recorded  his  dissent  from 
an  agitation  that  too  many  of  the  members  of  his  church 
encouraged.  We  have  never  believed  that  Kearney  could 
overturn  Republican  government,  but  we  are  quite  willing 
that  he  should  defer  the  attempt  until  he  has  annihilated  and 
destroyed  the  Catholic  Church. 


There  is  not  any  portion  of  our  State  more  picturesque 
and  romantic  than  the  county  of  Marin.  livery  one  who, 
by  rail  or  private  carriage,  has  explored  the  romantic  spots, 
the  glens  and  woods,  the  hillsides  and  valleys  of  that  county, 
has  been  impressed  with  its  beauty.  It  has  not  only  a 
wealth  of  verdure,  splendid  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers, 
but  it  has  a  charm  of  climate  that  is  positively  intoxicating. 
These  peculiarities  of  climate  and  production  arc  doubtless 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Marin  is  a  narrow  peninsula  lying 
between  the  ocean  and  the  bay.  There  is  champagne  in  the 
very  atmosphere.  Saucelito,  overhanging  the  waters  of  the 
Bay,  is  the  most  charming  of  the  suburbs  of  San  Francisco. 
It  is  the  nearest,  in  point  of  time  and  miles,  to  any  of  the 
country  places  across  the  water.  It  is,  in  its  altitude  to  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  not  unlike  that  of  Sorrento  to  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  It  may  be  reached,  by  a  proper  ferry-boat,  in 
eighteen  minutes  from  our  wharves.  Homes  can  be  made 
there,  in  sight  of  the  city,  and  almost  within  the  sound  of  the 
roar  and  din  of  our  streets,  yet  possessing  all  the  charm  and 
quiet  of  country  life.  A  scheme  is  now  on  foot  to  sell  hits  in 
this  place,  and  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  enterprise 
assure  us  that  homesteads  are  to  be  offered  at  the  most  rea- 
sonable prices,  and  such  as  ought  to  induce  every  person  of 
means  to  secure  for  themselves  a  home.  There  is  nothing 
that  so  improves  and  elevates  a  family,  or  that  makes  its 
head  so  good  a  citizen,  as  the  ownership  of  a  home. 


The  Constitutional  Convention  is  an  important  event,  and 
one  which  will  have  a  great  influence  for  good  or  evil  upon 
the  future  of  this  State.  If  it  falls  under  the  control  of  the 
ignorant  and  vicious  rabble  who  are  now  conspicuous  in  our 
political  affairs,  the  result  will  seriously  affect  the  future  of 
California.  That  this  result  may  not  be  possible,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  men  of  intelligence  and  property 
— without  distinction  of  party — control  the  organization. 
This  demands  a  sacrifice  of  personal  and  party  feeling,  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  union  of  conservative  men.  We  look 
hopefully  forward  to  such  a  consummation,  and  in  this  pos- 
sible outcome  the  recent  agitations  may  have  been  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  They  have  been,  if  the  result  shall  be  a  non- 
partisan convention  of  intelligent,  property-owning,  con- 
servative men,  from  whose  deliberations  we  may  receive  a 
Constitution  that  shall  well  guard  the  rights  of  person  and 
property.  

The  citizens  of  Santa  Rosa  did  a  neighborly  act,  when,  on' 
election  day,  they  sent  the  alien  agitator  away  from  their 
polls  and  their  city  with  a  flea  in  his  English  ear.  The  ar- 
tistic blacksmith  of  Antwerp,  the  learned  blacksmith,  the 
blacksmith  of  the  Portrero,  have  none  of  them  earned  from 
our  people  a  higher  regard  than  did  Bob  Ross,  the  black- 
smith of  Santa  Rosa,  when  he  mounted  the  platform  and  de- 
manded that  "  all  who  were  in  favor  of  sending  the  meddle- 
some Wellock  from  the  town  '  hands  up,' "  and  who,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  unanimous  vote,  then  declared  that  the  English 
alien  charlatan  "  must  go,  peaceably  if  he  would,  or  into  the 
horse-pond  if  they  must."  Wellock  shook  the  dust  of  Santa 
Rosa  from  his  feet.  He  went  quietly,  and  did  not  stand  upon 
the  order  of  his  going. 


The  Hon.  George  C.  Gorham  has  attacked  the  President 
and  assaulted  Carl  Schurz  in  a  speech  and  a  letter.  Will 
some  one  write  a  fable  to  illustrate  this  incident  ?  Esop  has 
none  to  suit.  The  fly  on  the  ox  horn,  the  fly  on  the  chariot 
wheel,  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin,  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  bell, 
the  frogs  and  the  ox,  are  all  insufficient  to  illustrate  the 
cheeky  audacity  of  this  small  beer  politician  in  presuming  to 
criticise  the  conduct  of  public  men  like  Carl  Schurz,  or  to  dis- 
cuss the  policy  of  an  administration  upon  whose  crumbs  he 
fattens.  George  was  very  thin  when  he  undertook  to  spread 
himself  over  California,  but  over  the  whole  nation  he  will 
only  make  a  most  insignificant  grease  spot. 


Our  friend,  the  Hon.  Frank  McCoppin,  is  always  falling 
under  the  lash  of  envious  tongues.  He  has  just  escaped 
from  the  invective  of  the  Bulletin,  when  John  Doyle  goes  for 
him,  and  lastly  he  is  charged  by  the  sand-lot  mob  with  hav- 
ing influenced  Catholic  Archbishops  to  denounce  their  illegal 
acts  in  a  pastoral  letter.  The  impression  is  somehow  upon 
our  mind  that  there  ought  to  be  a  supplemental  proverb  to 
the  old  one  that  "  a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps." 
A  man  ought  to  be  estimated  by  the  value  of  those  who  at- 
tack him.  Judged  by  this  standard,  Senator  McCoppin 
would  pass  for  a  gentleman  and  an  honest  man. 


The  appointment  of  Mr.  Thornton  to  the  new   District 
bench  is  eminently  fit  to  have  been  made.     He  has  qualifi- 
cations for  the  office  which  we  name  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.    He  is  a  gentleman,  possesses  legal  learning, 
industrious  and  honest, 
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PRATTLE, 


Mr.  B.  F.  Taylor,  a  lawdy- 
-  dawdy  litterateur,  of  Chicago, 
himself  a  rhymer  of  distinguished 
incapacity  (witness 
the  richly-deserved 
popularity  of  his 
"Isle  of  the  Long 
Ago")  says  there  are 
more  verse-makers 
in  San  Francisco 
and  its  suburbs  than  in  the  whole  State  of  New- York.  This, 
unfortunately,  is  true;  but  how  does  it  agree  with  his  other 
statement,  that  the  restraining  traditions  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  are  near  and  vivid  ? 


Mr.  Taylor  adds  that  California  is  the  rhymsters  Para- 
dise. This  is  so  far  true  as  that  here  the  rhymsters  go 
naked,  do  nothing  for  a  living,  and — like  Adam  and  Eve — 
write  no  poetry.  Moreover,  they  are  in  pretty  constant 
trouble  through  the  malevolent  attentions  of  a  certain  Ser- 
pent, of  whom  my  violet-like  modesty  forbids  more  particu- 
lar mention. 

Oh,  a  wonderful  stream  is  the  River  Rhyme, 

As  it  slides  by  an  Isle  that  it  smears — 
A  slavering,  sluggish,  and  pestilent  slime 
That  mumbles  to  sleep  or  incites  to  crime, 
With  its  mouth  in  an  ocean  of  Ears. 

And  the  name  of  the  Isle  is  the  Long  No-go, 

And  they've  buried  their  talents  there — 
These  Bards  of  Bosh,  with  their  passions  of  snow, 
Emotions  of  leather,  and  brains  of  dough 
In  heads  of  inhabited  hair! 


The  Bulletin  having  published  a  story  without  either 
acknowledgment  or  remuneration,  afterward,  in  a  wild  burst 
of  generosity,  "  makes  it  right "  with  the  author  by  giving 
her  name,  and  innocently  adds :  "  Good  stories  are  among 
the  precious  things  of  the  world,  and  the  least  token  of 
gratitude  one  can  bestow  is  to  give  credit." 

Ah  !   precious  indeed  are  the  jewels  we  earn 

By  the  pick-up-and-sell-'em  plan ; 
And  precious  the  virtue  that  gives  in  return 

The  very  least  token  it  can  ! 


With  reference  to  this  paper's  clever  "  Echoes  from  the 
Esoteric  Club,"  I  have  been  a  dozen  times  asked  the  mean- 
ing of  "  esoteric,"  and  the  editors  must  have  suffered  even 
more  severely.  Esoteric,  then,  means  internal,  as  exoteric 
means  external;  the  one  implying  wisdom  for  the  initiated, 
the  other  nonsense  for  outsiders.  In  the  one  kind  of  instruc- 
tion the  teacher's  object  is  to  coddle  and  fatten  his  ideas  till 
they  can  not  stray  far  from  home,  in  the  other  to  lash  the 
rascals  naked  through  the  world.  Aristotle — who,  by  the 
way,  had  the  civility  to  lend  the  weight  of  his  approval  to 
nearly  all  the  more  striking  results  of  modern  hard  think- 
ing— made  this  classification  of  his  ideas :  Exoteric,  those 
that  could  be  understood  by  the  common  people  and  him- 
self, and  esoteric,  or  acroatic,  those  that  nobody  could 
understand.  Philosophy  is  still  divided  on  pretty  much  the 
same  line,  but  the  exoteric  portion  is  no  longer  taught. 


"  There  is  no  wit,"  mumbles  a  whey-faced  contemporary, 
"  in  saying  all  men  are  fools."  That  altogether  depends,  my 
serious  philosopher,  on  how  it  is  said.  Wit,  like  poetry, 
deals  in  generalties;  it  does  not  much  discriminate,  and 
only  at  the  peril  of  its  life  does  it  draw  distinctions,  however, 
obvious,  or  note  exceptions,  however  justly.  Like  the  con- 
scientious crusader  it  puts  all  to  the  sword  and  leaves  the 
Lord  to  pick  out  His  own.  Although  it  is  of  the  sense 
of  justice  and  verity  that  wit  is  compound,  it  is  not  easy  to 
put  one's  finger  on  any  famous  example  that  is  entirely  fair 
or  more  than  loosely  true.  I  beg  you  to  observe;  good 
friend,  that  I  am  speaking  not  of  humor  but  wit;  when  you 
are  flinging  rose-water  you  select  your  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, but  vitriol  is  good  enough  for  all. 


Another  Irish  landlord  gone  to  grass, 
Slain  by  the  bullets  of  the  tenant  class  ! 
Pray,  good  agrarians,  what  wrong  requires 
Such  foul  redress?    Between  you  and  the  squires 
All  Ireland's  parted  with  an  even  hand — 
For  you  have  all  the  ire,  they  all  the  land. 


That  epigram,  like  the  guns  of  the  hedge-lurking  cowards 
it  was  intended  to  impale,  seems  to  have  ended  in  smoke,  so 
I  must  record  otherwise  my  detestation  of  the  soulless  assas- 
sins who  "  drop  landlords  " — though  indeed  anything  I  could 
say  after  that  terrible  indictment  by  Mr.  Jessop  in  last 
week's  ARGONAUT  would  be  like  adding  the  minatory  shril- 
ling of  a  petulant  cock-sparrow  to  the  grave  dissuasion  of  a 
lion  disturbed.  I  can  not,  however,  forbear  to  beg  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  politician  of  the  fangless  sort  (the 
venomous  variety  it  is  useless  to  address)  to  the  fact  that  in 
executing  his  dull  metaphor  of  an  "  asylum  for  the  oppressed 
of  all  nations"  it  is  to  just  such  malevolents  as  the  murder- 
ers of  Earl  Leitrim  that  he  is  opening  the  national  door. 
The  Old  World  gentleman  is,  of  course,  very  like  any  gen- 
tleman ;  gentlemen  find  ample  margin  for  diversity  of  char- 
acter in  things  other  than  the  virtues ;  but  the  European,  and 
particularly  the  Irish,  laborer  is  commonly  an  irreclaimable 


barbarian,  every  turbid  globule  in  whose  gutter-blooded  car- 
case is  pregnant  with  possibilities  of  crime.  His  whelpage, 
amenable  to  American  domestication,  will  seldom  bite,  but 
himself — the  old  original  ex-oppressee,  inmate  of  the 
"asylum" — is  a  hopeless  and  fatal  implacable.  You  may 
swear  him  upon  any  social  or  political  regime  which  it  may 
please  you  to  suspect,  Mr.  Stump-the-State  Libertytickle, 
but  I  submit  that  it  is  not  our  national  "mission"  to  lick  the 
shapeless  cubs  of  other  systems  while  our  own  is  begetting 
the  like  o'  you. 

A  reputation  for  meanness  is  not  a  bad  social  equipment ; 
it  keeps  off  beggars  better  than  a  dog,  and  does  not  frighten 
the  women.  The  heart  that  loves  has  a  natural  inclination 
to  the  hand  that  hoards  :  there  is  something  alluring  in  the 
benevolence  of  reclaiming  a  miser  who  supplies  the  money 
for  prodigal  example. 

"  Where  can  the  public  point  to  a  larger  sheet1  than  that 
upon  which  the  Squall  is  issued  to-day?" — Squall.  In  Lake 
County.  True,  it  is  a  sheet  of  water,  and  like  should  be 
compared  with  like.     Well,  milk  a  cow  in  it. 


The  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Keyport,  New 
Jersey,  recently  denounced  one  of  his  parishioners  from  the 
pulpit  as  a  "liar,"  a  "  sneak,"  a  "  thief,"  and  a  "  consorter 
with  wallowing  brutes."  In  the  esteem  of  others  the  person 
so  described  is  a  pious  and  high-minded  gentleman,  and 
this  unfortunate  disagreement  between  shepherd  and  flock 
is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  investigation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
this  may  be  conducted  with  great  tact  and  moderation ;  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  that  there  be  no  reconcilement  of 
views  touching  matters  unconnected  with  doctrine  than  that 
anything  be  done  to  limit  the  latitude  of  opinion  or  the 
liberty  of  speech.  

Some  forehanded  man  of  letters  is  about  to  publish  a 
book  on  "  The  Armies  of  the  Powers  of  Europe."  This  is 
timely ;  had  he  waited  a  few  months  he  might  have  found 
his  subject  exhausted  before  he  began  to  write.  It  looks 
now  as  if  within  the  year  the  Powers  will  have  no  armies, 
Europe  will  have  no  Powers,  and  there  will  be  no  Europe — 
nothing  but  a  patch  of  blue  smoke,  with  a  turkey-buzzard 
circling  thoughtfully  above. 

Now  approaches  the  blessed  time  wrhen  the  editor,  throw- 
ing down  the  pen,  shall  talk  at  the  tympanum  of  a  lightning, 
gain-twist,  cylinder-escapement,  self-rising  phonograph,  and 
"  to-day's  edition "  will  consist  of  onety-one  hundred  and 
eleventy  thousand  8  x  io-inch  sheets  of  tin  foil  for  the  "  Peo- 
ple's Portable  No.  6."  Gentlemen  about  to  invest  a  million 
dollars  in  type  and  presses,  who  think  this  paragraph  a  joke, 
must  at  least  confess  that  it  is  a  very  poor  one. 


The  grotesque  belief  in  the  sanitary  virtues  of  the  euca- 
lyptus tree  has  wider  currency  than  the  late  lamented  craze 
about  blue-glass,  to  which,  in  many  respects,  it  bears  a 
strong  family  resemblance.  It  has  in  many  places  in 
Europe — particularly  amongst  the  piety-prone  Latin  races — 
assumed  something  of  the  character  of  a  religion.  It  is, 
indeed,  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  eucalyptus  has  ca- 
pacities of  growth  that  threaten  to  push  the  Pope  from  his 
throne.  A  little  way  outside  the  walls  of  Rome  stands  a 
monastery  erected  in  honor  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  put  to 
death  thereabout — unjustly,  I  hope — and  there  in  the  most 
malarious  spot  on  earth,  the  monks  boasted  a  death-rate  that 
has  never  been  matched;  but  owing  to  the  decline  of  the 
martyr-spirit,  the  monastery  has  for  half  a  century  been  to 
let.  But  now,  the  grounds  having  been  set  thick  with  euca- 
lyptus, the  place,  which  is  again  inhabited,  is  reported  so 
healthy  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  commit  suicide  there. 
Alas  for  the  tardiness  of  scientific  discovery!  Had  those 
trees  been  growing  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  the  controversial- 
ists of  a  different  faith  would  have  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  killing  him. 

It  is  known  that  Paul's  murder  was  part  of  a  general  per- 
secution of  the  Christians,  whom  the  Romans  suspected  of 
firing  their  city  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  Nero's  per- 
formance on  an  instrument  invented  some  centuries  later. 
No  one  is  required  to  believe  the  Christians  set  fire  to 
Rome,  and  even  if  they  did,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
is  accounted  a  virtue  to  do  in  Rome  as  the  Romans  do,  and 
this  practical  people  certainly  numbered  arson  among  their 
controversial  methods  and  means  of  grace.  In  fact,  the  art 
making  religious  converts  was  pretty  generally  distinguished 
in  that  rude  age  by  certain  energetic  presentations  of  the 
truth,  and  persuasions  to  acceptance,  that  modern  exhorters 
have,  for  the  present,  laid  aside  in  deference  to  the  turnkey 
and  hangman.  It  is  too  soon  to  hope  that  they  will  never 
be  resumed,  but,  at  any  rate,  their  discarding  is  a  boon  to 
those  in  error,  who,  as  soon  as  they  can  recover  their  breath, 
will  no  doubt  make  suitable  acknowledgment  for  the  favor  of 
drawing  it. 

The  society  reporter  of  the  Call  quotes,  with  approval,  the 
dazzling  dictum  of  some  other  thinker  that  "  abhorrent  prac- 
tices are  becoming  obsolete,"  and  afterward  gravely  men- 
tions Mary  Queen  of  Scots  as  a  "  distinguished  ancestress  " 
of  Mr.  Hector  A.  Stuart,  "the  poet!" 

Says  blushing  Hector:  "Pray  don't  mention  Priam: 
A  son  of  Mary  Stuart — that's  what  /  am  ! " 
O  bold,  bad  writer!    if  the  world's  to  know  it, 
You'll  have  to  be  a  greater  prince  than  poet. 


The  editor  of  the  Astorian  steadfastly  declines  an  original 
story  because  the  author  mentions  the  "  snowy  neck  "  of  a 
character  previously  described  as  a  "  dark  brunette."  Let 
us  hail  with  satisfaction  this  faint,  gray  streak  betokening 
the  golden  dawn  of  criticism  in  the  Webfoot  State — albeit 
the  dim  and  dubious  lttmination  is  but  as  the  wavering  fore- 
glow  of  a  red-headed  woman  coming  over  a  hill.  If  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Astorian  will  direct  his  great  general  abilities  into 
the  particular  channel  of  literary  censure  he  need  not  de- 
spair of  educating  his  co-palmipeds  even  up  to  the  point  of 
appreciating  the  merit,  as  well  as  prizing  the  fame,  of  Mr. 
Joaquin  Miller,  thus  doing  something  to  break  the  force  of 
reproach  contained  in  the  immortal  couplet : 

"  In  seven  towns  that  feast  the  great  Joaquin, 
Plain  Hiner  had  to  'shake'  for  his  benzine." 

Women,  who  are  more  religious  than  men  because  the  at- 
tributes of  Deity  are  masculine,  are  less  truthful  because 
weaker;  where  nature  denies  strength,  experience  bestows 
craft.  Woman's  cunning  is  more  than  a  match  for  man's 
strength,  and  masculine  domination  has  no  other  basis  than 
muscular  superiority,  which,  like  the  bayonet  in  war,  is  so 
terrible  an  advantage  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  it. 


Having  assurance  that  he  will  one  day  be  hanged,  and  the 
force  of  his  wicked  example  broken  with  his  neck,  I  venture 
to  relate  that  a  friend  of  mine,  vexed  by  the  failure  of  his 
importunities,  and  even  struggles,  for  a  kiss  to  which  he  had 
no  right,  testily  exclaimed  :  "  Bah !  you  take  a  deal  more 
trouble  to  preserve  the  chastity  of  your  lips  than  it  is  worth." 
Then,  a  sense  of  his  rudeness  inducing  a  juster  mood,  he 
gently  added :  "  More  than  it  is  worth  to  me,  I  mean." 
Which  appears  to  me  a  most  excellent  revision  of  a  faulty 
remark,  and  the  only  admirable  incident  of  the  struggle. 


Poor  Louis  Aibischer  o'er  Styx  did  float, 
Worse  actors  lack  the  courage ; 

If  longer  they  detain  old  Charon's  boat 
They  ought  to  pay  demurrage. 


A  gentleman  had  the  discretion  to  consult  a  Chinese  doc- 
tor, who  informed  him  his  disease  was  an  accumulation  of 
wind  in  the  tube  leading  from  the  great  toe  to  the  set-screw 
of  the  hip  joint,  and  for  ten  dollars  a  week  he  would  burn 
some  old  rags  on  his  leg.  The  generous  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted  and  the  [gentleman  is  not  expected  to  recover.  I 
sincerely  hope  he  may  not, 


Our  love  of  the  good  opinion  of  those  whose  judgment  we 
despise  attests  our  faith  in  the  partial  illumination  of  even  the 
darkest  understanding. 

A  man  and  a  woman  in  love  exhibit  an  amusing  double- 
misapprehension  ;  she  closes  her  eyes  to  his  vices  out  of 
civility  to  her  own  judgment,  which  has  had  nothing  to  do  in 
the  matter,  and  he  gravely  attributing  her  blindness  to  the 
dazzle  of  virtues  which  she  has  never  observed. 


Benevolence  is  now  defined  as  "proneness  to  gratification 
of  a  desire  to  do  good,"  and  honesty  as  "  habitual  satisfaction 
of  the  sense  of  right."  Goodness  is  compactly  described  as 
"circumvention  of  conscience."  Altogether,  the  new-school 
lexicographer  does  not  give  us  a  single  credit-mark  any- 
where in  his  rascally  book.  Insulted  morality  might  as  well 
rise  up  and  slay  the  miscreant,  for  he  would  himself  dispar- 
age mercy  as  "indulgence  of  a  propensity  to  spare." 


A  woman  in  love  is  like  a  pig,  which  having  firm  standing- 
ground  roots  it  up,  and  if  cast  into  deep  water  cuts  its  throat 
with  its  toes. 

So  important  are  the  amenities  of  social  life  and  inter- 
course that  much  may  be  forgiven  to  those  who  observe 
them.  Other  sins  may  be  expiated  and  pardoned,  but  it  is 
nowhere  written  that  there  is  mercy  for  the  morose.  Surli- 
ness is  the  capital  vice  of  mankind,  and  the  moral  system 
that  should  hold  hope  of  its  atonement  would  provoke  the 
execration  of  the  serious,  and  the  derision  of  the  blithe. 
For  my  part,  I  so  esteem  a  considerate  manner  that  a  man 
may  "talk  about  me  behind  my  back  "  to  the  perfected  satis- 
faction of  his  mind  and  heart  if  he  will  but  have  the  grace 
not  to  interrupt  the  cordiality  of  our  relation  by  doing  so  be- 
fore my  face;  for  frankness  is  the  virtue  of  fools — whom  we 
are  commanded  to  slay. 

In  pursuance  of  his  antipathy  to  science — that  is  to  say, 
digested  or  digestible  knowledge — the  editor  of  an  over- 
orthodox  journal  relaxes  the  rigid  severity  of  his  mortified 
countenance  to  perform  a  sneer  to  the  effect  that  the  evolu- 
tionists will  be  obliged  to  resuscitate  the  late  Adam  and  Eve, 
but  will  probably  take  revenge  by  making  a  single  person  of 
them,  on  the  principle  that  heat  and  light  are  the  same  thing. 
The  notion  is  not  as  original  as  the  gentleman  seems  to 
think.  Had  he  deigned  to  better  qualify  himself  for  the 
business  of  controversy  by  reading  the  Talmud,  he  would 
have  learned  that  our  first  parents  were  created  with  a  liga- 
ment joining  them  back  to  back,  and  afterward  1:ut  apart  iri 
punishment  of  sin. 
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THE  ANT  EATER. 

Ant  eaters  cetches  em  with  their  tungs,  wich  is  long  like  a 
werm,  and  gum  on  it,  same  as  hop  todes  tungs.  The  eater 
it  finds  a  place  were  the  ants  is  to  work,  and  lies  down  on 
its  belly,  and  pays  out  its  tung,  and  shets  up  its  eyes.  Then 
a  ant  comes  there,  and  takes  a  look,  and  says  to  the  other 
ants:  "This  duffer  has  over  et  hissef,  and  gone  to  sleep 
without  finishin  his  last  werm,  lets  take  wot  is  left  for  our 
own  selfs." 

But  wen  they  have  all  got  hold  they  stick  fast,  and  the 
eater  it  opens  one  ey,  like  sayin :  "  Ime  reddy  if  you  are," 
and  then  it  tuches  a  spring,  and  the  tung  is  drawd  in  quick, 
and  them  ants  is  a  stonish. 

And  now  lie  tell  you  a  story  wich  aint  true,  jest  for  a 
change. 

There  was  a  ant  eater  wich  had  lain  out  his  tung  that 
way,  and  a  ant  come  up  and  said  :  "  Hello  !  wots  this?  " 

The  eater  was  so  hungry  he  cudent  wait,  so  he  said: 
"  Wy,  dont  you  see?    That  is  a  nice  red  werm." 

But  he  had  to  pul  in  his  tung  for  to  say  it,  and  then  the 
ant  said :  "  I  was  jest  a  lookin  for  a  worm  like  thatn,  and  if 
you  hadent  grabd  it  so  quick  I  would  have  took  it  mv  own 
self." 

The  eater  see  he  had  made  a  mistake,  so  he  said :  "  I 
know  were  there  is  a  other  werm,  same  kind.  You  foller  me 
and  lie  sho  you.'' 

So  the  eater  went  of  a  little  way  with  his  back  to  the  ant, 
and  lade  out  his  tung  agin,  and  wen  the  ant  had  come  the 
eater  winked  its  i,  like  say-in :  "  Do  be  carefle,  or  you  wil 
friten  the  werm,  and  he  might  git  away,  cos  you  see  I  only 
got  him  by  the  tail." 

Wen  the  ant  had  looked  it  said:  "You  cant  fool  me, 
smarty;  thats  the  same  ole  werm  wich  you  have  had  in  your 
mowth.  Ime  hungry,  but  I  dont  want  no  boddys  second 
hand  vittles." 

And  the  eater  it  dident  dare  to  say  twasent  so,  cos  it 
wude  have  to  pul  its  tung  in  agin  to  say  it,  but  after  the  ant 
had  went  away  mad  the  eater  it  said :  "  Its  mity  hard  to  be 
silent  under  a  unjust  suspition,  wen  natur  has  giv  me  so 
much  tung  for  to  deny  it" 

THE   SOJER. 

Wen  Ime  big  I  goin  for  a  sojer  or  bust,  yes,  in  deed,  and 
then  lie  take  my  long  saword  and  cut  off  the  fellers  wich  I 
dont  likes  heads,  and  say  :  "Take  that,  you  Brittish  theefs  ! 
You  got  to  be  tot  that  Columby  is  the  srine  of  each  pattirots 
devotion  ! "  Then  the  President  he  wil  say :  "  Wot  a  brave 
sojer!  Make  him  a  Majer  Gennel,  and  giv  him  all  the  can- 
dy wich  he  can  eat." 

Once  there  was  a  little  man  wich  wanted  to  go  for  a  sojer, 
and  he  went  to  the  sargent,  and  he  said :  "  I  want  to  jine." 
The  sargent  said  wot  branch  of  the  business  would  he  like 
to  engage  in,  and  the  little  man  he  said  he  wuld  like  to  be  a 
calvary.  Then  the  sargent  said:  "Were  is  yure  horse?  cos 
you  cant  be  a  calvary  less  you  got  a  horse.  You  got  to  be  a 
infantry/'  Wen  he  said  that  the  little  man  was  hoppin  mad 
as  you  ever  see,  cos  he  thot  infantrys  was  babys.  So  he 
took  off  his  cote,  and  roled  up  his  sleeves,  and  spit  onto  his 
hands,  and  pitched  in  to  the  sargent,  and  fit  him.  After  he 
had  fit  a  wile  the  sargent  looked  down  and  said  :  "  Poor  fel- 
ler! were  does  it  pain  you?"  And  the  little  man  he  said: 
"  Ime  a  fitin,  theres  were  it  pains  me !  " 

Then  the  sargent  said :  "  O,  thats  how  it  is.  You  wude 
make  a  nice  sojer,  wudent  you,  to  go  and  fite  a  general  en- 
gagement and  not  let  the  enemy  lcanow  it.  Yure  only  fit  for 
to  be  a  sneekin  diplomater." 

A  captin  wich  had  lots  of  sojers,  bout  a  million,  had  em  ol 
drod  up  in  a  ro,  and  he  said :  "  You  see  them  French  mens  ? 
We  got  to  fitem,  so  you  go  and  pitch  in  and  they  wil  run  like 
sheeps,  cos  French  mens  is  cowherds.  But  if  thay  dont  run 
its  cos  there  is  more  of  em  than  there  is  of  you,  and  you  must 
run  yure  ownselfs,  or  thay  wil  lick  you." 

So  the  sojers  thay  pitcht  in,  but  the  French  mens  dident 
run,  and  the  sojers  thay  got  so  xcited  thay  dident  run,  too, 
but  stayed  were  thay  was  and  licked  em  like  smoke  !  Then 
the  captin  rote  a  letter  to  his  king  and  said  :  "  I  have  played 
hel  with  the  French  mens,  you  must  giv  me  more  pay  and 
make  me  a  dewk."  So  he  was  made  one,  and  was  give  a 
thousand  hundred  acers  of  land,  and  a  waggen  lode  of  gold 
wich  the  soldiers  had  took  from  the  French  mens. 

After  that,  wile  he  was  a  settin  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a 
other  member  stood  up  and  said  :  "  I  vote  we  give  the  sojers 
a  other  cent  a  month,  cos  they  licked  the  French  mens." 

Then  the  captin  wich  was  made  a  lord  he  got  up  his  self 
and  said : 

"  I  let  the  slanderin  and  insultin  insinewation  contained  in 
the  latter  claws  of  my  noble  frends  illiquent  speech  pass  for 
jest  wot  it  is  worth,  but  I  wish  to  pint  out  that  this  has  ben  a 
expensif  war,  but  if  my  noble  frend  wude  like  to  give  the 
sojers  some  thing  out  of  his  own  pocket  I  wil  only  say  that  I 
think  thats  jest  wot  he  oL" 

Last  Sundy,  wile  our  front  door  was  a  standin  open,  a 
compny  of  sojers  was  a  cumin  with  a  bras  band,  and  my 
father,  wich  had  jest  come  in,  he  met  Mary,  thats  the 
bouse  made,  in  the  hall,  and  he  said :  "  Man-.  I  no  wot  vou 


likes.  There  is  some  sojers  a  comin,  with — "  but  fore  he 
cude  say  a  other  word  that  girl  had  jest  vanish  like  out  of  a 
gun,  and  was  flyin  down  the  street  bout  a  mile  a  minit  to  see 
the  sojers,  and  jest  then  my  mother  she  stept  out  of  the  par- 
ler  with  baby  in  her  arms.  Then  my  father  he  looked  at 
her,  and  then  he  looked  at  baby,  and  then  he  tuke  off  his 
spctticles  and  wiped  em,  and  put  em  on  agin,  and  tuke  a 
other  look,  and  said:  "Wy,  bless  my  sole,  I  wude  have 
sworn  it  was  Mary!  You  go  in  the  kitchen  and  tel  her  to 
take  off  her  apern,  and  put  on  her  hat,  and  her  jacket,  and 
slick  hersef  up  a  bit,  and  go  and  see  the  sojers." 

One  time  there  was  some  cannon  sojers  ashootin  off  their 
cannons  at  a  target,  and  one  of  em  was  out  in  front,  bout  a 
hundred  yards  to  one  side  the  target,  to  see  if  it  was  hit,  but 
it  wasent  cos  the  cannon  balls  kep  a  comin  reel  close  to  him, 
and  a  makin  him  duck  and  dance  lively,  you  never  seen 
scch  a  iriten  sojer  !  But  jest  as  he  was  a  goin  to  run  a  way, 
spang  !  w«nt  a  cannon  ball  riu;  thru  the  buls  ey  of  the  target. 
Then  he  tuke  his  pipe  out  of  his  pocket,  and  fild  it,  and  wile 
he  was  feeling  for  a  match  he  said : 

"  Ime  all  rite  now,  cos  they  have  laid  on  a  other  gunner, 
and  the  fool  is  firin  at  rne.     He  have  a  nice  quiet  smoke." 

A  captin  was  in  a  battle,  and  a  sojer  wich  was  onto  the 
other  side  drod  his  saword,  and  cut  the  captin?s  hed  off,  but  it 
dident  fall  off,  it  was  cut  so  slick.  Bime  by  the  fite  was  to 
an  end,  and  the  captin  went  to  wake  up  the  general  to  tel 
him  there  had  been  a  fite,  and  wen  he  went  in  the  generals 
tent  he  tuke  off  his  hat,  plite  like  a  French  man,  but  the  hat 
stuck  so  tite  the  hed  was  pulld  off  with  it,  in  the  hat.  Wen 
the  captin  seen  wot  was  up  he  was  the  sprizedest  feller  in 
that  war.  He  looked  at  his  hed  a  wile,  and  then  he  felt  his 
neck  with  his  fingers,  and  then  he  said  to  hisself :  "  I  was  all 
ways  a  cool,  resinable  feller  in  a  fite,  never  got  mad,  but 
there  aint  no  doubet  a  bowt  it,  I  lost  my  hed  this  time." 

Then  the  general,  wich  had  woke  up,  he  said :  "  Captin, 
git  some  wax." 

But  the  captin  he  said  :  "  No,  sir,  I  got  one  wack,  and  that 
is  enoughph." 

Once  there  was  a  sojer  wich  had  a  dog,  and  he  sassed  a 
other  man,  the  sojer  did,  and  the  other  man  he  had  a  dog 
too,  and  wen  the  dogs  seen  their  masters  a  sassin  they  fit. 
Then  the  sojer  he  tuke  his  dog  by  the  tail,  and  pulled  him 
off  the  other  dog,  and  kicked  him  reel  crewel,  and  said :  "  I 
never  see  sech  a  beestly  fool !  Always  a  fitin  a  bowt  things 
wich  you  dont  under  stand,  and  wich  you  aint  got  any  pcrs- 
nel  intrest  in." 

Books  and  papers  tocks  a  lot  a  bowt  it  needs  great  genious 
for  captins  to  lick  each  other,  and  to  take  towns,  but  its  all 
bosh,  cos  you  ot  to  jest  see  me  and  Billy,  thats  my  brother, 
asojerinwith  sticks.  Some  times  we  says  :  "Now  that  ole 
chicken  coop,  it  is  a  fort,  and  holds  ten  million  hundred  so- 
jers, and  evry  sojer  has  got  a  gun,  and  a  saword,  and  a  bag- 
net,  and  a  cannen."  Then  Billy  he  says  he  is  Napolion,  and 
Ime  Genl  Macoomb.  Then  he  says  :  "  Tention,  Macoom  ! 
You  stay  where  you  are  and  let  em  hav  it,  fast  as  ever  you 
can  shoot,  wile  I  flank  em!"  Then  wile  Ime  a  givin  it  to 
em,  and  a  hollerin  Hooray,  Napolion  he  srounds  em,  and 
jumps  rite  onto  the  chicken  coop,  wich  is  their  fort,  and  gains 
a  big  vickterry. 

We  have  attacked  that  chicken  coop  more  than  a  hundred 
times,  all  by  our  own  selfs,  and  we  licked  em  evry  time  only 
jest  once,  and  that  wasent  a  fair  fite,  cos  there  was  a  hen  in 
it,  wich  we  dident  kno,  til  Napolion  was  a  puttin  the  garri- 
sen  to  the  saword.  Then  she  squocked  sudden,  and  Ma- 
coomb he  run  awav. 


A  Sfaipwreckollection,  by  Shellback. 


As  I  left  the  house  she  said  I  was  a  cruel  old  thing,  and 
not  a  bit  nice,  and  she  hoped  I  never,  never  would  come 
back.  So  I  snipped  as  mate  on  the  Mudlark,  bound  from 
San  Francisco  to  wherever  the  captain  might  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  sail.  It  had  not  been  thought  advisable  to  ham- 
per Captain  Abersouth  with  orders,  for  when  he  could  not 
have  his  own  way,  it  had  been  observed,  he  would  usually 
run  his  ship  against  a  rock,  or  cut  a  hole  in  her  bottom,  or 
contrive  in  some  ingenious  way  to  make  the  voyage  unprofit- 
able. The  owners  of  the  Mudlark  had  grown  wise  in  their 
generation,  and  now  let  him  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleased, 
carrying  such  cargoes  as  he  fancied  to  ports  where  the  nicest 
women  were.  On  the  voyage  of  which  I  write  he  had  taken 
no  cargo  at  all;  he  said  it  would  only  make  the  Mudlark 
heavy  and  slow.  To  hear  this  mariner  talk  one  would  have 
supposed  he  did  not  know  very  much  about  commerce. 

We  had  a  few  passengers — not  nearly  as  many  as  we  had 
laid  in  basins  and  stewards  for ;  for  before  coming  off  to  the 
ship  most  of  the  people  who  had  bought  tickets  would  in- 
quire whither  she  was  bound,  and  when  not  informed  would 
go  back  to  their  hotels  and  send  a  bandit  on  board  to  re- 
move their  baggage.  But  there  were  enough  of  them  to  be 
rather  troublesome.  They  cultivated  the  rolling  gait  pe- 
culiar to  sailors  when  drunk,  and  the  upper  deck  was  hardly 
wide  enough  for  them  to  go  from  the  forecastle  to  the  bin- 
nacle to  set  their  watches  by  the  ship's  compass,  or  from  the 
binnacle  to  the  forecastle  to  see  how  the  bowsprit  was  get- 
ting on.  They  were  always  petitioning  Captain  Abersouth 
to  let  the  big  anchor  go,  just  to  hear  it  plunge  in  the  water, 
threatening  in  case  of  refusal  to  write  to  the  newspapers.  A 
favorite  amusement  with  them  was  to  sit  in  the  lee  of  the 
bulwarks,  relating  their  experience  in  former  voyages — voy- 
ages distinguished  in  every  instance  by  two  remarkable 
features,  the  frequency  of  unprecedented  hurricanes  and  the 
entire  immunity  of  the  narrator  from  sea-sickness.  It  was 
very  interesting  to  see  them  sitting  in  a  row  telling  these 
things,  each  man  with  a  basin  between  his  legs. 

One  day  there  arose  a  great  storm.  The  sea  walked  over 
the  ship  as  if  it  had  never  seen  such  a  thing  before  and  meant 
to  enjoy  it  all  it  could.  The  Mudla?k  labored  very  much — 
far  more,  indeed,  than  the  crew  did;  for  these  innocents  had 
discovered  in  possession  of- one  of  their  number  a  pair  of 
leather-seated  trousers,  and  would  do  nothing  but  sit  and 
play  cards  for  them;  in  a  month  from  leaving  port  each 
sailor  had  owned  them  a  dozen  times.  They  were  so  worn 
by  being  pushed  over  to  the  winner  that  there  was  little  but 
the  seat  remaining,  and  that  immortal  part  the  captain 
finally  kicked  overboard — not  maliciously,  nor  in  an  un- 
friendly spirit,  but  because  he  had  a  habit  of  kicking  the 
seats  of  trousers. 

The  storm  increased  in  violence  until  it  succeeded  in  so 
straining  the  Mudlark  that  she  took  in  water  like  a  tee- 


totaler; then  it  appeared  to  get  relief  directly.  This  may  be 
said  in  justice  to  a  storm  at  sea  :  when  it  has  broken  off  your 
masts,  pulled  out  your  rudder,  carried  away  your  boats,  and 
made  a  nice  hole  in  some  inaccessible  part  of  your  hull,  it 
will  often  go  away  in  search  of  a  fresh  ship,  leaving  you  to 
take  such  measures  for  your  comfort  as  you  may  think  fit. 
In  our  case  the  captain  thought  fit  to  sit  on  the  taffrail  read- 
ing a  three-volume  novel. 

Seeing  he  had  got  about  half  way  through  the  second 
volume,  at  which  point  the  lovers  would  naturally  be  involved 
in  the  most  hopeless  and  heart-rending  difficulties,  I  thought 
he  would  be  in  a  particularly  cheerful  humor,  so  I  ap- 
proached him  and  informed  him  the  ship  was  going  down. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  closing  the  book,  but  keeping  his  fore- 
finger between  the  pages  to  mark  his  place,  "she  never 
would  be  good  for  much  after  such  a  shaking-up  as  this. 
But,  I  say — I  wish  you  would  just  send  the  bo's'n  ford  there 
to  break  up  that  prayer-meeting.  The  Mudlark  isn't  a  sea- 
men's chapel,  I  suppose." 

"But,"  I  replied,  impatiently,  "can't  something  be  done  to 
lighten  the  ship?" 

"Well,"  he  drawled,  reflectively,  "seeing  she  hasn't  any 
masts  left  to  cut  away,  nor  any  cargo  to — stay,  you  might 
throw  over  some  of  the  heaviest  of  the  passengers  if  you 
think  it  would  do  any  good." 

It  was  a  happy  thought — the  intuition  of  genius.  Walk- 
ing rapidly  back  to  the  quarter-deck,  which,  being  highest 
out  of  water,  was  crowded  with  passengers,  I  seized  a  stout 
old  gentleman  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  pushed  him  up  to  the 
gunrle,  and  chucked  him  over.  He  did  not  touch  the  water: 
he  fell  on  the  apex  of  a  cone  of  sharks  which  sprang  up  from 
the  sea  to  meet  him,  their  noses  gathered  to  a  point,  their 
tails  just  clearing  the  surface.  I  think  it  unlikely  that  the 
old  gentleman  knew  what  disposition  had  been  made  of  him. 
Next,  I  hurled  over  a  woman,  and  flung  a  fat  baby  to  the 
wild  winds.  The  former  was  sharked  out  of  sight,  the  same 
as  the  old  man;  the  latter  divided  amongst  the  gulls. 

I  am  relating  these  things  exactly  as  they  occurred.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  make  a  fine  story  out  of  all  this  ma- 
terial—  to  tell  how  that,  while  I  was  engaged  in  lightening 
the  ship,  I  was  touched  by  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  a 
beautiful  young  woman,  who,  to  save  the  life  of  her  lover, 
pushed  her  aged  mother  forward  to  where  I  was  operating, 
imploring  me  to  take  the  old  lady,  but  spare,  oh,  spare  her 
dear  Henry.  I  might  go  on  to  set  forth  how  that  I  not  only 
did  take  the  old  lady,  as  requested,  but  immediately  seized 
dear  Henry,  and  sent  him  flying  as  far  as  I  could  to  leeward, 
having  first  broken  his  back  across  the  rail  and  pulled  a 
double -fistful  of  his  curly  hair  out.  I  might  proceed  to  state 
that,  feeling  appeased,  I  then  called  a  hack,  and,  taking  the 
beauteous  maiden,  drove  away  from  the  ill-fated  ship  to  the 
church  of  St.  Massaker,  Fiji,  where  we  were  united  by  a  knot 
which  I  afterward  untied  with  my  teeth  by  eating  her.  But, 
in  truth,  nothing  of  all  this  occurred,  and  I  can  not  afford  to 
be  the  first  writer  to  tell  a  lie  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
interesting  story.  What  really  did  occur  is  this  :  As  I  stood 
on  the  quarter-deck,  heaving  over  the  passengers,  one  after 
another,  Captain  Abersouth,  having  finished  his  novel, 
walked  aft  and  quietly  hove  me  over. 

The  sensations  of  a  drowning  man  have  been  so  often 
described  that  I  will  only  briefly  explain  that  memory  at 
once  displayed  her  treasures :  all  the  scenes  of  my  eventful 
life  crowded,  though  without  confusion  or  fighting,  into  my 
mind.  I  saw  my  whole  career  spread  out  before  me,  like  a 
map  of  Central  Africa  since  the  discovery  of  the  gorilla. 
There  were  the  cradle  in  which  I  laid,  as  a  child,  stupefied 
with  soothing  syrups;  the  perambulator,  seated  in  which, 
and  propelled  from  behind,  I  overthrew  the  schoolmaster, 
and  in  which  my  infantile  spine  received  its  curvature;  the 
nursery-maid,  surrendering  her  lips  alternately  to  me  and 
the  gardener;  the  old  home  of  my  youth,  with  the  ivy  and 
the  mortgage  on  it;  my  eldest  brother,  who  by  will  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  debts ;  my  sister,  who  ran  away  with 
the  Count  von  Pretzel,  coachman  to  a  most  respectable  New 
York  family ;  my  mother,  standing  in  the  attitude  of  a  saint, 
pressing  with  both  hands  her  prayer-book  against  the  patent 
palpitators  from  Madame  Fahertini:s;  my  venerable  father, 
sitting  in  his  chimney  corner,  his  silvered  head  bowed  upon 
his  breast,  his  withered  hands  crossed  patiently  in  his  lap, 
waiting  with  Christian  resignation  for  death,  and  drunk  as  a 
lord — au  this,  and  much  more,  came  before  my  mind's  eye, 
and  there  was  no  charge  for  admission  to  the  show.  Then 
there  was  a  ringing  sound  in  my  ears,  my  sense  swam  better 
than  I  could,  and  as  I  sank  down,  down,  through  fathomless 
depths,  the  amber  light  falling  through  the  water  above  my 
head  failed  and  darkened  into  absolute  blackness.  Suddenly 
my  feet  struck  something  firm — it  was  the  bottom.  Thank 
heaven,  I  was  saved! 

After  resting  a  moment  on  a  clump  of  coral,  I  walked  out 
and  came  home.     She  had  gone  away  with  the  butcher! 


The  English  crown  diamonds  have  lately  arrived  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  and  are  valued  at  $8,500,000.  They  are  in 
a  thick  iron  chest,  and  are  guarded  by  sentinels  day  and 
night  There  is  a  diadem  of  eighty-six  diamonds  of  various 
sizes,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  celebrated  Koh-i-noor, 
alone  valued  at  $320,000;  also  a  collar  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  diamonds,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  emerald,  said  to 
be  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  extant.  A  second  diadem 
is  a  blending  of  diamonds  and  emeralds.  In  the  centre  is 
the  large  Kaudavassy  diamond,  valued  at  $600,000.  It 
would  be  rated  at  a  higher  sum  were  it  not  for  a  slight  defect 
These,  and  many  other  valuables  of  the  kind  belong  to  the 
English  crown.  A  portion  are  used  by  the  Princess  of  Wales 
on  special  occasions  ;  the  remainder  are  reserved  for  the 
Queen.     The  Kaudavassy  was  once  the  eye  of  a  Hindoo  god. 

Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons.— Sunday,  April  14,  1878. 


Vegetable  Soup. 

Baked  Crabs.         Broiled  Chickens. 

Fried  New  Potatoes.  Asparagus. 

Roast  Veal. 

French  Artichokes. 

Ice  Cream.  Fancy  Cakes. 

To  make  Vegetable  Socp. — Two  ounces  of  butter  boiling  hot ;  add  onions 
chopped  very  fine.  When  they  are  quite  soft  add  spinach,  celery,  carrots, 
beans,  etc.,  also  chopped  fine,  with  green  peas  and  any  other  vegetable  you  may 
like.  A  little  sorrel  adds  to  the  flavor.  Stir  them  well  into  the  butter  until  thev 
commence  to  dry.  Have  ready  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  pour  slowly>/ 
the  vegetables  about  three  pints.  Serve  with  bread  or  toast  in  the  bottom 
dish.     Pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
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"  The  jig's  up ! "  were  the  last  words  of  the  man 
who  died  of  St.  Vitus'  dance. 

Two  twin  brothers  are  said  to  be  so  much  alike  that 
they  frequently  borrow  money  of  each  other  without 
knowing  it. 

Dio  Lewis  says  a  man  need  not  sneeze  unless  he 
wants  to.  He  has  figured  it  up,  and  finds  that  by 
not  sneezing  a  man  can  save  nearly  $11  a  year. 

"  Does  your  sister  Annie  ever  say  anything  about 
me,  sissy?"  asked  an  anxious  lover  of  a  little  girl. 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  she  said  if  you  had  rockers 
on  your  shoes  they'd  make  a  nice  cradle  for  my  doll." 

The  first  impression  that  the  English  design  on  the 
American  dollar  gives  you,  is  that  the  eagle  has  just 
been  roused  from  a  brown  study  by  a  most  awful  and 
unexpected  swipe  across  the  back  with  a  stuffed  club. 

How  strangely  joy  and  sorrow  are  interwoven  in  this 
world.  Pain  chases  pleasure  like  a  champion  pedes- 
trian, and  the  sweet  tears  shed  by  the  maple  tree  in 
springtime,  crystallized  into  sugar,  will  give  an  infant 
the  stomach-ache  equal  to  a  doctor's  bill  of  $9. 

A  Boston  paper  says :  "A  butterfly  was  caught  at 
the  South  End  yesterday."  It  may  be  safe  enough 
to  catch  a  butterfly  at  the  south  end,  but  when  you 
go  to  grab  a  wasp,  you  want  to  catch  it  at  the  north- 
easterly end,  shifting  westerly  toward  the  head. 

In  an  ounce  of  mud  there  is  the  material  for  a  dia- 
mond, sapphire,  and  an  opal,  all  sqfc  in  a  snow  star. 
Such  a  costly  treasure  as  that  should  never  be  de- 
posited anywhere  but  on  a  newly  scrubbed  floor  or 
oil-cloth,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  never  is. 

Colonel  Decter  H.  Follett,  of  Boston,  not  knowing 
that  his  revolver  was  loaded,  gave  it  to  his  little  eight- 
year  old  boy  to  play  with,  and  the  little  fellow  play- 
fully shot  hisTfather  behind  the  ear  with  it.  It  didn't 
kill  the  colonel.  But  that  is  not  surprising.  We 
wouldn't  suppose  you  could  kill  a  man  who  would 
give  a  child  a  pistol  to  play  with  by  shooting  him  in 
the  head. 

"Oh,  tell  me,  gentle  seraph, 

With  those  ruddy  lips  of  thine, 

Tell  me  fondly,  tell  me  often, 

That  you're  mine,  forever  mine." 

Then  she  gape  a  gape  and  nodded, 
Then  another  gape  was  born, 

And  her  very  silence  answered, 

"  I  am  yawn,  forever  yawn." 

A  wild  Texan  boarded  the  train  at  Fort  Worth  for 
Dallas.  It  was  his  first  ride  on  the  cars,  and  as  the 
conductor  reached  in  his  hip-pocket  for  his  punch, 
the  sharp  eye  of  the  Texan  caught  a  glimpse  of  its 
polished  nandle,  and  quick  as  thought  he  leveled  a 
navy  six  on  the  conductor  saying:  "  Put  her  up,  or 
I'll  blow  daylight  through  you.  No  man  can  get  the 
drop  on  me." 

A  Danbury  man  recently  went  to  see  a  friend  in  an 
insane  retreat.  He  stood  a  moment  before  a  fine 
looking  man  he  had  seen  before  in  the  institution, 
and  inquired  his  name.  "Julius  Caesar,  sir,"  said 
the  lunatic.  "Why,  you  were  Alexander  when  I 
was  here  before,  were  you  not?"  "Oh,  why,  yes, 
but  that  was  by  my  first  wife,"  said  the  crazy  man, 
not  at  all  disconcerted. 

"  Curious  thing  about  that  statue  of  Washington," 
said  old  Smashpipes,  in  a  musing  sort  of  tone,  as  he 
sauntered  pass  with  Starlight — "curious  thing:  al- 
ways shrinks  when  it  rains,  you  know."  "Don't  say 
so!"  said  Starlight.  "Fact!"  muttered  the  old 
"man;  "every  time  it  rains  it  becomes  a  mere  statue- 
wet  ;  "  and  the  old  man's  left  thumb  went  under  Star- 
light's fifth  rib  with  tremendous  violence. 

"  Have  you  got  the  lesson  to-day?  "  asked  a  Sun- 
day-school teacher  of  a  pupil  whose  head  was  band- 
aged up  under  a  couple  of  inches  of  flannel,  "No, 
ma'am,"  replied  the  pupil.  "Have  you  got  your 
catechism  with  you?"  asked  the  teacher.  "No, 
ma'am."  "Have  you  got  anything?"  again  asked 
the  teacher,  getting  a  little  impatient.  "Yeth, 
ma'am,"  was  the  timid  reply.  "  What  is  it?  "  "  The 
inumpth,  ma'am." 

A  little  girl  in  the  church  at  Ashland,  Va. ,  has  been 
one  of  a  band  of  workers  to  raise  money  to  complete 
the  church  building.  She  had  earned  by  her  own 
work  a  considerable  sum  for  a  child,  when  a  friend 
heard  her  express  a  great  desire  to  own  a  canary-bird. 
It  was  suggested  to  her  that  she  could  easily  pur- 
chase one  from  her  own  purse.  "  Oh  ! "  she  replied, 
"  I  can't  get  a  thing  for  myself  while  I  have  that 
church  on  my  shoulders," 

When  you  carry  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
bank,  be  careful  to  have  it  done  up  in  brown  paper. 
We  always  do.  A  friend  of  ours,  while  walking 
along  the  street,  the  other  day,  with  a  large  parcel 
tied  up  in  white  paper,  got  swatted  under  the  ear 
with  a  sand-club,  and  the  marauders  escaped  with  a 
two-pound  hunk  of  cheese.  He  was  too  proud  to 
carry  his  Sunday  dinner  in  brown  paper,  and  thus 
suffered  for  his  respectability. 

Phli nation— r"  Phairest  Phlora,"  billed  an  amorous 
youth,  ' '  phorever  dismiss  your  phears,  and  phly  with 
one  whose  phervent  phancy  is  phixed  on  you  alone. 
Phriends — phamily — phather — phorget  them,  and 
think  only  of  the  phelicity  of  the  phuture  1  Phew 
phellows  are  so  phastidious  as  your  Pherdinand,  so 
pheign  not  phondness  if  you  pheel  it  not.  Phorego 
phrolic,  and  answer  phinally,  Phlora,"  ''Oh,  Pher- 
dinand, you  phool ! "  she  cooed, 


At  some  country  house  the  other  day,  where  the 
children  had  some  afternoon  theatricals,  the  scene 
went  thus :  Enter  a  knight-crusader,  after  ten  years' 
absence  at  the  war.  "See,  dear,"  he  says  to  his 
wife — "see  the  honors  and  decorations  I  have  at- 
tained." "Thrice  welcome,  my  lord,"  answered 
his  tiny  spouse.  "Look!"  holding  up  a  curtain, 
showing  her  ten  dolls,  the  smallest  in  a  cradle — 
"look;  /,  too,  have  not  been  idle!" — London  World. 


This  is  the  latest  and  most  interesting  obituary  no- 
tice we_can  find  : 

"LOur  youngest,  John  Mackellar, 
A  darling  little  feller. 
He  swallowed  all  the  yaller 

Off  his  little  jumping  Jack. 
He  got  the  dysentery — 
Gone  to  meet  his  sister  Mary, 
In  Greenwood  Cemetery, 

And  we  don't  expect  him  back." 

A  rheumatic  old  gentleman,  whose  son  was  care- 
less about  shutting  the  front  door  after  him,  cilled 
out  to  him  one  cold  day,  when  he  had  left  the  door 
swinging  wide,  "See  here,  young  man,  you  leave 
that  door  open  too  much  !  "  "Do  I?"  was  the  re- 
sponse. "  Then  how  much  open  shall  I  leave  it?" 
"  I  mean  you  leave  it  open  too  often  !  "  thundered  the 
old  gentleman.  ' '  Oh,  well,  how  often  shall  I  leave  it 
open?"  politely  inquired  the  son.  The  father  did 
not  dare  trust  himself  to  reply. 

A  stout  English  gentleman,  a  visitor  at  a  fashion- 
able watering-place  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
was  in  the  habit  of  conversing  familiarly  with  a  char- 
acter of  the  place,  who  took  a  delight  in  talking 
boastingly  of  his  great  relations.  One  dav,  as  the 
gentleman  was  seated  at  the  door  of  his  lodging. 
Donald  came  up  driving  a  fat  boar.  "That  is  one 
of  your  fat  relations  you  have  got  with  you,  I  sup- 
pose, Donald?"  said  the  gentleman.  "  No,"  quietly 
retorted  Donald,  as  he  surveyed  the  proportions  of 
his  interlocutor,  "no  relation  whatever,  but  just  an 
acquaintance  like  yoursel'." 

The  sequel  to  that  beautiful  song,  by  Eugene 
Field,  "Grease  the  Griddle,  Birdie,  Darling,"  is  just 
out.     We  have  room  for  only  one  stanza : 

Scratch  my  back,  oh,  brown-eyed  Mabel, 

'  Throw  the  buckwheat  flour  away ; 
Scratch  as  long  as  you  are  able — 

Harder — stronger — that's  the  way. 
Somewhat  higher;  little  lower; 

Closer  to  the  shoulder  blade. 
Dig ! ! !     Good  heavens !  go  it  slower  ! 

Murder !  Thunder !  Come,  that's  played. 

He  was  a  small  but  muscular  Easton  boy,  with  a 
development  of  unadulterated  cussedness.  There 
was  a  rope  between  them,  and,  as  they  went  down 
street,  bets  were  about  even  as  to  whether  the  boy 
was  leading  the  calf  or  the  calf  leading  the  boy.  The 
calf  made  a  dash  for  the  express  office.  The  boy 
pulled  him  back  and  he  made  a  dash  for  the  boy, 
who  ran  around  a  wagon  and  fell  over  a  watermelon 
pile,  the  proprietor  whereof  swore  copiously. 

"Come  back  here,  you  infernal  clodbuster,  and 
pay  for  this  melon." 

"Say,  m'hister!  whoa — give  me  my — thundera- 
tion  on  you — hat,  won't  yer?" 

And  the  calf  kicked  up  his  heels  and  b-a-a-d,  and 
tried  to  run  into  a  store,  but  the  boy  sat  back  on  the 
line  with  all  his  strength,  and  suddenly  sat  down  in 
the  mud  as  the  calf  altered  his  mind  and  turned 
around  to  look  at  him.  They  went  quietly  ten  steps, 
till  a  dog  barked,  when  it  took  four  circles  around  the 
boy  in  as  many  seconds,  tying  his  legs  up  in  the  line. 
bringing  him  down  in  the  mud  again,  and  dragging 
him  around,  until  he  looked  like  an  old  hat  that  had 
been  run  over  by  the  ice-cart  for  two  seasons.  A 
philanthropic  fat  man  by  the  name  of  Wilson,  a  law- 
yer, went  to  the  boy's  assistance,  but  the  calf  kicked 
him  on  the  shin  and  butted  him  in  the  condenser,  so 
that  he  sat  down  on  the  curbstone  and  tried  to  die 
easy.  Then  the  boy  and  calf  untangled  themselves 
and  started  down  street  like  a  mail  train  behind  time, 
until  the  calf,  scaring  at  something,  stopped  sud- 
denly, and  the  boy  fell  over  it  and  lost  the  rope.  The 
calf  at  once  took  to  his  heels,  every  boy  in  the  street 
running  after  and  grabbing  at  the  rope,  until  it  got 
tangled  in  the  bridge,  when  his  conductor  caught 
him  by  the  ear  and  tail,  and  a  lively  fight  took  place 
all  across  the  bridge  and  out  of  sight,  while  every- 
body along  the  street  proceeded  to  tell  how  easy  it  is 
to  lead  a  calf  if  you  only  go  their  way  about  it. 

Her  plain  name  was  Jane  Shay.  If  she  had  been 
an  actress,  it  would  probably  have  been  Genevieve  de 
Forrest.  Her  hair  fell  in  a  graceful  twist  over  her 
left  shoulder,  and  her  dress  was  looped  up  like  an  oat 
bag  hung  over  a  plow  handle.  Meeting  her  at  the 
depot  as  she  came  down  from  Saginaw,  some  folks 
might  have  taken  her  for  the  Lady  of  Lyons,  but  she 
was  simply  a  lady  of  sudden  impulses,  as  she  ex- 
plained to  his  Honor.     She  said : 

"I  took  a  sudden  impulse  to  come  to  Detroit. 
After  I  got  here  I  took  a  sudden  impulse  to  drink 
some  brandy  to  cure  my  earache.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  took  a  sudden  impulse  to  come  to  this  caravan 
and  occupy  one  of  your  front  chambers." 

"Ah,  I  see,  as  the  oyster  observed,"  replied  his 
Honor.  "Do  these  sudden  impulses  seize  you  very 
often?" 

"  Yes,  very  often." 

"  If  you  had  a  sudden  impulse  to  go  to  the  circus, 
you'd  gad  right  off,  leaving  the  dinner  dishes  on  the 
table,  I  suppose?" 

"  I  should,  sir." 

"Well,  we  don't  believe  in  sudden  impulses  down 
here.  Miss  Shay.  True,  if  some  of  the  papers 
charged  me  with  receiving  free  gas,  I  might  have  a 
sudden  impulse  to  rush  round  and  pay  the  bills  for 
the  last  six  months  before  an  investigating  committee 
could  put  me  on  oath  ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  De- 
troiters  go  slow.  We  were  four  weeks  getting  the 
State  Fair  here,  in  order  not  to  surprise  folks." 

"  Well,"  she  impatiently  remarked. 

"Well,  all  this  is  preparatory  to  remarking  that 
you  are  booked  for  thirty  days." 

"  I  am,  am  I?  If  I  know  anything  about  law, 
there  is  an  alternative." 

"Yes,  so  there  is.  I  was  coming  to  that  pretty 
soon.     It  is  thirty  days,  or  ten  dollars,  cash  down." 

"  I  can  cover  that  fine  and  have  eight  dollars  left," 
she  replied,  as  she  pulled  out  eighteen  one-dollar  bills ' 
and  counted  off  ten  of  them,  without  wetting  her 
thumb  but  once. 

The  Court  looked  surprised,  several  boys  over  the 
ropes  chuckled,  and  Bijah  grinned  with  delight.  His 
Honor  caught  him  at  it  and  said: 

"Mr.  Joy,  if  you  have  the  cholera,  you'd  better 
put  some  cayenne  pepper  on  your  tongue — a  ton 
or  so ! " 


How  Adam  and  Eve  Lost  the  Garden. 

BY   REV.   JOHN   XICODEMUS   (COLORED). 

Several  thousand  years  ago  —  dunno  jess  how 
many  —  wunst  upon  a  time,  de  Lawd  he  'eluded 
he'd  make  this  heah  world.  An'  when  he'd  done 
made  it,  he  think  he'll  put  Adam  an'  Eve  into  de 
new  earth,  an'  so  he  done  up  Adam  fust.  He  wuz 
jess  made  outen  de  dust  an'  dirt  what  wuz  leff  over 
when  de  world  wuz  made  an"  wuz  a  layin'  roun' 
loose.  An'  de  Lawd  sez  when  de  fust  man  wuz  fin- 
ished :  "  See  heah,  you  Adam,  stan'  up  till  I  talk  to 
you."  Adam  he  stood  up,  an'  his  Marster  tole  him 
he  wuz  a  gwine  to  give  him  a  nice  farm,  well  stocked 
wid  plenty  ov  animals  an'  cattle  ov  all  kinds.  Dis 
wuz  called  de  Garding  of  Eden.  Well,  Adam  was 
monstus  glad,  an'  went  in  at  de  front  gate  an-  kep'  de 
gates  shet,  'case  de  debbil  sometimes  cum  a  loafin' 
roun'  on  Saturday  eyenin's  when  he'd  get  his  week's 
wuk  done,  an'  as  Adam  he'd  heerd  ov  it,  he  kep'  de 
front  gate  locked  tight. 

Now  Adam  was  told  he  mought  jess  eat  as  many 
apples  as  he  could  stuff,  'cept  from  one  big  tree  in  de 
centre  ov  de  garden.  Dese  wuz  de  I^awd's  winter 
pippins,  an'  ef  Adam  tuk  any  one  ov  'em,  good-bye 
de  garding  and  all  de  cattle.  Adam  didn't  have  to 
wuk  like  you  uns  an'  we  uns.  He  jess  lay  roun'  in  de 
shade  an'  done  nothin1  all  de  day  long.  Glory  halle- 
lujah !  dat's  de  niggah's  heaven. 

Ye  see,  Adam  he  wuz  monstus  'feared  o'  de  deb- 
bill,  an"  used  to  sleep  out  in  de  back  garding  under 
de  apple  trees  wid  his  front  eye  open.  Wunst  upon 
a  time,  suah  'nuff,  de  ole  scratch  did  cum  along 
de  high-road,  an'  he  tried  de  front  gate,  but  found 
it  locked.  So  he  shuk  de  gate,  an'  seein'  he 
couldn't  git  in,  he  stood  up  on  tiptoe  an'  looked 
ovah  de  palin's  o'  de  fence.  Den  he  sez,  "Hello, 
Adam!"  Adam  sez,  "Hello  yo'se'f!"  De  debbill 
he  pull  his  overcoat  roun'  hisself  to  hide  his  tail, 
an'  sez  he,  "  I  hearin'  ye  got  some  mighty  fine  win- 
ter pippins  heah  in  dis  garding.  Can't  ye  give  a 
neighbor  a  few  fur  seed,  or  some  cuttin's  to  plant?" 
Adam  sez  he  ain't  allowed  to  tech  de  centre  tree. 
"  What !  "  sez  de  debbill,  "  has  yer  Master  so  little 
confidence  in  ye  dat  he  won't  'low  ye  to  taste  dem 
pippins  ?  Well  I  never  !  Why,  ef  a  man  eats  dat 
fruit,  he'll  know  everything — good  and  bad." 

Den  de  ole  fellow — I  tell  ye  he's  mighty  sharp, 
he  is — he  jess  begin  to  laugh  an'  make  all  sorts  o' 
fun  on  pore  Adam,  an'  he  ax  him  why  he  didn't 
git  sum  clothes  an'  not  go  about  naked.  De  police 
might  cum  'long  an'  tuck  him  up,  an'  so  forth. 
An'  de  debbill  even  offered  to  lend  Adam  his  linen 
duster  till  his  tailor  could  send  some  clothes  in — at 
least  a  pa'r  o'  pants. 

But  Adam  he  kep'  his  temper  an'  never  sed 
nothin1  at  all.  Den  de  ole  scratch  give  Adam  up, 
an'  sez,  "Well,  good-bye,  Adam.  When  ye  want 
some  nice  roasted  apples,  jess  call  down  an'  see 
me,"  an'  he  laughed  wicked. 

Now  Ad.  he  got  monstus  tired  livin'  by  hisself,  an' 
so  he  tole  de  Lawd  he  was  a  gwine  to  resign  ef  he 
couldn't  have  somebody  to  lib  wid  him.  So  de  Lawd 
make  Eve  right  outen  a  sparerib  ob  Adam's,  an'  set 
her  up  to  dry  agin  de  fence.  Pretty  soon  Ad.  he 
sees  her,  an'  runs  up  to  ber,  an'  hugs  her,  an'  kisses 
her  all  ovah  de  mouf.  He  kissed  her  into  life,  an' 
she  love  him  fur  it. 

Now  Eve  she  was  a  cullahed  gal,  but  Adam  was 
plain  white.  When  she  got  kinder  used  to  him.  he 
usen  to  go  off  wid  his  hoe  on  his  shouldah  to  'tend 
de  watah-melon  patch,  an'  leff  Eve  nigh  to  de  front 
gate  to  watch  de  apples.  So  one  day  de  ole  boss 
debble  dress  hisself  up  in  a  long  linen  dustah  an' 
come  a-loafin'  roun'  loose  agin,  an  he  see  Eve. 
Soon's  he  seed  Adam's  wife  he  'gan  to  sing  "  Oh,  so 
lovely ! "  an'  Eve  she  look  up  an'  listen  wid  all  boff 
her  ears.  Den  de  ole  fellah  he  put  on  his  best  com- 
pany manners,  fur,  ye  know,  he  usen  to  be  a  very 
'spectable  pusson  when  he  live  up  above — oh,  yes,  in- 
deed. Sed  he  to  Eve,  when  she  look  up :  "  Beauti- 
ful angel  of  cullah,  hast  not  lost  de  way  an"  fell  ovah 
de  edges  of  heaven?  Seems  to  me  I've  met  you  in 
society  up  dah."  An'  he  kep  on  a-flatterin'  dat  gal, 
till,  when  he  ax  her  to  please  open  de  gate  an'  let 
him  in,  jess  to  look  on  de  golden  pippins  in  de  back 
garden,  she  done  done  it,  De  debbill  bowed  an' 
kissed  Eve's  fingers.  "  Dress  couldn't  improve  you. 
I  never  seed  a  creetur  in  heaven  half  so  lovely." 
"  You've  been  up  dah,  den?  "  sez  Eve,  as  innocent  as 
a  sheep.  "Ah,  yes,  offen  an'  offen;"  an'  he  sighed 
hot  "  In  fac',  I  was  born  an'  raised  up  dah  ;  but  de 
air  was  too  close  fur  me,  an'  I  pined  fur  furrin  trav- 
elin',  an'  cum  heah.  But,  by  de  by,  have  ye  tried 
dese  pippins? — dey  seems  fine  fur  cookin'."  Eve  sez 
she  wouldn't  dare ;  dey  was  furbidden  fruit,  an' 
Adam  would  lose  his  place  if  she  telched  'em.  De 
ole  scratch  laughed.  "  Why,  ef  you  eat  one  of  dese 
fruit,  it'll  make  yer  hair  curl  an'  grow  out  long  an' 
hang  down  yer  back  lovely."  An'  he  kep'  on  a-flat- 
terin" her  till  de  gal  jess  reach  up  an'  pull  one  of  de 
pippins.  Boom!  went  de  thunder — crash!  went  a 
streak  o'  lightnin'.  Eve  got  skeered  when  she  heerd 
de  thunder  'way  off  in  de  woods.  "  Booh  ! "  laughed 
de  debbill,  "  let  me  see  your  ivory  teeth  in  'em.  Ah, 
such  teeth  remind  me  of  me  native  heaven." 

So  Eve  et  de  apple,  an'  she  an'  de  ole  fellah  pulled 
a  lot  of  'em  an'  had  a  jolly  good  time,  till  de  debbill 
hear  Adam  a-comin1,  an  he  curled  up  his  tail  an' 
skooted  fur  home.  When  Adam  he  come  up  to  de 
house,  Eve  praised  de  wintah  pippins  so  much  dat  he 
tried  'em  too,  an'  dat  is  jess  de  way  we  lost  de  gar- 
ding ;  an'  we've  had  to  wuk  hard  ever  sence.  When 
dey  heerd  of  it  up  in  heaven,  Gabriel  he  come  down 
like  a  streak  by  de  Rapid  Transit  Air  Line,  an'  he 
tuk  Adam  an1  Eve  by  de  nape  of  de  neck,  an'  jess 
pitch  'em  boff  ovah  de  fence,  an'  sez :  "  Now  ye  kin 
go  to  de  debbill  an'  wuk  fur  yer  livin' — Amen." 


About  a  week  ago  there  were  two  smart  young  men 
got  on  a  Burlington  and  Cedar  Rapid  train  and  laid 
themselves  out  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  passengers. 
Very  many  funny  things  said  and  very  many  funny 
things  did  those  two  brilliant  young  men,  and  it  did 
seem  as  though  Providence  had  been  just  too  kind  to 
the  other  passengers  to  let  them  ride  on  the  train  with 
such  smart  young  men.  But  presendy,  there  loomed 
up  for  them  a  colossal  opportunity,  when  a  lady,  at- 
tended by  a  little  girl  and  a  little  dog  came  into  the 
car.  The  two  young  men  vied  in  saying  funny  things 
about  the  pup.  Presently  the  funniest  young  man 
said,  in  tones  of  perplexity  :  "  Well,  let  me  see,  they 
make  dogs  pay  on  this  train,  don't  they?"  And  then 
the  lady  turned  around  and  said  in  just  the  driest 
tones  you  ever  heard  a  lady  say  anything:  "Then 
you'd  better  get  off  before  the  conductor  comes  in." 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  talking  and  a  great  deal  of 
laughter  in  that  car  between  the  place  where  that  ac- 
cident occurred  and  Burlington,  but  the  men  who 
were  killed  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  were  noisy,  roar- 
ing, howling  bacchanalians  a  week  ago,  in  compari- 
son to  those  two  young  men  for  the  rest  of  the  trip. 


The    Dead  Politician. 

FIFTH    WARD,  NEW  YORK. 

"Who's  dead?     Ye  want  to  know 
Whose  is  this  funeral  show — 

This  A  1  corteg"? 
Well,  it  was  Jim  Adair, 
And  the  remains's  hair 

Sported  a  short  edge. 

"When  a  man  dies  like  Jim, 
There's  no  expense  of  him 

We  boys  are  sparing. 
In  life  he  hated  fuss, 
But — as  he's  left  to  us — 

Them  plumes  he's  wearing. 

"All  the  boys  here,  you  see, 
Chock  full  each  carriage ! 
Only  one  woman.     She — 
Cousin  by  marriage. 

"Who  was  this  Jim  Adair? 
Who?     Well,  you've  got  me  there  ! 
Reckon  one  of  them  air 

Fogy  '  old  residents ! ' 
"Who?    Why,  that  corpse  you  see 
Ridin'  so  peacefully. 
Head  o'  this  jamboree — 

'Lected  three  Pres'dents ! 

' '  Who  was  he  ?  Ask  the  boys 
Who  made  the  biggest  noise, 

Rynders  or  Jimmy? 
Who,  when  his  hat  he'd  fling, 
Knew  how  the  '  Ayes '  would  ring, 

Oh,  no  !  not  Jimmy ! 

' '  Who  was  he  ?     Ask  the  Ward 
Who  hed  the  rules  aboard, 
All  parliament'ry? 
Who  ran  the  delegate, 
That  ran  the  Empire  State, 
And — jest  as  sure  as  fate — 

Ran  the  whole  kentry? 

"Who  was  he?     S'pose  you  try 
That  chap  as  wipes  his  eye 

In  that  hack's  corner. 
Ask  him — the  only  man 
That  agin  Jimmy  ran — 

Now  his  chief  mourner  ! 

"  Well— that's  the  last  o'  Jim. 
Yes,  we  was  proud  o'  him." 


Bret  Hakte. 


Josh  Billings  on  Game  Birds. 

The  quail  iz  a  game  bird,  about  one  size  bigger 
than  the  robin,  and  so  sudden  that  they  hum  when 
they  fly.  They  have  no  song,  but  they  whistle  for 
music;  the  tone  iz  solitary  and  sad.  They  ate  shot 
on  the  wing,  and  a  man  may  be  good  on  arithmetic, 
fustrate  at  parsing,  and  even  be  able  to  preach  ac- 
ceptably, but  if  he  ain't  ever  studied  quail  on  the 
wing,  he  might  as  well  shoot  at  a  streak  of  lightning 
in  the  sky  as  at  a  quail  on  the  go.  Briled  quail, 
properly  supported  by  jellies  and  Champagne  Char- 
lie, iz  just  the  most  difficult  thing,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  tow  beat  in  the  whole  history  ov  vitdes  and 
something  to  drink. 

The  patridge  iz  also  a  quail  bird.  Their  game  is 
to  drum  on  a  log  in  the  spring  ov  the  year  and  keep 
both  eyes  open,  watching  the  sportsmen.  Patridges 
are  shot  on  the  wing,  and  az  easy  to  miss  az  a  ghost 
iz.  It  iz  phun  enuff  tew  see  the  old  bird  hide  her 
young  brood  when  danger  iz  near.  This  must  be 
seen  ;  it  can't  be  described,  and  make  enny  body  be- 
lieve it.  The  patridge,  grouse,  and.  pheasant  are 
cousins,  and  either  of  them  straddles  a  gridiron  nat 
ral  enuff  to  hav  been  born  there. 

The  woodkok.  The  fust  thing  you  generally  see 
ov  a  woodkok  iz  a  whizz,  and  the  last  thing  a  whirr. 
How  so  many  ov  them  are  shot  on  the  wing  iz  a  mys- 
tery to  me,  for  it  is  a  quicker  job  than  snatching  pen- 
neys  oph  a  red  hot  stove.  I  hav  shot  at  them  often, 
but  never  remember  ov  my  killing  one  ov  them  yit. 
They  are  one  ov  the  game  birds,  and  many  good 
judges  think  they  are  the  most  elegant  vittles  that 
ware  fethers. 

They  were  courting  under  difficulties.  It  was  in  a 
room  through  which  the  members  of  the  family  were 
continually  passing  to  and  fro. 

"Dear  Alice,"  he  said.  "I  can  not  longer  labor 
under  the  sus — " 

(The  old  man  appears.) 

" — pension  of  banks  is  due  to  the  unwise  policy — " 

(Old  gent  passes  on.) 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  my  dear  girl,  that  I  hope  you 
will  promise  to  be  mine,  and  name  an  early  day  for 
the  bonds — " 

(Old  woman  happens  in.) 

" — should  never  be  paid  in  gold  alone." 

(Exit  old  girl.) 

"Name  the  happy  day  when  I  may  call  you  my 
own,  for  I  can  not  believe  that  3'ou  will  think  it 
pre — " 

(Old  man  slides  in  again. ) 

" — sumption  can  not  be  so  soon  accomplished." 

(The  intruder  retires.) 

"  I  say  I  can't  believe  you  are  entirely  indifferent  to 
me,  but  you  will  soon  grant  me  the  privilege  of  call- 
ing you  w — " 

(Old  lady  on  deck.) 

" — ife,  giving  the  financial  question  much  study." 

(Old  lady  slides  off.) 

"If  you  love  me  just  nod  your  head.  You  and, 
Oh,  one  sweet  kiss  to  seal  it — one  sweet — oh, " 

(Prospective  father-in-law.) 

"according  to  eminent  divines,  is  a  myth,  a  super- 
stition." 

(They  were  again  left  alone. ) 

The  old  folks  conclude  that  Alice  is  safe  enough  in 
the  company  of  a  young  man  who  can  talk  nothing 
but  finance  and  theology,  and  so  relax  their  vigilance. 

When  the  parent  went  into  the  parlor  to  look  for 
his  newspaper  he  came  suddenly  upon  his  daughter 
and  her  young  man  with  their  faces  so  tightly  glued 
to  each  other  that  they  didn't  note  his  entry. 

' '  Ahem  ! "  he  observed. 

The  twain  started,  and  came  to  the  light  with  faces 
that  bore  every  appearance  of  hairing  been  just  drawn 
out  of  a  furnace. 

"Anything  the  matter?"  grimly  asked  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

"I  think  we  must  have  fainted,"  said  she  in  a 
whisper. 

"Humph!  What  made  you  faint  ?"  he  inquired, 
suspiciously. 

This  was  such  a  poser  that  she  sank  back  ex- 
hausted, leaving  her  companion  to  carry  them  safely 
forth.  With  an  awful  wrench  at  his  faculties  he 
gulped  out : 

"  I  think  there  must  be  poison  in  the  Vail  paper,'1 

The  old  gentleman  collapsed, 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


INTERCEPTED    LETTERS. 

San  Francisco,  April  12, 1878. 
My  Di  \k  Madge: — There  wore  so  many  attrac- 
tions on  Monday  night  of  this  week  that  I  hesitated 

to  choose,  and  one  really  must  go  to  the  thea- 

1  first  night,  for  if  the  people  turn  out  at  all, 

jrs,  it  is  then.  !  determined  to  go  with  the 
.••rdinglv  found  myself  in  the  Grand 
Opera  1  louse.  What  a  jolly  theatre  it  is  when  there 
are  enough  people  in  it  to  keep  each  other  warm. 
There  was  not  exactly  a  crush  on  Monday  night,  but 
there  was  good   house,  and  the  people  were 

disposed  to  enjoy  themselves.  Evangeline  has  been 
so  long  coming  West,  and  Rice  &  Goodwin  have 
such  a  positive  genius  for  advertising,  that  its  aston- 
ishing dramatis  persona  were  ray  familiar,  and  we 
identified  them  with  the  greatest  ease  as  they  skipped 
on   with   the  half  timidity,  half  bravado,  with  which 

■iiers  sometimes  face  an  audience.     They  call 

igtlitu  an  American  opera  bouffc,  but  that  is 

rather  an   ambitious   title   for  it.      Extravaganza  is 

better,  for  it  is  a  mere  hodge-podge  of  music  and 

ie  run  wild  —  rampant.  The  first  act  went  off 
capitally.  The  music  is  lively— one  or  two  of  the 
choruses  being  really  quite  inspiriting — and  the  dia- 
logue doesn't  matter,  because  people  do  not  begin  to 
wonder,  at  that  stage,  what  it  is  all  about.  After 
that  it  became  tedious.  Evangeline,  under  better 
auspices,  would,  I  could  fancy,  be  a  very  sparkling 
little  operetta.  But  there  arc  only  two — possibly 
three — people  in  the  entire  troupe  worth  looking  at, 

.  ng  to,  for  five  consecutive  minutes.  As  one 
of  these— "  the  Lone  Fisherman" — does  not  alter  a 
syllable  throughout  the  entire  evening,  Sol  Smith 
Russell,  our  old  friend,  is  obliged  to  carry  the  whole 
performance  on  his  shoulders.  They  are  not  a  very 
broad  pair,  but  they  do  that  much  work.  They  call 
"  the  Lone  Fisherman  "  a  unique  creation,  and  it  is. 
But  a  more  striking  circumstance  to  me  is  that,  al- 
though it  is  ostensibly,  professedly,  and  really  a  mu- 
sical performance,  there  is  not  one  person  in  the  en- 
tire cast  with  one  spark  of  musical  ability.  There  is 
not  even  a  voice  of  ordinary  compass.  Mr.  Rice's 
humor  runs  in  a  strange  groove,  decidedly,  when  his 
best  character  has  nothing  to  say  and  his  vocalists 
have  nothing  to  sing  with.  Sol  Smith  Russell  can 
sing  a  song  after  a  fashion,  and  carry  it  off  very  well, 
too.  It  is  his  facial  expression  which  does  it,  or 
rather  his  facial  grimaces,  for  it  does  not  express 
anything  in  particular.  Sol  Smith  Russell — what  an 
awkward,  double- jointed  name  that  is  -can  not  be 
considered  obese,  and  combines  with  remarkable  at- 
tenuation some  skill  in  contortion.  Between  you 
and  me,  Madge,  I  believe  the  man  has  a  gutta-per- 
cha leg,  for  human  flesh  could  never  describe  the 
parabola  with  such  ease  and  frequency.  He  enters 
quite  into  the  spirit  of  burlesque,  and  is  especially 
ridiculous  in  a  toilet  which  consists  of  a  Roman  toga, 
not  more  than  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  a  baker's 
cap.  He  gives  just  one  little  flavor  of  his  former  en- 
tertainment, his  specialty  concert,  in  a  brief  but 
touching  recitation  of  that  inspiring  ode,  "  Twinkle, 
twinkle,  little  star."  The  best  music  of  the  score 
falls  to  "  Le  Blanc,"  his  song  in  the  first  act,  "  The 
Power  of  Gold,"  being  really  a  gem.  It  is  almost 
the  only  morceati  from  the  opera  that  I  have  heard 
Jack  try  to  whistle,  but  as  it  is  a  little  intricate,  I  can 
not  say  that  he  has  made  a  success  of  it.  Geo. 
Knight,  the  Dutch  comedian,  continues  to  be  a 
Dutch  comedian.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  pro- 
fessional etiquette  which  decrees  that  a  man  who  has 
once  faced  the  footlights  with  that  horrible  jargon 
may  never  return  to  his  mother  tongue.  At  all 
events,  he  is  good  of  his  kind,  and  his  make-up  as 
General  Butler  is  simply  inimitable.  Of  course,  the 
entire  audience  knew  that  the  spoons  had  to  be  in- 
troduced, but  that  little  piece  of  business  was  hurried 
over  as  soon  as  possible,  much  to  the  relief  of  all 
concerned.  When  these  two  gentlemen  and  "the 
Lone  Fisherman"  are  disposed  of,  there  is  no  talent 
left  to  mention.  There  is  a  pretty  little  girl  there— a 
Miss  Lizzie  Webster— who  pleases  because  she  is 
little,  and  pretty,  well  dressed  and  well  padded,  and 
does  her  best.  She  is  a  very  natty  looking  little 
woman  in  a  sailor's  costume,  and  she  wears  the  very 
shortest  pair  of  symbols  of  marital  authority  that  ever 
l  saw.  and  a  pair  of  bluestockings  in  the  first  act 
that  captured  Jack.  She  is  not  vivacious,  but  she  is 
rather  sprightly  in  her  way.  and  she  does— well,  fair- 
ly. "Evangeline"  does  not.  She  is  about  the 
weakest  specimen  of  a  heroine  that  you  can  imagine. 
She  is  not  pretty,  has  a  feeble,   useless,  scattering 

--.J  not  a  spark  of  genuine  animation.    But  I 
-   -v  selected  to  replace  the  pretty 


when  she  was  a  chorus  girl  with  the  Oates  troupe. 
Venie  Clancy  is  reported  to  have  left  the  troupe  in 
consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  Miss  Lizzie 
McCall,  whom  the  Eastern  papers  represent  as  a  per- 
fect little  spitfire.  She  looks  mild  enough,  but  is  of 
no  particular  use  in  the  Evangeline  combination,  so 
far  as  I  could  see  or  hear,  except  to  give  us  a  glimpse  of 
a  pretty  pair  of  stockings  and  a  queer  little  one-sided 
mouth.  The  stockings  belonged  to  a  toilet  of  gar- 
net and  pink,  and  in  the  trunk  finale— a  funny  con- 
ceit, by  the  way — when  the  calcium  light  fell  upon 
them  I  observed  that  every  opera  glass  in  the  house 
was  pointed  directly  at  the  trunk  occupied  by  those 
stockings.  The  soft  pink,  with  a  meandering  vine  of 
embroidery  in  warm  garnet,  looked  very  well  in  the 
limelight.  I  think  Miss  McCall  sang  a  song.  I 
heard  nothing,  although  she  seemed  to  have  the 
stage  to  herself  for  a  while,  but  I  and  every  one 
whom  I  have  encountered  carried  away  no  recollec- 
tion of  her  but  those  stockings  and  that  diagonal 
little  mouth.  Jack  calls  the  entire  troupe — always 
excepting  Russell  and  Knight — the  Great  Inaudible 
Combination.  The  Great  Inaudible  himself  is  a  per- 
son whom  the  play  bills  call  Harry  Joseph.  He  is 
the  most  unmitigated  stick  that  ever  trod  the  stage. 
If  he  were  only  mildly  stupid,  he  need  not  be  no- 
ticed ;  but  he  is  an  aggressive  trial  to  the  patience 
throughout  the  long  evening.  There  is  some  spark- 
ling music  in  Evangeline,  although  some  of  it  is 
omitted — for  reasons  now  pretty  well  known  to  this 
community — in  the  present  combination.  The 
choruses  are  lively  and  catchy,  and  much  better  sung 
than  the  solos.  But  the  "  Lone  Fisherman  "  is  the 
feature.  He  actually  smells  of  the  brine,  his  make- 
up is  so  perfect.  He  must  have  procured  his  rig 
from  a  life-saving  station,  and  he  has  contrived  to 
give  a  dense  blackness  to  his  eyes  and  a  heavy  and 
immovable  gloom  to  his  countenance,  which  help  to 
make  his  antics  irresistibly  absurd.  He  is  omnipres- 
ent. Every  scene  discloses  him.  He  is  in  the  play 
but  not  of  it,  and  with  the  people  but  not  of  them, 
until  the  last  moment.  He  has  a  various  fancy,  and 
with  his  camp-stool,  his  pipe,  his  cards,  fishing-rod 
and  fan— his  inseparable  luggage — he  accomplishes 
many  grotesque  effects.  Take  it  for  all  in  all,  I 
laughed  through  one  half  of  Evangeline,  yawned 
through  the  other  half,  and  went  away  disappointed 
and  entirely  broken  down  by  the  diabolical  punning 
which  the  incapables  perpetrated  ad  nauseam.  My 
\isit  to  the  California  this  week  was  rather  to  see 
Eleanor  Carey  than  Our  Boys.  I  had  a  curiosity  to 
know  what  a  year  of  travel  and  observation  had  done 
for  her.  I  find  her  much  improved,  although  retain- 
ing some  of  the  little  affectations  and  mannerisms 
which  always  attached  to  her,  but  which  seem  in  her 
rather  like  harmless  girlish  vanity  than  the  deep  un- 
der-strata  of  natural  falseness  which  tinges  so  many 
actresses'  affectations.  They  will  wear  away.  She 
looked  very  pretty  as  "Mary  Melrose,"  with  her 
round,  white  arms,  her  fresh  young  face,  and  the 
natural  seam  in  her  undyed  hair.  She  wore  one  very 
pretty  toilette,  but  she  is  not  yet  a  dresser.  They 
never  are  when  they  first  encounter  the  California. 
But  when  they  leave  it!  Think  on  May  Howard  and 
Eliie  Wilton — when  they  came,  and  when,  like  but- 
terflies, they  floated  gorgeously  away.  I  wouldn't 
mind  the  dresses,  but  Miss  Carey  is  not  lien  ehausse. 
Think  of  it,  when  they  make  such  beautiful  shoes 
and  stockings  as  they  do  now-a-days !  I  suppose  she 
is  hardly  to  be  judged  by  her  "  Mary  Melrose,''  but 
she  plays  it  pleasantly.  I  can  not  vouch  for  her 
versatility,  but  she  will  make  a  better  actress  some 
day  than  her  predecessor,  because  she  has  something 
to  build  on.  I  should  like  to  see  her  improve  her  op- 
portunity. Wnat  an  easy  time  John  Owens  has,  go- 
ing about  the  country  starring  in  such  comparatively 
unimportant  parts!  Any  comedian  of  a  stock  com- 
pany has  played  them  all,  and  played  them  pretty 
well.  Naturally,  John  Owens  plays  them  better,  al- 
though I  do  not  think  his  "  Perkyn  Middlewick  "  any 
better  than  Patemans.  It  is  a  little  different,  of 
course.  Its  humor  is  a  little  broader,  and  richer,  and 
riper,  and  it  is  a  little  more  exaggerated  in  details. 
Owens'  parts  are  so  small  that  he  is  very  apt  to  over- 
elaborate  them.  But  I  think  Pateman  had  a  very 
correct  conception  of  that  phase  of  character,  being, 
as  it  were,  to  the  manner  born.  What  a  little  gem  of 
a  play  Our  Boys  is,  notwithstanding  its  mild  incident 
and  its  limited  scene  of  action!  How  bright  and 
terse  its  dialogue,  how  sharply  its  lines  of  character 
are  drawn!  I  think  "Talbot  Champneys"  is  about 
the  best  thing  Barton  Hill  does  in  the  comedy  line, 
and  Harry  Edwards'  "  Sir  Geoffrey "  is  very  neat. 
There  Is  nothing  very  distinctive  about  any  of  the 
other  people  at  any  time,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
would  create  any  furore  in  Our  Boys.  I  observed  a 
new  "supe"  the  other  night.  The  incident  is 
trifling,  but  anything  new  in  the  California  Theatre 
nowadays  is  very  gratifying";  so  I  thought  I  would 
let  you  know  about  it.  They  are  playing  A  Hun- 
dred Years  Old  at  the  Baldwin  to  small  and  non-ap-. 
preciative  houses.  You  can  scarcely  wonder  at  it.  If 
a  woman  ceases  to  be  interesting  at  the  meridian,  it 
is  just  a  little  hard  to  make  a  hero  of  a  man  after  he 
is  sixty  years  old.  For  my  part,  I  like  them  a  little 
younger,  even,  than  that.  I  can't  make  out,  for  the 
life  of  me,  why  they  put  this  old  centenarian  in  a 
play.  The  main  idea  seems  to  be  that  by  keeping 
bis  temper. he  keeps  his  life — or,  in  other  words, 
averts  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  by  strong  and  strenuous 
self  control.  Now,  Madge,  did  any  one  ever  kno^y 
an  old  man  to  keep  his  temper0    I  hare  seen  young 


men  lose  it — sometimes.  And  then — as  if  to  aggra- 
vate improbnbility,  a  villain  is  introduced,  whose 
special  business  it  is  to  aggravate  "  Old  Hundred." 
This  same  villain  seduces  a  young  married  woman, 
and  then  makes  love  to  her  sister,  who  .knows  all 
about  it,  and  threatens  to  make  her  marry  him,  domi 
neers  over  the  whole  family,  and  carries  things  in  a 
high-handed  manner  generally.  "Old  Hundred 
gets  into  a  financial  scrape,  and  is  about  to  pull  off 
his  coat  and  go  to  work  again,  when  he  is  rescued  by 
the  payment  of  a  debt  seventy-seven  years  old,  upon 
which  compound  interest  has  accumulated.  In  the 
meantime  the  young  married  woman  has  made  a 
trip  to  the  country,  leaving  behind  her  a  devoted  hus- 
band, who  sees  nothing  peculiar  in  it  and  asks  no 
questions.  While  there  she  writes  to  her  sister,  ' '  Ca- 
mille,"  that  she  is  going  to  die.  and  wants  her  sister 
to  come  and  see  her  do  it.  "  Camille"  flies  off  with- 
out any  luggage  or  explanation,  and,  returns  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  days  with  her  lips — contrary  to  all  wo- 
manly precedent— sealed.  This  makes  it  awkward 
for  everybody.  Everybody  wants  to  know  something 
and  no  one  can  get  at  anythiug.  "  Camille  "  has  a 
fit  of  hysteria  in  the  arms  of  every  gentleman  in  the 
cast  except  the  villain.  I  don't  know  how  it  all  ends, 
except  that  "Old  Hundred,"  after  many  attacks  of 
joy  and  grief  is  left  still  alive.  You  will  think  this 
very  vague  description,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  more 
lucid  than  the  play.  Mr.  Mackay  plays  the  centena- 
rian perfectly,  but,  it  is  an  uninteresting  dramatic 
character.  The  whole  play  would  make  a  charming 
story  to  read,  but  it  is  too  slow  for  the  stage.  I  was 
much  astonished  at  the  really  superior  manner  in 
which  Miss  Sylvester  played  "  Camille."  It  is  a  very 
trying  part,  being  both  strongly  emotional,  and 
strongly  monotonous.  I  thought  her  a  very  mild 
specimen  of  mediocrity  in  the  Celebrated  Case,  but 
the  girl  seems  to  have  a  great  deal  of  "  true  inward- 
ness "  about  her  somewhere  or  other,  and  is  as  versa- 
tileas  the  Proteans.  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  if  they 
cast  her  for  "  Lady  Macbeth,"  she  would  make  some- 
thing of  it,  notwithstanding  her  lisp,  and  her  singular 
voice,  and  the  funny  little  way  she  screws  up  her  face. 
Her  disadvantages  are  purely  physical,  for  she  has  an 
excellent  conception  of  whatever  she  undertakes. 
But,  what  is  the  use?  Physical  advantages  are  pow- 
ers nowadays,  and  as  much  depends  upon  how  an 
actress  looks  as  upon  how  she  acts.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  urge  the  superiority  of  mind,  but  the  eye  is 
caught  first,  and  the  soul  of  a  Siddons  would  srene  to 
no  purpose  in  a  hunchback  casket.  I  did  not  like 
Miss  Nina  Varian  as  the  erring  "Juliette."  She  de- 
scended to  rant  and  failed  to  be  tragic,  but  she  is  as 
pretty  as  a  blossom  to  look  at.  A  Hundred  Years 
Old  does  not  bring  the  company  out  in  very  strong 
light  There  is  a  local  actor  in  the  company,  called 
Brown — an  odd  name — who  engrosses  my  interest 
whenever  he  is  put  prominently  forward.  I  know- 
that  in  the  innermost  depths  of  his  consciousness  he 
has  some  good  ideas  of  character  parts,  but  he  is 
afflicted  with  a  nervousness  that  is  painful.  By 
some  strange  connection  of  ideas,  I  am  always  moved 
to  think  of  O'Leary's  corn-cobs  which  are  so  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  his  pedestrian  feats.  They 
must  find  something  in  the  property-room  to  give 
Brown  to  hold  in  his  hands.  He  was  the  seventy- 
seven  years'  debt  man  in  this  play,  and  I  thought  he 
would  have  St.  Vitus'  dance  before  he  finished  his  ex- 
planations. Rose  Wood  and  O'Neal  were  missed. 
It  seems  an  error  in  judgment  to  have  taken  off  the 
best  cards  in  the  company  in  the  same  week.  But 
there  was  no  place  for  them  in  One  Hundred  Years 
Old,  and  we  shall  meet  them  soon  in  Saratoga. 

Betsy  B. 


Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  "  Danites,"  Joa- 
quin Miller  set  about  writing  another  play.  He  soon 
completed  a  modern  society  drama,  intended  to  illus- 
trate fashionable  life  in  New  York  ;  but  it  was  not 
liked  by  the  managers  who  read  it,  and  there  is  no 
promise  that  it  will  soon  be  presented  to  the  public. 
Miller  next  went  back  to  Western  life  for  material  for 
a  third  play,  and  this  effort  is  regarded  as  successful. 
He  has  jusi  finished  this  work,  but  has  not  yet  given 
it  a  title.  However,  he  has  found  a  purchaser  in  Mr. 
J.  C.  Williamson,  the  afctor,  who  has  traveled  so 
thoroughly  with  Struck.  Oil  that  he  needs  a  new  piece 
for  next  season.  The  scenes  are  in  California,  and 
the  hero  is  a  gold-seeker — a  forty-niner — who  has 
thrilling  adventures  of  various  kinds.  This  character 
is  intended  for  Mr.  Williamson,  and  for  his  wife 
(Maggie  Moore)  there  is  the  role  of  a  hoydenish  girl, 
very  rough  of  exterior,  but  a  heroine  in  courage  and 
innate  goodness.  The  play  will  be  put  on  the  stage 
early  next  fall,  probably  in  New  York,  and  possibly 
at  the  Park  Theatre  ;  but  no  definite  arrangements 
have  been  made.  It  is  said  to  be  a-€trong  melo- 
drama. 


To-day  the  "Millionaire  Exhibition,  the  World's 
Great  4-Paw  Show,"  spreads  its  expanse  of  canvas  at 
the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Mission  Streets,  and 
throws  open  the  entrances  to  the  most  extensive  and 
aried  consolidated  circus  exhibition  that  has  ever 
challenged  criticism  or  bid  for  the  attention  of  a 
pleasure-loving  people.  The  famous  circus  has  with 
it  not  only  all  of  the  extraordinary  circus  and 
menagerie  attractions,  but  a  Mardi  Gras  festival 
complete,  six  hundred  cushioned  opera  seats,  and 
four  acres  of  exhibition  tents.  Look  out,  as  the  ad- 
vertisement says,  for  the  brilliant  ovation,  the  pano- 
■  ■  \-.tAo-: :  theblriA-  of  gcM, 


Denraan  Thompson's  Triumph. 
When  that  thoroughly  original  actor,  Dcnman 
Thompson,  in  his  personation  of  blufl  old  "Uncled 
Joshua  Whitcomb,"  threatens  to  knock  his  city  op- 
ponent "from  Kalamazoo  to  Kingdom  Come,"  and 
annouces  to  the  trembling  little  "Tot"  his  determi- 
nation to  "  regulate  every  darned  thing  in  the  city  be- 
fore he  leaves  it,"  he  unwittingly  furnishes  a  text 
which  has  a  literal  application  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  for  this  sixth  week  captured  the  atten- 
tion and  the  dramatic  dollars  of  this  communitv.  1  Ie 
has,  to  use  his  own  homely  but  forcible  expression, 
"  knocked  "  the  patronage  of  the  entire  line  of  aristo- 
cratic theatres  in  a  direction  equally  disastrous  to  that 
of  "Kingdom  Come."  He  has  regulated  "every  ! 
darned  thing"  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Emerson's 
Opera  House  or  his  success,  and  the  loss  of  the  "cud"  \ 
— winch  he  and  his  manager  are  now  complacently 
chewing — has  nearly  "  killed  the  other  (dramatic)  cat- 
tle." Not  only  has  his  "  UncleJosh"accomplishcd  all 
this,  but  he  has  had  a  sequence  of  audiences  that  have 
never  been  paralleled  in  this  city.  People  have  sat  in 
the  seats  at  Emerson's  during  the  last  few  weeks  who 
have  not  been  to  the  theatre  for  years.  There  are 
regular  attendants — men  and  women  who  go  every 
night.  One  Front  Street  merchant  has  already  passed 
over  $100  through  the  box  office  window  for  the  de- 
lectation of  his  family  and  his  employees,  and  there 
are  dozens  of  other?  who  are  equally  enthusiastic  in 
seeing  that  their  friends  attend.  And  when  one 
comes  to  analyze  the  play  and  the  class  of  people  who 
commune  with  "  Uncle  Josh,"  there  is  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  locating  the  touch-stone  of  his  wonderfully 
attractive  power.  He  presents  a  home  picture — 
something  that  appeals  directly  to  the  memory  of 
every  one  born  in  old  New  England  with  its  "  cloud- 
capped  granite  hills,"  and  there  are  thousands  of 
them  here;  even  representatives  of  the  family  if  you 
please.  There  is  a  Whitcomb  in  this  city  direct  from 
"Swansey,"  but  years  ago,  He  and  "  Unclejosh" 
compared  notes,  and  swapped  recollections  under  the 
stairs  in  the  box  office  the  other  day.  A  scion  of  the 
Holbrook  family  is  identified  with  one  of  our  promi- 
nent hardware* rms,  and  so  we  might  go  on  and  trace 
out  connections  that  would  be  absolutely  surprising 
for  this  far  away  place.  Yet  the  exiles  are  here, 
many  of  them  experiencing  the  sober  down-hill  of  life, 
which,  while  it  has  dispelled  for  them  many  illusions, 
has  strengthened  within  them  an  attachment  for  their 
ch  ildhood's  humble  home.  Long  tossed  on  the 
stormy  waves  of  doubtful  conflicts  and  arduous  en- 
deavor, they  begin  to  feel,  when  the  remembrance  of 
early  davs  is  brought  up  to  them,  the  weary  voyager's 
longing  for  the  land  he  has  left,  the  traveler's  yearn- 
ing for  that  dear  old  spot  where  he  was  soothed  to 
sleep  on  a  mother's  breast,  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  the  staid,  the  dignified,  and  the  middle- 
aged  fill  the  little  dress  circle  night  after  night, 
and  bring  their  friends  to  applaud  the  awkward 
movement,  and  laugh  over  the  quaint  speech,  of  the 
vigorous  old  Vermont  farmer.  For  it  is  the  farmer 
and  not  the  actor  that  you  see;  "Joshua  Whit- 
comb" sure,  and  not  a  trace  of  Denman  Thompson. 
We  understand  that  a  new  piece  is  to  be  put  on  a 
week  from  next  Monday,  in  which  Thompson  will  ap- 
pear in  a  character  new  to  us  all.  This  will  be  an 
anticipated  treat  to  those  who  have  so  closely  studied 
and  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  "  Unclejosh,"  and  it  will 
also  serve  to  remind  the  dilatory  that  this  is  their  last 
week  in  which  to  see  the  best  bit  of  character  acting 
we  have  had  for  many  a  day.  As  for  the  pecuniary 
success  of  the  Denman  Thompson  Combination  it  is 
a  matter  of  marvel  among  managers,  and  the  balance 
in  the  red  at  the  Bank  of  California  is  getting 
larger  every  day.  "  Uncle  Josh,"  we  are  glad  of  it. 
We  commend  you  and  your  peculiar  genius  to  every 
lover  of  the  original  and  quaint  in  nature,  and  we 
know  you  will  successfully  stand  up  under  this  recom- 
mendation" if  it  takes  every  darned  cow  in  the  barn, 
by  thunder." 


The  interest  in  the  musical  festival  grows  apace, 
and  indications  now  point  to  a  gratifying  success. 
The  choral  societies  throughout  the  State  have  been 
busy  with  their  rehearsals;  their  anticipation  of  a  trip 
to  the  city  can  not  be  contained  much  longer  ;  the 
musical  people  here  are  anxious  for  the  swing  of  the 
conductor's  baton  ;  the  Eastern  song-birds  are  mak- 
ing preparations  to  wing  theirway  hither;  the  scheme 
resolves  itself  down  to  a  perfect  working,  and  the 
last  of  May  will  assuredly  give  us  a  delightful  week 
of  melody.     With  impatience  its  coming  is  awaited. 


So  Charley  Thorne,  tired  of  traveling  through  the 
provincial  towns,  suddenly  jumps  the  track  and  re- 
turns to  New  York,  thence  to  Washington.  The 
pathetic  and  emotional  "My  God  "of  Shook  and 
Palmer  was  of  no  avail.  — 


Just  as  we  go  to  press  the  announcement  comes  of 
the  ending  of  one  of  life's  dramas  in  the  death  of  the 
immortal  Boss  Tweed.  He  was  a  bad  actor,  but,  at 
one  time,  a  very  successful  manager. 


Barton  Flill  has  thrown  his  moustache  into  the 
breach,  but  even  that  elegant  article  cannot  save  the 
failing  fortunes  of  the  California.  The  handwriting 
is  on  the  wall — of  the  auditorium. 


The  band  of  hoodlums  recently  forwarded  East  are 
said  to  be  doing  well  in  Chicago.  They  arc  billed 
as  "  the  principal  members  of  the  California  Theatre 
Compnm-  '■ 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


f^RAND  OPERA  HOUSE, 

^~-7                    Mission  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
M.  A.  Kennedy Acting  Manager. 


Saturday  Evening,  April  13, 

RICE'S  EXTRAVAGANZA  COMBINATION 

EVANGELINE! 

With  .1  powerful  cast  of  characters,  including  Sol  Smith 
Russell,  Geo.  S.  Knight,  and  forty  others. 

Introducing  the  great 

Heifer  Dance,  the  Lone  Fisherman,  the  Lively 
Whales,  and  Balloon  Trip  to  Arizona. 


Secure  your  seats,  and  don't  forget  the 

MATINEE    ON    SATURDAY    AT  2   P.   M. 


Popular  Prices. — Admission,  $1.     No  extra  charge  for 
eserved  seats. 


UUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke Lessee  and  Manager. 

Frank  Lawlor Acting  Manager. 

GREAT j-HIT  —  DECIDED    SUCCESS! 


Saturday,  April  13, 

SECOND   VOLUME,    ALL    NEW, 
SECOND   VOLUME,    ALL    NEW, 

OF 

HUMPTY-DUMPTY! 
HUMPTY-DUMPTY! 


MATINEE     TO-DAY  — A     COMPLETE     CHANGE. 
ADMISSION  AS  USUAL. 


Remember  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Matinees. 


-DALDWIN'S  THEATRE. 
Thomas  Maguire Manager. 


CONTINUED     SUCCESS 

OF    THE.  .  .  . 

UNION     SQUARE     THEATRE     CO. 


THIS  (SATURDAY)  AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING 

100     YEARS     OLD. 


Sunday  Evening,  April  14,  special  and  last  performance  of 

100     YEARS     OLD. 


Monday,  April  15th,  and  every  evening  during  the  wee k, 

SARATOGA, 

A   great  society  comedy,  in  five  acts,  by  Bronson  Howard, 

cast  to  the  full  strength  of  the  Union  Square 

Theatre  Co.,  tor  one  week  only. 

$3T  Saturday,  April  20,  only  Saratoga  Matinee. 


HTHE  SCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 

MISS  ALICE  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil  of    the   Conservatory  of   Leipsic),   Teacher   of   the 

Pianoforte. 

MR.  LOUIS,  SCHMIDT, 

Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Thorough 

Bass. 

MR,  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr. 

(Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violin. 

MR.  ERNST  SCHMIDT, 
(Pupil   of   the   Conservatory  of    Leipsic),   Teacher   of  the 

Violoncello. 


Lessons  may  be  given  either  at  private  residences,  or  at 
707  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

N.  B. — Lessons  in  ensemble  Music  a  specialty. 


,S.  P.  R.  R. 

(NORTHERN    DIVISION.) 


EXCURSION    SEASON,    1878. 


REDUCTION  IN  RATES. 


Special  Notice  to  Military  Companies,  Sunday 
Schools,  Societies,  Private  Parties,  etc. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  now  prepared 
to  make  engagements  for  the  transportation  of  Excursion 
Parties  to  the  various  well  known  Picnic  Grounds  on  the 
Hnc  of  the  Road. 

For  rates,  terms,  and  other  information,  apply  at  Room 
33,  Railroad  Euilding,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


May    Festival ! 

AT 

MECHANICS'    PAVILION 

FOR  THE   BENEFIT   OF   A 

FREE   PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

.  .  .  .OR 

ORGAN     FUND, 

As  may  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  Ticket 
Purchasers. 


AFTERNOONS  OF  MAY  28,  29.  &  30. 


Preliminary  Announcement. 


NOTICE   TO    SINGERS. 

Rehearsals  will  be  held  as  follows,  Chorus  Books  being 
furnished  by  the  Manager : 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society— John  P.  Morgan,  Director — 
Metropolitan  Temple,  every  Friday  evening. 

George  A.  Gee,  Director — Checkering  Rooms,  31  Post  Street, 
Friday  evenings. 

G.  W.  Jackson,   Director— Jackson  Glee  Club  — M.    E. 

Church,  Howard  Street,   between    Second  and  Third, 
Monday  evenings. 

Martin  Schultz,  Director— Apollo  Glee  Society — No.  23 
Fifth  Street,  under  Metropolitan  Temple,  Monday 
evenings. 

W.  J.  MacDougall,  Director  —  Orpheus  Choral  Society, 
Oakland— St.  Paul's  Church,  every  Tuesday  evening. 

John  P.  Morgan,  Director — Harmonic  Society,  Oakland- 
First  Congregational  Church  Chapel,  every  Tuesday 
evening. 

Prof.  Sleuter,  Director,  every  Monday  evening,  Alameda. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

SAM'L  D.  MAYER,        J.  H.DOHRMANN, 
A.  M.  BENHAM,  S.  W.  BUGBEE, 

WENDELL  EASTON. 

SUMNER    VV.    BUGBEE,    MANAGER. 


THE     GREAT 

FOREPAUGH 

SHOW! 


FOR  NINE  DAYS  ONLY ! 


LOCATION,    MISSION    ST.,    COR.    7TH. 


Two  Performa7ices  Daily,  at  i  and  /  P.  M. 


ADMISSION,  -    -  ONE    DOLLAR. 

Children  under  nine  years,  half  price. 


COMMENCING  ON  APRIL  13TH,  1878, 

The  mosr  stupendous 

WILD     BEAST    SHOW 

ON  EARTH. 

Forty    Tons    of    Elephant    Flesh  !  ! 

The  only  living 

HIPPOPOTAMUS  I 

The  only 

Six  Trained  Elephants  ! 

And  a  wilderness  of  Wild  Animals,  and  the 

BABY   ELEPHANT,   "CHICAGO," 

And  the  most 

GIGANTIC    CIRCUS 

Ever  brought  to  this  city. 

pARLOR  CHAIRS  IN  THE   GRAND 

Pavilion.  Fifty  Famous  Performers,  male,  female, 
and  juvenile,  and  Trained  Lions,  Tigers,  Monkeys,  Po- 
nies, Horses,  etc.  A  MAMMOTH  MUSEUM.  All  un- 
der Eight  Centre-pole  Tents. 

GRAND  DRESS  PARADE  on  Saturday  morning,  at 
0  o'clock.  A  mile  of  gold-incrusted  Tableau  Cars,  Herd  of 
Elephants,  two  great  Bands,  Battalions  of  Men  and  Horses. 
Admitted  by  all  who  have  seen  it  to  be  the  most  gigantic 
and  tremendous  show  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Opens  at  i 
and  7,  begins  one  hour  later.  See  papers,  programmes,  etc., 
for  details. 

SST  Promenade  Concert  one  hour  before  the  arenic  dis- 
plays begin.  Courteous  ushers  provide  seats  for  ladies  and 
children.  ADAM  FOREPAUGH,  Proprieter. 


Emerson  s  Opera  House. 


SIXTH   WEEK   and   CONTINUED    SUCCESS 


DENMAN    THOMPSON 


Joshua  Hfhitcomb 


LADIES'    GRAND    MATINEE 

THIS  (SATURDAY)  AFTERNOON. 


Special  Performance  Sunday  Evg. 


JOSHUA    WHITCOMB 


WILL   BE   REPEATED 


Each  Eve?iing  during  the  Coming  Week,  and 
at  the  Saturday  Matinee. 


SECURE     YOUR     SEATS 


OPINIONS    OF   THE    EASTERN    PRESS. 


From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  3,  iSjS. 
"Mr.  Denman  Thompson  opened  at  the  new  Chicago 
Theatre  last  night.  The  house  was  full,  gallery  and  all. 
Mr.  Thompson  kept  the  house  in  roars  of  laughter  over  his 
exquisite  picture,  which  is  a  more  realistic  delineation  than 
that  of  John  E.  Owens  in  'Solon  Shingle.'" 

From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb,  7,  i8f8. 

"  Mr.  Denman  Thompson  has  succeeded  in  nearly  filling 

the  new  Chicago  Theatre  every  night — something  which  has 

not  been  done  by  any  star  or  combination  of  stars  for  two 

seasons  past." 

From  the  New  York  Herald,  A  ug.  5,  iSyy. 
"Few  better   plays  have  been  performed  before  a  New 
York  audience,  and  none  have  elicited  more  laughter   and 
tears,  intermingled  with  the  heartiest  applause." 

From  the  Boston  Transcript,  Aug.  28th. 
"Denman  Thompson  as  'Joshua  Whitcomb'  holds  the 
mirror  up  to  Yankee  farm-life  with  a  success  and  truthful- 
ness seldom  excelled  in  any  American  stage  production.  It 
is  a  fine  protraiture — delicate,  modest,  and  true,  and  full  of 
fine  and  tender  feeling." 

From  the  New  Haven  Union,  Nov.  2d. 
"Denman  Thompson  as   'Joshua  Whitcomb'  is   simply 
head  and  shoulders  over  all  who  have  essayed  similar  roles 
here. " 

From  the  Boston  Evening  Gazette,  Sept.  1st, 
"Mr.    Denman    Thompson's    impersonation    of    'Uncle 
Josh '   is  remarkable.     The   artist's   individuality  is   never 
seen  for  a  moment ;  nothing  is  overdone,  nor  is  there  a  fall- 
ing short  in  any  desirable  essential." 

From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Telegram,  June  jist. 

"  '  Uncle  Josh '  is  represented  by  Mr.  Denman  Thompson 

with  great  truthfulness  and  humor ;  it  is  a  faithful  picture." 

From  the' Indianapolis  Journal,  Jan.  jo,  l8j8. 
"  As  a  type  of  a  real  Down-easter,  Denman  Thompson  far 
surpasses   anything    the   stage    has    heretofore    given    us. 
More  natural  than  Clark,  more  refined  than  Owens." 

From  the  Boston  Herald,  Aug.  28,  1877. 
"Denman  Thompson,   the   author  of  the  play,  'Joshua 
Whitcomb,'  is  original ;  his  personation  is  quiet  and  natural, 
and  his  simulation  of  opposite  emotions  is  remarkable." 

From  the  ff.   Y.  Sun,  Aug.  1st. 
"Denman    Thompson's   mirth -provoking  play,    'Joshua 
Whitcomb,'  is  sharp,  sketchy,  and  full  of  incidents.     The 
acting  throughout  is  rapid,  affecting,  and  strong." 

From  the  N.    Y.  Illustrated  Times,  Aug.  18,  iSyj. 
"A  charming  picture  of  New   England  home   life   and 
humor  is  that  which  Mr.  Denman  Thompson  presents  every 
night  at  Wood's  Theatre,  opposite  the  New  York  hotel." 

From  the  N.  Y.  Herald,  Aug.  it,  iSyj. 
"  After  a  successful  season,  the  Denman  Combination  re- 
tire from  Wood's  Theatre.     These  actors  have  fairly  won 
their  laurels,  and  deserve  to  be  welcomed  everywhere." 

-  From  the  N.  Y.  Dramatic  Nexus,  Aug.  n,  1877. 

"  It  is  necessary,  indeed,  to  sec  Mr.  Thompson  more  than 
once  to  realize  how  perfect  a  characterization  his  'Joshua 
Whitcomb'  is," 

From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Oct.  9,  1877, 
"  One  of  the  very  best  theatrical  novelties  that  has  visiied 
Cincinnati  in  a  year.  We  can  say  this  in  all  truth  and  con- 
science. Denman  Thompson,  has  made  a  decided  hit. 
Twice  was  he  called  before  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the 
acts. " 


China — A  History  of  the  Laws,  Manners,  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  People.  Edited  by  Wm.  G.  Gregor. 
a  vols.,  illustrated,  8vo $10  00 

Primer  of  Pianoforte  Playing.     By  Franklin  Taylor. 

Science  Primer  Series.     1 8mo 50 

Star-gazing— Past  and  Present.  A  Course  of  Royal 
Institution  Lectures.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer. 
Illustrated,  8vo 7  50 

Ernest  Quest,  or  the  Search  for  Truth.     A  religious 

story.     By  Sallie  R.  Ford.      i:mo 1  50 

Harper's  Half  Hour  Series.  New  volumes  just  is- 
sued :  David's  Little  Lad,  by  L.  T.  Meade. 
Romance  Period,  by  E.  Lawrence.     Each 25 

The  Bible  for  Learners.  From  the  Dutch  of  Dr.  H. 
Oort  and  others.  Vol.  I — Introduction  ;  Genera- 
tions before  Moses  ;  From  Moses  to  David.  With 
a  map,  izmo 2  00 

Popular  Astronomy.      By  S.  Newcomb.      8vo 4  00 


721  Market  St.  S.K 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Guard, 
will  preach  at  n  a.  m.  and  7%  p.  m.  Sunday-school  at  2 
p.  m.     Praise  service  at  &%  p.  m. 

Metropolitan  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The   pastor,  Rev.  I.  S.   Kalloch,   D.D.,  will  preach  every 

Sunday  at  11  a.  m.  and  7  p.  M.     Sunday-school  at  12.20. 
Evening  praise  service  at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 


ATOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THA  T 

*■*  I,  M,  R.  DANNENBAUM,  wife  of  Moses  Dan- 
nenbaum,  resident  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California,  intend  to  apply  to  the  County  Court  of 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  on  Monday,  the  13th 
day  of  May,  a.  d.  1878,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  of 
that  day,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  I  can  be  heard,  for  an  or- 
der and  decree  of  said  Court,  authorizing  me  to  carry  on 
business  as  sole  trader,  and  generally  to  avail  myself  of  the 
provisions  of  Title  XII.  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Procedure  of 
said  State.  The  business  I  intend  to  carry  on  and  conduct 
as  a  sole  trader  is  that  of  buying  and  selling  millinery  goods, 
fancy  goods,  dry  goods,  and  such  other  merchandise  to  such 
business  usually  belonging. 

M.  R.  DANNENBAUM, 

Dated  April  10,  1878.  Wife  of  Moses  Danncnbaum. 

Joseph  Naphtaly,  Attorney  for  Petitioner. 


CHAS.   N.   FOX. 


M.  D.  KELLOCC. 


FOX  &  KELLOGG, 

A  TTORNEYS  AND    COUNSELORS 

■**-      AT  LAW,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Office,  No.  530  California  Street,  Rooms  i,  2,  and  3. 


ROLLIN   P.   SAXE, 

TM PORTER,  BREEDER  AND,  DEAL- 

■*■      ER  IN 

THOROUGH-BRED    LIVE    STOCK, 

Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Angora  Goats,  and  Kentucky  Saddle 

Horses, 

Russ  Hocse,  San  Francisco. 


GRAND 

SPRING 

OPENING 

OF 

Millinery  |  Fancy  Goods 

And  all  other  goods  suitable  for  man,  woman  orchild,  at 

PALMER    BROTHERS, 

726,  72S,  730,  732,  and  734  Market  St. 


H.  P.  GREGORY    &    CO. 

2  and  4  California  St., 
Sole   Agents   for  the  celebrated 

SPIDER     HOSE, 

A  brand  of  Rubber  Hose  made  expressly 
for  use  on  the   Pacific  Coast.     Costs  no 
more  and  guaranteed  to  outlast  any  other  make. 


JOHN    M1DDLETON    &    SONS, 


AUCTIONEERS. 


NEW   SAUCELITO    LAND    AND    FERRY 
CO.'S    PROPERTY   AT    AUCTION. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  i6,  AT  12  O'CLOCK 

By  JOHN  MIDDDETON  &  SON,  Auctioneers,  at  their 

sales  rooms.  No.  310  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  assisted  by  MAURICE  DORE  &  CO. 


The   President   and   Directors   of  the  Saucelito   Land- and 
Ferry  Company  have  decided  on  offering  for  sale 

150   RESIDENCE  AND   BUILDING   LOTS 
AT    SAUCELITO, 

On  the  following  terms :  One-half  cash,  and  the  balance  in 
stock  of  the  Company  at  $80  per  share  ;  or  one-third  cash, 
balance  in  one  and  two  years;  deferred  payments  to  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  SEVEN  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  be 
secured  by  mortgage  on  the  property. 

The  fare  to  Saucelito  is  now  15  cents,  and  commutation 
tickets  only  $3  per  month,  being  the  same  price  as  to  Oak- 
land.    Time,  only  25  minutes  from  the  city. 

Catalogues  now  ready.  For  particulars,  apply  to  the 
auctioneers,  JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON*  No.  310 
Montgomery  St.,  or  MAURICE  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410 
Pine  St. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


MAURICE     DORE     &.     CO, 


AUCTIONEER 


Monday,  April  22,  1 878 

At  12  o'clock  M.j  at  Salesrooms, 

NO.     410     PINE      STREET, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny  Sts., 

SAN'    FRANCISCO,    CAL., 

AUCTION   SALE 


TOWN   OF  NEWARK 


OX   A    LIBERAL   CREDIT. 


TERMS — One-fourth  cash.  Balance  in  one,  two,  and 
three  years ;  deferred  payments  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  EIGHT  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually. 

Size  of  Town   Lots,   50  x  125  and  jo  x  /jo. 
Farm  Tracts,  from  j  to  jo  acres  each. 


J^HE  PACIFIC  LAND  INVESTMENT 

Company  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Wash- 
ington Township,  Alameda  County,  California,  and  had  the 
same  carefully  subdivided  irjto  Town  Lots,  Villa  Sites,  and 
Garden  and  Small  Farm  Tracts.  Broad  Streets  and  Ave- 
nues have  been  laid  out,  upon  which  all  the  subdivisions 
front ;  trees  have  been  planted  along  the  line  of  the  streets, 
and  the  avenues  inclosed  by  fences. 

The  Company,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  people,  determined  to  practically  insure  the  procure- 
ment of  Cheap  and  Healthful  Suburban  Homes.  A  critical 
examination  of  the  country  which  could  be  made  reasonably 
accessible  from  San  Francisco  was  entered  upon,  and  it  was 
decided  after  taking  into  consideration  advantages  of 
climate,  abundance  of  pure  water,  fertility  of  soil,  beauty  of 
natural  surroundings,  adaptability  to  manufactures  of  lands 
contiguous  to  deep  water,  neighborhood  to  established 
towns,  and  for  many  other  practical  reasons,  that 

NEWARK 

Was  the  most   desirable  locality  for  the  consummation  of  its 
design. 

Newark  is  finely  "situated  on  upland,  nearly  level,  sur- 
rounded by  thrifty  villages  and  farms,  in  one  of  the  healthi- 
est portions  of  Alameda  County,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

Immediately  after  the  purchase  of  these  lands,  the  South 
Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Company  began  the  construction  of 
railroad,  and,  with  the  Bay  and  Coast  Railroad  Company, 
already  completed  a  Railroad  and  Ferry  Line  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  foot  hills  at  Los  Gatos  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  passing  through  Alameda,  San  Jose,  and  all  inter- 
mediate points,  with  fair  prospect  of  completing  the  road  to 
Santa  Cruz  within  the  next  eighteen  months.  The  town  is 
therefore  located  on  a  main  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  in- 
suring cheap,  rapid,  frequent,  and  reliable  communication 
with  San  Francisco. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  in  Alameda  County  has 
been  marked  and  unremitting,  occasioned  in  part  by  its 
proximity  to  San  Francisco,  but  more  largely  by  reason  of 
its  superb  climate  and  fruitful  soil.  Money  invested  in 
lands  in  Newark  will  greatly  multiply,  influenced  by  the 
spread  of  population  and  the  agency  of  its  direct  railroad 
connections.  Observant  persons  will  readily  recognize  the 
wonderful  advance  in  the  value  of  lands  and  growth  of  popu- 
lation in  the  vicinity  of  Oakland  and  Alameda,  which  lands 
could  have  been  purchased  a  few  years  ago  for  comparatively 
trifling  sums,  the  increase  being  almost  entirely  attributable 
to  the  establishment  of  the  existing  popular  lines  of  travel. 

An  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  purchase  lands  more 
desirably  located,  and  almost  equally  accessible,  at  very  low 
prices,  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  advancement  of 
values  to  the  same  degree  which  characterized  investments 
in  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

On  or  about  May  1st  next,  the  new  Narrow-gauge  Line 
will  be  formally  opened  between  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Cruz,  when  local  trains  will  be  run  regularly  and  frequently 
between  San  Francisco  and  Newark,  making  at  least  two 
daily  trips  each  way,  and  more  if  the  travel  should  require 
it.  The  Commutations  will  be  very  low  to  persons 
residing  at  Newark,  enabling  one  person  to  travel  both  ways 
each  day  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  time  will  be  made  in 
about  one  hour  from  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  t  me-schedule  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  all 
classes  to  pursue  their  employmcnts. 

For  the  present,  to  enable  persons  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
property,  on  and  after  March  20th,  and  until  further  notice, 
a  train  for  Newark  will  leave  the  corner  of  Park  Street  and 
Encinal  Avenue,  in  the  town  of  Alameda,  at  10.15  A.M.; 
returning,  leaving  Newark  at  1.30  p.  u.  Passengers  will 
leave  San  Francisco  on  the  Central  Pacific  Ferry  for  Park 
Street  station,  Alameda,  on  the  9  o'clock  boat,  in  order  to 
connect. 

Diagrams,  maps,  and  circulars  can  be  had  on  application 
at  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Land  Investment  Company, 
Rooms  20,  ai,  and  22,  Nevada  Block,  or  to 

MAURICE   DORE   &.  CO. 

..     .     _„ .       .  Auctioneers. 

H.  A.  COBB,  Auctioneer. 

A.  E.  DAVIS, 
President  of  Pacific  Land  Investment  Company. 

DANIEL   Z.    YOST.  j.    W.    BRECKINRIDGE, 

Member  of  the  S.  F.  Stock  Ex.  Board. 

T>RECKINRIDGE  &>    YOST, 

STOCK     BROKERS, 

No.  304  Montgomery  Street. 
-  Stocks  Bought  and  Carried  on  Margin. 


FRANK    KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAY,    604    MER- 

"*  chant  Street,    Room  16.      Probate,    divorce,  bank- 

ruptcy, and  all  other  cases  attended  10. 


rp    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 


.  41^  California  Street. 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE,  17  DUPONT  STREET, 


H< 


OMU-:OPATHIC    FREE    DISPEN- 
SARY TO   THE  POOR— M   Bagley  Place,  next 
Hammam  Baths,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 


JENNINGS  s.  cox. 


ALEX.     U'STIN. 


J.   M.  WALKER   &  CO. 

CTOCK  BROKERS,   N.   IV.    CORNER 
d     Montgomery  and  Pine  Streets. 


y  J.  PETTIT  &-  co:s 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 
528  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


/ 


C.   MERRILL   &•    CO. 
SHIPPING 


COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  the 
SANDWICH    ISLANDS    AND    OREGON    PACKET 

LINES. 
204  and  206  California  St.         -        -         San  Francisco. 


SEEDSMAN, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vegetablh,   Flower, 
Fruit,  and  Tree  Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees, 

425  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 


cyOS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 
624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Clock. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


P 


UBLIC  ADMINISTRA  TOR, 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 

Office  No.  12  Nevada  Block. 


M  U  LLER'S 

%OP  TO  METER.' 

4  The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 

135  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

Near   Bush,   opposite   the    Occidental 
Hotel. 


/ 


OHN    DANIEL, 


IMPORTER   AND   DEALER    IN 

ITALIAN     AND     SCOTCH     GRANITE 

MONUMENTS. 


styles  Marble  Mantels  and   Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.   421    Pine   Street,    between    Montgomery   and 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


R.  P.  &  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 
A  TTORNEYS-AT-LAW, 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Building, 

Montgomery  Street,  N.  E.  comer  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
(P.  O.  Box  707.) 


C. 


H.    STREET, 

BOOK,  JOB,  AND  GENERAL 
PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER. 

522  California  Street, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc 

cupied  by  the  \V.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as  Cards,  Cir- 
culars, Billheads,  Envelopes,  Receipts,  Handbills, 
Letter  Heads,  Notes,  Orders  of  Dancing,  Concert 
Programmes,  Bills  of  Lading,  Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS"  BLANKS,  etc 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


7JIVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

■L^  CON.  VIRGINIA  MINING  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
April  6lh,  1878.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  above  named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  44)  of  Two  (2)  Dollars  per  share  was  declared,  payable 
on  Saturday,  13th  inst.  'Iransfer  books  closed  until  15th 
inst.  A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 


piIVWEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

IS  THE  CALIFORNIA  MINING  CO.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, April  6th,  1878.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  abo\e  named  Company,  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  24)  of  Two  {2)  Dollars  per  share  was  declared,  payable 
on  Monday,  April  15th,  1878.  Transfer  books  closed  until 
16th  inst.  C.  P.  GORDON.  Secretary. 
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IVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OEEICE   OF 

the  Standard  Gold  Mining  Company,  San  Francis- 
co, Cal.,  April  6th,  1878.— At  a  mcetingof  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  above  named  company,  neld  this  day,  Divi- 
dend No.  8,  of  one  dollar  per  share  was  declared,  payable  on 
Friday,  April  12,  1878.  Transfer  books  closed  on  1  uesday, 
April  q,  1878,  at  3  o'clock  r.  M. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office,  Room   29    Nevada  Block,    No,    309   Montgomery 
Street,  third  floor,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J~\IVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE    OF 

"^*^  Bechtel  Gold  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
April  9,  1878. — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bechtel  Gold  Mining  Compa- 
ny, held  this  day,  a  stock  dividend  of  two-thirds  of  a  share 
of  the  stock  of  the  Tioga  Consolidated  Mining  Company 
was  declared  upon  each  and  every  share  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Bechtel  Gold  Mining  Company,  the  same  to  be  paya- 
ble immediately,  at  the  office  of  the  Company. 

WM.   H.   LENT,  Secretary. 
"Office,  Room  No.  53,   Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco  Cal. 
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AVAGE  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  works,  Virginia   Mining  District,   Storey 
County,  State  of  Nevada, 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  33)  of  one  dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  15,  Nevada  Bloock,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  seventh  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  May,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  togeth- 
er with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

E.  B.  HOLMES,  Secretary. 

Office,  Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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ED  CLOUD  CONSOLIDA TED  MIN- 
ing  Company. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Bodie  Mining  District, 
Mono  County,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  1)  of  Thirty  (30)  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Rocm  No.  58,  Nevada  Block,  noithwest  corner 
Pine  and  Montgomery  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is 
made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the  sixteenth  day 
of  May,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

JOEL  F.  LIGHTNER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  58,  Nevada  Block,  northwest  corner 
Pine  and  Montgomery  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California. 


JOELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  13)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
Company,  Room  21,  419  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1878,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised -for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  May, 
1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost 
of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board 
the  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  21,  419  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


A  LPHA  CONSOLIDA  TED  MINING 

Company. — Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey 
County,  State  of  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  March,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment, (No.  9),  of  One  ($1)  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  coiporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont 
gomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fifth  (25th)  day  of  April,  1878,  wil1 
be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  May,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  cosLs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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PHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  City,  Storey 
County,  Nevada 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, held  on  the  twenty -sixth  (26th)  day  of  March,  1878,  an 
assessment  (No.  31)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share,  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  No.  419  California  Street,  Room  28,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

«  Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  thirtieth  (30th)  day  of  April,  1878,  will 
be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Mon- 
day, the  twentieth  (20th)  day  of  May,  1878,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.    "By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  No.  23,  419  Caljfornia  Street,  Hayward's 
Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 


JDEMOVED. 

WILLIAM  PATTON,  ARCHITECT, 
No.  411K  California  Street. 


r\R.  G.  J.   VAN  VLACK, 


4  EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Baldwin. 


ANDES  SILVER  MINING  COM  PA- 

NY.— Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining 
District,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  10)  of  twenty-five  cents  per  snare  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  2,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  seventh  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  TUESDAY,  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  MAY,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

By  order  ot  the  Board  of  Directors. 

M.   LANDERS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  2,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 
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OTICE     OF    APPLICATION    TO 

become  a  sole  trader. — Notice  is  hereby  given  that 
I,  Nanette  Blockman,  wife  of  Emanuel  Blockman,  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
intend  to  apply  to  the  County  Court  of  the  said  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco,  on  MONDAY,  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  APRIL,  1878,  said  day  being  a  day  of  the  March 
Term,  1878,  of  said  Court,  for  an  order  and  decree  authoriz. 
ing  and  permitting  me  to  Larry  on  business  on  my  own 
account  as  a  sole  tradtr  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The 
nature  of  the  said  business  intended  and  proposed  to  bo  car- 
ried on  by  me  is  the  millinery  business. 

San  Francisco,  March  25,  1878. 

NANETTE  BLOCKMAN. 

J.  R.  Brandon,  Attorney  for  Applicant. 
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F.   WILLEY  S-  CO., 


MPORTERS  and  manufacturers  op 


FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 

BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.   D.   ROGERS,   Philadelphia, 

C.  S.  CAFFREY,  Camden,  N.  J., 
WOOD  BROTHERS,  New  York, 

H.   KILLAM  &  CO.,  New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


ALSO,    AGENTS    FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 


cylOHN    T.    LITTLE, 

DISCOUNT    BROKER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT, 

And   Dealer  in   United    States,    State,   City,  and  County 
Bonds,  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 

4i!  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


3400,000 

To  loan  on  City  and  Country  Real  Estate. 


$250,000 

To  loan  on  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities 


MERCANTILE    PAPER 

Discounted,  and  Money  loaned  upon  all  kinds  of  Collateral 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE 

412  Montgomery  Street. 


®6/t%/#7n<tJ!6 
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Foundry',  Edinburgh,  Scotland.     Warehouse,  London,  Eng. 

Australian  Britches,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
American  Branches,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  San  Francisco' 

MILLER  &.  RICHARD 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND  PEERLESS 

PRESSES. 

No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  LeidesdorfT  Street,  San  FrancUco 


'- 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


(TOCITHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD— 

*3  NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Monday,  October  22d,  1867,  Passenger  Trains 
will  leave  San  Francisco  from  the  Passenger  Depot  on 
Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as  follows: 

J?    ?/)  A  M.,  Daily ,  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy, 

u  O  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad, 

and  all  way  stations,  making  Stage  connections  at  San 
Mateo  for  Half  Moon  Bay  and  Pescadero  ;  at  Redwood  for 
Woodside,  Searsville,  and  Pescadero ;  at  San  Jose  for  Los 
Gatos  and  Lexington;  at  Gilroy  for  Los  Eanos  and  Fire- 
baugh's  ;  at  Sargent's  for  San  Juan  and  Natividad  ;  at  Sole- 
dad  for  Paraiso  Springs,  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Eucnaventura,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

At  PAJARO  connects  with  the  SANTA  CRUZ  R.  R. 
for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz. 

t  t    or  A.   M.,   Daily •  for  Menlo  Park 

X   X   "^J      and  Way  Stations. 

P.    M.,   Daily,    Sundays   excepted, 

for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  and  Way  Stations. 

P.   M.,   Daily,  for  San   Jose  and 

Way  Stations. 

A    -jr)  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Menlo  Park  and 

KJ'0KJ     Way  Stations. 

EXTRA  TRAIN  ON   SUNDAYS  DISCONTINUED. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


3-25 
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SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of  the 
road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  via  OAKLAND, 
leaving  San  Francisco,  via  Ferry  Landing,  Market  Street, 
at  4  p.  m.,  daily,  and  making  close  connection  at  Goshen  for 
Sumner,  Mojave,  Los  Angeles,  Wilmington,  Anaheim,  Col- 
ton,  and  Colorado  River. 
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ORTH    PACIFIC    COAST    RAIL- 
ROAD. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT,  1878. 

On  and  after  Sunday,  April  7,  1878,  trains  will  run  as  follows, 

from  SAN  QUENTIN  FERRY,  footof  Market  St. 

WEEK  DAYS — 9.20  A.  M.;  1.45,  4.45,  6.40  P.  M.  for  San 
Rafael. 

SUNDAYS — 10.00  A.  M.;  2.00  and  5,45  p.  M.,  for  San 
Rafael. 

(Trains  leave  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco,  via  this  Ferry 
— Week  Days,  8.00,  10.54  *•  m.;  2.30,  5.05  p.  m.  Sun- 
days, 8,35  a.  m.;  12.45,  4-3°  p-  M0 

From  SAUCELITO  FERRY,  footof  Davis  Street,  5.30 
p.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday,  for  all  points  between  Saucelito 
and  San  Rafael.  (Trains  leave  San  Rafael  for  San  Fran- 
cisco via  this  Ferry — Week  days,  7.00  a.  m.;  Sundays,  6.45 
p.  m.) 

O  2D   ^'    ^->    v*a  ^an   Quen^n  Fwy- 

T'*  Market  Street,  daily,  except  Sunday,  for  To- 

males  and  way  stations.     Returning  arrives  in  San  Francis- 
co at  6,20  p.  M. 

T  </7  £  P'   M.,   via    San   Quentin   Ferry, 

J  *   /  J      Market  Street,  daily,  except  Sunday.  Through 
train  for  Duncan  Mills  and  way  stations. 

Stage  leaves  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Monday 
for  Fort  Ross,  Timber  Cove,  Salt  Point,  Stewart's  Point, 
Gualala,  Fish  Rock,  Point  Arena,  Manchester,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  City,  Noyo  and  Kibesil- 
lay.  Through  train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrives  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  12.00  noon. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

r?  OO  ■^-  M-~  via  Saucelito  Ferry,  Davis 

*-*  '  *-^(-/     Street,  for  Olema  and  way  stations.     Return- 
ing arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  8.15  p.  m. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 
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'AN  FRANcfsCO  AND 

NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 


Commencing  Sunday,    April   7th,    1877,    and   until   further 
notice  Trains  and  Boats  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

Ticket  Office,  Washington  Street  Wharf. 

Jqq  P.  M.,  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted, 
•*-•'*-''  steamer  "James  M.  Donahue"  (Washington 
Street  Wharf),  connecting  with  Mail  and  Express  Train  at 
Donahue  for  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  way  stations  ;  making  stage  connections  at  Lake- 
ville  for  Sonoma,  at  Geyserville  for  Skaggs'  Springs,  at 
Cloverdale  for  Ukiah,  Lakeport,  Mendocino  City,  and  the 
Geysers. 

S3T  Connections  made  at  Fulton  on  following  morning 
with  Fulton  and  Guerneville  R,  R-,  for  Korbel's,  Guerne- 
Yille,  and  the  Redwoods. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  10.35  A-  M-) 

g  QQ  A.  M.   SUNDAYS   ONLY,  EX- 

*  '-',-/  cursion  Steamer  "James  M.  Donahue,"  con- 
necting at  Donahue  with  trains  for  Cloverdale  and  way  sta- 
tions.    (Arrive  at  San  Francisco  6.55  p.  m.) 

Freight  received  from  7  a.  m.  to  2.30  p.  m.  daily  (except 
Sunday). 

Arthur  Hughes,  Gen.  Manager.  A.  A.  Bean,  Sup't. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 
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'AUCELITO  FERRY. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

On  and  after  Sunday,  April  7th,  1877,  a  swift  and  com 
modious  steamer  will  leave  as  follows  : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m.;  11.0c 
a.  m. ;  *j.3o  p.  m. ;  5.30  p.  m. — R.  R. 

Saucelito — 7.55  a.  m. — R,  R. ;  9.30  a.  m, 


p.  m. 


lip- 


4-3° 


;  12  m. ;  2.00 


SUNDAY  TIME. 
San  Francisco — 8.00  a.  m. — R.  R.;  10.00  a. 
p.  m, ;  4.30  p.  m.  ;  6.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9.00  a.  m.;  11.00  a.  m. ;  1. 00  p.m.;  3.30  p.m.; 
5.45  P-  m.;  7.45  p.  m.— R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00 
On  SATURDAY  extra  trip  from  Saucelito  at  6.15 
*  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 
LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


p.  m. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

TJf    w,  DODGE  &*  CO., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


/COMMENCING  SATURDAY,  APRIL 

^~*      6,  1S78,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 

WILL  LEAVE  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

J  OO    A'    M7    DAILY>     VALLEJO 

/  '  .  Steamer  (from    Market    Street   Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  and  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  excepted  for  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  only  this  train  will  run  to  Williams'. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.10  p.  m.] 

8  qq  A.  M.,  DAILY,    A  TLANTIC 

'  Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 

mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  p.  m 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5.35  p  M.j 

o   qq  P.  M.,   DAILY,   SAN  JOSE 

S)  '  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  M. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  m.] 
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nn  P.  M.,   DAILY,   EXPRESS 

l-'L/     Train  (via  Oakland    Ferry)   for    Lathrop,    and 


Sacramento,  Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
"  Santa  Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ton,  and  Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers). Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose 
at  6.55  P.  M.,  and  at  Sacramento  with  passenger  train,  leav- 
ing at  10.45  p-  M-«  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia.  Sleeping 
cars  between  Oakland  and  Carson, 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  m.] 

yj  qq  P.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

tf-'Uvs  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
land, and  Williams'.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  ir.io  A.  M.] 

a  qq  P.  M.,  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

£f-'*JU  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River  ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  a.  m.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  p.  m.] 

/,   JO  p-    M-<   DAILY,    THROUGH 

^f-  '^J  L'  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  A-  M-  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a,  m.] 


FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 


FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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*  10.30  p.  M.,  Sundays  only  to  Alameda. 
To  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  A.  M-,  5.00 

P.   M. 

To  San  Josa,  daily,  tg-30  A.  m.,  3.00,  4.00  P.  M. 
TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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From  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,  10.00,  11.00  A.  M. 
6.00  F.  M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8.10  A.  M. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
a — Morning.        P. — Afternoon. 


CREEK  FERRY  BOAT  WILL  RUN 
From  San  Francisco — Daily— 8.15,  9.15,  10.15,  "-I5  a. 
M.,  12.15,  «5,  2-25.  3-*5>  4-i5.  5-»5-  61 1 5  P-  M.  Sun- 
days excepted — 6.30,  7.20  A.  M. 
From  Oakland — Daily — 8.10,  9.10,  10.10,  11. 10  a,  m.( 
12.10,  i.io,  2,25,  3.10,  4.10,  5.10,  6.10  P.  M.  Sundays 
excepted — 6.30,  7.10  a.  m. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


CRENCH  SA  VINGS 
1  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

411  Bush  Street,  above  Kearney,  San  Francisco. 
G.  MAHE,  Director. 


AyfASONIC  SAVINGS 
1V1  AND  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.  H.  CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


THE   CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY. 


JUNCTION  OF  MARKET,  POWELL 

.J  and  Eddy  Streets.  Ordinary  and  Term  Deposits  re- 
ceived, and  Loans  made  on  real  estate  security.  Remit- 
tances may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or  by  checks  on 
reliable  parties,  payable  here  ;  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bank  commences  only  with  the  receipt  of  the  coin.  No 
charge  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 


ODD  FELLOWS'  SAVINGS  BANK 


QFFICE,  ODD  FELLOWS'  HALL,  323 

Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Deposits  re- 
ceived in  sums  of  one  dollar  and  upward.  Remittances 
from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co's 
Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house,  but  the  Bank 
will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery.  The  signature 
of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first  deposit. 

MARTIN  HELLER,  President. 
James  Benson,  Secretary. 


pACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Fra:.cisco. 


pACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

First-class   steamers   with   unequaled   accommodations    for 

passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
Feb.  iSth,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C,    PUGET   SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,   Oregon,   on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,   BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 


CALIFORNIA    FARMERS 

MUTUAL 
FIRE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

fASH  CAPITAL $200,000 

"-     ASSETS 335,244- 

Thomas  Flint President. 

I.  G.  Gardner Vice-President. 

W.  E.  Weygant Cashier. 

Ferd.  K.  Rule Secretary. 

Principal  Office,  38  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Branch  Office,  vj  Fourth  Street,  Sacramento. 


THE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Paid  up  Capital $10,000,000  Gold 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000      ' 


DIRECTORS: 
Louis  McLane,  President.      J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-President. 
John  W.  Mackay,     W.  S.  O'Brien,     James  G.  Fair 


Cashier H.  W.  Glenny. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo.  A.  King 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  bullion. 


EXCHANGE 
On   the   principal  Cities  throughout  the    United   States, 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

New  York  Bankers The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

London  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 


T 


'HE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 
(Limited.) 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Office 3  Angel  Court . 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Earnings f$o,oco 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 

Fred'k  F.  Low,  )  ,, 

IG.V.    STBI»HART,}ManaEerS" 

P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


-THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


Capital $3,000,000 

D.  O.  Mills President. 

William  Alvord Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 


AGENTS  — New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


H 


IBERN1A   SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweeney. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Sullivan. 

trustees. 
M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,         P.   McAran, 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer Edward  Martin 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  A.  M.  to  3  p.  m. 


(TAN  FRAA  CISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

^""^      532  California  St.,  corner  Webb  St.,  San  Francisco 


Deposits  3 f st  December,  jSjj $8jjj,7}$  07 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund. .      448,233  60 


directors. 

James  de  Fremery President. 

Albert  Miller Vice-President. 

C.  Adolphe  Low,  Charles  Baum, 

Erwin  J.  Crane,  Washfceton  Bartlett, 

Charles  Pace,  Denis  J.  Oliver, 

Alexander  Campbell,  Senior. 

Lovell  White Cashier 

John  Archbald Surveyor. 

Henry  C.  Campbell Attorney. 

Receives  deposits  and  loans  money  on  real  estate  security. 
Countr7  remittances  may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  ft  Co.,  or 
by  checks  of  reliable  parties  payable  in  San  Francisco,  but 
the  responsibility  of  this  Savings  Bank-commences  only  with 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  money. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first 
deposit.     No  charge  is  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

Office  hours,  9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.  Saturday  ever.'igs  from 
6J£  to  8. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


CIICKIIUG 

PIANO    WAREROOMS, 

;,i  POST  ST.,  Mechanics' Institute  Building. 

ELEGANT.  PIANOS. 


L.   K.   HAMMER, 

Sole  Agent  fur  Pacific  Coast. 


t*T  Owners  of  Ch'ickcring  Pianos  are  specially  requested 
i  ■  leave  cm  lers  for  tuning  at  warerooms,  31  Post  Street. 


KNABE 
PIANOS 

SHEET  MUSIC,  AT 

BANCROFT, 

KNIGHT  &  COS 

MUSIC     STORE,    733    MARKET    ST. 


"rHE   BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM, 

A  Preparatory  School  to  the  University. 


Accommodations  for  boarders  first-class,  but  the  number 
for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limited.  The  terms  of  tuition 
for  day  scholars  will  l>c  made  very  reasonable,  in  order  that 
the  advantages  of  this  institution  may  be  extended  to  as 
many  as  possible.     For  circulars,  address, 

JOHN  F.  BL'RRIS,  Principal, 

Berkeley,  California. 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


AND   CADET   SCHOOL. 


Next  quarter  will  commence  March  13,  1878. 
For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M-,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


GUNPOWDER. 


T1 


^HE     CALIFORNIA     POWDER 

WORKS,  Manufacturers  of 

CANNON,    SPORTING,    MINING, 

..  ..AND..  .  . 

HERCULES    POWDER, 

314  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

-.    .    1  .  Louse Secretary. 

Mills  at  Santa  Cruz.     Post  Office  Box  2036. 


D 


IEBOLD  SAFE  AXD  LOCK  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED 

FIRE    AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 

SAFES. 

[Contractor  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Company.] 


A  large  assortment  of  these  Safes  constantly  on  hand. 
Safes  of  other  manufacture  taken  in  exchange.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices  to  BRYANT  &  TAYLOR, 

112  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA 

Electrical  Works. 


jPLECTRICAL    APPARATUS,     TEL- 

ephones.  Telegraph  supplies.     Gold,  silver,   Nickel, 
and  Copper  Plating. 

Scientific  and  Experimental  Instruments. 
Office  and  Works,  134  Sitter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


-    I  ADD... 

S.  D.  FIELD 

fNO.  G.  AYRES.. 


President, 

Secretary, 

..Business  Manages, 


DIRECTORS. 
Pens,  las.  Gamble, 

Geo.  S.  Ladd.  Jno.  G.  Ayres, 

R.  J.  Wilson. 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 
320  Post  Street, 

BIS  FRiSCISCO. 


NEW  BOOKS 


CHOICE  STATIONERY 


R  OMAN'S 

II    MONTGOMERY    ST., 
LICK   HOUSE   BLOCK. 


1.  IRVING    M,    SCOTT.  11.    T.    SCOTT. 


UNION    IRON   WORKS 

(  Founded  1849.)     Post  Office  Box  2:28. 

COR.    FIRST   AND    MISSION    STREETS, 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


M INUFACTUKER5    OF 
Compressed  Engines, 
Air  Compressors, 
Ruck  Drills, 

Portable  Hotsting  Engines, 

Marine  Stationary  and  Portable  Toilers 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale, 
Direct-acting  Pumping;  and  Hoisting  Engines, 
Upright  and  Stationary  Engines, 

Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery, 
Blake's  Rock  Breakers, 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps, 

Chlorodiring  Furnaces, 
Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps. 
All  manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
workmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
manufacturers. 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 


JOE    POHEIM, 

Merchant  Tailor, 

No.  203  Montgomery  Street. 

And  No.  103  Third  Street. 


Business  Suits  made  to  Order  in  24  hours. . . .  from  $20 

Pants  made  to  Order  in  24  hours from    $5 

Fine  Diagonal,  Cassimere,  and  Scotch  Cheviot 

Suits  to  Order from  $25  to  $45 

Fine  Dress  Suits  to  Order. from  $40  to  $50 

Overcoats from  525  to  $35 

Perfect  fit  guaranteed   by  JOE  POHEIM,  the  great  artist 
and  cutter  from  New  York. 


pHE  ST  A  TE  INVESTMENT 

—  AND  — 

INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS $450,000 


Principal  Office,  21 3  and  2:0  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


officers: 
A.  J.  BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vice-President, 

"     CHAS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CAL'A, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


^RUPTURE^ 

********* 

g&-  IF  RUPTURED  send  at 
once  for  Dr.  Pierce's  NEW  Illus- 
trated Book.     Address, 

MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
CO.,  609  Sacramento  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


CURED 


BUY  YOUR 


Steinway  &  Sons. 

GRAND    AVERAGE 
95  1-2 

OUT    OF    A    POSSIBLE 
96. 


CAUTION. — One  New  York  Piano-maker  having  not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
1.111 1  also  dishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
age of  05  out  of  a  possible  ofi,  the  Examining  Judges  flatly 
contradicted  him,  and  certify  that  he  reached  an  aveage  of 
■■/■■>  Yt  Only,  ranking  but  THIRD  on  Square  and  FOURTH  On 
Parlor  Grands. 

Every  Steinway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,  105  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A  RE  ROOMS,   N.   IV.    CORNER 

KEARNY  AND  SUITER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


NEWARK! 


EXCURSION  TICKETS 


ALAMEDA    TO    NEWARK 

AND     RETURN 

(To  enable  the  public  to  examine  the  lands)  will  be  sold 
ONLY  at  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Land  Investment  Co., 
Room  22,  Nevada  Block,  or  by  Maurice  Dore  &  Co..  No. 
410  Pine  Street. 

AST  Take  Central  Pacific  Ferry  for  Alameda,  get  off  at 
Park  Street  Station,  walk  four  blocks  down  Park  Street  to 
Encinal  Avenue,  and  get  on  train  for  Newark. 

A.  E.  DAVIS,  President. 


HOME  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


F 


AMILIES    WISHING    TO    SPEND 


the  Summer  in  the  country  will  find  a  good  table  and 
excellent  accommodations  at  reasonable  prices,  near  Ruth- 
erford Station,  in  Napa  County.  Four  trains  pass  the  sta- 
tion dally.     For  particulars  address 

E.  E.  SMITH, 
Rutherford  Station,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  CONGRESS 
SPRINGS. 


QPEN  FOR  THE  SEASON  ON  AND 

^-^  after  April  zoth.  Take  S.  P.  R.  R.  first  afternoon 
train  to  Santa  Clara;  connect  with  stage  for  Springs.  Time 
3J4  hours.  Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Livery  stable. 
Telegraphic  communication. 

LEWIS  A.   SAGE. 


Narciss — Soft. 


THE  LEADING  STYLE  OF  THE  SEASON,  TO  BE 
HAD  AT 

C.  HERRMANN, 

402   KEARNY   AND    910   MARKET. 


,    J.    TRfliBfLL. 


R.J.TRUMBU1L&C0 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     BULBS,    TREES, 

SHRUBS,    PLANTS,    ETC. 
419  AND  421  SaNSOME  St.  -      -      -      San  Francisco. 


NURSERY: 

Corner  H  and  Center  Sts.,    -----    San  Rafael. 


SHIRTS  AT 


W.  W.   MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


THE   IMPROVED 


FRENCH    RANGES 


(SET    IN    I1R1CK.) 


VANS  WROUGHT  IRON 


PORTABLE     RANGES. 

COOKING,  PARLOR,  AND  HEATING 

STOVES. 


The  largest  slock  and  greatest  variety  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Over  FIVE  HUNDRED  different  styles  and  patterns  to  select 
from.     Everything  required  to  fit  up  a  kitchen  complete. 


Nos.  no,  112,  114, 118,  &  120  Battery  St. 


David  Busk, 

PLUMBER 

....  A  N  I ...  . 

Sanitary  Engineer, 

NOS.  27  AND   29 

New  Montgomery  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

Sanitary  Plumbing  a  Specially.    All  Work 
Guaranteed. 


REDINGTON'S 


FLAVORING    EXTRACTS 

A  RE    THE    PERFECTLY   PURE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH   FRUITS 

Prepared  with  great  care.  They  are  put  up  in  superior 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts. 

Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  are  nearly  so 
cheap. 

Wherever  tested  on  their  merits,  they  have  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  are  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind,  and  are 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 

REDINGTON    &.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NICOLL,   THE  TAILOR. 

(branch  of  new  york), 

505    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

18    KEARNY    STREET. 


H    vi 


'■su£&£k£Z 


PANTS,  ma  In  i -  ler,  Ir  ■  ■:r $4  oo 

SUITS   made  to  order,  I'ruin 1500 

OVERCOATS,  made  to  order,  from 15  00 

BLACK  DOESKIN   PANTS,  from 7  00 

WHITE  VESTS,  from 3  00 

FANCY  VESTS,  from 6  00 

DRESS  COATS,  from 20  00 

Cloth  sold  by  the  yard.     Any  length  cut. 

505  Montgomery  and  18  Kearny  Streets. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND   OF 

^^  Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city, 
MUSICAL  EOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING    OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
dene  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.    J.    PA1LLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 
120  Suiter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House,  680  Eroadway,  New  York. 


HUSH'S 


VOL.  II.     NO.  15. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    APRIL    20,   1878. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES, 


[Revised  by  Breckinridge  &  Yost,  Brokers,  No.  304  Montgomery  St.] 

San  Francisco,  Friday,  April  19,  1878  — 10  a.  m. 

Shares.  BONDS.  Bid.     Asked. 

—  U.  S.  Bonds,  5.20, 1867-68,  with  interest i°5/£  106 

—  California  Scale  Bonds 104  105 

—  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Bonds,  6s,  1858 103  106 

—  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Bonds,  7s 107  108 

—  Montgomery  Avenue  Bonds —  85 

—  Dupont  Street  Bonds —  88 

—  Sacramento  City  Bonds 28  28 

. —  Sacramento  County  Bonds,  6s 95  — 

—  Stockton  City  Bonds,  8s 90  95 

—  Marysville  City  Bonds 90  95 

—  Yuba  County  Bonds,  8s. 100  — 

—  Santa  Clara  County  Bonds,  7s 105  106 

—  San  Mateo  County  Bonds,  7s 102  104 

—  Oakland  City  Bonds,  8s no  1 12 

—  Butte  County  Bonds,  10s,  i860 100  — 

BANK  STOCKS, 

—  Bank  of  California 88  90 

—  Pacific  Bank 113  115 

—  First  National  Bank 90  91 

—  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co 80  85 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

—  Union  Insurance  Company 114  116 

—  Firemen's  Fund  Insurance  Company 105  108 

—  California  Insurance  Company,  ex  dividend 112  114 

—  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company —  75 

—  Commercial  Insurance  Company 77/*2  80 

—  State  Investment  and  Insurance  Company 105  no 

CITY  RAILROAD  STOCKS. 

—  Omnibus  Railroad 20  25 

—  North  Beach  and  Mission 68  70 

—  Sutter  Street 18  21 

—  Central , 68  70 

—  Front  Street  Railroad 20  — 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

—  Central  Pacific  Railroad 85  — 

— ■  Nevada  N.  G.  Railroad  Bonds —  92 

—  San  Francisco  Gaslight  Company 102  — 

—  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  ex  dividend 95  95^ 

—  Giant  Powder  Company 1 50  1 60 

—  Legal  Tenders 99  ■>£  100 


OLLA-PODRIDA, 


It  is  not  every  well  to  do  person  who  feels  able  to  pur- 
chase splendid  and  costly  works  of  art,  and  yet  every  one 
of  cultivated  taste  would  be  glad  to  wander  at  leisure 
through  a  splendid  gallery  hung  with  paintings  by  the  grand- 
est masters,  and  statues  cut  by  divinest  hands  from  the 
eternal  quarries  ;  to  look  upon  landscapes  more  beautiful 
than  those  painted  by  Colaime,  or  Claude  Lorraine,  or  Tur- 
ner; mountain  scenery  as  beautiful  as  Church's  "  Heart  of 
the  Andes;"  as  Bierstadt's  finest  touch  of  pencil;  pictures  of 
meadows  cool  in  the  shadow  of  overhanging  rocks,  with  rip- 
pling streams,  in  the  lazy  pools  of  which  the  trout  plays  with 
his  finny  mates,  and  beside  which  the  cow  in  steady  dignity 
chews  her  cud,  and  the  white-fleeced  sheep  huddle  in  the 
contented  repose  that  comes  from  a  breakfast  of  dew-laden 
grass — pictures  that  the  schools  of  Italian,  German,  or 
Flemish  art  can  not  equal.  We  know  such  a  gallery,  two 
hundred  miles  long  and  a  hundred  miles  in  width,  hung 
with  rarest  gems  of  water-colors ;  pictures  of  bay  and 
stream  that  would  shame  Hamilton  or  Denny;  fish  that 
Brooks  would  go  crazy  to  paint ;  sheep  that  Verbockhoven, 
and  animals  that  Robbe  could  not  put  on  canvas ;  clouds  in 
ever-changing  beauty ;  groves  and  grasses  and  sunset  scenes 
richer  than  the  imagination  can  conceive  in  Italy;  shadows 
more  fanciful  than  gather  on  the  slopes  of  the  Julian  Alps. 
Not  only  are  these  landscape  pictures  hung  in  this  rich  gal- 
lery of  art,  but  such  specimens  of  figure-painting  as  never 
old  master — save  Him  who  created  all  things — ever  pro- 
duced. Men,  noble  in  proportion,  stalwart  in  form,  rounded 
out  by  the  full  development  of  manual  labor.  Women  in  all 
the  smiling  beauty  of  health  and  youth.  Faces  of  men 
glowing  in  honest  manliness ;  faces  of  women  in  all  the 
loveliness  of  virtue  and  health.  Pictures  of  villages  and 
farms  nestling  in  valleys,  and  the  valleys  set  in  the  frame- 
work of  mountains,  and  mountains  clothed  with  the  verdure 
of  groves.  In  this  great  gallery,  in  all  its  aisles  and  arches, 
in  all  its  alcoves  and  niches,  there  is  not  a  single  picture  to 
offend  the  eye.  All  have  been  hung  by  the  Artist  who 
created  them.  This  beautiful  gallery  is  carpeted  with  pict- 
ures. Breezes  play  through  it  from  the  sea ;  there  is  honey 
in  the  air.  The  sun  lights  it  by  day,  and  the  moon  by 
night,  sending  fantastic  shadows  through  aisle  and  alcove 
and  arch.  That  you  may  not  become  wearied  and  foot-sore 
as  you  pass  along,  steamers,  cars,  and  coaches  are  provided 
for  your  ease  and  comfort ;  roadside  refreshment-places  be- 
side pure  streams  or  springs  of  cold  mountain  water  are 
provided ;  villages  and  farms  where  happy  homes  give  gen- 
erous and  hospitable  welcome;  hotels  where  accommoda- 
tions are  provided  for  man  and  beast.  We  hope,  dear 
reader,  you  will  not  be  disgusted  and  throw  aside*  this  narra- 
tive when  you  learn  that  this  splendid  spot  is  not  in  Europe ; 


is  not  distant  from  you  by  a  long,  expensive,  and  tedious 
voyage ;  that  to  see  these  wonders  of  beauty  you  are  not 
compelled  to  break  up  your  homes  and  leave  your  native 
land;  that  they  are  not  among  the  Alpine  fastnesses  of 
Switzerland,  not  in  the  Appenines,  not  by  the  Rhine,  or 
Danube,  or  Arno ;  that  these  pictures  are  not  upon  the  bay 
of  Naples,  nor  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  that 
these  valleys  are  not  the  valleys  that  nestle  in  distant  hills, 
nor  these  streams  that  water  classic  lands,  nor  these  cows 
and  sheep  that  feed  on  the  meadows  of  Holland,  nor  these 
fish  that  sport  in  the  fiords  of  Norway.  This  gallery  where 
the  Divine  Master  has  hung  his  most  beautiful  creations  is 
in  California.  The  river  is  called  the  "  Russian ;"  the  valleys 
we  have  in  our  mind  are  the  great  valleys  of  Sonoma,  Santa 
Rosa,  Sotoyome,  Healdsburg,  Cloverdale,  Hopland,  and 
Ukiah.  Tributary  to  these,  each  a  picturesque  world  in 
itself,  are  a  hundred  other  valleys  amid  the  hills  of  Sonoma, 
Mendocino,  Napa,  and  Marin ;  and  among  the  mountains 
that  skirt  them  are  thousands  of  happy  homes,  where  com- 
fort and  plenty  hold  supremest  sway ;  where  intelligence  and 
refinement  dwell;  where  broad-shouldered,  well -muscled, 
intelligent,  patriotic  men  fight  the  primal  forests,  and  in 
sweat  of  face  till  the  land  'and  hold  the  plow ;  where  splen- 
did homes  hold  virtuous,  contented  women;  where  they 
sweep  and  milk,  wash  dishes,  cook,  and  iron ;  where  they 
play  upon  instruments  of  music,  where  they  read  books,  and 
and  where  the  follies  and  the  vices  of  fashionable  life  have 
not  corroded  down  into  the  heart  of  the  community  and 
eaten  out  all  that  is  pure  and  good;  where  men  are 
patriots,  and  exercise  their  political  duties  in  honesty,  and 
where  women  are  virtuous  and  pure;  where  children  are 
children ;  where  country  schools  are  kept  by  country  girls, 
and  in  which  are  taught  the  essentials,  and  not  the  fripperies, 
of  education.  All  this  can  be  seen  in  a  week's  time,  with 
the  expenditure  of  a  small  amount  of  money,  by  taking  the 
steamer  Donahue  at  Washington  Street  wharf  of  a  Sunday 
morning,  and  by  a  run  up  to  Ukiah,  and  back  by  the 
Geysers,  Calistoga,  and  Napa  Valley.  Such  a  trip  cheats 
the  doctors,  banishes  care  from  the  face  and  pain  from  the 
base  of  the  brain,  sends  the  blood  in  healthful  coursing 
through  the  veins,  braces  the  nerves,  strengthens  the  mus- 
cles, gives  tone  to  the  stomach.  It  is  better  than  going  to 
church,  this  worship  in  God's  groves,  this  adoration  in  God's 
cathedrals.  There  is  no  music  of  church  choir  like  the 
singing  of  birds,  the  brawling  of  brooks,  the  rustling  of 
winds  through  forest  leaves.  There  is  no  altar  from  which 
priest  can  intone  so  sweet  a  prayer,  or  preacher  send  up  so 
effective  an  appeal  to  God,  as  from  God's  fields,  streams, 
valleys,  and  hill  sides.  There  is  no  time  more  profitably 
spent  than  in  country  recreation.  Take  the  wife  and  babies, 
the  dog  and  gun,  a  fishing-rod  and  bait,  a  bottle  of  cock- 
tails— to  be  used  in  event  of  a  snake  bite ;  then  leave  care, 
and  business,  and  trouble,  and  San  Francisco  behind.  Do 
not  read  the  newspapers.  Think  not  of  money -making  or 
politics.  Have  the  Argonaut  sent  to  your  cottage  or  camp. 
Sleep,  eat,  drink  milk,  fish,  tramp  the  hills,  play  with  your 
boys,  cut  out  water-wheels  with  your  jack-knife,  make  dams 
in  the  stream ;  give  the  wife  relief  from  society,  fashion, 
dress,  calls,  servants,  and  civilized  nonsense ;  let  the  chil- 
dren go  barefoot,  and  the  babies  wallow  in  the  grass ;  pick 
wild  flowers,  live  on  milk  and  fruit.  Such  recreation  as 
this  prolongs  life,  makes  it  agreeable  while  it  lasts,  and 
when  it  ends,  makes  the  resurrection  to  a  happy  immortality 
possible.  Few  are  too  poor  to  afford  the  luxury.  Make  a 
money-box  for  family  accumulations ;  steal  from  the  table 
and  from  dress ;  do  not  wear  kid  gloves,  or  go  to  the  theatre, 
or  shopping,  or  to  drive  in  the  Park ;  forego  luxuries  alto- 
gether, and  get  on  with  fewer  of  the  necessaries,  till  the 
fund  enables  you  to  go  into  the  country  for  at  least  a  part  of 
the  summer  season.  We  hope  our  friends  who  are  bankers, 
brokers,  moneyed  men,  and  merchants  will  heed  this  advice 
and  take  it  kindly,  and  thus  escape  paralysis  and  softening 
of  the  brain.  Too  heavy  a  load  of  care  will  make  men  draw 
a  game  leg  along  the  sidewalk.  Worry  and  anxiety  bring 
premature  decay  and  death.  Women  and  wine  are  not  things 
divine  when  indulged  in  to  excess.  Gluttony  leads  to  soft- 
ening of  the  brain,  and  alcoholic  drink  to  madness.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea  that  hard  work  destroys  the  brain.  Intellectual 
labor  and  mental  exertion  hurt  no  one  if  accompanied  with 
heathful  exercise,  leisure,  and  brain  repose.  The  Chancel- 
lors of  England  live  to  old  age.  The  most  eminent  jurists, 
statesmen,  and   writers   enjoy   health   in   advanced  years. 


Men  who  bear  the  burdens  of  empire  upon  their  minds 
never  get  softening  of  the  brain  from  too  much  brain  work. 
It  is  the  stomach  that  pegs  out,  the  digestive  machinery  that 
gives  way  under  the  pressure  of  gluttony  and  drink.  We 
might  point  this  moral  by  giving  the  names  of  many  promi- 
nent Californians  who  have  destroyed  -themselves  by  ex- 
cesses, and  if  it  was  in  the  province  of  journalism  we  could 
name  many  among  us  who  are  pushing  forward  to  the  rag- 
ged edge  by  the  over  indulgence  of  sensual  appetites.  When 
they  die  we  shall  be  expected  to  write  their  biographies  and 
attribute  their  unhappy  deaths  to  their  great  mental  labors. 
Eulogies  to  the  dead  are  among  the  absurd  things  of  news- 
paper literature.  Panegyric  and  fulsome  praise  has  come  to 
be  the  popular  idea,  and  friends  and  acquaintance  demand 
that  the  puff  shall  be  slab  and  thick.  For  the  man  who  has 
been  rich,  or  in  office,  or  prominent,  or  notorious,  surviving 
relatives  demand  the  most  unstinted  eulogy.  In  view  of  the 
parent's  estimate  of  wonderful  children,  it  is  sometimes  asked 
why  there  are  so  few  wonderful  men  ?  A  more  proper  inquiry 
might  arise  in  view  of  the  mean  and  miserable  men  who  in 
life  disgrace  and  dishonor  themselves,  who,  in  all  their  rela- 
tions to  society,  are  infidel  to  duty  and  everything  else.  What 
becomes  of  them?  We  have  known  lawyers  who,  during 
their  lives,  were  distinguished  only  for  successful  embracery, 
whose  practice  was  that  of  blackmail,  who  had  no  idea  of 
the  obligation  of  professional  duty.  We  have  known  priests 
and  doctors  whose  whole  career  was  one  of  pretense  and  ig- 
norance ;  whose  priestly  robes  covered  ill  deeds,  whose 
practices  accorded  sadly  with  their  professions  of  skill ;  poli- 
ticians, whose  lives  were  long  and  selfish  intrigues,  and  whose 
only  claim  to  consideration  was  party  craft  and  political 
cunning,  supplemented  with  cautious  demagogism ;  busi- 
ness men,  whose  sole  success  resulted  from  dishonesty  and 
dishonorable  overreaching ;  misers  greedy  for  gold ;  usurers 
sweating  coin,  and  squeezing  the  eagle  till  he  would  shriek ; 
merchants  and  traders  whose  sole  idea  of  commerce  was  to  buy 
an  article  for  less  than  its  value  and  sell  it  for  more ;  states- 
men whose  craft  was  cunning,  and  whose  whole  career  was 
conspiracy,  and  whose  whole  aim  was  plunder.  Our  commu- 
nity is  full  of  such.  They  swarm  every  avenue  of  society. 
We  know  and  mark  them.  Yet  when  their  breath  leaves  their 
bodies  we  are  appealed  to,  to  speak  kindly  of  the  dead.  The 
press  becomes  a  sort  of  metaphorical  pocket-handkerchief 
to  mop  the  eyes  and  noses  of  our  snuffling  sensibilities.  We 
go  about  the  streets  trying  to  look  sorry  because  some  scurvy 
fellow  has  shuffled  off  his  coil  of  mortality,  and  gone  to  test 
himself  in  the  purifying  crucible  of  a  hell  we  are  confident  he 
deserves.  We  wear  crape  and  turn  out  in  long  procession  to 
honor  his  dead  remains,  which  we  despised  so  long  as  they 
contained  the  vital  spark  that  animated  all  his  contemptible 
deeds  while  living.  We  are  so  well  convinced  that  this  is  all 
wrong  and  all  demoralizing,  that  we  have  determined  to  set 
the  example  that  shall  lead  to  a  thorough  reformation  in  this 
respect.  We  are  saving  up  the  facts  for  biographical  notices 
of  several  of  our  eminent  citizens.  We  are  treasuring  in  our 
memories  the  generous  acts  they  do  not  do  ;  the  good  they 
do  not  seek  to  accomplish ;  the  splendid  charities  they  do  not 
endow.  Whether  we  shall  have  the  nerve  to  print,  we  doubt. 
If  we  gain  confidence  by  writing  fearlessly  of  the  living,  it  is 
possible  we  may  gain  courage  to  write  truthfully  of  the  dead, 
and  that  by  and  by  our  readers  will  come  to  expect  true  and 
faithful  obituaries  of  our  distinguished  and  notorious  men. 
If  this  should  occur  it  would  be  hard  on  the  undertakers,  be- 
cause there  are  many  men  in  this  community  who  would  not 
have  the  courage  to  die  in  the  country.  They  would  emi- 
grate so  that  they  might  be  without  the  reach  of  this  spear, 
more  piercing  than  Ithuriel's.  It  is  unjust,  in  our  opinion, 
to  the  honorable  living  to  speak  well  of  the  dishonorable 
dead.  

"  My  love,"  said  the  Count  to  his  wife,  "  you  remember  the 
secret  that  X.  confided  to  me  a  week  ago  ?  Well,  I  am  now 
authorized  to  reveal  to  you." 

'■'  Thank  you  for  nothing ;  I  don't  care  to  hear  it." 

"  Don't  care  to  hear  it — why  ?" 

"  Because  you  wouldn't  tell  it  to  me  then.  A  week  ago  it 
was  a  secret;  now  it  is  only  news." 


Just  back  from  a  trip  to  Havre  : 

"You  will  never  catch  me  traveling  by  an  excursion  train 
again.  Why,  sir,  at  the  station  at  Havre  I  lost  my  cane  and 
my  wife."  Then,  with  his  utterance  choked  by 'tears — "A 
new  cane,  too," 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


AN  ITINERANT  HOUSE, 


A  Weird  Local  Story,  by  the  Author  of  "Shadowed." 


"  Eternal  longing  with  eternal  pain, 
Want  without  hope,  and  memory  saddening  all. 
All  congregated  failure  and  despair 
Shall  wander  there  through  some  old  maze  of  wrong." 

"  His  wife  ?"  cried  Felipa. 

K  Yes,"  I  answered,  unwillingly;  for  until  the  steamer 
brought  Mrs.  Anson  I  believed  in  this  Mexican  woman's 
right  to  that  name.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  bright  eyes  and  kind 
heart  that  had  cheered  Anson's  lodgers  through  weary 
months  of  early  days  in  San  Francisco. 

She  burst  into  tears.  None  of  us  knew  how  to  comfort 
her.     Dering  spoke  first:  "  Beauty  always  wins  friends." 

Between  her  sobs  she  repeated  one  of  the  pithy  sayings 
of  her  language:  "  It  is  as  easy  to  find  a  lover  as  to  keep  a 
friend,  but  as  hard  to  find  a  friend  as  to  keep  a  lover." 

"  Yes,"  said  Volz,  "a  new  friendship  is  like  a  new  string 
to  your  guitar — you  are  not  sure  what  its  tone  may  prove, 
nor  how  soon  it  may  break." 

"But  at  least  its  falsity  is  learned  at  once,"  she  sobbed. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  I  asked,  "that  you  had  no  suspicion  ?" 

"None.  He  told  me — "  She  ended  in  a  fresh  gust  of 
tears. 

"  The  old  story,"  muttered  Dering.  "  Marryatt's  skipper 
was  right  in  thinking  everything  that  once  happened  would 
come  again  somewhere." 

Anson  came.  He  had  left  the  new-comer  at  the  Ni- 
antic,  on  pretense  of  putting  his  house  in  order.  Felipa 
turned  on  him  before  we  could  go. 

"  Is  this  true  ?"  she  cried. 

Without  reply  he  went  to  the  window  and  stood  looking 
out.     She  sprang  toward   him,  with  rage  distorting  her  face. 

"  Coward  !"  she  screamed,  in  fierce  scorn. 

Then  she  fell  senseless.  Two  doctors  were  called.  One 
said  she  was  dead.  The  other,  at  first  doubtful,  vainly  tried 
hot  sealing-wax  and  other  tests.  After  thirty-six  hours  her 
funeral  was  planned.  Yet  Dering,  once  medical  student, 
had  seen  an  electric  current  used  in  such  a  case  in  Vienna, 
and  wanted  to  try  it.  That  night,  he,  Yolz,  and  I  offered  to 
watch.  When  all  was  still,  Dering,  who  had  smuggled  in 
the  simple  things  needed,  began  his  weird  work. 

"  Is  it  not  too  late  ?*  I  asked. 

"  Every  corpse,"  said  he,  "  can  be  thus  excited  soon  after 
death,  for  a  brief  time  only,  and  but  once.  If  the  body  is 
not  lifeless,  the  electric  current  has  power  at  any  time." 

Volz,  too  nervous  to  stay  near,  stood  in  the  door  open  to 
the  dark  hall.  It  was  a  dreadful  sight.  The  dead  woman's 
breast  rose  and  fell  ;  smiles  and  frowns  flitted  across  her 
face. 

"The  body  begins  to  react  finely,"  cried  Dering,  making 
Volz  open  the  windows,  while  I  wrapped  hot  blankets  round 
Felipa,  and  he  instilled  clear  coffee  and  brandy. 

"It  seems  like  sacrilege  !  Let  her  alone  !"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Better  dead  than  alive  !" 

"  My  God  !  say  not  that !"  cried  Volz;  "the  nerve  which 
hears  is  last  to  die.     She  may  know  all  we  say." 

"  Musical  bosh  !"  I  muttered. 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Dering;  h"in  magnetic  sleep  that 
nerve  can  be  roused." 

The  night  seemed  endless.  The  room  gained  an  uncanny 
look,  the  macaws  on  the  gaudy,  old-fashioned  wall-paper 
seemed  fluttering  and  changing  places.  Volz  crouched  in  a 
heap  near  the  door.  Dering  stood  by  Felipa,  watching 
closely.  I  paced  the  shadowy  room,  looked  at  the  gleam  of 
the  moon  on  the  bay,  listened  to  the  soughing  wind  in  the 
gum-trees  mocking  the  sea,  and  tried  to  recall  more  cheer- 
ful scenes,  but  always  bent  under  the  weight  of  that  fearful 
test  going  on  beside  me.  Where  was  her  soul  ?  Beyond 
the  stars,  in  the  room  with  us,  or  "  like  trodden  snowdrift 
melting  in  the  dark  ?  "  Volz  came  behind,  startling  me  by 
grasping  my  elbow. 

"  Shall  I  not  play  ?"  he  whispered-  "Familiar  music  is 
remembrance  changed  to  sound — it  brings  the  past  as  per- 
fume does.  Gypsy  music  in  her  ear  would  be  like  holding 
wild  flowers  to  her  nostrils." 

"Ask  Dering,"  I  said;  "  he  willknow  best." 

I  heard  him  urging  Dering. 

"  She  has  gypsy  blood,"  he  said;  "  their  music  will  rouse 
her." 

Dering  unwillingly  agreed.  "But  nothing  abrupt — begin 
low,"  said  he. 

Vaguely  uneasy,  I  turned  to  object;  but  Volz  had  gone  for 
his  violin.  Far  off  arose  a  soft,  wavering,  sleepy  strain,  like 
a  wind  blowing  over  a  field  of  poppies.  He  passed,  in  slow, 
dramatic  style,  through  the  hall,  playing  on  the  way.  As  he 
came  in,  oddly  sustained  notes  trembled  like  sighs  and  sobs  ; 
these  were  by  degrees  subdued,  though  with  spasmodic  out- 
bursts, amid  a  grand  movement  as  of  phantom  shapes 
through  cloud-land.  One  heart-rending  phrase  recurring  as 
of  one  of  the  shadowy  host  striving  to  break  loose,  but 
beaten  back  by  impalpable  throngs,  numberless  grace-notes 
trailing  their  sparks  like  fire-works.  No  music  of  our  inter- 
vals and  our  rhythms,  but  perplexing  in  its  charm  like  a 
draught  that  maddens.  Time,  space,  our  very  identities, 
were  consumed  in  this  white  heat  of  sound.  I  held  my 
breath.     I  caught  his  arm. 

"  It  is  too  bold  and  distracting,"  I  cried.  "  It  is  enough 
to  kill  us  !  Do  you  expect  to  torment  her  back?  How  can 
it  affect  us  so?" 

Because,"  he  answered,  laying  down  his  violin  and  wiping 
his  brow,  "  in  the  gypsy  minor  scale  the  fourth  and  seventh 
are  augmented.  The  sixth  is  diminished.  The  frequent 
augmentation  of  the  fourth  makes  that  sense  of  unrest." 

"  Bah !  Technical  terms  make  it  no  plainer,"  I  said,  re- 
turning to  the  window. 

He  played  a  whispered,  merry  discordance,  resolving  into 
click  of  castanets,  laugh,  and  dance  of  a  gvpsy  camp.  Out 
of  the  whirl  of  flying  steps  and  tremolo  of  tambourines  rose  a 
tender  voice,  asking,  denying,  sighing,  imploring,  passing  into 
an  over-ruling,  long-drawn  call  that  vibrated  in  widening 
rings  to  reach  the  farthest  horizon— nay,  beyond  land  or 
sea,  "  east  of  the  sun,  west  of  the  moon."  With  a  rush  re- 
turned the  wild  jollity  of  men's  bass  laughter,  women's  shrill 
reply,  the  stir  of  the  gypsy  camp.  This  dropped  behind 
vague,  rolling  measures  of  clouds  and  chaos,  where  to  and 
fro  floated  grotesque  goblins  of  grace-notes  like  the  fancies 
of   a    madman;    struggling,   rising,   falling,   vain- reaching 


strains;  fierce  cries  like  commands.  The  music  seemed  an- 
other vital  essence  thrilling  us  with  its  own  emotion. 

"  No  more,  no  more !  "  1  cried,  half  gasping,  and  grasping 
Volz's  arm.     "  What  is  it,  Dering  ?  ' 

He  had  staggered  from  the  bed  and  was  trying  to  see  his 
watch.  "It  is  just  forty-four  hours!"  he  said,  pointing  to 
Felipa. 

Her  eyes  were  open  !  We  were  alarmed  as  if  doing  wrong 
and  silently  watched  her.  Fifteen  minutes  later  her  lips 
formed  one  word : 

"  Idiots  !" 

Half  an  hour  after  she  flung  the  violin  from  bed  to  floor, 
but  would  not  speak.  People  began  to  stir  about  the  house. 
The  prosaic  sounds  jarred  on  our  strained  nerves.  We  felt 
brought  from  another  sphere.  Volz  and  I  were  going,  but 
Felipa's  upraised  hand  kept  us.  She  sat  up,  looking  a 
ghastly  vision.  Turning  first  toward  me  she  quoted  my 
words : 

"Better  dead  than  alive  !  True.  You  knew  I  would  be 
glad  to  die.  What  right  had  you  to  bring  me  back?  God's 
curses  on  you !  I  was  dead.  Then  came  agony.  I  heard 
your  voices.  I  thought  we  were  all  in  hell.  Then  I  found 
how  by  your  evil  cunning  I  was  to  be  forced  to  live.  It  was 
like  an  awful  nightmare.  I  shall  not  forget  you,  nor  you  me. 
These  very  walls  shall  remember — here,  where  I  have  been 
so  tortured  no  one  shall  have  peace  !  Fools  !  Leave  me  ! 
Never  come  in  this  room  again !  " 

We  went,  all  talking  at  once,  Dering  angry  at  her  mood; 
Volz,  sorry  he  had  not  reached  a  soothing  pianissimo  pass- 
age; I,  owning  we  had  no  right  to  make  the  test.  We  saw 
her  but  once  more,  when  with  a  threatening  nod  toward  us 
she  left  the  house. 

From  that  time  a  gloom  settled  over  the  place.  Mrs. 
Anson  proved  a  hard-faced,  cold-hearted,  Cape  Cod  woman, 
a  scold  and  drudge,  who  hated  us  as  much  as  we  disliked 
her.  Home-sickand  unhappy,  she  soon  went  East  and  died. 
Within  a  year,  Anson  was  found  dead  where  he  had  gone 
hunting  in  the  Saucelito  woods,  supposed  a  suicide;  Dering 
was  hung  by  the  Vigilantes,  and  the  rest  were  scattered  on 
the  four  wmds.  Volz  and  1  were  last  to  go.  The  night  be- 
fore we  sailed,  he  for  Australia,  I  for  New  York,  he  said: 

"  I  am  sorry  for  those  who  come  after  us  in  this  house." 

"  Not  knowing  of  any  tragedy  here,"  I  said,  "  they  will  not 
feel  its  influence." 

"They  must  feel  it,"  he  insisted;  "it  is  written  in  the 
Proverbs,  '  Evil  shall  not  depart  from  his  house.'" 

Some  years  later,  I  was  among  passengers  embarking  at 
New  York  for  California,  when  there  was  a  cry  of  "Man 
overboard  !"  In  the  confusion  of  his  rescue,  among  heart- 
less and  pitiful  talk,  I  overheard  one  man  declare  that  the 
drowned  might  be  revived. 

"  Oh,  yes  ! "  cried  a  well  known  voice  behind  me.  "  But 
they  might  not  thank  you." 

I  turned — to  find  Volz  !  He  was  coming  out  with  Wynne, 
the  actor.  Enjoying  our  comradeship  on  the  voyage,  on 
reaching  San  Francisco  we  took  rooms  together,  on  Bush 
Street,  in  an  old  house  with  a  large  garden.  Volz  became 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  and  Wynne,  leading  man  at  the 
same  theatre.  Lest  my  folks,  a  Maine  deacon's  family, 
should  think  I  was  on  the  road  to  ruin,  I  told  in  letters  home 
only  of  the  city  missionary  in  the  house. 

Volz  was  hard  worked.  Wynne  was  not  much  liked.  My 
business  went  wrong.  It  rained  for  many  weeks ;  to  this  we 
laid  the  discomfort  that  grew  to  weigh  on  us.  Volz  wreaked 
his  sense  of  it  on  his  violin,  adding  to  the  torment  of  Wynne 
and  myself,  for  to  lonesome  anxious  souls  "the  demon  in 
music  "  shows  horns  and  cloven  foot  in  the  trying  sounds  of 
practice.  One  Sunday  Volz  played  the  "  Witches  Dance," 
the  "  Dream,"  and  "  The  long,  long  weary  day." 

"  I  can  bear  it  no  longer ! "  said  Wynne.  "  I  feel  like  the 
haunted  Matthias  in  '  The  Bells.'  If  I  could  feel  so  when 
acting  such  parts,  it  would  make  my  fortune.  But  I  feel  it 
only  here." 

"  I  think,"  said  Volz,  "  it  is  the  gloria  fonda  bush  near  the 
window;  the  scent  is  too  strong."  He  dashed  off  Strauss' 
fretful,  conflicting  "Hurry  and  Delay." 

" There,  there !  It  is  too  much,"  said  I.  "You  express 
my  feelings." 

He  looked  doubtful.     "  Put  it  in  words,"  said  he. 

"  How  can  I?"  I  said.  "When  our  firm  sent  me  abroad, 
I  went  sight-seeing  among  old  palaces,  whose  Gobelin  tapes- 
tries framed  in  their  walls  were  faded  to  gray  phantoms  of 
pictures,  but  out  of  some  the  thrilling  eyes  followed  me  till 
I  could  not  stay  in  their  range.  My  feeling  here  is  the  un- 
easy one  of  being  watched." 

"Ha!"  said  Volz.  "You  remind  me  of  Heine,  when  he 
wrote  from  Livorno.  He  knew  no  Italian,  but  the  old  pal- 
aces whispered  secrets  unheard  by  day.  The  moon  was  in- 
terpreter, knew  the  lapidary  style,  translated  to  dialect  of  his 
heart." 

"  '  Strange  effects  after  the  moon,' "  mused  Wynne.  "  That 
gives  new  meaning  to  Kent's  threat :  '  I'll  make  a  sop  o'  the 
moonshine  of  you  ! ' " 

Volz  went  on:  "Heine  wrote:  'The  stones  here  speak  to 
me,  and  I  know  their  mute  language.  Also,  they  seem 
deeply  to  feel  what  I  think.  So  a  broken  column  of  the  old 
Roman  times,  an  old  tower  of  Lombardy,  a  weather-beaten 
Gothic  piece  of  a  pillar  understands  me  well.  But  I  am  a 
ruin  myself,  wandering  among  ruins.'  " 

"Perhaps,  like  Poe's  hero,"  said  I,  "'I  have  imbibed 
shadows  of  fallen  columns  at  Balbec,  and  Tadmor,  and  Per- 
sepolis,  until  my  very  soul  has  become  a  ruin.' " 

"But  I,  too,"  said  Wynne,  "feel  the  unrest  of  Tann- 
hauser  ■: 

'Alas!  what  seek  I  here,  or  anywhere. 
Whose  way  of  life  is  like  the  crumbled  stab- 
That  winds  and  winds  about  a  ruined  tower, 
And  leads  no  whither.'" 

"  I  am  oppressed,"  Volz  owned,  "  as  if  some  one  in  my 
presence  was  suffering  deeply." 

"  I  feel,"  said  Wynne,  "as  if  the  scene  was  not  set  right 
for  the  performance  now  going  on.  There  is  a  hitch  and 
drag  somewhere — scene- shifters  on  a  strike.  Happy  are  you 
poets  and  musicians,  who  can  express  what  is  vague." 

Volz  laughed.  "As  in  Liszt's  oratorio  of  *  Christus,'"  said 
he,  "where  a  sharp,  ear -piercing  sostenuto  on  the  piccolo- 
flute  shows  the  shining  of  the  star  of  Bethlehem."  He 
turned  to  me.  "Schubert's  'Wanderer'  always  recalls  to 
me  a  house  you  and  I  know  to  be  under  a  ban." 


"  Haunted?  "  asked  Wynne.  "  Of  all  speculative  theories, 
St.  Martin's  sends  the  most  cold  thrills  up  one's  back.  He 
said  none  of  the  dead  come  back,  but  some  stay." 

"What  we  Germans  call  gebannt — tied  to  one  spot,"  said 
Volz.  "But  this  is  no  ghost,  only  a  proof  of  what  a  Ger- 
man psychologist  holds,  that  the  magnetic  man  is  a  spirit." 

"  Go  on,  'and  tell  quaint  lies  ' — I  like  them,"  said  Wynne. 

I  told  in  brief  outline,  with  no  names,  the  tale  Volz  and  I 
knew,  while  we  strolled  to  Telegraph  Hill,  passing  five 
streets  blocked  by  the  roving  houses  common  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Wynne  said :  "  They  seem  to  have  minds  of  their  own, 
with  their  entrances  and  exits  in  a  moving  drama." 

"  Sort  of  '  Poor  Jo's/  "  said  I. 

"  Castles  in  chess,"  said  Volz. 

"Io-like,"  said  Wynne,  "  with  a  gad  in  their  hearts  that 
forever  drives  them  on." 

A  few  foreign  sailors  lounged  on  the  hill  top,  looking  at 
the  view.  The  wind  blew  such  a  gale  we  did  not  stay.  The 
steps  we  had  known,  cut  in  the  side,  were  gone.  Where  the 
old  house  used  to  be,  goats  were  browsing. 

"Perchance  we  do  inhabit  it  but  now,"  mockingly  cried 
Wynne;  "methinks  it  must  be  so." 

"Then,"  said  Volz,  thoughtfully,  "  it  might  be  what  Ger- 
mans call  'far-working' — acted  in  distance — that  affects  us." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked,  "Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  her  now?" 

"  1  know  she  went  to  Mexico,"  said  he ;  "  that  is  all." 

"What  is  'far-working?'"  asked  Wynne.  "  If  I  could 
act  in  the  distance,  and  here  too — '  what  larks ! '  " 

"Yes — 'if,'"  said  I.  "Think  how  all  our  lives  turn  on 
that  pivot.  Suppose  Hawthorne's  offer  to  join  Wilkes'  "ex- 
ploring expedition  had  been  taken  ! " 

"  Only  to  wills  that  know  no  'if  is  'far-working'  possi- 
ble," said  Volz.  "  Substance  or  space  can  no  more  hinder 
this  force  than  the  one  of  mineral  magnetism.  Passavent 
joins  it  with  pictures  falling,  or  watches  stopping  at  the 
time  of  a  death.  In  sleep-walking,  some  kinds  of  illness, 
or  nearness  of  death,  the  nervous  ether  is  not  so  closely  al- 
lied to  its  material  conductors,  the  nerves,  and  may  be 
loosened  to  act  from  afar,  the  surest  where  blood  or  feeling 
makes  attraction  or  repulsion." 

Wynne  in  the  two  voices  of  the  play  repeated : 

"  Victor. — Where  is  the  gentleman? 
Chispe. — As  the  old  song  says : 

'  His  body  is  in  Segovia, 
His  soul  is  in  Madrid.'" 

We  could  learn  about  the  house  we  were  in  only  that  five 
families  had  moved  in  and  out  during  the  last  year.  Wynne 
resolved  to  shake  off  the  gloom  that  wrapped  us.  In  struggles 
to  defy  it,  he,  on  the  strength  of  a  thousand-dollar  benefit, 
made  one  payment  on  the  house  and  began  repairs. 

On  an  off-night  he  was  vainly  trying  to  study  a  new  part. 
Volz  advised  the  relief  to  his  nerves  of  reciting  the  dream 
scene  from  "  The  Bells,"  reminding  him  he  had  compared  it 
with  his  restlessness  there.     Wynne  denied  it. 

"  Yes,"  said  Volz,  "  where  the  mesmerizer  forces  Matthias 
to  confess." 

But  Wynne  refused  as  if  vexed,  till  Volz  offered  to  show  in 
music  his  own  mood,  and  I  agreed  to  read  some  rhymes 
about  mine.     Volz  was  long  tuning  his  violin. 

"  I  feel,"  he  said,  "  as  if  the  passers-by  would  hear  a  secret. 
Music  is  such  a  subtle  expression  of  emotion — like  flower- 
odor  rolls  far  and  affects  the  stranger.  Hearken!  In 
Heine's  '  Reisebilder,'  as  the  cross  was  thrown  ringing  on 
the  banquet  table  of  the  gods,  they  grew  dumb  and  pale, 
and  even  paler  till  they  melted  in  mist.  So  shall  you  at 
the  long-drawn  wail  of  my  violin  grow  breathless,  and  fade 
from  each  other's  sight." 

The  music  closed  round  us,  and  we  waited  in  its  deep 
solitude.  One  brief,  sad  phrase  fell  from  airy  heights  to 
lowest  depths  into  a  sea  of  sound,  whose  harmonious  eddies 
as  they  widened  breathed  of  passion  and  pain,  now  swoon- 
ing, now  reviving,  with  odd  pauses  and  sighs  that  rose  to 
cries  of  despair,  but  the  tormenting  first  strain  recurring 
fainter  and  fainter,  as  if  drowning,  drowning,  drowned — yet 
floating  back  for  repeated  last  plaint,  as  if  not  to  be  quelled, 
and  closing,  as  it  began,  the  whole. 

As  I  read  the  name  of  my  verses,  Volz  murmured:  " Les 
Nuits  Blanches.     No.  4.     Stephen  Heller." 

SLEEPLESS  NIGHTS. 

Against  the  garden's  mossy  paling 

I  lean,  and  wish  the  night  away, 
Whose  faint,  unequal  shadows  trailing 

Seem  but  a  dream  of  those  of  day. 

Sleep  burdens  blossom,  bud,  and  leaf, 

My  soul  alone  aspires,  dilates, 
Yearns  to  forget  its  care  and  grief — 

No  bath  of  sleep  its  pain  abates. 

How  dread  these  dreams  of  wide-eyed  nights! 

What  is,  and  is  not,  both  I  rue, 
My  wild  thoughts  fly  like  wand'ring  kites, 

No  peace  falls  with  this  balmy  dew. 

Through  slumb'rous  stillness,  scarcely. stirred 
By  sudden  trembles,  as  when  shifts 

O'er  placid  pool  some  skimming  bird, 
Its  Lethean  bowl  a  poppy  lifts. 

If  one  deep  draught  my  doubts  could  solve, 
The  world  might  bubble  down  its  brim, 

Like  Cleopatra's  pearl  dissolve, 

With  all  my  dreams  within  its  rim. 

What  should  I  know  but  calm  repose? 

How  feel,  recalling  this  lost  sphere? 
Alas !  the  fabled  poppy  shows 

Upsn  its  bleeding  heart — a  tear! 

Wynne  unwillingly  began  to  recite :  "  '  I  fear  nothing,  but 
dreams  are  dreams — '  " 

He  stammered,  could  not  go  on,  and  fell  to  the  floor.  We 
got  him  to  bed.  He  never  spoke  sanely  after.  His  wild 
ifancies  appalled  us  watching  him  all  night. 

"  Avaunt  Sathanas  !  That's  not  my  cue,"  he  muttered. 
"A  full  house  to-night.  How  could  Talma  forget  how  the 
crowd  looked,  and  fancy  it  a  pack  of  skeletons?  Tell  Volz 
to  keep  the  violins  playing  through  this  scene,  it  works  me 
up  as  well  as  thrills  the  audience.  Oh,  what  tiresome  nights 
I  have  lately,  always  dreaming  of  scenes  where  rival  wo- 
men move,  as  in  '  Court  and  Stage/  where,  all  masked,  the 
king  makes  love  to  Frances  Stewart  before  the  Queen's  face ! 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


How  do  I  try  to  cure  it?  'And  being  thus  frighted,  swear  a 
prayer  or  two  and  sleeps  again.'  Madame,  you're  late ;  you've 
too  little  rouge;  you'll  look  ghastly.  We're  not  called  yet; 
let's  rehearse  our  scene.  Now,  then,  I  enter  left,  pass  to  the 
window.  You  cry  ( is  this  true? ;  and  faint.  All  crowd  about. 
Quick  curtain." 

Volz  and  I  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Can  our  magnetism  make  his  senses  so  sharp  that  he 
knows  what  is  in  our  minds? "  he  asked  me. 

"  Nonsense !  "  I  said.     "  Memory,  laudanum,  and  whisky." 

"There,"  Wynne  went  on,  "the  orchestra  is  stopping. 
They've  rung  up  the  curtain.  Don't  hold  me.  The  stage 
waits,  yet  how  can  I  go  outside  my  door  to  step  on  dead 
bodies?  Street  and  sidewalk  are  knee-deep  with  them. 
They  rise  and  curse  me  for  disturbing  them.  I  lift  my  cane 
to  strike.  It  turns  to  a  snake,  whose  slimy  body  writhes  in 
my  hand.  Trying  to  hold  it  from  biting  me.  my  nails  cut 
my  palm  till  blood  streams  to  drown  the  snake."  , 

He  awed  us  not  alone  from  having  no  control  of  his 
thoughts,  but  because  there  came  now  and  then  a  strange 
influx  of  emotion  as  if  other  souls  passed  in  and  out  of  his 
body. 

"Is  this  hell?"  he  groaned.  "What  blank  darkness! 
Where  am  I.  What  is  that  infernal  music  haunting  me 
through  all  space?  If  I  could  only  escape  it  I  need  not  go 
back  to  earth — to  that  room  where  I  feel  choked,  where  the 
very  wall  paper  frets  me  with  its  flaunting  birds  flying  to  and 
fro,  mocking  my  fettered  state.  '  Here,  here  in  the  very  den 
of  the  wolf!'  Hallo,  Benvolio,  call-boy's  hunting  you.  Ro- 
meo's gone  on. 

'  See  where  he  steals — 
Locked  in  some  gloomy  covert  under  key 
Of  cautionary  silence,  with  his  arms 
-     Threaded,   like  these  cross-boughs,   in  sorrow's  knot.' 

What  is  this  dread  that  weighs  like  a  night-mare?  (I  do 
not  fear;  like  Macbeth,  I  only  inhabit  trembling.'  {  For  one 
of  them — she  is  in  hell  already,  and  burns,  poor  soul!  For 
the  other ' — Ah  !  must  I  die  here,  alone  in  the  woods,  felled 
by  a  coward,  Indian-like,  from  behind  a  tree?  None  of  the 
boys  will  know.  ( I  just  now  come  from  a  whole  world  of 
mad  women  that  had  almost — what,  is  she  dead?'  Poor 
Felipa ! " 

"Did  you  tell  him  her  name?"  I  asked  Volz. 

"  No,"  said  he.  "  Can  one  man's  madness  be  another's 
real  life?" 

" '  Blood  was  spilt — the  avenger's  wing  hovered  above  my 
house,' "  raved  Wynne.  "  What  are  these  lights,  hundreds 
of  them — serpent's  eyes  ?  Is  it  the  audience — coiled,  many- 
headed  monster  following,  me  round  the  world?  Why  do 
they  hiss?  I've  played  this  part  a  hundred  times.  '  Taught 
by  Rage,  and  Hunger,  and  Despair?1  Do  they,  full-fed, 
well-clothed,  light-hearted,  know  how  to  judge  me?  'A 
plague  on  both  your  houses!'  What  is  that  flame?  Fire 
that  consumes  my  vitals — spon-ta-neous  combustion  !  It  is 
then  possible.     Water  !  water  !  " 

The  doctor  said  there  had  been  some  great  strain  on 
Wynne's  mind.  He  sank  fast,  though  we  did  all  we  could. 
Toward  morning  I  turned  to  Volz  with  the  words  : 

"He  is  dead." 

The  city  missionary  was  passing  the  open  door.  He 
grimly  muttered  : 

"  Better  dead  than  alive  ! " 

"  My  God !  say  not  that !  "  cried  Volz.  "  The  nerve  which 
hears  is  last  to  die.     He  may  know — " 

He  faltered.  We  stood  aghast.  The  room  grew  suddenly 
familiar.  I  tore  off  a  strip  of  the  gray  tint  on  the  walls. 
Under  it  we  found  the  old  paper  with  its  bright  macaws. 

"Ah,  ha!"  Volz  said;  "will  you  now  deny  my  theory  of 
*  far-working  ? ' " 

Dazed,  I  could  barely  murmur :  "  Then  people  can  be  af- 
fected by  it ! " 

"  Certainly,"  said  he,  "  as  rubbed  glasses  gain  electric 
power." 

Within  a  week  we  sailed  —  he  for  Brazil,  I  for  New  York. 

Several  years  after,  at  Sacramento,  Arne,  an  artist  I  had 
known  abroad,  found  me  on  the  overland  train,  and  on 
reaching  San  Francisco  urged  me  to  go  where  he  lodged. 

"  I  am  low-spirited  here,"  he  said ;  ■"  I  don't  know  why." 

I  stopped  short  on  the  crowded  wharf.  "  Where  do  you 
live?"  I  asked. 

"  Far  up  Market  Street,"  said  he. 

"What  sort  of  a  house?"  I  insisted. 

"  Oh — nothing  modern — over  a  store,"  he  answered. 

Reassured,  I  went  with  him.  He  lived  in  a  jumble  of 
easels,  portfolios,  paint,  canvas,  bits  of  statuary,  casts,  carv- 
ings, foils,  red  curtains,  Chinese  goatskins,  woodcuts,  photo- 
graphs, sketches,  and  unfinished  pictures.  On  the  wall 
hung  a  scene  from  "  The  Wandering  Jew,"  as  we  saw  it  at 
the  Adelphi,  in  London,  where  in  the  Arctic  regions  he  sees 
visions  foreshadowing  the  future  of  his  race.  Under  it  was 
quoted : 
i  "All  in  my  mind  is  confused,  nor  can  I  dissever 

The  mould  of  the   visible  world   from    the  shape  of  my  thought 
in  me — 
The  Inward  and  Outward  are  fused,  and  through  them   murmur  for 
ever 

The  sorrow  whose  sound  is  the  wind  and   the  roar  of  the  limit- 
less sea." 

"Do  you  remember,"  Arne  asked,  "when  we  saw  that 
play?  Both  younger  and  more  hopeful.  How  has  the 
world  used  you?  As  for  me,  I  have  done  nothing  since  I 
came  here  but  that  sketch,  finished  months  ago.  I  have  not 
lost  ambition,  but  I  feel  fettered." 

"Absinthe? — opium? — tobacco?"  I  hinted. 

"Neither,"  he  answered.  "I  try  to  work,  but  visions, 
widely  different  from  what  I  will,  crowd  on  me,  as  on  the 
Jew  in  the  play.  Not  the  unconscious  brain  action  all 
thinkers  know,  but  a  dictation  from  without.  No  rush  of 
creative  impulses,  but  a  dragging  sense  of  something  else  I 
ought  to  paint." 

"  Briefly,"  I  said,  "you  are  a  '  Haunted  Man.' " 

"  Haunted  by  a  willful  design,"  said  he.    "  I  feel  as  if  some- 
thing had  happened  somewhere  which  I  must  show." 
£  "What  is  it  like?"  I  asked. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you,"  he  replied.  "  But  only  odd  bits 
change  places,  like  looking  in  a  kaleidoscope;  yet  all  cluster 
around  one  centre." 

One  day,  looking  over  his  portfolios,  I  found  an  old  Tem- 
ple Bar,  which  he  said  he  kept  for  this  passage — which  he 
read  to  me— from  T.  A.  Trollope's  "  Artist's  Tragedy :  " 


"The  old  walls  and  ceilings  and  floors  must  be  saturated  with  the 
exhalations  of  human  emotions  1  These  lintels,  doorways,  and  stairs 
have  become,  by  long  xise  and  homeliness,  dear  to  human  hearts,  and 
have  become  so  intimately  blended  a  portion  of  the  mental  furniture  of 
human  lives,  that  they  have  contributed  their  part  to  the  formation  of 
human  characters.  Such  facts  and  considerations  have  gone  to  the 
fashioning  of  the  mental  habitudes  of  all  of  us.  If  all  could  have 
been  recorded !  If  emotion  had  the  property  of  photographing  itself 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  walls  which  had  witnessed  it !  Even  if  only  pas- 
sion, when  translated  into  acts,  could  have  done  so!  Ah,  what  pa- 
limpsests !  What  deciphering  of  tangled  records  !  What  skillful  sep- 
aration of  successive  layers  of  ' passionography ! '" 

"  I  know  a  room,"  said  Arne,  "thronged  with  acts  that  el- 
bow me  from  my  work  and  fill  me  with  unrest." 

I  looked  at  him  in  mute  surprise. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  went  on,  "  suchthings  do  not  interest  you." 

"  No — yes,"  I  stammered.  "  I  have  marked  in  traveling 
how  lonely  houses  change  their  expression  as  you  come 
near,  pass,  and  leave  them.  Some  frown,  others  smile. 
The  Bible  buildings  had  life  of  their  own  and  human  dis- 
eases; the  priests  cursed  or  blessed  them  as  men." 

"Houses  seem  to  remember,"  said  he.  "Some  rooms 
oppress  us  with  a  sense  of  lives  that  have  been  lived  in  them." 

"That,"  I  said,  "is  like  Draper's  theory  of  shadows  on 
walls  always  staying.  He  shows  how  after  a  breath  passes 
over  a  coin  or  key,  its  spectral  outline  remains  for  months 
after  the  substance  is  removed.  But  can  the  mist  of  circum- 
stance sweeping  over  us  make  our  vacant  places  hold  any 
trace  of  us  ? " 

"Why  not  ?  Who  can  deny  it  ?  Why  do  you  look  at  me 
so  ?"  he  asked. 

I  could  not  tell  him  the  sad  tale.  I  hesitated;  then  said: 
v  I  was  thinking  of  Volz,  a  friend  I  had,  who  not  only  be- 
lieved in  what  Bulwer  calls  'a  power  akin  to  mesmerism  and 
superior  to  it,  once  called  Magic,  and  that  it  might  reach 
over  the  dead,  so  far  as  their  experience  on  earth,'  but  also 
in  animal  magnetism  from  any  distance." 

Arne  grew  queerly  excited.  "  If  Time  and  Space  exist  but 
in  our  thoughts,  why  should  it  not  be  true  ? "  said  he. 
"Macdonald's  lover  cries,  '  That  which  has  been  is,  and  the 
Past  can  never  cease.  She  is  mine,  and  I  shall  find  her — 
what  matters  it  when,  or  where,  or  how?'"  He  sighed. 
"  In  Acapulco,  a  year  ago,  I  saw  a  woman  who  has  been  be- 
fore me  ever  since — the  centre  of  the  circling,  changing, 
crude  fancies  that  trouble  me." 

"  Did  you  know  her  ? "  I  asked. 

"  No,  nor  anything  about  her,  not  even  her  name.  It  is 
like  a  spell.  I  must  paint  her  before  anything  else,  but  I 
can  not  yet  decide  how.  I  feel  sure  she  has  played  a  tragic 
part  in  some  life-drama." 

"Swinburne's  queen  of  panthers,"  I  hinted. 

"Yes.  But  I  was  not  in  love.  Love  I-  must  forego.  I 
am  not  a  man  with  an  income." 

"  I  know  you  are  not  a  nincompoop  ! "  I  said,  always  trying 
to  change  such  themes  by  a  jest.  I  could  not  tell  him  1 
knew  a  place  which  had  the  influence  he  talked  of.  I  could 
not  re-visit  that  house. 

Soon  after  he  told  me  he  had  begun  his  picture,  but  would 
not  show  it.  He  complained  that  one  figure  kept  its  back 
toward  him.  He  worked  on  it  till  he  fell  ill.  Even  then  he 
hid  it.     "  Only  a  layer  of  passionography,"  he  said. 

I  grew  restless.  I  thought  his  mood  affected  mine.  It 
was  a  torment  as  well  as  a  puzzle  to  me  that  his  whole  talk 
should  be  of  the  influence  of  houses,  rooms,  even  personal 
property  that  had  known  other  owners.  Once  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  anything  like  the  brown  coat  Sheridan  swore  drew 
ill-luck  to  him. 

"  Sometimes  I  think,"  he  answered,  "  it  is  this  special 
brown  paint  artists  prize  which  affects  me.  It  is  made  from 
the  best  asphaltum,  and  that  can  be  got  only  from  Egyptian 
mummy-cloths.  Very  likely  dust  of  the  mummies  is  ground 
in  it.     I  ought  to  feel  their  ill-will." 

One  day  I  went  to  Saucelito.  In  the  still  woods  I  forgot  my 
unrest  till  coming  to  the  stream  where,  as  I  suddenly  remem- 
bered, Anson  was  found  dead,  a  dread  took  me  which  I  tried 
to  lose  by  putting  into  ryhme.  Turning  my  pockets  at 
night,  I  crumpled  the  page  I  had  written  on,  and  threw  it  on 
the  floor. 

In  uneasy  sleep  I  dreamed  I  was  again  in  Paris,  not 
where  I  liked  to  recall  being,  but  at  "  Bullier's,"  and  in  war- 
time. The  bald,  spectacled  leader  of  the  orchestra,  leaning 
back,  shamming  sleep,  while  a  dancing,  stamping,  scream- 
ing crowd  wave  tri-colored  flags,  and  call  for  the  "  Chant  du 
Depart."  Three  thousand  voices  in  a  rushing  roar  that 
makes  the  twenty  thousand  lights  waver,  in  spasmodic  but 
steady  chorus : 

' '  Les  departs — parts — parts  ! 
Les  departs— parts — parts  I 
Les  departs — parts — parts  !  " 

Roused,  I  supposed  by  passing  rioters,  I  did  not  try  to 
sleep  again,  but  rose  to  write  a  letter  for  the  early  mail.  As 
I  jstruck  a  light  I  saw,  smoothed  out  on  the  table,  the  wrin- 
kled page  I  had  cast  aside.  The  ink  was  yet  wet  on  two 
lines  added  to  each  verse.     A  chill  crept  over  me  as  I  read : 

FOREST  MURMURS. 

Across  the  woodland  bridge  I  pass, 

And  sway  its  three  long,  narrow  planks, 

To  mark  how  gliding  waters  glass 

Bright  blossoms  doubled  ranks  on  ranks; 

And  how  through  tangle  of  the  ferns 

Floats  incense  from  veiled  flower-urns, 

What  would  the  babbling  brook  reveal? 

What  may  these  trembling  depths  conceal? 

Dread  secret  of  the  dense  woods,  held 

With  restless  shudders  horror-spelled ! 

How  shift  the  shadows  of  the  wood, 
*■  As  if  it  tossed  in  troubled  sleep  ! 

Strange  whispers,  vaguely  understood, 

Above,  below,  around  me  creep; 
While  in  the  sombre-shadowed  stream 
Great  scarlet  splashes  far  down  gleam, 
The  odd-reflected,  stately  shapes 
Of  cardinals  in  crimson  capes; 
Not  those — but  spectral  pools  of  blood 
That  stain  these  sands  through  strongest  flood 7 

Like  blare  of  trumpets  through  black  nights — ■ 

Or  sunset  clouds  before  a  storm — 
Are  these  red  phantom  water-sprites 

That  mock  me  with  fantastic  form; 
With  flitting  of  the  last  year's  bird 
Fled  ripples  that  its  low  flight  stirred — 
How  should  these  rushing  waters  learn 
Aught  but  the  bend  of  this  year's  fern? 
The  lonesome  wood,  with  bated  breath, 
Hints  of  a  hidden  blow — and  death! 


I  could  not  stay  alone.  I  ran  to  Arne's  room.  As  i 
knocked,  the  falling  of  some  light  thing  within  made  me 
think  he  was  stirring.  I  went  in.  He  sat  in  the  moonlight, 
back  to  me,  before  his  easel.  The  picture  on  it  might  be 
the  one  he  kept  secret.  I  would  not  look.  I  went  to  his 
side  and  touched  him.  He  had  been  dead  for  hours !  I 
turned  the  unseen  canvas  to  the  wall. 

Next  day  I  packed  and  planned  to  go  East.  I  paid  the 
landlady  not  to  send  Arne's  body  to  the  morgue,  and 
watched  it  that  night,  when  a  sudden  memory  swept  over 
me  like  a  tidal  wave.  There  was  a  likeness  in  the  room  to 
one  where  I  had  before  watched  the  dead.  Yes — there  were 
the  windows,  there  the  doors — just  here  stood  the  bed,  in 
this  same  spot  I  sat.  What  wildness  was  in  the  air  of  San 
Francisco ! 

To  put  such  crazy  thoughts  to  flight  I  would  look  at 
Arne's  last  work.  Yet  I  wavered,  and  more  than  once 
turned  away  after  laying  my  hand  on  it.  At  last  I  snatched 
it,  placed  it  on  an  easel,  and  lighted  the  nearest  gas-burner 
before  looking  at  it.  Then — great  heavens !  How  had 
this  vision  come  to  Arne?  It  was  the  scene  where  Felipa 
cursed  us.  Every  detail  of  the  room  reproduced,  even  the 
gay  birds  on  the  wall-paper,  and  her  flower-pots.  The 
figures  and  faces  of  Dering  and  Volz  were  true  as  hers,  and 
in  the  figure  with  averted  face,  which  Arne  had  said  kept  its 
back  to  him,  I  knew — myself!  What  strange  insight  had 
he  gained  by  looking  at  Felipa?  It  was  like  the  man  who 
trembled  before  the  unknown  portrait  of  Madame  Brinvil- 
liers. 

How  long  I  gazed  at  the  picture  I  do  not  know.  I  heard, 
without  heeding,  the  door-bell  ring  and  steps  along  the  hall. 
Voices.  Some  one  looking  at  rooms.  The  landlady,  saying 
this  room  was  to  let,  but  unwilling  to  show  it,  forced  to  own 
its  last  tenant  lay  there  dead.  This  seemed  no  shock  to  the 
stranger. 

"Well,"  said  her  shrill  tones,  "poor  as  he  was,  he's  better 
dead  than  alive  !" 

The  door  opened  as  a  well-known  voice  cried :  "  My  God ! 
say  not  that  1     The  nerve  which  hears  is  last  to  die — " 

Volz  stood  before  me !  Awe-struck,  we  looked  at  each 
other  in  silence.  Then  he  waved  his  hand  to  and  fro  before 
his  eyes. 

"Is  this  a  dream?"  he  said.  " There,"  pointing  to  the 
bed;  "you" — to  me  ;  "the  same' words — the  very  room  !  Is 
it  our  fate?" 

I  pointed  to  the  picture  and  to  Arne.  "  The  last  work  of 
this  man,  who  thought  it  a  fancy  sketch  1" 

While  Volz  stood  dumb  and  motionless  before  it,  the  land- 
lady spoke: 

"Then  you  know  the  place.  Can  you  tell  what  ails  it? 
There  have  been  suicides  in  this  room.  No  one  prospers  in 
the  house.  My  cousin,  who  is  a  house-mover,  warned  me 
against  taking  it.  He  says  before  the  store  was  put  under 
it  h$re  it  stood  on  Bush  street,  and  before  that  on  Telegraph 
Hill." 

Volz  clutched  my  arm.  "  It  is  '  The  Flying  Dutchman'  of 
a  house!"  he  cried,  and  drew  me  fast  down  stairs  and  out 
into  a  dense  fog  which  made  the  world  seem  a  tale  that  was 
told,  blotting  out  all  but  our  two  slanting  forms,  bent  as  by 
what  poor  Wynne  would  have  called  "  a  blast  from  hell," 
hurrying  blindly  away.  I  heard  the  voice  of  Volz  as  if  from 
afar :  "  The  magnetic  man  is  a  spirit !" 

Emma  Frances  Dawson. 


Chateaux  en  Espagne. 


What,  building  castles  in  the  air  I 

I've  reared  such  structures  in  my  time, 
And  still  find  ruins  here  and  there 

All  ivy-grown  with  silly  rhyme. 
We  can  not  build  an  edifice 

With  Fancy  stone  and  sanguine  mortar, 
Which,  in  the  winter  of  what  is. 

Won't  crumble  and  let  in  the  water. 

You  see,  the  Fancy  takes  such  scope, 

It  can  not  finish  all  it  forms ; 
And  when  the  architect  is  Hope, 

There's  no  allowance  made  for  storms. 
We  have  no  plummet  in  our  hand, 

Our  house — we  never  pause  to  plan  it, 
So  marble  crumbles  into  sand. 

And  stucco  clings  where  we  place  granite. 

Upon  a  single  pair  of  props 

We  have  to  place  a  heavy  strain, 
When,  o'er  our  homely  mutton-chops, 

We  dream  of  turtle  and  champagne. 
Our  corner-stones  are  weak  and  few. 

And  our  foundations  are  unreal, 
Our  "if  is  false,  our  "when''  untrue, 

And  the  whole  structure  is  ideal. 

The  world  is  full  of  just  such  piles, 

Some  new,  some  old,  some  dear,  some  cheap ; 
Some  shining  still  with  sanguine  smiles, 

Some  nothing  but  a  rubbish  heap. 
So  through  the  past  we  roam  perplexed, 

And  count  the  castles  that  have  crumbled, 
And  find  we  always  start  the  next 

Just  where  the  previous  one  had  tumbled. 

Here's  one — ay,  smile  if  so  thou  wilt — 

Fain  would  I  rear  that  pile  again ; 
The  finest  castle  I  e'er  built, 

And  Someone  was  its  chatelaine. 
Well,  she  bewitched  a  millionaire, 

And  my  brave  structure  was  a  ruin  ; 
I  spent  such  sighs  as  I  could  spare, 

And  started  in  to  build  a  new  one. 

Another?    Oh,  the  next  was  frail 

And  scarcely  stood  a  single  hour ; 
'Twas  founded  on  the  oft-told  tale — 

Seductive  though — of  wealth  an4  power. 
The  next  was  briefer  still,  and  came 

To  grief  ere  it  was  well  completed; 
Only  a  dream  that  spoke  of  fame, 

A  throne  that  fell  ere  I  was  seated. 

Another  and  another  then,T 

But  not  a  single  one  survived,] 
Compact  of  love,  of  gold,  of  pen, 

Some  longer,  but  all  briefly  lived. 
Build  and  adorn  them  ne'er  so  fast, 

They  vanish  ere  you  touch  the  gilding ; 
You  can  not  fashion  them  to  last —  * 

'Tis  waste  of  time,  this  castle  building. 
San  Francisco,  April  15,  1878.  G.  H.  Jcssop 


THE   ARGONAUT. 
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Sax  FRANCISCOj  April  19,  187S. 
Knowing  me  as  you  do,  you  can  readily  imagine  the  com- 
posure with  which  I  picked  up  last  Saturday's  issue  of  the 
Argonaut  to  find  as  the  head-line  put  it  that  ''Jones  and 
Brown  have  Rivals."  Speaking  for  myself  I  care  but  little. 
The  Misses  Nota-Bene  are  as  welcome  to  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  the  position  as  they  are  to  its  trials  and  tribu- 
lations. Writing  society  news  for  a  paper  is  a  thankless 
task.  It  has  its  pleasure  and  its  pains.  Only  to-day  the 
object  of  my  admiration  and  adoration  told  me  to  my  face 
(unwittingly,  of  course),  "I  abominate  that  horrid  Jones." 
She  has  reason  to  think  ill  of  Jones;  for  over  his  mythical 
shoulder  I  have  touched  her  sensibilities  more  than  once; 
have  deliberately  sacrificed  the  poor  girl  to  conceal  my  mis- 
erable identity.  In  other  places  I  have  heard  my  literary" 
efforts  ridiculed — have  submitted  meekly  to  being  designated 
as  a  "  pronounced  and  commodious  fool,"  and  one  very  irate 
gentleman  in  my  presence  alluded  to  Jones — the  Jenkins — 
as  "a  d — n  humbug,"  a  sentiment  in  which,  at  the  time,  I 
was  forced  to  agree.  If  in  the  face  of  these  statements  the 
Nota-Bene  clique  want  the  citadel,  Brown  and  I  surrender 
without  a  murmur.  The  only  thing  that  disturbed  me  at  all 
in  the  communication  of  last  week  was  the  statement  that  I 
had  been  neglecting  my  business.  This  I  deny.  My  risume 
of  society  matters  has  kept  pace  with  the  doings  of  good  so- 
ciety. The  secrets  of  the  little  lunches,  dinner  parties,  and 
suppers,  and  the  scandal  I  hear  in  this  way,  I  cannot  repeat. 
I  cannot  invent  news  as  do  some  of  your  contemporaries,  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  meddle  or  nuke  mention  of  people 
wholly  unknown.  So  much  for  a  mild  defense  of  myself. 
As  for  news  there  is  none  to  give,  nor  will  there  be  until  after 
Easter.  A  few  of  my  friends,  tired  of  the  long  period  of  pen- 
ance, have  organized  a  series  of  walking  parties,  and  cane  in 
hand  have  explored  nearly  all  the  roads  twisting  through  the 
sand  hills  to  the  north.  A  novelty  these  walking  parties,  and 
one  that  will  do  the  average  young  man  good.  The  morn- 
ings are  beautiful  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  air  crisp  and 
bracing,  and  the  stroll  that  I  took  with  a  select  party  the 
other  day  out  through  the  Presidio  to  Fort  Point,  thence 
over  the  hill,  by  the  batteries,  to  the  Cliff  House  road  and 
return,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  satisfying  that  I 
ever  took  in  my  life:  beautiful,  because  of  the  scenery  about 
the  Golden  Gate,  and  the  green  hills  beyond  the  strait ;  satis- 
fying, because  I  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  long  tramp.  These  pedestrian  trips  are  getting  to  be 
very  popular.  They  started  in  a  quiet  and  modest  way,  but 
now  the  early-morning  squads  are  abroad  in  every  direction. 
The  latest  on  dit  in  society  is  the  approaching  marriage  of 

Miss    L.  and  Judge .     The   question   is,   which  Judge 

is  it?  Don't  know;  but  I  do  know  that  he's  a  good  judge  of 
a  wife.  Another  supposed  to  be  engagement  on  the  tapis  is 
that  of  Mr.  S.  to  the  pretty  blonde  of  California  street. 
Which  pretty  blonde?  There  are  a  great  many  blondes  in 
San  Francisco,  and  innumerable  Mr.  S.'s.  But  this  particu- 
lar Mr.  S.  is  designated  by  the  sotibriquet  of  "  Shep."  I 
understand  he  is  rich  and  clever.  Miss  B.  will  leave  on  the 
steamer  next  week  for  Europe.  I  understand  she  will  be 
s(ch)lipping  back  again  in  a  few  months.  The  park  was 
crowded  last  Saturday  with  the  usual  people,  among  whom 
were  noticed  the  two  young  ladies  from  Powell  Street,  known 
as  the  "  blonde  and  brunette."  The  unknown  Englishman 
who  appears  in  the  park  every  fine  day,  with  his  coat  of 
arms  embroidered  on  his  saddle-blanket,  is  not  an  English- 
man at  all;  he  is  a  German  baron,  and  his  name  is — not 
known.  The  fair  equestrienne  who  rides  so  beautifully  is 
Miss  F.  H.  She  has  recently  taken  to  music.  "Haste  to 
the  wedding"  is  one  of  her  favorite  airs.  Look  to  your 
laurels,  ladies,  the  belles  have  arrived.  I  mean,  of  course, 
the  Misses  McA.  And  just  here  I  am  reminded  that  a  sen- 
timental friend  of  mine,  whom  you  all  know,  brought  to  me 
the  other  day  a  fold  of  manuscript,  which,  upon  reading,  I 
found  contained  a  delightful  little  poem  dedicated  to  Mrs. 

,  a  certain  very  vivacious  young  society  widow.     I  asked 

permission  to  keep  it  a  day  or  two,  and  after  the  author  had 
gone  Brown  suggested  that  it  was  good  enough  to  print. 
"  But  the  permission,'"'  said  I.  "  Nonsense,"  said  he;  "pub- 
lish first  and  apologize  afterward."  Changing  the  name,  so 
as  to  slightly  mislead  you,  I  take  Brown's  advice,  and  also 
make  my  eUbut  in  what  the  daily  journalists  call  enterprise. 
Here  are  the  verses  : 

NANINE. 

Why  did'st  thou  leave  me  so. 

Thou,  my  heart's  queen. 
Letting  the  cold  world  flow 

Us  two  between? 
Thou  vert  my  only  thought, 
Thy  love  was  all  I  sought. 
Sorrow  was  all  it  wrought 

To  me,  Xanine. 

Beauty  so  rare  was  thine, 

Cruel  Nanine, 
Velvet  in  touch  thy  skin, 

Snow  in  its  sheen ; 
Thou  wert  not  maid,  I  knov , 
Yet  maidens  cannot  show 
Half  of  the  life  and  glow 

Thou  canst,  I  ween. 

Soft  were  thy  hazel  eyes, 

As  the  gazelle's; 
A  world  of  witchcraft  lies 

Hid  in  their  spells. 


Lies — for  I  feel  it  still, 
Feel  it,  and  ever  will, 
Though  brain  and  bosom  thrill 
As  my  heart  tells. 

Brown  were  thy  tresses  fine, 

Brown  as  the  wrack 
Floating  upon  the  brine 

In  tempest's  track. 
And  as  poor  swimmers  drown, 
Dragged  by  the  seaweed  down, 
So  are  thy  tresses  brown 

Dragging  me  back. 

Shapely  thy  lissome  limbs, 

Seen  through  the  gloom ; 
As  thy  soft  presence  swims 

Into  the  room  ; 
Scarce  is  thy  drapery  stirred, 
Scarce  is  a  footfall  heard, 
Graceful  as  poising  bird, 

Sweet  as  perfume. 

Smoothly  as  foam-fiake  slips 

Over  the  sand 
Thy  fairy  finger-tips 

Rest  on  my  hand — 
White  as  the  winter's  snow, 
Warm  as  the  summer's  glow. 
Fair  as  the  flowers  that  grow 

In  Fairyland. 

Down  on  my  lips  thy  lips, 

Twin  rubies,  fall ; 
Two  tyrant  fellowships 

Claiming  their  thrall.  # 

All  of  my  soul  goes  out 
Pouting  to  meet  that  pout — 
How  can  e'en  heathens  doubt 

Heaven  at  all? 

Am  I  awake  again  ? 

Only  a  dream  I 
Things  are  not  unto  men 

Quite  what  they  seem. 
Brightly  the  rainbow  shone, 
Tints  now  are  turning  wan, 
For  thou  art  gone — art  gone — 

Cruel  Nanine. 

Still,  e'en  the  false  mirage 

Such  dreaming  brings 
Is  better  heritage 

Than  sterner  things; 
So  that  it  brings  but  thee 
Out  of  the  past  to  me, 
Brings  thee  across  the  sea 

On  Fancy's  wings. 

That  we  may  once  more  be 

As  we  have  been ; 
Thine  arms  embracing  me, 

My  face  between 
Thy  neck  and  swelling  breast — 
So  would  I  ever  rest, 
More  than  an  angel  blest, 

In  thee,  Nanine. 

Next  Tuesday  Mr.  John  F.  Swift  and  wife  leave  for  the  Con- 
tinent, and  many  of  our  society  people  are  making  pre- 
parations for  the  Paris  Exposition  trip.  A  French  paper 
informs  me  that  at  a  ball  in  Paris,  Mrs.  Mackay,  the  wife  of 
the  bonanza  king,  wore  a  dress  of  silver  brocade,  trimmed 
with  chenille  and  silver  fringe,  a  dog-collar  necklet  of  large 
diamonds,  and  head-dress  studded  with  diamonds.  A  mar- 
about feather,  silvered,  was  fastened  at  the  side.  Another 
American  lady  wore  gold  brocade  and  white  faille  striped 
with  gold.  The  two  tunics  crossed  in  front  like  a  shawl, 
showing  two  points,  and  were  embroidered  with  white  jet 
and  gold.  The  papers  are  also  my  authority  for  the  infor- 
mation that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  will  summer  in  California, 
and  be  extensively  entertained  in  San  Francisco. 

Yours,  etc.,  The  Only  Jones. 


Waiting:  for  Easter. 


Dear  me,  dear  me,  the  maiden  thought, 

As  in  her  pew  she  sat, 
I  ne'er  can  be  a  saint  beneath 

This  horrid  winter  hat. 

The  days  are  drowsy  with  the  breath 

Of  summer  hovering  nigh  ; 
Spring's  misty  banners  droop  above 

The  blue  tents  of  the  sky. 

The  daisies  through  the  clover  peep  ; 

The  streamlets  singing  go 
'Tween  banks  where  violets  stoop  to  drink- 

Ah !  why  lags  Easter  so  ? 

When,  robed  like  spring,  in  gay  attire, 

I  can  at  church  appear ; 
Then  I  shall  better  able  be 

To  read  my  title  clear. 


"  It  seems  to  me,"  says  the  mistress  of  the  house,  coming 
in  at  nine  o'clock  and  finding  the  servants  still  at  table;  "it 
seems  to  me  that  you  take  a  long  time  over  your  meals." 

"  Pardon,  madame,"  replies  the  valet;  "you  see  it  takes  us 
two  hours  to  say  in  the  kitchen  things  that  you  can  hint  in 
ten  minutes  in  the  dining-room." 

A  dozen  men  are  sitting  in  a  cafe",  when  a  female  voice  is 
heard  from  an  adjacent  doorstep :  "  Well,  good  morning, 
Mrs.  Blank.  If  I  had  anything  on  I'd  go  with  you."  There 
is  a  mad  rush  for  the  door,  an  eager,  expectant  crowd,  with 
outstretched  necks,  peering  over  each  other's  shoulders  in 
the  direction  from  whence  the  voice  proceeds,  and  then  a 
return  ,to  the  vacated  chairs,  while  one  of  the  party  asks, 
"What  good  does  it  do  a  woman  to  lie? " 


Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons. — Easter  Sunday,  April  n,  18' 


Eastern  Oysters  on  the  Shell. 

Sorrel  Soup. 

Baked  Salmon,  Anchovy  Sauce. 

Beefsteak   Saute,  with  Mushrooms. 

Green  Peas.  Asparagus.  Roman  Punch. 

Roast   Turkey,    with   Currant  Jelly. 

New  Potatoes,  Shrimp  Salad. 

Egg  Souffle. 

Strawberries  and  Cream. 

To  make  Egg  Souffle. — Make  a  boiled  custard,  with  half  a  pint  of  thick 

cream,  yolks  of  two  eggs,  three  tablespoonsful  of  sugar,  a  heaping  teaspoonful 

of  flour,  a  very  little  butter,  salt,  and  any  flavoring  you  may  prefer.     When  it 

has  just  thickened  a  little,  take  it  off  the  fire  and  let  it  partly  cool.     Add  then 

two  raw  yolks  of  eggs  and  four  whites,  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.     Butter  some 

paper  cases,  fill  them  with  this  preparation,  and  bake  them  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 

in  a  moderate  oven. 


ABOUT  WOMEN, 


A  bad  marriage  is  like  an  electric  machine — it  makes  you 
dance,  but  you  can't  let  go. 

It  is  said  that  Modjeska  wears  a  $40,000  necklace  when 
playing  the  role  of  "  Camille." 

It  is  reported  that  Madame  Nillson  has  given  birth  to  a 
child.     We  trust  that  there  is  music  in  the  heir. 

Woman  suffrage  has  just  had  its  annual  defeat  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  The  vote  was  about  evenly 
divided. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  at  the  court  of  St.  James  has 
issued  an  order  enjoining  ladies  to  wear  the  strict  court  dress 
at  royal  drawing-rooms. 

Joaquin  Miller  has  gone  to  Europe  : 

"  The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight — 

Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  snowy  hands 
Might  shake  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite." 

The  young  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is  in  a  quandary;  her 
mother-in-law,  Victoria,  is  going  to  fight  her  papa,  the  Czar, 
and  her  husband's  ship  may  be  blown  to  kingdom  come  by 
one  of  her  papa's  torpedos. 

John  Ruskin's  wife  left  him  a  short  time  since  with  his 
consent,  and  now  lives  with  the  artist  Millais.  This  and  the 
Lewes-George  Elliot  scandal  evidences  that  brains  are  not 
always  conducive  to  morality. 

Miss  Annie  Rosecrans,  the  second  daughter  of  General 
Rosecrans,  is  about  to  enter  the  Convent  of  the  Ursulines, 
at  Brown  County,  Ohio,  where  her  elder  sister  died,  a  pro- 
fessed nun,  about  one  month  ago. 

It  appears  from  what  Max  Strakosch  says  that  Miss  Kel- 
logg and  Miss  Cary  play  cinch  half  a  day  at  a  time  while 
traveling  in  drawing-room  cars.  And  it  must  be  some  false 
de'il  that  circulates  stories  about  their  quarreling. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Kyrle  Society  an  association  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  has  lately  been  formed  in  England,  for- 
the  purpose  of  "  bringing  the  refining  and  cheering  influences 
of  natural  beauty  into  the  homes  and  neighborhood  of  the 
poor." 

The  Princess  of  Wales  is  described  as  possessing  to  per- 
fection the  fine  art  of  salutation.  When  she  bows  to  a  mul- 
titude she  has  a  way  of  making  every  man  and  woman  feel 
that  he  or  she  alone  is  the  proud  recipient  of  the  royal  sal- 
utation. 

Mrs.  Ada  C  Bowles,  of  Philadelphia,  is  exciting  much  in- 
terest by  a  lecture  entitled  "  Meddling  Women,"  which,  it  is 
said,  presents  in  a  very  attractive  manner  the  history  of  wo- 
men who  have  "  meddled  "  in  poetry,  art,  literature,  philoso- 
phy, politics,  government,  and  war. 

Mrs.  Hayes  has  been  visiting  Cincinnati,  and  has  aroused 
Western  enthusiasm.  She  "  was  in  the  best  and  happiest 
spirits,"  says  one  poetic  writer,  "and  the  impression  she  left 
upon  those  who  met  her  for  the  first  time  was  up  to  their 
fondest  and  highest  anticipations." 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Jackson,  of  Colorado,  who  formerly  wrote 
poems  of  "  H.  H."  (Helen  Hunt),  and  who  has  been  recently 
named  as  "  Saxe  Holm,"  was  once  fond  of  flirtation,  but  has 
been  twice  married.  She  is  more  than  forty  and  inclined  to 
be  stout.     She  was  a  New  England  girl. 

Miss  Georgina  Hogarth,  sister-in-law  of  the  late  Charles 
Dickens,  and  executrix  of  his  estate,  proposes,  with  the  help 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  to  edit  a  collection  of  his  letters. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Fields  asks  that  Americans  possessing  any  letters 
from  Dickens  likely  to  be  of  public  interest,  will  send  them 
to  Miss  Hogarth,  who  will  copy  and  carefully  return  them. 

The  Duchess  of  Dorset  invited  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  to 
dinner,  and  the  reverend  gentleman  accepted  the  invitation 
as  follows : 

"  Your  compliments,  lady,  I  pray  you  forbear, 
Our  old  English  custom  is  much  more  sincere  ; 
You  sent  me  ten  hearts — the  tithe's  only  mine, 
So  give  me  one  heart  and  burn  t'other  nine." 

The  invitation  was  on  the  back  of  a  playing-card. 

A  little  girl  in  St.  Louis  is  a  kind  of  a  natural  savings  bank, 
having  a  propensity  for  swallowing  coins  and  other  metallic 
substances,  even  pins,  which  do  not  ordinarily  seem  to  dis- 
agree with  her.  The  other  day,  however,  she  was  taken 
sick,  and  the  sum  of  $1.15,  mostly  in  dimes  was  ejected  from 
her  stomach.  It  is  presumed,  no  evidence  being  furnished 
to  the  contrary,  that  at  this  point  the  bank  suspended  specie 
payments. 

Madame  Litvinow  is  a  Russian  lady  who  has  just  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  Philosophical 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Bern.  She  passed  her  examina- 
tion with  such  brilliancy,  especially  in  the  mathematical 
branch,  that  the  faculty  unanimously  agreed  to  attach  the 
highest  mark  {cum  summa  laude)  to  her  diploma.  This  item 
is  commended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  do  not  consider 
the  feminine  brain  competent  for  deep  study. 

A  young  woman,  with  a  pretty  face  and  modest  ways,  took 
a  room  in  a  Springfield  hotel.  The  other  guests  pitied  her 
because  she  seemed  timid  and  unprotected.  Before  the 
week  was  out  three  men  had  called  to  see  her.  One  was  the 
husband  from  whom  she  had  eloped.  A  second  was  the  man 
with  whom  she  had  eloped.  A  third  was  a  man  with  whom 
she  had  promised  to  elope,  but  had  jilted.  The  simultane- 
ous meeting  of  these  four  persons  was  so  inharmonious  that 
all  were  turned  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Haweis,  a  lady  moving  in  the  highest  society  in  Lon- 
don, says  in  her  book  entitled  "  The  Art  of  Beauty,"  that  a 
beautifully-dressed  woman  may  lose  more  than  half  the  bene- 
fit of  her  taste  in  dress,  or  that  of  her  dressmaker,  by  the  ill 
taste  of  her  husband  or  the  upholsterer  in  furnishing  her 
rooms ;  and  that  the  dress  maker  and  the  dress  wearer  ought 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  human  form,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  its  functions,  in  order  to  dress  with  true  taste.  She 
defends  corsets,  but  condemns  all  tight  lacing ;  justifies  the 
use  of  false  hair,  teeth,  and  cosmetics  ;  urges  that  the  dress 
should  conform  to  the  natural  lines  of  the  body ;  condemns 
low  dresses,  both  on  grounds  of  morality  and  beauty ;  and, 
finally,  would  dispense  with  shoes,  and  substitute  sandals. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


COLIN  AND  THE  COUNTESS, 


An  English  Love  Story,   by  Arthur  Griffiths. 


Lady  Yarlett  got  into  a  terrible  muddle  on  her  way  down 
to  stay  with  her  friends,  the  Mountjoys  of  Hever  Castle. 
First  her  luggage  went  all  astray,  then  she  was  separated 
from  her  maid,  last  of  all  she  was  sent  across  country  and 
landed  at  Pyking  Pytcherly,  the  small  station  of  Hever,  at 
the  wrong  time.  No  one  had  come  for  Lady  Yarlett,  and 
she  was  naturally  very  cross. 

"Going  to  the  castle?  A  lady  going  to  the  castle?"  she 
heard  some  one  say,  and  the  next  moment  a  tall,  straight- 
limbed  young  fellow  came  up  to  her.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  gray  dittoes,  had  leather  gaiters  on,  and.  carried  a 
bundle  of  whips  under  his  arm. 

"  Come  along.     I'll  cart  you  over,"  he  said. 

Lady  Yarlett  looked  a  little  askance  at  the  conveyance. 
Still  this  was  better  than  waiting  for  hours  at  the  station 
alone,  and  she  suffered  herself  to  be  hoisted  up  beside  the 
driver,  prepared  to  endure  her  penance  with  the  best  temper 
she  could  command. 

-  "You're  not  a  bad  sort,"  said  her  new  friend,  with  an  ab- 
ruptness which  nearly  knocked  her  off  her  perch.  "Worth 
a  dozen  of  the  other  one." 

"  The  other  one  ! "     Lady  Yarlett  was  in  amazement. 

"The  other  maid,  of  course.  You're  Mrs.  Montjoy's  new 
lady's-maid,  aren't  you?     I  could  see  that  with  half  an  eye." 

"And  pray  who  might  you  be?"  Lady  Yarlett  asked  in  re- 
turn. 

"  Anybody  if  I  choose.  But  I  don't  choose.  I'm  satisfied 
to  be  bailiff  and  man  of  business  to  Mr.  Mountjoy." 

"  Then  I  dare  say  we  shall  sometimes  meet  in  the  house- 
keeper's room,"  said  her  ladyship,  rather  amused. 

They  did  meet  that  evening,  but  it  was  not  in  the  servant's 
hall.  Lady  Yarlett  was  sitting,  statuesque  and  queenly,  a 
calm,  regal  beauty,  magnificently  arrayed,  by  the  drawing- 
room  fire,  when  Mrs.  Montjoy  brought  up  a  young  man  to 
be  introduced  to  her.  A  widow,  rich,  feted,  admired  on  every 
side,  Lady  Yarlett  received  homage  as  a  matter  of  right,  and 
she  only  bowed  now  in  a  stately,  self-contained  fashion. 

"  Mr.  Herbert  Lloyd — Lady  Yarlett." 

She  looked  at  him  and  stared.     It  was  the  young  bailiff. 

"  We're  still  alone,  you  know,  Esther,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Mountjoy.  "The  rest  of  the  guests  do  not  come  for  a  day 
or  two.  Mr.  Lloyd  is  one  of  ourselves.  You  must  make  no 
stranger  of  him." 

"  I  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Lloyd. 
.  He  drove  me  over  from  the  station." 

"Really?  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  one  of  the 
men." 

"  So  Mr.  Lloyd  gave  me  to  understand.  He  told  me  he 
was  the  bailiff." 

"Which  he  is;  very  much  the  bailiff,"  interposed  Mr. 
Mountjoy,  with  a  laugh — "bailiff,  general  factotum,  and 
right-handed  man.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without 
him.     Lloyd's  as  sharp  as  a  needle." 

"  I  can  bear  testimony  to  his  acuteness,"  said  Lady  Yar- 
lett, adding  quickly,  seeing  Herbert  was  rather  disconcerted, 
"he  paid  me  the  compliment  to  discover  who  I  was  to-day — 
he  was  good  enough  to  mistake  me  for  the  new  lady's- 
maid." 

There  was  a  shout  of  laughter,  while  poor  Herbert  mut- 
tered something  about  appearances  being  so  deceitful,  and 
felt  rather  aggrieved.  She  was  a  disagreeable  woman,  high 
and  mighty,  self-satisfied,  vain ;  he  would  have  as  little  as 
possible  to  say  to  her  during  her  stay. 

They  saw  nothing  more  of  each  other  that  night  or  next 
day;  but  late  in  the  afternoon  Herbert  came  to  her. 

"  Lady  Yarlett,  I  have  been  commissioned  to  convey  to 
you  a  dire  piece  of  news.  Illness  of  an  alarming,  not  to  say 
dangerous  and  infectious,  description  has  broken  out  in  the 
house.  Dear  little  Poppy  has  it,  and  Mr.  Mountjoy.  We 
have  all  to  go  into  quarantine.  The  expected  party  has 
been  stopped,  and  it  is  right  you  should  know  at  once,  so  as 
to  use  your  own  discretion  about  leaving." 

"  Dear,  dear,  how  terrible  !  Of  course  I  should  prefer  not 
to  stop.  But  how  tiresome  and  vexatious !  Where  can  I 
go?  Who  would  receive  me?  I  cannot  go  home — Yarlett 
is  let ;  the  workmen  are  in  the  town-house.  I  hate  lodgings 
or  an  hotel.     What  am  I  to  do?" 

"  I  really  cannot  presume  to  advise,"  Herbert  said,  stiffly. 
What  were  her  troubles  compared  to  those  which  had  fallen 
upon  his  friends? 

In  the  evening  he  heard  she  had  resolved  to  remain. 
They  did  not  meet.  She  dined  up-stairs  in  her  own  rooms; 
nor  did  she  show  at  breakfast  next  day,  nor  at  any  other 
meal  for  some  time  to  come.  Busily  occupied,  Herbert 
scarcely  missed  her  or  gave  her  a  second  thought.  But  to 
his  surprise,  toward  the  end  of  the  week,  he  found  her  in 
the  drawing-room  dressed  for  dinner. 

It  was  a  curious  kind  of  tete-cl-tete.  The  butler  was 
chaperon;  but  there  was  no  need  or  thought  of  chaperon- 
age,  the  pair  were  so  evidently  at  odds  that  some  one  was 
wanted  rather  to  keep  the  peace  between  them. 

"  You've  been  in  London,  1  suppose?"  she  asked. 

"  Once;  at  the  time  of  the  cattle-show." 

"  How  romantic  !  And  did  you  live  up  Islington  way  and 
spend  your  time  among  the  fat  oxen  and  prize  pigs?" 

"No,  Lady  Yarlett;  I  lived  with  the  geese  and  donkeys 
in  the  West-end." 

"  You  can't  know  London — not  the  best  London — or  you 
would  not  talk  like  that.  What  do  you  know  of  its  pleasures 
and  delights,  of  Joachim,  of  Burne-Jones,  of  George  Elliot, 
of  the  great  questions  of  the  hour?" 

"  Very  little,  of  course,  and  care  less,"  said  Herbert,  with 
an  amused  smile. 

"Your  horizon  is  bounded  by  your  narrow  field;  your  art 
is  the  art  of  fattening  short-horns;  your  politics  pivot  upon 
turnips  and  top  dressing;  your  literature  is  the  A^riculhtral 
News  or  the  Mark-lane  Express;  you  have  no  artistic  per- 
ceptions, no  true  sense  of  beauty,  no  transcendentalism,  no 
subjectivity,  no  refinement,  no  taste." 

"  Quite  so.  We  surrender  all — particularly  the  long  words, 
which  I  don't  presume  to  comprehend — to  you  Londoners 
without  a  pang." 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  Lady  Yarlett  began  to  be  un- 
comfortably conscious  that  he  was  laughing  at  her.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  she  made  no  impression   on  him  at   al) ; 


that  her  airs  and  graces,  her  assumed  superiority,  were 
thrown  away  upon  him ;  that  he  was  callous  to  her  fascina- 
tions, indifferent  to  her  charms.  All  this  vexed  and  annoyed 
her.  She  was  piqued,  put  out ;  to  be  scorned  by  an  unculti- 
vated bumpkin,  such  as  she  still  thought  Herbert  Lloyd,  was 
very  galling  to  her  pride. 

He  must  be  made  to  suffer  for  his  sins.  But  he  gave  her 
no  chance.  As  if  scenting  danger,  he  avoided  her,  obviously 
and  studiously  kept  her  at  arm's  length — left  the  room  when 
she  entered  it,  made  excuses  for  not  appearing  at  dinner, 
spoke  only  a  few  words  of  greeting  or  of  the  merest  common- 
place when  any  unavoidable  accident  threw  them  together. 
She  began  to  feel  upon  her  mettle. 

"  Take  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Lloyd,"  she  told  the  butler 
one  morning  after  matters  had  continued  thus  for  some  days, 
"  and  say  I  should  like  to  speak  to  him." 

The  butler  came  back  to  say  that  Mr.  Lloyd  was  in  the 
justice-room,  and  very  particularly  engaged.  The  police 
had  brought  in  a  serious  case  of  poaching. 

"  I'll  go  to  him  myself,"  she  said,  determined  to  carry  the 
war  at  once  into  the  enemy's  country ;  and  she  was  shown 
into  Herbert's  private  sanctum,  through  which,  on  the  inside, 
the  justice-room  only  could  be  reached. 

She  paused  here.  The  place  interested  her  directly.  A 
man's  room,  constantly  used,  carries  always  the  unmistake- 
*kble  impress  of  its  occupant's  tastes.  This  was  no  mere 
office — it  was  studio  and  library  as -well.  An  easel  stood 
near  the  window,  and  on  it  a  charming  landscape  in  oils ;  a 
great  violoncello  case  lay  in  a  corner;  there  was  a  piano ; 
good  pictures  also  on  the  wall ;  bookcases  crammed  with 
books;  books  strewed  everywhere  about — on  the  table,  on 
the  chairs,  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  a  man  of  letters, 
clearly,  an  artist,  a  musician — of  many  accomplishments. 

When  Herbert  entered,  he  found  her  ladyship  ensconced 
in  an  armchair. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  being  so  long,  Lady  Yarlett." 

"Don't  mention  it.  I  found  this  pamphlet,  of  which  I  had 
heard  so  much.  Everybody  has  been  talking  of  it  in  town. 
It  certainly  is  amazingly  clever." 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it.     I  wrote  it," 

"You!  Impossible,  Mr.  Lloyd!  Why,  its  authorship 
was  the  great  mystery  of  last  season." 

"There's  the  original  MS.,"  said  Herbert,  handing  her  a 
bundle  of  closely-written  sheets. 

"  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life ! "  cried  Lady  Yar- 
lett, jumping  up.  "  How  I  have  misjudged  you  !  I  do  feel 
so  ashamed  of  myself.  Can  you  ever  forgive  me?"  She 
placed  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  looked  at  him  with  appeal- 
ing eyes. 

It  was  a  trifle  intoxicating,  perhaps,  but  Herbert  kept  his 
head  wonderfully  well. 

"And  I  see  you  have  other  cultivated  tastes.  That  vio- 
loncello is  yours?  And  you  can  draw  and  paint?  You  are 
indeed  something  more  than  a  mere  man  of  business,  bound 
up  in  commonplace  official  routine." 

"But  I  am  bound  to  routine  just  now,  Lady  Yarlett.  I 
must  ask  you  to  excuse  me.  My  horse  is  at  the  door,  and  I 
must  go  my  rounds." 

"Oh,  may  I  go  too?"  she  asked,  with  almost  effusive 
eagerness. 

It  was  a  charming  ride. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  enjoyed  anything  so  much  before." 
A  glow  of  peach  bloom  mantled  on  her  cheek,  and  her  eyes 
were  bright  and  glistening.  "  It  was  quite  perfect.  We 
shall  meet  at  dinner,  I  trust? "  she  added  most  graciously. 

And  they  did  meet,  of  course.  She  came  down  in  black 
velvet  and  pearls,  radiant,  good-humored,  witty,  appre- 
ciative, deferential  by  turns.  She  insisted  upon  their  trying 
a  little  music  afterward;  she  played  his  accompaniments 
with  perfect  judgment  and  execution;  she  complimented 
him  on  his  voice  till  he  might  have  fancied  himself  Santley 
or  Sims  Reeves.  When  they  parted  for  the  night  she  made 
him  a  pretty  curtsy,  and  thanked  him  warmly  for  his  efforts 
to  entertain  her,  disappearing  with  a  smile  of  triumph,  as 
though  certain  he  would  soon  surrender  to  her  wiles. 

It  was  da  capo  next  day,  and  the  day  after,  and  so  on  for 
weeks.  They  rode  together  miles  away  while  Herbert  in- 
spected quarries  and  smelting- works,  factory,  and  mill;  and 
she  plied  him  with  luscious  compliments  on  his  skill,  energy, 
and  knowledge.  On  the  plea  of  taking  a  lesson  in  the  man- 
agement of  her  own  estate,  she  was  present  when  he  held  a 
leve'e  of  the  heads  of  departments,  when  with  short,  sharp 
words  of  decision  and  command  he  disposed  daily  of  land- 
scape-gardener, farm-bailiff,  forester,  huntsman,  gamekeeper, 
land-agent,  and  head-groom.  The  severe  toil  over,  she 
made  made  him  give  her  lessons  in  sketching  from  nature, 
or  drew  him  into  discussion  upon  the  prospects  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  listened  while  he  read,  in  his  deep  but  pleasant 
voice,  the  last  volume  of  Daniel  Deronda  or  extracts  from 
the  Fot  s. 

All  this,  as  it  seemed,  could  have  inevitably  but  one  end — 
an  end  Lady  Yarlett  was  mischievously  seeking  to  compass, 
but  Herbert  just  as  strenuously,  and  with  much  self-posses- 
sion, to  stave  off.  He  never  for  one  minute  forgot  himself. 
The  man  was  like  a  stock  or  a  stone,  absolutely  unimpres- 
sionable; no  more  affected  by  this  constant  association  with 
a  beautiful  and  attractive  woman  than  if  she  had  been  a 
toothless  Esquimau  hag  or  an  aged  Redskin  squaw.  Some- 
thing very  like  disappointment  and  bitter  discontent  took 
possession  of  Lady  Yarlett  as  the  time  of  her  departure 
drew  near,  and  still  he  made  no  sign.  Had  she  failed — 
utterly? 

"Mr.  Lloyd,  your  penance  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  I  go 
the  day  after  to-morrow."  Lady  Yarlett  gave  her  voice  a 
subtle  inflection  of  sadness  which  might  have  affected  a  less 
wary  man. 

"Yes?"  he  asked,  with  civil  but  purely  formal  concern. 

"Are  you  sorry?" 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  time;  then,  looking  up  suddenly 
and  straight  into  her  eyes,  said  plump : 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  glad." 

"Mr.  Lloyd,  I  never  knew  you  to  be  rude  before." 

"  I  am  glad,  because  your  presence  here  has  long  endan- 
gered my  peace  of  mind.     Because — " 

"At  last,  at  last !"  she  said  to  herself,  her  eyes  dancing 
with  delight  as  she  drew  herself  up  proudly,  like  a  con- 
queror receiving  the  abject  submission  of  a  long-rebellious 
slave. 

"  Because  for  some  time  past  I  have  been  passing  through 
a  great  and  painful  ordeal,  and  I  have  scarcely  known  how 


it  would  end.  Lady  Yarlett,  all  these  weeks,  which  you  say- 
have  passed  so  pleasantly  for  you,  have  been  for  me  full  of 
temptation  and  trial — all  these  weeks  you  have  been  trying 
to  break  my  heart.  Is  it  not  so?  All  these  weeks  I  have 
suffered  much,  Lady  Yarlett ;  I  have  fought  and  struggled — " 

"With  what  success?"  she  asked  nervously,  and  with  an 
agitation  she  strove  in  vain  to  conceal. 

"Thank  heaven,  the  most  complete.  I  am  heart-whole 
still — independent,  free  as  air;  and,  when  the  day  comes,  I 
»vill  bid  you  God  speed  without  one  single  spasm  of  pain  or 
regret." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"You  have  taught  me  a  lesson,"  Lady  Yarlett  said  at 
length,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  in  a  quiet  voice,  although 
her  hands  trembled  violently  and  showed  she  was  far  from 
calm,  "a  terrible  lesson,  which,  doubtless,  I  have  deserved. 
But  my  punishment  is  hard;  in  the  bitter  humiliation  of  this 
present  moment  I  am  reaping  hard  measure  for  my  sins.  I 
think  I  will  say  good-bye  at  once,"  she  went  on.  "  It's  bet- 
ter that  we  should  not  meet  again — for  the  present.  One 
other  word  before  we  part.  Let  me  ask  you,  is  this  life  you 
lead  here  at  Hever — useful  and  busy  though  it  be — sufficient 
in  its  aim  for  a  man  of  your  promise  and  your  power?  You 
might  do  so  much,  Mr.  Lloyd — you  might  and  you  ought. 
Your  friends  expect  it  of  you — they  do  indeed." 

"  You  speak  very  confidently  of  my  friends,  Lady  Yarlett," 
Herbert  said,  with  a  queer  smile.  "  Do  you  know  many  of 
them?" 

"  One  I  do  know,  intimately  and  well ;  one  who  wishes 
you  every  success  in  life,  who  beseeches  you  to  go  out  into 
the  great  world,  and  win  there  a  great  name." 

"That  is  indeed  a  true  friend.     May  I  knowwho  it  is?" 

"You  must  guess,"  she  said,  in  a  very  low  voice,  as  she 
blushed  deeply,  and  tears  trickled  slowly  down  her  face. 

The  next  moment  he  had  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  was 
kissing  her  with  passionate  eagerness — her  hair,  her  eyes, 
her  mouth. 

"  How  dare  you,  Mr.  Lloyd,  how  dare  you?  " 

"It  is  entirely  your  own  fault,  Lady  Yarlett;  you  have 
brought  it  all  upon  yourself.  These  weeks  have  you  made 
desperate  love  to  me ;  now  I  am  making  love  in  return." 

"Young  man,"  said  the  Countess  softly,  "I  am  old  enough 
to  be  your  mother." 

"In  guile  only;  not  in  years.  But  I  have  entrapped  you 
in  spite  of  yourself,  and  with  your  own  weapons,  too." 

Thus  Colin  won  the  Countess;  and  when  Mr.  Mountjoy 
recovered,  he  found  that  he  had  lost  his  factotum,  who  had 
been  engaged  permanently  by  Lady  Yarlett  instead. 


The  Web  of  Years. 


From  out  of  the  loom  of  Time  the  years 

Unroll  a  fabric  all  must  wear ; 
The  woof  of  joy  and  warp  of  tears 
Are  spun  by  moving  hopes  and  fears, 

And  pressed  by  weighty-rolling  Care. 

What  measure  into  each  is  given? 

A  span  may  gauge  the  greatest  parts ; 
And  yet  the  least  from  earth  to  heaven 
Do  reach,  as  in  the  quiet  even 

Short  prayers  sent  up  from  children's  hearts. 

The  web  too  quickly  for  us  all ' 

Is  wove,  while  pass  the  shuttles  fleet ; 
And  when  the  threads  have  ceased  to  falJ,- 
Death  throws  it  o'er  us  as  our  pall, 
Or  rounds  us  as  our  winding  sheet. 


We  undertook  the  task  some  time  since  of  proving  that  no 
one  could  be  a  real,  genuine,  old-fashioned  gentleman  unless 
he  kept  an  Alderney  cow.  Birth,  education,  and  a  good  estate 
were  evidences  tending  to  show  blue  blood,  but  the  real  test 
was  to  own  the  cow.  There  was  another  and  a  condition 
precedent :  the  owner  of  the  cow  must  own  the  place  to  keep 
her.  No  man  can  be  a  thoroughbred  who  lives  in  a  hired 
house,  or  boards  at  a  hotel.  Gentlemen  do  not  live  in  hired 
apartments.  Unfortunate  gentlemen,  yes  decayed  gentle- 
men, or  gentlemen  who  have  seen  better  times;  but  the 
genuine  article  has  a  house  of  his  own,  land  of  his  own,  in 
which  and  upon  which  he  lives.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
tailor  makes  the  man.  This  may  be  true,  but  a  tailor  can 
not  make  a  gentlemen.  An  opportunity  occurs  at  San 
Rafael  on  the  27th  of  this  month  for  any  person  of  moderate 
means  to  become  one  of  the  landed  aristocracy  of  California, 
so  that  when  some  future  Debrett  comes  to  compile  a  book 
containing  the  names  of  the  estated  gentry,  the  names  of 
those  who  embrace  this  opportunity  may  be  found.  San 
Rafael  is  a  most  beautiful  suburb  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  a 
gem  of  a  valley,  framed  in  splendid  green  hills  covered 
with  groves.  It  is  only  fifty  minutes  from  San  Francisco. 
Some  years  since  Wm.  T.  Coleman  purchased  a  large  part, 
and  the  best  part,  of  the  valley.  He  laid  out  a  park,  opened 
roads,  planted  trees,  and  all  with  reference  to  the  divison  of 
the  land  into  villa  residences.  On  Saturday,  the  27th,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  upon  the  premises,  he  sells  lots  on  easy  terms 
and  liberal  credit.  It  is  a  hobby  with  us  that  everybody 
who  is  anybody,  or  who  ever  expects  to  become  somebody, 
should  own  their  own  home.  We  wrote  about  Newark  in 
Alameda,  about  Saucelito,  and  now  about  San  Rafael.  It  is 
with  us  a  labor  of  love  to  encourage,  and  even  to  bore,  our 
readers  and  our  friends  into  getting  themselves  a  little  spot 
of  God's  footstool  for  an  abiding  place.  The  man  who  pays  rent 
is  a  slave.  So  we  advise  every  one  to  go  to  San  Rafael,  ex- 
amine this  land,  pick  out  a  lot^and  then  nurse  it  into  a 
home. 
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THE   ARGONAUT. 


THE  PELICANS  OF  SAN  DIEGO. 


"  Queer  old  place,  San  Diego  is,  but  a  pleasant  place  in 
which  to  spend  a  month  or  two — I  mean  it's  the  old  town 
that's  queer  and  the  new  town  that's  pleasant  Two  towns 
there,  you  know.  The  old  town  is  built  of  adobes,  and  all 
the  houses  have  roofs  of  tiles,  and  out  there  they  tell  you 
about  old  Padre  Junipero,  the  old  cock  that  built  the  Mis- 
sion, way  back  in  1769,  or  somewhere  along  there.  The 
new  town  has  wide  streets  and  many  fine  buildings,  and  big 
hotels,  and  there  they  talk  to  you  about  Tom  Scott  and  the 
Texas  Pacific  Railroad.  They  have  big  ideas  about  some 
things,  those  San  Diegans,  but  withal  are  a  jolly  good  lot — 
fond  of  excursions  on  their  bay,  and  fishing,  and  dancing, 
and  fun  and  frolic  in  general.  But  it's  the  worst  place  for 
pelicans  I  ever  saw,  San  Diego  is." 

We  were  in  a  crowded  car,  whirling  down  around  the 
many  curves  of  Senator  Sharon's  "  crooked  railroad  "  from 
Virginia  City  toward  Carson.  The  speaker  was  a  well- 
dressed,  brisk-looking  young  fellow,  who  had  the  air  of  a 
drummer  or  commercial  traveler  of  some  kind.  He  had 
"chipped  in"  as  above  upon  some  one  speaking  of  San 
Bernardino,  or  some  place  .down  that  way. 

At  the  mention  of  the  pelicans,  several  persons  in  scats 
near  the  young  man  opened  eyes  that  before  had  been  half 
closed,  and  looked  at  him  inquiringly :  but  he  remained 
silent.  He  saw  that  he  had  at  last  said  something  that  those 
around  him  wished  to  hear  about,  and,  having  gained  this 
advantage,  was  determined  that  before  he  proceeded  further 
some  one  should  so  far  condescend  to  notice  him  as  to  ask 
him  about  the  pelicans. 

When  he  at  last  partly  closed  his  eyes  and  settled  himself 
back  in  his  seat,  as  though  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said  about  the  pelicans,  a  benevolent  looking  old  gentleman, 
who  occupied  a  seat  facing  him,  said  :  "  Well,  my  young 
friend,  what  about  the  pelicans  of  San  Diego?" 

"  Worst  I  ever  saw,"  sententiously  remarked  the  young 
man. 

"  In  what  respect?  I  never  heard  of  pelicans  bothering 
any  one." 

Then  you  have  never  been  at  San  Diego." 

"  I  never  have;  but  I've  been  in  other  places  where  there 
were  pelicans.  I've  seen  thousands  and  thousands  of  them, 
and  they  never  disturbed  me." 

"  You  didn't  give  them  cause.  You  just  go  down  to  San 
Diego  and  get  out  among  them;  see  if  you  don't  have 
trouble  with  'em  then." 

"Do  you  mean  the  waterfowl  called  the  pelican — the 
bird?"  f 

"  Of  course  I  do.    What  else  could  I  mean? " 

"Well.  I  thought  at  first  you  meant  the  bird,  then  I  didn't 
know.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  slang  way,  you 
know."  And  the  old  gentleman  slightly  colored,  and  looked 
about  to  see  if  the  conversation  was  attracting  attention 
among  the  passengers. 

"  I  don't  know  about  any  slang  pelicans,"  said  the  young 
man.  "  The  only  pelicans  I  know  much  about  are  the  peli- 
cans at  San  Diego,  and  they  are  a  little  the  worst  1  ever 
saw." 

"So  numerous?" 

"  Numerous!  I  should  say  so  !  They  never  die,  and  they 
never  kill  them,  and  I  candidly  believe  that  there  are  old 
pelicans  down  there  now  that  were  there  when  that  old  Por- 
tuguese navigator  the  San  Diegans  are  always  talking  about 
— old  Jean  Rodrigues  Cobrillo,  I  believe  they  call  him — first 
discovered  their  bay,  in  1542,  or  thereabout.  And  such  a 
queer  taste  as  they  have !  " 

"  Taste !  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  tried  to  eat 
them?" 

"  Eat  them  !  I  said  nothing  about  eating  them.  I  mean 
their  ow-n  taste — their  taste  for  music." 

The  old  gentleman  slyly  looked  around  to  see  if  the  con- 
versation was  being  generally  listened  to — evidently  not  de- 
siring to  appear  conspicuously  gullible.  Few  persons 
seemed  to  be  giving  heed  to  what  was  being  said,  and  the 
old  fellow,  after  coughing  slightly,  and  leisurely  wiping  his 
mouth  with  his  handkerchief,  said,  in  a  careless  way,  and  as 
though  he  took  but  little  interest  in  the  matter :  "  Their 
taste  for  music  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  What !    Pelicans  have  a  taste  for  music  ? " 

"The  pelicans  of  San  Diego  have;  I  can't  say  that  I  ever 
observed  it  anywhere  else." 

"  How — in  what  way?  Tell  us  all  about  it,"  cried  the  old 
man,  throwing  off  all  his  assumed  indifference.  "  You  have 
said  so  much  about  the  pelicans  of  San  Diego,  now  tell  us, 
pray,  how  they  act,  and  in  what  respect  they  differ  from 
other  pelicans." 

"  I  can't  tell  you  that  they  are  different  from  other  peli- 
cans ;  I  don't  know  but  all  pelicans  would  act  so  under  the 
same  circumstances.  I  only  know  in  certain  respects  the 
pelicans  of  San  Diego  are  the  worst  I  ever  saw." 

a  Worst,  but  how  the  worst?  You  have  been  saying  that 
all  the  time,"  and  the  old  man  seemed  a  little  inclined  to  be- 
come snappish. 

"  Why.  the  craziest  fools  after  music — music  makes  'em 
lose  the  little  sense  Nature  has  endowed  them  with." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  how  that  could  make  any  trouble,  and 
I  should  think  such  a  taste  proved  them  to  possess  more 
than  the  ordinary  amount  of  bird  intelligence — more  sense 
than  we  should  expect  to  find  in  such  a  bird  as  the  pelican." 

"  You  don't  see  how  it  can  make  any  trouble  ?  But  you 
would  see  were  you  to  go  down  to  San  Diego.  Thev  always 
have  great  trouble  with  them  down  there  on  the  occasion  of 
an  excursion.  Now,  what  I  am  going  to  relate  is  no  more 
than  all  old  San  Diegans  will  tell  you ;  is  a  fact  known  to  all, 
and  a  thing  experienced  by  all  who  have  ever  gone  upon  the 
bay  in  a  steamer  with  a  band  of  music  on  board.  The  music 
no  sooner  strikes  up,  and  you  have  no  sooner  formed  a 
quadrille  and  commenced  dancing,  than  here  come  the  peli- 
cans. They  come  flocking  off  the  peninsula  and  from  all 
quarters,  and  pile  and  tumble  down  upon  the  deck^  where 
they  sit  as  though  mesmerized.  You  can't  get  rid  of  them 
If  you  kick  them  off  the  deck  thev  straightway  fly  back. 
They'll  tumble  right  down  in  the  middle  of  a  set  and  waddle 
about  under  foot.  The  ladies  are  afraid  of  them— can't  get 
used  to  them  some  way — for  if  you  touch  one,  or  interfere 
with  him  in  any  way,  he  squats  himself  back  on  his  little 
stump  of  a  tail  and  throws  his  great  bill  open  like  a  flax 


brake.  I  don't  know  that  they  can  bite  much,  but  they 
look  confounded  savage,  and  the  ladies  are  always  afraid  of 
hem." 

"  Why  don't  they  kill  them  and  have  done  with  them  ?" 

"The  people  will  not  have  them  killed;  the  pelicans  know 
they  will  not  be  killed,  and  so  they  come  piling  in  with  the 
utmost  confidence  and  fearlessness.  You  couldn't  dance  for 
them  or  get  about  the  deck  if  you  let  them  have  their  own 
way." 

"  But  how  do  you  manage  them  if  you  are  not  allowed  to 
kill  them,  and  they  will  not  stay  kicked  overboard  ?" 

"  Tie  them  up  till  the  dancing  is  over  and  the  music  stops 
— always  have  to  tie  them  up.  As  soon  as  a  pelican  lands 
on  the  deck  you  will  see  one  of  the  sailors  go  for  him  and  tie 
him  up.  He  ties  his  legs  with  one  string,  and  then  ties  his 
mouth  shut  with  another,  when  he  takes  him  forward  and 
dumps  down  on  deck  at  the  bow  of  the  boat.  A  boat  never 
starts  out  into  the  bay  with  an  excursion  party  and  a  band  of 
music  aboard  but  there  is  provided  beforehand  a  basketful  of 
strings,  cut  the  right  length  for  tying  up  the  pelicans,  and 
then  they  sometimes  run  short  and  arc  obliged  to  untwist 
pieces  of  rope.  Why,  I've  seen  the  whole  bow  of  a  boat 
piled  three  feet  deep  with  pelicans  that  were  tied  up  in  this 
way  on  one  trip. 

"They  are  so  used  to  being  served  so,  the  pelicans  of  San 
Diego  are,  that  they  know  what  it  means,  and  once  they 
have  been  tied  up  they  are  quiet  enough  as  long  as  the 
music  lasts.  Once  the  music  stops,  however,  they  soon  be- 
come restless  and  begin  to  kick  and  squirm,  and  the  whole 
pile  of 'em  is  in  a  struggle. 

"As  soon  as  the  dancing  is  all  over,  and  there  is  to  be  no 
more  music,  the  sailors  take  knives,  go  to  the  pile,  cut  the 
strings,  and  let  all  the  pelicans  loose.  They  cut  the  strings 
off  their  bills  first,  then  off  their  legs,  when  the  birds  give 
a  squawk  and  dart  away.  They  are  wild  as  ever  then,  when 
there  is  no  more  music." 

"  But  couldn't  they  fly  away  with  their  legs  and  bills  tied  ? 
You  said  nothing  about  tying  up  their  wings,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  eyeing  the  young  man  suspiciously. 

"  Of  course  they  might,  but,  you  see,  they  don't  want  to 
do  it.  They  don't  want  to  fly  away  with  their  legs  tied  up  in 
such  a  way  that  they  can't  walk,  and  their  mouths  tied  so 
they  can't  eat ;  so  they  don't  leave  till  the  strings  are  taken 
off  them." 

"Ah,  I  see,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  smiling  sweetly  upon 
the  young  man ;  "  they  are — the  pelicans  of  San  Diego  ! " 

Dan  de  Quiixe. 


THE  LIFE  OF  CAPTAIN  E,  WAKEMAN, 


Bancroft  presents  us  with  a  handsome  volume  containing 
the  life  and  adventures  of  Captain  E.  Wakeman.  We  knew 
Captain  Ned  Wakeman,  and  remember  one  dark  night 
when  at  the  head  of  a  frantic  mob  of  desperate  citizens  he 
dragged  the  unhappy  Jenkins  through  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco,  and  hung  him  at  the  gable  of  the  old  adpbe  on 
Portsmouth  Square.  We  took  up  the  book  with  interest, 
scanned  its  contents,  looking  for  his  account  of  the  exciting 
incidents  of  the  early  days,  in  which  he  was  so  important  an 
actor.  We  were  disappointed,  for  this  is  Captain  Wake- 
man's  account  of  the  only  important  act  of  his  life: 

"Of  course  I  joined  the  Vigilance  Committee,  and  acted 
as  Sheriff  at  the  hanging  of  Jenkins  and  Stewart.  I  stood 
many  a  night  watch  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco." 

Perhaps  when  old  age  and  poverty  brought  time  for 
reflection,  when  by  reason  of  paralysis  his  blood  coursed 
more  slowly  than  when  it  rioted  in  passion,  stirred  with  the 
wild  impulse  of  taking  another's  life  and  sending  him  unpre- 
pared to  an  illegal  and  untimely  death,  he  did  not  remember 
with  pride  this  incident  in  his  career.  However,  let  it  pass. 
Captain  Wakeman  and  the  unhappy  Jenkins  have  had  their 
day  at  the  bar  of  the  last  tribunal,  and  we  shall  not  question 
that  the  final  decree  is  one  of  justice,  tempered  with  mercy. 

Captain  Wakeman  thus  narrates  the  love  passage  of  his 
life,  his  wooing  of  pretty  Mary  Lincoln : 

"  We  were  about  going  to  sea  upon  the  steamer  New  Or- 
leans, when  the  agent  gave  orders  to  blow  off  steam  and  lie 
quiet  till  seven  o'clock  next  morning,  to  accommodate  a 
merchant  and  his  family  going  East.  At  this  time  a  little 
girl,  living  with  her  mother  in  Happy  Valley,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  this  family  to  be  sent  to  Boston  to  finish  her  edu- 
cation. Her  very  small  trunk  was  packed,  and  at  midnight, 
with  the  party,  came  aboard  the  little  girl  with  her  little 
trunk  from  Happy  Valley.  One  day,  while  going  the  usual 
round  of  the  ship's  inspection  with  the  doctor  and  the 
purser,  in  passing  around  the  quarter-deck,  I  saw  something 
I  had  never  seen  before  asleep  in  a  big  arm-chair.  I  took 
but  half  a  glance  at  the  occupant  of  this  chair,  and  was 
already  gone  past,  when  I  stopped  suddenly  and  asked  the 
purser : 

"'Who  is  that?5 

" '  That,'  said  he,  '  is  a  passenger  whom  you  have  not  seen 
before.  She  has  been  confined  to  her  berth  with  sea  sick- 
ness.' 

"  I  took  a  good  look  at  the  pretty  thing,  with  her  hair 
stuck  up,  and  then,  being  impelled  by  a  sort  of  mysterious 
presentiment,  or  spirit  of  prophecy : 

"'Gentlemen,'  I  said,  'that  is  my  wife;  if, when  she  opens 
her  eyes,  she  is  not  swivel-eyed  and  with  all  her  head -rails 
rotted  out,  I  shall  marry  that  girl,  if  I  kill  eleven  men  before 
breakfast  to  get  an  appetite.' 

"They  both  laughed;  so  I  rejoined:  'Don't  laugh,  4>ut 
stand  here  a  minute  and  I  will  soon  settle  the  matter.' 

"  I  approached  the  sleeping,  innocent,  and  beautiful 
young  lady, -and  put  my  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  It  had 
the  desired  effect,  for  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  up 
into  my  face.  Good  God,  what  eyes !  But  one  thing 
remained  to  settle  my  destiny — her  mouth  must  be  opened 
that  I  might  see  her  teeth  and  hear  her  voice.  So  I  asked 
her  if  she  knew  me.  She  exposed  the  most  beautiful  set  of 
pearls,  and  replied  in  such  a  voice  as  is  only  heard  among 
the  angels.  I  held  her  by  the  dress  at  the  shoulder,  and 
now  told  her  to  follow  me,  keeping  my  hold,  for  fear  she 
should  escape  me.  I  led  her  into  the  main  cabin,  and  sat 
down  beside  and  asked  her : 

"'Are  you  engaged  to  marry  anybody?' 

"  She  replied :  (  No,  sir,' 

"'Then,'  I  continued,  'I  wish  to  many  you;  turn  the 
matter  over  in  your  head  for  three  days,  and  at  the  expira- 


tion of  that  time  let  me  know  your  decision.  Good  morn- 
ing.' And  away  I  went  to  Purser  Hawes  and  Doctor  Hop- 
per, not  seeing  the  young  thing  or  speaking  to  it  during 
three  days.  She  used  every  day  to  sit  in  a  chair  near  the 
door  of  her  stateroom  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  always  durin^ 
this  time  the  skylights  were  so  crowded  with  gentlemen 
looking  at  her  that  1  could  not  see  her. 

"When  the  third  day  arrived  I  made  the  inspection  of  the 
ship  at  1 1  a.  m.  as  usual.  The  young  girl  from  Happy  Val- 
ley sat  aft  in  the  chair  where  1  had  found  her  at  first,  but  she 
was  not  now  asleep.  1  approached  requesting  her  to  follow 
me,  and  again  lead  her  to  the  main  saloon,  seating  her  upon 
the  sofa  we  had  occupied  before.  I  looked  at  her,  but  she 
could  not  look  al  the  old  weather-beaten  marinerin  the  face; 
she  looked  down. 

"'Well,'  I  commenced,  'what  conclusion  have  you  ar- 
rived at  in  regard  to  that  proposition  I  made  youMiree  days 
ago  ? ' 

"  For  some  time  she  continued  to  look  down,  but  at  last 
she  said  : 

" '  The  last  words  my  mother  spoke  were  to  tell  me  not  to 
engage  myself  to  anybody.' 

"  '  That,'  I  replied,  '  was  very  natural  and  proper  advice 
fpr  a  mother  to  give  to  her  daughter  under  the  circum- 
stances; but  as  you  and  I  arc  the  parties  most  directly  inter- 
ested, and  as  your  answer  will  decide  my  destiny  for  weal  or 
woe,  I  want  to  know  your  own  sentiments  in  the  matter.' 

"  She  continued  to  look  down,  but  I  did  not  even  think 
she  could  say  '  no ; '  nor  could  she,  for  at  last  she  looked  up 
with  her  serious  expression  and  let  me  know  in  a  whisper 
'  that  to  her  it  was  perfectly  agreeable.' 

"  Now,  thinking  all  the  time  that  I  was  on  an  island,  and 
that  no  one  but  God  saw  me,  I  fell  to  kissing  her.  1  was 
about  to  fly  from  her  presence  filled  with  sufficient  happiness 
for  that  day,  when  I  discovered  a  circle  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men standing  directly  in  front  of  me,  and  in  close  proximity 
to  us,  too — bad  manners  to  them. 

" '  Well,'  said  the  first  gentleman  from  San  Francisco, 
reaching  out  his  hand,  U  congratulate  you.  Whom  have 
we  here?' 

"  I  answered,  '  My  wife,  allow  me  to  introduce  you,'  when 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  did  not  know  the  name  of  my 
affianced.  I  asked  it  in  a  whisper,  and  then  continued, 
'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my 
future  wife,  Mary  Lincoln  ;'  and  never  did  I  see  ladies  enjoy 
kissing  so  much  as  when  they  pressed  around,  with,  as  I 
thought,  an  undue  amount  of  it.  this  poor  girl  from  Happy 
Valley,  wishing  her  all  the  happiness  in  the  world." 

Here  Captain  Ned  becomes  garrulous  over  cake  and 
wine;  how  he  learned  that  six  other  gentlemen  had  proposed 
and  been  refused  on  the  voyage;  how  sweet  Mary  Lincoln 
set  even-body  crazy;  how  everybody  fell  in  love  with  her  at 
first  sight;  and  how  she  left  in  the  wake  of  her  charming 
manners,  gleaming  teeth,  and  bright  eyes,  a  whole  drift  of 
drowning  lovers,  despairing,  disconsolate,  and  hopeless,  be- 
cause there  was  only  one  Mary  Lincoln  in  the  world,  and 
Captain  Ned  Wakeman  had  preempted  her. 

And  then  Captain  Ned  had  a  presentation.  Garry  Ryck- 
man,  Fred  Woodworth,  and  C.  R.  Bond, "  on  behalf  of  promi- 
nent citizens,  pinned  on  my  vest  a  cluster  of  nine  large  dia- 
monds, a  large  and  heavy  silver  speaking  trumpet,  appropri- 
ately inscribed,  was  put  under  my  arm,  and  a  gold  watch,  full 
chronometer,  with  double  cases,  magic,  and  a  large  diamond 
in  the  stem — was  placed  around  my  neck  by  means  of  a 
heavy  gold  chain  seven  feet  and  four  inches  long,  to  which 
was  attached  a  massive  anchor  and  a  large  ring  of  Cali- 
fornia gold."  Then  Came  a  banquet  and  a  speech  from 
Fred  Woodworth,  and  toasts  and  wine,  and  a  general  frolic, 
after  the  style  of  the  good  old  times.  We  do  not  have  any 
banquets  nowadays,  no  presentations;  they  were  frequent 
in  the  generous  days  of  old.  Those  were  jolly,  splendid 
times  when  cluster  diamond  pins  and  crosses  of  diamonds 
blazed  upon  the  shirt  bosoms  of  all  our  good  fellows;  when 
from  heavy  gold  chains,  seven  feet  and  four  inches  long, 
dangled  anchors  and  solid  gold  horses ;  when  gold  specimen 
jewelry  was  in  vogue,  and  double-cased  watches  had  dia- 
monds in  the  stem ;  when  people  fell  in  love  at  first  sight, 
and  women  were  scarce  enough  to  be  valuable. 

Good  old  times  not  to  come  again. 


Enid's  Song. 


The  trees  are  flushed  with  bloom,  the  spring  is  here, 

I  hear  the  wild  bees  hum ; 
What  joy  these  days  would  bring  if  thou  wert  here ! 

Come  to  me,  come. 

Sweet  boughs  bend  over  me,  and  from  above 

The  sun  draws  forth  the  blossom's  rich  perfume ; 

Thou  art  the  strength  of  my  life,  O  love — 
Its  priceless  boon. 

Thejgolden  sands  of  youth's  delicious  hours 

Are  wasting  through  my  hands. 
And  fading  like  a  bunch  of  April  flowers 

Left  on  the  thirsty  sands. 

Life's  joys  lie  withering.     What  to  me  the  spring, 

Its  charm  of  leaf  and  tree? 
Thy  presence  only  can  its  gladness  bring 
To  one  who  waits  for  thee. 
Sax  Francisco,  April  16,  1878.  Louise  H.  Webb. 


The  London  Saturday  Review  contrasts  the  Reverend 
Adirondack  Murray's  description  of  American  scenery  with 
Fennimore  Coopers,  and  says :  "  Descriptions  of  scenery 
abound  more  than  ever  in  the  new  generation,  but  the  scen- 
ery that  is  now  described  belongs  neither  to  the  heavens 
above  nor  the  earth  beneath,  nor  to  the  waters  under  the 
earth.  In  this  generation  Mr.  Murray  deserves  to  hold  a 
high  place.  He  has  evidently  made  a  very  careful  study  of 
the  art  of  writing  nonsense,  and  has  learned  how  to  use  the 
finest  and  most  meaningless  of  phrases  in  describing  the 
changes  of  the  weather  or  the  appearance  of  a  country." 


It  seems  to  be  the  business  of  life  to  lay  by  fresh  cause 
for  anxiety  and  discontent  by  increasing  our  estate ;  where- 
as we  should  rather  know  how  to  lose  it  all,  and  yet  be  con- 
tented.   

The  happiness  of  life  is  so  nice  a  thing  that,  like  the  sensi- 
tive plant,  it  shrinks  away  even  when  thinking  of  it. 


THE.    ARGONAUT. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SEDAN, 


A  Thrilling  Description,   by  Victor  Hugo. 


[Those  who  have  read  Victor  Hugo's  memorable  description  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  in  Les  Miserable*,  will  read  with  pleasure  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  new  work,  VHisloire  {Tun  Crime,  in  which  he 
describes  the  battle  of  Sedan.  The  translation  from  an  advance  copy 
of  the  work  is  done  by  T.  E.  Picotte,  of  Virginia  City.  For  strong  word 
picturing,  and  for  a  graphic  portraying  of  this  shameful  betrayal  of 
France,  it  cannot  be  excelled ;  indeed,  for  descriptive  writing  of  this  char- 
acter, none  are  so  grandly  strong  as  this  great  master  of  French  writers,] 

r. 

I  was  returning  from  my  fourth  exile  (an  exile  in  Belgium 
— something  hardly  worthy  of  mention).  It  was  in  the  late 
days  of  September,  1871.  I  was  entering  France'by  the  way 
of  Luxembourg.  I  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  railway  carriage. 
Suddenly  a  concussion  awoke  me.  The  train  stopped  as  I 
opened  my  eyes.  It  had  stopped  in  a  charming  landscape. 
In  the  glimmer  of  interrupted  sleep,  my  thoughts,  indistinct 
and  diffuse,  floated,  half  dreamily  still,  between  reality  and 
myself.     I  felt  the  vague  dazzle  of  the  reveille. 

A  crystal  river  glided  beside  the  railway,  and  around  an 
island  gay  and  green.  Its  verdure  was  so  dense  that  the 
waterfowls,  as  they  alighted  there,  soon  disappeared.  The 
river  flowed  gently  through  a  valley  that  seemed  an  exten- 
sive garden.  There  were  apple  trees  that  reminded  of  Eve, 
and  willows  that  memorized  Galatea.     * 

It  was  in  one  of  those  equinoctial  months  when  the  charm 
of  the  closing  season  is  felt.  If  it  is  winter  that  is  going, 
the  song  of  spring  is  heard  ;  if  it  is  summer  that  is  dying, 
there  appears  on  the  horizon  a  vague  smile  which  is  autumn. 

The  wind  assuaged  all  the  happy  noises  of  which  the  rumor 
of  the  plains  is  composed;  the  tinlding  of  the  bells  seemed 
to  mock  the  murmur  of  the  bees ;  the  last  butterflies  met  with 
the  first  grapes — at  this  hour  of  the  year  the  joy  of  being 
alive  is  mixed  with  the  unconscious  melancholy  of  soon  dy- 
ing. The  softness  of  the  sun  was  inexpressible.  Fine  fur- 
rowed lands,  honest  peasants'  roofs ;  under  the  trees  a  shade 
covered  grass,  bellowings  of  cattle  as  in  Virgil,  and  the 
smoke  from  hamlets  pierced  by  the  sun-rays  :  such  was  the 
whole.  Distant  anvils  resounded — the  rhythm  of  labor  in  the 
harmony  of  nature. 

I  listened;  I  meditated  confusedly;  the  valley  was  admi- 
rable and  tranquil,  the  blue  sky  as  if  set  upon  an  amiable 
circle  of  hills ;  afar  off  birds'  voices  were  heard,  and  close  by 
children's  voices,  like  two  angels'  songs  mingled ;  the  univer- 
sal limpidity  enveloped  me ;  all  this  grace  and  this  grandeur 
had  put  a  rosy  dawn  in  my  soul. 

Suddenly  a  traveler  inquired  :  "What  place  is  this?" 

Another  replied : 

"Sedan." 

I  started. 

This  paradise  was  a  sepulchre. 

I  looked.  The  valley  was  round  and  hollow,  like  the  bot- 
tom of  a  crater ;  the  river,  all  tortuous,  resembled  a  snake. 
The  high  hills,  standing  in  rows,  surrounded  this  mysterious 
place  like*  a  triple  line  of  inexorable  ramparts.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  circuses.  A  disquieting  verdure,  which  seemed 
like  a  prolongation  of  the  Black  Forest,  encroached  upon 
all  the  heights  and  was  lost  on  the  horizon  like  an  immense, 
impenetrable  trap. 

The  sun  was  shining,  the  birds  were  singing,  the  carters 
whistled  as  they  passed.  Sheep,  Iambs,  and  doves  were  here 
and  there,  the  foliages  shuddered  and  whispered,  the  grass 
— this  grass  so  dense — was  full  of  flowers.     It  was  dreadful. 

I  fancied  I  could  see,  glittering  over  the  valley,  the  flam- 
ing sword  of  the  angel. 

That  word — Sedan — had  been  like  a  veil  torn  asunder. 
The  landscape  had  suddenly  become  tragic.  Those  vague 
eyes  that  the  bark  forms  on  the  trunks  of  trees  looked  at — 
what?     Something  terrible  that  had  vanished. 

It  was  there,  in  effect !  And,  thirteen  months  before  I 
passed,  the  monstrous  adventure  of  the  Second  of  Decem- 
ber had  ended.     Formidable  stranding ! 

The  sombre  itineraries  of  fate  can  not  be  studied  without 
a  profound  heart-burning. 

II. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  August,  1S70,  an  army  found  itself 
gathered,  and  as  if  massed,  under  the  walls  of  Sedan,  in  a 
place  called  the  Givonne  bottom.  This  army  was  a  French 
army;  twenty-nine  brigades — fifteen  divisions — four  army 
corps — ninety  thousand  men.  This  army  was  in  this  place, 
none  knew  wherefore ;  without  order,  without  purpose,  pell- 
mell — a  sort  of  heap  of  men  thrown  there  to  be  seized  by  an 
immense  hand. 

This  army  seemed  not  to  have,  or  had  not,  any  immediate 
cause  for  alarm.  The  enemy  was  known  or  believed  to  be 
far  away.  Allowing  an  average  march  of  four  leagues  per 
day,  the  enemy  was  three  days  off.  Yet,  toward  night,  the 
chiefs  made  a  few  strategical  dispositions ;  the  rear  rested 
on  Sedan  and  the  Meuse  River;  it  was  further  protected  by 
two  fronts  of  battle — the  one,  composed  of  the  Seventh 
corps,  and  extending  from  Floing  to  Givonne ;  the  other, 
composed  of  the  Twelfth  corps,  and  extending  from  Givonne 
to  Bazeilles — a  triangle  of  which  the  Meuse  was  the  hypoth- 
enuse. 

The  Twelfth  corps — formed  of  the  three  divisions,  Lacre- 
telle,  Lartigue  and  Wolff,  ranged  in  a  straight  line,  the  artil- 
lery between  the  brigades— was  a  true  barrier,  with  Bazeilles 
and  Givonne  at  its  extremities,  and  Daigny  at  its  centre ; 
the  two  divisions,  Petit  and  Lheritier,  massed  in  the  rear  in 
two  lines,  supported  the  barrier.  General  Lebrun  was  in 
command  of  the  Twelfth  corps. 

The  Seventh  corps,  commanded  by  General  Douay,  con- 
sisted of  but  two  divisions — the  Dumont  division  and  the 
Guibert  division — and  formed  the  other  front  of  battle,  cov- 
ering the  army  from  Givonne  to  Floing,  toward  Illy.  This 
front  was  relatively  weak — too  open  toward  Givonne,  and 
and  only  protected  toward  the  Meuse  by  the  Marguerite  and 
Bonnemains  divisions  of  cavalry,  and  by  the  Guyoinar  brig- 
ade, resting  on  Floing  in  the  shape  of  a  knee.  In  this  tri- 
angle the  Fifth  corps,  commanded  by  General  Wimpfen,  and 
the  First  corps,  commanded  by  General  Ducrot,  were  en- 
camped. Michel's  division  of  cavalry  covered  the  First 
corps  toward  Daigny;  the  Fifth  corps  leaned  upon  Sedan, 
Four  divisions,  each  disposed  in  two  lines — the  Lheritier, 
Grandchamp,  Goze,  and  Conseil  Dumenil  divisions — 
formed  a  sort  of  horseshoe  turned  toward  Sedan,  and  unit- 
ing the  first  front  of  battle  to  the  (second,    The  Ameil 


division  of  cavalry  and  the  Fontanges  brigade  served  as  a 
reserve  to  these  four  divisions.  All  the  artillery  was  on  the 
two  fronts  of  battie.  Two  pieces  of  the  army  were  de 
tached,  one  at  the  right  of  Sedan,  beyond  Balan,  and  the 
other  at  the  left,  this  side  of  Iges.  Beyond  Balan  were  the 
Vassofgne  division  and  the  Reboul  brigade ;  this  side  of 
Iges  were  the  Marguerite  and  Bonnemains  cavalry  divisions. 
This  disposition  indicated  profound  security.  Napoleon 
III.  would  not  have  come  there  if  his  mind  had  not  been 
perfectly  tranquil.     The  Givonne  bottom  is  what  Napoleon 

I.  called  a  tub,  and  what  Admiral  Tromp  called  a  pot.  No 
embankment  could  be  better  inclosed.  An  army  is  so  well 
shut  in  there  that  it  is  too  mnch  so  ;  it  is  liable  to  be  unable 
to  get  out  This  was  the  dread  of  a  few  valiant  but  prudent 
chiefs,  such  as  Wimpfen,  but  they  were  not  listened  to.  In 
case  of  a  defeat,  so  reasoned  the  Imperial  counselors,  the 
army  could  proceed  to  Mezieres,  and,  if  it  came  to  the  worst, 
the  Belgian  frontier  could  be  reached.  But  such  foresight  of 
extreme  events  was  considered  useless.  In  certain  cases, 
to  foresee  is  to  offend.  They  were,  therefore,  agreed  to  be 
easy. 

Had  they  been  uneasy  the  bridges  on  the  Meuse  would 
have  been  cut;  but  this  was  not  even  thought  of.  Why 
should  it  ?  The  enemy  was  far  away.  The  Emperor,  who 
was  evidently  well  informed,  so  affirmed. 

The  army,  knowing  the  route  to  Mezieres  to  be  open,  or 
believing  it  to  be,  bivouacked  rather  confusedly  and  slept 
peacefully  all  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August.  The  most  or- 
dinary precautions  were  disdained ;  no  cavalry  reconnois 
sances  were  made,  and  pickets  were  not  even  set  out. 

The  German  army  was  supposed  to  be  fourteen  leagues,  or 
three  days'  march,  away;  exactly  where  it  was  no  one  knew; 
it  was  believed  to  be  sparse,  inadhesive,  misinformed,  di 
rected  at  haphazard  toward  many  points  at  once,  incapable 
of  a  converging  movement  on  an  only  point  like  Sedan ;  the 
Prince  of  Saxe  was  believed  to  be  marching  on  Chalons,  and 
the  Prince  of  Prussia  toward  Metz ;  but  nothing  was  known 
of  this  army,  its  chiefs,  its  plan,  its  equipment,  or  its  fighting 
strength.  Was  it  still  practicing  the  strategy  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  ?     Was   it  still  following  the  tactics  of  Frederick 

II.  ?  This  was  not  known.  The  French  Emperor  and  his 
suite  felt  sure  that  in  a  few  weeks  they  would  be  at  Berlin. 
The  Prussian  army  ?  Bah  !  This  war  was  spoken  of  as  a 
dream,  and  this  army  was  a  phantom. 

On  this  same  night,  while  the  French  army  was  sleeping, 
this  is  what  was  going  on : 

III. 

At  forty-five  minutes  past  one  o'clock,  Albert,  Prince 
Royal  of  Saxe,  put  the  army  of  the  Meuse  in  motion  from 
his  headquarters  at  Mouzon;  the  Royal  Guard  was  already 
under  arms,  and  two  divisions  were  on  their  way,  one  toward 
Villers-Cernay,  by  way  of  Escambre  and  Fouru-aux-Bois,  the 
other  toward  Francheval,  by  way  of  Suchy  and  Fouru-Saint- 
Remy.     This  guard's  artillery  was  following. 

At  the  same  moment  the  Twelfth  Saxon  corps  was  form- 
ing its  ranks  and  marching  along  the  road  south  of  Douzy, 
hurried  past  Lamecourt  toward  Moncelle,  while  the  First 
Bavarian  corps  was  advancing  on  Bazeilles,  supported  by  a 
division  of  the  Fourth  corps,  crossing  the  Meuse  at  Mouzon, 
and  massing  in  reserve  at  Mairy  on  the  right  bank.  The 
three  columns  were  within  supporting  distance  of  each 
other.  The  vanguard  was  ordered  to  make  no  offensive 
movement  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  silently 
occupy  Fouru-aux-Bois,  Fouru-Saint-Remy  and  Douay.  The 
knapsacks  had  been  left  with  the  baggage  trains,  which  were 
not  to  move.  The  Prince  of  Saxe  was  on  the  heights  of  Am- 
blimont,  directing  the  movements  on  horseback. 

At  the  same  time,  Blumenthal,  from  his  headquarters  at 
Chemery,  was  having  a  bridge  thrown  across  the  Meuse  by 
the  Wurtemburg  division.  The  Eleventh  corps  was  cross- 
ing the  Meuse  at  Dom-le-Mesnil  and  Donchery,  and  making 
for  Vigne-sur-Bois.  The  artillery  followed,  and  took  up  a 
position  commanding  the  route  from  Vrigne  to  Sedan.  The 
Wurtemburg  division,  stationed  at  the  bridge  constructed  by 
them,  commanded  the  route  from  Sedan  to  Mezieres.  At 
five  o'clock  the  Second  Bavarian  corps,  the  artillery  in  the 
van,  advanced,  one  division  on  Frenois  and  the  other  before 
Sedan,  between  Frenois  and  Wadelincourt.  The  batteries 
of  the  reserve  artillery  were  in  position  on  the  heights  of  the 
left  bank,  opposite  Donchery. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  Sixth  division  of  cavalry  was 
dashing  out  of  Mazeray  and  making  the  Meuse  at  Flize,  by 
Boutancourt  and  Bolzicourt ;  the  Second  cavalry  division 
was  taking  position  South  of  Boutancourt ;  the  Fourth  di- 
vision south  of  Frenois;  the  First  Bavarian  corps  was  in- 
stalling itself  at  Remilly ;  the  Fifth  cavalry  division  and  the 
Sixth  corps  were  in  observation,  and  all  in  line,  orderly, 
massed  on  the  heights,  were  awaiting  the  dawn.  The 
Prince  of  Prussia  was  on  horseback  on  the  hill  of  Frenois. 

At  the  same  time,  from  all  points  of  the  horizon,  other 
similar  movements  were  going  on.  All  the  high  hills  were 
suddenly  invaded  by  an  immense  black  army.  Not  a  word 
of  command  was  heard.  Some  250,000  men  came,  speech- 
less, to  form  a  circle  around  the  Givonne  bottom. 

Here  is  what  was  this  circle  :  The  Bavarians,  on  the  right 
wing,  at  Bazeilles,  on  the  Meuse ;  near  the  Bavarians  the 
Saxons,  at  Moncelle  and  Daigny;  opposite  Givonne  the 
Royal  Guard ;  the  Fifth  corps  at  Saint  Menges ;  the  Sec- 
ond at  Flaigneux ;  in  the  bend  of  the  Meuse,  between  Saint 
Menges  and  Donchery,  the  Wurtemburgers ;  Count  Stolberg, 
with  his  cavalry,  at  Donchery;  in  front,  toward  Sedan,  the 
second  Bavarian  army. 

All  this  was  done  in  spectral  style,  in  order,  without  a 
whisper,  without  noise,  through  the  forests,  the  ravines,  and 
the  valleys.  Sinister  and  tortuous  march !  Stretching  of 
reptiles ! 

Hardly  was  a  murmur  of  leaves  heard.  The  silent  battle 
swarmed  in  the  darkness,  awaiting  daylight. 

The  French  army  was  asleep. 

Suddenly  it  awoke. 

It  was  a  prisoner. 

The  sun  rose — splendid  on  God's  side,  terrible  on  man's. 

IV. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  this  situation. 

The  Germans  have  the  advantage  of  numbers ;  they  are 
three  to  one,  perhaps  four;  they  avow  only  250,000,  but  it  is 
certain  that  their  front  extends  over  thirty  kilometres;  they 
have  all  the  desirable  positions,  they  crown  the  heights,  they 
fill  the  forests,  they  are  sheltered  by  all  the  steep  bluffs,  they 


are  masked  by  all  this  shade;  they  have  an  unrip;  r  ible 

ar  tiller)'. 

The  French  army  is  in  a  bottom,  almost  without  artillery 
or  ammunition,  naked  under  fire.  The  Germans  have  the 
ambush ;  the  French,  only  their  heroism.  To  die  is  fine, 
but  to  suspend  hostilities  is  good. 

A  surprise — that's  what  this  amounts  to. 

Is  it  fair  war  ?    Yes,  but  if  it  is,  what  is  unfair  war? 

It  is  the  same  thing. 

That  said,  the  battle  of  Sedan  is  related. 

We  would  fain  stop  here.  But  we  can  not.  Whatever  be 
the  horror  felt  by  the  historian,  history  is  a  duty,  and  that 
duty  must  be  performed.  There  is  no  slope  more  imperative 
than  this  :  To  tell  the  truth.  Whoever  attempts  it  rolls  to 
the  bottom.  This  must  be.  The  justiciary  is  condemned  to 
do  justice. 

The  battle  of  Sedan  is  more  than  a  battle  which  is  given — 
it  is  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism. 

Awful  premeditation  of  Fate!  Fate  never  hurries,  but  is 
always  on  time.  At  her  hour  she  comes.  She  allows  years 
to  pass,  and,  when  least  expected,  she  appears.  Sedan  is 
the  unexpected  doom.  From  time  to  time,  in  history  the 
divine  logic  appears.     This  is  one  of  her  appearances. 

Therefore,  on  the  first  of  September,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  world  awoke  beneath  the  sun  and  the  French 
army  beneath  the  thunderbolt 

V. 

Bazeilles  takes  fire,  Givonne  takes  fire,  Floing  takes  fire ; 
it  begins  by  a  furnace.  All  the  horizon  is  in  flames.  The 
French  camp  is  in  the  crater,  stupified,  alarmed,  startled — 
funereal  swarming.  A  circle  of  thunders  surrounds  the 
army.     It  is  girdled  by  extermination. 

This  immense  murder  goes  on  at  all  points  at  once.  The 
French  resist,  and  they  are  terrible,  having  nothing  left  but 
despair.  Their  cannon,  nearly  all  of  old  pattern  and  short 
range,  are  soon  dismounted  by  the  frightful,  precise  fire  of 
the  Prussians.  Such  is  the  density  of  the  mass  of  shells  fall- 
ing in  the  valley  that  "  the  earth  is  all  furrowed,"  says  an 
eye-witness,  "as  with  a  plow."  How  many  guns?  Eleven 
hundred,  at  least.  Twelve  German  batteries  on  Moncelle 
alone  ;  the  Third  and  Fourth  Abtheilung — dreadful  artillery 
— on  the  crests  of  Givonne,  with  the  Second  horse  battery  as 
a  reserve;  before  Doigny,  ten  Saxon  and  two  Wurtemburg 
batteries.  The  curtain  of  woods  at  the  north  of  Villers- 
Cernay  hides  the  mounted  Abtheilung  which  is  there  with 
the  Third  heavy  artillery  in  reserve,  and  from  this  thick  bush 
comes  a  formidable  fire.  The  twenty-four  pieces  of  the 
First  heavy  artillery  are  in  battery  in  the  clearing  near  the 
road  from  Moncelle  to  Chapelle.  The  batter)'  of  the  Royal 
Guard  sets  the  forest  of  Garenne  on  fire;  bombs  and  balls 
riddle  Suchy,  Francheval,  Fouru-Saint-Remy,  and  the 
valley  between  Heibes  and  Givonne;  and  the  triple  and 
quadruple  row  of  mouths  belching  fire  stretches  unbroken  to 
Calvaire  d'llly,  the  extremest  point  of  the  horizon. 

The  German  soldiers,  sitting  or  lying  down  before  their 
batteries,  look  at  the  work  of  their  artillery. 

The  French  soldiers  fall  and  die. 

Among  the  corpses  which  cover  the  plain  there  is  one — 
that  of  an  officer — on  whom  will  be  found,  after  the  battle,  a 
sealed  paper,  containing  the  following  order,  signed  "  Napo- 
leon : " 

"  To-day ',  1st  September,  rest  for  the  whole  army." 

The  valiant  Thirty-fifth  of  the  line  disappears  almost  en- 
tirely before  the  shells ;  the  brave  men  of  the  Marine  corps 
hold  in  check  the  Saxons  and  Bavarians,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  it  is  soon  overwhelmed  on  all  sides  and  forced 
back:  the  whole  of  the  admirable  Marguerite  cavalry 
division,  hurled  against  the  German  infantry,  stops  and  falls 
half  way,  "  exterminated,"  says  the  Prussian  official  report, 
"  by  well-aimed  and  tranquil  discharges." 

This  field  of  carnage  has  three  outlets — all  three  closed  : 
The  road  to  Bouillon,  by  the  Prussian  guard;  the  road  to 
Carignan,  by  the  Bavarians;  the  road  to  Mezieres,  by  the 
Wurtemburgers.  The  French  having  failed  to  barricade 
the  railway  viaduct,  three  German  battalions  occupied  it 
during  the  night ;  two  isolated  houses  on  the  road  to  Balan 
might  have  proved  the  rallying  point  for  a  long  resistance, 
but  the  Germans  are  there  also ;  the  Park  Montvilliers,  at 
Bazeilles,  is  bushy,  and  the  junction  of  the  Saxons,  masters 
of  Moncelle,  and  the  Bavarians,  masters  of  Bazeilles,  might 
be  prevented  here,  but  as  this  movement  is  being  made  the 
Bavarians  are  seen  at  work  with  their  hedge  bills. 

The  German  army  moves  all  in  one  piece,  in  perfect  uni- 
son; the  Prince  of  Saxe  is  on  the  hill  of  Mairy,  where  he 
sees  the  whole  battle.  The  chief  command  oscillates  in  the 
French  army ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  at  a 
quarter  to  six  o'clock,  MacMahon  is  wounded  by  a  fragment 
of  shell;  at  seven  Ducrot  supersedes  him ;  at  ten  Wimpfen 
supersedes  Ducrot.  Ever)'  instant  the  wall  of  fire  comes 
nearer,  the  roll  of  thunder  is  continuous  sinister  pulveriza- 
tion of  90,000  men  !  Nothing  similar  has  ever  been  seen 
before ;  never  before  has  an  army  been  so  completely  en- 
gulfed and  buried  under  such  a  storm  of  missiles. 

At  one  o'clock  all  is  lost.  The  dispersed  survivors  seek 
refuge  in  Sedan.  But  Sedan  is  already  on  fire;  Dijonval  is 
burning;  so  are  the  ambulances.  There  is  nothing  possible 
now  but  to  cut  a  way  through  the  enemy's  ranks.  Wimpfen, 
brave  and  firm,  proposes  it  to  the  Emperor. 

The  Third  Zouaves,  distracted,  have  set  the  example; 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  army,  they  broke 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  crossed  the  frontier  into  Bel- 
gium. 

A  fight  of  lions ! 

Suddenly,  over  this  disaster,  over  the  enormous  mounds 
of  the  dead  and  dying,  over  all  this  unfortunate  heroism, 
Dishonor  appeared. 

The  white  flag  was  hoisted. 

Turenne  and  Vauban  were  there.  On*1  was  present  by 
his  statue;  the  other  by  his  citadel. 

The  statue  and  the  citadel  assisted  at  the  frightful  surren- 
der. Those  two  virgins — one  of  bronze,  the  other  of  gran- 
ite— felt  themselves  prostituted.  O  august  face*>f  our  coun- 
try !     O  shame  eternal ! 


Aristotle  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  "  that  all  inquiry  should 
begin  with  doubt."    Whenever,  then,  we  meet  with  mysteries 
beyond  our  feeble  comprehension,  would  it  not  be  more  ra- 
tional to  doubt  the  very  faculty  we  are  employing— thp  ~? 
parity  of  our  reason  itself'" 
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Some  weeks  since  we  had  occasion  to  criticise  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Polish  Jew,  one  L.  Kaplan,  to  the  office  of 
Registrar  of  Voters  for  San  Francisco.  We  claimed  then, 
and  think  now,  that  this  office  should  have  been  given  to  a 
citizen  of  native  birth.  We  resent,  with  profound  indigna- 
tion, that  the  electoral  urn  should  be  placed  in  the  keeping 
of  a  foreign-born  citizen.  This  officer  has  for  his  principal 
deputy  an  Irishman  named  Broderick,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  that  created  the  law.  He  is  ineligible. 
The  second  deputy  is  a  Jew,  and  the  balance  of  the  offices, 
some  forty  in  number,  are  divided  among  Jew,  Irish,  and 
German  politicians,  with  an  occasional  American.  The 
article,  not  offensively  written — unless  it  is  an  offense  to  call 
a  Jew  a  Jew — elicited  from  the  organ  of  the  synagogues — a 
journal  styled  The  Hebrezu — a  coarse  and  vulgar  editorial,  in 
which  the  supposed  writer  of  the  article  was  styled  "  an  old 
and  bigoted  apostate  Jew."  This  style  of  argument  does 
not  seem  at  all  convincing  as  to  the  propriety  of  submitting 
our  political  affairs  to  the  control  of  a  set  of  unprincipled, 
intriguing,  and  selfish  aliens ;  but  it  does  justify  us  in  giving 
more  at  length  the  reasons  why  we  are  not  willing  to  submit 
to  alien  control  in  the  matter  of  the  registration  of  votes, 
and  it  justifies  us  in  devoting  a  portion  of  our  paper  to  a 
review  of  our  political  relations  with  this  class  of  our  foreign 
citizens.  With  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  we  have  no  con- 
cern. We  do  not  question  their  right  in  the  court  of  con- 
science to  deny  the  mission  of  Christ.  We  do  not  deny  to 
them  the  right,  either  as  a  matter  of  health  or  conscientious 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  to  refuse  the  meat  of  swine. 
With  their  religious  observances  we  have  neither  the  right 
nor  the  disposition  to  interfere.  We  use  the  term  "Jew" 
in  default  of  any  other  that  more  clearly  expresses  the  class 
we  mean.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  is  regarded  by  the 
descendants  of  the  house  of  Israel  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
When  we  use  the  expression  "  Polish  Jews,"  we  refer  to  the 
men  of  that  faith  born  in  Poland-  It  is  not  because  of 
religion  or  birth  that  we  resent  the  political  interference  of 
Jews  in  the  politics  of  our  State.  We  attack  them  not  as  a 
class,  because  there  are  many  honorable  men  belonging  to 
that  class.  But  this  fact  is  apparent,  viz.:  that  the  Jewish 
faith  and  Jewish  class  is  being  dragged  into  our  public 
affairs  as  a  political  factor.  Jews  are  allowing  their  name  to 
be  invoked  as  a  power  in  party  politics.  A  set  of  intriguing 
and  dishonest  men  are  dragging  into  the  arena  the  "  Jewish 
vote."  It  is  whispered  in  caucus ;  it  echoes  through  primary 
conventions ;  it  is  a  rallying  cry  for  nominations ;  and  at  the 
polls  we  hear  the  voice  of  Israel ;  and  in  the  treasury  we 
feel  the  hairy  hand  of  Esau  elbow  deep  in  the  political 
flesh-pots.  We  see  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  in  the  national  syndicate,  amid  the  melting-pots 
of  the  mint ;  and  from  the  clamor  of  the  descendants  of  the 
land  of  Judea  and  round  about  Jordan,  for  the  lesser  offices 
of  our  municipal  government,  one  might  think  the  ten  lost 
tribes  of  Israel  had  all  been  found  again,  and  had  turned  up 
in  San  Francisco.  Always  accepting  the  better  class  of  this 
remarkable  people,  we  are  in  danger  lest  they  spoil  us  of  our 
ornaments  and  bring  upon  us  the  visitation  of  more  than 
seven  political  plagues.  Our  municipal  experiment  of  elect- 
ing this  class  of  Jews  to  office  has  not  been  a  success;  and 
if  they  have  not  administered  the  estates  of  our  dead  per- 
sons honestly,  how  shall  we  trust  them  with  that  which  con- 
cerns the  living?  If  their  trusts  concerning  money  have 
bx-  _     =  to  their  keeping  those 
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higher  interests  that  involve  the  very  existence  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions?  The  ballot-box  is  our  ark  of  the  covenant, 
our  holy  of  holies.  It  is  the  golden  hinge  of  the  gate  of  our 
national  temple.  It  is  the  one  thing  we  have  a  right  to 
guard  with  greatest  care.  The  Jews  are  a  peculiar  race,  and 
claim  to  be  God's  chosen  people.  Their  history  is  a  peculiar 
history.  They  have  produced  in  many  of  the  walks  of  life 
distinguished  and  remarkable  men.  They  have  more  than 
any  other  people  preserved  the  purity  of  their  race.  They 
have  preserved  a  nationality  without  a  country ;  they  have 
given  the  world  musicians,  poets,  and  writers  of  great 
merit ;  statesmen  from  the  time  of  Moses ;  lawyers  distin- 
guished for  their  learning;  money-changers  and  bankers 
of  marvelous  capacity;  traders  of  eminent  success.  Not 
attempting  to  write  their  history,  or  even  to  epitomize 
their  better  qualities,  we  regard  them  as  we  find  them  here 
the  citizens  of  our  republic,  possessing  both  good  and  bad 
characteristics.  In  the  honoring  of  their  family  relations 
they  are  models  for  imitation ;  in  the  care  of  their  poor  they 
challenge  our  admiration.  They  are  an  industrious,  patient, 
toiling  race.  The  accumulation  of  money  is  with  them  an 
inspiration.  They  are  good  citizens  in  their  obedience  to  the 
law,  and  in  their  respect  for  legally  constituted  authority. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  nation  of  J  ews,  because  they  do  not 
possess  the  requisites  of  nationality.  If  California  had  no 
other  population  than  Jews,  it  would  languish  and  decay. 
There  are  no  Jews  delving  in  our  mines,  none  toiling  in  our 
forests,  none  cultivating  our  soil,  none  warring  with  the  ele- 
ments as  sailors  upon  the  ocean,  none  wrestling  with  the 
hard  and  sterner  vocations  demanding  the  strength  and  toil 
that  brave  the  hardship  of  the  quarry.  There  are  none 
who  enlist  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  our  soldiers  on  fields 
where  the  national  life  hangs  upon  individual  sacrifice  and 
individual  valor.  We  do  not  complain  of  this  want  of  quali- 
ties necessary  to  build  up  a  commonwealth.  We  are  mind- 
ful of  their  history,  and  well  understand  the  reason  why  the 
Jew  is  destitute  of  the  public  spirit  which  has  made  and 
maintained  empires ;  why  he  lacks  some  of  those  qualifica 
tions  so  indispensable  to  the  laying,  broad  and  deep  and 
solid,  of  the  foundations  of  impregnable  nationality.  We 
bring  to  this  discussion  no  prejudice  of  race.  We  trouble  our- 
selves very  little  whether  a  man  is  Jew  or  Christian,  Semitic 
or  Saxon.  We  recognize  in  the  Jews  a  breadth  of  cosmo- 
politanism. They  are  socially  agreeable.  We  appreciate 
the  ability  and  mental  activity  of  their  men,  the  beauty,  vir- 
tue, and  attractiveness  of  their  women.  The  Jew  finds  here 
at  least  no  prejudice  or  antipathy  on  account  of  race  or  re- 
ligion, and  any  distinction  which  may  still  exist  between  Jew 
and  Christian  is  rather  maintained  by  the  former  than  the 
latter.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Jews  that  they  have  accentu- 
ated and  preserved  the  traditions  that  have  kept  them  a  dis- 
tinctive race.  They  have  insisted  upon  "  breeding  in " 
among  themselves;  their  young  men  must  not  marry  our 
maidens,  and  if  Christian  parents  look  with  something  of 
distrust  upon  a  social  intercourse  of  their  young  people  that 
may  not  end  in  marriage,  shall  they  be  blamed  ?  Jews  form 
in  every-  society  a  clan  of  their  own.  Their  religious,  social, 
and  business  intercourse  is  largely  confined  among  them- 
selves. Attack  a  Jew  upon  a  question  involving  no  con- 
sideration of  race  or  of  religion,  and  all  Jerusalem  is  up  in 
arms.  If  a  Jew  is  rejected  from  a  hotel  because  he  is 
socially  objectionable,  all  are  aroused  to  resentment.  If  a 
Jew  is  a  candidate  for  office,  all  questions  of  fitness  are 
merged  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Jew,  and  must  have  the  Jew- 
ish vote ;  they  form  an  imperium  in  imperio.  The  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  race,  are  mixed  blood — Angles,  Danes,  Celts, 
Normans,  Romans,  and  Saxons  are  fused  and  welded  to- 
gether by  intercourse  and  intermarriage.  It  seems  to  us  the 
Jews  would  find  an  advantage  in  a  mTxing  of  blood.  Per- 
haps the  union  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  Hannah  de  Roths- 
child may  be  the  initiative  of  a  custom  that  shall  aid  to 
break  down  the  race  barriers  which  Jews  have  so  per- 
sistently maintained,  and  the  consequences  of  which  they  so 
loudly  and  so  unjustly  complain.  These  are  considerations 
which  intelligent  Jews  will  read  without  thinking  that  the 
author  is  blinded  by  prejudice,  or  has  written  to  offend.  Of 
course,  the  more  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  Jewish  ward 
politicians,  the  coarse  and  vulgar-minded  of  the  office-seek- 
ing mob,  who  insult  the  traditions  of  their  race  and  dis- 
honor the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  by  dragging  both  through 
the  slums  of  politics,  will  resent  Let  them  resent  it  by- 
coarse  and  vulgar  abuse  in  the  Hebrew,  and  by  insulting 
letters.  We  shall  still  reserve  to  ourselves  the  privilege 
of  expressing  our  resentment  that  anybody-  but  native- 
born  American  citizens  should  control  the  registration  of 
American  voters,  and  we  shall  continue  to  entertain  and 
record  our  conviction  that  Governor  Irwin  did  an  inex- 
cusable act  when  he  made  such  a  Polish  Jew  as  Louis  Kap- 
lan Registrar  of  Voters  for  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  enjoy  putting  their  nerves  to  the 
fullest  tension  are  commended  to  the  story,  "  An  Itinerant 
House,"  to  be  found  on  the  second  page.  The  description 
of  the  "  Battle  of  Sedan,"  translated  from  Victor  Hugo's 
"  History  of  a  Crime,"  will  be  found  thrillingly  interesting, 
and  all  the  departments  are  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal. 


Even  the  bugbear  of  corporate  conspiracy  and  the  intrigue 
of  party  leaders  does  not  seem  to  justify  intelligent  minds  in 
refusing  to  unite  in  the  formation  of  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. We  fail  to  comprehend  the  reasons  that  would 
justify  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  dividing  their  votes  in 
the  choice  of  delegates  to  consider  and  propose  organic  laws. 
The  Convention  should  be  composed  of  the  best  minds  of 
both  parties;  men  of  intelligence,  learning,  leisure,  and 
property,  whose  personal  interests  are  not  outside  of  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  who  are  just  and  liberal  enough  to  subordinate 
all  private  considerations  to  those  involving  the  welfare  and 
future  of  the  State.  The  agitators  will  place  a  ticket  in  the 
field.  Their  candidates  will  be  partly  composed  of  nega- 
tively respectable  men  —  dangerous  because  unknown — and 
partly  from  persons  who,  in  event  of  election,  will  form 
within  the  Convention  either  a  dangerous  majority  or  an  ob- 
structive and  impracticable  minority.  It  will  not  be  wise  to 
ignore  the  possibilities  of  a  well  organized  agrarian  party. 
To  divide  lands,  to  cripple  corporations,  to  relieve  small 
properties  from  taxation,  are  attractive  propositions  to  those 
who  have  little,  and  exceedingly  alluring  to  those  who  have 
nothing.  Fossil  partisans  and  political  adventurers  had  bet- 
ter be  avoided  as  delegates  to  a  Constitutional  Convention. 
An  uninformed  farmer,  artisan,  or  laborer  of  courage  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  will  be  safer  than  an  intriguing  and 
subtle-minded  demagogue.  What  we  demand  for  this  Con- 
vention is  the  trained  mind  ;  men  of  thoughtful  observation 
and  ripe  learning;  men  skilled  in  jurisprudence  and  in  the 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  law.  This  Conven- 
tion should  not  be  a  school  for  young  lawyers,  nor  be  used 
to  fumish  employment  at  ten  dollars  per  day.  It  should 
have  in  its  councils  men  of  affairs  as  well  as  lawyers — 
men  of  comprehensive  business  experience.  Unless  this 
kind  of  men  unite  and  combine  in  their  action,  San  Fran- 
cisco will  send  thirty-nine  delegates  named  in  political  cau- 
cus, confirmed  in  political  primaries,  and  elected  by  a 
combination  of  "  worst  elements  "  which  experience  has  so 
often  demonstrated  may  be  easily  united  in  a  great  cosmo- 
politan and  commercial  city. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  sensational  a  statement  as 
that  made  by  Senator  Conkling  in  reference  to  the  present 
administration  could  not  have  come  to  us  in  some  more  au- 
thentic shape  than  through  the  U  tica  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World,  and  by  telegraphic  dispatch  to  California 
through  the  Associated  Press.  The  statement  involves  the 
following  points:  (1)  The  existence  of  a  bargain  .between 
Nichols  and  the  President  in  the  Louisiana  business,  of 
which  Secretary  Sherman  and  Stanley  -Matthews  were  cogni- 
zant. (2)  That  the  present  administration  is  one  of  "  un- 
paralleled corruption,"  justifying  the  Senator  in  characterizing 
the  President  as  something  more  than  weak  and  ignorant. 
(3)  That  the  Republican  leaders  conspired  to  count  Hayes 
into  the  Presidential  office,  and  that  a  military  organization 
existed  among  Western  Democrats,  with  70,000  men  en- 
rolled under  General  Stedman,  for  the  purpose  of  seating 
Tilden ;  the  statement  of  General  Sherman  that  in  such  an 
event  a  large  majority-  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
regular  army  would  sympathize  with  Tilden,  and  could  not 
be  depended  upon,  and  that  the  country  was  in  real  and 
imminent  danger ;  that  President  Grant  was  at  his  wit's  end 
and  did  not  know-  what  to  do,  and  was  actually  concentrating 
troops  near  Washington.  All  these  are  startling  facts,  com- 
ing (if  they  do)  from  Senator  Conkling.  It  is  indeed  a  most 
serious  matter  if  the  Presidential  office  has  been  captured 
by  a  fraud,  administered  in  corruption,  and  that  in  the  con- 
summation of  this  great  political  wrong  the  country  narrowly 
escaped  a  second  civil  war.  We  anxiously  await  the  result 
of  this  intelligence,  and  if  it  is  indorsed  by  Senator  Conkling 
we  shall  place  implicit  confidence  in  it.  Senator  Conkling 
will  not  give  currency-  to  an  untruthful  slander ;  he  will 
speak  only  of  what  he  knows,  and  will  expose  the  incidents 
of  the  Presidential  election  and  the  details  of  the  administra- 
tion only  through  honest  motives  and  for  a  patriotic  purpose. 

Senator  Booth  in  his  anti-Chinese  speech  has  again  illus- 
trated his  ability  as  an  orator,  and  his  power  of  effective  pre- 
sentation of  argumentative  reasoning.  We  have  rarely  read 
an  address  better  calculated,  by  its  moderate  tone  and  its 
unanswerable  logic,  to  make  an  impression  upon  unwilling 
minds.  We  upon  this  coast  know  the  evils  of  Chinese  im- 
migration ;  we  have  a  clear  appreciation  of  its  dangers ;  we 
see,  as  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  the  vision  of  second 
sight,  the  embarrassments  that  will  surely  arise  from  it,  and 
so  convinced  are  we  of  its  evils,  that  we  have  become  impa- 
tient of  argument,  forgetting  that  to  Eastern  people  it  is  a 
new  question,  and  one  in  which  humanity,  generosity,  and 
policy  are  apparently  against  us.  Senator  Booth,  apprecia- 
ting the  attitude  of  the  Eastern  mind  in  its  relation  to  this 
question,  has  wisely  avoided  passionate  declamation,  and  in 
place  of  angry  denunciation  has  presented  a  moderate  and 
conciliatory  argument  It  is  most  effectively  done  and  gives 
to  reflecting  minds  food  for  consideration.  This  Chinese 
question  is  a  national  one,  entitled  to  the  careful  and  dispas- 
sionate consideration  of  statesmen.  Lashing  ourselves  into 
fury  over  it,  our  angry  invective  and  passionate  philippics 
are  rather  calculated  to  retard  than  advance  Congressional 
legislation  for  its  solution. 


PRATTLE, 


It  seemed  odd  that  the  Call 
should  be  recounting  the  heroic 
virtues  and  brilliant  deeds  of  a 
recently  deceased 
"  Metternich  and 
Talleyrand  of  the 
Red  River  revolu- 
tion " — the "  master- 
spirit of  the  move- 
ment ; "  but  the  mys- 
tery was  explained  by  the  statement,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
deceased  had  a  brother  in  this  city  who  is  a  deputy  some- 
thing-or-other.  The  death  of  a  Metternich-Talleyrand,  mas- 
ter-spirit of  a  "  revolution  "  meanly  suppressed  by  local  police, 
is  just  as  sad  as  the  death  of  anybody,  but  when  surviving 
relations  make  it  occasion  to  gain  a  little  notoriety  for  them- 
-  selves  one's  grief  for  the  distant  dead  is  tempered  by  joy  at 
the  profit  to  "his  brother  in  this  city."  It  is  generally  to  be 
observed  that  on  the  death  elsewhere  of  any  great  and  fa- 
mous man  of  whom  nobody  has  previously  heard,  it  immedi- 
ately transpires  that  some  of  the  chief  mourners  live  in  San 
Francisco,  where  they  seem  to  have  given  much  and  success- 
ful attention  to  the  dainty  art  of  obituary  panegyric.  This 
city  appears  to  be  remarkably  well  connected :  it  is  related 
by  blood  or  marriage  to  all  the  eminent  obscurities  who,  like 
blessings,  "  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight." 


The  worthies  who  are  always  dying  in  some  remote  part 
of  the  world,  and  whose  fame  we  first  hear  of  from  members 
of  their  families  here,  are  like  certain  deep-water  fishes  :  it 
is  only  through  their  death  that  we  are  made  aware  of  their 
existence — then  they  come  to  the  surface  a  moment,  and 
shine. 

"The  great  man's  dead!"     "What  man?"     "The  man 

That,  living-,  cut  such  capers." 
"What  capers?"'     "Well,  I  hardly  can 

Remember.     Read  the  papeis." 
"Ah!  yes,  the  papers  he  has  bought, 

His  kinsman's  death  to  cry  for." 
"He?     Who?"     "Why,  the  surviving  Naught 

That's  puffing  the  dead  Cipher." 


A  clerk  in  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  convicted 
of  habitual  unkindness  to  his  daughters  with  such  appliances 
as  "a  chisel,"  "a  screw-driver  "  (he  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  private  life,  a  carpenter),  "a  hammer  handle  "  (distinctly 
inferior  as  a  persuader  to  the  hammer  itself),  "  a  chair- 
rocker,"  fist,  and  boot-heel,  has  been  justly  rebuked  by  im- 
prisonment for  his  presumption.  The  judge  rightly  held 
that  the  clerk's  duties  were  civic  rather  than  military,  and 
the  nature  of  his  connection  with  the  War  Department  was 
not  such  as  to  justify  him  in  taking  the  field  and  engaging  in 
actual  hostilities.     Much  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  enemy. 


The  blacksmith  and  the  gunner  are  going  to  reassert  them- 
selves in  musical  art  in  San  Francisco,  punishing  the  shriek- 
ing anvil  and  astonishing  the  placid  cannon,  to  the  rhythmical 
disruption  of  all  ears.  The  Grand  Musical  Festival — like 
its  predecessor  of  1870 — is  to  be  distinguished  by  clamor  and 
shock.  O  Bugbee,  Bugbee,  will  you  never  let  up?  Must  a 
fellow  never  dare  to  leave  his  house  without  a  screw  of  cot- 
ton in  each  ear,  lest  before  he  can  scuttle  to  cover  a  musical 
festival  cometh  up  as  a  shower,  with  a  flash  of  hammer  and 
a  clap  of  cannon  out  of  a  clear  sky? 

O,  double-insect,  hear  our  plea, 

Nor  jump — as  might  "  the  wicked  flea" — 

Our  claim  upon  thy  pity : 
Unhum  thy  Bug,  unsting  thy  Bee, 

Fly,  Bugbee — fly  the  city! 


Some  recent  experiences  of  mine  in  submitting  pats  of 
prattle  to  the  literary  judgment  of  those  "  whom  they  con- 
cern "  makes  me  suspect  it  would  be  prudent  to  explain,  with 
regard  to  the  foregoing — not,  indeed,  to  Mr.  Bugbee  that  it  is 
good  natured  badinage — but  to  the  public  that  Mr.  Bugbee 
doesn't  mind  it.  I  have  observed  this:  if  a  writer  is  oc- 
casionally censorious  the  appearance  of  any  person's  name  in 
his  work  is  to  that  person  proof  positive  that  he  is  censured; 
and  it  is  no  less  useless  to  disclaim  the  malevolent  motive 
than  point  out  how  its  assumption  is  belied  by  the  perform- 
ance. Let  a  man  get  the  reputation  of  sailing  the  Spanish 
Main  as  a  pirate,  and  no  honest  land-lubber  who  has  ever 
caught  a  distant  glimpse  of  his  black  flag  in  the  offing  will 
ever  submit  to  be  denied  the  glory  of  enrollment  among  his 
victims — nor  fail,  at  the  same  time,  to  aver  that  his  ship  is  a 
scow  with  quaker  guns  and  his  cutlass  pewter.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  even  the  acutest  critic  should  be  unable  to  see 
the  point  of  a  joke  when  he  is  pleased  to  fancy  it  inserted  in 
his  own  vitals.  * 


THE       ARGONAUT. 

person  mentioned  has  put  the  person  mentioning  under  the 
sacred  obligations  of  friendship  by  a  nod  of  recognition,  a 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  the  invitation  (or  the  acceptance  of 
an  invitation)  to  drink  whisky  at  a  public  bar/'  It  is  hoped 
this  law  will  at  least  put  an  end  for  ever  to  [the  open  and 
shameless  civility  of  journalists  to  those  whom  it  is  feared 
no  law  can  prevent  them  from  "attacking." 

Baker  Pasha,  who  has  recently  risen  to  distinction  in  the 
military  service  of  the  Sultan,  is  the  same  Col.  Valentine 
Baker  who  was  dismissed  by  Queen  Victoria  from  the  British 
navy  for  a  natural  but  reprehensible  want  of  self-control  and 
soldierly  endurance  when  left  alone  with  a  pretty  girl  in  a 
railway  carriage.  He  is  one  of  the  eminent  cavalry  officers 
of  the  world,  and  his  loss  to  the  British  service,  as  well  as  to 
English  society,  was  deeply  and  widely  felt.  It  is  now  said 
that  he  has  received  an  intimation  that  he  may  hope  to  be 
restored  to  royal  favor,  of  which  every  true  man  and  honest 
woman  will  be  glad,  for,  after  all,  his  offense  was  not  exactly 
the  same  thing  as  stealing  a  chicken,  or  declining  the  love 
of  a  woman.  The  Queen,  who  if  no  chicken  is  still  a  woman, 
no  doubt  takes  that  view  of  it.  The  following  lines  we  will 
entitle — 

A   KISS. 
God  save  her  Majesty,  in  whom 

The  Queen  and  Woman  mix! 
The  former  cries:  "Receive  your  doom!" 
The  latter  whispers:  "Nix."' 

Baker,  the  impulse  that  you  took 

Too  little  pains  to  stem, 
The  Sovereign  could  not  quite  o'erlook, 

The  Woman  quite  condemn. 

So  let  it  be  when  I'm  inclined 

To  take  what  ladies  grudge  me : 
When  one  accuses,  let  me  find 

Another  one  to  judge  me. 


Concerning  the  bell-punch  for  saloons,  Mr.  Pickering — 
heaven  rest  his  brain  ! — is  of  the  patent  reversible  opinion 
that  "  as  it  appears  to  give  satisfaction  all  round,  its  popu- 
larity is  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for."  You  dear,  de- 
lightful old  man! — you  long  over- due  prophet  of  a  new 
philosophical  dispensation! — accept  the  homage  of  an  in- 
ferior thinker,  who  blushes  to  confess  that  before  he  sat  at 
thy  feet  he  thought  "satisfaction  all  round"  and  "popu- 
larity "  much  the  same  thing.  Thou  alone  hast  expounded 
their  true  nature,  and  confirmed  them  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  Oh,  Pickering,  Pickering !  thy  thoughts 
are  sweeter  than  honey  and  stronger  than  a  lion ;  pray  make 
record  of  them  with  the  phonograph  as  they  fall  in  melo- 
dious thunder  from  thy  lips.  Fancy  the  delight  of  some  dis- 
tant generation  at  hearing  thy  very  voice  in  that  famous 
song  of  thy  composing : 

"Our  old  cow  she  crossed  the  road, 

I  say  she  crossed  the  road,  sir ; 
The  reason  why  she  crossed  the  road 

Was  because  she  crossed  the  road,  sir!" 


In  the  matter  of  the  "raised  contracts"  for  street  work, 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  who 
have  had  it  under  investigation,  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
commend  Mr.  L.  Enricht  to  the  attention  of  a  grand  jury. 
But  as  they  have  seen  fit,  also,  to  justify  this  action  in  a 
sentence  of  257  words,  parted  in  the  middle  by  a  solitary 
semi-colon,  it  is  hoped  the  District  Attorney  will  move  in 
the  matter  with  extreme  caution.  Irreparable  injury  may 
be  done  to  private  character  by  hasty  and  ill-considered 
adoption  of  a  course  recommended  by  men  with  but  a  single 
semi-colon  between  them  and  the  gallows. 

A  street  contractor,  t'other  morn, 

Walked  out  before  the  day  was  born. 

The  silver  moon  beyond  his  reach 

Had  prudently  retired,  and  each 

Fair  golden  star  his  clutch  that  feared 

Trembled,  grew  pale,  and  disappeared. 

The  sun  rose  not — afraid  to  risk 

His  tempting,  double-eagle  disk. 

Our  hero — why  spin  out  the  verse? — 

Two  robbers  robbed  him  of  his  purse, 

Left  him  uncomfortably  spread 

On  his  own  pavement,  semi-dead, 

And  ran  away  exultant.     He 

Sang  "Murder!"   "Fire!"  in  every  key. 

Until  politeness  bade  him  cease 

For  fear  of  waking  the  police. 

Then  straight  unto  the  Chief,  all  faint, 

He  made  his  way  and  his  complaint. 
"  How  much?"  asked  that  sententious  man. 
"  Well,  sir,  as  nearly  as  I  can 

Compute  it,  though  I  gave  them  fits, 

They  got  away — with  my  six  bits." 
"Why,  d — n  your  avaricious  soul!" 

The  Chief  said;  "  do  you  claim  the  whole? 

You  did  quite  well  to  get,  begad. 

Within  six  bits  of  all  they  had!  " 


To  spare  supersensitive  persons  the  trouble  of  making,  and 
their  friends  the  annoyance  of  listening  to,  long  and  feeling 
exposures  of  the  treachery  and  ingratitude  of  the  wits,  it  is 
proposed  to  submit  to  the  next  Legislature  a  bill  something 
like  this:  "Be  it  enacted  that,  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this,  act  it  shall  be  a  felony  for  any  person  to  mention  in  print 
the  name  of  any  other  person  without  appending  to  each  and 
every  such  mention  a  statement  of  the  number  of  times  the 


John  Runk,  the  murderer  who  was  to  have  received  the 
last  delicate  attention  of  the  law  yesterday — the  final  day  of 
his  one  month's  respite — is  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  anticipa- 
tion for  an  added  week.  The  reason  given  for  this  new  dis- 
appointment to  the  hangman  is  a  rather  odd  one.  When 
the  wretch  was  respited  before,  it  was  not  perceived  that  the 
period  of  grace  would  expire  on  Good  Friday,  but  such  be- 
ing the  fact  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  the  last  sad 
rite  ad  diem  firoj 'anam.  The  execution  might  as  well  have 
taken  place  at  the  advertised  time  :  it  would  not  have  made 
Good  Friday  any  the  less  good,  and  it  would  have  made  Mr. 
Runk  a  great  deal  better.  It  occurs  to  me  that  Runk  did 
not  ask  Officer  Coots  if  there  were  any  particular  days  of  the 
year  on  which  it  would  be  disagreeable  for  him  to  be  killed. 
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"  Some  painters  used  to  go  to  Gibraltar  to  copy  the  cos- 
tumes of  far  countries  that  set  the  streets  in  a  blaze;  but  to 
see  nations  come  to  San  Francisco." — B.  F.  Taylor,  of  Chi- 
cago. Here  follows  the  usual  catalogue  of  the  exhibition. 
Bah !  I'm  unwell  of  it.  There  is  not  a  seaport  town  in  the 
civilized  world  of  which  the  same  is  not  said,  ad  nauseam; 
and  there  are  few  of  the  size  of  San  Francisco  of  which  it 
is  not  said  with  greater  truth — New  York,  Liverpool,  Lon- 
don, Havre,  Brest,  Marseilles,  Hamburg,  Bremen— a  score 
of  others;  to  compare  San  Francisco  with  them  in  respect 
of  cosmopolitan  character  is  to  be  an  ass — or  a  tourist. 


The  inland  clown,  untraveled  though  at  large. 
Visits  the  city  on  the  ocean's  marge. 
Expands  his  eyes  and  marvels  to  remark 
Each  coast-wise  schooner  and  each  alien  bark ; 
Prates  of  "all  nations" — wonders  as  he  stares 
At  native  merchants  with  imported  wares ; 
Nor  understands  how,  right  within  his  view, 
A  foreign  ship  can  have  a  foreign  crew ! 
Till,  filled  with  miracle  by  every  look, 
He  hies  him  home  to  write  it  in  a  book. 


An  Anglophile  contemporary  cites  a  multitude  of  reasons 
why  American  sympathies  should  not  go  with  Russia,  and 
should  go  with  England — such  as  that  the  Government  of 
Russia  is  despotic,  that  the  language  of  her  people  is  differ- 
ent from  ours,  that  she  and  we  have  no  interests  in  common, 
etc.,  and  that  the  reverse  of  these  several  propositions  is  true 
regarding  England.  He  is  as  wrong  on  the  one  hand  as  on 
the  other.  None  of  these  facts  are  considerations  in  the  case, 
or  have  even  the  remotest  relation  to  it.  American  sym- 
pathies— I  venture  to  surprise  his  intelligence  and  pain  his 
sense  of  justice  by  informing  him — ought  to  go  with  the  side 
that  is  in  the  right.  Whenever  the  weak  eyes  of  his  under- 
standing shall  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  revealing  light 
of  this  novel  proposition,  I  mean  to  smite  him  dead-blind 
with  another,  whose  superior  glory  shall  extinguish  the  tem- 
perate radiance  of  the  former,  as  when  "  reddening  Phcebus 
lifts  his  golden  fire  "  he  quenches  the  make-shift  glimmer  of 
a  red-headed  babe. 

The  Monitor's  religious  pen 
To  Leitrim's  murder  says  Amen ! 
Thus  pious  knaves,  in  words  of  prayer, 
The  devil's  righteousness  declare — 
Church  journal  thus  are  made  to  sell. 
And  catch  the  patronage  of  hell. 


The  Bulletin  has  the  distinction  (perhaps  it  is  also  an  ad- 
vantage) of  being,  on  the  subject  of  political  economy,  the 
most  accurately  misinformed  journal  of  note  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  of  course  protest  that  in  comparison  with  its 
general  ignorance  any  particular  instance  of  it  is  trivial  and 
unimportant ;  yet  I  can  not  forbear  to  point  out  that  in  an 
article  on  "  The  Reaction  against  Adam  Smith  "  that  stupid 
journal  actually  takes  the  ground  that  a  cable  dispatch  stat- 
ing that  "  Bismarck  has  resolved  upon  a  modified  system  of 
protection"  indicates  that  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  "is  not 
growing  stronger  as  it  grows  older."  Could  it  not  learn,  this 
father  of  dunces — would  not  its  blackguardian  angel  whisper 
in  its  long,  long,  weary  ear  —  that  what  Bismarck  has  re- 
solved to  do  is  to  modify  the  tariff  laws  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, which  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  extreme  protection? 
Why,  men  have  died,  and  great  trees  grown  up  from  their 
graves,  since  there  has  been  such  a  fool  as  this  Bulletin 
man.  Indeed,  there  is  a  tree  in  Calaveras  more  than  two 
thousand  years  old,  which  started  business  as  a  rod  for  the 
back  of  a  fool  of  whom  the  Bulletin  man  is  the  first  worthy 
successor,  but  through  inadvertence  was  not  cut  and  applied 
to  its  high  and  holy  purpose.  I  beg  to  point  out  the  present 
opportunity.  True,  it  is  a  bigger  tree  now  than  it  was  then, 
but  the  Bulletin  man  is  a  bigger  fool  than  his  predecessor. 


'I  swear,"  savs  Beecher,  "I  did  ne'er  commit 

The  sin.  though  she's  confessed  it. 
As  heav'n's  mv  judge,  I  broke  the  law  no  whit- 
'Twas  she  alone  transgressed  it ! " 


The  Nevada  game-law  protects  every  living  thing  except 
sage-hens  and  controlling  stockholders  of  mines.  The  only 
other  animals  that  anybody  wants  to  shoot  are  Piute  Indians 
and  jackass  rabbits  (neither  of  which  are  good  to  eat),  but  it 
has  been  thought  right  to  preserve  them  for  picturesque  ef- 
fect and  public  interest;  for  the  Indians,  who  are  always  in 
repose,  have  a  fine  statuesque  presence,  which  the  Whites 
fondly  fancy  is  like  that  of  a  Roman  Senator,  and  the  rabbits 
which  are  always  running  north  or  south  for  change  of  cli- 
mate, look  when  in  motion  like  parallels  of  longitude,  giving 
strangers  a  despairing  sense  of  the  width  of  the  State  and 
difficulty  in  getting  out  of  it. 


"  California  does  not  permit  women  to  become  lawyers." — 
Post.  That  is  a  regulation  we  are  corrpelled  to  make  in 
self-defense.  When,  with  a  troop  of  small  chills  and  fevers 
playing  at  leap-frog  on  our  backs,  we  ask  the  ladies  :  "  Do 
you  think,  now — ah  ! — is  it  likely — that  is  to  say — ;m — er — 
would  a  certain  lady — whew  ! — could  she  be  persuaded — 
shoo-hoo-hoo — to  take  pity  on — t-t-t — a  certain  b-b-b-bache- 
lor — ow — ow! — and — awfully  cold  in  this  warm  room ! — ha- 
ha! — come,  now — eh?"  we  do  not  propose  to  be  charged  a 
fee  for  an  opinion. 

Ambrose  G.  "^iercf. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


LITTLE  JOHNNY'S  MENAGERIE.-XV. 


THE  DONKY. 

I  like  to  hear  donkeys  bra,  and  a  fiddle  is  good,  too,  but 
gimme  a  hand  organ. 

There  was  a  ole  man  use  to  come  here  wich  had  a  hand 
organ  and  a  donky  to  draw  it  on  a  cart,  cos  he  was  too  ole 
and  feeble  for  to  carry  it  on  his  stommick.  He  had  ben  all 
his  life  savin  mony  for  to  by  the  donky,  and  when  he  had 
got  it  he  was  sassy  like  any  thing,  and  wudent  speak  to  the 
fellers  wich  carrid  theirs  on  their  stummickses.  Once  the 
ole  man  was  sick  for  a  week,  and  the  other  fellers  they  clubd 
to  gather  and  hired  the  donky  til  he  got  wel,  and  thay  tot 
the  donky  notty  tricks.  So  wen  the  ole  man  got  wel  and 
begin  to  play  the  organ  the  donky  it  begin  to  bra  like  the 
wicked  fellers  had  tot  it.  Then  the  ole  man  let  go  the 
crank  and  said  to  the  donky  :  "  Who  is  a  turning  you?" 

But  wen  the  ole  man  begun  agin  the  donky  begun  agin, 
too,  and  the  ole  man  stopt  and  said :  "  How  many  tunes  are 
you  set  for?"  But  the  donky  ony  waggled  its  ear  and 
stomped  its  foot,  like  saying:  "Hang  sech  an  accumpany- 
ment  man  as  you  !     Wy  dont  you  keep  playin?'' 

Next  time  the  donky  done  it  the  ole  man  ast  him  if  he 
coud  play  Nelly  Gray,  but  wen  the  jokes  was  all  out  you 
never  see  sech  a  furious  ole  man !  He  licked  the  donky 
offle,  but  no  use,  the  harder  he  licked  the  louder  the  donky 
bniyrf,  wen  he  let  up  and  went  to  plajin. 

Wel,  that  night  Mister  Brily,  the  butcher,  herd  music  a 
playin,  and  he  thot  it  was  fairies,  and  got  up  and  drest  his- 
sef  and  went  out,  but  it  was  the  ole  man  had  cut  the  donkys 
head  off  and  stuck  it  on  a  hedge,  and  was  a  tumin  the  organ 
fast  as  ever  he  could  make  it  hum,  jest  for  spite.  Wen  Mis- 
ter Brily  see  wot  was  up  he  crold  up  be  hind  the  hedge 
and  put  his  hands  up  to  his  mowth,  so,  and  brayd  fritefle? 
The  ole  feller  dropt  his  organ  and  cut  away  from  there  like 
he  was  shot  dead,  and  nobody  has  ever  see  him  since. 

If  you  was  ast  can  a  donky  tock  you  would  say  no,  and 
then  the  Sunday  school  teacher  would  say:  ""You  wicked 
little  boy,  there  was  one  locked  to  Mister  Balem,  you  got  to 
git  seventeen  chapters  by  heart!" 

There  was  a  feller  ridin  one,  and  every  little  wile  it  would 
stop  stone  stil  and  bra  like  it  wude  tair  its  head  of  The 
feller  he  stood  it  a  long  wile,  then  he  said :  "  For  goodnesses 
sake,  don't  be  2  nuisances  to  once ;  if  you  are  goin  to  sing 
you  must  trot  along  same  time,  but  if  you  pfer  to  stand  stil 
you  got  to  hole  your  tung.  I  me  a  long  way  from  home,  and 
my  whife  is  lyin  at  the  pint  of  death,  and  nite  is  a  comin  on, 
and  I  haint  had  my  supper,  but  tween  you  and  me  I  dont 
much  care  wich  plan  you  a  dopt." 

Donkys  is  jackasses,  and  red  Injins  is  a  jackass,  too,  snd 
one  time  some  men  wich  was  crossin  the  plains  was  worried 
by  a  Injin,  wich  was  always  beggin  for  some  thing  to 
eat.  So  one  man  he  made  a  pudding,  big  like  a  hat,  out 
of  sope,  and  soddust,  and  taller,  and  scraps  of  lether,  and 
offered  it  to  the  Injin,  but  the  Injin  specked  some  thing  and 
wudent  tutch  it.  So  the  men  put  it  under  a  blanket,  like  it 
was  hid,  and  all  luked  a  other  way,  and  the  Injin  he  stole  it, 
and  et  it  evry  little  tiny  bit  up  in  a  minit. 

Prety  sune  one  man  he  said  :  "  Wot  makes  the  stummick 
of  yure  belly  stick  out  like  a  bay  windo?" 

Then  the  Injin  he  patted  hissef  onto  it,  and  smiled,  reel 
prowd,  and  said :  "  Big  brave,  me  !     Swoller  live  rabbit ! " 

But  after  a  wile  it  begin  to  hurt  him,  and  he  got  wire  as  he 
cude,  and  dubbled  his  sef  up  like  a  nut  cracker,  and  said 
outch !  Then  the  man  he  ast  woudent  the  rabbit  lie  stil,  and 
the  Injin  said:  "Uh!  fool  squaw,  me!  No  rabbit,  heap 
jackass ! " 

One  time  my  father  was  to  Virginny  City-,  and  he  met  a 
Cornish  miner  comin  up  the  Giger  Grade,  carryin  a  donkey 
on  his  back ;  and  my  father  said :  Poor  little  feller !  -wot 
broke  its  leg?" 

And  the  man  said:  "  T'  blessed  moke  have  luggit  Oi  all 
t'way  from  Reno,  and  Oi  be  givin  he  a  bit  of  a  rest,  thats  wot 
brakit  it  uns  lag." 

THE  LI  OX. 

The  lion  has  got  a  mane,  jest  like  my  sisters,  but  the  she 
one  is  more  like  Billy. 

Once  a  man  had  a  lion  wich  was  a  show,  and  it  was  loose 
in  a  yard,  and  fokes  wich  went  to  see  it  went  in  the  yard  too, 
and  some  fokes  aint  got  no  kindness  for  animals.  So  the 
man  he  bot  a  dog,  and  put  a  notis  up  wich  read :  "  All  per- 
sons is  cawsioned  aginst  kickin  the  lion,  cos  He  set  my  dog 
on  em." 

There  was  a  wile  lion  on  a  rock,  and  a  mule  come  a  long 
belo  him  with  a  pack  saddle  on,  and  the  lion  was  neer  sited 
and  dident  see  the  pack  saddle,  and  wen  he  reacht  down  to 
take  the  mule  by  the  back  he  got  the  saddle  fast  in  his  jaws, 
and  the  mule  it  bust  the  sinch  and  got  away.  Then  the  lion 
was  in  offle  pain,  and  went  to  a  town,  and  wakled  thru  a 
street  til  it  see  a  man  sawin  wood.  The  lion  went  up  to  the 
man  and  wank  his  i,  reel  smart,  much  as  to  say :  "  Wot  wil 
you  give  for  a  firs  rate  saw  horse?"  But  the  man  he  seen  it 
wasent  one  by  the  sinch,  and  went  away  without  makin  a 
offer. 

A  lion  met  a  tiger  and  said  :  "  I  am  the  king  of  beasts." 
And  the  tiger  he  said  :  "  Wot  good  does  that  do  you,  wen  I 
can  lick  you  like  smoke?" 


Then  the  Hon  he  said  he  wudent  pursue  the  subjeck,  and 
the  subjeck  said  that  was  cos  he  dassent. 

THE  LOBSTER. 

A  wicked  feller  he  thot  it  wude  be  funny  for  to  give  his 
girl  a  bookay  of  posies  with  a  live  lobster  in  it,  but  wile  he  was 
takin  it  to  her  house  he  forgot  and  smelt  it  his  ownsclf,  and 
wen  he  was  yellin,  cos  the  lobster  had  got  him,  a  pliceman 
come  up  and  said:  "Wich  way  did  he  go?"  But  wen  he 
seen  the  lobster  on  the  mans  nose,  cos  the  posies  had  been 
shook  off,  he  kanew  wot  was  up,  and  said :  "  You  dirty  fel- 
ler, wy  dont  you  use  a  handcheef?" 

Then  the  man  said:  "How  can  I?"  but  the  pleeccman 
said  :  "  You  shct  up,  I  was  a  speakin  to  the  lobster." 

A  woman  had  a  nice  little  dog,  wich  come  in  the  room 
one  day  and  snook  under  the  sofy,  like  it  was  a  shamed,  but 
bimeby  she  got  it  to  come  out,  and  it  dident  have  no  tail, 
only  jest  a  stump  ware  it  it  had  ben  pinch  off,  like  in  a  gate. 
So  she  said :  "Poor  little  Fido,  wot  ever  has  done  it?  lie 
fine  out  if  it  was  the  sen-ants  and  discharge  em." 

But  the  dog  was  a  twistin  itself  rite  and  left,  and  tryin  to 
smile,  much  as  to  say:  "O,  never  mind  the  tail,  mam,  you 
see  how  wel  I  can  waggle  with  out  it." 

But  the  woman  she  went  to  the  kitchin  and  found  out  how 
it  was,  cos  Fido  had  been  a  foolin  about  among  the  vittles 
where  he  dident  ot  to  be,  and  had  got  his  tail  in  a  lobster 
sallid. 

Wen  you  see  a  lobster  in  the  water  it  is  all  ways  jest  on 
the  pint  of  goin  some  where  as  fast  as  it  can,  for  it  keeps  a 
backin,  and  a  backin,  for  to  git  a  good  start,  but  I  never 
seen  one  wich  cude  make  up  its  mind  to  be  off.  Some  fokes 
calls  em  croffish,  but  a  fride  eel  is  the  feller  for  me. 

One  time  my  father  brot  home  a  live  lobster  and  lade  it 
on  the  kitsin  table,  and  there  was  a  newspaper  on  the  table. 
The  lobster  it  reeched  out  its  claw  and  took  hold  of  the  pa- 
per, and  was  workin  its  claw  like  sizzers,  and  my  father  he 
said:  "  Ide  like  to  know  wot  you  have  found  in  that  A Ita 
wich  is  good  enoughf  to  cut  out." 

A  other  live  one  see  a  tame  squirl  in  a  cage  a  nawin  a  nut. 
The  lobster  stuck  up  his  claw  and  opened  it  and  shet  it, 
much  as  to  say :  "  Don't  you  wish  you  was  lobsters,  then 
you  coud  crack  it  with  out  wearin  out  yure  teeths." 

But  the  squirl  wisked  its  tail,  like  sayin :  "  If  you  new  wot 
I  no  a  bout  that  kittle  of  bilin  woter  mebbe  yude  like  for  to 
be  a  squirl,  cos  yure  goin  to  be  crackt  and  et  yure  own  self." 

Mister  Jonnice,  wich  has  got  the  wuden  leg,  he  says  he 
cant  imadgin  a  touchiner  spetacle  than  a  he  lobster  pressin 
the  hand  of  a  she  lobster  wich  he  loves. 

One  time  there  was  a  lobster  and  a  dog  fot  a  fite,  but  fore 
they  begun  the  lobster,  wich  was  in  the  water,  it  got  down 
close  to  the  bottom,  and  said  :  "  Now  come  on  !" 

But  the  dog  said :  "  You  kanow  wel  enuf  I  cant  git  at 
you.     You  got  to  come  on,  your  own  self." 

The  lobster  said :  "  How  can  I  git  out  on  the  bank?  You 
put  your  tail  in  the  water  and  give  me  a  lift." 

So  the  dog  done  it,  and  the  lobster  tuke  hole  of  the  dogs 
tale  and  pincht  it  as  hard  as  ever  it  cude,  and  the  dog  lit  out 
a  cross  the  country,  hollerin  like  his  hart  was  broke  and 
dragn  the  lobster  behine.  Wen  he  had  run  all  he  coud  he 
stopt,  and  there  wasent  any  lobster  left,  only  jest  the  claw, 
wich  fel  off  wen  the  dog  stopt.  Then  the  dog  looked  at  it  a 
wile,  and  shook  his  head,  and  said:  "You  mizzable  little 
cuss,  if  I  had  new  it  was  only  you  I  wudent  hav  run.  You 
have  spiled  a  splendid  fite  tween  me  and  a  lobster." 


Pony  Glasses  of  French  Brandy. 


Un  moraliste  disait  un  jour  a  une  femme  galante  : — Quoi ! 
madame,  toujours  de  Famour  et  des  amants?  Les  betes 
n'ont  du  moins  qu'une  saison.  — C'est  vrai,  monsieur,  re"- 
pondit-elle,  maisaussi  ce  sont  des  betes. 

L'amour  est  le  roi  des  jeunes  gens  et  le  tyran  des 
vieillards. 


Le  platonisme  est  la  passion  de  la  vieillesse. 

Une  dame  avait  pour  ami  et  pour  convive  assidu  un  jeune 
homme  qui,  apres  avoir  dine',  allait  souvent  passer  la  soire'e 
chez  une  come*dienne.  — Quel  ingrat !  disait-elle,  il  vient 
manger  mes  cotelettes  et  il  va  les  depenser  ailleurs. 

L'amour  plait  plus  que  le  manage  par  la  raison  que  les 
romans  sont  plus  amusants  que  l'histoire. — Champfort. 

Une  belle  femme  est  le  paradis  des  yeux,  1'enfer  de  Tame, 
et  le  purgatoire  de  la  bourse. 

— Criez,  mademoiselle,  criez  fort,  disait  la  vieux  Fonte- 
nelle  a  une  jeune  femme  qui  fuyait  ses  innocentes  caresses. 
Criez,  cela  nous  fera  honneur  a  tous  les  deux. 

Les  ceTibataires  sont  les  braconniers  du  mariage. 

II  n'y  a  que  deux  belles  choses  au  monde :  les  femmes  et 
les  roses ;  il  n'y  a  que  deux  bonnes  choses  :  les  femmes  et  les 
melons. — Malherbe. 

— Eh  bien  !  finissez  done,  Clitandre, 

Votre  ardeur  ne  peut  se  comprendre, 

Ne  point  finir,  c'est  me  lasser. 
— Vous  etes  injuste,  Clarisse; 

Si  vous  voulez  que  je  finisse, 

Permettez-moi  de  commencer. 

Confession  d'une  dame  galante: — Mon  pere,j'ai  6ti  jeune, 
j'ai  etc"  jolie,  on  me  l'a  dit,  je  l'ai  cm;  jugez  du  reste. 

Une  dame,  qui  avait  su  cacher  ses  intrigues  amoureuses, 
e'tant  morte,  un  de  ceux  qui  Tavaient  connue  e'erivit  au  bas 
de  son  portrait : 

La  dame  dont  voici  l'image 

Sut  joindre  jusqu'a  son  trepas 

A  Thonneur  de  passer  pour  sage 

Le  plaisir  de  ne  Tetre  pas. 

Aimez,  il  n'y  a  que  cela  de  bon  dans  la  vie. — Georges  Sand. 

Si  tu  hais  un  homme,  ne  le.  tue  pas,  laisse-le  vivre,  c'est 
bien  assez  penible. — Proverbe  yaponazs. 

II  faut  deux  doigts  pour  attraper  une  puce.  — Proverbe 
Haitien. 

II  en  est  du  veritable  amour  comme  de  l'apparition  des 
esprits  :  tout  le  monde  en  parle,  mais  peu  de  gens  en  ont  vu, 
— La  Rochefoucauld. 
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XIV.-THE   DEACONS   STORY. 


The  solemn  old  bells  in  the  steeple 

Are  ringin".     I  guess  you  know  why. 
No?    Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you,  though  mostly 

It's  whispered  about  on  the  sly. 
Some  six  weeks  ago,  a  church  mcetm" 

Was  called,  for — nobody  knew  what ; 
But  we  went,  and  the  parson  was  present, 

And  I  don't  know  who  or  who  not. 

Some  twenty  odd  members,  I  calc'late, 

Which  mostly  was  women,  of  course ; 
Though  I  don't  mean  to  say  aught  ag'in"  'em  — 

I've  seen  many  a  gathcrin's  worse. 
There,  in  the  front  row,  sat  the  deacons, 

The  eldest  was  old  Deacon  Prydr — 
A  man  countin'  fourscore  and  seven, 

And  gin'rally  full  of  his  ire. 

Beside  him,  his  wife,  countin'  fourscore, 

A  kind-hearted,  motherly  soul; 
And  next  to  her  young  Deacon  Hartley, 

A  good  Christian  man  on  the  whole. 
Miss  Parsons,  a  spinster  of  fifty, 

And  long  ago  laid  on  the  shelf. 
Had  wedged  herself  next ;  and  beside  her 

Was  Deacon  Munroe — that's  myself. 

The  meetin'  was  soon  called  to  order, 

The  parson  looked  glum  as  a  text ; 
We  gazed  at  each  other  in  silence. 

And  silently  wondered,   "What  next?" 
Then  slowly  uprose  Deacon  Hartley; 

His  voice  seemed  to  tremble  with  fear 
As  he  said:    "Boy  and  man  you  have  known  me, 

My  good  friends,  for  nigh  forty  year. 

'  And  you  scarce  may  expect  a  confession 

Of  error  from  me,  but  —  you  know 
My  dearly  loved  wife  died  last  Christmas, 

It's  now  nearly  ten  months  ago. 
The  winter  went  by  long  and  lonely, 

The  spring  hurried  forward  apace ; 
The  farm -work  came  on,  and  I  needed 

A  woman  about  the  old  place. 

'  The  children  were  wilder  than  rabbits. 
And  still  growing  worse  every  day; 
No  help  to  be  found  in  the  village, 

Although  I  was  willin'  to  pay. 
In  fact,  I  was  nigh  'bout  discouraged, 

For  everything  looked  so  forlorn. 
When  good  little  Patience  McAlpine 
■   Skipped  into  our  kitchen  one  morn. 

'She  had  only  run  in  of  an  errand, 

But  she  laughed  at  our  miserable  plight. 
And  set  to  work,  just  like  a  woman, 

A  putting  the  whole  place  to  right. 
And  though  her  own  folks  was  so  busy, 

And  illy  her  helpin'  could  spare, 
She  flit  in  and  out  like  a  sparrow, 

And  most  every  day  she  was  there. 

'So  the  summer  went  by  sort  o'  cheerful, 

And  one  night  my  baby,  my  Joe, 
Seemed  feverish  and  fretful,  and  woke  me 

By  crying,  at  midnight,  you  know. 
I  was  tired  with  my  day's  work  and  sleepy. 

And  couldn't  no  way  keep  him  still, 
So  at  last  I  grew  angry  and  spanked  him, 

And  then  he  screamed  out  with  a  will. 

'Just  then  I  heard  a  soft  rapping 

Away  at  the  half- open  door, 
And  then  little  Patience  McAlpine 

Walked  shyly  across  the  white  floor. 
Says  she :    '  I  thought  Josey  was  crying, 

I  guess  I'd  best  take  him  away. 
I  knew  you'd  be  gettin'  up  early 

To  go  to  the  marshes  for  hay. 
So  I  stayed  here  to-night  to  get  breakfast; 

I  guess  he'll  be  quiet  with  me. 
Come,  Josey,  kiss  papa,  and  tell  him 

What  a  nice  little  man  you  will  be ! ' 
She  was  stooping  low  over  the  pillow, 

And  I  saw  the  big  tears  on  his  cheek; 
Her  face  was  so  close  to  my  whiskers, 

I  darsn't  move,  scarcely,  nor  speak ; 
Her  hands  were  both  holdin'  the  baby, 

Her  eye  by  his  shoulder  was  hid ; 
But  her  mouth  was  so  near  and  so  rosy, 

I — kissed  her.     That's  what  I  did!" 

Then  down  sat  the  tremblin'  sinner; 

The  sisters  they  murmured  of  "Shame!" 
And  "She  shouldn't  oughter  a  let  him, 

No  doubt  she  was  mostly  to  blame." 
When  straightway  uprose  Deacon  Pryor, 
"  Now,  bretherin  and  sisters,"  he  said. 
We  knowed  then  that  suthin'  was  comin'. 

And  all  sot  as  still  as  the  dead. 
'You've  heard  Brother  Hartley's  confession, 

And  I  speak  for  myself  when  I  say 
That  if  my  wife  was  dead,  and  my  children 

Were  all  growin'  worse  every  day; 
And  if  ray  house  needed  attention, 

And  Patience  McAlpine  had  come 
And  tidied  the  cluttered  up  kitchen, 

And  made  the  place  seem  more  like  home ; 
And  if  I  was  worn  out  and  sleepy. 

And  my  baby  wouldn't  lie  still, 
But  fretted  and  woke  me  at  midnight. 

As  babies,  we  know,  sometimes  will ; 
And  if  Patience  came  in  to  hush  him, 

And  'twas  all  as  our  good  brother  sez — 
I  think,  friends — I  think  I  should  kiss  her, 

And  'bide  by  the  consequences." 

Then  down  sat  the  elderly  deacon. 

The  .younger  one  lifted  his  face. 
And  a  smile  rippled  over  the  meetin' 

Like  light  in  a  shadowy  place. 
Perhaps,  then,  the  matronly  sisters 

Remembered  their  far-away  youth, 
Or  the  daughters  at  home  by  their  firesides 

Shrined  each  in  her  shy,  modest  truth  ; 
For  their  judgments  grew  gentle  and  kindly. 

And — well — as  I  started  to  say, 
The  solemn  old  bells  in  the  steeple 

Are  ringin*  a  bridal  to-day.  N.  S.  Emerson. 


Deceit  has  the  effect  of  impoverishing,  as  well  as  enrich- 
ing, men;  the  prodigal  becomes  poor  by  pretending  to  be 
richer  than  he  really  is,  while  seeming  poverty  is  the  very 
making  of  a  miser. 


AU  that  glitters  is  not  worth  its  face  value. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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Suburban  Homes 


In  the  beautiful  town  of* 


SAN     RAFAEL, 

AT  AUCTION, 

ONLY  so  MINUTES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TIME   TABLE. 

From  San  Quentin  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street. 

Leave  San  Francisco — Week  Days — 9.20  a.  m.,  1.45  r.  M., 
4.  45  p.  m.,  and  6.40  P.  M. 

Leave  San  Rafael — Week  Days—  8  a.  m.,  10.54  a.  m.,  2.30 
p.  m.,  and  5.05  p.  m. 

Sunday  Time — From   San    Francisco — 10  A.  M.,  2.00  and 
5-45  P.  M. 

Leave   San   Rafael  Sundays — S.35   A.  M.,  12.45  a0ll  4-3° 
p.  11. 

From  Saucelito  Ferry,  foot  of  Davis  Street. 

Leave  San  Francisco — 5.30  p.  m.,  daily,  except  Sunday. 

Leave   San   Rafael — Week  Days — 7.00  a.  11.;  Sundays — 
6.45  p.  M. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  27,  1S78,  AT  11  O'CLOCK  A.  M. 

On  the  premises,  by  order  of 

WM.  T.   COLEMAN,    ESQ., 

Special  and  Peremptory  Sale  of 

San  Rafael  Property, 

In  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  known  as  the 

COLEMAN     TRACT, 

On  a  liberal  credit  and  very  easy  terms,  as  follows : 

Twenty  per  cent.,  cash;  balance  on  onei  two, 

three,  and  four  years'  credit,  deferred 

payments  to  bear  interest  at  the 

rate  of  7  per  ct. per  annum. 


VILLA  HOMES,   HOMESTEAD   LOTS,  LAND 

BY  THE  ACRE,  VILLA  AND 

TOWN  LOTS, 

All  within  ten   minutes  walk  of  the  depot. 


The  lots  are  all  staked  and  streets  designated,  fenced,  and 
the  tract  surrounded  by  thrifty  trees,  and  ready  for  immedi- 
ate improvement.     To  appreciate  this  property  go  and  see  it. 

SAN  RAFAEL  is  the  county-seat  of  Marin  County;  has 
a  climate  unequaled  in  the  State,  no  fog,  soft  summer  winds, 
charming  scenery,  complete  water  works  from  Crystal 
Springs  in  the  mountains,  perfect  sewerage,  lighted  with 
coal  gas,  first-class  hotels,  fine  churches,  public  and  private 
schools,  splendid  drives  and  the  finest  roads  in  the  State. 
As  a  place  of  residence,  San  Rafael  has  no  rival,  communi- 
cating with  San  Francisco  six  times  daily,  and  commuta- 
tion at  very  low  rates. 

Building  material  cheaper  in  San  Rafael  than  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

83T  Special  inducements  to  those  who  buy  and  build  this 
season :  To  all  Heads  of  Families  a  Free  Commutation 
Ticket  will  be  given  for  ONE  YEAR. 

The  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railroad  will  soon 
be  in  operation,  making  TWO  direct  lines  of  ferry  commu- 
nication with  the  city.  Their  track  is  all  laid,  and  their 
depot  is  already  located  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
property  to  be  sold.  _    m- 

This  property  must  rapidly  enhance  in  value.  No  safer 
investment  can  be  made  than  now  to  secure  property  so  fa- 
vorably located  in  this  delightful,  growing  town. 

TITLE   ABSOLUTELY    PERFECT. 

Don't  fail  to  examine  this  attractive  sale  of  real  estate. 
Excursion  Tickets,  available  at  any  time,  may  be  had  for  the 
round  trip  for  fifty  cents.  Also,  Catalogues,  Maps,  terms  of 
sale,  and  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at 
our  citv  office,  H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  corner  S"an- 
some  and  Halleck  Streets;  or  at  WM.  T.  COLEMAN  & 
CO.'S,  corner  Front  and  California  Streets,  up-stairs  ;  or  at 
our  Oakland  office. 

GO  AND  SEE  THIS  PROPERTY. 


WOODWARD  &  TAGGART 

Real  Estate  Agents  and  Auctioneers, 

460  and  463    Eighth  Street,  Oakiand,   Cal. 

J,  0,  ELDRIDGE,  AUCTIONEER, 


MAURICE     DORE     & 

AUCTIONEERS. 


CO 


Monday,  April  22,  i8j8 

At  12  o'clock  m.,  at  Salesrooms, 

NO.     410     PINE      STREET, 

Eetween  Montgomery  and  Kearny  Sts., 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL., 

AUCTION   SALE 

OF    THE 

TOWN   OF  NEWARK 

ON   A   LIBERAL  CREDIT. 


TERMS— One-fourth  cash.  Balance  in  one,  two,  and 
three  years;  deferred  payments  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  EIGHT  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually. 

Size  of  Town   Lots,   ;o  x  123  and  30  x  130. 
Farm  Tracts,  from  3  to  30  acres  each. 


'THE  PA  CIFIC  LAND  INVESTMENT 

Company  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Wash- 
ington Township,  Alameda  County,  California,  and  had  the 
same  carefully  subdivided  into  Town  Lots,  Villa  Sites,  and 
Garden  and  Small  Farm  Tracts.  Broad  Streets  and  Ave- 
nues have  been  laid  out,  upon  which  all  the  subdivisions 
front ;  trees  have  been  planted  along  the  line  of  the  streets, 
and  the  avenues  inclosed  by  fences. 

The  Company,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  people,  determined  to  practically  insure  the  procure- 
ment of  Cheap  and  Healthful  Suburban  Homes.  A  critical 
examination  of  the  country  which  could  be  made  reasonably 
accessible  from  San  Francisco  was  entered  upon,  and  it  was 
decided  after  taking  into  consideration  advantages  of 
climate,  abundance  of  pure  water,  fertility  of  soil,  beauty  of 
natural  surroundings,  adaptability  to  manufactures  of  lands 
contiguous  to  deep  water,  neighborhood  to  established 
towns,  and  for  many  other  practical  reasons,  that 

NEWARK 

Was  the  most  desirable  locality  for  the  consummation  of  its 
design. 

Newark  is  finely  "situated  on  upland,  nearly  level,  sur- 
rounded by  thrifty  villages  and  farms,  in  one  of  the  healthi- 
est portions  of  Alameda  County,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

Immediately  after  the  purchase  of  these  lands,  the  South 
Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Company  began  the  construction  of 
railroad,  and,  with  the  Bay  and  Coast  Railroad  Company, 
already  completed  a  Railroad  and  Ferry  Line  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  foot  hills  at  Los  Gatos  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  passing  through  Alameda,  San  Jose,  and  all  inter- 
mediate points,  with  fair  prospect  of  completing  the  road  to 
Santa  Cruz  within  the  next  eighteen  months.  The  town  is 
therefore  located  on  a  main  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  in- 
suring cheap,  rapid,  frequent,  and  reliable  communication 
with  San  Francisco. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  in  Alameda  County  has 
been  marked  and  unremitting,  occasioned  in  part  by  its 
proximity  to  San  Francisco,  but  more  largely  by  reason  of 
its  superb  climate  and  fruitful  soil.  Money  invested  in 
lands  in  Newark  will  greatly  multiply,  influenced  by  the 
spread  of  population  and  the  agency  of  its  direct  railroad 
connections.  Observant  persons  will  readily  recognize  the 
wonderful  advance  in  the  value  of  lands  and  growth  of  popu- 
lation in  the  vicinity  of  Oakland  and  Alameda,  which  lands 
could  have  been  purchased  a  few  years  ago  for  comparatively 
trifling  sums,  the  increase  being  almost  entirely  attributable 
to  the  establishment  of  the  existing  popular  lines  of  travel. 

An  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  purchase  lands  more 
desirably  located,  and  almost  equally  accessible,  at  very  low 
prices,  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  advancement  of 
values  to  the  same  degree  which  characterized  investments 
in  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

On  or  about  May  ist  next,  the  new  Narrow-gauge  Line 
will  be  formally  opened  between  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Cruz,  when  local  trains  will  be  run  regularly  and  frequently 
between  San  Francisco  and  Newark,  making  at  least  two 
daily  trips  each  way,  and  more  if  the  travel  should  require 
it.  The  Commutations  will  be  very  low  to  persons 
residing  at  Newark,  enabling  one  person  to  travel  both  ways 
each  day  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  time  will  be  made  in 
about  one  hour  from  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  t  me-tchedule  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  all 
classes  to  pursue  their  employments. 

For  the  present,  to  enable  persons  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
property,  on  and  after  March  20th,  and  until  further  notice, 
a  train  for  Newark  will  leave  the  corner  of  Park  Street  and 
Encinal  Avenue,  in  the  town  of  Alameda,  at  10.15  a.m.; 
returning,  leaving  Newark  at  1.30  p.  m.  Passengers  will 
leave  San  Francisco  on  the  Central  Pacific  Ferry  for  Park 
Street  station,  Alameda,  on  the  9  o'clock  boat,  in  order  to 
connect. 

Diagrams,  maps,  and  circulars  can  be  had  on  application 
at  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Land  Investment  Company, 
Rooms  20,  2i,  and  22,  Nevada  Block,  or  to 

MAURICE   DORE   &  CO. 

Alxtioneers. 
H.  A.  COBB,  Auctioneer. 

A.  E.  DAVIS, 

President  of  Pacific  Land  Investment  Company. 
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I VI D END  NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37,  San  Francisco,  April  15th,  1878. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  dividend  (No.  30)  of  three  dollars  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Saturday,  April  20th,  1878. 
Transfer  books  closed  until  22d  inst. 

W.  W.  TRAYLOR,  Secretary. 


OTOCIC   DIVIDEND.  —  OFFICE     OF 

Tioga  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  April  10,  1878. — Notice  is  hereby  given  lhat  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directois  of  the  Tioga  Consolidated 
Mining  Company,  held  this  day,  a  stock  dividend  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  share  of  the  stock  of  the  Tioga  Consolidated 
Mining  Company  was  declared  upon  each  and  every  share  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Bechtel  Gold  Mining  Company,  two- 
thirds  of  a  share  for  each  and  every  share  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Central  Mining  Company,  and  one-third  of  a 
share  for  each  and  every  share  of  the  Tioga  South  Mining 
Company,  payable  immediately.  The  stockholders  of  the 
Central  M.  Co.  and  Tioga  South  M.  Co.  will  present  their 
certificates  to  the  Secretary  of  those  companies,  at  their  office, 
No.  304  California  Street. 

W.   H.  LENT, 
Secretary  Tioga  Con.  M.  Co. 


~T\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

J-'  CON.  VIRGINIA  MINING  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
April  6th,  1878.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  above  named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  44)  of  Two  (2)  Dollars  per  share  was  declared,  payable 
on  Saturday,  13th  inst.  Transfer  books  closed  until  15th 
inst.  A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 


TJIVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

■*-^  THE  CALIFORNIA  MINING  CO.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, April  6th,  1878.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  24)  of  Two  (2)  Dollars  per  share  was  declared,  payable 
on  Monday,  April  15th,  1878.  Transfer  books  closed  until 
1 6th  inst.  C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 


DANIEL  Z.   YOST. 


TDRECKINRIDGE  &>    YOST, 

STOCK     BROKERS, 

304  Montgomery  Street, 


TjIVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE^  OF 

the  Standard  Gold  Mining  Company,  San  Francis- 
co, Cal.,  April  6th,  1878. — At  a  meetingof  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  above  named  company,  held  this  day,  Divi- 
dend No.  8,  of  one  dollar  per  share  was  declared,  payable  on 
Friday,  April  12,  1878.  Transfer  books  closed  on  Tuesday, 
April  9,  1878,  at  3  o'clock  p.  M. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office,  Room   29   Nevada  Block,    No,    309   Montgomery 
Street,  third  floor,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TJIVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE    OF 

Bechtel  Gold  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
April  9,  1878. — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bechtel  Gold  Mining  Compa- 
ny, held  this  day,  a  stock  dividend  of  two-thirds  of  a  share 
of  the  stock  of  the  Tioga  Consolidated  Mining  Company 
was  declared  upon  each  and  every  share  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Bechtel  Gold  Mining  Company,  the  same  to  be  paya- 
ble immediately,  at  the  office  of  the  Company. 

WM.   H.  LENT,  Secretary. 
Office,  Room  No.  53,   Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco  Cal. 


DEST  &>  BELCHER  MINING  COM- 

~^~^  PANY.  —  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  sixteenth  (16th)  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  12)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-first  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  the 
tenth  (10th)  day  of  June,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


s 


LEVER  HILL  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  5th  day  ot  April,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  2)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
Company,  Room  19,  Hayward's  Building,  419  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the  31st  day  of  May, 
1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost 
of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board 
the  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  19,  Hayward's  Building,  No.  419  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


s 


AVAGE  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District,   Storey 
County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1S78,  anassess- 
ment  (No.  33)  of  one  dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  15,  Nevada  Bloock,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  seventh  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  May,  1S78,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  togeth- 
er with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

E.   E.   HOLMES,  Secretary. 

Office,  Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


ALPHA  CONSOLIDATED  MINING 

Company. — Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey 
County,  State  of  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  March,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment, (No.  9),  of  One  ($1)  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery btreet,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fifth  (25th)  day  of  April,  1S78,  will 
be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  May,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
ofsale.  WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


fjR.  G.  f.   VAN  VLACK, 

t  -EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Balrwij.', 


ANDES  SILVER  MINING  CO  MP  A- 

NY. — Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining 
District,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  10)  of  twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  2,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  seventh  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  TUESDAY,  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  MAY,  1S78,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  ofsale. 

By  order  ot  the  Board  of  Directors. 

M.  LANDERS,  Secretary. 

Office: — Room  2,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

QPHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  City,  Storey 
County,  Nevada 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, held  on  the  twenty-sixth  (26th)' day  of  March,  1878,  an 
assessment  (No.  31)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share,  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  No.  419  California  Street,  Room  28,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  thirtieth  (30th)  day  of  April,  1878,  will 
be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Mon- 
day, the  twentieth  (20th)  day  of  May,  1878,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  28,  419  California  Street,  Hayward's 
Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 


SHOULD  &*  CURRY  SILVER  MINING 

^"^  COMPANY. — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Vir- 
ginia, Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  33)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  No.  69,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  22d  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is 
made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  the  first  day 
of  June,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

ALFRED  K.  DUBROW,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  6a,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Q    F.   WILLEY  &  CO., 

importers  and  manufacturers  of 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 

BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.  D.   ROGERS,   Philadelphia,. 

C.  S.  CAFFREY,  Camden,  N.  J., 
WOOD  BROTHERS.  New  York, 

H.   KILLAM  &  CO.,  New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


ALSO,   AGENTS   FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMEE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 


cyOHN    T.    LITTLE, 

DISCOUNT    BROKER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT, 

And    Dealer   in   United    States,    State,    City,  and  County 
Bonds,  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 

412  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


8400,000 

To  loan  on  City  and  Country  Real  Estate. 


$250,000 

To  loan  on  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities 


MERCANTILE    PAPER 

Discounted,  and  Money  loaned  upon  all  kinds  of  Collateral 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE 

412  Montgomery  Street. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


INTERCEPTED   LETTERS. 

San  Francisco,  April  18, 1878. 
I  have  been  wondering  what   people  see  in  Sara- 

.1  what  I  saw  in  it  myself,  for  I  sat  it  through, 
and  I  rather  enjoyed  it.  It  is  not  witty,  and  its  best 
contrived  scenes  axe  ridiculously  improbable.  It  is 
froth  sparkle— a  souffle,  so  to  speak— but  the  people 
lake  u  as  if  ttiey  liked  it  better  than  something  more 
substantial,  and.  as  it  comes  after  dinner,  I  presume 
they  do.    It  is  not  a  sufficiently  faithful  society  picture 

ad  us  of  looking  in  the  glass  at  ourselves,  al- 
though there  is  a  fascination  about  that  performance 
even  when  the  glass  is  not  a  correct  one  and  distorts 
our  features  to  unnatural  lengths  and  horrible 
breadths.  For  that  matter,  I  have  seen  a  woman — 
not  a  pretty  one,  either— find  solid  comfort  in  a 
square  inch  of  badly  damaged  glass  ;  but  it  was 
very  deep  in    the   country,  uhere   mirrors  were  few. 

.,..■  is  not  a  faithful  reflex  of  any  phase  of  ordi- 
nary life,  although  the  girls  do  call  each  other  "  Van- 
derpool"  and  "Carter"  after  approved  schoot-girl 
fashion.     Girls  do  sometimes  make  appointments  in 

k  as  "  Effie  Remington  "  did,  but  if  they  kept 

Iter  her  fashion  they  would  get  themselves 
into  trouble.  Rose  Wood  and  James  O'Neill  walked 
boldly  up  in  the  pedestrians*  way  and  peered  into 
tliL-ii  races  in  the  most  marked  manner,  the  one  like 
i  wife  looking  for  a  disguised  husband,  and 
the  other  as  if  some  strange  young  woman  had 
snatched  his  new  scarf-pin  and  he  was  trying  to  iden- 
tify it.  I  did  not  like  Rose  Wood  in  the  first  act 
In  her  mirth  she  seemed  to  be  under  a  high  pressure 
of  nervous  excitement,  and  her  laughter  was  very 
like  violent  hysteria.  I  find  there  must  be  a  tinge  of 
earnestness  in  anything  for  Rose  Wood  to  do  it  well, 
even  though  it  be  only  make-believe  earnestness.  She 
is  not  naturally  jaunty,  and  her  shrill,  forced,  crack- 
ling laughter  only  makes  one  uncomfortable.  I  did 
nor  liegin  to  feel  that  I  had  my  favorite  back  until  the 
fourth  act,  when  she  gave  rather  a  good  but  overdone 
bit  of  mock  heroics.     As   everything   is  overdone  in 

.-/,  this  did  no  harm.  Miss  Nina  Varian,  as 
the  young  bride  of  an  old  husband,  made  her  wed- 
ding lour  in  white  satin  slippers.  She  wore  the  same 
foot-gear  to  a  picnic,  and  she  looked  as  helpless  and 

g  as  the  traditional  vine,  as  mystified  and  be- 

:  at  every  turn  of  affairs  as  a  surprised  child, 
and  prettier  than  I  care  to  describe.  She  had  nothing 
else  to  do  but  sing  a  song.  She  has  a  thin  quaver- 
ing little  contralto  voice,  and  she  had  the  hardihood 
10  select  "Let  Me  Dream  Again."  Think  of  it, 
with  Annie  Louise  Cary's  rich  volume  of  voice  in 
this  same  song  yet  ringing  in  our  ears.  They  had 
quite  a  jollification  at  the  picnic.   Miss  Louise  Sylvester 

-.  Alston,"  a  widow  of  theperiod,  gave  a  little 
bit  of  variety  business.  It  may  seem  rather  queer  to 
introduce  this  sort  of  thing  on  the  stage  among  New 
of  the  upper  ten;  but  negro  minstrelsy  has 
taken  an  immense  hold  upon  society,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  variety  talent  among  the  crcme  de  la 
crcme.  You  know.  Madge,  how  much  better  our 
"young  Nob  Hill  friend  is  in  his  specialties  than  many 
we  see  before  the  footlights,  and  how  invaluable  he  is 
at  a  picnic.  There  was  nothing  outre,  therefore,  in 
the  dashing  V  Mrs.  Alston's"  singing  "  Brannigan's 
Bond'-  or  whatever  it  was,  for  the  delectation  of  her 
friends,  and  her  medley  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  closing 
with  the  "Sweet  By  and  By,"  brought  down  the 
house.  Miss  Sylvester  is  gelling  to  be  considerable 
of  a  favorite.  Any  one  must  be,  to  be  permitted  to 
sing  the  "  Sweet  By  and  By."  Her  singing  voice  is 
simply  horrible,  but  "there  is  something  about  her" 
that  pleases,  and  you  know  how  much  that  phrase 
takes  in.  However.  I  don't  think  the  variety  enter- 
tainment half  as  bad  as  Mr.  Mackay's  "What  d'ye 
soye?'  A  Vandcrpool,  a  Knickerbocker  Vander- 
pool,  of  the  old  generation,  is  not  yet  touched  with 
hoodlumism,  however  much  it  has  crept  in  among 
ihe  younger  ones.  Having  made  the  plunge 
and  used  it  once,  Mr.  Mackay  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  repeal  raising  the  laugh.  He  was 
amused  by  it  himself,  to  judge  by  the  twitching  of 
his  lips  when  the  gallery  boys  approved.  Without  a 
moustache  Mackay  bears  a  wonderful  resemblance  to 
John  McCuUough,  that  is  from  the  eyebrows  to  the 
rs.  His  papa  "  Vanderpool,"  without  the 
"What  d'ye  soye,"  is  worthy  of  him.     "  Remington" 

flayed  by  a  gentleman   with  a  very  inflamed 

.-ince  and  a  broad  guttural  brogue.  But  the 
cast  of  Saratoga  is  so  very  long  that  they  have  been 

'  10  introduce  considerable  of  the  unemployed 

lent.  Thus  a  Mr.  Brooks  makes  the  most 
round-eyed  love  to  Miss  Adams,  who  plays  "Vir- 
ginia \anderpool."     Miss  Adams  is  a  conscientious 

oraan  en  the  stage,  but  does  not  remind  one 


irresistibly  of  a  New  York  belle.  Miss  Hattic  Moore 
has  one  brief  scene,  in  which  she  would  do  very  well 
did  she  not  completely  overshadows  herself  with 
the  work  of  an  incompetent  laundress.  They  have 
picked  up  several  other  people  around  town,  among 
whom  I  principally  observed  Harry  Courtaine.  Poor 
Courtaine  !  He  looked  and  acted  more  like  a  swell 
than  any  one  in  the  cast,  including  O'Neill  and  Mor- 
rison. For  my  part,  I  believe  if  I  were  a  manager 
making  a  combination,  I  should  come  to  California 
and  pick  up  the  floating  material.  They  have  puked 
up  Catherine  Lewis  in  this  way  for  Evangeline  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  The  change  leads  to  the  dis- 
covery that  there  is  really  some  pretty  music  in 
"Evangeline's "  part.  Artistically,  Miss  Lewis  is  a 
vast  improvement  on  Florence  Ellis.  She  has  some 
talent,  chic,  and  magnetism.  If  Rice  will  do  a  little 
reconstructing  he  has  found  a  treasure.  But  what  a 
lerrible  guy  the  girl  was  in  her  first  costume!  She 
seemed  to  have  advanced  but  one  stage  in  her  toilet, 
and  then  decided  to  put  on  nothing  more  than  a  little 
red  trimming.  That  sash,  that — I  fell  sorry  for  her, 
she  looked  so  queer,  but  she  made  a  passable  "  Evan- 
geline'' notwithstanding,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  a 
woman  to  make  a  success,  even  with  her  voice,  when 
she  looks  ridiculous.  If  Mr.  Riceinlendstomakeaper- 
manent  engagement  with  this  new  "  Evangeline,"  he 
should,  first  of  all,  either  have  her  taught  to  "do" 
her  hair  properly,  or  buy  her  a  new  suit  of  it.  That 
garment  in  the  first  act  should  be  carefully  committed 
to  the  flames.  Those  black  boots  should  be  sent  out 
to  the  Farrallones  and  sunk  with  heavy  weights.  That 
red  robe  should  be  forwarded  to  Alameda  and  cut 
into  sashes  for  ihe  bull  fighters.  Miss  McCall 
might  contribute  a  pretty  pair  of  stockings.  It 
should  then  be  ordered  that  Miss  Lewis  wear  no 
red,  and  that  while  she  be  permitted  her  own  discre- 
tisn  with  regard  to  sleeves,  the  lace  of  her  skirt  shall 
without  fail  drop  to  the  top  of  her  boot.  Actors  and 
managers,  I  know,  resent  advice  of  this  description, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  toler- 
ation of  the  new  Evangeline  that  the  improvements 
mentioned  be  made.  Next  week  Miss  Lewis  is  to 
give  some  of  the  omitted  music — a  consolation  to  those 
who  don't  care  to  go  again;  and  Russell,  they  say, 
is  to  play  "Catharine,"  while  Harry  Golden — who- 
ever he  may  be — will  play  "  Le  Blanc."  I  don't  see 
how  they  will  get  along  without  Russell's  "  Le  Blanc," 
but  "  Catharine"  will  probably  be  something  worth 
seeing.  If  I  were  playing  the  part  of  Knickerbocker 
in  Saratoga  I  should  say  that,  in  such  case,  "  Harry 
Josephs  will  be  fired  out;"  but  will  simply  con- 
tent myself  by  wondering  why  managers  grumble 
about  expense  when  they  are  willing  to  pay  freight 
on  such  an  incompetent  as  Harry  Josephs.  Jack 
says  I  can't  expect  the  entire  company  to  look  like 
Lizzie  Webster,  but  Jack  is  prejudiced.  Jack  has 
also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Miss  McCall  is 
pretty.  And  her  name  reminds  me  of  a  funny  thing 
that  happened  this  week.  You  remember  in  my  last 
letter  that  I  gave  the  Eastern  papers  as  authority  for 
saying  that  Miss  McC.  was  "a  perfect  little  spitfire." 
Well,  what  should  I  get  from  the  Argonaut  office 
the  other  day  but  a  Palace  Hotel  envelope  addressed 
to  "  Betsy  B.,"  which  contained  a  bisected  photograph 
of  Miss  McCall,  showing  the  lower  portion  of  her 
charming  physique.  On  the  back  of  this  mutilation, 
in  a  very  scratchy  hand,  was  written  ; 

Sweet  Eetsv  E. : — Here  are  the  stockings  you  love  so 
dearly.     Kindly  yours,  Little  Spitfire. 

Well,  we  had  a  good  laugh  over  this  message  at 
the  dinner-tahle,  and  after  looking  attentively  at  the 
remnant  of  card,  a  mean,  but  very  particular  friend 
of  Jack's,  who  was  dining  with  us  that  day,  pushed 
back  his  plate,  took  from  his  pocket  an  old  envelope, 
and  wrote  the  following,  which  he  dared  me  to  send 
to  print ; 

A  small  bisected  photograph — 

Now,  Jack,  it's  so,  you  needn't  laugh — 

A  lady  sends  to  me; 
And  this  bisected  photograph 
Displays  this  lady's  lower  naif, 
With  stockings  to  the  knee. 

The  lady's  name  is  Miss  McCall. 
She  sends  this  token  dS  a  small 

Acknowledgment  to  say 
She  thanks  me,  that  I  did  admire 
The  stockings  of  this  small  "spitfire" 

In  print  last  Saturday. 

Jack  smiles  and  says:  "Two funny  things: 
She  writes  as  badly  as  she  sings," 

Suggesting  with  a  laugh. 
That  since  the  hosa  are  gartered  loose 
She'd  better  pitch  them  to  the  deuce. 

And  send  the  other  half. 

"  The  other  half  of  what?"  I  asked.  . 
"  Why,  of  the  photograph." 

Roiedale  is  not  drawing  at  the  California.  In  New 
York  they  think  no  one  can  play  "  Elliot  Grey"  but 
Lester  Wallack.  I  presume  they  think  the  same  in 
Philadelphia  of  Barton  Hill.  In  San  Francisco 
there  is  a  deeply-grounded  impression  that  no  one 
can  play  it  but  Lawrence  Barrett  and  W.  H.  L. 
Barnes.  If  we  had  never  seen  either  Barton  Hill  or 
Rosedale  before,  it  would  possibly  have  drawn  a 
house.  As  it  is,  it  did  not.  And  yet,  Madge,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  strange  enough  to  draw  out  all 
the  old  habitues.  In  the  gypsy  dell  scene.  Barton 
Hill  disguised  his  voice  !  I  would  have  put  two  ex- 
clamation points  there,  but  that  he  lapsed  once  or 
twice,  although  the  lapse  could  only  have  been  noted 
by  quickened  ears.  His  disguise  was  excellent,  and 
so  was  his  acting ;  but,  as  the  players  themselves  say, 
there  was  no  draught  in  it.  I  observed  that  the  com- 
pany was  seized  with  one  of  those  epidemics  of  fancy 
which   go  through  this  company — as  they  do  none 


other — like  the  measles.  This  time  it  broke  out  in 
the  shape  of  a  smalt  clerical-looking  side-whisker 
which  appeared  on  each  man's  check,  from  "  EUiot 
Grey"  down.  Eleanor  Carey,  in  a  badly-adjusted 
wig,  looked  like  a  pretty  little  King  Charles.  I  won- 
der what  kind  of  a  part  "Rosa  Leigh"  is?  I 
have  seen  it  played  at  different  times  by  leading 
lady,  juvenile,  and  soubrette.  They  all  play  it  exactly 
alike.  In  the  present  cast  the  music  lesson  was  re- 
versed, and  "Elliot  Grey"  taught  "Rosa  Leigh"  to 
sing  the  ballad  of  "  Lord  Bateman,"  which  she  pro- 
ceeded to  do  in  a  very  high  and  uncertain  key.  It 
must  be  extremely  uncomfortable  for  actresses 
who  can  not  sing  to  be  made  to  sing.  But 
they  always  manage  to  revenge  themselves.  Miss 
Frankie  McClellan  is  cultivating  repose  of  manner. 
She  gets  along  very  well  with  it,  too,  and  makes  a 
very  nice  stage  widow  in  a  long  black  velvet.  Stage 
widows  always  have  a  long  black  velvet  dress,  but 
I  do  not  sec  many  other  widows  manage  it,  even  with 
:t  big  life  insurance.  Mrs.  Saunders  came  to  the  sur- 
face once  more  in  her  great  windmill  act  as  "  Sarah 
Sykes."  Madge,  I  have  a  suspicion,  which,  expressed, 
will  almost  become  a  prophecy.  I  deeply  suspect 
that  Mrs.  Saunders  is  to  be  gradually  inducted  into 
Alice  Harrison's  place  as  soubrette.  You  know  how 
they  dislike  innovations  up  there,  and  Mrs.  Saunders 
is  extremely  available.  Alice  Harrison  has  bettered 
her  fortunes  by  joining  the  Evangeline  troupe.  They 
will  make  a  very  respectable  combination  by  the  time 
they  have  managed  to  pick  up  a  little  more  California 
talent.  I  am  only  afraid  that  the  propitious  fates 
which  carry  one  batch  away  will  unkindly  leave  an- 
other batch  on  our  hands,  and  we  shall  encounter 
them  as  we  do  the  Kirafly  wrecks  drifting  recklesslv 
among  all  the  theatres.  BtTSV  B. 


Barton  Hill's  Benefit. 
To-night,  at  the  California  Theatre,  Mr.  Barton 
Hill  takes  a  complimentary  benefit,  appearing  as 
"  Elliot  Grey"  in  the  play  of  Rosedale.  The  audi- 
ence will  be  a  large  one,  for  Mr.  Hill  has  a  host  of 
friends,  and  the  compliment  of  a  benefit  is  but  a  just 
recognition  of  his  industrious  endeavors  as  an  actor 
and  manager,  and  his  sterling  worth  as  a  gentleman. 
We  take  especial  satisfaction  in  saying  this,  because 
in  the  somewhat  heartless  line  of  critical  duty  we  have 
had  occasion  to  say  some  harsh  things  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  California,  and  to  relentlessly  trace  its 
fortunes  in  the  late  steady  decline.  For  this  we  have 
been  denounced  as  unkind,  outrageous,  and  unjust. 
We  think  otherwise.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  are 
not  now  in  the  critical  harness.  Forgotten  are  the 
faults  of  management,  the  fading  of  promising  stars, 
the  frowns  at  an  expression  of  our  outspoken  but 
honest  opinions,  and  remembered  only  are  those 
superior  traits  in  Mr.  Hill's  character  which  have 
preserved  him  socially  to  his  friends,  protected  him 
from  any  personal  fault-finding,  and  which  brings 
him  such  a  recognition  and  sign  of  approval  as  he  is 
likely  to  get  to-night.  In  the  atmosphere  of  this 
ovation  he  can  afford  for  the  nonce  to  forget  all  sup- 
posed grievances,  and  toss  to  the  winds  his  man- 
agerial troubles. 


"Uncle  Josh"  at  Emerson's. 
So  the  blunt  old  New  Hampshire  farmer  is  to  be 
wiLh  us  another  week,  the  seventh  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  still  drawing  full  houses,  while  a  perfect 
galaxy  of  theatrical  stars  have  come  and  gone,  glim- 
mered for  a  brief  and  fitful  moment,  and  then  tum- 
bled ingloriously  into  the  darkness  of  a  disastrous 
failure.  For  nearly  two  months  old  "Cheshire," 
with  his  pepper-and-salt  pants  and  quaint  ways, 
"  holds  the  fort,  by  gosh  !  "  In  his  homely  old  play 
he  announces  that  he  "can  outlive  any-  darned  in- 
surance company  that  was  ever  started,"  and  if  he 
keeps  on  a  few  weeks  more  this  longevity  will  have  a 
local  theatrical  application.  The  California  trembles 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ;  the  Grand  Opera  House 
is  already  staggering  under  the  weight  of  the  brown- 
bread  girl,  Evangeline ;  Humpty  Dumpty  has  starved 
to  death  at  his  tricks  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre ;  and 
the  Baldwin  has  but  redeemed  itself  from  the  poor 
audiences  of  a  week  ago ;  Uncle  Josh  therefore  still 
holds  the  drawing  card.  And  to  make  it  more  at- 
tractive, Mr.  Hill,  his  manager,  has  decided  to  add  to 
the  play  a  fourth  act,  introducing  some  new  features, 
and  bringing  out  in  the  vigorous  old  New  Englander 
a  few  strong  reserve  points.  It  was  the  intention  to 
put  on  an  entirely  new  play,  and  part  of  the  required 
scenery  had  already  been  painted  ;  but  Mrs.  Emer- 
son refuses  to  extend  the  lease,  and  as  Uncle  Josh  is 
good  till  the  6th  of  May,  we  are  to  be  favored  with 
but  the  additional  act,  which  everybody  will  want  to 
see,  besides  taking  a  farewell  look  at  the  old  favorite. 


The  Musical  Festival 
The  mammoth  concert  that  is  to  come  off  in  San 
Francisco  the  last  of  next  month  will  call  together 
some  two  thousand  musicians  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  with  choice  talent  from  abroad.  Its  managers 
promise  a  musical  festival  of  exceptional  attraction, 
and  the  result  will  doubtless  be  the  gathering  together 
of  a  musical  multitude.  We  like  the  idea,  because  it 
not  only  encourages  and  promotes  musical  taste,  and 
gives  our  people  a  needed  holiday,  but  it  will  bring  to 
our  hotels,  traders,  and  places  of  amusement  pots  of 
money  from  the  country.  The  proceeds  of  this  en- 
tertainment are  lo  be  divided  between  a  free  library 
and  the  purchase  of  a  grand  organ.  Our  tickets  will 
vote  for  the  organ.     We  must  beat    Boston  or  die. 


The  Governor  of  Oregon  has  agreed  to  lend  his  pres- 
ence, and  will  be  escorted  hither  by  a  society  of  Salem 
singers,  numbering  one  hundred  voices.  The  box 
plan  of  the  Pavilion,  5  by  10  feet,  is  now  on  exhibition 
at  Sherman  &  Hyde's.  Also  a  fine  large  crayon  por- 
trait of  Carl  Zerrahn,  the  Boston  leader,  is  in  Gray's 
window.  Governor  Irwin,  Senator  Sharon,  Senator 
J.  P.  Jones,  William  Alvord,  Gen.  Irwin  McDowell, 
F,  G,  Merchant,  Mayor  Bryant,  August  Hcmme, 
John  R.  Jarboc,  Alfred  Elfelt,  Gen.  E.  J.  Lewis,  Col. 
Peter  Donahue,  and  Dr.  Stebbens  have  agreed  to 
serve  as  an  organ  committee. 


"Oh,  Lost  Evangeline!" 
The  chaperones  of  Evangeline  feel  very  much  dis- 
gusted over  San  Francisco's  verdict  on  Boston's  su- 
perior piece  of  musical  patchwork.  They  don't  par- 
ticularly like  the  taste  of  this  people— not  having  any 
of  their  own — and  can  not  understand  our  being  edu- 
cated up  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  good  music 
when  we  hear  it,  and  to  an  immediate  recognition  of 
trash  in  all  Eastern  invoices.  Meekly  we  accept  the 
criticisms  of  these  exponents  of  Boston  bosh.  Cheer- 
fully we  furnish  from  our  floating  and  unemployed 
talent  sufficient  ability  to  sing  the  "omitted"  music 
and  give  a  passable  interpretation  to  that  at  first  so 
feebly  attempted.  Courteously  we  close  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  composer  of  this  alleged  "opera 
bouffe  "  can  not  read  music,  and  for  this  reason  docs 
not  use  a  score  in  leading  his  orchestra.  He  proba- 
bly did  put  together  the  burlesque,  having  a  good 
idea  of  harmony,  a  genius  for  whistling  catchy  airs, 
and  the  knowledge  of  a  few  chords  on  the  piano. 
From  such  qualifications,  the  elimination  of  the  bur- 
lesque Evangeline  is  indeed  creditable.  We  cheer- 
fully grant  this.  We  are  even  willing  to  believe  that 
the  burlesque  has  been  belter  done,  and  with  infinite- 
ly better  people — always  excepting  the  "  Lone  Fish- 
erman " — for  whose  excellence  Mr.  Rice  is  not  alto- 
gether responsible — and  Russell,  for  his  facial  expres- 
sion, but  not  his  music.  We  like  and  we  appreciate 
the  male  chorus  singing.  The  women  are  musically 
an  imposition,  and  personally  not  particularly  at- 
tractive. If,  as  is  reported,  the  management  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House  paid  freight  to  the  extent  of 
$8,000  on  this  combination  to  and  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  agreed  to  give  in  addition  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  gross  receipts,  the  management  is  entitled 
to  very  little  sympathy  in  its  losses.  This  may  not  be 
a  very  kindly  received  opinion,  but  it  must  certainly 
be  as  acceptable  as  the  assertions  of  the  Eastern 
canaries  that  "we  don't  know  when  we  get  a  good 
thing  here,"  and  that  we  must  be  "  musical  idiots," 
because  Omaha  has  indorsed  the  opinion  of  Boston, 
and  San  Francisco  refuses  to  recognize  the  value  of 
the  draft.  However,  our  experience  in  these  matters 
has  been  large,  but  not  as  bitter  as  that  of  those 
theatrical  and  musical  wrecks  who  come  with  flying 
colors  aad  plenty  of  temerity,  and  who  trail  in- 
gloriously back  again  with  damaged  plumes,  bearing 
instead  of  golden  ducats  their  own  good  opinion  of 
themselves  as  the  only  trophy. 


John  T.  Raymond  has  been  talking  to  a  newspaper 
reported  about  The  Gilded  Age.  This  is  what  he  said  : 
"Oh,  I  bought  it  first  of  Dinsmore,  of  the  San  Francis- 
co Golden  Era.  Twain  heard  of  it,  and  then  I  bought 
it  of  him  and  began  to  look  around  to  see  who  else 
wrote  it.  Then  I  rewrote  it  myself  and  bought  it  of 
myself,  and  then  began  to  play  it.  You  know  Twain 
wrote  it  twice.  I  didn't  like  the  first,  and  he  rewrote 
it,  and  then  I  took  a  whack  at  it.  I  paid  a  heap  of 
money  for  that  play,  and  now  it's  paying  me.  I  knew 
it  was  a  good  thing  from  the  start,  and  after  I  had 
bought  it  from  the  association  that  had  an  interest  in 
it,  and  gathered  up  ihe  loose  shares  around,  I  began 
to  realize  something  on  it." 


Our  theatrical  managers  should  emulate  the  econ- 
omy of  their  Parisian  brethren.  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  a  manager  in  the  French  capital  to  be  the 
farmer  of  three  theatres  and  as  many  troupes  ;  when 
members  of  the  latter  are  off  duty,  they  lake  the 
place  of  the  claque,  and  economize  the  free-list  ad- 
missions.    This  scheme  would  work  well  here. 


John  McCuUough  has  been  following  Janauschek 
up  and  down  Michigan  and  other  Western  Stales, 
says  an  Eastern  correspondent,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Mirror  asks,  "In  the  competitive  names  of  human 
nature  and  art,  what  for?" 


The  girls  will  enjoy  the  Saratoga  matinee  to-day. 
It  is  full  of  fun,  and  has  been  so  entirely  acceptable 
as  to  draw  full  houses  all  the  week.  There  is  some 
satisfaction  in  attending  a  theatre  where  you  see 
plenty  of  people. 


The  next  attraction  at  the  ~Bu#h  Street  Theatre  is 
Haverly's  superb  minstrel  troupe,  strong  in  every 
specialty,  and  advertising  an  array  of  talent  that  is  an 
assurance  of  a  long  and  prosperous  engagement. 


In  Paris  the  Theatre  Francais  pays  fifteen  per  cent, 
on  the  total  receipts  to  the  author  of  every  drama  it 
represents.  Hence,  Victor  Hugo  receives  about  3000 
francs,  for  his  Herna.ni,  per  week. 


Eastern  papers  note  that  "  Catharine  Lewis,  the 
California  opera  boufhst,  it  is  said,  is  under  an  en- 
gagement to  a  Boston  manager  and  will  soon  appear 
in  that  city,'' 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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ON  MONDAY,  APRIL   22, 


MR.    DENMAN 


THOMPSON 


ENTERS    UPON    HIS 


SEVENTH  WEEK 


Emerson's  Opera  House. 


AN    ENTIRE    NEW    ACT 


Has  been  added  to  his  popular  drama, 


Joshua  1/Vhitcomb 


In  which  are  introduced  scenes  familiar  to  all. 


AN  D   TRUE   TO    LIFE. 


MR.  THOMPSON'S 


UNPRECEDENTED    SUCCESS 


Is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  ability,  and  we 

venture  to  say  that  those   who  have 

witnessed  the  three  acts  already 

furnished,  will  be  equally 

well  pleased  with 

the   fourth. 


RESERVED    SEATS 


Can   be  secured  six  days  in   advanu 


STRAND  OPERA  HOUSE, 

^-^                        Mission  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
M.  A.  Kennedy Acting  Manager. 

Continued   Success  of  the   Funniest   Piece  of  the   Season, 

EVANGELINE! 

With  its  many  novelties. 

Heifer  Dance,  the  Lone  Fisherman,  the  Lively 
Whales,  and  Balloon  Trip  to  A?isona. 

Over  fifty   numbers  of  Original  and  Sparkling  Music.     A 

great  cast  of  fifty  artists,  including  Miss  Catherine 

Lewis,  Sol  Smith   Ri-ssell,   Geo.  S.  Knight. 

"The  more  times  you  see  Evangeline  the  more  you  want  to." 

EVANGELI  NE 

Ev^ry  Evening  except  Sunday,  and  Saturday  Matinee  till 

further  notice. 

In  active  preparation — 

THE    OORSAI  R. 

Popular  Prices. — Admission,  $1.  No  extra  charge  for 
reserved  seats. 

DC/SH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke Lessee  and  Manager. 

Frank  Lawlor Acting  Manager. 

Satl  frday  Even'g,  April  20,  and  Satlrday  Matinee, 

NICK  ROBERTS' 

HUMPTY-DUMPTY! 
HUMPTY-DUMPTY! 

Special  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  the  entire  week 
(including  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Matinees)  has  been 
set  apart  for  a  Grand  Complimentary  benefit,  tendered  by 
the  management  to  the  Charitable  Fund  of  the  San  Francis- 
co Fire  Department.     All  members  have  tickets  for  sale. 

Easter  Sunday,  April  21,  Farewell  Benefit  of 

GR1MALDI    AND    MISS    BOSHELL. 

Monday,  April  22 — 

HAVERLY'S  GREAT  MINSTRELS 

DALE <  WIN'S  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguire Manager. 

F.  Lyster Acting  Manager. 

G.  R.  Chipman Treasurer. 

CONTINUED:  SUCCESS 

OF    THE 

UNION     SQUARE     THEATRE     CO. 

This  (Saturdav)  Afternoon,  at  2  o'clock,  ONLY  SARATO- 
GA MATINEE. 
This  Evening,  at  8  o'clock,  SARATOGA. 
To-morrow  (Sunday),  April  21,  special  performance  of  SAR- 
ATOGA. 

In  consequence  of  the  immense' success  of  ihe  society  come- 
dy, SARATOGA,  it  will   be  repeated  on  Monday, 
April  22,  Tuesday,  23d,  Wednesday,  24th, 

SARATOGA. 

Thursday,    Friday,  Saturday  Matinee,   Saturday  Evening, 

A    CELEBRATED    CASE. 
5".  P.  R.  R. 

(NORTHERN    DIVISION.) 


EXCURSION    SEASON,    1878. 


REDUCTION   IN  RATES. 


Special  Notice  to  Military  Companies,  Sunday 
Schools,  Societies,  Private  Parlies,  etc. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  now  prepared 
to  make  engagements  for  the  transportation  of  Excursion 
Parties  to  the  various  well  known  Picnic  Grounds  on  the 
line  of  the  Road. 

For  rates,  terms,  and  other  information,  apply  at  Room 
33,  Railroad  Building,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 

A.  C.  EASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


qTHE  SCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 

MISS  ALICE  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil   of    the   Conservatory  of   Leipsic),   Teacher   of   the 

Pianoforte. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT, 

Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Thorough 

Bass. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr. 

(Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violin. 

MR.  ERNST  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil   of    the   Conservatory   of   Leipsic),   Teacher   of  the 

Violoncello. 


Lessons  may  be  given  either  at  private  residences,  or  at 
707  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

N.  B. — Lessons  in  ensemble  Music  a  specialty. 


May    Festival 


MECHANICS'    PAVILION 


FOR   THE   BENEFIT   OF   A 


FREE   PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


ORGAN     FUND, 

As  may  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  Ticket 
Purchtisers. 


AFTERNOONS  OF  MAY  28,  29,  &  30, 


Preliminary  Announcement. 


NOTICE   TO    SINGERS. 

Rehearsals  will  be  held  as  follows,  Chorus  Books  being 
furnished  by  the  Manager : 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society — John  P.  Morgan,  Director — 
Metropolitan  Temple,  every  Friday  evening. 

George  A.  Gee,  Director — Chickering  Rooms,  31  Post  Street, 
Friday  evenings. 

G.  W.  Jackson,  Director  —  Jackson  Glee  Club  —  M.  E. 
Church,  Howard  Street,  between  Second  and  Third, 
Monday  evenings. 

Martin  Schultz,  Director. — Apollo  Glee  Society — No.  23 
Fifth  Street,  under  Metropolitan  Temple,  Monday 
evenings. 

W.  J.  MacDougall,  Director  — Orpheus  Choral  Society, 
Oakland — St.  Paul's  Church,  every  Tuesday  evening. 

John  P.  Morgan,  Director — Harmonic  Society,  Oakland — 
First  Congregational  Church  Chapel,  every  Tuesday 
evening. 

Prof.  Sleuter,  Director,  every  Monday  evening,  Alameda. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

SAM'L  D.  MAYER,        J.  H.  DOHRMANN, 
A.   II.  BENHAM,  S.  W.  BUGBEE, 

WENDELL  EASTON. 

SUMNER    W.    BUGBEE,    MANAGER. 


NEW 


Armies  of  Asia  and  Europe:  Official  Reports,  accom- 
panied by  a  Description  of  a  Journey  from  Japan 
to  the  Caucasus.  By  Emory  Upton,  General  U. 
S.  A.     Svo $  3  00 

History  of  the  English  People.     By  John  Richard 

Green.     Volume  I.     Svo 2  50 

Choice  Readings  for  Public  and  Private  Entertain- 
ment.    Edited  by  R.  M.  Cumnock,     ismo 1  75 

The  Bible  for  Learners.  From  the  Dutch  of  Dr.  H. 
Oort  and  others.  Vol.  I — Introduction  ;  Genera- 
tions before  Moses  ;  From  Moses  to  David.  With 
a  map,  i:mo 2  00 

Life  and   Times  of  Thomas  Becket,     By  James  A. 

Froude.      umo 1  50 

There  She  Blows!  or  the  Log  of  the  Arethusa.     By 

Capt.  W.  H.  Macy.     ifimo 1  50 

Current  Discussion.  A  Collection  from  the  chief 
English  Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day.  Edited 
by  E.  L.  Burlingame.  Volume  I.  International 
Politics.     i2mo.     Limp  Boards 1  50 

Boston  Monday  Lectures.     By   Rev.  Joseph   Cook. 

Orthodoxy — Transcendentalism     izmo.     Each. .     1  50 

721  Market  St.  S.F 
SUNDAY  EXCURSION 

TO 

Newark  1  Return. 


O 


N  SUNDA  V,  APRIL  2T,  THE  NEW\ 

and  magnificent  steamer 

NEWARK 


Will  leave  her  slip  at  the  foot  of  Market  street,  at  10  a.  m. 
for  Newark,  by  way  of  Dumbarton  Point.  Returning  leav- 
ing Newark  at  3  P.  M. 

Fare  for  the  Round  Trip,  75  Cents. 

Children  half  price,     Music  by  Walcott's  Band.     Refresh- 
ments on  board  and  at  Newark. 

A  train  will  leave  Alameda  for  Newark  as  usual,  connect- 
ing with  the  C.  P.  Ferry  Boat  which  leaves  the  foot  of  Mar- 
ket street  at  9  o'clock.  Tickets  will  be  received  on  the 
steamer  Newark  or  on  the  train,  either  way. 

its?*  This  will  be  the  last  opportunity  afforded  to  visit 
Newark  prior  to  the  Auction  Sale  which  will  be  held  at  the 
salesroom  of  Maurice  Dore  S:  Co.,  410  Pine  street,  on  Mon- 
day, April  22. 


ARE 
THE 


BUSINESS  AND  PERSON/  L. 

EXCURSION  TO  NEWARK.— There  will  be  an  ex- 
cursion to  Newark  and  return  on  Sunday  next.  The  steam- 
er Newark  will  leave  the  slip  at  the  foot  of  Market  Street 
at  10  o'clock,  a.  M.,  and  returning  will  leave  Newark  at  3 
p.  M.  Music  and  refreshments  will  be  furnished  on  board. 
This  will  be  the  last  opportunity  afforded  to  visit  Newark 
prior  to  the  auction  sale,  which  will  be  held  at  Maurice  Dore 
&  Co.'s  salesroom,  on  Monday  next. 

On  Monday,  April  22d,  at  the  auction  rooms  of 
Maurice  Dore  S:  Co.  occurs  the  sale  of  town  lots  of  the 
Town  of  Newark.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  any  man 
of  ordinary  capacity,  industry,  economy,  sobriety,  courage 
and  good  luck  should  not  acquire  and  enjoy  a  home  of  his 
own,  either  in  San  Francisco  or  some  of  its  delightful 
suburbs.  In  ten  years  from  now  every  man  living  in  a 
rented  house  will  wonder  at  his  stupidity  in  not  having 
secured  for  himself  and  family  a  homestead. 

Colonel  A.  Andrews,  of  the  Diamond  Palace,  desires  to 
inform  the  six  or  seven  thousand  readers  of  the  Argonalt 
who  are  heads  of  families,  who  live  sumptuously,  and  who 
use  silverware  upon  their  mahogany,  that  he  makes  aspecial- 
ty  of  its  manufacture ;  that  he  sells  sterling  silverware  of  the 
purest  quality,  and  of  the  most  artistic  designs,  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  pure  silver  bullion;  that  his  artists  will  work  up 
any  designs  that  his  customers  may  suggest ;  and  he  affirms 
that  he  can  turn  out  work  superior  in  quality,  finish,  and 
artistic  beauty  to  any  that  can  be  made  in  Eastern  or  Euro- 
pean manufactories ;  and  that  as  California  and  Nevada  are 
silver-producing  countries,  possessing  most  excellent  and 
experienced  workmen,  it  is  absurd,  unpatriotic,  and  unprof- 
itable to  go  to  any  other  place  for  silverware  than  to  his 
Diamond  Palace,  No.  221  Montgomery  Street. 


CHURCH   NOTICES.^ 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Guard, 
will  preach  at  n  a.  m.  and  7%  P.  r.l.  Sunday-school  at  2 
p.  m.     Praise  service  at  6%.  p.  m. 

Metropolitan  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  will  preach  every 
Sunday  at  11  a.  m.  and  7  p.  ai.  Sunday-school  at  12.20. 
Evening  praise  service  at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT, 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

j?Is     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     SS"  Entrance 

south  side  of  Court.  WARREN    LELAND. 


TDEMOVED. 


WILLIAM  PATTON,  ARCHITECT, 
No.  411M  California  Street, 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 

COMMENCING   APRIL    22,    1878. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as 
follows : 

Q  ~n  A-  M-  DAILY  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Hollister, 
°'0  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and  all  Way 
Stations.  S£<r  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  SSa~  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train. 

m  AH  A-  ^*  -DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
1  U.^fU  tions. 

-,  -,-}  P.  M.  DAILY  (Sundays  excepted)  for  Gilroy,  Pa- 
O'O  jaro,  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  and  Way  Stations. 
323"  Stage  connection  made  with  this  train  at  Santa 
Clara  for  Pacific  Congress  Springs, 

££F  On  Saturdays  only,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  at  Pajaro  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  Re- 
turning, passengers  leave  Santa  Cruz  at  4.00  A.  M.  Mon- 
days (breakfast  at  Gilroy),  arriving  in  San  Francisco  at  10 
a.  M. 

.  in  P.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
ir "ir^  tions. 

P.  M.  DAILY    for    Menlo    Park    and  Way  Sta- 
tions. 

S3T  SUNDAYS  AN  EXTRA  TRAIN  will  leave  for 
San  Jose  and  Way  Stations  at  9.30  A.  M,  Returning,  will 
leave  San  Jose  at  6.00  p.  m. 


6.30I 


A.  C.  BASSETT, 

Superintendent. 


H.  R.  JUDAH. 

Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 

&3T  Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of 
the  road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
via  OAKLAND,  leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry 
Landing,  Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily,  and  making 
close  connection  at  GOSHEN  for  Sumner,  Mohave,  LOS 
ANGELES,  Wilmimgton,  Anaheim,  Cotton,  Colorado 
River,  and  Yi;ma. 


COKE! COKE! 


CHEAPEST  FUEL— TRY  IT    Prices 

^     of  Coke  at  the  Yards  of  the  San   Francisco  Gaslight 
Company  reduced  to 

50  cents  per  barrel .at  Retail. 

40  cents  per  barrel ai  Wholesale. 


TAMES  L.  KING  &•  CO., 

SAN     FRA-NCISCO 

TRADE     PROTECTION     ASSOCIATION. 


Harkv  Pateman Afatutger 

John  H.  B.  Wilkins,  Attorney  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds 
James  L.  King Notary  Public 


43$  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KOHLERS  CHASE 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
&  OAKLAND. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


&WBBim 


A  standing  joke— Getting  up  to  offer  your  scat  to 
a  lady  in  a  car,  and  then  having  her  give  it  to  her  hus- 
band. 

The  rage  for  the  antique  has  ceased.  Even  an  old 
note  of  hand  has  about  !ost  its  value. — Dttroit  Fra 
Press. 

Very  few  girls  can  spank  a  pepper-box  as  it  should 
be  spanked,  and  ycl  they  want  to  be  married  and 
raise  families. 

The  phonograph  is  like  a  small  brother  of  a  young 
lady.     It  will  repeat  everything  said  in  iu 
without  regard  to  blushes. 

Eggs  are  only  eight  cents  a  dozen  in  Kosciusko, 
Wisconsin,  and  the  poorest  kind  of  a  lecturer  can't 
talk  there  without  receiving  an  ovation. 

A  Delaware  church  purchased  187  cuspadores, — 
Ex.  As  Sbakspeare  says:  ""Us  true,  'tis  spitty. 
Spitty  'tis,  'tis  true."     Expectorations  in  that  church. 

Landlady:  "I'm  sure  I  hope  you're  comfortable. 
sir.  I  do  so  dislike  changing  my  lodgers :  when  I 
get  a  nice  single  gentleman  I  could  keep  him  for 


The  following  sentence  is  from  a  description  of  the 
King  of  Siam's  new  yacht :  "  The  figurehead  of  the 
yacht  is  a  firing  angel  worked  in  gold,  with  caned 
trail  boards,  and  she  has  a  semi-elliptic  stem." 

An  enthusiastic  Indiana  editor  wrote  after  the  con- 
vention, "  The  battle  is  now  opened,"  but,  alas!  the 
intelligent  compositor  spell  "battle"  with  an  "  0,'' 
and  his  readers  say  they  have  suspected  it  all  along. 

DARWINISM  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

I  was  taking  off  my  bonnet 

One  afternoon,  at  three. 
When  a  hinseck  jump'd  upon  it. 

As  proved  to  be  a  flea. 

Then  I  take  it  to  the  grate. 

Between  the  bars  to  Stick  it ; 
But  I  hadn't  long  to  wait 

Ere  it  changed  into  a  cricke:. 

Says  I,  "  Surelie  my  senses 

Is  a-gettin*  in  a  fog?" 
So  to  drownd  it  1  commences. 

When  it  halters  to  a  frog. 

Here  ray  heart  began  to  thump, 

And  no  wonder  I  fell  funky; 
For  the  frog,  with  one  big  jump, 

Leap'd  hisself  into  a  monkey. 

Then  I  open'd  wide  my  eyes, 

His  features  for  to  scan, 
And  observed,  with  great  surprise, 

That  that  monkey  was  a  man. 

But  he  vanish'd  from  my  sight, 

And  I  sunk  upon  the  floor, 
Jest  as  missus,  with  a  I  - 

Come  inside  the  ki:  chin  g-d  cor. 

Then  beginning  to  abuse  me. 

She  say;  "Sarah,  you've  been  drinldn'!" 

I  says,  "  No,  mum,  you  11  excuse  me, 
But  I've  merely  been  a  thinkin 

"But  as  sore  as  I'm  a  cinder, 
That  party,  what  you  see 
A-gettin  out  o'  winder. 

Hare  developed  from  a  flee !"        — 3r*<0r- 

A  clothier  has  excited  public  curiosity  by  having  a 
larga  apple  painted  on  his  sign.  When  asked  for  an 
explanation,  he  inquired:  "If  it  hadn't  been  for  an 
apple,  where  would  the  ready-made  clothing  stores  be 
to-day?'* 

One  night  the  master  of  the  house  overheard  an  ex- 
change of  kisses  in  the  corridor ;  he  struck  a  match 
and  discovered  the  chambermaid  and  the  valet ;  she 
blushed,  held  down  her  head  and  said:  "  I  thought  it 
was  you,  sir,  I  had  encountered." 

She  askedt  he  clerk  if  he  was  positive — thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  eggs  were  fresh.  ' '  Oh,  yes,"  said 
the  young  philosopher.  * '  I  know  they  are ;  why  the 
farmer  said  none  of  his  hens  were  more  than  a  year 
old.''    She  bought  a  basketful  on  the  spot. 

The  following  decision  in  a  closely  contested  debate 
over  the  rival  powers  of  the  pen  and  sword  was  ar- 
rived a  tin  a  Louisville  colored  literary  society,  the 
other  day :  "  De  committee  decide  dat  de  swoard  has 
de  most  pints  and  de  best  backin',  and  dat  de  pen  is 
the  most  beneficial,  an'  dat  de  whole  ting  is  about  a 
stan'-oft" 

Thus,  hand  in  hand,  through  life  well  go ; 
Its  checkered  paths  of  joy  and  wo 

With  cautious  steps  well  tread. 

Quit  its  vain  scenes  without  a  tear, 

Nt  a  trouble  or  a  fear. 

And  mingle  with  the  dead.— Cotton. 

For.  when  we  shuffle  off  the  coil 
Of  human  life,  and  cease  from  toil 

To  rest  for  ever  more, 
Well  smile  to  know  the  world  still  keeps 
The  omnipresent  man  who  sweeps 

The  dirt  behind  the  door.— Fulton  Times 

A  New  Hartford  loux-year-old  desired  to  accom- 
pany her  mother  upon  a  ride,  but  was  told  that  if  she 
would  stay  at  home  and  not  cry  she  should  have 
something  nice.  Upon  the  mothers  return  the  child 
was  rewarded  with  several  gumdrops.  which  were  soon 
disposed  of  and  more  demanded,  the  demand  be- 
ing denied.  After  considerable  teasing  she  made  use 
of  the  following  caustic  remark:  "Mamma,  if  you 
don't  give  me  another  gumdrop  I  shall  be  sorrv  I 
didn't  cry  when  you  went  away." 


BEAUTIES  OF  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

A  f  retry  deer  is  dear  to  tnc, 

A  hare  with 
A  hart  I  love  with  all  my  heart, 

But  barely  bear  a  bear. 

Tis  plain  that  no  one  takes  a  plane 

To  have  a  pair  of  pears, 
Although  a  rake  may  take  a  rake 

To  tear  away  the  tares. 

Sol's  rays  raise  thyme,  time  razes  all, 
And  through  the  whole  holes  wears. 

ribc  in  writing  right  may  write 
To  write,  and  still  be  wrong ; 

For  rite  and  write  are  neither  - 
And  don't  to  right  belong. 

Robertson  is  not  Robert's  son, 

.i  J  he  rob  Burt's  sou  ; 
Yet  Robert's  sun  is  Robin's  sun 

.   crybody's  sun. 

Beer  often  brings  a  bier  to  man. 

Coughing  a  coffin  brings; 
Ar.d  too  much  ale  will  make  us  ail. 

As  well  as  ether  things. 

The  person  lies  who  says  he  lies 

When  he  is  not  reel:  Eti 
And  when  consumptive  folks  decline, 

They  all  decline  declining. 

Quails  do  not  quail  before  a  storm ; 

A  bough  will  bow  te:" 
We  can  not  rein  the  rain  at  all — 

No  earthly  power  reigns  o'er  it. 

The  dyer  dyes  a  while,  then  dies — 

To  dye  he's  always  urj 
U  D  til  upon  his  dying  bed 

He  thinks  no  more  of  dyeing. 

A  son  of  Mars  mars  many  a  son. 
All  T>eys  must  have  their  days; 

every  knight  should  pray  each  night 
To  Him  who  ■■■_.- 

Tis  meet  that  man  should  mete  out  meat. 

To  feed  one's  fortune's  sun. 
The  fair  should  fare  on  love  alone, 

Else  one  can  not  be  won. 

Alas  !  a  lass  is  sometimes  false ; 

Of  faultsa  maid  is  made: 
Her  waist  is  but  a  barren  waste — 

Though  stayed  she  is  not  staid. 

The  springs  shoot  forth  each  spring,  and  shoots 

Shoot  forward,  one  and  all ; 
Though  summer  kills  the  flowers,  it  leaves 

The  leaves  to  fall  in  fall. 

I  would  a  story  here  commence. 

But  you  might  think  it  stale; 
So  we'll  suppose  that  we  have  reached 

The  tail  end  of  our  tale. 


Spring  poetry :  Her  cheeks  were  very  ruddy,  and 
the  streets  were  awful  muddy,  and  she  loudly  shriek- 
ed, "  Oh,  thunder."  as  her  feet  flew  out  from  under. 
It  was  really  very  shocking,  for  she  showed  her  clock- 
ed slocking. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Watertown  criti- 
cising our  state  of  attainment  in  biblical  knowledge. 
and  ending  with  a  threat  not  to  love  us  any  more.  If 
the  writer  is  a  man,  we  do  not  care  a  cent  whether  he 
loves  us  any  more  or  not.  If  the  writer  is  a  woman, 
we  do  not  see  how  she  can  help  herself. — Rome  Senti- 
nel. 

Illustrating  filial  affection,  an  English  officer  writes 
to  the  London  Examiner:  In  our  recent  hill  war- 
fare with  the  Afreedees,  we  have  been  utilizing  some 
of  the  native  local  population  for  subordinate  garri- 
son duty  at  the  hill  forts.  These  locals  love  fighting ; 
that  is  their  chief  reason  for  assailing  us :  and  if  they 
can  be  found  employment  to  fight  for  us  for  money, 
they  prefer  it  to  fighting  against  us  for  love.  An  of- 
ficer on  duty  at  a  fort  pointed  out  to  a  sentry  a  par- 
ticular native  that  had,  among  others,  been  skulking 
round  the  fort  all  day,  evidently  with  no  good  intent. 

"I  see  him,  sar,"  said  the  sentry;  "I  had  two 
shot  at  him  already,  but  he  dam  hard  to  hit ;  he  the 
hardest  man  to  hit  I  know  !  " 

"Oh!  you  know  him,  then,  do  you?"  asked  the 
officer. 

*  Oh,  yes,  sar,  I  know  the  dam  rascal  well ;  I  been 
trying  to  shoot  him  all  the  week." 

"  Who  is  he?    What's  his  name?" 

"The  dam  old  rascal — he  my  father.-' 

CANTASTOPTHIS? 

STROPHE. 
Oh,  he  was  a  sweet,  young,  lithesome  man, 

And  he  moved  with  a  tender  grace : 
And  a  smile  like  the  sweep  of  an  angel's  wing 

Played  o'er  his  lair  young  face. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

"I  bring,"  he  said,  and  the  editor  bowed, 
For  he  loved  the  sweet  young  thing; 

"  I  bring,"  he  murmured,  "a  poet's  song, 
A  lay  of  the  balmy  spring." 

CLUE  AX. 

Then  the  editor  gathered  his  cross-cut  saw, 

And  the  nail  grab,  all  the  same ; 
The  big  sledge-hammer,  the  long  crow-bar. 

And  the  club  with  the  terrible  name. 

CATASTROPHE. 
He  sawed  him  in  two,  and  he  flattened  him  out, 

He  tore  out  each  quivering  lung; 
He  pinned  him  up  to  the  sanctum  wall, 

So  scattered,  and  yet  so  young.  — Hazukoye. 


FRANK    KENNEDY, 
ATTORNEY  AT  LAY,    604    MER- 

-^  chant  Street,   Room   16.      Probate,   divorce,  bank- 

ruptcy, and  all  other  cases  attended  to. 


77    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 


N  .  41  i  California  Street. 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE,  17  DUPONT  STREET, 

TTOMCEOPATHIC   FREE    DISPEX- 

-*-*      SAR  Y  TO   THE  POOR— 12   Bagley  Place,  next 
to  Hammam  Baths,  between  IKiponl  and  Stockton  Streets. 


J.  U.  WALKER. 


JENNINGS  S.  COX. 


. 


A  machine  quite  as  useful  in  its  way  as  the  tele- 
phone or  phonograph  has  just  been  invented.  It  is 
for  the  comfort  and  protection  of  lone  females.  You 
just  pour  a  gallon  of  whisky  on  the  sitting-room  car- 
pet, and  it  smells  as  though  there  was  a  man  around 
all  the  time. 

'Tis  strange;  'tis  passing  strange!  An  American 
artist  could  not  be  found  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
to  furnish  an  acceptable  design  for  the  new  dollar. 
And  yet.  no  sooner  does  the  new  dollar  make  its  ap- 
pearance, than  American  counterfeiters  produce  a 
bogus  coin  which  is  pronounced  much  superior  in  ar- 
tistic execution  to  the  English  design.  Here  is  food 
for  reflection. 

HOUSE-CLEANING. 

The  housekeeper  giveth  a  cheerful  hop, 
And  we  hear  the  musical  flippety-flop 
Of  the  moisty,  mist}',  maddening  mop. 

And  lo,  the  maddening  horrors  rush 
Athwart  our  souls  at  the  soapy  gush 
Of  the  slippery,  slimy  scrubbing  -brush. 

From  early  morn  till  evening  gloom 
We  hear  the  scratching  in  hall  and  room 
Of  the  boisterous,  busily-bobbing  broom. 

_  now  there  cometh  a  woesome  wail — 
That  augurs  a  gen  "rally  gusty  gale — 
From  a  man  with  his  leg  in  the  scrubbing  paD. 


J.   M.  WALKER    &.   CO. 

CTTOCA'  BROKERS,   X  W.   CORNER 
^      Montgomery  and  Pint  Streets. 


*p  y.  pettit  dv  co:s 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

EX  GRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT. 
528  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  P  PLICA  T/OX     TO    BECOME     A 

~  *  -  ILE  TRADER.— Ifotace  is  hereby  given  that  I. 
CHARLOTTE  PINNER,  wife  of  Robert  Pinner,  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  in- 
tend to  apply  to  the  County  Court  of  the  said  city  and  coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco,  on  Monday,  the  20th  day  of  May,  1S78, 
said  day  being  a  day  of  the  May  term,  1878,  for  an  order 
and  decree  authorizing  and  permitting  me  to  become  a  sole 
trailer,  and  to  carry  on  business  as  such  on  my  own  account 
in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  The  nature  of  the 
said  business  intended  and  proposed  to  be  carried  on  by  me 
is  that  of  keeping  a  sailor's  boarding  house. 

CHARLOTTE  PINNER. 

San  Francisco,  April  12,  1878. 

J.  R.  Brandon,  Attorney  for  Applicant. 


: 


.A' 


^OTICE IS HEREB V GIVEX  THA  T 


,  M.  R.  DANNENBACM,  wife  of  Moses  Dan- 
netibaum.  resident  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California,  intend  to  apply  to  the  County  Court  of 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  on  Monday,  the  13th 
day  of  May,  a.  d.  1878,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  of 
that  day,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  I  can  be  heard,  for  an  or- 
der and  decree  of  said  Court,  authorizing  me  to  carry  on 
business  as  sole  trader,  and  generally  to  avail  myself  of  the 
provisions  of  Title  XII.  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Procedure  of 
said  State.  1  "he  business  I  intend  to  carry  on  and  conduct 
as  a  sole  trader  is  that  of  buying  and  selling  millinery  goods, 
fancy  goods,  dry  goods,  and  such  other  merchandise  to  such 
business  usually  belonging. 

M.  R-  DANNENBAUM, 

Dated  April  10,  1878.  Wife  of  Moses  Dannenbaum. 

Joseph  Naphtalv,  Attorney  for  Petitioner. 


/■ 


C.    MERRILL  &»   CO. 
SHIPPING 


COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  the 
SANDWICH    ISLANDS    AND    OREGON    PACKET 

LINES. 
204  and  206  California  St.        -       -         San  Francisco. 


I  F.  Well: 


SEEDSMAN, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Yegetablh,  Flower, 
Fri.it,  and  Tree  Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees, 

425  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CJTOS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 
624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 
San  Francisco.  California. 


P 


UBLIC  ADMIXISTRATOR, 


NTOTICE     OF    APPLICATION    TO 

•*■  "  become  a  sole  trader.— Notice  is  hereby  given  that 
I,  Nanette  Blockman,  wife  of  Emanuel  Blockman,  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
intend  to  apply  to  the  County  Court  of  the  said  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco,  on  MONDAY,  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  APRIL,  1S78,  said  day  being  a  day  of  the  March 
Term,  187S,  of  said  Court,  for  an  order  and  decree  authoriz- 
ing and  permitting  me  to  tarry  on  business  on  my  owa 
account  as  a  sole  trader  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Trie 
nature  of  the  said  business  intended  and  proposed  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  me  is  the  millinery  business. 

San  Francisco,  March  25,  1S78. 

NANETTE  BLOCKMAN. 

J.  R.  Brandon,  Attorney  for  Applicant. 


WILLIAM  DOOLAX, 

Office  No.  12  Nevada  Block. 


M  ULLER'S 
^OPTOMETER! 


The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 


H.   T.   SCOTT. 


135  MONTGOMERY  ST.,       (J N 1 0 N      IRON      WORKS 


Near  Bush,   opposite   the    Occidental 
Hotel 


/ 


OHN   DANIEL, 


IMPORTER  AXD   DEALER   IS 

ITALIAN"     AND     SCOTCH    GRANITE 

MONUMENTS. 


styles  Marble  Mantels  and  Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.  421    Pine  Street,    between    Montgomery  and 
Kearny.  San  Francisco. 


R.  P.  &  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 
A  TTORNE  YS-A  T-LA  W, 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Ecildi.vg, 

Montgomery  Street,  X.  E.  comer  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
(P.  O.  Box  707.) 


f*     H.    STREET, 

(-"  BOOK,  JOB,  AND  GENERAL 

PRINTER    AND    PUBLISHER," 

522- California  Street, 
Eetween  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as  Cards,  Cir- 
culars, Billheads,  Envelopes,  Receipts,  Handbills, 
Letter  Heads,  Notes,  Orders  of  Dancing,  Concert 
Programmes,  Bills  of  Lading,  Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS.  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS"  BLANKS,  etc 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


(  Founded  1S40.)     Post  Office  Box  2128. 

COR.    FIRST   AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

SAN"    FRANCISCO 


MANUFACTURERS    OT 

Compressed  Engines, 

Air  Compressors, 

Rock  Drills, 

Portable  Hoisting  Engines, 

Marine  Stationary  and  Portable  Boilers 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


CONSTANTLY  ON   HAND  AND  FOR  SALE, 
Direct-acting  Pumping  and  Hoisting  Engines, 
Upright  and  Stationary  Engines, 

Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery, 
Blake's  Rock  Breakers, 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps, 

Chlorodizing  Furnaces, 
Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps- 
All  manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
wofkmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
manufacturers. 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 


T^IEBOLD  SAFE  AXD  LOCK  CO.'S 

CELEERATED 

FIRE   AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 

SAFES. 

[Contractor  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Company.] 

A  large  assortment  of  these  Safes  constantly  on  hand. 
Safes  of  other  manufacture  taken  in  exchange.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices  to  BRYANT  &  TAYLOR, 

31a  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 
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OUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD— 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


Commencing  Monday,  October  22d,  1867,  Passenger  Trains 
will  leave  San  Francisco  from  the  Passenger  Depot  on 
Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as  follows: 

5?    9/1  A.  M.,  Daily,  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy, 

U  O  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad, 

and  all  way  stations,  making  Stage  connections  at  San 
Mateo  for  Half  Moon  Bay  and  Pescadero  ;  at  Redwood  for 
Woodside,  Searsville,  and  Pescadero ;  at  San  Jose  for  Los 
Gatos  and  Lexington;  at  Gilroy  for  Los  Banos  and  Fire- 
baugh's ;  at  Sargent's  for  San  Juan  and  Natividad ;  at  Sole- 
dad  for  Paraiso  Springs,  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Buenaventura,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

At  PAJARO  connects  with  the  SANTA  CRUZ  R.  R. 
for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz. 

j  j  ?£  A.   M.,   Daily,  for  Menlo  Park 

-*■   J   "^J?      and  Way  Stations. 

Jpr-  P.   M.,   Daily ,   Sundays  excepted \ 
'      J      for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  and  Way  Stations. 

a  /ir\  P.   AI.,   Daily,  for  San   Jose  and 

^..^.L/     Way  Stations. 

f)    3D  P-  M->  Daily,  for  Menlo  Park  and 

U'0U     Way  Stations. 

EXTRA  TRAIN  ON   SUNDAYS  DISCONTINUED. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of  the 
road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  via  OAKLAND, 
leaving  San  Francisco,  via  Ferry  Landing,  Market  Street, 
at  4  p.  m.,  daily,  and  making  close  connection  at  Goshen  for 
Sumner,  Mojave,  Los  Angeles,  Wilmington,  Anaheim,  Col- 
ton,  and  Colorado  River. 
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ORTH    PACIFIC     COAST    RAIL- 
ROAD. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT,  1878. 

On  and  after  Sunday,  April  7,  1878,  trains  will  run  as  follows, 

from  SAN  QUENTIN  FERRY,  foot  of  Market  St. 

WEEK  DAYS — 9.30  A.  m.;  1.45,  4.45,  6.40  p.  M-  for  San 
Rafael. 

SUNDAYS — 10.00  A.  M.;  2.00  and  5.45  P.  M-,  for  San 
Rafael. 

(Trains  leave  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  via  this  Ferry 
— Week  Days,  8.00,  10.54  A-  M->  2-3°>  5-°5  p-  M-  Sun- 
days, 8.35  a.  m.;  12.45,4.30  P.  M.) 

From  SAUCELITO  FERRY,  foot  of  Davis  Street,  5.30 
p.  m.  daily,  except  Sunday,  for  all  points  between  Saucelito 
and  San  Rafael.  (Trains  leave  San  Rafael  for  San  Fran- 
cisco via  this  Ferry — Week  days,  7.00  a.  m.;  Sundays,  6.45 
p.  si.) 

X  *  Market  Street,  daily,  except  Sunday,  for  To- 

males  and  way  stations.     Returning  arrives  in  San  Francis- 
co at  6.20  P.  M. 

t   A_  r  P.   M.,   via    San   Quentin   Ferry, 

■*■   'f~Jj      Market  Street,  daily,  except  Sunday.  Through 
train  for  Duncan  Mills  and  way  stations. 

Stage  leaves  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Monday 
for  Fort  Ross,  Timber  Cove,  Salt  Point,  Stewart's  Point, 
(Jualala,  Fish  Rock,  Point  Arena,  Manchester,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  City,  Noyo  and  Kibesil- 
lay.  Through  train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrives  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  12.00  noon. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

J?  qq  A.  M..  via  Saucelito  Ferry,  Davis 

U  *  IS*-'     Street,  for  Olema  and  way  stations.     Return- 
ing arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  8.15  p.  m. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 
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'AM  FRANCISCO  AND 

NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 


Commencing  Sunday,    April   7th,    1877,    and   until   further 
notice  Trains  and  Boats  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

Ticket  Office,  Washington  Street  Wharf. 

Jqq  P.  M.,  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted, 
*  *-'*-'  steamer  "James  M.  Donahue"  (Washington 
Street  Wharf ),  connecting  with  Mail  and  Express  Train  at 
Donahue  for  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  way  stations  ;  making  stage  connections  at  Lake- 
ville  for  Sonoma,  at  Geyserville  for  Skaggs'  Springs,  at 
Cloverdale  for  Ukiah,  Lakeport,  Mendocino  City,  and  the 
Geysers. 

B3F  Connections  made  at  Fulton  on  following  morning 
with  Fulton  and  Guerneville  R,  R_,  for  Korbel's,  Guerne- 
ville,  and  the  Redwoods. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  10,35  A-  M*) 

S?  qq  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  EX- 

^  cursion   Steamer  "James   M.   Donahue,"  con- 

necting at  Donahue  with  trains  for  Cloverdale  and  way  sta- 
tions.    (Arrive  at  San  Francisco  6.55  p.  m.) 

Freight  received  from  7  a.  si.  to  2.30  p.  m.  daily  (except 
Sunday). 

Arthur  Hughes,  Gen.  Manager.  A.  A.  Bean,  Sup't. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 
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AUCELITO  FERRY. 


j.45   a. 


1  p.  m. ;  4.3 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

On  and  after  Sunday.  April   7th,  1877,  a  swift  and  com- 
modious steamer  will  leave  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 
a.  m. ;  *3-3o  p.  m. ;  5.30  p.  m. — R.  R. 

Saucelito; — 7.55  a.  m. — R.  R. ;  9.30  a. 
p.  m. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — S.ooa-  m. — R.  R-;  10.00  a.  m.;  12  m. ;  2.00 
p.  m. ;  4.30  p.  m. ;  6.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9.00  a.  m.;  11.00  a.  ra. ;  1.00  p.m.;  3.30  p.  m. ; 
S-45  p.  m.;  7.45  p.  m.— R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00 
a.  m.  On  SATURDAY  extra  trip  from  Saucelito  at  6.15 
p.  m.  *  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 
LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.  Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

TXf    w.  DODGE  fr  CO., 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Northwest  cotn«r  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


COMMENCING  SATURDAY,  APRIL 

^"^     6,  1878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 

WILL  LEAVE  SAN  FRANCISCO : 

Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

7  00   A-    M'>    DAILyi    VALLEJO 

/  *  Steamer  (from    Market   Street  Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  and  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  excepted  for  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  only  this  train  will  run  to  Williams'. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.10  p.  m.] 

g  qq  A.  M.,  DAILY,   ATLANTIC 

*  Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 

mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  P.  si 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5.35  p  m.j 

t  qq  P.  M.,  DAILY,  SAN  JOSE 

•Jj  *  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  M. 

[.Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  m. 

//  (1(1  P-  Mv  DAILY,   EXPRESS 

£f-'W  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  and 
Sacramento,  Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
"  Santa  Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ton,  and  Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers). Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose 
at  6.55  p.  si.,  and  at  Sacramento  with  passenger  train,  leav- 
ing at  10.45  p-  M->  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia.  Sleeping 
cars  between  Oakland  and  Carson, 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  P.  M.] 

//  OH  p-  Af->  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

£f-»*J\J  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
land, and  Williams".  [Arrive  San  Francisco  11.10  A.  M.] 

1  OH  p-  M->  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

•^-  •  C/  L/  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf )  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  a.  si.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  p.  M.] 

//   2D   p-    M-<   DAILY,    THROUGH 

^f-  *^j  *-/  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  -A-  M.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.] 


FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 


FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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CREEK  FERRY  BOAT  WILL  RUN 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 8.15,  9.15, 10.15,  "-*5  a. 

M.,  12.15,  i-i5j  2-25>  3-J5>  4-'5i  5-*5-  6,15  p.  si.     ^"««- 

days  excepted— ^.30,  7.20  A.  M. 
Frosi    Oakland — Daily — 8.io,  9.10,  10.10,  11. 10  a.  m., 

12. io,  1. 10,  2.25,  3.10,  4.10,  5.10,  6.10  p.  M.     Sundays 

excepted—  6.30,  7.10  a.  m. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street. 
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FRENCH  SA  VINGS 

AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

411  Bush  Street,  above  Kearney,  San  Francisco. 

G.  MAHE,  Director. 


M' 


ASONIC  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Franxisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  vear.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.  H.  CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


THE   CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AXD    LOAN    SOCIETY. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  As't. 


y  UNCTION  OF  MARKET,  PO  WELL 
and  Eddy  Streets.  Ordinary  and  Term  Deposits  re- 
ceived, and  Loans  made  on  real  estate  security.  Remit- 
tances may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or  by  checks  on 
reliable  parties,  payable  here ;  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bank  commences  only  with  the  receipt  of  the  coin.  No 
charge  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 


ODD  FELLOWS'  SAVINGS  BANK 

QFFICE,  ODD  FELLOWS'  HALL, 325 

Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Deposits  re- 
ceived in  sums  of  one  dollar  and  upward.  Remittances 
from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co's 
Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house,  but  the  Bank 
will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery.  The  signature 
of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first  deposit. 

MARTIN  HELLER,  President. 
James  Benson',  Secretary. 
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ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  -DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgosierv  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


First-class  steamers   with   unequaled   accommodations    for 

passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
Feb.  1 8th,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C,    PUGET   SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,   Oregon,  on  the  roth, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 


CALIFORNIA    FARMERS 

MUTUAL 

FIRE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PASH  CAPITAL $200,000 

<-     ASSETS 335,244 

Thosias  Flint President. 

I.  G.  Gardner Vice-President. 

W.  E.  Weygakt Cashier. 

Ferd.  K.  Rule Secretary. 

Principal  Office,  38  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Branch  Office,  17  Fourth  Street,  Sacramento. 
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HE  STATE  INVESTMENT 


—  AND  — 

INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS 8450,000 


Principal  Office,  218  and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


officers: 
A.  J.  BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CAL' A, 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


CHAS.  N.  FOX. 


SI.  B,  KELLOGG. 


FOX  &.  KELLOGG, 

A  TTORNEYS  AND    COUNSELORS 

AT  LAW,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Office,  No.  530  California  Street,  Rooms  1,  2,  and  3. 


ROLLIN    P.   SAXE, 

IMPORTER,  BREEDER  AND  DEAL- 

-*      ER  IN 

THOROUGH-BRED    LIVE   STOCK, 

Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Angora  Goats,  and  Kentucky  Saddle 

Horses, 

Russ  Hocse,  San  Francisco. 
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HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAX  FR... 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


SCO, 


Paid  up  Capital $to,ooo,ooo  Gold 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000     ' 


DIRECTORS : 
Locis  McLane,  President.      J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-President. 
John  W.  Mackay,     W.  S.  O'Brien,     James  G.  Fair 


Cashier H.  W.  Gle:;nv. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo.  A.  King 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  bullion. 


EXCHANGE 
On   the   principal  Cities  throughout  the   United    States, 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

New  York  Bankers The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

London  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 


T 


'HE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 
(Limited.) 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Office. 3  Angel  Court. 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Autfiorizcd  Capital  Stock $6,ooo,ogo 

Surplus  Earnings ijO.oco 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 

Fred'k  F.  Low,  )  ,r 

IGN.    STEINHART,/Man^^- 

P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


n^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


Capital $5,000,000 

D.  0.  Mills President. 

William  Alvord Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 


AGENTS  —  New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


TTIBERNIA   SAVINGS 
■L*  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweeney. 

Vice-President CD.  O'Sullivan. 


TRUSTEES. 


M.  D.  Sweeney, 
C.  D.  O'Sullivan, 
John  Sullivan, 
R.  J.  Tobin, 


M.  J.  O'Connor, 
P.  McAran, 
Gust.  Touchard, 
Peter  Donahue, 


Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer. Edward  Martin 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wei  s, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
g  a.  si.  to  3  p.  si. 


s 


AN  ERA  A  CISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  St.,  comer  Webb  St.,  San  Francisco 


Deposits jisl December,  iSjj. $8,544, 7>$  °7 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund. .      448,233  6g 

directors. 

James  de  Fremerv ^President. 

Albert  Miller Vice-President. 

C.  Adolphe  Low,  Charles  Baum, 

Erwin  J.  Crane,  Washington  Bartlett, 

Charles  Pace,  Denis  J.  Oliver, 

Alexander  Campbell,  Senior. 

Lovell  White Cashier 

John  Archbald Surveyor. 

Henry  C.  Campbell Attorney. 


Receives  deposits  and  loans  money  on  real  estate  security. 
Countr7  remittances  may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  S:  Co.,  or 
by  checks  of  reliable  parties  payable  in  San  Francisco,  but 
the  responsibility  of  this  Savings  Bank  commences  only  \\-ith 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  money. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first 
deposit.     No  charge  is  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  3  P.  M.  Saturday  evenings  from 
6%  to  8. 


THE       ARGONAUT.- 


lillCKIUHE 

PiANO    WAREROOMS, 
31  POST  ST.,  Mechanics' Institute  Building. 
ELEGANT  PIANOS. 
L.  K.  HAMMER, 

Sole  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 

S3T  Owners  of  Chickering  Pianos  are  specially  requested 
to  leave  orders  for  tuning  at  warcrooms,  31  Post  Street. 


NEW  BOOKS  SteinwaJ  &  Sons, 


KN  ABE 
PIANOS 

SHEET  MUSIC.  AT 

BANCROFT, 

KNIGHT  &  COS 

MUSIC     STORE,    733    MARKET    ST. 


David  Bush, 

PLUM  BER 

AND 

Sanitary  Engineer, 

NOS.  27  AND  29 

New  Montgomery  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 
Sanitary  Plumbing  a  S/rct'alijr.     All  Wo  k 


GUNPOWDER. 

'T'HE     CALIFORNIA     POWDER 

■*       WORKS,  Manufacturers  of 

CANNON,    SPORTING,    MINING, 

HERCULES    POWDER, 

314  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Jso.  F.  Louse Secretary. 

Mills  at  Santa  Cruz.     Post  Ofiice  Box  2036. 


CHOICE  STATIONERY 

ROMA  N  'S 

II    MONTGOMERY    ST., 

LICK   HOUSE   BLOCK. 


Dasher — Stiff. 


THE  LEADING  STALE  OF  THE  SEASON",  TO  EE 
HAD  AT 


C.  HERRMANN. 


402   KEARNY  AND    910   MARKET. 


CALIFORNIA 

Electrical  Works. 


JJLECTRICAL    APPARATUS,    TEL- 

epbooes.  Telegraph  supplies.    Gold,  silver.  Nickel. 
ani  Copper  Plal 

Scientific  and  Experimental  Instruments. 

Office  and  Works,  134  Setter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


?En' !wL,\?D President. 

\Jk  £'E V-Uv; Secretary. 

JNO.  G.AYKES Business  Manages. 

DIRECTORS. 
fevis,  las.  Gamble, 
Geo.  S.  Ladd.                 J  no.  G.  Ayrw. 
R.  J.  Wilson. 

H.   P.  GREGORY    &    CO. 

2  and  4  California  St., 
-;eats  for  the  celebrated 

SPIDER      HOSE, 

ind  of  Robber  Hose  made  expressly 
use  on  the   Pacific  Coast.     Costs  no 
more  and  guarantee  J  to  outlast  any  other  make. 

COLLEGE, 

320  Post  Street, 

BA5  FEA5  CISCO. 


'THE   BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM, 

A  Preparatory  School  to  the  University. 


Accommodations  for  boarders  first-class,  but  the  number 
for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limitc  of  tuition 

for  day  scholar*  will  be  made  very  reasonable,  in  order  that 
the  advantages  of  this  institution  may  be  extended  to  as 
many  as  possible.     For  circulars,  address, 

JOHN  F.  BURRIS,  Principal, 

Berkeley,  California. 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


AND   CADET  SCHOOL. 


Next  quarter  will  commence  March  13,  1S7S. 
For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


JOE   POHEIM, 

Merchant  Tailor, 

Xo.  203  Montgomery  Street. 

Akb  No.  103  Third  Street. 


I 

—  -'.■■;■-■  - 

Business  Suits  made  to  Order  in  24  hours from  320 

Pants  made  to  Order  in  24  hours. from    55 

Fine  Diagonal,  Cassimere,  and  Scotch  Cheviot 

Suits  to  Order from  S25  to  $45 

Fine  Dress  Suits  to  Order.... .'. from  140  to  $50 

Overcoats from  525  to  535 

Perfect  fit  guaranteed   by  JOE  POHEIM,  the  great  artist 
and  cutter  from  NV.v  York. 

Foundry,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.     Warehouse,  London,  Eng 

Australian  Branches,  Melbourne  and  Svdnev- 
American  Branches,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  San  Francisco' 

MILLER  &  RICHARD 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND  PEERLESS 

PRESSES. 

No.  \-y  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco 

^RUPTURE^ 

£3"  IF  RUPTURED  send  at 
once  for  Dr.  Pierce's  NEW  Illus- 
trated Book.     Address, 

MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
CO.,  609  Sacramento  Street,  San 
Francisco,  CaL 

'CUREDI 

BUY  YOUR 


GRAND    AVERAGE 
95  1-2 

OUT   OF   A   POSSIBLE 
96. 


MARBLEIZED 

\IR0N  MANTELS 

—  AND  — 

ENAMELED     GRATES. 


CAUTION.— One   New   York    Piano-maker   having   not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
but  also  dishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
age of  95  out  of  a  possible  06,  the  Examinii 
contradicted  htm,  and  certify  that  he  reached  an  aveage  of 
,  ranking  but  THiKD  on  Square  and  I 
1  ! 
Steinway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,  105  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


rARER00JITS,  X.   If.   CORNER 
KEARNY  AND  SITI  1'ER  STREETS 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


NEWARK/ 


EXCURSION  TICKETS 

FROM 

ALAMEDA    TO    NEWARK 

AND     RETURN 

(To  enable  the  public  to  examine  the  lands)  will  be  sold 
ONLY  at  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Land  Investment  Co., 
Room  22,  Nevada  Block,  or  by  Maurice  Dore  &  Co..  No. 
410  Pine  StreeL 

SST  Take  Central  Pacific  Ferry  for  Alameda,  get  off  at 
Park  Street  Station,  walk  four  blocks  down  Park  Street  to 
Encinal  Avenue,  and  get  on  train  for  Newark. 

A.  E.  DAYIS,  President. 


HOME  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


F- 


A  ill  LIES    WISHING    TO    SPEXD 

the  Summer  in  the  country  will  find  a  good  table  and 
excellent  accommodations  at  reasonable  prices,  near  Ruth- 
erford Station,  in  Napa  County.  Four  trains  pass  the  sta- 
;ion  dailv.     For  particulars  address 

E.  B.  SMITH, 
Rutherford  Station,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  CONGRESS 
SPRINGS. 


QPEN  FOR  THE  SEASON  ON  AND 

***^  after  April  20th.  Take  S.  P.  R.  R.  first  afternoon 
train  to  Santa  Clara  ;  connect  with  stage  for  Springs.  Time 
3K  hours.  Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Livery  stable. 
Telegraphic  communication. 

LEWIS  A.   SAGE. 


K.    J.    TRL'.MBL'LL. 


CHAS.    \V.    BEEEE. 


RJ.TRUMBULL&CO 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     BULBS,    TREES, 

SHRUBS,    PLANTS,    ETC. 
419  and  421  Sansome  St.       -  San  Francisco. 


NURSERY: 

Corner  H  and  Center  Sts.,    -----    San  Rafael. 


QCCIDEXTAL  AXD  ORIEXTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOX  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Street?,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND   HONGKONG. 
Connecting    at    Yokohama  with   steamers   for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,        OCEANIC,        BELGIC. 

Saturday,  April  20 

Thursday,   May  16.  Saturday,  June  15 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  No.  2  Montgomery  Street. 

For  freight  apply  at  the   Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany's Wharf. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

GEO.   H.  BRADBURY,  President. 


The  perfection  which  the  manufacture  of  Marbleized 
Iron  Mantels  has  attained  brings  them  in  direct  competition 
wiih  the  best  qualities  of  slate  lor  all  purposes  where  mantels 
are  used,  and  they  are  in  a  great  measure  taking  .the  place 
of  marble.  The  soft  rich  color  in  which  these  mantels  are 
finished  renders  them  a  much  more  agreeable  article  of  fur- 
niture to  a  room  than  the  cold,  repulsive-looking  marble 
slab,  and  colors  may  be  selected  to  harmonize  with  the  fur- 
niture. In  Elegance  nr  Design,  Quality  of  Finish, 
and  DfRAUiLn  v  of  rui.isii.ihey  are  every  way  superior 
to  slate  or  marble.  In  point  of  economy,  also,  they  cost 
very  much  less,  arc  stronger,  and  certainly  far  more  durable 
than  either. 

iln:  Largest  Stock  and  Greatest  Variety  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.         For  sale  by 

\V.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 

Nos.  1  io,  112,  1 14,  1  iS,  &  120  Battery  St. 


GRAND 

SPRING 

OPENING 

Millinery  |  Fancy  Goods 

And  all  other  goods  suitable  for  man,  woman  or  child,  at 

PALMER    BROTHERS, 

726,  728,  730,  732,  and  734  Market  St. 


REDINGTON'S 


FLAVORING    EXTRACTS 


A 


RE    THE    PERFECTLY  ^P  U RE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH    FRUITS 


Prepared  with  great  care.  They  are  put  up  in  superior 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts. 

Comparing  quality  arid  contents,  none  other  are  nearly  so 
cheap. 

Wherever  tested  ON  their  merits,  they  have  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  are  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind,  and  are 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 

REDINGTON    &    CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NIOOLL,   THE   TAILOR. 

(  BRANCH   OF   NEW   YORK), 

505    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

18    KEARNY    STREET. 


b 

o 

PANTS,  made  1  $400 

SLITS  made  to  order,  from 1500 

OVERCOATS,  made  I     3rd«r,  from 1500 

BLACK  DOESKIN  PANTS,  from 7  00 

WHITE  VESTS,  from 3  00 

FANCY  VESTS,  from 6  00 

DRESS  COATS,  from 20  00 

Cloth  sold  by  the  yard.    Any  length  cut. 

505  Montgomery  and  18  Kearny  Streets. 

MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AXD    OF 

^^  Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  EOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  Neit  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING    OF    MUSICAL    EOXES    thoroughly 
done  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.    J.    PAILLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House.  6Eo  Eroadwav.  New  York. 

BEAMISH'S 


VOL.  II.     NO.  16. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    APRIL    27,   1878. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES, 


[Revised  by  Breckinridge  &  Yost,  Brokers,  No.  304  Montgomery  St.] 

San  Francisco,  Friday,  April  26,  1878 — 10  a.m. 

Shares.                                                   BONDS.  Bid.  Asked. 

—  U.  S.  Bonds,  5.20,  1867-68,  with  interest 105 %  106 

—  California  State  Bonds,  6s .' 104  — 

—  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Bonds,  6s,  1858 103  — 

—  San  Francisco  City  and  County'  Bonds,  7s 107  — 

—  Montgomery  Avenue  Bonds 80  85 

—  Dupont  Street  Bonds —  88 

—  Sacramento  City  Bonds 28  — 

—  Sacramento  County  Bonds,  6s 95  — 

—  Stockton  City  Bonds,  8s 90  — 

—  Marys ville  City  Bonds 90  95 

—  Yuba  County  Bonds,  8s 100  — 

—  Santa  Clara  County  Bonds,  7s 105  — 

—  San  Mateo  County  Bonds,  7s 102  104 

—  Oakland  City  Bonds,  8s no  112 

—  Butte  County  Bonds,  10s,  i860 100  — 

BANK  STOCKS. 

—  Bank  of  California. 88  90 

—  Pacific  Bank ' 115  — 

—  First  National  Bank  .-« 90  91 

—  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co 80  85 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

—  Union  Insurance  Company in  112M 

—  Firemen's  Fund  Insurance  Company 105  108 

—  California  Insurance  Company,  ex  dividend 112  114 

—  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company —  75 

—  Commercial  Insurance  Company 77K  80 

—  State  Investment  and  Insurance  Company no  112 

CITY  RAILROAD  STOCKS. 

—  Omnibus  Railroad 20  25 

—  North  Beach  and  Mission 68  70 

—  Sutter  Street 18  21 

—  Central 68  70 

—  Front  Street  Railroad 20  — 

M ISC  EL  LANEO  US. 

—  Central  Pacific  Railroad S5  — 

—  Nevada  N.  G.  Railroad  Bonds —  92 

—  San  Francisco  Gaslight  Company 102  :  . . :  _• 

—  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  ex  dividend 93  94 

—  Giant  Powder  Company 155  160 

—  Legal  Tenders 99  90& 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


What  in  the  name  of  common  sense  is  the  world  coming 
to?  We  pause  for  a  reply.  It  is  an  age  of  science,  we 
hear.  It  is  more:  it  is  an  age  of  necromancy,  an  age  of  en- 
chantment There  is  not  a  tale  of  Bagdad  in  all  the  thou- 
sand and  one  stories  of  The  Arabian  Nights  half  so  mar- 
velous as  the  things  that  are  daily  going  on  in  our  midst. 
The  occult  mysteries  of  all  other  lands  and  times,  the 
strange  achievements  of  the  wonder  workers  and  their  in- 
credible tricks  of  magic  or  conjuration,  are  more  than  out- 
done by  the  every-day  occurrences  of  our  ordinary  business 
life.  Citizens  of  San  Francisco  are  becoming  so  rich  that 
the  tale  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  the  story  of  Monte  Cristo, 
and  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  are  but 
tame  narratives  of  possible  events  altogether  outdone  by 
those  actually  transpiring  in  our  midst.  Where  is  there  a 
cave  that  has  opened  up  to  the  world  the  wondrous  riches  of 
the  Comstock?  The  imagination  of  the  Rosicrucians 
never  invented  gnomes  more  powerful  to  explore  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  mine  than  Mackey  or  Fair.  The  magic 
palaces  of  Eastern  fable,  that  sprang  up  at  the  touch  of  nec- 
romancy, with  all  their  treasures  of  art,  their  elegant  ap- 
pointments, were  certainly  not  more  luxurious  than  the 
houses  now  being  erected  on  Nob  Hill  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  who  possess  the  magic  wand,  the  touch  of 
Midas,  the  power  to  transmute  base  to  precious  metals. 
And,  speaking  of  luck  and  wealth/riches  and  fine  houses, 
we  are  delighted  to  see  our  hills  crowned  with  palaces.  We 
are  glad  to  see  our  Park  crowded  with  splendid  equi- 
pages. We  delight  in  the  folly,  extravagance,  and  ostenta- 
tious display  of  the  wealthy.  We  gaze  with  open-mouthed 
wonder  and  admiration  upon  Haggin's  four-in-hand,  his 
coach,  his  livery,  and  listen  to  the  boisterous  music  of  his 
tooting  horn,  as  evidence  of  the  generous  splendor  of  the 
coming  time.  We  saw  D.  D.  Colton  plant  the  foundations 
of  his  Italian  villa,  and  with  pleasure  noted  its  completion. 
We  saw  the  building  of  Governor  Stanford's  palatial  man- 
sion, and  Crocker's  elegant  house  and  Hopkins'  castle  grow 
up,  perfect  specimens  of  architectural  wealth ;  and  we  await 
with  impatience  the  time  when  the  grander  and  more  beau- 
tiful and  more  expensive  mansions  of  Flood  and  Fair  will 
overshadow  the  residences  of  our  present  Nob-Hillity,  and 
then  we  shall  hope  that  Mackey  and  O'Brien  will  shame  the 
puny  efforts  of  their  associates  by  the  erection  of  something 
more  elegant,  expensive,  and  palatial  than  all  that  have  pre- 
ceded them ;  and  when  all  these  gentlemen  of  ample  purse 
shall  have  exhausted  themselves  in  the  creation  of  splendid 
dwellings,  we  shall  hope  that  new  bonanzas  will  give  such 
new  and  exaggerated  fortunes  to  new  men,  as  will  enable 
them  to  build  new  houses  on  some  higher  hill  which  shall 
make  our  present  railroad  magnates  feel  as  mean  and  hum- 


ble as  we  do  now — as  envious  and  jealous  as  we  do  when 
from  our  humble  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  look  up 
to  them  in  all  the  glory  of  their  solid  wealth.  An  age  of  en- 
chantment !  Why,  since  we  were  a  boy  (what  nasty  gram- 
mar the  imperial  and  impersonal  newspaper  "  we  "  demands !) 
the  world  has  been  revolutionized  by  science.  Only  in 
1S09  did  Fulton  take  out  his  first  patent  for  the  invention  of 
a  steamboat ;  he  made  iron  to  swim,  and  snatched  the  navi- 
gation of  rivers  and  oceans  from  the  dominion  of  the  winds 
and  air  and  placed  it  under  the  control  of  fire.  Since  then 
the  railroad,  first  opened  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
from  Darlington  to  Stockton,  in  England,  in  the  year  1825, 
has  supplemented  navigation  till  now  a  school-girl  spends 
her  vacation  in  circumnavigating  the  globe  as  a  pleasure 
trip.  In  1830  the  steamships  Sirius  and  Great  Western 
crossed  the  ocean.  In  1813  the  streets  of  London  were  first 
illuminated  with  gas.  In  1813  there  was  built  at  Waltham, 
in  Massachusetts,  the  first  cotton  mill  that  turned  out  fin- 
ished cloth  from  the  raw  material,  and  only  a  few  years  be- 
fore this  wooden  clocks  were  first  made  by  machinery — an 
industry  that  will  not  decline  till  everybody  wears  upon  his 
person  a  time-keeper  perfect  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 
Just  when  the  printing  press  first  came  into  useful  operation 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  perfection  of  this  wonderful 
invention  now  in  use  at  the  Call  office  demonstrates  the 
superiority  of  the  mechanical  over  the  intellectual  depart- 
ment of  that  valuable  paper.  It  is  only  since  1820  that  an- 
thracite coal  came  into  general  use,  and  it  is  to  anthracite 
coal  that  England  owes  the  supremacy  of  its  last  half  cen- 
tury over  the  ocean.  Since  1S40  the  express  business  has 
advanced  from  a  hand-satchel  to  its  present  development. 
When  a  boy  we  wrote  our  school  exercises  with  a  pen  cut  by 
our  schoolmistress'  pen-knife  from  the  grey  goose's  quill. 
Steel  and  gold  pens  are  the  growth  of  a  later  era.  We  re- 
member the  sickle  of  the  form  which  Ruth  used  while  glean- 
ing in  the  fields  of  Boaz ;  then  the  five-fingered  cradle ;  then, 
in  1833,  the  reaper,  and  now  the  steam-thrasher,  that  cuts 
wide  the  swath  of  bending  grain,  leaving  in  its  wake  a  win- 
row  of  well  filled  bags.  In  1846  Elias  Howe  obtained  a 
patent  for  his  first  sewing-machine ;  vulcanized  rubber  was 
patented  in  1839,  and  in  1840  the  first  experiments  were 
made  in  photography  by  Daguerre.  In  1S45  the  first  tele- 
graphic message  was  sent,  and  from  this  era  dates  the  won- 
derful inventions  that  justifies  us  in  pronouncing  this  the  age 
of  necromancy  and  enchantment.  Electricity  is  the  subtile, 
unknown,  wonderful  power  that  underlies  all  that  is  marvel- 
ous. We  firmly  believe  that  through  this  agency  the  mira- 
cles of  past  ages  have  been  accomplished.  Is  the  miracle  of 
the  burning  bush,  in  which  Moses  saw  his  God,  more  wonder- 
ful than  thousands  of  spectacles  with  which  we  are  becom- 
ing daily  familiar?  Might  not  some  chemist  or  electrician 
have  penciled  in  phosphorescent  or  electric  light  the  writing 
upon  the  wall  that  disturbed  the  revelers  at  the  feast  of  Bel- 
shazzar?  Might  it  not  have  been  an  explosion  of  dynamite 
by  which  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down,  and  that  Joshua 
blew  his  horn  only  as  an  effective  musical  accompaniment  ? 
Was  not  the  Witch  of  Endor  a  mind-reader  ?  And  may  not 
the  same  fantastic  force  that  sends  tables  tipping  around  a 
room  have  lifted  the  horseless  chariot  of  Elijah  from  the 
earth  ?  What  has  been  recorded  of  seer  or  prophet,  of 
Moses,  Elijah,  or  Isaiah,  more  marvelous  or  wonderful  than 
the  phenomenon  called  spiritualism,  which  defies  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise,  and  turns  the  brains  of  the  foolish  to  the  belief 
that  they  are  getting  glimpses  from  beyond  the  grave  ?  And 
now  we  are  entering  upon  a  period  of  still  more  wonderful 
discoveries.  We  are  getting  familiar  with  the  fact  of  daily 
news  from  Damascus  and  Bagdad  ;  gossip  from  the  Orient; 
scandal  from  the  innermost  recesses  of  Turkish  harems ; 
diplomatic  whisperings  from  courts ;  the  movement  of  ar- 
mies ;  operations  of  the  bourses  of  London,  Paris,  or  Am- 
sterdam; debates  in  Reichstag  or  Parliament — all  these  are 
the  familiar  daily  things,  only  indicating  the  simple  fact  that 
electricity  has  annihilated  time  and  space.  Now  comes  the 
telephone,  the  phonograph,  the  syntonophotus.  We  are  to 
converse  with  our  friends  in  distant  places  of  the  world  as 
we  would  speak  in  the  ear-trumpet  of  a  deaf  friend.  Our 
instrument  at  the  house  or  office  is  to  be  placed  in  connec- 
tion with  other  instruments  at  other  houses  and  offices,  and 
in  the  evening,  sitting  beside  our  own  fireside,  we  may  con- 
verse with  distant  acquanaintce,  and  even  commune  com- 
fortably with  our  sweethearts.  Our  business  communications 
are  direct    We  may  connect  with  Westminster  Abbey  of  a 


Sunday  morning,  and  hear  a  sermon  from  Canon  Farrar  J 
or  with  Plymouth  Church,  and  listen  to  Henry  Ward 
Beecher;  or  we  may  prefer  a  lecture  from  some  profound 
scientist.  At  the  evening  hour  we  will  turn  on  the  Grand 
Opera  House  of  Paris,  or  Vienna,  and  listen  to  the  soul- 
inspiring  strains  of  the  marvelous  Patti  and  the  world's  most 
wonderful  tenor,  whoever  he  may  happen  to  be.  And  then 
comes  the  phonograph,  which  registers  and  preserves  the 
human  voice  for  future  reproduction  and  indefinite  multipli- 
cation. This  instrument  and  invention,  as  we  -understand 
it,  enables  any  one  to  sing  or  talk  into  a  box,  the  machinery 
of  which  registers  the  sounds  upon  metallic  plates,  which,  by 
the  process  of  stereotyping,  are  indefinitely  multiplied.  You 
have  another  instrument  at  home,  which  you  wind  up  like  a 
clock,  insert  the  metallic  plate,  set  the  thing  going,  and 
there  is  reproduced  the  sounds  that  went  into  the  instrument 
when  the  original  voice  was  registered.  This  is  a  solution 
of  the  newspaper  problem.  As  you  go  home  of  an  evening, 
instead  of  paying  five  cents  for  the  Evening  Bulletin  or 
Post,  the  Morning  Call  or  Chrojiicle,  you  pay  your  penny 
and  take  your  choiee  of  a  zinc  plate,  two  inches  square,  upon 
which,  in  microscopic  indentations,  is  imprinted  the  whole 
journal.  You  insert  it  in  your  own  home  instrument,  and 
with  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  at  your  ease,  lounging  lazily 
on  your  own  sofa,  indulging  in  the  fragrant  weed,  you  have 
reproduced  the  sweet  and  dulcet  tones  of  Mr.  Pickering,  the 
mellifluous  voice  of  Colonel  Jackson,  the  sonorous  periods  of 
Samuel  Seabough,  or  the  harmonious  and  musical  notes  of 
Sam  Williams.  There  is  one  splendid  advantage :  when 
the  Call  writes  about  the  Chronicle's  raising  its  adver- 
tising rates,  or  the  Chronicle  narrates  Mr.  Pickeriing's  esca- 
pade from  tailor  bills,  you  can  very  quietly  shut  the  infer- 
nal thing  off,  and  leave  these  two  asses  to  bray  a  duet  into 
each  other's  ears,  and  neither  of  your  senses  are  offended 
with  the  nasty  iteration  of  offensive  personal* abuse  which 
the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  have  been  inflicted  with  now 
these  many  years.  After  the  evening  journal  you  turn  in  a 
novel,  interspersing  it  here  and  there  with  an  opera.  Then 
you  put  in  the  plate  registering  the  dulcet  tones  and  cheer- 
ful conversation  of  your  mother-in-law,  who  "  by  particular 
request "  has  put  her  advice  in  such  shape  that  the  dose  can 
be  actually  regulated.  You  hear  the  mournfully  effective 
symphony  of  an  absent  wife  ;  you  insert  the  tin-foil  duplicate 
of  the  delicious  angel-voice  of  her  you  love,  sent  you  per- 
chance from  thousands  of  miles  away,  but  registering  a  hun- 
dred kisses  perfect  in  their  echoes,  and  lacking  only  the  orig- 
inal warmth  with  which  they  were  given ;  and  then  with  a 
sigh  you  slide  into  the  accommodating  instrument  your  even- 
ing prayer  to  be  nicely  and  piously  intoned  before  you  lay 
you  down  to  sleep.  You  Ynay  purchase  for  a  low  price  Gib- 
bon's Rome  or  Macaulay's  history  read  into  the  phonograph 
by  some  splendid  master  of  elocution,  to  be  reproduced  at 
your  leisure,  in  the  privacy  of  your  library.  So  the  books  of 
the  future  as  well  as  the  newspapers  will  be  but  little  slips 
of  zinc,  and  a  pigeon-hole  will  contain  all  the  volumes  of 
the  Bodleian  library.  Then  comes  the  aerophone,  by  means 
of  which  conversation  may  be  carried  on  at  long  distances. 
Ships  may  converse  at  sea,  to  be  heard  above  the  roar  of 
tempests,  and  commands  be  given  above  the  din  of  battle. 
An  orator  on  Russian  Hill  may  be  heard  at  the  sand-lot. 
Brokers  will  demand  them  that  their  voices  may  be  heard 
above  the  wild  clamor  of  the  stock-room.  Lastly  comes  the 
syntonophotos,  an  invention  that  multiplies  the  waves  of 
light,  and  concentrates  them  by  a  combination  of  electric 
currents.  A  syntonophotos  could  be  erected  on  Telegraph 
Hill  that  would  pour  a  flood  of  light  throughout  the  city. 
One  on  each  of  the  summits  of  Diablo,  Tamalpais,  Mount 
Shasta,  and  San  Bernardino  would  illuminate  the  coast  that 
ships  could  enter  our  harbors  as  in  bright  daylight — a  light 
more  brilliant  than  gas  under  Coffee's  bill,  and  which  may 
be  transmitted  upon  wires  to  every  private  house.  When 
all  these  things  are  accomplished;  when  all  power  required 
to  move  machinery  comes  from  the  action  of  the  restless 
tides ;  when  electric  lights  are  furnished  that  rival  the  sun, 
and  heat  that  will  temper  the  climate  ;  when  food  comes 
from  the  chemical  laboratory  instead  of  from  the  soil  and 
shambles  ;  when  electric  heat  and  light  so  modifies  the  tem- 
perature as  to  require  no  dress  to  protect  against  the  sea 
sons — then,  indeed,  it  will  seem  as  though  the  millennium 
had  come.  One  thing  more  we  demand :  an  elixir  of  life — 
a  youth-renovating  spring,  to  make  us  who  are  growing  old 
young  again  and  to  restore  to  us  the  vital  energies. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


'FIVE," 


By  the  Author  of  Ceatrepole  BUL 


"  If  there's  one  thing  I  like  it  is  more  than  another,"'  solilo- 
quized Five,  thinking  himself  unobserved. 

We  heard  him,  for  all  that,  for  he  sat  just  outside  the 
cabin  under  the  shed,  watching,  between  the  whirls  of  his 
pipe,  the  drip,  drip  from  the  shingles,  while  the  four  of  us 
droned  away  at  draw-poker  inside. 

The  "bar  "was  flourishing  just  then;  men  were  drifting 
rapidly  into  Tuolumne,  attracted  by  the  reports  of  rich  dig- 
gings, and  there  was  hardly  a  square  inch  on  the  bar  that 
was  not  staked  off  with  a  claim.  The  one-streeted  town  was 
bustling,  the  cloth-houses,  stores,  and  saloons,  with  their 
usual  loafers,  were  drawn  up  in  dress  parade  along  the 
thoroughfare,  in  which  pack  trains  now  and  then  meandered 
to  and  from  the  outer  world.  The  half-doors  of  the  "  Bella 
Union,"  and  the  "Blue  Wing,"  continually  swung  open,  as 
the  boys  sent  in  for  their  hourly  comforts.  The  devotees 
of  the  gaming-table  held  high  revels  over  the  cloths,  and 
empty  pouches  and  ringing  heads  were  the  morning  bulle- 
tins. 

Our  cabin  stood  a  little  withdrawn  from  the  main  street, 
the  home  of  five  of  us  for  many  months.  Those  days  are 
past  and  gone,  when  Jack  used  to  toss  his  steaming  slap- 
jacks up  the  chimney  and  deftly  catch  them  on  the  outside — 
those  days  of  almost  unvarying  pork  and  beans,  with  a  very 
semi-occasional  taste  of  fresh  beef. 

We  knew  quite  well  each  others  history,  so  far  as  general 
points  went — all,  save  that  of  Five,  who  was  an  enigma.  Of 
him,  the  only  tangible  and  discoverable  mark  was  a  blue 
"  5  "  worked  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger — and  so  he 
earned  his  title.  A  spare,  nervous  little  man,  with  a  black, 
sweeping  moustache,  a  careworn  countenance,  and  a  restless 
eye. 

The  force  that  draws  men  together  in  pioneer  times  is 
inexplicable.  "Sim"  had  been  a  minister;  had  slipped  from 
grace,  and  floated  to  the  gold  country.  "John  Bunyan" 
was  a  broken-down  merchant  from  Troy,  fond  of  his  tipple, 
and  a  master-hand  at  a  story.  Brannan  had  last  come  from 
Calcutta,  where  he  had  been  a  missionary,  he  said;  but  he 
thumbed  a  jack  too  well  for  that  This  was  before  the  era 
of  genteel  clergymen.  Five  and  I,  a  runaway  from  home, 
made  up  our  household. 

Five,  at  first,  we  used  to  ply  with  questions,  but,  gaining 
nothing  by  our  trouble,  gave  it  up.  His  only  live  companion 
was  his  dog,  a  brindled,  sulky,  snappish  brute,  with  a 
stumpy  taiL  His  faithfulness  and  love,  withdrawn  from 
even-  one  else,  centered  in  his  master.  Five's  chief  solace 
was  his  violin. 

When  others  sought  the  saloon,  he  took  his  violin  and 
whiled  away  the  hours  with  touching  melodies,  soft  dreamy 
airs  of  home,  or  anon,  wild  wailing  strains  that  thrilled  the 
soul. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  seen  a  knot  of  rough  fellows 
hanging  around  a  cabin  at  eventide,  listening  to  the  music 
as  the  quiet  air  bore  it  sweetly  to  them,  and  thus  Five's  violin 
was  a  minister  of  comfort  to  many  a  lonely  man.  He  would 
rarely  play  when  asked,  and  then  only  some  ditty  like  the 
"  Wrecker's  Daughter,"  or  "  Tom  Bigbee's  Snake,"  which 
would  put  fits  into  a  fellers  heels — reserving  for  his  own 
communion  the  strains  that  were  so  melting  to  all.  And  in 
this  way  he  found  a  companionship  that  compensated  him 
for  his  lack  of  friends.  He  was  commonly  set  down  as  a 
musical  Portuguese,  but  the  sequel  will  show  that  the  con- 
jecture was  far  from  right. 

Hot!  hot!  terribly  hot  were  the  summer  days,  and  I,  un- 
used to  hard  work,  dropped  my  shovel  one  burning  after- 
noon, and  went  up  to  the  shanty  tired  out  and  disgusted.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  Five  at  the  house  and  in  his  bunk,  for 
he  had  gone  out  with  the  rest,  and  was  always  a  steady 
worker. 

"Sick,  old  man?" 

"Yes,  lad,  very  sick,  dead  sick.     Bruce,  lie  down." 

For  the  dog  at  his  head  growled  viciously  as  I  put  my 
hand  on  Five's  forehead  and  found  it  almost  blistering  with 
fever. 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,  old  man,  you're  good  for  many  a  day 
yet.     Have  a  drink  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mind — something — cool,  cooL" 

I  fetched  him  a  pan  of  water,  and  he  drank  it,  saying : 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  at  this  hour  of  the  day  ? " 

"  I'm  tuckered  out,  Five,  and  had  to  give  up." 

"Well,  I'm  obliged  to  you,"  and  he  sank  back  into  his 
blankets  and  fell  into  a  deep  slumber. 

The  next  morning  he  was  right  again,  but  after  he  re- 
covered, he  seemed  to  open  his  heart  to  me,  and  often  in  the 
dim,  uncertain  hours  we  talked  of  men  and  things. 

I  heard  his  soliloquy,  as  I  said  before,  and  not  long  after, 
tired  of  cards,  went  out  to  him. 

"  Well,  old  man,  what  are  you  mourning  about  now  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  say,  lad,  but  mostly  of  home." 

"  Then  you  have  a  home  ?  " 

"To  be  course." 

"  Well,  we  always  had  our  doubts  about  it" 

"  I  don't  know  how  much  of  a  home  it  is  now,  but  I  had  a 
wife  and  two  children,  and  a  mother-in-law,  which  last  was 
poison,  and  I  hope  has  bolted  into  another  and  better  world. 
Yer  see,  it's  hard  navigatin'  in  a  shoal  place,  and  a  mother- 
in-law  is  the  shoalest  thing  I've  struck.  Have  yer  been  mar- 
ried ?  " 

"No." 

"  Don't  you  ever  marry  any  one  but  an  orphan,  then." 

"Why  so?"  F       ' 

"  I'll  tell  yer  my  experience.  I  came  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  anciently  was  a  captain,  and  have  sailed  the  puniest 
creeturs  that  ever  skimmed  the  water.  I  got  on  well  till  I 
met  a  little  blue-eyed  girl  from  Maine,  and  I  thought  she 
would  do  to  cast  anchor  with,  which  I  did,  and  we  was  as 
happy  as  two  barnacles  on  a  sunny  log,  till  her  mother  came 
to  live  with  us,  and  arter  that  the  compass  had  a  continual 
variation,  and  things  got  to  be  no  better  in  short  meter. 
That  ar  mother-in-law,  she  tried  to  be  steward,  and  bo'sen. 
and  first  mate,  and  had  her  eye  on  the  captain's  cabin,  and 
we  was  in  a  mutiny  all  the  time.  I  told  the  wife  I  would 
pension  off  the  old  hulk  and  drag  her  into  a  safe  harbor,  and 
then  she  and  me  and  the  babies,  which  there  was  two  of  'em. 
would  go  off  soundings  and  try  blue  water  all  alone.     But 


the  wife  wouldn't.  I'm  told  that  wimmen  think  they  can 
alius  get  husbands,  but  they  never  can  have  but  one  mother — 
so  they  sticks  to  her.  Blessed  if  I  see  what  they  wants  of  any 
mother  after  they  gits  a  man  to  fill  the  bread-locker,  and  buy 
'em  new  stu'n-sails. 

"  So  I  bought  a  little  house  with  my  savin's,  and  put  'em 
all  in,  and  when  the  gold  news  came,  I  come  out  here.  I 
tell  yer,  if  there's  a  cranky  mother-in-law  on  the  quarter-deck 
the  ship  won't  keep  her  course.  Everything  goes  sou-sou  by 
no'th,  as  the  devil  steered  the  windmill,  and  the  captain  is 
like  a  lee  monkey  on  the  back  stay.  I  gave  'em  everything 
but  my  fiddle  and  dog  and  come  out  here.  P'raps  when  I've 
made  my  pile  I'll  go  back  again  and  veer  around  the  folks. 
There's  little  Maggie,  my  purty  little  one,  she  never  turned 
agin  her  father,  though  the  others  did.  And  If  I  can  only 
see  her,  take  her  little  hand  and  walk  out  among  the  birds 
and  flowers,  and  hear  her  talk  I  think  I  can  be  happy  again. 
And  if  she  will  only  call  me  '  father'  once,  I  want  nothing 
more,"  and  the  old  man  brushed  away  a  tear  with  his  sleeve. 

This  was  Five's  story,  sad  enough  to  him,  and  when  the 
fellows  were  disposed  to  jeer  him  for  his  oddities,  and  I  told 
them  that  his  heart  was  almost  broken  by  troubles  at  home, 
an  unconscious  sympathy  was  felt  for  him  forever  after. 

The  mines  did  not  tempt  me  to  remain  long  there.  The 
road  to  fortune  was  rugged  and  steep,  and  it  was  not  long 
after  that  I  bade  adieu  to  California  and  returned  to  civiliza- 
tion, to  tell  to  wondering  auditors  the  stories  of  the  distant 
land.  Five  was  the  last  to  say  good-bye,  and  even  Bruce 
came  and  licked  my  hand.  **.*** 

Twenty  years,  a  life-time  to  many,  a  weary  waste  to  some. 
Where  once  a  few  scattered  houses  stood  I  find  to-day  a 
thriving  city,  a  wealthy  people.  Forests  of  shipping  line  the 
wharves,  and  white  sails  flutter  over*  the  bay  where  once  the 
occasional  steamer  plowed  her  bustling  way.  The  broad 
acres  where  vaqueros  once  drove  their  herd,  and  called  it 
waste  land,  the  hard-fisted  sons  of  toil  have  dotted  with  thriv- 
ing farms,  and  the  railroads  join  their  forces  as  a  leverage 
in  aid  of  progress. 

The  colonel  and  I  had  been  ranging  up  and  down  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  spying  out  the  land,  and  worn  with  strug- 
gling through  quicksands  and  sloughs,  had  sought  shelter 
gladly  from  the  pelting  rain  that  set  in  at  nightfall.  A  won- 
derful valley — this  San  Joaquin  !  Three  hundred  level  miles 
by  seventy-five,  between  two  mountain  ranges,  and  along  the 
western  side  the  swirling  river  winds,  while  down  from  the 
bold  Sierra  came  ice-cold  streams  to  join  the  tide.  Myriads 
of  browsing  sheep  and  cattle  trim  down  the  luxuriant  grass, 
and  miles  and  miles  of  fields  are  budding  into  a  promising 
harvest  time. 

The  cabin  stood  near  one  of  the  foci  of  this  natural  ellipse, 
where  four  shepherds  dwelt,  whose  sheep  and  lambs  were 
now  ensconced  within  the  corral  which  illy  protected  them 
from  the  cold  rain.  Three  of  the  men  were  inside  the  hut 
coaxing  an  obstinate  fire  into  a  blaze,  the  fourth  sat  alone 
near  the  door,  the  bright  coal  in  his  pipe  shining  like  a  fiery 
eye.  The  colonel  was  soon  engaged  in  a  series  of  yarns,  in 
which  I  had  no  particular  interest,  and  so  I  left  them  and 
stood  in  the  doorway. 

"  Looks  as  if  it  was  going  to  clear  up,  sir." 

"  Ef  you  aint  got  no  regard  for  truth,  that's  so." 

How  easily  he  "  coppered  "  my  sentence ! 

"  Young  feller,  I  kinder  thought  you  said  that  for  want  of 
suthin'  to  say.  Look  at  that  thar  pilin'  o'  clouds ;  don't  they 
look  wet?" 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  they  did. 

"  Well,  I  said  so  because  I  wanted  it  to  dry  up,  to  let  us 
go  on." 

"  That's  more  like  it,  p'raps." 

"  You  must  have  a  lonely  life  here." 

"  Well,  it  ain't  excitin',  but  folks  can  be  as  lonely  in  a  great 
city  as  anywhere  here  on  the  plains.  Arter  a  man  has  been 
through  with  them  things  he  gits  to  be  contented  anywhere. 
I  puts  it  down  that  livin'  in  cities  is  onnatural  and  bad.  A 
man's  got  to  have  hisself  for  company  three-quarters  of  the 
time,  and  he's  got  to  take  good  care  of  it,  and  when  he  dies 
he's  got  to  play  a  lone  hand  anyway,  and  don't  git  no  chums 
in  his  six-by-two." 

"  Still,  I  think  the  pleasure  of  living  is  in  having  good 
friends." 

"  So  I  thought  when  I  was  young  and  foolish.  Experience 
is  everything,  young  feller,  likewise  is  eddication,  which  I 
don't  mean  book-learn  in',  but  facts  which  is  knocked  inter 
yer  by  hard  bumps.  It  makes  me  laugh  to  read  them  books 
which  is  printed  at  the  colleges,  which  says  as  how  we  are 
advanced  in  eddication.  Why,  down  in  Australia  there's 
tribes  of  Injuns  as  can  holy-stone  'em  all.  They've  got  a 
wepping  they  calls  a  boomerang,  which  is  only  a  bent  stick ; 
but  them  niggers  will  jerk  it  inter  the  air  till  you  can't  see  it, 
and  whiz !  it  comes  back  and  hits  anything  they  want  before 
or  behind  'em.  Them  larned  beggars  can't  do  nor  explain 
that  Them  niggers  have  trained  their  eyes  to  look  inter 
muddy  water,  and  can  see  fish  to  spear  'em — and  they  trains 
porpoises  to  catch  fish  as  well.     So  much  for  eddication." 

"  You  have  been  in  Australia,  then  ?" 

"  Of  course,  or  I  couldn't  tell  yer  of  this.  But  it's  time  to 
turn  in.  Come,  Bruce,"  and  here  a  dog  that  I  had  not  seen 
before  answered  his  master's  call  and  followed  him  into  the 
room.  As  they  came  to  the  light  I  thought  I  recognized  the 
dog  (a  grandson  of  the  old  one,  I  afterward  learned),  and 
on  scanning  the  man  closely  I  found  he  was  Five,  my  old 
mining  friend. 

"  Why,  old  man  from  Tuolumne,  don't  you  remember 
me?" 

"  Can't  say  I  do." 

"  Don't  you  remember  our  camp  in  early  days,  and  Sim, 
and  Brannan,  and  Bunyan,  and  me?" 

A  cloud  of  recollection  seemed  to  pass  before  his  eyes, 
and  at  last  he  exclaimed : 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you're  the  little  ]un  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am." 

"Well,  this  is  master  surprisin',  to  say  the  least.  I  am 
glad  to  see  yer.     How's  all  the  folks  ?" 

"  I'll  talk  to  you  to-morrow,  old  man  ;  it's  too  late  to  spin 
yarns  now ;"  and  we  all  rolled  up  in  our  blankets,  and  soon 
everything  was  quiet. 

Still  dark  and  rainy  was  the  morning,  when  at  an  early 
hour  we  were  aroused  by  the  sound  of  voices,  and  conquer- 
ing a  disposition  for  one  more  nap,  we  arose  and  made  ready 
for  the  fragrant  coffee  and  biscuit,  prepared  by  the  busy 
hands  of  "Wacks,"  who  sang  at  his  toil : 


"My  love  she  is  handsome, 
She's  not  very  tall, 
And  I  do  think  her  behavior 
It  does  exceed  all. 

"My  love  she  is  handsome, 
Her  hair  it  grows  down, 
And  she  is  the  bright  morning  star 
That  lopes  round  this  town.*' 

Five  silently  swallowed  his  breakfast,  slipped  quietly  from 
the  house,  opened  his  corral,  and  followed  his  sheep  out  to 
pasture.     I  went  out,  too,  and  soon  came  up  with  Five. 

"Old  man,  I  hardly  expected  to  see  you  again,  and  here." 

"  Yer  may  say  that ;  it's  funny  to  me,  sometimes." 

"Where  have  you  been  all  these  years?" 

"Shifting." 

"In  this  country  all  the  time?" 

"No.  Seein'  you  made  me  kinder  trembly-like  about  the 
gills  and  brought  back  old  times,  Ml  tell  yer  where  I've  been. 
Arter  you  left  the  diggin's  I  struck  it  rich  for  a  while,  and 
had  a  good  lot  of  dust  in  the  locker,  and  thought  I'd  steer 
for  home  to  see  if  that  mother-in-law  hadn't  died,  and  how 
my  babies  was.  And  I  went  down  to  Frisco,  and  went  home 
by  steamer  to  Providence — but  didn't  find  much  Providence 
in  it,  you  bet.  Nobody  knew  me  there,  which  onst  I  knew 
ever)-  one.  I  suppose  I  had  changed  in  them  years  I  was 
agone.  I  wouldn't  break  in  upon  my  wife,  so  I  went  to  a 
hotel  and  cast  anchor.  Very  curus  man  they  thought  me, 
askin'  questions  'bout  everybody." 

"  Did  you  not  find  your  family?" 

"  I  found  she  was  married  to  another  feller." 

"  Did  they  think  you  dead?" 

"  I  suppose  so,  as  I  hadn't  sent  any  dispatch  while  I  was 
gone.  She  was  rich  and  happy,  they  said,  and  had  a  rich 
husband — but  the  mother-in-law  hadn't  yet  pegged  out.  I 
couldn't  help  feelin'  mean-like  till  I  heard  the  last,  but  when 
I  found  she  was  a  livin  with  'em  I  didn't  make  no  more 
sighs." 

"But  your  children — you  surely  made  yourself  known  to 
them  ?  ■ 

"  Not  as  the  roads  are.  There  was  only  one  I  cared  for — 
my  little  Maggie,  my  blue-eyed  darling — and  I  found  where 
she  played  in  the  park,  and  spoke  to  her  one  day.  I  knowed 
her  by  her  sunny  hair,  and  she  had  a  little  dog  on  the  end  of 
a  spun  yarn.  She  had  the  same  pretty  ways,  though  she 
was  a  heap  grown.  Once  I  walked  up  to  her  when  she  was 
alone,  and  I  says  to  her:  'Good  morning,  little  lady.' 
'Good  morning,  sir,'  says  she,  a  little  timid-like,  for  I  sup- 
pose I  did  look  mighty  rough.  'What  is  your  name,  little 
lady?'  *  Maggie,'  says  she;  'and  this  is  my  dog  Pug.' 
Bless  her  heart !  I  did  want  to  clutch  her  to  my  heart,  and 
ask  her  to  kiss  me  just  once,  and  ask  her  if  she  knew  me." 

"Why  didn't  you?" 

"Well,  I  thought  I'd  better  not.  I  asked  her  where  she 
lived.  '  Over  in  that  big  house,'  says  she.  '  Is  your  father 
and  mother  there?'  '  My  father  is  dead  in  California.  Moth- 
er and  Emily  have  got  a  new  father,  but  I  have  not.'  '  I've 
been  to  California,'  says  I,  swallowing  something  like  a  loaf 
of  bread  in  my  throat.  'You  have?'  says  she;  'and  did  you 
know  my  father?'  I  have  been  in  many  a  tight  box,  young 
fellow,  but  that  was  the  hardest  deal  I  ever  had.  '  No,  little 
lady,'  says  I;  'but  are  you  happy  here?'  '  Yes,  sir,' says 
she,  '  as  happy  as  I  can  be  till  I  get  to  heaven  and  see  my 
father.  Do  you  think  he's  waiting  for  me  there?'  'I  hope 
so,  darling;  any  rate,  he  will  be.  Won't  you  kiss  me  just 
once? '  The  litde  thing  looked  at  me  straight  with  her  shiny 
eyes,  and  gave  me  a  kiss  that  I  can  taste  yet  '  Your  little 
girl  may  kiss  somebody  from  California  some  day.  Are  you 
going  back  there?5  'Yes,  little  lady,  I  shall  go  to-morrow.' 
4  Wait  here  then  a  minute.5  And  she  darted  away  over  to 
her  house  and  disappeared  in  the  garden.  In  a  second  she 
was  back,  and  in  her  chubby  hands  were  beautiful  flowers — 
violets,  pinks,  and  mornin'  glories.  '  Will  you  take  these 
with  you  and  put  them  on  my  father's  grave,  if  you  can  find 
it?  He  may  be  lonely  there.'  'Yes,  lassie,5  says  I,  almost 
broken,  '  I'll  take  them  with  me  as  you  wish.'  And  I  couldn't 
help  catchin5  her  in  my  arms  and  kissin'  her  hard  and  fast. 
And  then,  without  another  word,  I  left  her  standin'  there 
with  a  world  o5  wonder  in  her  eyes,  and  got  my  dunnage  from 
the  hotel,  and  back  I  came  again.  Excuse  me,  I  must  turn 
them  sheep.     Here,  Bruce ! " 

The  poor  old  man  could  hardly  speak,  and  I  waited  till  he 
came  up  to  me  again. 

"Do  you  see  this?" 

He  took  from  his  rough  shirt  a  little  packet,  fastened 
round  his  neck  by  a  cord.  He  unwrapped  this,  and  there 
lay  a  bunch  of  faded  flowers. 

"I  told  the  little  lady  I'd  put  them  on  her  fathers  grave, 
and  I've  worn  them  on  my  heart  ever  since." 

I  could  not  keep  the,  tears  from  welling  up  into  my  eyes, 
and  on  pretense  of  filling  my  pipe,  slipped  away  till  I  could 
command  my  voice. 

"But  what  have  you  been  doing  since  you  came  back?" 

"  Most  anything.  I  was  a  fireman  in  the  city  for  years. 
It  was  excitin'  like,  and  they  was  a  good  set  of  boys,  was  the 
4  Knickerbockers.'  And  we  had  a  little  lady  in  our  company 
which  always  set  me  a-thinkin'  of  my  Maggie,  though  in 
looks  she  wasn't.  But  just  the  same  ways  and  actions,  and 
I  believe  every  man  in  the  company  would  have  died  for  her. 
I  got  to  be  foreman  once,  and  our  life  seemed  about  as  good 
as  any.  Rattlin5  to  fires,  pilin'  up  ladders,  fitin'  fire  and 
smoke,  goin'  to  funerals — take  it  all  in  all,  we  enjoyed  life. 
And  I  thought  as  how  I  should  die  in  that  business,  and  that 
that  the  boys  would  string  along  with  the  band  arter  my 
bones  some  day,  but  it  wasn't  to  be.  There  ain't  no  parades 
now,  nor  no  nothin1,  and  the  city  is  too  dull  for  me  since  they 
disbanded  us  and  put  out  fire  by  machinery.  Homypathic 
nonsense,  I  says,  puttin'  out  fire  with  fire,  and  I  never  did 
believe  in  them  new-fangled  notions.  D'ye  see  this  five  on 
my  hand?  That  led  me  to  join  that  company.  It  has  puz- 
zled many  a  feller,  but  it's  only  what  we  did  at  school. 
There  was  five  of  us  used  to  go  for  apples,  and  melons,  and 
such,  and  we  was  all  numbered.  You've  had  my  story, 
young  feller,  and  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  The  sun  is  comin' 
out  through  the  clouds,  and  if  you  want  to  reach  Bear  Creek 
to-night,  you  must  start  in.  If  you  ever  come  up  here  agin, 
see  me.     Good-bye." 

We  shook  hands,  and  I  left  him  following  his  sheep.  Our 
horses  were  soon  ready,  and  bidding  adieu  to  our  kind  hosts, 
we  cantered  southward,  and  my  old  friend  Five  waved  his 
hand  as  a  last  farewell. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 
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A  COMMUNISTIC  OPINION. 


Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  April  13,  1S78. 
Editors  Argonaut: — Through  die  kindness  of  a  friend, 
resident  in  San  ]os4,  I  have  seen  several  numbers  of  your 
excellent  journal.  I  have  been  especially  pleased  with  your 
publication  of  the  case  of  "  Tar  Flat  vs.  Nob  Hill,"  and  the 
papers  which  grew  out  of  it — both  editorials  and  Clement's. 
I  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  development  of  "  communistic  " 
thought,  and  think  that  our  leading  men  are  disposed  to  far 
underrate  its  importance  and  its  possibilities — judging  the 
system  by  abnormal  and  damnable  excesses  on  the  part  of 
some  who  advocate  without  understanding  it  at  all. 

I  do  not  know,  of  course,  how  far  anything  additional  on 
the  subject  may  be  acceptable  to  you  and  your  readers,  but 
I  send  this  paper,  and  may  supplement  it  with  others  if  you 
should  find  it  desirable  to  continue  the  discussion  in  your 
columns. 

I  am  not  a  "  horny-handed  son  of  toil " — never  did  a  day's 
work  for  wages  in  my  life,  and  never  intend  to  if  I  can  avoid 
it;  nor  am  I  a  "bloated  bondholder"  at  all;  but  I  am 
a  "  Communist " — as  much  so  as  Megny,  who  murdered 
Bishop  Darboys  at  Paris,  or  as  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  at 
Calvary  to  save  him  and  his  assassin ;  a  Communist  for  rea- 
sons which  I  shall  briefly  set  forth  in  this  and  subsequent 
papers,  if  you  see  fit  to  publish  them. 

They  who  regard  the  rapidly  developing  tendency  of  our 
age  in  the  direction  of  "  Communism"  as  indicative  only  of 
an  unhealthy  condition  of  antagonism  between  capital  and 
labor,  or  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are  certainly  mis- 
taken. The  truth  lies  infinitely  deeper  than  one  might  be- 
lieve who  regards  only  the  superficial  commotions  which  are 
commonly  spoken  of  as  Communistic,  and  is  perhaps  im- 
bedded among  the  very  roots  of  consciousness,  out  of  reach 
of  those  whose  judgment  is  necessarily  warped  by  the  in- 
fluence of  personal  or  class  passions,  interests,  and  preju- 
dices. The  truth  is,  that  the  net  result  of  the  whole  science 
of  government,  thus  far  in  human  history,  has  been  a  single 
fact  common  to  all  ages,  peoples,  and  forms  of  government ; 
and  that  fact  is,  the  evolution  of  a  social  and  political  con- 
dition in  which  there  is  a  ruling  class  at  the  top,  an  op- 
pressed people  at  the  bottom,  and  between  them  ecclesias- 
ticism  and  an  army  maintaining  and  adjusting  their  correla- 
tive legal  rights  and  duties  by  the  agencies  of  bayonets  and 
prayers ;  and  that  sooner  or  later  human  nature  rises  in  re- 
volt against  this  normal  condition  of  every  known  system  of 
law  and  order,  and  then  there  are  agrarian  wars  at  Rome, 
French  revolutions  at  Paris,  and  labor  "strikes"  in  England 
and  America.  The  government  may  be  autocratic,  aristo- 
cratic, or  republican ;  the  ecclesiasticism  may  be  Christian, 
Jewish,  Mohammedan,  or  Pagan;  names  do  not  vary  the 
acts — the  result  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  "  law  and  or- 
der" means  nothing  except  the  single  fact  expressed  by  the 
formula  above  given  for  the  net  result  of  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment— viz.:  a  ruling  class;  ecclesiasticism  and  the  army; 
the  people. 

Now;  if  we  could,  by  an  act  of  volition,  utterly  absolve 
ourselves  from  all  the  prejudices  which  color  the  relations 
that  subsist  between  labor  and  capital,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  ruling  class  and  the  class  ruled  over  (call  the  facts 
by  any  name  you  please),  and  study  the  question  from  a 
standpoint  high  enough  to  enable  us  to  see  mankind  as  a 
whole,  seeking  truth  and  therefore  entided  to  justice,  erring 
and  suffering  and  therefore  entided  to  mercy,  we  would,  I 
doubt  not,  see  some  facts — about  which  ordinary  political 
economists  are  very  foggy — in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  way. 
It  might  appear,  beyond  any  question,  that  this  normal  con- 
dition of  government  does  not  always  (perhaps  not  even 
generally,  perhaps  never  does)  result  from  any  purpose  or 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  classes  to  wrong  or  op- 
press the  poor.  Still,  it  would  appear,  with  equal  clearness 
and  precision,  that  the  normal  condition  of  government  is  a 
bad  condition  for  the  many,  and  that  it  necessarily  becomes 
worse  and  worse  as  populations  increase  and  the  struggle 
for  precedence  gradually  becomes,  for  the  many,  a  struggle 
for  existence;  and  that  no  sentiment  of  right  and  justice, 
however  grand,  and  no  practical  generosity  or  charity,  how- 
ever munificent,  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  classes,  can  pre- 
vent the  inherent  tendency  of  all  law  and  order  systems  to 
develop  this  normal  condition  of  social  and  political  serf- 
dom of  the  many  to  the  few.  It  would  appear,  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  natural,  inevitable,  necessary  tendency  of 
every  form  of  government  known  and  used  among  men,  is, 
•without  perhaps  the  fault  of  any  classy  develop  a  condition 
of  things  which  does  make  law  and  order  unite  to  the  benefit 
of  the  few  and  the  oppression  of  the  many. 

They  are,  perhaps,  criminally  wrong  who  hold  or  teach 
that  force  can  in  any  way  remedy  the  "  wrongs  "  of  the  poor. 
For  perpetual  revolution  is  merest  anarch}*,  and  even  a  bad 
government  is  better  than  barbarism.  So  the  fatal  weakness 
of  revolution,  and  that  by  which  it  is  rendered  utterly  incom- 
petent to  rectify  the  normal  condition  of  government,  sub- 
sists in  the  fact  that  if  successful  it  becomes  permanent,  a 
change  of  masters  is  effected,  and  in  the  new  hands  the 
science  of  government  begins  to  work  toward  its  only  net 
result  as  infallibly  as  it  did  in  the  old.  A  constitutional 
monarchy  subverts  a  despotism,  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
firmly  established  develops  a  tendency  toward  the  same 
normal  social  and  political  condition  that  caused  the  revolu- 
tion, in  spite  of  all  constitutional  guarantees.  A  republic 
subverts  the  monarchy,  and  it  hardly  has  time  to  become 
accustomed  to  its  own  novel  system  of  things  before  it,  also, 
infallibly  evolves  the  world-old  tendency  toward  that  normal 
condition  heretofore  expressed  by  the  formula  for  the  net 
result  of  the  science  of  government. 

To  those  who  ask  for  facts,  and  are  not  able  to  satisfy 
their  longing  with  mere  names,  it  matters  little  whether  you 
label  the  ruling  class  emperor,  czar,  prince,  duke,  and  lord,  or 
president,  corporation,  bonds,  and  stock;  the  fact  designated 
by  all  the  names  is  the  one  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  ruling 
class,  call  its  supremacy  by  what  name  you  please.  What 
difference  does  it  make  whether  you  call  the  people  citizens, 
subjects,  or  serfs,  if  the  fact  be  that  the  people  are  in,  or  are 
tending  to,  a  condition  of  servitude  to  the  ruling  class? 
What  difference  does  it  make  whether  the  name  be  Chris- 
tianity,' Mohammedanism,  or  Paganism,  if  the  fact  be  that 
ecclesiasticism  is  a  mere  instrumentality  by  which  the  relig- 
ious sentiment  of  the  people  is  kept  in  subserviency  to^the 
ruling  class  so  as  to  make  the  many  preserve  law  and  order 


in  times  of  peace,  and  so  as  to  sanctify  the  bayonets  which 
butcher  them  in  times  of  trouble. 

A  very  little  reflection  upon  the  naked  facts  of  the  matter 
must  lead  unbiased  minds  to  one  conclusion,  i.  e., either  it  is 
true  that  that  normal  condition  which  is  the  net  result  of  the 
science  of  government  {videlicet,  a  ruling  class  at  the  top,  an 
oppressed  people  at  the  bottom,  and  ecclesiasticism  and  an 
army  between  them  adjusting  their  legal  rights  and  duties 
by  the  instrumentalities  of  bayonets  and  prayer;  is  the  best 
possible  condition,  and  is  to  be  sustained  by  church  and 
state,  by  statutes,  jails,  and  halters,  at  all  hazards ;  or  else  it 
is  true  that  the  best  form  of  government  is  as  yet  untried, 
a  profound  secret,  perhaps,  from  all  the  philosophy,  states- 
manship, and  ecclesiasticism  of  the  world ;  for  all  that  has 
ever  been  tried  has  evolved  only  one  net  result  expressed  in 
our  oft-repeated  formula  for  the  product  of  the  science  of 
government. 

One  of  these  two  positions  must,  of  necessity,  be  true. 
To  adopt  the  first  is  simply  to  abjure  faiih  in  God  and  in 
human  nature  ;  to  give  up  all  hope  of  "  the  better  time  com- 
ing," and  to  despair  of  possible  progress  for  mankind,  in- 
creased liberty,  intelligence,  and  happiness  for  all  men.  Is 
this  normal  condition  a  fixed,  inevitable,  necessary,  and 
hopeless  fact  and  truth  ?  Or  may  reason,  without  insanity 
or  fanaticism,  still  indulge  in  the  spirit-stirring  cry  of  Lib- 
erty, Fraternity,  Equality  ? 

If  the  fact  is  not  inevitable  and  hopeless,  if  the  net  result 
of  the  science  of  government  is  uniformly  reached,  not  under 
the  influence  of  irresistible,  constant,  unrepealable  social 
and  political  law  and  necessity,  but  only  because  of  some 
latent,  fatal,  radical  error  in  the  tested  systems  of  govern- 
ment, that  might  be  avoided  if  the  ultimate  truth  of  law, 
religion,  philosophy,  and  statesmenship  could  be  attained  to 
by  a  perfect  form  of  government,  what  is  that  perfect  sys- 
tem? 

Manifestly  it  is  not  our  republican  form.  For  although  it 
is,  perhaps,  true  that  the  founders  of  the  republic  believed 
that  when  they  had,  by  the  grand  formulas  of  the  organic 
law,  dug  up  and  cast  out  all  ancient  feudalisms,  root  and 
branch,  they  had  forever  arrested  that  tendency  to  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  government  which  had  been  developed  by 
every  other  civilization  under  heaven,  we  who  live  less  than 
a  century  after  them  know  well  enough  that  their  faith  was 
vain.  We  see  with  painful  certainty  that  they  did  nothing 
but  change  masters ;  and  the  change  is,  perhaps,  a  bad  one. 
We  have  substituted  gold,  and  bonds,  and  stocks,  for  prince, 
and  lord,  and  baron,  and  the  vulgar  aristocracy  of  mammon 
usurps  the  place  of  that  ancient  nobility  which  was  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  humanity  and  of  decency,  and  made  to 
some  degree  respectable  by  its  faith  in  the  dogma  noblesse 
oblige,  which  we  have  lost.  Still  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment seems  to  have  taken  one  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  right  to  choose  our  masters  is  a  valuable  privilege  of 
servitude,  and  this,  to  some  extent,  is  secured  to  us ;  a  valu- 
able privilege  truly  for  serfs,  but  it  is  not  liberty.  Theoreti- 
cally, at  least,  on  Tuesday,  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, quadrennially,  the  people  are  free,  although  the  only  use 
they  have  yet  been  able  to  make  of  their  freedom  is  to  elect  a 
new  and  utterly  irresponsible  master  for  the  next  four  years. 
Perhaps  this  one  step  is  all  that  we  should  hope  for  from 
republicanism  ;  perhaps  all  that  is  possible  for  it ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly incompetent  to  arrest  its  own  inherent  tendency  to- 
ward the  normal  condition  of  government — a  condition  to 
which  it  approximates  with  a  certainty  and  rapidity  unparal- 
leled in  history. 

The  whole  system  is  practically,  logically,  and  theoreti- 
cally wTong  and  absurd.  The  primary  truth  on  which  re- 
publicanism is  founded  (if  it  be  a  truth  at  all)  is  that  the 
people  are  free,  equal,  and  capable  of  self-government. 
Upon  this  theory  what  justification  can  be  found  for  any 
"  form  of  government "  which  interposes  a  semi-autocratic 
Presidency  and  a  semi-aristocratic  Senate  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  expression  and  execution  of  their  will  in  the  form 
of  law.  If  the  theory  be  true,  what  right  has  any  such  form 
of  government  to  existence  at  all  ?  The  theory  and  the  fact 
are  in  hopeless  antagonism.  The  theory  announces  that 
the  people  are  capable  of  self-government ;  the  fact  forbids 
the  people  to  exercise  this  capability*  except  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  Presidency  armed  with  a  veto,  and  of  a  Senate  rep- 
resentative (not  of  the  people;  of  States,  bodies  politic,  "  sov- 
ereigns," organized  to  prevent  any  improper  or  unwise  use 
of  power  by  the  people. 

Compromise  is  always  wrong.  It  involves  some  sacrifice 
of  truth  and  integrity.  It  implies  some  yielding  to  the 
wrong,  some  bargain  and  sale  of  the  right,  some  substitution 
of  expediency  for  conscience.  The  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  essentially  a  compromise.  The  Presidency  itself 
is  a  compromise  between  absolutism  and  mobocracy ;  be- 
tween the  monarchical  "high  federalism"  of  Hamilton  and 
the  democratic  "  red-republicanism "  of  Jefferson.  The 
Senate  is  a  compromise  between  the  English  aristocracy  of 
the  first,  and  the  French  Committee  of  Safety  of  the  last, 
named  statesman.  Hence,  republicanism  has  all  of  the  vices 
and  weakness  of  both  of  the  antagonistic  systems  which  con- 
stitute its  hybrid  form  without  the  virtues  or  the  strength  of 
either  of  them. 

Republicanism  is  practically  wrong,  because  that  wide- 
spread official  corruption,  which  is  fast  making  the  word  "re- 
public" a  synomyn  for  rascality,  feeds  itself  upon  the  useless, 
irresponsible  official  positions  of  President  and  Senator  and 
the  patronage  appurtenant  thereto,  and  could  not  subsist 
without  them.  Besides,  the  very  existenee  of  the  Presi- 
dential, Senatorial,  and  subnational  offices  tends  to  the  cus- 
tom of  class  distinctions,  class  privileges,  and  class  legisla- 
tion, all  of  which  give  the  lie  direct  to  the  theory  upon  which 
republicanism  is  founded;  and  so  far  has  this  thing  gone 
that  in  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  seen  class  legislation 
conferring  class  privileges  in  the  republic  such  as  no 
hereditary  aristocracy  on  earth  would  have  the  cheek  to  de- 
mand for  itself. 

Moreover,  if  the  normal  condition  expressed  by  our 
formula  for  the  net  result  of  the  science  of  government  is 
necessary  and  right,  then  the  best  form  of  government  must 
logically  be  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  establish  and  main- 
tain that  condition,  viz.  :  an  autocracy  to  which  the  only  re- 
lation sustained  by  the  people  is  that  of  absolute  submission 
and  obedience ;  and  die  republic  should  give  place  to  that. 
But  if  the  people  are  capable  of  self-government,  and,  of  right, 
ought  to  make  and  execute  laws  for  themselves,  then  President, 
Governors,  and  Senators  constitute  merely  a  useless,  cum- 


brous, and  corruptive  weight  and  clog  upon  the  .  .    . 

of  government,  and  these  offices  ought  to  be  abolished. 

But,  in  truth,  I  suppose  that  the  "best"  form  of  govern- 
ment— that  which  would  infallibly  secure  "  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number,"  and  which  alone  is  both  logically 
and  practically  improbable  of  developing  any  inherent  ten- 
dency toward  that  normal  condition  which  is  written  in  the 
formula  already  given  for  the  net  result  of  the  science  of 
government — has  never  been  adopted  nor  tried  by  any  peo- 
ple on  earth,  and  the  republic  ought  to  be  subverted  and 
chat  form  adopted  in  place  of  it.  Of  course,  the  republic 
ought  to  be  overthrown  only  by  legal  means  ;  and  this  is 
possible,  because  if  any  Providence  overruled  the  work  of  the 
fathers  the  proof  of  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  republic 
has  ordained  a  law  which  legalizes  national  suicide. 

What  is  that  "untried"  form  of  government?  Who  or- 
dained it  ?  What  has  prevented  the  adoption  of  it  hereto- 
fore ?  What  resources  has  it,  and  what  assurance  of  suc- 
cess ? 

These  questions  may  be  considered  hereafter. 

Nathan,  an  Essenian 


Tiger  to  Tigress. 


The  sultry  jungle  holds  its  breath ; 
The  palsied  night  is  dumb  as  death; 
The  golden  stars  burn  large  and  bland 
Above  this  torrid  Indian  land ; 
But  we  that  hunger's  pangs  distress 
Crouch  low  in  deadly  watchfulness. 
With  sleek  striped  shapes  of  massive  size, 
Great  velvet  paws  and  lurid,  eyes. 

Hark]!     Did  you  hear  the  stealthy  sound 
Where  yonder  monstrous  ferns  abound? 
Some  lissome  leopard  crouches  there — 
Let  him  creep  nearer  if  he  dare !   .    .    , 
And  hark,  again !     In  yonder  grove 
I  hear  that  lazy  seipent  move ; 
A  motded  thing,  whose  languid  strength 
Coils  round  a  bough  its  clammy  length  ! 

Soon  the  late  moon  that  crimsons  air 
Will  fall  with  mellow  splendors  where 
The  Rajah's  distant  palace  shows 
Its  haughty  domes  in  dark  repose ! 
And  from  this  dim  lair,  by  and  by. 
We  shall  behold,  against  the  sky. 
With  mighty  gorges  robed  in  gloom, 
The  wild  immense  Himalay's  loom. 

At  moonrise,  through  this  very  spot, 
You  still  remember,  do  you  not, 
How  that  proud  Punjab  youth,  last  night, 
Sprang  past  us  on  his  charger  white. 
Perchance  to  have  a  fair  hand  throw 
A  rose  from  some  seraglio? 
Well,  if  to-night  he  passes,  note 
My  hot  leap  at  his  horse's  throat ! 

Edgar  Fawcett. 


Unforgotten  Eyes. 


Of  their  size  and  their  form  and  their  color, 

Whether  violet,  hazel,  or  blue, 
I  admit  I  have  no  recollection,  ' 

But  I  know  they  were  tender  and  true. 

And  I  know  that  sometimes  they  were  shadowed, 
And  sometimes  they  were  laughing  and  bright, 

And  at  others  it  seemed  that  they  mingled 
All  that's  sweet  of  toe  day  and  the  night. 

Yet  their  beauty  was  not  in  their  shadows, 
•   Their  attraction  was  not  in  their  light. 
And  their  glamour  was  not  in  their  gleaming, 
Like  the  stars  of  a  tropical  night. 

There  was  more  than  the  mortal  and  mundane, 
Which  appears  for  a  moment  and  dies ; 

There  were  beams  of  a  beauty  supernal 
In  the  depts  of  those  mystical  eyes. 

It  was  love  in  celestial  splendor, 
Always  might)',  transcendent,  and  wise, 

That  drew  down  the  lashes  and  softened  the  flashes 
That  played  round  those  beautiful  eyes. 

But  their  magical  flashing  and  softness, 

Ah !  I  never  shall  see  tnem  again — 
Never  more  see  those  radiant  w  indows 

From  which  angels  looked  out  upon  men. 

For  the  maiden  herself  is  departed 

To  that  silent  and  shadowy  bourne, 
Where  immortals  that  loved  her  have  met  her, 

And  whence  travelers  never  return. 


The   First  Baby  in  California. 


The  following  is  quoted  from  an  old  file  of  a  foothill 
paper:  "  It  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  Downieville  cele- 
brated. The  stars  and  stripes  floated  from  a  peeled  and 
lofty  pine,  and  the  chorus  of  the  anvil  had  re-echoed  through 
the  hills.  The  house  was  crowded  with  the  miners ;  poet, 
reader,  and  orator  had  performed  their  parts,  and  the  re- 
cently organized  brass  band  was  giving  in  boisterous 
resonance  some  national  anthem,  when  suddenly  there  burst 
out  the  feeble  wail  of  an  infant,  first  low,  then  swelling  out  in 
all  the  defiant  strength  of  baby  lungs.  The  band  put  forth 
its  loudest  strains;  the  baby,  incited  to  renewed  exertion,  re- 
doubled its  vigor.  It  was  nip  and  tuck  between  the  band 
and  the  baby.  The  young  mother  did  her  best  to  divert  the 
child  and  hush  him,  when  from  the  audience  there  uprose  a 
brawny  miner,  and,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  music,  cried, 
'  Hush  that  infernal  band  and  give  the  baby  a  chance ! ' 
The  band  stopped  its  playing,  and  never  did  stalwart  men 
listen  to  sweeter  music  than  those  exiles  from  home  and 
women  as  they  drank  in  the  tones  of  the  waging  child.  The 
child  was  hushed  upon  its  mothers  breast,  and  at  the  word 
there  went  up  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  first  baby  of  the 
Northern  Sierra." 


Madame  Christine  Nilsson's  success  during  her  recent 
tour  in  Russia  has  been  extraordinary.  She  has  never  before 
been  received  with  such  enthusiasm  in  that  country,  and  the 
presents  made  to  her  have  been  of  enormous  value.  Among 
others  were  a  superb  silver  service,  necklaces,  >brooches, 
bracelets,  etc.,  from  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  literally 
blazing  with  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and 
other  precious  stones. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


San  Francisco,  April  26,  1878. 
Society  has  had  a  sensation  this  week — just  a  nice,  com- 
fortable little  sensation.  Enough  of  crime  and  blood  to 
make  it  thrilling;  enough  of  scandal  and  folly  to  make  it 
naughty  and  nice;  enough  of  mystery  to  make  it  thoroughly 
interesting.  Cavalier  Le  Breton,  who  is  of  the  blue  grass 
strain  of  blood,  and  who  is  known  to  all  ''good  society " 
people,  gets  entangled  with  a  naughty  little  blonde  divorcee, 
swears  by  the  inconstant  moon,  makes  vows  he  never  in- 
tends to  keep,  runs  the  gamut  of  the  affections  from  here  to 
San  Jose1,  gets  into  trouble  at  South  Park's  aristocratic  don- 
jon and  has  to  apologize,  revels  in  the  appreciation  of 
lovers  of  music  and  the  existence  of  a  $100,000  bank  account, 
and  carries  things  socially  with  a  high  hand  generally.  His 
good  genius  of  a  mother,  making  a  hurried  recapitulation  of 
the  situation,  puts  her  boy  in  a  band-box,  and,  in  company 
with  a  newly  married  couple,  starts  for  Paris.  His  evil 
genius  of  an  expectant  brother-in-law,  on  bloody  thoughts 
intent,  arms  himself  from  heel  to  helmet,  with  gun  and  dag- 
ger, and  intercepts  his  flight  at  the  wicket  of  the  ferry;  plays 
demnition  smash  with  an  innocent  sky-light,  frightens  the 
ladies,  and  drives  his  dagger  through  Le  Breton's  ribs  in 
search  of  his  inconstant  heart ;  fails  to  stab  the  vital  part  but 
succeeds  in  advertising  a  sister's  shame,  and  in  getting  him- 
self into  the  calaboose.  Le  Breton  loses  a  spoonful  of 
blood,  the  ladies  faint,  and  the  daily  press  makes  columns  of 
scandalous  sensation  over  a  young  man's  folly.  The  tele- 
graph interviews  a  grass  widow  at  San  Jose",  Folsom  Street 
is  called  upon  to  tell  everything  and  anything  that  it  ever 
knew,  or  expected  to  know,  and  the  tongues  of  the  gossips 
actually  became  sun-bumed  from  hard,  active,  and  incessant 
labor.  And  all  because  "  she  told  her  love  "  to  what  O'Neill 
calls  in  the  play  of  Saratoga  "a  beast  of  a  brother."  The 
imprisoned  damsel,  who,  in  old  romance,  shook  her  kerchief 
from  the  window  of  a  castle  tower  to  the  errant  knight  in  the 
field  below,  was  not  more  sure  of  succor,  and  the  errant 
knight  was  not  less  careless  of  legal  processes,  nor  less  re- 
gardful of  the  precious  character  of  human  gore  in  striking 
for  his  true  love's  deliverance,  than  was  this  bullet-scatter- 
ing, dagger-distributing,  dangerous  brother  of  the  blonde  so 
nearly  deserted.  Every  woman  who  has  ears  to  hear  will,  as 
Brown  says,  drink  this  scandal  in.  Grass  widows  will  grace- 
fully swing  into  the  line  of  discussion  and  justification,  girls 
will  giggle  and  gasp  at  the  romance  of  the  thing,  and  mar- 
ried women  will  get  together  and  tell  stories  of  the  devotion 
of  their  lords  and  masters.  These  last  named  conventions 
will  be  particularly  interesting.  Mrs.  —  will  boast  that 
she  never  thought  of  a  divorce,  and  that  though  ten 
years  married,  her  husband  is  still  her  lover.  Another, 
in  proof  of  the  power  to  charm  she  wields,  will  tell  how  her 
spouse,  when  away  from  her,  writes  a  letter  home  every  day. 
Another  will  descant  upon  the  patience  with  which  her  saint 
nurses  the  baby.  Another  will  describe  with  what  cheerful 
alacrity  her  bread-winner  pays  her  millinery  bill ;  and  then 
some  one  will  wind  up  with  a  statement  that  her  hubby 
holds  the  end  of  her  switch  in  his  teeth  while  she  combs  it 
out;  and  then  they  will  discuss  all  the  Benedicts  in  a  lump; 
and  then  all  the  bachelors ;  and  then  the  grass  widows ;  and 
then  go  somewhere  else  to  find  that  the  actual  husband  is 
not  the  model  husband  of  feminine  gossip;  that  the  world  is 
as  wicked  and  wayward  as  it  well  can  be;  and  that  ven- 
geance is  not  always  a  sure  or  desirable  thing,  even  through 
the  medium  of  "  brother  mine."  Brown  insists  that  these 
little  affairs  of  public  scandal  are  a  necessity  to  social  life — 
a  sort  of  a  safety-valve,  a  desirable  disaster — holding  in 
check  the  impetuous  temper  of  ambitious  women  and  the 
bloodthirsty  maneuvres  of  blundering,  bungling  brothers. 
But  possibly  Brown  has  an  affair  with  a  divorced  blonde ; 
and,  anxious  to  evade  an  expression  of  his  opinions,  I  drift 
back  to  my  normal  condition — a  condition  very  materially 
disturbed  by  this  serio-comic  scandal  about  which  every- 
body is  talking.  The  affair  does  not,  however,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  interfere  with  the  pedestrian  trips  that  I  mentioned 
last  week  as  being  the  latest  novelty  among  young  society 
people,  for  the  "social,  unique,  and  exclusive  pedestrian 
club"  meet  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  at  six  o'clock  A.  M., 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  to  ramble  over 
the  hills  for  several  hours — not  returning  till  noon,  at  times. 
Saturday  afternoons  the  Park  is  avoided,  on  account  of  the 
reports  that  have  appeared  in  the  papers,  and  the  club 
walk  out  to  the  Presidio,  or  the  Fort,  or  some  retired  spot 
in  the  environs  of  the  Park.  The  requirements  necessary 
to  become  a  member  of  the  club  are  numerous,  and  conse- 
quently but  few  have  as  yet  been  privileged.  Of  course,  The 
Only  Jones  is  a  member.  How  could  it  be  a  success  other- 
wise? and  how  could  the  readers  of  the  ARGONAUT  be  kept 
au  fait  in  regard  to  its  movements?  The  other  members 
are :  the  pretty  blonde  referred  to  by  the  .Misses  Nota-Bene, 
and  her  sister,  whom  some  think  the  prettiest  lady  in  town ; 
the  other  blonde,  of  California  Street,  who  was  at  one  time 
seen  every  Saturday  in  the  Park  on  a  beautiful  sorrel ;  the 
daughter  of  the  Sutter  Street  million-.£y>Y,  who  is  the  cham- 
pion walker;  the  young  lady  of  Sutter  Street,  with  a  Ger- 
man name,  whom  Brown  once  accused  of  dwelling  in  "  mar- 
ble halls ;  the  daughter  of  a  railroad  magnate  living  on  the  tip 
)??,-°  1  r  HlU  ;  a  tal1  EnSUsh  'ady  who  is  not  exactly  the 
\V  ard  "  of  the  party,  although  she  might  be  called  the  ward 
of  her  husband  ;  the  daughter  of  the  ex-cashier  of  the  Ne- 
vada Bank,  and  her  dear  brother,  the  most  affectionate  of 
relations.     One  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  walk- 


ers   "Wood"   make  excellent   time    if   allowed.    Another 
has   a  penchant  for    shooting   teal  ducks.     Three   gentle- 
men, whom  I  once  heard  a  lady  term  "  the  three  corridors  " 
for  short,  are  also  among  the  party,  the  head  of  one  being 
shaven  and  shorn  after  the  style  of  the  priest  who  married 
the  maiden  all  forlorn  who  milked  the  cow  with  the  crum- 
pled horn.     My  young  English  friend  who  always  dresses  in 
black,  is  also  among  the  pedestrians,  and  having  two  or 
three  exquisites  from  the  same  country,  it  gives  a  very  English 
appearance  to  the  party.     "  Siret  Pasha  "  is  a  good  walker, 
and  yet  one  would  not  think  so  to  look  at  him.     The  Union 
Club  is  pretty  well  represented,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  lazy  fel- 
lows "  hate  to  get  up  so  deuced  early  in  the  morning,  you 
know."     The  reception  at  the  Art  Association  last  Tuesday 
evening  I  did  not  attend,  by  reason  of  indisposition.    Brown 
was  there  in  all  his  glory,  however,  and  brought  back  to  me 
a  glowing  account  of  how  the  place  was  decorated  with 
flowers  and  resplendent  with  the  presence  of  all  the  fashion 
ables  in  the  city,  including,  he  said,  some  of  the  prettiest 
girls  he  had  ever  seen.    The  young  lady  art  students — whom 
I  always  have  seen  with  a  calico  frock  on,  charcoal  in  their 
hands,  and  a  little  of  it  on  their  noses — he  described  as 
being  splendidly  dressed,  and  fully  as  pretty  as  their  more 
fashionable  and  more  pretentious  sisters.     When  the  enthu- 
siasm over  the   pictures   had   in  a  measure  subsided,  the 
younger  element  of  the  attendance  found  its  way  into  the 
adjoining  rooms  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  where  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  pleasant  chats,  Napa  soda  lemonades  ad 
lib.,  and  a  general  jolly  time.     The  old  people,  through   the 
courtesy  of  members,  soon  followed  the  younger  ones  to  this 
comfortable  Bohemian  retreat,  and  enjoyed  themselves  as 
thoroughly  and  informally  as  the  creed  of  the  club  demands. 
The  next  social  event  of  importance  is  the  second  concert  of 
the  "  Loring  Club  "  to  be  given  at  the  Union  Hall  next  Tues- 
day evening.     It   is  to  be  a  full-dress  affair.     The  one  last 
year  was  supposed  to  be,  but  the  rule  was  not  enforced  as 
it  should  have  been.     Union  Hall  is  not  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  showing  off  of  an  audience,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  the  theatres  are  occupied,  the  hall  is  the  only  al- 
ternative.    Last  year's  concert  was  given  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Temple,  on  Fifth  Street,  and  in  this  cofortable  audito- 
rium a  full-dress  affair  is  a  very  pretty  sight,  but  the  stair- 
ways are  too  narrow,  and  people  have  such  a  horror  of  being 
smothered  to  death  there  that  style  was  this  time  sacrificed 
to  safety.     Regarding  the  miscellaneous  news  there  is  very 
little.     Senator   Sharon   goes   to   Washington,   leaving  his 
daughter  at  the  Palace  Hotel.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Swift 
left  for   Europe   Thursday   morning;    also    Mr.   and   Mrs. 
Schmeidell.    Miss  Otis  left  for  New  York  on  the  last  steamer. 
A  private  letter  from  Paris  brings  me  the  information  that 
Mrs.  Mackey  is  making  preparations  to  go  soon  to  London 
to  be  presented  to  the  Queen,  and  that  she  is  to  wear  a  dress 
that  will  cost  a  million  dollars,  the  whole  front  to  be  of  pre- 
cious stones.     This  may,  however,  be  but  the  gossip  of  the 
boulevards,  as  both  the  London  and  Paris  papers  are  now 
printing  the  most  extravagant  and  astounding  reports  of  the 
doings  of  the  wife  of  our  great  bonanza  magnate. 

Truthfully  yours,  THE  Only  JONES. 


The  Nota-Bene  Budget. 


According  to  promise,  seeing  that  our  first  letter  was  pub- 
lished, we  send  you  our  second  edition  of  society  items. 
Have  you  seen  L.  R.,  the  young  lawyer,  since  his  return 
from  foreign  lands?  Association  with  refinement  and  Brit- 
ish nobility  has  decidedly  improved  him.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve he  would  even  read  the  "  Lies  of  the  Day "  now. 
Dame  Rumor  is  very  busy  circulating  reports  of  engage- 
ments, some  of  which  should  receive  a  decided  denial — nota- 
bly that  of  a  lady  connected  with  one  of  our  railroad  mag- 
nates, who  has  left  the  city  to  avoid  the  questions  of  offi- 
cious friends.  We  wonder  if  it  is  true  that  young  Dr.  S., 
whose  papa  recently  brought  him  here  to  establish  a  prac- 
tice, and  whose  handsome  face  and  melancholy  eyes  are 
so  much  admired  by  the  ladies,  is  shortly  to  be  united  to 
pretty  Mrs.  U.,  noted  for  her  tiny  feet.  They  are  both  doing 
the  grand  in  a  foreign  land  from  their  homes  three  thou- 
sand miles  away.  We  hear  that  Miss  A — 1  is  shortly  to  be 
united  to  Captain  B — y,  of  the  Eighth  Infantry.  The  gen- 
tleman is  said  to  be  very  wealthy.  Miss  B.  McH.,  daughter 
of  the  Judge,  to  Mr.  J.  L.  S.;  Mr.  Grattan  P.  to  Miss  Delia 
D.,  the  ceremony  to  take  place  soon;  Mr.  J.  H.  C.  to  Miss 
M.  V- — y,  youngest  daughter  of  the  General ;  etc.,  etc.  We 
took  our  pony  drive  into  the  Park  at  7  A.  M.,  and  expected 
to  be  the  earliest,  if  not  the  only,  "  birds  "  bent  on  matuti- 
nal airing.  To  our  astonishment,  we  met  several  parties  of 
gay  cavaliers  and  equestriennes,  enjoying  the  refreshing 
breeze.  Envious  dark  veils  hid  many  a  fair  face  from  our 
view,  but  amongst  those  whom  we  were  able  to  recognize 
were  Mr.  C.  A.  L — w,  and  his  little  daughter;  Mrs.  M.  C, 
escorted  by  her  son,  riding  two  of  the  prettiest  horses  in 
town;  the  good-looking  Fraticais,  Mr.  C,  who  a  year  or  so 
ago  used  always  to  be  accompanied  by  the  stylish  Dr.  B.,  on 
his  handsome  black  horse.  Mr.  B.  was  as  usual  "  Fleeting  " 
along,  becoming  more  shadow-like  every  day.  Where  is 
his  daughter,  Miss  L.,  who  used  to  grace  the  Park  so  often 
with  her  fearless  riding?  Amongst  drivers  we  noted  Mr.  G. 
and  his  fair-haired  wife ;  his  father-in-law,  who  seemingly  en- 
joys his  fast  trotters,  thus  taking  consolation  during  his  wife's 
absence;  young  Mr.  T.,  of  Jackson  (not  Stockton)  Street; 
and  many  others  whom  want  of  inclination  prevents  our 
mentioning.  What  will  the  various  summer  resorts  do  this 
season?  We  fear  they  will  not  be  honored  as  hitherto  by 
the  presence  of  our  gay  brokers,  unless  stocks  should  take  a 
decided  fum  for  the  better,  of  which  at  present  there  seems 
no  chance.  How  is  it  that  the  dashing  little  B.  and  his 
fides  Ac/iates  S.  are  no  longer  seen  promenading  arm  in  arm  ? 
On  dit  that  money,  that  root  of  all  evil,  has  uprooted 
their  friendship ;  another  rumor  is  that  a  fair  but  false  one 
has  caused  the  breach.  We  advise,  let  oceans  roll  between 
them  ;  single-handed  they  are  dangerous,  but  together,  oh  1 
ye  spirits  of  evil,  what  a  team  !  The  Safe  Deposit  Company 
will  shortly  be  obliged  to  lay  down  a  new  sidewalk  in  place 
of  the  one  at  present  in  use.  Cause,  the  attraction  to  the 
ladies  of  the  fascinating  new  secretary.  We  hear  that  acres 
of  rose-trees  are  being  planted  to  provide  his  button-hole 
bouquets.  The  Hawaiian  Princess  has  been  the  recipient 
of  many  social  attentions.  Mrs.  S.,  of  the  Occidental,  en- 
tertained her  at  an  elegant  dinner,  a  few  evenings  since. 


She,  with  her  party,  also  visited  the  Bohemian  Club.  Miss 
H.  will  return  in  June,  so  we  hear.  Her  "nostalgia"  has 
been  too  great  for  her  to  extend  her  visit  the  entire  year,  as 
she  first  intended.  We  are  told  that  Miss  McA.,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  abroad,  will  sing  in  the  place  of  Miss 
Cary  at  the  May  musical  festival.  We  were  very  late  at 
church  on  Sunday,  and  saw  but  few,  as  Grace  Cathedral  was 
very  crowded.  The  floral  decorations  were  beautiful,  but 
the  music  disappointed  us,  not  being  equal  to  what  we  have 
heard  on  former  occasions.  Among  the  many  present,  we 
distinguished  the  venerable  Duke;  the  ladies  of  his  family 
were  there  in  new  toilets.  Miss  C.'s  dress  of  Nile-green  was 
filled  by  her  ample  proportions,  her  vis-a-vis,  Miss  H.,  in 
the  palest  of  blue,  which  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  her 
richly-tinted  complexion.  In  the  same  pew  were  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  W.  The  latter  lady's  toilet,  being  of  sable  hue  and 
in  perfect  taste,  needs  no  comment.  Directly  behind,  Mrs. 
F.  E.,  Mrs.  L.,  and  Miss  J.  E.  formed  a  conspicuous  trio;  the 
brightest  tints  of  the  rainbow  were  borrowed  for  their 
plumage.  A  Marie  Stuart  bonnet  of  white  chip,  trimmed 
with  violets,  was  a  fitting  frame  to  the  lovely  face  of  Mrs. 
Charley  L.  Among  the  gentlemen,  as  usual,  the  most 
distingue-  was  young  Dr.  W.  We  missed  his  handsome 
wife.  Not  possessing  the  quality  of  ubiquity,  we  were  not 
at  Trinity,  but  heard  that  the  toilets  were  not  at  all  stylish. 
However,  Mrs.  R.,  in  pale  lavender,  carried  off  the  palm  for 
noticeable  costumes.  Her  escort,  Mr.  M.,  affected  the  Brit- 
ish style  comme  d' habitude.  Our  latest  item  of  society  gos- 
sip is  a  delightful  reception  given  by  Mrs.  S.  at  the  Occi- 
dental, cards  having  been  sent  out  for  two  Mondays  in  April. 
Naturally  in  so  limited  a  space,  there  was  a  crush.  Now, 
Mr.  Editor,  do  you  not  think  that  we  have  well  redeemed 
our  promise?  Our  compliments  to  Jones,  and  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  our  maiden  attempts  as  journalists  should  have 
given  him  such  a  heartache.  Comfort  him  (or  her)  with  the 
assurance  that  we  do  not  either  intend  snatching  the  Argo- 
naut's laurel-WTeath  from  his  brow  or  its  emoluments  from 
his  purse.  Our  letters  will  be  only  occasional,  and  in  future 
our  nom  de flume  will  not  be  "Nota-Bene,"  but 

"  The  Misses  Unmentionable." 


Toujours  Fidele. 


It  is  only  a  year  since  we  rode 
With  a  rush  of  hot  steedj  through  the  wood. 
And  the  swell  of  the  wind,  like  a  flood 
Flowing  up  from  the  wide  sunset  plains, 
Swept  proud  arching  necks  and  wild  manes 

Of  our  fleet  flying  steeds  as  we  rode. 

The  young  red  moon  held  the  old  moon  close 
In  the  circle  of  tender  arms.     The  Spring, 
Uprising  from  cradled  sleep,  with  wing 
Unfolding  against  the  light,  had  swept 
The  mantle  of  Winter  away,  and  crept 

With  loving  kisses  to  wake  the  rose. 

The  dangerous  madness  of  love-time  Spring 
Grew  apace  in  our  hearts  as  we  fled ; 
The  white  star-  flowers  bloomed  overhead. 
And  the  wide,  dark  silence  hedged  us  round, 
Surred  alone  by  the  palpitant  sound 

Of  the  beating  hoofs  far  echoing. 

The  surf-like  moan  of  the  pines  rolled  on. 
Intoning  a  vesper  hymn  ;  the  land 
Lay  lone  and  asleep  beneath  the  brand 
Of  the  low  red  moon ;  and  so  we  twain 
Fancied  the  round  world  under  our  reign, 

Since  Life  to  the  land  of  Sleep  had  gone. 

A  year  ago  and  the  world  lay  wide 
At  our  eager  feet ;   the  golden  days 
Went  slowly  drifting  beyond  the  haze 
That  wrapped  the  slumbering  mountains  round. 
But  now  the  sweep  of  my  world  lies  bound 

In  one  lonely  grave  on  a  gray  hill -side. 

O  friend  1   call  me  down  to  your  grave. 
The  hills  are  alight  with  Beltane-fires 
To  welcome  the  May,  but  no  desires 
Have  worth  for  me,  save  to  see  your  face — 
Hidden  for  aye  'neath  the  purple  grace 

Of  violets  ruffled  by  May-wind's  wave. 

The  peace  eternal  that  folds  you  round" 
Hath  wondrous  charms  for  my  longing  heart  r 
From  all  the  world  I  am  held  apart 
As  one  unknown,  and  the  days  are  long, 
While  ever  the  pain  grows  strong — more  strong — 

For  want  of  your  hand  to  heal  the  wound. 

Faithful  and  fond,  are  you  well  content. 
Seeing  no  loss  in  the  life  laid  down, 
Missing  no  rose  in  the  Summer's  crown? 
I  feel  but  the  thorns  that  hold  me  back, 
And  the  velvet  leaves  some  sweetness  lack, 

Some  subtile  seeming  they  erst  have  meant. 

Forgotten  of  men,  you  calmly  sleep 
In  shade  of  the  pines ;   none  care  but  I 
How  deep  the  shadows  around  you  lie ; 
Your  life  intense  held  no  need  for  those 
Who  see  but  the  surface  of  other's  woes — 

And  I  alone  have  been  left  to  weep. 
North  Columbia,  April  20th,  1878.  May  N.  Hawle 


The  Mayor  of  the  village  is  no  end  of  a  good  fellow,  but 
as  an  official  not  a  success.  He  is  lazy,  very,  and  his  ideas 
of  routine  and  order  are  singularly  crude.  To  him  enter 
First  Citizen. 

First  Citizen — I  have  come,  sir,  to  ask  you  to  record  the 
birth  of  my  son. 

Official  (warmly) — A  son?  Bully-ibr  you  !  Name,  etcet- 
era?   (Takes  memorandum  of  them.     Exit  First  Citizen.) 

A  week  later  the  First  Citizen  returns,  in  black  and  tears. 

First  Citizen — I  have  come,  sir,  to  have  you  register  the 
d-death  of  my  son,  my  beloved  che-ild,  only  a  week — 
(Sobs.) 

Official  (kindly) — Come,  come,  bear  up.  We  must  all  die, 
you  know.  Everything's  for  the  best  By  Jove  I  I  hadn't 
entered  that  the  little  beggar  was  born — quite  overlooked 
the  mem.  I  jotted  down.  So  much  the  better;  we'll  call  it 
a  stand-off.  We  won't  count  him  as  having  been  bom  at  all 
— save  two  entries  that  way. 


A  clergyman  wants  to  compromise  with  parishioners  who 
volunteer  to  give  him  a  donation  visit,  by  giving  them  orders 
on  a  restaurant  for  one  hundred  oyster  stews. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 
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AN  EVENING  WITH  THE  PHONOGRAPH, 

It  happened  that  Mrs.  Barstinglow  was  going  down  to 
Keokuk  for  a  few  days,  and  Mr.  Barstinglow  was  inconsola- 
ble. At  one  time  he  protested  that  she  should  not  go ;  he 
could  not  endure  the  lonesome  house  during  her  absence. 
And  then  again  he  declared  that  if  she  must  go  he  would 
neglect  his  office,  and  let  his  business  go  to  the  bow-wows, 
and  he  would  go  with  her.  At  length,  however,  she  per- 
suaded him  to  be  reasonable,  and  on  her  repeated  assurance 
that  she  would  not  remain  away  longer  than  three  days,  he 
consented  to  let  her  go.  He  even  bought  her  ticket  and 
ordered  the  carriage  and  paid  for  it  two  days  ahead,  lest  his 
resolution  should  give  way  and  he  should  forbid  her  going 
from  him.  And  from  that  time  till  the  morning  of  her  de- 
parture Mr.  Barstinglow  spoke  in  subdued  tones,  and  moved 
about  with  the  air  of  a  man  whose  heart  was  buried  under 
mountains  of  grief. 

Before  she  left  the  house  Mrs.  Barstinglow  set  the  phono- 
graph with  the  clock-work  attachment  in  the  sitting-room 
behind  the  clock.  Then  she  kissed  her  disconsolate  hus- 
band, and  begged  him  to  preserve  his  precious  life  for  her 
sake  while  she  was  away,  and  then  she  was  gone. 

Every  day,  during  her  three  days'  visit  in  the  Gate  City, 
she  received  a  letter  from  her  mourning  husband,  begging 
her  to  come  back,  and  telling  her  how  lonesome  he  was 
without  her,  and  how  like  a  grave  the  empty  house  seemed, 
and  how  the  hours  dragged  over  his  aching  heart  with 
leaden  feet.  And  in  three  days  she  came  home  and  filled 
the  solemn  house  with  sunlight  and  laughter  again. 

The  evening  after  her  return  to  Burlington  she  took  down 
the  phonograph. 

"  1  wonder,"  she  said,  "  what  we  said  last  in  its  hearing? 
It  must  have  been  something  while  we  were  discussing  my 
visit.  Or  maybe  it  has  caught  some  of  your  poor,  longing 
moanings  while  I  was  away. 

And  then  she  turned  the  crank. 

"  Lord,  no,"  croaked  the  phonograph,  in  tones  of  hearty 
reassurance;  "no  danger  of  that.  She's  safe  in  Keokuk  for 
three  days  ;  saw  her  safely  off,  myself,  this  morning.  Light 
your  cigar,  while  I  light  another  lamp  and  make  the  room 
look  cheerful." 

"Why,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barstinglow,  with  a  look  of 
amazement,  "what  on  earth  is  it  saying?" 

"  Oh,  some  nonsense  some  of  your  visitors  have  talked 
into  it  some  time  or  other,"  replied  the  husband,  nervously. 
"  People  talk  all  kinds  of  stuff  into  a  phonograph,  you  know. 
They  say  anything  for  talk." 

Mrs.  Barstinglow,  looking  only  half  convinced,  gave  the 
crank  another  turn. 

"This  is  devilish  good  whisky,  Barsty,"  ejaculated  the 
machine,  very  earnestly.  "  You  don't  get  it  in  Burlington, 
do  you  ? " 

Mrs.  Barstinglow  gave  a  little  shriek. 

"My  dear,"  said  her  husband,  looking  now  quite  as  wor- 
ried as  he  had  looked  when  he  was  begging  her  not  to  go  to 
Keokuk,  "  put  it  away ;  somebody  has  had  it  in  the  stable, 
and  it  might  say  something  perfectly  shocking,  you  know. 
Put  it  away." 

But  Mrs.  Barstinglow,  upon  whom  the  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion had  descended  with  great  power,  ground  away,  and  the 
phonograph,  in  a  voice  marvelously  like  her  husband's,  went 
remorselessly  on : 

"  Not  much ;  they  don't  make  this  kind  now.  It's  some 
old  Monongahela,  copper  distilled,  that  Mrs.  Barstinglow's 
mother  gave  her  for  medicinal  purposes  three  years  ago. 
Fill  up,  there's  plenty  of  it,  and  I  can  replace  it  with  any 
kind  of  beverage  when  it's  gone.  The  old  girl  won't  know 
the  difference." 

Mrs.  Barstinglow  felt  herself  turning  to  stone,  but  the  next 
turn  of  the  crank  brought  out  an  uproarious  : 

"  Ha-ha-ha !     Here's  to  the  o.  g. ! " 

That  fanned  her  cheeks  into  a  flame. 

"  For  mercy  sake,  Malachi  Barstinglow,"  she  shrieked, 
"  what  does  this  mean  ?" 

Mr.  Barstinglow  now  looked  as  though  he  really  did  wish 
she  had  never  gone  to  Keokuk. 

"  It  is  just  as  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  with  an  effort  to  look  un- 
concerned that  was  like  a  humorous  book,  a  colossal  suc- 
cess, so  far  as  its  utter  failure  was  concerned.  "  Somebody 
has  been  talking  all  sorts  of  nonsense  into  it  just  for  talk's 
sake.  How  else  could  it  get  hold  of  such  dreadful  stuff  in 
our  dear  little  home,  lovey  ?" 

Mrs.  Barstinglow  didn't  say,  but  she  turned  away,  and  the 
phonograph  asked,  carelessly  : 

"  Throw  around  for  the  deal  ?" 

She  thought  she  would  faint,  but  she  didn't,  and  the  piti- 
less machine  proceeded  to  remark,  with  a  variety  of  voices  : 

"  It's  my  age." 

"You'll  have  to  straddle  that  blind  if  you  come  in." 

"  Give  me  two  cards." 

"  Chip  one." 

"  I'll  see  your  little  one  and  raise  you  a  couple." 

"  Push  the  bottle  this  way,  Ben." 

"  Ain't  you  going  to  stay  in,  Harry  ?" 

"  Can't  stay  in  on  a  pair  of  sixes." 

"  Call  you." 

"  Two  small  pair,  kings  to  head." 

"  Tens  and  deuces.     Take  the  pot." 

"  Barsty,  get  us  something  to  eat.  Old  girl  left  the  cup- 
board keys,  didn't  she?" 

"  Lord,  yes ;  told  her  I  was  going  to  keep  bach,  at  home, 
to  save  expenses,  and  keep  out  of  bad  company." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!     Ho,  ho,  ho!" 

"Oh,"  yelled  Mr.  Barstinglow,  unable  to  contain  himself 
any  longer,  while  his  wife,  more  dead  than  alive,  leaned  over 
the  phonograph  and  ground  away  at  the  crank  in  a  dazed 
kind  of  way.  "  Oh,  keep  it  up!  That's  right!  Keep  her 
a  going  !  Grind  it  all  out !  Dog  gone  the  diabolical  piece 
of  black  art  and  the  vile  assassin  that  invented  it.  Keep  it 
up!  That's  right!  Believe  a  senseless,  diabolical  piece  of 
monstrous  mechanism  rather  than  your  husband.  Keep  her 
a  going !     Keep  it  up ! " 

And  Mrs.  Barstinglow  did  keep  it  up.  She  kept  it  up  and 
listened  to  that  phonograph  swear  and  shout  and  howl ;  she 
heard  it  shriek,  "  Oh,  my  eye  !  my  eye  ! "  She  heard  some 
one  tell  some  one  to  let  some  one  else  "have  it  again  in  the 
same  place;"  she  heard  it  warn  somebody  to  "hold  his  head 
over  the  stove  hearth,  and  not  let  his  nose  bleed  on  the  car- 
pet f  and  at  last,  as  it  assured  her  very  thjckly  and  with 


some  difficulty,  that  it  was  "a  ban'  of  jorry  good  fuf-ful-fel- 
lows,"  and  that  it  "  won'-hic-won'  g'  'ome  till  mornin',"  she 
ground  it  into  silence,  and  sank  back,  speechless  and  breath- 
less, while  Mr.  Barstinglow  took  the  phonograph  out  into 
the  back-yard  and  smashed  it  into  so  many  and  such  small 
fragments  that  it  could  not  reproduce  even  a  steamboat 
whistle. 

And  now,  when  people  go  over  to  the  Barstinglow's  to 
spend  a  pleasant  evening,  and  happen  to  say:  "What 
have  you  done  with  the  phonograph,  Mr.  Barstinglow?" 
it  affords  the  visitors  entertainment  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  to  study  the  different  expressions  which  creep  over 
the  faces  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barstinglow,  while  Mr.  Barstin- 
glow, as  he  answers  the  question,  thinks  he  would  give  ten 
thousand  dollars  if  he  could  find  out  how  the  members  of 
the  Paragraphers'  Association  tell  lies  so  easily  and  make 
them  sound  so  marvelously  like  the  truth. — Burlington 
Hawk  eye. 

Latest  Opinions  on  the  Great  Confession. 


THE  ART  ASSOCIATION, 


Elizabeth. — I  am  a  miserable,  guilty  woman,  again. 

Mr.  Beecher. — Elizabeth  is  innocent.     I  am  innocent. 

Elisabeth. — No,  I  ain't,  and  you're  another. 

Mr.  Til  ton. — She  is  pure.  She  may  have  been  indiscreet. 
But  she  is  pure. 

Thomas  Shearman. — She's  not  to  be  trusted. 

Benjamin  E.  Tracy. — Elizabeth  is  to  be  pitied.  Some- 
thing radically  wrong  about  her  mental  operations. 

Henry  W.  Sage. — The  confession  bears  Tilton's  ear- 
marks. 

Intimate  Female  Friend  of  Mrs.  Tilton. — I  do  wish,  Eliz- 
abeth, that  you  were  forty  feet  under  the  sod. 

Mr.  Fullerton. — There  is  no  telling  what  Mrs.  Tilton  will 
do  or  will  not  do. 

Ex-Judge  Porter. — It's  all  news  to  me. 

Olivet  Johnson  [snapping  fingers]. — She  has  been  hired 
to  do  it. 

Mf.  Evarts. — I  can  not  believe  it  is  true.  I  object  to  its 
truth.  It  is  not  a  good  subject  for  discussion.  I  am  de- 
lighted at  the  prospect  of  legal  tenders  being  worth  a  pre- 
mium in  gold. 

Jra  B.  Wheeler. — Mr.  Tilton  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Augustus  Storrs. — Mrs.  Morse  is  a  little  queer — light- 
headed, in  fact — and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  daughter 
should  not  have  something  of  the  same  peculiarity. 

Frank  Moulton. — It  will  be  a  death  blow  to  Mr.  Beecher. 
I  don't  know  whether  to  be  surprised  or  not. 

Roger  A.  Pryor. — I  receive  it  with  considerable  confi- 
dence. 

Ex-Judge  Morris. — My  God  !     Another  ! 

Elizabeth. — I  did. 

Henry. — I  didn't.  Against  this  long  and  tortuous  career 
I  oppose  my  uniform  and  unimpeachable  truthfulness. 

Mother-in- Law  [to  reporters  outside,  savagely]. — I  don't 
know  anything  about  it.     Close  the  door! — Graphic. 


For  about  twenty  years  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean  washed  the  western  base  ot  Clay 
Street,  Russian,  and  Telegraph  Hills,  and  that  Larkin  Street 
was  a  shell  road  along  the  beach.  People  used  to  go  to  the 
top  of  these  summits  to  see  ships  wrecked  along  the  shore, 
and  were  surprised  that  another  line  of  elevations  arose  be- 
yond there,  and  still  beyond  a  long  stretch  of  sand-dunes  and 
valley.  The  country  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  multi- 
tude, and  until  a  few  years  ago  the  Western  Addition  was  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  terra  incognita.  The  Lone  Mountain 
burial  ground,  the  vegetable  gardens,  the  milk  ranches, 
Washerwomen's  Bay,  the  Presidio,  the  fort,  were  geographi- 
cal facts  as  little  understood  as  Central  Africa  or  the  unex- 
plored parts  of  Australia.  At  this  time  the  Western  Addi- 
was  settled  by  a  sparse  population.  It  had  no  roads,  no 
streets,  no  lamps,  no  police,  no  fire  engines,  no  parks,  no  im- 
provements. The  assessor,  the  tax-collector,  and  the  pound 
master  were  the  only  officials  known  to  the  district.  About 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  there  began  an  emigration  from 
Rincon  Hill,  the  Mission  Dolores,  from  Folsom  Street  and 
Happy  Valley,  to  this  most  western  verge  of  the  peninsula. 
Now  it  is  the  home  of  a  cultured  people.  The  aristocrats  of 
Nob  Hill  looks  across  the  valley  of  Polk  and  Larkin  Streets 
to  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Pacific  Heights.  Beautiful  resi- 
dences adorn  the  summits  of  its  hills.  The  Golden  Gate 
Park  invites  to  its  breezy  drive.  Splendid  homes  overlook 
the  entrance  to  the  Golden  Gate — a  view  as  beautiful  as  that 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Golden  Horn.  Everthing  is  lovely 
in  the  Western  Addition — (always  excepting  Casebolt's  rail- 
road, Washerwoman's  Bay,  and  bad  gas.)  It  is  becoming  a 
city  by  itself,  having  Polk  Street  for  its  leading  commer- 
cial avenue.  This  street,  stretching  from  the  waters  of  the 
bay  to  Market  Street,  near  the  New  City  Hall,  is  already  a 
street  of  fine  stores,  large  present  business,  and  great  future 
promise.  It  lies  in  a  valley,  and  residences  of  the  best  fami- 
lies reaching  up  from  either  side  already  give  to  it  a  large 
trade,  and  one  destined  to  a  great  increase  as  the  district 
fills  with  people.  During  the  past  year  more  than  fifty  stores 
have  been  built  and  occupied  between  Pacific  and  Sutter 
Streets,  and  during  all  the  hard  times  of  the  past  winter  the 
construction  of  buildings  has  not  relaxed.  The  trade  of  Polk 
Street  will,  next  to  that  of  Market,  Montgomery,  and  Kearny, 
be  the  best  in  the  town,  because  it  is  in  vicinage  to  people 
of  wealth.  Already  many  private  carriages  are  seen  stand- 
ing at  the  shop  doors,  and  as  soon  as  the  work  of  building  is 
completed,  and  the  debris  cleared  away  Polk  will  be  one  of 
the  fashionable  trading  streets  of  the  city.  It  is  destined  to 
become  the  Kearny  Street  of  that  part  of  the  city,  and  now 
ranks  the  fourth  street  in  importance  as  a  retail  street.  In 
our  advertising  columns  will  be  found  some  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  firms  doing  business  on  the  street.  We  in- 
tended when  we  took  our  pen  in  hand  to  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  to  the  Grand  Western  Market  recently  es- 
lished  in  that  street.  The  length  of  our  article  precludes  us 
from  doing  so  this  week.  We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  next 
week,  concluding  this  notice  with  the  remark  that  if  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Western  Addition  will  encourage  the  traders  of 
Polk  Street  with  their  patronage,  the  traders  will  respond 
with  a  class  of  goods  and  prices  that  will  justify  householders 
in  confining  their  trade  to  their  own  neighborhood. 

A  Chicago  lady  complains  of  the  unremitting  love  of  her 
absent  husband.     He  never  sends  her  any  money. 


Thirteenth  Exhibition— 1878. 

The  interest  taken  by  our  local  artists  in  this  the  thirteenth 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Art  Association  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  together  a  very  creditable  exhibit — a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  somewhat  meagre  showing  of  a  year  ago. 
Some  of  the  pictures  were  painted  for  the  exhibition,  others 
have  been  touched  into  life  and  beauty  from  long-neglected 
easels  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  many  were  borrowed  from 
accommodating  patrons  to  fill  the  catalogue  and  add  variety 
to  the  walls  of  color.  When  the  collection  was  well  in  place 
the  artists  gave  themselves  a  little  jamboree,  encouraged 
and  sympathized  with  each  other,  and  then,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing last,  threw  open  the  doors  to  the  public,  and  were  bless- 
ed with  the  attendance  and  appreciation  of  all  the  culture, 
and  beauty,  and  critical  taste  that  San  Francisco  can  boast 
of.  The  catalogue  of  the  exhibit  gives  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  subjects  for  the  large  exhibition  room,  sixty- 
one  for  the  smaller,  and  twenty-five  specimens  in  the  water- 
color  department,  with  eight  or  nine  specimens  of  statuary. 
In  the  large  room  the  pictures  immediately  attractive  are 
the  arctic  scenes  by  Bradford,  nearly  all  of  them  on  line, 
and  well  selected  as  regards  those  frigid  midnight  sun 
effects  with  the  inevitable  rainbow  accompaniment  that 
shames  the  prism.  Keith's  large  picture  "  Head-waters  of 
the  American  River"  is  particularly  attractive  to  those  who 
have  looked  upon  the  grand  scenes  of  the  Sierra,  for  its 
faithful  and  realistic  work  and  the  perfection  of  its  detail. 
"  Sunset  on  Austin  Creek,"  and  "  Clearing  up  after  a  Spring 
Shower,"  two  smaller  canvases  by  Keith,  are  favorites  with 
some  who  do  not  appreciate  the  beauty  and  force  of  a  large 
picture.  Hill's  "  Castle  Rocks  "  and  specimens  of  still 
life  are  excellent,  and  Virgil  Williams  has  in  place  two 
gems,  "Wild  and  Tame  Ducks,"  and  a  fine  piece  of  figure 
work  in  the  Roman  "  Chiccory  Girl."  Julian  Rix  exhibits  a 
large  canvas  of  "  Twilight  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,"  a 
picture  true  to  the  Oregon  original,  and  carefully  worked  in 
its  details.  His  delightful  little  "Autumn  "  scene,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Bohemian  Club,  is  also  in  the  collection.  Perry 
has  in  favorable  position  several  of  his  characteristic  figure- 
pieces,  the  "Quilting  Party,"  "Sunshine,"  and  "A  Good 
Egg,"  all  of  them  effective  and  beautifully  drawn,  but  a  little 
cold  in  color.  Brookes  has  his  usual  excellent  display  of 
still  life;  R.  J.  Bush  a  picture  entitled  "The  Old  Oak,"  the 
best  thing  yet  from  this  artist's  brush ;  Yelland  "An  Octo- 
ber Day  in  the  Adirondacks,"  a  charming  bit  of  landscape 
painting;  Jonstone  exhibits  two  of  his  characteristic  Austra- 
lian scenes;  and  Robinson,  the  genius  who  became  famous 
through  that  terrific  conflagration  picture  of  "Dido's  Palace," 
surprises  everybody  with  an  excellent  painting,  "  The  land- 
ing of  the  body  of  Captain  Lawrence  from  the  captive 
frigate  Chesapeake,  Halifax  harbor,  1S12."  Joseph  D.  Strong 
has  on  exhibition  two  portraits.  One  of  them  is  rather  am- 
bitious in  its  subject  and  style,  and  odd  in  the  color  of  the 
dress  material,  but  excellent  in  drawing  and  the  handling  of 
color,  and  the  effect  produced  in  some  portions  of  the 
picture.  "The  portrait  of  a  favorite  servant,"  painted  by 
Mrs.  Dunn,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Strong,  is  a  remarkable  piece  of 
work  for,  comparatively  speaking,  a  new  beginner,  and  at- 
tracts as  much  attention  and  comment  as  anything  in  the 
exhibition.  A  very  rich,  attractive,  and  pretty  picture  is  the 
"  Moonlight,"  by  Ben  Sears ;  and  "  Morning,"  another  canvas 
by  the  same  artist,  is  worthy  of  a  careful  inspection.  Miss 
E.  Strong  has  modestly  tucked  away  in  a  corner  a  charming 
little  sketch,  "  Puppy,"  and  on  the  side  wall  an  excellent  dog 
portrait,  "Joe."  Humphrey  Moore's  small  picture,  "  Dolce 
far  niente,"  is  even  more  satisfying  and  pleasing  than  his 
more  ambitious  "Almeh"  across  the  way.  Miss  Lotz,  one 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Art  School,  exhibits  a  "Sheep's  Head" 
that  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  her  talent  for  animal  paint- 
ing; and  Ida  Bell,  another  art  pupil,  is  creditably  repre- 
sented by  a  fruit  piece,  rich  in  color  and  artistic  in  arrange- 
ment. Paul  Frenzeny  has  a  single  small  picture,  "  Vaquero; " 
Denny,  several  marines,  and  Norton  Bush,  a  variety  of  land- 
scape. The  small  exhibition  room  is  given  up  to  the 
sketches  and  finished  pictures  of  the  two  recently  deceased 
artists,  James  Hamilton  and  Charles  Nahl.  Hamilton's 
sketches  are  very  characteristic  and  interesting,  and  the  un- 
finished picture,  the  "  Last  Shot,"  is  particularly  spirited. 
The  painting  represents  the  engagement  between  the  Setapis 
and  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  on  the  22d  of  September, 
1779,  off  Flamborough  Heads.  Hamilton  has  taken  for  his 
theme  the  explosion  of  the  18-pounders  on  the  gun-deck  of 
the  Richard^  at  night,  at  the  time  when  both  ships  were 
lashed  together  and  discharging  their  deadly  broadsides  at 
close  quarters.  In  the  distance,  Captain  Landais'  ship,  the 
Alliance,  is  seen  shelling  Paul  Jones'  vessel,  while  the  grain 
fleet  is  making  its  way  into  port,  under  cover  of  the  engage- 
ment. Taken  altogether,  there  is  a  considerable  field  of 
study  to  the  art  student  in  this  gallery  of  the  dead,  where 
paint  and  canvas  interpret  ideas  and  reflect  ambitions  now 
forever  quieted.  The  attendance  at  the  Association  rooms 
since  the  opening  night  has  been  very  gratifying  to  the  ex- 
hibiting artists,  and  inspires  them  with  the  hope  that  the 
interest  so  manifested  will  ripen  into  an  appreciation  suf- 
ficiently solid  to  purchase  a  majority  of  the  pictures  before 
the  exhibition  closes. 


The  maxims  of  Rochefoucauld,  Jr.: 

"  Between  an  author  who  borrows  from  the  ancients  and 
one  who  borrows  from  his  contemporaries,  the  difference  is 
that  which  exists  between  a  pirate  and  a  pickpocket." 

"  It  is  always  well  to  thresh  your  wife.  She  will  either 
run  away  or  love  you  the  better  for  it ;  so,  either  way,  you 
gain."  

The  boy  was  twelve  years  old,  very  well  brought  up,  a 
bright,  promising  lad. 

My  son,"  said  his  father,  taking  him  aside  one  day  and 
gazing  upon  him  with  paternal  pride ;  "  my  son,  you  are  now 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  I  think  I  can  trust  you  now  to 
bully  the  servants  a  little." 

The  trousseau  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  writes  a  lady 
from  Berlin,  was  a  disgrace  to  artistic  millinery,  and  the 
authorities  must  have  felt  it;  for  on  the  cards  of  invitation 
to  inspect  it  was  written,  "You  are  requested  not"  to  make 
disagreeable  remarks," 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


HUMOR  AND  PATHOS. 


It  is  a  never-failing  fact  that  people  who  are  inclined  to 
write  humorously  are  those  who  feci  the  deepest  pathos'  at 
times  and  write  the  most  beautifully  pathetic  things.  Pathos 
is  a  sort  of  Siamese  twin  brother  to  humor,  and  laughter  and 
tears  are  children  of  the  same  mother.  The  man  who  laughs 
— not  by  the  king's  command,  but  by  the  command  of  hu- 
mor and  the  tuition  of  his  own  soul — is  also  the  man  who 
weeps  when  tears  are  in  order.  The  good  man's  heart  is 
like  the  ,£olian  harp,  which  plays  such  music  as  the  wind 
listeth.  When  the  light  breezes  of  wit,  and  mirth,  and  jollity 
gang  gaily  by,  the  tune  is  a  happy  laugh,  but  when  the  dole- 
ful winds  of  sorrow  blow,  the  song  is  one  of  sighs.  The  man 
who  neither  laughs  nor  cries  is  much  to  be  pitied  and  envied, 
for  certainly  he  has  no  joys,  but  this  is  offset  by  the  fact  that 
he  can  have  no  sorrows.  Research  develops  the  fact  thai 
poets  who  have  written  the  merriest  lays  aie  the  same  as 
those  who  have  written  the  sadest  ones,  and  sometimes  thev 
have  blended  joy  and  sorrow  most  evenly  in  the  same  poetic 
picture.  Tom  Hood,  that  glorious  man,  who  could  pen  a 
poem  and  perpetrate  a  pun  by  the  same  stroke  of  his  quill, 
amuses  you  with  a  "  Waterloo  Ballad  :'  on  one  page,  and 
finds  your  tears  with  his  "  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  on  the  next. 
?Twas  him  who  said : 

"  There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth 
But  has  its  chord  of  melancholy." 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  his  most  humorous  poems,  where 
rhyme  is  tasked  and  rhythm  hacked,  in  order  to  give  apprecia- 
tive point  to  his  wit,  he  suddenly  halts  in  the  very  light  of 
the  most  pleasing  gayety  to  say  with  much  gravity : 

"  Tis  a  strange  and  startling  thing  to  think 
How  often  mortality  stands  on  the  brink 

Of  the  grave,  without  any  misgiving. 
And  yet  in  the  busy  world  of  strife, 
In  hum  of  human  business  so  rife. 
There  are  daily  sounds  that  tell  us, 

Life  is  dying  and  death  is  living. 

Aye,  Beauty,  the  girl,  and  Love,  the  boy. 
Full  as  they  are  of  hope  and  joy. 

How  their  hearts  would  sadden,  instanter. 
To  think  that  one  of  those  wedding  bells, 
Ringing  so  merrily  over  the  dells, 
Is  the  same  that  knells  our  last  farewells, 

Only  broken  into  a  canter.'* 

In  all  his  writings  Hood  exhibits  the  intimate  relationship 
between  humor  and  pathos,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  in 
his  ode  to  Rae  Wilson,  Esq.  The  circumstances  under 
which  that  remarkable  poem  was  written  are  interesting. 
Hood  was  sick  and  poor.  To  recruit  his  health  and  improve 
his  circumstances,  he  left  the  great  world  of  London  to  so- 
journ a  while  at  Coblentz.  During  his  absence,  Wilson,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  representing  a 
Scottish  borough,  and  who  sometimes  delivered  moral  lect- 
ures at  Exeter  Hall,  expressed  in  public  certain  strictures 
upon  Hood's  writing,  pointing  them  out  as  a  dangerous  study 
for  the  youth  of  moral  England.  A  friend  writing  to  Hood 
at  Coblentz  informed  him  of  the  uncomplimentary  remarks, 
and  knowing  Wilson's  animus,  the  poet,  without  waiting  for 
a  full  report  of  the  strictures  uttered,  proceeded  to  chastise 
his  slanderer  with  that  cutting,  slashing  pen  of  his.  He  felt 
that  he  owed  him  an  ode,  and  this  is  the  way  he  paid  the 
first  installment : 

"A  wanderer,  Wilson,  from  my  native  land; 

Remote,  O  Rae!  from  godliness  and  thee, 

Where  rolls  between  us  the  eternal  sea, 
Beside  some  furlongs  of  a  foreign  sand; 
Beyond  the  broadest  Scotch  of  London  wall, 
Beyond  the  loudest  Saint  that  has  a  call. 
Across  the  wavy  waste  between  us  stretched, 

A  friendly  missive  warns  me  of  a  stricture 
Wherein  my  likeness  you  have  darkly  etched. 
And  though  I  have  not  seen  the  shadow  sketched. 

Thus  I  remark  prophetic  on  the  picture: 

"  I  guess  the  features — in  a  line  to  pamt 
Their  moral  ugliness,  I'm  not  a  saint. 
Not  one  of  those  self-constituted  saints. 

Quacks — not  physicians — in  the  cure  of  souls; 
Censors,  who  sniff  out  moral  taints. 

And  haul  the  devil  over  his  own  coals — 
Those  pseudo  privy  counselors  of  God 

Who  write  down  judgments  with  a  pen  hard-nibbed; 
Ushers  of  Belzebub's  Black  Rod, 

Commending  sinners,  not  to  ice  thick-ribbed, 
But  endless  flames,  to  scorch  them  like  flax, 

Yet  sure  of  heaven  themselves  as  if  thev'd  cribbed 
The  impression  of  St.  Peter's  keys  in  wax. 

"Of  such  a  character  no  single  trace 
Exists,  I  know,  in  my  fictitious  face. 

There  wants  a  certain  cast  about  the  eve; 
A  certain  lifting  of  the  nose's  tip; 
A  certain  curling  of  the  nether  lip 

In  scorn  of  all  that  is  beneath  the  skv. 
In  brief,  it  is  an  aspect  deleterious ; 
A  face  decidedly  not  serious; 
A  face  profane,  that  would  not  do  at  all 
To  make  a  face  at  Exeter  Hall; 
That  hall,  where  bigots  rant,  and  cant,  and  pray, 

And  laud  each  other  face  to  face. 
Till  every  farthing  candle 

Conceives  itself  a  great  gas-light  of  Grace.'1 

Then,  after  handling  poor  Rae  for  a  while  without  gloves, 
he  gives  him  a  few  finishing  touches  with  this  rhythmic 
story,  in  which  fun  and  sarcasm  take  turn  about : 


lin,  good  humoredlv  to  end  our  quarrel — 

Good  humor  should  prevail — 

I'll  fit  you  with  a  tale 
Whereto  is  tied  a  moral. 
Once  on  a  time  a  certain  English  lass 

Was  seized  with  symptoms  of  such  deep  decline — 

Cough,  hectic  flushes.  every  evil  st^n  — 
That,  as  (heir  wont  is  at  such  a  desperate  pass. 
The  doctors  gave  her  over  to  an  ass. 
irdingty,  the  grisly  shade  to  bilk. 

Each  morn  the  maiden  quaffed  a  frothy  bowl 
Of  asinine  new  milk. 

Robbing  a  shaggy  suckling  of  a  foal. 
Which  pot  proportionately  spare  and  skinny; 

Jiwhile  the  neighbors  cried.    'Poor  Man-  Ann; 

She  can't  get  over  it.   she  never  can!' 
When,  lo!  to  prove  each  prophet  was  a  ninny. 
The  one  that  died  was  the  poor  wet-nurse,  Jenny. 
To  aggravate  the  case. 
There  were  but  two  donkeys  in  the  place ; 
Ami  most  unluckily  U<r  K\l-'s  sweet  daughter, 

The  other  long-eared  creature  was  a  male. 

And  never  in  his  life  had  given  a  pail 
Of  milk,  or  even  chalk  and  water. 
No  matter,  at  the  usual  hour  of  eight 
Down  trots  a  donkey  to  the  wicket  gale, 
With  Master  Simon  Gubbins  on  his  back. 

"Your  servant,  miss— a  werrv  Spring-like  day; 
Bad  time  for  basses,  though.     Good  lack!  good  lack! 
Jenny  Ik-  dead,   miss — but  I'm  brought  you  Jack ; 

He  doesn't  give  no  milk,   but  he  can  bray.' 
So  runs  the  story, 
And  in  vain  self-glory 

Some  saints  would  sneer  at  Gubbins  for  his  blindness, 
But  what  the  better  are  their  pious  saws 
To  ailing  souls  than  dry  hee-haws, 

Without  the  milk  of  human  kindness?*' 

The  truth  is,  that  while  Tom  Hood  had  a  heart  as  tender 
as  a  gentle  woman's,  and  one  that  was  always  open  to  sym- 
pathy, through  everything  he  did  and  said  and  wrote  ran 
a  vein  of  humor  which  would  crop  out  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places.  Even  in  his  last  moments,  when  reproached 
by  a  friend  for  joking  on  his  death-bed,  he  replied:  "Ah. 
you  know  the  undertaker  must  urn  a  lively-Hood." 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  our  brilliant  New  England 
poet  and  wit,  is  not  less  than  Hood  remarkable  for  the  blend- 
ing of  humor  and  pathos  in  his  poetic  writings.  What  a 
rhapsody  is  found  in  his  lines : 

*'Oh,  what  are  the  prizes  we  perish  to  win 
To  the  first  little  shiner  we  caught  on  a  pin? 
No  soil  upon  earth  is  so  dear  to  our  eyes 
As  the  soil  we  first  stirred  in  terrestrial  pies," 

Once,  in  refusing  to  attend  a  convivial  party,  where,  he 
was  assured,  "  Milton  to  Stilton  would  give  in,  and  Solomon 
to  salmon,"  he  said : 

"  My  temporal  bones  are  shining  pretty  clear; 
It's  time  to  stop.    Just  look  and  see  that  hair  above  this  ear. 
My  golden  days  are  more  than  spent ;  and  what  is  strange. 
If  these  are  real  silver  hairs,  I'm  getting  lots  of  change.'" 

An  inveterate  punster,  he  says : 

"Hard  is  the  job  to  launch  the  desperate  pun — 
A  pun-job  dangerous  as  the  Indian  one. 
Turned  by  the  current  of  some  stronger  wit 
Back  from  the  object  that  you  meant  to  hit, 
Like  the  strange  missile  which  the  Australian  throws, 
Your  verbal  boomerang  slaps  you  on  the  nose." 

Dickens,  in  all  his  writings,  blends  that  which  is  jolly, 
gladsome,  and  ludicrous  with  that  which  is  solemn,  sorrow- 
ful, and  pathetic.  He  brings  into  intimate  juxtaposition  the 
tribulations  of  Tom  Pinch  and  Tom  Pinch's  sister,  the  jollity 
of  Mark  Tapley,  and  the  ringing  laugh  of  Merry  Pecksniff. 
The  dreadful  railroad  accident  in  which  John  Carkei 
wretched  body  is  mutilated,  and  his  still  more  wretched  soul 
sent  to  its  legitimate  destination,  is  offset  by  the  mirth -pro- 
voking braggadocio  of  Major  Bagstock,  the  fashionable  fol- 
lies of  Mrs.  Skewton,  and  the  inimitable  complacency  of 
Mr.  Toots.  The  sigh  of  little  Paul,  as  it  went  out  with  the 
tide,  bringing  tears  to  the  eyes  of  utter  strangers  as  bitter  as 
those  that  little  Florence  shed,  has  its  compensation  in  the 
good  humor  of  Captain  Cuttle,  and  the  remarkable  adapta- 
bility of  that  iron  hook  of  his.  Look  at  little  Nell,  as  she 
wanders  along  the  dreary  highway  with  her  aged  and  feeble 
grandsire,  tending  him  in  his  poverty,  supporting  him  in  his 
weakness,  and  then  see  Dick  Swiveller  in  the  cellar  with  the 
Marchioness. 

The  posthumous  fame  of  George  D.  Prentice,  who  was 
the  most  brilliant  editor  of  his  day,  rests  almost  entirely 
upon  his  wonderful  wit,  but  nothing  more  sublimely  pathetic 
can  be  found  in  American  poetry  than  his  "Mothers  Grave." 
And  with  all  his  humor  he  was  one  of  the  gentlest  men,  and 
pathos  was  as  deeply  imbedded  in  his  nature  as  the  particles 
of  gold  in  the  mountain-hid  quartz. 

Tears  are  often  the  product  of  excessive  joy,  and  laughter 
the  reaction  of  excessive  grief.  The  "  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief"  has  stamped  the  consanguinity  of 
tears  and  laughter  with  Divine  sanction.  He  has  given  us 
an  injunction  to  laugh  with  those  who  laugh,  and  weep  with 
those  who  weep. 

That  man  who  can  not  enjoy  humor  knows  not  the  appre- 
ciation of  pathos.  She  who  ministers  at  the  bedside  of  af- 
fliction, and  seals  the  eyes  of  death,  can  smile  more  warmly, 
naturally,  and  sincerely  than  he,  priest  or  Levite,  who  passed 
bv  on  the  other  side.  W.  L.  Yisscher. 


POETS  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


VI. -JOAQUIN  MILLER. 


Books  of  the  Week. 


Author,  Title.  PublisJier.     Price. 

Lockver  (J.  N.),  Stargazing,  Past  and  Present.     2  vols $7  50 

Gillmore  (P.),  The  Great  Thirst  Land 3  50 

Pearson  and  McLaughlin,  Service  in  Servia  under  the  Red  Cross 2  00 

Gray   (J.    H-"),    History   of    the   Laws,    Manners,   and   Customs  of   the 

Chinese-     2  vol? 10  00 

Le  Conte  (J.),  Elements  of  Geology 4  00 

Dunn  (A.  J.),  The  Rule  of  Islam -- 1  50 

Lee  (F.  G.),  More  Glimpses  of  the  World  L'nseen 3  00 

- .     Popular  Astronomy 4  00 

Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  Treatise  on  Chemistry 500 

Schliemann  (H.),  Ancient  Mycena; 12  co 

a  (C.  E.),  Armenia,  and  Campaign  of  1877 4  00 

Jacqucmart  (A.),  History  of  Furniture 10  00 

Burlingame  (E.  L),  Current  Discussion 1  so 

Hare  (A.  F.  C),  Walks  in  London.     1  voL, 500 

E-X  Armies  of  Asia  and  Europe 3  00 

and  Habberton,  Canoeirj  .  .....     1  50 

Bishop  (N.  H.),  Voyage  of  the  Pap^r  Can« 

Janet.     A  Novel 1  50 

Seal  a.     A  Novel 1   =0 

Taylor  (B.  F.),  Between  the  Gates :  - . .     1  50 

Meyer  (G.  H.).-  Lamara,  and  Other  Poems 1  00 


[Cincinnati^  Heine  Miller  was  born  in  Indiana,  November  iolh,  1S41.  When 
he  was  about  eleven  years  old  his  father  emigrated  to  Lane  County,  Oregon. 
'three  years  later  the  b-^    ■  tTJ  his  fortune.      He  wrote  verses 

even  then,  although  he  knew  nothing  about  the  laws  of  versification  nor  of  the 
Seneml  wandering  life  of  several  years  he  re- 

turned home  in  »S6o,  and  entered  a  lawyer's  office  in  Eugene  City.  The  nest 
year  he  was  an  express  messenger  in  the  gold  mining  districts  of  Idaho.  Then 
he  took  charge  of  the  Z\  .  :,■>■,  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Eugene  City, 

which  w,  -  sentiments  during  the  war.     In  1863  he 

opened  a  lav  -.  n.     In  the  same  year  he  married,  after 

three  days"  acquaintance,  a  young  lady  named  Minnie  Theresa  Dyer,  known  as 
a  writer  of  verses  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Minnie  Myrtle."  From  1866  to 
1870  he  served  as  County  Judge  of  Grant  County,  and  during  this  time  wrote 
some  of  the  poems  published  in  h!>  first  vi  lumc.  He  published  first  a  collection 
in  paper .  '  S]  ^cimens,"  and  next  a  volume  with  the  title  of  "  Joaquin 

eta/.'     From  this  he  derived  his  pseudonym.     In   1870  his  wife  obtained  a  di- 
vorcc  lTOm  nim»  and  he  went  to  London,  where  in  the  following  year  he  published 
the  poet,  poor  and  unknown,  in  a  foreign  land, 


the  publication  of  this  volume  bi  fame,  and  fortune.     In  1872  ap- 

i-jarcd  "Songs  of  the  Sun  Lands."    in  1873  "  L       ■■        .         Modocs,  an  Un- 

"llie  Ship  of  the  Des- 
:w  York"  in   1S77.     He  has  also  written  "The 


[873  "L 

iSu  •"  The  Ship  of  the  Des- 
ert;" and  "Tht  1877.  Me  has  also  written  "The 
unilies  of  the  Sierras"  and  "The  One  Fair  Woman,"  two  novels,  and 
Suecessfttl  play.  Mr.  Miller  is  never  likely  to  become  a 
favorite  among  poets,  his  poems  are  so  full  of  defects  obvious  to  the  most  careless 
reader.  The  public,  however— in  a  reaction  against  the  extreme  finish,  and 
spirit,  of  the  poets  of  the  preseni  day,  which 
may  be  fitly  cnllcd  the  Tcnnysooian  era— have  sei/cd  with  avidity  on  his'  produc- 
tions. The  influence  of  Byron  is  '.cry  perceptible  in  Mr.  Miller's  poetry;  he 
seems  to  have  cupied  the  beauties  as  well  as  the  defects  of  his  prototype.  "The 
Shipof  the  Desert"  and  "The  Isles  of  the  Amazons  "  are  his  finest  poems.  In 
the  form.  the  ship,  separated  from  the  story.forma 
poem  scarcely  inferior  lo  the  "  Ancient  Mariner."  In  the  latter  his  imagination 
has  full  swing:  he  is  like  the  story- tellers  of  old  repeating  legends  of  fairy-land. 
From  the  public:  the  Sierras"  each  succeeding  volume  of 
his  poems  showed  a  steady  improvement  until  the  last,  "The  Baronessof  New 
York,"  which,  with  many  noble  lines,  is  the  poorest  poem  he  has  written.  In  the 
eloquent  prose  poem  which  forms  a  preface  to  "The  Ship  in  the  Desest,"  in  bid- 
ding farewell  to  the  West  as  a  scene  for  his  song,  says :  "  I  have  been  true  to  my 
West,  she  has  been  my  only  love.  I  have  remembered  her  {neatness.  I  have 
done  my  work  to  show  to  the  world  her  vastnc_v>,  her  riches,  her  resources,  her 
valor  and  her  dignity,  her  poetry  and  her  grandeur."  If  the  "  liaroncss  "  is  a 
sample  of  what  we  are  to  expect  in  the  future,  it  would  have  been  better  if  he 
had  remained  faithful  to  his  old  love.  Mr.  Miller  is  yet  com  para  lively  young. 
He  h*s  not  yet  attained  the  age  at  which  Tennyson  composed  the  first  of  his 
longer  poems.  There  is,  therefore,  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  lav  aside  manner- 
isms and  carelessness,  and  produce  some  noble  work  worthy  of  his  great  ability.— 
R.  E.  White.]  * 

The  Men  of  Forty-nine. 

(From  "The  Ship  in  the  Desert.") 

Those  brave  old  bricks  of  Forty -nine! 
What  lives  they  lived!     What  deaths  they  died! 
A  thousand  canyons,  darkling  wide 
Below  Sierra's  slopes  of  pine. 
Receive  them  now.     And  they  who  died 
Along  the  far,  dim,  desert  route  ? 
Their  ghosts  are  many.     Let  them  keep 
Their  vast  possessions.     The  Piute, 
The  tawny  warrior,  will  dispute 
No  boundary  with  these.     And  I. 
"WTio  saw  them  live,  who  felt  them  die, 

:    Let  their  unplowed  ashes  sleep. 
Untouched  by  man,  by  plain  or  steep. 

The  bearded,  sun -browned  men  who  bore 
The  burden  of  that  frightful  year, 
Who  toiled,  but  did  not  gather  store, 
They  shall  not  be  forgotten.     Drear 
And  white,  the  plains  of  Shoshone 
Shall  point  us  to  that  farther  shore. 
And  long  while  shining  lines  of  bones 
Make  needless  sign  or  white  mile-stones. 

The  wild  man's  yell,  the  groaning  wheel, 
The  train  that  moved  like  drifting  barge, 
The  dust  that  rose  up  like  a  cloud, 
Like  smoke  of  distant  battle.     Loud 
The  great  whips  rang  like  shot,  and  steel 
Of  antique  fashion,  crude  and  large- 
Flashed  back  as  in  some  battle  charge. 

They  sought — yea,  they  did  find — their  rest 
Along  that  long  and  lonesome  way. 
These  brave  men  buffeting  the  West 
With  lifted  faces.     Full  were  they 
Of  great  endeavor.     3rave  and  true 
As  stern  Crusader  clad  in  steel, 
They  died  a-field  as  it  was  fit. 
Made  strong  with  hope,  they  dared  to  do 
Achievement  that  a  host  to-day 
Would  stagger  at,  stand  back,  and  reel. 
Defeated  at  the  thought  of  it. 

What  brave  endeavor  to  endure! 
What  patient  hope  when  hope  was  past ! 
What  still  surrender  at  the  last, 
A  thousand  leagues  from  hope !     How  pure 
They  lived  !     How  proud  they  died  ! 
How  generous  with  life  !     The  wide 
And  gloried  age  of  chivalry 
Hath  not  one  page  like  this  to  me. 

Let  all  these  golden  days  go  by 
In  sunny  summer  weather.     1 
But  think  upon  my  buried  brave. 
And  breathe  beneath  another  sky. 
Let  beauty  glide  in  gilded  car. 
And  find  my  sundown  seas  afar,* 
Forgetful  that  'tis  but  one  grave 
From  eastmost  to  the  westmost  wave. 

Yea,  I  remember  the  still  tears 
That  o'er  uncofftned  faces  fell ! 
The  final,  silent,  sad  farewell ! 
God !   these  are  with  me  all  the  years ; 
They  shall  be  with  me  ever.     I 
Si     .  not  forget.     1  hold  a  trust. 
They're  part  of  my  existence.     When 
Adown  the  shining  iron  track 
You  sweep,  and  fields  of  corn  flash  back, 
And  herds  of  lowing  steers  move  by. 
And  men  laugh  loud,  in  route  distrust 
I  turn  to  other  days,  to  men 
Who  made  a  pathway  with  their  dust. 


The  Strasbourg  Gazette  relates  that  Prince  Bismarck, 
when  asked  by  a  foreign  diplomatist  to  write  in  an  album, 
found,  on  the  page  on  which  he  was  requested  to  write,  the 
autographs  of  Guizot  and  Thiers.  The  former  had  written  : 
':  I  have  learned  in  my  life  two  rules  of  prudence.  The  first 
is  to  forgive  much,  the  second  is  never  to  forget."  L'nder 
this  Thiers  had  put :  "A  little  forgetting  would  not  detract 
from  the  sincerity  of  the  forgiveness/3  Bismarck  added: 
As  for  me,  I  have  learned  to  forget  much  and  ask  to  be 
forgiven  much." 

Never  pronounce  a  man  to  be  a  willful  niggard  until  you 
have  seen  the  contents  of  his  purse.  The  distribution  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  receipts. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


'  THE  YALLER  DOG  0'  TUOLUMNE," 


Scott7  Smith  Indulges  in  a  Few  Remarks  Impertinent  to  His  Subject. 

"  Talkin'  about  dogs,"  said  Scotty,  shifting  in  his  seat  and 
eyeing  the  last  speaker  as  he  shot  a  stream  of  tobacco  juice 
into  the  half-open  grate  of  the  barroom  store,  "  reminds  me 
o'  the  yaller  dog  o'  Tuolumne.  Talk  about  ornary  purps — 
why,  thet  little  cuss  jest  beat  everlastin'  ugliness  all  holler. 
He  b'longed  ter  Sam  Nichols  when  I  fust  knowed  him.  Sam 
was  a  kind  o'  good  fur  nuthin  an'  lazy — the  laziest  man,  I 
reckon,  you  ever  heerd  tell  of.  They  used  to  hist  him  out 
o'  bed  mornin's  with  a  block  an'  tackle,  an'  he  paid  a  China- 
man three  dollars  a  week  ter  dress  him.  Ef  it  hedn't  been 
fur  the  love  o1  licker  he  hed,  I  don't  b'lieve  he'd  'lowed  him- 
self ter  be  histed  out  o'  bed  or  a  squandered  thet  three  dol- 
lars a  week.  But  he  did  love  it,  an'  it  was  the  regard  he  hed 
fur  whisky  thet  kep'  him  from  dyin'  o'  nothin'  ter  do.  He'd 
slide  down  from  his  room  into  the  barroom  an'  call  fur  his 
cocktail  sittin'  in  a  cheer.  The  barkeep  'd  bring  it  to  him, 
and  he'd  sigh  weary-like — it  was  rough  on  his  inclinations  to 
hev  to  raise  the  glass  to  his  mouth.  Then  he'd  loaf  'round 
on  the  stoop  o'  the  hotel  waitin'  fur  some  one  ter  say  the 
word  fur  more  licker.  He  was  alters  leanin'  aginst  some- 
thin'  when  he  wasn't  settin'  down.  One  day  the  hotel  ketched 
fire  an'  liked  to  a  burned  down.  Everybody  hed  to  skin 
out,  an'  the  firemen  couldn't  hardly  stand  the  heat.  After  it 
was  all  over  an'  the  landlord  was  treatin'the  boys,  somebody 
in  the  keerd  room,  where  the  fire  hedn't  done  much  damage, 
sings  out :  '  Say,  barkeep,  fetch  us  a  sherry  cobbler — it's  hot 
'nough  here  to  roast  an  ox.'  We  all  rushed  into  the  room, 
an'  there  was  thet  lazy  Sam  settin'  in  a  cheer,  with  his  heels 
on  the  table,  shufHin1  a  pack  o'  cards  in  his  lap.  He'd  been" 
there  all  the  time  the  fire  was  goin'  on,  waitin'  ter  be  carried 
out,  kinder  huffed,  too,  because  nobody  'd  come  near  him 
fur  thet  purpose.  I  b'lieve  he'd  a  made  a  flamin'  martyr  o' 
himself  before  he'd  a  stirred,  derned  if  I  don't.  Sam  Nichols 
was  the  laziest.  The  only  time  he  seemed  to  liven  up  an' 
scoot  around  was  when  he  tuk  it  into  his  head  to  spark  the 
Widder  Miller,  down  at  Abbey's  Ferry.  He  did  muster  up 
gumption  enough  to  crawl  down  to  the  liv'ry  stable  an'  hire 
a  buggy  every  Sunday  afternoon,  to  ride  two  mile  to  where 
she  lived,  but  the  hostlers  hed  to  lift  him  in  an'  out  o'  the 
concern.  How  he  ever  got  out  down  at  Abbey's  was  what 
troubled  the  boys  in  town.  He  kep'  up  this  lick  about  three 
weeks,  an'  then  quit.  He  didn't  even  pop  to  the  old  gal — 
come  to  the  conclusion  thet  her  answer  might  prostrate  him. 
Didn't  want  to  get  excited,  yer  see.  The  widder  didn't 
grieve  much,  though,  an'  married  Sandy  Mclntyre  a  little 
while  after.  Sandy  was  the  wust  liar  in  forty  counties.  He 
couldn't  tell  the  truth  to  save  him.  Used  to  come  browsin* 
round  tellin'  the  boys  about  the  rich  estates  he  was  heir  to 
in  Scotland.  The  only  thing  thet  saved  those  estates  from 
the  wildest  liar  in  Californy  was  his  uncle.  Sandy  'd 
set  round  spoutin'  about  how  soon  he'd  come  into  posses- 
sion, calculatin'  that  his  relative  couldn't  live  more'n  a 
month  or  two  longer,  because  he  was  so  old — nigh  onto  a 
hundred  when  Sandy  fust  began  to  give  us  the  p'ints  in  the 
case.  That  uncle  o'  Sandy's  must  a  been  the  toughest  old 
rooster  in  the  world,  fur  his  lovin'  nephew  kep'  harpin'  on 
the  probabilities  of  his  cavin'  nearly  fifteen  year  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  an'  I  ain't  heerd  nothin'  o'  his  dyin'  yet,  an1 
Sandy  still  sticks  to  the  old  place  down  on  the  river.  When 
Sandy  fust  spoke  to  us  about  them  estates,  an'  told  us  how 
many  acres  there  was  in  each  ranch,  we  kind  o:  cottoned  to 
the  yarn,  an'  the  derned  liar  got  lots  o'  free  whisky  on  his 
prospects;  but  bimeby  we  begun  to  see  the  color  of  his 
character,  an'  after  that  Sandy  only  fetched  the  green  uns. 
It's  amusin'  to  see  how  greedy  an'  cunnin'  some  folks  is. 
Why,  I've  seen  a  crowd  start  in  to  josh  Sandy  by  askin' after 
his  uncle's  health,  and  Sandy  'd  answer  'em  solemn-like  an' 
mournful:  'Poorly,  very  poorly,  in  his  last  letter.  He  can't 
hold  out  much  longer — not  more  'n  a  month  or  so,  at  the 
furthest.  Poor  old  man  ! '  Then  somebody  'd  speak  up  an' 
say  somethin'  about  the  ranch,  and  Sandy  'd  brighten  up  an' 
remark  that  'It's  all  right,  boys ;  every  cloud  has  a  silver 
linin' — everything's  fur  the  best,  yer  know.  Jest  wait  till  the 
old  buck  goes  up  the  flume — I'll  show  ye.  I  ain't  got  no 
scads  now,  but  when  I  git  word  from  the  family  lawyer  to 
come  home  an'  take  charge  o'  those  estates,  I'm  goin'  to 
give  a  blow-out — a  reg'lar  all -han's- round  time.  See  ef  I 
don't.'  Then  some  fool  'd  watch  his  chance  and  call  Sandy 
up  to  drink  all  by  himself,  an'  draw  him  out  about  them  es- 
tates, till  they  both  got  blind,  roarin'  drunk — on  the 
stranger's  money.  Thet  was  after  we  quit  treatin'  Sandy 
permiscous  like.  An'  Sandy  used  to  promise  all  sorts  o' 
things  to  everybody  who'd  listen  to  him  an'  call  fur  the  gin. 
I  b'lieve  he  got  so  at  last  that  he  b'lieved  the  story  himself. 
I  never  see  such  a  liar  as  Sandy  was,  blamed  ef  I  did.  He 
used  to  run  with  Bill  Murphy.  Bill  was  the  derndest  feller 
to  bet  I  ever  knowed.  He'd  bet  on  anythin',  from  a  hoss 
race  to  a  cricket  fight.  Bill  was  lucky,  too.  I've  seen  the 
ace  lose  six  times  hand  runnin',  an'  him  a-copperin'  it  all  the 
time.  He'd  bust  a  monte  bank  'thout  half  tryin'.  I  see  him 
rake  in  nine  hundred  dollars  once,  bettin'  on  a  hog.  Ye 
needn't  laugh;  ye  ain't  listenin'  to  Sandy  Mclntyre  now, 
boys.  Yes,  sir,  he  won  nine  hundred  dollars  bettin'  that  he 
knowed  the  weight  o'  thet  hog  better'n  anybody  else,  He 
guessed  her  weight  'ithin  three  or  four  ounces.  I  never  did 
see  such  good  guessin'  in  all  my  born  days.  Maybe  he 
weighed  her  betore  he  made  his  bets?  Maybe  he  did.  I 
don't  say  he  didn't,  cause  there  was  some  talk  of  his  playin' 
thet  game  at  the  time,  but  it  wasn't  proved  on  him.  I  made 
a  speck  out  o'  the  affair  myself.  Yer  see  the  man  thet  come 
furthest  from  the  right  weight  had  to  buy  the  hog  at  a  dollar 
a  pound.  Thet  was  the  agreement.  Bill  fixed  all  thet  be- 
fore the  bettin'  started  in.  I  owned  the  hog.  Bill  was  a 
friend  o' mine,  an'  I'll  say  this  much  fur  him:  he  was  jest 
the  bulliest  man  in  the  mountains  fur  playin'  into  a  friend's 
hand  when  there  was  anythin'  to  be  made.  No,  I  didrCt 
own  a  hog  ranch,  I  jest  bought  that  hog  on  speculation. 
What're  ye  grinnin'  at  ?  Don't  you  b'lieve  me  ?  Poor  Bill, 
he's  teachin'  Sunday  school  now  somewhere  in  Missouri. 
Got  'born  agin'  at  Brother  Read's  revival.  Old  Read  was  a 
scorcher,  you  bet.  He  laid  over  an;'  preacher  I  ever  heerd. 
Talked  hell  fire  'til  you  could  see  the  blaze.  Used  ter  keep 
the  deacons  humpin'  after  bibles.  Sometimes,  when  he  was 
particularly  heavy,  he'd  knock  two  bibles  out  of  time  at  one 
preachin'.  Lord,  how  he  would  throw  himself,  openin'  and 
shuttin'  the  doors  of  the  blazin'  furnace !     The  night  Bill 


Murphy  fell  down  old  Read  was  a  givin'  it  to  'em  red  hot  on 
gamblin'.  He  was  tellin'  'em  how  a  short-card  sharp  one 
time  bet  the  devil  his  head  an'  lost  the  bet.  An'  then  he 
showed  how  thet  sharp  paid  the  bet,  sufferin'  the  awfullest 
agony  when  he  looked  over  into  the  bottomless  pit  an'  seed 
the  old  man's  imps  a  proddin'  the  sinners  an'  bettin'  which'd 
yell  the  loudest.  The  way  he  put  it  seemed  to  strike  Bill 
where  he  lived,  an'  he  hoofed  it  up  to  the  anxious  seat.  The 
boys  tried  to  laugh  him  out  o'  the  notion  o'  jinin'  the  church, 
but  it  wouldn't  work,  an'  he's  laborin'  in  the  vineyard  out  in 
Missouri  now.  I'll  bet  he's  puttin'  in  his  best  licks  tryin'  to 
make  his  side  win.  Preacher  Read  kem  neargatherin'  me  in 
one  night.  He  was  exhortin'  'til  yer  couldn't  rest  tellin'  how 
a  young  feller  who  was  settin'  up  with  a  gal  eat  chesnuts 
while  she  talked  religion  to  him,  pleadin'  with  him  to  come 
into  the  fold  an'  be  at  rest.  She  pleaded,  and  jest  as  she  was 
fetchin'  him  he  went  home.  In  the  middle  o' the  night  he 
woke  up  dyin'  o'  the  colic.  He  slashed  round  in  the  dark 
huntin'  for  Jamaica  ginger  an'  brandy — principally  brandy. 
But  he  couldn't  find  it,  an'  death  scooped  him  before  morn- 
in'.  Then  Preacher  Read  told  where  he  went  to,  an'  how  he 
looked  an'  what  he  suffered  there.  It  was  the  chesnuts  thet 
laid  me  out,  because  if  there's  anythin'  I  do  go  my  pile  on  it's 
roas'  chesnuts,  an1 1  could  jest  see  myself  in  thet  young  feller's 
place,  passin'  in  my  checks,  doubled  up  with  the  gripes.  I 
was  jest  risin'  ter  waltz  into  the  mourner's  bench  when  I 
heerd  Tom  Williams  laughin'  behind  me  an'  sayin',  'The 
derned  fool,  why  didn't  he  take  a  pinch  o'  salt.  A  feller 
thet'd  let  chesnuts  corral  him  when  there's  salt  in  the  house 
ought  to  die.  The  world's  too  full  o'  such  derned  fools,  any- 
how.' So  I  jest  kep'  my  seat.  They  say  saltpeter  won't 
save  some  folks,  but  salt  alone  saved  me  thet  night.  Yes, 
young  man,  maybe  I  did  salt  my  claim  in  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, but  it  ain't  your  turn  ter  ante  or  pass  the  buck.  Tom 
Williams  pervented  me  from  makin'  a  josh  o'  myself,  an'  I 
thank  him  fur  it.  Tom  was  a  queer  duck  himself.  He  used 
ter  go  round  doin'  good.  Tendin'  the  sick  was  his  strong 
hold,  an'  he'd  go  miles  ter  nurse  a  man  an'  never  ask  a  cent 
fur  his  services.  Sometimes  the  man'd  die  an'  leave  Tom 
his  traps,  but  Tom  didn't  count  on  Death  takin'  a  hand  in 
the  game,  much.  He  was  allers  doin'  good.  Ran  off  with  a 
man's  wife  finally,  an'  thet  was  the  best  job  of  all.  I  allers 
did  pity  Tom  after  thet,  because  the  woman  was  the  liveliest 
old  she-fighter  this  side  of  the  Mississip.  Lord,  how  her  old 
man  used  ter  ketch  it !  Night  an'  mornin'  she  was  at  it, 
makin'  it  red  hot  fur  him.  You  think  I  speak  feelin'ly  on  the 
subject,  eh  ?  Well,  I  reckon  I  oughter — she  was  my  wife. 
Poor  Tom,  poor  Tom  !  I  pity  him  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  derned  if  I  don't.  What's  all  this  got  to  do  'ith  the 
yaller  dog?  It's  preliminary,  thefs  what  it  is.  But  ef  I 
don't  hear  somethin'  purty  soon  I'll  reserve  her  fur  a  drier 
crowd." 

As  there  was  no  response  the  tale  of  the  "yaller  dog"  was 
cut  short — curtailed,  so  to  speak.  E.  H.  Clough. 


The  Telephone. 


The  world  stood  still  for  a  thousand  years, 

And  crept  for  a  thousand  more. 
This  wonderful  world  with  wings  for  ears, 

Like  the  Messenger  god  of  yore — 
And  winged  feet  and  winged  wand, 
And  a  wing  of  cloud  on  its  either  hand, 

And  more  than  Mercury  wore. 

It  bridles  and  rides  a  furnace's  foal, 

With  iron  and  hammer  for  sire, 
Great  clouds  of  white  from  their  nostrills  roll. 

And  it  feeds  :"ts  horses  fire ! 
They  are  blooded  stock,  the  engines  swift ; 
Beneath  their  heels  the  distances  drift 

Like  snows  from  the  Arctic  Pole. 

They  rattle  across  the  meridian  lines. 

And  down  the  parallels  play ; 
They  many  together  the  palms  and  pines, 

A  thousand  miles  in  a  day. 
The  world  has  trained  a  wonderful  wire, 
A  nerve  of  a  route  for  articulate  fire, 

And  taught  the  lightnings  to  say : 

"Dear  Mary,  be  mine!" — "Car-load  of  swine" — 

"One  ton  of  cheese" — "Maria  dead" — 
"Joy!  it's  a  boy!'' — "I'm  coming  to  dine'' — 
"Send  soap" — "She's  married  to  Fred." 
The  humblest  of  words  like  angels  fly 
A  thousand  miles  in  the  flash  of  an  eye, 
You  hear  before  they  are  said. 

What  happened  at  ten  you  know  at  nine, 

And  you  away  in  the  West. 
They  distance  along  the  lightning  line 

The  sun  in  his  golden  rest. 
They  talk  to-day  in  audible  tone, 
The  telegraph  turns  the  telephone, 

And  parted  lovers  arc  blest! 

Think  of  a  girl  in  a  lonely  hour, 

No  beau  in  forty  miles, 
She  sits  by  the  tube  of  talking  power. 

She  thinks  a  minute  and  smiles. 
'I'll  call  my  John,"  you  fancy  her  say, 
"He  lives  but  a  hundred  miles  away, 

And  banish  the  weary  wiles." 

Behold  them  at  the  ends  of  the  lines. 

This  John  and  his  black-eyed  boon, 
His  head  and  hers  to  the  wire  incline, 

And  she  sings  him  Boony  Doon. 
He  sighs  for  the  only  thing  amiss, 
He  has  no  voice,  but  then  he  can — kiss! 

He  might  as  well  be  in  the  moon  ! 
For  emptier  than  an  east  wind's  moan 
Is  a  lover's  kiss  by  telephone.  B.  F.  Taylor. 


Will  Lister,  a  young  man  in  Cedar  County,  Nebraska, 
was  a  while  ago  "  living  in  clover,"  engaged  to  half-a-dozen 
young  ladies,  and  would  have  been  yet  if  they  hadn't  begun 
inviting  each  other  to  be  bridesmaids.  That  broke  up 
Lister,  and  the  young  ladies  went  in  a  body  and  set  fire  to 
his  homestead,  burning  everything. 


The  London  World  says :  Lady  Waldgrave  claims  to 
have  had  eighty-six  real  and  original  beauties  at  her  ball  on 
Monday  week,  but  the  claim  is  not  allowed  by  strict  con- 
noisseurs who  were  present  By  the  way,  much  playing  of 
"poker"  certainly  interferes  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
ball. 


TWO  KISSES, 


'  Let  me  kiss  you  for  your  mother." 
Bending  gently  down  she  said. 
To  this  darling  little  sunbeam. 
With  a  golden  curly  head. 

With  smiling  lips  he  gave  her 

A  baby's  kiss  so  sweet ; 
And  she  turned  upon  her  promenade 

Along  the  crowded  street. 

'  Wait  a  moment,  lovely  lady," 
Said  the  cunning  litde  elf; 

'  You  have  kissed  me  for  my  mother. 
Now  kiss  me  for  myself." 


Great  Singers  and  their  Diamonds. 


Mr.  Speyer,  a  well-known  diamond  merchant  of  St.  Louis, 
has  been  telling  to  a  reporter  anecdotes  of  some  of  the 
great  singers  with  whom  he  has  had  glittering  transactions  : 

"  Prime  donne,"  said  Mr.  Speyer,  "  are  good  judges  gen- 
erally of  the  articles,  and  rarely  buy  a  stone  unless  they 
think  they  can  realize  as  much  for  it  as  they  paid,  should 
they  want  to  dispose  of  it  Kellogg,  for  instance,  is  a  capi- 
tal judge  of  diamonds.  If  she  looks  at  one  and  says,  'That 
stone  has  a  flaw,'  it  is  utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  prove 
that  it  has  not.     She  is  self-willed." 

"  How  do  you  come  to  sell  to  so  many  professionals  ?  " 

"  Whenever  I  got  anything  good  in  the  way  of  diamonds, 
and  heard  they  were  coming  to  St  Louis,  I  would  keep 
them  and  make  it  my  business  to  call  on  them.  Every 
artist  of  note  that  has  visited  St.  Louis  I  have  sold  to." 

"  Can  you  name  some  of  those  whom  you  have  supplied  i" 

"  I  have  sold  diamonds  to  Christine  Nilsson,  Parepa-Rosa, 
Kellogg,  Cary,  Mrs.  Charles  Moulton,  Capoul,  Brignoli, 
Mrs.  Seguin,  Mme.  Vanzant,  Caroline  Richings ;  also  Ade- 
laide Neilson,  Janauschek,  Clara  Morris,  Fanny  Davenport, 
Lydia  Thorhpson,  Lotta,  Edwin  Booth,  Jefferson,  Florence, 
McKee  Rankin,  Maas,  Tom  Karl,  W.  Carleton,  and  innu- 
merable others.     Sometimes  it  was  curious  how  I  sold  them." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  a  few  instances  ?" 

"Well,  I  tried  to  sell  Pauline  Lucca  some,  but  she,  smiling 
good  humoredly,  said :  '  My  dear  child,  I  have  got  more 
diamonds  than  I  know  what  to  do  with.'  When  Christine 
Nilsson  was  here  I  had  a  splendid  diamond,  weighing  five 
and  a  half  carats,  which  I  was  anxious  to  sell  her.  She  was 
in  the  city  for  a  week.  On  Tuesday  I  showed  her  the  dia- 
mond, but  the  thing  dragged  along  until  Friday  came,  and 
she  was  to  leave  on  Saturday  night.  I  determined,  as  I  was 
sitting  in  the  store,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion. 

"  I  walked  to  the  hotel ;  it  was  a  dull,  drear)',  rainy  after- 
noon in  November;  and  when  I  arrived  there  I  thought  if  I 
sent  up  my  card  she  might  be  in  niglige'  and  not  inclined  to 
see  me.  So  I  walked  up  to  her  room  and  knocked  at  the 
door,  when  '  Come  in '  was  called.  Evidently  she  imagined 
it  to  be  the  boy.  I  walked  hurriedly  to  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  the  prima  donna  was  reclining  in  a  calico  wrapper 
in  dishabilli  on  the  sofa.  Mrs.  Donaldson,  her  companion, 
was  also  present.  I  apologized  for  my  intrusion,  and  came 
to  the  purpose  of  my  visit.  She  examined  the  stone  atten- 
tively, and  then  asked  if  she  might  take  it  from  the  room.  I 
said  yes,  and  she  went  out  with  it. 

"  I  then  turned  to  Mrs.  Donaldson,  who  had  been  examin- 
ing a  diamond  ring  in  my  store,  and  delicately  told  her  I  was 
anxious  to  sell  to  Miss  Nilsson  for  the  sake  of  the  advertise- 
ment, and  if  she  would  use  her  influence  in  my  behalf  I 
would  present  her  with  the  ring.  Just  then  Henry  Jarrett, 
her  agent,  came  in.  I  also  secured  his  aid,  and  he  said : 
"  Rely  on  me,  my  boy,  never  mind  the  woman ;  I've  the  in- 
fluence." Nilsson  returned  and  immediately  they  began 
talking  in  French,  and  it  ended  in  her  giving  me  a  draft  on 
August  Belmont,  of  New  York,  for  $4,000. 

"  When  Adelaide  Neilson  was  stopping  at  the  Southern 
with  her  husband,  Phil.  Lee,  I  went  there  to  sell  her  a  pair  of 
diamond  earrings  for  $5,050.  As  I  entered  the  hotel  a  tele- 
gram came  for  her.  I  had  a  presentiment  that  I  ought  to 
make  the  sale  before  she  got  the  telegram,  so  I  said  to  Har- 
vey Willard,  the  clerk :  '  Harvey,  do  me  the  favor  not  to  send 
that  dispatch  up  before  I  come  down.'  He  promised,  and  I 
consummated  the  sale.  Phil.  Lee  came  down  with  me  to  go 
to  the  bar  and  take  a  drink,  when  the  clerk  handed  him  a 
telegram.  It  ran:  'Your  offer  for  $10,000  cash,  and  $8,ooo 
on  time,  for  property  accepted.' 

"  It  came  from  Chicago.  Turning  to  me  Lee  said :  (  By 
George,  Speyer,  if  I  had  got  that  dispatch  before  I  would  not 
have  bought  those  diamonds.'  Kellogg  on  her  last  visit 
bought  a  beautiful  spray  diamond  hair  ornament  for  $3,000. 
Parepa-Rosa  has  purchased  over  $10,000  worth.  I  went  to 
her  room  one  afternoon  at  the  Southern  Hotel  and  showed 
them  to  her.     She  had  been  having  some  repairs  done  by  me. 

"  After  sitting  there  quite  a  while  she  said :  '  Excuse  me, 
but  I  have  to  practice  to-night.'  I  said,  '  Certainly,  madam,' 
and  got  up  to  go  out.  Just  as  I  reached  the  door  she  com- 
menced playing  on  the  piano  and  singing.  It  was  magnifi- 
cent I  very  quietly  seated  myself  near  the  door.  Carl 
Rosa  was  at  the  table  writing  and  did  not  notice  me.  After 
a  while  she  suddenly  ceased  and  turned  around.  Seeing  me 
she  ejaculated,  '  My !  are  you  here? } 

"  '  Yes,  madam,'  I  replied ;  *  if  you  don't  stop  singing  I  can 
never  go.' " 

We  herewith  give  an  extract  from  the  London  Annual 
Register  for  the  Year  i/6g,  which  might,  with  equal  propriety 
have  been  written  concerning  the  Eastern  war  problem  last 
week.  Verily,  history  is  repeating  itself:  "We  saw  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  the  dispositions  that  were  making  by  the 
great  rival  powers  of  the  North  and  East  to  plunge  Europe 
and  Asia  into  the  calamities  of  war.  The  contest  between 
the  powers  has  been  cruel  and  bloody.  If  it  has  not  been 
attended  with  great  and  shining  actions,  it  has  abounded  with 
those  which  show  war  under  its  most  disgusting  and  hideous 
aspect,  in  the  ruin  and  devastation  of  countries,  in  ravage, 
and  in  massacres.  Happily,  as  the  neighboring  States  have 
not  hitherto  interfered  in  the  quarrel,  its  consequences  have 
been  restrained  to  the  parties  originally  engaged  or  immedi^ 
ately  interested  in  it  The  success  of  the  Russian  arms  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  campaign  seems  to  put  in  the  power  of 
the  court  of  Petersburg  to  prosecute  the  war  to  gre^t  advan- 
tage, or  nearly  prescribe  the  terms  of  peace," 
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If  there  is  anyone  in  the  nation  really  endeavoring  to 
ascertain   whether   Rutherford    B.    Hayes    is    the   honestly 
elected  President  of  this  Republic,  we  suggest  that  not  alone 
in  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana  should  inquiry  be 
made,  but  also  in  California,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.     It  is  now  our  opinion  that  the  elect- 
oral urn  was  violated  in  our  city,  and  that  fraud  was  perpe- 
trated to  an  extent  that  changed  the  presidential  result.     Wc- 
believe  if  there  had  been  an  honest  election  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  a  year  ago  last  fall   that  Tilden  would  have- 
carried  the  State  of  California  by  as  large  a  majority  as  did 
Hayes,  and  the  electoral  vote  of  this  State  would  have  de- 
cided the  result.     At  the  election  referred  to  there  were  polled 
in  San  Francisco  41,646  votes.     The  Bulletin,  speaking  of 
this  fact,  said :     "  These  figures  must  forever  remain  a  mys- 
tery* in  our  political  statistics."     Our  city  has  never  before 
nor  since  reached  within  more  than  eight  thousand  votes  of 
that  figure.     It  is  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  citizens,  and 
of  many  honest  Republicans,  that  there  was  an  organized  plan, 
inspired  in  Washington,  paid  for  from  a  secret  party  fund, 
and  carried  out  by  an  unscrupulous  band  of  Democratic  poli- 
ticians in  our  city,  by  means  of  which  this  mysterious  result 
was  obtained  ;  that  this  fraud  was  Republican  in  its  incep- 
tion; that  Zachary  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  was  cognizant  of 
it,  and  that  certain  prominent  and  most  unscrupulous  Re- 
publican politicans  came  from  Washington  to  San  Francisco 
to  superintend  and  manage  the  details  of  the  plot.     It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  mode  of  carrying  out  this  conspiracy  was  by 
ampering  with  the  registry  of  voters,  and  by  procuring  un- 
principled men  to  repeat  their  votes  in  different  wards  and 
recincts  till  the  result  was  obtained.     California  is  a  Repub- 
lican State,  but  there  existed  at  the  time  of  this  election  a 
public  opinion  that  would  have  given  the  State  to  Governor 
Tilden,  if  there  had  been  a  fair  and  honest  expression  of  the 
popular  vote.     The  better  class  of  Republican*  and  the  in- 
telligent gentlemen  of  all  parties  understand  to  whom  we 
refer  when  we  speak  of  a  knot  of  unprincipled  Republican 
leaders  who  have  thrust  themselves  forward  in  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  party  affairs.     We  all  know  how  utterly  un- 
mindful they  have  been,  and  are,  of  every  honorable  princi- 
ple, and  how  utterly  unscrupulous  in  the  exercise  of  their 
usurped  power.     We  blame  General  Grant  that  he  had  not 
discernment  to   know  these  political  villains,  or  the  moral 
courage  to  expose  and  punish  them  after  their  villainy  was 
known.     The  better  class  of  Democrats  and  intelligent  gen- 
tlemen of  all  parties  know  to  whom  we  refer  when  we  speak 
of  a  knot  of  unprincipled  Democrats,  who,  by  intrigue  and 
crime,  have  gained  a  control  over  the  Democratic  party  in 
San  Francisco  that  has  utterly  disgraced  and  dishonored  it. 
We  all  know  from  what  depths  of  social  degradation  this  lit- 
e  band  of  political  criminals  have  come.     We  know  their 
insolence,  their  arrogance,  and  their  untiring  assiduity.     We 
have  seen  conventions  moulded  by  them ;  have  seen  reputable 
Democratic  gentlemen  do  their  dirty  work ;  have  seen  them  in 
the  Legislative  lobby  red-handed  with  gold  stolen  from  the 
State  treasurv.  We  know  their  occupations,  their  names,  their 
places  of  rendezvous,  their  agents,  their  men  in  office  and  out 
of  office,  and  yet  there  is  no  party  strong  enough,  no  policy 
wise  enough,  no  organization  brave  enough,  to  write  their 
history  and  expose  their  crimes.     It  is  believed  that  these 
Republican  villains  at  Washington,  and  in  Federal  employ- 
ment here,  in  conspiracy  with  local  Democratic  criminals, 
planned  and  consummated  this  violation  of  the  ballot-box  in 


San  Francisco,  the  result  of  which  was  the  giving  of  the 
electoral  vote  of  California  and  the  presidential  office  to  a 
man  who  was  not  honestly  or  fairly  entitled  to  it.  It  is,  in 
our  opinion,  beyond  all  doubt  probable  that  President  Hayes 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  frauds  here  or  the  frauds  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  one  of  the  most  conclusive  evidences 
to  our  mind  is  the  fact  that  he  is  not  now  in  friendly  relations 
with  the  leading  conspirators,  and  has  not  rewarded  by  lesser 
offices  the  lesser  agents  of  this  great  crime. 

It  is  rumored  that  Roscoe  Conkling,  Senator  from  New 
York,  is  depressed  because  of  the  momentous  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  the  expression  of  his  opinions  concern- 
ing the  frauds  that  led  to  the  declaration  by  the  Judicial 
Commission  that  Mr.  Hayes  was  the  rightfully  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Let  Senator  Conkling  remain 
undisquieted.  If  he  has  any  knowledge  tending  to  prove 
bargains  of  corruption  or  practices  of  fraud  in  connection 
with  the  election  and  with  the  decision  of  the  tribunal,  let 
him  know  that  the  great,  intelligent,  honest  body  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  do  not  so  love  party,  and  are  not  so  wedded  to 
party,  as  to  desire  a  political  triumph  over  the  integrity  of 
the  ballot-box  or  the  purity  of  the  judicial  ermine.  The  an- 
chor of  republican  liberty  has  two  great  flukes,  that  reach 
down  below  the  wave  of  party  strife,  down  below  the  party 
mud,  and  strike  deep  and  firm  into  the  holding  ground  of 
principle ;  they  are  an  honest  ballot-box  and  a  pure  judi- 
ciary. More  important  than  anything  else  is  the  recognition 
of  the  inviolability  of  the  elective  privilege.  We  may  have 
bad  and  ambitious  rulers,  dishonest  and  incompetent  offi- 
cials ;  but  so  long  as  we  can  preserve  the  ballot-box,  the 
people  can  assert  their  rights  and  remedy  their  wrongs.  We 
believe  the  Republican  party  to  be  as  good  a  party  as  the 
country  ever  had — a  party  of  patriotic  achievements,  a  party 
of  loyalty  and  national  honor.  It  has  been  the  party  of 
Jrand  resolves  and  high  moral  principles ;  it  has  been  the 
party  of  intelligence,  integrity,  and  honest  political  purpose ; 
it  has  been  the  party  of  American  traditions,  composed  of 
American  citizens.  Its  great  rank  and  file  to-day  embrace  a 
majority  of  all  that  is  good  and  virtuous  in  the  land.  The 
destiny,  the  perpetuity,  and  the  honor  of  the  American  Re- 
oublic  does  not  hang  upon  the  Republican  party,  but  it  does 
lie  in  the  keeping  of  the  men  and  their  descendants  who  to- 
day compose  its  membership.  These  men,  these  Ameri- 
cans, these  virtuous,  honest,  honorable,  intelligent,  and 
patriotic  American  citizens,  have  no  sympathy  with  fraud. 
They  rely  upon  no  results  coming  from  wrong.  They  ask 
to  gather  no  fruit  from  crime,  and  if  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  is 
President  by  fraud — fraud  of  anybody — they  demand  to 
know  it.  It  will  never  be  too  late  to  know  it.  Fraud  never 
ripens  into  law ;  error  never  crystallizes  into  truth.  A  Pres- 
ident de  facto  does  not  satisfy  the  honest  desires  of  an 
honest  man ;  it  is  a  President  de  jure  that  we  want.  A 
President  by  the  technical  decision  of  a  judicial  tribunal  is 
not  what  we  want.  The  life  of  the  Republic  depends  upon 
the  honest  election  of  a  President  at  the  ballot-box.  All 
evils  are  less  than  the  evil  of  violating  the  elective  fran- 
chise. A.  dishonest  election  is  the  precursor  of  civil  war, 
party  strife,  internecine  horrors,  social  chaos,  and  political 
annihilation. 

It  surprises  us  that  any  reflecting  and  intelligent  person 
should  question  the  propriety  of  united  non-partisan  action 
in  selecting  delegates  to  a  Constitutional  Convention  ;  the 
more  surprising  when  we  contemplate  the  almost  certain  re- 
sult of  a  communistic  triumph  between  contending  political 
parties.  Leaders  mistake  the  strength  of  the  reform  move- 
ment if  they  do  not  see  the  possibilities  involved  in  present- 
ing the  question  of  graduated  taxation  to  the  farmers,  me- 
chanics, and  laborers  of  the  State.  There  is  a  need  of 
reform,  and  a  demand  for  it.  If  intelligence  and  property 
does  not  concede  it  peacefully,  the  ignorant  and  the  destitute 
will  endeavor  to  accomplish  it  by  brute  force.  The  First 
Ward  Club  met  on  Wednesday  night  and  nominated  as  del- 
egates to  the  Constitutional  Convention :  Dennis  Kearney, 
H.  L.  Knight,  Rooney,  Gans,  Farrell,  Growney,  Linehan, 
Redinger,  Steiner,  McCabe,  Hickbout,  Moorhan,  Splenhann, 
Mulroy,  Dr.  O'Donnell,  Culin,  Sondey,  Burke,  Krouse,  Mc- 
Fadden,  P.  Lynch,  and  Ed.  McGinnis — nearly  all  German 
and  Irish  names ;  nearly  all  unknown,  except  through  their 
offenses  against  society;  nearly  every  one  ignorant,  unedu- 
cated, and  unmannerly  —  destitute  not  only  of  intelligence 
and  morals,  but  of  property  and  honest  purpose ;  scarce  one 
in  any  employment  save  that  of  political  agitation.  And  yet 
while  this  class  of  rogues  and  adventurers  conspire  to  form 
a  Convention  to  give  to  the  State  its  organic  law,  such  men 
as  Governor  Haight  and  Governor  Stanford,  Senator  Cole 
and  Senator  Casserly,  Judge  Wallace  and  Judge  Lorenzo 
Sawyer,  Mayor  Bryant  and"  Mayor  Alvord,  D.  O.  Mills  and 
Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Fitch  and  Mr.  Pen  Johnson,  Mr.  William 
T.  Coleman  and  Mr.  William  F.  Babcock,  cannot  agree  to 
sit  together  in  Convention  to  frame  for  the  State  a  Constitu- 
tion, because  they  are  not  members  of  the  same  political 
party.  It  is  not  creditable  to  our  intelligence  that  such  a 
question  as  this  should  have  two  sides. 

If  Tom  Pepper  was  kicked  out  of  hell  for  lying,  what  will 
ever  become  of  Col.  Wm.  H.  L.  Barnes? 


'  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  '  higher  culture  ? '  "  asked 
a  friend  of  us  the  other  day.  "  And  why  do  you  oppose  the 
cosmopolitan  schools  ? "  asked  a  gentleman  from  Berlin. 
Now  the  real  truth  of  this  matter  is,  we  think  our  people 
have  run  wild  on  education.  The  people  of  Boston  are  the 
original  inventors  of  the  term  "higher  culture,"  and  have 
succeeded  in  sending  the  school-master  so  abroad  in  the 
land  that  we  have  altogether  lost  sight  of  the  plain  and  com- 
mon sense  education  of  our  fathers,  and  are  now  ballooning 
in  the  clouds  after  the  "  higher  culture  "  of  Beacon  Hill.  Too 
much  learning  has  made  us  mad.  The  children  of  this  gen- 
eration are  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.  Our  whole 
theory  of  education  at  the  free  common  schools  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  "  our  boys  "  are  to  pass  from  primaries  to 
high  schools,  from  high  schools  to  preparatory  seminaries, 
thence  to  the  University  of  California,  and  finally  to  the 
pulpit,  to  the  bar,  or  the  medical  profession,  or  are  to  be- 
come chemists,  engineers,  architects,  politicians,  legislators, 
statesmen,  judges,  office-holders,  and  gentlemen.  The  girls 
are  to  move  in  the  higher  circles  of  social  life,  infolded  in 
superior  dimity,  keeping  their  elegant  homes,  their  serv- 
ants, and  their  carriages.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  for  our 
common  schools  to  expend  its  energies  and  our  coin  in  de- 
veloping gentlemen  and  ladies,  entirely  ignoring  the  fact 
that  nine-tenths  of  these  boys  are  to  be  traders,  artisans,  and 
laborers ;  and  the  girls  to  be  the  wives  of  these  traders, 
artisans,  and  laborers;  ignoring  the  ignoble  pursuits  of  the 
plow,  the  shovel,  the  plane,  the  anvil,  the  wash-tub,  the 
broom,  and  the  frying-pan,  and  reversing  the  rule  that  in- 
cludes the  very  system,  which  is  :  that  our  free  public  schools 
are  for  the  education  of  the  poor  at  the  expense  of  the  rich, 
and  were  originally  intended  only  to  instruct  the  public  school 
pupil  in  rudimentary  studies.  Hence,  when  we  are  subject 
to  taxation  to  furnish  school-houses  for  the  children  of  the 
wealthy,  and  instructors  for  them  in  the  higher  branches  of 
learning,  and  in  the  more  elegant  accomplishments  of  music, 
drawing,  modern  languages,  and  the  sciences,  we  say  it  is  a 
subversion  of  the  original  and  most  excellent  idea  involved 
in  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  Indeed,  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  too  much  education  is  good  for  the  common 
run  of  bread-winners.  We  are  not  quite  certain  that  the  boy 
who  is  destined  to  wrestle  with  a  hoe  or  jack-plane,  and  the 
girl  who  enters  upon  a  life  of  contest  with  pot,  and  broom, 
and  babies,  are  not  better  educated  when  not  educated  too 
much.  Of  course,  we  understand  that  the  school-master 
who  is  earning  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month,  and 
the  young  gentleman  who  is  studying  higher  mathematics 
and  expects  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  the  young  lady  who 
contemplates  a  diploma  and  a  wealthy  marriage,  and  all 
fond  parents  who  have  prodigies  for  children,  and  all  good 
mothers  who  have  nursing  geniuses,  now  in  pantalets  and 
pinafores,  will  object  to  this  doctrine.  It  is  our  fixed  opinion 
that  our  common  school  system  ought  to  take  a  turn  back- 
ward. We  would  get  rid  of  all  this  cosmopolitan  humbug- 
gery,  and  all  this  discussion  over  text-books,  by  selecting  the 
books  we  used  to  vex  our  brains  over  at  the  small,  red 
brick  school-house  when  first  our  intellectual  machinery  was 
set  up  and  put  in  motion :  Dabol's  Arithmetic,  Kirkham's 
Grammar,  Olney's  Geography,  Webster's  Spelling-Book, 
with  a  wood  engraving  of  the  temple  of  liberty  in  the  frontis- 
piece. We  never  can  understand  why  anybody  wants  to 
know  any'more  than  is  contained  in  the  solid,  old-fashioned 
elementary  books.  Perhaps  Comstock's  Philosophy  might 
do  for  "  higher  culture,"  with  a  little  higher  mathematics,  a 
little  smattering  of  classics,  a  book  or  two  of  Virgil  and 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  the  Greek  Testament  and  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis.  The  Latin  grammar  helps  one  to  under- 
stand the  derivatives  of  English  words,  but  what,  after  all,  is 
the  use  of  tearing  up  words  by  the  roots  ?  It  may  contribute 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  spelling,  but  what  is  the  use  of 
knowing  how  to  spell  ?  We  have  no  sort  of  respect  for  any 
one  that  can  spell,  for  they  seldom  know  how  to  do  any- 
thing else.  A  newspaper  editor  rarely  knows  how  to  spell 
correctly;  he  leaves  that  to  the  printer  and  proof-reader. 
We  speak  now  of  the  better  class  of  editors,  those  who 
aspire  to  write  bright  ideas,  and  not  words.  As  for  gram- 
mar, it  is  only  the  most  common  minds  that  carry  the  rules 
grammar  and  the  knowledge  of  parsing  out  into  the  world 
of  business.  The  learned  man  is  one  who  reads  and  thinks, 
who  inquires  and  comprehends.  The  learned  lawyer  is  one 
who,  being  well  grounded  in  principle,  has  the  mind  to 
reason  out  conclusions,  and  who  knows  whereabouts  in  the 
books  to  find  the  law.  The  doctor  is  not  the  man  who  un- 
derstands foreign  languages,  and  who  can  read  classic  litera- 
ture, but  he  must  understand  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
form,  and  be  skilled  in  the  specialty  of  his  profession.  The 
banker,  merchant,  mechanic,  or  business  man  finds  but  little 
aid  from  his  classical  learning,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that 
Sam  Seabough  is  a  better  editor  because  of  Gibbon's  Rome, 
or  that  the  San  Francisco  delegation  in  the  Legislature 
would  have  been  much  better  statesmen  if  they  had  read 
Grotius  and  Puffendorf  and  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  in  the 
original  text.  We  do  not  underrate  learning  ;  we  only  say 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  everybody  to  have  it,  and  that  it 
is  absurd  to  educate  above  their  capacities  those  who  by 
the  labor  of  their  hands  and  the  sweat  of  their  brows  earn 
their  daily  bread. 
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PRATTLE, 


The  basest  ingrate  of  whom 
■  we  have  any  account  is  an  old 
soldier  of  Newport,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, for  whom  Pres- 
ident Hayes  lately 
purchased  a  wood- 
en leg,  and  who 
directly  afterward 
voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  at  the 
State  election  !  The  "Administration  organs''  are  express- 
ing their  sense  of  the  miscreant's  treachery  in  language 
which,  all  things  considered,  must  be  esteemed  pretty  mod- 
erate, and  the  President,  it  is  hoped,  will  profit  by  this  les- 
son on  the  mischief  of  indiscriminating  benevolence.  If, 
with  a  more  judicious  foresight,  he  had  bestowed  on  some 
worthier  and  more  unfortunate  veteran  a  wooden  head,  he 
would  have  been  certain  of  his  reward;  for,  as  is  excellently 
said  by  the  venerable  Johannesasinus  :  "  Who  giveth  to  an- 
other that  the  like  whereof  he  doth  most  value  in  himself  is 
accounted  a  creditor  of  heaven." 


It  needs  not  a  very  lively  fancy  to  picture,  in  the  Court  of 
Hades,  the  spirit  of  Judas  Iscariot  reverently  baring  "his 
dim  dishonored  brow  "  before  the  fragmentary  soul  of  this 
Newport  traitor's  amputated  leg,  and  offering  it  "the  like- 
ness of  a  kingly  crown"  in  the  words  following — for  it  seems 
likely,  as  the  Talmud  asserts,  that  Judas  was  a  poet: 

"Forerunner  of  an  honored  shade. 
This  crown  you've  a  demand  on. 
'Tis  yours — the  older  claim  /  made 
Has  no  such  leg  to  stand  on. 

"Receive  it,  then,  upon  thy  stump 
Till  comes  thy  head  to  wear  it. 
Mount  h — 's  hot  throne  until  thy  bump 
Of  gratitude  shall  share  it !" 


"  My  father  is  not  crazy,"  protested  the  daughter  of  George 
Francis  Train,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Prentice  Mulford — "my 
father  is  not  crazy,  and  you  and  me  are  no  longer  friends,  if 
you  persist  in  such  remarks."  Now  mark  the  complaisant 
depravity  of  the  malefactor  addressed.  That  male,  I  am 
told — though  not  by  Mr.  Mulford — arose,  bowed,  arrayed 
his  visage  in  a  loose-fitting  smile,  and  replied  that  the  friend- 
ship of  one  to  whom  the  nominative  and  objective  cases  are 
the  same  thing  is  held  by  too  precarious  a  tenure  to  be 
worth  a  longer  struggle  to  preserve  it — he  really  must  insist 
on  the  irreclaimable  insanity  of  the  parent  Train.  Thus 
doth  the  pride  of  scholarship  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Voice 
of  Nature — the  Voice  having  commonly  a  faulty  system  of 
grammar. 

The  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  of  Boston,  is  "out"  in  a  letter 
in  which  he  describes  the  voices  of  American  women  as  a 
"  clamor,"  a  "  shrill  yell,"  a  "scream,"  and  a  "  war-cry."  It 
is  true.  There  is  in  this  country  no  attention  given  to  the 
cultivation  and  management  of  the  voice  in  childhood.  The 
voice,  like  pretty  much  everything  in  America,  is  left  to 
"  make  its  own  way  in  the  world,"  and  its  own  way  is  through 
the  nose.  It  is  a  "  self-made  "  voice,  and  as  such  is  an  object 
of  national  pride  and  patriotic  satisfaction.  Now,  the  voice 
is  the  best  index  I  know  to  the  mind.  It  is  not  true  that  a 
person  having  a  low,  melodious  voice  is  necessarily  a  person 
of  mental  cultivation,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  a  person  of 
cultivation  will  not  have  a  sharp  nasal  shriek.  It  has  never 
been  my  good  fortune  to  hear  either  wit  or  wisdom  delivered 
in  high-keyed  tones;  the  critical  mind  will  always  detect  in 
the  ideas  the  same  false  ring  as  the  ear  does  in  the  voice 
that  conveys  them.  Jewels  of  speech  are  not  worn  in  the 
nose.  Of  course  this  amounts  only  to  saying  that  unculti- 
vated minds  produce  to  no  purpose.  It  is  not  true,  however, 
that  our  countrywomen — or,  as  a  not  very  well-informed  con- 
temporary prefers  to  call  them,  our  countrymenesses — are 
greater  sinners  in  this  respect  than  the  males  of  their  spe- 
cies ;  that  is,  they  do  not  talk  more  through  their  noses, 
though  they  talk  through  their  noses  a  good  deal  more. 
The  male,  in  addition  to  being  shrill,  is  commonly  loud. 


Two  male  skeletons  of  the  "  mound-builders  "  have  been 
dug  up  in  Kentucky,  one  lying  across  the  other,  and  the 
fingers  of  each  clutching  the  throat  of  the  other.  The  skel- 
eton of  the  woman  has  not  been  discovered,  but  is  probably 
somewhere  thereabout,  reposing  with  a  tender  trust  on  the 
breast  of  a  third  male. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  militant  bones  may  have  be- 
longed in  life  to  two  men  of  letters — perhaps  a  poet  and  his 
critic.  If  so,  what  an  impressive  lesson  !  What  a  frightful 
retribution  has  overtaken  them  in  this  pitiless  exposure  of 
their  squabble,  long  after  every  vestige  of  evidence  as  to  its 
merits  has  perished  from  human  record!  O  Stuart,  Stuart ! 
my  rival  in  verse  and  my  victim  in  censure  ! — thou  who  over- 
toppest  my  talent  but  to  fall  beneath  my  spite  ! — let  not  these 
dumb  dead  bones  speak  to  thy  hot  blood  in  vain  !  In  some 
incalculably  distant  age,  after  my  scurvy  prose  shall  have 
been  forgotten,  and  before  thy  noble  verse  shall  have  come 
to  be  read,  how  wilt  thou  like  some  delving  antiquary  to 
spade  us  out  of  our  little  mound — the  dung-hill  upon  which 


we  fought  and  fell — the  fingers  of  thy  mouldy  frame  griping 
the  neck  of  mine? — there,  in  the  blaze  of  the  world's  eyes, 
dead  in  a  deathless  feud,  two  mortals  immortally  implaca- 
ble! Why,  man,  it  will  look  like  murder.  Stuart,  let  us  be 
friends ;  throw  down  thy  pen  forever,  and  give  me  thy  nose. 
Put  it  there,  lad,  put  it  there. 


As  vicious  women  think  all  men  are  knaves, 

And  shrew-bound  gentlemen  discourse  of  slaves ; 

As  reeling  drunkards  judge  the  world  unsteady, 

And  idlers  swear  employers  ne'er  get  ready — 

Thieves  that  the  constable  stole  all  they  had, 

The  mad  that  all  except  themselves  are  mad  ; 

So,  in  another's  clear  escutcheon  shown. 

Puff  girds  at  stains  reflected  from  his  own  ; 

Prates  of  "  docility,''  nor  feels  the  check 

That  Cashglut's  collar  left  upon  his  neck. 

Back,  man,  to  studies  interrupted  once. 

Ere  yet  the  rogue  had  merged  into  the  dunce ! 

Back,  back  to  Yale  !   and,  grown  with  years  discreet, 

The  course  a  virgin's  lust  cut  short,  complete. 

Go  drink  again  at  the  Pierian  pool, 

And  learn — at  least  to  better  play  the  fool. 

No  longer  scorn  the  draught,  although  the  font, 

Unlike  Pactolus,  waters  not  Belmont. 

Insolent  fellow,  when  you  next  display 

The  snobbish  humor  of  an  "  Elliott  Grey,'" 

As  actor,  not  attestant,  play  the  part, 

Nor  gild  with  perjury  your  sullied  art. 


I  hope  the  telegraph  has  inaccurately  reported  the  metri- 
cal portion  of  Mr.  Upham's  speech  in  Pennsylvania  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  Lick  monument.  The  verses,  as  they  stand, 
are  the  absolute  worst  that  ever  passed  the  wires  since  Mr. 
Pickering  in  New  York,  intending  to  telegraph  the  One 
Hundreth  Psalm  to  the  Sunday  Call  as  an  original  poem  by 
himself,  got  hold  of  one  of  his  own  instead,  and  sent  that. 
They  are  the  worst  that  have  been  printed  in  this  town  since 
Mr.  Cornelius  Mah'ny  went  back  to  Italy,  Mr.  Jessop  dis- 
covered he  could  write  without  rhyming,  and  Theresa  Cor- 
lett  injured  herself  trying  to  get  astride  the  back  of  Mr. 
Dan.  O'Connell,  whose  ears  she  mistook  for  the  wings  of 
Pegasus. 

The  concluding  couplet  of  the  performance  which  Mr.  Up- 
ham's abandoned  muse  mistakes  for  a  poem  is,  like  the  tail 
of  a  fire-fly,  the  only  part  that  shines.     Here  it  is: 

"  Diablo,  proud  monarch,  all  grizzled  and  gray, 
Looms  up  in  the  distance  his  realm  to  survey.'' 

As  poetry  this  is  not  very  brilliant,  but  as  satire  it  is  blind- 
ing !  The  art  by  which  a  simple  topographical  description 
is  made  to  imply  that  California  is  the  devil's  realm  is  as  ad- 
mirable in  its  way  as  a  hornet  in  a  nosegay,  a  frog  between 
the  bed-sheets,  a  rattlesnake  in  a  muff,  or  any  other  of  the 
pleasant  surprises  of  real  life. 


And  now  arises  a  monstrous  sceptic  to  deny  that  Charlotte 
Corday  blushed  after  her  head  was  cut  off.  There  is  noth- 
ing incredible  in  the  story  ;  people  perform  more  difficult 
feats  than  that  after  decapitation.  St.  Denis  walked  a  con- 
siderable distance  with  his  head  in  his  hand,  bowing  right 
and  left  in  the  most  engaging  manner.  After  St.  Albanus 
was  mutilated  in  this  way  he  managed  somehow  to  sorely 
afflict  his  executioner,  as  related  by  an  anonymous  poet  of 
the  time  of  James  I.  : 

"A  knight  beheads  the  martyr,  but  so  soon. 
His  eyes  dropt  out  to  see  what  he  had  done'' — 

Though  this  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  they  left  their 
sockets  out  of  mere  curiosity  for  a  closer  view  of  their 
owner's  work.  In  1540  a  monk  near  Zurich  had  his  head 
cut  off  by  the  devil,  but  catching  it  up  in  his  hands  he  flung 
it  at  that  uncivil  person,  bowling  him  over  like  a  ten-pin.  It 
is  related  by  Beraldini  that  "a  Knight  of  St.  John,  whose 
nowl  had  been  dissevered  from  its  stem  by  a  Paynim 
scimeter,  was  so  little  affected  by  the  misadventure  that  he 
fought  on  for  several  hours,  and  did  not  die  till  the  next 
Easter  Sunday.  His  unusual  vitality  is  ascribed  to  his  wear- 
ing at  his  back  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  whose  healing  vir- 
tues, like  those  of  certain  medicines,  would  seem  to  have 
grown  stronger  with  age.  I  have  myself  seen  heads  on  a 
battle-field  which  had  not  even  a  speaking  acquaintance  with 
any  of  the  adjacent  bodies,  and  it  seems  a  fair  inference  that 
their  own  had  gone  off  to  look  up  a  surgeon.  The  familiar 
historical  instances  I  do  not  mention,  for  history  is  nine- 
tenths  lying. 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  has  requested  the  Porte  to 
have  the  Orthodox  churches  in  Constantinople  put  in  run- 
ning order,  so  that  Russian  soldiers  can  come  in  on  Sunday 
next  and  worship.  This  will,  of  course,  make  it  necessary 
for  an  equal  number  of  British  sailors  to  come  in  and  worship 
competitively  in  the  Protestant  churches.  In  this  way  the 
divine  balance  of  power  and  religious  status  quo  will  be 
strictly  preserved,  and  if  the  two  sets  of  worshipers  are 
equally-drunk  I  don't  see  that  the  Lord  will  have  any  right 
to  withhold  His  international  blessing  on  the  ground  that 
He  has  not  had  time  to  consult  Bismarck. 


It  is  believed  the  stress  of  "  The  Divine  Hunger  " —  as  the 
Chinese,  with  a  pardonable  pride,  call  their  great  famine — is 
now  in  process  of  abatement,  several  markets  having  re- 
cently been  opened  for  the  sale  of  human  flesh  at  reasonable 
rates.  Your  true  Chinaman  is  the  most  stirring  little  devil 
in  the  world ;  he  is  all  business.  When  he  can  not  get  any- 
thing to  eat,  rather  than  do  nothing  he  will  be  eaten.    But  what 


kind  of  country  is"  that  where  a  Chinaman  "rassles  round" 
in  vain  for  his  meals  ?  Merciful  heaven  !  fancy  the  desolate 
prospect — the  not  a  green  thing,  the  no  grain,  the  nothing  to 
the  acre  !  "  Boundless  and  bare,  the  lone  and  level  sands 
stretch  far  away  !"  Not  a  gopher;  not  a  toad;  not  even  so 
much  as  a  bang-tail  blue  lizard !  The  famine  in  Shansi 
can't  be  carrying  off  such  numbers  as  reported,  for  so  many 
people  couldn't  live  in  such  a  beastly  country,  don't  you  see  ? 
They  would  all  die  of  starvation. 


"Do  you  know  I  dreamed  of  you  the  other  night?"  said 
an  audacious  young  lady  to  her  backward  lover.  "  Indeed! 
And  may  I  venture  to  ask  what  was  the  dream?"  "Oh, 
nothing  much — I  tnought  you  asked  me  to  marry  you." 
Eagerly — "And  did  you  consent?"  "Why,  you  see  you 
asked  in  such  an  indirect  and  unfair  way  that  I  would  not 
give  you  an  answer."  "Ah  !  my  dear  Julia,  how  can  I  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity? — let  me  ask  you  now,  fairly  and  di- 
rectly :  Will  you  marry  me  ?  "  "  No,  sir,"  I  won't."  And  as 
the  sun  rose  that  night,  its  black  shadow  fell  athwart  the  wan 
and  haggard  features  of  a  young  man,  who  ever  and  anon 
absently  wiped  his  nose  on  a  frog  from  the  adjacent  pool, 
and  who  marveled  how  the  stars  could  be  so  blue,  and  the 
flowers  carol  so  merrily,  and  the  clouds  grow  greenly  under 
foot  in  the  twittering  moonshine,  when  a  human  heart  that 
had  put  up  its  pile  on  a  dead  point  had  been  busted  out  in  a 
single  board. 

A  daily  paper  suggests  that  at  the  next  exhibition  of  the 
Olympic  Club  the  performing  members  wear  "  trunks  "  over 
their  "tights." 

Athletic  men,  'twere  hardly  just 

Your  charms  to  thus  make  shady ; 

Shut  up  in  trunks,  you'll  give,  I  trust, 
A  key  to  every  lady. 


"  There  is  a  great  fancy  at  present,"  says  a  fashion  jour- 
nal, "  for  the  Pompadour  chemise."  Inferior  in  every  respect 
to  a  three-story  brick  with  a  Mansard  roof  and  a  bay  win- 
dow. Besides,  you  hardly  ever  find  a  Pompadour  chemise 
uninhabited,  and  it  is  more  dangerous  to  expel  the  occupant 
than  to  sleep  in  the  open  air. 


I  have  never  known  the  time  when  the  daily  newspapers 
of  this  town  were  not  flinging  their  heels  at  some  luckless 
San  Francisco  correspondent  of  an  Eastern  journal  for  tell- 
ing the  truth  of  us.  They  have  now  a  war  on  hand  with 
some  half-dozen  of  these  nomads  and  irresponsibles,  who  are 
declaring  that  Kearney's  following  of  bad  men  is  so  formid- 
able in  point  of  numbers  as  to  constitute  a  public  danger. 
Perhaps  the  correspondents  have  been  misinformed,  but  it 
would  be  only  fair  for  their  censors  to  remember  that  they 
said  the  same  themselves  of  "the  Kearney  movement"  until 
so  many  reckless  persons  joined  it  that  it  became  a  menace 
to  the  State. 

The  poddy  pup  that  yaps  and  squeals, 

And  snatches  harmless  at  our  heels, 

We  kick,  and  resolutely  shout : 
"You  evil-minded  beast,  get  out!" 

But  when  'tis  grown  to  dog's  estate. 

With  teeth  to  bruise  and  penetrate 

In  vice-like  jaws,  and  eyes  that  gloat 

Upon  the  morning  caller's  throat, 

'Tis  then:  "Good  doggy!" — walking  faster — 
"Nice  boy! — Mistakes  me  for  his  master.'1 


In  a  sermon  last  Sunday  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doughty  said: 
"The  gentleman  of  incarnate  selfishness,  or  the  scholar  of 
no  principle,  is  as  much  a  devil,  in  his  way,  as  the  midnight 
cut-throat."  And  then  Mr.  de  Young  of  the  Chronicle, 
Deacon  Fitch  of  the  Bulletin,  and  Colonel  Jackson  of  the 
Post,  exchanged  looks  of  triumph,  each  happy  in  his  own 
vindication — each  with  a  midnight  cut-throat's  estimate  of 
the  character  and  attainments  of  the  two  others. 


'  Great  Iceberg's  poetry  I  think  so  fine,*' 
Says  Tom,  "  that  I  remember  ev'ry  line!  " 

'  Then  spout  them  as  your  own,"  says  Dick, 
Beside  yourself  remember  even  one." 


Advices  from  Japan  state  that  Iwakuru  is  arranging  to 
celebrate  the  2538th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Jimmu 
Tenno.  Jim  was  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  which 
is  therefore  officially  known — to  distinguish  it  from  its  im- 
mediate predecessors  and  prevent  confusion  in  the  State 
archives — as  the  Jim  dynasty,  a  designation  contracted,  in 
popular  speech,  to  Jimnasty.  Hence  our  word  gymnastics 
(which  inferior  philologists  have  professed  to  derive  from  the 
Greek),  gymnastics  being  a  sort  of  thing  in  which  the  Japs 
can  beat  a  circus.  From  gymnastic  we  get  the  word  gum- 
elastic,  an  indiarubber  man,  or  contortionist,  being  an  indis- 
pensable attraction  at  every  show.  It  is  a  very  useful  and 
fascinating  pursuit,  this  philology. 


Young  woman  with  an  apple  on  her  head — 
Young  woman  sprawling  on  the  stage,  shot  dead ! 
Where  fools  are  shot  the  means  of  life  to  gain 
"  Display  of  talent"  means  a  scattered  brain. 


A  "  manufacturer  of  Fatherland  Soap  "  heads  his  adver- 
tisement in  the  daily  papers  with  the  words  :  "  Die  Wacht 
am  Rhein."  This,  I  presume,  is  to  be  translated :  "  The 
Wash  on  the  Rind," 

Ambrose  G.  Fierce. 
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THE   ARGONAUT. 
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THE  PARROT. 

A  parrot  wich  all  ways  sel  over  the  door  of  a  butcher 
shop  had  been  tol  to  say  "  Nigger,  Nigger,"  evry  time  it  see 
a  darky  go  by  in  the  streets.  One  day  a  little  chimmy 
sweep  was  passin,  and  the  parrot  said  "  Nigger  !  Nigger!" 
The  sweep  lay  down  his  brushes  and  set  down  on  em,  and 
looked  at  the  parrot  and  said :  u  You  wicked  bird,  if  you  was 
made  go  down  a  floo,  and  then  I  was  to  call  you  a  crow,  how 
woud  you  like  it  your  ownself  ?  " 

But  the  parrot  it  kep  onsayin:  "Nigger,  Nigger!  "fast 
as  it  coud;  tit  pretty  soon  the  little  chimmy  sweep  begin  for 
to  cry,  and  the  tears  washed  his  face  so  it  was  streaky. 
Then  the  parrot  looked  at  his  face,  and  said  :  "Pound  of 
bacon ! " 

Parrots  has  to  be  tot  to  tock  with  their  mowths  :  they  did- 
cnt  do  it  wen  they  was  first  found  by  Sir  Cristofer  Clumbus. 

My  sisters  yung  man  he  says  wen  Clumbus  landed  out  of 
his  ship  he  see  a  naked  natif,  and  he  said  to  him  :  "  I  have 
discovered  this  country." 

Then  the  natif  he  looked  at  Clumbus  out  of  his  eyes,  and 
said  :  "  It  wasent  lost.     We  ben  a  livin  in  it  ol  the  wile." 

Then  Clumbus  scratcht  his  hed  and  said :  "  I  spose 
thats  so,  but  I  found  you,  any  how."  But  the  natif  said  : 
"  Wot  a  idee  !  cos  you  are  found  your  self,  thats  how  it  is." 

Clumbus  he  thot  a  wile,  and  then  he  said :  "  There  is  some 
thing  in  that,  too,  but  I  dident  come  all  the  way  from  Spain 
to  be  tole  wots  wot  by  a  Injin." 

Then  the  naked  natif  he  said :  "  You  git  fooler  and  fooler 
the  more  you  tock,  cos  I  aint  a  Injin,  but  a  Carib." 

Bout  that  time  Clumbus  begin  to  think  reel  hard,  and  he 
said  to  hisself :  "  Maybe  I  aint  sech  a  dam  smart  feller  after 
all,  and  maybe  I  haint  done  no  sech  great  thing  as  I  thot  I 
did.  Spose  this  feller  had  discuvered  Spain  ! "  But  wots 
that  got  to  do  with  parrots,  is  wot  Ide  like  to  kanow. 

A  ole  lady  had  a  parrot  wich  had  been  brot  from  Mexco, 
and  it  cudent  speak  any  American,  ony  jest  Spanish,  and 
the  ole  lady  was  very  fond  of  it,  cos  it  was  cumpny  for  her, 
tho  she  dident  kano  what  it  was  sayin.  But  she  said,  the 
ole  lady  did,  that  wen  she  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  Sundy 
morning  the  parrots  remarks  was  like  responses  in  the  lit- 
tiny,  and  done  her  a  heap  of  good.  But  one  Sundy  her  son, 
wich  was  a  sartor,  and  cude  speak  Spanish,  was  to  home,  and 
wen  he  herd  the  parrot  respondin  he  said  :  "  Mother,  your 
pretty  Pol  is  in  such  a  pious  frame  of  mind  dont  you  think  it 
better  die  now,  fore  it  lerns  to  swear?  ° 

But  the  ole  lady  she  said :  "  Wy,  Jack,  how  could  it?  " 

But  Jack  he  said :  "  Well,  now  I  come  to  think  it  over, 
may  be  it  cuddent,  but  aint  you  afraid  it  might  get  to  be  a 
Methody?" 

Then  she  said  :  "Jack  you  must  be  crazy;  it  never  is  let 
go  to  their  meetins." 

But  Jack  got  up  and  went  to  the  cage  and  said:  "Wei, 
there  is  a  good  deel  of  wisky  drinkin  goin  on  in  this  town, 
any  how,  and  its  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side." 

And  fore  his  mother  cude  stop  him  he  had  took  the  bird 
out  and  rung  its  neck. 

DEMICRATS. 

My  father  he  said  one  day,  he  said:  "Johnny,  lemme 
see  what  you  kanow,  you  tel  me  who  is  President,"  and  I 
said  rite  away,  you  never  see  anything  said  so  quick  like  a 
gun  went  off:  "Mister  Tildin."  But  he  said:  "No,  its 
Mister  Hays ; "  and  I  anserd  fore  I  thot  who  I  was  tockin  to, 
"  It  aint  no  sech  thing ! " 

Then  my  father  he  took  his  spetticles  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
put  em  onto  his  nose,  and  lookt  at  me  like  I  was  some 
boy  wich  he  had  never  see  be  fore,  and  Bildad,  thats  the 
new  dog,  it  got  up  and  come  and  set  down  side  of  my  father 
and  lookt  at  me,  too,  and  Mose,  which  is  the  cat,  it  lookt  up 
and  stretched  out  its  paws  and  yond,  and  pretty  sune  it  come 
and  set  down  long  side  Bildad  and  watcht  Bime  by  my 
father  he  said:  "Johnny,"  and  then  he  didn't  say  no  more 
for  a  long  wile,  and  I  played  with  the  tossles  of  the  windo 
curtin,  and  wished  I  was  Billy.  Pretty  sune  he  said,  my 
father  did:  "Johnny,"  a  other  time — "Johnny,  there  is  mo- 
ments in  a  man's  life  wen  he  doesent  know  wether  he  is 
riding  on  horse  back  or  wide  awake.  Johnny,  pinch  me, 
pinch  your  father,  Johnny." 

So  I  give  him  jest  a  little  nip  on  the  leg,  and  he  said : 
"  Thank  you,  my  son,  I  see  it  aint  a  dream.  Now  lets  take 
a  retro  specktiv  vew  of  the  whole  sitty  wation.  I  said  Hays 
was  President,  and  you  said,  near  as  I  can  recklect,  that  that 
was  a  open  question,  dident  you  ?  " 

And  I  said  yes,  cos  I  was  mity  glad  he  dident  under  stand 
wot  I  reely  did  say. 

Then  my  father  he  said :  "  Thats  rite,  my  son,  dont  you 
never  go  back  on  any  thing  you  said  in  the  heat  of  debate. 
Now  lets  argoo  it  out." 

Wen  he  had  said  that,  Bildad,  thats  the  new  dog,  and 
Mose,  which  is  the  cat,  they  went  and  lade  down  bv  the  fire, 
Mose  on  top  of  Bildad.  Then  my  father  he  took  off  his 
spetacles,  and  wiped  em,  and  put  em  away  in  his  pocket  and 
said:  "Johnny,  I  brot  you  up  a  Publican,  and  Ime  glad  to 
see  the  last  election  aint  spiled  you,  and  made  you  a  wicked 
Demicrat ;  sides  that,  facks  is  facks,  and  I  tel  you  Hays  has 
actually  ben  President  more  than  a  year,  dont  let  that 
Xamintr  fool  you." 


Then  I  said  wy  dident  the  President  cut  the  Demicrats 
heads  of  so  thay  wuden  be  so  many  next  lection  and  he  said ; 
"Johnny,  it  wudent  hellup  matters  one  bit,  cos  a  Demicrats 
heads  is  jest  the  thing  wich  is  the  least  use  to  him.  He 
wude  vote  Demicrat  if  he  had  halef  a  dozen  heads,  and  he 
wude  vote  Demicrat  if  he  dident  have  any  at  all." 

Wen  my  father  he  had  got  that  far  he  jumped  up  out  of 
his  chair  and  began  to  walck  the  floor,  backerds  and  foreds, 
and  Bildad,  thats  the  new  dog,  snook  under  the  sofa,  and 
Mose,  wich  is  the  cat,  got  onto  the  table,  with  a  big  tail. 
My  father  he  went  on  like  tockin  to  hisself: 

"No,  no,  taint  their  heads,  the  folt  is  in  their  stum- 
muckses,  thems  wot  thay  are  Demicrats  with.  I  tel  you  its 
all  a  matter  of  fizzicle  bias.  Tock  a  bout  yure  edacation, 
and  yure  Sunday  scoohls,  and  yure  enliten  press,  and  yure 
speechin,  its  all  my  eye,  thay  dont  care  that  for  em  !  "  and 
my  father  he  snapt  his  fingers  so  loud  Bildad,  thats  the  new 
dog,  ran  out  from  under  the  sofa,  and  Mose,  wich  is  the  cat, 
jumpt  of  the  table  and  went  under  the  sofa. 

"  Wy,  Johnny,"  my  father  he  went  on,  "dident  Mister 
Sumner  make  speeches  at  em  til  he  was  like  to  die,  a  tellin 
em  how  things  was,  and  wot  wos  wot  ?  Course  he  did,  and 
wot  good  did  it  do  em  ?  And  dident  Mister  Blane  tell  cm 
so,  too,  till  he  made  his  self  sick  with  sun  struck?  And 
ain't  thay  got  their  bibles,  same  as  the  heathens  has  ?  Taint 
for  want  of  lite,  not  a  bit.  It  runs  in  their  families,  I  tel 
you,  and  thay  got  to  be  took  wen  thay  are  little  a  way  from 
the  brest,  and  put  into  horse  pittles  and  docktered  up.  One 
dockter  wich  knose  the  simptems  can  make  more  Publicans 
in  a  week  than  the  New  York  Try  Bune  in  ten  years,  and  if 
there  was  one  in  Congress  he  cude  do  more  good  for  the 
country  with  a  box  of  blue  pils  than  all  the  speechin  that 
can  be  spoke.  We  don't  want  come  pulsry  edacasion,  thay 
are  jest  as  edicated  as  us.  Wot  is  needed  is  more  dockters, 
and  water  without  so  much  dead  cats  in  it,  and  manier 
skilites  and  winders  into  our  houses,  and  our  sewage  into 
the  sea  stead  of  onto  our  bread  and  butter.  You  give  me 
plenty  sunshine,  and  plenty  pewer  air,  and  holesum  water, 
and  the  rite  sort  of  dockter  stough,  an  lie  make  Publicans 
out  of  Mission  Bay  mud  !" 

I  had  never  see  my  father  tock  so  long  in  all  my  liphe  be 
fore,  and  I  was  that  astonish  I  dident  no  wot  to  say,  so  I 
said  did  he  think  it  wude  rain,  and  he  said :  Rain,  rain  did 
you  say,  Johnny?  Yes,  I  spose  it  will,  but  it  wudent  if  them 
Demicrats  coud  hellup  it,  no  indeed,  thay  would  plug  up  the 
holes  jest  cos  thay  was  open  wen  we  had  a  majority  in  both 
Houses  in  Congres.  Wy  them  wrascles  wude  re  peel  the 
law  of  graphitation  if  it  had  been  past  by  Publican  votes  ! 
Do  you  kano  wot  thay  have  been  and  gone  and  done,  do 
you,  my  son  ?  Wy  thay  have  throde  out  my  claim  for  a 
thousand  hunderd  dollers  for  yure  grate  gran  fathers  suttler 
store  wich  our  revolutionary  sires  got  drunk  and  upset !  Per- 
haps I  wudent  like  to  have  the  Chair  man  of  that  comitty  a 
standin  before  me,  no  close  on,  and  me  with  a  black  snaik 
wip  !  Mebby,  my  son,  yure  ole  father  wudent  make  the 
scowndril  step  and  fetch  it ! 

Then  I  sed  wot  wude  he  make  the  Chair  man  bring  him, 
and  he  said:  "Figgertif  langwidge,  Johnny,  figgertif  lang- 
wide  ;  yure  father  is  frequent  mettiforricle.  Wot  I  mean  is 
Ide  make  him  dance  the  doxolligy  til  he  cudent  wiggle  ! " 

Now  wot  did  my  father  mean  by  that  ?  I  was  jest  goin  to 
ask  him  to  say  it  over  again,  but  he  bust  out  a  other  time 
and  said :  "  There's  that  Xaminer  noospaper  that  never  had 
a  idee  wich  a  oister  wudent  be  ashamed  to  use  as  a  make 
shift  dyin  sentiment  wile  it  was  bein  swollered  !  If  I  had  it 
here  I  stomp  on  it !" 

Wen  he  said  that  he  stompt  reel  hard,  with  out  lookin 
ware  he  was  a  stompin,  and  his  fute  come  down  onto  Bildad, 
thats  the  new  dogs,  tail,  and  Bildad  he  fassened  onto  his 
calif  like  litenin,  and  sech  a  fite  you  never  see,  and  Mose, 
wich  is  the  cat,  was  so  fritened  he  took  a  run  and  jump  and 
busted  thru  the  winder,  and  cut  his  self  dredfle  with  the 
glas  ! 

And  that's  all  I  want  to  no  a  bout  Demicrats,  but  pigs 
tails  is  nice  roasted. 


Pony  Glasses  of  French  Brandy. 


Agacer  est  un  jeu  de  la  coquetterie  dont  la  vertu  paie 
souvent  les  frais. 

Revenez,  dcrivait  une  femme  peu  chre'tienne  a  son  amant, 
si  j'avais  pu  aimer  un  absent,  j'aurais  aime"  Dieu. 

De  vieux  amants  qui  se  rappellent  leur  jeunesse  ne  peuvent 
se  regarder  sans  rire  ou  sans  pleurer. — Publius  Syrus. 

Cceur  qui  soupire  n'a  pas  ce  qu!il  de'sire. — Proverbe. 

L'amour  qui  n'est  qu'un  episode  dans  la  vie  des  hommes 
est  Thistoire  entiere  de  la  vie  des  femmes. 

Deux  jeunes  gens  avaient  une  altercation  au  sujet  d'une 
femme  d'une  extreme  maigreur: — Ce  sont  deux  chiens  qui 
se  disputent  un  os,  dit  Champfort  qui  passait  par  la. 

Quand  Voltaire  vint  habiter  le  chateau  de  Cirey  avec  son 
amie,  la  marquise  du  chatelet,  il  fit  e"lever  une  statue  a 
1'Amour,  et  y  fit  graver  ces  deux  vers : 

Qui  que  tu  sois,  void  ton  maitre, 

11  Test,  le  fat,  ou  le  doit  etre. 

Epouser  a  soixante  ans  une  belle  fille  de  vingt  ans,  e'est 
imiter  ces  ignorants  qui  n;achetent  des  livres  que  pour  les 
faire  lire  a  leurs  amis. — A.  Ricard. 

La  laideur  est  la  meilleure  gardienne  de  la  vertu  d'une 
fille. 

Un  amant,  indigne  de  cenom,  menacait  un  dame  de  pub- 
lier  les  lettres  quelle  lui  avait  e'erites : — Vous  le  pouvez, 
monsieur,  repondit-elle,  il  n'y  a  que  leur  adresse  ^qui  me 
fasse  rougir. 

Jurer  de  s'aimer  toujours,  c-'est  affirmer  que  deux  etres  es- 
sentiellement  muables  ne  changeront  jamais. 

Un  poete  adressa  ces  vers  a  une  jeune  fille  d'une  beaute* 
remarquable : 

Eh  quoi !  dans  un  age  si  tendre 

On  ne  peut  de*ja  vous  entendre, 

Ni  voir  vos  beaux  yeux  sans  mourir? 

Ah !  soyez,  jeune  enfant,  ou  plus  grande  ou  moins  belle, 

Attendez,  petite  cruelle, 

Attendez  pour  blesser  qui  vous  sachiez  gue'rir. 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD  FAVORITES. 


XV.-THE   C-AUCHO. 

Over  the  lonely,  desolate  pampas, 

A  sinewy  horse  my  flying  throne. 
Coiled  at  my  saddle-bow  the  lasso, 

In  my  bell  a  knife  that  reaches  the  bone, 
I  am  the  Gaucho— riding,  hiding, 

Whirling  the  bolas,  wielding  the  knife. 
Over  the  prairies  of  Buenos  Ayres,  . 

Lei  bin  who  would  lake  me  look  out  for  his  life  ! 

Ne'er  a  tide  but  the  fleeting  seasons 

Sweep  o'er  the  inland  sea  of  grass; 
Roaring  herds,  like  clouds  of  thunder, 

Over  the  lonely  levels  pass. 
Jaguars  yell,  and  striding,  hiding 

Ostriches  rush,  for  they  fear  the  knife. 
Over  the  prairies  of  Buenos  Ayres, 

Let  him  who  pursues  me  look  out  for  his  life  ! 

With  mv  tongues  of  cows  and  gourd  of  ycrba, 

And  the  cigarriios'  smoke  on  my  hearth, 
I  laugh  at  your  houses;   my  saddle's  my  pillow, 

My  chamber  a  thousand  miles  of  earth. 
With  the  stars  above  me  gliding,  hiding, 

1  lie  at  ease  as  I  grasp  my  knife. 
On  the  wide  prairies  of  Buenos  Ayres, 

Let  him  who  awakes  me  look  out  for  his  life ! 

Look!     In  the  distance  a  cloud  is  rising; 

In  with  the  spur!     Fling  loose  the  rein! 
Sharp  sings  the  lasso's  loop  as  it  whizzes, 

And  the  bellowing  bull  drops  on  the  plain. 
Out  from  my  my  saddle  sliding,  gliding. 

Deep  in  his  throat  my  flashing  knife. 
O'er  the  wide  prairies  of  Buenos  Ayres, 

Let  him  who  pursues  me  look  out  for  his  life  ! 

Keep  your  dragoons  at  home — I  warn  you! 

For  the  Gaucho  writes  his  laws  in  blood. 
The  bolas  are  ready,  coiled  is  the  lasso, 

And  this  white  dust  can  be  red  mud. 
You  for  the  crows,  and  riding,  riding, 

I  for  the  Andes  with  my  knife. 
Over  the  prairies  of  Buenos  Ayres, 

Let  him  who  would  lake  me  look  out  for  his  life ! 

W.  W.  Story. 


XVI.  — TACKING  SHIP  OFF   SHORE. 


The  weather  leech  of  the  topsail  shivers, 

The  bowlines  strain  and  the  lee  shrouds  slacken ; 

The  braces  are  taut,  the  liihe  boom  quivers. 

And  the  waves  with  the  coming  squall-cloud  blacken. 

Open  one  point  on  the  weather  bow- 
ls the  light-house  tall  on  Fire  Island  Head; 

There's  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  captain's  brow, 
And  the  pilot  watches  the  heaving  lead. 

I  stand  at  the  wheel,  and  with  eager  eye 

To  sea  and  sky  and  to  shore  I  gaze, 
Till  the  muttered  order  of  "Full  and  by!" 

Is  suddenly  changed  to  "Full  for  stays!" 

The  ships  bends  lower  before  the  breeze 

As  her  broadside  to  the  blast  she  lays ; 
And  she  swifter  springs  to  the  rising  seas 

As  the  pilot  calls,   "Stand  by  for  stays!" 

It  is  silence  all,  as  each  in  his  place. 

With  the  gathered  coil  in  his  hardened  hands, 

By  tack  and  bowline,  by  sheet  and  brace. 
Waiting  the  watchword,  impatient  stands. 

And  the  light  on  the  Fire  Island  Head  draws  near. 

As,  trumpet -winged,  the  pilot's  shout 
From  his  post  on  the  bowsprit's  heel  I  hear. 

With  the  welcome  sound  of  "  Ready!    About !" 

No  time  to  spare ;   it  is  touch  and  go ; 

And  the  captain  growls,   "  Down  helm  !     Hard  down  !  " 
As  my  weight  on  the  whirling  spokes  I  throw, 

While  heaven  grows  black  with  storm-cloud's  frown. 

High  o'er  the  knight-heads  flies  the  spray 
As  we  meet  the  shock  of  the  plunging  sea, 

And  my  shoulders  stiff  to  the  wheel  1  lay. 

As  I  answer,   ' '  Aye,  aye,  sir !     H-a-r-d  a  1-e-e !  " 

With  the  swerving  leap  of  the  startled  steed 
The  ship  flies  fast  in  the  eye  of  the  wind ; 

The  dangerous  shoals  on  the  lee  recede, 

And  the  headlands  white  we  have  left  behind. 

The  topsails  flutter,  the  jibs  collapse, 

And  belly  and  tug  at  the  groaning  cleats ; 

The  spanker  slats,  and  the  mainsail  flaps. 

As  thunders  the  order,   "Tacks  and  sheets!" 

'Mid  the  rattle  of  blocks  and  the  tramp  of  the  crew 

Hisses  the  rain  of  the  rushing  squall ; 
The  sails  are  aback  from  clew  to  clew. 

And  now  is  the  moment  for  "Mainsail,  haul!" 

As  the  heavy  yards,  like  a  baby's  toy, 

By  fifty  strong  arms  are  swiftly  swung, 
She  holds  her  way,  and  I  look  with  joy 

For  the  first  white  spray  o'er  the  bulwark  flung. 

*  Let  go  and  stand  !  "    'Tis  the  last  command. 

And  the  head-sails  fill  to  the  blast  once  more; 
Astern  and  to  leeward  lies  the  land. 

With  the  breakers  wild  on  the  shingly  shore. 

What  matters  the  reef,  or  the  rain,  or  the  squall, 

I  steady  the  helm  for  the  open  sea; 
The  first  mate  clamors,   "Belay  there,  all!'' 

And  the  captain's  breath  once  more  comes  free. 

And  so  off  shore  let  the  good  ship  fly; 
Little  care  I  how  the  gusts  may  blow; 

In  my  fo' castle  bunk  is  a  jacket  dry- 
Eight  bells  have  struck  and  my  watch  is  below. 

-Walter  Mitchell. 


Bill  of  Fare  for  Sue  Persons.— Sunday,  April  a8,  i& 


Chicken  Soup- 

Ereaded  Lamb  Chops,  with -Pyramids  of  Mashed  Potato. 

Green  Peas.  Cauliflower. 

Roast  Veal,  Pickled  Peaches. 

Artichoke  Salad. 

Apple  Meringue.     Strawberries  and  Cream. 

To  make  Apple  Meringue.— Boil  tart  apples  after  they  are  pared  and  cored; 

put  through  a  colander  and  sweeten  to  taste.    To  a  pint  of  this  pulp  stir  in  lightly 

the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.     Flavor  with  lemon,  and  eat  with 

cream. 

'  Love  is  the 


The  La  Rochefoucauld  of  the  Rue  Druot : 
offspring  of  chance,  its  nurse  is  habit." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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GRAND 

Musical  Festival 

AT 

MECHANICS'    PAVILION 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT   OF   A 

Free  Library  or  Colossal  Organ. 


MAY  28,  29,  AND  30,  AT  2;30  P.  M, 


C lion 'is  0/2,000  Voices . 


IMMENSE    ORCHESTRA 


ELECTRICITY,     ARTILLERY, 

TELEPHONES, 
AND    OTHER    NOVELTIES. 


MYRON  W.  WHITNEY  (Boston), 

The  Greatest  Living  Basso, 

MRS.  HELEN  AMES  BILLINGS, 

(St.  Louis),  the  Celebrated  Oratorio  Soprano, 

MISS  ABBIE  CLARKE  (Boston), 

The  Popular  Contralto, 

MR.  W.  H.  FESSENDEN  (Boston), 

The  Renowned  Tenor, 

And  other  well  known  SOLOISTS  have  been  engaged 
for  this  occasion. 


CONDUCTORS. 
CARL  ZERRAHAN, 

The  Famous  Director  of  the  Boston  Jubilees. 

JOHN    P.  MORGAN    and    R.  HEROLD. 

Of  San  Francisco. 


K3T  Sale  of  Season  Tickets  opens  at  Sherman,  Hyde  & 
Co.'s,  April  29th.     Price  for  Season  of  Three  Days,  $5. 

SUMNER    W.    BUGBEE,    MANAGER. 


Societies  are  rehearsing  for  the  Festival  under  the  follow- 
ing Directors  in  California  and  Oregon  : 

San  Francisco John  P.  Morgan 

San  Francisco Martin  Schultz 

San  Francisco George  J.  Gee 

San  Francisco George  W,  Jackson 

San  Francisco Washington  Elliot 

Oakland W.  J.  Macdougall 

Oakland John  P.  Morgan 

Alameda. Prof.  Schleuter 

Sacramento John  McNeill 

Stockton L.  W.  Elliot 

San  Jose Z.  M.  Parvin 

Los  Angeles J.  H.  Book 

Marysville C.  A.  Stratton 

San  Rafael H.  M.  Bosworth 

San  Diego E.  T.  Blackmer 

Woodland Chas.  E.  Pinkham 

Chico George  H.  Stewart 

Eureka J.  Hetherington 

Salinas Will  J.  McCoy 

Suisun D.  M.  Stockman 

Colusa F.  J.  Kirk 

Diamond  Springs M.  G.  Griffith 

Vacaville Theo.  Ryhiner 

Visalia Prof.  Hirsch 

Soquel Thos.  S.  Tarleton 

North  San  Juan H.  W.  Hand 

Rocklin T.  H.  Wales 

San  Euena ventura. Max  Enderlein 

Areata R.  Bums 

Nevada  City James  R.  Davis 

Santa  Barbara S.  G.  Huse 

Portland  (Oregon)  Choral  Society. 
Salem  (Oregon)  Choral  Society. 


Suburban  Homes 


In  the  beautiful  town  of 


SAN     RAFAEL, 

AT  AUCTION, 

ONLY  50  MINUTES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TIME  TABLE. 

From  San  Quentin  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street, 

Leave  San  Francisco — Week  Days — 9.20  A.  M.,  1.45  r.  m., 
t,.  45  V.  m.,  and  6.40  p.  M. 

Leave  San  Rafael— Week  Days—  S  a.  M-,  10.54  A-  M-i  2-3° 
p.  Mi,  and  5.05  p.  m. 

Sunday  Time — From   San    Francisco — 10  a.  m.,  2.00  and 
5  45  P-  M. 

Leave   San   Rafael  Sundays — 8. 35   A.  M.,  12.45  ^d  4-3° 
1.  M. 

From  Saucelito  Ferry,  foot  of  Davis  Street. 

Leave  San  Francisco — 5. 30  p.  m.,  daily,  except  Sunday. 

Leave   San   Rafael — Week  Days — 7 .00  a.m.;  Sundays — 
6.45  P.  M. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  27,  1878,  AT  n  O'CLOCK  A.  M. 
On  the  premises,  by  order  of 

WM.  T.   COLEMAN,    ESQ., 

Special  and  Peremptory  Sale  of 

San  Rafael  Property, 

In  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  known  as  the 

COLEMAN     TRACT, 

On  a  liberal  credit  and  very  easy  terms,  as  follows  : 

Twenty  per  cent,  cash;  balance  on  one,  two, 

three,  and  font  years'  credit,  deferred 

payments  to  dear  interest  at  the 

rate  of  y  per  ct.per  annum. 


VILLA  HOMES,   HOMESTEAD   LOTS,  LAND 

BY  THE  ACRE,  VILLA  AND 

TOWN  LOTS, 

All  within  ten   minutes  walk  of  the  depot. 


The  lots  are  all  staked  and  streets  designated,  fenced,  and 
the  tract  surrounded  by  thrifty  trees,  and  ready  for  immedi- 
ate improvement.     To  appreciate  this  propertygo  and  see  it. 

SAN  RAFAEL  is  the  county-seat  of  Marin  County;  has 
a  climate  unequaled  in  the  State,  no  fog,  soft  summer  winds, 
charming  scenery,  complete  water  works  from  Crystal 
Springs  in  the  mountains,  perfect  sewerage,  lighted  with 
coal  gas,  first-class  hotels,  fine  churches,  public  and  private 
schools,  splendid  drives  and  the  finest  roads  in  the  State. 
As  a  place  of  residence,  San  Rafael  has  no  rival,  communi- 
cating with  San  Francisco  six  times  daily,  and  commuta- 
tion at  very  low  rates. 

Building  material  cheaper  in  San  Rafael  than  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

83?  Special  inducements  to  those  who  buy  and  build  this 
season :  To  all  Heads  of  Families  a  Free  Commutation 
Ticket  will  be  given  for  ONE  YEAR, 

The  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railroad  will  soon 
be  in  operation,  making  TWO  direct  lines  of  ferry  commu- 
nication with  the  city.  Their  track  is  all  laid,  and  their 
depot  is  already  located  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
property  to  be  sold. 

This  property  must  rapidly  enhance  in  value.  No  safer 
investment  can  be  made  than  now  to  secure  property  so  fa- 
vorably located  in  this  delightful,  growing  town. 

TITLE   ABSOLUTELY    PERFECT. 

Don't  fail  to  examine  this  attractive  sale  of  real  estate. 
Excursion  Tickets,  available  at  any  time,  may  be  had  for  the 
round  trip  for  fifty  cents.  Also,  Catalogues,  Maps,  terms  of 
sale,  and  foil  particulars,  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at 
our  citv  office,  H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  corner  San- 
some  and  Halleck  Streets;  or  at  WM.  T.  COLEMAN  & 
CO.'S,  comer  Front  and  California  Streets,  up-stairs  ;  or  at 
our  Oakland  office. 

GO  AND  SEE  THIS  PROPERTY. 


~T)IVIDEND  NOTICE.  — OFFICE    OF 

—  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37,  San  Francisco,  April  15th,  1878. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  dividend  (No.  30)  of  three  dollars  per 
share  was-declared,  payable  on  Saturday,  April  20th,  1S78. 
Transfer  books  closed  until  22d  inst. 

W.  W.  TRAYLOR,  Secretary. 


OTOCK   DIVIDEND.  — OFFICE     OF 

*~~^  Tioga  Consolidated-Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  April  10,  1S78. — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tioga  Consolidated 
Mining  Company,  held  this  day,  a  stock  dividend  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  snare  of  the  stock  of  the  Tioga  Consolidated 
Mining  Company  was  declared  upon  each  and  every  share  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Bechtel  Gold  Mining  Company,  two- 
thirds  of  a  share  for  each  and  every  share  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Central  Mining  Company,  and  one-third  of  a 
share  for  each  and  every  share  of  the  Tioga  South  Mining 
Company,  payable  immediately.  The  stockholders  of  the 
Central  M.  Co.  and  Tioga  South  M.  Co.  will  present  their 
certificates  to  the  Secretary  of  those  companies,  at  their  office, 
No.  304  California  Street. 

W.  H.  LENT, 
Secretary  Tioga  Con   M.  Co. 


rjIVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

~^"^  Bechtel  Gold  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
April  9,  1878. — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bechtel  Gold  Mining  Compa- 
ny, held  this  day,  a  slock  dividend  of  two-thirds  of  a  share 
of  the  stock  of  the  Tioga  Consolidated  Mining  Company- 
was  declared  upon  each  and  every  share  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Bechtel  Gold  Mining  Company,  the  same  to  be  paya- 
ble immediately,  at  the  office  of  the  Company. 

WM.  H.  LENT,  Secretary. 
"  Office,  Room  No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco  CaL  • 


WOODWARD  &  TAGGART 

Real  Estate  Agents  and  Auctioneers, 
460  and  463    Eighth  Street,  Oakiand,   Cal. 

J.  O.  ELDRIDGE,  AUCTIONEER. 


DEST  £-  BELCHER  MINING   COM- 

-*-*^  PANY.  —  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  sixteenth  (16th)  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  12)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-first  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  the 
tenth  (10th)  day  of  June,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


f*  0  ULD  &*  CUIiR  Y  SII J  E\  . 

*-**    COMPANY.— Location  of  princif  -; 

ness,  San   Francisco,  California.     Location  \  ir- 

ginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess- . 
ment  (No.  33)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  No.  69,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  22d  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is 
made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Satl'Kdav,  the  first  day 
of  June,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

AL1  RED  K.  DUBROW,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  60,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


SILVER  HILL  MINING  COMPANY. 

*~^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  5th  day  ot  April,  1878,  an  as=«ss- 
ment  (No.  2)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
Company,  Room  19,  Hayward's  Building,  419  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Califomia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1S78,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the  31st  day  of  May, 
1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost 
of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board 
the  Directors. 

W.   E.   DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  10,  Hayward's  Building,  No.  419  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


s 


AVAGE  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District,   Storey 
County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  33)  of  one  dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  15,  Nevada  Bloock,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  seventh  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  May,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  togeth- 
er with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

E.  B.   HOLMES,  Secretary. 

Office,  Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


ANDES  SILVER  MINING  CO  MP  A- 

NY. — Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining 
District,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  first  day  of  April,  187S,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  10)  of  twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  2,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  seventh  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  TUESDAY,  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  MAY,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

By  order  ot  the  Board  of  Directors. 

M.  LANDERS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  2,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


QPHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

^"'^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  City,  Storey 
County,  Nevada 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, held  on  the  twenty-sixth  (:6th)  day  of  March,i878,  an 
assessment  (No.  31)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share,  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  No.  419  California  Street,  Room  28,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  TUESDAY,  the  thirtieth  (30th)  day  of  April,  1878,  will 
be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Mon- 
day, the  twentieth  (20th}  day  of  May,  1878,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  2S,  419  California  Street,  Hayward's 
Euilding,  San  Francisco,  California. 


DANIEL  Z.   YOST. 


ryRECKINRIDGE  £-=    YOST, 

STOCK     BROKERS, 

304  Montgomery  Street. 


PACIFIC  CONGRESS 
SPRINGS. 


QPEN  FOR  THE  SEASON  ON  AND 

^^  after  April  20th.  Take  S.  Pv  R-  R-  first  afternoon 
train  to  Santa  Clara;  connect  with  stage  for  Springs.  Time 
1%  hours.  Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Livery  stable. 
Telegraphic  communication. 

LEWIS  A.   SAGE. 


Foundry,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.     Warehouse,  London,  Eng 

Australian  Branches,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
American  Branches,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  San  Francisco' 

MILLER  &.  RICHARD 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND   PEERLESS 
PRESSES. 

No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street.  San  Francisco 


0. 


F.   WILLEY  &*  CO.. 


IMPORTERS   AND   1IA  NX  FACT  CRESS   OF 


FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  Sax  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 

BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.  D.  ROGERS.  Philadelphia, 

C.  S.  CAFFREY,  Camden, -X.  J., 
WOOD  BROTHERS,  New  York, 

H.  KILLAM  &  CO..  New  Haven. 
COOLIXG  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


ALSO,  agents  for 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVIIXE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMEE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 


C¥OHA7    T.    LITTLE, 

DISCOUNT    BROKER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT, 

And   Dealer   in   United    States,    State,   City,  and  County 
Bonds,  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  secm-kic;. 

4t2  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


$400,000 

To  loan  on  City  and  Country  Real  Estate. 


$250,000 

To  loan  on  Gas..  Water,  Eanlt,  Railroad,  and  other  securities 


MERCANTILE    PAPER 

Discounted,  and  Money  loaned  upon  all  kinds  of  Collateral 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE 

412  Montgomery  Street. 


&l&a??€ 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


CSSIS: 


INTERCEPTED   LETTERS. 

San  Francisco,  April  26, 1878. 
My  Dear  Madce: — I  came  to  the  conclusion  last 
Monday  morning  that  no  one  ever  grows  old  enough 
to  acquire  a  callous  indifference  to  the  inspiring  music 
of  a  brass  band  or  a  hand-organ.  I  believe  that 
evcrj-  man  or  woman  on  the  sidewalk  had  a  secret 
desire  to  follow  Haverly's  big  advertising  wagon 
around  last  Monday,  and  I  know  that  this  circus-like 
parade  had  more  to  do  with  cramming  the  house  that 
night  than  the  much-promised  talent  of  the  perform- 
ers. What  an  inspiring  thing  it  was  to  sec  an  over- 
flowing house  again — a  house,  as  the  stereotyped  ex- 
pression of  the  newspaper  goes.  "  packed  from  pit  to 
dome."  I  did  not  recognize  many  of  the  old  familiar 
faces  of  the  minstrel  audience,  and  there  was  but  a 
sprinkling  the  first  night  of  the  people  one  sees  at  an 
opera,  but  the  house  was  full  nevertheless — so  full 
that  the  narrow  passage-way  was  as  Jack  says  ' '  chock- 
a-block."  with  admissions  being  refused  below,  while 
up  above  the  gallery-  gods  struggled  with  pressure  and 
perspiration,  hung  expectantly  over  the  balcony  edge, 
and  not  only  managed  to  live  through  it  all.  but  found 
lime  to  howl,  and  whistle,  and  pound  each  other  with 
delight  And  then  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  well- 
advertised  sable  semicircle.  The  bones  clicked,  the 
tamborine  rattled,  the  songs  were  sung,  the  jokes 
perpetrated,  and  the  introduction  to  the  Haverly 
Minstrels  was  fairly  made.  With  what  success?  All 
that  could  be  expected  or  was  anticipated.  It  was  a 
strong  troupe,  as  troupes  go,  and  it  takes  something 
pretty  good  to  satisfy  San  Francisco's  taste  now  in  the 
minstrel  line.  Minstrelsy  was  supposed  to  have  been 
buried  here  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection, 
for  if  ever  there  was  a  place  surfeited,  and  I  might 
sav— with  regard  to  later  engagements — cursed,  with 
minstrel  talent,  it  has  been  this  unfortunate  ci;y.  But 
here  comes  new  faces,  new  witticisms,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  respectable  and  furnish  an  entertainment 
that  gentlemen  and  ladies  with  a  taste  for  this  kind 
of  amusement  can  safely  go  to  see.  The  pertinence 
of  this  point  is  pretty  thoroughly  illustrated  in  the 
steady  improvement  noticed  in  the  class  of  people 
who  attend.  The  singing  in  the  first  part  is  excel- 
lent— the  end  men,  Thatcher  and  Richmond,  being 
dry  and  sarcastically  funny,  and  not  noisy,  boisterous 
grinning  clowns.  Rice,  the  burlesque pri ma  donna, 
has  everything  that  is  requisite  to  this  class  of  busi- 
ness, and  is  very  funny,  though  possibly  he  overdoes  it. 
And  a  propos  of  Rice,  this  one  is  obliged  to  part  his 
name  in  the  middle  in  order  to  distinguish  himself 
from  the  rest  of  the  cereals.  There  is  surely  a  super- 
abundance of  the  grain  in  port  just  now.  First  came 
Mr.  Evangeline  Rice,  having  in  tow  a  younger 
brother,  who  naturally  bears  the  same  name.  Rich- 
ard Golden,  the  new  "  Le  Blanc,"  takes  advantage 
of  this  to  make  rather  a  neat  pun  when  he  asks  in 
court,  "  Do  you  think  we  are  all  Chinamen  because 
we  work  for  Rice?''  In  the  ministrel  troupe  they 
have  W.  Henry  Rice,  the  prima  donna  ;  nimble  Utile 
Rice,  ihe  song  and  dance  man ;  and  Billy  Rice,  he  of 
the  pop  eyes  and  elastic  mouth,  and  fabulous  avoir- 
dupois. Chas.  Diamond,  the  harpist,  has  certainly 
a  novel  performance,  and  the  California  Quartet  do 
some  most  excellent  singing.  I  fancy  that  one  of  the 
singers — hewhosings  "Baby  mine"  so  plaintively  and 
softly— has  a  temper,  for  when  the  crowd  insisted  upon 
recalling  Welch  and  Rice  the  other  night,  even  after 
the  appearance  of  the  quartet,  he  was  first  to  head  for 
the  wings,  though  last  in  line,  and  he  did  not  look  as 
amiable  as  a  seraph.  This  reminds  me  of  Haverly's 
excellent  rule,  that  there  shall  be  but  one  encore. 
Thedignified  Kemble  tried  to  announce  this  the  other 
evening,  but  the  gallery  would  not  permit  his  rounded 
voice  to  rise  in  tones  of  expostulation.  How  exactly 
upon  one  pattern  are  all  these  middle  men  cut,  or 
rather  "Conversationalists  in  the  Centre,"  as  they 
now  style  themselves.  How  they  dote  upon  a  double- 
pointed  word,  and  revel  on  a  well  rounded  sentence 
Kemble  is  one  of  the  best  of  them,  and  as  dignified 
as  a  parson  on  ordination  day.  The  entire  company 
is  much  better  than  the  average  of  Eastern  importa- 
tions, and  as  the  bill  is  to  be  changed  next  week,  and 
two  matinee  performances  given  to  accommodate  the 
ladies,  I  can  venture  to  predict,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  audiences  "Save  held  up  this  week,  that  the 
minstrel  engagement  will  be  a  success,  for  everybody 
will  want  to  see  them  once  or  twice  if  for  nothing 
more  than  to  break  the  depression  consequent  from 
the  late  theatrical  gloom  Tuesday  night  I  went  to 
hear  the  echoes  play  in  the  California  Theatre,  I 
bra%-ed  the  empty  house  and  the  fatality  that  is  surely 
hovering  over  the  place  simply  to  gratify  a  curiosity 
to  see  Augusta  Dargon,  for  she  is  one  of  those 
actresses  who  are  always  being  praised  to  the  skies 


by  press  and  people,  yet  never  make  any  money.  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read  that  she  was  re- 
ceived by  a  crowded  house,  unless  she  were  reading 
for  charily  or  some  association,  where  admission  was 
free.  She  has  a  big  heart,  they  say,  and  a  ready 
hand  to  help,  and  she  will  never  be  as  rich  as  Char- 
lotte Cushman.  She  is  a  woman  of  fine,  imposing 
presence,  not  strictly  beautiful,  but  with  a  majesty  of 
carriage  that  helps  her  play  the  queen.  She  is  not 
even  tall,  but  has  a  trick  of  looming  up  to  grandeur 
as  many  of  those  women  have  to  whom  Heaven  has 
given  a  magnificence  of  aspiration  with  a  paucity  of 
inches.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  standing  be- 
side a  little  woman  in  a  shop,  whom  I  looked  at, 
I  knew  not  why.  She  was  clad  almost  shabbily  in  a 
short  black  dress  (it  was  before  the  davs  of  short 
dresses)  and  there wasnothingabout herwhich  would 
especially  enchain  attention.  But  a  few  words  in  her 
deep -toned  voice  reached  me,  and  I  recognized 
"  Elizabeth'1  of  the  night  before.  But  the  night  be- 
fore I  had  thought  at  one  time  that  this  same  little 
woman  was  nine  feet  high.  Miss  Dargon's  bodice 
fits  like  a  glove  over  a  perfect  waist,  and  she  wears 
real  lace!  You  will  say  that  these  are  not  the  first 
points  to  note  in  a  famous  tragedienne.  They  are 
not,  but  one  can't  help  seeing  them  if  they  are  there. 
Jack,  man-like,  always  looks  at  the  feet  first,  and  has 
made  me  almost  equally  fastidious  with  himself  in 
that  line.  But  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  anything 
about  Miss  Dargon's  feet.  She  has  a  soul  above  her 
feet,  and  I  cheerfully  leave  the  lower  item  to  Jack. 
She  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me — thrilled  me, 
once  or  twice — and  satisfied  me  completely  in  several 
scenes.  She  has  the  divine  afflatus,  but,  for  some  in- 
tangible reason,  she  does  not  seem  like  a  cultured 
woman.  She  brought  down  the  house  with  that  line, 
"  O  God !  that  I  were  my  father  Harry  but  for  one 
hour!"  I  must  say  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
the  old  Harry  in  this  "  Mary  of  England,"  and  that 
Miss  Augusta  Dargon  very  successfully  brought  it  all 
out.  I  never  saw  the  actress  yet  who  could  not  bring 
down  the  house  in  a  speech  of  that  kind  ;  did  you, 
Madge?  I  have  observed  that  if  it  be  put  into  the 
mouth  of  "Beatrice,"  "Queen  Mary,"  or  any  other 
woman,  to  say,  upon  the  stage  or  anywhere  else, 
"Oh,  that  I  wereaman!"  they  bring  to  the  state- 
ment of  that  simple  proposition  all  the  strength,  fire, 
violence,  virulence,  power,  comprehension,  and  long- 
ing of  which  they  are  capable.  They  mean  it,  even 
in  play.  1  should  not  suppose,  even  from  the  Ten- 
nyson poem,  which  touches  but  lightly  on  her  faults, 
that  ' '  Mary  "  was  a  particularly  agreeable  person 
to  have  around  the  house.  It  struck  me  that  her 
ideas  were  of  an  exceedingly  inflammatory  kind. 
Her  constant  cry  is  "Burn!  burn!  burn!'"  She 
wants  people's  heads  burned  off,  their  eyes  burned 
out,  and  their  bodies  burned  up.  Life  at  court  could 
not  ha%-e  been  very  exhilarating,  with  everybody 
around  the  place  trying  to  keep  out  of  the  fire.  I 
can't  see,  for  the  life  of  me,  why  she  didn't  make  a 
bonfire  of  Philip  while  she  was  about  it.  He  fur- 
nished excellent  material,  being  at  least  half  brim- 
stone. I  am  sure  "Simon  Renard"  would  have 
made  an  excellent  fire  tender.  Harry  Edwards,  as  the 
Spanish  Minister,  looked  like  a  perfect  devil — excuse 
me,  Madge,  but  that's  the  word.  If  you  like  it  bet- 
ter, however,  I  shall  say  he  looked  like  Mephistopheles 
after  a  long  and  steady  tilt  with  Hall's  Hair  Restora- 
tive. With  all  her  wickedness,  I  pitied  ' '  Mary."  You 
know  one  comes  away  from  these  historical  plays 
with  such  an  uncomfortable  sensation  that  it  is  not  all 
fiction.  I  passed  the  evening  thinking  how  different- 
ly it  would  have  fared  with  "Mary"  if  she  hadn't 
made  such  a  goose  of  herself  over  "Philip."  It  is 
all  very  well  to  love  a  man  to  death,  but  it  is  perfect 
nonsense  to  let  him  know  it.  There  is  nothing  so 
good  for  a  man,  even  a  king,  as  a  little  blissful  uncer- 
tainty. "Elizabeth"  never  made  that  mistake,  at 
least.  In  fact,  she  got  into  trouble  just  the  other 
way ;  but  there  are  no  premonitions  of  that  disposi- 
tion in  Tennyson's  play,  where  "Elizabeth"  listens 
with  longing  to  the  love  song  of  a  shepherd  maid, 
and  seems  herself  rather  disposed  to  be  a  bride. 
Poor  "  Mary ! "  she  has  been  dead  and  buried  these 
three  hundred  years,  but  I  saw  many  eyes  moisten 
when  the  hapless  queen,  threw  herself  on  the  ground 
in  a  passion  of  despair — which  Miss  Dargon  calls 
de-spair — and  longed  with  unutterable  longing  for 
death  because  her  husband's  love  had  passed  away 
from  her.  Miss  Dargon  is  better  in  trouble  than  in 
arrogance  and  power.  She  has  a  stern,  hard  face  as 
the  triumphant  queen, but  is  a  perfect  Slater  Dolorosa 
as  the  suffering  and  abandoned  wife.  Also,  she  has 
to  a  nicety  the  trick  of  making  herself  as  limp  as  a 
rag  and  falling  into  telling  attitudes.  She  comes 
down  as  easily  as  a  snowball,  and  has  always  the 
right  expression  when  she  strikes  the  floor.  She 
does  not  quite  equal  the  boneless  Neilson  or  Mod- 
jeska  in  that  respect,  only  because  she  seems  to  have 
studied  these  things,  while  they  drop  around  on  the 
floor  and  furniture  as  naturally  as  yards  of  loose  rib- 
bon. At  all  events,  she  is  a  rare  actress,  strong,  if 
not  altogether  polished,  and  never  for  one  instant  in- 
significant. This  is  a  treat  nowadays,  when  half  the 
women  on  the  stage  seem  like  transplanted  shop- 
girls. Evangeline  is  not  getting  on  very  well,  al- 
though the  cast  has  been  benefited  by  the  change.  I 
find,  however,  that  its  music  really  improves  with 
frequent  hearing,  if  its  people  do  not  Sol.  Smith 
Russell  is  an  improvement  on  "  The  Inaudible,"  and 
looks  like  a  liberty-pole  dressed  in  a  Dolly  Varden. 
He  might    "double  up"  for  the   pole  in  "Joshua 


Whitcomb's"  new  act  Mr.  Richard  Golden  labors 
under  a  very  palpable  desire  to  out-do  his  predecessor 
as  "  Le  Blanc"  I  can  not  say  that  he  out-does,  but 
he  certainly  over-does — a  difficult  feat  to  accomplish  in 
a  part  giving  so  broad  latitude  as  "  Le  Blanc"  He 
is  rather  a  good  dancer,  and  as  there  is  not  much 
else  to  do  in  Evangeline  but  skip  around  with  aim- 
less agility,  so  much  is  he  to  be  commended.  It  is  a 
wonder  to  me  that  the  India-rubber  policeman  fre- 
quently sings  his  song  and  executes  his  dance  with- 
out getting  a  single  hand.  He  must  be  a  very  good- 
natured  fellow,  for  he  plunges  in  night  after  night 
with  unabated  activity,  and  with  apparently  the 
heartiest  enjoyment.  George  Knight  has  been  mak- 
ing up  as  Emperor  Norton.  It  is  rather  a  frowsy 
costume,  but  very  natural,  as  the  actor  seemed  to 
think  one  night  when,  coming  out  he  confronted  the 
old  Emperor  himself  a  foot  or  two  from  the  stage. 
Both  seemed  vastly  pleased,  and  derived  the  same 
satisfaction  apparently  that  is  to  be  obtained  from  a 
long  look  in  the  glass.  I  can  not  say  which  was  the 
better  satisfied,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Emperor  considers  himself  rather  fine-looking.  Per- 
haps Knight's  opinion  on  the  subject  would  be  more 
unbiased.  At  Baldwin's,  Saratoga  kept  the  boards 
the  first  three  days  of  the  week,  the  attendance  being 
mainly  kept  up,  I  am  told,  by  the  young  fellows  who 
went  to  see  O'Neill  kiss  Miss  Varian  before  she  was  re- 
moved from  "  the  spot  where  she  originally  fell.'"  It 
is  the  genuine  article,  Madge,  I  can  tell  you,  and  the 
quondam  "Mrs.  Carter"  received  those  kisses  and 
reclined  in  that  attitude  with  all  the  satisfaction  that 
O'Neill  speaks  of  "that  beast  of  a  brother."  Some 
of  the  girls  were  really  getting  jealous  of  her.  and  the 
young  men  in  the  corridor  were  actually  making  up 
pools  on  the  number  of  kisses  she  would  get  each 
night  when  A  Celebrated  Case  was  put  up  for  a  bill, 
and  that  luscious  and  distressingly  natural  case  of 
celebrated  kissing  was  relegated  to  possibly  some  less 
public  place.  Thursday  night  a  surprisingly  large 
audience  for  the  middle  of  the  week  greeted  the  re- 
vival of  A  Celebrated  Case,  and  while  there  was  not 
much  enthusiasm — there  never  is  at  revivals  here — 
there  was  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  improve- 
ments over  the  first  representation.  Next  week  the 
Troubadours,  with  their  bright,  sparkling  little  enter- 
tainments of  Patchwork  and  The  Brook,  will  take  the 
stage.  The  Troubadours  were  great  favorites  while 
at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  something  like  a  year 
ago,  and  are  likely  to  draw-  good  audiences  for  the 
short  lime  they  are  billed.  Then  follows  The 
Danites,  the  chef  d^ouvre  of  shaggy-haired  Joaquin 
Miller,  the  poet  of  the  Sierra,  and  it  Is  reported  that 
Joaquin  is  very  anxious  for  the  verdict  of  San  Fran- 
cisco on  his  dramatic  work.  A  great  deal  of  pains 
will  be  taken  with  the  mounting  and  cast  of  The 
Danites.  The  scenery  will  surpass  that  of  the  East, 
and  the  company  will  be  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  Bishop,  of  the  California,  Grismer,  of  the  Grand, 
and  possibly  one  or  two  others.  It  is  reported  that 
Bishop  has  accepted  a  year's  engagement  at  Bald  ■ 
win's.  The  disintegration  of  the  California  Company 
is  very  nearly  completed,  Madge,  and  if  my  opinion 
is  of  any  particular  consequence,  I  predict  that  Bald- 
win's will  be  the  fashionable  theatre  of  the  future. 
By  the  way,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  eighth  and  last  week  of  Uncle  Josh  at 
Emerson's,  and  if  you  and  your  friends  have  not  seen 
him,  this  is  your  only  chance  What  a  wonderful 
run — eight  weeks  of  full  houses,  and  the  performance 
good  for  two  more!  Hill,  the  manager,  would  like 
to  continue,  just  to  test  the  length  of  the  run ;  but 
Mrs.  Emerson,  like  all  theatrical  women,  didn't  ex- 
actly know-  what  she  really  wanted  to  do,  and  in- 
sisted on  having  the  house  when  the  lease  expired. 
Hill  was  obliged  to  make  suburban  dates  for  Uncle 
Josh,  which  are  now  to  be  filled.  The  new  act  that 
has  been  added  to  the  quaint  old  play  has  taken  very 
well,  and  in  it  the  bluff  Mr.  Whitcomb  makes  some 
telling  points,  having  a  local  application.  But, 
Madge,  I  have  written  myself  out — told  all  I  know, 
or  think  I  know — and  if  you  can  be  satisfied  with  this 
charming  little  note  as  it  is,  you  will  now  accept  the 
devotion  of  Betsy  B. 


The  May  Festival. 

Preparations  for  this  tremendous  affair  are  pro- 
gressing favorably,  and  everything  is  lovely  but  the 
fact  that  Annie  Louise  Cary  can  not  come.  In  her 
place  we  are  to  have  Miss  Anna  Drasdel,  of  New- 
York,  a  very  superior  contralto  singer.  Of  her  ability 
Madame  Rudersdorff  writes  to  Mr.  Bugbee  :  "lam 
very  desirous  Miss  Drasdel  should  be  heard  at  San 
Francisco,  where  her  superb  voice,  her  impassioned, 
broad  style,  and  her  musical  mastership  can  not  fail 
to  produce  a  sensation.  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to 
secure  so  valuable  an  artiste  for  your  musical  festival " 
And  Carl  Zerrahn  says :  "  I  repeat  what  I  have  al- 
ready said  to  you,  that  Miss  Drasdel  is  a  most  excel- 
lent singer,  and  my  advice  to  you  is  to  engage  her  at 
once.  Everybody  in  San  Francisco  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  no  matter  how  much  you  may  say  in 
her  favor,  she  will  be  sure  not  to  disappoint"  So 
this  fixes  the  contralto  and  settles  all  Eastern  nego- 
tiations. The  chorus  rehearsals  with  city  and  coun- 
try have  been  productive  of  good  results,  and  the 
festival  promises  to  be  a  gratifying  success.  The 
weight  of  public  opinion  seems  to  favor  the  proposi- 
tion to  purchase  an  organ  with  the  profits  of  the 
scheme,  several  subscribers  having  given  large  sums 
conditioned  on  this  decision  of  the  ticket  holders. 


A  Parisian  "First  Night" 
A  correspondent  thus  discourses  of  a  first  night  in 
the  French  Capital:  "The  first  performance  of  a 
new  play  possesses  many  attractions.  Then  vanity 
is  called  upon  to  solve  a  problem  which  can  not  be 
mastered  unless  vanity  has  power — a  theatre  can  hold 
only  eight  hundred  people ;  it  has  five  hundred  seats; 
there  are  five  thousand  applicants  for  them  ;  be  one 
of  those  five  hundred.  Again,  all  spectators  of  the 
first  night  are  so  many  jurymen  who  have  the  fate  of 
the  piece,  and  oftentimes  of  the  managers,  in  their 
hands — power  is  pleasure.  These  first  performances, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  their  drawbacks.  If  go  you 
must,  pay  520  for  a  seat  which  to-morrow  night  you 
can  get  for  $1 — may  be  for  nothing.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether agreeable  to  throw  away  $19  in  these  hard 
times.  Then  you  may  find  your  seat  occupied  by 
somebody  who  will  not  move  If  you  complain  at 
the  box  office  you  arc  told  ihere  was  some  mistake  ; 
two  tickets  were  issued  for  the  same  place,  and  they 
offer  to  return  one  dollar.  '  But  I  paid  $20  for  it' 
'That's  none  of  our  business;  we  sold  it  for  one.' 
Or  you  may  occupy  a  seat  sold  to  somebody  else, 
who,  knowing  his  skill,  may  like  to  'go  out,' so  if  you 
do  not  budge  you  will  have  swords  and  coffee  next 
morning.  Now  there  are  more  agreeable  things  in 
Paris  than  to  pay  $20  for  a  one-dollar  seat,  to  listen 
to  a  play,  meanwhile  conscious  that  you  have  a  duel 
on  hand,  and  to  return  home  next  day  so  spitted  by 
cold  steel  that  the  surgeon  shakes  his  head  —  or  with 
your  feet  foremost.  Life  for  a  life,  may  be ;  but  life 
for  a  first  performance  —  excuse  me,  please!  Then 
again,  the  chances  are  you  do  not  catch  a  word  of 
the  first  act :  slam,  slam,  slam  go  the  box-doors,  silks 
rustle,  men  walk  in — all  making  so  much  noise  that 
the  first  act  seems  like  a  pantomine.  Besides,  you 
are  fatigued  with  all  parts  of  the  play  which  drag, 
and  which  are  pruned  away  before  the  second  per- 
formance. Moreover,  the  actors  never  play  well  the 
first  night.  They  arc  nervous,  uncertain,  tentative, 
and  require  constant  prompting,  so  that  it  seems  as 
if  you  heard  echo  playing,  for  you  first  hear  the 
prompter  and  then  the  actor.  Further,  first  per- 
formances keep  you  out  of  bed  until  morning,  and 
then  you  go  to  bed  as  ill-humored  as  hungry  people 
always  are,  for  when  the  curtain  drops  every  eating- 
house  is  closed  :  whereas,  all  subsequent  performan- 
ces end  early  enough  to  allow  you  to  carry  a  roast 
pheasant  and  a  bottle  of  champagne  to  bed  with 
you.  Furthermore,  the  chances  are  you  will  find 
your  new  hat  looking  like  a  chaos,  and  get  instead  of 
your  brand-new  overcoat  a  worn  shoddy  garment, 
and  you  will  feel  like  unpacking  breast  and  brain 
with  sonorous  but  ungentleraanly  expletives.  Never- 
theless, these  disagreeable  chances  are  universally 
dismissed  from  the  mind,  just  as  travelers  by  rail  dis- 
card the  memory  of  collisions,  running  off  the  track, 
broken  bridges,  broken  axles,  and  the  other  ills  of 
traveling." 


Boston  Society  says :  "  The  scene  which  followed 
the  third  act  of  Aida,  at  the  Boston,  last  Monday 
evening,  has  seldom  been  enacted  in  this  city.  The 
curtain  rung  down  on  Miss  Kellogg's  most  creditable 
effort  of  the  evening,  which  was  rewarded  by  a  call 
and  profuse  presentations  of  flowers.  This  did  not 
appease  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience,  and  amid 
increasing  applause,  Miss  Kellogg,  in  company  with 
the  tenor,  Frapolli,  made  a  second,  and  finally,  a 
third  appearance  At  this  point  the  excitement  be- 
fore the  curtain  was  intense,  and  culminated  in  vig- 
orous demands  for  '  Cary,  Cary,  Cary ! '  The  audi- 
ence evidently  considered  Cary  slighted,  and  was 
determined  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  her 
appearance,  which  she  finally  made  very  reluctantly, 
amid  deafening  applause.  This  scene  lasted  fully  five 
minutes."  So  the  girls  are  still  at  their  quarrels, 
Cary  getting  the  better  of  her  fair,  fat,  and  forty  op- 
ponent every  time. 

Sol  Smith  Russell  took  a  benefit  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  last  night,  in  which  his  "specialties," 
which  had  been  held  in  reserve,  drew  a  good  audi- 
ence. This  scheme  of  reserving  one's  genius  for  a 
benefit  night  is  a  brilliant  and  happy  idea.  It  gives 
the  public  a  chance  to  get  the  worth  of  an  actor  on 
the  other  nights.  Perhaps  we  don't  appreciate  the 
new  departure  just  now,  but  we  certainly  will  when 
the  profession  in  a  body  begin  to  specify  in  their  con- 
tracts that  "  they  hereby  agree  to  be  insufferably  stu- 
pid for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  engage- 
ment, reserving  all  they  are  capable  of  doing  well  for 
the  profit  of  a  single  night,  with  subsequent  driblets 
of  'specialty'  as  bait  to  the  public  gudgeon."  "Sit 
still,  you  frauds,  sit  still." 

Those  who  have  not  yet  seen  Denman  Thompson 
in  the  character  of  ' '  Joshua  Whitcomb  "  will  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  the  last  week,  and  that  the  new  act 
is  included  in  the  performance.  From  here,  "  Uncle 
Josh '"  goes  to  Oakland,  thence  to  Stockton,  Sacra- 
mento, and  the  interior ;  thence  East,  where  engage- 
ments are  booked  for  months  in  advance. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  announcement  of  the  Sat- 
urday and  Wednesday  Minstrel  matinees.  The  per- 
formance is  an  interesting  and  respectable  one,  and 
deserving  of  patronage. 


George  Rignold  is  one  of  the  remaining  stars  de- 
pended upon  by  the  California.  Augusta  Dargon  is 
but  an  aerolite. 
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Emerson  s  Opera  House. 


Positively  Last   Week 


MR.    DENMAN 


THOMPSON 


IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


COMMENCING     MONDAY,     APRIL     29, 


In  his  great  character  of 


Joshua  IVhitcomb 


3^"  This  being  Mr.  Thompson's  last  week 
he  will  give  two  Matinees,  WEDNESDAY 
and  SATURDAY,  having  been  requested  to 
do  so  by  many. 


POSITIVELY  LAST  WEEK 
POSITIVELY  LAST  WEEK 
POSITIVELY    LAST   WEEK 

OF 

DENMAN  THOMPSON. 
DENMAN  THOMRSON. 
DENMAN    THOMPSON. 


Seats  can  be  secured  for  any  performance 
during  the  week. 


DIETZ'S    OPERA    HOUSE, 


OAKLAND, 


Monday  &  Tuesday,  May  6  &j, 


With  Tuesday  Matinee. 


BOX     SHEET     NOW     OPEN. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Lessee  and  Manager. 


LADIES'  GRAND  MATINEE 
LADIES'  GRAND  MATINEE 
LADIES'  GRAND  MATINEE 


This  Saturday  Afternoon,  April  27TH 
This  Saturday  Afternoon,  April  27TH 
This  Saturday  Afternoon,  April  27TH 


THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  REFINED 

MINSTREL    ORGANIZATION 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


Haverly  s 
Haverly  s 
Haverly  s 
Haverly  s 

Minstrels. 

Minstrels. 

Minstrels. 

Minstrels. 


Indorsed  by  the  entire  Press  of  San   Francisco  (without  an 

exception)  as  being  the 

MOST    ELEGANT    &    PLEASING 
MOST    ELEGANT    &    PLEASING 

Minstrelsy  Combination 
Minstrelsy  Combination 

Ever  brought  to  this  coast. 


J.    H.    HAVERLY,    PROPRIETOR. 


To  illustrate  the  vast  facility   and   resources  'of  this  organi- 
zation of 


THIRTY  ARTISTS 

An  entire  change  of  programme  will  be  inaugurated,  begin- 
ning on 

MONDAY     EVENING,     APRIL     29,    1878, 

Introducing  New  End  Men,    New  Specialties,  and  New 
Acts  throughout. 


RESERVED  SEATS  AT  BOX  OFFICE 
RESERVED  SEATS  AT  BOX  OFFICE 

FOR   EACH    EVENING, 

FOR   EACH   EVENING, 

And  the  usual 

Wednesday  atid  Saturday  Matinees. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  Matinees. 


STRAND  OPERA  HOUSE, 

^-"^                      Mission  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
M.  A.  Kennedy Acting  Manager. 


GRAND    MATINEE    SATURDAY, 

And  last  performance  of 

EVANGELINEI 


Saturday    Evening,    April   27th,  first    performance  of 

CONRAD,   THE   CORSAIR. 

Between  the  acts,  Mr.  Sol  Smith  Russell  and  Mr.  George  S. 

Knight  in  their  specialties,  which  will  be  changed 

several  times  during  the  week. 


Popular  Prices. — Ad: 
reserved  seats. 


$1.     No  extra  charge  for 


B 


ALD  WIN'S  THEATRE. 


Thomas  Maguire '.  Manager. 

F,  Lvster Acting  Manager. 

G.  R.  Chip.man Treasurer. 


LAST 


NIGHTS 


UNION     SQUARE     THEATRE     CO. 


This  (Saturday)  Afternoon,   at  2  o'clock,   ONLY  CELE- 
BRATED CASE  MATINEE. 
This  Evening,  at  8  o'clock,  A  CELEERATED  CASE. 
To-morrow  (Sunday),  April  28,  special  3nd  last  performance 

A    CELEBRATED    CASE. 


Monday  Evening,  April  29,  for  one  week   only,  Salsbury'; 

TROUBADOURS. 


Monday   Evening,    May  6th,    McKee   Rankin   and  Kittii 
Elanchard  in  the 


DANITES. 


GRAND  CONCERT 

AT 

PLATT'S     HALL, 

IN    AID    OF    THE 

Church  of  the  Advent, 


ON 


FRIDAY   EVENING,  MAY  3,  1878. 


Schmidt  Quintette. 

Mrs.  Marriner-Campbell. 

BUSINESS  AND  PERSONAL. 

The  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Company  has  decided 
to  place  its  second  new  steamer,  the  "Saucelito,"  on  the 
ferry  route  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Rafael,  next 
Wednesday,  May  ist.  According  to  the  new  time-table 
taking  effect  on  that  day,  there  will  be  eight  trips  each 
way  daily,  thus  placing  San  Rafael  in  the  first  ranks  of  de- 
sirable suburbs, 

CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Guard, 
will  preach  at  n  a.  m.  and  7^  p.  m.  Sunday-school  at  2 
p.  M.    Praise  service  at  6%  p.  M. 

Metropolitan  Temple,  comer  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  will  preach  every 
Sunday  at  n  a.  m.  and  7  p.  M.  Sunday-school  at  12.20, 
Evening  praise  service  at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 

NEW 

GOES 

The    Origin    of   Nations.     By    George    Rawlinson. 

nmo $  1  50 

The  Armies  of  Asia  and  Europe.    By  General  Upton, 

U.  S.  A.     Bvo. . . 3  00 

Canoeing  in  Kanuclda.     Ey  the  Commodore  and  the 

Cook.     ismo.     Limp  boards 1  50 

International    Politics.     Being   the    First  Volume  of 
"Current   Discussion."     Edited  by  E.   L.   Bur- 
Hngame.    izmo 1  50 

Poke  O'  Moonshine.     An  American  Legend  in  Verse.  * 
By  L.  C.  Strong.     i6mo 1  00 

Mineralogy.     By   J.    H.    Collins.     Vol.    I — General 

Principles.     i6mo 1  50 

A  Note  on  Charlotte   Bronte.     By  A.  C,  Swinburne. 

i2mo 1  50 

What  Our  Girls  Ought  to  Know.     By  Mary  J.  Slud- 

ley,  M.D.     i2mo 1  25 

Boston  Monday  Lectures.  By  Joseph  Cook,  Ortho- 
doxy, with  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  Trans- 
cendentalism, with  Preludes  on  Current  Events. 
12010.     Each 1  50 

'721  Market  St.  S.F: 


K er amies  !  Ker amies  !  ! 


pOR  EMBOSSED  PICTURES  GO  TO 

MAGAGNOS', 

Northwest  corner  Bush  and  Polk  Sts. 


23T  Prices  reduced  one-half.  ' 


Grand  Western  Market 


CORNER   BUSH   AND   POLK  STS. 


T>    FEHNEMANN,  Stalls  17  and  18,  Strawberry  Depot, 
-^ '   Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

/-)    M.  NICHUALS,  Stalls  7  and  8,  Fruit,  Produce,  and 
u-  Vegetables. 

/"?    X  BURNETT  &>  CO.,  Stalls  19  and  20,  Groceries 
^'  and  Dairy  Produce,  etc. 

T  L.  HOFMANN  &°  CO.,  Stalls  Nos.  n  and  12,  Pork 
■*■•  Packers. 

TXf  P.  NUTTING,   Stalls  Nos.    35  and  36,    Poultry, 
'  '   ■   Game,  etc. 

T  O UIS  ARMKNECHT,  Stalls  Nos.  37  and  38,  Poultry, 
Game,  etc. 

J^TEVADA  COMPANY,  Stalls  Nos.  5  and  6,  Meats. 
fJENRY  HICKSON,  Stalls  Nos.  27  and  28,  Meats. 


•MOOD  Y'S 

Drttg  and  Prescription 

STORE, 

Northwest   corner   Polk   and    Pine    Streets. 


Prescriptions  prepared  with  care  from  the  purest  of  Drugs 
and  Chemicals. 


JOHN      E.     QUINN, 

1400  Polk  Street,  corner  Pine. 


™    LARGEST    AND    BEST  SE- 

■*        lected  stock  of 

Fancy  Goods,  Ladies'  and  Gents'  Fur- 
nishing Goods,  Dress  Trimmings, 
Kid  and  Lisle  Thread  Gloves, 

And  all  the  popular  novelties  in  the  Fancy  Goods  line,  out- 
side of  Kearny  Street. 


W.     WILKINSON, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

T  ABIES',    GENTS',    MISSES',   AND 

•*-"  CHILDREN'S  BOOTS,  SHOES,  and  GAITERS, 
No.  1212  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Custom  work  prompt- 
ly attended  to.  Repairing  neatly  executed,  Dunbarr's 
Children's  Shoes  a  specialty. 


'-THE    LADIES    SAY     THE     ONLY 

place  to  get  a  nice  fresh  box  of 

ASSORTED   CANDIES 

IS    AT 

ROBERTS',   N.  W.  COR.  BUSH   &   POLK. 

Our  Candies  are  manufactured  on  the  premises  daily. 


MOHR    &   STEFFENS, 


(GROCERIES,    FINE    WINES,    AND 

^    LIQUORS,  Pixley  Hall  Building,  corner  of  Pacific 
and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco, 

SST  All  Goods  delivered  free  and  warranted. 


David  Busk, 

PLUMEER 

AND 

Sanitary  Engineer, 

NOS.  27  AND  29 

New  Montgomery  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

Sanitary  Plumbing  a  Specialty.     All  Work 
Guaranteed. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


■— •■- i>' 


i.: 


THREE  FISHER?. 

Three  fisher,  went  cautiously  out  the  back-door. 

In  the  ■nomine  gleam,  while  their  mothc 
Each  thought  oJ  m  dciertcd  once  i 

Ami  the 

11  fish 

-■  ■vig; 
- 
And  worms  are  a 
And  the  pond  is  full  of  gn 

Three  mothers  rose  up  in  : 

! 
•d  the  path 
dawn ; 
But  boys  will  "hook;" 

■ 
And  in  smiles  they  went  forth 

But  in  tears  they  return. 
I  jit  the  pond  is  full  of  gudgeon. 

ITircc  ur 

their  mothers  had  left  them  alone; 
For  their  rods  h:id  been  broken  across  their  heads, 
nes  been  eaten  up  all  but  the  bone. 
For  I 

But  "  licit," 

And  the  fellow  that  stands 
It  the  best  is  a  brick, 
■     . 

A  Nevada  politician  was  elected  on  the  merits  of 
one  single  speech.  All  he  said  vas:  "  Fellow- 
countrymen,  follow  me  to  yonder  saloon." 

observes  a  minister  of 

the  gospel  holding  a  nail  between  his  fingers,  while 

he  misses  it  with  a  hammer,  the  trustworthy  scribe 

iiis  not  to  hear 

anything. 

An  electrician  has  invented  an  improvement  on  the 
jraph."     It  works 
on    a    principle  of  magnetic  attraction,    and    by  its 
a  husband  can  kiss  his  wife  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  thousand  miles.     To  make  u;e  of  it  for 
.mother  man's  wife  disarranges  the  instrument 
and  creates  a  current  which  sets  the  steam  whistles  to 
blowing  and  the  fire  bells  to  ringing. 

Little  nips  of  « 

Little  horns  of  beer, 

eh  old  bender 
ink  severe. 

Some  one  in  the  crowd  took  occasion  to  mildly  re- 
buke old  Ben  Wade  for  his  profanity.     He  turned  on 
his  self-constituted  moral  instructor,  and  asked  : 
swear  sometimes 

"N  i, 

"  Don't  you  say  '  darn  it,"  or  '  condemn  it,'  some- 
times in  your  heats  of  passion?  " 

"Yes,  I  may  say  that  sometimes;  but  that  ain't 
swearing." 

it  is."  said  Ren.  "  It  is  the  meanest  kind  of 
swearing.  It's  mean,  because  it's  cowardly  and  dis- 
honest. I  have  -nbjeet  a  good  deal,  and 
my  observation  goes  to  show  that  a  man  who  will  say 
'dam  it'  when  he  means  'damn  it'  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  Give  me  the  man  whose  oaths  come  welling 
up  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  full,  round,  and  dis- 
tinct— who  says  what  he  thinks,  and  don't  try  to  beat 
the  devil  round  the  stump — that  man  is  an  honest 
man  even*  time.  But  the  base  cowards  who  try*  to 
deceive  their  Maker  by  their  'dam  its'  and  their 
*dum  its* — hell  is  lull  of  such  fellows." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  illustrated  his 
point  as  he  went  along  with  "full,  round,  and  dis- 
tinct" oaths,  which  "  came  welling  up  from  the  bot- 
om  of  his  sou!."' 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  shrewd  common  sense  in 
he  following,  which  was  recently  sung  at  a  religious 
scmbly  of  colored  people : 

If  you  see  Peter  asleep  at  de  £ 

Kase  de  night  befo'  he  was  up  so  late, 

pert,  with  your  load  ob  sin, 
lip  past  him  and  steal  right  in; 
De  angels  always  acts  on  de  - 

i  here  and  dey'll  know  you  dar ! 

He  was  pretty  tight  when  he  was  brought  in,  but 
yet  he  knew  what  the  blotter  was,  and  refused  to  give 
any  name. 

"  Puz  me  down  as  die  man  f  m  Shackson,"  was 
all  the  reply  he  could  make,  and  when  he  came  be- 
fore the  court  he  was  greeted  with  : 

"  You  man  from  Jackson,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  come  here  and  get  yourself  into  our  House  of 
len  you  have  a  great  big  State  prison 
at  home ! " 

"Judge,  it  is  blessed  to  forgive,''  earnestly  replied 
the  prisoner. 

"  But  this  isn't  a  case  of  elopement,  bank  defalca- 
tion, or  any  such  sentimental  thing,  sir.     It  was  a 
case  of  drunkenness— not  a  hilarious  birthday  festi- 
val, but  a  stupid  guzzle.     You  poured  down  a  lot  of 
waited  for  it  to  take  effect,  and  then  carefully 
lay  down  on  the  sidewalk,  and  expected  to  draw  a 
crowd  and  become  a 
_-,  let  me  go." 
"  I  can't!'' 

"Judge,  listen  so  me.  I  am  penniless  and  far  from 
home.     I'm  1  ]  clean  shirt,  and  my  hair 

needs  combing.  But  the  day  may  come.  Judge,' when 
I'll  be  a  railroad  conductor,  wear  a  diamond  cross, 
necktie  for  every  day  in  the  week,  and  run  the 
Pacific  Express  between  Detroit  and  Chicago.  You 
may  come  aboard  of  my  train,  bound  to  Chicago,  to 
see  your  mother-in-law  sign  her  v.  ill  in  your  favor  and 
then  die.  A  wall-eyed  young  man  may  pick  your 
pocket  of  money  and  ticket,  and  when  I  come  along 
gathering  up  the  pasteboards  you  will  be  dished.  I 
will  look  down  into  your  benign  countenance,  pull 
down  my  vest,  and  instead  of  dropping  vou  off  in 
Wildcat  Marsh,  TU  give  you  two  beds  in  the  best 
Pullman,  and  play  the  harp  while  you  sleep.  Do  vou 
hear  me.  Judge?" 

"  Man  from  Jackson,  it  wasn't  a  very  bad  case  of 
drunkenness— you  can  go,"  sofdy  whispered  the 
court.    And  he  slid. 


AN  ANONYMOUS  STORY. 

An  amiable  Methodist  minister,  who  recently  took 
evening  at  the  White  House,  has  pub- 
lished  in  a   denominational  i 
beautiful  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Presidential 
family,  I  a  few  "friends,  subsequently  sang 

Uy  affairs  were  entirely  laid  aside,  and 
even  General  Sherman,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  singing.  There  was, 
the  ministi  -  total  absence  of  all  cant, 

and  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  with  which  the 
sweet  songs  of  Zion  were  sung  filled  him  with  delight 
and  admiration.     This  happened  not  more  than  two 

nee,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  strict 

,  of  the  Methodist  minister's  report.  It  is, 
I  surprise— in  which,  indeed,  the 
whole  public  will  share — that  he  will  learn  that  the 
singing  ol  hymns *at  the  White  House  on  Sunday 
evening  lias  met  with  a  serious  interruption,  and  very 
probably   may  n  med.     At  least  such  is 

iiit  that  reaches  us  from  an  anonymous  and 

extremely  respectable  source.     On  last  Sunday  even- 

lymous  story  runs,  the  President  as- 

prominent  persons  in  the 

■  room  of  the  White  House  with  a  view   to 
singing  hymns.     There  were  present  General  Sher- 
retary    Thompson,   the 
Stanley  Matthews,  and  ,1  Presi- 
,.     Two  or  three  of  those  present  had 
never  before  been  admitted  to  the  Sunday   evening 
singing,  and  were  obviously  in  some  doubt  as  to  how 
they  were  expected  to  conduct  themselves.     The  Pre- 
sident, after  distributing  the  hymn-books,  began  to 

for  a  nice  opening  hymn,  and  the  guests  sat  in 

v.  ith  the  exception  ol  General  Sherman,  who, 
having  accidentally  dropped  his  hymn-book  with  a 
de  a  remark  which  at  first  startled  Mr. 
Haves.  The  General,  however,  hurriedly  explained 
that  he  had  merely  expressed  his  solemn  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  dogma  of  future  punishment,  and 
the  President,  gladly  accepting  the  explanation,  but 
at  the  same  time  taking  the  precaution  to  send  his 
youngest  child  out  of  the  room,  announced  that  the 
"three  hundred  and  ninety-seventh  hymn  would  be 
sung  to   the  air  of  "  China,"   and   requested   Mr. 

to  preside  at  the  piano.  There  is  no  doubt 
Mr.  Schurz  meant  well,  but  to  select  him  as  an  ac- 
companist was  a  great  mistake.  His  views  of  Sun- 
day and  of  the  style  of  music  suited  to  that  day,  un- 
fortunately,  differ  from  those  of  American  Methodists. 
Moreover,  he  is  a  musical  enthusiast,  and  when  once 
seated  at  the  piano  has  a  tendency  to  forget  himself 
and  his  surroundings.  When,  therefore,  after  a  pre- 
lude so  long  and  so  brilliant  that  Mr.  Hayes  showed 
much  uneasiness,  he  launched  into  a  fantasie  upon 
the  theme  of  the  "  Heart  bowed  down,"  which  he 

■.-  .ith  wonderful  execution,  the  President  felt 
compelled  to  interfere.  He  remarked,  in  substance, 
that  he  was  not  a  musician,  but  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  Mr.  Schurz  had  mistaken  the  time,  or  that  at  all 
events  he  was  playing  faster  than  was  strictly  appro- 
priate to  the  Sabbath.  Thus  recalled  to  himself  the 
Secretary  abruptly  cut  short  his  fantasie,  and  asked 
for  the  notes  of  "  China."  The  music  was  given  to 
him,  and  Mr.  Hayes,  anxious  to  prevent  any  further 
mistakes,  requested  the  company  to  begin  the  song, 
assuring  them  that  Mr.  Schurz  would  soon  catch  up 
with  them.  Led  by  Mr.  Matthews  the  singing  be- 
gan, but  before  reaching  the  third  line  of  the  hymn 
Mr.  Schurz  clapped  his  hands  impulsively  to  his 
ears,  and  the  singers,  with  the  exception  of  Secretary 
Thompson,  who  had  his  eyes  shut,  feared  that  Mr. 
Schurz  was  suffering  from  neuralgia,  and  accordingly 
ceased  singing.  That  conscientious  musician  there- 
fore explained  that  he  could  not  listen  to  that 
"  abominable  song,''  that  it  was  grossly  ungrammat- 
ical,  and  that  it  contained  two  instances  of  consecu- 
tive fifths.  Mr.  Thompson  said  that  it  was  a  good 
Protestant  hymn,  and  that  he  for  one  considered 
that  if  it  did  not  follow  the  ruies  laid  down  by  the 
besotted  composers  of  Papal  Church  music,  or  the 
infidel  writers  of  German  symphonies,  so  much  the 
better.  Mr.  Key  made  a  few  humorous  remarks, 
suggesting  that  if  the  tune  was  not  all  it  should  be, 
it  might  be  reconstructed  on  the  spot,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
thews asserted  that  in  America  we  need  not  ask  for 
the  opinions  of  European  musicians.  Although  the 
majority  of  those  present  were  in  favor  of  continuing 

mn,  Mr.  Hayes  placidly  remarked  that  Mr. 
Schurz,  being  obviously  in  the  wrong,  ought  to  be 
concibated,  and  that  he  would,  therefore,  abandon 
"  China,"  and  sing  something  else.  Each  of  the 
guests  was  in  turn  requested  to  suggest  the  next 
hymn,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Schurz, 
who  proposed  the  "  Watch  on  the  Rhine,''  and  Ger. 
Sherman,  who  proposed  "  Bin  ay  Havens,"  voted  for 

[undred,"  as  a  compromise  measure.  Ac- 
cordingly, "  Old  Hundred''  was  sung  with  great  ani- 
mation, and  the  meeting  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  a 
brilliant  success,  when  a  servant  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  Col.  Ingersoll,  who  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment entered  the  room.  The  Colonel,  in  his  cheery, 
genial  way,  said  that  he  hoped  he  had  not  interrupted 
the  game,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  take  a  hand 
if  the  ante  was  not  too  large,  and  if  there  was  a  rea- 
sonable limit  to  the  bets.  There  was  no  answer  to 
this  remark,  until  Gen.  Sherman,  with  a  laugh,  ex- 
plained that  hymns,  and  not  poker,  were  the  object 
of  the  meeting.  Whereupon  Col.  Ingersoll,  going  to 
the  piano,  said  that  he  was  particularly  fond  of  sing- 
ing, and  proceeded  to  favor  the  company  with  "Lan- 
igan's  Ball,"  which  he  sang  with  great  expression 
and  an  inimitable  brogue.  In  spite  of  the  entreaties 
of  Secretary  Thompson,  Mr.  Hayes  declined  to  in- 
terfere until  tiie  entire  ten  verses  of  the  profane  song 
had  been  sung.  He  said  that  much  as  he  disap- 
proved of  the  song,  it  would  be  indelicate  and  un- 
dignified for  him  to  express  his  opinion  in  regard  to 
it  so  long  as  there  was  any  possibility  that  he  might 
thereby  induce  Col.  Ingersoll  to  cease  singing.  When 
the  Colonel  finally  ceased,  and  triumphantly  asked 
the  President  how  he  liked  the  song,  the  latter 
gravely  said  that  while  he  might  look  with  favor  upon 
such  a  method  of  singing  profane  songs  as  would 
not  conflict  with  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath,  he 
was  constrained  to  express  his  disapproval  of  that 
particular  song.  Whereupon  Col.  Ingersoll  an- 
nounced that  with  his  consent  the  White  House 
should  never  be  polluted  with  the  singing  of  religious 
songs;  and  that  inasmuch  as  at  least  one  hymn  had 
already  been  sung,  he  should  proceed  to  sing  all  the 
profane  songs  in  his  repertoire  as  a  measureof  disin- 
fection. Accordingly,  he  sang  for  two  consecutive 
hours,  with  scarcely  a  pause,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company,  with  the  exception  of  Gen.  Sherman,  with- 
drew, in  spite  of  Mr.  Hayes,  who  urged  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  listen  to  the  Colonel,  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate him. 

It  is  probable  that  this  will  be  the  last  of  the  White 
House  Sunday  evening  hymn-singing,  especially  as 
Col.  Ingersoll  has  volunteered  to  be  present  every 
Sunday  night,  and  to  do  all  the  singing  himself. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

1TT0RNEV   AT   LAY,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,    Room   if3.      Probate,    divorce,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  all  other  cases  attended  10. 


27    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 


No.  411  California  Strklt. 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE,  17  DVPONT  STREET, 

TJTOMCEOPATHIC   FREE    DISPEN- 

■**      SAXV  TO  THE  POOR— la  Basley  Pla«,  next 
10  Hamniam  Baths,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 


J.  M.  WALKER.  JENNINGS  S.  COX.  ALEX.  AUSTIN. 


J.   M.  WALKER   &   CO. 

1CK  BROKERS,   N.   W.    0 
Montgomery  and  Pine  Streets. 


QTOCK  BROKERS,   N.   W.    CORNER 


^p    J.  PETTIT  &■  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 
528  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cau 


/ 


C.    MERRILL   &>    CO., 

SHIPPING 


COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  the 
SANDWICH    ISLANDS    AND    OREGON    PACKET 

LINES. 
204  and  206  California  St.         -        -  San  Francisco. 


SEEDSMAN, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vegetable,  Flower, 
Fruit,  and  Tree  Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees, 

425  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A  P PLICA  TION     TO    BECOME     A 

-*-*  SOLE  TRADER.— Notice  is  hereby  giren  that  I, 
CHARLOTTE  PINNER,  wife  of  Robert  Pinner,  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  in» 
tend  to  apply  to  the  County  Court  of  the  said  city  and  coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco,  on  Monday,  the  20th  day  of  May,  187S, 
said  day  being  a  day  of  ihe  May  term,  1678,  for  an  order 
and  decree  authorizing  and  permitting  me  to  become  a  solo 
trader,  and  to  carry  on  business  as  such  on  my  own  account 
in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  The  nature  of  the 
said  business  intended  and  proposed  to  be  carried  on  by  nte 
is  that  of  keeping  a  sailor's  boarding  house. 

CHARLOTTE  PINNER. 

San  Francisco.  April  12,  1878. 

J.  R.  Brandon,  Attorney  for  Applicant. 


cyOS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 
624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 
San  Francisco.  California. 


P 


UBLIC  ADMINISTRA  TOR, 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 

Office  No.  12  Nevada  Block. 


M  ULLER'S 

OPTOMETER! 


£5  The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 


OPTICIAN  J     135  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

Near   Bush,   opposite   the    Occidental 
Hotel. 


/ 


OHN   DANIEL, 


IMPORTER   AND   DEALER   IN 


ITALIAN     AND     SCOTCH     GRANITE 

MONUMENTS. 


styles  Marble  Mantels  and   Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


N 


O  TICE  IS  HEREB  V  GIVEN  THA  T 

I,  M.  R.  DANNKNBAUM,  wife  of  Moses  Dan- 
nctibaum,  resident  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California,  intend  to  apply  to  the  County  Court  of 
the  city  and  county  of  San  FrancLsco,  on  Monday,  the  13th 


day  of  May,  a.  d.  1S78,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  a,  m.  of 
that  day,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  I  can  be  heard,  for  an  or- 
der  and   decree  of  said   Court,  authorizing   me  to  carry  c 


WAREROOMS: 

No.   421    Pine    Street,    between    Montgomery   and 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


R.  P.  &  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 
A  TTORNE  YS-A  T-LA  W, 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Building, 

Montgomery  Street,  N.  E.  corner  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
(P.  O.  Box  707.) 


n     H.    STREET, 

^*  BOOK,  JOB,  AND  GENERAL 

PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Street, 
Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as  Cards,  Cir- 
culars, BillHeads,  Envelopes,  Receipts,  Handbills, 
Letter  Heads,  Notes,  Orders  of  Dancing,  Concert 
Programmes,  Bills  of  Lading,  Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


business  as  sole  trader,  and  generally  to  avail  myself  of  the 
provisions  of  Title  XII.  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Procedure  of 
said  State.  The  business  I  intend  to  carry  on  and  conduct 
as  a  sole  trader  is  that  of  buying  and  selling  millinery  goods, 
fancy  goods,  dry  goods,  and  such  other  merchandise  to  such 
business  usually  belonging. 

M.  R.  DANNENBAUM, 

Dated  April  10,  1878.  Wife  of  Moses  Dannenbaum. 

Joseph  Naphtaly,  Attorney  for  Petitioner. 


REDINGTON'S 
FLAVORING   EXTRACTS 

ARE    THE    PERFECTLY   PURE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH   FRUITS 

Prepared  with  great  care.  They  are  put  up  in  superior 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts. 

Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  are  nearly  so 
cheap. 

Wherever  tested  on  their  merits,  they  have  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  -and  now  are  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORINC  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind,  and  are 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 

REDINGTON    &    CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


3EO.  W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.   SCOTT. 


H.    T.    SCOTT. 


UNION   IRON  WORKS 

(  Founded  1849.)      Post  Office  Box  212B. 

COR.    FIRST   AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 
Compressed  Engines, 
Air  Compressors, 
Rock  Drills, 

Portable  Hoisting  Engines, 

Marine  Stationary  and  Portable  Boile) 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


CONSTANTLY  ON   HAND  AND   FOR  SALE,' 

Direct-acting  Pumping  and  Hoisting  Engines, 
Upright  and  Stationary  Engines, 

Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery^ 
Blake's  Rock  Breakers, 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps, 

Chlorodizing  Furnaces, 
Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps. 
All  manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
workmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
manuf ac  t  urers . 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 


T\IEBOLD  SAFE  AND  LOCK  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED 

FIRE   AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 

SAFES. 

[Contractor  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Company.] 

A  large  assortment  of  these  Safes  constantly  on  hand. 
Safes  of  other  manufacture  taken  in  exchange.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices  to  BRYANT  &  TAYLOR, 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CHAS.  N.  FOX. 


M.  B.  KELLOGG. 


FOX  &  KELLOGG, 

A  TTORNEYS  AND    COUNSELORS 

•"      AT  LAW,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Office,  No.  530  California  Street,  Rooms  I,  2,  and  3. 


f 


HOME  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

AMILIES    WISHING    TO    SPEND 

the  Summer  in  the  country  will  find  a  good  table  and 
excellent  accommodations  at  reasonable  prices,  near  Ruth- 
erford Station,  in  Napa  County.  Four  trains  pass  the  sta- 
tion daily.     For  particulars  address 

E.   B.  SMITH, 
Rutherford  Station,  Napa  County,  Cal. 

DEMO  FED. 

WILLIAM  PATTON,  ARCHITECT, 
No.  411K  California  Street. 


T\R.  G.  J.   VAN  VLACK, 

4  EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Ealdwin. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


It  9-  J5  -R-  Z  X-.  Fg  O  A  P.  <■>  ; 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  April  32,  1878. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend   Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as 
follows : 

O  on  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Hollister, 
^'O  Trcs  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and  all  Way 
Stations.  SHiT  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  for  Amos  and  Santa  Cruz.  j3£T  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train. 

m    ,fD  A-  M-  DAILY    for    San    J°se    and   Way   Sta- 

-,  -  ~  P.  M.  DAILY  (Sundays  excepted)  for  Gilroy,  Pa- 
O  'J  jaro,  Holiister,  Tres  Pinos,  and  Way  Stations. 
SS3T  Stage  connection  made  with  this  train  at  Santa 
Clara  for  Pacific  Congress  Sprinj 

S£T  On  Saturdays  only,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  at  Pajaro  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  Re- 
turning, passengers  leave  Santa  Cruz  at  4.0a  a.  m.  Mon- 
days (breakfast  at  Gilroy),  arriving  in  San  Francisco  at  10 
A.  m. 

-  ,n  P.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
■T"tu  tions. 

M.  DAILY    for    Menlo    Park   and  Way  Sta- 
tions. 

S3"  SUNDAYS  AN  EXTRA  TRAIN  will  leave  for 
San  Jose  and  Way  Stations  at  9.30  a.  m.  Returning,  will 
leave  San  Jose  at  6.00  p.  m. 

A.  C.  BASSETT, 

Superintendent. 


c 


6-30 '£ 


H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 

SW  Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of 
the  road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
via  OAKLAND,  leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry 
Landing,  Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily,  and  making 
close  connection  at  GOSHEN  for  Sumner,  Mohave,  LOS 
ANGELES,  Wilmimgton,  Anaheim,  Cotton,  Colorado 
River,  and  Yuma. 


ATORTH    PACIFIC     COAST    RAIL- 
1  v  ROAD. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT,  1878. 

On  and  after  Sunday,  April  7,  1878,  trains  will  run  as  follows, 

from  SAN  QUENTIN   FERRY,  footof  Market  St. 

[.45,  4.45,  6.49  P.  M.  for  San 


.  m.;  2.00  and   5.45  p.  m.,   for  San 


WEEK  DAYS-0.20A.  m 
Rafael. 

SUNDAYS—: 
Rafael. 

(Trains  leave  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  via  this  Ferry 
— Week:  Days,  8.00,  10.54  a.  m.;  2.30,  5,05  p.  m.  Sun- 
days, 8.3s  a.  m.;  12.45,  4-3o  p.  m.) 

From  SAUCELITO  FERRY,  footof  Davis  Street,  5.30 
p.  m.  daily,  except  Sunday,  for  all  points  between  Saucelito 
and  San  Rafael.  (Trains  leave  San  Rafael  for  San  Fran- 
cisco via  this  Ferry — Week  days,  7.00  a.  m.;  Sundays,  6.45 
p.  M.) 

0  20   ^'    ^'3    Via  ^an   Quen^n  Ferry. 

/'  Market   Street,  daily,  except  Sunday,  for  To- 

males  and  way  stations.     Returning  arrives  in  San  Francis- 


r  j/7  c  P-   M.,   via    San   Qucntin   Ferry, 

*  /  ^J  Market  Street,  daily,  except  Sunday.  Through 
train  for  Duncan  Mills  and  way  stations. 

Stage  leaves  Duncan  M  ills  every  morning  except  Monday 
for  Fort  Ross,  Timber  Cove,  Salt  Point,  Stewart's  Point, 
Gualala,  Fish  Rock,  Point  Arena,  Manchester,  CufTey's 
Cove,  Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  City,  Noyo  and  Kibesil- 
lay.  Through  train  fromDuncan  Mills  arrives  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  12.00  noon. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Q  qq  A.  M..  via  Saucelito  Ferry,  Davis 

Street,  for  Olema  and  way  stations.     Return- 
ing arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  8. 15  p.  m. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


S 


AN  FRANCISCO  AND 

NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 


■Commencing  Sunday,    April   7th,    1877,    and   until   further 
notice  Trains  and  Boats  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

Ticket  Office,  Washington   Street  Wharf. 

Jqq  P.  Jlf.,  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted, 
*  steamer  "James  M.  Donahue"  (Washington 

Street  Wharf),  connecting  with  Mail  and  Express  Train  at 
Donahue  for  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  way  stations  ;  making  stage  connections  at  Lake- 
ville  for  Sonoma,  at  Geyserville  for  Skaggs'  Springs,  at 
Cloverdale  for  Ukiah,  Lakeport,  Mendocino  City,  and  the 
Geysers. 

B33"  Connections  made  at  Fulton  on  following  morning 
with  Fulton  and  Guerneville  R,  R.,  for  Korbel's,  Guerne- 
ville,  and  the  Redwoods. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  10.35  A-  M«) 

g  qq  A.  M.   SUNDAYS   ONLY,  EX- 

cursion  Steamer  "James  M.  Donahue,"  con- 
necting at  Donahue  with  trains  for  Cloverdale  and  way  sta- 
tions.    (Arrive  at  San  Francisco  6.55  P.  M.) 

Freight  received  from  7  a,  m.  to  2.30  p.  M.  daily  (except 
Sunday). 

Arthur  Hughes,  Gen.  Manager.  A.  A.  Bean,  Sup't. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 


5 


AUCELITO  FERRY. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

On  and  after  Sunday,  April   7th,  1877,  a  swift  and  com- 
modious steamer  will  leave  as  follows  : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45   a,   m.;   11.00 
a.  m. ;  "3.3a  p.  m. ;  5.30  p.  m. — R.  R. 

Saucelito — 7.55  a.  m. — R.  R.  ;  9.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m.  ;  4.30 
p.  m. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — 8.00  a.  m. — R.  R, ;  10.00  a.  m. ;  12  m. ;  2.00 
p.  m. ;  4.30  p.  m.  ;  6.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9.00  a.  m.;  11.00  a.  ra, ;  1.00  p.  m.;  3.30  p.  m. ; 
5.45  p.  m.;  7.45  p.  m.— R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00 
a.  m.  On  SATURDAY  extra  trip  from  Saucelito  at  6.15 
p.  m.  *  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 
LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.  Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

JJf    W.  DODGE  &*  CO., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clav  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


OMMENCING  SATURDAY,  APRIL 

6,  1878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 
WILL  LEAVE.  SAN  FRANCISCO: 


Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
;     ket  Street. 

J  QQ    A.    M     DAILY,     VALLEJO 

/  *  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  and  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  excepted  for  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  only  this  train  will  run  to  Williams'. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.10  P.  m.] 

J?  qq  A.  M.,  DAILY,   A  TLA  NT I C 

V  •  w  w  Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 
mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  p.  M 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5.35  p  m.j 

->  qq  P.  M.,  DAILY,   SAN  JOSE 

Jj  '  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  M. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9. 35  a.  m.] 

a  qq  P.  M.,   DAILY,   EXPRESS 

tf-'VKS  Train  (y;a  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  and 
Sacramento,  Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  Tind  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
"  Santa  Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ton,  and  Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers). Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose 
at  6.55  p.  M.,  and  at  Sacramento  with  passenger  train,  leav- 
ing at  10.45  p-  M->  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia.  Sleeping 
cars  between  Oakland  and  Carson. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  m.] 

a  qq  P.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

±f-'W  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
land, and  Williams'.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  11.10  a.  m.J 

P.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River  ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  a.  m.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  p.  M.] 

*    oq   P.    M.,   DAILY,    THROUGH 

*-f-  '^J  ^  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  A.  m.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.] 


4.OO 


FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 


FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 
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CREEK  ROUTE 
From  San    Francisco — Daily — 06.30 — B7.20 — 8.15 — 9.15, 

IO.I5— H-I5  A.  M. — 12.15— 1.15— 2.25— 3.15— 4.15— 5.15 
— 6.15  P.  M. 

From  Oakland — Daily — B6.30 — 7.15 — S.io — 9.10 — 10.10 — 

II. 10   A.    M. — I2.IO — 1. 10 — 2.25 — 3.10 — 4.I0 — 5.10 — 6.IO 
P.  m.  b — Ddily,  Sundays  excepted. 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street. 

A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


TJRENCH  SA  VINGS 
1  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

411  Bush  Street,  above  Kearney,  San  Francisco. 
G.  MAHE,  Director. 


1\/TAS0NIC  SAVINGS 
1VM  AND  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.  H.   CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


THE   CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


JUNCTION  OF  MARKET,  PO  WELL 

^Z  and  Eddy  Streets.  Ordinary  and  Term  Deposits  re- 
ceived, and  Loans  made  on  real  estate  security.  Remit- 
tances may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or  by  checks  on 
reliable  parties,  payable  here  ;  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
Eank  commences  only  with  the  receipt  of  the  coin.  No 
charge  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 


ODD  FELLOWS'  SAVINGS  BANK 


QFFICE,  ODD  FELLOWS'  HALL, 325 

Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Deposits  re- 
ceived in  sums  of  one  dollar  and  upward.  Remittances 
from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Walls,  Fargo  &  Cos 
Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house,  but  the  Bank 
will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery.  The  signature 
of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first  deposit. 

MARTIN  HELLER,  President. 
James  Benson,  Secretary. 


pACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Frat.cisco. 


pACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

First-class   steamers   with   unequaled   accommodations    for 
passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
Feb.  18th,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C,    PUGET   SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,   Oregon,   on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Corner  First  and  Erannan  Streets. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 
JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND   HONGKONG. 

Connecting    at    Yokohama   with   steamers   for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,        OCEANIC,        BELGIC. 

Saturday,  April  20 

Thursday,   May  16.  Saturday,  June  15 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  No.  2  Montgomery  Street.  / 

For  freight  apply  at  the   Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany's Wharf. 

T.   H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

GEO.  H.  BRADBURY,  President. 


CALIFORNIA    FARMERS 

MUTUAL 

FIRE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


pASH  CAPITAL $200,000 

<-     ASSETS 335,m 

Thomas  Flint President. 

I.  G.  Gardner Vice-President. 

W.  E.  Wevcant Cashier. 

Ferd.  K.  Rule Secretary. 

Principal  Office,  38  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  Office,  ^7  Fourth  Street,  Sacramento. 


T 


HE  STATE  INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS 8450,000 


Principal  Office,  218  and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


officers: 
A.  J.  ERYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


C  O  M  M  E  R  C  I  A  L 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CAVA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


'THE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Paid  up  Capital $10,000,000  Gold 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000      ' 


DIRECTORS: 
Louis  McLane,  President.      J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-President. 
John  W.  Mackay,     W.  S.  O'Brien,     James  G.  Fair 


Cashier H.  W.  Glbkhv. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo.  A.  King 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  bullion. 


EXCHANGE 

On   the   principal  Cities  throughout  the    United    Stales, 

Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Australian 

Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

New  York  Bankers The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

London  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 


T 


yHE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN BANK 
(Limited.) 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Office 3  Angel  Court . 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Earnings 150,000 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 

Fred'k  F.  Low,  1  ,- 

IGN.   STEINHART,)ManaSerS' 

P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


''THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Capital $j,ooo,ooo 

D.  0.  Mills President. 

William  Alvord Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown , Cashier. 


AGENTS  —  New  York.  Agency  of  the  Eank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


H 


IBERN1A   SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweeney. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Sullivan. 

TRUSTEES. 
M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,         P.   McAran, 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer Edward  Martin 

Attorney ^ Richakd  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wcl  s, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  hous< , 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  deliver). 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 


s 


ANFRAA  CISCO  SA  VINGS  UNION 

532  California  St.,  corner  Webb  St.,  San  Francisco 


Deposits 31st  December,  iSjf $8,54./,  ??S  oj 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund, .      ^-fS,2jj  6g 


directors. 

James  de  Fremery President. 

Albert  Miller V.ce-President. 

C.  Adolphe  Low,  Charles  Baum, 

Erwin  J.  Crane,  Wasliington  Bartlctt, 

Charles  Pace,  Denis  J.  Oliver, 

Alexander  Campbell,  Senior. 

Lovell  White Ca  li  >  r 

John  Archhald itirvcj 

Henry  C.  Campbell Vi 


Receives  deposits  and  loans  money  on  real  estate  -  <  1  .■■■.  ■  *  . 
Countr7  remittances  may  be  sent  by  Wells,  I  argi  &  Co.,  or 
by  checks  of  reliable  parties  payable  in  San  Francisco,  but 
the  responsibility  of  this  Savings  Bank  commences  only  with 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  money. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first 
deposit.     No  charge  is  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

Office  hours,  9  A.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  Saturday  evecings  from 
b%  to  8. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


immune 

PIANO    WAREROOMS, 

31  POST  ST.,  Mechanics'  Institute  Building. 
ELECAXT  P/A.\OS. 


L.   K.   HAMMER, 

Sole  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


£3*  Owners  of  Chiclcering  Pianos  arc  specially  requested 
to  leave  orders  for  tuning  at  ware  rooms,  31  Post  Street. 


KN  ABE 
PIANOS 

SHEET  MUSIC,  AT 

BANCROFT, 

KNIGHT  &  COS 

MUSIC     STORE,    733    MARKET    ST. 


DISSOLUTION    OF    COPARTNERSHIP. 


THE    COPARTNERSHIP  HERETO- 

fore  existing  between  the  undersigned  is  this  day  dis- 
»olved.  C.  H.  HOPKINS, 

E.  C.  MACFARLANE. 
San  Francisco,  April  =2,  1878. 


COPARTNERSHIP. 

The  undersigned  have  this  day  formed  a  copartnership 
under  the  firm  style  of  GEO.  C.  HICKOX  &  CO.,  and 
will  continue  the  Commission  Stock  business  hitherto  son- 
ducted  by  Hopkins  &  Macfarlane. 

GEO.  C.  HICKOX, 
E.  C  MACFARLANE. 


E.  C.  MACFARLANE, 
Late  Hopkins  &  Macfarlane. 


GEO.  C.  HICKOX  &.  CO. 

/COMMISSION    STOCK    BROKERS, 

230  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


^THE  SCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 

MISS  ALICE  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Pianoforte. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT, 

Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Thorough 

Bass. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr. 

(Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violin. 

MR.  ERXST  SCHMIDT, 
(Pupil  of   the  Conservatory  of   Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 


Lessons  may  be  given  either  at  private  residences,  or  at 
707  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

X.  B. — Lessons  in  ensemble  Music  a  specialty. 


5.  P.  R.  R. 


(NORTHERN    DIVISION.) 


EXCURSION    SEASON,    1878. 


REDUCTION   IX  RATES. 


Special  Notice  to  Military  Companies,  Sunday 
Schools ',  Societies 3  Private  Parlies,  etc. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  now  prepared 
to  make  engagements  for  the  transportation  of  Excursion 
Parties  to  the  various  well  known  Picnic  Grounds  on  the 
line  of  the  Road. 

For  rates,  terms,  and  other  information,  apply  at  Room 
33,  Railroad  Building,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


COKE! COKE! 


CHEAPEST  FUEL— TRY  IT     Prices 

of  Coke  at  the  Yards  of  the  San   Francisco  Gaslight 
Company  reduced  to 

50  cents  per  barrel at  Retail. 

40  cents  per  barrel at  Wholesale. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT, 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

y£r    tar  Ladies.  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     *5T  Entrance 
south  side  of  Court.  WARREN    LELAND. 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 

320  Post  Street, 

baj  r&iscisco. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 


D.  Aftpleton  &  Co. 


NEW    YORK. 


MADAME  GOSSELIN. 

A  Novel.  From  the  French  of  Lm  is  ULBACK.  (Forming 
No.  VIII.  of  the  •'Collection  of  Foreign  Authors.") 
One  voL,  icmo.  366  pp.  Paper  cover,  60  cents;  cloth, 
Si.  00. 

1 ' '  Madame  Gosselin '  is  a  powerful  and  remarkable  novel. 
The  story  is  ingenious,  the  plot  well  constructed,  and  the  in- 
terest uf  the  narrative  is  so  intense  that  the  reader  is  carried 
breathlessly  on  to  its  dramatic  and  startling  conclusion.  The 
characters  are  drawn  with  striking  skill,  and  the  style  of  the 
writer  is  captivating." 

A  TREATISE  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

By  H.  E.  Roscoe,  F.  R.  S.,  and  C  Schorlemmer  F.  R. 
S.,  Professors  of  Chemistry  in  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester, England.     With  numerous  illustrations. 

Vol.  L— THE  NEW  METALLIC  ELEMENTS.  One 
vol.,  8vo.     769  pp.     Cloth.     Price,  $5.00. 

Extract  from  Preface. 
"It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  authors  in  writing  the  present 
treatise  to  place  before  the  readers  a  fairly  complete  and  yet 
a  clear  and  succinct  statement  of  the  facts  of  Modem 
Chemistry,  while  at  the  same  time  entering  so  far  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  chemical  theory  as  the  size  of  the  work  and  the 
present  transition  state  of  science  permit.  Special  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  accurate  description  of  the  more  impor- 
tant processes  in  technical  chemistry,  and  to  the  careful 
representation  of  ihc  most  approved  forms  of  apparatus  em- 
ployed." 

RAMBLES  IN  WONDERLAND; 

Or,  Up  the  Yellowstone,  and  among  the  Geysers  and  Other 
Curiosities  of  the  National  Park.  By  Edwin  J.  Stan- 
ley. With  Map  and  Twelve  Illustrations.  Large 
nmo.     Paper  cover,  75  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.25. 

A  graphic  and  stirring  description  of  the  great  Yellow- 
stone Valley,  enlivened  by  numerous  adventures,  and  en- 
riched by  choice  engravings  of  the  phenomenal  features  of 
this  remarkable  region. 

WORKS  OF  BEAUMONT  &  FLETCHER. 

The  Text  formed  from  a  New  Collation  of  the  Early  Edi- 
tions. With  Notes  and  a  Biographical  Memoir  By 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.  In  two  volumes,  large 
8vo.     1,920  pp.     Cloth.     Price,  $5.00. 

£^*Either  of  the  above  sent,  post-paid  to  any  address  in 
the  United  Slates,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

A.  ROMAN  &  CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 

BOOKSELLERS, 

STATIONERS, 
IMPORTERS, 

PRINTERS, 

AND  BINDERS. 


Books  in  Every  Department  of  Literature. 
STAPLE    AND  FANCY  STATIONERY. 


MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

LICK    HOUSE    BLOCK. 


CALIFORNIA 

Electrical  Works. 


pLECTRICAL    APPARATUS,    TEL- 

ephones.  Telegraph  supplies.     Gold,  silver.   Nickel, 
and  Copper  Plating. 

Scientific  and  Experimental  Instruments. 

Office  and  Works,  134  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GEO.  S.  LADD President. 

S.  D.  FIELD Secretary. 

JNO.  G.  AYRES Business  Manager. 

DIRECTORS. 

Lloyd  Tevis,  las.  Gamble, 

Geo.  S.  Ladd,  Jno.  G.  Ayres, 

R.  J.  Wilson. 


H.   P.  GREGORY    &    CO. 

2  and  4  California  St., 
Sole  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

SPIDER      HOSE, 

A  brand  of  Rubber  Hose  made  expressly 
for  use  on  the   Pacific  Coast.     Costs  no 
more  and  guaranteed  to  outlast  any  other  make. 


BUY  YOUR 


Steinway  &  Sons. 

GRAND   AVERAGE 
95  1-2 

OUT   OF   A   POSSIBLE 
96. 


CAUTION. —One  New  Vurk  Piano-maker  having  not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
but  also  dishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
age of  OS  out  of  a  possible  96,  the  Examining  Judges  flatly 
contradicted  him,  and  certify  that  he  reached  an  aveage  of 
90^  only,  ranking  but  third  on  Square  and  fourth  on 
Parlor  Grands. 

Every  Steinway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,  105  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


rA  RE  ROOMS,   X.   IV.   CORXER 

KEARXV  AND  SUTTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


'THE   BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM, 

A  Preparatory  School  to  the  University. 


Accommodations  for  boarders  first-class,  but  the  number 
for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limited.  The  terms  of  tuition 
for  day  scholars  will  be  made  very  reasonable,  in  order  that 
the  advantages  of  this  institution  may  be  extended  to  as 
many  as  possible.     For  circulars,  address, 

JOHN  F.  EURRIS,  Principal, 

Berkeley,  California. 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


AND  CADET  SCHOOL. 


Next  quarter  will  commence  March  13,  1878. 
For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


T 


GUNPOWDER. 

HE      CALIFORXIA     POWDER 

WORKS,  Manufacturers  of 

CANNON,    SPORTING,    MINING, 


HERCULES    POWDER, 

314  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Jno.  F.  Lohse Secretary. 

Mills  at  Santa  Cruz.     Post  Office  Box  2036. 


R.   J.    TRUMBULL. 


CHAS.   W.    BEEBE. 


R.J.TRUMBULL&GO 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     BULBS,    TREES, 

SHRUBS,    PLANTS,    ETC. 
419  and  421  Sansome  St.       ....      San  Francisco. 


NURSERY: 

Corner  H  and  Center  Stsl, San  Rafael. 


^RUPTURE^ 

********* 

1ST  IF  RUPTURED  send  at 
once  for  Dr.  Pierces  NEW  Illus- 
trated Book.    Address, 

MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
CO.,    609    Sacramento    Street,    San 
-     Francisco,  CaL 

*  C  U  R  E  D  ! 


DIRTS  AT 


W.  W.   MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

THE   IMPROVED 

FRENCH    RANGES 

(set  in  brick.) 

VANS  WROUGHT  IRON 

PORTABLE     RANGES. 

COOKING,  PARLOR,  AND  HEATING 

S  T  O  FES. 


The  largest  stock  and  greatest  variety  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Over  five  hundred  different  styles  and  patterns  to  select 
from.     Everything  required  to  fit  up  a  kitchen  complete. 


Nos.  no,  112,  114,  11S,  &  120  Battery  St. 


GRAND 

SPRING 

OPENING 

....OF.... 

Millinery  |  Fancy  Goods 

And  all  other  goods  suitable  for  man,  woman  or  child,  at 

PALMER    BROTHERS, 

726,  728,  730,  732,  and  734  Market  St. 


PANTS,  made  to  order,  trom $4  00 

SUITS   made  to  order,  from 15  00 

OVERCOATS,  made  to  order,  from 15  00 

BLACK  DOESKIN  PANTS,  from 7  00 

WHITE  VESTS,  from 3  00 

FANCY  VESTS,  from 6  00 

DRESS  COATS,  from. 90  00 

Cloth  sold  by  the  yard.     Any  length  cut. 

505  Montgomery  and  18  Kearny  Streets. 


JOE    POHEIM, 

Merchant  Tailor, 

No.  203  Montgomery  Street. 

And  No.  ro3  Third  Street. 


Business  Suits  made  to  Order  in  24  hours from  $20 

Pants  made  to  Order  in  24  hours. from    55 

Fine  Diagonal,  Cassimere,  and  Scotch  Cheviot 

Suits  to  Order from  $25  to  $45 

Fine  Dress  Suits  to  Order. from  $40  to  $50 

Overcoats from  525  to  $35 

Perfect  fit  guaranteed  by  JOE  POHEIM,  the  great  artist 
and  cutter  from  New  York. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND    OF 

^~^  Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  EOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING    OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
dene  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.   J.    PAILLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House,  680  Broadway.  New  York. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA, 


If  we  had  the  pen  and  the  genius  of  Victor  Hugo  we 
should  like  to  describe  the  scenes  we  saw  at  Paris.  It  was 
an  eventful  year — the  year  we  spent  in  Europe.  Having 
done  Ireland  from  the  Cove  of  Cork  to  Derry  in  the  north, 
Scotland  from  Glasgow,  the  trip  of  the  Trossachs  and  by  the 
way  of  the  Caledonia  Canal  to  Inverness,  down  to  Edin- 
burgh town,  and  through  the  North  of  England,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  castles,  cathedrals,  and  ruined  abbeys,  we  hurried 
through  London  to  Paris.  War  had  been  declared  by 
France.  The  streets  were  filled  by  enthusiastic  patriots 
shouting  the  cry,  "On  to  Berlin."  In  splendid  pageantry  the 
Emperor  left  his  Palace  of  Saint  Cloud  with  the  Imperial 
son — the  father  to  lead  his  victorious  armies  against  the 
enemies  of  France,  the  son  to  receive  his  baptism  of  fire. 
The  Empress,  declared  Regent,  remained  in  the  Tuileries  to 
command  the  storm  at  home  in  event  that  the  fate  of  war 
should  desert  the  eagles  of  France.  The  departments  of 
the  Moselle,  the  Haut-Rhin,  and  the  Bas-Rhin  were  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  siege.  Ninety  thousand  men  of  the  con- 
tingent of  1869  were  called  out.  The  boulevards  were 
thronged  with  excited  men  surging  to  and  fro.  The  clamor 
of  Imperialism  contended  with  the  roar  of  Republicanism. 
The  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  jostled  by  the 
blue  blouse  of  the  working-men  of  Vilette.  Gendarmerie, 
still  retaining  the  traditions  of  power,  dominated  the  mob. 
The  cafes  were  crowded  all  the  way  from  the  gorgeous  house 
of  the  Jockey  Club  upon  the  Boulevard  Italiens  to  the  dimly 
lighted  cabarets  that  cluster  along  the  sides  of  the  butte  of 
Montmarte.  The  casernes  were  scenes -of  military  activity. 
Bag-legged  Zouaves  from  Algeria,  red-legged  National 
Guards  from  the  rural  districts,  marched  and  counter- 
marched at  the  bugle's  call  Artillery  and  cavalry  thronged 
the  streets.  Bourgeoisie,  artisans,  and  students  marched 
arm  in  arm  to  the  music  of  their  own  songs.  Women,  bare- 
headed and  wild-eyed,  tramped  and  shouted,  UA  bas  Berlin.' 
a  bas  Berlin  P'  A  steady  stream  of  soldiers  flowed  out  of 
the  gates  of  Paris  to  the  dark  uncertainty  of  battle.  All  in 
the  town  was  excitement  and  doubt  A  hundred  presses 
sent  out  false  news.  Around  the  kiosks  thronged  eager  men 
to  buy  the  newspapers.  Only  from  the  English  press  came 
anything  reliable.  Not  unfrequently  the  English  papers 
were  suppressed.  They  had  printed  the  truth — news  dis- 
tasteful to  France.  Then  came  the  reports  from  Gravelotte. 
The  Marshal,  MacMahon,  had  been  found,  wounded  and 
bloody,  lying  in  a  ditch.  Wissenbourg  followed  Saarbruck, 
Gravelotte  followed  Wissenbourg,  General  Steinmetz  blun- 
dered, and  dead  cavalry  filled  gravel-pits  over  which  Ger- 
man infantry  charged  the  French  squares.  Dead  Germans 
won  a  victory  over  living  Frenchmen.  A  man,  mounted 
upon  a  reeking  steed  and  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  courier, 
rode  up  to  the  front  of  the  Bourse,  and  delivered  what  pur- 
ported to  be  an  official  dispatch  to  a  confederate.  A  great 
battle  had  been  fought ;  a  great  victory'  had  been  won.  The 
French  had  taken  forty  guns  and  twenty-five  thousand 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  the  Crown  Prince.  Paris  was 
in  a  flame.  The  news  spread  like  a  prairie  fire.  Men  kissed 
each  other  and  embraced.  Paris  was  bedlam ;  a  bedlam  of 
delirious  joy.  From  the  Arc  of  Triomphe  to  the  Column  of 
July  loud  shouts  filled  the  air.  Over  the  din  and  confusion 
there  burst  forth  the  .song  of  the  Marseillaise — the  Marseil- 
laise that  for  seventeen  years  had  been  strangled  in  the 
throat  of  Paris,  strangled  by  the  imperious  will  of  a  per- 
jured usurper.  Not  till  the  following  day  (Sunday)  was 
it  generally  known  that  the  armies  of  France  had  met 
a  check.  The  German  hog  was  rooting  French  soil.  Paris 
was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege.  General  Froisard's  corps 
was  beaten.  Paris  was  paralyzed,  stunned.  It  had  fallen 
from  the  pinnacle  of  elation  to  the  pit  of  despair.  General 
Vinoy  marched  out  with  40,000  men.  He  did  not  reach  the 
Emperor,  and  marched  back  again.  The  Corps  Legislatif 
assembled  in  the  palace  of  the  Bourbon.  On  the  Extreme 
Right  were  Forcade,  Pinard,  Duvernois,  Cassagnac,  and 
Jerome  David.  At  the  head  of  the  Left  Centre  was 
Olivier,  and  with  him  Daru,  Buffet,  Mege,  Chevandier  de 
Valdrome,  and  Talhouet.  With  the  Left  were  Jules  Favre, 
Jules  Simon,  Jules  Fery,  Estancelin,  Gambetta,  Arago, 
Pelletan,  and  old  Gamier  Pages.  A  cry  came  up  from  the 
Left :  "  The  country  has  been  compromised."  "  Yes,"  re- 
plied Jules  Favre,  "by  the  imbecility  of  its  chief."  And, 
having  reached  the  tribune,  he  proposed  resolutions  for  the 
national  defense,  and  for  the  reorganization  of  the  National 
Guard.  Grannier  de  Cassagnac  rushed  to  the  tribune  and 
denounced  the  proposition  of  Favre  as  "revolution."  The 
Left  shook  their  angry  fists  at  Cassagnac,  and  Cassagnac, 
like  an  angry*  bull  at  bay,  glared  fiercely  upon  the  Left, 
threatening  it  with  a  military  tribunal.  The  Corps  Legisla- 
tif was  an  angry  mob.  Jules  Simon  was  heard  to  scream 
above  the  roar :  "If  you  want  violence,  you  shall  have  it." 
The  Duke  de  Grammont  sat  in  his  seat  unmoved  while 
Estancelin,  Fery,  and  Pages  shook  their  fists  in  his  face. 
Six  hundred  angry  men  tossed  in  a  sea  of  passion.  The 
President  put  on  his  hat,  and  the  session  was  adjourned. 
At  five  o'clock  the  Chamber  reassembled,  and  a  resolution 
of  "want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry"  was  passed.  The 
Empress-Regent  directed  the  Count  Palikao  to  form  a  new 
Ministry.  Then  came  Sedan.  The  French  army  was  de- 
stroyed. The  Emperor  was  a  prisoner  of  war.  Paris,  fran- 
tic in  its  rage,  laughed — the  Emperor  a  prisoner!  Then 
again  burst  forth  ''La  Marseillaise."     Bismarck,  they  said, 


was  fighting  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon,  not   the   people  of 
France.     The  war  was  ended.     "  Vive  la  Republique."    Bad 
news  had  been  kept  for  midnight.     The  next  day  was  Sun- 
day.    All  Paris  rushed  again  to  the  Palais  Bourbon.     The 
military  were  in   force.     The   bridge   over  the  Seine   was 
guarded.     Our  ticket  from  the  American  Minister  allowed 
us  to  pass  into  an  assembly  that  we  knew  would  be  historic. 
M.  Schneider,  the  President,  entered  the  Hall  of  Deputies 
at  twelve  o'clock.     Count  Palikao  was  the  first  Minister  to 
enter.      Then   came   the   Prince   de   la   Tour    d'Auvergne, 
Chevereau,  and  Brame.     Gambetta  entered,  haggard  with 
excitement,  Raspail,   Gamier  Pages,  Arago,  Simon,  Picard, 
Fery,  Estancelin,   Guyot,  Montpayvon.     Thiers  entered ;  it 
was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  seen  him ;  short,  gray,  brisk, 
nervous,  but  well  poised,  cool,  and  self-possessed.     A  com- 
mittee had  retired  to  consider  the  proposition  of  a  "  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defense,"  suggested  by  the  Empress-Re- 
gent.    From  the  streets  was  heard  the  noise  and  clamor  of 
the  people,  like  the  tempest  at  sea  as  it  shrieks  through 
masts  and  cordage,  like  the  hurricane  as  it  bursts  through 
the  pine  forest.     The  soldiers  in  the  courtyard  and  corridors 
load  their  arms  with  ball  cartridge.     The  quick,  sharp  cry  of 
the  military  order  is  given.     The   Chamber  is  silent,  and 
then  there  bursts  forth  upon  the  outside  the  shout  of  "  Vive 
la   Republique!"   and   "De'cheance ! "      Soldiers   fraternize 
with  the  people.     People  and  soldiers  shout  together,  ""Vive 
la  Republique ! "  and  over  the  din  and  above  the  storm  rises 
the  splendid  music  of  the  national  anthem,  "  La  Marseillaise." 
The  Municipal  Guard  is  forced  back.     The  National  Guard 
and  citizens  crowd  the  Chamber.     Blue  blouses  and  bright 
uniforms  mingle  together.     Deputies  are  lost  in  the  surging 
mass.     A  stout  workman  in  a  blue  blouse,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  chassepot,  in  the  muzzle  of  which  was  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  usurped  the  president's  chair;  he  kept  a  charcuterie 
in  the  Rue  Pepiniere.     Another  mounted  the  tribune.    Paris 
was   on  a   frolic.     Then   arose   the   cry   of  "a   l'Hotel    de 
Ville ! " .  The  next  tableau  of  France  was  at  the  municipal 
palace,  a  mile  away.    Amid  blouses,  workmen,  women,  bare- 
headed men,  we  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  bridge,  the  Rue 
Rivoli,  past  stores  and  palaces,  in  the  heart  of  a  throng  of 
mad  men  drunk  with  excitement  and  delirious  with  passion. 
From  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  Leon  Gam- 
betta, of  the  small  minority  of  the  Left,  proclaimed  the  "  Gov- 
ernment of  National  Defense."    Jules  Favre,  Emanuel  Arago, 
Raspail,  and  Rochefort  were  seen  upon  the  balcony  of  the 
hotel.     Then  we  all  surged  back  to  the  Tuileries.      Eugenie 
had  been  taken  hurriedly  away  by  Doctor  Evans,  an  Ameri- 
can dentist.     Thus  said  Mr.  Washburn,  the  American   Em- 
bassador :  "In  a  few  brief  hours  of  a  Sabbath  day  I  had 
seen  a  dynasty  fall  and  a  republic  proclaimed,  and  all  with- 
out shedding  one  drop   of  blood."     Then  Paris  became  he- 
roic      She    made    stupendous    preparations    for    defense. 
Paris  made  powder;  Paris  forged  guns.     We  stood  upon 
our  balcony  in  the  Boulevard  Italiens  under  the  flags  of  two 
republics.     General  Trochu  marched  at  the  head  of  a  column 
three  hundred  thousand  strong.     Not   a  battalion  that  did 
not  salute  the  stars  and  stripes  as  in  the  gentle  breeze  of  that 
beautiful  day  it  unfolded  itself  to  kiss  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
emblem  of  France.      The  first  act   of  the  government   of 
"  Quatre  Septembre "   was   to  victual   Paris.      The  orders 
went  forth  to  the  surrounding  country  to  bring  in  families 
and  flocks.     The  German  was  approaching.     Fear  impelled 
the  peasantry  to  fly  within  the  walls  of  Paris  and  to  bring 
with   them   their   herds,   their    grain,   their  farm  produce. 
Night  after  night  we  heard  the  tramp  of  horses,  the  lowing 
of  oxen,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  rumble  of  heavy  vans  as 
they  thronged  through  the  gates  and  crowded  the  leading 
avenues  of  the  town.     The  wealthy  sought  refuge  in  distant 
cities — families  were  divided.     Foreigners  fled  away  from 
the  doomed  city.     Foundries,  arsenals,  and  armories  were 
driven  to  the  manufacture  of  weapons  of  war.     Paris  put 
forth  its  supremest  effort  of  patriotism.     Trochu's  army  in- 
creased from  three  to  five  hundred  thousand  well  armed,  well 
disciplined,  brave  men.     Yet  this  army  remained  inactive 
for   weeks,  while   the  Germans  builded  their  human  wall 
around  the  granite  walls  of  Paris.     This  monstrous  army  of 
well  armed,  brave  men  was  locked  up  in  Paris  like  sheep 
within  a  corral.     Only  three  serious  attempts  were  made  to 
burst  out  from  the  clasp  that  enfolded  them.     Regiments  oi 
Montmatre,   Belleville,  and  Vilette  mutinied  because  they 
were  not  allowed  to  fight.     Fifty  thousand  men  never  at  one 
time  made  the  effort  to  break  the  German  cordon.     Never 
more  than  seventeen  thousand  men  were  at  one  time  undei 
fire.     The  gunners  of  Paris  could  hear  the  guns  of  the  arm) 
of   deliverance    beyond    Fontainebleau,   yet  the   "  plan  oJ 
Trochu  "  denied  the  men  of  Paris  the  luxury  of  death.     If  it 
was  not  cowardice,  it  was  imbecility ;  if  it  was  not  imbecility, 
it  was  treason.     Paris  was  surrounded.     Only  balloons  and 
pigeons  could  get  out.      Even  pigeons  could   not   get  in. 
Gambetta  in  his  balloon  sailed  over  the  heads  of  the  Ger- 
man army.     He  defied  their  bullets,  their  trenches,  theii 
guns.     At  Tours  he  improvised  a  capital,  an  army,  a  treas- 
ury, a  government,  and  for  five  moths  with  peasant  boys 
gathered  from  the  valley  of  the  Loire  he  held  at  bay  the  in- 
vincible armies  of  victorious  Germany.     Under  Chanzy  and 
Faidherbe  he  fought  daily  battles  and  lost  them.     He  fought 
the  battle  of  Orleans  and  won  it.     He  advanced  by  daily 
battle  and  daily  defeat  on  his  victorious  way  to  Paris.     He 
could  hear  the  booming  guns  from  the  Fortress  of  Valerian. 
The  splendid  battle  corps  of  Von  der  Tann  was  reduced  from 
forty-five  thousand  Saxons  to  seven.     Then  came  the  capitu- 


lation and  surrender  of  Metz,  a  fortress  of  Vauban — armed, 
and  provisioned — containing  six  Marshals  of  France,  six 
hundred  French  gentlemen  as  officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
— successor  to  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon.  Seventy  thou- 
sand veteran,  well  armed  troops  surrendered  to  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles  without  a  fight.  This  shameful  treason,  this 
base  and  cowardly  crime,  broke  the  heart  of  Gambetta,  and 
he  took  to  his  bed  sick  and  discouraged.  France  was  con- 
quered. France  succumbed  to  treason.  Paris  succumbed 
to  hunger.  There  was  no  army  to  withstand  the  200,000 
veteran  Germans  flushed  with  victory*,  now  let  loose  from 
surrounding  the  fortress  of  Metz.  There  were  no  more  rats 
nor  horses  to  eat  in  Paris.  Germany  owed  her  victory  to 
valor,  treason,  and  famine.  Paris  had  500.000  able-bodied 
armed  men  within  her  walls  during  the  siege.  Its  outer 
forts  were  manned  by  10,000  sailors.  The  inner  defenses 
were  impregnable.  Outside  of  Paris  were  5,000,000  able- 
bodied  fighting  men.  Yet  the  armies  of  France  never  gained 
one  decisive  victory.  The  cavalry  of  France  never  took  up 
a  rail  to  impede  the  transportation  of  German  troops  and 
German  material  of  war  from  Cologne  to  Paris.  Never  cut 
a  telegraph  wire.  Victor  Hugo  writes  the  cause  in  his 
History  of  a  Crime.  France  was  rotten  with  imperialism. 
The  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  a  rendezvous  for  harlots. 
The  army  was  led  by  incompetents  ;  jobbery  put  sand  in 
cartridges  and  made  shoes  of  shoddy.  So  France  was  con- 
quered, her  armies  beaten,  her  capital  bombarded  and  occu- 
pied. We  enjoyed  the  exceptional  favor  of  returning  with  Mr. 
Washburn  to  Paris  after  his  visit  to  his  family  in  Brussels, 
and  had  the  honor  of  carrying  his  carpet-bag,  and  thus  pass- 
ing as  a  servant  of  the  American  Embassador  within  the 
walls  of  the  conquered  capital  of  France.  It  was  a  rare  op- 
portunity, as  all  foreigners  not  having  official  relations  with 
the  Government  were  rigidly  excluded  from  witnessing  the 
humiliation  of  the  entry*  of  German  troops  to  Paris.  That 
entry  was  fixed  for  the  1st  day  of  March.  Secured  a  posi- 
tion upon  the  Champs  Elyse'es,  near  the  Rond  Pont,  upon 
the  balcony  of  a  house  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Riche.  Had 
gone  early  to  the  rendezvous.  Not  a  soul  was  seen  in  that 
great,  broad,  fashionable  boulevard.  Its  palaces,  which 
lined  either  side,  were  hermetically  closed.  Not  a  servant 
girl  peered  with  curious  eye  from  curtained  windows.  The 
Rue  Rivoli,  the  Seine,  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  bounded  the  territory  that  might  be  desecrated 
with  the  sacrilegious  foot  of  the  invader.  Patriotism  con- 
quered curiosity.  The  Champs  Elyse'es  were  abandoned. 
The  pool  at  the  Rond  Pont  bubbled  unnoticed  in  its  flower- 
decked  basin.  The  fountains  were  dry  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  The  memorial  monuments  of  the  cities  of 
France— Lyons,  Lisle,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux — were  unadorned 
with  flags  or  flowers,  save  that  of  Strasbourg,  covered  with 
immortelles  and  mourning  wreaths,  for  it  had  fallen  to  the 
foe  and  was  no  longer  a  city  of  France.  Our  place  of  view 
commanded  the  boulevard  from  the  Arc  du  Triomphe  to 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  About  ten  o'clock  two  mounted 
Ulans  were  seen,  one  on  each  side  the  arch — for  no  Ger- 
man soldier  on  that  day  passed  under  it — mounted  on  black 
horses,  armed,  holding  their  pistols  cocked  in  either  hand, 
passing  slowly  down  the  avenue.  After  them,  little  squads 
of  cavalry,  single  horsemen,  darting  off  like  scouts  into  the 
s  de  streets  ;  then  two  pieces  of  flying  artillery  flashed  in  the 
sun,  more  cavalry*,  more  artillery,  guards  at  the  comer  of 
every  street,  and  guns  unlimbered  and  placed  in  position, 
loaded  for  action.  Then  came  companies,  regiments,  batal- 
ions,  army  corps,  infantry,  cavalry*,  and  artillery ;  splendid 
staff  officers,  bands  of  music  playing  the  IVacht  am 
Rhein;  Prussian,  Saxon,  Bavarian  army  wagons  with  forage; 
hay  and  grain  for  the  cattle,  food  for  soldiers,  ambulances 
for  the  sick  and  wounded.  If  Paris  had  been  a  desert  in  a 
hostile  land,  the  German  army  could  not  have  been  better 
provided  to  encounter  it.  It  was  ready  for  action.  It  was 
prepared  for  treachery.  It  was  armed  and  girded  for  war. 
Later  in  the  day  curiosity  had  conquered  patriotism,  and 
the  boulevard  was  thronged  with  French.  All  day,  till  into 
the  afternoon,  this  splendid  army,  in  fighting  array,  filed 
into  Paris.  The  German  Emperor  did  not  enter.  Rumor 
said  that  the  two  blue  hussars  or  Ulans  who  first  entered  the 
Port  Maillot  and  slowly  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man army  were  Bismarck  and  Von  Moltke,  in  the  disguise 
of  common  soldiers.  Around  the  Arc  du  Triomphe  gath- 
ered the  Royal  Guard  of  Prussia,  with  its  golden  casques 
glittering  in  the  sun,  and  its  shining  bayonets.  LHans,  cuiras- 
siers, and  hussars,  citizens,  foot  soldiers,  and  curious  spec- 
tators mingled  together  in  good-natured  confusion.  The 
French  alone  were  sullen.  No  newspapers  were  published 
in  the  day.  No  gas  was  lighted  in  the  night.  The  Bourse 
was  closed.  No  "  voitures  :]  in  the  streets.  The  cafes,  the 
bakeries,  the  restaurants,  the  hotels,  the  shops,  the  stores, 
were  all  closed.  This  lasted  one  day.  Then  Paris  relaxed. 
The  second  day  it  smiled.  The  third  the  German  army 
marched  out.  Peace  was  declared.  The  curtain  fell  on  the 
Empire  to  rise  on  the  Commune.  The  dynasty  of  Napoleon 
passed  off  the  stage.  Its  drama  ended.  The  commune 
was  an  interlude.     It  introduced  the  Republic. 


A  country  girl,  describing  her  first  kiss,  told  her  female 
friend  that  she  never  knew  how  it  happened,  but  the  last 
thing  she  remembered  was  a  sensation  of  fighting  for  her 
breath  in  a  hot-house  full  of  violets,  with  thfc  ventilation 
checked  by  blushes  and  tulips. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  STORY  OF  JONES  &  CO. 


One  day  last  week  there  came  into  the  ARGONAUT  office 
a  little  girl,  perhaps  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age. 

"  I  have  brought  you  something,  if  you  please  to  read  it," 
said  she,  "and  if  it  is  good  enough  print  it  in  the  ARGONAUT." 

As  we  untied  the  bow-knot,  and  was  rolling  the  manuscript 
backward  to  take  the  kink  out  of  it,  our  little  visitor  went  on 
to  say  that  "  she  had  written  it,  and  it's  true  every  word  of 
it." 

"  Don't  you  sometimes  print  true  stories?" 

"  Yes,  my  little  girl,  we  do.  All  stories  that  are  good  are 
true,  although  some  of  the  incidents  are  drawn  from  the  im- 
agitation — that  is,  everything  did  not  actually  occur. "' 

"  Oh,  I  know  just  what  you  mean.  Mother  has  told  me  lots 
of  stories  all  out  of  her  head,  and  very  nice  ones  ;  but  this  is 
real  true  ever)'  word  of  it." 

"( Jones  &  Co.'     Is  that  the  name  of  the  story?"  we  asked. 

"Yes,  Jones  &  Co.  Pa  is  Jones,  and  I  am  company,  and 
although  that  is  not  pa's  name  the  story  is  all  true  just  the 
same,  and  my  name  is  not  Mary  Jane  Jones  of  course, 
though  I  have  signed  it  at  the  end.  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
my  real  name,"  and  she  whispered  in  our  ear  that  of  a  well- 
known  citizen,  whom  we  had  known  well  in  earlier  times,  but 
who  we  now  for  the  first  time  learned  was  keeping  a  lingerie 
store  on  Polk  Street.     Here  is  the  little  girl's  story : 

Jones  &.   Co. 

I  guess  pa  was  pretty  rich  one  time,  back  in  the  States, 
and  ma  too,  for  I  often  remember  them  to  have  talked  about 
what  a  nice  wedding  it  was,  and  how  ma  was  dressed,  and 
how  many  bridesmaids  she  had,  and  that  the  church  was 
filled  with  people,  and  that  the  altar  and  the  chancel  and  the 
baptismal  font  were  decorated  with  beautiful  flowers;  and 
as  pa  and  ma  were  married  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
on  the  loth  day  of  January,  1S6-,  when  the  weather  was  cold, 
the  flowers  must  have  come  from  hot-houses,  because  in 
New  York  flowers  do  not  bloom  in  open  gardens  in  the  win- 
ter like  they  do  in  California.  We've  got  arose  geranium  in 
our  door-yard  more  than  ten  feet  high,  and  it  has  had  leaves 
and  flowers  on  it  all  the  year,  and  a  camellia  japonica  that 
blooms  out-doors.  Sometimes  I  bring  it  in  when  the  nights 
are  very  cold,  or  when  it  rains.  It  has  rained  dreadful  this 
winter,  but  pa  says  it  is  good  for  the  farmers  and  will  make 
plenty  of  wheat,  and  that  business  will  be  lively,  that's  what 
I  want — business  for  "Jones  &  Co." 

When  pa  and  ma  came  to  California  it  was  on  their  wed- 
ding tour  and  cost  lots;  they  came  by  way  of  New  York, 
and  Washington,  and  Panama  City,  in  a  steamboat,  and  ma 
brought  a  maid  to  wait  on  her,  and  pa  had  a  black  feller 
named  "Jim,"  and  when  we  got  to  California — I  say  we,  but  I 
was  not  born  then,  though  that  don't  matter,  I  guess — pa  had 
lots  of  money.  I  was  born  at  the  Lick  House,  and  you 
ought  to  see  my  baby  clothes.  Jones  &:  Co.  haven't  the 
kind  of  goods  that  them  was,  because  Maud  has  draggled 
them  all  pieces.  Maud  is  the  baby.  Six  years  old  Maud  is, 
and  it  won't  be  long  before  she  will  be  a  clerk  in  Jones  & 
Co.  First  babies  always  have  the  nicest  things.  Ma  says 
first  babies  are  like  second  wives. 

But  I  keep  getting  away  from  Jones  &  Co. 

Well,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  after  pa  bought  his  house 
on  Van  Ness  Avenue  he  went  into  stocks,  whatever  that 
means.  Going  into  stocks  must  be  a  very  curious  business, 
and  sometimes  pa  came  home  looking  splendid,  and  wanted 
to  buy  every  thing,  and  laughed  at  ma  for  being  so  mean, 
and  not  getting  better  clothes,  and  then  he  wanted  to  drive 
in  the  Park  and  to  the  theatre.  One  day  he  come  home 
with  a  brand  new  carriage  and  a  span  of  long-tailed"  horses, 
and  a  negro  coachman,  and  a  funny  little  darkey  for  foot- 
man. It  was  for  ma,  and  we  rode  every  day.  Then  some- 
times pa  came  home  and  looked  very  blue,  and  he  talked 
about  stocks,  and  I  began  to  watch  pa,  and  noticed  that 
sometimes  when  he  laughed  loudest  he  looked  just  as  if  he 
wanted  to  cry,  and  then  he  sold  the  horses,  and  then  the 
house,  and  the  furniture  was  sent  to  auction,  and  ma  she  felt 
very  bad,  and  pa  wasn't  like  himself  any  more  and  never 
told  me  stories  nor  kissed  me,  and  once  when  baby  Maud 
was  asleep  in  his  arms  he  kissed  her  and  cried,  and  when  1 
told  ma  she  said  she  guessed  pa  did  not  feel  very  well,  and 
that  I  mustn't  notice  it,  and  then  she  cried. 

After  this  we  went  to  a  boarding  house — a  nasty,  mussy 
boarding  house.  Everything  was  well  enough,  only  a  board- 
ing house  ain't  like  home.  Everybody  sits  down  to  a  great 
long  table,  and  you  are  cooped  up  in  small  rooms,  and 
mustn't  go  into  any  other  part  of  the  house,  because  they  is 
somebody  else's  rooms,  and  mustn't  make  a  noise  because 
somebody  is  sick  or  nervous  or  cross.  I  don't  like  boarding 
houses  at  all,  and  the  next  one  was  worse  than  the  other, 
and  the  table  cloth  was  dirty,  and  we  had  only  two  rooms,, 
and  ma  felt  bad,  and  pa  felt  bad,  and  everything  got  worse 
and  worse.  Sometimes  pa  came  home  feeling  dreadful  good, 
and  said  it  would  be  all  right  by  and  by,  and  we  would 
move  back  into  our  own  house,  and  have  a  carriage;  and 
then  ma  wculd  smile  kinder  sickly  as  though  she  was  just 
smiling  to  make  pa  feel  good,  and  didn't  much  believe  she 
would  git  out  of  that  nasty  boarding  house,  ever. 

Then  the  baby  came,  and  it  died,  and  ma  almost  died,  and  I 
heard  pa  say  to  the  man  that  kept  the  boarding-house  that  "he 
was  pretty  tight  up,  but  it  was  all  comin'  out  right,"  and  the 
next  day  pa  didn't  have  any  watch,  nor  sleeve  buttons.  I 
didn't  seem  to  notice  it  because  I  seen  that  may  be  pa  had 
sold  them  to  pay  his  board,  and  I  heard  pa  and  ma  talk 
away  into  the  night,  and  sometimes  ma  cried,  and  pa  would 
look  in  the  morning  just  as  if  he  hadn't  slept  a  wink,  and  I 
don't  believe  he  had.  Once  it  was  dreadful.  Pa  came 
home  tipsy  .and  I  never  seen  ma  feel  so  bad,  ever;  and  then 
they  talked  it  over,  and  finally  ma  went  home  to  grandpa's 
in  New  York  with  Maud,  and  I  stayed  with  pa  to  go  to 
school. 

Then  pa  kept  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  we  went  to 
live  in  rooms  and  eat  at  restaurants,  and  pa  stayed  out  late 
nights,  and  I  guess  he  drank  more  than  was  good  for 
him,  and  I  thought  that  something  had  to  be  done.  So  I 
said  to  pa  one  day :  "  Pa,  less  go  into  business  and  open 
a  store." 

And  he  laughed  and  said :     "  What  kind  of  a  store  ? :] 

And  I  said :  "  Oh,  a  candy  store,  or  a  stationer)'  store,  or 
a  thread  and  needle  store,  just  such  as  women  keep  and  lit- 
tle girls  help  in." 


And  pa  laughed  and  said  he  would  think  of  it,  and  when 
he  came  home  that  night  I  asked  him  if  he  had  thought 
about  it,  and  he  said  he  hadn't,  and  I  said  he  had  better, 
and  he  said  he  would,  and  that  morning  he  didn't  go  out  but 
stayed  at  home  and  wrote  ma  a  long  letter. 

So  next  day  I  went  into  a  store  on  Polk  Street  kept  by  a 
nice  lady  who  had  a  bad  husband,  where  they  sold  every- 
thing, and  she  said  in  France  they  called  it  lingerie. 

I  didn't  know  what  that  meant  because  it  was  French,  and 
I  asked  her  if  she  didn't  want  to  sell  her  store,  and  she  said : 

"  Do  you  want  to  buy  a  store,  little  girl  ?  " 

And  I  said:  "My  pa  does."  And  she  smiled  and  said 
she  guessed  the  sheriff  would  have  a  store  to  sell  in  a  few 
days,  and  1  said  I  would  tell  pa  because  he  knew  Mr.  Nunan, 
the  sheriff.  It  was  one  of  Mr.  Nunan's  men  that  sold  pa's 
horses  and  furniture  for  him. 

And  the  next  day  I  told  pa  about  the  store  and  what  a 
nice  one  it  was,  and  he  said  he  had  been  a  dry  goods  man 
once,  had  had  a  large  store,  and  sold  silk  dress  goods,  and 
velvets  and  furs,  and  laces,  worth  ever  so  much  a  yard,  and 
India  shawls  worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  piece. 
And  he  said  he  hadn't  any  money  to  buy  a  store  with,  and  I 
said,  "  Well,  can't  you  give  your  note,  and  when  we  sell  the 
goods  we  can  pay  the  note,  and  when  we  want  more  goods, 
can't  we  give  another  note  ? "  Then  I  said, "  What's  the  use 
of  bavin*  banks  if  you  can't  borrow  money  from  them?" 
Then  pa  laughed,  and  said  I  "would  make  a  first-class  busi- 
ness woman,"  and  then  I  thought  he  thought  I  was  a  little 
fool,  and  then  I  cried,  and  then  he  kissed  me  and  said  he'd 
think  about  it. 

I  don't  know  exactly  what  pa  did,  but  I  think  something 
"  turned  up "  a  few  days  afterward,  for  I  heard  him  say  he 
had  made  a  "raise,"  and  he  showed  me  more  than  a  thou- 
sand dollars  in  gold  notes,  and  for  a  day  or  two  he  carried 
them  in  a  side  pocket,  and  mostly  kept  his  hand  over  them 
for  fear  they  would  jump  out  and  fly  away;  and  pa  bought 
me  some  shoes  and  a  hat,  and  stuff  for  aprons,  and  I  made 
them  myself,  and  I  never  saw  pa  look  so  happy  since  ma 
went  away,  and  one  day  he  said  to  me : 

"  Vevie,  I  have  bought  the  store  on  Polk  Street,  and  you 
are  to  be  my  saleswoman  and  partner." 

And  sure  enough,  in  a  few  days  we  went  into  the  store, 
and  over  the  door  was  a  great  big  sign  of  "Jones  &  Co.," 
and  pa  said  I  was  the  "  Co."  And  when  I  said,  "and  so,  pa, 
you  are  'Jones,'"  he  blushed,  and  I  guess  he  didn't  like 
his  old  friends  to  know  that  he  was  selling  needles,  and 
thread,  and  tape,  and  things. 

We  had  two  snug  little  rooms  in  the  back  of  the  store  to 
sleep  in,  and  I  made  pa's  bed  and  swept  out  the  rooms,  and 
tidied  things.  At  first  pa  shut  up  the  store  when  he  had  to 
go  down  town  on  business,  but  after  a  little  while  I  tended  it, 
and  when  there  was  two  customers  in  the  store  I  waited  on 
one,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  I  could  make  change  and  sell 
things,  and  add  up  almost  as  good  as  pa  could ;  and  by  and 
by  when  he  went  down  town  I  tended  store,  and  we  had 
splendid  times.  We  went  out  to  a  nice  place  across  the 
street  for  our  meals.  I  tended  store  when  pa  went,  and  pa 
tended  store  when  I  went. 

One  day  pa  came  in  and  looked  dreadful  troubled,  and 
then  I  said :  "  Pa,  ain't  I  a  partner,  and  don't  partners  have 
a  right  to  know  everything,  and  ain't  you  hiding  something 
about  'Jones  &  Co.?'"  And  then  I  found  out  that  pa  had 
bought  too  many  things  for  the  store,  and  that  a  note  for  a 
thousand  dollars  had  to  be  paid,  and  there  wasn't  any 
money  to  pay  it  with,  and  that's  what  made  pa  feel  bad. 
And  then  I  thought  and  thought,  and  wondered  how  I  could 
get  a  thousand  dollars,  and  I  kept  thinking  over  everybody 
that  I  guessed  had  a  thousand  dollars,  and  every  one  I 
guessed  had  it  I  guessed  wouldn't  lend  it  to  pa.  And  then 
I  thought  about  Mr.  Flood,  and  said,  "  I'll  go  to  his  bank 
and  get  it,  for  he's  got  more  than  a  thousand  millions,  and 
down  in  the  Bank  of  Nevada  the  cellar  is  full  of  gold,  and, 
of  course,  he  don't  want  to  use  it  all  the  time,  and  I  will  bor- 
row a  thousand  dollars  for  pa,  and  before  Mr.  Flood  wants 
it  I'll  take  it  back  to  him  and  pay  the  interest."  And  then  I 
jumped  up  and  hurrahed  for  "Jones  &  Co.,"  took  my  best  bon- 
net, and  put  on  my  gloves,  and  took  off  my  store  apron,  and 
combed  my  hair,  and  got  into  a  car  and  went  to  the  Nevada 
Bank,  and  told  the  clerk  I  wanted  to  borrow  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  he  laughed  and  said,  "he  guessed  I  had  better  see 
Mr.  McLane."  And  I  asked  who  Mr.  McLane  was.  The 
clerk  said  Mr.  McLane  was  the  President,  and  was  in  the 
back  room,  and  I  went  into  the  back  room,  and  Mr.  McLane 
said: 

"  Well,  little  girl,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

And  I  said :     "  I  want  to  borrow  a  thousand  dollars." 

Mr.  McLane  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  screwed  his  chair 
round,  and  looked  at  me,  and  said,  "  A  thousand  dollars  ! " 
with  as  much  surprise  as  though  a  thousand  dollars  was  all 
the  money  he  had  in  the  bank.  Then  I  began  to  get  scared 
and  cry,  and  then  I  told  Mr.  McLane  all  about  pa  and 
"Jones  &  Co.,"  and  what  we  wanted  to  do  with  the  money, 
and  that  I  would  pay  it  back  to  him ;  and  he  looked  kinder 
puzzled,  and  asked  me  what  my  pa's  name  was,  and  I  told 
him,  and  where  the  store  was,  and  all  about  ma,  and  Maud,' 
and  how  the  baby  died.  I  guess  that  was  not  very  much 
like  business,  and  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  McLane  wanted  to 
know  all  that  for.  Then  he  looked  at  me  again,  and  I  guess 
he  wasn't  going  to  let  me  have  the  money,  when  a  gentle- 
man at  the  other  desk  came  up  to  where  I  was  sitting  on  a 
chair,  and  Mr.  McLane  said:  "Well,  Flood,  what  do  you 
think  of  this  young  merchant?"  And  then  I  knew  it  was 
the  rich  Mr.  Flood;  and  I  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  they 
kind  of  laughed,  and  he  said :  "  Let  her  have  the  money.  -I 
will  indorse  her  note."  Then  I  jumped  up  and  kissed  him, 
and  he  kissed  me  back,  and  Mr.  McLane  made  a  note  for 
ninety  days,  and  I  signed  it  "Jones  &  Co.,"  and  Mr.  Flood 
wrote  his  name  on  the  back  of  it.  I  took  the  money  away 
in  a  canvas  bag,  that  Mr.  McLane  said  I  must  bring  back, 
and  I  took  the  money  to  pa,  and  didn't  he  look  surprised 
when  I  poured  out  the  great  big  gold  twenty-dollar  pieces  on 
the  counter. 

Then  I  told  him  just  what  happened  at  the  bank,  and 
when  I  asked  him  "if  he  didn't  think  I  was  a  pretty  good 
business  woman  after  all?"  I  guess  he  felt  real  shamed. 

In  a  few  days  a  beautiful  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door, 
and  a  nice  young  lady  came  in  and  bought  nearly  twenty 
dollars'  worth  of  things.  I  never  sold  so  many  goods  to  any 
one  person  before,  and  the  young  lady  was  real  kind,  and 
helped  me  to  add  up  the  bill.     I  saw  pa  didn't  offer  to  help  ' 


me  at  all,  and  looked  kinder  comical  when  she  and  me  was 
puzzled  over  the  figures  to  get  them  all  right.  The  nines 
trouble  me  dreadful  in  adding,  and  so  I  have  got  in  the  way 
of  making  figures  either  fives  or  nothings,  so  they  will  add 
up  easier.  When  the  voung  lady  drove  away,  I  went  to  the 
carriage,  and  saw  the  letter  "F"  on  the  panel  and  on  the 
harness.  "F,"  said  I  to  myself;  "I  wonder  who  it  can  be?" 
I  should  have  thought  it  was  Miss  Flood,  only  she  hadn't 
any  diamonds  in  her  ears  or  on  her  fingers,  and  was  dressed 
just  only  nice  and  plain;  and  I  said  of  course  it  wasn't 
Miss  Flood. 

After  this,  I  never  see  anything  like  it  —  such  lots  of  car- 
riages and  such  nice  ladies  kept  coming  every  day,  and  most 
all  of  them  traded  with  me,  and  pa  was  just  as  pleased  and 
happy  as  he  could  be.  Jones  &  Co.  was  making  lots  of 
money.  When  I  took  Mr.  Flood's  money  back,  I  just 
marched  right  through  the  bank,  past  the  big  counters,  into 
Mr.  McLane's  room,  and  I  took  very  good  care  to  let  the 
clerk  that  laughed  at  me  before  see  the  bag.  Mr.  Flood 
was  in  there,  and  Mr.  McLane,  and  I  opened  the  bag  and 
turned  out  the  money  on  Mr.  McLane's  desk,  and  Mr.  Flood 
came  up  and  laughed,  and  Mr.  McLane  laughed,  and  I 
heard  Mr.  Flood  tell  Mr.  McLane  they  would  have  that 
champagne  lunch  to-day.  And  then  Mr.  Flood  told  me  "if 
I  wanted  to  borrow  money  again  not  to  go  to  any  of  the 
other  banks,  but  to  come  to  his,"  arid  I  thanked  him,  and 
Mr.  McLane  brought  me  my  note,  canceled  by  a  great  blue 
"  Paid  "  stamped  across  the  face,  right  over  where  I  wrote 
"Jones  &  Co."  Then  I  told  Mr.  Flood  that  perhaps  when 
we  felt  able  to  send  for  ma  I  should  come  and  borrow  some 
more  money,  because  I  wanted  to  buy  a  house  for  ma  and 
Maud,  so  that  they  wouldn't  have  to  go  into  any  more  nasty 
boarding  houses,  and  Mr.  Flood  said  I  "should  have  all  the 
money  I  wanted." 

Then  we  sent  for  ma  and  Maud.  Grandpa  gave  ma  the 
money  to  come,  and  so  we  didn't  have  to  borrow  any  more; 
and  we  took  a  nice  cottage,  not  very  near  the  store,  for  pa 
didn't  want  ma  to  know  about  Jones  &  Co.,  though  I  was 
just  crazy  to  tell  her. 

For  several  days  we  fooled  her.  She  thought  pa  had  a 
store  down  town,  and  I  was  going  to  school.  I  told  lots  of 
fibs  about  being  detained  at  school,  going  down  town,  and 
all  sorts  of  stories  to  account  for  being  home  late. 

One  day — it  was  Saturday  morning — I  was  at  the  store 
reading  "Little  Johnnie"  in  the  Argonaut,  when  who 
should  I  see  coming  into  the  store  but  ma! 

"  Have  you  any  pearl  shirt-buttons,  little  girl?"  said  ma. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  I,  looking  her  right  square  in  the  face. 

"  Goodness  gracious!"  said  ma,  "is  that  you,  Vevie?" 

I  said:  "Beg  pardon,  ma'am,  what  did  you  want?"  And 
then  ma  looked  at  me  again. 

I  had  a  store  apron  on,  and  a  small  cap  like  a  French  girl, 
and  because  I  wasn't  very  high  pa  bought  me  a  pair  of 
wooden  brogans,  with  felt  on  the  bottoms,  into  which  I 
slipped  my  feet,  and  they  made  me  about  four  or  five  inches 
taller.     And  ma  stared  at  me,  and  then  laughed  and  said : 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  little  girl.  You  looked  so  much 
like  my  daughter,  Genevieve,  that  I  thought  you  was  her." 

Then  I  heard  pa  snicker  down  behind  the  counter;  he 
had  seen  ma  come  in,  and  hid.  Just  as  soon  as  ma  went 
out,  pa  jumped  up  and  laughed,  and  said :  "  Snatch  off  your 
apron  and  cap,  Vevie,  and  run  round  the  block  and  get  home 
before  your  mother." 

"  I  did,  and  when  ma  got  home  she  was  the  most  sur- 
prisedest  woman  you  ever  seen.  We  knew  this  thing 
couldn't  last,  and  so  that  night  we  told  ma  all  about  the 
house  of  "Jones  &  Co.,"  and  ma  kissed  pa,  and  laughed 
and  cried  and  hugged  me  till  Maud  wondered  what  it  was 
all  about,  and  ma  said  she  was  bound  to  get  employed  as  a 
clerk  by  Jones  &  Co.;  and  when  pa  said  she  shouldn't  do 
any  such  thing,  and  that  he  "  didn't  want  any  fine  ladies 
about,"  she  said  that  "  it  was  her  duty  to  work  and  help  pa 
as  much  as  it  was  his  duty  to  work  and  keep  her,"  and  that 
pa  was  a  "splendid,  noble  fellow,  and  just  as  good  as  gold," 
and  that  she  "never  was  so  proud  of  him  in  all  her  life," 
and  fell  to  kissing  him  and  to  crying  and  taking  on.  I  never 
saw  ma  act  so  foolish  in  all  her  life,  and  pa  said  "  she  was 
making  love  to  him  over  again." 

Well,  now,  the  story  is  about  over.  Ma  come  down  to 
the  store  to  help ;  at  first  she  looked  kinder  sheepish,  espe- 
cially when  some  lady  come  in  that  she  had  known  at  the 
Lick  House ;  but  soon  she  got  over  all  that,  and  began  to 
make  bonnets,  and  we  had  a  milliner  store;  and  then  she 
insisted  upon  saving  the  expense  of  a  separate  house,  and 
we  moved  into  a  larger  store  next  door,  with  nice  rooms 
fixed  up  to  live  in,  and  a  nice  show  window  for  bonnets,  and 
little  Maudie  is  beginning  to  be  handy  about,  and  all  of  us 
work,  and  we  are  just  as  happy  as  the  day's  long,  and  have 
lots  of  money. 

I  never  seen  Mr.  Flood  but  once  since,  when  I  went  down 
to  the  bank  unbeknown  to  pa,  and  I  told  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr. 
McLane  that  anytime  they  wanted  to  borrow  a  thousand 
dollars  "Jones  &  Co."  would  lend  it  to  them;  and  they 
laughed,  and  I  said  "  they  couldn't  tell,  stocks  might  go 
down;"  and  then  Mr.  Flood  said  "if  all  the  people  he  had 
given  and  loaned  money  to  would  pay  it  back  as  I  had,  he 
didn't  think  he  would  get  busted  in  a  long  time." 

And  then  I  saw  the  clerk  that  laughed  at  me,  and  I  smiled 
at  him  and  bowed,  and  since  then  .he  has  been  buying  all 
his  gloves  at  the  store.  I  told  him  I  thought  he  used  a 
great  many  pairs  of  gloves,  and  he  said  they  wore  out  very 
fast  counting  the  money.  He  is  dreadful  particular  about 
his  gloves,  and  if  there  is  nobody  in  the  store  but  me,  he  is 
sometimes  half  an  hour  picking  out  just  the  kind  he  wants. 

Pa  has  bought  a  splendid  gold  watch — a  real  stem-winder 
— and  we — Jones  &  Co. — have  bought  a  nice  large  lot  out 
on  Governor  Stanford's  new  cable  railroad,  and  paid  for  it, 
and  if  times  are  good  this  summer,  as  pa  thinks  they  will 
be,  we  shall  have  a  house  of  our  own  again,  where  we  shall 
all  live  in  peace,  die  in  Greece,  and  be  buried  in  a  cake  of 
tallow.  Mary  Jane  Jones. 

San  Francisco,  April  20,  1878. 

p.  s. — WTien  the  Christmas  holidays  come  I  am  going  to 
write  out  a  great  big  advertisement  for  the  ARGONAUT,  just 
like  the  White  House  and  the  Ville  de  Paris  have  in  the 
Bulletin,  all  about  "  Splendid  Bargains,"  and  "Selling 
Off  Cheap,"  by  Jones  &  Co. 


Whom  the  gods  love  die  drunk. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


LITTLE  JOHNNY'S  MENAGERIE.-XVII, 


THE   BEETLE. 

One  time  we  was  to  lunch,  and  Uncle  Ned  he  spoke  up 
an  said :  "  Wy,'  wen  did  yon  come  in  ?  We  are  mity  glad 
for  to  see  you.     Missy,  wy  dident  you  lay  a  plate  for  him  !" 

We  all  looked  at  Uncle  Ned,  but  he  dident  say  no  more, 
jest  went  on  eatin,  but  Missy,  that's  my  sister,  she  begin  to 
ast  him  wot  did  he  mean,  when  he  said  a  other  time :  "  If 
we  had  knew  you  was  a  comin  Missy  wude  had  more  cole 
mutton  cooked,  but  mebbe  you  don't  like  mutton,  take  a 
pickle." 

Then  I  said  who  was  he  a  tockin  to,  and  my  father  he 
said :  "  Edard,  you  must  let  me  intrupt  you  to  re  mark  there 
is  a  silum  at  Stockton,  and  a  other  one  to  Nappy,  and  from 
wot  I  hear  both  is  very  well  kep.  If  I  was  you  Ide  take  the 
first  train." 

But  Uncle  Ned  he  dident  seem  to  hear,  and  kep  on  eatin, 
and  Missy  begin  to  look  like  she  was  goin  to  cry.  After  a 
wile  Uncle  Ned  he  said  agin :  "  Never  mind,  Missy,  praps 
heel  come  agin  some  other  time,  wen  you  have  got  a  sam- 
mon,  or  some  chicken  sallid,  or  some  thing  nice,"  and  wile 
he  was  tockin  it  was  a  beetle,  wich  come  out  from  under  the 
castor  and  looked  round  like  sayin  :  "  This  is  a  nice  famly 
party,  but  I  don't  feel  quite  to  home  in  it.  Can  you  tel  me 
which  is  the  nearest  rode  to  the  shugger  barl?" 

THE   RABIT. 

Rabits  has  got  pink  eyes,  and  fore  we  come  to  California, 
wen  we  was  in  Chicago,  there  was  a  news  paper  which  was 
printed  onto  pink  paper,  and  we  dident  take  it  cos  it  was 
Democrat,  but  one  evenin  it  was  lef  to  our  hous  by  mistake, 
and  my  father  he  read  it  and  fel  asleep  with  it  in  his  lap. 
Bime  by  he  woke  up  sudden  and  see  the  pink  news  paper 
lyin  onto  his  kanees,  and  without  stopn  to  think  he  jumpt 
up  like  he  was  shot  and  hollered — "  Fier  !    Fier  ! " 

Then  he  looked  up  at  the  sealin,  and  the  curtins,  and 
every  ware,  and  my  mother,  which  was  friten  to  deth,  she 
run  in  and  said  "  Were  is  it  ?  were  is  it  ?  " 

But  after  a  wile  my  father  he  seen  how  it  was,  and  he 
looked  offle  foolish,  but  pretty  soon  he  said  :  "  Wy,  here  it  is 
in  the  paper — a  hole  block  of  houses  burnt  up  and  twenty 
thousand  hundered  lifes  lost !  Sposed  to  be  the  work  of  a 
Demicrat !" 

And  my  mother  she  said  :  "  Wot  a  wicked  party !" 

Wen  rabbits  wock  they  limp  like  they  was  broke  in  their 
legs,  but  Mr.  Jonnice  he  has  got  a  wooden  one.  One  time 
there  was  a  feller  huntin  were  there  was  plenty  of  nice  fat 
rabits,  and  at  nite,  wen  he  was  tired  all  most  to  deth  but 
hadent  got  any  game,  he  met  a  other  feller,  wich  ast  him 
wot  luck.  And  the  hunter  he  said  :  "  No  luck  at  all,  cos 
there  aint  no  livin  thing  to  be  see  but  jest  lame  rabits.  May- 
be I  aint  much  of  a  sportsman,  but  bio  me  if  I  aint  above 
shootin  poor  critters  wich  has  been  shot  once  all  reddy." 

Then  the  other  feller  he  laughft  like  he  woud  bust,  and 
said:  "You  ignant  fool,  its  only  jest  their  feets  is  sore  fol- 
lerin  you  a  round  for  the  fun  of  bein  shot  at,  and  you  have 
dissy  pinted  em  all  day.  Serve  em  rite ;  if  we  had  more 
sportsmen  like  you  them  idle  rabits  wudent  be  so  fond  of 
huntin." 

Ole  Gaffer  Peters  was  a  shoin  my  Uncle  Ned  a  little 
yung  rabit  wich  he  had  cetched  a  live,  and  Uncle  Ned  he 
said :  "  Wot  a  venerble  beest ! " 

Then  Gaffer  he  scrotch  his  hed  a  wile,  and  then  he  ast  wy 
did  Uncle  Ned  call  the  rabit  venerble,  and  Uncle  Ned  said: 
"  On  acount  of  its  years."  But  wen  it  comes  to  makin  jokes 
at  ole  Gaffer  Peters,  wy,  you  migt  as  well  sing  a  comic  song 
to  a  toom  stone. 

My  sisters  yung  man  he  tells  such  omle  woppers  that  Ime 
all  most  a  shamed.  He  says  once  to  his  house  they  had  a 
pet  rabit,  and  they  had  a  magnify  lookin  glas,  wich  all  ways 
hung  on  the  wall,  jest  a  bove  a  table  in  the  parler,  and  the 
rabit  thot  it  was  jolly  good  fun  for  to  git  on  the  table  and 
look  at  itsef  in  the  glas.  One  day  the  table  was  moved  over 
to  the  winder,  but  the  rabit  it  come  in  and  jumpt  up  onto  it, 
all  same,  maybe  for  to  see  if  its  ears  had  grode  any  since 
last  time,  and  a  donky  wich  was  standin  in  the  street  jest 
outside  was  lookin  in  the  winder  same  time  the  rabit  lookt 
out  Wen  the  rabit  it  seen  the  donky  it  jumped  down  on 
the  flore  offle  quick,  and  went  to  lickin  its  paws  and  rubbin 
em  on  its  face  like  cats,  and  after  a  wile  it  jumpt  back  onto 
the  table,  like  it  said :  "  Now  I  got  mysef  slickt  up  a  bit,  He 
see  if  I  look  any  better." 

But  wen  it  looked  out  agin  the  donky  was  gon,  and  you 
never  see  sech  a  stonish  rabit ! 

Tween  I  and  you  I  kno  some  thing  a  bout  my  sisters  yung 
man  wich  I  am  savin  up  til  I  cetch  her  and  him  to  gether, 
and  then  He  have  my  re  venge,  and  Billy,  wich  knos  it  too, 
will  have  hisn.  Cos  one  day  me  and  Billy  see  him  lookin 
over  the  gate,  and  jest  then  Mar)',  thats  the  house  maid,  she 
come  in  with  some  eggs,  and  he  said :  "  Mary,  you  are  a 
mity  nice  girl,"  and  took  rite  hold  of  her  ear  and  pinched  it, 
jest  like  she  was  his  married  whife !  I  never  see  sech  a 
wicked  thing  in  my  life,  and  Billy  he  never  did  in  hisn.  So 
I  wockt  rite  up  to  him,  not  a  bit  a  frade,  and  said :  "  Mister, 
I  seen  that  with  my  own  eyes,  and  Billy  he  seen  it  with 
hisn!" 

But  that  impident  feller  he  looked  rite  in  my  face  and 
said:  "Johnny,  once  there  was  a  dog  wich  had  sech  a  big 


heavy  tale  that  wenever  he  waggled  it,  it  flored  him  every 
time,  the  tail  did,  and  one  day  he  was  crossin  a  mil  race  on 
a  foot  bridge,  when  he  met  a  little  puppy  which  he  thought 
lookt  like  him,  and  he  was  so  pleased,  the  dog  was,  that  he 
waggled  his  tail,  and  it  waggled  him  rite  off  the  bridge  into 
the  woter,  were  he  was  carried  under  the  mil  weel  and 
drowned  to  death." 

But  I  said  :  "  Wot  has  all  that  rigmy  role  got  to  do  with 
you  a  pullin  Mary's  ear,  you  notty  feller  ? "  and  he  said  : 
"Wei,  Johnny,  not  very  much,  that's  a  fack,  but  its  ben  on 
my  mind  a  good  long  wile,  and  I  thot  this  was  a  good  time 
to  tel  it,  cos  maybe  you  mite  be  the  puppy." 

You  never  see  sech  a  fewrious  boy  like  I  was,  but  Billy  he 
says :  "  Hold  hard,  Johnny,  we  got  him  in  a  tite  place,  cos 
takin  hold  of  Marys  ear  is  divorce,  and  maybe  pligamy, 
too." 

THE  BEE. 

Once  Billy,  wich  had  been  a  readin  that  poetry  a  bout  the 
bee  and  the  ant,  and  sech  things,  kep  a  sayin  it  over  til  every 
body  got  sick  hearin  it,  so  one  momin  wen  he  come  in  the 
parler  and  bust  out  with  :  "  Now  duth  the  little  bizzy  bee  ?" 
my  father  he  said :  "  William,  that  inseck  has  passed  a  toli- 
bly  cumftable  nite,  and  is  a  doin  as  well  as  cude  be  xpected. 
It  is  very  good  of  yure  master  to  send  you  to  inquire  so 
offen,  but  its  a  newsance,  all  the  same,  so  He  jest  giv  you  a 
answer  plain  enuf  to  last  a  week."  Wen  my  father  said 
that  he  picked  up  the  fire  poker  and  made  like  he  was  goin 
to  fling  it,  but  Billy  improoved  the  shinin  hour  by  dashin 
thru  the  door. 

There  was  a  feller  once  wich  was  a  newspaper  writer 
aginst  monarkickle  institutions  in  the  Alia,  and  he  was  vis- 
itin  a  frend  wich  had  a  hive  of  bees,  and  his  frend  tole  him 
the  bees  had  a  queen,  wich  was  a  big  fat  bee  and  dident  hav 
to  work  for  a  livin.  So  the  feller  he  waited  til  he  got  a  good 
chance,  no  body  a  round,  and  he  giv  the  hive  a  spitefle  kick 
and  run.  And  the  last  that  his  frend  see  of  that  statesman 
he  was  dancin  on  top  of  a  distant  hil,  and  looked  like  he 
had  a  hunderd  arms  and  legs,  and  there  was  a  bright  glory 
all  around  him,  wich  was  the  sunshine  on  them  bees  ! 

One  time  there  was  a  man  brot  his  bee  hive  in  the  house, 
cos  it  was  a  cole  nite,  and  set  it  fore  the  fire  in  the  room 
were  he  slep.  Wen  he  woke  up  in  the  mornin  the  bees  was 
all  over  the  flore,  and  the  wols,  and  the  chairs,  and  the  bed, 
and  evry  were,  spred  out  like  butter  on  bred.  And  they  was 
into  his  close,  too,  and  his  boots  was  on  the  other  side  the 
room,  and  bimeby  some  wich  was  inside  the  bed  they  begin 
to  xplore  his  two  legs.  So  he  jest  shet  up  his  eyes,  and 
folded  his  fingers  across  his  stomich,  and  said  :  "  It  is  too 
late  for  action,  and  my  feel  is  too  deep  for  utter." 

But  pretty  soon  the  other  fokes  in  the  house  was  woke  by 
sech  dreffle  noises  that  one  yelled,  "  Fier  !"  and  a  other  said, 
"  Wich  way  did  he  run  ? "  and  a  other  said,  "  Them  dam 
dogs  has  got  together  again!"  and  a  other  said,  "  If  this 
house  is  a  quartz  mil  it  ot  \o  ben  put  up  stronger  to  stand 
the  stompin  ! " 

But  it  was  only  that  bee  feller  takin  action  and  utterin  his 
feel  at  the  same  time. 

Las  summer  our  dog  Towser,  thats  the  one  died,  was  lyin 
in  the  sun,  tryin  to  git  sum  sleep,  but  the  flies  was  that  bad 
he  cudent,  cos  he  had  to  cetch  em  ;  but  bime  by  a  bee  lit  on 
his  head  and  wocked  about  like  the  dog  was  hisn.  Towser 
he  held  his  head  real  stil,  and  wen  the  bee  was  goin  out  to 
the  end  of  his  nose  he  wank  his  eye  at  me,  like  sayin  :  "  You 
see  wot  this  duffer  is  a  doin  ?  He  thinks  Ime  a  lilly  of  the 
valley  wich  isn't  open  yet.  Just  wait  til  I  blossom  and  you 
will  see  good  fun." 

And  shure  a  nuff  Towser  he  opend  his  mowth  very  slo,  so 
as  not  to  friten  the  bee,  and  the  bee  went  inside  Towser's 
mowth.  Then  Towser  he  shet  his  eyes  dreamy,  and  his 
mowth  too,  and  begin  to  make  a  peacefle  smile,  wen  the  bee 
up  and  stang  him,  and  you  never  seen  a  lilly  of  the  valley 
make  such  a  circus  pformance  in  all  yure  life ! 

THE   FLAMINGO. 

The  cro  is  black,  and  larks  is  brown,  and  pecocks  is  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbo,  but  the  flamingo  is  a  red  feller  like 
a  rose,  and  the  violets  blu,  if  you  love  me  as  I  love  you  no 
kanife  can  cut  our  love  into. 

Flamingoes  eat  eels,  which  it  cetches  in  the  woter  by 
wadin,  cos  when  an  eel  sees  a  flamingoes  legs  moven  tords 
it  in  the  water  it  says  to  itself:  "Long  as  this  feller  don't 
step  on  me  Ime  safe,  for  he  cant  kno  wot  is  goin  on  way 
down  here,  and  if  he  did  wot  coud  he  do  ?  " 

But  pretty  soon  it  sees  the  flamingoes  head  coming  a  long 
the  bottom,  rong  side  up,  and  then  it  says  :  "  Now  here  is  a 
feller  wich  is  reely  dangeress."  And  then  the  eel  it  tries  to 
get  a  way.  by  dodgin  tween  the  flamingoes  legs,  but  wen  it  is 
lifted  out  by  the  middle  and  finds  out  the  hed  and  legs  is 
branches  of  the  same  concern  it  is  a  sprised  eel. 

One  time  a  flamingo  wich  was  a  show  was  standin  a  sleep 
with  its  head  under  its  wing,  on  one  leg,  and  the  other  dub- 
led  up  tite  like  the  handel  of  Missys  parrisol,  with  the  kanee 
a  stickin  out  be  hine.  There  was  a  wicked  boy  see  it,  and 
he  snook  up  and  slipt  a  key  ring  over  its  kanee,  and  went  a 
little  way  off  and  said,  "  Shew  !  " 

Then  the  flamingo  woke  up  and  took  its  head  out  from 
under  its  wing,  and  looked  at  the  boy,  bold  like  a  sojer,  like 
it  said  :  "  Shew,  your  ownsef,  I  aint  a  frade,  cos  if  you  come 
a  inch  nearer  He  put  down  my  other  leg  and  be  off." 

But  wen  the  boy  throde  his  hat  and  the  flamingo  tride 
to  be  of  there  was  never  sech  a  tumblin  and  floppin  and 
squockin ! 

A  other  time  a  flamingo  wich  was  in  Woodwers  Gardens 
was  seen  by  a  man  wich  went  a  way,  but  purty  soon  came 
back  and  was  lookn  a  bout  on  the  gras  evry  were.  The  fla- 
mingo stood  stil  with  its  head  stuck  strait  up  in  the  air,  hi  as 
ever  it  cude  reech,  and  looked  at  the  man  very  dignifide,  like 
sayin  :  "  You  seem  to  lost  some  thing,  and  maybe  you  think 
I  stole  it.     He  have  you  rested  for  slander." 

Then  the  man  he  went  and  found  Mister  Woodwer,  and 
said:  "If  you  find  a  wockin  stick  any  were  its  mine,  and  He 
give  you  too  bits." 

Mister  Woodwer  ast  the  man  were  did  he  think  he  lost  it, 
and  the  mun  said  :  "  Some  were  over  in  that  drection,  1 
think,  bout  were  you  see  the  flamingo." 

Then  Mister  Woodwer  he  said,  "  Oh  !  "  and  wocked  strait 
up  to  the  flamingo,  and  pulled  the  mans  stick  out  of  its  neck. 
And  when  he  see  the  size  of  it  he  said :  "  He  jest  lose  my 
dicky  bird  some  day  if  sech  thotless  fellers  as  you  are  lowed 
to  bring  the  big  trees  of  Callivaras  into  this  show !  " 
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XVII. -SEARCHING  FOR  THE  SLAIN. 


Hold  the  lantern  aside,  and  shudder  not  so ; 
There's  more  blood  to  see  than  this  stain  on  the  snow ; 
There  are  pools  of  it,  lakes  of  it,  just  over  there. 
And  fixed  faces  all  streaked,  and  crimson -soaked  hair. 
Did  you  think,  when  we  came,  you  and  I,  out  to-night 
To  search  for  our  dead,  yon  would  be  a  fair  sight? 

You're  his  wife.     You  love  him — you  think  so;  and  I 
Am  only  his  mother.     My  boy  shall  not  lie 
In  a  ditch  with  the  rest,  while  my  arms  can  bear 
His  form  to  a  grave  that  my  own  may  soon  share. 
So,  if  your  strength  fails,  best  go  sit  by  the  hearth. 
While  his  mother  alone  seeks  his  bed  on  the  earth. 

You  will  go?    Then  no  faintings  !     Give  me  the  light, 
And  follow  my  footsteps  —  my  heart  will  lead  right. 
Ah,  God  !     What  is  here?    A  great  heap  of  the  slain. 
All  mangled  and  gory.     What  horrible  pain 
These  beings  have  died  in  !     Dear  mothers,  ye  weep. 
Ye  weep,  oh,  ye  weep  o'er  this  terrible  sleep. 

More,  more  !    Ah,  I  thought  I  could  nevermore  know 

Grief,  horror,  or  pity,  for  aught  here  below, 

Since  I  stood  in  the  porch,  and  heard  .his  chief  tell 

How  brave  was  my  son,  how  he  gallantly  fell. 

Did  they  think  I  cared  then  to  see  officers  stand 

Before  my  great  sorrow,  each  hat  in  each  hand? 

Why,  girl,  do  you  feel  neither  reverence  nor  fright 
That  your  red  hands  turn  over  toward  this  dim  light 
These  dead  men  that  stare  so?    Ah,  if  you  had  kept 
Your  senses  this  morning  ere  his  comrades  had  left, 
You  had  heard  that  his  place  was  worst  of  them  all  — 
Not  'mid  the  stragglers ;  where  he  fought  he  would  falL 

There's  the  moon  through  the  clouds.     O  Christ,  what  a  scene  ! 

Dost  thou  from  thy  heavens  o'er  such  visions  lean. 

And  still  call  this  cursed  world  a  footstool  of  thine? 

Hark!     A  groan  !     There  another — here  in  this  line 

Piled  close  on  each  other.     Ah,  here  is  the  flag, 

Torn,  dripping  with  gore.     Bah !  they  died  for  this  rag. 

Here's  the  voice  that  we  seek.     Poor  soul,  do  not  start ; 
We're  women,  not  ghosts.     What  a  gash  o'er  the  heart ! 
Is  there  aught  we  can  do?    A  message  to  give 
To  any  beloved  one  ?    I  swear,  if  I  live, 
To  take  it  for  sake  of  the  words  my  boy  said  — 
"  Home — mother — wife" — ere  he  reeled  down  'mong  the  dead. 

But,  first,  can  you  tell  me  where  his  regiment  stood? 
Speak,  speak,  man,  or  point;  'twas  the  Ninth.     Oh,  the  blood 
Is  choking  his  voice.     What  a  look  of  despair ! 
There,  lean  on  my  knee,  while  I  put  back  the  hair 
From  eyes  so  fast  glazing.     O  my  darling,  my  own, 
My  hands  were  both  idle  when  you  died  alone. 

He's  dying — he's  dead  !     Close  his  lids — let  us  go. 
God's  peace  on  his  soul !     If  we  only  could  know 
Where  our  own  dear  one  lies.     My  soul  has  turned  sick ; 
•  Must  we  crawl  o'er  these  bodies  that  he  here  so  thick? 
I  can  not !     I  can  not !     How  eager  you  are ! 
One  might  think  you  were  nursed  on  the  red  lap  of  War. 

He's  not  here — and  not  here.     What  wild  hopes  flash  through 

My  thoughts,  as  foot-deep  I  stand  in  this  dread  dew. 

And  cast  up  a  prayer  to  the  blue  quiet  sky  ! 

Was  it  you,  girl,  that  shrieked?    Ah,  what  face  doth  he 

Upturned  to  me  there,  so  rigid  and  white? 

O  God  !   my  brain  reels  !     'Tis  a  dream.     My  old  sight 

Is  dimmed  with  these  horrors.     My  son,  oh,  my  son  ! 
Would  I  had  died  for  thee,  my  own,  only  one ! 
There,  lift  off  your  arms ;  let  him  come  to  the  breast 
Where  first  he  was  lulled,  with  my  soul's  hymn,  to  rest. 
Your  heart  never  thrilled  to  your  lover's  fond  kiss 
As  mine  to  his  baby-touch.     Was  it  for  this? 

He  was  yours,  too?    He  loved  you?    Yes,  yes,  you're  right 

Forgive  me,  my  daughter,  I'm  maddened  to-night. 

Don't  moan  so,  dear  child.     You're  young,  and  your  years 

May  still  hold  fair  hopes,  but  the  old  die  of  tears. 

Yes,  take  him  again.     Ah,  don't  lay  your  face  there; 

See,  the  blood  from  his  wound  has  stained  your  loose  hair. 

How  quiet  you  are!     Has  she  fainted?     Her  cheek 

Is  cold  as  his  own.     Say  a  word  to  me — speak! 

Am  I  crazed?    Is  she  dead?    Has  her  heart  broke  first? 

Her  trouble  was  bitter,  but  sure  mine  is  worst. 

I'm  afraid,   I'm  afraid,  all  alone  with  these  dead ; 

These  corpses  are  stirring.     God  help  my  poor  head  ! 

I'll  sit  by  my  children  until  the  men  come 

To  bury  the  others,  and  then  we'll  go  home. 

Why,  the  slain  are  all  dancing!     Dearest,  don't  move. 

Keep  away  from  my  boy;  he's  guarded  by  love, 

Lullaby,  lullaby,  sleep,  sweet  darling,  sleep ! 

God  and  thy  mother  will  watch  o'er  thee  keep. 


Under  the  title  of  "  The  Gardener  Bird,"  the  London 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  gives  a  description,  with  an  illustrative 
wood-cut  from  an  original  sketch  drawn  on  the  spot  by  Sig- 
nor  Beccari,  of  a  bird  which  is  not  only  an  expert  architect, 
building  a  nest  like  the  bower-bird  of  Australia,  but  also  a 
gardener,  laying  out  a  garden  in  front  of  it.  The  bird  is  a 
native  of  New  Guinea,  and  makes  a  nest  of  the  stems  of  an 
orchid.  In  front  of  the  nest  a  dressed  lawn  of  moss  is 
formed,  on  which  the  attentive  husband  places  day  by  day, 
for  the  delectation  of  his  mate,  flowers  and  fruits  of  bright 
colors  and  pleasing  favor. 

Young  ladies  are  cultivating  a  new  industry.  They  buy 
fine,  plain  thread  hose  for  one  dollar  a  pair,  have  them 
stamped,  and  embroider  them  with  blue,  pink,  or  cardinal 
silk,  until  they  look  as  if  they  had  cost  ten  dollars  a  pair. 
This  is  what  is  called  adding  to  the  value  of  raw  material. 
Then  they  pay  twelve  dollars  for  a  pair  of  strapped  shoes  to 
display  the  embroidery. 


Edward  Everett  Hale  says  that  the  voices  of  American 
women  are  too  generally  high  and  harsh,  ^nd  he  ascribes 
this  fact  to  the  custom  in  schools  of  making  the  children 
"  read  up  loud."  He  would  like  to  see  placarded  in  every 
schoolroom  "  Lear's  "  praise  of  "  Cordelia  :" 
"  Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman." 


M.  (or  N.,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  tracked  like  a  wild  beast 
by  his  creditors,  and  at  last,  like  the  wild  beast,  stands  sav- 
agely at  bay. 

"  Sir,"  he  says  fiercely,  "  you  will  remember  that  X  had  the 
devil's  own  trouble  to  get  this  money  out  of  you.  Do  you 
intend  to  give  me  as  much  trouble  in  getting  it  ^ut  of  me? 
R.  S.  V.  P." 
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San  Francisco,  May  3,  1878. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Loring  Club,  given  at  Union 
Hall  last  Tuesday  evening,  was  a  success — a  very  swell  af- 
fair,  and   blessed   with  a   society  audience  par  excellence. 
Knowing  that  this  would  be  the  case  Brown  and  I  attended 
in  the   conventional   swallow-tailed   coats,    white   ties,  and 
smoothly  dressed  hair.     The  flat  hall  did  not  show  the  au- 
dience to  advantage.     There  was  a  wilderness  of  back  hair, 
a  crust  of  pretty  Easter  hats,  and  here  and  there  a  handsome 
cloak  or  shawl  observable,  but  the  beauty  of  this  great  hu- 
man bouquet  was  lost  in  its  setting  and  arrangement.     How 
this  same  display  of  dress  would  have  warmed  up  the  circles 
of  a  theatre.     And  yet  the  audience  was  not  as  dressy  as  I 
expected  to  find  it.    Very  few  the  ladies  were  en  grande 
toilette,  as  was  the  case  at  the  previous  concert,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen, by  a  large  majority,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that 
white  ties  and  swallow-tails  were  de  rigueur.     The  music  was 
good  for  all  that  I  know  to  the  contrary.     The  audience  was 
the  attraction.     Among  the  handsome  faces  on  the  platform 
—  and   1    doubt    not   that   their  voices  corresponded   with 
their  looks — I   noticed  G.  L.  Upsher,  whose  glances,  while 
singing,  would  make  the  brave  man  fear  and  tremble  ;  and 
Mercer  Otey,  who  from  the  height  of  his  magnificent  phys- 
ique  looked  complacently  down  upon  his  smaller  compan- 
ions ;  Ed.  Masten,  Esq.,  who  found  some  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing the  right  pitch.     I  hear  that  he  is  to  be  mad:  Grand  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Pedestrian  Club  of  San  Francisco. 
Dr.  Wilder,  who  is  deeply  versed  in  occult  sciences ;  Jones 
— not  The  Only — but  Philip,  the  gentleman  who  is  always 
willing  to  bet  in  court,  or  out  of  court  for  that  matter;  Mr. 
Duffy,   the  handsome  gentleman,  who  though  no  Cossack 
might  be  one  with  little  difficulty;  a  worthy  descendant  of 
the  much-admired  and  lamented  Weber — the  lyon  of  the 
evening;  the  gentleman  who  is  renowned  for  his  fondness 
for  high,  low,  jack,  and  other  games,  and  generally  plays 
low.     Charley  Dungan  sang  very  well  in  his  first  solo,  and 
deserved  an  encore,  which  he  seemed  unwilling  to  accept. 
This  was  not  gallant,  as  the  ladies,  not  the  gentlemen,  were 
desirous  of  bringing  him  out  once  more.     After  a  long,  long 
time  he  responded.     Among  the  audience   I  noticed  Mrs. 
Charley  Low  and  her  husband,  who  is  an  ardent  admirer  of 
music.     The  railroad  king  and  his  wife  (I   noticed  the  ab- 
sence of  the  young  lady,  who,  it  is  said,  left  town  to  avoid 
the  gossip  of  newspapers,  etc.)     Charles  Crocker  was  sur- 
rounded by  ladies;  neither  his  wife  nor  his  daughter  were 
near  him,  yet  he  smiled,  and  talked,  and  played  the  amiable 
generally.     General  Da\  id  D.   Colton  and  wife  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  performance,  while  their  daughter,  with  the  two 
junior  members  of  the  Crocker  family,  was  chatting,  smiling, 
etc.     I  hear  Miss  C.  leaves  town  shortly.     Railroad  Brown 
and  his  daughter,  who  seem  to  ignore  the  idea  that  there  is 
anything  but  pleasure  in  this  world,  were  in  the  audience. 
The  ladies  who  have  just  returned  from  Paris  entered  the 
hall  late,  and  created  a  flutter ;  opera  glasses  were  leveled, 
and  exclamations  indulged  in  ;  papa  was  along,  and  seemed 
to  be  the  same  happy  man  I  knew  him  twenty  years  ago. 
Madame  looks  young,  and  prettier  than  when  she  left,  and 
the  mesdemoiselles  are  charmingly  improved.    No  place  like 
Paris !     The  two  aristocratic  houses  of  Taylor  Street  were 
well  represented.     How  handsome  H.,  Sr.,  looks,  with  his 
dark  eyes  and  gray  beard — "  the  most  aristocratic  looking 
gentleman  in  town,"  I   overheard  a  lady  say;  H.,  Jr.,  looks 
morose  and  says  little,  while  his  fair  better  half  looks  as  gay 
and  merry  as  when  she  used,  a  few  years  ago,  to  pluck  the 
buttercups  in  the  meadows.     Miss  H.  was  attired  in  the 
same  pretty  dress  and  bonnet  she  wore  at  Grace  Church, 
Easter  mom.     She  awaits  impatiently  the  return  of  her  sis- 
ters.     The  grandfather  and  grandmother  seemed  content 
and  happy.     The  youthful  parents  were  absent — probably 
discussing  whether  the  heir  would  be  called  after  the  ma- 
ternal or  paternal  grandfather.     I  would  suggest  both.    Tom 
Madden  gazed  wildly  around,  as  though  in   search  of  some 
one.     Janin  looked  as  though  he  wished  for  nothing  else  on 
earth,  although  I  should  have  thought  that  his  dreams  were 
"  abroad."    The  Messrs.  McAfee  were  dancing  around,  the 
one  with  the  "meek  face  "  especially  (the  above  is  suggested 
by  Brown).     Although  Horatio  is  absent,  the  other  brothers 
seem  to  survive,  and  I  noticed  Ned  talking  to  a  very  pretty 
lady,  way  off  in  the  corner,  down  stairs.     South   Park  was 
out  in  full  force.     The  present  occupants  of  the  "old  Selby 
mansion  "  formed  a  very  pretty  group.     Mrs.  G.  and  her  two 
daughters  (Miss  G.  and  Mrs.  CJ  are  the  very  souls  of  amia- 
bility.    If  not  near  and  conversing  with  them,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  watch  them.     The  Misses  M.  looked  lovely  with  their 
pretty  new  bonnets.     Miss  M.,  the  doctor's  daughter,  is  as 
fresh  and  pretty  as  ever.     The  family  of  the  Nevada  Bank's 
ex-Cashier  was  present  "in  toto."     So  was  that  of  Tom 
Brown,  of  the  Bank  of  California.     D.  O.  Mills,  though  not 
now  carrying  the  weight  of  a  bank  presidency,  was   very 
dignified  in  appearance.     His  wife  is  stately  and  handsome. 
\\  illiam  Alvord,  who  now,  more  than  ever,  is  one  of  Califor- 
nia's representative  men,  looks  indifferent  to  the  cares  of  this 
world,  and  keeps  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  not  even 
taking  unto  himself  a  life  partner.    Good  matches  are  scarce 
nowadays,  and  yet  people  wonder  why  and  wherefore.     Ar- 
thur Scrivener,  the  urbane  manager  of  the  English  Bank, 
Limited,  generally  graces  any  reunion  that  has  the  merit  of 
being  first-dass  in  every  respect.     His  presence  is  always 
noticed,  and  yet  he  is  particularly  known  to  be  unostenta- 
tious.     Another  occasion   to  wonder  why  and  wherefore; 


bachelorship,  where,  oh,  where  are  thy  charms?    Were  I 
good-looking  and  as  fortunate  as  some  are,  and  as  young,  I 
would  marry  at  three  days'  notice ;  and  if  that  were  impos- 
sible, why,  I  would  put  myself  up  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.     1  don't  know  but  what,  notwithstanding  hard  limes 
and  my  ripe  age,  I  might  bring  a  good  price;  but  this  is  per- 
sonal, and   Brown  bids  me  hurry.     Senator  Cole  and  his 
daughters  were  the  observed  of  many  observers.     The  lat- 
ter t,l    mean   daughters,  not   observers)   looked   charming. 
Senator  Sharon  has  not  left  for  Washington  yet,  and  finds 
pleasure,  when  the  day's  business  is  over,  listening  to  good 
music.     He  still  clings  to  his  Byron  and  Shakspeare,  and 
can  quote  as  easily  as  a  school-boy  can  spell.     His  young 
daughter  is  now  "thoroughly  out,"  and  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Senator  seems  proud   to  play  the  escort.     The  centre 
box  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  was  occupied  by  Nat.  Brittan  and 
Theodore  Payne,  and    two  other  handsome  young  swells, 
who  did  as  much  "eyeing"  as  any  eight  eyes  could  do  at 
once.     Brittan  has  grown  quiet  and  sedate,  Payne  the  same. 
Budd,  the  gentleman  who  once  owned  the  handsomest  coupe* 
ever  seen  in  London,  Paris,  New  York,  or  San  Francisco 
(the  which  was  sold  "  on  account  of  departure  "),  was  cling- 
ing on  to  his  dear  and  dearest  Damon ;  that  most  perfect 
and  exquisite  of  men;  that  swell  of  swells;  that  soul,  spirit, 
body  and  shoulders  of  the  "  Union  Club ;  "  that  ex-member  of 
the  clubs  and  societies  of  China  and  Japan,  New  York,  and 
London;  that- ex-owner  of  two  handsome  bang-tailed  "bays," 
and  now  owner  of  a  handsome  Australian  "  rattan."     What 
an  irresistible  pair !     What  an  agglomeration  and  conglomer- 
ation of  masculine  beauty  and  manly  virtues !     What — but 
Brown  suggests  a  change  of  subject  to  monsieur  le  chevalier 
de  la  legion  d'lwnneur.'    That   a   little  red  ribbon  in  one's 
button-hole  should  mean  so  much,  and  yet  so  little.     When 
in   Paris  /,  also,  wore  a  little  red  ribbon.     There  it  is  the 
fashion.     Few  people   here   understand    the   merit,  or   the 
charm,  or  distinction,  attached   to  this  little  piece  of  silk. 
Those,  however,  who  know  the  doctor  will  readily  under- 
stand what  constitutes  the  merit  of  being  a  member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.     At  the  concert  the  doctor  was  remark- 
ably quiet,  and  appeared  sad.     He,  like  myself,  no  doubt, 
notices   the   absence   of    many   dear,   familiar  faces.      Dr. 
Simms,  lately  of  New  York,  now  of  the  Grand,  San  Fran- 
cisco, professes  to  be  a  connoisseur  of  fine  music,  which  is 
the  only  accountable  reason  Brown  can  find  for  his  attend- 
ing the  concert.     Ned  Hooper  has  allowed  his  "sides"  to 
grow  the   requisite  length,  and  now  he  can   truly  boast  of 
being  every  inch  a  "blarsted  Britisher."     Ned  Taylor,  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  has  withdrawn  from  society,  and 
flags  are  at  half  mast.     I  trust  it  is  not  owing  to  the  fact  that 
"The  Only  Jones  "  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  his  name 
once  or  twice.     A  face  I  miss  at  all  the  balls,  concerts,  and 
theatres,  is  that  of  the  great  Tom  Edmondson,  who  at  one 
time  enjoyed  the  somewhaPenviable  reputation  of  being  the 
"beau"   of  San   Francisco.     He   is  sadly   missed.     But  if 
society  sheds   a  tear,  the  Union  Club  should  shed  millions, 
for  was  he  not  the  most  familiar  of  faces  and  the  jolliest  of 
fellows  1     How  Tom  Bell  and  Horace  Hill  ever  survived  I 
have  often  wondered,  and  yet  they  live  and  grow  fat,  as  the 
saying  goes.     But  why  lament  when  one  is  left  who  could 
take  the  place  of  Edmondson,  his  right  and  his  left  bower, 
and  his  joker  as  well.     Eugene,  the   blase",  but  yet  young 
and  handsome  gentleman,  still  favors  us  with  his  presence 
once  in  a  while.     He  appears  at  the  entrance  of  the  concert 
room   and   disappears   in  a   moment,   and  people   wonder 
where.     A  few  hours  in  the  stock  board,  an  hour  at  the  club, 
a  minute  at  the  theatre.     What  does  he  do  with  the  balance 
of  life's  precious  time  ?     Mystery !     Willie  is  never  seen,  un- 
less  it   be   at   lunch  time.     Judge  Sawyer  dropped   in  last 
Tuesday,  and  after  listening  attentively  to  the  music  for  a 
short  time,  commenced  a  regular  tour  of  calls.     He  was  re- 
ceived everywhere  with  smiles.    Did  San  Francisco  ever  have 
such  a  general  favorite  as  the  Judge,  and  one  so  thoroughly 
appreciated  ?    The  tall,  stately  form  of  Judge  McCrea  was 
visible  early  in  the  evening.     He,  also,  made  the  tour  of  the 
hall,   and  found    it   convenient  to   halt    once   in   a  while. 
Major   Gillette,    of   the   British   army,   gazed  around   very 
carefully,  but  was  evidently  unable  to  see  anybody  he  knew; 
and  yet  who,  with  any  pretentions  to  aristocracy,  does  not 
know  the  Major?     I  hear  he  is  a  great  catch,  and  worth 
millions.     The  Major  is  really  delighted  with  San  Francisco 
and  its  society — the  ladies  especially.     These,  he  declares, 
are  the  handsomest  he  ever  saw,  and  he  has  seen  "  some 
deuced  handsome  ones,  you  know."    White  was  dressed  all 
in  black — not  in  gray  this  time.     "  These  concerts  are  all 
bosh,  you  know' ;  people  can't  sing  in  this  blarsted  country." 
Lee  Ransom  is  unrecognizable,  and  unless  I  had  known  him 
well  I  would  have  thought  he  was  some  other  fellow.     After 
listening  to  the  fine  music  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Paris  and 
other  European  cities,  I  wonder  that  he  should  enjoy  the 
Loring  Club  concerts.     The  Misses  S-,  of  California  Street, 
looked  very  pretty,  and  were  escorted  by  the  usual  "  Bode 
guard."     Mrs.  Sillem  was  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
stylish  ladies  in  the  halL     Mrs.  E.  F.  Hall,  Jr.,  seemed  the 
picture  of  contentment,  and  looked  very  pretty  ;  so  did  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Brown.     The  Misses  McMullin,  in  lovely  dresses  and 
high  feathered  hats,  were  much  observed  and  especially  ad- 
mired.    So  was  Miss  Faull  (the  young  lady  with  the  exqui- 
site English  accent),  and  Miss  Georgie  Hammond,  who  is 
seen  every  Saturday  in  the  Park.     "  Shep  "  was  on  hand,  as 
a  matter  of  course.     Miss  Eyre  made  her  last  appearance 
before  her  departure  for  Europe.     Captain  Coster  and  his 
pretty  wife  made  a  late  entrance,  but  yet  seemed  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  evening.    Bob  Graves  and  wife,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Slade,  paid  more  attention  to  the  audience 
than  the  music — probably  contemplating  those  they  would 
favor  at  their  coming  fancy-dress  ball,  which  I  hear  is  to  be 
in  the  near  future,  and- will  be  a  grand  affair.     Dr.  Hemphill 
and  wife  were  in   the  lower  portion  of  the  hall,  while  Miss 
Coghill,  was  up-stairs.     Among  the  other  notables  present, 
Brown  begs  me  to  mention  the    Misses  Chamberlain  and 
lady  friend,  Miss  McDougall  and  aunt,  Mrs.  Ames,  Mr.  Ma- 
son, Sr.,  and   Miss    Chapin,    Mr.  and   Mrs.  Henley   Smith, 
Judge  Mullan  and  wife,  Dr.  Keeney,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Keeney,  General  Burns  and  family',   Mr.  and  Miss  Lohse, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Messer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook,  of  Oakland  ;  Mr. 
and    Mrs.  Aldridge,  ditto ;  the   Peruvian   Consul,   with  two 
charming  Spanish  ladies  ;  the  French  Consul,  solitary  and 
alone  (how  unjust !),    Lieutenant   and   Mrs.  Bamette,  lately 
from  Honolulu;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott,  Lieutenant  Kaneyand 
a  very  pretty  lady,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jennings  Cox,  Colonel  and 


Mrs.  Smedberg,  Mark  Macdonald  and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Otey,  Henry  Tricou  and  wife,  Cousin  Parker,  Laurence 
Hall,  Dave  Beck,  Balfour  and  his  good-looking  friend  (by 
special  request,  Glenny,  the  new  "bonanza"  cashier;  H. 
B.  M.  Consul,  Howard  Coit  and  wife,  young  Hastings, 
Brown,  and  his  friend,  The  Only  Jones. 

,  P-  S. — If  perchance  I  have  omitted  the  names  of  any  la- 
dies present,  I  beg  of  them  to  accept  my  apologies,  and  to 
think  that  it  was  not  their  charms  that  were  unnoticed,  but 
my  ungrateful  memory  that  betrayed  me.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary (and  I  fear  such  is  the  case),  I  have  mentioned  names 
of  persons  who  did  not  attend  the  concert,  I  apologize  ten- 
fold, and  beg  of  the  offended  parties  to  blame  Brown,  and 
none  but  Brown,  for  I  have  relied  entirely  upon  his  mem- 
ory, and  entrc  nous  I  think  it  very  unreliable.         T.  O.  J. 


A  Word  About  Behavior. 


Dear  Argonaut:— If  the  friendly  interest  that  you  dis- 
play in  the  welfare  of  the  city,  and  the  well-doing  of  its  in- 
habitants, is  anything  more  than  skin-deep,  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  listen  to  a  wail  from  a  poor  man  who  is  oppressed  by 
the  ill  manners  of  some  of  our  "heavy  swells."  Were  you 
at  the  Loring  Club  concert  the  other  night?  You  were  not 
in  my  neighborhood,  1  am  sure,  or  I  might  have  looked  for 
a  backer  when  I  was  called  "excessively  impertinent"  be- 
cause I  looked  at  three  ladies  (sitting  just  behind  me,  and  who 
would  talk  through  the  piano  passages)  in  a  way  that  meant 
"keep  still."  It  had  the  desired  effect,  believe  me,  but  1 
don't  like  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  I  know  the  ladies  by 
name,  and  if  I  were  to  give  the  names  here  there  would  be 
somebody  to  pay,  because  they  are  people  who  are  considered 
to  be  quite  aufait.  But  because  they  happen  to  be  rich  and 
"  toney,"  they  have  no  right  to  disturb  people  who  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Club  for  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
listening.  And,  by  the  way,  do  you  know  it  struck  me  as 
being  an  extraordinary  thing  for  some  of  the  people  last 
night  to  stamp  their  feet  because  the  concert  did  not  begin 
on  sharp  time,  and  to  insist  on  encores — as  if  they  had  paid 
"one  dollar — reserved  seats  fifty  cents  extra!"  Again, 
what  sort  of  taste  is  it  to  leave  an  invitation  concert  before 
it  is  over,  save  in  an  emergency?  Of  the  hundreds  that 
left  Union  Hall  last  night  before  the  last  number  was  given, 
all  could  not  have  had  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  The 
Oakland  people,  even  if  they  had  to  miss  the  10.30  boat, 
ought  to  haye  waited.  How  they  did  rush  from  10  to  10. 15  ! 
1  have  had  my  growl,  and  would  like  to  say  something 
pleasant,  but  if  I  did  I  would  be  encroaching  on  Jones'  and 
The  Misses'  preserves.  I  am  itching  to  tell  you  who  were 
there,  what  they  did,  and  how  very  nice  the  whole  thing 
was ;  yet,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  and  others  as  valid, 
I  will,  with  your  permission,  maintain  a  discreet  silence. 

Your  Irregular. 
San  Francisco,  May  1,  1S7S. 


The  Flower- Angel. 


From  the  German  of  Ruckerl. 


The  angels — little  Sweetheart,  list — 
Are  fair  as  thou,  though  they  exist 
Beyond  our  sight  that  can  not  know 
When  they  from  heaven  earthward  go ; 
But  if  thou  really  canst  not  tell 
Just  where  the  angels  mostly  dwell 
When  they  drift  down  from  heaven's  bowers, 
Then  I  will  tell  thee — in  the  flowers. 
Each  blossom  is  an  angel's  tent, 
Where  he  can  rest  when  travel-spent. 
Till  he  again  can  float  on  high 
To  reach  the  blue  lent  of  the  sky. 
The  angel  for  his  house  has  thought 
Like  any  man  whose  own  is  wrought ; 
He  decorates  it  out  and  in 
That  he  may  feel  delight  therein ; 
He  brings  the  sunshine's  golden  woof 
To  lay  around  his  little  roof, 
And  all  rich  colors  that  enthral 
He  paints  upon  the  inner  wall. 
A  heavenly  manna  he  then  makes 
Of  flower- dust.     His  thirst  he  slakes 
From  dainty  drink  he  nightly  brews 
Of  freshly  fallen  twilight  dews. 
When  through  his  perfumed  house  he  goes, 
And  frugal  forethought  ever  shows, 
The  tender  flower,  pleasure- thrilled. 
Beholds  its  landlord  work  and  build. 
When  he  to  heaven  homeward  hies, 
For  woe  the  blossom  droops  and  dies. 
If  thou  wouldst  angels  keep  near  thee, 
Then  must  thou  stay  where  flowers  be. 
To  win  the  angels'  guiding  grace 
Some  plant  within  thy  window  place, 
If  but  a  slender  spear  of  grass, 
For  it  will  let  no  bad  thoughts  pass. 
Upon  thy  breast  a  nosegay  pin — 
With  thee  go  angels  out  and  in. 
At  dawn,  to  water  lily- spray 
Will  make  thee  lily-white  all  dav. 
A  rose  at  night  thy  bed  to  guard 
Shall  keep  thy  slumbers  all  unmarred. 
As  if  on  roses  cradled  lie. 
No  frightful  dreams  can  then  come  nigh  ; 
Above  thee  shall  an  angel  poise. 
Dreams  he  lets  come  are  dreams  of  joys. 
San  Francisco,  April  30,  1878.        Emma  Frances  Dawson. 


Leo  XIII.  has  given  orders  to  have  the  large  quantities  of 
tapestry  which  now  lie  hid  in  drawers  and  cupboards  in  the 
Vatican  rummaged  out,  and  hUng  in  chronological  order 
along  the  galleries,  where  they  can  be  seen.  There  will  be 
many  interesting  pieces  among  them,  including  a  quantity 
of  Gobelins,  as  the  French  Court  for  a  long  time  made  a 
present  of  a  piece  every  year  to  the  reigning  pontiff;  pieces 
of  the  Flemish  schools  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries ;  and  several  of  those  designed  by  Rafael,  which  were 
saved  in  the  sack  of  Rome.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
Italian  Government  or  Court  would  follow  the  Pope's  ex- 
ample ;  for  hidden  away  in  cellars  and  back  rooms  of  the 
Patti  Palace,  at  Florence,  there  are  known  to  be  piles 
old  damasks  and  brocades  falling  to  pieces  for  want  of  look- 
ing after  and  bringing  to  the  light;  they  cannot  be  sold- 
though  many  artists  and  others  would  gladly  buy  them- 
without  superior  orders,  and  it  is  said  that  the  only  purpose 
they  serve  is  to  be  tom  up  when  dusters  are  required  and 
nothing  else  is  handy. 
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THE   ARGONAUT. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  ESOTERIC  CLUB.-IV, 


SCENE — The  Symposium.  The  Interlocutors  are  seated  at  a  table  ar- 
ranged for  six.  Agrestis  presides  as  master  of  the  feast,  with 
Atom  as  his  vis-a-vis.  Polyglot  and  Gorgias  on  his  right,  and 
Acetes  and  Ursus  on  his  left. 


Gorgias.— What  think  you  of  the  ARGONAUT'S  new  de- 
parture, in  declaring  war  against  the  naturalization  laws?  It 
indicates  a  bold  and  startling  programme  when  it  says : 

If  we  could  have  our  way,  we  would  form  a  native  American  party, 
to  co-operate  with  which  we  would  invite  all  intelligent  and  respectable 
tax-paying  foreign-born  citizens.  Nothing  is  further  from  our  desire 
than  to  exclude  the  foreign-born  from  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  our 
laws,  and  all  the  protection  of  our  government ;  but  we  chafe  under  the 
insolence  and  audacity  of  foreigners  who  come  here  to  direct  the  policy 
of  our  government  and  precipitate  themselves  into  the  control  of  our 
political  affairs. 

That  sounds  like  the  challenge' of  a  champion  ready  to  carry 
a  banner  in  the  fore-front  of  a  desperate  battle. 

Agrestis. — It  is  but  leading  a  forlorn  hope.  I  admire  the 
courage  and  hardihood  of  the  programme,  but  can  not  praise 
its  discretion. 

Ursus. — The  fore-front  of  the  battle !  Alas  !  there  is  no 
such  battle.  The  Argonaut  may  volunteer  to  lead,  but 
where  can  it  look  for  followers? 

Atom. — Certainly  not  to  the  truckling,  time-serving  daily 
press,  with  its  politic  eye  ever  fixed  upon  the  shifting  cur- 
rents of  popular  opinion,  and  its  little  soul  intent  on  circula- 
tion and  advertising  patronage. 

Acetes. — Nor  to  the  politicians  and  demagogues,  who 
draw  every  breath  of  their  nostrils  in  the  fear  of  the  voting 
mob. 

■  Ursus. — What  ambitious  public  man,  with  a  career  before 
him,  would  dare  commit  himself  to  such  a  movement?  In 
the  present  condition  of  American  politics,  no  party  can  be 
organized  on  such  an  issue. 

Atom. — Nevertheless,  those  are  brave  and  stirring  words, 
that  will  not  be  utterly  lost,  even  though  they  awaken  no 
present  response.  There  is  at  least  a  manliness  in  the  pro- 
nunciamento  that  can  not  fail  to  elicit  the  admiration  of 
patriotic  men. 

Gorgias. — There  has  never  existed  in  San  Francisco  but 
one  journal,  daily  or  weekly,  possessing  a  character  such  as 
to  lend  weight  to  its  utterances,  that  would  have  dared  give 
expression  to  so  bold  a  suggestion. 

Atom. — Gentlemen,  I  desire  to  propose  a  toast,  and  I  call 
for  bumpers  :  "  Health  and  prosperity  to  the  ARGONAUT,  her 
dauntless  captain,  and  her  gallant  crew !  "  But  why  does 
the  Great  Bear  put  on  so  grim  an  expression,  as  if  he  were 
preparing  for  a  growl  ? 

Ursus. — I  will  cheerfully  drink  to  the  Argonaut  and  its 
conductors;  but  I  am  constitutionally  opposed  to  "gush." 
To  my  mind  it  appears  to  require  no  vast  amount  of  moral 
courage,  in  such  a  periodical,  to  advocate  the  proposition  in 
question.  It  circulates  among  a  class  too  enlightened  to 
take  offense  at  the  utterance  of  opinions  which  they  do  not 
share.  Its  proprietors  need  not  fear  to  wound  the  passion- 
ate susceptibilities  of  the  ignobite  z'utgus,  the  dread  of  whose 
displeasure  more  disastrously  cripples  the  boasted  freedom 
of  the  daily  press  than  the  most  stringent  libel  law  could  do. 
If  the  majority  of  its  subscribers  and  business  patrons  were 
of  the  same  intellectual  grade  with  the  masses  to  whose 
tastes  and  prejudices  the  dailies  that  boast  "the  largest  cir- 
culation "  are  compelled  to  defer,  and  it  should  then  evince 
the  aggressive  audacity  it  now  does,  the  moral  courage  of  its 
'  dauntless  captain  and  gallant  crew"  would  be  more  con- 
spicuously obvious  to  my  perception  than  it  is  under  existing 
conditions. 

Agrestis. — Methinks,  gentle  Ursus,  that  so  rigorous  an  in- 
quisition into  motives,  where  the  action  is  intrinsically  good, 
and  for  the  public  weal,  savors  of  cynicism.  A  journal 
brave  and  sturdy  enough  to  stem  the  heady  current  of  pre- 
vailing opinion,  to  defy  the  clamor  of  an  ascendant  faction, 
to  espouse  the  feeble  cause,  and  afford  a  hearing  to  the  bold- 
est thought  of  the  hour,  though  it  may  often  be  rash  in  cen- 
sure and  crude  in  judgment,  can  not  fail  to  be  an  honor  and 
a  blessing  to  the  community  in  which  it  exists.  The  quali- 
ties of  independence  and  fearlessness  in  journalism  are  not 
the  less  admirable  because  they  can  only  flourish  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  It  were  as  unjust  and  unphilosophical  to 
undervalue  them  on  such  a  ground  as  it  would  be  to  dispar- 
age a  generous  wine  because  the  vineyard  that  produces  it 
enjoys  peculiar  advantages  of  soil  and  exposure. 

Gorgias. — A  propos  of  your  just  and  felicitous  simile,  I 
would  ask :  Is  this  mulberry-colored  beverage  the  new  wine 
you  sent  us  for  trial  from  the  vineyards  of  Amador? 

Agrestis. — It  is  a  sample — though  not  a  particularly  choice 
one — of  the  home-made  wines  of  my  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Every  Italian  in  the  county  who  has  a  few  acres  of 
land — and  there  are  hundreds  of  such — makes  wine.  Even 
the  gardeners  and  orchardists  who  do  not  cultivate  the  vine 
buy  grapes  at  the  proper  season  and  make  enough  for  family 
use.  And  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  find  two  vintages  that  are  of 
the  same  quality;  they  differ  more  or  less,  in  color,  strength, 
sweetness,  and  flavor. 

Polyglot  [filling  a  goblet]. — The  color  is  peculiar,  and 
quite  unlike  any  of  the  wines  of  Los  Angeles  or  Sonoma. 
Such,  1  fancy,  must  have  been  the  delicate  tint  of  the  wine 
that  Homer  loved  to  drink.  It  is  the  very  hue  of  the  ^Egean 
Sea  in  the  twilight  of  a  bright  summer  day — the  oionoio 
tkalasses  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

Gorgias. — That  favorite  and  oft-recurring  Homeric  epithet 
— "  the  wine-colored  sea  " — was  a  source  of  great  perplexity 
to  me  in  my  school-days.  I  used  to  wonder  whether  the 
waves  plowed  by  the  black  ships  that  bore  the  Grecian  he- 
roes to  the  siege  of  Troy  were  of  the  tint  of  port  or  sherry, 
claret  or  madeira — the  only  wines  of  which  I  then  had  any 
knowledge. 

Polyglot  [draining  his  glass]. — It  is  most  assuredly  an 
agreeable  beverage;  doubtless  a  far  better  wine  than  the 
viscous,  syrupy  grape-juice  on  which  the  chaste  Penelope's 
pestilent  suitors  got  boozy,  to  the  disgust  of  prudent  Telem- 
achus. 

Acetes.—"  Prudent,"  in  the  New  England  sense,  is  pre- 
cisely the  epithet  for  that  nice  youth.  What  a  genuine 
Yankee  he  was !  His  chief  grievance  against  the  suitors 
was,  not  that  they  wanted  to  marry  his  mother  against  her 
will,  but  that  they  were  so  expensive  to  keep !  He  was  con- 
stantly complaining  about  the  quantity  of  goats'  flesh  and 


wine  they  consumed.  They  were  "  wasting  his  substance,' 
and  eating  him  out  of  house  and  home.  It  was  the  "gear," 
as  the  thrifty  Scots  say,  that  he  was  troubled  about.  Poet 
never  delineated  a  meaner  or  smaller-souled  specimen  of 
humanity. 

Agrestis. — I  may  venture  to  whisper  here,  at  this  Esoteric 
Symposium,  what  I  would  not  have  the  courage  to  breathe 
in  the  outside  world  ;  namely,  that  I  have  always  found  the 
Odyssey  a  terribly  tedious  story,  and  that  all  my  reading 
of  it  has  been  perftmctory.  The  last  book  is  the  dullest  of 
all ;  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  read  a  narrative  of  a  fight 
which  seemed  to  me  so  spiritless  and  clumsy  as  that  of  the 
final  conflict  between  Ulysses  and  the  suitors. 

Polyglot. — I  agree  with  you  in  the  main.  [Filling  his 
glass  and  sipping.]  This  seems  to  be  a  light,  dry  wine  ;  and 
it  is  doubtless  quite  innocuous.  I  fancy  one  might  drink  of 
it  as  fully  as  of  lemonade,  without  apprehension  of  un- 
pleasant consequences.     [He  empties  his  glass.] 

Agrestis. — Beware  how  you  lean  upon  that  reed.  It  is  in- 
sidious. They  have  a  saying  in  the  region  where  it  is  grown, 
to  the  effect  that  every  bottle  contains  three  headaches,  and 
that  every  headache  lasts  three  days. 

Atom. — I  offer  myself  as  a  living  witness  against  the 
slander.  I  have  drunk  nothing  else  to-night ;  and  yet,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  I  am  not  perceptibly  affected. 

Agrestis. — So  far  as  the  headaches  are  concerned,  you 
will  not  be  a  qualified  witness  until  to-morrow  morning,  or 
rather  until  the  morning  of  the  third  day  from  to-morrow. 

Atom. — Preposterous  !  Wines  of  such  evil  potency  as 
you  describe  go  directly  to  the  head,  and  possess  a  fiery 
quality  easily  perceptible  to  the  taste.  This  is  cool,  mild, 
and  refreshing  as  the  snows  of  Soracte.  [He  empties  his 
glass.] 

Polyglot. — In  what  Agrestis  has  said  touching  the  Odys- 
sey, he  has  but  expressed  the  honest  esoteric  judgment  of  a 
multitude  of  scholars  and  men  of  letters,  who  yield  a  cow- 
ardly outward  assent  to  the  traditional  criticism  which  as- 
signs to  that  dull  and  prolix  narrative  a  place  among  the 
great  poems  of  the  world.  I  heartily  agree  with  all  that  you 
have  said.  The  Iliad  is  indeed  a  great  poem.  Its  opening 
is  striking  and  spirited.  It  plunges  at  once  in  medias  res, 
with  no  long-drawn  introduction.  Its  progress  is  majestic 
and  constantly  sustained.  The  characters  are  strongly 
drawn,  yet  finely  discriminated.  The  combats — for  there 
are  no  battles — are  vividly  described,  though  with  too  much 
sameness  and  repetition.  We  hear  much  of  the  power  of 
the  Homeric  battle  descriptions.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the 
Iliad  contains  no  such  descriptions.  What  are  classed  as 
such,  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  consist  of  descrip- 
tions of  a  series  of  single  combats  ;  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, can  be  compared  for  naturalness  and  vigor  with  the 
duel  between  Fitzjames  and  Roderick  Dhu  in  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake.  As  to  real  battle  scenes,  Scott  beats  Homer  hol- 
low ;  and  such  I  dare  predict  will  be  the  verdict  of  pos- 
terity. 

Gorgias. — Probably  of  a  far  distant  posterity. 

Polyglot. — Long  after  the  Waverly  novels  shall  have  been 
forgotten,  Scott  will  enjoy  among  the  English-speaking  na- 
tions which  will  exist  in  Australia,  Africa,  and  the  great 
highland  plateaus  of  Central  Asia,  from  which  our  Aryan 
progenitors  went  forth  to  found  the  civilizations  of  Europe,  a 
greater  fame  than  Homer.  His  poems  will  be  to  them  what 
the  Homeric  poems  were  to  the  scholars  of  the  middle  ages. 
Wherever  civilization  has  not  reached  the  point  at  which 
poetical  literature  is  discarded  to  make  way  for  science, 
Scott  will  be  esteemed  the  greatest  of  poets.  It  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  no  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  has  ever  painted 
the  actual  shock  of  war — the  encounter  of  armies — as  Scott 
has  done  in  Marmion,  in  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  in  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Atom. — You,  who  despise  all  poetry,  set  Scott  at  the  head 
of  the  poets  because  he  is  the  most  prosaic  of  them  all. 

Polyglot. — He  is  the  most  prosaic  of  them  all  in  this,  that 
he  has  most  good  sense,  most  robust  and  masculine  vigor, 
most  honest  realism,  and  least  moonshine  and  mawkish  sen- 
timentalism.  Do  you  remember  Coleridge's  admirable 
apothegm  :  "  Good  sense  is  the  body  of  poetic  genius  ?  " 

Atom. — Yes,  and  it  is  probably  because  you  do  not  be- 
lieve in  a  soul  at  all  that  you  forget  or  neglect  to  quote  what 
he  adds  :  "Imagination  is  its  soul." 

Polyglot. — Ah  !  beliefs  and  disbeliefs  are  esteemed  private 
matters  among  gentlemen,  matters  which  do  not  concern  the 
public,  and  are  not  offensively  referred  to  among  friends. 

Agrestis. — Nay,  I  am  sure  no  offense  was  intended.  Let 
us  take  a  glass  of  wine  together.  I  drink  to  the  success  of 
your  book  on  The  Place  of  Science  in  Education.  Can't 
you  run  up  to  my  place  for  a  few  days,  and  read  it  to  me, 
while  giving  it  the  finishing  touches  ? 

Polyglot. — It  would  delight  me  much.  You  say  there  is  a 
large  Italian  population  in  your  county  ? 

Agrestis. — Probably  the  Italians  constitute  a  fourth  of 
the — 

Atom  [interrupting], — A  fourth  !  They  are  at  least  a 
half  of  the  entire  population.  My  estimate  may  be  relied 
upon  as  that  of  a  man  with  a  genius  for  statistics  and 
trained  to  accuracy  in  figures.  During  the  time  I  was  your 
guest  I  traveled  about  the  county  a  great  deal,  and  wherever 
I  went  I  found  Italians.  One  day  I  spent  an  hour  in  the 
graveyard  of  the  most  populous  town  in  the  county.  All 
the  tombstones  had  Italian  names  on  them.  The  logical  in- 
ference was,  either  that  all  the  people  about  there  were 
Italians,  or  that  they  were  the  only  people  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  dying.  "  Guiseppe  Lagomarsino,  nativo  di  Cetreno," 
lay  by  the  side  of  "  Giovanni  Cerchini,  nato  in  Verzi." 
Within  the  circuit  of  a  few  yards  reposed  Francesca  La- 
gorio,  Antonio  Raggio,  and  Mighele  Levaggi.  Wherever  I 
turned  my  eyes  were  marbles  bearing  names  belonging  to 
the  same  nationality.  There  were,  however,  two  Dalmatians, 
two  Austrians,  and  one  Slavonian,  "Jonco  Tomasevich  di 
Crucevich,  Montenegro"  But  the  epitaphs,  even  of  these, 
were  in  Italian,  though  not  always  of  the  choicest. 

Agrestis. — The  Austrians  and  Dalmatians  constitute  an 
element  nearly  as  large  as  the  Italians? 

At07n. — Yes,  nearly.  According  to  my  estimate  they  are 
about  a  third  of  the  population. 

Acetes. — I  should  imagine  that  the  records  of  a  graveyard 
dating  back  to  1849  or  1850  would  not  furnish  the  best  pos- 
sible basis  for  an  estimate  of  present  population, 

Atom, — Well,  then,  take  the  signs  displayed  at  the  places 
of  business,     Most  of  the   stores  and  groceries  borrt  such 


names  as  Guinnochio,  Chiscasoli,  Sirocco,  Carroc  and 
Giorno.  The  present  District  Attorney  of  the  county  15  an 
Italian;  so  is  the  County  Clerk;  so  is  the — 

Agrestis. — Pardon  me.  You  are  mistaken  as  to  the 
County  Clerk,  though  his  chief  deputy  is  of  Italian  birth. 

Atom. — The  mistake  is  one  which  does  not  go  to  the  sub- 
stance, since  the  deputy  is  as  much  an  office  holder  as  his 
principal.  An  Italian  teaches  the  public  school  at  Agrestis' 
post  office  town.  Italians  own  nearly  all  the  vineyards,  or- 
chards, market  gardens,  and  fruit-drying  establishments. 
They  make  all  the  wine  and  run  half  the  saloons. 

Agrestis. — I  think  you  underrate  the  Irish  element,  which 
is  very  considerable. 

Atom. — Not  at  all.  I  know  the  Irish  are  numerous. 
They  constitute  three-sevenths  of  the  population.  [He  fills 
his  glass  and  drinks  off  the  contents.]  Talk  about  this  wine 
affecting  the  head !  Mine  is  clear  as  a  bell.  The  Irish  run 
three-fourths  of  the  saloons,  work  in  the  mines  and  mills, 
raise  swine,  and  chop  wood  to  bring  to  market.  Then  there 
are  some  Cornishmen,  French,  and  other  nationalities,  aggre- 
gating about  an  eighth  of  the  whole  population. 

Acetes. — You  appear  to  have  left  no  room  for  the  native 
Americans. 

Ato?n. — There  are  none,  or  none  to  speak  of.  Agrestis 
and  a  one-armed  man  named  Smith  were  the  only  two 
native  Americans  I  could  swear  to  in  the  whole  county.  It 
is  true  there  were  a  few  vagabonds  hanging  around  the 
hotels  and  saloons,  smoking  clay  pipes,  who  looked  as  if 
they  might  be  Missourians  or  Western  men.  I  do  not  mean 
to  speak  of  them  disparagingly  when  I  describe  them  as 
loafers,  for  if  they  did  nothing  it  was,  perhaps,  because  the 
foreigners  had  left  them  nothing  to  do. 

Ursus. — It  is  clear  from  Atom's  figures — which  cannot  lie 
— that  the  native  Americans  must  be  a  minus  quantity. 
The  Italians  being  one-half  the  population;  the  Austrians 
and  Dalmatians  one  third ;  the  Irish  three-sevenths,  and  the 
other  foreign  nationalities  one-eighth  we  have— reducing  these 
fractions  to  a  common  denominator — a  grand  total  of  fifty- 
three  forty-seconds ;  showing  that  the  elements  enumerated 
constitute  eleven  forty-seconds  more  than  the  whole  popula- 
tion. 

Atom. — Who  said  anything  about  forty  seconds  ?  No  one 
was  talking  horse.  As  I  said,  I  couldn't  find  an  American 
name  on  a  tombstone  in  all  the  county.  While  I  was  up  at 
Agrestis'  place,  there  was  an  average  of  three  funerals  a  day 
in  the  neighborhood.  Funerals  seemed  to  be  the  popular 
amusement ;  but  the  foreigners  monopolized  it,  as  they  did 
everything  else.  If  an  Italian  died,  all  the  country  for  miles 
around  stopped  work,  put  on  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  re- 
paired to  the  funeral.  Men,  women,  and  children  all  turned 
out  regardless  of  the  weather.  I've  seen  'em  trudging  to- 
ward the  burying-ground  through  mud  half-way  to  their 
knees,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  when 

"  It  poured,  and  it  thundered  and  lightened  amain, 
As  if  Lok,  the  Destroyer,  had  burst  from  his  chain." 

Polyglot. — "  Lok,  the  Destroyer ! "  A  truce  to  your  idle 
mythological  allusions.  I  say  away  with  all  mythologies, 
which  are  but  an  abominable  mixture  of  theology  and  poe- 
try. It  is  only  when  viewed  from  the  philosophical  stand- 
point of  Max  Muller,  that  your  mythologies  have  any  ration- 
al significance.  I  fancy  that  this  wine  [sipping  it],  though 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  hath  in  it  something  of  a  somnolent 
quality.  For  to  speak  the  truth,  I  find  myself  not  indisposed 
to  slumber. 

Atom. — Somnolent  quality,  forsooth  !  [Drinking.]  I  never 
felt  wider  awake  in  my  life.  But  as  I  was  saying,  the  Irish, 
who  constitute  full  half  of  the  population,  and  the  Austrians, 
who  are  two-thirds,  manifest  the  same  zeal  as  the  Italians, 
who  are  about  three-fourths,  in  going  to  the  funerals  of  their 
respective  countrymen.  In  fact,  it's  a  matter  of  fierce  ri- 
valry as  to  which  can  get  up  the  biggest  procession.  When 
an  Italian  or  an  Austrian  has  had  an  imposing  burial,  an 
Irishman  is  sure  to  go  off  and  kill  himself  in  the  hope  of  sur- 
passing it.  As  to  the  Americans  having  no  one  to  bury 
them,  and  consequently  no  temptation  of  this  kind,  they  don't 
die  at  all.     Upon  my  word,  Polyglot  is  nodding. 

Polyglot  [rousing  himself]. — Who  says  I  was  asleep?  I 
denounce  it  as  an  injurious  slander.  I  was  but  meditating 
with  closed  eyes.  My  maligner  is  one  who  disparages  sci- 
ence, and  holds  that  rhymesters  and  story-tellers  are  the 
equals  of  the  great  interrogators  of  nature. 

Atom. — If  you  refer  to  me,  I  am  free  to  declare  that  I 
hold  the  scientific  intellect  the  cheapest  and  lowest  of  all 
orders  of  intellect.  It  doesn't  require  a  thimbleful  of 
brains  to  observe,  and  catalogue,  and  classify.  It  requires 
only  a  certain  amount  of  mean  industry,  together  with  an 
utter  absence  of  imagination  or  genius.  I  despise  the  "  sci- 
entific intellect." 

Gorgias. — I  am  sure  Atom  does  not  mean  what  he  says. 
He  will  admit  that  he  has  expressed  himself  too  strongly. 

Atom. — Oh,  will  he?  If  I  remember  aright,  there's  a 
"  Gorgias  "  in  one  of  Plato's  dialogues  :  a  glib,  oily,  voluble 
sophist;  a  smooth-tongued,  pliant  hypocrite;  a  corrupter  of 
youth ;  a  plausible,  unprincipled  rascal,  without  conscience 
or  convictions.  His  kind  is  no  more  extinct  than  his  name. 
Oh,  you  needn't  reach  for  that  bottle ;  here's  one  ready  for 
you,  and  another  for  old  Protoplasm  there.  [He  seizes  a 
bottle  in  either  hand.] 

Agrestis  [to  UrsusJ. — For  heaven's  sake,  turn  off  the  gas ! 
I'll  take  Atom  to  the  hotel  with  me.  Will  you  and  Acetes 
look  after  Polyglot? 

[The  gas  is  turned  off,  and  the  symposium  is  broken  up  in 
confusion.] 


It  is  the  new  friendship  that  is  eternal,  but  the  granger 
from  Calaveras  who  met  "the  brother  of  the  Mayor"  and 
"  a  director  of  the  Nevada  Bank  "  in  a  dive  on  Pacific  Street 
begins  to  want  to  know  why  those  gentlemen  do  not  return 
with  his  pocket-book,  according  to  agreement.  When  one 
considers  the  amount  of  distrust  there  is  in  this  world  one 
can  hardly  fight  off  the  unpleasant  suspicion  that  there  is 
some  reason  for  it.  ''  j 


The  selection  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  as  Foreign 
Secretary  is  a  triumph  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Bcaconsfield.  Lord  Salisbury  knows  the  diplomatists  of 
Europe,  and  is  in  a  singular  degree  master  of  French,  He 
can  meet  Prince  Gortschakoff  with  sarcastic  sentences  betr 
fer  even  than  his  own. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


-■'\: 


WHAT  IS  POETRY? 

What  is  poetry  ?  is  a  question  that  has  been  asked  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  to  which  a  thousand  unsatisfactory  answers 
have  been  given.  If  I  were  to  say  that  poetry  is  thought 
expressed  in  fitting  language  and  measured  lines,  it  would  be 
a  definition  bald  enough  for  the  most  approved  treatise  upon 
prosody.  If  1  were  to  say,  as  Edgar  A.  Poe  does,  that  "it 
is  exalted  thought  appealing  to  exalted  feeling,"  I  might  say 
as  much  of  Macaulay's  essays  or  of  Dr.  Channing's  sermons. 
If  I  were  to  say,  as  Coleridge  does,  that  "it  is  the  blossom 
and  fragrance  of  all  human  knowledge,"  I  should  simply 
give  utterance  to  a  poetic  fiction.  If  I  were  to  declare 
poetry  to  be  a  trick  of  expression,  it  might  shock  some  fas- 
tidious ears,  but  there  would  be  a  deal  of  truth,  if  there  was 
no  poetry,  in  the  assertion.  ./Esthetic  culture  is,  after  all, 
only  the  savage's  admiration  for  glass  beads,  and  wooden 
noise  refined  and  harmonized.  The  mind  naturally  finds 
pleasure  in  proportion  and  fitness,  and  these  qualities  are 
peculiarly  manifested  in  poetry.  It  takes  delight  in  harmony 
and  color,  and  it  is  the  province  of  poetry  to  minister  to 
their  delight.  A  naked  idea  may  have  value,  a  simple  state- 
ment of  fact  may  affect  the  judgment  or  the  conduct ;  but  if 
the  poet  attempts  to  describe  how  nature  gilds  the  dawn* 
and  crimsons  the  eastern  sky  ;  how  she  embroiders  the  ver- 
nal fields  and  paints  the  pomp  of  autumn  woods  ;  how  she 
awakens  the  diapason  of  the  sea  and  trills  the  delicious 
quaver  of  brook-notes,  he  puts  the  tone  and  color  and  pro- 
portion into  the  words,  and  the  thought  is  poeticised  (if  I 
may  be  pardoned  the  coinage)  by  its  mode  of  expression. 
The  mechanical  rules"  which  regulate  the  construction  of 
poetry  relate  to  the  arrangement  of  sentences  and  syllables. 
Rhyme  depends  upon  the  selection  of  terminating  words 
having  a  similarity  of  sound.  In  short,  every  feature  which 
makes  poetry  to  differ  from  prose  is  the  result  of  expression. 
To  exemplify  how  much  poetry  is  dependent  upon  the  choice 
and  disposition  of  words,  take,  for  instance,  these  lines  from 
Tennyson's  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  : 

"Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them, 
Volleyed  and  thundered." 

Rendered  into  prose  it  would  read  thus  :  There  were  some 
cannons  on  the  right,  and  some  on  the  left,  and  some  in 
front,  and  they  fired  with  a  great  noise.  The  same  idea  is 
here  conveyed,  but  by  transposition  and  the  substitution  of 
a  word  or  two  it  has  become  common-place. 

Poets  sometimes  select  words,  the  sound  of  which,  inde- 
pendent of  their  signification,  helps  to  impart  the  idea  they 
wish  to  express.  In  illustration,  I  am  tempted  to  quote  that 
well  known  line  of  Virgil,  in  which  he  describes  the  canter- 
ing of  a  horse  over  the  plain  : 

"  Quadrupcdante  put  rem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum." 

The  Cataract  of  Lodore,  by  Southey,  is  an  ingenious  ex- 
ample of  the  use  of  words  : 

"To  hear  how  the  water 
Comes  done  at  Lodore, 
With  its  rush  and  its  roar.1' 

"  Rising  and  leaping, 
Sinking  and  creeping, 
Swelling  and  sweeping.'' 

"  Flying  and  flinging, 
Writhing  and  ringing." 

"Spouting  and  frisking. 
Turning  and  twisting. 
Around  and  around, 
With  endless  rebound.1' 

"And   dashing  and   flashing,    and    splashing   and    clashing,  with   a 
mighty  uproar ; 
And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore." 

The  very  words  have  a  voice  ;  they  gurgle,  and  gush,  and 
roar  like  the  waters.  Alliteration  is  another  feature  which 
pertains  to  the  use  of  words,  and  which,  if  discreetly  ap- 
plied, tends  to  euphony.  Most  poets  avail  themselves  of 
these  tone-effects;  it  is  a  prevailing  method  with  Swinburne 
— and  even  Poe,  who  condemns,  adopts  it  unconsciously. 
Iteration  is  frequently  employed  with  marvelous  force,  as  in 
the  lines  heretofore  quoted : 

"Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them." 


And  again  in  that  sad,  strange  monody 


"Break,  break,  break, 
On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea!" 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  true  poetry  can 
be  written  without  thought— profound  and  elevated  thought 
if  you  please— but  I  do  say  that  there  is  an  art  in  its  con- 
struction, and  that  its  excellence  depends  upon  the  skillful 
use  of  materials.  The  poet  must  of  necessity  be  epigram- 
matic. He  seizes  upon  the  salient  points  of  his  subject,  and 
arranges  them  deftly;  he  photographs  a  thought  or  an  emo- 
tion by  a  vivid  metaphor,  or  a  well  chosen  epithet,  as  when 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read  calls  the  thistle-down 

"The  only  ghost  of  flowers.3' 
And  Aldrich  speaks  of  ships 

"That  crawled  like  flies 
Over  the  blue  enamel  of  the  sea." 


And  Fawcett  says  of  the  humming-bird: 

"Was  it  a  bird  half  gem, 
Or  was  it  a  gem  half  bird?" 

And  Mrs.  Barrett  describes  the  couchant  lion,  with 

"Such  thick,  carniverous  passion  in  his  throat." 

The  true  poet  holds  his  enthusiasm  in  abeyance.  He 
stimulates  the  conception  of  the  reader  by  sowing  his  sen- 
tences with  the  seeds  of  suggestion,  and  searches  diligently 
for  the  fitting  phrase;  for  words  are  the  many-colored 
stones  with  which  he  constructs  his  mosaics.  He  distills  a 
new  flavor  from  the  faded  garlands  of  the  past,  and  finds  a 
distinct  inspiration  in  the  modes  of  thought  and  manners 
and  customs  of  strange  peoples.  Philosophy,  science,  re- 
ligion, art,  and  nature  contribute  to  enrich  his  repertoire. 
His  scope  is  vast.  It  is  his  province  to  paint  landscapes 
and  seascapes;  to  translate  the  voices  of  nature;  to  fathom 
the  heart,  and  to  put  its  varied  emotions  into  rhyme ;  to 
make  heroic  deeds  immortal,  and  dishonor  infamous;  to  re- 
buke sin,  and  to  become  the  mouthpiece  of  divine  truth. 
Poetry  was  born  amid  the  superstitions  of  the  past,  and 
keeps  pace  with  the  march  of  the  world;  nor  will  it  ever 
culminate.  In  the  far  future  men  will  delve  amid  obsolete 
words  for  the  beauties  of  Tennyson,  as  we  now  search  for 
the  beauties  of  Chaucer  and  Spencer.  As  faithfully  as  we 
cherish  our  idols,  they  will  crumble  to  pieces,  one  by  one, 
and  their  graves  will  be  only  the  landmarks  of  progress. 
Even  now,  if  we  look  with  impartial  vision,  we  can  mark 
the  changes:  the  era  of  hyperbole  has  passed  away;  am- 
biguity can  no  longer  palm  itself  upon  the  public;  rhyme 
must  be  closely  allied  to  reason,  or  men  will  question  its  in- 
spiration. L.  H.  FOOTE. 


Pony  Glasses  of  French  Brandy, 


Quand  les  femmes  ont  passe"  trente  ans  la  premiere  chose 
qu'elles  oublient  e'est  leur  age  ;  lorsqu'elles  sont  arrive'es  a 
quarante,  elles  en  perdent  entierement  le  souvenir. — Ninon 
de  Lenclos. 

Dans  les  affaires  d'amour,  de  l'innocence  a  la  faute,  il  n'y 
a  qu'un  baiser. — Albiric  Second. 

Un  amant  qu'on  n'aime  plus  est  encore  bon  a  quelque 
chose;  il  sert  a  cacher  celui  qu'on  aime. 

L'amour  s'introduit  plus  aisement  dans  le  cceurque  le  vent 
dans  une  maison  ouverte. 

Prenez  de  l'amour  ce  qu'un  homme  sobre  prend  de  vin, 
mais  ne  devenez  pas  un  ivrogne. — Alfred  de  Mussel. 

En  amour,  ceux  qui  feignent  d'etre  amoureux  re"ussissent 
beaucoup  mieux  que  ceux  qui  le  sont  v e" ri tab  1  erne nt. — Ninon 
de  Lenclos. 

Ce  qui  Matte  le  plus  une  femme,  e'est  de  voir  amoureux 
d'elle,  seule  un  homme  dont  beaucoup  d'autres  femmes  sont 
am  ou  reuses. — Rochebrune. 

L'amour-propre  fait  faire  plus  de  folies  aux  femmes  que 
l'amour  meme. 

Dieu,  dans  sa  divine  preVoyance,  n'a  pas  donne"  de  barbe 
aux  femmes  parcequ'elles  n'auraient  pas  su  se  taire  pendant 
qu'on  les  eut  rasdes. 

Le  malheur  du  bonheur,  e'est  la  satiettf;  et  le  bonheur  du 
malheur,  e'est  l'espe'rance. 

La  femme  qui  vous  livre  sa  bouche  vous  a  deja  tout  Hvre\ 

Une  femme  e"tant  morte,  son  mari  fit  graver  ces  deux  vers 
sur  le  tombeau  qu'il  lui  fit  Clever: 

Ci-git  ma  femme.     Ah  !  qu'elle  est  bien 
Pour  son  repas  et  pour  le  mien. 

Claire,  a  la  fleur  de  son  age, 
Veuve  de  Saint  Cyprien, 
Au  bout  d'un  an  de  veuvage, 
Pour  mari  prit  Saint  Julien. 
II  mourut,  et  la  comere 
Voulait  epouser  Saint  Prix. 
— Ventrebleu !  dit  le  notaire. 
Cette  femme  veut  done  faire 
Damner  tout  le  paradis. 


Dean  Swift  proposed  to  tax  female  beauty,  and  to  leave 
every  lady  to  rate  her  own  charms.  He  said  the  tax  would 
be  cheerfully  paid,  and  be  very  productive.  Fontenelle 
daintily  compliments  the  sex  when  he  compares  women  to 
clocks — "  the  latter  serve  to  point  out  the  hours,  the  former 
to  make  us  forget  them.'1  The  standards  of  beauty  in 
women  vary  with  those  of  taste.  Socrates  calls  beauty  a 
short-lived  tyranny;  Plato,  a  privilege  of  nature;  Theo- 
phratus,  a  silent  cheat;  Theocritus,  a  delightful  prejudice; 
Carneades,  a  solitary  kingdom;  and  Aristotle  affirmed  that 
it  was  better  than  all  the  letters  of  recommendation  in  the 
world.  With  the  modern  Greeks  and  other  nations  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  corpulency  is  the  perfection  of 
form  in  woman.  It  was  from  the  common  and  admired 
shape  of  his  countrywomen  that  Rubens  in  his  pictures  de- 
lights so  much  in  plumpness.  When  this  master  was  de- 
sirous to  represent  the  "  beautiful  "  he  had  no  idea  of  beauty 
under  two  hundred  weight.  His  very  graces  are  all  fat. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  his  models  were  Dutch 
women. 

Books  of  the  Week. 

Philochxistus,.  Memories  of  a  Disciple  of  ihe  Lord $z  oo 

Gemini.     No  Name  Series • .  i  co 

For  Each  Other.     A  novel i  50 

Sothern  (E.  A.),  Birds  of  a  Feather  Flock  Together 1  50 

Landatin.     No  Name  Series 1  00 

Spalding  (H,  M.},  Handy  Law  Series". 50 

Bell  (A.  G-),  Researches  in  Electric  Telephony.     London 60 

Hammond  (\V.  A.),  Cerebral  Hyperarmia 1  00 

Jacquemart  (Albert),  History  of  Furniture 10  00 

Gillmore  (P.),  The  Greek  Thirst  Land 3  50 

Pearson  and  McLaughlin,  Service  in  Servia  under  the  Red  Cross 2  00 

Upton  (E.),  Armies  of  Asia  and  Europe 3  00 

Lockyer  (J.  A.),  Stargazing.     Past  and  Present 7  50 

Newcomb  (Simon),  Popular  Astronomy 4  00 

Somhall  (J.  C),  Epoch  of  the  Mammoth 2  50 

Dunn  (A.  J.),  Rule  of  Islam,  its  Rise  and  Decay 1  50 

Burlingame  (E.  L.),  Current  Discussion 1  50 

Bishop  (ST.  H.),  Voyage  of  a  Paper  Canoe 2  50 

Norman  (B.),  Armenia  and  Campaign  of  1877.* 4  00 

Hare  (A.  F.  C),  Walks  in  London,  2  vols 5  00 

Janet.     A  nove 1  50 


INTAGLIOS, 


A  Song  of  Days. 

Weep,  as  if  you  thought  of  laughter! 
Smile,  as  if  tears  were  coming  after! 
Marry  your  pleasures  to  your  woes  ; 
And  think  life's  green  well  worth  its  rose ! 

No  sorrow  will  your  heart  betide, 
Without  a  comfort  by  its  side; 
The  sun  may  sleep  in  his  sea-bed, 
But  you  have  starlight  overhead. 

Trust  not  to  joy!     The  rose  of  June, 
When  opened  wide  will  wither  soon ; 
Italian  days  without  twilight. 
Will  turn  them  suddenly  to  night. 

Joy,  most  changeful  of  all  things, 
Flits  away  on  rainbow  wings  ; 
Ami  when  they  look  the  gayest,  know 
Il  is  that  they  arc  spread  to  go! 


The  Clown. 

Tricked  in  his  tinsel  garb  I  saw  him  bound 

Into  the  amphitheatre  of  tan. 
As  the  gay  multitude's  long  laugh  swept  round; 

While  I  alone  knew  that  the  motley  man 
Was  struggling  with  his  doom.     His  painted  checks 

Hid  but  a  truer  hectic.     Death  had  laid 
His  hand  upon  him,  and  for  painful  weeks 

His  mirth  was  mockery,  and  his  masquerade 
A  grave-yard  hornpipe.     As  a  storm-swept  sea 

Sinks  slowly  into  silence,  so  declined 
The  vacuous  applause.     His  labored  breath 

Told  me  his  danger.     'Twas  his  last  act,  yet  he 
With  hard -clenched  hands,  reeled  thjough  his  part  assigned, 

Then  on  a  white  horse  slipped  aside  with  Death  ! 

H.  S.   Coknweli-. 


A  Life's  Regret. 

Turning  the  leaves  in  an  idle  way 
Of  a  book  I  was  skimming  the  other  day, 
I  found  a  line  at  the  end  of  a  song, 
Which  keeps  on  haunting  me  all  day  long 
With  its  sweet  and  mournful  melody  — 
"O  love,  my  love,  had  you  loved  but  me!" 
Sadder  a  burden  could  never  be 
Than  "love,  my  love,  had  you  loved  but  me!" 

Few  words  and  simple;  but,  oh,  how  much 
The  singer  has  told  in  that  little  touch! 
How  hard  a  story  of  chances  lost, 
Of  bright  hopes  blighted  and  true  love  crossed, 
Is  heard  in  the  whispered  melody, 
"O  love,  my  love,  had  you  loved  but  me!" 
To  many  a  sorrow  the  key  may  be 
That  "love,  my  love,  had  you  loved  but  me!" 

I  don't  believe  in  what  poets  have  said 
Of  hearts  that  are  broken  and  lives  that  are  dead ; 
Lives  well  ordered  will  stand  to  their  course, 
And  hearts  of  true  metal  ring  little  the  worse, 
But — they  vibrate  still  to  that  melody, 
"O  love,  my  love,  had  you  loved  But  me  I" 
My  life  is  well,  but  what  would  it  be, 
Sweet  "love,  my  love,  had  you  loved  but  me?"  , 

The  world  rolls  on  and  the  years  roll  by, 
Day-dreams  vanish  and  memories  die; 
But  it  surges  up  with  a  restless  pain, 
That  fond  lost  longing  ever  again 
Breathed  in  the  passionate  melody, 
"O  love,  my  love,  had  you  loved  but  me!'* 
It  might  have  been,  but  it  cannot  be ; 
Yet  "love,  my  love,  had  you  loved  but  me!" 

— London    World. 


The  Fountain  of  Tears. 

If  you  travel  o'er  desert  and  mountain, 
Far  into  the  country  of  sorrow, 
To-day,  and  to-night,  and  to-morrow, 

And  may  be  for  months  and  for  years, 

You  shall  come,  with  a  heart  that  is  bursting 
For  trouble,  and  toiling,  and  thirsting — 

You  shall  certainly  come  to  the  fountain 

At  length — to  the  Fountain  of  Tears. 

Very  peaceful  the  place  is,  and  solely 

For  piteous  lamenting  and  sighing; 

And  those  who  come,  living  or  dying, 
Alike  from  their  hopes  and  their  fears  ; 

Full  of  cypress-like  shadows  the  place  is, 

And  statues  that  cover  their  faces  ; 
But  out  of  the  gloom  springs  the  holy 
And  beautiful  Fountain  of  Tears. 

And  it  flows,  and  it  flows,  with  a  motion 

So  gentle,  and  lovely,  and  listless, 

And  murmurs  a  tune  so  resistless 
To  Him  who  hath  suffered  and  hears. 

You  shall  surely,  without  a  word  spoken, 

Kneel  down  there  and  know  you're  heart-broken, 
And  yield  to  the  long-curbed  emotion, 
That  day  by  the  Fountain  of  Tears. 

Arthur  O'Shaugi-inessy. 


The  Unwise  Choice. 

Two  young  men,  when  I  was  poor, 
Came  and  stood  at  my  open  door ; 
One  said  to  me,   "  I  have  gold  to  give," 
And  one,   "I  will  love  you  while  I  live." 

My  sight  was  dazzled,  woe  the  day! 
And  I  sent  the  poor  young  man  away — 
Sent  him  away,  I  knew  not  where, 
And  my  heart  went  with  him  unaware. 

He  did  not  give  me  any  sighs, 
But  he  left  his  picture  in  my  eyes  ; 
And  in  my  eyes  it  has  always  been, 
I  have  no  heart  to  keep  it  in  ! 

Beside  the  lane  with  its  hedges  sweet, 
Where  we  parted  no  more  to  meet, 
He  pulled  a  flower  of  love's  own  hue. 
And,   where  it  had  been,  came  out  two ! 

And  in  the  grass  where  he  stood,  for  years 
The  dews  of  the  morning  stood  like  tears ; 
Still  smiles  the  house  where  I  was  born, 
Among  its  fields  of  wheat  and  corn — 

Wheat  and  corn  that  strangers  bind. 
I  reaped  as  I  sowed  and  1  sowed  to  the  wind. 
As  one  who  feels  the  truth  break  through 
His  dream,  and  knows  his  dream  untrue — 

I  live  where  splendors  shine,  and  sigh 
For  the  peace  that  splendors  can  not  buy ; 
Sigh  for  the  day  I  was  rich,  though  poor-- 
And  saw  the  young  men  at  my  door. 

Alice  Cary. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


REMINISCENCES. 


Unpuhlished  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  the  "  Ubiquitous." 


BY  EDWARD   MGOWAN. 


In  the  month  of  June,  1S58,  I  was  residing  in  the  city  of 
Sacramento,  publishing  a  little  sheet  called  the  Ubiquitous. 
I  gave  it  that  name  because  it  was  a  sobriquet  given  to  me 
by  the  press  of  San  Francisco  during  the  wild  goose  chase 
of  the  Committee  of  Vigilance,  two  years  previous,  trying 
to  find  out  my  hiding  place.  1  at  first  called  the  paper  the 
Phoenix,  but  that  little  journal,  somehow  or  other,  was  in  dis- 
grace with  the  "purest  and  best  citizens"  who  had  been 
usurping  the  municipal  and  other  rights  of  the  legally  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

The  little  fellows  wno  peddled  the  papers  were  threatened 
with  prosecution,  and,  in  fact,  about  800  copies  were  seized 
by  the  police,  and  the  boys  were  locked  up  in  the  station 
house.  It  was  the  paper  that  contained  the  Baker- Arring- 
ton  scandal,  I  claiming  for  the  great  State  of  California 
the  fastest  time  on  record — a  nine-mile  heat  in  4:19.  I  will 
state  here,  as  an  apology,  as  there  was  a  lady  in  the  case, 
that  both  of  these  parties  were  active  adherents  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee.  My  paper  was  not  very  choice  in 
the  phraseology  of  its  editorials,  but  its  invectives  were 
chiefly  hurled  at  those  who  had  been  hottest  in  the  cru- 
sade against  me,  and  the  Vigilance  press  of  San  Fran- 
cisco had  never  let  up  on  me,  even  for  one  day,  for  more 
than  twelve  months,  until  I  started  a  paper  of  my  own,  and 
then,  for  a  short  period  at  least,  the  "  boot  was  on  the  other 
leg."  The  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  edited  by  Thomas  S. 
King,  was  the  loudest  in  its  denunciations  of  me.  The 
Herald,  I  think  it  was,  called  the  Bulletin  the  "  mud  cart," 
and  I  gave  "  Tom  "  the  name  of  the  "  polecat  of  the  press." 
All  old  Californians  will  remember  that  I  returned  "  Tom  " 
a  "  Roland  for  his  Oliver,"  for  he  very  soon  left  the  State, 
and  never,  to  my  knowledge,  returned  to  it. 

It  is  now  twenty-one  years  since  my  trial,  and  there  are 
many  persons,  particularly  in  other  States  and  Territories  I 
have  visited  since,  who  are  under  the  impression  that  I  made 
my  escape  from  an  indictment  found  against  me  by  the 
Grand  Jury  of  San  Francisco  in  May,  1856,  then  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  self-constituted  authorities,  and  never  returned 
to  the  State  for  twenty  years. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  appeared  as  a  contributor  to 
the  press  since  "  we  "  had  the  honor  of  calling  ourself  "  we," 
except  an  occasional  letter  from  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  the 
San  Francisco  Herald,  so  ably  edited  by  John  Nugent,  Esq., 
and  that  is  more  than  seventeen  years  ago. 

All  old-timers  will  remember  that  in  February,  1857,  after 
the  excitement  had  quieted  down,  I  returned  to  the  city 
of  Sacramento  from  Santa  Barbara,  where  I  had  been  play- 
ing "  hide  and  seek  " — and  more  particularly  the  "  hiding," 
and  a  little  seeking  for  food — for  seven  months,  and  had  a 
bill  passed  by  the  Legislature,  unanimously  by  both  houses, 
giving  a  change  of  Venice  to  any  person  who  could  not  be 
tried  in  the  county  in  which  the  indictment  was  found  for 
fear  of  being  taken  from  the  legally  constituted  authorities 
and  disposed  of  by  the  ruling  mob.  The  proper  affidavits 
were  filed  in  the  Fourth  District  Court  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Judge  Hagar,  who  occupied  that  bench,  made  the  order  for 
the  change  of  venue,  making  Napa  County  the  place  of  trial. 
The  Hon.  E.  W.  McKinstry,  now  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
California,  was  the  Judge  of  the  Seventeenth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, to  which  my  case  had  been  transferred. 

The  Hon.  Henry  L.  Edgerton,  now  of  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento, was  the  District  Attorney.  The  jury  were  out  only 
ten  minutes,  and  I  was  fairly  and  honorably  acquitted.  A.  M. 
Heslep,  commonly  known  as  "Judge"  Heslep,  volunteered 
to  "serve  the  people"  and  he  informed  me  afterward  that  he 
did  so  only  to  see  that  I  was  fully  tried,  that  there  might  be 
no  laches  on  the  part  of  the  court,  or  the  gentlemanly  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  whose  duty  it  was  to  try  the  case.  So  that  I 
have  the  indorsement  of  the  learned  Judge  and  savant 
that  there  was  no  child's  play,  not  even  a  tolerably  well 
enacted  farce,  in  the  trial.  Ex-Governor  Henry  S.  Foote 
was  engaged  by  the  Committee  to  assist  the  District  Attor- 
ney, and  I  was  ably  defended  by  Colonel  Charles  T.  Botts 
and  my  friend,  the  late  lamented  J.  W.  Coffroth.  I  had 
other  counsel — not  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Mr. 
Botts,  however — a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Jack  Smith,  from 
the  State  of  Texas.  He  knew  everybody  in  and  around 
Napa  and  its  surroundings,  for  miles.  I  employed  him  to 
tell  me  the  religion,  politics,  and  nativity  of  each  of  the 
jurors  as  their  names  were  called.  He  was  to  take  no  other 
part.  I  remember  once  during  the  trial,  when  I  was  acting 
a  little  too  busy,  Mr.  Botts  turned  to  me  and  said:  "Judge, 
I  am  your  counsel  in  this  case."  He  was  fearful  I  was  in- 
juring myself  with  the  jury.  I  replied ;  "  Oh,  yes,  Colonel, 
I  know  that;  but  if  this  jury  convicts  me,  I  am  to  be 
hanged."  I  thought  I  had  a  little  interest  in  the  matter,  too. 
There  was  really  no  cause  for  my  anxiety,  for  no  man  was 
ever  more  ably  defended ;  and,  according  to  my  old  friend 
(?)  Judge  Heslep,  I  was  tolerably  well  prosecuted,  too. 

I  had  tired  of  journalism,  and  was  anxious  to  leave  the 
State  and  go  to  the  Fraser  River.  It  was  during  the  height 
of  the  excitement  following  the  discovery  of  gold  in  that 
country,  and  there  was  no  good  way  of  egress  out  of  the 
country  except  by  sea  from  San  Francisco.  I  conferred 
with  several  friends,  who  suggested  various  ways  for  me  to 
go.  The  late  Vince  Geiger,  Esq.,  then  an  Indian  agent, 
offered,  if  I  would  go  with  him  to  Tehama  County,  to  fit  me 
out  with  a  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  and  an  Indian  as  a 
guide  to  Oregon,  and  from  there  I  could  easily  find  my  way 
into  the  British  Possessions.  I  did  not  like  this  mode  of 
traveling.  The  "lightning"  trip  I  made  into  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia in  1856  gave  me  a  dread  of  horseback  riding.  That, 
however,  was  a  ride  for  life.  This  journey  I  did  not  deem 
of  so  much  importance.  A  gentleman — a  friend — then  on 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  State,  warned  me  if  I  went  by 
the  way  of  San  Francisco  I  would  be  either  killed  or  com- 
promised in  some  way.  He  came  very  near  being  a 
prophet.  The  air  at  times  was  pregnant  with  rumors  that  I 
would  be  assassinated  if  I  ever  set  foot  again  on  the 
"  higher  law"  soil  of  San  Francisco.  In  fact,  a  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett, the  wife  of  Charles  Bennett,  who  was  afterward 
drowned  at  Fort  Hope,  on  the  Fraser  River,  sent  me  word 
that  if  I   would  "let  up"  on  an  acquaintance  of  hers — 


George  Hossefross — she  would  send  to  me  some  intelligence 
of  great  import  to  myself.  The  story  was  this,  that  several 
policemen  of  San  Francisco  had  banded  together,  and  had 
sworn  to  kill  me  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  I  looked 
on  the  statement  as  idle  gasconade,  but  the  sequel  will  show 
that  there  was  some  truth  in  her  story.  Hossefross,  it  ap- 
pears, was  in  the  secret  of  this  band  of  "  Corsicans,"  and 
had  made  a  confidant  of  Mrs.  Bennett,  and  she  gave  me  the 
points  to  keep  me  from  showing  up  George.  I  kept  faith 
with  the  lady,  and  Hossefross  after  that  went  "  scot  free." 

I  had,  however,  made  up  my  mind  to  go  by  way  of  San 
Francisco,  and  I  sent  a  message  to  my  ever  good  friend,  Jo- 
seph C.  Palmer.  He  came  to  Sacramento  ;  it  was  agreed 
that  I  should  go  down  on  the  boat  quietly,  some  afternoon, 
and  go  to  his  house  on  Stockton  Street,  and  stay  there  till  I 
was  ready  to  go  on  board  of  one  of  the  steamers  running  to 
Victoria.  Without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  Palmer  had  a 
conference  with  Thomas  J.  Smiley,  Esq.,  Richard  Jessup, 
Esq.,  and  a  few  other  prominent  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  they  gave  him  the  fullest  assurance  that  I 
could  pass  through  the  city  without  being  molested  ;  and  so 
far  as  these  gentlemen  were  concerned,  it  was  true — for  the 
Committee  had,  in  a  great  measure,  disbanded.  They  fur- 
ther assured  him  that,  if  necessary,  some  of  the  Committee 
would  receive  me  at  the  boat  in  company  with  himself,  and 
afford  me  a  safe  passage  to  his  house. 

The  day  for  my  departure  from  Sacramento  came.  I  went 
on  board  the  steamer  New  World,  Captain  Seymour,  two 
hours  before  her  time  of  starting,  was  placed  in  a  room  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  any  one  except  the  captain  of  the 
boat  and  Coffroth,  who  then  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and 
sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Palmer  in  these  words  :  Your  friend 
will  be  down  to-night,"  signed  J.  W.  Coffroth.  The  trip 
down  the  river  was  rather  monotonous,  not  as  social  as  I 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  traveling  on  these  boats  ;  no  one 
was  permitted  to  see  me  except  the  captain  and  one  or  two 
other  friends  who  were  in  the  secret.  When  the  boat  ar- 
rived at  the  wharf  in  San  Francisco,  it  was  after  ten  o'clock 
at  night  ;  I  remained  in  the  room,  in  the  dark,  and  Coffroth 
went  out  to  meet  Mr.  Palmer,  or  any  other  friend  who  might 
be  waiting  for  us.  No  friends,  however,  were  on  hand. 
After  all  the  passengers  had  left,  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door  of  my  stateroom,  and  asked  for  Mr.  Coffroth.  I  made 
no  response,  and  they  went  away.  In  a  few  moments,  Cof- 
froth returned  from  a  survey  of  the  situation,  and  said  he 
could  see  no  one  that  he  knew — friend  or  foe.  We  did  not 
anticipate  any  trouble  in  ,  getting  away  ;  when,  however, 
about  to  leave  the  boat,  we  were  confronted  by  two  police- 
men— Jake  Chappell,  since  dead,  and  Jim  Bovee,  who  ex- 
hibited a  warrant  for  me,  in  a  libel  case,  gotten  up  far  the 
occasion.  I  did  not  like  the  looks  of  things,  as  they  stood ; 
and  then  the  story  of  Mrs.  Bennett  arose  up,  phantom-like, 
before  me.  I  was  armed  with  a  loaded  revolver,  and  would 
have  resisted  the  arrest  and  taken  the  chances  of  getting 
away,  but  Coffroth  counseled  that  I  should  go  with  them  ; 
it  might  not  be  as  bad,  after  all,  as  I  suspected.  I  con- 
sented to  go,  and  to  give  a  bond  for  my  appearance  in  the 
morning. 

The  two  officers  placed  me  in  a  close  carriage,  one  on 
each  side  of  me  ;  but  they  allowed  Coffroth  to  get  in  the 
carriage.  About  this  time,  my  old  friend,  poor  Mart  Reese, 
since  deceased,  came  to  the  front.  He  was  always  moving 
around,  somehow  or  other,  when  danger  threatened  me.  He 
followed  the  carriage  up  to  the  court-house.  I  felt  a  little 
uneasy  during  the  ride,  being  fully  aware  into  whose  hands  I 
had  fallen ;  but  nothing  of  importance  occurred  till  we  got 
to  the  City  Hall.  Harry  H.  Byrne  was  not  District  Attorney 
then — his  time  was  just  out — but  he  was  on  hand,  and  a 
bond  was  prepared,  and  a  Justice  was  there  to  approve  it. 
The  bail  was  fixed  at  $1,000.  Byrne  tried  to  get  it  reduced 
to  $500.  I  did  not  intend  to  appear  in  the  morning,  if  I  es- 
caped the  trap  I  had  fallen  into — the  first  one  during  the 
whole  trouble,  I  did  not  see  clearly  my  way  out  of.  Harry, 
however,  assured  me  that  the  bond  would  not  "  hold  water  " 
—that  it  was  not  legally  drawn.  My  old  friends,  Jim  Trav- 
verseandWm.  Free,  gave  the  bond.  I  bade  the  Judge  good 
night,  and  moved  out  on  the  corridor,  on  the  second  story, 
toward  Merchant  Street.  There  were  no  lights  on  this  floor, 
except  in  the  room  I  had  just  left.  I  had  gone  but  a  step  or 
two,  when  I  beheld  Mrs.  Bennett's  guardians  of  the  peace 
in  propria  persona.  They  had  arrayed  themselves  on  each 
side  of  the  narrow  passage-way.  When  I  had  advanced 
about  midway  between  them,  Jim  Bovee  stepped  out  in  front 
of  me,  with  a  derringer  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  policeman's 
"black  Jack"  in  the  other.  We  looked  in  each  other's 
faces.  He  appeared  perfectly  at  ease,  and  it  was  no  time  for 
me  to  show  signs  of  weakness. 

He  said  "  I  have  an  account  to  settle  with  you,"  and 
paused  a  second  or  two.  I  replied,  "  This  is  no  place  to 
settle  accounts.  I  will  give  you  satisfaction  in  the  proper 
place." 

He  then  raised  the  derringer,  taking  deliberate  aim  at  me 
— at  about  three  feet  distance — and  fired.  There  was  no  stir 
among  the  policemen,  no  excitement,  it  had  been  decreed 
among  them  that  a  man  had  to  be  killed  off,  and  that  was  to 
be  the  end  of  it. 

If  I  had  attempted  to  defend  myself  I  would  have  been 
made  the  aggressor,  and  had  he  killed  me  the  other  conspir- 
ators would  have  sworn  him  free. 

I  quickly  turned  again  into  the  court  room,  and  the  judge 
said :  "  Who  shot  that  pistol?"  I  replied  to  the  judge, "  Am 
I  to  be  murdered  in  the  halls  of  justice,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  judge  who  has  just  admitted  me  to  bail?"  At  this  mo- 
ment Detective  Johnson  appeared  on  the  scene.  It  was  now 
discovered  I  had  not  been  hurt.  The  bullet  had  passed 
through  my  clothes,  and  cut  through  a  loose,  light  overcoat 
I  had  on,  and  lodged  in  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  of  the 
door,  or  door-sill. 

Johnson  offered  to  give  me  protection  by  locking  me  up 
in  one  of  the  cells  below ;  and  further  gave  me  the  delightful 
information,  if  I  ventured  to  leave  the  City  Hall  there  were 
twenty  men  on  the  outside  who  would  shoot  me  down.  I 
suspected  what  Johnson  was  after,  and  I  refused  his  offer. 
He  had  left  but  a  few  minutes  when  James  F.  Curtis,  the 
Chief  of  Police,  put  in  an  appearance.  He  thought  it  was 
about  time  to  move  in  the  matter  as  a  few  of  my  friends 
were  now  gathering  around  me.  He  asked  where  I  wanted 
to  go.  I  replied,  to  the  International  Hotel,  on  Jackson 
Street.  He  further  said :  "  I  do  not  like  you,  but  I  will  give 
you  protection."     I  replied:  "  It  is  mutual."    We  marched 


along  the  corridor  to  go  down  the  stairway,  all  the  Corsi- 
cans still  on  hand,  except  Bovee — Mart  Reese  and  Jerry 
Sullivan  (the  newspaper  man,  since  deceased)  close  along- 
side of  me — Curtis,  my  protector  (?)  several  yards  away 
from  me.  I  tried  to  take  his  arm,  but  he  would  not  let  me 
come  near  him.  I  told  my  friends  not  to  keep  so  close  to 
me  for  I  expected  to  be  shot  going  down  the  stairway,  but 
they  persisted  in  covering  my  person  as  well  as  they  could. 
We  arrived  at  the  International.  When  I  said,  "To  the  In- 
ternational Hotel,"  I  only  wanted  to  deceive  the  City  Hall 
mob.  It  was  only  on  the  way.  We  finally  reached  the  Pal- 
mer Mansion,  the  crowd  still  following.  I  rapped  at  the 
door.  A  lady  answered.  She  informed  me  that  Mr.  Pal- 
mer had  gone  out  late  in  the  afternoon  with  General  John  C. 
Fremont,  I  think  she  said,  to  San  Jose\  The  whole  thing 
was  explained,  the  telegram  of  Coffroth  had  never  reached 
its  destination — John  Middleton  was  president  of  that  com- 
pany !  ! !  Here,  then,  was  a  new  dilemma  for  me,  and  I  hesi- 
tated what  to  do,  but  my  friend  Johnson — the  persistent  de- 
tective— again  came  to  the  rescue.  He  informed  me  that  if 
I  went  into  that  house  the  crowd  would  raze  it  to  the  ground, 
and  offered  to  take  me  to  his  own  house,  and  his  wife  would 
hide  me  away;  but  I  remembered  only  a  short  time  previous 
in  the  Ubiquitous  I  had  given  the  aforesaid  family  of  John- 
son' a  turning  over,  and  I  could  not  accept  his  hospitality. 
As  I  do  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  "  returning  good  for  evil  " 
— although  a  very  good  man  preached  it — what  a  donkey 
Johnson  must  have  taken  me  to  be.  I  now  quietly  said  to 
Mart  that  I  was  about  to  jump  away  from  the  crowd.  I  took 
Chief  Curtis  to  one  side  and  commenced  to  talk  to  him  about 
a  favor  I  did  for  him  once  at  the  solicitation  of  my  friend 
Tom  Maguire — the  Napoleon  of  theatrical  managers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  This  was  only  a  ruse,  however,  and  he  began 
to  berate  me  about  the  article  in  my  paper.  I  told  him  that 
if  he  had  been  treated  as  I  had  been  he  would  have  probably 
done  worse  than  I  did — that  it  was  my  revenge,  the  only  one 
I  could  command — and  that  revenge  was  "wild  justice." 
At  this  point  of  the  argument  I  jumped  from  the  crowd,  ran 
down  to  Meigg's  wharf,  followed  by  Mart  Reese,  and  one  of 
the  brothers  Tillman — I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  Tom 
or  Fris.  They  were  from  good  stock  and  gentlemen,  and 
would  stand  by  a  friend  in  distress  at  any  time.  Poor  fel- 
lows, they  are  both  dead  now — peace  to  their  ashes.  On  I 
sped — under  the  wharf,  out  again  toward  Telegraph  Hill — I 
never  stopped,  nor  looked  behind.  I  remembered  the  fate 
of  Lot's  wife  fleeing  from  the  burning  city  of  Sodom.  I  had 
escaped.  At  last  I  fell  down  and  hugged  mother  earth  from 
sheer  exhaustion. 


Among  the  Shadows. 


Love  and  Religion  sleep  in  day -light's  glare;  ] 
But  in  the  hush  of  twilight  and  of  night 
The  kneeling  spirit  cries :   Our  Father,  God ! 
And  the  fond  heart  sighs  o'er  earthly  names. 
While  the  dark  shades  were  slowly  settling  here, 
Making  a  faithful  picture  of  that  hour, 
And  while  the  stars  assembled  in  the  skies 
To  bold  their  court  round  the  eternal  throne, 
I  have  been  rapt  in  sweet  and  burning  thoughts- 
Longings  half  of  earth  and  half  of  heaven. 
******* 

I  knelt  in  silence  by  the  night, 
And  noted  well  the  stars,  to  see 

If  that  their  smiles  were  cold  as  bright — 
Oh,  were  they  only  mocking  me 

With  that  soft,  earnest  gaze,  which  seemed 

As  though  they  knew  of  whom  I  dreamed? 

I  spoke  not — yet  a  burning  prayer 

Swelled  from  my  haunted  heart  and  brain, 

And  seemed  to  thrill  the  silent  air. 
Asking  to  look  on  thee  again — 

To  hear  thy  voice's  worshiped  spell, 

Though  it  could  only  say,  Farewell ! 

I  thought  the  stars  and  angels  heard. 

I  murmured  :   We  -will  meet  once  more  ! 
And  all  that  night  my  dreams  were  stirred 

By  voices  from  the  Eden  shore, 
Whose  sweet  and  melting  minstrelsy 
Was  whispering  music -words  of  thee. 


'Tis  past — the  fairy-dream  is  past — 

The  sweetness  of  its  spell  is  o'er ; 

My  'wildered  heart  awakes  at  last — 

I  know  that  we  shall  meet  no  more  ! 
And  so  I  press  my  clouded  brow, 
And  think — but  thought  is  chaoi  now. 
San  Francisco,  April,  1878. 


H.  N.  C. 


The  author  of  her  being  is  endeavoring  to  overcome  her 
repugnance  for  the  son-in-law  of  his  preference : 

"  I  can  not  understand,  Viola,"  he  says,  "  the  antipathy 
you  have  against  this  worthy  young  man.  So  thoughtful  a 
young  man  as  he  is !  Let  me  tell  you  just  one  instance  of 
his  prudence  and  forethought.  Yesterday  I  met  him  on  the 
boulevards,  raining  cats  and  dogs,  and  mud — oh,  such 
mud  !  And  what  do  you  think  he  had  done  ?  Why,  he  had 
hoisted  his  ummbrella  and  turned  up  the  leg  of  his  panta- 
loons !  That's  the  sort  of  a  young  man  he  is ;  none  of  your 
harum-scarum,  heedless  youth  who  take  no  heed  of  the  mor- 
row ;  but  a  young  man  whom  any  sensible  girl  should  be 
gad  to  marry  if  she  only  knew  what  was  good  for  her,"  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  till  she  gives  in. 

There  is  no  man  who  feels  so  cheap  as  he  who  goes  about 
asking  what  would  be  a  good  inscription  for  a  tombstone, 
and  has  his  own  name  suggested. 


George  Washington  "  stood  up  and  told  the  truth  like  a 
little  bell-punch." 

Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons.— Sunday,  May  5,  1S78. 


Potato  Soup  Maigrc. 
Fried  Flounders,  with  Lime  Juice. 
Chicken  a  la  Argonaut  (see  No.  3,  Vol.  I).     Fried  Potatoes. 
Green  Peas.     Cauliflower. 
Roast  Beef.  Yorkshire  Pudding. 

Lettuce  and  Beet  Salad. 
Ice  Cream  and  Strawberries. 
To  MAKE  Potato  Soup  Maigre.  —  Take  six  large  potatoes ;  peel  and  cut 
into  thin  slices,  with  an  onion  and  a  little  parsley;  boil  in  three  Rjnts  of  water 
until  quite  tender ;  then  mash  through  a  cullender.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter and  a  little  cayenne  pepper  and  salt.  lust  as  you  serve  the  soup,  stir  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  rich  cream.     Do  not  boil  after  adding  the  cream. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  4,  1S78. 


We  are  not  very  enthusiastic  over  the  question  of  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  We  never  saw  any  very  pressing 
necessity  for  calling  it.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  political  conspiracy  or  the  emanation  of  some  selfish 
intrigue  for  outwitting  the  people  in  the  interest  either  of 
party  or  corporation.  If  the  politicians  control  it,  the  people 
will  repudiate  it.  If  corporations  control  it,  it  will  be  de- 
feated. If  the  mob  controls  it,  then  property  will  revolt. 
The  present  Constitution  seems  to  us  to  be  well  enough. 
Honest  legislation  and  intelligent  judicial  decisions  would 
enable  us  to  get  on  very  comfortably  without  any  change. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
make  improvements  that  will  justify  the  experiment  of  their 
adoption.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  new  Constitution  will 
be  defeated.  If  political  parties  can  not  unite  in  calling  a 
Convention,  it  is  certain  that  it  can  not  be  adopted  by  a 
majority  vote.  We  reserve  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  dis- 
cussing and  questioning  the  fitness  and  qualifications  of  can- 
didates for  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  we  claim  the 
privilege  also  of  advocating  the  rejection  or  adoption  of  any 
instrument  the  Convention  may  propose. 


We  do  not  know  whether  there  is  to  be  war  between  Rus- 
sia and  England  or  not,  and  in  this  respect  we  are  as  wise 
as  anybody  outside  the  councils  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
the  Czar  of  Russia.  If  they  do  fight,  we  do  not  know  what 
it  is  all  about ;  and  in  this  respect  we  are  as  wise  as  the 
Czar  or  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  Crimean  war  involved  the 
question  as  to  which  class  of  pilgrims  had  the  best  right  to 
worship  before  the  lamp  that  burns  in  the  place  where  our 
Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  been  born.  At  least,  this  the 
opinion  of  the  historian  Froude.  The  German-French  war 
was  begun  because  France  opposed  placing  a  Hohenzollern 
upon  the  Spanish  throne — doubtless  a  pretext  by  means  of 
which  a  war  was  inaugurated  by  the  French  Emperor  to  es- 
tablish a  Napoleonic  dynasty  in  France,  and  accepted  by 
Bismarck  to  unify  and  consolidate  a  great  German  empire. 
The  pretext  of  the  last  Russian-Turkish  war  was  the  protec- 
tion by  Russia  of  Christians  in  Bulgaria — a  false  pretext, 
undoubtedly.  An  Emperor  who  allows  ladies  to  be  knouted 
upon  their  bare  backs  for  political  offenses  is  not  likely  to 
precipitate  his  empire  into  a  bloody  and  expensive  war  upon 
any  question  of  sentiment  If  we  know  anything  of  the 
motives  that  govern  kings,  and  have  any  correct  appreciation 
of  Russia's  policy,  we  understand  that  it  is  her  desire,  and 
the  ambition  of  two  centuries,  to  extend  the  southern  bound- 
aries of  her  empire,  to  make  Constantinople  a  city  of  Rus- 
sia, and  restore  St.  Sophia  to  the  worship  of  the  Greek 
religion.  England's  policy  is  to  so  far  dominate  and  control 
the  policy  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  as  to  have  only  friends  in 
the  pathway  of  its  trade  with  India.  The  antagonism  of 
Russia  and  England  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  their  material 
interests  clash.  Russia  will  fight  for  extended  empire  ;  En- 
gland will  fight  to  preserve  her  trade,  her  commerce,  her 
colonies,  her  European  influence,  and  her  sovereignty  of 
the  seas.  In  the  event  of  war,  American  sympathy  will  be 
with  England.  In  the  Crimean  war,  it  was  with  Russia.  In 
the  French-German  war,  it  was  first  with  Germany,  then 
with  France.  If  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria  combine 
against  England,  it  is  our  opinion  that  they  will,  in  the  sea- 
girt island  and  in  the  English  people,  the  English  navy,  and 
English  wealth,  find  a  formidable  antagonist  If  Russia 
alone  undertakes  a  war  with  England,  she  will,  in  our  judg- 
ment, be  defeated  in  every  engagement  that  shall  occur  on 


land  or  sea.  The  intelligence  and  gallantry  of  English  offi- 
cers, the  bravery  and  discipline  of  English  soldiers,  the  re- 
sources of  English  finance,  and  the  invincibility  of  the  En- 
glish navy  make  her  a  formidable  antagonist  for  all  the 
powers  that  shall  combine  against  her,  and  render  her  irre- 
sistible against  any  one  of  them.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  En- 
gland contemplated  war,  she  should  have  joined  Turkey 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Plevna,  when  60,000  fresh 
troops  would  have  driven  the  Muscovite  across  the  Balkans  ; 
her  navy  would  have  occupied  the  Bosphorus  ;  Germany 
would  not  have  dared  to  aid  Russia,  and  France  would  have 
been  an  ally  to  England  in  reserve.  In  the  prowess,  capac- 
ity, and  resources  of  the  English  nation  we  repose  the  high- 
est confidence.  It  is  the  nation  that  stands  at  the  head  of 
civilization,  that  dominates  the  intellectual  and  moral  world. 
In  any  war  in  which  it  may  engage,  whether  single-handed 
with  Russia  or  against  the  banded  powers  of  Russia,  Ger- 
manv,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  we  shall  believe  in  its  ultimate 
triumph.  The  right  usually  prevails  over  the  wrong.  Brains 
and  money  usually  conquer  bully  and  brute  force. 


The  reaper  is  gathering  in  our  millionaires.  Mark  Hop- 
kins, George  Howard,  and  Wm.  S.  O'Brien  have  crossed  the 
river,  paid  their  sixpence  to  the  grim  old  ferryman,  have  set- 
tled their  accounts  with  this  world  and  opened  new  ones  in 
the  other  and  mysterious  one  beyond  the  grave.  The  lives 
of  rich  men  all  remind  us  that  their  places  and  palaces,  their 
wealth  and  honors,  do  not  endure,  and,  except  as  they  build 
their  monuments  while  living,  are  soon  forgotten  when  dead. 
The  occasion  is  not  an  inappropriate  one  to  suggest  to  their 
survivors,  who  are  holding  in  trust  vast  accumulations  of 
this  world's  goods,  that  of  those  who  have  much  something 
is  expected  in  return  in  aid  of  their  less  fortunate  and  less 
capable  fellow-men.  In  the  absence  of  laws  of  primogeni- 
ture and  entail,  their  great  estates  will  be  distributed  by  the 
inexorable  laws  of  business.  Only  one  great  estate  in  Amer- 
ica has  yet  passed  to  the  third  generation.  As  a  rule  the 
first  heirs  have  squandered  the  accumulations  of  those  who 
have  toiled  for  their  acquisition.  Stephen  Girard  builded 
for  himself  a  monument  more  enduring  than  brass  or  mar- 
ble. Peabody  identified  his  name  and  fame  with  noble 
charities.  Stewart  lives  only  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
worship  within  a  gaudy  cathedral,  the  painted  windows  of 
which  are  a  fit  memorial  of  his  life.  Yanderbilt  leaves 
greedy  heirs  to  quarrel  at  law  over  his  ill-gotten  gains. 
Peter  Cooper,  living,  has  secured  for  himself  an  honored 
name  when  dead.  Horace  Hawes  postponed  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  university  that  would  have  given  him  a 
kindly  place  in  the  affections  of  his  fellow-men.  James  Lick 
put  off  his  benevolent  purposes  till  failing  strength  gave  him 
failing  faculties,  and  as  yet  his  benevolent  intentions  are  not 
realized.  These  instances  we  recall  for  the  purpose  of  sug- 
gesting to  those  of  our  rich  men  who  contemplate  some  en- 
during charity,  that  they  begin  during  their  lives  the  execu- 
tion of  their  purposes ;  that  they  act  as  the  almoners  of  their 
own  bounty  ;  that  they  bring  to  the  execution  of  the  chari- 
table intents  their  own  clear  business  faculties;  that  they 
begin  to  let  loose  their  grasp  upon  the  money  bags  before 
the  premonitions  of  death  begin  to  relax  their  hold;  that 
they  begin  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their  own  monuments 
before  their  dimming  faculties  admonish  them  that  their 
work  must  be  left  for  incompetent  hands  and  unsympa- 
thizing  hearts  to  perfect 


It  is  somewhat  comical  to  observe  the  heroes  of  the  labor 
movement  in  their  effort  to  prove  their  individual  integrity, 
and  that  they  are  honest  of  purpose,  and  only  ambitious  for 
the  public  good.  It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  they  eschew 
Ca^sarism,  and  do  not  intend  to  accept  the  crown  at  the 
Lupercal,  though  thrice  offered ;  that  Kearney  is  not,  and 
not  to  be,  an  imperial  Csesar  drenched  in  blood,  but  only  a 
stuffed  club  to  keep  the  Chinese  away.  Imagine  this  scene 
in  the  Roman  Senate.  Knight  advances,  and  shaking  his  fist 
under  Kearney's  nose,  says  "  That's  a  lie."  McCabe  shakes 
his  fist  at  Kearney  and  calls  him  a  liar,  and  Kearney  retorts 
"  et  hi  McCabe."  Kearney  calls  Knight  a  disreputable  writer 
for  a  disreputable  sheet.  "  Don't  you  lie,  Kearney,"  shouts 
the  Conscript  Father,  and  rolls  up  the  sleeve  of  his  toga  and 
invites  his  antagonist  into  the  arena.  "  I  appeal  to  the  up- 
turned thumbs  of  the  sand-lot,"  says  Kearney.  "  I  de- 
nounce you  as  a  liar,"  retorts  the  angry  McCabe.  Senator 
Rooney  then  rushes  into  the  pit  and  the  scrimmage  becomes 
general.  "  You  have  sold  yourself  to  the  railroad.  I  will 
lead  the  people  as  did  Brutus,  and  I'll  fill  the  role  of  Brutus 
to  they  very  letter."  Kearney — "  Will  you  stab  me  in  the 
back  as  Brutus  did  Caesar?  "  These  are  the  noble  Romans 
who  are  enacting  the  role  of  reformers.  Kearney,  McCabe, 
Rooney — Macs,  Pats,  andO's.  If  these  ignoble  squabbles 
did  not  occur  in  our  city,  and  if  this  vulgar  rabble  did  not 
liken  themselves  to  Csesar  and  Napoleon,  we  should  fancy  the 
whole  thing  a  Donnybrook  Fair,  a  dirty  scrimmage  for  the 
leeks,  and  onions,  and  potatoes  of  office.  Kearney  is  right 
when  he  declares  that  these  idiot  ward  intriguants  are  not 
fit  to  represent  the  wants  of  decent  society  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  Knight  is  right  when  he  denounces 
all  the  balance  of  the  club  members  as  "mush  heads,"  with 
"  soft  brains,"  and  unfit  from  ignorance  and  incapacity  to 


legislate.  This  whole  agitation  is  the  scum  that  rises  from 
the  seething  political  pot,  stirred  and  slaked  by  ignorant, 
selfish,  idle,  and  vicious  demagogues.  As  the  pot  boils  over 
it  puts  out  the  fire.  Ever)'  honest  man  in  town  and  country 
now  sees  the  motive  and  the  inspiration  of  all  this  incendiary 
talk,  and  all  this  windy  vaporing  of  ignorant  men.  If  the 
C<z//and  Chronicle  had  not  in  their  brutal  rivalry  fanned  this 
agrarian  spark  into  a  communistic  flame,  the  movement 
would  not  have  been  a  nine  day's  wonder.  It  has  now  be- 
come a  side-splitting  farce.  But  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
journals  named  that  it  has  not  led  to  serious  conflagration 
and  bloody  riot. 

When  the  next  murderer  under  sentence  of  death  shall  be 
confined  in  our  city  prison,  we  recommend  the  Sheriff  to 
keep  him  in  confinement  as  a  prisoner.  We  recommend 
the  clergy  to  give  to  him  their  ministrations  in  a  somewhat 
less  ostentatious  manner,  and  wc  recommend  the  press  to 
let  him  pay  the  penalty  of  his  crimes  with  less  sensation. 
We  recommend  the  public  not  to  waste  its  sensibilities  upon 
one  whom  the  law  has  decreed  as  no  longer  worthy  to  live. 
These  continually  recurring  sensational  exhibitions  are  not 
creditable  to  the  good  sense  nor  good  taste  of  our  commu- 
nity. We  are  indulgent  to  the  near  relatives  who  cling  with 
loving  tenacity  to  the  criminal  wretch  who  is  to  pay  the  evils 
of  his  life  with  the  penalty  of  his  death ;  but  we  have  no 
respect  for  the  priest  or  clergyman  who  exploits  his  power 
of  gospel  ministration  by  snatching  a  worthless  wretch  from 
the  wrath  of  an  offended  God,  nor  the  noisy  expressions  of 
sensibilities  by  citizens  in  their  endeavor  to  rescue  him  from 
merited  death.  The  gushing  bosh  of  the  paid  penny-a-liner 
of  the  daily  press  is  as  indecent  as  it  is  demoralizing.  They 
do  things  better  in  France.  When  sentence  of  death  is  pro- 
nounced the  man  is  civilly  dead.  The  executioner,  unan- 
nounced, takes  him  from  his  cell,  cuts  of  his  head,  disposes 
of  his  body,  and  the  press  is  permitted  to  simply  mention 
the  fact  of  his  execution.  We  hear  no  echo  of  sobs,  and 
prayers,  and  scaffold  horrors,  and  repentant  gush  from  his 
well  provided  and  luxurious  cell.  The  executive  ear  is  not 
vexed  with  petitions  for  reprieve  or  pardon.  Tickets  are  not 
issued  to  favored  spectators  to  witness  his  death.  The  ave- 
nues are  not  thronged  with  clamorous  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  prison,  and  the  streets  are  not  impeded  with 
funeral  corteges  followed  by  mourning  friends.  The  body 
does  service  under  the  surgeon's  knife. 


The  recent  rains  have  solved  the  problem  of  a  year's  pros- 
perity for  our  State.  The  grain  and  hay  crop  is  now  placed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  failure,  and  to  harvest  it  before  the 
rains  come  again  will  demand  the  labor  of  ever)' able-bodied 
working-man,  white,  Chinese,  and  Indian  in  the  State.  If, 
as  now  seems  probable,  there  shall  be  a  war  between  En- 
gland and  Russia,  disturbing  the  grain  productions  of  Europe 
and  the  carrying  trade  of  the  English  marine,  we  shall  ob- 
tain for  this  enormous  crop  remunerative  prices.  The  oc- 
currence of  a  good  harvest  and  a  good  market  will  bring  to 
us  many  millions  of  money  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  ever)'  dollar  of  the  cost  is  distributed  to  labor. 
The  rains  will  give  us  a  large  yield  of  all  other  crops.  They 
will  also  add  some  millions  from  gravel  and  placer  mines, 
and  render  it  possible  to  run  quartz  mills  by  water.  The 
passage  of  the  silver  bill  carries  greenbacks  to  par,  thus  en- 
abling Eastern  capital  to  come  to  California  without  ap- 
parent diminution.  The  very  great  pressure  of  hard  times 
lifts  from  the  Eastern  horizon.  Money  is  abundant,  and  the 
Hrbemia  Bank  lends  at  seven  per  cent  San  Francisco  is 
increasing  in  population;  lands  are  advancing;  railroads 
are  extending,  and  from  ever)-  side  we  see  the  prospects  of 
prosperous  times.     

The  Real  Estate  Circular,  usually  containing  very  sound 
and  practical  suggestions,  is,  we  think,  in  error  in  this  respect: 
It  advises  our  city  property-holders  to  provide  work  for  our 
laborers  during  the  coming  summer  months,  even  if  they 
have  to  anticipate  a  little  their  original  intentions  as  to  time. 
Our  advice  is  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  farmers  de- 
mand the  assistance  of  every  able-bodied  laborer  in  the 
State  to  secure  the  harvest.  Now,  we  say  to  the  municipal 
government — shut  down  on  ypur  street  work,  and  reserve  it 
till  the  next  winter  season.  We  say  to  all  property-holders — 
do  not  do  any  unnecessary  work  during  the  summer  months. 
Drive  the  surplus  working-men  to  the  country.  Starve 
them  out  of  the  town.  Reserve  municipal  and  city  work  for 
residents  who  need  employment  the  year  round.  This  will 
help  both  farmers  and  laborers,  and  next  winter,  instead  of 
a  mob  of  idle  blatherskites  at  the  Tand-lots,  we  shall  have 
employment  for  all  honest  workers,  and  a  good  excuse  to 
send  all  criminal  idlers  to  prison.  It  is  a  great  crime  for 
organized  society  to  permit  honest,  industrious  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  work  to  remain  unemployed. 
There  is  work  enough  in  California  for  all  at  all  seasons,  if 
it  is  properly  distributed.  Our  proposition  is  :  the  country, 
the  farm,  and  the  mines  for  summer  work,  and  the  town  for 
winter  employment.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  should  re- 
serve the  bulk  of  their  work  for  next  winter,  and  every 
owner  of  property  should  reserve  work  till  after  the  harvest 
is  gathered.  There  is  no  excuse  now  for  an  able-bodied 
idler  remaining  in  this  city. 
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PRATTLE, 


woman  of  New  York, 
fortune  and  a  fair 
driven  to  the  stage, 
declares  herself  a 
niece  of  ex-Secre- 
tary of  State  Fish, 
who  cordially  de- 
nies the  relation- 
ship. None  of  the 
thirty  or  forty  other 
statesmen  whom  at  various  times  Grant  pardoned  out  of  his 
Cabinet  are  likely  to  be  annoyed  in  this  way.  What  actress, 
for  example,  would  have  the  effrontery  to  advertise  herself 
as  a  niece  of  ex- Attorney- General  Williams,  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Robeson,  ex-Secretary  of  War  Belknap,  ex — but, 
really,  this  column  is  not  a  transcript  from  the  devil's  visit- 
ing list. 

If  Mr.  G.  Washington  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  is  to  retain 
his  place  at  the  head  of  America's  obituary-  poets,  Mr.  Lor- 
ing  Pickering,  of  San  Francisco,  must  be  removed  by  ex- 
patriation, for  die  he  apparendy  will  not.  It  is  clear  at  a 
glance  that  Mr.  Childs,  whatever  his  intellectual  capacity, 
is  morally  incapable  of  producing  anything  like  this,  from 
the  death-column  of  the  Call: 

"  We  give  thee  up  in  bitter  sorrow, 

From  affliction  and  the  suffering  world. 
Knowing  well  that  Christ  has  called  you 
To  where  we'll  meet  to  part  no  more." 

Admirable  as  are  the  sentiment  and  construction  of  these 

lines,  they  do  not  equal  the  following,  that  preceded  them 

by  a  few  days : 

"One  link  in  our  home  is  broken, 

One  little  angel  has  gone 

To  meet  her  brother  and  sister 

In  Heaven,  where  no  troubles  arc'' 

Though  not  a  wild  admirer  of  local  talent,  yet  when  a  Cali- 
fornia song-bird  crowds  the  Pennsylvania  raven  off  the  nest 
and  lays  a  memorial  egg,  I  think  it  only  right  to  cackle. 


The  Chronicle  has  been  informed — in  peculiar  English — 

by  a  correspondent  that   "  at  home  or  abroad  the  dress  of  a 

cultivated  American  is  conceded  to  surpass  that  of  any  other 

country." 

Thus  the  dull  ass  that  from  his  paddock  strays 
Might  sound  abroad  his  field  companions'  praise, 
Recounting,  voluble,  their  well-bred  leer. 
Their  port  impressive  and  their  wealth  of  ear  ; 
Mistaking  for  the  world's  assent  the  clang 
Of  echoes  mocking  his  accurst  harangue. 


If  the  Argoxaut*s  Magnus  Ignotus  will  considerately 
step  over  to  the  Chronicle  office  and  brain  his  imitator  he 
will  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  "  the  only  Jones  "  that  has 
conferred  a  lasting  benefit  upon  his  country  since  Paul  of 
that  ilk  sank  the'  Serapis.  True,  when  the  deed  is  done,  he 
will  find  that  the  "  slovenly  and  unhandsome  corse  "  is  that 
of  a  woman  ;  but  is  it  not  written  "  She  that  taketh  up  the 
pen  shall  perish  by  the  pen-holder  ?  "  How  do  I  know  it  is 
a  woman  ?  Attend  :  "  Lloyd  Tevis  is  a  grandpapa,  and  is, 
by  all  accounts,  very  proud  of  the  honor."  Again  :  "  The 
Reverend  gentleman"  (Mr.  Stebbins)  "is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  proudest  fathers  in  California."  It  is  only  a  woman — and 
a  dashnation  brainless  woman,  too — who  fancies  a  man 
takes  pride  in  this  manner  of  thing.  And  the  woman  who 
so  fancying  has  not  the  decency  to  keep  the  opinion  to  her- 
self is  not  only  brainless  but  consummately  and  divinely- 
vulgar.  I  don't  care  whether  the  sex  of  the  Chronicles  lit- 
erary midwife  is  masculine,  feminine,  neuter,  or  composite, 
from  an  anatomical  point  of — of — anatomically  considered, 
you  know ;  but  morally  and  intellectually  the  creature  who  will 
write  "  society  notes  " .  like  those  is  a  gin-soaken,  herb-con- 
cocting, pap-compounding  crone,  whose  daily  assumption  of 
pantaloons  is  to  imposture  an  added  impertinence — a  recur- 
rent provocation  to  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  manly 
leg.  If  she  had  her  deserts  she  would  get  a  tempest  of  kicks 
whose  rapidity  and  power  would  dust  her  sit-upons  like  the 
caresses  of  a  machine  for  beating  carpets. 


When  Secretary  Sherman  burns 

A  million  paper  dollars. 
The  Western  financier  gol  derns 
His  'tarnal  skin  and  hollers  : 
"Two  millions  gone  to  gosh!" — the  earth 

Shakes,  with  his  heel  indented — 
"One  million  they  theirselves  was  worth, 
And  one  they  represented ! J" 


The  persons  who  mistake  jokes  for  wit,  vulgarity  for  sim- 
plicity, vehemence  for  strength,  impudence  for  spirit,  and 
indecent  exposure  of  their  work  for  fame — in  short,  the  louts 
and  underbreds  who  esteem  it  an  honor  to  be  known  as  the 
"  funny  men  "  of  the  newspapers — are  grinning  like  skulls  in 
a  bear's  den  at  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  is  ab- 
surdly old,  laughably  infirm,  and  ludicrously  thin.  How 
they  wink  and  nudge  one  another's  ribs  as  the  noble  old 
man  carries  his  great  brain  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadows  !  How  they  snigger,  and  make  mouths,  and  bare 
their  horrible  dirty  teeth,  as  they  look  at  the  sunken  and 
shrunken  breast  upon  which,  invisible  to  bats  and  owls, 
glitter  the  stars  and  crosses  wherewith  God  decorates  the 


great-souled  gentlemen  whose  hearts  are  tables  of  His  law ! 
It  is  rare  sport,  no  doubt,  to  knock  off  an  occasional  joke 
unon  the  minitude  of  our  inheritance  in  this  precious  relic — 
this  perishing  trace  of  a  colossus — but  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  a  crime.  If  the  laughing  hyenas,  yapping 
and  bickering  about  these  living  bones,  might  be  brained 
with  the  already  polished  remnant  of  a  more  legitimate  feast 
the  world  would  be  the  wiser  and  the  wittier  for  it. 


Legscapes  of  actresses  appear — 

A  half  a  million  ev'ry  year ! 

Immodest  women  (mark  my  frowns). 

Put  on  your  gowns,  put  on  your  gowns  ! 

No  longer  pose  vourselves  undressed 

(The  robe  half-lifted  is  the  best). 

To  shameless  pictures  I'm  averse : 

They  bleed  my  heart  (they  bleed  my  purse). 

Ill  have  not  one  of  them.     (Begad! 

The  best  one's  I've  already  had). 


With  deep  disappointment  I  have  observed  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Central  Committee  of  the  Workingmen's 
Party  failed  to  make  as  effective  use  of  classical  and  histori- 
cal illustrations  as  I  conceive  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  That 
there  may  be  no  more  foolishness  in  this  matter  I  venture  to, 
not  inform,  but  remind  them  and  their  chin-chirruping  allies 
of  the  sand-lots  that  Csesar  was  not  a  Greek,  as  Mr.  Wel- 
lock  asserts,  but  a  Roman,  and  did  not  resemble  Mr.  Kear- 
ney; that  he  did  not  stab  Brutus,  as  Mr.  Knight  avers,  but 
Brutus  did  most  painfully  prod  Caesar ;  that  the  stab  was  not, 
as  affirmed  by  Mr.  Kearney,  inflicted  in  the  back — quite  the 
reverse;  and,  finally,  that  it  is  not  supposed,  except  by  Mr. 
Rooney,  that  the  deed  was  performed  in  self-defense,  for 
Brutus  was  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  Caesar  had  only 
Pompey's  statue  to  back  him.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  any  man  with  a  memory  as  impressible  and  retentive  as 
the  tin-foil  of  a  phonograph,  who  has  ever  given  ear  to  the 
lessons  of  antiquity  at  a  ward-meeting  or  a  legislative  caucus, 
could  forget  these  things.  If  they  cannot  be  correctly  stated 
Caesar  might  almost  as  well  not  have  been  stabbed  at  all. 


On  Saturday  night  last  Miss  Ann  Judd,  executing  a  social 
call  on  Mrs.  Walker,  had  the  indiscretion  to  engage  in  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  the  latter  lady,  who  expressed  her 
sense  of  the  incivility  by  breaking  a  lighted  oil  lamp  on  her 
visitors  skull  with  a  result  that  required  the  attendance  of 
the  fire  department.  Whether  this  act  is  to  be  condemned 
as  a  breach  of  hospitality  or  justified  as  an' allowable  retort 
in  debate  depends  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  opinions  that 
Miss  Judd  had  the  misfortune  to  hold  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  so  unlucky  as  to  advance  them — points  upon 
which  the  public  is  as  yet  imperfectly  informed.  It  certainly 
has  been  always  held  commendable  in  disputation  to  pour 
oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  give  an  opponent  more 
light.  Something,  also,  may  be  said  favorable  to  Mrs. 
Walkers  moderation  in  using  a  lamp  of  ordinary  oil  instead 
of  the  non-explosive  compound  familiar  to  the  undertaker. 
But  after  making  all  the  allowances  that  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  the  masculine  mind,  and  which  it  is  feared 
might  not  spontaneously  occur  to  the  mind  of  Miss  Judd,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  little  in  the  incident  to  hail 
with  pleasure  or  remember  with  satisfaction  ;  and  on  the 
whole,  it  is  probably  better  that  it  should  not  occur  again. 


Disputing  with  the  bench  one  day, 
Attorney  B.,  in  hasty  way. 
Cried  out :  "  Your  Honor  is  aware 
You  once  stood  here,  while  I  sat  there.' 

*Ah,  yes  ;   whene'er  I  made  a  plea 
You  sat  upon  the  Bench  and  me." 

'Not  so,"  said  B.,   "your  Honor  saw 
How  justly  I  laid  down  the  law." 

'  Perhaps ;  but  I  observe  with  pain 
You've  never  picked  it  up  again." 


I  *am  glad  to  observe  that  suspected  officials  no  longer 
"  demand  an  investigation,"  as  heretofore ;  they  go  before  a 
grand  jury  and  insist  upon  the  right  to  be  indicted.  This 
custom  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  morality,  and  encourages 
the  hope  that  in  the  sweet  by  and  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
man who  is  supposed  to  be  a  thief  will  even  press  his  claim 
to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  in  order  to  prove  his 
innocence  by  fortitude  under  punishment,  and  the  Christian 
meekness  with  which  he  can  wear  a  striped  jacket  and  a 
cropped  head. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Calcraft,  the  retired  English  hang- 
man, although  he  had  an  invincible  repugnance  to  hanging 
a  man  of  genius,  experienced  a  corresponding  satisfaction  in 
turning  off  a  fool.  If  this  just  and  efficient  critic  had  prac- 
ticed hisjuseful  art  among  the  poets  of  California,  his  life 
would  have  been  to  him  a  long  unbroken  delight,  like  the 
progress  of  a  kicking  mule  through  a  barn-yard  of  pigs. 


The  "  Prohibitionists :' — men  who  regard  it  as  an  emi- 
nently practical  scheme  for  a  nation  of  tipplers  to  compel 
national  abstinence  by  passing  laws  against  themselves 
which  they  must  themselves  enforce — have  held  a  "State 
Convention"  in  Albany,  New  York.  As  might  have  been 
predicted,  they  did  not,  however,  confine  the  flow  of  their 
wisdom  within  the  banks  of  prohibition,  but  slopped  over 
into  the  parallel  channels  of  female  suffrage  and  financial 
inflation.     It  is  always  so:  as  the  man  who  cherishes  a  yel- 


low dog  commonly  has  about  him,  also,  a  wall-:  ddle- 

horse,  a  pet  opossum,  a  sharp-nosed  wife,  and  a  cracked 
fiddle,  so  let  a  fellow  open  his  brain-box  to  one  craze  or 
hobby,  and  shortly  all  the  tramps,  cripples,  estrays,  trouba- 
dours, and  unassorted  vagabonds  of  the  mind  will  enter  and 
make  themselves  at  home.  They  are  all  related,  and  em- 
ploy some  occult  sign-language,  whereby  the  fellow  comfort- 
ably installed  in  some  cranky  headpiece  can  notify  the  oth- 
ers of  his  good  fortune  and  invite  them  to  share  it;  as 
beggars,  peddlers,  book-agents,  and  candidates  chalk  our 
gate-posts  with  mysterious  hieroglyphics  apprising  others  of 
the  reception  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  inside,  and  whether 
there  is  a  dog. 

A  contemporary  apologises  for  the  imperfections  of  his  re- 
port of  a  military  pageant  by  averring  that  no  mere  words 
can  convey  the  sense  and  spirit  of  martial  music.  No? 
How  is  this  for  an  attempt? 

Twittle,  twittle,  tweeero ! 
John  McComb's-a  heeero. 
Beat  the  drum 
And  he  will  come : 
Rub-a-dub-dub, 
Rub-a-dub-dub — 
Twittle,  tattle,  tweeero ! 


Mr.  Mordecai  Stevens  has  been  murdered  near  Pomona 
by  a  man  named  Scott,  who  first  killed  him  with  an  axe,  then 
shot  him  three  (3)  times,  and  afterward  cut  out  his  heart. 
In  cases  of  this  kind — and  when  I  say  that  I  wish  they  were 
less  frequent,  I  expect  to  be  believed — the  gentleman  who  is 
responsible  for  the  murder  should  be  allowed  considerable 
latitude  of  judgment  as  to  how  it  should  be  rounded  off,  but 
in  this  instance  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  cut  out  the  heart;  it  looks  like  a  resort  to  vio- 
lence. 

When  murderers  consider  how  much  they  demand  of 
juries  they  ought  to  so  order  the  merely  fancy  part  of  their 
their  work  that  acquittal  shall  be  a  less  disagreeable  duty 
than  a  public  sentiment  averse  to  mutilation  sometimes 
makes  it.  To  the  rising  young  assassin  I  would  say :  In 
writing  in  blood  your  defiance  of  the  laws,  it  will  be  better 
to  put  in  as  few  ornamental  flourishes  as  possible ;  for  sim- 
plicity is  an  element  in  art,  and  a  waste  of  energy  ("breath 
outside  the  flute,"  I  think  Lander  calls  it)  is  really — pardon 
me — but  little  short  of  crime.  Something,  also,  is  due  to  the 
feelings  of  the  deceased. 

A  Scotch  savant  has  recently  expounded  the  chemical 
composition  of  California  wines,  and  his  analysis  will  be  use- 
ful to  people  who  have  not  made  up  their  minds  whether  to 
like  them.  Quite  incidentally,  he  mentions  their  taste  (which 
he  allows  to  be  "  somewhat  agreeable  "),  but  "  persons  desir- 
ing to  be  connoisseurs"  need  not,  of  course,  go  into  matters 
as  irrelevant  as  that.  Even  if  the  taste  of  our  wines  were  a 
consideration  of  importance  to  those  who  drink  them — which 
is  not  so,  for  the  taste  of  one's  wines  is  always  as  good  as  his 
own — one  might  almost  as  well  trust  his  personal  judgment 
in  the  matter  as  accept  that  of  a  palate  pickled  in  Scotch 
whisky. 

"  I  wish  to  ask  the  Court,"  said  a  facetious  lawyer  who 
had  been  called  to  the  witness-stand  to  testify  as  an  expert, 
"if  I  am  compelled  to  come  into  this  case,  in  which  I  have 
no  personal  interest,  and  give  a  legal  opinion  for  nothing?" 
"  Yes,  yes,  certainly,"  replied  the  mild-mannered  Judge ; 
"give  it  for  what  it  is  worth." 

At  a  recent  communistic  dinner  in  New  York  one  of  the 
company  proposed  the  following  toast :  "  The  annihilation  of 
the  priests  and  all  other  rascals,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Church."  And  then  they  all  put  their  fore-feet  in  the  trough, 
and  for  ten  minutes  nothing  was  heard  but  the  chucker  and 
schloop  of  communistic  tippling. 

The  Social  Worldling  of  the  Call,  writing  of  the  Art  As- 
sociation, says :  "  The  reception  has  already  been  alluded  to 
at  length  in  these  columns."  An  allusion  is  a  brief  hint,  or 
reference — an  indirect  way  of  bringing  something  before  the 
mind  without  actually  mentioning  it;  a  sixteen-column  news- 
paper report  is  not  exactly  the  thing  to  call  an  allusion.  It 
is  not  usual  to  speak  of  Gibbons'  allusion  to  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  nor  do  we  commonly  say  of 
Grote  that  he  alluded  to  Grecian  history.  Now,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  in  my  forthcoming  great  poem,  "  The  Donkiad,"  I 
should  incidentally  speak  of 

A  literary  limberjack 

Who  drives,  and  is,  a  public  hack — 

Who  from  the  talk  of  tipsy  fares 

His  social  chronicle  prepares 

In  memory,  and  might,  no  doubt. 

Himself,  if  taught,  write  fairly  out 

For  printers'  copy — might,  indeed, 

By  dint  of  writing  learn  to  re&H. 

Now,  that  would  be  an  allusion — an  unmistakable  one.     To 
whom,  I  decline  to  say. 

"  Life  is  a  lottery." — William  Shakspeare.  "  It  is  a  sand- 
lot-tery." — Dennis  Kearney.  "  It  is  a  lot  o'  rebuffs." — H.  L. 
Knight. 

The  conductor  of  a  street-car  has  been  arrested  for 
forgery.  He  couldn't  beat  the  bell-punch,  poos  fellow,  but 
he  h?.d  to  rnake  a  living  somehow. 

Ameiose  G.  BlEKCE, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


GETTING  MARRIED  IX  FRANCE. 
[.From  our  twn  Correspondent-} 

Paris,  April  8,  1878. 
Combining  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  with  the  grati- 
fication of  my  curiosity,  I  have  been  reading  the 
French  code.  Famous  for  its  origin,  it  contains 
manv  provisons  which  are  sometimes  novel  and  some- 
times wise.  The  laws  of  a  country  are  but  a  reflec- 
tion of  its  opinions  and  practices,  and  often  in  a  chap- 
ter of  the  statutes  we  may  find  displayed  the  most 
succinct  and  interesting  commentary  upon  certain 
customs.  The  custom  of  perhaps  most  universal  in- 
terest is  that  kno-.\n  as  marriage.  Excepting  a  few 
crusty  old  bachelors,  everybody  is  curious  to  know 
how  the  preliminaries  arc  arranged  and  the  ceremony 
performed,  besides  various  other  details.  The  French 
law  is  so  radically  different  from  our  own  as  to  ex- 
cite in  the  reading  no  little  wonder  and  sometimes 
a  smile.  Let  me  give  a  outline  of  some  of  its  features : 
In  France  the  husband  must  have  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  before  he  can  legally  contract  a  mar- 
riage, and  the  wife  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  California 
law  is  now  the  same,  having  been  borrowed  from 
the  French  code.  At  common  Law  marriage  could 
be  legally  contracted  at  fourteen  and  twelve  respect- 
ively, but  these  ages  are  ridiculous.  But  in  France 
they  cannot  even  mam*  at  the  ages  named  without 
the  consent  of  the  father  and  the  mother.  In  case  of 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  these  two  persons,  the 
consent  of  the  father  is  enough  ;  and  in  case  either  is 
dead,  the  consent  of  the  survivor  is  sufficient.  In 
case  both  are  dead,  or  can  not  for  any  reason  mani- 
fest their  consent,  then  the  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers must  be  consulted.  Here,  again,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  grandfather  outweighs  that  of  the  grand- 
mother, while  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two 
lines  of  ancestors  carries  consent.  This  consent 
must  be  demanded  by  a  son  until  he  reaches  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years,  and  by  a  daughter  to  the  age  of 
twenty  one  ;  and  must  be  by  an  act  "  respectful  and 
formal."  This  act  is  notifed  to  the  proper  ancestors 
by  two  notaries,  or  one  notary  and  two  witnesses; 
and  the  notary  makes  a  memorandum  of  the  response 
The  refusal  of  the  father  may  thus  prevent  a  man's 
marrying  before  twenty-five.  After  that  age,  and 
until  he  reaches  thirty,  this  act  "  respectful  and  for- 
mal "  is  three  times  performed  at  intervals  of  a  month, 
and  a  month  after  the  third  notification  in  due  form 
the  party  can  mam*.  After  thirty  he  need  perform  it 
but  once,  and  then  in  one  month  he  can  many. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  the  ancestors,  the  "  family 
council  "  must  pass  upon  the  question,  though  this  is 
not  such  a  serious  matter  as  might  be  supposed,  be- 
cause unreasonable  'opposition  to  a  marriage  is  at- 
tended with  cost  and  fine  upon  the  party  who  makes 
opposition  and  loses. 

This  matter  of  consent  is  always  a  formal  and 
sometimes  a  formidable  matter,  considering  that  the 
relations  of  both  spouses  must  be  consulted  and  must 
agree  ere  the  anticipated  wedding  can  take  place. 
Doubtless  many  a  fond  heart  pines  because  of  pa- 
rental sternness,  or  anxiously  awaits  the  lapse  of  years 
till  parental  rule  shall  cease.  But  the  matter  of  con- 
sent being  settled  the  ceremony  proceeds,  and  that 
with  as  much  formality  as  any  of  these  preliminaries. 
The  law,  of  course,  only  concerns  itself  about  the 
civil  marriage,  which,  it  provides,  shall  be  publicly 
performed  by  the  civil  officer  of  ths  domicile  of  one 
of  the  two  contracting  parties.  Before  this  can  be 
done,  however,  two  publications  at  intervals  of  a  week, 
one  of  which  must  be  on  Sunday,  and  be  made  at 
the  place  of  residence  of  each  spouse.  These  publica- 
tions announce  the  projected  marriage,  and  thenames, 
profession,  and  residences  of  the  parties  and  of  their 
parents.  The  marriage  can  not  be  celebrated  for 
three  days  after  the  last  publication ;  and  must  be 
performed  within  a  year,  or  all  must  be  begun  over 
again. 

If  there  is  no  opposition  the  ceremony  proceeds 
before  the  civil  officer.  Each  party  must  furnish  a 
certificate  of  birth,  or  if  this  can  not  be  procured 
from  the  parish  records,  then  a  certificate  witnessed 
by  seven  persons,  the  substance  of  which  is  that  the 
person  therein  described  is  not  some  one  else.  The 
authentic  consent  of  the  parents  is  also  furnished. 
The  marriage  must  be  performed  in  the  parish  where 
one  or  the  other  resides.  It  must  take  place  in  the 
presence  of  four  witnesses.  The  civil  officer  of  the 
government  reads  to  them  the  foregoing  documents 
containing  the  consent  and  the  other  formalities. 
which  by  that  time  they  doubtless  know  by  heart.  He 
then  reads  them  the  chapters  containing  the  code  re- 
lating to  marriage,  and  those  relating  to  the  "respect- 
ive rights  and  duties  of  husband  and  wife."  This  is 
not  a  bad  idea,  but  it  must  be  dull  and  rather 
trying  to  nervous  dispositions  that  like  a  brief  service. 
Then  he  asks  them  and  their  parents,  if  present,  if 
there  has  been  a  marriage  contract  entered  into  re- 
lating to  the  property  interests  of  the  two,  and  if  so, 
the  date,  and  the  name  of  the  notary  who  has  re- 
ceived it ;  and.  finally,  he  asks  them  if  they  take  each 
other  for  husband  and  wife,  and  then  in  the  name  of 
the  law  he  pronounces  them  duly  married.  He  at  once 
draws  up  the  marriage  certificate  which  contains  a 
statement  of  the  whole  case  from  the  beginning ;  and 
the  civil  part  of  the  marriage  is  ended.  The  usual 
ceremony  at  the  church  follows,  as  at  a  wedding  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  sea ;  but  so  far  as  the  law  is  con- 
cerned it  is  ended  with  the  ceremonies  I  have  detailed. 
All  foreigners  married  in  France,  of  course,  must  com- 


ply with  these  laws  governing  marriage,  for  by  a  well 
known  principle  of  law  recognized  among  civilized 
nations  a  marriage  to  be  valid  must  be  valid  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  performed.  The  usual  «us- 
tom  here  is,  therefore,  the  civil  cersmony  first — 
usually  the  day  before  the  ceremony  at  the  church, 
which  is  the  finality.  Many  foreigners  escape  all 
these  troublesome  and  vexatious  formalities  by  cross- 
ing to  England  and  having  the  ceremony  performed 
there. 

If  French  people  are  married  in  a  foreign  country 
thev  may  follow  the  customs  of  that  country,  but 
must  first  make  the  publication  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  within  three  months  after  .the  return  to 
France  must  cause  to  be  transcribed  upon  the  public 
marriage  register  of  the  residence  chosen  the  certifi- 
cate of  foreign  marriage. 

Alt  of  these  formalities  must  be  strictly  followed, 
and  are  enforced  by  heavy  penalties.  Those  who 
evade  them  or  who  compel  or  cause  their  evasion  may 
be  fined  a  sum  "proportioned  to  their  fortune;" 
while  the  public  officer  who  performs  the  ceremony 
without  seeing  that  they  have  been  complied  with  is 
fined  also. 

The  French  code  still  contains  an  obsolete  and  ri- 
diculous law  which  forbids  the  marriage  of  brothers- 
in-law  and  sisters- in-law.  It  takes  good  care,  how- 
ever, of  mothers-in-law,  and  that  adjunct  of  every  well 
regulated  family  being  a  widow,  must  be  supported 
by  the  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law,  as  the  case  may 
be,  even  after  the  death  of  her  child,  although  the  ob- 
ligation to  support  her  ceases  should  she  again  marry. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  preceding  statements  it  may  be 
added  that  the  French  law  does  not  allow  any  di- 
vorces. It  presumes  that  having  taken  all  the  trouble 
required  for  getting  into  the  matrimonial  noose,  no 
one  will  ever  want  to  get  out.  Napolen  I.  had  a  di- 
vorce law  in  the  code  as  originally  adopted,  and  the 
royal  law-maker  practiced  it  as  well,  sacrificing — 
though  unavailingly  as  events  proved — to  his  ambi- 
tion, love,  if  he  was  capable  of  it,  as  well  as  life  and 
liberty.  But  in  1816  divorce  was  abolished,  and  has 
never  been  re-established.  The  consequence  is,  that 
once  married,  the  courts  of  France  enter  no  decrees 
of  divorce  no  matter  what  the  offense  or  what  the  suf- 
fering, and  once  married  it  is  indeed  "  till  death  do 
them  part." 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  upon  the  matter  of 
divorces,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  difficulties 
placed  by  the  French  law  in  the  way  of  marriage  are 
a  direct  premium  to  immorality.  It  sometime  takes 
months — often  a  year — to  obtain  the  necessary  papers, 
and  these  are  attended  with  much  trouble,  and,  for  the 
poorer  classes,  no  little  expense.  While  hasty  and 
ill-considered  marriages  are  a  misfortune  not  only  to 
the  parties  concerned  but  to  the  community  in  which 
they  live,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  sound  public 
policy  requires  that  the  formalities  attending  the  cere- 
monies of  marriage  shall  be  few  and  simple,  and  the 
fees  of  the  state  altogether  nominal.  The  law  of 
France  may  have  been  good  for  society  in  1803  when 
it  was  enacted ;  but  now  it  is  certainly  behind  the 
times.  G.  F.  B. 

THEN  AND  NOW. 

The  white  mist  rose  from  the  river's  brink, 
And  the  moon  smiled  through  its  sheen, 

And  the  roses  told  their  beads  in  leaves, 
And  the  dew  drops  fell  between. 

We  walked  die  length,  my  love  and  I, 

Of  a  fairy  land,  where  tear  nor  sigh 
Is  ever  admitted  in. 

My  stars  were  in  thine  eyes,  dear  love, 

My  moonlight  in  thy  glance; 
My  silver  ride  in  thy  silver  laugh, 

The  mist's  grace  in  thy  dance; 
My  roses  bloomed  in  thy  cheeks'  soft  hue. 
My  rose-leaf  prayers  were  words  from  you, 

And  life  was  a  golden  trance. 

But  now  the  mist,  like  a  ghost,  floats  by, 

And  the  moon  has  lost  her  light; 
The  rose  tree  bears  no  flowers  now, 

And  the  stars  have  vanished  quite. 
I  stand  alone  by  the  moaning  tide; 
Thy  grave's  so  cold,  and  deep,  and  wide, 

That  it  fills  the  world  to  night. 


I  LOVE  THEE. 

I  love  thee;  why.  I  cannnot  tell; 

A  thousand  nameless,  winning  ways 
Around  thee  weave  their  magic  spell, 

And  make  words  poor  to  speak  thy  praise. 

I  love  thee ;  not   because  thine  eyes 
Are  matched  by  heaven's  celestial  blue, 

Eut  in  thy  trustful  look  there  lies 
Th'  unspoken  promise  to  be  true. 

I  love  thee  for  some  subtile  charm 
That  seems  to  draw  my  heart  to  thine ; 

Thy  voice  aid  look  my  fears  disarm, 
And  tell  me  thou  art  only  mine. 

I  love  dies  not  for  wealth  and  fame — 
No  worldly  wish  holds  thoughts  of  thee; 

And  since  thy  heart  reveals  the  same, 
How  bright  with  hope  our  lives  may  be ! 


Russian  Proverbs.  — The  wolf  asked  the  goat  to 
dinner;  but  the  goat  delined. . — A  fox  sleeps,  but 
counts  hens  in  bis  dreams. — The  wolf  changes  his 
hair  every  year,  but  remains  a  wolf. — Dog,  why  do 
yon  bark?  To  frighten  the  wolves  away.  Dog.  why 
do  you  keep  your  tail  between  your  legs?  I  am  afraid 
of  the  wolf. — Love,  fire,  and  a  cough  cannot  be  hid. 
— Make  friends  with  a  bear,  but  keep  hold  of  the  axe. 
— Everything  is  bitter  to  him  who  has  gall  in  his 
mouth. — Bread  and  salt  humble  even  a  robber. — A 
full  stomach  is  deaf  to  instruction. — If  you  hunt  two 
hares  you  will  catch  neither. — God  is  not  in  haste,  but 
His  aim  is  sure.  You  may  shut  the  door  on  the  devil, 
but  he  will  enter  by  the  window. — Praise  not  the  crop 
until  it  is  stackec_ 


A  REMARKABLE  ADVENTURE. 

In  the  summer  of  i86>5  I  was  one  of  an  exploring 
party  in  the  then  almost  wholly  unknown  country  at 
the  head-waters  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  This  re- 
gion has  since  become  familiar  enough  to  the  readers 
of  newspapers  and  magazines,  through  accounts  of 
the  extraordinary  natural  phenomena  that  suggested 
the  rather  grotesque  legislation  making  it  a  "Na- 
tional Park  ;"  but  at  that  lime  no  white  man  had  left 
any  record  of  a  \isit  to  its  remarkable  lakes,  marvel- 
ous cascades,  and  unparalleled  "geysers."  Evidence 
was  abundant  that  something  "  out  of  the  common  " 
existed  thereabout,  but  though  significant  in  its  gen- 
eral purport  it  was  in  detail  vague,  contradictory,  and 
incredible.  The  Indians  inhabiting  the  country  were 
too  reticent  for  satisfaction,  the  hunters  and  trappers 
who  professed  to  have  visited  it  too  garrulous  for  be- 
lief. 

It  is  needless  to  say  there  are  no  maps  of  this  re- 
gion that  arc  sufficiently  accurate  and  minute  to  en- 
able me  to  "  locate'1  the  exact  spot  wherein  the  inci- 
dents herein  to  be  related  occurred  ;  an  aesthetic 
Congress  that  created  the  "  National  Park"  did  not 
go  to  the  length  of  ordering  a  survey  for  the  guidance 
of  the  landscape  gardener  who  is  probably  to  come 
up  as  a  flower  hereafter,  with  a  fine  salary  and  a  plan 
for  subduing  the  two  or  three  thousand  square  miles 
of  the  wilderness  to  the  uses  of  the  brass  bands, 
nursemaids,  and  sunbummers  for  whom  parks  are 
"  established  among  men."  It  was  about  halfway 
between  the  head  of  Wind  River  (which  is  really  the 
Big-Horn)  and  the  longest  southern  tributary  of  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Yellowstone  Lake.  That  is  to 
say,  in  Wyoming,  near  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
"  Park." 

Early  one  morning  we  emerged  from  some  low 
hills  over  and  through  which  we  had  made  the  pre- 
vious day's  march  into  a  valley  which  must  have  been 
at  this  point  some  twenty  miles  in  width,  trending 
away  to  the  right  and  left  as  far  as  we  could  see,  in 
an  unbroken  level  of  hard,  red  clay,  without  a  sign 
of  vegetation,  not  even  so  much  as  a  sickly  sage- 
brush or  a  knot  of  wire-grass.  It  had  been  a  raw 
morning,  but  as  we  left  the  hills  and  struck  out  across 
this  forbidding  plain  there  was  so  marked  a  rise  in 
the  temperature  that  an  hour  later  our  horses  and 
ourselves  were  streaming  with  perspiration  ;  and  al- 
though the  sky  continued  overcast  with  dull,  gray 
clouds,  the  heat  soon  became  almost  intolerable.  Our 
animals,  moreover,  were  strangely  affected,  dancing 
gingerly  about,  snorting,  beating  the  earth  with  their 
forefeet,  and  becoming  almost  unmanageable.  Their 
hoofs,  I  observed  to  my  surprise,  struck  out  of  the 
earth  a  hollow,  cavernous  sound  indescribably  singu- 
lar and  somewhat  alarming. 

I  was  riding  in  advance  of  my  party  (which  con- 
sisted of  about  a  dozen  men,  mostly  soldiers  of  the 
cavalry)  and  presently  pulled  up  to  command  a  halt, 
when  suddenly  one  of  my  horse's  feet  sank  down  as 
through  a  crust  of  snow.  It  was  no  sooner  extricated 
than  down  went  the  other,  and  shortly  the  exclama- 
tions of  the  men  behind  proved  that  their  animals 
were  struggling  in  a  similar  way.  Turning  in 
my  saddle,  I  shouted  to  the  men  to  go  back,  at 
the  same  time  wheeling  my  horse  about  to  follow, 
when  I  heard  a  quick,  sharp  cry  of  terror,  and  saw 
the  horse  of  our  packer  (a  Missourian  named  John- 
son} break  bodily  through  and  disappear  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  as  lurid  as  a  flame. 

With  one  accord  we  flung  ourselves  from  our  sad- 
dles, and  our  poor  beasts,  screaming  almost  like 
human  beings,  went  scurrying  away  on  the  back 
track  toward  the  hills,  the  men  following  as  fast  as 
they  could  pick  up  their  feet  For  one  moment  I 
stood  irresolute,  and  in  that  brief  time  my  boot-soles 
told  me  that  the  earth  was  warm  as  a  "hot-bed  "  in 
a  garden. 

For  my  succeeding  action  I  have  never  been  able 
to  account.  Certainly  I  was  never  more  terrified 
nor  less  consciously  curious  in  my  life ;  but 
prompted  by  I  know  not  what  motive  I  threw  myself 
on  the  ground,  to  distribute  my  weight  over  as  much 
surface  as  possible,  and,  dragging  myself  briskly 
forward  to  the  irregular  opening  where  Johnson  had 
gone  down,  peered  over  the  edge;  all  this  occupying 
but  an  instant  of  time.  At  first  I  was  blinded  by  a 
fierce  insufferable  glare. 

At  this  point  in  my  narrative  I  find  myself  unpleas- 
antly affected  by  various  misgivings — consciousness 
of  inability,  through  mental  excitement  in  recalling 
an  event  so  stupendous,  to  preserve  the  exact  and 
passionless  style  of  narrative  that  I  proposed  to  my- 
self in  beginning ;  fear  that  failure  in  this  respect 
may  cause  to  be  rejected  as  fiction  what  I  wish  to 
have  accepted  as  fact. 

If  the  reader  will  conceive  the  Pacific  Ocean  turned 
to  molten  iron  and  seen  through  an  opening  in  the 
sky,  he  may,  I  think,  obtain  a  dim  and  feeble  con- 
ception of  the  scene  that  appalled  me  in  that  first 
awful  moment  of  returning  vision.  Away  down  be- 
low me — so  remote  that  but  for  apparent  size  it  might 
have  seemed  the  surface  of  the  midnight  sun  seen 
through  the  body  of  the  earth — spread  a  limitless  ex- 
panse of  glowing  flame,  shoreless,  silent,  and  beauti- 
ful beyond  the  power  of  thought! 

I  clung  breathless  to  the  crumbling  edge,  gazing 
down  upon  this  dreadful  sea  with  a  terrifying  but  ex- 
ultant sense  of  fascination ;  at  one  moment  shudder- 
ing as  my  clutching  fingers  reported  the  thinness  of 
the  crust  upon  which  I  lay  ;  at  the  next,  impelled  by 


God  knows  what  perverted  impulse  to  throw  myself 
over  the  dizzy  verge,  such  was  the  reasonless  intoxi- 
cation of  my  senses  by  the  matchless  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

By  degrees  I  grew  calmer,  and  began  to  note  mat- 
ters which  the  sudden  overwhelming  of  my  faculties 
had  prevented  my  observing.  At  irregular  intervals, 
sometimes  nearly  beneath  me  and  again  near  the 
horizon — if  1  may  so  term  it — were  tremendous, 
though  to  me  inaudible,  convulsions,  heaving  up 
gTeat  masses  of  lurid  vapor  which  shot  fiercely  up- 
ward in  convolved  rolls,  or  ascended  slowly  in 
smooth  banks,  spreading  out  flatly  at  last  in  clouds 
of  surpassing  loveliness,  shot  through  with  a  thou- 
sand gorgeous  tints  and  edged  with  gold.  One  of 
these,  drifting  quite  near  to  me  and  momentarily 
changing  its  shape  and  the  order  of  its  colors,  formed 
a  most  enchanting  object,  the  splendor  of  whose 
aspect  abides  in  my  memory  undimmed  by  lapse  of 
years.  Of  the  darker  and  denser  of  these  clouds  the 
upper  surfaces  were  strangely  flecked  and  barred 
with  tremulous  gleams  reflected  from  the  rocky  con- 
cave above.  But  of  all  that  chained  and  pained  my 
senses,  the  most  impressive  was  the  dead  silence.  I 
listened  in  hope  to  catch  some  faint  moan  of  that 
mighty  sea,  but  not  a  murmur,  not  a  sigh,  ascended 
to  my  terrible  altitude.  The  silence  was  maddening, 
and  with  an  involuntary  effort  to  dispel  it  I  called 
aloud. 

Whether  from  association  of  ideas  I  do  not  know. 
but  the  instant  I  caught  the  sound  of  my  own  voice, 
in  what  was  rather  a  shriek  than  a  shout,  I  felt  my 
body  flushed  with  burning  pains  from  head  to  foot. 
Hastily  springing  up  I  put  my  hand  to  my  face. 
My  head,  hair,  and  eyebrows  had  been  burned  away 
as  by  a  flame ;  my  body,  too,  was  scorched  from 
neck  to  foot.  Darkness  had  settled  upon  me  like  a 
pall ;  I  was  smitten  blind  by  the  intense  heat  and 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  It  seems  tome  I  stood 
for  a  long  time  in  that  pitiable  condiiion,  not  daring 
to  move  lest  I  should  fall  into  the  abyss,  yet  all  the 
while  feeling  the  earth  bending  like  thin  ice  under 
my  weight. 

When  sight  returned  to  my  seared  eyeballs  I 
looked  about  to  discover  the  hills  where  safety  lay, 
and  was  soon  staggering  painfully  after  my  men, 
whom  hours  later  I  had  joined  when  they  had  halted 
for  breath  and  to  await  me,  not  one  of  them  daring 
to  again  set  foot  upon  that  infernal  plain  to  assist  me. 
The  horses  instinctively  came  back  to  us,  and  before 
nightfall  we  were  thirty  miles  away.  My  sufferings 
during  the  next  two  weeks  have  been  described  as 
very  great;  happily  for  me,  delirium  effaced  the 
record  as  fast  as  it  was  made,  and  memory  retains  no 
trace  of  them. 

It  would  be  disingenuous  to  conclude  this  narrative 
without  presenting  certain  after-thoughts,  which,  if 
they  detract  from  the  marvelqus  character  of  its  inci- 
dents, will  not.  I  hope,  diminish  belief  in  its  author's 
good  faith.  In  an  official  report  of  this  adventure, 
which  I  was  compelled  by  duty  rather  than  persuaded 
by  inclination  to  irlake  to  the  War  Department  (and 
an  enlarged  and  perverted  version  of  which,  by  a 
Department  clerk,  many  of  my  readers  will  probably 
remember  to  have  seen,  for  it  had  a  wider  currency 
than  was  altogether  agreeable  to  me),  I  made  the 
conjecture  that  my  season  of  observation  at  the  open- 
ing in  the  crust  of  the  earth  must  have  been  of  at 
least  an  hour's  duration.  I  am  now*  disposed  to  sus- 
pect that  it  could  not  have  exceeded  a  few  seconds. 
The  consideration  upon  which  this  suspicion  is  based 
is  so  obvious  and  simple  that  it  is  surprising  how  un- 
til recently  I  could  have  overlooked  iL  It  is  this: 
When,  having  thrown  myself  out  of  the  saddle,  I 
dragged  myself  to  the  hole  where  Johnson  had  disap- 
peared, all  my  companions  and  their  animals  were  in 
full  retreat  toward  the  hills.  On  rising,  after  having 
finished  my  observation,  and  recovering  from  my 
temporary  blindness,  I  distinctly  remember  shouting 
for  assistance;  and,  making  all  reasonable  allowance 
for  the  still  dazed  condition  of  both  my  judgment 
and  my  eyes,  and  for  the  mirage-like  effect  of  the 
visible  heat  along  the  surface  of  the  valley,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  men  had  not  yet  got  beyond  easy 
reach  of  my  voice.  The  significance  of  this  will  be 
apparent  when  it  is  understood  that  while  lying  at 
the  opening  of  the  earth  I  had  certainly  watche*d  the 
ascent  of  vapor-clouds  all  the  way  from  the  fiery  sur- 
face below*  me  to  within  a  distance  that  I  now  think 
to  have  been  but  a  few  yards  from  my  face.  If  the 
vapor  could  accomplish  that  ascent  in  a  few  seconds, 
the  molten  mass  whence  it  rose  could  not  have  been 
very  far  beneath  my  point  of  view.  In  short,  if  I 
now  correctly  estimate  distances — which  of  course  I 
did  not  think  of  estimating  at  the  lime — there  must 
be  a  material  reduction  in  the  magnitude,  and  hence 
in  the  disquieting  nature,  of  my  discovery,  or  rather 
— to  place  the  honor  where-ft  more  justly  belongs — 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Johnson,  the  packer. 

This,  however,  is  certain,  and  is  here  stated  for 
what  it  is  worth  :  neither  the  interest  of  science,  the 
derision  of  the  incredulous,  nor  the  promise  of  re- 
ward, has  ever  been  sufficient  to  make  a  man  of  the 
party  that  followed  me  into  that  valley  accompany  an 
expedition  for  its  rediscovery.  While  none  of  us  as- 
certained the  exact  nature  and  importance  of  its  in- 
fernal secret,  each  learned  enough  of  it  for  his  entire 
and  lasting  satisfaction.  G.  M.  HowsON. 

Stockton,  April  20,  1878. 


Excellence  is  the  reward  ef  labor. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  IN  REAL  ESTATE. 

The  land  sales  at  Saucelito,  Newark,  and  San  Ra- 
fael are  significant.  They  have  each  of  them  been  a 
success,  and  their  success  indicates  a  confidence  in 
the  permanence  and  growth  of  San  Francisco.  We 
have  passed  through  a  period  of  depression.  What 
lasted  at  the  East  five  years  was  felt  here  but  one 
year.  What  was  a  storm  and  tidal  wave  over  Europe 
and  America  was  felt  upon  the  Pacific  only  as  a  lull. 
Property  values  shrunk  and  shriveled  in  the  Atlantic 
cities.  In  San  Francisco  there  was  a  suspension  of 
transactions ;  property  simply  did  not  change  hands. 
The  buyer  held  back,  and  the  seller  held  on.  Now 
greenbacks  have  gone  to  par,  we  may  expect  the 
immigration  of  Eastern  money,  and  at  every  corner  in 
Wall  Street  will  not  send  our  gold  there  to  be  gam- 
bled with.  Our  rainy  season  is  simply  splendid.  We 
shall  have  a  grain  yield  that  will  demand  everv  able- 
bodied  laborer  in  the  State  to  harvest.  There  is  no 
State  in  the  Union  that  will  build  so  many  miles  of 
railroad  tributary  to  it  as  California,  and  every  addi- 
tional mile  reaches  out  for  a  virgin  trade  for  San 
Francisco.  Messrs.  Flood  and  Fair  are  now  prepar- 
ing to  build  mansions  upon  Nob  Hill ;  have  pur- 
chased the  Jesuit  property  on  Market  Street  and  will 
build  upon  it,  and  upon  the  corner  of  Sansome  and 
Pine  Streets.  The  building  of  these  structures  not 
only  puts  money  in  circulation,  but  shows  that  our 
richest  men  have  confidence  in  the  future  of  San 
Francisco.  The  sale  of  lands  in  our  suburban  vil- 
lages indicates  a  feeling  in  the  same  direction.  These 
sales  will,  we  presume,  be  continued,  and  if  not  at 
public  auction,  private  terms  may  be  arranged  with 
the  owners  of  the  different  properties.  We  sincerely 
hope  these  sales  may  continue,  and  we  do  not  believe 
there  is  an  honest  man,  gentleman  or  laborer,  who 
can  not  arrange  with  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Coleman,  of  San 
Rafael  ;  President  Davis,  of  the  Newark  Company ; 
or  James  T.  Boyd,  of  the  Saucelito  Land  and  Fern- 
Co.,  for  a  homestead  upon  favorable  termsv  The 
Newark  enterprise,  and  indeed  all  of  these  projects, 
are  under  the  control  of  gentlemen  of  wealth,  who 
are  able  to  establish  with  these  suburbs  the  only  in- 
dispensable requisite  of  success,  viz. :  cheap  and 
rapid  steam  communication. 


We  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  last  week  to 
the  magical  growth  of  Polk  Street  There  has  been 
nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco.  There 
is  another  city  across  the  hills  provided  with  nearly 
all  the  necessaries  and  accommodations  incident  to 
its  existence.  At  the  corner  of  Sutter  and  Polk  is  an 
elegant  hotel ;  beyond  is  Station  "A,"  a  branch  of  the 
Post  Office;  a  large  and  elegant  market  supplied 
with  all  the  luxuries  of  the  season,  and  at  prices  more 
favorable  than  the  more  expensive  and  spacious  down- 
town markets.  In  fact,  the  Grand  Western  Market 
has  no  superior  in  meats,  fruits,  game,  fish,  vegeta- 
bles, products  of  the  farm  and  dairy,  oysters,  etc. 
In  addition  to  variety,  cheap  prices,  and  prompt  de- 
liver)*, customers  meet  with  courtesy  and  genuine  po- 
liteness. Mr.  .  JA.  Magagnos,  for  a  long  time  con- 
nected with  the  Bulletin,  familiar  with  every  inch  of 
the  city,  has  located  himself  in  Colonel  Fry's  block 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  stationer)'  establishment 
that  is  destined  to  grow  up  with  that  part  of  the  town. 
Unlike  most  outside  enterprises,  beginning  with 
cheap  goods  and  variable  charges,  Mr.  Magagnos 
has  realized  the  fact  that  his  customers  are  families  of 
wealth  and  fashion,  demanding  the  best.  Mr.  Moody, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  the  San 
Francisco  druggists,  displays  his  colored  bottles  at  the 
corner  of  Pine.  Mr.  Moody  puts  up  his  own  pre- 
scriptions, thus  guaranteeing  to  families  safe  and 
reliable  medicines.  A  druggist  who  gains  the  confi- 
dence of  such  families  as  live  in  the  Western  Addi- 
tion is  established  for  life.  This  is  a  line  of  business 
that  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  to  adventurers  or 
quacks.  Mr.  John  E.  Quinn,  corner  of  Pine,  has 
opened  a  store,  of  what  in  Paris  would  be  called  lin- 
gerie, where  he  and  his  wife  give  personal  attention 
to  the  wants  of  the  ladies.  Mr.  Quinn  is  not  retailing 
second-hand  or  auction  goods,  but  is  buyer  and  im- 
porter of  the  goods  in  his  line,  and  none  better  can 
be  found  at  the  White  House  or  Ville  de  Paris.  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  at  No.  1212,  is  doing  in  the  shoe  line 
what  Mr.  Quinn  is  doing  in  the  way  of  fancy  and  fur- 
nishing goods.  There  is  not  a  foot  on  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue or  Franklin  Street  so  dainty  that  it  may  not  be 
fashionably  clothed  at  his  establishment.  Mohr  & 
Steffens,  at  the  corner  of  Pacific  Street,  do  more  than 
keep  a  corner  grocery :  their  establishment  is  like 
that  old  concern  of  Duncan  &  Company,  on  upper 
Broadway,  in  New  York.  To  receive  family  groceries 
from  Mohr  &  Steffens  is  evidence  that  the  family  Is 
one  of  good  livers.  Nearly  every  trade  and  occupa- 
tion is  represented  on  the  street,  and  all  are  prosper- 
ing. The  prices  of  property  have  advanced  greatly 
within  a  year.  There  is  only  one  candy  store  in  the 
Western  Addition,  and  that  is  Roberts',  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Bush.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  other, 
as  it  supplies  the  demands  of  all  the  children  of  the 
district  with  the  sweetest,  and  best,  and  purest, 
manufactured  on  the  place.  All  the  fresh  candy  is 
sold  at  the  store — the  stale  is  sent  to  Kearny  and 
Montgomery  Streets  to  sell  to  poor  people.  Polk 
Street  is  our  favorite  street.  We  love  to  puff  it.  And 
we  advise  every  property  and  house  owner  in  the 
vicinity  to  consider  the  fact  that  by  giving  their  trade 
to  the  neighborhood  they  increase  the  value  of  their 
own  property,  and  multiply  their  own  conven'ences  of 
trade,  and  add  to  the  accomedation  of  the  vicinity. 


Ker amies  !  Keramics  !  ! 

pOR  EMBOSSED  PICTURES  GO  TO 

MAGAGNOS', 

Northwest  corner  Bush  axd  Polk  Sts. 
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Visiting  Cards  written  at 
MAGAGNOS', 


Northwest  corner  Bush  and  Polk  Sts. 


Autograph  Albums  at 
MAGAGNOS', 


Northwest  comer  Bush  and  Polk  Sts. 


Stationery,  School  Books,  at 
MAGAGNOS', 

Northwest  corner  Bush  and  Polk  Sts. 


Pocket  Cutlery,  Scissors,  at 
MAGAGNOS', 


Northwest  corner  Bush  and  Polk  Sis. 


For  Papeterw,  go  to 

MAGAGNOS', 

Northwest  comer  Bush  and  Polk  Sts. 


Grand  Western  Market 

CORNER   BUSH   AND   POLK  STS. 


f>    EEHNEMA  A'.V,  Stalls  17  and  18,  Strawberry  Depot, 
1J  •  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

/~)    M.  NICHUALS,  Stalls  7  and  8,  Fruit,  Produce,  and 
w-  Vegetables. 

(2    S.  BURNETT  &•  CO.,  Stalls  19  and  20,  Groceries 
^*   and  Dairy  Produce,  etc. 

T   L.  HOFMANN  £-  CO.,  Stalls  Nos.  11  and  is,  Pork 
1  -   Packers. 

TJf   P.  NUTTING,    Stalls    Nos.    35   and  36,    Poultry, 
'  '   •  Game,  etc. 

T  OUIS  ARMKNECHT,  Stalls  Nos.  37  and 38,  Poultry, 
•*~"  Game,  etc 

NEVADA  COMPANY,  Stalls  Nos.  5  and  6,  Heats. 
ZJE.XRV  HJCKSON,  Stalls  Nos.  27  and  =8,  Meats. 


ROBERTS' 
DELICIOUS    CANDIES 

,  manufactured  daily, 
Northwest  corner  Bush  and  Polk  Sts. 


MOOD  Y'S 

Dritg  and  Prescription 

STORE, 

Northwest   corner  Polk   and    Pine   Streets. 


Prescriptions  prepared  with  care  from  the  purest  of  Drugs 
and  Chemicals. 


JOHN      E.     QUINN, 

1400  Polk  Street,  corner  Pine. 


HTHE    LARGEST    AND    BEST   SE- 

lected  stock  of 

Fancy  Goods,  Ladies'  axd  Gents'  Fur- 
nishing Goods,  Dress  Trimmings, 
Kid  and  Lisle  Thread  Gloves, 

And  all  the  popular  novelties  in  the  Fancy  Goods  line,  out- 
side of  Kearny  Street. 


W.     WILKINSON, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

T  ADZES',    GENTS',    MISSES',    AND 

■J-**  CHILDREN'S  BOOTS,  SHOES,  and  GAITERS, 
No.  1212  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Custom  work  prompt- 
ly attended  to.  Repairing  neatly  executed.  Dunbarr's 
Children's  Shoes  a  specialty. 


MOHR    &   STEFFENS, 


(GROCERIES,    FINE    WINES,    AND 

^    LIQUORS,  Pixley  Hall  Building,   corner  of  Pacific 
and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

g£T  All  Goods  delivered  free  and  warranted. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco" 

IV.  DODGE  &*  CO., 
WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


w. 


GRAND 

Musical  Festival 

AT 

MECHANICS'    PAVILION 

FOR  THE   BEKEFiT   OF   A 

Free  Library  or  Colossal  Organ. 


MAY  28,  29,  AND  30,  AT  2:30  P,  M, 


Chorus  of  2,000  l/Toices ! 


IMMENSE    ORCHESTRA! 


ELECTRICITY,     ARTILLERY, 

TELEPHONES, 
AND    OTHER    NOVELTIES. 


MYRON"  W.  WHITNEY  (Boston), 

The  Greatest  Living  Basso, 

MRS.  HELEN  AMES  BILLINGS, 

(St.  Louis),  the  Celebrated  Oratorio  Soprano, 

MISS  ABBIE  CLARKE  (Boston), 

The  Popular  Contralto, 

MR.  W.  H.  FESSENDEN  (Boston), 

The  Renowned  Tenor, 

And  other  well  known  SOLOISTS  have  been  engaged 
for  this  occasion. 


CONDUCTORS. 
CARL  ZERRAHAN, 

The  Famous  Director  of  the  Boston  Jubilees. 

JOHN    P.  MORGAN    and    R.  HEROLD, 

Of  San  Francisco. 


EST  Sale  of  Season  Tickets  opens  at  Sherman,  Hyde  S: 
Co.'s,  April  29th.     Price  for  Season  of  Three  Days,  $5. 

SUMNER    W.    BUGBEE,    MANAGER. 


Societies  are  rehearsing  for  the  Festival  under  the  follow- 
ing Directors  in  California  and  Oregon : 

San  Francisco John  P.  Morgan 

San  Francisco Martin  Schultz 

San  Francisco George  J.  Gee 

San  Francisco George  W.  Jackson 

San  Francisco Washington  Elliot 

Oakland W.  J.  Macdougall 

Oakland .John  P.  Morgan 

Alameda. Prof.  Schleuter 

Sacramento .'.  ..John  McNeill 

Stockton L.  W.  Elliot 

San  Jose Z.  M.  Parvin 

Los  Angeles J.  H.  Book 

Marysville C.  A.  Stratton 

San  Rafael H.  M.  Bosworth 

San  Diego £.  T.  Blackmer 

Woodland Chas.  E.  Pinkham 

Chico George  H.  Stewart 

Eureka J.  Hetherington 

Salinas Will  J.  McCoy 

Suisun D.  M.  Stockman 

Colusa F.  J .  Kirk 

Diamond  Springs M.  G.  Griffith 

Vacaville Theo.  Ryhiner 

Visalia Prof.  Hirsch 

Soquel Thos.  S.  Tarleton 

North  San  Juan H.  W.  Had 

Rocklin T.  H.  Wales 

San  Buenaventura. Max  Enderlein 

Areata R.  Burns 

Nevada  City James  R.  Davis 

Santa  Barbara 1 S.  G.  Husc 

Portland  (Oregon)  Choral  Society. 
Salem  (Oregon)  Choral  Society. 


REST  &°  BELCHER  MIA   .         COM- 

PANY.  —  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Stcrey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  sixteenth  (i6lh)  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No,  12)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-first  day  of  May,  1 878,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  the 
tenth  (10th)  day  of  June,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


OLIVER  HILL  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of"  works,  Gold  Hill  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  2)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
Company,  Room  19,  Hay  ward's  Building,  419  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Califomia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the  31st  day  of  May, 
1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost 
of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board 
the  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  19,  Hayward's  Building,  No.  419  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


s 


'AVAGE  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District,   Storey 
County-,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No,  33)  of  one  dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  15,  Nevada  Bloock,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  seventh  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  May,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  togeth- 
er with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

E.  B.  HOLMES,  Secretary. 

Office,  Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


A 


NDES  SILVER  MINING  COMPA- 

NY. — Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining 
District,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  10)  of  twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  2,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  seventh  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  TUESDAY,  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  MAY,  1S7S,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

By  order  ot  the  Board  of  Directors. 

M.  LANDERS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  2,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

nOULD  &=  CURRY  SILVER  MINING 

^"^  COMPANY. — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Vir- 
ginia, Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  33)  of  one  dollar  (Si)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  No.  69,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  sad  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is 
made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  the  first  day 
of  June,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  # 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

ALFRED  K.  DURBROW,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  69,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


0 


VERM  AN  SILVER  MINING  CO. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco,* 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, held  on  the  twenty-sixth  (26th)  day  of  April,  1878,  an 
assessment  (No.  41)  of  three  dollars  per  share,  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  No.  414  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  thirty-first  (31st)  day  of  May,  1878,  will 
be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  THURS- 
DAY, the  twentieth  (20th)  day  of  June,  1878.  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

GEO.  D.  EDWARDS,  Secretary. 

Office,  414  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


f\A  YTON  GOLD  AND  SIL I ER  MIN- 
■*—'     ing  Company. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works.  Devil's  Gate  District,  Lyon 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eoard  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  second  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  10)  of  twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immed.arcly  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  19,  Hayward's  Building,  No.  419  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and  adver- 
tised for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, .unless  payment  is  made 
before,  will  be  sold  on  TUESDA-V",  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  May,  1S78,  to  pay  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office: — Room  No.  10,  Hayward's  Building,  419  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


DANIEL   Z.    YOST. 


DRECAVNRIDGE  6-    YOST, 
STOCK     BROKERS, 

304  Montgomery    Stree*. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


INTERCEPTED    LETTERS. 

San  FRANCISCO,  May  2,  1878. 
Mv  Dear  Madge:  I  can  not  describe  to  you 
what  a  chill  of  loneliness  struck  me,  the  other  night, 
when  I  entered  Baldwin's,  and  found  the  Union 
Square  Company  gone  and  the  Troubadours  capering 
in  their  place.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
like  tins  Union  Square  Company  belter  than  the  oth- 
er, always  saving  and  excepting  that  homely  but 
magnetizing  little  witch,  Maude  Harrison,  and  Char- 
ley Thome.  I  think  there  is  "  intclleck  into  'em,'1  as 
an  intelligent  gentleman  once  remarked  of  Charlotte 
Cushman's  brow,  and  I  really  missed  them  when  I 
found  them  gone.  The  house  was  full  on  Monday 
night,  but  the  audience  was  one  altogether  strange. 
There  were  such  funny  hats  and  bonnets  and  shawls, 
and  such  short  gloves.  The  men  wore  a  great  deal 
of  whisker  and  shoe-leather,  and  enjoyed  the  jokes 
in  a  stolid  kind  of  way.  One  or  two  ladies  blossomed 
out  in  evening  dress  according  to  old  country  custom, 
and  seemed  to  experience  a  mild  wonder  that  all  the 
other  Ladies  didn't  do  the  same.  I  finally  gathered 
from  the  remarks  passing  around  me,  that  the  audi- 
ence was  composed  principally  of  the  fellow  passen- 
gers of  the  Troubadours  on  their  trip  home  from 
Australia,  The  antics  of  Miss  Nellie  McHenry 
seemed  to  amuse  them  particularly,  and  they  found 
it  impossible  to  identify  her  with  the  demure  little 
lady  they  met  on  the  steamer.  I  always  thought 
Miss  McHenry's  mirth  rather  stagey  ;  but  she  is  a 
jolly  little  actress,  and  never  lets  the  action  flag.  I 
find  they  have  all  returned  from  Australia  with  a 
soupcon  of  the  British  accent,  which  even'  one  seems 
to  pick  up  out  there  as  naturally  as  they  pick  up  bar- 
gains in  silks,  satins,  and  stockings.  I  believe  the 
Troubadours  were  one  of  the  first  combinations  to 
start  out  on  the  road.  They  say  Salsbury  was  an 
impoverished  comedian  in  an  obscure  Illinois  town  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  and  that  he  can  now  draw  his 
check  for  a  very  pretty  bank  account.  If  the  story 
be  true,  he  has  done  wonders  with  his  material.  He 
did  not  handicap  himself  in  the  first  place  with  ex- 
pensive names,  but  chose  a  few  people  rather  clever 
and  having  mild  specialties.  I  must  say  that  I  never 
saw*  a  small  array  of  specialties  go  so  far.  You 
would  think  they  would  have  picked  up  something 
new  in  Australia — that  Jehosaphat  of  the  dramatic 
profession  where  all  the  specialists  and  specialties 
seemed  to  have  converged  during  the  last  five  years. 
But,  no!  Miss  McHenry  still  sings  "Pretty  as  a 
Picture,"  which  she  has  elaborated  to  an  almost  pain- 
ful extent.  She  has  picked  up  a  new  step  or  two, 
for,  if  you  remember,  she  was  a  very  inferior  dancer. 
Also,  she  has  a  new  patchwork  dress,  which  is  ex- 
tremely pretty.  I  do  not  recall  the  name  of  the 
figure,  but  it  is  one  of  the  old  regulation  patterns. 
She  is  all  patchwork  now,  from  her  head-dress  down 
to  her  ceramic  stockings  and  little  shoes,  for  McHenry 
has  a  pretty  foot.  If  she  would  give  something  else 
£or  an  encore  I  could  pardon  her  two  verses  of  ' '  Pret- 
ty as  a  Picture"  in  consideration  of  her  doing  it  well; 
but  three  verses  in  succession  are  as  bad  as  a  dose  of 
"The  Sweet  By  and  By."  She  is  a  model  little 
woman,  and  can  kick  ad  libitum — which  she  does — 
without  giving  one  the  uncomfortable  apprehension 
that  she  may  kick  too  much.  Blanche  Corelli's  voice 
seems  richer  and  fuller  than  when  she  went  away. 
She  continues  to  sing,  "  It  was  a  dream,"  in  a  man- 
ner really  superior  to  what  one  could  expect  to  find 
in  such  an  entertainment,  and  responds  to  an  encore 
as  before  with  "  Petits  petits  oiseaitx  gentils"  How 
glad  she  seems  so  be  to  get  back  into  her  native 
French.  It  is  like  taking  off  a  straight -jacket  She 
sings  with  twice  the  grace,  abandon,  and  verve.  It  is 
worthy  of  mention  that  M'He  Corelli  also  has  a  new 
dress,  a  very  gorgeous  affair  of  white  and  silver, 
which,  against  the  dead  black  of  her  eyes  and  hair,  is 
extremely  becoming.  I  do  not  wonder  that  brunettes 
are  coming  in  style  again.  I,  for  one,  am  sick  to  death 
of  the  piles  of  yellow  jute,  so  popular  on  the  stage. 
Salsbury  himself  is  a  degree  more  tragic  than  when 
he  went  away.  His  resemblance  to  Barrett  has  in- 
creased if  anything.  Possibly  he  will  develop  into  a 
tragedian  when  the  Troubadour  Combination  falls  to 
pieces,  and  he  has  enough  to  start  on  to  give  him 
hopes  of  success.  Johnny  Gourlay  continues  to 
twirl  his  fingers  in  the  most  dramatic  manner  when 
he  sings,  "All  that  glitters  is  not  gold."  Somehow 
that  sort  of  thing  always  takes  with  the  gallery.  In 
fact,  I  think  the  gallery  boy  prefers  a  little  flash 
sentiment  to  a  good  heartv  laugh  any  day.  Very  few, 
indeed,  object  to  being  suspected  of  an  under-stratum 
of  sentiment.  Gourlay,  like  the  rest,  has  not  changed 
his  encore,  but  sings  the  Scotch  ditty  of  the  grumpy 
old  father  who  insisted,  as  many  crotchety  old  fathers 


do.  on  locking  the  door  at  half-past  ten.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  who  can  give  the  Scotch  accent  perfectly, 
and  I  wish  he  would  step  around  to  the  Grand  Opera 
House  and  give  Sol  Smith  Russell  a  few  lessons. 
That  gentleman  gets  along  well  with  almost  any- 
thing but  the  unconquerable  Scotch  dialect.  The 
success  of  the  Troubadours  lies  in  the  unflagging  zeal 
with  which  they  keep  the  thing  going.  They  are  a 
rollicking  and  industrious  lot,  and  not  one  of  them  is 
ever  quiet  except  that  wailing  idiot,  Webster,  who  in- 
troduces his  guitar  whenever  there  is  a  lull,  and  is 
summarily  conveyed  to  obscurity  again,  where  he 
should  forever  remain.  The  others  are  all  clever  in 
their  way,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  McHenry  is  the  life 
of  everything.  But  a  little  good  dancing  is  needed  in 
an  entertainment  of  that  kind  to  fill  up  the  chinks. 
It  helps  them  out  wonderfully  in  the  Evangeline 
Combination,  In  fact,  I  can  not  see  what  those  peo- 
ple would  do  if  it  were  not  for  their  heels,  when  even 
the  dancing  donkeys  and  heifers  are  billed  as  stars. 
Who  ever  played  the  donkey  there  this  week  was 
very  appropriately  costumed.  The  animal  itself  is  a 
remarkable  piece  of  mechanism,  but  the  rest  of  the 
donkey  did  not  amount  to  much.  The  dancing  this 
week  has  been  what  Sol  Smith  Russell,  in  bis  danc- 
ing master  sketches,  calls  '*  his  strong  holt.1'  Every- 
body danced.  Even  the  Corsair  chorus  went  through 
a  calisthcnic  drill,  and  made  each  entrance  and  exit 
willi  a  breakdown  finale.  There  was  a  grand  ballet 
divertisement,  in  which  all  the  male  stars  took  part. 
The  clastic  policeman  made  a  remarkably  handsome 
woman,  and  carried  off  the  honors.  But  he  walked 
oft"  the  stage  like  a  jakey  from  an  engine-house. 
George  S.  Knight  appeared  as  a  premiere  assohtto — 
Dutch,  of  course.  I  suppose  if  that  man  attempted 
a  word  of  English  before  the  public,  he  would  be 
seized  with  stage-fright.  Sol  Smith  Russell — why 
does  he  not  have  his  name  condensed? — faintly  sug- 
gested "  Sara  the  Kicker,''  but  did  not  kick.  Then 
there  was  the  "  Lone  Fisherman,"  who  is  as  light  in 
the  dance  as  a  puff  of  thistledown,  and  who  seems 
to  find  it  easier  to  dance  than  to  stand  still.  I  felt  as 
if  the  dumb  had  spoken  when  he  first  opened  his 
mouth,  his  taciturnity  had  seemed  to  be  so  natural  a 
part  of  him.  I  can  see  that  he  is  a  clever  burlesque 
actor,  with  a  genius  for  grotesque  make-up.  He 
looked  like  a  new  Caliban,  in  a  pair  of  tigerish-look- 
ing tights,  and  he  sang  like  a  hoarse  owl.  But  per- 
haps that  was  in  the  play.  The  houses  should  have 
been  crammed,  so  many  of  the  best  points  have  been 
put  forward.  Sol  Smith  Russell  alone  drew  full 
houses  once  at  Baldwin's,  when  you  and  I  used  to 
laugh  at  "Dorcas  Pennyroyal."  George  S.  Knight 
was  a  big  card  at  Emerson's  Opera  House,  and  you 
know  how  Catherine  Lewis  saved  them  in  the  same 
establishment  with  the  drinking-song  from  Girojle- 
Girofia.  She  has  come  to  the  rescue  once  more. 
There  is  something  very  fascinating  in  the  way  she 
gives  it  with  that  foreign  accent  which  she  affects  in 
singing— taken  perhaps  from  her  masters — and  those 
touches  of  mild  tipsinesss  in  the  last  verse.  I  wish 
she  looked  as  well  as  she  sings.  It  is  very  trying  to 
place  her  beside  Miss  Lizzie  Webster,  who  is  always 
point-device  from  crown  to  toe,  or  Miss  Lizzie 
McCall,  who  is  almost  as  pretty  as  Minnie  Walton 
used  to  be,  and  as  well  dressed  as  Miss  Webster. 
Jack  is  in  a  state  of  constant  division  of  mind  be- 
tween these  two.  As  long  as  his  mind  is  divided,  I 
have  nothing  to  say;  but  I  could  not  blame  him  for 
making  a  speech  over  a  distracting  costume  of  pink 
and  black  which  the  latter  wore  as  "  Conrad  the  Cor- 
sair." By  the  way,  perhaps  I  did  not  tell  you  that 
was  what  they  have  been  pla)'ing.  No  one  in  the 
audience  suspected  it  until  they  consulted  their  play- 
bills. But  it  was  nothing  else  in  particular,  so  it  may 
have  been  that.  Whatever  it  was,  the  play  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  specialties.  Sol  Smith  Russell  was 
himself  again.  What  an  adjustable  face  he  has !  It 
is  like  one  of  those  pieces  of  patent  furniture,  and 
can  be  put  in  any  shape,  and  his  voice  is  equally 
manageable.  He  must  have  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  cultivate  the  utterly  expressionless  manner 
into  which  he  relapses  between  the  sketches.  His 
face  becomes  impassive  and  his  voice  a  dead  mono- 
tone. Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  as  clever  a  sketch  in  its 
way  as  any  of  the  others.  "  Dorcas  Pennyroyal  "  is 
the  favorite,  but  I  like  the  "Dancing  Master''  and 
the  "School  Boy1'  almost  as  well.  I  find  myself, 
through  all  of  them,  lost  in  amazement  at  the  freaks 
of  that  wonderful  lower  lip.  It  assumes  many 
strange  forms.  Sometimes  he  takes  it  in  a  reef  or 
two ;  sometimes  he  permits  it  to  unroll  its  entire 
length ;  sometimes  it  is  a  simple  narrow  line  of  ex- 
pression ;  and  again  it  is  absolutely  peninsular. 
Sometimes  its  comers  turn  up  almost  to  his  eye- 
brows, and  anon  they  dip  down  almost  to  his  collar- 
bone, and  that  is  a  long  distance.  There  is  also  a 
great  deal  of  expression  to  his  hair.  When  a  soli- 
tary Napoleon  lock  lays  on  his  forehead,  he  is  the 
school  orator;  when  the  front  of  it  rears  up  like  a 
set  of  spikes,  he  is  the  pompous  attorney ;  when  it  is 
all  in  wild  confusion,  he  is  John  B.  Gough  ;  when  it 
is  smooth,  sleek,  and  propeily  set,  he  is  Sol  Smith 
Russell.  At  the  California,  Miss  Augusta  Dargon — 
one  naturally  gives  her  the  full  stateliness  of  her 
name — is  still  galloping  through  her  repertoire.  If 
they  would  only  give  her  a  little  more  time,  I  think 
she  would  get  through  the  whole  of  French's  Standard 
edition  of  the  drama.  In  this  little  fortnight  she  will 
do  very  well.  "  Queen  Mary,"  "  Lady  Gay  Spanker," 
"Lady  Teazle,"  "Lady  Isabel,"  and  "Madame 
Vine,"  "McgM>:-rrilies,"  "Deborah,"  "Queen  Katha- 


rine," "  Juliana,"  and  "  Judy  O'Trot."  That  is  rath- 
er a  liberal  round  of  characters  for  two  weeks  isn't  it? 
But,  Madge,  think  of  a  great  tragedienne  descending 
from  "  Queen  Mary  "  to  "  Judy  O'Trot."  Miss  Dar- 
gon is  a  great  tragedienne,  but  in  comedy  she  is  as 
hard  as  a  Pescadero  pebble.  I  never  can  see  why  an 
actress  should  want  to  play  "  Meg  Merrilies."  There 
is  really  nothing  to  it  but  a  strong  voice  and  a  pair 
of  scrawny  hands.  It  is  not  impossible  for  any  wo- 
man to  make  herself  look  like  an  old  witch,  and 
when  she  lias  done  this,  and  declaimed  the  prophecy 
with  more  vigor  than  any  original  witch  ever  employ- 
ed, she  has  played  *'  Meg  Merrilies."  It  is  impossible 
for  a  woman  with  a  baritone  note  in  her  voice  to  re- 
sist trying  it.  Even  Man'  Anderson  hid  all  the  glory 
of  her  youth — they  claim  her  to  have  been  but  seven- 
teen years  old  when  she  was  here — under  the  strag- 
gling gray  locks  and  deeply  plowed  wrinkles  of 
"  Meg  Merrilies."  They  ought  to  wait  till  they  are 
old  women  before  they  play  such  things.  That  lime 
comes  soon  enough.  Miss  Dargon's  "  Lady  Gay 
Spanker  "  is  the  best  of  her  comedy  parts,  for  her 
ladyship  did  not  belong  to  the  gentle,  clinging  vine 
kind— neither,  I  fancy,  does  Miss  Dargon.  I  hear 
that  she  had  all  sorts  of  gloomy  presentiments  about 
her  engagement  at  the  California.  I  am  sorry  that 
they  have  been  realized,  and  perhaps  it  does  not 
sweeten  the  bitter  to  think  that  if  the  great  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  could  come  back  and  play  a  brief  engagement 
in  the  California  as  "Lady  Macbeth"  she  would 
make  an  "  artistic  but  not  a  pecuniary  success,"  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  which  artists  care  less  for 
than  an  artistic  success,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  other  kind.  I  see  the  "  return  of  the  favorites  " 
extensively  billed.  The  return  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  premature.  I  have  a  sort  of  a  fee-fi-fo-fum  feel- 
ing about  it,  and  am  going  to  inquire  into  the  par- 
ticulars. I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  if  it  is  worth  tell- 
ing. In  the  meantime  if  you  get  at  the  truth  of  it 
first,  send  word  to  your  own  Betsy  B. 


This  week  at  Emerson's  Opera  House  Denman 
Thompson  closes  a  most  remarkable  and  prosperous 
engagement — a  run  of  sixty-six  performances— some- 
thing that  has  been  unknown  here  since  the  famous 
rim  of  Arrah  na  Pogueal  the  old  Metropolitan  Thea- 
tre years  ago.  And  strange  to  say  the  business  is 
yet  profitable.  "  Uncle  Josh  "  has  not  yet  worn  out 
his  welcome.  The  run  could  be  continued  till  possi- 
bly the  one  hundredth  performance,  and  to  paying 
houses,  but  suburban  engagements  have  been  put  off 
so  often,  and  so  many  excuses  and  subterfuges  used 
to  extend  the  stay  here,  that  managers  are  getting 
ugly,  and  demand  that  their  contracts  with  "Uncle 
Josh  "  be  filled,  arguing  that  San  Francisco  has  had 
enough,  and  that  they  cannot  be  coaxed  or  bought 
into  allowing  him  to  remain  with  us  any  longer.  And 
so  the  old  farmer  must  leave  us  to  run  to  fires  some- 
where else,  and  with  his  wealth  of  sentiment  amuse 
other  people  and  charm  to  an  enthusiastic  apprecia- 
tion other  places.  While  we  reluctantly  part  with 
"  Uncle  Josh,"  we  take  a  deep  and  abiding  satisfac- 
tion in  being  the  avant  courrier  to  announce  his  ster- 
ling worth  and  ability  to  interest  wherever  he  may 
go.  His  little  play  is  one  we  can  safely  recommend 
to  all  classes  and  conditions,  and  especially  do  we 
commend  it  to  the  notice  of  those  who,  having  been 
born  in  New  England,  would  fora  brief  moment  look 
upon  a  picture  that  will  recall  many,  many  memories. 
In  addition  to  "an  artistic  success"  the  Denman 
Thompson  Combination  have  made  here  a  mint  of 
money,  and  everybody  is  glad  of  it.  Mr.  Hill,  the 
business  manager,  has  conducted  the  engagement  with 
rare  judgment  and  tact.  He  has  been  gentlemanly, 
generous,  and  just — a  person  with  whom  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  do  business — a  rarity,  unfortunately,  in  modern 
theatrical  management. 


The  May  Musical  Festival  is  now  fairly  planned,  a 
large  number  of  boxes  have  already  been  sold,  and 
the  arrangements  for  the  Eastern  song-birds  and 
local  chorus  singers  are  all  made.  The  management, 
in  securing  the  services  of  Anna  Drasdil,  flatter 
themselves  that  they  have  done  a  good  thing.  She  is 
not  an  operatic  artist,  but  in  oratorio  and  for  fes- 
tival work  she  is  the  best  material  to  be  had.  At 
the  Cincinnati  Festival  she  was  liked  better  than 
Cary,  and  Carl  Zerrahn,  Whitney,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Eastern  importations  are  satisfied  that  she  will  be 
well  received  here.  The  interest  in  the  Festival  is  in- 
creasing as  the  time  for  the  opening  draws  near,  and 
the  songsters  of  the  interior  and  their  musical  friends 
are  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectancy.  The  fame  of  the 
Festival  has  even  reached  the  East,  and  the  New 
York  Sun,  in  an  editorial  comment,  suggests  that 
"in  addition  to  the  other  noises  the  management 
should  secure  the  calliope  and  the  automatic  fog- 
horn. This  last,  in  use  on  our  coasts,  gives  a  sepul- 
chral moan  that  may  be  heard  five  or  six  miles  away. 
A  few  automatic  fog-horns,  or  sirens,  as  they  are 
sometimes  prettily  called,  judiciously  distributed 
among  the  orchestra  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion, 
would  so  add  to  the  din  as  to  probably  make  the  San 
Francisco  Festival  surpass  in  merit  even  the  Boston 
Jubilee." 

When  a  man  goes  to  a  theatre  for  the  first  time, 
nothing  surprises  him  more  than  the  wonderful 
rapidity  with  which  an  actor  writes  a  letter,  unless  it 
may  be  the  suddenness  with  which  the  receiver  ascer- 
tains its  contents.  One  glance,  and  he  absorbs  it  all, 
and  clasps_his  forehead  with  his  left  hand. 


Eastern  Esteem  "  Eulalie." 
Poor  little  Lizzie  McCall,  whose  queer  little  one- 
sided mouth  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  * '  Evange- 
line Combination,"  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy, for  the  reason  that  the  Eastern  newspapers 
are  writing  so  many  complimentary  things  about  her 
delightful  little  temper.  Since  her  memorable  spat  in 
Brooklyn,  which  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Venie 
Clancy,  Lizzie  has  received  notices  enough  to  fill,  not 
only  her  heart  with  joy,  but  the  entire  pyramid  of 
Evangeline  trunks.  Here  is  a  specimen  article  from 
the  dear  girl's  own  home,  Boston:  "It  is  rumored 
that  Lizzie  McCall,  the  pugilistic  dizzy  fighter  of  the 
Evangeline  Combination,  is  about  to  arrange  a  match 
With  Shcppard,  the  champion  boxer.  It  is  said  that 
she  is  training  under  Ned  Rice,  being  fed  on  raw  beef 
and  eggs,  and  will  fight  in  clipped  hair  and  in  blood- 
red  lights.  Bets  of  $1000  to  $ioo  that  she  will  win 
are  prevalent.  Sheppard's  friends  do  not  dare  to  bet 
on  this  match.  It  will  be  witnessed  by  the  entire 
dramatic  profession  of  this  city.  Tickets  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  door  on  the  day  of  the  encounter.  Ar- 
rangements should  be  made  to  have  Moody  &  Sankey's 
Tabernacle,  and  Brown's  Brigade  Band  to  furnish  the 
music  on  this  grand  and  glorious  occasion.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  science 
and  skill  ever  witnessed  in  this  city."  We  cannot  say 
that  this  notice  is  a  very  just  or  graceful  one,  and  we 
should  never  have  thought  of  reproducing  it  had  it 
not  come  direct  from  Boston,  and  as  Mr.  Rice  and 
Mr.  Rickaby  have  denounced- us  all  as  being  "musi- 
cal idiots,"  because  we  did  not  indorse  Boston's  opin- 
ion of  Evangeline,  they  certainly  can  find  no  fault 
with  this  literary  gem  direct  from  the  Hub  concerning 
one  of  their  favorites.  Regarding  the  cause  of  all 
this  trouble  and  talk  of  temper,  the  Boston  corre- 
spondent of  the  Philadelphia  Mirror  tells  this  story : 
"  I  called  on  Miss  Clancy,  the  other  day,  and  learned 
full  particulars  of  the  late  unpleasantness.  You  may 
call  this  McCall  affair  what  you  please,  but  I  call  it 
pretty  callous  on  Miss  McCall's  part,  and  calculated 
to  injure  Mr.  Rice's  popularity  in  Boston.  It  seems 
that  Miss  Clancy  was  the  recipient  of  a  beautiful 
cradle  of  flowers  on  the  last  night  the  Evangeline 
troupe  played  in  Boston.  Miss  McCall,  so  rumor 
hath  it,  started  the  story  that  the  flowers  were  in- 
tended for  her.  The  next  day  Miss  Clancy  informed 
the  pugilistic  Lizzie  that  she  was  surprised  at  the 
story  in  regard  to  the  flowers,  and  referred  her  to  the 
gentleman  who  was  the  sender.  But  Miss  McCall, 
with  a  purified  though  suffering  air,  denied  knowing 
anything  about  the  story.  O  such  innocence!  Miss 
Clancy  let  the  matter  pass,  and  entirely  forgot  it  till 
the  opening  night  in  Brooklyn,  when,  as  she  walked 
forward  to  embrace  'Eulalie'  (Miss  McCall),  lo!  and 
behold,  the  lovable  little  creature  turned  her  back  on 
'  Evangeline  '  and  refused.  To  Evangy's  inquiry, 
sottovoce:  '  Don't  you  intend  to  do  the  business  of 
the  part?'  she  gruffly  replied  :  '  Not  with  you,  Miss.' 
This  quite  startled  Miss  Clancy,  who  hardly  knew 
what  to  make  of  it.  On  going  down  to  her  dressing- 
room  she  was  bitterly  assailed  by  Miss  McCall,  who 
applied  the  most  cruel  epithets.  Miss  Venie  defend- 
ed herself1  as  best  she  might,  but  in  billingsgate  Miss 
McCall  was  her  superior.  Unable  longer  to  endure 
insult.  Miss  Clancy  went  up  to  the  stage,  and  then 
went  on  with  her  part.  'But  the  villain  still  pursued 
her,'  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  dexterous  Miss 
Webster,  there  is  no  knowing  what  Miss  McCall 
would  not  have  done,  As  it  was,  being  thwarted, 
she,  like  any  sensible  woman,  began  to  scream.  The 
next  day  Manager  Rice,  instead  of  taking  a  manly 
stand,  only  'played  the  Nicias  in  delay,'  and  seemed 
to  think  Miss  Clancy's  mother  was  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  and  thereupon  made  a  decree  forbidding 
Mrs.  Clancy's  appearance  in  the  dressing-room  of  her 
daughter.  Miss  Clancy  thought  her  mother  had  a 
right  to  go  where  she  went,  and  Mr.  Rice  refusing  to 
discharge  Miss  McCall,  she  tendered  her  resignation, 
which  Mr.  Rice  accepted,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  trying  to  get  Miss  Clancy  back,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose.'' This  appears  to  the  Boston  opinion  of  this 
"  wumpus  and  wow,"  and  the  outlook  that  Miss  Mc- 
Call has  for  a  warm  reception  when  she  returns  to 
Boston  is  of  the  most  flattering  description.  But 
Lizzie  has  behaved  herself  nicely  in  San  Francisco. 
Why  persecute  the  poor  girl  simply  because  she  has  a 
temper  and  a  manager  to  take  its  consequences? 


Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter  pays  the  Countess  Bozenta  the 
following  glowing  tribute  in  the  May  number  of 
Scirbnefs  Magazine: 

MODJESKA. 
Deft  hands  called  Chopin's  music  from  the  keys. 
Silent  she  sat,  her  slender  figure's  poise 
Flower-like  and  fine,  and  full  of  lofty  ease; 
She  heard  her  Poland's  most  consummate  voice 
From  power  to  pathos  falter,  sink  and  change; 
The  music  of  her  land,  the  wond'rous  high, 
Utmost  expression  of  its  genius  strange. 
Incarnate  sadness  breathed  in  melody, 
Silent  and  thrilled  she  sat,  her  lovely  face 
Flushing  and  pailing  like  a  delicate  rose 
Shaken  by  summer  winds  from  its  repose, 
Softly  this  way  and  that  with  tender  .grace, 
New  touched  by  sun,  now  into  shadow  turned, 
While  bright  with  kindred  fire  her  deep  eyes  burned. 


The  new  programme  of  the  Haverly  Minstrels  at 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre  is  particularly  interesting, 
and  will  amuse  all  who  go  to  see  it.  Ladies  will  find 
the  Saturday  and  Wednesday  matinees  a  select  and 
pleasant  feature,  and  will  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
burlesques,  and  especially  appreciate  the  rich  and 
magnificent  voicing  of  the  California  Quartet. 
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Emerson  s  Opera  Hotise. 


Positively  Last  Week. 


LAST      MATINEE 


THIS  AFTERNOON. 


DENMAN  THOMPSON 


Joshua  IVhitcomb 


POSITIVELY  LAST  WEEK 
POSITIVELY  LAST  WEEK 
POSITIVELY    LAST  lWEEK 

OF 

DENMAN  THOMPSON. 
DENMAN  THOMPSON. 
DENMAN    THOMPSON. 


Mr.    Th o mft son 


Will  produce  his  popular  drama  of 


JOSHUA    WHITCOMB 


Oakland May  6th  and  7th 

(Tuesday  Matinee). 

San  Jos£ May  8th  and  9th 

Stockton May  10th  and  nth 

(Saturday  Matinee). 

Sacramento May  13th,  one  week 

(Matinees). 

Marysville May  20th  and  21st 

Nevada  City May  22d 

Grass  Valley May  23d  and  24th 

Reno,  Nevada May  2  5th 

Virginia  City May  26th,  one  week 

Eureka June  3d,  4th,  and  5th 

(Wednesday  Matinee). 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah June  7th  and  Sth 

Ogden June  10th 

Denver,  Colorado June  12th,  one  week 


P.    S.  —  Those   who  desire   to  witness    Mr 
Thompson  in  his  wonderful  character, 

JOSHUA    WHITCOMB, 


Should  avail  themselves  of  this  their  last  op- 
portunity in  San  Francisco. 


SPECIAL   PERFORMANCE 

SUNDAY  EVENING. 


(^RAND  OPERA  HOUSE, 

^"^                      Mission  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
M.  A.  Kennedy Acting  Manager. 


Last  Week  Positively  of 

RICE'S  EXTRAVAGANZA  COMBINATION 


CONRAD,   THE   CORSAIR. 


SOL  SMITH  RUSSELL  will  appear  every  evening  in  his 
world-famous  specialties,  giving  frequent  changes  during 
the  week. 

MR.  GEORGE  S.  KNIGHT  will  introduce  his  celebrated 
German  Sketches,  in  which  he  stands  without  a  rival. 

MISS  CATHERINE  LEWIS  in  her  great  success,  the 
Drinking  Song  from  Girofle-Girofla. 

Among  the  many  special  features,  particular  attention  is 
called  to  the  highly  moral  and  gigantic  He-Male  Ballet, 
led  by  M'Ue  Solano  Smitho  Russelli  and  Georgiano  S. 
Knighto.  The  Mule  Fling  and  Educated  Donkey,  and 
other  mirth-provoking  specialties  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 


Saturday,   May  4,   ONLY    CONRAD  THE  CORSAIR 
MATINEE. 


Special  and  Extraordinary    An- 
nouncement. 

This   Saturday   Evening,  May  4th,  and  Saturday  Matinee, 

will  be  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco, 

the  greatest  of  modern  inventions,  the 

PHONOGRAPH, 

Secured  by  the  management  with  great  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense. 


$1.     No  extra  charge  for 


Popular  Prices. — Adi 
reserved  seats. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Lessee  and  Manacer. 


LADIES' 
LADIES' 


MATINEE    TO-DAY. 
MATINEE    TO-DAY. 


HAVERLY'S 
HAVERLY'S 
HAVERLY'S 

MINSTRELS! 

MINSTRELS! 
MINSTRELS! 


The  Acme  of  Refinement ! 

BST  Auditorium  crowded  at  each  performance  with  the 
most  fashionable  audiences  which  have  ever  patronized  any 
entertainment  in  this  city. 

BStT  The  third  entire  new  programme  Monday  evening, 
May  6th. 

£3T  Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


DALD WIN'S  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguire Manager. 

F.  Lvster Acting  Manager. 

G.  R.  Chipman Treasurer. 

LAST     TWO     NIGHTS 

Saturday,  May  4th Sunday,  May  5th 

OF 

SALSBURY'S   TROUBADOURS. 


The  performance  will  commence  with  the  comedietta,  The 
RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN.  After  which,  PATCHWORK, 
in  which  many  new  songs  will  be  introduced. 

This  Saturday  afternoon,  at  2  o'clock,  only  Matinee  of 
theTROUEADORS. 


On  Monday  evening  next,  May  6th — 

MR.    M'KEE    RANKIN 

—  AND  — 

MISS    KITTY    BLANCHARD 

Will   produce  their  powerful  play  of  Life  in  the   Sierra,  the 

DANITES, 

Confessedly  the  greatest  of  American  plays,  written  by 
Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet  of  the  Sierra,  acted  by  a  full  and 
carefully  selected  company  of  dramatic  artists,  illustrated  by 
magnificent  local  scenery  painted  from  sketches  taken  on  the 
spot  by  G.  W.  Dayton,  and  accompanied  by  a  largely  in- 
creased band  of  solo  performers  under  the  direction  of  Hen- 
ri' J.  Widmer. 


GOOD   NEWSI 

THE  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE 
of  Pierce's  Magnetic  Elastic  Truss  and 
Medicated  Rupture  Pad  now  places 
these  great  remedies  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
cures  on  record  have  been  performed 
by  them,  and  no  one  ruptured  should 
delay  in  sending  for  our  New  Illus- 
trated Book,  which  shows  how  those  suffering  may  be 
speedily  and  radically  cured.  Address  MAGNETIC 
ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO.,  609  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COKE!    COKEI 


(CHEAPEST  FUEL— TRY  IT.     Prices 

^-r     of  Coke  at  the  Yards  of  the  San  Francisco  Gaslight 
Company  reduced  to 

50  cents  per  barrel at  Retail. 

40  cents  per  barrel at  Wholesale. 


DECKER 


MARRIED. 

GRAHAM-DAVIES— At  St.  John's  Church,  in  this  city, 
by  Reverend  Alfred  Todhuntcr,  James  H.  Graham  and 
Laura  Helen,  daughter  of  Gen.  William  A.  Davies,  all 
of  San  Francisco. 


BUSINESS  AND  PERSONAL. 

RARE  ENGRAVINGS. 
In  Europe*  fine  engravings  have  been  carefully  collected 
and  preserved  by  art-lovers  for  nearly  four  centuries,  and  to- 
day they  are  to  be  found  adorning  the  walls  of  the  historic 
palaces  of  Venice  and  Florence,  and  the  mansions  of  the 
British  nobility.  It  is  only  recently  that  people  in  America 
have  given  those  fine  works  of  art  the  attention  which  they 
deserve.  We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr. 
Vickery,  No.  417  Kearny  Street,  of  all  who  desire  to  adorn 
their  home  with  the  best   works  of  art  at  a  moderate  outlay. 

The  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Company  has  decided 
to  place  its  second  new  steamer,  the  "  Saucelito,"  on  the 
ferry  route  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Rafael,  next 
Wednesday,  May  1st.  According  to  the  new  time-table 
taking  effect  on  that  day,  there  will  be  eight  trips  each 
way  daily,  thus  placing  San  Rafael  in  the  first  ranks  of  de- 
sirable suburbs. 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  The  pastor,  Rev,  Thomas  Guard, 
will  preach  at  n  A.  M.  and  -j%  p.  M.  Sunday-school  at  2 
P.  M.     Praise  service  at  6%  p.  M. 

Metropolitan  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  will  preach  every 
Sunday  at  n  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  Sunday-school  at  12. so- 
Evening  praise  service  at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 


NEW 


Handbooks  on  the  Eastern  Question.  The  Eastern 
Question,  History  of  Turkey,  History  of  Russia, 
Modern  Greece,  Principalities  of  the  Danube,  Ser- 
via  and  Roumania,  Montenegro,  Asia  Minor,  the 
Caucasus,     iSmo.     Cloth,  50  cents;  paper,  each..$o  25 

Turkey.     By  Jas.  Baker.     495  pages,  8vo 3  00 

History  of  Turkey.     By  J.  D.  O'Connor.     i8mo 75 

Same,  8vo 1  00 

Russia.     By  D.  M.  Wallace,     620  pages,  8vo 4  00 

Egypt  as  It  Is.     By  J.  C.  McCoan.     417  pages,  8vo. .   3  75 

Constantinople.     By  Edmondo  de  Amicis.     i2mo 1  75 

Among  the  Turks.     By  Cyrus  Hamlin,     ismo 1  50 

The  Khedive's  Egypt.     By  Edward  de  Leon.     nmo. .   2  00 
Through  Persia  by  Caravan.     Ey A.  Arnold.     i2mo..   1  75 
Armies  of  Asia  and    Europe.     By  General  Emory  Up- 
ton, U.  S.  A.     446  pages,  8vo 3  00 

Journey  in  Russian  Turkistan,  etc.     By  E.  Schuyler. 

2  vols.     875  pages.     8vo 5  00 

England  and  Russia  in  the  East.     By  Sir  Henry  Raw- 

linson.     393  pages,  8vo 6  00 


721  Market  St.  S.F 


GRAND 

SPRING 

OPENING 

...  .OF 

Millinery  |  Fancy  Goods 

And  all  other  goods  suitable  for  man,  woman  or  child,  at 

PALMER    BROTHERS, 

726,  728,  730,  732,  and  734  Market  St. 


RARE     OLD 

Eng-ravinsrs    and  Etching's ! 


W.    K.   VICKERY 

Invites  the  attention  of  art  lovers  to  his  fine  selection  of 
Rare  Old  Engravings  and  Etchings  with  which  he  has 
recently  arrived  in  San  Francisco.  The}'  consist  of  early 
and  scarce  impressions  from  the  original  plates  of  the  great 
engravers  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Their  age,  rarity,  and  unequaled  workmanship 
are  causing  them  now  to  be  much  sought  for  by  people  of 
taste  in  the  East,  both  for  portfolio  and  framing  purposes. 
Visitors  will  be  welcome  to  call  and  inspect  collection  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  two  o'clock.  Engravings  sent 
on  approval  to  private  residences. 

NO.  417  KEARNY  STREET,  ROOM  NO.  1. 
San  Francisco. 


f)IVIDEND  NOTICE.— THE  STATE 

-*S     INVESTMENT  AND    INSURANCE  COMPA- 
NY.— Dividend  No.  60. — The  monthly  dividend  for  April 

will  be  paid  on  May  10th,  at  their  office,  Nos.  218  and  220 
Sansome  Street. 

CHS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  May  5,  1878. 


T^IVIDEND  NOTICE.— EUREKA 

—  Gold  Mining  Company,  Grass  Vallev  Nevada  County, 
California.  Notice— A  dividend  (No.  80)  of  Twenty-five 
Cents  per  share  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  was  de- 
clared this  day,  payable  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
414  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  on  MONDAY,  the 
29th  day  of  April,  1878.  Transfer  books  are  closed  until 
that  day.  R.  WEGENER,  Secretary. 

San  Francisco,  April  25,  1878. 


ARE 
THE 


GRAND 

Mtisical  Festival. 


MECHANICS'    PAVILION. 


MAY  28,  29,  AND  30,  AT  2:30  P,  M, 


FREE  LIBRARY  OR  COLOSSAL  ORGAN. 


The    Management   have,    at    great   expense,   engaged  the 


CELEBRATED    CONTRALTO, 

Anna  Drasdil, 


Which  completes  the  list  of  Eastern  Soloists  engaged  for  the 
May  Festival,  and  comprises  a  combination  of  tal- 
ent never  before  heard  in  California, 


M.  W.  Whitney  (Boston), 

The  greatest  living  Basso. 

Mr.  Helen  Ames  Billings  (St.  Louis), 

The  celebrated  Oratorio  Soprano. 

Miss  Abbie  Clarke  (Boston), 

The  popular  Contralto. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Eessenden  (Boston), 

The  eminent  Tenor. 


CONDUCTORS. 

Carl  Zertahn  (Boston),  R.  Her  old  and  John 
P.  Morgan,  San  Francisco. 


Season  Tickets,  $5 ;  now  on  sahj  at   Sherman,  Hyde  Sc 
Co.'s.     No  charge  for  reserved  seats. 

SUMNER  W.  BUGBEE,  MANAGER. 


David  Bush, 


PLUMBER 


.  .  .  .AND;.  .. 


Sanitary  Engineer, 

NOS.  27  AND  29 

New  Montgomery  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

Sanitary  Plumbing  a  Specialty.     All  Work 
Guaranteed. 


T\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

-^^^  the  Georgia  Silver  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
April  16,  1878.  Notice — A  dividend  of  Three  Cents  per 
share  upon  the  capital  stock  oi  the  Georgia  Silver  Mining 
Company  (of  Storey  County,  Nevada,)  was  declared  this 
day,  payable  immediately  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  414 
California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

R.  WEGENER,  Secretary. 


W.  W.   MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

THE   IMPROVED 

FRENCH    RANGES 

(set  in  drick.) 
VAN'S  WROUGHT  IRON 

PORTABLE     RANGES. 


COOKING,  PARLOR,  AND  HEATING 

ST.O  V  E  S 


The  largest  stock  and  greatest  variety  on  the  Pacific  coast 
Over  five  hundred  different  styles  and  patterns  to  select 
from.     Everything  required  to  fit  up  a  kiichen  complete. 


Nos.  1 10,  ii2j  114,  118,  &  120  Baiter y  St. 


BEST 


K0HLER&  CHASE 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
&  <  AKLAND. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


The  miners  of  Nevada  arc  lying  on  their  ores. 

If  Edison's  health  don't  give  way,  he  will  keep  on 
till  he  makes  a  whistle  out  of  a  pig's  tail. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "  How  did  you  kill  so 
many  rats,  Mike?"  the  enthusiastic  hostler  said:  "I 
strychnine  of  them  at  wanst,  sir! " 

Mistress — Bridget,  how  is  it  you  have  not  dusted 
the  what-not?  Bridget — Ah.  thin,  ma'am,  I  can't  for 
dacency  sake  face  tli.it  naked  nggcr. 

"IUvein  Jul!  lid  an  affected  dandy  in 

Coleman's  hearing.     "Very  likely,"  replied  George, 

"  she  had  a  sty  in  them  when  I  saw  her  last." 

After  forty  or  fifty  men  had  clamored  for  a  "  lower 
centre  berth.'  a  lady  in  the  ticket  office  suggested  to 
the  agent  that  lie  give  them  all  a  centre  berth.  He 
centre  away. 

A  lady  deprecates  very  much  the  crueHy'of  shoot- 
ing birds  on  the  wing.  Said  she:  "Why  don't  they 
shoot  little  birds  on  the  ground,  so  they  won't  fall  and 
hurt  themselvi 

In  packing  down  and  smoothing  croquet  grounds, 
a  cat  held  by  the  hind  legs  and  vigorously  swung  over 
one's  head,  and  brought  down  with  force  upon  the 
sod  will  be  quite  effectual. 

A  man  who  recently  went  into  stock  speculations 
was  met  by  a  friend  the  other  day.  who  asked  him  if 
he  had  made  anything.     "Yes."  raid  he,   "I  made 
ament  this  morning." 

Always  keep  a  smile  for  mother, 

Do  not  drain  the  festive  ju£  ; 
Leave  enough,  somehow  or  other, 

Just  to  moisten  her  old  mug. 
Touch  it  lightly.  leave  some  in  it. 

Just  a  swallow — that's  the  style ; 
What  you'd  drink  in  half  a  minute 

Is  enough  for  mother's  smile. 

It  was  on  the  train  and  the  lights  burned  dimly. 
Said  he:  "  Do  oo  ub  me?"  Said  she:  "  Es,  I  ubs 
oo."  Said  a  vulgar  fellow  on  the  seat  behind  them  : 
"  What  are  yer  g.vin'  us — taffy." 

"That's  rather  a  bad  fit  you  have  there,''  said  a 
man  to  a  friend  with  a  new  coat.  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
"  but  I  had  a  worse  one  yesterday."  "  Impossible!" 
"  Not  at  all ;  it  was  an  epileptic  fit." 

"Is  there  any  danger  of  the  boa-constrictor  biting 
me?"  asked  a  lady  visitor  at  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
"  Not  the  least,  marm,"  replied  the  showman  ;  "  he 
never  bites,  but  swallows  his  vittles  whole." 

A  girl  being  bantered  one  day  by  some  of  her  fe- 
male friends  in  regard  to  her  lover,  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  but  one  leg,  replied — "  I  wouldn't 
have  a  man  with  two  legs — they're  too  common." 

Mistress — "You  needn't  be  so  frightened,  Maria; 
its  only  the  phonograph."  Maria — *'  Lor*,  mum!  I 
thought  was  a  sewing  machine.  And  I  only  just 
touched  the  handle,  and  it  said :  '  What  the  devil  are 
you  at? '  just  like  the  very  moral  of  master." 

A  poor  woman,  coming  from  a  wretched  garret  in 
an  inland  manufacturing  town  for  the  first  time  to  see 
the  sea-shore,  gazing  at  the  ocean,  said  she  was  glad 
for  once  in  her  life  to  see  something  which  there  was 
enough  of. 

Now  that  the  phonograph  makes  it  possible  for 
sounds  to  be  canned,  the  same  as  beef,  lobsters,  fruit, 
etc.,  missionary  talk  can  be  bottled  and  sent  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands  ready  for  the  table,  instead  of  the 
missionary  himself. 

A  boy  beggar  of  Gotham  is  placarded:  "I  have 
been  blind  for  forty  years."  There  is  a  little  girl  in 
Philadelphia  who  placards  herself:  "  I  am  blind  and 
the  father  of  five  children."  She  wears  it  when  the 
old  man  is  sick  or  out  at  his  country  place, 

"  I  say.  my  boy,  whose  horse  is  that  you're  rid- 
ing?" "Why,  daddy's."  "Who  is  your  daddy?" 
"  Don't  you  know  ?  Why,  Uncle  Petejones."  "  So 
you  are  the  son  of  your  uncle."  "  Why,  yes,  I  cal- 
culate I  am.  You  see,  dad  got  to  be  a  widower,  and 
married  mother's  sister,  so  I  reckon  he's  my  uncle." 
"  Boy,  you  are  not  far  removed  from  a  fool.1'  "  Well. 
as  we  ain't  more  nor  three  feet  apart,  I  think  it's  jist 
as  you  say." 

YANKEE  DOODLE'S  NAVY. 

Yankee  Doodle  builds  his  ships, 

But  the  hulls  are  rotten 
Long  before  ihey  leave  the  stocks — 
"Gone,  but  not  forgotten." 

Yankee  Doodle's  navy  yards 

Cost  a  mint  of  m  mey  ; 
But^  from  every  costly  comb 

Swindlers  suck  the  honey. 

*'  Mabel  Clare"  writes  us  the  following  flattering 
inquiry:  "Are  you  the  author  of  that  tender  little 
ballad,  'Darling,  Kiss  my  Eyelids  Down?  "  We? 
We  write  such  stuff  as  tha't?  "Kiss  our  eyelids 
down?  "  Mabel,  thou  art  beside  thyself;  much  read- 
ing hath  made  thee  mad.  "  Darling,  kiss  our  evelids 
down."  Now.  isn't  that  a  nice  thing  to  accuse' us  of 
saying?  Are  we  that  devoid  of  intelligence?  Mabel, 
don't  you  trouble  our  eyelids  when  you  have  a  fancy 
to  perform  any  operations  of  that  delicate  and  tender 
nature.  We  have  a  large,  comfortable,  roomv,  flexi- 
ble gash  just  below  our  nose  that  has  bought' county 
rights  for  all  business  of  that  nature  that  comes  with- 
in the  limits  of  our  face,  and  any  eyelid  found  inter- 
fering or  infringing  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  extreme 
bruit  of  the  law.     No,  we  didn't  write  it. 


BERTIE'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

Small  boy  Eertie- 

Drumming  on  the  pane, 
Looking  at  the  chickens. 

Draggled  with  the  rain. 

Little  philosopher 

Wrinkles  his  brow. 
Says  "  I  wonder — 

1  don't  sec  how. 

"Where  do  chickens  come  from? 
Mamma,  please  to  tell. 
Yes,   I  know  ihey  come  from  eggs 
Know  that  very  well. 

"Course  the  old  hen  hatched  "em, 
I  know  that,  but  then 
Won't  you  tell  me  truly, 
Where'd  they  get  the  hen? 

"Spose'n  you  were  my  boy, 
All  the  one  I  had. 
And  hi.:  folks  wouldn't  tell  you  things, 
Shouldn't  you  feel  bad? 

"Every  single  thing  you  say 
I  knew  years  ago. 
Where  tliat  first  hen  came  from, 
Is  what  I  want  to  know." 

Lady  (to  waiter) — "Don't  put  that  ice  into  the 
goblet  with  your  fingers."  Waiter — "  Lor',  ma'am, 
1  don't  mind  ;  my  hands  are  very  warm. '' 

"Say,  Mr.  Ferguson,  can  you  tell  me  the  differ- 
ence between  tha  Prince  of  Wales,  a  bald-headed 
man,  and  a  monkey's  mother?" 

And  Mr.  Ferguson  will  "give  it  up,"  although  he 
may  have  heard  the  answer  every  night  for  thirty 
years.  "They  all  do  it,"  and  the  only  way  we  can 
see  to  retire  the  conundrum  sine  die  is  cither  to  shoot 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  murder  all  the  minstrel 
troupes. 

William  Watson,  a  youth,  stood  at  the  bar  of  the 
general  sessions,  convicted  of  theft. 

"Where  have  I  seen  you  before?"  Judge  Gilder- 
sleeve  asked  thoughtfully.  "Your  face  is  certainly 
familiar  to  me." 

"  I  don't  know,  your  Honor,"  Watson  replied. 

"Where  have  you  seen  me  before?"  his  Honor 
persisted. 

"I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  your  Honor,"  Watson 
protested. 

"Where  were  you  last  employed?  I  am  confident 
that  I  have  seen  your  face  before, "  Judge  Gilderslceve 
continued,  with  the  air  of  having  cornered  the  pris- 
oner at  last. 

"In  the  Crystal  Palace  Saloon,  your  Honor,"  Wat- 
son answered,  and  the  spectators  laughed. 

Judge  Gildersleeve  did  not  pursue  his  inquiries  fur- 
ther. He  sentenced  Watson  to  the  State  prison  for 
three  years. 

On  a  street-car,  the  actions  of  one  of  the  passen- 
gers attracted  the  closest  attention  of  a  boy  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  man  first  blew  one  side  of 
his  nose,  and  then  the  other.  Then  he  took  a  hand- 
kerchief from  one  pocket  and  wiped  the  right-hand 
side  of  his  nose,  and  deliberately  put  that  away  and 
took  out  another  and  wiped  the  left-hand  side.  The 
action  pleased  the  boy  immensely,  and  he  watched 
every  movement  of  the  man,  who  next  took  from  his 
right-hand  pocket  a  slick  of  gum,  put  it  in  the  right- 
hand  side  of  his  mouth,  and  then  served  the  left  side 
the  same  way.  He  chewed  on  the  right,  then  on  the 
left,  and  the  boy's  eyes  hung  out  like  pillows  in  a 
broken  window.  The  man  soon  got  rid  of  the  gum, 
and  took  two  chews  of  tobacco  from  two  separate 
boxes,  and  noticing  how  closely  the  boy  was  watch- 
ing him,  he  said  : 

' '  Boy,  do  you  know  me?1' 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  "  but  I'll  bet  you  my 
velocipede  agin  a  cent  that  you  can't  drink  out  of  two 
jugs  at  once." 

The  man  hauled  the  half  of  an  orange  out  of*one 
pocket,  and  the  other  half  out  of  another  pocket, 
and  tendered  them  to  the  boy  as  a  token  of  admira- 
tion. 

LINES  TO  THE  CUCUMBER. 

The  cucumber  graceth  the  festal  board 

Enshrouded  in  condiments  rare, 
And  the  epicure  gleefully  nibbeth  his  paunch 

At  the  sight  of  the  treasure  there. 
The  doctor  smileth  a  sad-like  smile 

And  giveth  a  crocodile  groan. 
And  the  marble  man  goeth  out  the  while 

And  polisheth  up  a  stone. 
The  undertaker  mournfully  asks 

"What  will  his  measure  be?" 
And  the  sexton  markcth  a  spot  "reserved" 

All  under  the  willow  tree. 
'Tis  hard  the  limes  and  'tis  scarce  the  cash — 

And  so  with  a  2estful  joy 
We  welcome  waft  to  the  fitful  fruit 

That  giveth  the  folk  employ. 

A  curious  animal  is  the  boy.  Two  of  them  were 
going  down  the  street  the  other  morning,  when,  as 
they  were  about  passing  each  other,  one  of  them 
said: 

"  You  don't  know  who  is  dead  at  the  baker's." 

"  Yes,  I  do,  too," 

They  had  now  passed  each  other,  and  were  walking 
backward  so  as  to  confront  each  other. 

•-  Who  is  it?" 

"  It's  the  baker's  wife." 

"  Ho,  ho  !  "  laughed  the  other,  derisively  ;  "that 
shows  all  you  know7  about  it.  It  ain't  the  baker's 
wife  at  all — it's  his  wife's  sister." 

The  advocate  of  the  wife  flushed  deeply  at  this. 

"Smart,  ain't  you?''  he  shouted,  for  the  distance 
between  them  had  grown  considerable.  "  I'll  bet  you 
don't  know  what  she  died  of." 

"  What'll  you  bet?  "  yelled  the  other. 

"  I'll  bet  you  anything." 

"  I'll  bet  you  don't  know  yourself  what  she  died 
of.'' 

"Yes,  I  do!" 

"  What  was  it,  now?" 

"  Well,  I  know,  and  you  don't." 

"  Yes,  I  do,  too.  She  died  of  consumption,"  said 
the  other,  in  desperation. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  what  a  greeny."  shouted  the  other, 
in  a  tone  of  joyful  triumph.  "Consumption!  Ho, 
ho,  he,  he  1  Well,  if  I  didn't  know  more  than  that 
I'd  go  put  my  head  to  soak." 

Redder  than  fiie  grew  the  face  of  the  defeated 
boy. 

"  If  you  know  so  much,  what  was  it  she  died  of?  " 

"She  died  of  typhoid  fever,"  shouted  the  victor, 
his  features  radiant  with  the  reflection. 

"Huh!"  responded  the  other  boy,  "  I  knew  that  all 
the  time.  -  I  was  only  codding  you  with  consump- 
tion.'' 

And  they  both  turned  and  pursued  their  respective 
i  ways,  neither  being  quite  satisfied  with  the  result. 


FRANK    KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY  AT   LAY,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,    Room   t6\      Probate,    divorce,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  all  other  cases  attended  to. 


77    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 


No.  \\\  California  Street. 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE,  17  DUPONT  STREET, 

TTOMCEOPATHIC   FREE    DISPEN- 

■*■*■      SARY  TO   THE  POOR— 12   Eagley  Place,  next 
to  Hamm~m  Baths,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 


cyOS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 
624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


pUBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR, 

WILLIAM  DOOLAK, 

Office  No.  13  Nevada  Slock. 


M  ULLER'S 

^OPTOMETER! 

t  The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 


OPTICIAN  I     135  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

Near   Bush,    opposite   the    Occidental 
Hotel. 


J° 


HN   DANIEL, 


IMPORTER    AND    DEALER    I 


ITALIAN     AND     SCOTCH     GRANITE 

MONUMENTS. 


styles  Marble  Mantels  and  Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.   421    Pine   Street,    between    Montgomery   and 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


R.  P.  &  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 

A  TTORNEYS-A T-LA  W, 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Building, 

Montgomery  Street,  N.  E.  corner  of  Clay,  Sao  Francisco. 
(P.  O.  Box  707.) 


C. 


H.    STREET, 

BOOK,  JOB,  AND  GENERAL 


APPLICATION     TO    BECOME     A 

-**  SOLE  TRADER— Notice  is  hereby  given  that  I, 
CHARLOTTE  PI-NNER,  wife  of  Robert  Pinner,  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  in- 
tend to  apply  to  the  County  Court  of  the  said  city  and  coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco,  on  Monday,  the  20th  day  of  May,  1878, 
said  day  being  a  day  of  the  May  term,  1878,  for  an  order 
and  decree  authorizing  and  permitting  me  to  become  a  sole 
trader,  and  to  carry  on  business  as  such  on  my  own  account 
in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  The  nature  of  the 
said  business  intended  and  proposed  to  be  carried  on  by  nic 
u  that  of  keeping  a  sailor's  boarding  house. 

CHARLOTTE  PINNER. 

San  Francisco,  April  12,  1878. 

J.  R.  Brandon,  Attorney  for  Applicant. 


PRINTER  and    publisher, 

522  California  Street, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 
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O  TICE  IS  HEREB  Y  GIVEN  THA  T 

,  M.  R.  DANNENBAUM,  wife  of  Moses  Dan- 
nenbaum,  resident  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
Stale  of  California,  intend  to  apply  to  the  County  Court  of 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  on  Monday,  the  13th 
day  «f  May,  A.  D.  1878,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  of 
that  day,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  I  can  be  heard,  for  an  or- 
der and  decree  of  said  Court,  authorizing  me  to  carry  on 
business  as  sole  trader,  and  generally  to  avail  myself  of  the 
provisions  of  Title  XII.  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Procedure  of 
said  State.  The  business  I  intend  to  carry  an  and  conduct 
as  a  sole  trader  is  that  of  buying  and  selling  millinery  goods, 
fancy  goods,  dry  goods,  and  such  other  merchandise  to  such 
business  usually  belonging. 

M.  R.  DANNENBAUM, 

Dated  April  10,  1878.  Wife  of  Moses  Danncnbaum. 

Joseph  Naphtalv,  Attorney  for  Petitioner. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as  Cards,  Cir- 
culars, Billheads,  Envelopes,  Receipts,  Handbills, 
Letter  Heads,  Notes,  Orders  of  Dancing.Concert 
Programmes,  Bills  of  Lading,  Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  stc. 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc. 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


REDINGTON'S 


FLAVORING    EXTRACTS 

ARE    THE    PERFECTLY  IP  U RE 

"*  "*      and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH    FRUITS 

Prepared  with  great  care.  They  are  put  up  in  superior 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts. 

Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  arc  nearly  so 
cheap. 

Wherever  tested  on  their  merits,  they  have  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  arc  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  belter 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind,  and  are 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 

REDINGTON    &    CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GEO.  W.    TKESCOTT.  IRVING   M.    SCOTT. 


.    T.    SCOTT. 


UNION    IRON  WORKS 

(Founded  1849.)      Post  Office  Box  2128. 

COR.    FIRST   AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO 


.     manufacturers  of 
Compressed  Engines, 
Air  Compressors, 
Rock  Drills, 

Portable  Hoistin™  Engines, 

Marine  Stationary  and  Portable  Boilers] 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


CONSTANTLY   ON   HAND   AND   FOR   SALE, 

Direct-acting  Pumping  and  Hoisting  Engines, 
Upright  and  Stationary  Engines, 

Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery) 
Blake's  Rock  Breakers, 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps, 

Chlorodming  Furnaces, 
Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps. 
All  manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
workmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
manufacturers. 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 


7~\IEB0LD  SAFE  AND  LOCK  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED 

FIRE   AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 


SAFES. 


tCONTRACTOR  TO   THE   SAFE   DEPOSIT   COMPANY.] 

A  large  assortment  of  these  Safes  constantly  on  hand. 
Safas  of  other  manufacture  taken  in  exchange.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices  to  BRYANT  &  TAYLOR, 

Ti2  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CHAS.  N.  FOX. 


M.   B.  KELLOGG. 


FOX  &.  KELLOGG, 

ATTORNEYS  AND    COUNSELORS 

■**■      AT  LAW,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Office,  No.  530  California  Street,  Rooms  I,  2,  and  3. 


HOME  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


jF 


AMILIES    WISHING    TO   SPEND 

the  Summer  in  the  country  will  find  a  good  table  and 
excellent  accommodations  at  reasonable  prices,  near  Ruth- 
erford Station,  in  Napa  County.  Four  trains  pass  the  sta- 
tion daily.     For  particulars  address 

E.  B.  SMITH, 
Rutherford  Station,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


■DEMOVED. 

WILLIAM  PATTON,  ARCHITECT, 
No.  411K  California  Street. 


D 


Jt.  G.  J.   VAN  VLACK, 


4  EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Baldwin, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  April  25,  i8;3. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as 
follows : 

Q  on  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Hollister, 
O.jf  C  Xres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and  all  Way 
Stations.  BSD*  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  £ST  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train. 

A.  M.  DAILY   for    San   Jose    and  Way  Sta- 
10. qu  t;onS- 

n  on  P.  M.  DAILY  (Sundays  excepted)  for  Gilroy,  Pa- 
Jf*J>  ^  jaro,  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  and  Way  Stations. 
SST  Stage  connection  made  with  this  train  at  Santa 
Clara  for  Pacific  Congress  Springs. 

S&T  On  Saturdays  only,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  at  Pajaro  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  Re- 
turning, passengers  leave  Santa  Cruz  at  4.00  a.  m.  Mon- 
days (breakfast  at  Gilroy),  arriving  in   San  Francisco  at  10 

A.   M. 

.  ,n  P.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
*t-7-U  "ons. 

/£  on  P.  M.  DAILY  for  Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 
U-Ju  tions. 

S3T  SUNDAYS  AN  EXTRA  TRAIN  will  leave  for 
San  Jose  and  Way  Stations  at  9.30  a.  m.  Returning,  will 
leave  San  Jose  at  6.00  r.  M. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


QOMMENCING  SATURDAY,  APRIL 

6,   1878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 

WILL  LEA  KB  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

7  qq   A.    M.,    DAILY,    VALLEJO 

/  "_  Steamer  (from   Market   Street  Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  and  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  excepted  for  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  only  this  train  will  run  to  Williams'. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.10  p.  m.] 

g  qq  A.  M.,  DAILY,   A  TLANTIC 

*  Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 

ment*, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  P.  M 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5.35  p  m.j 
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qq  P.  M.,   DAILY,   SAN  JOSE 

*  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 


.  C.  BASSETT, 

Superintendent. 


H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt 


SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 

SSF  Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of 
the  road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
via  OAKLAND,  leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry 
Landing,  Market  Street,  at  +.00  p.  m.  daily,  and  making 
close  connection  at  GOSHEN  for  Sumner,  Mohave,  LOS 
ANGELES,  Wilmimgfcon,  Anaheim,  Colton,  Colorado 
River,  and  Yuma. 


N 


ORTH    PACIFIC    COAST    RAIL- 
ROAD. 

INCREASED    FACILITIES. 


On  and  after  Wednesday,  May  1st,  1878,  the  two  new,  fast, 

and  elegant  steamers  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAU- 

SALITO  will  run  between  San  Francisco 

and  San  Rafael   as  follows : 


WEEK  DAYS. 

Leave  San  Francisco. 

Leave  San 

Rafael. 

(From   San    Quentin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 

(Via  San  Quentin 

Ferry.) 

7.1;  a.m.  for  S=.n  Rafael. 

8.15  "  for  San  R,  &Junct'n 

6.30  A.M 

for  San  Francisco 

9.40  " 

8.CO      " 

1.45  P.M. 

9.00      " 

4.00 

II.OO      " 

5.00  " 

3- IS  P.M. 

" 

6.15  "     for  San  Rafael. 

5-oo     " 
6.1s     " 

•• 

(From  Saucelito  Ferry,  Davis 
Street). 

5.30  P.M.  for  all  points  be- 
tween Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael. 


(Via  Saucelito  Ferry). 
7.00  a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 
SUNDAYS. 

(Via  San  Quentin  Ferry). 


8.35  a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 
11. 15     "         " 

I.45  P.M.         " 
4.3O       ". 


(From   San   Quentin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 
10.00  a.m.  for  San  Rafael. 
12.30  p.m.      "  " 

5.45     "  for  San  Rafael  and 
Junction. 
(From  Saucelito  Ferry,  Davis 

Street). 
8.00  a.  M.  Excursion  train, 

connecting   at    Junction  (Via  Saucelito  Ferry), 

with   train  for  San  Ra- 
fael. 6.45  P.M.  for  San  Francisco. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
Round  Trip  Tickets  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Ra- 
fael  have  been   reduced   as  follows:  Weekdays,  75  cents; 
Sundays,  50  cents. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 
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'AN  FRANCISCO  AND 

NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 


Commencing  Sunday,   April   7th,    1877,    and   until   further 
notice  Trains  and  Boats  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

Ticket  Office,  Washington  Street  Wharf. 

■j   qq  P.  M.,  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted, 

^J  *  steamer  "James  M.  Donahue"  (Washington 

Street  "Wharf),  connecting  with  Mail  and  Express  Train  at 
Donahue  for  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  way  stations  ;  making  stage  connections  at  Lake- 
vifle  for  Sonoma,  at  Geyserville  for  Skaggs'  Springs,  at 
Cloverdale  for  Ukiah,  Lakeport,  Mendocino  City,  and  the 
Geysers. 

tsT  Connections  made  at  Fulton  on  following  morning 
with  Fulton  and  Guerneville  R,  R.,  for  Korbel's,  Guerne- 
ville,  and  the  Redwoods. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  10.35  A-  M>) 

g  qq  A.  M.   SUNDAYS   ONLY,  EX- 

'  cursion   Steamer  "James    M.   Donahue,"  con- 

necting at  Donahue  with  trains  for  Cloverdale  and  way  sta- 
tions.    (Arrive  at  San  Francisco  6.55  p.  m.) 

Freight  received  from  7  a.  m.  to  2.30  P.  M.  daily  (except 
Sunday). 

Arthur  Hughes,  Gen.  Manager.  A.  A.  Bean,  Sup't. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 


(TAUCELITO  FERRY. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

On  and  after  Sunday.  April  7th,  1877,  a  swift  and  com- 
modious steamer  will  leave  as  follows  : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m.;  11.00 
a.  m. ;  "3.30  p.  m. ;  5.30  p.  m. — R,  R. 

Saucelito— 7.55  a.  m. — R.  R.  ;  9.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m. ;  4.30 
p.  m. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — 8.00a.m. — R.  R.;  10.00 a.  m.;  12  m. ;  z.oo 
p.  m. ;  4.30  p.  m.  ;  6.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9.00  a,  m. ;  1 1.00  a.  ra. ;  1.00  p.  m. ;  3.30  p.  m. ; 
5.45  p.  m.;  7.45  p.  m.— R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00 
a.  m.  On  SATURDAY  extra  trip  from  Saucelito  at  6.15 
p.  m.     *  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  m.] 

a  nn  P.  M.,  DAILY,  EXPRESS 

^/-'UKJ  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  f*r  Lathrop,  and 
Sacramento,  Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
"Santa  Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ton, and  Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers). Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose 
at  6.55  p.  M-,  and  at  Sacramento  with  passenger  train,  leav- 
ing at  10.45  p-  M->  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia.  Sleeping 
cars  between  Oakland  and  Carson. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  m.] 

a  qq  P.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

^f-'UKS  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
land, and  Williams'.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  11. 10  a.  m.] 

si  qq  P.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

^»  C/L/  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River  ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  a.  m.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  p.  m.] 

* 

y,   3Q  P.    M.,   DAILY,    THROUGH 

^-f-'Jj  ^  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  a.  M.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.] 


FERRIES   AND   LOCAL  TRAINS. 
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*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

To  Femside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  a.  j.1.,  5.00 
p.  M. 

To  San  Jose,  daily,  tg-3o  a.  m.,  3.00,  4.00  p.  M, 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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b — Sundays  excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
From  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,  10.00,  11.90  A.  M. 
6.00  P.  M. 
From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8. 10  A.  M. 


CREEK  ROUTE 
From  San   Francisco — Daily— B6.30 — B7.20 — 8.15 — 9.15, 

10.15 — 11-15  A-  m. — 12.15 — 1. 15 — 2.25 — 3.15 — 4.15 — 5.15 

— 6.15  P.  M. 
From  Oakland — Daily — b6.3o^ — 7.15 — 8.10 — 9.10 — 10.10 — 

11. 10  a.  M.— 12.10 — 1. 10 — 2.25 — 3.10 — 4.10 — 5.10—  6.10 

P.  M.  B — Ddily,  Sundays  excepted. 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  102  Montgomery  Street. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen,  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


rpRENCH  SA  VINGS 
1  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

411  Bltsh  Street,  above  Kearney,  San  Francisco. 
G.  MAHE,  Director. 


]\/TASONIC  SAVINGS 
1V1  AND  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.  H.  CULVER,  President, 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


THE   CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY. 


cy  UNCTION  OF  MARKET,  PO  WELL 

J  and  Eddy  Streets.  Ordinary  and  Term  Deposits  re- 
ceived, and  Loans  made  on  real  estate  security.  Remit- 
tances may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or  by  checks  on 
reliable  parties,  payable  here  ;  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bank  commences  only  with  the  receipt  of  the  coin.  No 
charge  made  for  pass-book  orenlrance  fee. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 


ODD  FELLOWS'  SAVINGS  BANK 

QFFICE,  ODD  FELLOWS'  HALL,  325 

^'^  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Deposits  re- 
ceived in  sums  of  one  dollar  and  upward.  Remittances 
from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co's 
Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house,  but  the  Bank 
will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery.  The  signature 
of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first  deposit. 

MARTIN  HELLER,  President. 
James  Benson,  Secretary. 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
overy  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Frarxisco. 


P 


'ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


First-class   steamers  with   unequaled   accommodations    for 
passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
Feb.  18th,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C,    PUGET   SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,   Oregon,  on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 
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CCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND   HONGKONG. 
Connecting    at    Yokohama   with   steamers   for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,        OCEANIC,        BELGIC. 

Saturday,  April  20 

Thursday,  May  16.  Saturday,  June  15 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  No.  2  Montgomery  Street. 

For  freight  apply  at  the   Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany's Wharf. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

GEO.  H.  BRADBURY,  President. 


T 


HE  STA  TE  INVESTMENT 


—  AND  — 

INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH  ASSETS 8450,000 

Principal  Office,  218  and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


officers: 
A.  J.  BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vise-President, 

CHAS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CAVA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  ofEce,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


J.  M.  WALKER. 


JENNINGS  S.  COX. 


ALEX.  AUSTI! 


J.  M.  WALKER   &  CO. 

OTOCK  BROKERS,   N   W.    CORNER 
^     Montgomery  and  Pine  Streets. 


qr   J.  PETTIT  &°  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 

528  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


n^HE  NEVADA   BANK 

■*■  OF  SAN  FT..  :.CISCOt 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Paid  up  Capital $io.°co»«>o  Gold 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000     ' 


DIRECTORS: 
Louis  McLane,  President.      J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-President. 
John  W.  Mackay,     W.  S.  O'Brien,     James  G.  Fair' 


Cashier H.  W.  Glenny. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo.  A.  King 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  bullion. 


EXCHANGE 
On   the  principal  Cities  throughout  the   United    States, 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

New  York  Bankers.  . .  .The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 
London  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 


'THE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN BANK 
■*•  (Li?nited.) 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Office 3  Angel  Court . 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

AutJwrized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Earni?igs 150,000 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 


Fred'k  F.  Low, 
Ign.  Steinhart, 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


Managers. 


nrffE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

D.  O.  Mills President. 

William  Alvord Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown t Cashier. 


AGENTS  — New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on -Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 
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IBERN1A  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweeney. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Sullivan. 

TRUSTEES. 
M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,         P.  McAran, 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer Edward  Martin 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

OfEce,  Northeast  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wei  s, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  a.  m.  to  3  P.  M. 


CAN  ERA  A  CISCO  SA  VINGS  UNION 

^—^      532  California  St.,  comer  Webb  St.,  San  Francisco 


Deposits  j/st  December,  1877. $S, 544  J ?$  oj 

Guarantee  Capital attd  Reserve  Fund, .      448,233  60 


DIRECTORS. 

James  de  Fremery President. 

Albert  Miller Vice-President. 

C.  Adolphe  Low,  Charles  Baum, 

Erwin  J.  Crane,  Washington  Bartlett, 

Charles  Pace,  Denis  J.  Oliver, 

Alexander  Campbell,  Senior. 

Lovell  White Cashier 

John  Archbald Surveyor. 

Henry  C.  Campbell Attorney. 

Receives  deposits  and  loans  money  on  real  estate  security. 
Countr7  remittances  may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or 
by  checks  of  reliable  parties  payable  in  San  Francisco,  but 
the  responsibility  of  this  Savings  Bank  commences  only  with 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  money. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accSmpany  the  first 
deposit.     No  charge  is  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

Office  hours,  9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.  Saturday  evenings  from 
6li  to  8. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


CIIGKB1IRG 

PIANO    WAREROOMS, 

31  POST  ST.,  Mechanics'  Institute  Building. 
ELEGANT  PIANOS. 
L.  K.   HAMMER, 

Sole  Afrent  for  Pacific  Coast. 

£3"  Owners  of  Chickering  Pianos  are  specially  requested 
to  leave  orders  for  tuning  at  ttarerooms,  31  Post  Street. 


KNABE 
PIANOS 

SHEET  MUSIC,  AT 

BANCROFT, 

KNIGHT  &  COS 

MUSIC     STORE,    733    MARKET    ST. 


Member  S.  F.  Board. 


E.  C.  UACFARLAMB, 
Late  Hopkins  ft  Macfarlane. 


GEO.  C.  HICKOX  &  CO. 

/COMMISSION     STOCK     BROKERS, 

230  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


J^HE  SCHMIDT  QUINTETTE. 

MISS  ALICE  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil   of    the   Conservatory   of   Leips:c),   Teacher  of  the 

Pianoforte, 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT, 

Teacher  of  the  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Thorough 

Bass. 

MR.  LOUIS  SCHMIDT,  Jr. 
(Graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic),  Teacher  of  the 

Violin. 

MR.  ERNST  SCHMIDT, 

(Pupil   of    the   Conservatory   of    Leipsic),   Teacher  of  the 

Violoncello. 


Lessons  may  be  given  either  at  private  residences,  or  at 
707  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

N.  B. — Lessons  in  ensemble  Music  a  specialty. 


*1D 


-ZOatdusc'n  '4, 

G^an   Q/ianccico,    ^a/ 


"jTUL    BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM, 

A  Preparatory  School  to  the  University. 


A.  ROMAN  &  CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

BOOKSELLERS, 

STATIONERS, 
IMPORTERS, 

PRINTERS, 

AND  BINDERS. 


Books  in  Every  Department  of  Literature. 
STAPLE    AND  FANCY  STATIONERY. 


II    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

LICK    HOUSE    BLOCK. 


Q    F.    WILLEY  <&-  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND    MANUFACTURERS   OF 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 

BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
\V.   D.   ROGERS,   Philadelphia, 

C.  S.   CAFFREY,   Camden,  X.  J., 
WOOD  BROTHERS,  New  York, 

H.  KII.LAM  &  CO.,  New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


ALSO,    AGENTS   FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 


PACIFIC  CONGRESS 
SPRINGS. 


r\PEN  FOR  THE  SEASON  ON  AND 

^  after  April  20th.  Take  S.  P.  R.  R.  first  afternoon 
train  to  Santa  Clara  ;  connect  with  stage  for  Springs.  Time 
3J4  hours.  Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Livery  stable. 
Telegraphic  communication. 

LEWIS  A.   SAGE. 


Foundry,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.     Warehouse,  London,  Eng 

Australian  Branches,  Melbourne  and  Svdnev. 
American  Branches,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  San  Francisco' 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND  PEERLESS 

PRESSES. 

No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  LeidesdortT  Street,  Sao  Francisco 


Steinway  &  Sons. 

GRAND    AVERAGE 
95  1-2 

OUT   OF   A   POSSIBLE 
96. 


CAUTION. — One  New  York  Piano-maker  having  not 
lished  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
but  also  dishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
age of  05  out  of  a  possible  c-6,  the  Examining  Judges  flatly 
contradicted  him,  and  certify  that  he  reached  an  aveage  of 
.-,  ranking  but  third  on  Square  and  fourth  on 
Parlor  Grands. 

Every  Steinway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,  105  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


AREROOMS,   N.   W.   CORNER 

KEARNY  AND  SUITER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


-        -      --■-■-  fXJr ■--.-. 


AND   CADET  SCHOOL. 


Next  quarter  will  commence  March  13,  1878. 
For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


,    J.    TRUMBULL. 


CHAS.    W.    BEEEE. 


Accommodations  for  boarders  first-class,  but  the  number 
for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limited.  The  terms  of  tuition 
for  day  scholars  will  be  made  very  reasonable,  in  order  that 
the  advantages  of  this  institution  may  be  extended  to  as 
many  as  possible.     For  circulars,  address, 

JOHN  F.  EURRIS,  Principal, 

Berkeley,  California. 


CALIFORNIA    FARMERS 

M  U  T  U  A  L 

FIRE    INSURANCE   COMPANY 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

f^ASH  CAPITAL $200,000 

<~-     ASSETS 335,244 


Thomas  Flint President. 

1.  G.  Gardner. ' Vice-President. 

W.  E.  Weygaxt Cashier. 

Ferd.  K.  Rule Secretary. 

Principal  Office,  33  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  Office,  17  Fourth  Street,  Sacramento. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT, 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 


0 


\UIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

ies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     ES"  Entrance 

,th  side  of  Court.  WARREN    LELAND. 


S.  P.  R.  R. 


(NORTHERN    DIVISION.) 


EXCURSION    SEASON,    1878. 


REDUCTION  IN  RATES. 


Special  Notice  to  Military  Companies,  Sunday 
Schools,  Societies,  Private  Parties,  etc. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  now  prepared 
to  make  engagements  for  the  transportation  of  Excursion 
Parties  to  the  various  well  known  Picnic  Grounds  on  the 
line  of  the  Road. 

For  rates,  terms,  and  other  information,  apply  at  Room 
33,  Railroad  Building,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
.Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 
320  Post  Street, 

SA5  FRASCISCO. 


H.   P.  GREGORY    &    CO. 

•2  and  4  California  St., 
Sole   Agents  for  the  celebrated 

SPIDER      HOSE, 

A  brand  of  Rubber  Hose  made  expressly 
for  use  on  the   Pacific  Coast.     Costs  no 
more  and  guaranteed  to  outlast  any  other  make. 


UY  YOUR 


R.J.TRUMBULL&CB 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     BULBS,    TREES, 

SHRUBS,    PLANTS,    ETC. 
419  AND  42t  SaNSOME  St.       -      -      -      -      San  Francisco. 


MARBLEIZED 

IRON  MANTELS 

—  AND  — 

ENAMELED    GRATES. 


The  perfection  which  the  manufacture  of  Marbleized 
Iron  Mantels  has  attained  brings  them  in  direct  competition 
with  the  best  qualities  of  slate  for  all  purposes  where  mantels 
are  used,  and  they  are  in  a  great  measure  taking  the  place 
of  marble.  The  soft  rich  color  in  which  these  mantels  are 
finished  renders  them  a  much  more  agreeable  article  of  fur- 
niture to  a  room  than  the  cold,  repulsive-looking  marble 
slab,  and  culors  may  be  selected  to  harmonize  with  the  fur- 
niture. In  Elegance  of  Design,  QUALITY  of  Finish, 
and  Disability  ok  Polish,  they  are  every  way  superior 
to  slate  or  marble.  In  point  of  economy,  also,  they  cost 
very  much  less,  are  stronger,  and  certainly  far  more  durable 
than  either. 

The  Largest  Stock  and  Greatest  Variety  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.         For  sale  by 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 

Nos.  no,  112,  114,  11S,  &  120  Battery  St. 


NICOLL,   THE  TAILOR. 

(branch  of  new  York), 

505    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

18    KEARNY   STREET. 


PANTS,  male  to  order,  irom $4  00 

SUITS   made  to  order,  from 15  00 

OVERCOATS,  made  to  order,  from 15  00 

BLACK  DOESKIN  PANTS,  from 7  00 

WHITE  VESTS,  from 3  00 

FANCY  VESTS,  from 6  00 

DRESS  COATS,  from 20  00 

Cloth  sold  by  the  yard*.     Any  length  cut. 
505  Montgomery  and  18   Kearny  Streets. 


NURSERY: 

Corner  H  and  Center  Sts.,    -----    San  Rafael. 


c^OHN    T.    LITTLE, 

DISCOUNT    BROKER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT, 

And   Dealer   in    United    States,    State,    City,   and  County 
Bonds,  Gas,  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities. 

4r2  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


$400,000 

To  loan  on  City  and  Country  Real  Estate. 


$250,000 

To  loan  on  Gas.  Water,  Bank,  Railroad,  and  other  securities" 


MERCANTILE    PAPER 

Discounted,  and  Money  loaned  upon  all  kinds  of  Collateral 
JOHN  T.  LITTLE 

412  Montgomery  Street- 


/• 


C.    MERRILL   £-    CO., 
SHIPPING 


COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  the 

SWDWICH    ISLANDS    AND    OREGON    PACKET 
LINES. 

204  and  206  California  St.         -        -         San  Francisco. 


MillS  JIT 


JOE    POHEIM, 

Merchant  Tailor, 

No.  203  Montgomery  Street. 

And  No.  103  Third  Street. 


Business  Suits  made  to  Order  in  24  hours. . .  .from  $20 

Pants  made  to  Order  in  24  hours from    $5 

Fine  Diagonal,  Cassimerc,  and  Scotch  Cheviot 

Suits  to  Order from  $25  to  $45 

Fine  Dress  Suits  to  Order fr©m  $40  to  S50 

Overcoats from  $55  to  $35 

Perfect  fit  guaranteed  by  JOE  POHEIM,  the  great  artist 
and  cutter  from  New  York. 

MUSICAL    BOXES 

r\F  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND    OF 

^^  Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  BOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING    OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
done  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.    J.    PAILLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House,  680  Broadway,  New  York. 

GUNPOWDER. 

'-THE     CALIFORNIA     POWDER 

■L        "WORKS,  Manufacturers  of 

CANNON,    SPORTING,    MINING, 

AND 

HERCULES    POWDER, 

314  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Jno.  F.  Lohse Secretary. 

Mills  at  Santa  Cruz.     Post  Office  Box  2036. 
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[CONTINLED   FROM   LAST   NUMBER.] 

The  war  was  ended.  Peace  had  been  declared.  The 
German  army  corps  had  returned  to  their  homes,  save  one 
left  at  San  Ouentin  to  look  after  the  indemnity.  The 
National  Assembly  had  removed  from  Bordeaux  to  Ver- 
sailles. The  magnificent  palace  of  Louis  Quatorze  was  the 
capital  of  France.  Thiers  was  monarch:  The  National 
Guard  had  been  ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The 
Empire  was  enthroned  upon  bayonets.  The  bayonets 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  from  Algeria.  Of 
a  hundred  clerks  in  the  Magazin  Bon  Marche,  in  the  Rue 
des  Bac,  not  one  could  handle  a  gun.  They  sent  for  a  shoe- 
maker who  had  served  under  the  First  Napoleon  to  show 
them  how  to  unlock  the  chassepot.  The  National  Guard 
were  not  disposed  to  obey  the  order  of  General  Vinoy  to 
disarm.  Regiments  of  Vilette,  Montmartre,  and  Bellevue 
were  not  content  to  give  up  a  franc  and  a  half  a  day  for 
playing  soldier.  In  anticipation  of  this  order,  they  had 
seized  a  large  number  of  siege  guns  and  mitrailleuses,  and 
fortified  themselves  on  the  heights  of  the  Butte  Montmartre. 
The  Government  at  Versailles  were  intent  on  raising  money 
to  pay  the  German  indemnity.  The  workmen  in  Paris  were 
intent  on  establishing  the  Commune.  In  the  previous  month 
of  November — we  are  now  reciting  the  events  of  March  — 
Flourens,  Blanqui,  Pyat,  and  others  had  made  a  revolution, 
overturned  the  Government  of  National  Defense,  took  Gen- 
eral Trochu  prisoner,  and  posessed  the  Hotel  de  Ville  for 
twenty-four  hours.  For  that  time  they  were  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  ludicrous,  but  it  was  suggestive.  The  spasm 
of  the  Commune  passed  away  in  a  hysterical  laugh.  It  was 
the  symptom  of  a  disease.  The  political  doctors  did  not 
observe  it.  On  the  20th  of  March  the  Commune  had  pos- 
session of  Paris.  Monsieur  Thiers  and  the  members  of  the 
Government  were  fugitives.  The  National  Guard  were 
masters  of  the  position.  The  troops  of  the  line  were  or- 
dered to  dislodge  the  insurgents  at  Montmartre;  the  soldiers 
of  the  line  fraternized  with  the  soldiers  of  the  National 
Guard.  Barricades  sprang  up  on  every  side.  Basalt  paving 
blocks  became  fortresses  of  defense.  Generals  Thomas  and 
Clement  were  killed;  Generals  Vinoy  and  Chanzy  were 
prisoners.  The  Commune  came  from  the  National  Guard. 
The  gens  d'armes  disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  We  saw  one 
chased  into  the  Seine  and  stoned  to  death  by  the  populace. 
Paris  is  a  great  city.  It  had  then  a  million  and  a  half  of 
population.  Its  diameter  from  wall  to  wall  is  five  miles. 
Some  parts  of  the  city  remained  undisturbed;  some  parts 
were  filled  with  agitation  and  scenes  of  violence,  murder, 
and  rapine.  In  some  streets  were  barricades;  in  others 
were  none.  In  one  place  grim-visaged  war,  with  regiments 
marching  and  counter-marching;  in  other  parts  bonnes,  in 
white,  clean  caps,  trundled  babies  within  go-carts.  Riot  and 
misrule  controlled  one  arrondissement;  fountains  played,  and 
children  were  driving  goats  four-in  hand  in  another.  The 
rappel  was  beating  at  one  end  of  the  town,  and  trumpets 
were  blaring;  in  the  other  Punch  and  Judy  and  Marionette 
troupes  gathered  sous  from  idle  spectators.  Military  execu- 
tions were  not  unfrequent,  yet  order  reigned;  there  was  no 
authority,  yet  life  and  property  were  protected;  there  was 
no  government,  yet  there  was  no  anarchy.  The  red  flag  re- 
placed the  tri-color  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  one  floated 
conspicuously  at  the  top  of  the  golden  harp  that  surmounted 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Grand  Opera  House.  The 
Government  at  Versailles  was  apparently  indifferent  to  the 
course  of  events  in  Paris.  It  was  the  lull  before  the  storm. 
The  Commune  barricaded  its  streets,  and  prepared  for  an 
invasion.  The  Versailles  Government  secured  the  forts. 
The  Bank  of  France  closed  its  great  gates,  and  locked 
safely  its  vaults.  Thiers  prepared  to  bombard  Paris;  Paris 
proceeded  with  pick  and  shovel  to  tear  down  his  house  in  the 
Place  St.  George.  The  Commune  meant  peace  and  frater- 
nity to  all  the  world,  and  it  proceeded  to  destroy  the  bronze 
column  of  the  Place  Vendome;  the  cannon  of  Austerlitz, 
surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  Napoleonic  Caesar,  should 
no  longer  shame  France.  Streets  bearing  imperial  names 
were  changed.  Plate-glass  windows  indicating  shops  having 
imperial  patronage  were  smashed.  The  imperial  cipher 
"  N  "  was  chiseled  from  the  granite  piers  of  the  Pont  de 
Jena;  the  golden  cipher  was  removed  from  the  unfinished 
Palace  of  Music  in  the  Place  de  l'Opera.  The  improvised 
battery  upon  the  heights  of  Butte  Montmartre  opened  the 
dance  of  hell.  Valerien  returned  the  compliment  in  burn- 
ing shells.  Romy,  Nogent,  Noisy,  Remanville,  Auber- 
villiers,  Issy,  Vannes,  Montrouge,  Bicetre,  and  Ivry,  some  in 
possession  of  the  Commune  and  some  of  Versailles,  poured 
a  storm  of  iron  upon  each  other  and  upon  the  city.  Shot 
and  shell  fell  thick  upon  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Pantheon. 
The  facade  of  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine  was  scarred  with 
balls,  none  striking  the  figures  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apos- 
tles in  bus  relievo.  It  was  a  miracle.  The  Arcdu  Triomphe 
was  the  target  of  Valerien,  when  it  had  time  to  divert  its  at- 
tention from  Montmartre.  The  palace  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  was  riddled  with  balls,  and  shells  came  bounding 
down  the  Champs  Elysees  nearly  to  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. The  aristocratic  mansions  of  the  Avenue  de  Rome, 
the  Grand  Army,  the  Avenue  d'Eylau,  lmperatrice,  Rue 
Belle  Respiro,  and  Place  d'Etoile  were  shattered  with  balls. 
The  Turkish  Embassy  was  untenable,  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  the  Rue  de  Chio  was  in  the  line  of  fire.  Those 
parts  of  the  city  lying  nearest  the  walls  were  in  ruins.     The 


Commune  answered  back  with  such  batteries  as  it  could  im- 
provise, and  with  siege  guns  placed  upon  the  walls  for  de- 
fense from  the  Germans.  The  troops  of  the  Commune  at- 
tack Versailles,  and  are  driven  back  in  disorder.  Women 
wearing  the  bonnet  rouge  parade  the  streets.  A  fight  occurs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Chattillon  ;  the  Commune  troops 
are  again  punished.  Squads  of  National  troops  seem  to 
roam  the  city  at  will.  At  night  we  ride  with  Ocklewitz  to  a 
midnight  sortie.  The  sortie  does  not  come  off.  Under  the 
moon  and  stars  again  we  rendezvous  with  Dombrowski,  and 
see  only  a  scrimmage.  We  breakfast  with  the  mess  at  the 
Place  Vendome,  are  presented  with  a  piece  of  the  Column 
Vendome.  Americans  were  popular  with  the  Commune. 
The  word  "  Americaine  "  was  a  laissez  passer  to  any  part  of 
Paris.  It  was  a  word  of  protection.  Under  its  magic  influ- 
ence we  stood  by  the  batteries  of  Montmartre  at  midnight,  to 
witness  the  duel  with  the  fortress  of  Valerien.  We  rode  to 
midnight  sorties  with  staff  officers.  For  sixty  francs  we  oc- 
cupied apartments  on  the  Place  Madeleine,  worth  six  hun- 
dred. An  American  protected  property.  At  will  we  visited 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  roamed  through  the  deserted  but  still 
furnished  apartments  of  the  Empress  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries.  There  was  not  more  than  a  score  of  Americans 
in  Paris.  Magan  and  Southworth,  then  on  the  New  York 
Herald,  both  of  them  since  distinguished  for  their  adven- 
tures ;  a  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  and 
three  ladies  from  Sacramento,  formed  all  that  we  knew  of  an 
American  colony.  All  journals  opposed  to  the  Commune 
were  suppressed,  and  in  their  places  sprung  up  a  crop  of 
poisonous  exhalations.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Mons. 
Darboy,  was  arrested  as  a  Versailles  spy  and  his  palace  oc- 
cupied. The  Cure  of  the  Madeleine,  the  Abbe  Deguerry, 
was  taken,  together  with  other  priests,  to  the  prison  at 
Masas.  General  Cluseret,  Pascal  Grousette,  General  Ber- 
geret,  and  Rochefort,  were  names  prominent  on  affiches  and 
in  the  public  gossip.  Then  General  Bergeret  was  arrested, 
and  the  grade  of  General  suppressed  as  incompatible  with 
the  democratic  character  of  the  military  organization.  Chil- 
dren playing  at  government ;  children  playing  with  fire. 
Catholic  clergy,  gens  d'armes,  and  Versailles  spies  were 
hunted  down  with  the  greatest  diligence.  The  Column  Ven- 
dome— that  monument  of  barb  rism,  symbol  of  brute  force 
and  false  glory  ;  that  standing  insult  to  the  principles  of  fra- 
ternity ;  that  crystallization  of  the  tears  of  the  mothers  of 
France  ;  that  bronze  bauble  built  to  commemorate,  not  the 
glory  of  the  nation,  but  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  one  man, 
and  preserve  the  traditions  of"  a  family  that  had  murdered 
liberty — was  decreed  to  fall.  It  fell  on  the  16th  of  May, 
amid  the  plaudits  of  a  great  crowd.  General  Cluseret,  after 
a  leadership  of  three  weeks,  was  thrown  into  the  Concierge- 
rie,  by  order  of  the  Commune,  and  Colonel  Rossel  succeeded 
him.  The  fortifications  at  Coubervoie  and  Mont  Valerien 
redoubled  their  activity.  The  forts  of  Issy  were  captured 
by  the  troops  of  the  line,  a  new  battery  of  seventy-two  guns 
was  mounted  at  Montretout,  and  opened  fire  on  the  gate  of 
Versailles.  The  redoubt  of  Moulin  Sacquet  was  captured. 
Delezcluze  succeeded  Rossel  as  the  figure-head  of  this 
strange  ship  tossing  in  a  tempestuous  sea.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Government  was  concentrating  its  forces  for  a  su- 
preme effort.  The  Commune  was  concentrating  its  efforts 
for  a  supreme  resistance.  It  had  now  become  a  war  a  Poic- 
trance.  Thiers  would  not  surrender  Blanqui.  The  Com- 
mune would  not  surrender  Darboy.  The  Commune  was  an 
enemy  not  to  despise.  It  had  nerves  of  iron',  the  courage 
of  despair.  It  had  an  army  80,000  strong.  It  held  the 
southern  forts,  the  enciente,  the  interior  barricades.  It  had 
cannon  and  mitrailleuses  in  abundance.  It  had  more  am- 
munition than  it  could  consume.  It  had  the  gunboats  on 
the  Seine.  It  had  for  financial  resources  the  immense 
vaults  of  the  Bank  of  France,  the  Rothschilds,  the  Hopes 
of  Amsterdam,  and  the  jewels,  plate,  and  coin  of  the  rich- 
est city  of  Europe.  It  held  in  its  grasp  the  wealth  of  Paris. 
It  had  everything  but  organization  and  discipline.  In  lacking 
these  it  lacked  everything.  The  Commune  was  a  curious 
monster.  It  was  an  anomaly.  It  had  more  heads  than  the 
hydra.  It  had  the  head  of  a  Gorgon  and  the  heart  of  a  girl. 
It  was  honest,  and  it  was  wicked.  It  was  sentimental.  It 
was  cruel.  It  was  wise.  It  was  comical.  Its  councils  were 
composed  of  dreamers,  poets,  and  artists,  of  knaves  and 
devils.  The  government  was  an  assembly  of  philosophers, 
madmen,  and  idiots.  After  the  fall  of  the  Column  Ven- 
dome the  last  hope  of  compromise  seemed  to  have  been 
destroyed.  Then  commenced  furious  but  irregular  fighting 
under  and  around  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  soldiers  of  the 
line  filled  the  wood  of  the  Boulogne.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  city  the  combat  was  incessant  and  furious.  The  fort  of 
Vannes  was  captured.  Intestine  dissensions  increased 
among  the  leaders — civil  and  military — of  the  Commune. 
Deserters  fled  the  city.  Rumors  are  spread  of  blowing  up 
the  town.  Petroleitses  are  being  talked  about.  A  new  bar- 
rier is  being  built  across  the  boulevard  at  the  Place  de 
l'Opera,  and  a  great  siege-gun  is  planted  to  command  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix.  From  our  window  in  the  Hotel  des  Hol- 
land, Rue  de  la  Paix,  we  see  a  woman  in  a  purple  gown, 
bare-headed,  aided  only  by  a  fourteen-year  old  boy,  building 
a  barricade  at  the  crossing  of  the  Rue  Neuf  des  Capucines 
and  the  Rue  de  'la  Paix.  Broad-shoulded,  strong-armed, 
with  her  iron  bar  she  steadily  works  on,  and  basalt  blocks  of 
the  pavement  grow  to  a  formidable  barrier.  Each  passer-by 
adds  a  stone  to  the  structure.  On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday, 
the  22d  of  May,  we  learned  that  the  soldiers  of  Versailles 


had  entered  the  Porte  of  Saint  Cloud.  The  city  was  full  of 
rumors  all  the  night.  At  daylight  the  tri-colored  flag  floated 
from  the  Arc  du  Triomphe.  A  battle  had  been  had  at  the 
Trocadero.  On  Monday  afternoon  a  fight  occurred  in  the 
Place  Concorde.  Down  the  Avenue  Friedland  and  the  Fau- 
burg  St.  Honore  the  Versailles  troops  marched.  The  bat- 
teries of  Montmartre  turned  their  fire  upon  the  Place 
d'Etoile.  All  day  the  conflict  raged  around  the  Place  de 
l'Union.  Mont  Valerien  and  the  great  battery  at  Montretout 
poured  their  deadly  shot  upon  Passy  and  Auteuil.  All  day 
Monday  and  Tuesday  the  desperate  men  of  the  Commune 
fought,  and  held  at  bay  the  army  of  the  line.  The  red  flag 
floated  still  from  the  Tuileries.  The  barricaders  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rue  Royal  made  desperate  resistance.  On  Tuesday 
the  Palace  of  Finance  burst  into  flames,  fired  by  a  shot  from 
the  Trocadero.  Wednesday  night,  from  the  roof  of  the 
Hotel  Chatham,  we  witnessed  the  city  lit  up  with  the  glare 
of  burning  palaces.  The  Tuileries  are  on  fire.  The  Palace 
of  Finance  was  burning.  Buildings  on  either  side  of  the  Rue 
Royal  w;ere  in  flames.  On  the  succeeding  nights  of  this 
bloody  week,  from  the  same  place,  we  saw  the  great  maga- 
zines of  the  Seine  on  fire — the  Hotel  de  Ville.  We  heard 
during  the  week  the  continuous  roar  of  cannon,  the  shriek  of 
shells,  the  bursting  of  bombs,  the  crepitation  of  the  mitrail- 
leuses, and  the  rattling  hail  of  the  chassepots.  Looking 
from  the  windows  of  the  Maison  Giroux  into  the  Place  de 
Madeleine  we  saw  the  red  legs  burst  out  from  the  side  of  the 
square.  They  had  mined  through  the  walls  of  buildings,  and 
thus  flanked  the  barricades  that  made  the  Place  Madeleine 
a  fortress.  The  sharp  rattle  of  the  chassepot  breaking 
glass,  the  mirror  of  our  parlor  shattered  to  fragments,  the 
clash  of  sabres,  the  quick  order  of  command,  admonished 
us  that  we  were  no  longer  expecting  the  fight,  but  were 
in  the  midst  of  it.  The  conflict  was  short  and  decisive.  As 
we  dragged  ourselves  out  from  behind  the  kitchen  range  we 
saw  the  troops  of  the  Commune  in  sullen  retreat ;  saw  the 
soldiers  of  the  line  in  possession  of  the  Place  Madeleine.  The 
dead-wagons  bore  away  the  killed  and  wounded.  The 
street-cleaner,  with  broom  and  hose,  washed  away  the  blood, 
and  the  Place  Madeleine,  except  for  the  scars  upon  its 
church  and  the  broken  glass  of  the  windows  of  its  houses, 
was  as  usual.  The  next  fight  surged  around  'to  the  Boule- 
vard Malsherbes.  In  the  rear  of  the  Opera  House  was  a 
bloody  conflict — at  the  top  of  the  harp,  upheld  by  the  genius 
of  music,  the  red  flag  was  nailed — two  soldiers  of  the  line 
reached  the  roof  of  the  Opera  House.  A  thousand  chasse- 
pots directed  their  fire  to  those  daring  soldiers  from  the 
Commune  troops  in  front ;  one  fell ;  one  clambered  onward, 
climbed  to  the  height  of  the  figure,  seized  the  hated  flag  and 
ran  up  the  red,  white,  and  blue  amid  the  acclamations  of 
citizens  and  soldiers.  It  was  a  gallant  act.  At  the  barri- 
cade of  the  Place  leading  into  the  Boulevard  Capucines  the 
Commune  soldiers  fought  like  devils — women  loaded  and 
brought  their  guns,  and  when  the  last  living  soldier  sullenly 
withdrew  under  a  murderous  fire  and  bayonet  charge,  two 
Amazons,  with  their  arms  naked  and  bloody  to  the  shoulders, 
their  hair  streaming  down  their  backs,  seized  the  chassepots 
of  dead  comrades,  and  hand-to-hand  with  clubbed  weapons, 
beat  back  the  soldiers  of  the  line  till  they  fell,  pierced  by 
bayonets.  A  bright-faced  gamin  fired  the  last  shot  and  fell 
dead  on  the  barricade.  The  fight  surged  past  us  toward  the 
Porte  St.  Martin,  down  to  the  Column  of  July,  out  to  the  Pere 
la  Chaise.  The  conflict  was  tracked  with  blood,  lighted  up 
with  fires.  We  heard  the  sullen  roar  of  battle,  saw  the 
flames,  and  on  Sunday,  just  one  week  after  the  entry  of  the 
Versailles  troops,  the  Commune  had  died  at  the  barricades ; 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  the  funeral  pyre ;  the  Pere  la  Chaise 
was  its  burying  ground.  The  tri-color  waved  over  Paris. 
The  red  flag  was  hauled  down.  The  Commune  was  dead. 
Its  enemies,  victorious,  triumphant,  survived  to  write  its  his- 
tory. The  Bishop  of  Paris,  the  Pere  of  the  Madeleine,  the 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  were  murdered  in  the  last 
struggle  of  the  desperate  hour.  Prisoners  were  fusiladed  to 
their  death;  great  trenches  in  the  burial  ground  and  by  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  received  their  bodies.  Every  sou-lieuten- 
ant of  the  army  of  Versailles  was  armed  with  authority  to 
try  and  execute.  We  saw  near  the  Palace  of  Industry  the 
bodies  of  eight  little  girls,  with  their  little  petticoats  thrown 
over  their  dead  faces,  shot  as  pett  olenses.  We  saw  in  the 
Boulevard  Hausman,  a  woman  bayoneted  to  death  in  the 
back,  and  her  body  flung  into  an  open  parte  cochere ;  she 
moved  an  unwilling  prisoner  in  the  procession  of  captive 
Communists.  We  saw  a  gentleman  torn  from  his  carriage  in 
the  Place  Madeleine,  and  literally  stabbed  to  death  by  an 
infuriated  soldiery.  Perhaps  the  Commune  was  wrong,  per- 
haps all  wrong,  but  the  savage  acts  of  butchery  we  witnessed 
by  French  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Thiers  stamped  upon  our 
mind  the  impression  that  it  was  a  mad  mob  of  incarnate 
fiends  drunk  with  blood  and  passion.  The  Commune  lead- 
ers sealed  the  professions  of  their  lives  with  heroic  deaths. 
The  working-men  of  Paris  sweat  blood  through  long  years  of 
tyranny.  For  long  years  they  had  been  overawed  by  Turk- 
ish bayonets.  They  had  learned  to  hate  an  empire  and  a 
rule  that  reposed  upon  Algerine  soldiers.  They  saw  wealth, 
luxury,  vice,  and  crime  riot  in  stolen  gains.  They  starved 
and  suffered,  and  when  the  time  came,  revolted  and  died. 
The  Commune  bore  fruit.  The  Republic  is  the  fruit.  Long 
may  it  live.  Vive  la  Republique.  May  God  preserve  France 
forever  free. 


Lord  and  Lady  O'Hagan  are  about  to  visit  California. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


:HE  UNION  HILL  CLAIM.-1854. 


The  reservoirs  in  the  ravines  of  the  upper  Trinity  were 
full,  and  along  the  turbulent  river,  and  in  a  thousand  little 
nooks  where  two  or  three  men  clung  to  shelves  of  rock,  the 
hard,  exciting  toil  of  the  miners  had  fairly  begun.  Again 
the  plodding  freight-teams  crossed  the  mountain  pas: 
bringing  supplies  and  news  to  the  bus}  camps :  the  steam 
saw-mills,  idle  all  winter,  whirled  again  with  tierce  el 
and  grappled  with  the  silver  pines  and  dark  cedars  felled  on 
the  higher  ridges  of  the  Coast  Range  :  the  ever-hopeful 
prospectors  took  their  rusty  pans,  and,  inch  by  inch, 
searched  the  billowy  mountains  for  signs  of  gold ;  every- 
where, from  pine-clad  Lassen  to  the  gold-bluffs  of  Klamath. 
eager  men  were  at  work,  laying  bare  the  bed  of  streams, 
tunneling  the  heart  of  mountains,  and  washing  cliffs  into  the 
turbid  rivers. 

Buckeye,  usually  the  first  town  on  the  Trinity  to  begin 
work,  was  a  little  behind  its  rival  camp  of  Piety  Hill,  which 
sent  messages  of  condolence  and  honeyed  offers  of  assist- 
ance, gradually  changing  to  pithy  and  profane  sarcasms 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  mildness  of  their  name. 

''But  them  Piety  fellers  '11  sing  a  new  tune  ef  the  Union 
starts.  Leastways  they  won't  crow,"  said  long  Cale  Trotter, 
as  he  watched  the  one-eyed  blacksmith  put  a  new  point  to 
his  trusty  pick. 

'•  I've  heard  that  afore,"  replied  the  astute  smith,  measur- 
ing his  wordsand  blows  with  due  precision. 

Both  men  looked  southward,  across  the  river,  to  the  level 
plateau  where  a  flagless  staff  rose  black  against  the  sky.  and 
the  roofs  of  a  few  crumbling  houses  were  visible.  They 
sighed  regretfully  as  they  looked,  for  the  great  mine  was 
their  pride. 

Queer,  disjointed  Buckeye  was  worthy  of  an  artist's  pen- 
cil that  early  spring  day.  A  portion  of  the  town  site  had 
been  mined  out  in  '53,  leaving  a  few  shanties  in  a  state  of 
alarm  on  little  islands  of  clay,  and  others  forlornly  stranded 
on  piles  of  gravel  and  barren  floors  of  rock.  Shapely 
clumps  of  willow  relieved  the  gray  outlines,  and  a  narrow 
street  wound  up  the  bank  to  where  a  few  twin  cottages,  the 
aristocracy  of  Buckeye,  looked  with  compassion  on  their 
struggling  sisterhood.  Above  the  upper  and  lower  towns 
the  dark  mountain  drew  its  wastes  of  manzanito  and  masses 
of  fir;  curving  beneath,  the  yellow  and  foaming  Trinity  ran 
westward  under  the  black  piers  of  a  lofty  bridge  and  be- 
tween the  Twin  Rocks,  where  towering  walls  compressed 
the  river  into  a  roaring,  tormented  whirlpool,  whose  spray- 
continually  wet  the  soft,  bright  ferns  and  the  mottled  mi- 
liums, clinging  in  every  crevice. 

A  week  slipped  by,  and  men  were  at  work  in  every  little 
claim  around  Buckeye  :  but  the  great  mine  showed  no  sign 
of  life.  In  the  miscellaneous  store,  where  drugs,  provisions, 
dry  goods,  and  literature  were  variously  represented  ;  at  the 
gorgeous  .Miners'  Home,  where  a  few  decrepit  loungers 
leaned  back  against  the  posts  of  the  porch  and  gossiped  in 
occasional  dribblets  ;  by  the  rushing  flumes,  and  in  the 
damp  tunnels — one  subject  had  a  deathless  interest.  Red- 
shirted  Tom  Horgan  expressed  the  public  sentiment,  as  he 
puffed  his  stubby  pipe,  from  an  upturned  barrow  as  a 
throne  : 

"An' whin  will  the  big  mine  boom,  to  make  the  times 
aisy,  me  byes,  if  iver  it  is  ?  " 

The  Union  Hill  claim,  in  which  so  many  were  interested, 
was  remarkable,  both  in  location  and  magnitude.  South  of 
the  river,  the  land  rose  in  gleaming  cliffs  and  sudden  green 
ascents  to  a  pleasant  ridge,  and  then  swept  downward,  still 
further  toward  the  south,  in  a  vast  hollow  curve  bounded  by 
quiet  hills,  and  overlooked  by  a  single,  rocky  peak,  the  last 
of  a  long  range  extending  eastward  in  clouds  and  snow. 
This  cup-like  depression,  only  the  edge  of  which  was  visible 
from  Buckeye,  was  rich  in  gold,  but  its  situation  was  such 
that  expensive  reservoirs  were  required  ;  so  the  long  slopes 
hoarded  their  shining  wealth  until  John  Chestney  bought  the 
idle  claim,  built  a  reservoir  on  the  mountain  side,  and  blasted 
a  tunnel  northward  to  the  Trinity,  thus  obtaining  enough  fall 
to  clear  the  mine.  Then  the  long  black  pipe  crawled  down 
the  slope,  and  four  hundred  feet  of  pressure  drove  a  steady- 
stream  against  the  yielding  banks,  until,  as  the  work  went 
on,  year  after  year,  with  all  the  energy  of  double  gangs 
working  night  and  day,  the  mine  became'an  oval  amphithe- 
atre, a  mile  long  and  a  hundred  feet  deep,  into  which  the 
men  descended  by  a  series  of  shaky  ladders  tied  to  projec- 
tions of  rock.  The  mine  had  paid  largely,  and  was  exhausted 
on  the  side  nearest  the  river  ;  but  the  richest  portion,  curv- 
ing around  the  base  of  the  mountain,  had  for  years  remained 
untouched.  Three  years  before,  all  work  on  the  mine  was 
stopped  ;  but  no  one  knew  exactly  why,  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  speculation  was  rife  on  the  subject. 

John  Chestnev-,  bachelor,  came  noiselessly  out  of  the  iron- 
shuttered  store  in  Vina,  where  he  usuallv  spent  his  leisure. 
A  tall  man,  of  middle  age,  rather  shambling,  stern,  and  reti- 
cent, not  fully  agreeable  ;  nor  by  any  means  a  man  to  over- 
look was  this  quiet,  full-bearded  miner,  owner  of  the  famous 
Union  Hill,  and  authority  all  along  the  river.  He  lighted 
his  cigar  lazily,  sauntered  across  the  street  to  the  single 
livery  stable,  and  ordered  his  horse. 

"Goin  to  start  the  Union?"  asked  the  bare-headed  hos- 
tler who  harnessed,  with  small-town  anxiety. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  responded,  with  grave  brevitv,  as  he 
took  his  seat  ;  "  possibly."  And  his  tough  little  nag'  rattled 
across  the  log-bridge,  over  the  cobbles  in  front  of  China- 
town, and  out  of  sight  among  the  dusty  pines. 

An  hour  later,  John  Chestnev  entered  Buckeve  and  drove 
up  to  a  pretentious  house  with  a  vellow,  eaveless  front  \ 
sickly  rose  in  a  mackerel  kit  stood  bv  the  door,  and  a  morn- 
ing-glory, at  the  side  window,  was  trving  to  touch  the  sill 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  strips  of  red  calico.  The  door  was 
reached  by  the  aid  of  a  flight  of  steps  that  long  ago  had 
quarreled,  and  were  now  only  held  together  by  a  wicked  de- 
sire  to  test  the  morals  of  ascending  miners  ;  but  John,  who 
had  suffered  there  before,  exploded  mildlv,  with  that  pre- 
occupied air  which  renders  vigorous  profanity  impossible 

A  tall  woman  with  a  little  surplus  everywhere-dress  too 
loose  shoes  loo  large,  comb  too  high,  smile  too  profuse— re- 
ceived him  at  the  door,  and,  after  a  hastv  rub,  held  out  a 
floury  welcome. 

•'  Maggiejl  be  very-  glad  to  see  you,"  she  proclaimed,  as  ! 
they  entered  the  parlor.  I 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  doubtfully;  "I  don't  seem  to' 


get  ahead  much.  You  let  that  Joe  Davis,  my  old  foreman, 
come  here  too  often." 

They  both  stirred  a  little  uneasily:  he  tangled  the  glaring 
window-cords  in  awkward  loops,  while  she,  with  an  air  of 
complete  occupation,  dusted  and  rearranged  the  family 
library  -  Language  of  Flowers,  Scottish  Chiefs,  Byron,  and 
Life  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

At  last  John  Chestney  drew  himself  suddenly  upright: 
'•  Well,  Mrs.  Burt,  how  does  the  girl  talk?" 

The  woman  dropped  her  apron  corner  galvanically,  and 
answered  in  a  sort  of  shrill  passion:  "John,  she's  kinder  sot 
that  she  doesn't  care  much  for  you.  But  I  ken  bring  her 
round.  Only,  ef  you  merry  her,  don't  stay  here.  Go  over 
the  mountcn  an'  buy  the  Wheeler  ranch." 

John  slouched  forward  with  a  long  breath,  and  bent  his 
heavy  brows:  "That  is  a  big  ranch,  Mrs.  BurL  You  know 
I  lost  some  money  in  stocks." 

"  Well,  then,''  her  tone  was  predetermined  and  hard,  "  you 
must  start  that  mine,  an'  you  ought  ter  for  the  sake  of  the 
town.     Besides,  if  you  are  up  here  it'll  all  come  right." 

"  Why.  as  fur  that,'  John  nursed  his  knees  carefully,  "the 
mine's  risky.  But  you  say  drive  her,  and  I'll  drive.  Maybe 
I  won't  be  sorry." 

He  rose  slowly,  declining  to  see  Maggie,  down  the  chaotic 
steps  he  went,  and  from  the  bed-room  window  a  young  girl 
watched  him  a  vague  uneasiness. 

This  Maggie  had  all  the  seeming  of  an  early  rosebud,  full 
of  freshness,  color,  and  grace.  Where  it  came  from  was 
hard  to  tell,  for  the  mother  was  coarse  by  nature  and  by- 
training,  and  the  father  merely-  existed  in  a  state  of  failure 
and  complaint.  But  Maggie  had  a  leather-bound  volume  of 
Shakspeare,  with  "  Earl  Marshall"  on  the  fly-leaf,  of  whom 
her  mother,  when  questioned,  said : 

"  That  Marshall  was  a  loafing  uncle  of  mine,  with  eyes 
just  like  your'n.  There's  a  verse  he  writ  in  the  brown  trunk 
up-stairs." 

Which  verse,  thereafter  treasured  in  Maggie's  little  box, 
with  childish  memorials,  and  a  lock  of  the  baby  brothers 
hair,  proved  to  be  this : 

"  If  only  we  strive  to  be  pure  and  true, 

To  each  of  us  all  there  shall  come  an  hour 
When  the  tree  of  life  shall  burst  into  flower. 
And  rain  at  our  feet  the  wonderful  dower 

Of  something  grander  than  ever  we  knew. 

If  only  we  strive  to  be  pure  and  true, 

The  foam  of  llle  sea  will  lower  its  crest: 
And  the  weary  waves  that  we  used  to  breast 
Shall  sob,  and  sway,  and  drop  slowly  to  rest, 

With  a  tender  calm  all  over  and  through." 

Shakspeare,  and  the  little  poem  ;  the  holy,  quiet  mount- 
ains; the  wonderful  mellow  sky  ;  the  near,  large  stars;  the 
simple  life  of  the  village — all  these  were  part  of  her  kindly 
world.  The  miners  worshiped  the  bright-eyed  child ;  the 
children  loved  their  sunny  school-mate ;  and  when,  years 
after,  Maggie  returned  from  a  term  at  the  seminary  in 
Yreka,  excited  Buckeye  gave  her  an  ovation,  and  thereafter 
cherished  her  as  the  rarest  of  shy  maidens. 

John  Chestney  stopped  at  the  weather-beaten  variety 
store,  where  the  mail-boy  had  just  reined  his  spotted  mus- 
tang, and  startled  the  gathering  group  of  idlers  by  his  care- 
less order  given  to  a  tall  man  who  stood  a  little  apart: 
"  Davis,  get  fifty  men  upon  the  hill  to-morrow  morning." 
Then,  in  an  off-hand  way,  to  the  crowd,  he  uttered  the 
miners'  terse  apothegm,  "  Gold  is  where  you  find  it,  boys." 

He  jerked  his  reins  and  whirled  away  before  the  little 
group  recovered  its  equilibrium.  But  a  cheer  followed  his 
flying  wheels  down  the  grassy  slopes,  and  through  the 
clumps  of  willow,  and  past  the  scarlet  flashes  of  mimulus 
that  lined  the  bubbling  river.  The  available  populace 
gathered  to  discuss  the  great  event,  and  Joe,  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  stalwart  miners,  began  to  engage  his  men  under  a 
running  fire  of  jest  and  comment. 

The  next  morning  John  Chestney,  cool  and  vigorous, 
crossed  the  bridge,  climbed  the  hill,  descended  into  the  hol- 
low, and  reached  the  silent  mine  before  any  of  his  men.  He 
went  down  to  the  bedrock  near  the  tunnel,  and  followed  the 
deep  waterway  quite  across  the  mine  until  he  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  four  hundred  feet  below  the  reservoir, 
whose  labored  walls  showed  dimly  in  the  morning  mist.  A 
few  rusting  joints  of  pipe  and  rotting  timbers,  relics  of  the 
last  work  done  three  seasons  before,  lay  on  piles  of  bowlders, 
between,  which  narrow  paths  ran  vaguely  here  and  there, 
and  little  springs  trickled  into  the  larger  waterway.  John 
Chestney,  walking  close  to  the  bank  now  dry,  but  soon  to  be 
dripping  and  torn,  faced  northward  and  said,  as  if  address- 
ing some  one : 

"  There  is  no  more  gold  over  yonder;  it's  all  between  here 
and  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,"  picking  at  the  blue 
gravel  with  a  miner's  eye ;  "  but,"  he  stepped  back  till  above 
the  hundred  feet  of  the  bank  he  saw  a  few  pines  on  the 
mountain  beyond,  "  I  wish  the  old  lady  Burt  had  it  to  do." 

The  men  began  to  hasten  down  the  ladders,  led  by  Joe,  a 
little  vexed  that  they  were  not  earlier  on  the  ground,  and,  as 
the  first  sunlight  shone  on  the  dark  peaks  west  of  Buckeye, 
the  L'nion  commenced  work. 

The  spring  days  lengthened  into  summer,  the  snow  faded 
from  the  nearer  peaks,  the  rollicking  boys  and  demure 
maidens  began  to  long  for  vacation ;  steadily,  remorselessly, 
the  banks  of  the  mine  were  crumbled,  and  a  red  stream 
flowed  down  converging  channels  to  the  deep  waterway,  and 
so  out  at  the  tunnel.  Buckeye  had  discovered  that  John 
Chestney  wanted  Maggie,  and  Joe,  who  had  been  inter- 
viewed by  Mrs.  Burt,  and  worried  into  an  angry  despair, 
lost  his  cheerfulness,  and  spent  his  Sunday  afternoons  lying 
in  the  fern-brake  above  the  house,  and  listening  to  the  fitful 
melodies  and  snatches  of  song  from  the  front  room.  For 
Maggie,  be  it  said,  was  afraid  of  her  mother,  perplexed  about 
Joe,  and  not  by  nature  assertive;  yet  the  poor  child  strug- 
gled hard  to  be  true  to  herself,  and,  as  the  days  went  by, 
John  Chestney  felt  a  foreboding  that  not  even  Mrs.  Burt's 
frequent  overflowings  could  remove. 

Now,  Joe  was  a  young  and  sinewy  Saxon,  with  beaming 
eyes,  and  a  flush  that  came  and  went  as  a  child's :  but  he 
grew  unsocial  and  strangely  hard  to  please.  The  children 
no  longer  clustered  about  him  in  the  stilly  dusk,  while  he 
told  stories  of  tropical  adventure ;  for  Joe  had  been  a  great 
wanderer  in  days  of  boyhood,  and  possessed  a  vivid  fancy 
which  made  every  sentence  a  picture.  This  foolish  Joe,  not 
content  with  neglecting  his  small  friends,  passed  Maggie 
with  a  distant  look ;  yet  for  hours  after  his  heart  beat  faster, 


"* 


and  his  ears  rang  her  name  with  sweet  fierceness.  In  the 
hated  work  of  the  mine  he  drove  the  men  with  a  restless 
energy  and  grim  sarcastic  speeches,  which  astonished  even 
himself.  At  last  some  half  a  dozen  rebelled.  The  warrior 
blood  leaped;  Joe  went  down  among  them  as  a  roused  lion, 
and  fought  loose  the  pent  fires  of  his  passion.  Half  an 
hour  later  he  came  up  the  ladders,  shining,  victorious,  hap- 
py, with  more  hope  of  the  world,  evidently.  Jack  Chestney 
met  him  by  the  big  bowlder  at  the  edge  of  the  mine. 

"  Davis,"  said  he,  very  distinctly,  "  we  are  going  to  clean 
up  soon,  and  I  shall  shut  off  the  water  to-morrow.  Miss 
Burt  will  come  up  with  me  to  look  at  the  mine.  I  want  you 
to  spend  to-morrow  examining  the  flume  through  the  tun- 
nel." 

The  cold,  collected  voice  was  that  of  a  master  who  speaks 
to  a  servant,  desiring  to  make  him  feel  the  distance  between 
them :  nevertheless,  John  Chestney's  utmost  efforts  could 
not  prevent  a  certain  subtle  ring  of  defiance  and  mockery  in 
his  quiet  words.  The  men  faced  each  other  in  mute  chal- 
lenge— the  foreman  with  a  flush  of  anger,  and  the  owner 
with  a  creeping  smile.  Joe  turned  in  silence,  and  heavily 
began  to  climb  the  desolate  ridge,  clenching  his  hands  with 
intense  passion,  and  so  walked  for  hours.  John  Chestney 
went  to  work  at  his  ledger,  with  calm  method;  but  when 
that  was  done  he  took  a  little  rude  tin-type,  and  studied  it  a 
long  time,  with  a  strange  lighting  of  the  weather-beaten  face, 
and  under  his  breath  murmured  Maggie's  name. 

The  morning  came  in  billowy  sparkles  and  waves  of  trans- 
lucent mist,  filling  the  deep  canons  and  the  wild  ravines,  till 
the  shadowy  peaks  were  islands  in  a  sea  of  pearl,  and  the 
lonely  pines  were  flags  over  crystal  battlements,  while  silent- 
ly, over  all,  the  perfect  dome  of  Shasta  flushed  with  the  first 
sunlight  on  its  mounds  of  snow.  Maggie  stood  at  her  door 
and  watched  the  ocean  of  cloud  roll  its  disappearing  break- 
ers between  the  Twin  Rocks;  watched  the  sunlight  follow, 
and  melt,  and  possess;  watched  the  gray  earth  brighten, 
and  the  sleepy  village  wake.  Then,  as  she  caught  sight  of 
a  curling  smoke  from  the  distant  mine,  she  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  frowned. 

"  I  will  not  have  him — there  ! "  she  said. 

John  Chestney  was  certainly  irreproachable  that  morning. 
Better  clothes  the  miners  never  saw,  as  he  escorted  Maggie 
down  the  slope,  across  the  black  bridge,  and  up  the  long, 
winding  path.  "  She'll  take  him  to-day,"  volunteered  the 
village  gossip;  and  the  boys  at  the  Miners'  Home  wondered 
how  many  thousands  the  Union  ivould  clean  up  that  season. 

"  Mighty  near  the  big  mountain,  that  mine,"  said  Dick 
Spander,  setting  down  his  glass  and  watching  them  through 
the  open  door.  "  Gettin'  resky,  boys,  but  Chestney's  lucky ; 
it's  many  times  I've  said  that.  An'  luck  wins — leastwise  in 
the  mines  it  do.  Now  there  was  Duck  Johnson,  over  at  the 
Bullard— " 

"  Come  and  take  a  drink,"  smiled  the  complacent  bar- 
keeper, who  knew  the  story  of  old;  and  Dick  abandoned  his 
reminiscences. 

Maggie  and  John  Chestney  approached  the  mine  without 
a  word.  A  few  stables  and  cabins  clustered  about  a  signal 
staff.  The  bones  of  a  mastodon,  washed  out  of  the  claim, 
lay  just  by  the  descending  ladders.  They  walked  to  the 
very  edge,  and  looked  down  into  the  hollow  mine ;  the  floor 
of  the  vast  amphitheatre  was  hard  and  pale;  its  gaunt  walls 
were  red,  and  pitifully  stained,  and  harsh.  It  seemed  to 
Maggie  that  the  world  was  a  destructive  toil,  with  no  room 
for  hope,  or  love,  or  tenderness. 

As  they  stood  on  the  bank,  a  little  light  flickered  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  tunnel  below.  "Only  the  foreman,"  said 
John,  carelessly.  Then  he, spread  his  light  overcoat  with  an 
air  of  gravity  that  made  Maggie's  heart  flutter,  and  she  sat 
down  on  the  shrubless,  indurated  clay;  but  he  rose,  walking 
back  and  forth  with  knitted  brows,  possessed  by  some 
fierce  excitement.  He  strove  blindly-  for  something  to  say, 
but  no  words  came;  he  thought  with  bitter  envy  of  the  glib- 
tongued  men — whom  he  had  always  despised — and  won- 
dered what  they  would  say  in  his  place.  Maggie  had  never 
seen  him  act  so,  and  a  strange  feeling  of  mingled  dread  and 
sorrow  overcame  her. 

"What  is  the  matter,  John? "  she  said.  "  It  is  not  nice 
here;  I  wish  I  had  not  come." 

He  turned  swiftly,  goaded  into  speech  by  her  seeming  in- 
difference to  this  crisis  of  his  life. 

"  Don't  say  that,  Maggie.  Say  you  were  glad  to  come — 
that  you  like  me  a  little.  I'll  not  ask  much;  only  try,  Mag- 
gie." 

His  face  glowed  and  lifted  as  he  spoke,  and  there  was 
such  a  pleading  intensity  in  his  tone  that  Maggie  was  crying 
softly;  but,  with  a  pale  falter,  she  answered  all  his  thought. 
"  I  can't,"  she  said  softly,  and  a  silence  fell  between  them. 

John  wrestled  hard,  and  she  could  hear  his  deep,  broken 
breath,  as  he  understood,  in  all  its  meaning,  her  girlish 
dread  and  girlish  answer.  Every  joy  and  thrill  his  life  had 
known  he  traced  back  in  some  dim  way  to  the  fair  child 
who,  with  always  an  increasing  sense  of  possession,  had 
ripened  under  his  eyes,  to  the  sweet  and  blushing  woman. 
Every  hope  of  the  future  was  simply  her  presence,  quietly, 
in  a  quiet  home,  by  the  pleasant  streams  and  sunny,  far-off 
fields.  The  fears  that  to  other  men  came  in  a  thousand 
shapes  had  for  him  only  one  form — that  he  might  fail  to  win 
her  love.  Paler  than  stalwart  men  often  are,  the  eyes 
blurred,  the  lips  unsteady,  the  shoulders  drooping,  he  leaned 
against  the  pine-tree  staff,  while  his  heart  sank  and  trem- 
bled. Mingled,  too,  with  his  pain,  was  the  belief  that  Mag- 
gie loved  his  foreman,  which  made  him  chafe  and  look  upon 
himself  as  humiliated  before  all  men.  The  bitterness  of  re- 
fusal merged  into  a  slow,  seething  anger  that  blindly- 
searched  for  some  object  to  crush.  He  did  not  exactly  hate 
Maggie,  but  certainly  he  had  over-rated  this  pale  mountain 
girl,  sitting  there  with  bent  face.  He  angrily  interpreted  her 
further  silence  as  scorn.  A  wild  fancy  urged  him  to  move, 
yes,  to  punish  her. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  mine,  as  Maggie  knew,  to 
signal  the  reservoir  keeper  on  the  mountain  side  above  by- 
hoisting  a  flag  when  the  gates  were  to  be  raised.  A  rapid, 
resistless  torrent  then  fell  into  the  mine,  filled  the  causeway, 
and  foamed  through  the  tunnel  in  the  river. 

John  Chestney  unwound  the  little  cord,  and  drew  the- white 
flag  from  its  shelter  at  the  base  of  the  staff,  poor  Maggie, 
whose  heart  ached  for  this  man  she  pitied  but  could  not  love, 
looking  on  in  mute  wonder.  He  would  not  really  raise  the 
flag  John  thought,  but  then  she  must  give  him  some  sign  ; 
he  must  know  who  she  really  loved. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"  Maggie,"  he  said  in  a  sharp  whisper,  "  I  think  I  shall 
raise  the  flag — for  Joe's  sake — you  know." 

She  looked  across  to  the  reservoir  and  back,  and  in  his 
face,  bent  downward  as  if  he  saw  the  lone  man  toiling  in  the 
tunnel,  before  she  understood  the  cruel  threat.  Trembling, 
weak,  bewildered  no  longer,  with  a  spring  she  caught  his 
hands,  and  bent  her  flashing  eyes  royally  upon  him. 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  cried.  "  O"  shame,  you  coward  !  I  would 
never  marry  you — can  you  not  feel  that? — because  " — a  flush 
rose  in  the  cheeks,  and  grew  till  the  whole  face  glowed  and 
sank — "  because  I  love  Joe." 

A  whirlwind  seemed  to  take  John  Chestney  off  his  feet  ; 
with  a  sudden  frenzy  he  tore  from  her  clinging  hands,  and 
ineffectual  cries,  and  pleading  looks;  the  flag  rose  halfway 
up,  in  one  swift,  awful  leap.  As  Maggie  screamed  the  revul- 
sion came;  he  threw  the  rope  from  his  hand,  and  the  bit  of 
cloth  fluttered  slowly  back. 

"  Forgive  me,  Maggie,'  he  cried  wildly.  "  The  man  won't 
see  that." 

She  turned  from  him  speechless,  and  watched  the  distant 
reservoir;  before  the  flag  touched  the  ground  a  little  speck 
began  to'crawl  toward  the  flood-gate;  the  keeper  had  seen 
the  flag  rising,  and  waited  for  no  second  glance.  She  raised 
her  hands  with  a  harsh  cry:  she  could  almost  hear  the  chains 
creak.  Oh,  the  water  pours  forth;  the  water  of  destruction 
comes,  foaming  and  terrible!  John  Chestney  shook  with  a 
sudden  impulse  to  undo  his  work,  to  save  his  rival,  and  then 
perish.  There  was  a  heavy  flood-gate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  and  if  he  could  close  it  in  time  Joe  might  escape. 
He  gave  Maggie  one  last,  repentant  look,  and  sprang  down 
the  crashing  ladders. 

Maggie  watches  with  wild  eyes,  but  is  it  the  dazzle  of  the 
sun  on  that  flying  torrent  of  death,  or  does  the  mountain 
move  with  the  wave,  and  roll  downward  in  blind  wrath? 
She  hears  the  grinding  of  rocks,  the  snap  of  trees ;  water, 
banks,  and  the  giant  cliff  are  loose  in  the  air.  Even  as  she 
gazes  the  descending  mass  rolls  into  the  hollow  mine,  and 
moves  resistlessly  across.  The  frail  ladders  melt  from  sight 
under  the  heavy  bowlders  and  writhing  forest.  Over  the 
tunnel  mouth,  higher,  higher,  the  great  mass  rises,  until  the 
broad  hollow  of  the  mine  is  full  to  the  very  edge.  A  mile 
of  mountain  slope  is  bare  and  dripping  above,  a  mile  of  ruin 
beneath  is  John  Chestney's  grave. 

Maggie  hid  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  and,  turning,  fled. 
She  paused  on  the  low  ridge  ;  a  crowd  of  excited  men  were 
crossing  the  bridge  at  their  utmost  speed,  and  women's  flut- 
tering garments  pressed  close  in  the  rear ;  she  left  the  path, 
and  ran  down  the  steep  mountain  toward  the  white  bit  of 
masonry  which  marked  the  outlet  of  the  tunnel.  At  last  she 
stood  in  the  arching  entrance.  O  joy !  only  a  tiny  stream 
slipped  lazily  into  the  bubbling  river,  and  tremblingly  she 
pressed  into  the  dark.  Soon,  very  soon  a  light  shone,  faint 
as  a  morning  star,  in  the  awful  gloom.  Poor,  tired  Maggie 
sank  on  the  wet  stones,  and  Joe  carried  the  woman  he  loved 
into  the  broad  sunlight. 

No  reproach  rested  on  John  Chestney's  memory,  for  sen- 
sible Maggie  said  only  that  he  had  just  gone  down  the  lad- 
ders when  the  avalanche  came,  and  so  the  secret  of  the 
opened  reservoir  remained  with  the  dead  keeper  and  the  dead 
owner.  The  miner's  chronology  had,  however,  gained  a  new 
era,  and  for  miles  around,  all  events  dated  from  "when  the 
Union  slid  in."  Now  and  then  capitalists  from  San  Fran- 
cisco came  and  examined  the  great  mine,  but  the  expense  of 
a  new  reservoir  threatening  to  more  than  surpass  the  possible 
profits,  they  wisely  went  away  again. 

The  years  bloom,  ripen,  and  fall ;  the  snows  cover  the  bar- 
ren heights;  the  floods  rise,  and  the  miners  begin  their 
mighty  toil.  Always  desolate  under  the  sun,  and  pallid  under 
the  moon,  the  Union  Hill  lies,  forgotten  of  men.  The  empty 
cabins  rot  slowly  away,  and  the  autumn  winds  drift  them  full 
of  leaves  ;  flowers  and  grasses  cover  the  earth's  fresh  wounds 
with  their  living  veils ;  the  rippling  water,  no  longer  vexed 
and  soiled,  gathers  in  limpid  pools,  circled  by  drooping  wil- 
lows, whence  the  shy  deer  bend  their  graceful  necks  and  the 
dainty  quail  cluster  in  the  long,  sweet  afternoons. 

One  summer  morning  Joe  and  Maggie  drove  into  sleepy, 
dusty  Buckeye.  The  village  was  wasting  away,  and  hardly 
any  one  recognized  them.  They  climbed  the  long  ridge, 
with  little  merry  speeches,  and  stood  by  the  weather-beaten 
signal-staff,  where  a  wandering  grizzly  had  left  a  half-obliter- 
ated track.  In  the  presence  of  their  past  they  grew  very 
quiet,  and  the  years  between  were  as  a  dream.  At  last 
Maggie  said,  looking  over  the  fair  green  hollow  which  Na- 
ture had  forgiven  and  caressed: 

"  It  is  a  blessed  place.     Poor  John  rests  well." 

Together  they  turned  aw-ay,  and  passed  from  the  ruined 
mine  and  the  decaying  village,  over  the  mountain's  cloudy 
rim,  and  into  that  wide,  busy  world,  where  they  had  found 
work  and  joy  forever.  Charles  H.  Shinn. 


INTAGLIOS, 


Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  turns  out  to  have  been  the 
mysterious  gentleman  who  called  on  the  Marquess  of  Con- 
yngham  a  year  ago,  paid  $100,000  for  his  magnificent  Sevres 
china  cabinet,  and  took  it  away  without  giving  a  hint  as  to 
his  identity  or  destination  of  his  purchase.  Two  sets  of 
rumors  were  set  afloat  by  the  transaction — these,  to  the 
effect  that  it  had  been  bought  by  an  agent  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  those  that  it  was  bought  by  parties  inimical  to  the 
British  royal  family — the  supposition  being  in  most  cases  the 
same,  namel} — that  it  contained  in  some  secret  recess  valu- 
able evidence  as  to  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 

The  railway  interests  of  this  country  represent  $6,000,000,- 
000  capital ;  they  represent  in  England  about  $2,800,000,000 ; 
in  Germany,  $1,000,000,000;  in  France  about  $1, 200,000,000. 
In  1S30  there  were  only  23  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in 
the  United  States;  in  1840  there  were  only  2,818;  in  1850, 
9,021  ;  in  i860,  30,635;  in  1S76,  77,470.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
ocean,  the  lakes  and  the  navigable  rivers  were  the  main  ave- 
nues of  the  commerce  of  this  country,  but  to-day  the  rail- 
roads practically  monopolize  the  carrying  trade  of  the  com- 
munity. 

All  those  animals  who  are  associated  with  man  become 
immediate  participants  in  his  misery — when  once  domesti- 
cated they  become  liable  to  disease,  whereas  in  a  wild  state 
they  could  have  perished  only  from  age  or  accident. 


A  Fascinating  Study. 

By  studying  my  lady's  eyes 

I've  grown  so  learned  day  by  day, 

So  Machiavelian  in  this  wise, 

That  when  I  send  her  flowers,  I  say 

To  each  small  flower  (no  matter  what, 
Geranium,  pink,  or  tuberose, 

Syringa  or  forget-me-not, 
Or  violet)  before  it  goes  : 

'  Be  not  triumphant,  little  flower. 

When  on  her  haughty  heart  vou  lie, 
But  modestly  enjoy  your  hour : 
She'll  weary  of  you  by  and  by." 


A  Foreboding'. 

I  do  not  dread  an  altered  heart, 

Or  that  long  line  of  land  or  sea 

Should  separate  my  love  from  me. 
I  dread  that  drifting  slow  apart — 
All  unresisted,  unrestrained — 

Which  comes  to  some  when  they  have  gained 
The  dear  endeavor  of  their  soul. 

As  two  light  skiffs  that  sailed  together, 
Through  days  and  nights  of  tranquil  weather, 

Adown  some  inland  stream,  might  be 
Drifted  asunder,  each  from  each  ; 
When,  floating  with  the  tide,  they  reach 

The  hoped-for  end,  the  promised  goal. 

The  sudden  glory  of  the  sea. 

Long  Ago. 

He  gavp  me  his  promise  of  changeless  truth 
(Down  in  the  wood  where  the  ivy  dings)"; 

And  the  air  breathed  rapture,  and  love  and  youth. 
(And  yon  tree  was  in  bud  where  the  throstle  sings}. 

He  said  he  was  going  across  the  sea 
(Far  from  the  wood  where  the  ivy  clings), 

And  would  bring  back  riches  and  jewels  for  me 
tBut  brown  leaves  shake  where  the  throstle  sings  1. 

Hope  made  life  like  a  summer  morn 
(Sweet  was  the  wood  where  the  ivy  clings). 

Now  my  heart  is  cold,  and  withered,  and  worn 
(And  the  bough  is  bare  where  the  throstle  sings)  . 

Days  are  dreary,  and  life  is  long 

(Yet  down  in  the  wood  the  ivy  clings), 
And  the  winds  they  moan  a  doleful  song 

(And  there's  snow  on  the  bough  where  no  throstle  sings). 

Spring  will  come  with  buds  and  leaves 
(Back  to  the  woods  where  the  ivy  clings); 

But  'tis  Winter  cold  for  the  heart  that  grieves 
(And  I  hear  not  the  song  that  the  throstle  sings). 


Behind  the  Mask. 

It  was  an  old,  distorted  face — 

An  uncouth  visage,  rough  and  wild  ; 

Yet  from  behind,  with  laughing  grace. 
Peeped  the  fresh  beauty  of  a  child. 

And  so  contrasting,  fair  and  bright, 

It  made  me  of  my  fancy  ask 
If  half  earth's  wrinkled  grimness  might 

Be  but  the  baby  in  the  mask. 

Behind  gray  hairs  and  furrowed  brow, 
And  withered  look  that  life  puts  on, 

Each,  as  he  wears  it,  comes  to  know 
How  the  child  hides,  and  is  not  gone. 

Kor,  while  the  inexorable  years 

To  saddened  features  fit  their  mould. 

Beneath  the  work  of  time  and  tears 

Waits  something  that  will  not  grow  old  ! 

And  pain  and  petulance  and  care, 
And  wasted  hope  and  sinful  stain. 

Shape  the  strange  guise  the  soul  doth  wear, 
Till  her  young  life  look  forth  again. 

The  beautv  of  his  boyhood's  smile — 
What  human  faith  could  find  it  now 

In  yonder  man  of  grief  and  guile — 
A  very  Cain,  with  branded  brow? 

Yet,  overlaid  and  hidden,  still 

It  lingers  of  his  life  a  part  : 
As  the  scathed  pine  upon  the  hill 

Holds  the  young  fibres  at  its  heart. 

And,  haply,  round  the  Eternal  Throne, 
Heaven's  pitying  angels  shall  not  ask 

For  that  last  look  the  world  hath  known, 
But  for  the  face  behind  the  mask  ! 


My  Girl. 


Let  men  laugh  when  you  sacrifice  desire  to  duty  if  they 
ill.     You  have  time  and  eternity  to  rejoice  in. 


A  little  corner  with  its  crib, 

A  little  mug,  a  spoon,  a  bib, 

A  little  tooth  so  pearly  white, 

A  little  rubber  ring  to  bite. 

A  little  plate  all  lettered  round, 

A  little  rattle  to  resound, 

A  little  creeping— see!    she  stands, 

A  little  step,  'twixt  out -stretched  bandi. 

A  little  doll  with  flaxen  hair, 
A  little  willow  rocking-chair, 
A  little  dress  of  richest  hue, 
A  little  pair  of  gaiters  blu*. 

A  little  school  day  after  day, 
A  littlf*  "  schoolma'am ''  to  obey, 
A  little  study — soon  'tis  past, 
A  little  graduate  at  last. 

A  little  muff  for  winter  weather, 
A  little  jockey  hat  and  feather, 
A  little  sack  with  funny  pockets, 
A  little  chain,  a  ring  and  lockets. 

A  little  while  to  dance  and  bow, 

A  little  escort  homeward  now, 

A  little  party  somewhat  lata, 

A  little  lingering  at  the  gate. 

A  little  walk  in  leafy  June, 

A  little  talk  while  shines  the  moon, 

A  little  reference  to  papa, 

A  little  planning  with  mamma. 

A  little  ceremony  grave, 
A  little  struggle  to  be  brave, 
A  little  cottage  on  a  lawn, 
A  little  kiss — my  girl  is  gone. 


ABOUT  WOMEN, 


A  society  woman  in  Springfield,  once  divorced  and  now 
remarried,  makes  a  fine  display  of  her  four  engagement  and 
wedding  rings. 

At  the  recent  election  in  Minneapolis  where  women  voted, 
they  wreathed  the  ballot  boxes  with  flowers  to  cover  up  the 
tobacco  juice  decorations  of  last  year. 

A  fashionable  young  lady  dropped  one  of  her  false  eye- 
brows in  a  church  pew,  and  badly  frightened  a  young  man 
next  to  her  who  thought  it  was  his  moustache. 

A  German  writer  says  a  young  woman  is  a  fishing  rod; 
the  eyes  are  the  hook,  the  smile  the  bait,  the  lover  the  gud- 
geon, and  marriage  the  butter  in  which  he  is  fried. 

A  coquette  is  a  rosebush  from  which  each  young  beau 
plucks  a  leaf,  and  the  thorns  are  left  for  the  husband,  says 
an  exchange.     This  leaves  talk  only  for  the  neighbors. 

A  golden  rule  for  a  young  lady  is  to  converse  always  with 
their  female  friends  as  though  a  gentleman  were  of  the  party 
and  with  young  men  as  if  their  female  friends  were  present. 

Ex-Queen  Isabella  will  sell  in  July  in  Paris  a  large  portion 
of  her  finest  jewels,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  $2,- 
500,000.  The  Spanish  government  allows  her  $150,000  a 
year. 

A  Wisconsin  man  has  secured  6,840  names  to  a  petition  for 
a  State  law  to  prevent  any  Wisconsin  female  who  has  taught 
school  for  three  years  from  marrying  any  resident  of  that 
State. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  silenced  a  notorious  female  backbiter, 
who  was  condemning  some  of  her  friends  for  painting  their 
cheeks,  by  the  remark  that  "  it  is  a  far  less  harmful  thing 
for  a  lady  to  redden  her  own  complexion  than  to  blacken 
her  neighbor's. 

During  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  it  was  conferred  on 
women  as  well  as  men.  Nowadays  Queen  Victoria  is  the 
only  woman  whe  wears  the  ribbon  and  star,  which  looks  re- 
markably well  on  feminine  attire. 

A  London  correspondent,  referring  to  the  recent  court  re- 
ception at  Buckingham  Palace,  says  :  "  Such  a  display  of 
naked  arms,  bosoms,  and  shoulders  was  never  beheld  by 
daylight  before.  The  corsage  a  la  Jeanne  d'  Arc  is  scarcely 
decent,  so  tightly  is  it  made  to  fit  the  figure,  and  the  skirt  so 
strained  over  the  stomach  that  the  whole  of  the  outline  is  as 
clearly  defined  as  when  an  artist's  model  stands  before  him 
in  wet  drapery. 

A  popular  doctor  of  Utica,  while  escorting  a  young  lady 
home  the  other  evening,  attempted  to  relieve  her  cough  and 
sore  throat  by  giving  her  a  troche.  He  told  her  to  allow  it 
to  dissolve  gradually  in  her  mouth.  No  relief  was  expe- 
rienced, and  the  doctor  felt  quite  chagrined  the  next  day 
when  the  lady  sent  him  a  trousers  button  with  a  note  saying 
he  must  have  given  her  the  wrong  kind  of  a  troche,  and 
might  need  this  one. 

A  lucky  man  is  Lord  Rosebery.  On  the  eve  of  the  Rose- 
bery-Rothschild  marriage  Lord  Rosebery  received  a  package 
from  the  bride.  It  contained  a  small  gold*  box,  and  in  a 
separate  envelope  a  pretty  gold  key.  No  letter  accompanied 
the  gift,  nor  instructions  of  any  kind.  My  lord,  however,  did 
not  hesitate  as  to  the  use  of  the  key.  He  opened  the  box. 
It  contained  the  last  check  which  Hannah  de  Rothschild 
would  ever  sign  as  a  spinster.  Beautifully  written  in  her 
own  fair  hand,  it  was  drawn  in  favor  of  Lord  Rosebery — 
$1,000,000,  payable  to  his  order.  Where,  oh,  where  are 
more  of  these  Hebrew  children? 

Young  men,  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  St.  Louis  Journal, 
and  choose  a  wife  by  the  music  she  plays  and  the  way  she 
plays  it.  If  she  manifests  a  predilection  for  Strauss,  she  is 
frivolous  ;  for  Beethoven,  she  is  impractical ;  for  Liszt,  she 
is  too  ambitious  ;  for  Verdi,  she  is  sentimental ;  for  Offen- 
bach, she  is  giddy  ;  for  Gounod,  she  is  lackadaisical ;  for 
Gottschalk,  she  is  superficial ;  for  Mozart,  she  is  prudish  ; 
for  Flotow,  she  is  commonplace  ;  for  Wagner,  she  is  idiotic. 
The  girl  who  hammers  away  at  "  Maiden's  Prayer,"  "Anvil 
Chorus,"  and  "  Silvery  Waves,"  may  be  depended  upon  as  a 
good  cook,  and  healthful ;  and  if  she  includes  the  "  Battle 
of  Prague  "  and  the  "  White  Cockade  "  in  her  repertory,  you 
ought  to  know  that  she  has  been  religiously  and  strictly  nur- 
tured. But,  best  of  all,  pin  thou  thy  faith  upon  the  calico 
dress  of  the  girl  who  can  play  "  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

A  century  ago  the  authorities  of  a  town  in  Massachusetts 
hit  upon  an  ingenious  expedient  for  disposing  of  their  wid- 
ows who  were  a  tax  upon  the  town.  It  started  a  pauper 
traffic  by  selling  the  poor  annually  "  at  vendue,"  and  it  con- 
tinued this  business  during  many  years.  In  January,  1776, 
the  Widow  Lovell  was  added  to  the  annual  list,  and  at  a 
vendue  "the  said  Widow  Lovell  was  struck  off  to  Josiah 
Stevens  for  to  keep  one  year  for  the  sum  of  nine  pounds  six 
shillings  :  and  if  she  did  not  live  the  year,  he  to  have  in  that 
proportion."  The  Widow  Lovell's  disposition  was  very-  mi- 
gratory. Although  sold  and  bought  for  a  year's  service,  the 
buyer  seems  to  have  considered  her  a  bad  bargain,  literally, 
for  in  a  few  months  Joshua  Briggs  had  her  in  his  house,  and 
also  had  a  bill  of  fourteen  pounds  against  the  town  for  keep- 
ing and  clothing  her.  She  became  an  expensive  property  to 
the  town.  After  considerable  knocking  about,  she  finally 
died,  and  was  buried  at  the  town's  expense.  But  one  of 
these  widows,  Jane  George  by  name,  seemed  determined 
not  to  die,  but  lived  on  until  she  had  outlived  all  who  had 
been  her  contemporaries.  Through  nearly  two  generations 
the  standing  inquiry  among  farmers  was,  "Who's  going  to 
buy  George?"  It  passed  into  a  saying,  and  thus  "By 
George  !"  became  the  town  expletive.  In.  1806  she  was  sold 
for  a  sum  equal  to  about  ten  pounds.  She  began  to  be  one 
of  the  town's  poor  in  1759,  and  was  set  up  on  sale  for  the 
last  time  in  1S0S.  The  town  was  pleased  with  the  business, 
and  persistently  voted  "not  to  build  a  poor  house  "  on  every 
occasion  when  it  was  proposed.  The  widows  gradually  in- 
creased in  number,  and  they  were  sold  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
every  year,  without  any  expression  of  sentiment.  Thus,  in 
December,  180S,  it  was  "voted  to  sell  the  widow  of  the  late 
Jonathan  Percey  and  child,  and  also  one  cow  and  one 
heifer."  In  this  children  were  sometimes  rated  with  cattle, 
and  separated  from  their  mothers,  thus  severing  all  family 
ties, 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


# 


Sax  Francisco,  May  10,  1S78. 
My  socicly  memorandum  for  the  week  will  be  necessarily 
short,  for  since  the  Loring  Club  concert  the  fashionables  have 
been  busy  planning  their  summer  recreation.  Among  the 
rumors,  I  hear  that  Mr.  Charles  Crocker  is  soon  to  give  a 
large  party — especially  to  young  people  ;  but  no  time  has 
yet  been  announced.  What  a  treat  it  will  be  to  receive  an 
invitation.  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  been  troubled  with 
one!  Mr.  and  Mis.  Graves,  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  have  in 
contemplation  a  grand  fancy  dress  ball,  to  be  given  in  about 
a  fortnight.  A  beautiful  residence  for  a  "fancy  dress." 
What  beautiful  effects  could  be  produced  in  that  palatial 
mansion  !  I  wonder  that  more  of  our  fashionables  living  in 
palaces  do  nut  favor  society  with  an  entertainment  of  this 
sort.  The  regular  Tuesday  evening  receptions  continue  on 
Taylor  Street,  and  are  exceedingly  pleasant.  They  are  thor- 
oughly informal,  and  consequently  more  enjoyable.  I  hear 
that  we  can  expect  an  "announcement  "  soon.  The  walking 
parties  still  continue  with  the  same  wild  enthusiasm,  and 
new  members  are  enlisted  every  day.  Last  Saturday  after- 
noon the  "club"  walked,  in  couples,  through  the  Park,  and 
although  the  beach  was  the  objective  point,  it  was  not 
reached,  and  the  trip  was  postponed  till  a  future  day.  Xo 
roses  without  thoms,  no  pleasures  without  some  mishap,  no 
walks  without  accidents  !  1  hear  that  the  junior  of  the  two 
pretty  sisters  of  California  street  sprained  her  ankle  while 
jumping  a  ditch  on  one  of  the  matutinal  walks,  the  other 
day,  and  has  been  confined  to  the  house  ever  since.  Never 
jump  ditches  !  Major  Gillette,  of  the  British  Army,  has 
been  enticed  into  the  trap,  and  has  joined  the  club.  He  will 
teach  the  California  youth  how  to  walk  in  true  English 
style.  We  may  soon  expect  a  match  of  some  sort,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Major.  The  only  serious  rival  the  "  Pedes- 
trian Club"  has  encountered  so  far  is  in  the  shape  of  croquet 
parties  in  South  Park,  the  which  is  indulged  in  by  all  the 
young  beaux  and  belles  of  the  neighborhood.  They  have  all 
attained  perfection  in  playing.  Delightful,  these  croquet 
parties  !  Such  an  opportunity  to  flirt  and  indulge  in  other 
innocent  amusements.  Such  a  pleasant  way  of  bringing 
congenial  people  together — one  for  the  benefit  of  the  other. 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Colton  have  left  town  for  their  country  resi- 
dence in  Contra  Costa  County,  where  they  will  remain  for 
several  weeks,  and  then  proceed  East  to  spend  the  coming 
winter.  Miss  Eyre  also  leaves  us  next  week  for  Europe, 
happily  to  return  in  a  short  time.  Sloane,  or,  as  Brown 
terms  him,  the  "handsome  young  New  Yorker,"  left  last 
Saturday  for  New  York,  where  he  will  probably  remain  a 
year.  Mrs.  Saunders,  the  mother  of  Mesdames  Haggin  and 
Tevis,  has  gone  East,  accompanied  by  Harry  Tevis.  The 
latter  intends  taking  a  run  over  to  Paris  and  "do"  the  Ex- 
position. He  will  be  absent  about  six  months.  Mrs.  Hyde 
and  family  have  returned  to  Paris ;  so  have  Mrs.  Thomas 
H.  Selby  and  the  young  ladies.  They  will  probablv  remain 
there  till  the  gay  season  is  over.  Miss  Chamberlain,  the 
pretty  blonde  of  the  Palace,  is  soon  to  return  to  her  home. 
We  have  enjoyed  her  visit  immensely,  and  will  regret  her 
departure.  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones,  wife  of  the  Senator,  is  the 
guest  of  her  sister.  Mrs.  Bucknall,  on  O'Farrell  Street.  She 
looks  fully  as  well  as  when  she  left  us,  a  few  years  ago,  and 
seems  delighted  to  be  once  more  in  San  Francisco  among 
her  old  friends.  She  will  not  remain  in  town  long.  The 
happy  Moore  is  no  longer  a  bachelor.  Happy  and  content 
with  his  young  bride,  he  lives  across  the  water  in  the  fair 
land  and  climate  of  Marin.  You  may  soon  expect  a  letter 
from  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  when  I  hope  to  give  you  a 
good  dose  of  gossip,  as  you  seem  to  desire  it  so  much. 

Ever  yours,  The  Only  Foni  -. 


Pony  Glasses  of  French  Brandy. 


Ce  qui  fait  que  les  amants  ne  s'ennuient  jamais  ensemble, 
e'est  qu'ils  parlent  toujours  d'eux-memes. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

Les  amants  n'ont  pas  toujours  quelque  chose  a  se  dire. 
mais  ils  ont  toujours  a  se  parler. 

— Monsieur,  disait  un  jour  Madame  de  Tcncin  au  jeune 
Comte  d'Hervigny,  son  protege,  faites-vous  plutot  des  amies 
que  des  amis,  car.  au  moyen  des  femmes.  on  fait  tout  ce 
qu'on  veut  des  hommes. 

Beaucoup  de  femmes  se  donnent  a  Dieu  quand  !e  diable 
n  en  veut  plus. 

Monsieur  de  Boufflers  improvisa  dans  un  diner  d'officiers 
le  couplet  suivant : 

Faisons  lamour.  feisons  la  guerre. 

Ces  deux  metiers  sont  pleins  d'attraits. 
La  guerre  au  monde  est  un  peu  chcre. 

Lamour  en  rembourse  les  frais. 
' ^ue  lennemi,  que  la  bergere. 

Soient  tour  a  tour  serre's  de  pres. 
Eh  I   mes  amis,  peut-on  mieux  faire. 
I  on  a  de'peuple'  la  terre. 
Que  de  la  repeupler  apri-s  ? 

11  n'y  a  rien  de  borne  dans  lamour  que  pou 
bornees. 


les  ames 


Passe  quarante  ans,  une  femme  devient  un  orimoire  in- 
dechiftrable,  et  il  n'y  a  plus  qu'une  vieille  femme  qui  soit  ca- 
pable de  deviner  une  vieille  femme.— Balzac. 


REMINISCENCES, 


Unpublished  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  the  "Ubiquitous.' 
BY    EDWARD    M'GOWAN. 


UBBK.] 

My  two  friends  kept  me  in  sight  all  the  time,  and  found 
me  lying  on  the  ground,  enjoying  a  breathing  spell.  The 
enemy  had  abandoned  the  chase,  and  was  not  within  strik- 
ing distance.  The  spring  from  among  them  was  so  sudden, 
and  the  run  so  swift,  they  had  no  time  for  reflection,  even  if 
they  had  contemplated  following  me.  Another  thing :  by 
this  time  at  least  one-half  of  the  crowd  was  attracted  to  the 
scene  by  curiosity  more  than  anything  else.  Chief  James 
F.  Curtis  had  a  lot  of  his  braves  with  him  as  a  body  guard. 
Not  one  of  them,  however,  came  to  the  front,  except  my 
generous  and  forgiving  friend;?  Detective  Johnson.  Mart 
was  now  examining  my  clothes  to  see  where  the  bullet  had 
gone  out  through  the  overcoat.  He  said  "it  was  pretty 
close.''  I  replied  :  "  Yes,  too  close  to  be  comfortable."'  He 
danced  around  and  said  :  ''They  can't  kill  you."  They  then 
asked  me  what  would  be  the  next  move.  I  suggested  to 
them  to  go  to  Long  Wharf,  find  a  boatman,  and  go  on  board 
the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Polk  and  inform  Captain 
Pease  how  the  "land  lay."  My  brother,  Captain  John  Mc- 
Gowan,  in  the  early  days  of  California,  was  captain  of  this 
vessel.  For  fear  of  a  surprise,  we  then  agreed  on  a  signal, 
to  be  given  when  they  returned.  In  less  than  an  hour  I 
heard  the  signal,  and  moved  down  toward  the  beach,  where 
I  was  met  by  Reese  (Tillman  had  remained  on  board  the 
cutter;  and  Lieut.  James  Merryman,  with  a  boat's  crew  in  a 
small  cutter.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  same 
officer  that  fired  the  salute  the  day  of  the  release  of  Hon. 
David  C.  Terry,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Lieuten- 
ant is  now  promoted  to  Captain,  and  on  detached  service  in 
New  York  with  our  old  favorite.  Com.  Carlisle  Patterson, 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Coast  Survey  and 
lighthouse  duty,  in  Washington  City.  In  a  short  time  we 
were  on  board  the  Polk,  where  the  Capt?in  received  me  with 
open  arms, and  after  "splicing  the  mainbrace"  several  times 
I  was  shown  to  a  berth  in  the  cabin,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  stirring  adventure  of  the  night,  I  soon  fell  into  a  sound, 
untroubled  sleep — for  I  knew  that  I  was  safely  guarded  by 
honorable  and  hospitable  gentlemen,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  stars  and  stripes. 

When  I  awoke  the  sun  was  several  hours  high  ;  I  took  in 
a  cocktail,  then  breakfasted  and  went  on  deck,  when  Capt. 
Pease  placed  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Bulletin,  containing 
an  erroneous  statement  of  the  affair — making,  of  course, 
very  light  of  it — giving  an  account  of  my  arrest  for  libel,  and 
stated  that  some  one  in  the  crowd  fired  a  pistol  at  me,  and 
that  "  I  begged  for  life."  This  was  a  downright  and  deliber- 
ate falsehood  ;  but  it  was  about  as  true  as  most  of  the  arti- 
cles that  were  printed  in  that  paper  in  regard  to  myself,  un- 
der that  management.  I  wrote  a  note  to  the  San  Francisco 
Herald,  detailing  in  brief  the  facts  as  they  actually  occurred, 
reflecting  somewhat  harshly  against  the- bold  "Corsican" 
band  ;  but  Coffroth,  who  by  this  time  had  come  on  board, 
counseled  moderation,  and  struck  out  what  he  considered 
the  offensive  part  of  the  statement,  and  gave  it  to  the  editor, 
who  published  it.  An  eye-witness  to  the  affair,  also,  pub- 
lished in  the  same  paper  a  statement  corroborative  of  what  I 
had  written.  The  attack  was  sudden,  and  no  time  to  ask 
for  "quarter."  If  there  had  been  I  would  not  have  craved 
it.  It  would  not  have  helped  me  get  away.  I  might  be 
killed,  but  I  was  determined  not  to  be  compromised.  And 
then  another  thing  :  they  would  have  shown  me  about  as 
much  quarter  as  the  sanguinary  Sioux,  or  the  sneaking  and 
murdering  Apaches.  As  soon  as  Bovee  fired,  he  ran  down 
the  back-stairs  of  the  City  Hall — for  he  felt  sure  he  had  shot 
me  through  the  body. 

Notwithstanding  the  light  manner  the  Bulletin  en- 
deavored to  pass  over  the  crime,  the  other  papers,  even  the 
Vigilance  press,  which  were  loudest  in  their  denunciations  of 
me  when  the  Committee  was  in  its  full  glory,  demanded 
that  an  arrest  should  be  made.  Order  and  tranquillity  had 
in  a  great  measure  been  restored,  and  the  Committee  and  its 
sympathizing  friends  had  already  a  surfeit  of  the  horrors 
they  had  been  feasting  upon.  Public  opinion  forced  Police 
Judge  Coon  to  make  an  examination  in  the  case,  and  the 
Judge  fined  Bovee  just  $300  !  Coon  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee.  Capt.  Pease  insisted  I  should  go  on  shore 
with  him,  and  he  would  give  me  protection.  He  would  don 
his  uniform  as  a  LTnited  States  officer,  and  then  no  one 
would  dare  to  molest  me.  I  told  the  Captain  he  had  better 
go  on  shore  first  and  take  a  view  of  the  situation,  and  then 
come  back  and  report,  and  I  would  take  the  matter  under 
serious  consideration.  He  came  on  board  in  the  afternoon 
and  said  I  was  much  safer  in  the  cutter  than  I  was  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  I  concurred.  During  my  stay  on  the 
cutter  I  was  daily  visited  by  a  number  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance. Jos.  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  brought  Thomas  J.  L. 
Smiley,  Esq..  who  had  been  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
Committee.  He  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Pease,  and  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  mine.  We  were  from  the  same  city.  "  The  sun 
had  gone  down  on  my  wrath,"  so  far  as  "Tom"  was  con- 
cerned, and  I  freely  accepted  his  proffered  hand.  Arrange- 
ments were  being  made  in  the  city  to  get  me  away  without 
further  molestation.  Gen.  H.  C.  Cobb  and  others  waited  on 
Capt.  Bob  Haley,  then  in  command  of  the  old  steamer  Pa- 
cific, running  to  Victoria,  V.  I.  "Bully"  Wright  owned 
the  steamer,  and  the  Wright  boys  were  very  friendly  to  me. 
Gen.  Cobb,  or  some  one  else,  paid  my  passage,  and  Capt. 
Haley  (since  deceased)  was  to  take  me  on  board  the  ship  off 
the  Heads.  I  was  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  ship,  and  he 
was  to  have  his  flag  at  half-mast  if  I  had  a  dead  thing  to  get 
away.  I  remained  on  the  cutter  from  Friday  night  till  Sun- 
day at  twelve,  when  a  boat  was  hoisted  out,  and  a  gallon  of 
: . -.  provisions  for  several  days,  a  double-barreled  gun, 
and  small  arms,  were  put  on  board.  Fris  Tilman  and  Mart 
Reese  got  on  board,  the  boat's  crew  were  ready  at  the  oars, 
I  bid  the  Captain  and  Lieutenant  good  by.  and  they  wished 
me  "  God  speed,"  and  we  struck  out  for  the  Heads  to  wait  for 
the  good  ship  Pacific  to  come  along.  We  landed  a  little  be- 
yond the  Horseshoe  Bend  and  camped.  It  was  just  day- 
light when  we  struck  the  shore.     There  were  overhanging 


rocks  and  cliffs,  and  a  good  hiding-place  and  camping- 
ground.  .The  boat's  crew  and  Tillman  went  back  to  the  cut- 
ter, and  Mart  Reese  remained  with  me.  1  soon  saw  a  man 
coming  down  the  beach  toward  us.  He  spoke  to  me,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  knew  me.  "Yes,  Judge;  those  fellows  gave 
you  a  pretty  tight  race."  I  saw  it  was  no  use  to  deny  my 
identity.  It  was  "Horseshoe  Bill."  He  owned  a  shanty 
near  by,  and  invited  us  to  it.  He  was  an  eccentric  charac- 
ter, and  "  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.''  We  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  moved  our  "plunder"  to  his  house.  Bill  made  a 
good  trade  in  exchange  for  his  hospitality.  We  had  plenty 
of  edibles  and  fluids.  Although  Bill  was  the  "Robinson 
Crusoe"  of  Horseshoe  Bend  he  had  no  "man  Friday,"  nor 
pet  goats,  but  he  had  a  faithful  dog,  and  some  pigs,  which, 
in  this  more  advanced  age,  answered  a  better  purpose. 

Nothing  worth  noting  occurred  while  we  were  the  guests 
of  Horseshoe  Bill.  We  were  all  the  time  on  the  qui  vive 
for  the  steamer;  she  did  not  sail  for  several  days  after  she 
was  advertised  to  leave,  and  consequently  we  had  to  remain 
a  much  longer  period  at  the  bend  than  we  had  at  first  an- 
ticipated. 

One  day  a  boat  called  a  plunger  "  hove  in  sight,"  and  we 
could  see  that  her  deck  was  crowded  with  men.  She  came 
booming  along  in  the  direction  of  the  landing  on  the  beach. 
We  did  not  know  but  they  might  be  enemies,  so  I  marshaled 
my  little  army — Bill,  Mart,  and  myself — into  a  line  of  battle, 
and  "double-quicked"  behind  a  natural  fortification  among 
the  rocks.  With  our  arms — one  double-barreled  gun  and 
two  Colt's  revolvers — we  were  determined  not  to  be  sur- 
rounded and  captured.  Our  main  object,  however,  was  to 
try  and  frighten  them  from  landing.  They  observed  us  in 
battle  array,  and  threw  up  a  white  handkerchief;  and  as 
soon  as  they  got  within  hearing  distance  they  shouted  at  the 
top  of  their  voices:  "  Ned,  we  are  your  friends!"  Captain 
James  Nuttman,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department, 
was  in  command  of  the  boat.  He  and  Coffroth  and  several 
other  friends  had  come  to  replenish  our  larder  with  provi- 
sions, etc.,  and  to  give  us  the  information  about  the  delay  of 
the  steamer.  Captain  Jim  is  now  living  in  his  old  home  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  He  and  James  Dennison  were  great  friends. 
They  came  to  California  in  1846  in  the  Pioneer  Stevenson's) 
Regiment.  But  few  of  the  brave  boys  who  came  out  in  that 
regiment  are  now  alive.  Colonel  Jonathan  D.  Stevenson, 
who  commanded  it,  although  over  fourscore  years,  is  hale 
and  hearty,  and  moves  along  as  briskly  as  a  man  of  fifty 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  friend  to  me  in  the  days  that 
"tried  men's  souls," and  I  wish  him  a  still  further  lease  upon 
life,  with  health  and  happiness.  My  fast  friend,  James  Den- 
nison, Esq.,  who  was  wedded  to  me  with  "hooks  of  steel;" 
also  Mr.  Shear,  who  kept  the  "Nightingale"  twenty-two 
years  ago  at  the  Mission  Dolores,  and  who  furnished  me 
with  two  bottles  of  brandy  the  night  I  passed  his  place  on 
my  eventful  journey;  the  faithful  little  "Ariel"  of  the  narra- 
tive, who  fed  me;  and  her  uncle,  Colonel  A,  J.  Butler, 
brother  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  who  gave 
me  shelter  in  San  Francisco  when  it  was  death  or  banish- 
ment for  any  one  to  give  me  succor  or  aid ;  the  Hon.  David 
C.  Broderick,  who  induced  Colonel  Butler  to  take  charge  of 
me;  the  good  John  A.  McGlynn,  Esq.,  who  procured  me  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Catholic  Church,  stat- 
ing that  I  was  a  son  of  the  Church  and  under  its  protection 
— not  a  fugitive  from  justice,  but  from  a  mob.  This  letter 
was  only  to  be  shown  when  1  arrived  in  Lower  California,  to 
the  different  missions  in  those  Mexican  States,  and  then 
only  in  case  of  extreme  necessity.  It  was  found,  among 
other  papers,  in  my  coat  which  I  lost  in  my  flight  in  the 
town  of  Santa  Barbara,  oa  that  very  hot  and  eventful  day, 
the  6th  of  July,  1S56.  This  letter  saved  my  life  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  opened  the  prison  doors  to  Ramon  Valencia  and 
Dennison.  It  was  a  safer  passport  to  me  than  if  I  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  or  the  Odd  Fellows;  in 
fact,  it  had  more  talismanic  effect  on  that  occasion  than  the 
stars  and  stripes,  then  flying  off  in  the  harbor,  for  Captain 
Bache,  attached  to  the  surveying  schooner,  looked  at  me 
and  smiled,  but  never  made  the  offer  for  me  to'go  on  board 
the  cutter,  although  he  saw  at  that  moment  that  the  party 
was  made,  and  the  hunt  was  up  for  me.  Among  my  friends 
was  that  excellent  gentleman,  Dr.  Nicholas  A.  Den,  who  kept 
me  on  his  ranch  for  six  months;  the  Hon.  Pablo  de  la 
Guerra  ;  the  genial  General  Covarrubias;  Hon.  Don  Andreas 
Pico,  and  little  Aveline,  the  Spanish  boy,  and,  brought  me 
my  food  into  the  mountain  from  the  Arroya  Honde  and  the 
Santa  Barbara  ;  George  Parkinson,  the  man  who  gave  me 
the  information  that  the  men  were  gathering  to  take  me. 
That  accomplished  gentleman  and  ripe  scholar,  Mayor  Van 
Ness;  and  my  chivalric  friend,  Colonel  Tom  Hayes,  who 
gave  orders  to  Dennison  when  starting  to  kill  me  if  neces- 
sary, rather  than  let  me  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ruthless 
mob.  Poor  Tom!  We  could  "better  have  spared  abetter 
man."  The  late  Wm.  Green,  Esq.,  and  myself  acted  as 
Tom's  seconds  in  the  Nugent-Hayes  duel. 

General  James  Estell,  Billy  Williamson,  who  attended  to 
lobbying  my  bill  for  change  of  venue  ;  Baldy  Johnson,  who 
kept  the  Magnolia  in  Sacramento.  I  stayed  here  till  the 
bill  passed.  William  Harrigan  (Buck:,  who  kept  the  race- 
course, where  I  left  my  horses,  before  coming  into  Sacra- 
mento. I  presented  the  horse  that  carried  me  safely  through 
my  journey  to  Mrs.  H. ;  she  was  a  sister  to  William  Mulli- 
gan, who  met  such  a  tragic  end  a  few  years  ago  in  this  ci  ty. 

Many  more  of  my  friends  have  passed  away,  but  all  of 
these  in  some  way  or  other  had  assisted  me. 

The  faithful  Ramon  Valencia— the  guide — and  the  Ubiqui- 
tous are  only  left — awaiting  the  last  call. 

The  day  after  the  visit  of  the  plunger  a  steamer  moved  out 
of  port — she  proved  to  be  the  Pacific.  Horseshoe  Bill  shov- 
ed out  his  boat,  I  jumped  in  with  my  blankets.  In  a  short 
time  I  was  on  board  the  steamer  moving  out  of  the  Heads 
on  my  way  to  her  Britannic  Majesty's  dominion. 

It  was  a  sad  parting  with  poor  Mart.  He  went  to  Carson, 
Nevada,  and  died  only  a  few  years  ago.  We  corresponded 
for  a  short  time,  but  never  again  met.  He  was  not  pleased 
with  me  for  entering  the  Confederate  service.  We  were 
from  the  same  city — Philadelphia.  I  was  introduced  to  Gen. 
Winters  a  feu  days  ago — a  prominent  citizen  of  Nevada. 
He  knew  Mart,  and  said  that  he  was  always  talking  about 
our  friendship  and  adventures.  John  McCulloch,  of  this  city, 
sent  to  me,  in  New  York,  an  obituary  notice,  in  a  Carson 
paper.  The  editor  commented  on  Mart's  friendship  for  me. 
He  was  like  myself— a  man  of  many  sorrows.  Peace  to  his 
ashes. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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THE  FOUR  GUARDIANS   OF   IAGRANGE. 

BY-  BRET  HARTE. 

Part  I.— The  Trust. 
It  certainly  was  a  matter  of  serious  import  that  so 
gravely  interested  the  four  most  experienced  and  self- 
contained  citizens  of  Lagrange.  For  nearly  half  an 
hour  they  had  been  sitting  in  the  private  room  of 
Riker's  grocery  without  exchanging  a  word.  Even 
the  silent  communion  of  libation  was  wanting;  their 
liquor  stood  unlasted  before  them — a  fact  that 
aroused  the  serious  concern  of  the  barkeeper,  and 
the  free  comment  of  the  outside  bar.  "Mebbee  it's 
some  new  'skin"  game  imported  from  "Frisco,  and 
they  want  to  keep  their  heads  level,"  was  suggested 
by  a  cautious  gossiper. 

The  barkeeper  shook  his  head.  "  Nary  a  deck  o' 
keerds  thar — onless  they  plays  em  under  the  table, 
and  thet  ain't  their  style." 

"Ye  didn't  notice  no  lumps  o'  sugar,  sorter  lvin' 
'round,  keeriess  like,  before  each  man,"  insinuated 
another,  "  an'  them  chaps  lyin'  low  an'  quiet,  waitin' 
for  some  d — d  fly  to  light,  and  rake  down  the  pile. 
Fve  heerd,''  the  speaker  continued  cautiously,  "thet 
heaps  o'  good  money  has  been  lost  in  thet  on-chris- 
tian-like  way.'' 

"Yes,"  interpolated  a  third,  "and  (rained  flies,  as 
knew  jest  when  to  light,  has  been  rung  in  on  green- 
horns. Thar  was  a  man  down  at  French  Camp  as, 
they  say,  picked  up  about  57,000  outer  thet  camp 
with  a  innocent  lookin'  hoss  fly,  and  it  wasn't  on' il 
one  o'  the  boys  accidentally  sot  his  glass  down  onto 
thet  harmless  inseck  thet  the  boys  smelt  a  mice."   \ 

"'Tain't  no  game,  I  tell  ye,"  reiterated  the  bar- 
keeper, stoutly,  "  thar's  suthin'  more'n  flies  an'  sugar 
on  their  minds.  My  belief  is  they're  reckonin'  to  re- 
vive the  old  vigilantes  of  "52.  Thar's  a  lot  o'  dead 
beats  in  this  yer  camp,"  he  continued,  darkly,  with 
an  aggressive  recollection  of  certain  unsettled  scores, 
"as mebbee  will  find  out  soon  enough  wot's  up." 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  surmises,  however  in- 
genious or  reasonable,  were  correct.  The  simple 
fact  was  that  a  lately  deceased  miner  had  on  his 
death-bed  called  to  his  side  the  above-mentioned  four 
citizens  of  Lagrange,  and  solemnly  confided  to  them 
the  care  of  his  only  child  in  the  "  States,"  with  the 
little  property  he  possessed  in  trust  for  her  mainte- 
nance. This  trust  was  further  burdened  with  the 
fact  that  the  dying  man  had  withheld  from  the  child 
the  news  of  the  death  of  her  mother,  a  year  previous, 
and  it  now  devolved  upon  the  guardians  to  inform 
the  orphan  of  her  double  bereavement.  This  was 
first  meeting  of  the  guardians  since  they  had  last 
looked  upon  the  face  of  their  dead  comrade.  Hence 
their  grave  silence  and  perplexity. 

At  last  the  spell  was  broken.  One  of  the  party,  a 
tall,  thin,  rickety  man,  who  had  been  softly  pacing 
the  room,  with  a  certain  deprecatory  manner,  and  a 
smile  of  imbecile  acquiescence  in  everything  and 
anything,  that  shone  out  at  the  slightest  expression, 
even  of  vexation  or  anxiety,  on  the  part  of  his  com- 
panions, gradually  neared  the  door,  and  laid  a  large, 
bony,  good-humored  hand  on  the  lock.  The  act 
was  instantly  detected  by  one  of  the  party,  who 
coolly  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  on  the  table. 
"Ye  can't  slip  out  o'  this,  Rats,"  he  said;  "ye  must 
sit  down  here  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  see  what  is  to 
be  done. 

Captain  Rats  weakly  succumbed,  and  began  to 
apologize.  "1  warn't  goin'  back  on  ye,  Horton," 
he  began,  "  I  only  reckoned  as  ye  all  seemed  to  be 
gittin  along  famous  a-thinkin',  I'd  jest  slip  out  and 
'tend  to  some  business,  and  'low  ye  to  make  up  yer 
mind  without  me — counlin'  me  out,  an'  yourselves  as 
my  proxies.  Fur  wot's  agreeable  to  you  is  agreeable 
to  me.     I'm  no  sharp  at  this  game." 

"You're  a  guardian,"  responded  Horton,  decisively. 

"  In  course.     Thet's  so.     But  I  allow  it  ain't  no 

valid  appointment.     The  very  fact  thet  the  ol'  man 

appointed  a  d — d  fool  like  me  shows  that  he  warn't 

in  his  right  mind." 

"That's  so,  boys,"  ejaculated  the  eldest  of  the 
four,  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  hopefulness.  ' '  The 
old  man  was  sorter  flighty  just  afore  he  went  off,  and 
we  can  slip  our  heads  outer  this  lasso  he  flung  over 
over  us  by  allowin'  insanity,  you  know." 

"We  can't  slouch  out  of  this  kind  of  a  trust, 
though,  Colonel,"  saidjoe  Fleet,  the  youngest  of  the 
party,  yet  with  a  leader's  peremptoriness  ;  "  it  ain't 
white  to  do  it !  " 

The  gleam  faded  from  the  Colonel's  face. 
"Thet's  so;  it  wouldn't  be   the  squar  thing,"  he 
said,  dejectedly  ;  "kick  me,  boys.'; 

"Couldn't  we  sorter  club  together  and  appint  a 
kind  of  sub-guardian  to  take  care  of  the  whole  thing 
on  a  high  salary?  I'll  come  down  heavy,"  suggested 
Horton. 

"  If  ye  could  get  a  chap  to  do  your  feelin'  for  vou 
at  the  same  figure,  I  don't  know  but  it  might  suit," 
said  Fleet,  with  decided  sarcasm.  "As  for  me,  I 
ain't  rich  enough  to  buy  up  any  chap's  conscience." 
"Ye  may  as  well  quit  this'  foolin',''  broke  in  the 
Colonel,  with  a  groan.  "The  game's  made,  and 
we're  goin'  to  wade  in  like  men.  Mebbee  suthin' 
may  turn  up.  Afore  long  some  one  of  us  may  get 
shot  or  buried  in  a  tunnel,  and  so  get  excused  on  the 
squar.     But  just  now  we  must  wade  in." 

"  Oh,  yes,  wade  in,"  said  Horton,  derisively.  "  Do 
you  know  the  first  thing  we've  got  to  do?  Why, 
write  to  thet  gal,  and  tell  her  thet  her  father  was  a 
d — d  old  liar,  and  thet  her  mother's  been  dead  a  year, 
and  thet  now  he's  dead,  too,  and  thet  the  d — d  old 
fool's  property  wont  bring  $500,  and  thet  we're  goin' 
to  give  her  $5,000  for  charity,  and  adopt  her,  and  if 
she's  a  loving  sort  of  a  gal,  and  a  high-spirited  gal, 
she'll  like  it,  and  like  us  all  the  better.  Oh,  yes  !  " 
he  continued,  with  sardonic  shrillness,  "it's  easy 
enough  to  do  all  that,  of  eourse.  Wade  in  !  Yes  ! 
Wade  in — drop  right  out  o'  the  ford  into  deep  water, 
over  yer  head,  the  first  thing." 

The  men  looked  aghast  at  each  other,  and  there 
was  another  ominous  silence. 

"Couldn't  ye  let  it  on  easy,"  suggested  the  Col- 
onel, despairingly;  "sorter  begin  to-day  with  the 
mother,  and  next  month,  when  she's  feelin'  better 
and  more  able  to  bear  it,  kinder  light  gendy  down  on 
her  with  the  decease  of  her  father,  and  so  on  ontil, 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so,  she'll  take  the  charilv 
business  quite  peaceful?  " 

But  Joe  Fleet  dismissed  the  idea  fiercely.  "Ef 
she's  got  any  pluck  she'll  take  it  in  a  lump.  You  go 
to  work  drifiin'  into  her  fcclin's  like  that  instead  o' 
sinking  your  shaft  straight  down,  and  you'll  hev  her 
crazy  here  on  your  hands  in  a  week  !  " 

The  latter  idea  was  50  auful  as  to  compel  another 
gloomy  s  lence  for  its  stem  contemplation. 

"  Couldn't  ye  drop  it  on  her  all  in  a  lump — money, 
deceased  parients,  et  cettery,''  suggested  Capt.  Rat's, 
with  vague  and  imbecile  good  humor,  "  kinder  brisk 
and  business-like." 

"It's  a  gal,"  said  the  Colonel,  shaking  his  head, 
"  ever  fourteen, " 


"Hold  on,  and  give  Cap'n  Rats  a  show,"  inter- 
rupted Fleet.  "  Ef  there's  a  man  ez  can  do  it,  it's 
him.  Didn't  he  edit  the  Record  up  at  Murphy's? 
Wade  in  and  give  us  a  specimen." 

This  suggestion  met  with  unanimous  favor.  Capt. 
Rats,  not  entirely  displeased  with  this  confidence  in 
his  rhetorical  skill,  slid  angularly  into  a  chair  with  an 
almost  audible  creaking  of  his  joints,  dipped  his  pen 
in  the  ink,  and  then  put  it  in  his  mouth.  Then  softly 
withdrawing  it  and  waving  it  before  him,  as  if  tracing 
an  imaginary  epistle  in  space,  he  began  : 

"In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,  and  not 
knowin'  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  we  beg  to  in- 
form you — No,"  reflected  the  Captain  slowly,  feeling 
some  unfavorable  criticism  in  the  air;  "no,  that 
won't  do.  Let's  see !  Ah !  '  The  death  of  your 
mother,  followed  by  the  illness  of  your  father,  result- 
ing in  his  decease,  and  the  entire  loss  — * " 

"Ain't  them  bricks  follerin'  each  other  rather 
close?"  suggested  the  Colonel,  faintly.  The  Captain 
stopped,  rubbed  his  long  chin  thoughtfully,  and 
looked  at  the  others.  It -was  evident  that  this  was 
the  prevailing  impression. 

"Well,  yes;  I  was  rather  thinkin' so  myself,"  be 
assented,  vaguely. 

"  And  its  bein'  a  gal,  don't  you  want  to  heave  in 
here  and  thar  a  little  sentiment,''  said  Horton,  "and 
sorter  touch  her  up  gently?  They  say  when  you 
make  'em  cry  easy,  they  kinder  like  it,  and  get  over 
it  quicker." 

"Jess  so,"  returned  Capt.  Rats,  cheerfully,  "I 
was  thinkin'  that  very  thing,  only  jist  now  I  was 
sorter  samplin'  it ;  showin'  ye  what  could  be  done. 
A  good  way,"  he  added",  now  completely  lost  in  the 
fascination  of  condoling  composition — "  a  very  good, 
takin'  sort  of  way,  is  to  tell  it,  and  yet  seem  not  to 
tell  it ;  to  kinder  ring  in  a  cold  deck  of  information, 
and  never  let  her  see  ye  shuffle  the  keerds,  Suthin' 
like  this,  ye  know  :  '  Honored  Miss  :  Inclosed  please 
find  draft  for  $5,000  ;  same  would  have  been  sent  be- 
fore but  for  Wells-Fargo's  office  being  closed  the  day 
of  your  father's  funeral.  At  this  moment  a  knock 
on  the  door  checked  further  discussion. 

It  was  Jack  Foster,  expressman — alert,  vigilant, 
familiar,  and  fateful — holding  a  letter. 

"For  John  Meritoe,"  said  the  Sierran  Mercury-, 
crisply.  "As  we  don't  have  no  offis  nor  agent  at  his 
present  address,  we  deliver  at  his  late  residence." 
He  tossed  the  letter  on  the  table,  winked,  and  was 
gone. 

It  was  for  the  dead  man — the  great  first  cause  of 
their  perplexity.  For  a  few  moments  it  lay  there  un- 
disturbed, while  the  men  looked  at  each  other  in 
silence.  Then  Capt.  Rats,  with  a  decision  and  inde- 
pendence new  to  him,  took  it  up.  "There's  no  one, 
boys,  hez  a  better  right  to  it  than  we  has,"  he  said. 
' '  I  propose  that  we  open  it  here  afore  each  other  and 
read  it." 

"  As  to  opening  it,  I  second  the  motion,"  said  Joe 
Fleet's  voice,  "but  we'll  see  who  it's  from  before  we 
read  it,"  added  that  honorable  man. 

The  letter  was  opened.  It  was  signed  "  Fanny 
Meritoe." 

"  The  girl  herself,"  said  Fleet,  promptly;  "read  it." 

With  a  hesitating  voice,  that  at  last  seemed  to  al- 
most simulate  what  might  have  been  the  hesitating 
youthful  accents  of  the  writer,  Captain  Rats  began. 

How  shall  I  describe  it?  It  was  simple,  it  was  girl- 
ish, it  was  affectionate,  it  was  real.  Against  its  can- 
did frankness  and  simplicity,  poor  Rats'  previous  rhet- 
oric assumed  the  appearance  of  the  most  monstrous 
duplicity  and  deceitful  sophistry.  It  was  evident  that 
the  writer  had  seen  but  little  of  her  real  father,  and 
that  the  rather  commonplace,  homely,  often  some- 
what despicable,  figure  known  to  the  men  who  now 
listened  to  her  yearnings  was  not  the  ideal  parent  of 
her  dreams.  At  last  Captain  Rats  finished.  There 
was  a  slight  huskiness  in  the  Captain's  voice,  a  slight 
dimness  in  his  eyesight  as  he  ended,  and  a  blur  upon 
the  fair  page  that  was  not  there  when  he  began. 

The  Colonel  had  dropped  his  head  between  his 
two  hands.  Horton  had  never  taken  his  eves  from 
the  paper.  Fleet,  who  had  walked  to  the  window  and 
had  been  apparently  absorbed  in  staring  at  the  star- 
ing sunlight  without,  suddenly  turned,  advanced  to 
the  table,  and  held  out  both  hands.  In  another  mo- 
ment they  were  locked  in  his  companion's,  and  the 
four  men  holding  hands,  closed  round  the  table  and 
the  letter  that  lay  in  its  centre. 

"  We  don't  want  no  letter  of  condolence.  Captain 
Rats,"  said  Joe  Fleet,  sturdily,  "for there  ain't  any- 
thin'  to  condole  for.  I  don't  see  just  now  how  it  is, 
or  how  we  can  fix  it,  but  /  know  that  that  girl's  pa- 
rents ain't  dead,  ez  long,  please  God,  as  we  are  liv- 
ing!" 

The  men  pressed  each  other's  hands  in  silence,  until 
Captain  Rats,  with  a  burst  of  revelation,  disengaged 
his,  and  suddenly  brought  it  against  his  right  leg  with 
resounding  emphasis : 

"That's  it— and  it  makes  the  whole  thing  clar. 
We  don't  write  no  letters  of  condolence — for  why? 
We  goes  straight  on  and  writes  ez  if  we  was  the  old 
man.  He's  let  on  enough  to  me  about  hisself  and  his 
affairs  to  make  it  as  easy  as  fallin'  off  a  log.  We'll 
just  chip  in  whar  he  left  off.  We'll  take  his  hand  as 
it  is,  and  play  out  his  little  game,  win  or  lose,  and  if 
four  sharps  like  us  can't  make  it  easy  for  that  child 
and  rake  in  the  pot  every  time,  we'll  leave  the  board. 
Yes,  gentlemen,"  continued  Rats,  taking  up  the  letter, 
"  I'll  answer  this  to-night  myself.  I,  Captain  Rats, 
late  Meritoe,  deceased." 

Part   II.— How  the  Trust  was   Fulfilled. 

When  the  combined  guardians  of  Lagrange  first 
practiced  to  deceive,  they  did  notforecast  the  tangled 
web  whose  pleasant  intricacies  and  sinuosities  they 
were  presently  to  weave.  And  when  Captain  Rats 
calmly  announced  to  his  gentle  confederates  his  in- 
tention of  writing  his  first  letter — in  loco  parentis — 
to  the  orphaned  girl  with  his  left  hand,  explaining  to 
her  the  thereby  changed  chirography  through  the 
ingenious  fiction  that  an  accident  had  happened  to 
his  right — it  was  accepted  with  acclamation.  "You 
see,"  said  the  Captain,  sententiouslv,  "every  man 
slings  ink  with  his  left  hand  at  about  the  same  gait. 
The  style  ain't  pretty  nor  plain,  but  she'll  never  find 
out  it  ain't  the  old  man's." 

The  possibility  of  detection  thus  obviated — and,  in- 
deed, it  afterward  appeared  that  the  simple-minded 
girl  dwelt  more  anxiously  upon  the  discomforts  of  the 
accident  to  her  father  than  on  his  changed  and  almost 
illegible  hand — various  other  gentle  frauds  and  deceits 
were  introduced  in  the  correspondence.  A  certain 
emulation  of  the  Captain's  skill  and  importance  as  a 
corrcspji;  lei.t  grew  up  among  the  other  guardians. 
They  began  to  make  suggestions  of  their  own,  until 
at  last  steamer  day  brought  them  generally  together, 
in  conclave,  in  the  back  room  of  the  saloon,  where 
the  fortnightly  epistle  was  dictated  finally  by  all. 
Captain  Rats'  pride,  which  at  first  resented  this  in- 
terference, was  finally  placated  by  the  compromise 
that  the  composition  or  "wording"  should  be  all  his 
own,  although  the  subject-matter  might  be  a  various 
contribution. 


The  result  of  this  unhallowed  collaboration  was  a 
series  of  the  most  extraordinary  letters  ever  inflicted 
on  a  single  correspondent.  It  was  not  long  before 
their  fame  passed  beyond  the  horizon  of  their  fair  re- 
cipient. "  Do  you  know,  papa. dear,"  wrote  the  sim- 
ple girl  from  the  seclusion  of  Madame  Brimborion's 
academy,  "do  you  know  your  letters  are  so  very, 
very  interesting,  I  could  not  help  showing  them  to 
some  of  the  girls  here.  Your  account  fthe  Colonel's] 
of  the  fight  with  the  bear  was  so  real  that  I  almost 
saw  it.  I  laughed  till  I  cried  over  that  funny  story  of 
the  Chinaman  mending  your  clothes  [a  characteristic 
contribution  from  Horton];  but  then  I  did  cry  really, 
too,  papa,  overwhat  you  "Fleet]  said  about  yourfeel- 
ings  that  Sunday  you  saw  the  sunset  from  the  poor 
little  forlorn  cemetery  on  the  hill.  Oh,  papa,  it  was 
just  lovely — and  so  sad — so  very  sad!  Mary  Rick- 
etts  said  it  was  just  like  Shakspeare,  and  she  knows, 
oh,  so  much,  and  is  considered  very,  very  smart! 
They  all  think  I  ought  to  be  so  fond  of  my  dear 
papa,  as  if  I  wanted  anything  to  make  me  love  him  ! 
She  (Man)  asked  me  if  you  were  very  old,  and  I  said 
you  couldn't  be — are  you?  Then  that  was  very  good 
about  the  mines  that  you  [the  Colonel]  wrote.  Mad- 
ame Brinrborion  asked  permission  to  copy  that  part 
where  you  [the  Colonel]  describe  the  manner  of  re- 
ducing ores;  she  said  it  was  so  instructive  and  valua- 
ble. Dear  papa,  how  much  you  do  know !  But  I 
think  I  like  you  better  when  you're  a  little  sad,  and 
say  such  sweet  things  about  the  landscape  and  your 
longings.     I'm  sure  you're  a  poet,  papa — ain't  you?  " 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  when  this  letter 
was  read  Fleet  coughed  slightly,  colored  perceptibly, 
muttered  something  vaguely  about  "really  having  for- 
gotten it  all,"  but  remembered  only  that  he  had  dic- 
tated to  Captain  Rats  some  suggestions  that  he 
"  thought  might  please  the  young  thing,"  etc.;  nor 
that  a  slight  feeling  of  jealousy  crept  into  the  breasts 
of  all  but  the  complacent  Captain.  Indeed,  the 
Colonel  is  said  to  have  afterward  remarked  aside  to 
Horton  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  Fleet's  "  flap- 
doodle" and  "  purp  stuff"  wasn't  exactly  the  thing 
to  "  ladle  out"  to  a  young  girl  that  was  already  over- 
dosed "  with  chewing-gum  and  licorice."  And  Fleet 
is  reported  to  have  cautioned  Captain  Rats  against 
the  freedom  of  some  of  the  Colonel's  stories.  "As 
fur  as  the  wordin'  goes,"  explained  Captain  Rats,  "  I 
plays  my  own  cards;  so  don't  ycu  git  skeert."  On'y 
the  other  day,  tellin'  thet  story  about  the  coon  hunt, 
the  Kernel  allowed  the  dogs  was  '  hell  bent '  on  git- 
the  coon.  Lord  love  ye !  do  you  think  I  set  that 
down  fur  that  little  gal's  eye?  Not  much !  I  jist 
sot  down  sorter  keeriess  and  quiet  like,  an'  slings  her 
this:  'Meanwhile,  the  noble  hounds,  justly  emulat- 
ing the  feverish  impatience  and  ambitious  spirit  of 
their  master.'  Lord,  it's  easy  enough  to  turn  the 
Kernel  into  decent  English  ef  you've  got  the  sabe ! 
Why,  its  jist  wonderful  how  keeriess  men  is  in  their 
composition.  Why,  even  you.  Fleet,  I  hed  to  take 
you  down  last  letter.  Don't  yemind  ye  was  lettin'  on 
about  '  Night  walkin"  in  her  scant  robes  on  the  hill?' 
Did  ye  think  I  was  going  to  hand  thet  o*r  to  thet 
child?  No,  sir.  I  stopped  it.  How?  "Why,  I  jist 
said  '  suitably  appareled.'  That's  all.  It's  easy 
when  you  know  how." 

Another  unlooked-for  result  naturally  followed  the 
baleful  excellence  of  this  correspondence.  Miss 
Fanny  grew  more  and  more  anxious  to  behold  again 
the  author  of  her  being  and  of  these  extraordinary 
letters.  One  or  two  vague  hints  to  that  effect, 
thrown  out  in  her  correspondence,  were  received  with 
alarm  by  her  guardians,  and  it  was  finally  settled  that 
the  next  letter  should  be  composed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  effectually  check  this  wanton  desire.  For  this 
purpose  all  the  guardians  assembled.  Considerable 
excitement  was  manifested.  I  grieve  to  record  the 
fact  that  much  liquor  was  drunk,  and  that  Capt. 
Rats  was  somewhat  exalted  and  discursive.  But 
your  true  gentleman  is  never  more  fastid;ous  and  re- 
fined than  in  his  cups ;  and  the  genial  Capt.  Rats, 
during  the  whole  letter  (save  an  occasional  slip),  held 
nis  rhetorical  hat  deferentially  in  his  hand.  A  copy 
of  this  epistle  has  been  preserved,  and  runs  as  follows : 

My  Own  Darling  Child: — Your  esteemed  and  precious 
favor  came  promptly  to  hand,  and  contents  noted.  We — 
that  is,  your  sainted  mother  and  myself — are  glad  to  hear 
that  the  draft  for  $250  came  promptly  to  hand,  and  trust 
that  the  balance  of  the  $150,  which  you  retained  after  pay- 
ing Mme.  Brimborion's  bill,  will  be  sufficient  for  you  to  pur- 
chase laces,  furbelows,  bonnets,  shoe-ties,  and  hosiery  suit- 
able to  the  seasons  and  the  fashions.  We  (that  is,  your 
mother — who  is  still  unable  to  write  by  reason  of  a  sore  fin- 
ger— and  myself)  hope  you  will  not  spare  any  expense  to 
clothe  yourself  equal  to«your  schoolmates.  We  note  what 
you  say  about  Mary  Ricketts'  new  silk  dress  that  cost  $75. 
Vou  are  to  see  that  $75  and  go  her  $50  or  $100  better,  draw- 
ing on  us  for  the  balance,  if  short.  Raise  that  Rickett  girl 
or  bust.  We  trust  you  are  careful  of  your  health,  and  do 
not  partake  too  frequently  of  confectionary,  and  that  your 
French  and  music  lessons  are  the  same.  We  trust  that  you 
wrap  up  warmly  when  you  go  out,  and  are  careful  about 
your  flannels  in  that  dreadful  Eastern  climate,  and  always 
wear  your  rubbers.  The  wheat  crop  this  year  will  average 
nearly  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  supply  each  inhabitant 
of  the  State  with  forty-four  barrels  of  flour,  and  still  leave 
100,000  bushels  for  exportation.  With  the  Pacific  Railroad 
finished,  and  the  effete  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  knock- 
ing at  the  Golden  Gate  for  breadstuff's,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  State  will  be  entirely  self-producing.  We 
often  picture  you,  dear  child,  sitting  at  your  tasks,  your 
bright  eyes  occasionally  dropping  in  reverie  as  you  think  of 
your  parents  so  far  away.  Do  you  ever  wander  with  us 
through  these  dim  woods — God's  first  temples — and  breathe 
with  us  the  infinite  peace  of  solitude,  or  reflect  that  long  be- 
fore we  had  being  or  existence  these  grand  old  monarchy 
looked  down  on  others  as  they  do  on  us?  Do  you?  We 
hope — that  is,  your  mother  and  myself  trust  you  do,  al- 
though we  earnestly  beg  and  implore  you  not  to  dream  of  vis- 
iting us  here.  For  the  society  is  quite  unfitted  for  a  person 
of  your  age  and  sex.  Murder  not  unfrequently  stalks 
abroad,  and  sluice  robbing  is  as  common  as  the  red  hand  of 
the  assassin.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  assign 
some  victim  to  the  silent  tomb.  Consumption  is  epidemic, 
and  small-pox,  too,  often  has  marked  the  loveliest  of  your 
sex  for  his  prey.  The  face  of  beauty  fades  quickly  through 
a  pestilential  fever  now  quite  common,  and  the  exquisite 
daugher  of  one  of  the  first  families  has  been  taken  for  an  In- 
dian squaw  by  reason  of  the  same.  Freckles  are  paramount. 
The  hair  withers  and  falls  out — the  teeth  likewise  the  same. 
Much  as  we  hope  to  once  more  behold  that  darling  face,  we 
could  not  expose  you  to  such  certain  ruin.  Your  mother 
fainted  on  reading  your  request  to  visit  her.  I  fear  in  her 
present  state  of  health  a  visit  from  you  would  be  fatal.  Il 
you  value  your  parents'  love,  banish  this  idea  from  your 
mind.  In  a  few  years,  prubably,  we  will  be  able  to  once 
more  clasp  you  in  our  arms  by  the  Atlantic  shores. 

Your  Affect  ion  ate  Parents. 

Six  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  the  dutiful  answer  to 
the  above,  confidently  looked  for  by  the  gu 
was  due.  Nevertheless,  as  the  time  approached, 
some  nervousness  on  the  part  of  Fleet  was  manifest- 
ed by  that  gentleman's  unrest  and  his  frequent  \i=it= 
to  Capt,  Rats,  to  whom  all  letters  addressed  to  their 
deceased  friend  were  delivered. 

"Nothing  from  the  young  lady  yet,  I  suppose," 
Fleet  would  say,  indifferemly. 

"No,"  the  Captain  would  respond  quietly.  "I 
reckon  it'll  take  her  about  two  weeks  to  get  over  her 
disappointment.  Then  she'll  write  sassy — like  as  not 
—or  mebbe  not  at  all." 


/,  his  mous- 


Fleet  turned  pale,  then  red,  a:: 
tache. 

"  You  don't  think.  Captain,  .,  with  an  af- 

fected laugh,  "that  we  were  a  little,  just  a  little  loo 
hard?" 

"  Not  too  much  for  peace  and  quietness,''  replied 
the  Captain  gravely  ;  "  women  don't  take  a  half-way 
'  no  ;'  they  can't  believe  a  man  means  it,"  he  added, 
"any  more  than  they  do.'' 

Nevertheless,  the  Captain  himself  grew  a  little 
anxious,  and,  having  to  visit  Sacramento,  left  strict 
orders  with  his  comrades  that  he  was  to  be  recalled 
promptly  on  the  arrival  of  Miss  Fanny's  reply. 

But  his  visit  was  not  interrupted,  and  it  was  nearly 
three  weeks  later  that  he  mounted  the  box  seat  of  the 
Pioneer  stage-coach  to  return  to  Lagrange.  As  he 
settled  himself  beside  the  driver,  after  the  interchange 
of  a  few  complimentary  epithets,  his  eye  glanced 
down  toward  the  wheels,  and  was  attracted  by  an 
open  letter  and  part  of  a  female  head  obtruded  from 
the  window  of  the  coach.  The  fair  reader  had  evi- 
dently thus  sought  to  evade  the  gloom  of  the  coach's 
interior,  and  possibly  the  prying  eyes  of  her  fellow 
passengers,  while  she  perused  it.  But  why  did  the 
Captain's  withered  cheeks  instantly  lose  color,  and 
why  did  he  convulsively  clasp  the  railing  by  his  side? 
The  letter  was  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  had  been 
mailed  to  Miss  Fanny  at  her  Eastern  home  six  weeks 
before ! 

It  was  impossible,  even  by  the  utmost  craning,  and 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  see  anything  more  than  a 
bit  of  lace,  some  artificial  flowers,  a  front  of  blonde 
hair,  and  the  fatal  letter.  Yet  his  guilty  conscience 
instantly  recognized  in  these  scant  facts  the  formida- 
ble presentment  of  the  deceived  orphan.  Had  she 
discovered  the  trick,  and  was  she  now  on  their  trail, 
with  this  terrible  indictment  in  her  hand?  Or  was 
she  still  in  ignorances — an  ignorance  which  a  single 
chance  question  and  answer  now  might  dispel,  amid 
faintings,  shrieks,  tears,  and  wailing? 

Capt.  Rats  grew  apoplectic  with  bewilderment ;  he 
dared  not  even  ask  a  question  of  the  driver,  who  was 
already  beginning  to  survey  him  with  a  sardonic  leer, 
and  had  audibly  sought  information  if  he,  the  Cap- 
tain, called  this  kind  of  conduct  proper  at  "his  time 
o'life?" 

"Let  the  gal  alone,  Rats — don't  you  see  it  ain't  a 
love  letter  from  you  she's  pourin'  over? ''  he  added — 
a  statement  that  again  covered  the  Captain  with 
guilty  blushes. 

But  a  sudden  jolt  of  the  vehicle,  a  little  shriek,  and 
the  fluttering  of  the  letter  to  the  road,  jarred  from 
the  reader's  fingers,  gave  the  Captain  a  providential 
opportunity.  To  jump  from  the  box  to  the  road  and 
seize  the  truant  epistle  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 
\\  "hen  he  approached  the  coach  to  restore  it  to  its 
fair  owner  another  passenger  had  appropriated  his 
own  seat  on  the  box,  and  thus  gave  color  and  reason 
for  his  exchange  to  the  inside.  The  young  lady 
thanked  him,  the  coach  again  started  forward,  and 
Captain  Rats  fell  into  the  seat  beside  her.  Here  was 
the  supreme  moment !  With  a  profuse  apology,  the 
Captain  drew  his  knees  together,  slipped  into  a  re- 
spectfully diagonal  position,  so  as  to  oppose  the  nar- 
rowest point  of  contact  with  her,  and  carefully  dusted 
his  knees  and  her  dress  softly  with  his  handkerchief. 
The  shyest  nymph  would  scarcely  have  been  startled, 
the  coldest  and  most  antiquated  of  duennas  would 
not  have  been  discomposed  by  the  submissive  respect 
of  the  Captain.  The  young  lady,  who  evidently  was 
neither,  turned  a  pair  of  calm,  large  gray  eyes  on  her 
neighbor,  and  sat  expectant.  But  how  the  Captain 
improved  his  chances,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  his 
own  account  of  the  interview,  delivered  gravely  the 
same  evening  to  his  brother  guardians  ; 

"  When  I  saw  we  was  in  for  it,  boys,'"  he  said,  rub- 
bing his  knees  upward  softly.  "  I  kinder  measured 
the  gal  afore  I  cemmenced,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  hand 
shemight  hold.  But  you  couldn't  have  told  anything 
by  her  looks.  And  short  of  axing  her  a  downright 
sassy  question,  you  couldn't  get  a  word  out  of  her 
about  her  own  business,  nor  what  she  war  up  to. 
And  then — well,"  continued  the  Captain,  with  a  lan- 
guid smile  of  conscious  success,  "  I  calkilated  that  this 
was  one  o' them  peculiar  cases  that  wanted  skill  and 
science,  and  I  jist  applied  'em,  and  in  course  I  won. 
Thet's  all.  Yes,'' said  the  Captain,  with  a  yawn  of 
stifled  indifference,  "  it's  all  right  now,  boys.  Every- 
thing's explained." 

"  But  how?  "  queried  the  others,  eagerly.  - 

"  Well,"  said  the  Captain,  lazily,  "  I  sorter  slipped 
into  a  gineral  conversation  about  the  oprey,  the  fash- 
ions, and  po'try,  and  sich.  Speakin'  o'  litiratoor,  I 
told  her  of  a  yarn  I  read  tother  day  in  a  magazine, 
and  then,  kinder  keeriess  and  easy,  1  jist  up  and  told 
her  the  whole  story  about  her  father,  and  us,  and  her- 
self, giving  her  the  name  o'  Seraphina,  calling  you 
and  Horton  '  Oscar '  and  '  Roderigo,'  and  Fleet '  Gus- 
tavus,'  and  myself  '  Rodentio,'  which  is  Latin  for 
'Rats.'  Well,"  if  I  do  say  it  myself,  it  wasn't  no 
slouch  of  a  story,  fur  I  was  kinder  chipper  and  fresh, 
and  the  other  passengers  was  jist  about  as  much  inter- 
ested az  she  was.  Then  I  sorter  looked  in  her  eye, 
you  know,  this  way,"  and  Captain  Rats  here  achieved 
a  peculiarly  Jesuitical  leer,  "and  said  that  I  allowed 
it  wasn't  true,  and  asked^her  what  she  thought  about 
it  as  a  story.  And  she  said  it  might  be  true  and 
might  not,  but  it  was  quite  interesting.  Them's  her 
very  words,  gentlemen." 

*'  Well,  go  on,''  said  the  Colonel,  eagerly. 

"That's  all!" 

■ '  All !  all ! "  shrieked  the  guardians  together. 
"  Didn't  she  say  anything  else?     Didn't  you '' 

"  Nary,"  said  the  Captain,  coolly.  "  But  it's  all 
right,  boys!.    You'll  see." 

Horton  seized  Captain  Rats  by  one  shoulder,  and 
the  Colonel  grappled  the  other.  For  a  few  seconds 
they  shook  him  furiously. 

"  Where  is  she  now,  you  blank,  blank  mule?  An- 
swer us!  " 

"Why,  I  reckon  she's  over  to  the  Union  Hotel 
with  Fleet.  I  forgot  to  say  that  he  happened  acci- 
dentally to  be  there  when  the  stage  kem  in.  She 
seemed  to  be  kinder  easy  and  nat'ral  with  him,  and 

Hut  before  Captain  Rats  had  finished  his  speech  the 
two  men  rose  furiously  and  dashed  out  of  the  room 
bareheaded.  And  even  as  the  Captain  sat  there, 
mute  and  astounded,  yet  with  his  usual  vague  smile 
of  acquiescence  lingering  around  his  mouth,  Horton 
returned,  shook  his  fist  fiercely  at  the  Captain,  seized 
his  hat  and  vanished.  In  another  moment  the  Col- 
onel also  re-entered  hastily,  grasped  his  hat,  kicked 
Captain  Rats,  and  dashed'  out  again. 

As  the  door  slammed  on  the  last  of  his  fellow  guar- 
dians. Captain  Rats  rose  slowly,  emptied  his  glass 
thoughtfully,  placed  one  knee  on  a  chair,  and  rubbed 
it  in  silence.  Presently  a  more  decided  smile  came 
in  his  eye,  and  crept  to  his  mouth  as  his  lips  slowly 
fashioned  this  astounding  reflection : 

"That's  so — that's  /.'/  Fleet  was  allers  kinder 
soft  on  the  gal !  Like  as  not— like  as  not— lie's  up 
and  writ  to  her  on  the  s    ."—-V     '.  Saw, 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


HTtSOTSI 


'FANTASY  AND  PASSION," 


This  curious  little  volume,  by  Edgar  Fawcett,  the  latest 
popular  poet,  is  accredited  by  the  Eastern  critics  with  con- 
taining the  elements  of  poetry,  inspired  more  perhaps  by  an 
ambitious  desire  of  effect  than  by  any  spontaneous  passion 
for  the  sweet  voice  of  song.  The  Tribune  critic  says  :  "  The 
writer  takes  a  peculiar  delight  in  the  exhibition  of  scenes 
which  may  have  a  certain  coarse  vigor,  but  which  leave  no 
clear  impressions  to  linger  in  the  memory.  His  creations 
are  often  peopled,  not  with  the  singing-birds  of  Eden,  but 
with  the  odious  animals  that  held  an  unclean  place  in  Noalvs 
ark.  He  luxuriates  in  wild  and  desolate  fancies,  displaying 
a  morbid  ingenuity  in  their  construction,  but  shows  little 
taste  for  the  healthy  play  of  imagination,  or  the  beautiful 
sanity  of  natural  sentiment."  Of  this,  the  lines  on  "  A  Toad '" 
afford  an  illustration  no  more  disagreeable  than  many  others 
in  the  same  kind.     Here  are  the  first  two  stanzas  : 

Blue  dusk,  that  brings  the  dewy  hours. 

Brings  thee,  of  graceless  form  in  soolh. 
Dark  stumbler  at  the  roots  of  flowers, 

Flaccid,  inert,  uncouth. 

Right  ill  can  human  wonder  guess 

Thy  meaning  or  thy  mission  here. 
< .iray  lump  of  mottled  clamminess. 

With  that  flreposterous  leer ! 

In  the  same  vein  is  the  little  poem  on  "A  Bat,"  which  is 
too  wonderful  in  its  way  not  to  be  quoted  at  length  : 

Haphazard  hybrid  thai  one  sees. 

Half  bird,  half  reptile,  fluttering  through. 
Those  sultry  twilights  when  the  trees 

Loom  breezeless  on  the  dreamy  blue  ; 
Strange  blundering  mongrel  of  the  air, 
At  random  war  with  here  and  there. 

Now  wheeling  wild  and  swooping  now  ; 
In  what  mad  mood  did  Nature  please 
Her  sweet  rich  harmonies  to  scare 

With  such  dark  dissonance  as  thou? 

Shape  that  unseemliest  traits  endow, 
Grotesque,  chimeric,  cold,  impure, 
With  Satan's  wings  in  miniature? 

Nay,  is  it  that  thou  lingerest  here 

As  the  last-left  weak  heir  of  what 
Survives  from  many  a  wrecking  year 

In  shadowy  fable,  trusted  not? 
Does  altered  lime  in  thee  behold 
One  waif  from  horrors  manifold. 

Ghoul,  griffon,  dragon,  ouph,  gnome,  sprite, 
That  living  shook  the  world  with  fear, 
And  dying  when  the  earth  was  old, 

In  mockery  of  their  crumbled  might 

Foredoomed  thy  tortuous  dismal  flight 
Where  once  by  terror  and  dismay 
Thine  awful  ancestry  held  sway? 

The  birth-place  of  "Water  Lilies"  suggests  another  of 
these  disagreeable  pictures,  though  it  leads  to  a  good  sym- 
bolic moral  which  may  pass  for  what  it  is  worth  as  a  re- 
deeming element : 

Up  in  the  loftier  leafage,  dense  and  dim. 

Of  pines  that  slope  to  meet  the  lifeless  pool, 
And  with  still  spicy  coverts  clothe  its  rim. 

The  silvery  fitful  breeze  comes  fluting  cool  ; 
But  rarely  does  it  steal  to  this  grave  spot. 
Dank  with  foul  mire  and  rank  with  woody  rot. 

From  half-surk  logs  the  sluggish  turtles  peer. 

The  flabby  emerald  bull-frogs  leap  and  pause  ; 
The  erratic  dragon-flies  float  there  and  here, 

With  rosy  flashes  in  their  wings  of  gauze ; 
And  now  a  snake  its  sinuous  way  will  thread. 
With  flickering  tongue  and  small*  dark  lifted  head. 

Here  is  the  reconciling  ethical  lesson  imparted  by  the 
lilies,  "gleaming  stainless  in  the  unbroken  sheen  of  heart- 
shaped  leaves  in  blended  bronze  and  green  : '" 

And  as  I  watch  them,  in  serene  array. 
And  muse,  while  scenting  their  delicious  balm. 

Of  how  they  burst  from  soilure  and  decav 
In  taintlessness  of  alabaster  calm. 

And  blossoming  from  this  grim  half-stagnant  lake, 

What  sweet  pure  incongruity  they  make. 

I  dream  of  gloomy  souls  within  whose  deeps 
Crawis  many  a  cold  uncanny  reptile  thought  ; 

Where  black  hate  lurks  and  torpid  envy  sleeps. 
And  yet  wherein  some  saving  grace  has  wrought 

Some  heavenly  touch  that  all  their  darkness  dowers 

With  the  chaste  charm  of  these  immaculate  flowers  ! 

The  poet's  vivid  fancies  often  tempt  him  into  a  descrip- 
tion which  profane  readers  would  be  apt  to  make  fun  of,  but 
without  any  apparent  consciousness  on  his  part  of  its  ludi- 
crous character.  Thus  in  the  poem  on  "  Clover,"  after  des- 
canting on  its  "fragrant  banquets  which  lure  the  greedv 
bees,"  and  "  hay-time's  pink  prophecies,1'  where  "  tufts  o'f 
bloom  brush  the  soft  limbs  of  laughterful  children/'  and  at- 
tract the  "  iridescent  humming-bird,::  he  presents  the  follow- 
ing pleasing  image  of  calm  bucolic  happiness  : 

Here,  too,  the  massive  lazy  cow,  star-eyed. 
Thrusts  down  her  dark  moist  nose,  and  all  day  long, 

By  your  delicious  feast  unsatisfied. 
Crops  with  rough  florid  tongue  your  honeved  throng. 
Lashing  off  flies  with  her  tail's  restless  thong. 

The  poem  to  the  "  Winds  n  is  in  a  different  line,  present- 
ing a  specimen  of  the  elaborate  splendors  which  soon  be- 


come as  wearisome  as  a  garment  made  of  cloth  of  gold. 
We  quote  the  opening  and  closing  stanzas  : 

0  invisible  lives,  that  aimlessly 
With  mutual  voices  fare 

Mysteriously  and  laraelessly 

Through  the  altitudes  of  air, 
When   I  welcome  loft)    dreams  of  you, 
Amid  hours  of  calms  or  storms, 

1  discern  evanescent  gleams  of  you 

As  divine  phantasmal  forms! 

Where  dim  skies  vaguely  illuminate 

Some  remote,  unearthly  reach, 
You  despond,  rejoice,  or  ruminate, 

You  are  low  or  loud  of  spe 
W  tli  murmurs  that  rise  altisonant. 

Or  with  dreary  moans  you  meet ; 
With  imperious  uproars  dissonant, 

Or  melodies  wildly  sweet ! 

Thus,  haughty  in  dread  immobility. 

Or  lurid  in  arrogant  might. 
Exultant  in  soft  volatility. 

Or  languid  in  drowsy  delight, 
Sublimely,   serenely,  or  dismally. 

Weird  throngs,  you  glimmer  and  go, 
Where  spaciously  loom  and  abysmally 

The  realms  that  my  visions  know ! 

The  author  is  evidently  a  word-fancier,  selecting  terms 
and  phrases  which  are  either  entirely  novel,  oi»  used  in  a 
novel  application,  and  which  present  a  subject  of  rather 
curious  interest  to  the  student  of  language.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  we  can  not  doubt,  that  no  subtile  and  in- 
genious combinations  can  take  the  place  of  the  cordial, 
homebred,  juicy  expressions  which  are  familiar  in  common 
life  and  in  common  talk,  and  that  above  all  the  English 
words  which  touch  the  "sympathetic  nerve"  are  potent  in 
proportion  to  their  brevity  and  not  their  length.  The  finest 
natural  emotions  do  not  seek  for  utterance  in  a  high-sound- 
ing phrase,  and  the  "thoughts  which  lie  too  deep  for  tears ;I 
never  find  their  true  expression  in  the  gorgeous  pomp  of 
rhetoric.  But  much  of  the  poetry  in  the  present  volume  is 
open  to  this  reproach.  It  sets  forth  foaming  and  high-spiced 
wines  in  beakers  of  elaborate  and  quaint  workmanship, 
while  the  thirsty  spirit  longs  for  a  cup  of  pure  water  from 
the  crystal  spring. 

M.  Edmond  de  Amicis'  book  on  "Constantinople ''  has 
reached  seven  editions  in  Italy,  and  the  translation  just 
ready  at  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Tilton,  is 
made  from  the  last  of  these.  The  book  is  the  result  of  a 
journey  and  brief  stay  just  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Russian  war,  and  to  the  enthusiastic  writer  Constantino- 
ple was  a  Mecca  of  the  picturesque.  "It  is  one  universal 
and  sovereign  beauty,  before  which  poet  and  archaeologist, 
ambassador  and  trader,  prince  and  sailor,  sons  of  the  north 
and  daughters  of  the  south,  all  are  overcome  with  wonder. 
It  is  the  most  beautiful  spot  on  the  earth,  and  so  judged  by 
all  the  world."  With  such  rhapsodic  enthusiasm  the  writer 
describes  the  various  features  of  the  Turkish  city,  its  people, 
customs,  appearance,  and  architecture,  taking  leave  of  the 
Turks  with  a  remarkable  chapter  on  the  national  character. 
Inertia,  against  which  civilization  has  only  a  surface  power, 
is  to  him  the  leading  trait;  the  Turk  "hears  without  winking 
the  lessons  of  civilization  that  are  given  him,  changes  laws 
and  ceremonies,  allows  himself  to  be  improved,  embellished, 
and  made  to  wear  a  mask;  but  within  he  is  immutably,  in- 
variably the  same." 


OH,  HOW  I  HAD  'EM! 


A  Blue-Ribbon   Romance. 


Mr.  Ruskin  is  now  able  to  walk  out  and  to  read  aloud. 
Turner's  drawing  of  the  "  Pass  of  the  Spliigen,"  recently 
sold  in  England,  was  bought  by  some  friends  of  the  critic, 
who  wish  to  present  it  to  him  on  his  recover}-.  It  will  be  a 
delightful  surprise  to  him,  for  he  speaks  of  this  drawing  in 
his  notes  on  his  own  collection  of  Turners,  as  one  which 
only  unlucky  chance  prevented  him  from  buying  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions. 


Professor  Boyesen's  new  novel  of  Falconberg  will  be  com- 
menced in  the  August  number  of  Scribner's  Monthly.  Its 
scene  is  laid  in  one  of  the  Scandinavian  settlements  of  the 
West,  and  so  deals  still  with  Scandinavian  character,  though 
on  American  soil.  Professor  Boyesen's  next  novel  will  be 
purely  American,  dealing  with  New  York  life. 


It  is  related  by  John  Morley  that  Carlyle  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  publisher  for  his  French  Revolution — so 
much  so  that  he  became  disheartened,  and  for  a  long  time 
allowed  the  manuscript  to  lie  quiet  in  his  drawer,  waiting  for 
a  better  day. 

Professor  Henry,  who  is  now  eighty  years  old,  is  in  some- 
what feeble  health.  His  two  daughters  are  described  as  so 
learned  as  to  be  perfect  "encyclopaedias  of  knowledge. 
Small  talk  curls  up  in  their  presence  like  a  caterpillar  on  a 
hot  shovel." 

Mr.  Emile  Zola,  the  author  of  JJAsso/uoir,  and  the  leader 
of  the  French  realistic  school,  is  described  as  a  grave,  quiet- 
looking  gentleman,  still  quite  young,  with  dark  hair,  eyes, 
and  beard. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth  is  described  as  the  modest 
and  unassuming  writer  of  sixty-eight  novels.  She  has  a 
wide,  full  brow,  and  clear  blue  eyes,  and  talks  very  well. 
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"Guess  you're  a  little  sick,  ain't  yen  ?" 

11 1  do-o-n't  fe-e-e-1  'xact'  ligh-h-h-t,"  I  quavered,  trying  my 
utmost  to  get  the  better  of  a  severe  fit  of  trembling  that  had 
suddenly  come  upon  me. 

11  Sw  allow  this,"  said  the  bar-tender,  "  and  then  go  home 
and  lie  down  for  an  hour.'' 

I  tried  to  take  the  glass  up  firmly,  but,  strive  as  I  might,  I 
could  not  succeed,  even  with  both  hands,  in  raising  the 
liquor  steadily  to  my  lips.  Teeth  and  glass  clicked  together 
like  castanets,  and  instead  of  replacing  the  tumbler  on  the 
counter,  it  slipped  from  my  shaking  fingers,  and  was  shat- 
tered on  the  marble  floor. 

"  Th-h-at's  bad-d,"  I  said. 

"Never  mind,  Mr.  Ralph/'  said  the  bar-tender,  "accidents 
will  happen,  you  know.     Shall  1  call  a  hack?" 

KN-o-o,"  I  protested.  "It's  o-o-nly  a  little  touch  o-o-f-f 
a-g-u-u-e,  I  think." 

When  1  got  on  Montgomery  Street  the  sun  was  shining 
warmly,  and  the  shivering  soon  passed  off.  I  felt  a  trifle 
uneasy  and  nervous,  however,  so  walked  down  toward  Sut- 
ter Street,  intending  to  take  the  cars  and  go  home  for  a 
quieting  nap. 

When  I  had  got  as  far  as  Sacramento  Street,  happening 
to  look  round,  I  was  surprised  to  see  Harry  following.  Good 
fellow  and  excellent  bar-tender  as  Harry  is,  I  took  exception 
to  his  dogging  me  in  that  fashion  ;  especially  as  he  wore 
such  an  unpleasant  grin  on  his  face  as  made  his  ears  stick 
up  pointedly,  and  his  mouth  stretch  up  his  face  until  the 
corners  met  those  of  his  eyes.  I  turned  frequently  after 
first  observing  him,  and  every  time  I  turned,  there  he  was, 
just  behind  me,  and  grinning  pertinaciously.  It  was  such 
an  unpleasant  grin  that  I  felt  it  boring  into  the  middle  of  my 
back.  So,  to  distract  his  attention,  1  took  off  my  cravat 
and  hung  it  in  the  iron  ring  of  a  hitching  post,  tying  it  in  a 
firm  knot. 

He  must  have  taken  some  time  unfastening  this,  for  I  had 
reached  Sutter  Street  and  got  on  the  cars  before  he  re-ap- 
peared. My  greatest  fear  was  lest  he  should  get  on  the 
dummy  with  me,  and  I  am  afraid  I  made  too  open  an  exhi- 
bition of  such  a  sentiment,  for  a  gentleman  sitting  next  me 
remarked  to  his  companion  that  he  thought  I  was  going  to 
have  a  fit. 

"  No,  sir,"  I  said,  turning  to  him,  "I'm  not  going  to  have 
a  fit ;  but  I  dread  the  appearance  of  a  person  who  has 
grossly  insulted  me,  and  with  whom  I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel. 
He  has  very  much  excited  me." 

Here  the  car  moved  up  the  hill,  and  I  began  to  congratu- 
late myself  upon  having  got  rid  of  Harry,  when  whom 
should  I  see  but  that  fellow  quickly  turning  the  corner,  and 
with  a  more  impudent  grin  on  his  face  than  ever.  He  saw 
me,  and  hurried  up  the  street  at  a  run.  Quick  as  light  I 
dragged  off  my  collar,  and  standing  up  in  the  dummy,  flung 
it  on  to  the  sidewalk.  He  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  then 
trotted  on  again.  In  desperation,  I  flung  off  my  hat  at  the 
persistent  dog,  and  don't  know  what  else  would  have  fol- 
lowed if  the  car  had  not  then  stopped,  and  I  was  able  to  get 
quickly  off  and  into  the  house,  without  the  fellow  reaching 
me. 

However,  I  took  the  precaution  to  lock  and  bolt  the  front 
door,  and  was  setting  a  hall-chair  against  it  as  an  extra  bar- 
rier, when  Tot — my  sister — coming  quietly  down  the  stairs, 
asked  what  the  matter  was. 

I  told  her  of  the  watch  that  had  been  kept  on  me,  and  at 
the  same  time  tried  to  explain  the  peculiar,  indefinable  sense 
of  horror  that  Harry's  conduct  had  excited  within  me. 

"  I  can't  understand  it,"  I  concluded,  "for  I  had  always 
imagined  him  to  be  a  quiet,  non-interfering  fellow." 

"Well,  Ben/'  said  my  sister,  taking  hold  of  my  hand, 
"  you're  free  from  intrusion  now,  at  any  rate.  You're  a  bit 
feverish  ;  suppose  you  go  and  rest  awhile.  Tom  will  soon 
be  home,  and  then  you  can  talk  it  over." 

I  went  up  stairs  and  threw  myself  on  the  bed,  but  failed 
to  fall  asleep.  To  the  contrary,  indeed,  I  was  miserably 
wakeful,  and  lay  there  with  every  sense  acutely  strained. 
That  of  sight  must  have  been  particularly  so,  for  I  soon  no- 
ticed what  a  three  years'  occupancy  of  the  room,  and  a 
somewhat  longer  familiarity  with  its  contents,  had  failed  to 
show  me. 

On  the  mantelpiece  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  directly 
facing  me  as  I  lay,  were  two  colored  wax  images  of  Mary 
and  Joseph,  standing  under  glass  shades.  As  I  looked  at 
them,  to  my  intense  surprise  I  saw  Mary  begin  slowly  mov- 
ing her  arms  up  and  down,  as  though  dancing  the  infant 
Saviour  that  lay  therein.  Joseph  stretched  out  his  arms, 
and  then  both  figures  gravely  and  slowly  walked  out  through 
the  glass  shades  and  met  in  the  centre  of  the  mantlepiece. 
There  they  stood  for  some  time,  Mary  yet  dandling  the  babe, 
and  Joseph  looking  fondly  on  both  mother"  and  child.  The 
beautiful  mechanism  of  these  automata  called  forth  my  ex- 
tremest  admiration,  although  I  could  not  get  over  a  certain 
sense  of  fear,  if  not  of  horror.  The  images  were  so  natural 
in  their  movements  that  the  idea  came  to  me  that  they  were 
like  real  beings,  seen  through  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera 
glass. 

From  the  motion  of  their  lips,  conversation  was  evidently 
going  on  ;  so  I  raised  myself  into  a  sitting  posture  to  listen. 
Strangely  enough,  the  images  moved  back  under  their  re- 
spective shades  as  I  moved  forward,  and  when  I  sprang  on 
to  the  floor  and  ran  to  the  mantelpie.ee,  they  were  as  wax)' 
and  as  expressionless  as  they  had  been  until  to-day. 

I  threw  myself  down  again,  in  a  state  of  mingled  surprise 
and  fear,  and  had  been  quiet  but  a  minute  when  the  ma- 
chinery once  more  seemed  to  be  set  in  motion  ;  the  figures 
again  moved  to  the  centre  of  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  mar- 
vel of  the  automata  was  gone  over  again. 

While  watching  the  delicate  movements  of  the  statues, 
the  bell  rang  for  dinner;  and  getting  up,  I  fixed  a  little  and 
went  down  stairs. 

Tom  had  not  come  home,  but  was  expected  every  minute; 
indeed,  he  came  in  as  the  soup  was  being  served. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now,  Ben  ?  "  Tot  had  asked  me  as  I 
entered  the  room. 

"  Oh,  I  feel  all  right,"  I  had  said  ;  "  only  something  very 
queer  happened  to  me  just  now.  Why  hadn't  you  told  me 
those  waxen  images  on  my  mantelpiece  moved  ?" 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


Tot's  face  flushed  up  suddenly,  and  then  turned  very  ] 
white. 

"Well — I — I  didn't  think  of  it,"  she  said. 

Here  Tom  came  charging  up  the  steps.     Tot  went  out  of  | 
the  room  to  let  him  in,  and  stood  talking  in  the  hall  for  a 
minute.     Then  they  came  in  together. 

"  Hillo,  Ben,;'  said  Tom,  in  his  cheery  voice  ;  "back  from 
work  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Tot ;  "  Ben  hasn't  been  feeling  quite  well  this 
afternoon,  so  he  came  home  to  lie  down  for  an  hour.  And 
would  you  believe  it,  Tom,  he  has  found  out  that  those  wax 
figures  on  his  bed-room  mantelpiece  move  about  and  con- 
verse ? " 

"  Why,  yes,''  said  Tom  to  me;  "  I  thought  you  knew  that 
before/' 

After  dinner,  instead  of  going  out,  I  got  Tot  to  give  me  a 
little  whisky,  and  soon  went  to  bed.  I  was  still  too  shaky 
to  go  to  sleep,  but  closed  my  eyes  and  tried  my  best  to  drop 
off*.  Opening  them  after  one  of  these  useless  wooings,  what 
was  my  horror  to  find  that  I  had  a  bedfellow.  And  such  a 
loathsome,  awful  bedfellow ! 

I  lay  a  minute,  unable  to  move,  looking  into  its  great, 
green  goggle  eyes,  which  winked  and  blinked  with  a  devilish 
humor  I  had  never  seen  equaled.     It  was  lying  outside  the 
bed-clothes,  its  two  hideously  distorted  legs  moving  rest- 
lessly with   a   whip-like   motion.      Its   body   was    fat    and 
bloated,  and  its  podgy  arms  ended  in  two  claws.     Its  ears 
were  impishly  pointed,  and  instead  of  a  nose  there  was  only 
an  irregular  hole,  while  its  bloodless,  mottled  under  lip  fell 
far  down  on  a  peaked,  pinched  chest.     My  dread  of  the 
fearful  being  was  extreme,  yet  I  was  doubtful  of  its  reality — 
of  its  vitality,  rather — and  imagined  it  some   horribo-gro-  j 
tesque  manufacture  of  painted  rubber,  placed  there  in  joke  | 
by  Tom,  and  which  moved  with  the  breeze  from  the  window. 
If  so,  what  a  miserable  joke !     Still,  I  favored  this  idea  in  ' 
preference  to  a  belief  in  the  living  existence  of  the  beast ;  | 
so,  with  a  great  effort,  and  trembling  in  every  limb,  I  stole  a  i 
hand  gently  toward  the  knotted  leg  that  was  nearest.     My  j 
hand  touched  it!     Clammy  as  a  death-sweat !     It  was  sen- 
tient, though,  and  flung  down  a  claw  to  grip  my  hand.   With 
a  scream  I  bounded  from  the  bed  and  sprang  from  the  room. 
Tot  and  Tom  heard  me  come  flying  down  the  stairs,  and  ran 
to  ask  the  matter.     My  blanched  face  and  mumbling  lips 
told  the  story  with  great  plainness,  I  guess ;  and  it  is  well 
they  did,  for  I  could  utter  no  word,  but  sank  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  pointing  behind  me. 

"What  is  it?     What  have  you  seen,  Ben?"  asked  Tot. 

"  Up  stairs — on  my  bed — kill  it ! "  I  gasped. 

Tom  seized  a  big  stick  from  the  corner,  and  went  quickly 
up  into  my  room,  whence  I  heard  the  sound  of  heavy  blows. 

"  There,"  said  he,  coming  down,  "  I  guess  that's  finished 
him." 

"Now,  Ben,"  said  Tot,  "I  wouldn't  go  up  there  again  for 
a  little  while.  I'll  lay  a  pillow  and  clothes  on  the  lounge, 
and  you  can  lie  there  for  the  night." 

"Anything,  to  get  away  from  that  thing!"  I  said. 

They  went  to  bed  shortly  after,  and  I  settled  myself  back 
for  rest  and  forgetfulness.  Both  I  imagined  near  me,  when 
both  were  driven  away  by  a  visitor.  The  first  signal  of  his 
approach  was  the  jerking  of  the  carpet  by  the  side  of  the 
lounge,  and  the  gradual  rising  of  a  square  patch.  I  leaned 
over,  and  judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I  saw  that  the 
carpet  covered  a  trap-door,  which,  now  open,  revealed  a 
broad  staircase  leading  down,  down,  further  than  my  sight 
could  follow.  The  steps  were  of  some  black  material,  wood 
or  stone,  I  could  hardly  make  out  which.  The  various 
flights  were  brightly  illumined  by  some  unperceived  means. 
I  accepted  the  existence  of  this  subterranean  labyrinth  with 
astonishing  composure,  although  that  all-pervading  sense  of 
dull  horror  which  had  been  with  me  for  the  last  few  hours 
was  on  the  tip-toe  of  a  screaming  pitch.  I  kept  back  the 
impulse,  however,  and  was  leaning  over,  peering  down  the 
staircase,  when  I  heard  some  one  coming  up  them.  In  the 
far  perspective  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  mounting,  and  as 
he  came  nearer,  I  saw  him  to  be  a  gentleman  in  a  full  suit 
of  evening  black. 

"  Some  friend  of  Tom's*,"  I  surmise^,  "  who  knows  of  and 
uses  this  private  entrance.  I  wish  they  hadn't  gone  to  bed." 
Here  the  gentleman  came  up  the  last  steps,  and  stood  wip- 
ing his  face. 

"  Phew  ! "  he  said  at  last ;  "  warm  evening." 

"JTis,  rather,"  I  said. 

"  Not  so  warm  here,  though,  as  it  is  down  there,"  said  he, 
smiling. 

He  was  a  good-looking  man,  neat  in  figure  and  apparel, 
pleasant  in  voice  and  address.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
gentleman  was  that  his  face  varied  and  changed  so  remark- 
ably as  to  make  it  impossible  to  guess  his  age  or  fix  his  feat- 
ures on  the  memory.  At  one  moment  I  could  have  sworn 
he  seemed  as  old  as  Adam,  and  the  very  next  his  face  was 
as  young  and  fresh  as  Tot's.  At  this  breath  he  was  wicked 
and  black ;  at  the  next  he  was  as  fair  as  a  school-girl. 

"  I'm  sorry  Tom  has  gone  to  bed,"  I  remarked,  at  length. 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  the  stranger;  " fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  I  came  to  see  you,  Ben." 

"You  know  me?" 

"Oh,  well;  have  heard  you  frequently  spoken  of." 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  trap-door  was  thfire,"  I  said,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  the  stranger  took  off  his  hat  and  sat 
down  beside  me  on  the  lounge. 

"  Why,  Ben,  man,"  said  he,  smiling  cheerfully,  "  there's 
some  such  entrance  as  this  " — here  he  closed  the  trap-door 
with  his  foot—"  in  every  house  in  town ;  aye,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  churches.  I  think  I  may  confidently  say  that  I 
am  on  easy  visiting  terms  with  every  family  in  San  Fran- 
cisco." 

•  Not  to  know  Wilkes  was  not  to  be  known,  so  I  suggested 
that  I  remembered  having  seen  my  visitor's  face  somewhere 
before. 

"Well,  I  fancy  so,"  said  he,  laughing  gaily.  "You  know 
me  well  enough  now,  though  mind  you,  Ben,  I  don't  mean 
to  say  you  wont  know  me  better." 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  your  name?"  I  asked;  "I 
don't  exactly  recall  it." 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  he,  taking  a  card  from  a  crimson 
leather  case.  "  Let  me  premise,  however,"  said  he,  toying 
with  the  card,  "that  I  am  an  individual  whom  many  will 
warn  you  against,  and  that  whilst  I  do  not  lack  admirers 
and  followers,  I,  at  the  same  time,  have  to  complain  of  an 
infinity  of  backbiters  and  slanderers — beggars,  my  dear  Ben, 


who  revile  me  in  the  open  street  and  embrace  me  in  the  cor- 
ner.    Permit  me." 

I  took  the  slim  slip  of  pasteboard,  glanced  at  the  name, 
and  read  in  the  most  delicate  of  script : 


THE   DEVIL. 


"The  devil!"  I  said. 

"  You  use  the  name  as  though  it  were  no  stranger,  Ben.  ' 
It  came  '  trippingly  from  the  tongue.' "' 

"  Only  as  an  exclamation,  I  assure  you,"  I  hastened  to  j 
say. 

"  Pshaw.     Don't  explain  or  apologize,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  And  the  place  come  up  from  is " 

"  Exactly,"  said  he,  "  is  Hell." 

"  But  I  thought  there  was  no  such  place/'  I  persisted. 

"  Converted  to  the  new  and  easy  doctrine  of  non-existence, 
eh  ?     The  comfortable  preaching  of  that  lawyer-colonel  has  , 
made  me  his  warmest  friend,  Ben;  how  warm,  he'll  find  out . 
some  day.     But,  instead  of  our  wasting  time,  discussing  the- 1 
ories,  suppose  we  put  the  matter  instantly  to  the  test.     Come 
down  with  me  for  a  short  time."     Here  he  threw  open  the 
trap-door. 

"  Xo,  thank  you,"  I  said;  "time  enough  for  that,  fm  in  | 
in  no  hurry." 

"  Oh,  you  shall  come  up  again,"  said  he.  "  Still  I  won't 
press  you.  I'll  show  you  a  trick  or  two  at  cards  and  then  I 
must  be  leaving." 

With  that  he  took  a  deck  from  his  pocket,  and  handling 
the  pasteboards  with  the  dexterity  of  an  expert,  he  "  did  " 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  things  with  cards  I  ever  saw 
or  expect  to  see  again. 

"  There,"  said  he  at  last,  "  you  won't  swear  by  Heller,  or 
Houdin,  or  Cazeneuve  after  that  I  hope.  Take  the  master 
as  an  example,  Ben,  and  not  the  pupil.  Now  I  must  be  off, 
but  I'll  leave  you  a  companion  that  you  may  not  too  quickly 
forget  me." 

He  nodded  pleasantly,  put  his  hat  on,  and  went  down  the 
staircase  a  few  steps,  then  returning  stood  half  out  of  the 
trap-door,  and  saying:  "  Be  sure  you  keep  him  straight,"  flung 
a  skeleton  lightly  on  to  the  bed,  went  down  and  closed  the 
door  after  him. 

As  soon  as  the  Dev-,  my  visitor,  had  gone  the  control 
which  I  had  managed  to  keep  over  myself  completely  died 
out,  and  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  access  of  shivering.  So 
violent  was  it  that  the  bed  shook,  and  with  it  my  bony  bed- 
fellow. The  articulated  joints  rattled  lustily  together.  Its 
gristly  knees  were  drawn  up  to  its  fleshless  jaws,  and  its 
gaunt  arms  flapped  about  like  the  sails  of  an  old,  gust-blown 
windmill.  I  immediately  remembered  what  I  had  been 
told  about  keeping  it  straight.  With  a  sickening  feeling  of 
repulsion,  I  placed  my  hands  on  its  knees,  and  tried  to  press 
them  straight.  They  were  fixed  and  immovable.  I  threw 
the  blanket  out  then  and  rested  my  weight  on  them,  pressing 
and  striving  to  straighten  them  out.  They  would  give  a  lit- 
tle, but  directly  I  relaxed  in  the  faintest,  back  flew  all  the 
limbs  with  the  sharp  click  of  a  steel-trap.  Trial  after  trial 
resulted  in  the  same  unpleasant  failure,  and  with  a  groan  I 
lay  back  for  a  moment  breathless  and  despairing.  A  rattling 
movement  of  the  dry  bones  aroused  me,  and  leaning  on  my 
elbow  I  saw,  by  the  dimly  burning  gas-light,  that  my  bed- 
fellow was  chuckling  and  rubbing  its  dead  hands  together 
in  a  deadly-lively  joy  at  my  defeat. 

With  a  great  cry  I  flung  myself  upon  the  grinning  death's 
head.  The  arms  rose  to  push  me  back,  but  I  struck  out 
wildly,  when  they  grappled  me  around  the  waist.  I  beat  my 
fists  against  the  grinning  jaws,  and  strove  to  burst  clear  of 
the  grip,  but  I  might  as  well  tried  to  have  freed  myself  from 
the  embrace  of  "  The  Scavengers  Daughter." 

Out  over  the  lounge  we  went,  up  and  down,  tumbling  over 
the  furniture;  I  panting,  cursing,  yelling;  //silent,  but  per- 
sistent. The  horrible  Thug  was  pressing  my  life  out.  I  felt 
choking,  my  breath  came  hot  and  fast,  I  gave  one  ringing 
yell  and  fell  to  the  floor,  still  locked  in  the  fleshless  arms, 
when  there  was  a  hurryof  feet  down  the  staircase,  the  door 
was  flung  open  and  Tom  ran  in. 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake,"  said  he,  "  what's  the  matter  ?  What 
are  you  lying  there  for? " 

"  Take  it  from  me,"  I  cried  in  answer,  struggling  to  be  free. 
"  Take  it  from  me." 

"What  is  it?"  said  Tom. 

"Why  this  skeleton.     Turn  up  the  gas  and  you'll  see." 

Tom  let  a  full  blaze  on.  "  Ah,  now  I  see,"  said  he;  "  come 
off  you  rascaL"  With  that  he.seized  my  enemy  by  the  heels, 
dragged  it  away,  and  opening  the  window  threw  it  into  the 
street. 

"There,"  he  added,  "he's  settled  for.  Now  lie  down 
again,  or  will  you  get  up  and  dress,  for  it's  nearly  morning?" 

"  Thank  the  powers  that's  over,"  I  answered.  "  Tom,  that 
thing  nearly  killed  me.  See,  I'm  shaking  like  an  aspen.  I 
guess  I  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two  and  rest  a  bit." 

"All  right,"  said  Tom,  "keep  quite  quiet  now,  and  I'll  run 
up  and  put  on  my  things  and  be  down  here  again  with  you 
in  a  jiffy." 

No  sooner  had  he  left  the  room  than  some  one  opened 
the  door.  I  could  not  see  whom  exactly,  because  of  a  long 
plank  of  lumber  which  hid  the  hearer.  The  plank  was  set 
up  against  the  ceiling  at  an  acute  angle,  with  the  bottom  just 
beside  me.  Directly  it  was  set  out  of  the  ceiling,  and  near 
it  came  a  drop  of  blood,  which  swelled  and  grew  until  it  be- 
came of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  shot-bag.  This  strange 
growth,  wavered  a  little  and  then  broke  oft"  at  the  neck,  slid 
rapidly  down  the  plank,  and  striking  the  floor  burst  open  and 
discovered  a  gnome,  yellow  in  body,  hideous  in  face,  and 
bearing  a  small,  curved  knife  in  its  hand.  There  was  a  repe- 
tition of  the  sliding  noise,  another  bag  struck  the  floor,  and 
a  second  gnome  joined  the  first.  I  turned  my  eyes  then  to 
the  ceiling.  It  was  hung  thick  with  ghastly  drops  of  blood- 
dew!  The  ugly,  red  drops  swelled  with  more  than  mush- 
room growth.  They  trembled  as  their  bulbous  fullness  in- 
creased, and  I  cowered  in  dismay  and  fear  from  the  fall  of 
some  ripe-looking  ones  that  hung  directly  over  my  head. 
When  full-blown,  however,  they  shot  across  the  ceiling  until 
they  struck  the  plank,  down  which  there  was  a  continual 
sliding  carried  on,  and  at  the  foot  of  which  a  knife-armed 
gnome  was  at  every  instant  being  born.  Notwithstanding 
this  undeviating  direction  of  the  dreadful  globules,  I   could 


not  help  ducking  under  the  clothes,  moan;:  shivering 

whenever  one  of  the  pregnant  fungi  hr.r.j  and  ugly 

over  my  head. 

The  room  was  soon  crowded  with  this  eifin  brood.  They 
ran  over  me,  pinched  me,  pricked  me  with  their  knives,  pull- 
ed my  hair,  perched  everywhere,  plucked  away  the  clothes, 
and  was  as  full  of  mischievous  antics  as  a  herd  of  monkeys. 
I  struggled  against  my  tormentors  with  the  ineffectual  strug- 
gles of  a  Gulliver  against  the  Lilliputians.  I  chased  the  lit- 
tle yellow  demons  into  corners  without  avail,  they  eluded  me, 
and  turned  on  me  to  sting  and  jab  me  like  so  many  bees. 
I  was  in  the  middle  of  one  of  these  chases  when  Ted  came 
in,  accompanied  by  Dr.  X.  They  stood  looking  at  me  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  How  long  has  he  been  like  this  ? "  said  the  doctor. 
"  How  long  ?  "  I  repeated.     "  Why  only  since  these  little 
devils  have  been  pestering  my  life  out." 

"  Come  over  here  and  lay  down,'*  said  Ted.  "  The  doctor 
and  I  will  keep  you  safe." 

I  got  up  and  tried  to  walk  there,  but  the  imps  clung  about 
my  feet,  piled  themselves  up  in  my  path,  impeding  every 
step. 

"  I  cant  get  there,"  I  groaned,  "  unless  you  drive  these 
away." 

At  that  the  doctor  and  Ted  kicked  the  gnomes  vigorously 
aside,  and,  lifting  me  up,  carried  fne  over  and  laid  me  on  the 
couch.     There  the  doctor  raised  one  of  my  eyelids,  dropped 
it,  and  shook  his  head  gravely,  and  said : 
"This  is  very  serious." 

"  Very  serious  !  "  I  echoed  again.  "  I  should  think  it  was. 
These  fiends  will  kill  me  yet." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  old  fellow,"  said  Ted.  "  Nothing  shall 
harm  you  while  we're  here." 

As  if  in  mocker}'  of  this  cheering  speech  the  little  demons 
at  this  moment  covered  the  couch  and  me  like  a  cloud.  I 
shouted  and  prayed  to  have  them  kept  off,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Beginning  at  my  feet  and  plying  their  scalpels  with 
demoniac  cruelty,  they  began  to  flay  me. 

The  agony  was  frightful.  Every  imp  went  to  work  on  a 
piece  of  skin  about  an  inch  square,  and  even-  thrust  of  their 
knives  was  like  the  touch  of  a  hot  iron.  I  roared  and  screamed, 
fighting  in  wild  desparation  with  the  operators.  Then,  to 
complete  my  miser)-,  what  should  Ted  and  Dr.  X.  do  but 
fling  themselves  on  me,  one  at  each  side,  and  try  to  hold  me 
down.  Lord,  how  I  fought  with  them  !  I  seemed  to  have 
the  strength  of  a  giant. 

"  Do  you  not  see  they  are  flaying  me  ? "  I  shouted,  but 
they  only  held  on  the  tighter. 

The  murderous  torture  and  ineffectual  struggle  went  on. 
Every  bit  of  skin  was  torn  off  from  the  toe-tips  to  the  knees, 
and  the  pain  was  as  though  I  was  being  dipped  in  molten 
lead.  Ted  and  the  doctor  could  not  feel  this,  nor  did  the 
asses  seem  to  make  any  endeavor  to  drive  away  my  tor- 
turers. The  cruel  agony  was  becoming  unbearable,  and  I 
felt  that  if  it  continued  much  longer  I  should  surely  give 
way,  when  the  flaying  ceased,  and  the  flayers  flocked 
around  a  larger  and  more  hideous  gnome  than  the  others. 
The  chattering,  moving  herd  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
crowding  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  get  near  the  cen- 
tre. The  bloody  lancets  were  stuck  in  my  torn  limbs,  but  I 
forgot  them  and  their  consequent  pain  when  I  saw  the 
impish  crowd  open  and  their  leader — I  suppose  he  was — 
advance  toward  the  couch,  trailing  behind  him  a  glittering 
knife  tied  to  a  string. 

The  knife  had  a  heavy  double-edged  blade,  and  seemed 
as  keen  as  a  razor.  The  string  to  which  it  was  fastened  was 
a  thin  silk  thread,  apparently.  A  terrible  fear  came  upon 
me.  I  was  to  be  executed.  The  restraining  power  of  my 
two  friends  was  like  the  touch  of  baby  fingers.  I  rose  as 
though  nothing  held  me  down  and  sat  on  the  side  of  the 
couch,  waiting,  watching.  The  chief  imp  waved  aside  the 
others,  planted  his  legs  apart,  wound  the  end  of  the  thread 
about  his  hand,  and  began  to  swing  it. 

"  Now,"  said  the  swinger,  "  if  the  thread  breaks,  or  slips, 
and  strikes  him,  he  will  die." 

I  accepted  the  decree  as  one  accepts  the  inevitable,  and 
resting  my  elbow  on  my  wounded  knees  and  my  head  on  my 
hands,  prepared  to  await  the  end.  The  knife  circled  round 
and  round,  whistling  through  the  air  and  making  rings  of 
fire.  The  knife  flew  faster,  the  fire  circles  broadened,  deep- 
ened, and  took  prismatic  tints.  A  hopelessly  uncontrollable 
trembling  seized  me,  and  my  eyes  seemed  starting  from  their 
very  sockets.  Hours  seemed  to  pass,  and  still  the  knife  flew 
shrieking  through  the  air.  So  great  had  its  force  become 
that  had  the  string  broken  the  knife  would  have  flown  out 
as  though  swung  off  a  lost  planet.  The  fiery  circles  were 
living  flames,  the  path  of  the  knife  was  one  long  shriek.  I 
moaned  and  shook,  and  the  imps,  squatting  around,  laughed 
in  horrid  concert,  when  something  snapped,  and  the  flaming 
circle  was  broken. 

Involuntarily  I  bowed  my  head.  Just  over  it  whizzed  the 
knife  and  transfixed  itself  in  the  wall.  The  tension  of  mind 
had  been  too  great,  too,  and  with  a  sigh  of  unutterable  relief 
I  fell  senseless  to  the  floor. 

When  I  came  out  of  what  I  found  to  have  been  a  deep 
sleep,  and  the  morning's  sun  was  shining  through  the  win- 
dows, Tot  sat  in  an  easy  chair  beside  me,  and  I  was  still 
lying  on  the  couch.  I  stirred  and  Tot  rose  up. 
"  How  are  you  now,  Ben  ?  " 
"All  right,"  I  said.  All  at  once  I  remembered  what  had 
happened.  I  looked  up  for  the  knife.  It  had  been  taken 
away.     Then  I  thought  of  my  flayed  limbs. 

"  You  have  bound  up  my  legs,  I  suppose,  Tot  ? "  I  said. 
"  They  seem  very  easy." 

"  .My  poor  boy,"  said  she,  "there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  your  legs.     It's  all  imagination." 

"Imagination  !v  I  said.  "I'll  show  you  if  it's  imagination  I 
or  not." 

With   that    I    tenderly  turned  down  the  clothes.     Not 
scratch  was  to  be  seen.     I  was  thunderstruck.     "  What  does  I 
this  mean?"  I  cried.     "The  moving  figures,  the  tortures,) 
the  shapes,  the — " 

"They  all  mean,  Ben,"  said  she,  laying  her  cool  hand  on  I 
my  head,  "that  you've  had — " 

"  God  forgive  me,"  said  I.  "  I  know  now.  It  means  that  | 
Pve  had 'em .'  " 

When  I  told  the  doctor  of  the  swinging  knife,  he  replied! 
that  there  was  every  probability  that  had  the  imaginaryl 
blade  struck  me,  it  would  have  been  my  actual  quietus. 

T.   I.  V. 
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The  oft-recurring  deaths  of  those  who  are  known  as  "  Old 
Califomians,"  or  "  Pioneers,"  is  suggestive  of  serious  reflec- 
tion to  us  of  the  old  guard  who  are  spared.  It  is  a  solemn 
fact  to  those  of  us  who  have  turned  the  brow  of  the  hill  and 
faced  westward  on  the  down  grade  of  life,  that  old  age  is  the 
exception,  and  an  early  death  the  rule.  We  say  early  death, 
because  the  class  of  which  we  speak  in  other  countries  live 
to  a  greatly  advanced  age.  Professional  men,  bankers,  men 
of  wealth  and  leisure,  in  Europe  and  in  our  Eastern  States, 
who  have  in  health  passed  the  meridian  of  life — the  half-way 
mile-stone — feel  a  reasonable  assurance  of  enjoying  the 
three-score  years  and  ten  of  Scripture  promise,  and  a  hope  of 
attaining  a  more  golden  age.  The  spectacle  of  English  gen- 
tlemen, chancellors,  barristers,  bankers,  and  judges  is  not 
rare  of  those  who  reach  the  nineties  in  the  enjoyment  of 
mental  and  physical  vigor.  Our  Eastern  circles  are  adorned 
with  hale  and  vigorous  old  men — men  clothed  in  years  and 
crowned  with  the  honors  of  a  well  spent,  useful  life.  Let  us 
look  back  and  follow  down  the  death-roll  of  those  we  call 
"  Early  Californians."  Scarce  an  old  man's  name  is  found 
upon  memorial  tablet  or  tombstone.  Let  us  look  around  us, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  our  best  judgment — as  we  go  hurrying 
through  California  Street  in  pursuit  of  more  coin,  and  intent 
upon  snatching  the  last  plank  from  some  poor  shipwrecked, 
struggling  brother — let  us  note,  with  pencil  on  our  shirt-cuffs, 
the  names  of  those  who  are  likely  long  to  survive  the  strain 
of  the  storm  and  tempest  that  we  are  now  tossing  and  plung- 
ing in.  We  shut  our  eyes,  and  the  long  procession  of  the 
dead  goes  marching  by  :  Leidesdorff,  Captain  Folsom,  W. 
D.  M.  Ho.vard,  Captain  Macondray,  Captain  Simpson. 
Judge  Roderick  X.  Morrison,  Colonel  Edward  D.  Baker, 
John  B.  Weller,  B.  R.  Buckalew,  John  McDougal,  Governor 
Bigler,  J.  B.  Bidleman,  Thomas  Hayes,  Frank  Washington, 
Edward  Gilbert,  Senator  McDougall,  D.  C.  Broderick,  Wm. 
Green,  John  Satterlee,  Harlow  Love,  Horace  Jaynes,  Sheriff 
Doane,  George  Hossefros,  Judge  McShafter,  Judge  Crocker, 
Gilbert  Grant,  George  B.  Tingley,  James  King  of  Wm.,  Jas. 
Xesbit,  T.  Starr  King,  R.  X.  Mathewson,  Wm.  Barron,  Hiram 
Pearson,  Judge  Wilde,  Albert  Whipple,  Henry  Baker,  Chas. 
Burroughs,  John  Sime,  Harry  Byrne,  Theodore  Payne,  Mor- 
ris Earle,  James  Wainright,  Hugh  Murray,  Alexander  Wells, 
Dr.  Gray,  Judge  Van  Xess,  Wm.  G.  Wood,  Elisha  Cook, 
Thomas  H.  Selby,  Mayor  Otis,  John  W.  Tucker,  Judge  Mc- 
Allister, Thompson  Campbell,  Julius  K.  Rose,  —  Hepburn, 
Samuel  Herman,  Beverly  C.  Saunders,  John  O'Meara, 
Samuel  H.  Parker,  Jas.  Donahue,  E.  Washburn,  F.  L.  A. 
Pioche,  Dr.  Coit,  Wm.  C.  Hoff,  Horace  Hawes,  Jos.  Landers, 
Wm.  Burling,  Wm.  C.  Ralston,  Mark  Hopkins,  George 
Howard,  Major  Snyder,  Wm.  S.  O'Brien.  Xot  a  man  of  ad- 
vanced years  in  all  the  long  catalogue ;  scarce  a  score  be- 
yond fifty-five ;  scarce  half  a  score  beyond  sixty;  only  two 
or  three  who  touched  the  promise  of  three  score  and  ten, 
and  not  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  passed  that  line.  Some 
few  who  came  to  California  having  passed  the  meridian  of 
life,  and  bringing  with  them  sinews  of  iron  and  hearts  of 
controversy,  have  gone  on  to  old  age,  and  still  linger  among 
us.  But  those  who  came  in  the  vigor  of  youth — boys,  and 
young  men  under  thirty  years  of  age— their  fate  has  been 
uniform;  they  have  died  between  fifty  and  sixty.  Those 
who  are  among  us  are  just  as  sure  to  shuffle  off  this  mortal 
coil  and  go  clambering  up  the  golden  stairs  at  about  the 
same  age.  The  reason  is  plain  and  clear.  Constant  drip- 
ping will  wear  stone ;  constant  jarring  will  disintegrate  iron ; 
constant  straining  will  break  the  strongest  cable.  This  con- 
stant, never-ceasing,  never-relaxing  .business  strain  will 
break  down  and  destroy  the  bravest  constitutions.  Iron 
muscles  will  give  way  in  time ;  nerves  of  steel  will  bend  and 
break.  The  seasons  are  against  us  in  this  eternal  summer 
Qf  labor;   seasons   in  which   for  twelve  insufferably  same 


months  there  is  no  relaxation  from  toil;  no  hot  summer's 
day  to  send  one  to  a  shady  siesta  at  noon ;  no  ice-bound 
winters  to  chain  one  to  the  social  fireside  and  give  him  rest ; 
no  pleasure  vacations.  Twelve  months  of  treadmill,  twelve 
months  of  endless  chain,  a  wear)-  round  of  excitement  and 
sensation,  speculation  and  anxiety,  hurry  and  fear,  make 
men  grow  prematurely  old.  And  for  such  men,  such  habits, 
such  a  life,  our  climate  of  San  Francisco  is  simply  infernal. 
In  it  we  never  perspire,  and  whisky  finds  no  open  pores,  and 
it  feeds  on  the  vitals.  Liver  and  kidneys,  heart  and  stom- 
ach, are  chained  slaves  in  an  airless  dungeon,  doing  their 
work  without  respite  or  relaxation  till  they  faint,  and  stag- 
ger, and  stop.  Our  whole  business  community  is  appren- 
ticed to  the  devil,  and  we  toil  on  through  this  life  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  make  us  full  copartners  with  him  in  the 
next.  Our  beautiful  valleys,  our  romantic  hill-sides,  our 
charming  ravines,  our  primal  forests,  our  golden  sanded 
ocean  beaches,  stretch  out  their  arms  to  us  and  beacon  us  to 
a  welcome  rest ;  ask  us  to  tcinvigorate  our  worn-out  nerves, 
and  overladen  stomachs,  and  overtaxed  brains.  We  would 
delight  to  go;  would  delight  in  getting  away  from  the  clang- 
ing noise  of  cobble,  the  roar  and  din  of  traffic,  the  cheating, 
sweating,  stealing  mob  of  business  thieves,  the  garroters  of 
the  stock  board,  the  lying  sensations  of  the  daily  press,  the 
canting  snivel  of  hypocrisy,  the  nasty  smell  of  the  sand-lot 
mob,  the  intrigue  of  politicians,  but  the  devil  holds  up  a 
double  eagle  and  we  stay  to  snatch  for  it. 


A  correspondent  writes  from  the  country  and  asks  us  the 
following  question :  "  In  what  particular  ought  the  present 
Constitution  to  be  changed ? "  If  we  could  propound  the 
same  interrogatory  to  a  hundred  of  the  best  minds  of  Cali- 
fornia we  presume  the  answers  would  not  accord  in  any  es- 
sential particular.  Yet  each  one  would  have  some  special 
hobby  that  he  would  desire  to  see  engrafted  upon  our  or- 
ganic law ;  each  would  honestly  think  its  proposed  amend- 
ment would  prove  a  panacea  for  some  great  wrong.  It  is 
in  our  opinion  a  grave  question  whether  a  convention  com- 
posed of  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  our  most  intelligent,  pa- 
triotic, and  conscientious  citizens  would  be  able  to  agree  upon 
a  Constitution  that  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  pres- 
ent one ;  and  as  we  do  not  believe  that  the  convention  will 
be  composed  of  a  majority  of  intelligent  and  conscientious 
men  we  doubt  whether  it  will  be  possible  for  it  to  give  us  a 
constitution  in  all  respects  better  than  the  present  one. 
Harry  George  would  say  "tax  only  land,  which  will  cure  all 
the  evils  of  our  present  system  of  government."  And  we  con- 
fess we  are  very  greatly  impressed  with  Mr.  George's  reason- 
ing. The  corporations  would  say  "  insert  a  clause  making 
corporations  independent  of  Legislative  interference,"  and 
we  must  confess  that  the  recent  experiment  of  constitutional 
tinkering  in  the  Western  States  has  proved  disastrous.  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois  undertook  to  authorize  the  Legislatures  to 
regulate  corporations.  The  result  was,  the  corporations  reg- 
ulated the  Legislatures.  If  we  were  compelled  to  suggest  a 
remedy  for  corporate  exactions,  we  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  killing  them — but  as  this  is  impossible,  we  should 
compromise  upon  an  agreement  that  there  should  be  no  more 
corporations  created  except  for  ecclesiastical,  educational, 
eleemosynary,  or  municipal  purposes.  Judge  Huydenfeldt, 
Colonel  Hoge,  and 'other  eminent  lawyers  would  reorganize 
the  judicial  system,  and  so  would  we.  We  would  have  ten 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  divisible  into  three  courts; 
the  Chief  Justice  to  assign  three  judges  to  each  ;  to  hold 
their  courts,  one  in  Sacramento,  one  in  San  Francisco,  and 
one  in  Los  Angeles  ;  the  judges  only  to  sit  together  when 
the  Chief  Justice  should  convene  them  to  consider  some  case 
involving  a  principle  of  great  importance.  We  would  have 
only  one  judge  in  a  district,  and  he  should  perform  the 
duties  now  devolving  upon  the  Probate,  County,  and  Dis- 
trict Judges,  and  for  civil  cases  we  would  have  no  trial  by 
jury;  but  juries  and  separate  judges,  with  a  separate  Su- 
preme Judge,  to  try  all  criminal  cases,  and  only  juries  when 
the  penalty  should  be  imprisonment  in  the  State's  prison  or 
death.  Every  court  should  decide  the  case  at  bar  before  it 
proceeded  to  investigate  another  case.  This  would  prevent 
the  law's  delays.  The  sand-lot  would  demand  such  a  pro- 
vision as  would  discourage  Chinese  immigration,  and  this  we 
would  secure  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  and  we  do  not  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  a  sovereign  State  to  exercise  this  highest 
prerogative  of  sovereignity  in  such  a  way  as  would  secure  it 
from  being  overrun  with  an  undesirable  foreign  element. 
We  would  modify  Kearney's  declaration  "  the  Chinese  must 
go  "  to  this  :  "  the  Chinese  shall  not  come,"  always  providing 
for  such  intercourse  and  immigration  as  shall  not  imperil  our 
commercial  relations  with  any  foreign  people.  Communists 
would  demand  such  laws  as  would  make  idleness  and  vaga- 
bondage possible  and  comfortable.  We  would  first  provide 
that  organized  society  should  be  compelled  to  furnish  labor 
at  remunerative  rates  for  all  w;ho  are  willing  to  work,  and  to 
whom  daily  labor  is  their  only  means  for  daily  bread.  This 
having  been  done  we  would  declare  idleness  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  at  hard  labor  with  ball  and  chain,  and  no  jury 
trial,  with  jurors  chosen  from  sympathetic  classes  of  dema- 
gogues and  vagabonds.  We  would  make  study  of  the  rudi- 
mentary- branches  of  an  English  education  compulsory,  and 
any  Legislature,  Board  of  Education  or  municipal  government 


that  appropriated  money  for  any  of  the  elegant  accomplish- 
ments of  learning,  or  for  the  study  of  any  dead  or  foreign  lan- 
guage in  our  common  public  schools ;  any  official  who  au- 
dited or  paid  any  demand  for  any  such  purpose  we  would  for 
the  first  offense  punish  at  the  whipping-post,  and  for  the  sec- 
ond we  would  turn  him  out  of  office.  We  would  destroy 
land  monopoly  by  graduated  taxation,  exempting  from  any  tax 
a  certain  amount  of  land  actually  cultivated  by  the  labor  of 
the  one  who  owned  it,  and  we  would  make  those  who  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  vast  landed  estates  appreciate  their  importance 
and  usefulness  to  the  community  by  heaping  upon  them  taxes 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  at  large.  We  would  compel 
General  Beale,  Lux  &  Miller,  and  other  of  our  great 
landed  lords  to  build  roads  of  macadam  across  their  domains, 
and  bridges  of  granite  over  water-courses,  and  a  school- 
house  upon  ever}'  township  of  land  if  there  was  not  a  child 
within  ten  miles.  We  would  tax  every  land-owner  upon  a 
valuation  that  land  would  command  in  market  if  subdivided 
and  sold  to  those  who  would  desire  it  for  cultivation.  If 
any  discrimination  could  be  had,  it  should  be  against  the 
speculator  that  holds  land  for  an  increase  in  value,  and  in 
favor  of  those  who  build  houses  and  fences,  who  plant 
orchards  and  vineyards,  and  who  raise  children  instead  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  We  would  abolish  all  laws  of 
naturalization,  and  while  we  would  give  to  all  European 
white  races  an  invitation  to  come  to  our  country,  and  when 
here  we  would  give  them  the  full  privilege  and  protection  of 
all  laws,  we  would  deny  them  the  privilege  of  the  elective 
franchise  or  the  right  to  interfere  in  our  political  concerns. 
We  are  aware  that  this  would  deprive  us  of  some  most  ex- 
cellent material  of  citizenship,  but  we  appeal  to  all  just- 
minded,  intelligent  foreigners  whether  the  organization  of 
communistic  Germans  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis, 
and  the  banding  together  of  disorderly  and  riotous  Irishmen 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  San  Francisco, 
do  not  justify  us  in  this  step  as  one  of  necessary  self-de- 
fense, demanded  for  the  protection  of  our  institutions  and 
the  preservation  of  our  government.  We  would  forbid  the 
execution  of  wills  working  the  disinheritance  of  lands  to 
heirs-at-law,  and  all  bequests  to  educational  or  eleemosynary 
institutions,  not  made  by  the  prior  sanction  of  a  court  of 
law,  and  all  bequests  intended  for  aiding  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions or  advancing  religious  worship  should  be  void  and 
inoperative.  We  would  make  the  two  houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature as  distinctive  as  possible,  giving  to  the  Senators  a 
longer  lease  of  office,  and  demanding  from  them  qualifica- 
tions of  age,  moral  character,  intelligence,  and  properly. 
We  would  make  the  lower  House  larger  than  it  now  is,  and 
give  to  it  the  sole  power  to  originate  all  measures  of  legisla- 
tion, and  no  bill  should  pass  to  the  higher  branch  until  it 
had  received  the  sanction  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  lower  House.  The  Governor  should  not  have  the  veto 
power,  nor  the  power  to  pardon  criminals,  except  by  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Governor  should  have  the  appointment 
of  all  criminal  judges,  and  they  should  hold  their  offices  for 
life.  There  should  be  a  constitutional  limit  to  the  creation 
of  all  State  and  municipal  debts,  upon  the  basis  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  debt  to  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  State  or  munici- 
pality. In  San  Francisco,  and  all  cities  of  a  certain  popula- 
tion, there  should  be  two  legislative  boards — one  popular,  to 
originate  measures,  and  one  like  the  Senate,  whose  members 
should  possess  qualifications  of  age,  morals,  intelligence, 
and  property,  to  serve  without  compensation.  There  should 
be  no  separate  educational  department.  We  would  abolish 
all  special  commissions,  placing  the  schools,  the  wharves, 
the  public  works,  the  fire  department,  and  the  parks,  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Supervisors.  There  should  be  no 
special  legislation,  and  all  franchise  and  all  matters  local 
in  their  character  should  be  referred  to  local  authorities. 
There  should  be  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and 
they  should  be  convened  at  the  capital  during  the  most  un- 
healthy and  uncomfortable  months  of  the  year.  Men  of 
good  character,  learning,  and  proper  qualifications  should 
be  licensed  as  legislative  solicitors,  who  should  be  authorized 
to  go  before  committees  for  the  advocacy  of  measures,  or 
upon  invitation  to  be  heard  in  argument  before  either  house, 
or  the  two  houses  in  joint  convention.  Any  adventurer, 
loafer,  politician,  priest,  or  political  vagabond,  found  lobby- 
ing around  the  Legislature,  bribing  members,  and  debauch- 
ing legislation,  should  be  sentenced  to  death  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  Any  individual  or  corporation  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  "  forestalling "  of  articles  of  prime  necessity,  as  gas, 
water,  meat,  flour,  sugar,  lumber,  coal,  wood,  ice,  milk,  or 
making  combinations  to  give  undue  value  to  any  of  the  con- 
veniences or  necessities  of  life,  should-be  driven  into  invol- 
untary bankruptcy,  and  punished  by  confiscating  their  mer- 
chandise and  distributing  their  ill-gotten  fortunes  to  charita- 
ble institutions.  These  are  some  of  our  views,  not  hastily 
formed,  as  to  desirable  legislation  in  the  direction  of  reform. 
Some  of  them  are  ultra,  some,  are  impracticable,  and  nearly 
all  are  unpopular.  As  we  do  not  expect  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  Convention,  we  venture  to  put  them  forth  for 
consideration,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  modi- 
fying or  changing  them,  if,  upon  further  reflection  and  an 
interchange  of  opinions  with  thinking  men,  we  find  them 
incorrect.  To  be  consistent  with  yesterday  we^deem  of  less 
consequence  than  to  be  right  to-day. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


PRATTLE, 


The  bull's-eye  lantern  of  fame 
has  been  turned  on  the. "record" 
of  Mr.  Edison,  inventor  of  the 
phonograph,  and 
the  same  is  found 
maculate — fearfully 
and  wonderfully  be- 
smirched, as  by  the 
dauby  fingers  of  a 
thoughtless  child. 
And  now  the  national  eye,  dazzled  no  longer  by  the  insuffer- 
able radiance  of  his  genius,  beams  humidly  upon  his  charac- 
ter with  the  infinite  tenderness  of  an  octogenarian  mother 
for  the  stripling  of  sixty,  who  scuffles  home  from  play,  hat- 
less,  penniless,  and  ghastly  drunk.  We  admired  him  before; 
we  love  him  now. 


The  monument  erected  to  the  late  President  Johnson 
bears  this  simple  testimony  to  the  worth  of  humanity:  "  His 
faith  in  the  people  never  wavered."  Let  the  next  generation 
erect  a  monument  to  us,  inscribed:  "They  believed  in  Andy 
Johnson."  And  the  future  antiquary,  spading  about  in  the 
decay'ng  rubbish  of  a  forgotten  civilization,  shall  decipher 
both  inscriptions,  confessing  that  they  are  richly  and  equally 
deserved,  but  wondering  that  his  savage  ancestors  should 
have  practiced  the  cruel  art  of  tombstone  satire. 


"Scrape  your  tongue!"  commands  the  manufacturers  of 
the  "American  Tongue-Scraper" — price,  20  cents;  with 
sponge  attachment,  30  cents — "  it  needs  it  every  day."  It  is 
worth  while  to  mark  the  business-like  appeal  to  patriotism 
in  the  naming  of  this  machine;  it  is  a  rare  and  radiant  ex- 
ample of  that  mixture  of  the  practical  and  the  sentimental 
for  which  our  countrymen  are  distinguished  above  all  other 
races  of  men.  For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  calling 
his  useful  appliance  an  American  tongue-scraper,  the  adver- 
tiser meant  to  hint  a  special  necessity  for  scraping  the 
American  tongue;  on  the  contrary,  he  distinctly  asserts  that 
"no  European  lady  of  the  least  breeding  is  without  a 
tongue-scraper."  This,  however,  is  not  quite  accurate,  for 
many  European  ladies  of  rank  in  reduced  circumstances  are 
obliged  to  have  their  lingual  weapons  polished  at  a  public 
scrapery — an  operation  not  altogether  unlike  wiping  blood 
from  a  dagger. 


It  might  seem  as  if  even  the  poorest  European  lady  could 
afford  to  own  a  machine  costing  only  twenty  or  thirty  cents, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ever  since  the  establish- 
ment of  republican  institutions  on  this  continent  the  Old 
World  nobility  have  been  impoverished  by  the  ever  recur- 
ring necessity  of  sending  over  vast  sums  of  gold  ("British 
gold,"  we  call  it,  'as  it  is  all  remitted  by  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland) to  "trample  out  popular  liberty  "  in  this  country  by 
" controlling  elections  "  and  "corrupting  legislation."  This 
fact  is  well  attested  by  Mr.  R.  Guy  McClellan  and  Mr.  Fred. 
MacCrellish. 


The  malcontents  of  the  Board  of  Health,  failing  to  dis- 
miss the  Superintendent  of  the  Alms-house,  have  concen- 
trated their  forces  against  the  Matron  and  dismissed  her. 
She  is  the  Superintendent's  wife.  Whether  there  is  any 
other  "charge"  against  her  than  that  she  did  not  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  at  the  last  election  is  not  known.  It  is 
only  the  position  of  Matron  that  is  made  vacant  by  this 
chivalrous  action;  that  of  Wife  it  is  hoped  the  lady  will  have 
the  civility  to  resign.  In  that  event  it  may  appropriately  be 
tendered  to  Dr.  Shorb. 


Says  Sam,  elected  to  fill  a  place  of  trust : 
"To  serve  the  country  shall  be  my  delight." 

Says  Tom  (defeated)  with  a  deep  disgust : 

"No  doubt  you'll  serve  the  country — mighty  right." 


It  is  unwisely  proposed  to  tax  the  property  owners  of  this 
city  for  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  a  "free  public 
library,"  where  the  pubescent  intellect  may  dabble  and  plash 
in  the  dirty  current  of  contemporary  fiction  and  inhume 
itself,  young  pig-like,  in  the  mire  of  indigenous  poetry — 
whence  milch-mammas  may  derive  such  literary  nutriment  as 
Helen's  Babies,  and  spooning  honeymooners  obtain  glimpses 
of  their  high  and  holy  future  in  the  pages  of  That  Husband 
of  Mine — where  the  roomers,  mealers,  and  bedders  of  the 
boarding-houses  may  furtively  acquire  that  great  work,  They 
All  Do  It,  in  the  natural  error  that  it  is  indecent  instead  of 
vulgar — where,  in  short,  the  abominable  literary  taste  of  the 
sovereign  people  may  glut  itself  upon  the  cold  miscreations 
of  untutored  brains,  like  a  duped  hog  ingurgitating  slops  er- 
roneously compounded  by  the  chambermaid  instead  of  the 
cook.  And  this  when  we  have  the  Mercantile  Library, 
where  the  unripe  intelligence  may  gorge  offal  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, with  the  added  advantage  of  instruction  by  the  visi- 
ble contempt  of  the  judicious,  for  whom,  also,  the  Mercantile 
purveys  intellectual  victual.  What  !  are  they  unwilling, 
these  gobbeting,  literary  omnivora,  to  pay  their  paltry  dollar 
a  month  for  the  privilege  of  breathing  the  same  atmosphere 
as  the  sweet-minded  and  wholesome-hearted  folk  who  do 
not  read  Habberton  and  do  read  Holmes  ?    Must  we  be 


taxed  to  encourage  the  scavengers  of  literature  to  transfer 
from  the  book-stalls  to  their  breath  the  tainted  meat  of  dead 
ideas  ?  Are  we  to  be  garroted  by  the  assessor  in  order  that 
we  may  assist  "popular  authors"  to  live,  when  we  would 
prefer  that  they  should  not  live  ?  Support  the  poor  we  must 
and  should,  but  God  forbid  we  should  supply  them  with  the 
books  of  their  liking. 


In  the  first  place  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  "  free 
public  library  ;"  it  is  free  to  those  only  who  pay  no  taxes.  It 
is  simply  a  paupers'  literary  soup-kitchen,  and  the  time  for 
it  will  arrive  when  with  the  progress  of  local  civilization 
those  who  need  its  benefaction  shall  have  learned  not  to  pre- 
fer soup  that  is  immediately  fatal — when  our  schools,  our 
lyceums,  and  our  newspapers  shall  have  prepared  their  taste 
for  something  better  than  it  is  now  possible  to  induce  them 
to  take  without  holding  their  hands  and  noses.  "  Free  pub- 
lic libraries  "  do  not  educate  the  public  taste  ;  they  simply 
purvey  to  the  taste  that  exists,  and  until  this  is  made  whole- 
some it  is  folly  to  feed  it.  Better  let  an  ignoramus  read 
nothing  than  what  he  loves  ;  he  will  in  either  case  go  to  the 
devil,  but  more  quickly  and  utterly  when  absorbed  in  his 
bosh  than  when  he  has  eyes  for  the  pleasant  resting  places 
along  the  line  of  descent.  That  the  habit  of  reading  bad 
books  grows  into  the  habit  of  reading  good  ones  I  take  the 
liberty  to  doubt ;  the  latter  is  acquired  despite  the  former, 
and  in  a  "  free  public  library"  there  are  few  of  the  purely 
social  influences  by  which,  more  than  by  all  things  else,  the 
donkey  is  dissuaded  from  his  thistle.  To  establish  a  free 
public  whisky-bar  is  not  the  most  approved  method  of  creat- 
ing a  popular  taste  for  Rhine  wine,  even  if  a  slender  bottle 
of  the  superior  tipple  be  displayed  alongside  every  corpulent 
cask  of  copper-distilled  thunder  and  lightning  from  the  blue- 
grass  region  of  Kentucky. 

Wild  wanton  Luxury  lays  waste  the  land 
With  difficulty  tilled  by'Thrift's  hard  hand! 
Then  dies  the  State! — and,  in  its  carcass  found, 
The  Denis  Kearneys,  maggot -like,  abound. 
Alas !  was  it  for  this  that  Warren  died, 
And  Arnold  sold  himself  to  t'other  side — 
Stark  piled  at  Bennington  his  British  dead, 
And  Gates  at  Camden,  Lee  at  Monmouth, 
For  this  that  Perry  did  the  foeman  fleece. 
And  Hull  surrender  to  preserve  the  peace? 
Degenerate  countrymen,  renounce,   I  pray, 
The  slothful  ease,  the  luxury,  the  gay 
And  gallant  trappings  of  your  idle  lives, 
And  be  more  worthy  of  each  other's  wives. 
I  marvel,  when  beside  your  sires  I  set  you. 
They  ever  took  the  trouble  to  beget  you. 


fled? 


Professing  to  speak  in  behalf  of  its  readers,  the  Chronicle 
demands  blue  uniforms  for  the  police.  I  submit  that  this  is 
a  matter  in  which  the  criminal  element  has  too  great  an  in- 
terest to  be  allowed  a  voice  in  its  determination.  If  it 
would  be  less  disagreeable  for  the  Chronicle  classes  to  be 
arrested  by  an  officer  in  steel-blue  than  by  an  officer  in  iron- 
gray,  that  is  an  excellent  reason  for  retaining  the  present 
color. 


Some  of  the  productions  of  the  ingenious  gentleman  who 
prepares  the  New  York  dispatches  for  the  California  Asso- 
ciated Press  are  a  well-spring  of  delight  wherefrom  I  never 
tire  to  tope.  For  instance,  he  informs  us  that  a  police  cap- 
tain was  shot  through  the  head  by  a  patrolman  named  Hef- 
ferman,  and  adds,  with  almost  visible  satisfaction  :  "  Heffer- 
man  was  disarmed."  The  Federal  Constitution  declares  the 
right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms,  but  there  can  be,  I  should 
suppose,  no  question  as  to  the  policy  of  abridging  that  right 
to  men  who  make  so  objectionable  a  use  of  them  as  Heffer- 
man  seems  to  have  done.  Should  he  procure  new  weapons 
and  resume  the  offensive,  it  might  not  be  improper  to  even 
broach  the  delicate  question  of  arresting  him. 


Each  applicant  for  the  position  of  Surveyor-General  for 
California  has  been  requested  by  the  appointing  power  to 
forward  to  Washington  a  statement  of  his  qualifications  for 
the  office.  If  Mr.  Schurz  awaits  the  receipt  of  the  resulting 
documents  before  making  a  choice  the  position  will  be  kept 
eternally  open  to  competition,  for  not  a  man  of  them  will 
ever  make  an  end  of  stating  his  qualifications,  although 
most  of  them  made  a  pretty  fair  beginning  during  the  last 
illness  of  the  late  incumbent — a  forehandedness  that  is  in 
itself  no  light  recommendation  for  the  office.  Ait  reste,  the 
aspirants  display  a  pretty  confusion  as  to  the  difference  be- 
tween "qualifications"  and  "claims." 

I  have  never  had  the  mortification  to  read  a  letter  from  a 
professional  writer  that  was  conceived  in  worse  taste,  or  more 
execrably  written,  than  Joaquin  Miller's  published  epistle  ad- 
vertising his  play,  The  Dani/es.  "  I  send  it  to  my  dear 
Pacific,"  writes  the  poet — "to  my  dear  friends  there,  with 
confidence  and  full  faith  that  their  sense  of  chivalry  and  love 
for  their  border  minstrel  will  not  let  their  love  and  enthusi- 
asm be  a  bit  less  because  of  his  enforced  absence."  The 
ability  to  write  such  a  sentence  as  that  is  merely  a  misfor- 
tune; the  will  is  a  crime.  It  is  a  peerless  gem  of  impudence, 
burning,  indeed,  with  almost  the  lustre  of  effrontery.  Mr. 
Miller  never  in  his  life  wrote  three  consecutive  lines  without 
violating  some  eternal  principle  of  taste  or  sense,  but  in  his 
verse  there  is  at  least  an  occasional  out-flash  of  true  genius 
that  makes  us  regret  his  lack  of  the  intellectual   training 


without  which  the  finest  faculties  are  disobediciv. 
natural  gifts  are  in  vain.     His   prose,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  the  result  of  a  fairly  successful  attempt  at  making  the 
ideas  of  an  oyster   march  with    the  rhythmical  movement 
of  an  aching  tooth. 

[Editorial  Note. — If  the  Miller  letter  be  in  bad  taste,  as 
it  most  certainly  is,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  shoddy  hand 
that  gave  this  advertising  dodger  out  for  publication  in  the 
daily  press?  Members  of  the  Bohemian  Club  prefer  to  think 
the  document  was  stolen  from  the  letter-file,  and  surrepti- 
tiously put  in  print.  It  certainly  could  not  have  had  the  de- 
sired publicity  in  any  other  way.] 


Dr.   Dio  Lewis — quick! 
Tell  us  how  to  not  be  sick — 
How  to  live  for  ever!     Now, 
Once  again  your  plan  avow. 
You've  expounded  it  for  years 
Unto  inattentive  ears; 
Unto  inattentive  eyes 
You  have  shown  example  wise; 
Now  we  yearn,  now  we  burn, 
For  the  time  is  short  to  learn. 
We  are  pretty  well,  'tis  true. 
But  the  fiend  is  after  you  ! 


The  editor  of  the  New  York  Tituesh&s  been  nominated  by 
the  Mayor  of  New  York  for  Police  Commissioner,  and  the 
same  journal's  Washington  correspondent  goes  to  Mexico 
as  Consul-General.  The  papers  business  has  been  bad 
lately,  and  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the  force,  but  it  is 
hoped  the  gentlemen  will  eventually  secure  some  honorable 
employment.  In  the  meantime  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
this  official  recognition  of  the  right  of  a  decayed  journalist 
to  live. 


Speaking  of  The  Danites,  an  Eastern  critic  modestly  avows 
himself  incompetent  to  deliver  judgment,  and  prefers  to 
leave  the  question  of  its  merit  as  a  truthful  delineation  to 
the  press  of  California.  Nothing  would  be  more  judicious  ; 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  requiring  some  knowledge  of  the 
wild  life  of  the  gulches,  the  sharp-witted  young  gentlemen 
fresh  from  the  common  schools  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
who  make  our  newspapers,  can  head  off  the  world.  The 
easy  grace  with  which  these  alert  lads  catch  up  the  spirit  of 
'49  knocks  the  admiring  pioneer  perfectly  cold,  and  makes 
"the  man  that  shot  Sandy  Magee  "  feel  like  a  Boston  church 
deacon. 

It  appears  that  there  is,  after  all,  only  one  person  in  2,500 
who  gets  a  living  out  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  this 
estimate  includes  sailors  and  soldiers.  The  patriot  am- 
bitious to  serve  his  country  would  have  a  rather  better 
chance  of  getting  on  in  the  world  if  he  woula  eschew  poli- 
tics, put  out  his  eyes,  become  the  father  of  seventeen  chil- 
dren, and  try  his  luck  with  an  accordeon. 


"There  is  no  doubt,"  says  an  Eastern  telegram,  "that 
Packard  will  accept  the  Liverpool  Consulate."  Doubt ! 
Why,  he  wouldn't  get  such  an  opportunity  again  in  all  his 
life.  True,  the  office  is  not  a  very  great  one,  but  consider 
what  a  small  man  is  Mr.  Packard.  He  is  so  small  that  the 
news  of  his  appointment  had  to  be  broken  to  him  gently 
lest  he  should  jump  out  of  his  skin  through  one  of  the  pores. 
He  is  so  much  smaller  than  General  Tom  Thumb  that  the 
latter  has  volunteered  for  the  European  war  as  a  regiment 
of  grenadiers,  twelve  hundred  strong. 


"This  thing's  a  Bomb,''  said  Kearney,  lighting 
The  fuse;    "'twill  blow  you  all  a-kiting!" 
Well,  now  the  thing's  gone  all  to  pieces, 
And  Kearney  but  a  spot  of  grease  is. 


For  the  same  salary  I  would  rather  serve  my  God  than 
my  country. — President  Hayes.  I  was  born  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  my  mouth.  Also,  a  grand  piano  and  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton.— Benjamin  F.  Butler.  In  assuming  the  powers  which 
I  resign,  the  Lord  will  have  access  to  the  secret  records  of 
the  Department. — Gortschakoff.  S'elp  me  Gott,  Ghristians 
and  Mushelmans  is  all  vun.  I'll  mek  em  vite. — Beacons- 
field.  Alas !  I  am  the  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican.— Leo  XIII. 
I  didn't ! — H.  IV.  Beecher.  Henery,  you  know  you  did.— 
Mrs.  Beecher.  Mine  gommission  as  Meenisder  on  Berlin — 
dot  vos  a  gombliment  to  a  veller  dot  gan  make  boedry  owet 
ofe  Goethe,  dont  it,  heh? — H err  Bayard  Taylor. 

In  a  published  list  of  "costly  and  elegant"  wedding  pres- 
ents "  donated  "  at  the  "nuptials"  of  a  "  belle  "  whom  one  of 
the  "leaders  of  society  "  recently  "  led  to  the  altar,"  I  ob- 
serve (with  pain)  "two  solid  silver  napkin-rings  lined  with 
gold" — real  gold  !  Why,  these  must  have  cost  as  much  as 
ten  dollars!  It  is  such  luxury  that  is  ruining  this  country — 
the  country  that  George  Washington  soldiered  to  set  free, 
eating  roasted  bacon  with  his  fingers  and  wiping  them  in  his 
hair! 


A  lady  school  teacher  has  been  murdered  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  that  education  is  unpopular  in  that  common- 
wealth would  be  a  hasty  inference,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
Legislature  will  not  yet  abolish  the  public  schools.  Further 
murders  (which  will  be  looked  for  with  considerable  interest) 
may  show  that  the  popular  objection  to  schoolma'ams  is  due, 
not  to  their  profession,  but  to  their  sex. 
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THE    PENGt  INS. 

Penguins  aint  got  no  wings  for  lo  speak  of,  nor  no  legs"  at 
all,  jest  their  two  fcets,  like  geeses  feets,  were  their  tails  ot  to 
be;  and  wen  they  sets  up  they  looks  like  a  shampane  bottle, 
but  no  wires  on  the  cork.  Penguins  is  to  home  on  rocky 
ileus  in  lonely  seas,  and  there  thay  set  in  rows  a  long  the 
shore,  a  lukin  out  over  the  water  for  a  sail,  and  dreamin 
their  hole  lifes  away.  One  time  there  was  a  ship  had  come 
to  anker  close  to  one  of  them  ilens,  and  the  sailers  was  a 
watchin  the  penguins,  wich  thay  had  never  see  be  fore. 
Rime  by  the  bosen  lie  wocked  up  to  the  captin  and  tutched. 
his  hat  and  said  :  "If  you  please,  sir,  me  and  some  of  my 
mates  we  ihot  if  you  was  willin  we  woud  like  to  go  ashore 
and  have  a  game  of  ten  pins." 

i  HE    KANGAROO. 

A  man  had  a  pet  kangaroo  wich  was  sick,  and  a  other 
man  said:  "  His  tail  is  too  heavy  for  tu  carry,  and  this  sed- 
dentary  life  is  jest  killin  him.  You  cut  off  his  tail,  and  then 
tuch  him  with  a  hot  fire  poker  and  make  him  take  xercise. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


wich  had  thirty  2  blades.  And  then  it  see  the  chief  a  watch- 
in  it,  reddy  to  kil  it  soon  as  it  had  got  done  dinner.  So  the 
ostrich  took  the  jack  nife  and  turned  it  over  and  over,  and 
tasted  it,  and  spit  it  out,  and  picked  it  up  agin,  and  at  last 
brot  it  to  the  chief  and  lade  it  down  and  stood  a  little  way  of, 
a  lookin  wishfle. 

Then  the  chief  he  said:  "  0,  I  see  how  it  is:  you  dont  want 
to  eat  sech  a  nice  mossel  without  you  git  the  flaver  to  it.'' 

So  the  chief  he  took  the  jack  nife  and  opend  all  the  blades 
and  laid  it  down  agin,  and  ostritch  come  up  and  swollered 
it  down,  and  licked  its  bil  and  smiled,  like  it  said:  "Wot  a 
delishus  kanife!v 

CONCLUSION. 

Uncle  Ned  he  called  me  to  him  the  other  day  and  said  did 
I  kno  wot  was  up,  and  1  said  the  head  of  a  giraffe  was  stuck 
upper  than  anything.  Then  he  said:  *'Thats  so,  Johnny,  but 
wot  I  mean  is  do  you  kanow  wot  is  a  goin  to  happen  in  this 
femly?" 

Wen  Uncle  Ned  said  it  I  looked  at  my  sister  to  see  if  she 
new,  and  she  was  red  face  like  lobsters,  and  I  said  \vy  dident 
she  set  further  a  way  from  the  fier,  but  my  mother  she  said: 
"Johnny,  never  mine  your  sister;  your  Uncle  Edard  is  tock- 
in  to  you,  wy  dont  you  anscr  ? " 

So  I  tole  him  no,  1  dident  no  wot  was  a  goin  for  to  hapen, 
less  Billy  was  a  goin  to  git  a  other  lickin,  and  he  said:  "Thats 
a  safe  gess,  but  wot  I  mean  is,  you  are  goin  to  have  a  new 
brother." 

Then  I  said:  "  Hooray  !     I  vote  we  name  him  Tommy." 

Uncle  Xed  he  begin  to  laughph,  and  my  mother  she  said: 
"  Edard,  if  you  have  got  any  thing  to  say  to  Johnny  wy  dont 
you  say  it  like  you  was  a  man  of  sens,  Johnny,  you  hush  up 
this  minit,  were  did  Billy  put  them  sizzers,  I  think  baby  is 
woke,  and  that  roast  has  got  to  be  took  out  of  the  oven  at 
once."  And  then  my  mother  she  lef  the  room,  red  face  like 
more  lobsters  than  Missy. 

Wen  she  was  gone,  and  Missy,  too,  Uncle  Ned,  wich  had 
stop  laffin,  said:  "Johnny,  you  have  made  a  mess  of  this 
thing,  cos  it  is  only  jest  yure  sister  is  a  goin  to  be  married." 

Then  I  said  would  it  be  for  long,  and  Uncle  Ned  thot  a 
wile,  and  said  he  givit  up,  would  1  tel  him  the  anser  and  ask 
a  other  one ! 

Las  nite  we  had  supper  late,  and  I  was  let  stay  up,  and  I 
et  myself  so  full  of  frute  cake  that  I  got  a  sleep  in  my  chair 
at  the  table,  and  wot  do  you  bet  I  dremp?     I  thot  I  was  a 


So  the  man  done  it,  but  wen  the  kangaroo  jumpt  hi  as  a  j^^  aU  a  lone  at  a  olher  tabie  wich  wa"s  ]ong  like  a  mile; 


house,  he  wirled  over  an  over,  and  wen  he  came  down  he 
kroke  his  neck,  but  Sammy  Doppy  he  can  turn  a  han  spring 
evry  time  and  not  hurt  hissef,  but  the  marbles  comes  out  of 
his  pockets  like  hail  stones. 

One  day  two  San  Francisco  fellers  was  ridin  horse  backs 
in  Ostralia,  and  a  kangaroo  bust  out  of  the  bush  and  jumpt 
clear  over  em  into  the  bush  on  the  other  side  the  road.  One 
of  em  pulled  up  his  horse,  friten  like  evry  thing,  and  said : 
"  Did  you  ever  see  sech  a  monstous  big  bird  in  al  yure  life  ? 
Hies  my  sole,  I  thot  it  was  goin  to  carry  us  off  to  his  nest ! " 

But  the  other  feller,  wich  had  ben  in  the  country  a  week 
than    him,   laughft    and    said :     "  Bird 


and  pretty  soon  all  the  annimels  I  ever  herd  of  come  in  and 
set  their  selfs  down  in  the  chairs.  There  was  a  ephlant,  and 
a  risnosy  rose,  and  a  cammle,  and  a  snake,  and  a  ostritch, 
and  a  rat,  and  a  horse,  and  a  cow,  and  a  munky,  and  all  the 
fellers  I  had  rote  a  bout,  like  that  room  was  Noers  ark,  and 
the  brometer  a  fallin  fast !  Each  annemil  had  their  feed  be- 
fore them,  jest  wotever  it  liked  the  best.  The  ephalent  had 
apples  and  ginger  bred,  and  the  giraft  had  a  whether  cock  off 
a  steeple,  and  the  ostritch  had  some  carpenters  tools,  and  the 
rat  was  eatin  some  chees  on  a  steel  trap,  and  the  cow  had  a 
erbeny,  and  the  tiger  had  a  cow,  and  the  snake  had  a  tiger. 


longer    than    h.m,    laughlt    and    sa.d  :     »  liird    yure   gran  |  and  the  crack    diie  had  a  nigger,'  you  never  see  sech  a  nice 
mother       Its  ony  jest  a  performin  kangaroo  wIGh  has  scaped  ]  dinner  and  T  thot  Miss    was  watin  on  the  tabel  with  a 

from  a  show.     \  oil  ot  to  jest  see  one  of  our  circusses  !  wite  veiI  on  and  some  oranotang  blossoms.     Jest  as  she  was 

Jest  then  the  kangaroo  come  out  in  the  road  a  head  of  J         in  Jack  Bril     the  sailo    £  the  shark,  the  wale,  wich 
them  and  was  a  hopp.n  a  long  on  its  nine  legs,  hke  a  robin,  •  fvas  eatin  skum  at  the  hed  of  the  tabl     1         side  of  it 

and  the  man  wich  spoke  last   he  looked  a  long  wile,  and  j  stood        on  its  tal     and  it  had  a  wale  boat  futl  of  water  un_ 
then  he  sa,d :      Wasent  you  saym  some  thing  bout  b,rds  jest  |  der  Us  fc  like  a  and  it  blode  a  wil     and  then  bel. 

now  .-     \\  el,  wot  do  you  think  of  that  feller  ?  ,oA  ,-,.  /T    '  Q„   ^nA  K;G  ic  ™,„t  ;*  ^11^,1  - 


ITHE   OSTRICH. 

A  ostrich  has  got  legs  like  stilts,  and  if  It  woud  try  to  set 
down  you  wude  see  jolly  good  fun,  yes  in  deed!  It  looks 
like  a  cammomile,  only  not  sech  a  hi  instep  to  its  back, 
and  its  egs  is  like  a  mans  head,  only  not  any  hair,  but  ole 
(iarter  Peters  aint  got  any,  too,  and  Missis  Doppys  is  red, 
like  fier. 

1  'striches  eats  evry  thing  up,  and  one  wich  was  a  show 
dide,  and  the  things  wich  was  found  in  its  belly  was  sold  to 
oction,  and  the  sho  man  bot  a  ephalent  with  the  money. 
But  it  wasent  them  things  kild  it,  cos  it  dide  of  disey  pinted 
love  for  a  horse  shoe  wich  was  nailed  fast  to  a  gate  post. 

There  was  a  man  wich  calld  hissef  the  Grate  American 
Ostrich,  and  he  went  to  fairs  and  wude  swoller  all  the  ten 
cent  pieces  wich  was  give  him,  but  one  time  a  feller  offered 
him  a  hanfle  of  copper  cents,  but  he  said  :  "  Go  a  way,  do 
you  think  Ime  sech  a  dainty  little  hummin  bird  as  to  make 
ten  bites  of  a  dime  ?  ' 

One  time  in  Africa  there  was  a  missionary  preacher  wich 
had  a  pet  ostrich,  and  one  day  wile  he  was  layin  in  his  tent. 


lered  like  a  organ,  and  this  is  wot  it  bellered 

"  Ladies  and  gents,  it  aint  no  use  me  tellin  wy  we  hev  met 
together  this  evenin,  cos  you  know  how  it  is  yure  selfs.  You 
kno  we  have  never  got  many  favers  from  the  relations  of  our 
frend  the  gorilly,  wich  calls  their  selfs  yuman  beings;  thay 
have  been  agin  us  from  the  first,  and  shiver  my  timbers  if  I 
dont  bleeve  thay  woud  like  to  send  us  all  to  the  bottom ! 
You  wil  xcuse  the  langidge  of  a  sea  farin  feller  wich  aint  had 
no  larnin,  but  bio  me  tite  if  I  think  animils  is  give  fair  play 
by  em  !  We  have  only  had  just  two  frends  amung  the  hole 
lot :  one  was  Noer,  and  he  wasent  no  use  to  ?ne,  and  the 
other  is  our  guest  this  evenin — a  frend  wich  under  stans  us, 
and  the  only  one  wich  has  ever  see  the  pint  of  our  little 
jokes.  Ime  ded  shure  we  all  hopes  his  yarnsmark  the  don 
of  a  new  ery,  and  men  wil  lam  from  em  that  we  aint  sech 
bad  fellers  after  all,  tho  I  dont  go  so  fur  as  to  say  I  approov 
of  certain  dishes  wich  I  see  bein  et  at  this  table,  pertickler 
by  that  shark  and  cracky  dile.  And  now,  ladies  and  gents,  I 
have  the  onner  to  ast  you  to  jine  me  in  drinkin  a  bumper  to 
our  guest,  our  shipmate,  our  frend,  Little  Johnny  !  " 

Wen  the  wale  had  got  dun  they  ol  stude  up  and  drinked, 


the  missionary  was,  there  was  a  trader  come,  and  he  said,    and  then  one  ole  rooster,  wich  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 


the  trader  did,  how  much  glas  beeds,  and  wisky,  and  cotton 
britch  clouts,  woud  the  missionary  take  for  his  canary  bird. 
Then  the  missionary  he  said  he  hadent  got  a  canary  bird, 
but  the  trader  said  :  "  Yes  you  have,  cos  I  herd  it  a  singin 
like  its  heart  was  broke,  rite  out  there  behine  the  meetin 
house." 

So  the  trader,  and  the  missonary,  and  the  missonarys  natif 
nigger,  they  went  for  to  look,  and  there  was  the  ostritch 
singin  a  way  fit  to  kil  hissef,  and  sech  singin,  more  like  a 
filin  a  saw  mil  !  The  missonary  he  harked  a  wile,  and  then 
he  said:  "  Wot  a  nice  dicky  bird  for  to  have  a  bout !  I  tel 
you  wot  He  do  ;  you  shall  have  that  singster  for  jest  nothing 
a  pound,  and  way  him  your  self,  and  lie  thro  in  a  him  book 
to  boot.  Brother  Sambo,  you  go  into  the  chappie  and  fetch 
the  nicest  him  book  you  can  find.'* 

But  the  natif  nigger  he  grind  like  new  ralgy,  and  said:  "  I 
speck  not,  Massy,  cos  dat  sinner,  de  ostich,  bein  stil  in  de 
bons  of  niquity,  he  done  gone  got  into  the  house  ob  de 
Lawd  dis  mornin,  and  bress  yure  sole,  he  gobble  up  all  dem 
him  books  in  a  minit!  " 


tabel,  he  erode  out :  "  3  cheers  ! "  w^ich  was  giv  by  ol  present, 
and  they  made  sech  fritefle  noises  that  I  woke  up,  and  my 
sister  was  pullin  my  ear  for  time  to  go  to  bed. 

Wen  I  was  in  my  bed,  and  she  was  in  hern,  the  dore 
tween  the  2  rooms  was  open,  and  I  said:  "Missy,"  and  she 
said:  "Hole  yure  tung,  Johnny,  wot  is  it?"  and  I  said  a 
other  time:  "Missy,  are  you  goin  to  git  marrid?1'  and  she 
said:  "  No,  you  little  goose,  wy  not?" 

Then  I  said:  "Missy,  I  kno  you  are,  and  gitting  marrid 
means  moovin  into  a  other  house.  Wen  you  have  done  it 
wil  you  do  me  a  petickler  faver?  :!  and  Missy  said  yes,  she 
wude,  wot  was  it?  Then  I  said  :  "  Missy,  wen  you  go  to  liv 
in  yure  other  house  I  want  you  to  take  yure  yung  man  and 
let  him  live  there  too,  cos  he  comes  here  to  see  Uncle  Ned 
so  much  that  he  is  a  down  rite  noosance ! " 

And  Missy  said  she  wude  if  she  dide  for  it. 


There  are  some  people  who,  though  very  amiable  in   the 
main,  and  obliging  in  their  offices  to  others,  have  yet  that 

A  Arab  chief,  was  lyin  a  sleep  one  day,  wen  he  was  woke  I  most  unhaPP>T  propensity  of  being  gloomy  over  everything, 
up  by  feelin  some  thing  in  the  pocket  of  his  pants,  and  he 
see  it  was  an  ostritch,  and  lay  reel  stil  to  see  wot  it  woud  do. 
First  it  took  out  his  marbles,' and  laid  em  to  one  side.  Then 
it  took  out  his  kite-string,  which  was  wound  onto  a  stick,  and 
put  that  with  the  marbles.  Then  his  top  was  took  out,  too, 
and  lade  a  way  with  the  other  things.  Then  some  spools, 
and  a  piece  of  chock,  an  2  slats  pensils,  and  a  bras  butten, 
and  some  putty,  and  a  tack  hammer  without  no  handel,  and 
a  hanful  of  nails,  and  a  oister  shel,  and  a  plav  ball,  and  a 
steel  pen  ;  and  the  last  thing  it  found  was  a  jack  nife  with 
thirty  2  blades,  wich  was  a  present  from  the  Sultan. 

Wen  the  ostrich  had  got  evry  thing  out  of  the  chiefs  pock- 
its,  and  laid  a  way,  it  went  and  stood  over  the  pile  and  et  one 
thing  after  a  other  til  thay  was  all  et  up  xcept  the  jack  nife, 


Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons. — Sunday,  May  12,  1878. 

Clam  Soup. 
Fried  Brook  Trout. 
I-arded  Sweetbreads  with  Gr-;en  Pea.1;. 
tatoes,  Cream  and  Parsley  Sauce.     Cauliflower. 
Roast  Lamb.  Mint  Sauce.     Asparagus  Salad. 
Brandy  Peaches.     Charlotte  Russe. 
To  MAKE  Charlotte  RtssE. — Take  half  a  pint  of  very  thick  sweet  cream  ; 
whip  until  it  becomes  very  stiff;  sweeten  and  flavor  with  vanilla.     Put  one  and  a 
half  sheets  of  isinglass  into  half  a  cup  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  until  dissolved. 
Beat  the  yolk  of  two  eggs,  and  pour  the  boiling  isinglass  upon  them  quickly  and 
stir  until  cold.     Whip  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  add  all  to  the  cream,  stir- 
ring well.     Take  lady-fingers  and  arrange  around  a  glass  dish;  pour  in  the  mix- 
ture; ornament  the  top  with  more   lady-fingers,  and  set  for  three  hours  in  a  cool 
place-     II  is  not  necessary'  to  set  it  upon  ice.     We  give  this  receipt  for  the  second 
time,  as  we  have  been  requested  to  do  so. 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD  FAVORITES, 


XVIII. -WOUNDED. 

Steady,  boys,  steady  ! 

Keep  your  arms  ready ! 
God  only  knows  whom  we  may  meet  here. 

Don't  let  me  taken ; 

Id  rather  awaken 
To-morrow  in — no  mailer  where, 
Than  lie  in  thai  foul  prison-hole  over  there. 

Step  slowly  ! 
S|«-.ik  lowly! 

The  rocks  may  have  life ; 

Lay  me  down  in  the  hollow  — 

We  are  oul  of  the  strife. 
Ry  heaven  !    the  foL-man  may  track  me  in  blood, 
[■'or  this  hole  in  my  breast  is  outpouring  a  flood. 
No!     Xo  suigcon  for  me;  he  can  give  me  no  aid; 
The  surgeon   I  want  is  a  pickaxe  and  spade. 
What,    Morris!     A  tear?     Why  shame  on  you,  man! 
I  thought  you  a  hero ;   but  since  you  began 
To  whimper  and  cry  like  a  girl  in  her  teens, 
By  George  !    I  don't  know  what  the  devil  it  means. 

Well,  well,  I  am  rough;    'lis  a  very  rough  school 
This  life  of  a  trooper — but  yet  I'm  no  fool. 
I  know  a  brave  man,  and  a  friend  from  a  foe. 
And,  boys,  that  you  love  me  I  certainly  know. 

But  wasn't  it  grand 
When  they  came  down  the  hill  over  sloughing  and  sand? 
But  we  stood — did  we  not? — like  immovable  rock, 
Cnhccding  their  balls  and  repelling  their  shock. 

Did  you  mind  the  loud  cry, 

When,  as  turning  to  fly, 
Our  men  sprang  upon  them  determined  to  die? 

Oh,  wasn't  ii  grand? 
God  help  the  poor  wretches  who  fell  in  ihe  fight. 
Xo  time  was  there  given  for  prayers  cr  for  flight. 
They  fell  by  the  score  in  the  crash  hand  to  hand, 
And  they  mingled  their  blood  with  the  sloughing  and  sand, 

Huzza  ! 
Great  heaven  !   this  bullet -hole  gapes  like  a  grave. 
A  curse  on  Ihe  aim  of  the  traitorous  knave! 
Is  there  never  a  one  of  you  knows  how  to  pray, 
Or  speak  for  a  man  as  his  life  ebbs  away? 

Pray !     Pray  ! 
Our  Father!     Our  Father!    Why  don't  you  proceed? 
Can't  you  see  I  am  dying  ?    Great  God,  how  I  bleed  ! 

Lbbing  away  ! 
Ebbing  away  !     The  light  of  the  day  is  turning  10  gray. 

Pray  !     I'ray  ! 
Our  Father  in  heaven  !     Boys,  tell  me  the  rest, 
While  I  staunch  the  hot  blood  from  this  hole  in  my  breast. 
There's  something  about  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ; 
Put  that  in,  put  that  in,  and  then 
I'll  follow  your  words,  and  say  nn  Amen  ! 

Here,  Morris,  old  fellow,  get  hold  of  my  hand, 

And  Wilson,  my  comrade —    Oh,  wasn  t  it  grand 

When  they  came  down  the  hill  like  a  thunder-charged  cloud, 

And  were  scatered  like  mist  by  our  brave  little  crowd? 

Where's  Wilson,  my  comrade?     Here,  stoop  down  your  head 

Can't  you  say  a  short  prayer  for  the  dying  and  dead  ? 

"Christ  God,  who  died  for  sinners  all, 

Hear  Thou  this  suppliant  wanderer's  crv  ; 
Let  not  e'en  this  poor  sparrow  fall 

Unheeded  by  Thy  gracious  eye. 
Throw  wide  Thy  gates  to  let  him  in, 

And  take  him  pleading  to  Thine  arms; 
Forgive,  O  Lord,  his  life- long  sin, 

And  quiet  all  his  fierce  alarms." 

God  bless  you,  my  comrade,  for  singing  that  hymn  ; 
It  is  light  to  my  path  when  my  sight  has  grown  dim. 
I  am  dying  !     Bend  down  till  I  touch  you  once  more. 
Don't  forget  me,  old  fellow.     God  prosper  this  war ! 
Confusion  to  enemies  !     Keep  hold  of  my  hand — 
And  float  our  dear  flag  o'er  a  prosperous  land ! 


XIX. -NOTHING    BUT    LEAVES. 


:  found  thereon  nothing  but  leaves. — Matt,  xii,  19. 

Xothing  but  leaves;   the  spirit  grieves 

Over  a  wasted  life; 
Sins  committed  while  conscience  slept, 
Promises  made  but  never  kept, 

Hatred,  battle,  and  strife — 
Xothing  but  leaves ! 

Xothing  but  leaves ;  no  garnered  sheaves 

Of  life's  fair,  ripened  grain ; 
Words,  idle  words,  for  earnest  deeds ; 
We  sow  our  seed — lo  !   tares  and  weeds  ; 

We  reap  with  toil  and  pain 
Xothing  but  leaves! 

Xothing  but  leaves;  memory  weaves 

Xo  veil  to  screen  the  past ; 
As  we  retrace  our  weary  way, 
Counting  each  lost  and  misspent  day. 

We  find,  sadly,  at  last, 
Xothing  but  leaves! 

And  shall  we  meet  the  Master  so, 

Bearing  our  withered  leaves? 
The  Saviour  looks  for  perfect  fruit ; 
We  stand  before  him,  humbled,   mute, 

Waiting  the  word  he  breathes — 
Xothing  but  leaves! 


XX.-LOFTY   FAITH. 


I  stood  upon  the  ocean's  briny  shore, 
And  with  a  fragile  reed  I  wrote 
Upon  the  sand — 

"Agnes,  I  love  thee!'' 
The  mad  waves  rolled  by  and  blotted  out 
The  fair  impression. 

Frail  reed!     Cruel  wave!    Treacherous  sand! 
I'll  trust  ye  no  mor-e.; 
But  with  giant  hand  I'll  pluck 
From  Xorway's  frozen  shore 
Her  tallest  pine,  and  dip  its  top 
Into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
And  upon  the  high  and  burnished  heavens 
I'll  write — 

"Agnes,  T  love  thee  I" 
And  I  would  like  to  sec  any 
Dog-goned  wave  wash  that  out. 


Andre?  Gauthier  is  creating  a  sensation  in  Paris  by  painting 
a  landscape  in  five  minutes,  a  portrait  in  six,  and  also  by 
painting  two  pictures  simultaneously,  one  with  each  hand. 

A  man  who  has  so  long  to  fight  against  misfortune  wants 
strength  to  meet  a  sudden  kindness. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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War  is  inevitable.     Marriages  still  continue. 


The  hen  becomes  a  rooster  when  the  sun  goes 
down. 

The  man  who  cuts  across  lots  is  a  sort  of  cross- 
patch. 

There  isn't  a  vegetable  that  can  ketch-up  with  the 
tomato. 

Boggs  says  the  times  are  so  dull  that  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  collect  his  ideas. 

American  fiction — The  annual  statement  of  New 
York  insurance  companies. 

The  cheapest  thing  about  a  S300  piano  which  is 
sold  for  555  is  the  man  who  buys  it. 

The  Times  has  a  department  headed  "  Pearls," 
which  it  casts  before  the  people  of  Chicago. 

A  certain  California  schoolma'am  is  said  to  be  able 
to  "  sing  hymns  like  a  ten-octave  angel.'' 

A  bank — Is  the  place  where  people  put  their 
money  so  it  will  be  handy  when  other  folks  want  it. 

A  man  can  profess  more  religion  in  fifty  minutes 
than  he  can  practice  by  working  hard  for  fifty  years. 

"  Elveda ''  writes  tcr  ask  of  us  "  if  life  is  not  very 
sweet  to  us?"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Elveda;  our  life  is 
sour  own. 

A  lady,  joked  the  other  day  about  her  nose,  said  : 
"  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  shaping  it.  It  was  a  birth- 
day present. " 

Agricultural  papers  are  howling  to  know  "How 
shall  we  keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm?'' 
Hide  their  clothes. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer's  essay  on  man  is  in  one 
canto,  as  follows  : 

Man's  a.  vapor. 

Full  of  woes  ; 
Starts  a  paper. 
Up  he  goes. 

When  four  women  are  walking  abreast  on  the 
pavement  they  will  break  rank  for  nothing  except  a 
man  with  a  paint-pot. 

Perhaps  it  is  wrong  to  go  fishing  on  Sunday,  but  if 
fish  are  wicked  enough  to  bite  on  Sunday,  they  ought 
to  be  made  to  suffer  for  it. 

The  Bible  commands  us  to  love  one  another,  but 
this  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  climb  a  back 
fence  to  hug  his  neighbor's  wife. 

The  young  woman  who  used  to  sing  so  divinely 
"  Oh,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove,"  is  satisfied  with  a 
chicken  leg  now,     She  is  married. 

-  It  is  believed  by  the  Utica  Observer  that  the  pho- 
nograph will  yet  be  speaker  of  the  house.  Not  so 
long  as  the  lady  of  the  house  survives,  we  think. 

Darwin  says  a  woman  loses  one-tenth  of  her  time 
looking  for  her  thimble.  He  recommends  that  a 
shelf  for  it  be  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  mirror. 

A  German  writer  states  very  seriously  that  in  the 
United  States  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  thieves  that 
they  are  obliged  to  offer  a  reward  for  their  discovery-. 

Every  stage  that  goes  to  the  Black  Hills  takes  some 
woman  out  to  her  husband,  and  the  result  is,  there 
are  now  two  women  to  every  man  in  that  distressed 
country. 

A  sculptor  is  engaged  on  a  work  to  be  called 
"Winged  Sorrow."  If  the  work  isn't  too  far  along 
we  suggest  that  he  give  it  the  form  and  size  of  a  Jer- 
sey mosquito. 

"Go  out,  young  man,  she  is  not  here,"  said  a 
Pennsylvania  preacher,  last  Sunday,  in  the  midst  of 
his  sermon,  to  a  youth  he  saw  standing  hesitatingly 
in  the  doorway. 

"  Don't  a  Quaker  ever  take  off  his  hat  to  any  one, 
mamma?"  "No,  my  child."  "Well,  mamma,  if 
he  don't  take  off  his  hat  to  a  barber,  how  does  he 
have  his  hair  cut?" 

An  elderly  maiden  lady,  hearing  for  the  first  time 
that  matches  are  made  in  heaven,  declared  that  she 
didn't  care  a  straw  how  soon  she  left  this  sinful  world 
for  a  better  land. 

A  schoolmaster  thus  describes  a  money-lender : 
"  He  serves  you  in  the  present  tense;  he  lends  in  the 
conditional  mood ;  and  keeps  you  in  the  subjective ; 
and  ruins  you  in  the  future." 

Hold  thy  heart  within  thy  hand 
"Where  the  fools  around  thee  stand. 
So  that  when  they  torture  thee 
Thou  canst  crush  it  and  be  free. 
They  will  show  their  brutal  strength, 
They  will  have  their  way  at  length; 
This  at  least  they  shall  not  say, 
They  have  touched  thy  heart  to-day. 

Somehow  or  other,  the  face  of  a  boy  who  has  just 
concluded  a  treaty  with  his  first  cigar,  and  looking 
about  for  a  secluded,  quiet  place  to  hold  a  congress, 
always  puts  you  in  mind  of  the  new  silver  dollar. 

We  don't  want  to  appear  ignorant  or  unsophisti- 
cated, or  anything  of  that  kind,  although  we  don't 
mind  owning  up  that  we're  young  and  inexperienced; 
but  really  we'd  like  to  have  some  one  tell  us  whether 
fishes  spawn  thair  overcoats  and  watches, 


CAPRICE. 

Dear  me,   I  do  so  want  to  go. 
To  Paris  now  and  see  the  show ; 
I  wished  I'd  married  Harry  Lee, 
For  then  I  should  have  gone,  but  he 
Was  such  a  saint,  and  truth  confessed, 
The  sinners  wear  by  far  the  best. 

And  Cousin  Arthur  would  have  done 
Whate'er  I  asked,  and  think  what  fun 
To  have  a  husband  I  could  rule 
Just  like  a  little  boy  at  school  ! 
I  should  have  taken  him,   I  know. 
If  he  had  not  been  freckled  so. 

And  Mr.   Eames  was  very  kind, 
But  he  had  a  Bostonian  mind. 
He  talked  of  protoplasms  and 
Things  that  I  could  not  understand. 
You  see,   'twould  be  a  fearful  strain 
Upon  a  less  enlightened  brain. 

And  Willy  Ee!l,  he  loved  me  more 
Than  all  the  rest.     Poor  Will  !  he  swore 
He  ne'er  would  wed  another — no — 
And  only  she  short  weeks  ago 
He  went  and  married  Ella  Green, 
A  little  chit  of  seventeen. 

And  Fred  DeVere  I  did  not  like, 
Because  the  girls  all  called  him  "  Smike." 
Walter?     Why,   Kate,  his  other  name 
Was  Tubbs,  and  Mr.   Burlingame 
Was  such  a  hero,  and  Charley  Karle 
Was  always  blushing  like  a  girl. 

But  oh,  I  do  so  want  to  go 

To  Paris;  I  will  not  say  no 

To  any  lunatic  who  may 

In  desperation  come  this  way. 

There's  some  one  now?     What,  Dr.  Simm? 

O  pshaw !  I  could  not  marry  him ! 


You  can't  plant  cats  too  eariy,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
get  too  many  in  a  hill.  You  may  not  raise  anything 
else  that  season  where  the  cat  is  planted,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  cat  would  not  have  raised  anything 
either,  and  that  is  where  the  enormous  profit  comes 


After  a  very  close  and  careful  canvass,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  American  "colonels"  outnumber 
the  American  prime  donne  by  a  majority  of  seven- 
teen. We  thought  the  difference  was  greater  than 
that,  but  1877  was  a  wonderful  year  for  musical 
talent. 

A  country  fellow  went  one  night  to  see  his  sweet- 
heart, and  for  a  long  time  could  think  of  nothing  to 
say.  At  last,  snow  beginning  to  fall  heavily,  he  told 
her  that  his  father's  sheep  would  be  lost.  "Well," 
said  she,  kindly  taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  I'll  take 
one  of  them." 

A  wise  man  is  never  less  alone  than  when  he  is 
alone. —  Yonkers  Gazette.  We  have  experienced  the 
same  feeling  ourselves,  and  intended  to  speak  about 
it. —  Worcester  Press.  Which  shows  that  those  wise 
people  don't  have  a  monopoly  of  this  amusement, 
after  all.— Buffalo  Express. 

"Love,  and  How  to  Keep  It,"  was  discoursed 
upon  the  other  evening  by  a  Boston  doctor  of  divin- 
ity. The  best  way  to  keep  it  we  know  of  is  to  feed  it 
on  gloves,  opera  tickets,  and  bonbons,  and,  in  emer- 
gencies, a  solitaire  diamond  engagement  ring.  On 
that  diet  love  always  thrives. 

Because  you  flourish  in  worldly  affairs, 
Don't  be  haughty  and  put  on  airs 

With  insolent  pride  of  station  ! 
Don't  be  proud  and  turn  up  your  nose 
At  poorer  people  in  plainer  clothes  ; 
But  learn,  for  the  sake  of  the  mind's  repose, 
That  life's  a  bubble  that  comes — and  goes  ! 
And  that  all  proud  flesh,  wherever  it  grows, 

Is  subject  to  irritation. 

"  Is  it  becoming  to  me?"  asked  she,  as  she  paraded 
in  the  costume  of  one  hundred  years  ago  before  her 
husband.  "Yes,  my  dear, "  said  he,  meekly.  "Don't 
you  wish  I  could  dress  this  way  all  the  time?"  she 
asked.  "No,  my  dear,"  he  replied;  "  but  I  wish 
you  had  lived  when  that  was  the  style." 

The  new  "metric  system.  "  Measures  of  length  : 
1  flea  makes  a  bite ;  100  fleas  make  a  grasshopper ; 
100  grasshoppers  make  a  hen  ;  100  hens  make  a  hen- 
nery ;  100  henneries  make  a  ullage ;  100  villages 
make  a  district ;  1  district  makes  a  Congressman  ;  1 
Congressman  makes  a  mileage. 

A  traveler,  interrogating  a  backwoodsman,  received 
brief  but  pertinent  answers,  thus:  "  Whose  house  is 
this?"  "  Moggs'."  "  Of  what  built?"  "Logs." 
"Any  neighbors?"  "Frogs."  "  What  is  the  soil !'' 
"Bogs."  "The  climate?"  "Fogs."  "What  do 
you  live  on?"  "Hogs."  "How  do  you  catch 
them?  "     "  Dogs." 

A  lawyer  once  asked  the  late  Judge  Pickens,  of 
Alabama,  to  charge  the  jury  "that  it  is  better 
that  ninety  and  nine  guilty  men  should  escape  than 
that  one  innocent  man  should  be  punished."  "  Yes," 
said  the  witty  Judge,  "  I  will  give  that  charge,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  the  ninety  and  nine  guilty 
men  have  already  escaped  in  this  county." 

The  very  latest  epitaph,  from  the  Dublin  Weekly 
Times  : 

We  all  loved  Johnny  Beach, 
But  he  glided  from  our  reach 
And  yanked  himself  across  the  shining  river; 
Perhaps  he's  better  oft", 
For  he  had  an  awful  cough, 
And  a  species  of  congestion  of  the  liver. 

A  lady  who  has  a  room  at  the  Stewart  Hotel  for 
rich  working-women  is  entranced,  and  says:  "The 
whole  thing  seems  like  a  dream."  We,  too,  have 
been  to  splendid  hotels,  where  everything  seemed 
like  a  dream,  and  when  the  clerk  came  up  with  the 
bill  it  developed  into  a  regular  giant  powder  night- 
mare. 

A  Jersey  widower,  who  had  taken  another  partner, 
was  serenaded  on  his  wedding  night.  The  parties 
brought  a  phonograph,  in  which  were  preserved  some 
of  the  objurgations  of  his  first  wife,  and  when  they 
set  it  going  under  his  window,  the  happy  bridegroom 
broke  out  into  a  cold  sweat  and  crawled  up  the  chim- 
ney on  a  bridal  tour. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  state,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a 
fact,  that  a  woman,  whatever  may  be  her  superiority 
in  the  line  of  raising  children,  and  various  other  little 
household  accomplishments,  can  not  throw  the  ease, 
dignity,  and  air  of  refined  grace  into  the  act  of  spit- 
ting, that  appears  to  be  an  inborn  faculty,  of  even' 
man,  even  in  the  lowest  stages  of  civilization. 


DETROIT    DRIVEL. 

The  Sorrowing:  Hearts. 
Henry  P.  Warner,  a  bachelor  of  forty,   met  the 
widow  De  Kalb  in  a  hardware  store,  a  few  months 
since. 

The  widow  was  there  a  kettle  to  buy — 

The  old  one  had  got  a  bad  crack — 
And  Henry  called  in  the  dealer  to  ask 
If  he  had  a  shilling  boot-jack. 

Henry  was  struck  with  the  widow.  She  blushed, 
and  let  him  put  her  safely  aboard  a  street  car.  To 
make  a  short  story  long,  they  soon  loved.  He 
learned  that  she  owned  a  house  and  lot,  and  she 
learned  that  he  had  a  farm  in  Wisconsin  and  a  thou- 
sand dollars  in  bank.  They  would  have  been  mar- 
ried ere  this  but  for  a  gadding  gossip,  who  nosed 
around  until  she  found  out  that  the  widow  didn't  own 
anything  but  a  dog,  and  that  Henry  was  even  in  debt 
for  his  hat  and  boots.  She  took  care  to  post  each 
one,  and  Henry  made  a  bee-line  for  the  house  and 
called  out  : 

"  Base  deceiver  !  " 

"Ob,  you  old  fox  in  a  swamp  !  "  promptly  replied 
the  woman. 

"  You  wanted  me  for  my  wealth  !  "  he  shouted. 

"You  haven't  enough  to  buy  a  sassige  with  !  "  she 
screamed. 

"  Gimme  that  engagement  ring  !  " 

"  I'll  give  you  a  cuff!  " 

She  pushed  him  off  the  steps  and  run  him  out  of 
the  yard.  She  had  her  head  out  of  a  broken  pane, 
and  he  was  "sassing"  over  the  fence,  when  along 
came  an  officer  and  harvested  him  in. 

"  Don't  you  feel  ashamed  of  yourself?"  asked  his 
Honor,  as  he  looked  down  upon  the  prisoner. 

"She's  the  one  who  ought  to  hide  her  invidious 
face  in  perfidious  shame  !  "  hotly  replied  the  prisoner. 
"  She  wanted  my  wealth — she  was  playing  the  base 
hypocrite !  " 

"And  you  wanted  her  house  and  lot?  " 

"No,  sir!  I  calculated  to  give  that  house  and 
lot  to  the  poor  as  soon  as  we  were  married.  Oh,  the 
base  boss  basilisk  !  " 

' '  Did  you  love  her,  Mr.  Warner  ?  " 

"  I  did  !  She  was  my  sunny  stars — my  beacon 
light !  The  dream  has  been  shattered — the  golden 
sun  has  gone  down  in  the  darkness  of  midnight  1  " 

"  Well,  you'll  save  a  heap  of  pork  and  potatoes," 
sighed  the  court,  as  he  powdered  up  a  peanut  shell 
between  his  thumb  and  finger.  "  You  come  under 
the  head  of  '  heart-broken,'  and  you  can  go.  You'd 
better  let  widow s  alone  after  this. " 

"  I  will — I  will !  If  I  ever  love  another  widow  I 
hope  to  be  spiked  fast  to  the  sidewalk  !  Heaven  will 
reward  you  for  your  merciful  mercy  toward  one  whose 
bounding  nature  has  been  severely  shooken  with  a 
shock." 

Tread  softly,  shed  a  tear — 

Heave  one  regretful  sigh; 

We  love  to-day,  to-morrow — well. 

We  find  'twas  in  our  eye. 


Darling,    Darling  Viola. 

She  was  there  to  give  him  fits.  Her  husband  occu- 
pied cell  No.  8,  and  she  just  ached  to  see  him  brought 
before  the  desk. 

"  Don't  love  him  the  least  spark,  eh?  "  queried  Bi- 
jah,  as  she  grew  madder.* 

"Oh,  I'll  show  him!"  she  exclaimed,  shaking  her 
fist  in  the  air  and  breathing  hard.  "No  man  can 
pull  my  nose  and  pinch  my  ear  and  keep  out  of  jail  a 
week." 

"  Pulled  your  nose,  eh?" 

"Yes,  three  or  four  times!     Isn't  it  red  yet?" 

The  old  man  adjusted  his  spectacles,  bent  over, 
gently  put  his  finger  on  her  nose,  and  solemnly*  re- 
plied: 

"  The  man  who  pulls  a  red-headed  woman's  nose, 
save  in  the  way  of  malfeasance  in  office,  is  a  double- 
jointed  dodo  and  a  gas  company." 

The  husband  heard  her  voice  and  called  out : 

"  Darling — darling  Viola — come  here  to  me !  " 

Standing  before  his  cell  door,  she  said ; 

"Apollo  Thompson,  you  may  beg,  and  beseech, 
and  pray,  and  weep,  and  take  on,  but  I'm  going  to 
have  you  sent  to  the  appalling  bastile  this  very  day." 

"  No!     Oh,  do  not  say  that,"  he  protested. 

' '  I  will !  I  will !  If  seventeen  angels  offered  me  a 
thousand  new  bonnets  not  to,  I'd  put  you  right  in 
the  cold,  gloomy  jug." 

"  Viola,  I  didn't  mean  to !  Think  of  how  we  have 
loved !  Think  of  the  three  silk  dresses  I  found  on  the 
sidewalk  the  other  night ! " 

"  What  silk  dresses?"  she  eagerly  inquired. 

"  Three  beautiful  silks,  made  up  inelegant  style! 
I  left  them  at  a  hardware  store,  calculating  to  get 
them  to-day  and  give  you  a  surprise." 

"  Apollo,  are  you  very  sorry?  "  she  gently  asked. 

"Very — awful — monstrous — deeply  sorry,"  he  re- 
plied. 

•     "  Then  I'll  forgive  you.  Apollo,  and  I'll  go  out  and 
wait  on  the  corner  till  you  come." 

She  departed,  and,  there  being  no  evidence  to  con- 
Wet  the  prisoner,  he  was  discharged  before  the  court. 
As  he  passed  through  the  crowd  he  was  heard  chuck- 
ling: 

"Three  silk  dresses — hardware  store — expectant 
wife  on  the  corner — and  I've  got  to  make  for  Canada." 

Proof  of  Affection. 

They  were  disputing  as  to  who  had  the  richest 
father,  and  the  smaller  one  finally  flew  that  track  and 
called  out : 

"  Well,  I  got  the  best  big  sister,  anyhow  I  " 

"  I  guess  not,"  replied  the  other. 

' '  Yes,  I  have ! '' 

"  I  guess  not.  I've  got  thebossest  big  sister  in  De- 
troit. She'll  stay  home  any  day  to  let  me  wear  her 
shoes  to  the  circus! '' 

"  My  sister  will  do  more'n  that !  "  put  in  the  little 
one.  ' '  She'll  take  the  string  out  of  her  corset  for  me 
to  spin  my  top  with,  and  if  I  lose  it  she'll  stay  home 
from  a  party  and  never  give  me  a  word  of  sass!  Is 
your  sister  any  bosser  than  that?  " 

The  big  boy  had  to  take  a  back  seat. 


CLASSICAL   MUSIC. 

Mr.  Dusenberry's  daughter 
Plays  "Baytoven's  Moonlight  Snorter," 
While  the  world  sits  all  enraptured, 
And  the  noodleheads  are  captured 
By  the  dignity  and  ease 
With  which  she  ballywhacks  the  keys  ; 
And  she  wonders  all  the  while 
Through  andante  cantabile, 
Vivace  and  allegro, 
Forte,  pianissimo, 
Staccato,  fugue,  roulade, 
Scherzo,  tempi,  crescendo, 
Diminuendo,  faro,  keno. 
Sostenuto,  claro,  maduro. 
Con  moto,  eon  expressione, 
Con  undrum,  mezzo,  adagio, 
Con  durango,  con  stipauone, 
Con  amore,  and  con  maguire — 
Gracious  hevings  \     What's  the  wc 
We  are  startled  by  such  thunder? 
Foolish,  silly  maid,  you  oughter 
Lay  aside  that  "Moonlight  Snorter"— 
Let  it  climb  the  golden  stair — 
Give  us  rather,  "Maiden's  Prayer," 
"Swanny  River,"  "Hazel  Dell," 
Or  the  "Monastery  Bell;" 
Pull,  fair  idiot,  down  your  vest — 
Give  the  "Snorter"  kind  a  rest- 


nder 


A  Texas  Bill. 
Henry  Lambert  had  two  fine  colts  stolen,  and  by 
liberal  use  of  printer's  ink  the  same  were  returned  to 
him,  having  been  captured  some  twro  hundred  miles 
from  where  they  were  stolen.  The  following  note 
which  accompanied  the  return  of  the  horses,  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  fate  of  the  thieves: 

Panhandle,  Texas,  March  19,  1878. 
Mr.   Henry  Lambert,  Cimarron,  N.  M,  : — You 
are  indebted  to  me  in  the  sum  of  $70,  and  for  fear 
you  may  ask  further  questions,  I  wilt  explain  it  all  as 
I  go  along. 

The  reward $50  00 

Catching  thief 1  00 

Acting  Sheriff 50 

Acting  lawyer 50 

Actingjudge 50 

Conviction  of  thief 50 

Rope ; 1  00 

Making  hangman's  knot 25 

For  heavy   weight   on  light   end  of 

rope 75 

Paid  man  for  fifteen  days'  work  de- 
livering stock 15  00 

Total $70  00 

Please  inclose  the  amount  and  send  by  bearer;  and 
if  you  think  this  court  is  extravagant  in  its  charges, 
just  send  vour  next  busines  to  some  other  Judge. 

t  t  t 

The  money,  we  are  happy  to  state,  was  sent. 

The  Froggie's  Party, 
The  frog  who  would  a-wooing  go, 
Gave  a  party,  you  must  know ; 
And  his  bride,  dressed  all  in  green, 
Looked  as  fine  as  any  queen. 
Their  reception  numbered  some 
Of  the  best  in  Froggiedom  ; 
Four  gray  froggies  played  the  fiddle — 
Hands  all  round  and  down  the  middle. 
Some  stern  old  croakers  there  did  come, 
In  white  chokers  to  the  room; 
While  the  belles,  with  rush-leaf  fans, 
Danced  with  beaux  in  green  brogans, 
Flirted  in  the  bowers  there,      * 
Hidden  from  the  ball-room's  glare. 
Three  old  froggies  tried  to  reel — 
Twist  'em,  turn  'em,  toe  and  heel. 


Lines  written  expressly  for  the  coming  Musical 
Festival : 

"There's  a  time  for  everything," 

A  wise  man  once  did  say ; 
"A  time  to  laugh,  a  time  to  sing, 
A  time  to  take  your  pay; 
A  time  to  raise  an  awful  din, 

A  time  to  run  away." 
Tis  time  to  call  your  old  hat  in 
When  the  band  begins  to  "play." 

"Ah,  love!"  she  murmured,  as  they  wandered 
through  the  moonlight,  "ah,  dearest,  why  do  the 
summer  roses  fade?"  He  happened  to  be  a  young 
chemist  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  he  replied 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  oxygen  in 
the  atmosphere, 


The  following  good  story  is  told  of  ex-President 
Franklin  Pierce : 

John  Harmon,  of  Detroit,  now  in  Washington, 
and  the  man  Friday  of  Lewis  Cass,  was  an  applicant 
for  Collector  of  the  Port.  Harmon  is  still  a  politi- 
cian, but  advocates  a  permanent  civil  service.  On 
the  expected  occasion,  Pierce  did  not  send  in  his 
name.     Cass,  in  a  great  flurry,  sent  for  him  and  said: 

"John,  they've  been  up  to  the  President  and  pro- 
tested against  your  nomination." 

"What  do  they  say?" 

"  That  vou're  a  drinker,  a  gambler,  and  too  gal- 
lant." 

"Ah  !  "  said  Harmon,  "  I'll  go  up  there." 

Pierce  was  a  little  confused.  "  Harmon,"  he  said, 
"  there  were  some  charges  against  you  which  I  had 
to  consider.     It  is  alleged  that  you  drink." 

"  Mr.  President,  I  never  drink  alone." 

Pierce  colored  and  laughed.  That  was  his  own 
style. 

"  Very  good,  John,"  he  said  ;  "  I  don't  like  a  lone 
drinker.  But  they  say — ahem! — that  you  play 
cards. '' 

"Yes,  Mr.  President,  but  I  always  play  to  win." 

Pierce  blushed  and  chuckled  again.  He  was  very 
fond  of  a  game,  and  the  nearer  morning  it  broke  up 
the  better. 

"  That's  the  way  to  play,"  he  said;  "but— ah!— 
ahem!— John,  as  to  this  devotion  to  the  ladies?" 

"General  Pierce,"  exclaimed  Harmon,  following 
the  President  up  with  all  the  seriousness  of  a  prose- 
cutor, "I  never  pursued  a  woman  in  my  life,  and 
never  allowed  one  to  chase  me.  Reciprocity  is  my 
law." 

Pierce  saw  himself  described,  and  he  put  out  his 
hand. 

"Nothing  but  human  nature,  John,"  he  added, 
twinkling.  Next  day  Harmon's  name  went  in,  and 
he  was  Collector  of  the  Port. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  an  American  has  tried  a 
dozen  ways  of  life,  made  four  fortunes,  a  bankruptcy, 
and  two  campaigns;  pleaded  a  cause,  preached  a  re- 
ligion, killed  six  men  with  a  revolver,  enfranchised  a 
negress,  and  conquered  an  island.  An  Englishman 
has  passed  two  examinations,  been  attached  to  an 
embassy,  founded  a  counting-house,  converted  a 
Catholic,  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  and  read  the 
complete  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  A  Frenchman 
has  rhymed  a  tragedy,  written  in  two  journals,  re- 
ceived three  sword  wounds,  attempted  two  suicides, 
troubled  the  peace  of  fourteen^  heads  of  families, 
and  changed  his  political  opinLas  nineteen  times 
over. 

A  glutton  of  a  fellow  was  dining  at  a  hotel,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  "battle  of  knives  and  forks"  cut 
his  mouth,  which,  being  observed  by  a  Yankee  sitting 
nearby,  he  bawled  out:  "I  say,  friend,  don't  you 
make  that  hole  in  your  countenance  any  larger,  or  we 
shall  all  starve  to  death." 

"  If  I  was  a  horse  now,"  mused  a  big  boy,  as  he 
straggled  up  a  Detroit  street,  "I'd  be  stabled, 
rubbed  down,  and  fed  ;  but  I'm  a  boy,  and  I've  got 
to  go  home,  clean  off  snow,  bring  in  wood,  tote 
water,  and  rock  the  confounded  old  bat*-'  :"or  an  hour 
or  two." 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


INTERCEPTED  LETTERS, 


San    pRANl  1SCO,    May   9,  1878. 

My  Dear  Madgi  :— What  is  going  10  become  of  us  in  the  evenings 
if  the  theatres  keep  on  closing  at  the  present  rate?  |ack  thinks  we  had 
better  stay  at  home  and  write  plays  if  we  must  be  entertained  in  a  dra- 
matic way.  and  I  thought  for  a  night  or  two  there  would  soon  he  noth- 
ing else  left  for  us,  but  crowds  are  laughing  auhe  Minstrels  ever 
again,  and  The  Danita  is  drawing  better  at  Baldwin's  than  it  did  at 
first,  so  those  two  houses,  at  least,  will  probably  remain  open.  I  went 
vith  various  anticipation.  The  Eastern  papers  had 
represented  il  in  its  beauty.     This  I  doubted  before 

!  went.     I  sometimes  like  the  strong,  tempestuous  rush  of  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler's alliterative  style,  but  he  is  coarse  in  the  grain.      While  he  has 
I  out  conssdei  has  never  yet  produced  an  idyl.     I 

found  The  DanitesXo  be  a  strange  admixture,  and  as  unmistakably  a 
creation  of  Joaquin  Miller's  brain  as  that  ode  to  selfishness.  "  Kit  Car- 
bide." If  some  ill  fortune  had  moved  the  poet  of  the  S  erra  to 
produce  his  hrst  drama  in  "  my  West  " — you  know  that  he  always  ap- 
propriates that  entire  section  of  the  compass— it  would  have  been 
d.mvned  irretrievably.  I  think  even.'  pioneer  in  the  audience  who  had 
ever  had  the  experience  of  a  mining  camp  in  the  early  days  would  have 
arisen  in  indignation  and  left  the  theatre.  In  the  Eastern  States,  where 
they  look  upon  the  early  Californians  as  a  band  of  robbers  and  cut- 
throats. The  Danites  may  be  considered  a  faithful  picture  of  the  life  and 
ms  of  that  period.  But  here  where  the  gentlemen  sit  in  the  audi- 
';o  served  their  apprenticeship  in  camp,  who  refresh  themselves 
to-day  after  their  labors  at  the  bar.  the  editorial  sanctum,  the  counting- 
the  easel,  in  the  stock  arena,  or  even  the  pulpit— for  I  catch  sight 
of  at  least  one  progressive  parson  in  the  theatres  once  in  a  while — with 
stories  of  their  camp  life  in  the  early  times.  The  Dan ites  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted in  that  way.  I  have  heard  the  most  cultivated  gentlemen  tell  in 
the  most  liquid,  beautiful  English  of  their  feats  with  a  sack  of  flour,  or 
a  flitch  of  bacon,  and  the  comical  shifts  to  which  they  w  ere  reduced  in 
the  replenishing  of  their  wardrobes.  I,  for  one,  am  unwilling  to  accept 
ly  McGee. '  whose  name  even,  is  borrowed  from  Bret  Harte,  as  a 
representative  hero  of  the  times  orthe  class.  His  associates  are  even 
worse.  They  are  a  cowardly,  idle  lot,  and  more  likely  to  have  been 
found  in  a  camp  of  Mexican  horse-thieves  than  among  the  adventurous 
spirits  whose  wild,  free  life  gave  them  an  added  chivalry  which  never 
would  have  tolerated  the  dastardly  persecution  of  little  "  Billy  Piper.'' 
The  miner  s  life  was  naturally  rough,  but  The  Danites  is  coarse  and  un- 
natural. It  was  unnccessan.  to  make  "  Captain  Tom  "  and  "Bunker 
Hill ''quite  so  pronounced  in  their  characteristics.  The  little  teacher 
has  a  softening  effect :  but.  Madge,  what  in  the  world  was  she  doing  in 
that  place?  There  was  neither  chick  nor  child  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
to  be  taught,  vet  in  she  walks  as  calmly  as  if  sixty  howling 
:hng  lor  her  in  a  school-house  around  the  cor- 
ner. She  stays,  Loo.  I  never  saw  anything  more  admirable  in  its  way 
than  M    -  dey"s  entrance  in  this  role.     She  is,  to  the  life,  one 

of  those  little  roly-poly  schoolma'ams,  with  a  precise  habit  of  speech 
and  a  son  of  mild  prunes-and -prism  suggest) ven ess  to  everything  about 
them.  It  is  the  one  touch  of  nature  in  the  drama.  Yet  the  acting  is 
almost  beyond  criticism,  with  the  exception  of  the  dialect.  In  fact, 
should  there  be  dialect  in  it  When  civilization  first  began  to 
weed  out  the  mines,  and  brought  all  the  followers  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions to  the  cities.  I  do  not  doubt  there  was  some  very  queer  gram- 
mar left  in  the  mines.  But  there  was  nothing  like  the  mixture  they 
give  at  Baldwin's,  which  is  half  Northumberland  and  half  Missouri. 
McK.ee  Rankin  should  know  better,  yet  he  is  first  to  set  the  example, 
and  Grismer  has  a  wild  struggle  with  it,  which  leaves  his  audience  in  a 
1"  vague  uncertainty  as  to  his  nationality,  until  his  sufferings  use 
him  up  to  such  a  degree  that  he  is  driven  to  speak  good,  plain,  unmis- 
takable English.  I  can  easily  understand  the  favor  with  which  The 
Oanites  was  received  in  the  East.  If  I  was  not  a  Californian.  if  my 
pride  of  State  was  not  ruffled  at  even-  turn,  if  I  did  not  recognize  the 
contortions  in  the  character  drawing,  I  should  like  it.  There  is  a  noveltv 
of  plot,  which  the  introduction  of  the  "  destroying  angels''  gives  il.  It 
lias  a  species  of  interest,  and  there  is  a  flavor  of  blood  throughout 
which  makes  it  quite  tragic.  You  know*  one  likes  to  be  horrified,  and 
Kitty  Blanehard  can  prolong  the  agony  about  as  long  as  is  necessary, 
a  very  interesting  woman  to  me— in  boy's  clothes.  In  her  proper 
habiliments  she  is  only  a  pale,  blue-eyed  blonde,  like  a  thousand  others, 
something  too  stout  for  symmetry,  and  not  graceful;  but  as  '■  Billy 
Piper" — I  think  Joaquin  Miller  shows  a  school -girlish  weakness  in 
spelling  it  "  Billie  "—with  her  hair,  her  own  hair,  but  close  to  her  head, 
a  remarkable,  if  not  strictly  classical,  profile,  and  a  big  black  sombrero 
—hat  is  too  small  a  word  for  it— she  is  a  striking  looking  figure.  She 
"eeable  voice,  but  a  too  rapid  speech,  and  easy  but 
monotonous  gesture.  I  think  she  has  become  so  used  to  being  a  bov 
that  she  does  not  feel  exactly  at  ease  in  public  until  she  is  "  Billy  Piper." 
Indeed,  she  is  so  boyish  that  when  she  becomes  "  Nancy  Williams  "  in 
the  last  act — after  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble — she  looks  like  a 
boy  dressed  in  girls  clothes.  I  hardly  blamed  "Sandy  McGee"  for 
Ixang  jealous.  She  is  a  good-looking  chap,  and  embraced  his  little 
wife  like  a  veteran.  This  embrace  was  necessarv  to  the  plot  of  the 
Story.  But.  Madge,  it  is  hardly  natural,  when  two  women  love  one 
man.  and  they  both  know  it,  that  they  should  melt  into  each  other's 
arms  and  kiss  over  the  circumstance.  As  for  •'  Sandy  McGee,"  he  falls 
in  love  with  both  of  them,  in  turn.  As  they  are  the  only  women  he 
sees,  excepting  "Captain  Tommy  "  and  "  Bunker  Hill,"  this  shows  the 
easy  adaptability  of  his  disposition.     It  was  fortunate  for  hirr  that  he 


was  not  loaned  in  a  Mormon  settlement.     McKee  Rankin  plays  "  San- 
dy McGee'1  as  the  poet  drew  him — a  lumbering,  easy-going  fellow,  with 
more  heart  than  head.     There  is  no  apparent  reason  w  hy  he  should  lead 
the  miners,  except  that  he  is  playing  a  star  engagement.     He  is  a  fine 
looking  man,  of  Herculean  build,  and  has  a  handsome,  expressive  face. 
He  played  "  Sandy '' as  if  he  liked  it,  and   I  think  he  can  never  have 
realized  that  he  was  nut  playing  the  typical'  lalifomian  till  the  genuine  ar- 
ticle faced  him  from  the  front  and  did  not  recognize  the  portrait.      1  he) 
-  m  a  perfect  fury  at  the  newspapers,  and  regards  the  pe 
barbarians  than  the  play  figures  them  because  th 
-tern  commendation  of  Joaquin  Miller's  trash.      I  do  not 
think  there  will  lie  much  more  Eastern  commendation  imported     Ran- 
kin is  not  even  mollified  by  the  houses,  which  arc  delightfully  full,  for  it 
:  iosity  to  people,  even  if  the  picture  is  all  out  of  drawing.      It  has 
light  and  warmth,  and  .  and  they  atone.     "  Billy  Piper "'  is  a 

beautiful  part,  and   his   lines     ir*   rich  With  poetical   expression.      What- 
ever there  is  of  poetry  in  the   play  falls  to  "Sandy     and  "  Billy  Piper, 
and  to  the  scene  painter.     "  Huldah    Brown  **  is  a  dear  little  woman, 
but  as  commonplace  a*:  buckwheat,  and  the  rest  of  thcin  are  as  rough 
:  bark.     It  is  astonishing  what  a  really  good  company  they  have 
Led  together  from  Boating  material.     Bishop  looked  strange  with- 
out his  familiar  surroundings,  more  especially  in  a  huge  nose  which   he 
built  on  without  any  possible  reason,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
luced  "  the  glorious  climate  of  Californy"  a  great  deal  too  often. 
Like  even*  one    cl-e,    he   was    best    in    "the    howling  wilderness 
Joaquin  Miller  here  did  his  best,  a  point,  however,  that   is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.     If  the  scene  painter  had  had  a  little  more  canvas,  two  of 
his  pictures  would  have  been  very  beautiful.     Even  on  that  small  stage 
the]    were  exceedingly   effective,  the  last  in   particular,  where   "Billy 
cabin  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  high  waterfall  with 

"The  dim  Sierras  far  beyond  uplifting 
Their  minarets  of  snow." 

You  see,  I  quote  from  Bret  Harte.  I  think  the  California  field  is  still 
his.  for  although  The  Two  A/en  of  Sandy  Bar  was  a  failure  he  subtilely 
strikes  a  chord  to  which  Californians  respond,  and  which  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler has  not  yet  touched.  A  Chinaman  in  the  play  was  inevitable.  I 
think  the  gentleman  at  Baldwin's  who  transforms  himself  into  a  Celes- 
tial has  a  dim  suspicion  thai  he  is  playing  a  star  part.  Such  unex- 
ampled agility  and  boisterous  mirth  I  never  saw  in  a  Chinaman  before. 
Perhaps  this  also  is  in  the  play.  Perhaps,  indeed,  Joaquin  Miller  has 
invented  a  new  sort  of  Chinaman  as  he  has  a  new  sort  of  pioneer.  He 
appears  perfectly  willing  to  stand  responsible  for  all  transgressions,  and 
does  not  intend  to  permit  the  authorship  of  his  play  to  be  forgotten.  A 
fine  portrait  of  him  in  oil  confronts  you  upon  first  entering  the  theatre. 
It  was  Liken  before  he  cut  his  hair,  and,  in  a  red  tie  and  an  expression 
bonowed  from  the  allegorical  Indian  gazing  at  the  sunset,  he  looks  to 
be  capable  of  writing  a  play  equally  as  bad  as  The  Danitts.  At  the 
minstrels  they  have  positively  something  new.  The  finale  to  the  first 
part  is  quite  attractive.  A  corps  of  policemen,  arrayed  in  the  New 
York  regulation  costume,  go  through  a  drill  with  clubs,  and  sing  some 
lively  choruses  under  the  leadership  of  the  big  and  little  cereal — Rice. 
They  are  inclined  to  give  a  care  to  details  in  this  troupe.  Thus,  the 
' "  Scenes  on  the  I^evee  "  of  Rice  and  Welch,  the  double  song  and  dance 
meji,  are  mounted  as  carefully  as  a  scene  in  a  play,  and  with  some 
very  clever  mechanical  effects.  The  closing  sketch  by  Harry  Richmond, 
entitled  Epitaphs,  is  an  amusing  play  on  the  poetical  stuff  that  so  fre- 
quently adorns  the  newspaper  death-column.  He  is  tiresome  in  his 
specialties,  but  as  an  author,  if  constructing  these  acts  can  be  called 
authorship,  he  excels.  Dixon  has  stopped  singing  "  Baby  Mine,''  for 
fear  the  people  would  tire  of  it  ;  but  they  are  calling  for  it  again,  and 
even- one  in  town  is  singing  or  whistling  it.  What  a  revolution  they 
are  having  at  the  California  !  John  McCullough  said  some  uncompli- 
mentary things  of  our  city  when  he  shook  its  dust  from  his  feet  and  de- 
parted, leaving  affairs  in  a  pretty  muddle.  I  think  the  theatre  will  con- 
sider itself  well  rid  of  him  if  it  float  back  to  prosperty  under  the  new 
regime.  It  should  do  so.  Gen.  Barton  made  money  with  Ingersoll ; 
he  made  money  with  the  gift  business,  and  he  made  money  with  Em- 
met. There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  continue  to  do  so  now. 
They  say  Frank  Lawlor  is  also  in  the  new  partnership,  and  will  go  East 
to  secure  all  the  new  attractions  as  they  come  out.  And  we  are  to  have 
Diplomacy,  which  even  the  Queen  wished  to  see  upon  the  report  of 
Princess  Beatrice— I  believe  that  is  the  way  they  advertise  it  now — and 
with  Diplomacy  will  come  Maud  Granger,  the  magnificent,  and  Mon- 
tague, the  elegante  of  Central  Park,  and  some  more  of  Wallack's  peo- 
ple, equally  desirable  if  less  celebrated.  What  good  times  we  are 
going  to  have.  In  the  mean  time,  what  about  the  "return  of  the 
favorites,"  who  are  reported  to  be  playing  along  the  road  to  pay  ex- 
penses. Every  one  has  been  discharged  at  the  California,  for  a  week  at 
least,  and  re-engagements  are  not  announced.  But  as  there  must  be 
somebody  to  support  Barrett  and  Joe  Jefferson,  and  all  the  coming  peo- 
ple, perhaps  no  radical  changes  will  be  made  immediately.  Then,  too, 
we  are  to  have  Beecher,  not.  however,  at  the  California.  He  will  take 
the  house  that  holds  the  most  people.  Mrs.  Beecher  accompanies  him. 
Between  you  and  me,  Madge,  I  think  the  old  lady  is  right.  With  the 
rich  men  all  dying  off,  a  man  who  earns  fifty  thousand  a  year  at  lectur- 
ing, and  has  rather  a  shaky  reputation,  too,  is  wise  to  put  himself  un- 
der the  protection  of  his  better-half.  He  could  not  be  in  better  hands, 
I  suppose  he  will  be  either  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  or  the  Metropol- 
itan Temple  ;  and  what  a  rush  there  will  be  to  hear  him.  Whoever 
the  reigning  star  in  the  theatres,  he  or  she  will  be  temporarily  eclipsed 
and  abandoned  by  all  the  pleasure-seekers,  even  including 

Your  devoted  Betsy  B. 


FALLEN  GREATNESS 


'There  was  (he  weight  that  pulled  me  down."— Henry   I'll! 


The  May  Musical  Festival,  under  the  management  of  Sumner  Bugbee, 
is  now  an  assured  success,  and  the  last  of  this  month  will  witness  the 
tuneful  result  of  months  of  industrious  management  and  weeks  of  steady 
rehearsal.  This  assured  success  is  deserved.  The  objects  of  the  Festival 
are  not  only  the  establishment  of  a  music  hall  and  organ  fund,  but  a 
grand  demonstration  of  the  musical  taste  and  talent  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  an  exchange  of  good  feeling  between  the  musical  people  of  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  and  Nevada.  The  excellent  judgment  and  enterprise  dis- 
played in  the  selection  of  artists  for  this  important  occasion  is  a  good 
indication  of  the  style  in  which  the  solo  parts  will  be  sustained,  and  the 
faithful  manner  in  which  all  promises  will  be  fulfilled  leaves  not  a 
doubt  that  the  Festival  will  be  pronounced  when  it  is  over  as  some- 
thing both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  all  concerned.  The  advertisement 
of  the  Festival  to  be  found  in  another  column  contains  the  latest  infor- 
mation regarding  the  solo  and  chorus  talent  engaged. 
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It  is  said  that  Sardou  was  reconciled  to  the  omission  of  his  name  from 
the  announcement  of  the  Exiles  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  when  he 
heard  that  George  Fawcett  Rowe  adapted  the  American  version. 


And  so  the  California  Theatre  has  closed  the  doors  of  its  aristocratic- 
donjon  ;  put  up  the  shutters  of  its  little  theatrical  shop  for  lack  of  cus- 
tom ;  succumbed,  and  not  very  gracefully,  to  the  inevitable — the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall;  a  wreck  directly  attributable  "  to  the  ill-weav'4' 
ambition  "  and  sentimental  engagements  of  a  recreant  manager ;  a  con] 
cern,  O  Fate,  we  thank  thee  for  having  at  last  humbled  in  the  dust  of 
failure.  And  this  sentiment  not  without  cause.  Foryears  the  California 
Theatre  has  been  the  dramatic  autocrat  of  the  coast  Born  ,of  cxtravaV 
gance  it  was  brought  up  a  pampered  child  of  reckless  parents.  Its  early 
life  was  made  glad  by  the  glitter  of  gold  pieces :  its  first  successes  well 
the  triumph  of  coin  ;  its  caprice  was  sustained  as  well  as  its  better  judg- 
ment. Under  these  conditions  prosperity  was  inevitable.  From  its 
well  known  backing  the  theatre  came  to  have  a  sterling  reputation  in  the 
East.  Stars  twinkling  in  the  firmament  saw  a  bank  for  a  box-office. 
Californians,  naturally  enthusiastic,  appreciative,  and  generous  to  a 
fault,  patronized  the  gilded  Thespian  god.  Favorite  actors,  enticed  bj] 
large  guarantees,  came  here  to  receive  ovations,  and  be  whirled  back 
East  again  with  fortunes  made  in  a  few  weeks  to  spread  the  story  of  Sam 
Francisco's  prodigality.  Newspapers  circled  about  the  upturned  mana- 
gerial and  banking  thumb,  and  in  default  of  proper  service  wi 
almost  crushed  out  of  existence  when  it  was  reversed,  as  was  often  th] 
case.  "Genial  John ''  was  born  to  fame,  to  fortune  even  then  unknow 
there  was  joy  in  the  theatrical  manger  ;  the  banners  of  prosperilj 
floated  proudly  from  the  Bush  Street  battlements  ;  opposition  and  conn 
petition  were  out  of  the  question  ;  the  rocket  went  up  and  up  and  upJ 
and  then — William  C.  Ralston,  the  patron,  died.  The  bank  and  the 
box  office  were  divorced.  "  Genial  John,"  foreseeing  the  possibility  ofi 
hard  work  on  his  own  resources  ahead,  selfishly  deserted  his  post,  and 
from  the  position  of  a  successful  manager  stepped  down  and  out  in  if, 
rote  of  a  star  actor  of  very  indifferent  lustre  and  uncertain  magnitude] 
the  coin  accumulated  from  past  successes,  and  which  should  have  b< 
held  in  reserve  for  the  weathering  of  the  storm,  went  to  the  claqm 
the  East  and  for  the  payment  of  bills  for  champagne  suppers  and  thea- 
tre rent ;  engagements  were  swapped  to  the  advantage  of  the  new  star's 
progress,  but  to  the  detriment  of  the  theatre  and  the  reputation  of  the 
"acting  manager  ;''  competition  slipped  into  the  arena  with  a  strong 
lance  in  rest ;  the  newspapers  gradually  began  to  crawl  from  berieal 
the  dictatorial  heel,  the  box  office  beer  was  no  longer  potent  in  the 
eration  of  characteristic  ideas ;  "  the  old  favorites  "  began  to  get  alto- 
gether too  old  to  be  of  any  practical  use  except  the  drawing  of  salaries; 
newspaper  rows  were  inaugurated  ;  cards  were  written  •  houses  began 
to  grow  thinner  and  thinner  ;  talent  and  genius  and  old  favoritism  ex- 
erted itself  to  no  paying  purpose  ;  "Genial  John,"  a  voluntary  exilet 
surrendered  his  lease,  with  months  and  months  of  rent  unpaid,  and  tl 
whole  crowd  went  ingloriously  down,  hugging  its  old  insolence,  and  il 
debtedness,  and  traditions,  to — 

"Sit  upon  the  ground  and  tell  strange  stories  of  the  death  of  kings." 
"To  talk  of  graves  and  worms  and  epitaphs." 
And  this  miserable  failure  without  any  real  necessity  beyond  the  inabil- 
ity, or  carelessness,  or  selfishness  of  management.     The  wail  of  having 
had  to  fight  against  milltonares  and  meney  is  simply  the  sob  of  sim- 
plicity.    True,  there  was  no  Ralston  to  throw  handfuls  of  other  people's 
ducats  in  the  trembling  scale,  but   the  theatre  had  prestige  and  credil 
the  reputation  of  a  rock  for  solidity  with  the  profession,  and  with  a  ft 
new  faces,  a  few  new-  features,  and  a  disposition  to  provide  what  til 
public  wanted  without  leaving  the  whole  bill  of  fare  to  Eastern  caterer! 
a  self-reliant  manager  would   have  held  the  allegiance  of  the  theatrw 
going  public  to  its  favorite  place  of  amusement.     What  Gen.  Bartonf 
the  new  manager,  will  do  with  the  place  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  specula] 
tion.     If  he  cuts  loose  from  the  old  moorings  and  prepares  to  bat 
with  a  live  competition,  he  will  win.     If  he  leans  on  the  old  tradition 
suhsidv  and  the  broken  reed  of  the  old  company,  the  refluent  wave  wi! 
never  return.     "The  resurrection  and  the  life"  is  a  difficult  thing  after! 
lingering  death.     The  Grand  Opera  House  is  distanced  in  the  race,  art! 
the  contest  is  now  between  the  remaining  millionaire  and  a  new  mam 
ager — the  latter  with  a  very  considerable  corpse  on  his  hands. 

The  sacred  concert  by  the  choir  of  the  Unitarian  Church  (Rev.  Drj 
Stebbins),  on  Sunday  evening,  introduces  some  very  novel  and  interesH 
ing  features.  The  early  custom  of  singing  without  accompaniment 
introducing  the  tuning  fork  as  used  fifty  years  ago,  will  be  revived  ;  thef 
the  advance  to  accompaniment  of  string  and  wind  instruments, 
finally  the  use  of  the  organ,  will  each  be  introduced  by  a  select  chol 
from  the  best  singers  of  the  city ;  while  the  second  part  of  the  pnj 
gramme  includes  some  of  the  grandest  solos  and  concerted  pieces  al 
the  great  oratorios,  especially  the  Creation  and  Stabai  Mater.  Such  m 
concert  will  prove  interesting  to  those  who  remember  the  early  style  of 
church  music,  and  particularly  so  to  those  who  have  only  heard  of  it.    I 

It  is  reported  that  Augustin  Daly  will  resume  the  management  of  tin 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  next  season. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    DIAMOND   PALACE. 

In  front  of  Col.  Andrews'  jewelry  store  there  is  displayed 
a  case  of  mineral  specimens  that  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
Paris  Exposition — pure  gold,  horn  silver,  and  exquisitely- 
tinted  copper  sulphurets,  encased  in  crystallized  quartz.  We 
have  never  before  seen  on  our  coast  such  rare  and  beautiful 
specimens  ;  they  are  a  marvel  to  us  who  have  studied  these 
things  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 
The  jewelry  store  of  Col.  Andrews  is  in  itself  a  marvel  of 
exquisite  taste,  and,  by  an  arrangement  of  mirrors,  produces 
an  effect  that  we  have  never  seen  attained  elsewhere.  There 
is  not,  we  believe,  a  store  in  Europe  that  equals  this  one  of 
which  we  speak  for  the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  interior. 
We  have  traveled  from  Madrid  to  Moscow,  and  we  are 
quite  sure  there  is  not  a  single  store  so  well  wort  hy  of  exam- 
ination. There  is  not  its  equal  in  Paris  or  London,  and  if  it 
was  located  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  or  one  of  the  passages 
devoted  to  the  display  of  jewels  in  Paris,  not  an  American 
traveler  would  fail  to  visit  it.  It  is  even  more  wondrously 
beautiful  at  night,  when  lighted,  than  by  day.  To  say  that 
it  resembles  an  enchanted  palace  is  to  give  but  a  very  inad- 
equate conception  of  the  marvelous  effects  produced  by  the 
arrangement  of  mirrors  and  frescoed  walls.  The  curious 
fact  is,  that  this  store  is  better  known  abroad  than  by  our 
own  citizens.  Scarce  a  stranger  comes  to  San  Francisco 
that  does  not  visit  it.  The  hotel  keepers  always  send  their 
guests  to  see  it.  It  is  thronged  with  people  from  the  coun- 
try, and  yet  hundreds  of  our  citizens  have  never  seen  it. 
We  are  assured  by  Col.  Andrews,  who  originated — we 
may  say  invented — it,  that  nothing  pleases  him  better  than 
to  have  ladies  and  gentlemen  visit  his  Diamond  Palace.  He 
does  not  expect  them  to  purchase  his  wares — that  is  another 
consideration  ;  but  he  is  delighted  to  have  them  come  to  his 
place  and  allow  himself  or  his  attendants  to  show  what  he 
claims  is  the  handsomest  store  in  the  world.  During  the 
week  Col.  Andrews  will  be  personally  in  attendance  to  show 
his  store  and  explain  how  the  effects  are  produced  by  the  ar- 
'rangement  of  mirrors.  Citizens  are  invited  at  ail  times  to 
assure  strangers  that  they  are  more  than  welcome  as  visitors. 
The  store  will  be  lighted  ever)'  evening  during  the  coming 
week  to  show  the  reflection  of  light  and  the  effect  of  his  ar- 
rangement of  mirrors. 


BUSINESS  AND  PERSONAL. 

It  is  important  to  know  how  to  dress  well,  but  more  impor- 
tant to  know  where  to  get  the  clothes.  From  what  we  can 
learn  we  judge  that  Nicoll,  the  Tailor,  knows  a  good  deal 
about  these  matters,  and  will  give  the  inquiring  mind  the 
benefit  of  his  honest  judgment  at  rates  that  will  enable  him 
and  his  customers  to  live.  Mr.  Nicoll's  establishment  is  at 
505  Montgomery  Street,  and  the  excellence  of  his  goods  and 
work  is  making  the  place  quite  popular  with  the  well  dressed 
classes. 

Fans,  Dolls,  Toys,  and  art ieles  </*.'  vertu  thoroughly  re- 
paired with  GIANT  CEMENT.  Sold  by  all  druggists  and 
at  417  Washington  Street. 

It  i>  an  old  story  with  agents  that  makers  of  outside 
brands  were  foremen  of  Steinway's  factory,  etc.  Stenways 
employ  about  forty  foremen  in  the  various  portions  of  their 
mmoth  factory  in  New  York,  and  their  foundry  at  Asto- 
ria, L.  I. 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third,  The  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Guard, 
will  preach  at  11  a.  M.  and  ,%  p.  m.  Sunday-school  at  2 
p.  m.     Praise  sen-ice  at  6%  p.  m. 

Metropolitan  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  will  preach  every 
Sunday  at  11  a.  m.  and  7  P.  M.  Sunday-school  at  12.20. 
Evening  praise  service  at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 


ryiVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

^  THE  CALIFORNIA  MINING  CO.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, May  7th,  1878.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  25)  of  Two  {2)  Dollars  per  share  was  declared,  payable 
on  Wednesday,  May  15,  1S78.  Transfer  books  closed  until 
16th  bst.  C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 


D 


\IVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE   OF 

the  Standard  Gold  Mining  Company,  San  Francis- 
co, Cal.,  Ma>'7th,  1378. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  above  named  company,  held  this  day,  Divi- 
dend No.  o,  of  one  dollar  per  share  was  declared,  payable  on 
Monday,  May  13,  1878.  Transfer  books  closed  on  Thurs- 
day, Mav  9,  1878,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

WM.  WILLIS,   Secretary. 
Office,  Room   29   Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Montgomery 
Street,  third  floor,  San  Francisco,  Cal- 


TyiviDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

~^~^  the  Georgia  Silver  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
April  16,  1878.  Notice — A  dividend  of  Three  Cents  per 
share  upon  the  capital  stock  oi  the  Georgia  Silver  Mining 
Company  (of  Storey  County,  Nevada,)  was  declared  this 
day,  payable  immediately  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  414 
California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

R.  WEGENER,  Secretary. 


T\IVIDEND  NOTICE.— EUREKA 

-*-^  Gold  Mining  Company,  Grass  Valley  Nevada  County, 
California.  Notice — A  dividend  (No.  80)  of  Twenty-five 
Cents  per  share  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  was  de- 
clared this  day,  payable  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
414  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  on  MONDAY,  the 
29th  day  of  April,  1878.  Transfer  books  are  closed  until 
that  day-  R-  WEGENER,  Secretary. 

San  Francisco,  April  25, 1878. 


RARE     OLD 

Engravings    and    Etchings ! 

W.    K.   VICKERY 

Invites  the  attention  of  art  lovers  to  his  fine  selection  of 
Rare  Old  Engravings  and  Etchings  with  which  he  has 
recently  arrived  in  San  Francisco.  They  consist  of  early 
and  scarce  impressions  from  the  original  plates  of  the  great 
engravers  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Their  age,  rarity,  and  unequaled  workmanship 
are  causing  them  now  to  be  much  sought  for  by  people  of 
taste  in  the  East,  both  for  portfolio  and  framing  purposes. 
Visitors  will  be  welcome  to  call  and  inspect  collection  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  two  o'clock.  Engravings  sent 
on  approval  to  private  residences. 

NO.  417  KEARNY  STREET,  ROOM  NO.  1. 
San  Francisco. 


GRAND 

Musical  Festival. 


A     SACRED     CONCERT 

'FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  ORGAN  FUND, 


MECHANICS'    PAVILION. 


MAY  28,  29,  AND  30,  AT  2:30  P,  M, 


Chorus  0/2,000  Voices  ! 


IMMENSE    ORCHESTRA 


FULL  MILITARY  BAND. 


GREAT  ARRAY  OF  SOLO  TALENT, 


Anvils  Beaten  by  Blacksmiths  in 
Costume. 


CANNON    FIRED    BY    ELECTRICITY 


BOUQUET  OF  LOCAL  ARTISTS. 


The    Management   have,    at    great   expense,   engaged  the 


CELEBRATED    CONTRALTO, 


Anna  Drasdil, 


Which  completes  the  list  of  Eastern  Soloists  engaged  for  the 
May  Festival,  and  comprises  a  combination  of  tal- 
ent never  before  heard  in  California. 


M.  IV.  Whitney  (Boston), 

The  greatest  living  Basso. 

Mr.  Hele?t  Ames  Billings  (St.  Louis), 

The  celebrated  Oratorio  Soprano. 

Miss  Abbie  Clarke  (Boston), 

The  popular  Contralto. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Fesscnden  (Boston), 

The  eminent  Tenor. 


CONDUCTORS. 


Carl  Zert  aim  (Boston),  P-  Hero Id  and  Jo hn 
P.  Morgan,  San  Franeisco. 


Season  Tickets,  §5 ;  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Hyde  & 
Co.'s.     No  charge  for  reserved  seats. 

Sale  of  Seats  for  any  day  begins  MONDAY,  May  13,  at 
Sherman,  Hyde  &  Co.'s.  No  extra  charge  for  reserved 
seats. 

SUMNER  W.  BUGBEE,  MANAGER. 


T)IVWEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

~L^  CON.  VIRGINIA  MINING  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
May  7th,  1878.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  above  named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  45)  of  One  (1)  Dollar  per  share  was  declared,  payable 
Tuesday,  14th  inst.  Transfer  'Books  closed  until  15th 
A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 


Illustrating  the  History  of  Church  Music  for  a  century,  will     O      A       Nl     "T"      A 
be  given  at  the  O     t~\     I  \        I        f~\ 

FIRST   UNITARIAN  CHURCH, 

Geary  Street, 

SUNDAY    EVENING,  MAY    12TH,   1878, 

BV 

MRS.    MARRINER-CAMPBELL, 

MRS.    CH1SHOLM, 

MESSRS?  BEN  CLARK,  CAMPBELL,  AND  HUNT 
(Organist),  together  with  the  leading  talent  of  the  city,  who 
have  kindly  volunteered  their  services. 


THE     SEASON 

CRUZ. 


Pacific  Ocean  House. 


Tickets,  50  cents.     Concert  begins  at  S. 
Tickets  for  sale  at  A.  Roman  &  Co.'s,  Gray's  Music  Store, 
md  at  the  door. 


TDALDWIN'S  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maglire Manager. 

F.  Lvster Acting  Manager. 

G.  R.  Chipman Treasurer. 


GREAT  SUCCESS  OF 

TH  E      DAN  ITES, 

Confessedly  the   greatest   of  American   plays,   written    by 
Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet  of  the  Sierra. 


J~)ESIRING  TO  OFFER  MY  GUESTS 

all  the  conveniences  necessary  to  their  enjoyment,  I 
have  purchased  the  grounds  adjoining  the  hotel  for  croquet, 
swings,  etc.  Having  ample  room  for  children's  play-grounds 
I  am  able  to  offer  unusual  advantages  to  families.  As  an 
additional  attraction  I  have  erected  Piazza  14  by  100  feet, 
with  an  elegant  danc'ng  floor.  The  Hotel  has  been  com- 
pletely renovated  and  refurnished.  The  Dining-room  and 
general  menu  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  GEO. 
W.  HOADLEY,  Manager.  I  am  prepared  to  make  special 
arrangements  with  families  and  others  desiring  to  make  an 
extended  stay  at  the  fashionable  watering  place  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Day  rates  as  usual.  J.  H.  HOADLEY. 
Santa  Cruz,  May  10th,  1878. 


Saturday  Evening,  May  nth,  and  every  evening  until  fur- 
ther notice, 

MR.    M'KEE    RANKIN 

AND 

MISS    KITTY    BLANCHARD 

Will   produce  their  powerful  play  of  Life  in  the   Sierra,  the 

DAN  ITES. 


0 


1 


MATINEE    ON    SATURDAY    AT   2    P.   M.    1 


Sunday  Evening,  Maj-  12,  special  performance  of  the  DAN- 
ITES. 


Bl 


USH  STREET  THEA  TRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke Lessee  and  Manager. 


LADIES'    MATINEE    TO-DAY. 
LADIES'    MATINEE   TO-DAY. 


HAVERLY'S 
HAVERLY'S 
HAVERLY'S 

MINSTRELS! 

MINSTRELS! 
MINSTRELS! 


The  Acme  of  Refinement  ! 

US'  Auditorium  crowded  at  each  performance  with  the 
most  fashionable  audiences  which  have  ever  patronized  any 
entertainment  in  this  c:ty. 

itsT  The  fourth  entire  new  programme  Monday  evening. 
May  13th. 

S^3~  Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


NEW 

BOOKS 

Between  the  Gates.  By7  Benjamin  F.  Taylor.  i2mo.Si  50 
The  Great  Geysers  of  California,  and  How  to  Reach 

Them.     Illustrated,  i6mo.,  50  cents;  paper. 35 

International  Politics.     i2mo 1  50 

Choice  Readings.     By  Cumnock.     8vo 1  75 

Conquest  of  New  Mexico  and  California.     By  Cooke. 

12010 1  50 

There  She  Blows.     By  Captain  Macy.     i6mo 1  00 

Adventures  of  Verdant  Green.     New  edition.     i6mo. .   1  00 

Landolin.     By  Auerbach.     i6mo 1  00 

Phantom  Wedding.     By  Mrs.  Sonthworth.     ismo 1  75 

Terrace  Roses.     By  the  author  of  Holm  Waters.    i2mo  1  50 


FFER  THE  FOLLOWING  HOUSES 

and  Lots  on  the  Installment  Plan: 

6   HOUSES  north  side  Clinton  Park,  between  Guerrero, 
Dolores,   Thirteenth   and    Fourteenth  streets — 6  rooms 
and  bath. 

3  HOUSES  west  side  Guerrero  street,  between  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth — 10  rooms  and  bath. 
1   HOUSE  northwest  corner  Twenty-first  and  Jessie  sts. — 
10  rooms  and  bath. 

HOUSE  east  side  Mission  street,  between  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth — 10  rooms  and  bath. 
HOUSES  south   side  Clay  street,  between   Jones  and 
Leavenworth — 10  rooms  and  bath. 

HOUSE  northwest  corner  Guerrero  street  and  Clinton 
Park — 10  rooms  and  bath. 
$y   HOUSES  north  side  Washington  street,  between  Fill- 
,-*   more  and  Steiner — 8  rooms  and  bath. 

IHOL'SE  northeast  corner  Washington  and  Steiner  sts — 
8  rooms  and  bath. 

IHOL'SE  north  side  Hill  street,  between  Valencia  and 
Guerrero — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

1   HOUSE  west  side  Stevenson  street,  between  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-first — 7  rooms. 

1   HOUSE  west  side  Valencia  street,  between  Liberty  and 
Twenty-first—  11  rooms  and  bath. 

IHOL'SE  south  side  Liberty  street,  between  Valencia 
and  Guerrero— 8  r^oms  and  bath. 

1   HOUSE  south  side  Post  street,  between  Webster  and 
Fillmore— 8  rooms  and  bach. 

1   HOUSE   east  side   of  York   street,    between   Twenty- 
fourth  and  Twenty-fifth — 6  rooms  and  bath. 
3  HOUSES  west   side    Pierce  street,  between   O'Farrell 
and  £llis- — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

IHOL'SE  south  side  Clinton  Park,  between  Guerrero, 
Dolores,  Market,  and  Fourteenth  sts — 7  rooms,  and  bath. 
4  HOUSES  south  side  Twenty-first  street,  between  Va- 
lencia and  Mission— 6  rooms  and  bath. 
1  HOUSE  west  side  Verba  Buero  street,  between  Clay 
and  Sacramento,  Mason  and  Taylor —  rooms  and  bath. 
1  HOUSE  east  side  Stevenson  street,  between  Twentieth 
and  Twentj  -first — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

Jt2T  The  houses  are  all  entirely  new,  are  of  modem  con- 
struction and  finish,  and  easily  accessible  bystreet  railroads. 
They  are  entirely  disconnected,  have  been  built  under  our 
own  supervision  by  DAY  WORK,  and  are  wananted  first- 
class  in  every  respect.  The  title  warranted  perfect  in  all 
cases.  WM.   HOLLIS,  Manager, 

230  Montgomery  Street. 


David  Bush, 

PLUMBER 

AND 

Sanitary  Engineer, 

NOS.  27  AND  29 

New  Montgomery  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

Sanitary  Plumbing  a  Specially.     All  Work 
Guaranteed. 


721  Market  St.  S.K 


Spring  Games  and  Picnic 
OLYMPIC    CLUB. 


<TA  TURD  A  Y,  MA  Y 18,  AT  BADGERS 

^  PARK,  BROOKLYN.  Athletic  contests  open  to 
Members  of  all  Amateur  Clubs.  Music,  Dancing,  and  a 
great  variety  of  amusements.  Tickets,  50  cents;  children, 
25  cents. 

NOTE. — The  Race  Track  will   be  enlarged  and  improved 
for  the  occasion. 


/• 


C.    MERRILL    &=    CO. 

SHIPPING 


COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  the 

SANDWICH    ISLANDS    AND    OREGON    PACKET 
LINES. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and   Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND    HONGKONG. 
Connecting    at    Yokohama  with   steamers   for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,  OCEANIC,         BELGIC. 

Saturday,   May  1°.  I  Saturday,  June  15  I  Tuesday,  July  16. 
Friday,  August  16.  I  Tuesday,  Sept.  17    Wednesday, 
Saturday.  Nov.  16.  |  Tuesday,    Dec.  17  |  October  16. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  No.  2  Montgomery  Street. 

For  freight  apply  at   the   Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany'? Wharf. 

T.   H.  GOODMAN,  Oen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
\      GEO.   H.   BRADBURY,   President. 

!    LP     P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 

311  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block. 


204  and  206  California  St. 


San  Francisco. 


FRANK    KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAY,    604    JIITR- 

-*^       chant  Street,    Room   16.      Probate     divorce,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  all  other  cases  attended  to. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  SONG  OF  HARD  TIMES. 

With  footsteps  weary  and  worn. 

With  pockets  minus  a  red, 
A  merchant   -.it  in  urimerchantly  Sty)*, 

Resting  his  aching  head. 
Lose — lose — lose. 

The  dollars  as  well  as  the  dimes. 
While  stJ  -  that  told  of  the  blue*, 

He  sang  "The  Song  of  Hard  Times." 

Break — break    -break, 

While  the  wives  are  making  calls; 
Break — break   -Lrc.ik. 

While  the  daughters  are  going  to  balls. 

It's  Oh :  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  man  bas  never  a  cent  to  save, 
If  this  be  a  merchant's  work. 

Break— break — break. 

While  over  the  bvoks  I  skin; 
Break — break — break, 

Till  in  comes  poverty  grim. 
Stocks  and  dollars  and  notes. 

Note*  and  dollars  anii   • 
Till  over  the  books  I  fall  asleep. 

And  dream  of  the  missing  rock.*. 

Ob,  women  with  husbands  dear. 

Oh,  women  with  brothers  and  sons. 
You  ne'er  would  buy  such  monstrous  bills, 

If  you  knew  of  the  awful  duns. 
Loss — lo.-:. 

In  counting  house,  office,  and  bank  ; 
Deprived  at  once  with  lightning  speed 

Of  money  as  well  as  of  rank. 

But  why  do  I  talk  of  rank* 

*Tis  a  being  of  fancy's  own  ; 
When  yesterday  he  who  stood  so  high 

To-day  is  standing  ... 
Yes!  to-day  is  standing  alone, 

As  gold  and  silver  have  fled ; 
Alas!  that  friends  should  be  so  few. 

When  a  man  is  wanting  for  bread. 

Break — break — break. 

The  creditors  still  keep  hold  : 
And  what  arc  they  gaining!     A  few  bank  shares, 

Some  railroad  stocks — no  gold; 
That  battered  sign,  and  this  empty  store; 

A  ledger ;  some  old  blank  books, 
And  the  clerk's  old  hat,  that  even  a  rat 

Wouldn't  wear  on  account  of  its  looks. 

Break — break — break. 

From  the  millionaire  down  to  the  clerk  ; 
Break — break — break , 

No  matter  how-  hard  we  work. 
Notes  and  dollars  and  stocks. 

Stocks  and  dollars  and  notes. 
All,  all  going  ;  while  over  my  brain 

A  virion  of  madness  floats. 

Break — break — break, 

In  Boston  as  well  as  New  York  ; 
Break— break— brea  k , 

In  London  as  well  as  in  I     - 
While  the  West  is  blaming  the  Ejj:. 

And  the  East  is  blaming  the  West, 
And  merchants  are  drawing  their  money  from  bank, 

But  can't  tell  how  to  invest. 

Oh !  I  am  sick  of  breathing  the  air 

Of  this  crowded  and  dusty  street. 
Where  the  men  1  once  regarded  with  care 

Are  treading  me  under  their  feet. 
Oh!  for  one  short  hour. 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel. 
When  my  purse  was  full  and  my  suit  was  whole. 

Ana  my  friends  were  as  true  a»  steel. 

With  footsteps  weary  and  worn, 

With  pockets  minus  a  red, 
A  merchant  sat  in  unmerchantly  style. 

Resting  his  aching  head. 
Loss—  loss— loss. 

The  dollars  as  well  as  the  dimes 
While  still  with  a  voice  that  told  of  the  blues — 
Would  that  the  rich  would  pay  their  dues — 

He  sang  "The  Song  of  Hard  Times," 


Grand  Western  Market 

CORNER   BUSH   AND   POLK  STS. 


u  FEHNEMANN,  Siallt  17  and  18,  Strawberry  Depot, 

■^*  Fruits  and  Vegetable*. 

/")  U.  N1CHUALS,  Stalls  7  and  8.  Fruit.  Produce,  and 

<-'•  Vegetable*. 

f  S    BVKXETT  <5-  CO.,  Stalls  19  and  ao,  Groceries 

*-'•  and  Daily  Produce,  etc. 


If-    P.  XCTTIXC.   Stalls   Nos.    35  a«d  36.    Poultry, 
'  '    •   Game.  etc.  * 

/  OUIS  .■fAM/AWA'CY/y,  Stalls  Nos.  37  and  38,  Poultry, 
I-"  Game,  etc. 

\J     VADA  Cl  'MJ'A  Xi;  Stalls  Nos.  s  and  6.  Meats. 
J-/EXX  y  H1CKSON,  Stalls  Nos.  37  and  38.  Meals. 


ROBERTS' 
DELICIOUS    CANDIES 

manufactured  daily, 
Northwest  corner  Bush  and  Polk  Sis. 


MOOD  Y'S 

Drug  and  Prescription 

STORE, 

Northwest   corner   Polk   and    Pine   Streets. 


Prescriptions  prepared  with  care  from  the  purest  of  Drugs 
and  Chemicals. 


Mule  and  Woman. 
A  Eureka  (Nevada)  teamster  is  noted  for  the  affec- 
tion that  he  betrays  for  one  of  the  mules  in  his  outfit 
— ihe  most  obstinate  and  mangy-looking  animal  in 
the  string — and  his  tenderness  for  Nancy,  as  he  calls 
her,  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Upon  being  rallied 
upon  this  pertinacity  by  a  chum,  he  discoursed  as 
follows:  "I  used  to  have  a  sweetheart  back  in  In- 
jianny  that  I  was  orful  gone  on,  and  this  yer  cussed 
mule  has  so  many  p'ints  in  common  that  my  heart 
jest  yearns  over  her.  She  war  as  likely  a  gal  as  ever 
run  bare-footed  in  a  corn-field,  but"  she  war  too 
cussed  obstinate  to  enjoy  good  health.  You  never 
knew  jest  how  to  lake  her.  She'd  look  you  right 
smiling  in  the  eye,  and  you'd  think  thar  war  more 
sugar  in  her  nor  in  a  New  Orleans  merlasses  hogs- 
head, but  if  you  laid  yer  hands  on  her  onexpected 
like,  she'd  kick  the  breechin  all  to  h— 1  in  less  'n  a 
minute.  That's  jest  the  way  with  that  mule.  I 
reckon  she's  cost  me  nigh  onto  $500  for  harness,  say- 
in'  nothin'  about  a  doctor's  bill  for  a  broken  leg ;  but 
you  get  into  a  place  trhar  the  mud's  deep,  and  the 
rest  of  the  team  kerflummixin',  an'  call  onto  her  for 
assistance,  an'  blast  my  eyes  if  she  won't  pull  herself 
clear  out  of  her  hide  to  help  you  out  of  yer  trouble. 
That  war  the  very  way  with  Nancy.  The  summer 
'fore  I  emigrated  I  war  mighty  sick  with  the  ager,  an* 
got  the  milk  fever  on  top  of  that,  an'  I  war  puny 
near  ready  to  cross  ovcrjordan,  but  she  missed  me, 
helped  her  ole  dad  all  day.  an'  sit  up  with  me  nights 
till  she  war  a  shadder,  but  she  pulled  me  through,  an' 
then  she  advised  me  to  emigrate  to  Oalifornv.  I 
hated  to  go  'way — it  were  like  persuadin'  a  hungry 
hoss  to  leave  a  pail  of  oats ;  but  thar  wan't  no  use; 
she  war  bound  to  hev  her  way.  an'  I  came.  That 
war  fifteen  years  ago.  an"  I  hadn't  been  in  the  coun- 
try a  month  'fore  I  got  news  of  her  dyin".  Poor 
gal !  She  overdone  herself  takin'  care  of  my  worth- 
less carcass,  an'  I  never  seen  no  woman  sence  that 
lime  thai  warjworth  shucks  compared  to  her.'' 


JOHN      E.     QUINN, 


1400  Polk  Street,  corner  Pine. 


T 


-HE    LARGEST    AXD    BEST   SE- 

lected  stock  of 

Fancy  Goods,  Ladies'  and  Gents'  Fur- 
nishing Goods,  Dress  Trimmings, 
Kid  and  Lisle  Thread  Gloves, 

.And  all  the  popular  novelties  in  the  Fancy  Goods  line,  out- 
side of  Kearny  Street. 


W.     WILKINSON, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

f  ABIES',    GENTS',    MISSES',    AND 

CHILDREN'S  BOOTS,  SHOES,  and  GAITERS, 


No.  1212  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Custom  work  prompt- 
"y  attended   to.       Repairinj 
Children's  Shoes  aspecialry 


ly   attended   to.       Repairing  neatly   executed.      Dunbarr's 

chir  * 


MOHR    &.   STEFFENS, 


DEALERS    IN 


/GROCERIES,    FIXE     WINES,    AND 

^     LIQUORS.  Pbdey  Hall  Building,  comer  of  Pacific 
and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

£3T  All  Goods  delivered  free  and  warranted. 


Newton  Booth,  C  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

yr?  w.  dodge  a-  co., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  com«r  Clav  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE.  17  DUPONT  STREET, 

TTOMCEOPATHIC   FREE    DISPEN- 

■*—*■      SARY  TO  THE  POOR— 12  Bagley  Place,  next 
to  Hammam  Baths,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 


"  Agricola "  warns  to  know  how  to  make  a  hot- 
house. There  are  many  ways.  Kerosene  oil,  ju- 
diciously handled,  will  effect  it,  and  so,  too,  would 
any  two-year  old  boy  and  a  box  of  matches  ;  but  if 
your  wife's  a  first-class  brunette,  and  has  her  tongue 
and  finger  nails  intact,  just  bring  another  sweetheart 
into  the  house  and  then  see  if  you've  got  a  thermom- 
eter tall  enough  to  measure  the  temperature. 

A  demi-mondaine  of  Washington  obtained  a  front 
seat  in  the  Senate  gallery  one  dav  last  week,  and 
dropped  from  hercoigne  of  vantage  a  perfumed  billet- 
doux  upon  the  desk  of  a  dignified  Senator  beneaih. 
He  read  it.  and  sent  for  the  Deputy  Sergeant-at- 
Arms.  and  that  stern  official  led  the  fair  and  frail  one 
out  of  the  gallery  by  her  tiny,  shell-like  ear. 

A  Newark  chap  dreamed  for  twenty  consecutive 
nights  that  he  was  out  carriage-riding," and  couldn't 
imagine  any  reason  for  the  fact  until  he  discovered 
that  his  bed  was  a  little  buggy. 


M  U  LLER'S 

OPTOMETER! 

The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 


I  OPTICIAN  1     135  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

13a  Xonic'j  Si      I 

1  Near   Bush,   opposite   the    Occidental 
""  Hotel 


JOHN   DANIEL, 


IMPORTER    AND    DEALEK    IN 

ITALIAN"     AND     SCOTCH     GRANITE 
MON  UIVI  ENTS. 


styles  Marble  Mantels  and  Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS; 

Pise   Street,    between    Montgomery 
Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


JDEST  &*  BELCHER  MIXING  COM- 

PANY.  —  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco.  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  sixteenth  (16th)  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  12)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  300  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Ic  Upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-first  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  the 
tenth  (10th)  day  of  June,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20.  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


SHOULD  tV  CURRY  SILVER  MINING 

*-*  COMPANY.— Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Vir- 
ginia, Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1S73,  art  assess- 
ment (No.  33)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  No.  69,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Any  slock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  33d  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is 
made  before,  will  be  sold  on  SATURDAY,  the  first  day 
of  June,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

ALFRED   K.   DURE  ROW,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  69,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


0 


VERM  AX  SILVER  MIXING  CO. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, held  on  the  twenty-sixth  {26th)  day  of  April,  1 878,  an 
assessment  (No.  41)  of  three  dollars  per  share,  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  Stales  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  No.  414  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  thirty-first  (31st)  day  of  May.  1878,  will 
be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  THURS- 
DAY, the  twentieth  (20th)  day  of  June,  1878,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

GEO.   D.   EDWARDS,  Secretary. 

Office,  414  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


p\A  YTON  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MIN- 
-*S     ing  Company. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Devil's  Gate  District,  Lyon 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  second  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  10)  of  twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  19,  Hayward's  Building,  No.  419  Califor- 
nia Street.  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  yth  day  of  May,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and  adver- 
tised for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made 
before,  will  be  sold  on  TUESDAY,  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  May,  1878,  to  pay  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  19,  Hayward's  Building,  419  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


T 


LOG  A    CONSOLIDATED    MINING 

Company.— Location  of  works,  Bodie  Mining  Dis- 
trict, Bod  c,  Mono  County,  State  of  California.  Location  of 
principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  second  (2d)  day  of  May,  1878,  an  assessment 
(No.  1)  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  share  was  levied  on  the  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in  United 
Slates  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  ihe  Com- 
pany, Room  No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  seventh  (7th)  day  of  June,  1S78,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
twenty-eighth  (28th)  day  of  June,  1878,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent asesssment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.  W'.M.   H.  LENT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


JDECHTEL  GOLD  MINING  CO. 

~^~^  Location  of  works,  Bodie  Mining  District,  Bodie, 
Modo  County,  California.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  1)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
Company,  Room  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San   Francisco,  California. 

Any  slock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  third  (3d)  day  of  June,  1873,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unle-s  payment  is  made  before  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  first  day  of  July,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.  W.   H.   LENT,  Secretary. 

-'.  Office,  Room  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


R.  P.  &.  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 

A  TTORNEYS-A  T-LA  IV, 

Nos.  2,  3,  an'd  4  Sherman's  Blinding, 

Montgomery  Street,  N.  E.  corner  of  Clay,  Sao  Francisc*. 
(P.  O.  Bo*  707.) 


f-     H.    STREET, 

*-"  BOOK,  JOB,  AND  GENERAL 

PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

"522  California  Street, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


A  P PLICA  TION     TO     BECOME     A 

-*1  SOLE  TRADER.-Nolice  i*  hercbv  given  that  I, 
CHARLOTTE  PINNER,  wife  of  Robert  Pinner,  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  in- 
tend to  apply  to  ihe  County  Court  of  the  said  city  and  coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco,  on  Monday,  the  20th  day  of  May,  1878, 
said  day  being  a  day  of  the  May  term,  1878,  for  an  order 
and  decree  authorizing  and  permitting  me  to  become  a  sole 
trader,  and  to  carry  on  business  as  such  on  my  own  account 
in  the  city  and  ceunty  of  San  Francisco.  The  nature  of  the 
said  business  intended  and  proposed  to  be  carried  on  by  me 
is  that  of  keeping  a  sailor's  boarding  house. 

CHARLO'lTE  PINNER. 


San  Francisco,  April  ir,  i3j8. 
J.  R.  Brandos,  Attorney  for  -J 


Applicant. 


REDINGTON'S 
FLAVORING   EXTRACTS 

ARE    THE    PERFECTLY  ^P  U RE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH    FRUITS 

Prepared  with  greal  care.  They  are  put  up  in  superior 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  TWICE  as  much  as  ihe  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts. 

Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  are  nearly  so 
cheap. 

Wherever  tested  on  their  merits,  they  have  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  ere  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  olher  kind,  and  we 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 

REDINGTON    &    CO. 

SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAJL 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as  Cards,  Cir- 
culars, Bill  Heads,  Envelopes,  Receipts,  Handbills, 
Letter  Heads,  Notes,  Orders  of  Dancing,  Concert 
Programmes,  Bills  of  Ladinc,  Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  10  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job^and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  price*. 


IRVING   M.    SCOTT. 


H.   T.   SCOTT. 


UNION    IRON   WORKS 

(  Founded  1849.)      Post  Office  Box  2128. 

COR.    FIRST   AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO 


MANl'FACTL'RERS    OK 

Compressed  Engines, 

Air  Compressors, 

Rock  Drills, 

Portable  Hoisting  Engines, 

Marine  Stationary  and  Portable  Boilers! 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


CONSTANTLY  ON    HAND   AND   FOR  SALE. 
Direci-acting  Pumping  and  Hoisting  Engines, 
Upright  and  Stationary  Engines, 

Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery 
Blake's  Rock  Breakers, 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps, 

Chlorodizing  Fumaces, 
Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps. 
All  manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
workmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
man  uf ac  t  urers. 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 


T\IEBOLD  SAFE  AND  LOCK  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED 

FIRE    AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 


SAFES. 


[Contractor  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Company.] 

A  large  assortment  of  these  Safes  constantly  on  hand. 
Safes  of  other  manufacture  taken  in  exchange.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices  to  BRYANT  &  TAYLOR, 

^12  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CHAS.  N.  FOX. 


M.   B.   KELLOGG. 


FOX  &  KELLOGG, 

A  TTORNEYS  AND    COUNSELORS 

AT  LAW,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Office,  No.  530  California  Street,  Rooms  1,  2,  and  3. 


HOME  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


L,  AM  [LIES    WISHING    TO   SPEXD 

the  Summer  in  the  country  will  find  a  good  table  and 
excellent  accommodations  at  reasonable  prices,  near  Ruth- 
erford Station,  in  Napa  County.  Four  trains  pass  the  sta- 
tion daily.     For  particulars  address 

E.   B.  SMITH, 
Rutherford  Station,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


cyOS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 
624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block- 
San  Francisco,  California. 


P 


UBLIC  ADMTXISTRA  TOR, 


WILLIAM  DOOLA*, 

Office  No.  12  Nevada  Block. 


DEMOVED. 

WILLIAM  PATTON,  ARCHITECT, 
No.  411K  California  Street. 

jyt.  G.  J.   VAN  VLACK, 

,  EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Baldwin. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


{■c>  HAI  LROAD.<a; 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  April  25,  1878. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as 
1  follows: 

O   ~n   A.  M.  DAILY   for  San  Jose,   Gilroy,    Hollister, 

O.JO  -T-res  pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and  all  Way 

Stations.     g£T  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 

,  with  this  train  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.     £3~  Stage  con- 

1  nections  made  w-ith  this  train. 

A-  M.  DAILY   for    San    J«se    and  Way  Sta- 
1  U.^pU  tjons. 
i  0  _  P.  M.  DAILY  (Sundays  excepted)  for  Gilroy,  Pa- 

_J  •J)U  jaro,  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  and  Way  Stations. 
1  £5T  Stage  connection  made  with  this  train  at  Santa 
l  Clara  for  Pacific  Congress  Springs. 

£sT  On  Saturdays  only,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  at  Pajaro  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  Re- 
turning, passengers  leave  Santa  Cruz  at  4.00  A.  M.  Mon- 
days (breakfast  at  Gilroy),  arriving  in   San  Francisco  at  10 

fn    P.     M.    DAILY    for    San    Jose    and    Way    Sta- 
-f--f      tions. 

Z    on  P.   M.  DAILY    for    MenJo    Park   and  Way  Sta- 
V'O      tions. 

t&  SUNDAYS  AN  EXTRA  TRAIN  will  leave  for 
San  Jose  and  Way  Stations  at  9.30  a.  m.  Returning,  will 
leave  San  Jose  at  6.00  r.  m. 

A.  C.  BASSETT, 

Superintendent. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


C 


H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 

g5T  Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of 
the  road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
via  OAKLAND,  leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry 
Landing,  Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily,  and  making 
close  connection  at  GOSHEN  for  Sumner,  Mohave,  LOS 
ANGELES,  Wilmimgton,  Anaheim,  Colton,  Colorado 
River,  and  Yl/MA. 

ATORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAIL- 
1  *  ROAD. 

INCREASED    FACILITIES. 

On  and  after  Wednesday,  May  isc,  187s,  the  two  new,  fast, 

and  elegant  steamers  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAU- 

SALITO  will  run  between  San  Francisco 

and  San  Rafael   as  follows  : 

WEEK  DAYS. 
Leave  San  Francisco. 
(From   San   Quentin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 
7.15  a.m.  for  S»-n  Rafael. 
8.15  "  for  San  R.  &.  Junct'n 


i.15  "     fur  San  Rafael. 

From  Saucelito  Ferry,  Davis 
Street). 

V30  p.m.  for  all  points  be- 
tween Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael. 


Leave  San  Rafael. 
(Via  San  Quentin  Ferry.) 


6.30  a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 
8.00     "         "  " 

9.00     "         "  " 


6.15 


(Via  Saucelito  Ferry). 
7.00  a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 
SUNDAYS. 

(Via  San  Quentin  Ferry). 

.M.  for  San  Francisco. 


8.35  A 
II. 15 

i-45  f 
4-30 


(From  *San   Quentin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 
10.00  a.m.  for  San  Rafael. 
12.30  P.M.       "  " 

3-15     " 

5.45     "   for  San  Rafael  and 
Junction. 
(From  Saucelito  Ferry,  Davis 

Street). 
8.00  a.  M.   Excursion   train, 

connecting  a:    Junction  (Via  Saucelito  Ferry), 

with   train  for  San  Ra- 
fael. 6.45  p.m.  for  San  Francisco. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
Round  Trip  Tickets  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Ra- 
fael have  been  reduced  as  follows :  Week  days,  75  cents ; 
Sundays,  50  cents. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


?AN  FRANCISCO  AND 

'  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 


Commencing  Sunday,  April   7th,    1877,  and  until  further 
notice  Trains  and  Boats  will  leave  San  Francisco : 

Ticket  Office,  Washington  Street  Wharf. 

Jqq  P.  M.,  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted, 
*  steamer  "James  M.  Donahue"  (Washington 

Street  Wharf ),  connecting  with  Mail  and  Express  Train  at 
Donahue  for  Petaluma,  banta  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  way  stations  :  making  stage  connections  at  Lake- 
ville  for  Sonoma,  at  Geyserville  for  Skaggs'  Springs,  at 
Cloverdale  for  Ukiah,  Lakeport,  Mendocino  City,  and  the 
Geysers. 

t3"  Connections  made  at  Fulton  on  following  morning 
■with  Fulton  and  Guemeville  R,  R.,  for  Korbel's,  Guerae- 
ville,  and  the  Redwoods. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  10.35  A-  s'-) 

8  qq  A.  31.   SUNDAYS   ONLY,  EX- 

*  cursion   Steamer  "James   M.   Donahue,"  con- 

necting at  Donahue  with  trains  for  Cloverdale  and  way  sta- 
tions.    (Arrive  at  San  Francisco  6.55  p.  M.) 


ived  from  7  a,  m.  to  2.30  p.  m.  daily  (except 


Freight  1 
Sunday). 

Arthur  Hughes,  Gen.  Manager.  A.  A.  Bean,  Sup  *t. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 
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AUCELI-TO  FERRY. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 


On  and  after  Sunday.  April  7th,  1877,  a  swift  and  com- 
modious steamer  will  leave  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m.;  11.00 
a.  m. ;  "3.30  p.  m. ;  5.30  p.  m. — R.  R. 

Saucelito — 7.55  a.  m. — R.  R. ;  9.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m. ;  4.30 
p.  m. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — S.00  a.  m. — R.  R. ;  10.00  a.  m. ;  1 2  m. ;  2.00 
p.  m. ;  4. 30  p.  m. ;  6. 30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9.00  a.  m.;  ti.oo  a.  ra. ;  1.00  p.  m.;  3.30  p.  m. ; 
5.45  p.  m. ;  7.45  p.  m.— R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00 
a.  m.  On  SATURDAY  extra  trip  from  Saucelito  at  6.15 
p.  m.     *  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  snit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


OMMENCING     SA  TURD  A  J  ,    MA  1 ' 

1878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 
WILL  LEAVE  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

7  qq    A.    M.,    DAILY,     VALLEJO 

/  '  Steamer  (from    Market    Street   Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  and  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  exc«pted  for  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  only  this  train  will  run  to  Williams'. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco,  except  Sundays,  9.05  p.  m.;  Sun- 
days, 8.10  p.  M.] 

g  qq  A.  31.,  DAILY,   ATLANTIC 

Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 
mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City-).  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  p.  m 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5.35  P  M.j 

IO  OO  A-  M~>    DAILY,    ACCOMMO- 

'  dation  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry) 

to  San  Pablo  onlv.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  4.05  p.  m.J 

t   qq  P.M.,   DAILY,   SAN  JOSE 

*J  *  ^ ^  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 
at  all  way  stations      Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  H. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  :.i.] 

./  nn  P.  M,   DAILY,   EXPRESS 

ZL.KJKJ  Train  ^a  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  and 
Sacramento,  Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Moj'ave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
"  Santa  Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ton, and  Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers). Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jese 
at  6.55  p.  m.,  and  at  Sacramento  with  passenger  train,  leav- 
ing at  10.45  p-  M-,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia.  Sleeping 
cars  between  Oakland  and  Carson. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  m.] 

a  nn  P.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

ZL.KJkJ  VaJiejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
land, and  Williams-.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  11.10  a.  m.j 

,/  nn  P.  M,  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

■£j-*\J\J  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  g.co  a.  m.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  p.  M-] 

f    jn   P.    M.,   DAILY,    THROUGH 

*-j-  *^J  *■"'  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
ii-55  a.  m.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  A.  m.J 


FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 


FROM  SAN 

FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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6.30 
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Change  cars 

8.10 

9.20 

10.30 

Bii.45 

b*S.io      8.10        at  East             at  West 

b"  1 1 .  45    10. 30      Oakland.          Oakland. 

B— Sundays  excepted.  c— Sundays  only. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

To  Femside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  5.00 
p.  M. 

To  San  Jose,  daily,  to.30  a.  M-,  3.00,  4.00  P.  M. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


b — Sundays  excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
From  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,  10.00,  11.00  A.  M. 
6.00  p.  u. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  3,io  a.  m. 


CREEK  ROUTE 
From  San    Francisco — Daily — B6.30 — B7.20 — 8.15 — 9-15, 

10.15 — "-IS  A-  M- — 12-15 — i-i5 — 2-25 — 3-!5 — 4-i5 — 5-J5 

— 6.15  P.  M. 
From  Oakland — Daily — B6.30 — 7.15 — 8.10^ — 9.10 — 10.10 — 

11. 10  a.  m. — 12.10 — 1. 10 — 2.25 — 3.10 — 4.10 — 5.10 — 6.10 

p.  M.  B — Ddily,  Sundays  excepted. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  10.1  Montgomery  Street. 

A.  N.  TOWNE, 
.       General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  arrd  Ticket  Ag't. 
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-RENCH  SA  VINGS 

AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

411  Bl'Sh  Street,  above  Kearney,  San  Francisco. 
G.  MAHE.  Director. 


'THE  NEVADA    BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Paid  up  Capita! $io,coo,ooo  Gold 

Surplus  (U .  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000 


]\/[ASONIC  SAVINGS 
1V1  AND  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cau 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.     Dividends  paid  ! 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.      Loans  made  on  ap-     - 
proved  securities.  W.M.   H.  CULVER,  President.         Lot  IS  McLane,  President.      J.  C.  Flood,  \  ice-President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary.  John  W.  Mackav,     W.  S.  O'Brien,     James  G.  Fair 


DIRECTORS: 


THE   CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY. 


•JUNCTION  OF  MARKET,  PO  WELL 

J  and  Eddy  Streets.  Ordinary  and  Term  Deposits  re- 
ceived, and  Loans  made  on  real  estate  security.  Remit- 
tances may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or  by  checks  on 
reliable  parties,  payable  here ;  but  the  responsibility-  of  the 
Bank  commences  only  with  the  receipt  of  the  coin.  No 
charge  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 


ODD  FELLOWS'  SAVINGS  BANK 


QFFICE,  ODD  FELLOWS'  HALL, 325 

Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Deposits  re- 
ceived in  sums  of  one  dollar  and  upward.  Remittances 
from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co's 
Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house,  but  the  Bank 
will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery.  The  signature 
of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first  deposit. 

MARTIN  HELLER,  President. 
James  Benson,  Secretary. 


UACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Eroadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


P 


ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


First-class  steamers   with   unequaled   accommodations    for 
passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
Feb,.  18th,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  .AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month.   . 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C,    PUGET   SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND    HONGKONG. 
Connecting    at    Yokohama   with   steamers   for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,        OCEANIC,         BELGIC~ 

Saturday,  April  20 

Thursday,  May  16.  Saturday,  June  15.   .  - 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  No.  2  Montgomery  Street. 

For  freight  apply  at   the   Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany's Wharf. 

T.   H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

GEO.  H.   BRADBURY,   President. 


T 


HE  STA  TE  INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS $450,000 


Principal  Office,  2i6and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


officers: 
A.  J.  BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IYERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CAVA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


J.  M.  WALKER. 


JEKKIKGS  S.  COX. 


ALEX.  AUSTIN*. 


J.   M.  WALKER    &   CO. 

1CK  BROKERS,   N   IV.    G 
Montgomery  and  Pine  Streets. 


<TTOCA~  BR0K'ERSL  N.   IV.    CORNER 


7-    J.  PETTIT  &*  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 
528  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cashier H.  W.  Glenhv. 

Ager.t  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo.  A.  Kin^ 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  bullion. 


EXCHANGE 
On   the   principal  Cities  throughout  the   United    States, 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

New  York  Bankers The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

London  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 


T 


yHE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 
(Limited.) 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Office 3  Angel  Court . 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Earnings ijO.ooo 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 


P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


Fked'k   F.  Low,   }  ., 

Ign.  Stein-hart,  J  ManaS<=rs. 


fHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Capital $3,000,000 


D.  O.  Mills 

William  Alvord. 
Thomas  Brown... 


President. 

.Yice-President. 
..Cashier. 


AGENTS  —  New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Eank :  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


TTIBERNIA   SAVINGS 
tt  Al\z)  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweeney. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Sullivan. 

TRUSTEES. 
M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C  D.  O'SuUivan,         P.  McAran, 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer. Edward  Martin 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  comer  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wei  s, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit, 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  A.  H.  to  3  P.  M. 


(TAN  FRAA  CISCO  SA  VINGS  UNWA 

*^      532  California  St.,  comer  Webb  St.,  San  Francisco 


Deposits  j  1st  Dtcetnber,  jSjj $8*544*738  07 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund . .       448.233  60 

DIRECTORS. 

I  !     Fremekv President. 

Albert  Miller Vice-President. 

C.  Adolphe  Low,  Charles  Banm, 

Erwin  J.  Crane,  Washington  tlartlett, 

Charles  Pace,  Denis  J.  Oliver, 

Alexander  Campbell,  Senior. 

Lovell  White Cashier 

John  Arch  bald Surveyor. 

Henrv  C.  Cami'HI-li Attorney. 


Receives  deposits  and  loans  money  on  real  estate  security. 
Country  remittances  may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or 
by  checks  of  reliable  parties  payable  in  San  Franci>co.  but 
the  responsibility  of  this  Savings  Bank  commences  only  with 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  money.  x 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first 
deposit.     No  charge  is  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  3  r.  M.  Saturday  evenings  from 
(,%  to  8. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ciiCKiiiie 

PIANO    WAREROOMS, 
31  POST  ST.,  Mechanfcs' Institute  Building. 
ELEGAXT  PIANOS. 
L.  K.   HAMMER, 

Sole  Agent  foe  I 

S3T  OwTiers  of  Chicliering  Pianos  are  specially  requested 
to  leave  orders  for  lulling  at  war  street. 


MUSIC 


KNABE  PIANOS. 
Irving  Pianos,  Rogers' Upright  Pianos, 
Prince  Organs,  Waters'  Organs,  Sheet  Music. 

Bancroft,  Knight  &  Co., 

733  MARKET  STREET. 

E.  <.  Mat  PARLAXB. 

Member  S.  F.  Board.  Late  Hopkins  a.  MacTarlane. 


GEO.  O.  HICKOX  &.  CO. 

/COMMISSION    STOCK     BROKERS, 
MONTGOMERY  SIKEET. 

C.  HERRMANN 


Keeps  the  largest  and   most  selected  stock  of   any    HAT 
STORE  on  thecoastai 

402   KEARNY    STREET,    NEAR   PINE, 
910    MARKET   ST.,  ABOVE   STOCKTON. 


GOOD    NEWS! 

THE  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE 
of  Pierce's  Magnetic  Elastic  Truss  and 
Meditated  Rupture  Pad  now  places 
these  great  remedies  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
cures  on  record  have  been  performed 
by  them,  and  no  one  ruptured  should 
delay  in  sending  for  cur  New  Illus- 
trated Book,  which  shows  how  those  suffering  may  be 
speedily  and  radically  cured.  Address  MAGNETIC 
ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO.,  609  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COKE! COKE!! 


/CHEAPEST  FUEL— TRY  IT.    Prices 

^"^     of  Coke  at  the  Yards  of  the  San   Francisco  Gaslight 
Company  reduced  to 

50  cents  per  barrel at  Retail. 

40  cents  per  barrel at  Wholesale. 


^'■J6/////^ 


JaMuic'n  V, 

&an   Q/'ianctAcc,    <-&a£ 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT, 

FIRST  CLASS  IX  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QLIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

j£s    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     SS"  Entrance 

south  side  of  C  WARREN    LELAND. 


A\  ROMAN  &  CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

BOOKSELLERS, 

STATIONERS, 
IMPORTERS, 

PRINTERS, 

AND   BINDERS. 


Boots  in  Every  Department  of  Literature. 
STAPLE    AND  FANCY  STATIONERY. 


II    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

LICK    HOUSE    BLOCK. 


Q     F.    WILLEY  Sr>  CO., 

IMPORTERS  AN  HERS  of 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 

BREWSTER  &  CO..  .New  York, 
W.  D.  ROGERS.  Philadelphia, 

C.  S.  CAFFREY,  Camden.  N.J., 
WOOD  BROTHERS,   New  York, 

H.    KILLAM  S  CO.,    Now  Haven. 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


ALSO,    AGENTS    FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Elankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 


PACIFIC  CONGRESS 

SPRINGS. 


QPEN  FOR  THE  SEASON  ON  AND 

^  after  April  20th.  Take  S.  P.  R.  R.  first  afternoon 
train  to  Santa  Clara  ;  connect  with  stage  for  Springs.  Time 
3J4  hours.  Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Livery  stable". 
Telegraphic  communication. 

LEWIS  A.   SAGE. 


Foundry,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.     Warehouse,  London,  Eng 

Australian  i^;iches,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
American  Branches,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  San  Francisco* 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 
SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND   PEERLESS 

PRESSES. 

No,  539  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  305  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco 


5.  P.  R.  R. 


{NORTHERN    DIVISION.) 


EXCURSION    SEASON,     1878. 


REDUCTION   IN  RATES. 


Special  Xotice  to  Military  Companies,  Sunday 
Schools,  Societies,  Private  Parties,  etc. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  now  prepared 
to  make  engagements  for  the  transportation  of  Excursion 
Parties  to  the  various  well  known  Picnic  Grounds  on  the 
line  of  the  Road. 

For  rates,  terms,  and  other  information,  apply  at  Room 
33,  Railroad  Building,  corner  Fourth  and  Townscnd  Streets. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JL'DAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


m 


BUSINEo. 

COLLEGE. 

320  Post  Slro* 

SOFT.  •*      - 


more  and  auarai.tt 


H.   P.  GREGORY    &    CO. 

?  and  4  California  St., 

Sole   Agents  for  the  celebrated 

SPIDER      HOSE, 

A  brand  of  Rubber  Hose  made  expressly 
for  use  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Costs  no 
>d  to  outlast  any  other  make. 


Steinway  &  So/is. 

GRAND    AVERAGE 
95  1-2 

OUT   OF   A   POSSIBLE 
96. 


CAUTION. — One  New  York  Piano-maker  having  net 
only  published  the  Judges*  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
but  also  dishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  .in  aver- 
age of  Q5  out  of  a  possible  o6,  the  Examining  Judges  flatly 
contradicted  him,  and  certify  thai  he  reached  an  aveage  of 
qo&  only,  ranking  but  third  on  Square  and   POURTH  on 

Parlor  Grands. 

Every  Steinway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  s«ld 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,   105  Kearny  Street,  San   Francisco. 


MORRIS,  SCHWAB  &  CO. 

FINE-ART    DEALERS. 


A  complete  assortment  of  ARTISTS'  MATERIA!  ,  GOl  D 
FRAMES,  1  1 


19    AND    21    POST   STREET. 


U/A  RE  ROOMS,   N.   IV.    CORNER 
y*        KEARNY  AND  SETTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


AND   CADET  SCHOOL. 


Next  quarter  will  commence  March  13,  1878. 
For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cat 


J.    TRUMBULL. 


CHAS.    W.    KEEBE. 


R.J.TRUMBULL&CO 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     BULBS,    TREES, 

SHRUBS,    PLANTS,    ETC. 
419  and  ,2i  Sansome  St.      ....     San  Francisco. 


NURSERY: 

Corker  H  and  Center  St?.,     -----    San  Rafael. 


GRAND 

SPRING 

OPENING 

.  ..OF.  .  .  . 

Millinery  1  Fancy  Goods 

And  all  other  goods  suitable  for  man,  woman  or  child,  at 

PALMER    BROTHERS, 

726,  728,  730,  732,  and  734  Market  St. 


DANIEI    Z.   YOST. 


DRECKINRIDGE  &    YOST, 

STOCK     BROKERS, 

304  Montgomery  Street. 


BUY  YOUR 


W.  W.   MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


THE   IMPROVED 


FRENCH    RANGES 

(set  in  brick.) 
VANS  WROUGHT  IRON 

PORTABLE     RANGES. 

COOKING,  PARLOR,  AND  HEATING 

S  T  O  FES. 


The  largest  slock  and  greatest  variety  on  the  Pacific  coast 
Over  fivb  HUNDRED  different  styles  and  patterns  lo  select 
from.     Everything  required  to  fit  up  a  kitchen  complete. 


Nos.  110,  112,  114,  11S,  &  120  Baiter y  St. 


NICOLL,   THE  TAILOR. 

(  BRANCH   OF   NEW   YORK), 

505    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

18    KEARNY    STREET. 


PAN  rS,  made  lo  order,  trom S,  oo 

SU  ITS   made  to  order,  From -  -    15  00 

OVERCOATS,  made  to  order,  from 15  00 

BLACK  DOESKIN  PANTS,  from 7  00 

WHITE  VESTS,  from 3  00 

FANCY  VESTS,  from 600 

DRESS  COATS,  from 2000 

Cloth  sold  by  the  yard     Any  length  cue 

505  Montgomery  and  iS  Kearny  Streets. 

JOE   POHEIM, 

Merchant  Tailor, 

No.  203  Montgomery  Street. 

And  No.  103  Third  Street. 


Business  Suits  made  to  Order  in  24  hours from  $20 

Pants  made  to  Order  in  24  hours from    $5 

Fine  Diagonal,  Cassimere,  and  Scotch  Cheviot 

Suits  to  Order from  $25  to  $45 

Fine  Dress  Suits  to  Order from  $40  to  $50 

Overcoats from  $25  to  $35 

Perfect  fit  guaranteed   by  JOE  POHEIM,  the  great  artist 
and  cutter  from  New  York. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND    OF 

^^  Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  BOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING    OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
done  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.   J.   PAILLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND   IMPORTERS, 
120  Suiter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House,  6S0  Broadway.  New  York. 


GUNPOWDER. 

nTHE      CALIFORNIA     POWDER 

-*        WORKS,  Manufacturers  of 

CANNON,    SPORTING,    MINING, 


HERCULES    POWDER, 

314  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Jno.  F.  Lohse Secretary. 

Mills  at  Santa  Cruz.     Post  Office  Box  2036. 


BEAMISH'S 


The  Argonaut 


VOL.  II.     NO.  ig. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    MAY    18,   i878. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


THE  SOCIALIST  PROBLEM, 


An  Essay  by  Nathan,  the  Essenian. 


[We  commend  the  careful  perusal  of  this  article,  and  the  one  that  will  succeed 
it,  to  those  of  our  readers  who  think.  They  contain  the  essence  of  the  doctrine 
of  German  Socialism,  and  are  done  for  the  Argo.vait  by  a  master-hand.  The 
profoundest  thinkers  and  the  best  writers  of  t!-:e  age  are  revolving  in  their  minds 
such  questions  as  are  here  treated  of.  The  merit  of  the  articles  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  questions  considered  justify  the  space.  The  first  paper  by  the  '*  Esse- 
nian "  was  printed  in  the  issue  of  April  27th.] 

Editors  Argonaut  :  —  In  a  former  communication  I 
undertook  to  state  accurately  and  almost  synoptically,  so 
that  even  careless  readers  might  grasp  and  retain  the  truth, 
what  really  constitutes  the  net  result  of  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment. Perhaps  a  mere  formulated  statement  of  that  net 
result  carries  with  it  the  demonstration  of  its  own  verity. 
Perhaps  no  one  can  cite  an  instance  in  which  government 
upon  any  extended  scale  has  radically  varied  from  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  a  ruling  class  at  the  top,  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple at  the  bottom,  and  ecclesiasticism  and  an  army  between 
them  adjusting  their  relative  rights  and  duties  by  the  agency 
of  bayonets  and  prayer.  As  mere  matters  of  fact  this  is  so 
truly  the  condition  of  things  that  statesmanship,  under  all 
forms  of  government,  has  not  only  accepted  it  as  true,  but 
has  even  gone  farther  by  holding  that  it  is  not  only  true,  but 
also  necessary,  to  wit:  that  the  very  notion  of  government 
involves  this  normal  condition,  so  that  there  can  be  no  gov- 
ernment without  it.  Even  your  correspondent  (Clement) 
who  seems  to  be  as  independent  as  a  Modoc  in  his  way  of 
thinking  and  saying  things,  at  last  takes  refuge  in  the  seem- 
ingly absolute  necessity  of  this  condition  as  a  defense  to  all 
that  may  be  urged  against  the  justice  of  it.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment as  old  as  Pharoah-necho,  and  the  centuries  of  despotism 
which  have  lapsed  away  since  the  Pyramids  first  overlooked 
the  desert  have  added  nothing  to,  and  have  taken  nothing 
away  from,  the  force  of  it  In  brief,  the  position  is  this  : 
Government  over  the  people  is  necessary,  ergo  it  is  right, 
and  is  to  be  maintained  at  all  hazards  ;  its  inequalities  and 
injustices  are  merely  evil  incidents  of  a  necessary  good,  and 
are  to  be  quietly  endured,  not  remedied.  But  the  real  ques- 
tion, which  lies  deeper  than  any  discussion  upon  the  '"  form  ': 
of  government  can  penetrate,  and  which  has  its  origin  in, 
and  rests  upon,  the  very  bed-rock  of  human  reason  (even  the 
consciousness  itself),  is  whether  governments,  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  word  has  always  been  used,  is  a  necessary 
thing  at  all.  In  other  words,  whether  the  fact  expressed  by 
the  words  "  government  over  the  people,"  as  that  fact  has 
always  practically  existed,  is  a  necessary  truth  at  all. 
"  Time  consecrates,  and  what  is  gray  with  age  becomes  re- 
ligion." Perhaps  there  is  entirely  too  much  of  this  reverence 
for  the  old,  the  usual,  the  customary,  in  all  our  notions  of 
government.  Because  a  thing  has  always  been  so  or  so,  it 
is  natural  to  declare  that  it  is  chimerical  to  think  that  it 
might  be,  or  ought  to  be,  otherwise.  But  ought  we  nine- 
teenth-century people  to  accept  any  such  canon  of  judgment? 
If,  indeed,  we  are  to  consider  only  that  which  can  plead  a 
prescriptive  title,  there  is  not  only  an  end  of  argument,  but, 
also,  of  possible  progress  in  any  direction.  We  flatly  refuse 
to  be  bound  by  any  such  limitation  in  science,  art,  or  religion  ; 
why  submit  to  it  in  politics?  Let  us  at  least  be  radicals 
enough  to  stand  firmly  upon  the  truth  that  the  question  for 
us  and  for  our  posterity  is  not  what  has  been,  but  is  what 
ought  to  be.  Let  us  adopt  no  such  motto  as  sic  ait  antiqui- 
tas;  but  asserting  the  absolute  liberty,  responsibility,  and 
rights  of  men,  let  us  only  regard  what  ought  to  be,  utterly 
denying  that  an  old  falsehood,  just  because  it  is  old,  in  bet- 
ter than  the  truth.  Certainly  we  are  entitled  to  know  the 
truth  about  government  as  much  as  about  anything  else. 
Ever  since  Savanarola  and  Luther  asserted  the  autonomy  of 
reason  vs.  authority,  as  to  spiritual  truth,  we  have  been  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  seeds  they  sowed  in  other  fields  also. 
The  same  weapon  which  broke  the  shackles  wherewith  ec- 
clesiasticism had  bound  human  nature  throughout  Christian- 
dom  broke  those,  also,  which  held  the  people  in  bondage  to 
established  forms  of  law  and  order — government;  and,  how- 
ever little  progress  we  may  have  made  in  the  actual  working 
of  the  machine  called  government,  we  have,  at  least,  gained 
the  right  to  criticize  its  operations,  to  discuss  the  sources  of 
its  authority,  and  to  question  even  its  right  to  existence  at 
all.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  so  many  mere  political  night- 
mares could  have  ever  become  so  firmly  seated  upon  human 
nature  that  it  requires  centuries  of  agony  and'  struggle  to 
shake  them  oft.  The  average  American  of  to-day  is  almost 
incapacitated  to  comprehend  the  terrible  despotism  which 
the  idea  that  kings  rule  by  divine  right  exercised  over  the 
human  race  for  ages.  Few,  even  of  our  students  of  law, 
can  without  an  effort  understand  the  feudal  meaning  of 
the  word  "  treason  ; ::  and  when  they  do  at  last  master  the 
full  sense  of  it,  their  first  emotion  is  one  of  astonishment 
that  the  people  could  ever  have  been  such  solemn  asses 
as  to  have  faith  in  any  such  political  monstrosities.  So, 
also,  and  at  no  very  remote  period  either,  law  and  order, 
church  and  State  government,  stood  aghast  at  the  com- 
munistic teachings  of  those  reckless  and  daring  innova- 
tors who  proposed  to  abolish  the  sacred  law  of  primogeni- 
ture. It  is  amusing  to  review  the  fierce  controversies  which 
this  radical  proposition  originated.  The  result  of  it  was  to 
be  the  utter  shipwreck  of  property,  the  dissipation  of  estates, 
the  murder  of  the  idea  and  the  uses  of  value.  To  abolish 
the  law  of  primogeniture  was  to  subvert  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  assassinate  "  respectability  "  throughout  Chris- 


tendom.    But  this  crime  was  actuallyjperpetrated.     The  re- 
sult was,  of  course  the  multiplication  of  estates  and  the  in- 
crease of  values.      It  may  not  Ahave  been  the  best  thing 
possible  in  the  selfish  judgment  of  the  eldest  son,  but   it 
was  good  for  the  fa'mily  and  for  the  community.     Those  who 
reverenced  only  the  established  laws  and  customs,  and  who, 
1  therefore,  prognosticated  only  disaster  and  ruin  from  the 
:  abolition  of  primogenital  rights,  were  doubtless  honest,  but 
they  were  mistaken.     May  it  not  be  that  those  who  regard 
i  existing  laws  of  property  as  an  ultimate  truth  are  just  as 
much,  and  doubtless  honestly,  mistaken?    The  question  for 
us  is  not  what  is  customary  and  established,  but  it  is  what 
is  right — not  what  the  laws  are,  but  what  they  ought  to  be. 
And  perhaps  the  two  instances  already  cited  (the  jure  divine 
'  regitum  and  the  law  of  primogeniture)  may  be  sufficient  to 
'  establish  the  fact  that  there  is  no  well-founded  claim  to  infal- 
1  libility  to  be  made  in  favor  of  past  or  present  statutes  on 
i  these  subjects.      This  is  not  a  digression,  although   it  might 
j  seem  to  be  so;  for  the  province  of  government  over  the  peo- 
ple is  very  largely  to  conserve  the  rights  of  property  under 
the  laws  as  they  may  happen  to  be.     "The sacred  bounds  of 
property  "  is  almost  the  only  thing  which  government  recog- 
nizes as  sacred,  the  sanctity  of  ecclesiasticism  being  usually 
a  mere  instrumentality  for  the  consecration  of  law  and  order 
(government  by  which  the  only  really  sacred  thing  (property) 
is  made  secure  ;  so  that  government  is  essentially  a  machi- 
nery by  which  property  may  be  protected  in  accordance 
with  existing  statutes.     So  true  is  this  fact  that  if  the  idea  of 
the  individual  ownership  of  property  were  once  eradicated 
there  would  be  little  use  for  government  over  the  people  at 
all  except  to  regulate  the  ethics  of  mankind  ;  and  this  obser- 
vation brings  us  nigh  to  the  very  core  of  this  whole  question. 
The  question  under  consideration  is  radical.     It  goes  to  the 
very  root  of  the  matter.     The  question  is  whether  govern- 
ment over  the  people,  law  and  order,  "a  rule  of  civil  conduct 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power"  (as  Blackstone  defines 
it;,  has  any  right  to  exist  or  not.     The  French  Academy,  in 
preparing  definitions  for  the  great  dictionary,  recently  defined 
a  republic  to  be  a  system  in  which  "  the  government  is  cre- 
ated by  the  votes  of  the  people ; "  of  course,  when  once  cre- 
ated, the  only  duty  of  the  people  is  to  obey.     The  answer  to 
the   question  whether  government   over  the  people   has  a 
right  to  exist  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  functions 
its  existence  is  designed  to  accomplish,  and  its  fitness  to  ac- 
complish them.     It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  such  a 
question  fully  in  any  limited  space,  and  in  our  age  and  coun- 
try it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so.     Without  discussion  and 
without  dogmatizing,  we  may  assume  that  government,  the 
functions  of  which  are  to  lodge  absolute  power  over  the  peo- 
ple in  the  hands  of  Caius,  Julius  Caesar,  or  John  Smith,  and 
his  heirs  male  in  perpetuity,  has  no  right  to  existence  at  all ; 
government,  the  functions  of   which  is  to  lodge  supreme 
power  over  the  people  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged,  heredi- 
tary class,  has  no  right  to  exist ;  government,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  give  to  people  who  happen  to  have  red  hair  and 
blue  eyes  absolute  control  of  the  lives  and  property  of  peo- 
ple not  so  constituted,  has  no  right  to  exist.     The  right  of 
government  over  the  people  to  existence  is,  therefore,  to  be 
tested  primarily  by  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  ordained,  and 
secondarily  by  its  ability  to  consummate  that  purpose.    Now 
if  it  be  assumed  that  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of 
private  property  is  the  sacredest  thing  in  human  life,  and 
that  the  conservation  of  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold  it  in 
accordance  with  established  forms    of  law  is  the  highest 
function  of  government,  there  is  an  end  of  the  argument;  it 
must  be  conceded  that  government  over  the  people  has  a 
right  to  exist,  and  the  only  question  that  remains  is  as  to 
what  is  the  best  form   which  such  government  can  assume. 
But  "if  this  position  be  controverted — if  it  be  roundly  as- 
serted that  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold  private  property  is 
not  the  highest  human  need,  and  that  the  conservation  of 
this  right  unimpaired  is  not  the  highest  function  of  law  as  it 
ought  to  be — then  there  is  much  more  to  be  said.     Beyond 
question,  all  governments  that  have  existed  among  mankind 
were  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  rights  of  private  property 
(using  the  word  in  its  largest  sense)  are  sacred — and  in  legal 
contemplation    the   most  sacred — and  that  law  and   order 
government  over  the  people  in  some  shape)  is  necessary  to 
maintain  these  rights ;  and,  hence,  universally  government 
has  developed  as  its  normal  condition  the  fact  which  has 
been  so  often  reiterated  in  the  formula  given  for  the  net  re- 
sult of  the  science  of  government.      But  is  this  true?     Is 
there  no  God  but   Mammon?     Because,  if  we  strip  off"  all 
mere  feudalisms,  all  venerable  shams  and  false  pretenses, 
all  mere  useless  verbiage,  and  look  at  the  naked  facts  only, 
we  can  not  fail  to  discover  that  every  competent  discussion 
of  the  matter  must  at  last  leave  us  face  to  face  with  one 
simple  but  very  earnest  and  terrible  question,  which  involves 
the  rationale  of  human  life  itself  with  all  the  incidents  of  it 
Let  us  doggedly  worn'  this  question,  and  not  let  it  go  until 
we  find  out  what  is  in  it.     Is  it  true,  or  false,  that  the  one 
sacred  thing  on  earth  is  private  property,  and  that  the  high- 
est function  of  government  is  to  keep  it  safe?     This  idea  is 
an  old  sinner.      Once,  under  the  doctrine,  jure  divino  reg- 
num,  this  sacred  right  was  asserted  for  the  kings  only,  and 
all  who  had  any  secondary  interest  therein  derived  it  from 
his  majesty;  then  it  was  extended  to  the  nobility,  and  the 
right  sitb  viodo  vested  in  them  and  their  heirs;  gradually  the 
free  cities,  leagues,  and  other  contrivances  extended  it,  and 
the  commons  began  to  assert  it  for  themselves.      Repub- 
licanism asserts  the  right,  Its  sacredness,  the  necessity  of 


government  over  the  people  to  maintain  it,  and  while  vehe- 
mently upholding  the  old  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  the  right 
itself,  the  radical  change  made  was  in  the  assertion  of  it  for 
all  citizens  alike.     Now,  if  the  very  idea  itself  is  not  a  lie 
and  a  fraud  on  human  nature,  perhaps  republicanism  has 
gone  far  enough,  and  we  have  already  reached  the  ultimate 
truth  of  government,  and  ought  to  abandon  the  thought  of 
any  more  perfect   system   as   revolutionary,  impracticable, 
and  dangerous.     But  the  question  will  come  back  again  :  Is 
this  right  the  sacredest  thing  to  humanity,  and  is  it  the 
highest  function  of  government  to  maintain  it  for  all  alike? 
Let  us  very  briefly  consider  this  matter:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident :  That  all  men  are  created  equal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed ; "  and,  "  We,  the  people  of  the 
L'nited  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  do  make  and  ordain,"  etc,  etc.     Now, 
these  documents  (the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States),  which  are  perhaps  justly 
considered  as  the  grandest  utterances  of  the  human  intel- 
lect on  the  science  of  government,  announce  as  essential 
truths,  the  attainment  of  which  constitutes  the  true  function 
of  government,  liberty,  equality,  and  (because  it  is  of  ne- 
cessity involved  in  them)  fraternity.     The  right  to  acquire 
and  hold  private  property  is  not  mentioned ;  it  is  regarded 
as  entirely  subordinate  to  the  real  ends  of  government,  and 
does  not  appear  at  all,  except  as  it  might  be  considered  as  a 
right  incident  to  "  liberty/3  or  to  "  the  pursuit  of  happiness," 
or  to  "  the  general  welfare."     The  true  function  of  govern- 
ment is  not  declared  to  be  to  secure  the  right  to  acquire  and 
hold  private  property  at  all,  but  to  secure  liberty,  fraternity, 
equality — not  for  some,  but  for  "all  men."     The  only  pro- 
tection accorded  to  private  property-rights  grows  out  of,  and 
is  limited  by,  the  idea  that   such  rights  are  incident  to  the 
attainment  of  the  grand  ends  for  which  alone  just  govern- 
ments are  ordained.     And  the  saving  clause  is  that  if  it  be 
found  that  "the  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends  "  (/'.  e.,  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity)  "  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  establish  a 
new  government  laying  its  foundation  in  such  principles " 
as  to  secure  their  own  welfare.     Xow,  if  we  accept  these 
grand  declarations  as  embodying  the  truth  about  the  right 
of  government  over  the  people  to  existence,  there  would 
surely  be  no  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that 
the  republican  form  of  government  has  utterly  failed  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  for  which  it  was  ordained,  and  that  it 
has  become  as  "  destructive  "  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity 
in  the  LTnited  States  as  any  autocracy  or  oligarchy  could  pos- 
sibly have  been,  because  the  workings  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment do  not  tend  to  establish  the  true  end  of  government  at 
all,  but  only  to  conserve  the  single  right  to  acquire  and  hold 
private  property  in  accordance  with  existing  statutes,  to  an- 
nex all  the  inequalities  and  injustices  of  feudalism  to  the 
possession  of  it,  and  to  make   Mammon  God.     It  is,  there- 
fore, probably  true  that  the  only  plea  which  can  rightfully  be 
advanced  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  that  we  have  not  yet  grown  up  to  the  full  concep- 
tion of  a  great  people  that  is  actually  free,  that  actually  en- 
joys liberty,  that  actually  has  no  government  over  it,  but 
governs  itself ;  and  that  ours  is  as  good   a  government  as 
any  of  which  history  bears  record.     Indeed,  it  might  be 
asked  with  some  show  of  plausibility  :  If  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment be  abolished,  what  form  would  you  establish  ?     For 
if  any  form  of  government  over  the  people  be  substituted, 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  inherent  and  inevitable  tend- 
ency of  it  must  be  to  produce  a  ruling  class  at  the  top,  an 
oppressed  people  at  the  bottom,  and  ecclesiasticism  and  an 
army  between  them  adjusting  their  relative  rights  and  duties 
by  the  agency  of  bayonets  and  prayer  ;  and  hence  follows 
the  conclusion  deduced  from  the  merciless  logic  of  admitted 
facts  that  no  form  of  government  over  the  people  has  any 
right  to  existence  at  all.     Certainly  this  must  be  true.     Cer- 
tainly this  whole  idea  of  government  over  the  people  is  hope- 
lessly antagonistic  to  the  fact  of  liberty  ;  and  the  very  defi- 
nition of  law  as  "  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the 
supreme  power"  over  the  people  is  a  mere  feudalism — a 
mere  legal  fiction  ;  for  no  such  "  supreme  power  "  over  the 
people  can  rightfully  exist,  no  matter  by  what  name  you 
designate  if     What  then  ?     Do  we  advocate  lawlessness — 
anarchy  ?     Emphatically  no.     But  wise,  just  laws,  the  best 
for  the  whole  people,  and  such  as  having  the  direct  sanction 
of  the  people's  will,  must  be  executed.     That  is  to  say,  the 
people  governs  itself,  makes  and  executes  the  law.     Abolish 
the  whole  of  the  republican  system,  murder  the  idea  of  gov- 
ernment over  the  people  and  bury  it  beyond  resurrection, 
and  provide  for  the  government  by  the  people  ;  establish  a 
democracy  pure  and  simple,  social  and  political.     It  would 
take  longer  space  than  we  can  now  use  to  develop  fully  the 
mode  by  which  the  people  might  express  and  execute  its  will 
in  the  form  of  law  ;  but  the  thing  is  not  impracticable  ;  it  is 
easy,  practical,  common-sensical,  and  beautiful.     The  law  of 
primogeniture  has  already  been  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
fossils  of  "sacred"  property-rights.     The  argument  against 
this  law  was  that  it  created  a  false  distinction  between  chil- 
dren of  the  same  family,  declared  in  effect  that  the  oldest 
boy  was  the  best  baby  in  the  lot,  violated  fundamental  prin- 
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i  of  ethics  because  it  allowed  the  first-born  to  take 
something  for  nothing,  and  to  do  as  he  would  not  be  done  ; 
by,  inasmuch  as  he  had  rendered  no  equivalent  to  God,  to 
the  family,  or  to  society,  wherefore  the  whole  estate  should  j 
be  his.  Are  not  all  existing  statutes  of  wills,  descents,  and  j 
distributions,  all  laws  authorizing  any  heritable  quality  in 
property,  obnoxious  to  every  one  of  these  objections?  Is  ] 
the  mere  legal  fiction  that  a  dead  man  has  the  right  to  con-  j 
trol  estates  to  continue  forever?  If  A  die,  having  accumu- 
lated property  by  whatsoever  means,  what  right  have  As 
children  to  take  it  any  more  than  B's  ?  Have  they  rendered  ! 
any  equivalent  to  God  or  man  whereupon  the  estate  should 
be  theirs?  Do  they  not  take  something  for  nothing,  just  as 
primogeniture  once  took  all  for  nothing  ?  And  does  n 
legal  lie,  by  which  when  a  man  dies  his  estate  descends  to 
his  children  rather  than  to  the  community  out  of  which  he 
made  it,  tend  continually  to  foster  and  perpetuate  all  class-, 
distinctions  and  social  lies  and  shams  about  wealth  and  re- 
spectability, which  are  more  inimical  to  true  democracy  and 
to  every  true  conception  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity  which  . 
true  government  ought  to  secure  than  any  old-world  titles  of 
nobility  could  be?  Does  it  not  tend  to  maintain  a  social1 
Phariseeism  based  on  money  alone  that  is  infinitely  more 
godless  and  inhuman  than  any  aristocracy  of  birth  could  j 
ever  become?  Does  it  not  brand  even  the  most  honorable! 
poverty  with  the  stigma  of  crime,  and  draw  a  line  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  as  strong  [ 
and  merciless  as  Hindoo  caste  or  Jewish  leprosy  ?  Here 
are  two  babies  born  the  same  day,  in  the  same  community,  J 
standing  exactly  equal  before  God  and  consciousness,  enti-  j 
tied  to  equal  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages,  and  bound  ! 
by  equal  responsibilities,  the  Smith  baby  and  the  Jones  baby.  | 
Along  comes  ''  Society,"'  and  looking  upon  the  two  children  i 
with  pitiless  and  unerring  sagacity,  it  damns  one  of  them  to 
endless  shame  and  misery,  branding  it  as  low  and  dishon-  j 
ored  ;  and  upon  the  other  it  brings  to  bear  all  the  infinite 
resources  of  our  complex  civilization  to  force  it,  if  possible,  \ 
into  a  career  of  usefulness,  honor,  and  happiness  ;  a  judg-  j 
ment  founded  upon  no  estimate  and  character  of  the  chil-  j 
dren  themselves,  but  almost  exclusively  upon  the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  parents  as  determined  by  the  books  of  the 
Assessor :  and  all  the  while  the  law  and  order  system  which 
permits  this  crime  to  be  committed  over  and'  over  again 
ever>'  second  of  even-  hour  has  the  brazen-faced  impudence 
to  call  itself  a  "  Christian  Government,"  and  even  dares  to 
prate  of  justice  and  of  liberty,  while  our  prostituted  eccle- 
siasticism  through  all  its  rectories  says  Amen  I  Is  it  any 
wonder  at  all  that  social  and  theological  life  so  utterly  inhu- 
man and  godless  has  resulted  in  hopeless  unbelief  or  scien- 
tific artieism  in  older  lands,  and  that  the  same  tidal  wave  of 
skepticism  is  lapping  our  coasts  all  round?  or  that  men  who 
really  have  hope  and  faith  in  humanity  are  becoming  more 
and  more  lawless  and  Christless  year  by  year  ?  Why,  even 
Sir  William  Blackstone,  who  was  saturated  with  love  and 
learning  of  the  common  law,  in  spite  of  his  penchant  for 
that  intricate  system  of  fossilized  legal  and  social  abortions, 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  truth  that  this  whole  idea  of 
heritable  property  is  a  pure  legal  fiction,  a  mere  make-shift 
of  municipal  law,  contrary  to  natural  justice,  which  requires 
that  at  the  death  of  the  owner  estates  should  revert  to  the 
community  [Chiity's  Blackstone,  book  II,  pages  9,  10,  21 1, 
second  edition].  Unquestionably,  if  "the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number"  ought  to  constitute  the  rule  of  action, 
the  highest  title  the  law  should  recognize  as  valid  is  a  life- 
estate — if  even  that.  But  if  it  be  true  that  the  end  of  all 
law  ought  to  be  to  secure  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,  if  the  highest  condition  of  society  be  a  state  of  ac- 
tual liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality,  conjoined  with  possible 
physical  comfort  and  enjoyments,  and  possible  progress  of 
all  men  morally,  intellectually,  and  socially,  then  verily  pri- 
vate property  is  robbery  of  the  community  at  large,  and  the 
people  ought  to  own  all  property  in  common,  because  the 
law  and  order  system  now  in  force  has  become  destructive 
of  the  highest  ends  of  government,  and  private  rights  to 
property  are  inconsistent  with  the  attainments  of  those  ends. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  only  scheme  that  can  possibly 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  that  most  evil  normal  condition 
which  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  the  net  result  of 
the  science  of  government  is  the  inauguration  of  an  absolute 
democracy,  social  and  political — the  subversion  of  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  the  abrogation  of  all  statutes 
of  corporations,  wills,  descents,  and  distributions,  private 
property — in  short,  the  Commune.  Certainly  we  understand 
the  force  of  the  epithets  visionary-,  impracticable,  proleta- 
rian, mob,  enthusiast,  canaille,  et  id  omne  genus  loquendi  ; 
but  having  undertaken  to  talk  sincerely  about  facts,  we  care 
little  for  names.  We  have  found  at  least  three  facts  that  are 
true  beyond  all  controversy  :  First,  that  ever)-  system  of 
government  over  the  people  of  necessity  results  in  a  ruling 
class  at  the  top,  an  oppressed  people  at  the  bottom,  and  ec- 
clesiasticism  and  an  army  between  them  adjusting  their  rel- 
ative rights  and  duties  by  the  agency  of  bayonets  and 
prayer;  second,  that  this  condition  may  be  good  for  the  few, 
but  is  bad  for  the  many,  and  that  while  the  consciousness  is 
true  to  itself,  and  continues  to  assert  that  duties  must  be 
correlative  to  rights,  privileges  to  responsibilities,  this  state 
of  society  necessarily  produces  a  chronic  state  of  insurrec- 
tion at  heart  against  itself  which  only  prayer  and  bayonets 
can  control ;  and  third,  that  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity, 
which  ought  to  be  the  prime  objects  of  all  law,  can  never  be 
actually  realized  except  from  the  basis  of  Communism— an 
absolute  democracy,  social  and  political.  There  is  certainly 
no  valid  argument  against  such  a  system  that  does  not  stand 
square-toed  and  fiat-footed  upon  individual  selfishness.  All . 
such  argument,  if  followed  up  and  hunted  home,  will  be 
found  to  live  only  in  the  idea  that  the  individual  is  perhaps 
'  better, '  more  "  prosperous,'  more  "  capable ':  than  the  , 
average  of  the  whole,  and  selfishness  refuses  to  surrender 
anything  for  the  common  good  ;  but  the  common  good,  "  the 
general  welfare,"  is  the  highest  aim  of  a  true  government, 
and  the  selfishness  which  opposes  it  ought  to  be  coerced  by 
laws  and  penalties.  Therefore,  from  even-  other  point  of 
view  than  individual  selfishness,  it  must  appear  evident  that 
even  if  the  equation  of  all  social  extremes  necessary  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  Commune  would  necessitate  the  leveling 
down  of  the  few,  this  necessity  would  be  simply  and  glori- 
ously compensated  by  the  certainty  of  a  corresponding  ele- 
vation of  the  many,  and  by  the  eradication  of  prevalent 
crime  and  vice,  which,  beyond  all  question,  grow  out  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  or  for  precedence,  under  a  system  of 


law  and  order  which  makes  the  acquisition  of  private  prop- 
erty summum  do/turn.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
this  very  selfishness  is  not,  in  the  long  run,  short-sighted ; 
for  the  statistics  of  trade  even  in  our  prosperous  land  prove 
that  in  every  decade  88  per  cent,  of  all  the  men  engaged  in 
business  fail.  All  our  benevolent  associations,  brother- 
hoods, unions,  et  cetera,  prove  a  perhaps  undefined  but 
very  general  consciousness  of  the  need  of  some  safe-guard 
against  the  ills  of  life  more  powerful  than  individual  effort, 
energy,  and  ability.  Nearly  all  men  realize  that  it  would  be 
a  wise  and  beneficial  thing  to  invest  their  surplus  means,  in 
the  halcyon  days  of  their  prospcrty,  in  a  good,  solvent,  hon- 
est life  insurance  company,  if  such  an  institution  could  exist 
under  our  law  and  order  system.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
general  feeling  that  in  some  way  the  energy,  luck,  pros- 
perity of  the  many  ought  to  be  made  available  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  family  in  case  of  misfortune,  and  all  of  the 
unions  associations  referred  to  are  only  a  recognition  of  this 
truth.  Moreover,  the  established  law  of  all  such  organiza- 
tions is  that  the  benefit  of  them  is  more  certain  and  larger 
just  in  proportion  as  the  membership  embraces  larger  num- 
bers and  classes.  Now,  the  logic  of  the  Commune  is  to  ex- 
tend this  idea  so  as  to  embrace  a  whole  people  and  its  social 
and  political  life,  so  that  the  energy,  skill,  and  prosperty  of 
all  shall  be  available  for  each  individual.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  any  ^*W  brotherhood  or 
society  that  does  not  apply  with  greater  force  to  the  com- 
munistic system.  It  would  pledge  the  revenues  of  a  conti- 
nent and  the  united  power,  skill,  intellect,  and  energy  of  a 
mighty  people  for  the  maintenence  and  for  the  welfare  of 
each  individual,  and  would  eradicate  our  false  social  creeds 
which  are  the  hot-beds  of  crime  in  men  and  of  prostitution 
in  women,  so  that  to  be  virtuous  would  be  possible  and  to  be 
wicked  would  be  shameful.  Indeed,  the  Commune  is  the 
highest  utterance  of  human  intelligence  in  reference  to  the 
science  of  government;  the  more  it  shall  be  investigated  the 
more  plainly  this  will  appear;  and  finally  no  other  creed  in 
political  or  social  life  shall  be  recognized.  It  is  in  vain  to 
oppose  to  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  this  scheme  which 
furnishes  the  only  possible  right  solution  of  the  question  of 
capital  and  labor,  and  of  other  difficulties  which  have  baf- 
fled all  law,  philosophy,  and  statesmanship  for  ages,  any 
mere  declamation  about  private  rights  and  selfishness.  We 
plant  our  foot  firmly  upon  the  invulnerable  ground  that  the 
true  purpose  of  the  science  of  government  is  not  to  secure 
private  property,  nor  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  ruling 
classes,  or  even,  if  you  please,  of  the  intelligent  and  capable 
classes,  nor  of  any  class  whatever,  but  "  the  general  wel- 
fare"— the  good  of  the  people,  as  the  seal  of  our  State  of 
Missouri  expresses  it,  Salus  populi  suprema  lex estoj  and 
every  form  of  government,  every  law,  custom,  social,  politi- 
cal, or  ecclesiastical,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  highest  purpose,  must  be  utterly  over- 
thrown. Force  can  not  accomplish  it,  and  force  is  utter 
madness  except  as  each  new  example  of  general  lawlessness 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  Commune.  But 
the  scheme  is  not  impracticable.  Unless  the  very-  founda- 
tion of  our  present  system  is  utterly  false,  the  people  are 
capable  of  self-government.  If  so,  they  are,  also,  capable  of 
selecting  and  enforcing  the  best  government,  and  the  best 
government  is  a  democracy  such  as  we  have  dimly  outlined 
in  these  letters ;  it  is  Communism.  All  existing  govern- 
ments are  founded  on  distrust  of  the  people — a  want  of  faith 
in  its  capacity  for  self-government;  unbelief  in  the  capacity 
of  the  people  to  leam  what  is  right;  unbelief  in  its  willing- 
ness to  do  right  when  it  has  been  learned.  This  want  of 
faith  in  the  demos  does  not  belong  to  the  people;  it  is  the 
curse  and  the  vice  of  official  life.  The  most  pitiable  treason 
witnessed  under  our  law  and  order  system  is  constantly  seen 
in  the  curse  of  the  "scrub"  politicians,  narrow-brained,  bad- 
hearted  "statesmen,"  who,  by  demagogism,  gain  office  and 
scarcely  become  warm  in  their  places  before  the  conviction 
dawns  upon  them  that  they  are  made  of  superior  clay;  they 
are  fit  to  make  or  administer  laws;  but  as  to  the  capacity  of 
the  people  to  do  so,  they  "don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  when 
perhaps  the  only  argument  that  tends  to  prove  their  incapa- 
city'is  the  fact  that  they  could  be  induced  to  trust  such  shallow- 
pated  traitors  to  attend  to  their  interests  in  any  way.  The 
experiment  of  the  grand  Essenian  made  centuries  ago  demon- 
strates beyond  all  question,  I  think,  that  the  perfect  govern- 
ment is  a  democracy  pure  and  simple,  social  and  political, 
based  upon  faith  in  the  people  and  in  Christ  {not  ecclesias- 
tiscism).  In  another  letter  I  will  undertake  to  show  the 
nature  of  this  grand  experiment,  the  reason  for  its  former 
failure,  and  the  certainty  of  its  ultimate  triumph. 

Yours  truly,  Nathan,  an  Essenian. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  May  2,  1S78. 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD  FAVORITES, 


XXI. -ASLEEP  AT  THE    SWITCH. 


Contrasts. 


A  poet  sat  up  in  his  attic. 

And  wrote  of  a  castle  in  Spain, 

Where  dwelt  a  fair  maiden,   Rosalia — 
His  wife's  given  name  was  Jane. 

With  hunger  and  cold  for  his  room-mates, 
He  bade  the  world  be  of  good  cheer; 

And  in  gay,  laughing  verses  predicted 
A  spring-time  of  happiness  near. 

His  airy  creations  of  fancy 

He  clad  all  in  garments  of  gold ; 

But  the  poor,  weakling  children  around  him 
Still  shivered  and  cried  with  the  cold. 

His  verses  brought  him  a  dollar. 

The  dollar  brought  victuals  and  drink— 
The  gayest  of  songs  are  oft  written 

When  tears  mingle  fast  with  the  ink. 


Following  hard  upon  the  tail  of  a  dispatch  to  the  effect 
that  Mrs.  Tilton  is  preparing  a  "detailed  statement"  ad- 
dressed to  Plymouth  Church  comes  another,  informing  us 
that  thirty-five  new  members  have  been  admitted  to  that 
organization  "  on  profession  of  faith."  They  mean  to  hear 
that  statement  if  they  have  to  pray  the  next  minute. 


It  is  rumored  that  the  Pope  is  going  to  send  Queen 
Victoria  the  golden  rose  for  allowing  the  reestablishment  of 
the  hierarchy  in  Scotland,  provided  it  be  found  that  she  is 
free  to  accept  it. 

Authors  ought  to  be  wise,  for  they  have  to  sell  their  wis- 
dom ;  and  what  is  bought  and  sold  should  be  genuine. 


The  first  thing  I  remember  was  Carlo  tugging  away, 

With  the  sleeve  of  my  coat  in  his  teeth,  pulling  as  much  as  to  say; 

"Come,  master,  awake,  and  lend  to  the  switch  — lives  now  depend 
upon  you ;  — 

Think  of  the  souls  in  the  coming  train  anu  the  graves  you're  send- 
ing them  to. 

Think  of  the  mother  and  babe  at  her  breast,  think  of  the  father  and 
son. 

Think  of  the  lover  and  loved  one  too,  think  of  them  doomed,  every 
one, 

To  fall,  as  it  were  by  your  very  hand,  into  yon  fathomless  ditch, 

Murdered  by  one  who  should  guard  them  from  harm,  who  now  lies 
asleep  at  the  switch.'' 

I  sprang  up  amazed,  scarce  knew  where  I  stood,  sleep  had  oermas- 
lered  me  so ; 

I  could  hear  the  wind  hollowly  howling,  and  the  deep  river  dashing 
below  ; 

I  could  hear  the  forest  trees  rustling  as  the  leaves  by  the  tempest 
were  fanned. 

But  what  was  that  noise  in  the  distance?  That — I  could  not  under- 
stand ! 

I  heard  it  at  first  indistinctly,  like  the  rolling  of  some  muffled  drum  ; 

Them  nearer  and  nearer  it  came  to  me,  and  made  my  very  ears  hum. 

What  is  this  light  that  surrounds  me  and  seems  to  set  fire  to  my 
brain? 

What  whistle's  that  yelling  so  shrilly?  O  God!  I  know  now.  It's 
the  train  ! 

We  often  stand  facing  some  danger  and  seem   to   take  root  to  the- 

place; 
So  I  stood  with  this  demon  before  me,  its  heated  breath  scorching 

my  face ; 
Its  headlight  made  day  of  the  darkness   and  glared   like  the  eyes  of 

some  witch  ; 
The  train  was  almost  upon  me  before  I  remembered  the  switch. 
I   sprang  to   it,    seizing  it  wildly,    the   train   dashing    fast   down   the 

track. 
The  switch  resisted  my  efforts — some  devil   seemed   holding  it  back. 
On,  on,  came  the  fiery-eyed   monster,  and  shot  by  my  face  like  a 

flash; 
I  swooned  to  the  earth  the   next  moment,  and  knew   nothing  after 

the  crash. 

How  long  I  lay  there  unconscious  were  impossible  for  me  to  tell. 

My  stupor  was  almost  a  heaven,  my  waking  almost  a  hell — 

For   I   then  heard  die  piteous   moaning  and  shrieking   of  husbands 

and  wives, 
And  I  thought  of  the  day  we  all  shrink  from,  when  I  must  account 

for  their  lives. 
Mothers  rushed  by  me  like  maniacs,  their  eyes  staring  madly  and 

wild  ; 
Fathers,  losing  their  courage,  gave  way  to  their  grief  like  a  child ; 
Children  searching  for  parents  I  noticed  as  by  me  they  sped. 
And  lips  that  could  form   naught  but    "Mamma"   were  calling  for 

one  perhaps  dead. 

My  mind  was  made  up  in  a  second — the  river  should  hide  me  away — 
When,  under  the  rafters  still  burning,  I  suddenly  noticed  there  lay 
A  little  white   hand.      She  who  owned  it  was  doubtless  an  object  of 

love 
To  one  whom  her  loss  would  drive  frantic,  though  she  guarded  him 

now  from  above. 
I  tenderly  lifted  the  rafters  and  quietly  laid  them  one  side. 
How  little  she  thought  of  her  journey  when  she  left  for  this  last  fatal 

ride ! 
I  lifted  the  last  log  from  off  her,  and,  while  searching  for  some  spark 

of  life, 
Turned  her  little  face  up  in  the  starlight,  and  recognized — Maggie, 

my  wife  ! 

0  Lord !     Thy  hand  is  a  hard  one.     At  a  blow  thou  hast  shattered 

my  pride ; 
My  life  will  be  one  endless  night-time  with   Maggie  away  from    my 

side. 
How  often  we've  sat  down  and  pictured  the  scenes  in  our  long  happy 

life- 
How  I'd  strive  through  all  of  my  life-time  to  build  up  a  home  for 

my  wife  — 
How  people  would  envy  us  always  in  our  cozy  and  neat  UtUe  nest. 
When  I  would  do  all  of  the  labor  and   Maggie  should  all   the  day 

rest — 
How  one  of  God's  blessings  might  cheer  us  when  some  day  I  p'raps 

should  be  rich ; 
But  all   of  my  dreams  have  been  shattered  while  I  lay  there  asleep 

at  the  switch. 

1  fancied  I  stood  on  my  trial ;   the  jury  and  judge  I  could  see. 
And  every  eye  in  the  court -room  was  steadfastly  fixed  upon  me; 
And  fingers  were  pointed  in  scorn  till  I  felt  my  face  blushing  blood- 
red. 

And  the  next  thing  I   heard  were  the  words,   "Hung  by  the  neck 

until  dead." 
Then  I   felt  myself  pulled  once   again,   and   my  hand  caught   tight 

hold  of  a  dress, 
And   I  heard,    "What's   the   matter,   dear  Jim?      You've   had  a  bad 

nightmare,   I  guess  !  " 
And  there  stood  Maggie,  my  wife,  with  never  a  scar  from  the  ditch. 
I'd  been  taking  a  nap  in  my  bed,  and  had  not  been  asleep  at  the 

switch. 


The  Barings  have  been  born  under  a  lucky  star.  Their 
thrifty  ancestor,  who  at  no  remote  time  was  a  general  dealer 
and  subsequently  a  banker  in  Exeter,  had  very  little  idea 
that  he  was  founding  a  family  which  would  to-day  possess, 
besides  untold  wealth,  a  couple  of  peerages  and  a  bishopric. 
The  ladies  of  the  family  have  shared  the  fortunes  of  the 
men.  A  daughter  of  Lord  Ashburton  married  the  Duke  of 
Grafton;  and  in  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Xorthbrook  ru- 
mor has  for  some  weeks  recognized  the  future  Duchess  of 
Devonshire. 


To  cover  -the  expenses  of  the  war  Russia  has  been  com- 
pelled to  raise  three  internal  loans  aggregating  350,000,000 
paper  roubles,  one  foreign  loan  of  93,750,000  silver  roubles, 
and  to  disburse  in  addition  250,000,000  saved  from  the  bud- 
gets of  former  years.  The  whole  cost  of  preparing  and  con- 
ducting the  war  has  been  8oo,ooo,ooo~roubles  ($576,000,000). 
The  estimated  cost  of  taking  the  troops  home  will  be  50,000,- 
000  roubles,  or  $36,000,000  more,  making  the  total  expendi- 
ture 850,000,000  roubles,  or  $6i2,ooo,cco. 

Gov.  Emory,  of  Utah,  says  that  polygamy  is  on  the  de- 
cline among  the  Mormons,  not  through  any  change  of  senti- 
ment, but  because  the  wives  have  taken  to  extravagance  in 
dress.  More  than  one  wife  is  now  an  expensive  luxury  in 
Salt  Lake.  ^ ____^ 

Mercedes,  now  Queen  of  Spain,  when  at  school  in  a 
French  convent,  broke  down  while  trying  to  read  Longfel- 
low's "  Psalm  of  Life ,:  in  English.  The  nuns  and  scholars 
preferred  to  read  Mark  Twain's  Innocents  Abroad,  and 
they  did. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


A  LOCAL  GAME  OF  DRAW, 


"  No,  my  dear,  I  can't  think  of  it  for  an  instant.  Last 
night  I  lost  nearly  three  hundred  dollars  at '  draw.1  Now, 
it's  bad  enough  to  lose  coin  in  patriotic  fashion,  but  to 
squander  one's  substance  in  riotous  milliner}- — no,  no,  my 
love ;  no,  no  ! " 

"But,  Charley,  it's  only  twelve  dollars!" 

" Exasperatingly  cheap,  isn't  it?" 

"And  then  it's  so  pretty.  I  can't  begin  to  described ;~_ it's 
too  nice  for  anything." 

"  Quite  too  nice,  darling.  'Twould  make  you  vain,  per- 
haps. And  I  can't  bear  to  risk  my  pet  in  the  paths  of  world- 
liness  and  vanity.  My  darling  shall  have  a  nice  five-dollar 
leghorn — quite  the  thing  this  fine  weather — and  the  seven 
dollars,  which  by  our  joint  thrift  we  save,  shall  form  a 
nucleus  by  which  to  regain  last  night's  losses." 

The  parties  to  the  above  dialogue  were  husband  and  wife, 
and  the  union,  despite  the  language  of  the  text,  was  of  two 
years'  standing. 

The  husband  was  twenty-nine,  rich,  easy-going,  quick 
quitted,  but  rather  superficial;  affectionate,  and  proud  of  his 
wife's  beauty  and  goodness ;  withal,  fond  of  his  way,  got  it, 
and  was  happy. 

The  wife  was  twenty-one,  very  pretty,  mildly  religious, 
sluggish  of  thought  but  tenacious  of  purpose,  not  over 
demonstrative,  and  proud  of  her  husband's  position  and 
attainments ;  withal,  satisfied  with  a  little,  got  it,  and  was 
happy. 

Ordinarily,  the  little  woman  would  not  have  asked  her 
husband  twice  for  anything.  Indeed,  it  was  seldom  neces- 
sary. Teasing  banter  generally  led  up  to  a  kiss  and  a 
promise,  and  these  made  up  the  formula  by  which  the  little 
she  wanted  almost  always  came  to  her. 

But  to-day  she  was  filled  with  longing  for  a  bright  partic- 
ular bonnet.  She  wanted  to  hear  the  Bishop's  "  Confirma- 
tion Lecture,"  and  that  bonnet  was  vitally  requisite  to  crown 
her  spiritual  toilet. 

Such  desires  came  to  her  seldom,  but  to-day  the  passion- 
ate yearning  she  could  not  put  into  words  stirred  her  wom- 
an's nature  to  its  depths,  and  made  her  husband's  jesting 
opposition  seem  hard  and  cruel.  Two  big  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks. 

"  You  would  not  have  talked  so  six  months  ago,"  she  said, 
with  something  like  a  sob.  "  I  might  have  had  a  dozen 
then,  club  or  no  club." 

"Why,  Kitty,"  said  her  husband,  "if  you  take  that  line 
there's  an  end  to  political  economy.  Of  course  you  shall 
have  that  bonnet,  and  I  won't  go  to  the  club  to-night.  I'll 
stay  at  home  and  read  you  a  lot  of  political  speeches. 
Won't  that  be  inspiriting?  A  good  secular  regimen  intro- 
ductory to  the  Bishop's  lectures  ! " 

"Yes,  that  will  be  nice,"  and  the  young  wife  brightened  in 
a  moment.  "  Only,"  with  a  demi-semi-pout,  "  political 
speeches  are  not  very  interesting — not  very  interesting — to 
pte.  Charley." 

"  Yes,  dear,  but  then  we  must  know  the  heavy  weights, 
darling.  After  a  big  dose  of  Sargent  I'm  better  fitted  to  ap- 
preciate Schenck — to  practice  the  principles  of  draw;  and 
I  haven't  a  doubt  you'll  find  the  Bishop  and  his  lecture  twice 
as  entertaining  after  to-night." 

""Charley,  won't  you  teach  me  draw,  instead?" 

"  I'd  like  to,  Kitty,  but  your  dear  little  head  wasn't  put  on 
just  right  for  draw.  It  needs  a  man — and  a  good  man,  too — 
to  play  the  game  properly — successfully.  Women  are  not 
made  for  the  game,  and  the  game  wasn't  made  for  women  ; 
though  they  do  say  the  wife  of  one  of  our  best  known 
brokers  runs  a  private  game  at  the  hotel.  Find  her  out, 
Kitty  ;  perhaps  she'll  teach  you.  I'll  put  up  for  the  tuition — 
if  Yellow  Jacket  don't  touch  zero  before  you  graduate." 

Charley  forgot  all  about  his  quizzical  advice  almost  as 
soon  as  given.  Not  so  his  wife,  though  she  said  not  another 
word  on  the  subject. 

Yellow  Jacket  did  not  touch  zero,  and  the  easy  going  hus- 
band never  questioned,  hardly  even  noticed,  his  wife's  al- 
most daily  request  for  ten,  twenty,  forty  dollars.  Could  he 
have  foreseen  how  literally  the  quiet,  undemonstrative,  reti- 
cent little  beauty  would  take  his  irony  into  her  heart  of 
hearts,  and  carry  it  into  startling  perfection,  he  would  have 
bitten  his  tongue  through  and  through,  though  his  breezy 
badinage  should  choke  him  purple. 

Pretty  Mrs.  Y —  found  out  the  poker-playing  brokers  wife, 
and  learned  her  lesson  rapidly  and  well.  Some  of  the  very 
qualities  which  made  this  quiet  wife  such  an  effective  foil  to 
her  brilliant  husband  made  her  a  natural  mistress  of  the 
great  American  hazard. 

True,  she  paid  for  her  tuition  ;  but  in  proportion  infinitely 
less  than  her  husband,  for  she  learned  her  lesson  once  for 
all ;  he  forgot  continually  and  expensively. 

How  the  mildly  religious  wife  reconciled  her  new  pursuit 
with  the  professions  she  renewed  semi-weekly  over  her: 
prayer-book,  deponent  further  saith  not. 

Possibly  she  reasoned  thus  :  "  The  king  can  do  no  sin," 


and  what  is  sauce  for  the  knave  of  diamonds  is  sauce  for  the 
queen  of  hearts. 

Evidently  she  did  not  reconcile  these  elements  adverse, 
for  her  attendance  to  religion  and  domestic  duties  was  quite 
as  prompt  and  thorough  as  before ,  yet  she  found  in  these 
short  months  many  an  idle  hour  eager  to  be  devoted  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  draw. 


The  easy-going  Charley  was  inexact  when  he  spoke  of  his 
poker-playing  resort  as  the  Club. 

Charley  belonged  to  the  Union  and  the  Bohemian,  but  he 
did  not  play  poker  in  their  rooms.  But  there  was  a  quiet 
residence  on  Post  Street,  where  a  dozen  gentlemanly  men, 
chiefly  brokers,  calling  themselves  gentlemen,  and  accepted 
as  such  by  the  world,  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  from  time 
to  time  informally  :  it  being  understood  that  the  number  was 
not  to  be  greatly  increased,  and  that  each  habitue  was  re- 
sponsible for  any  person  whom  he  introduced. 

One  night,  about  three  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
story  begins,  four  "  gentlemanly  men  " — Charley  Y —  among 
the  number — were  playing  poker  at  the  residence,  Y — being 
"  out "  nearly  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the  lucky  man  of  the 
evening,  Brownwell •  Brown,  being  "in"  about  double  that 
amount. 

It  was  just  eleven,  when  the  door  was  opened  with  a  pass- 
key, and  a  tall  gentleman,  recognized  by  those  present  as 
Clarence  Hebbard,  Y — ;s  brother-in-law — entered  the  room, 
accompanied  by  a  slight,  boyish  young  man  with  sober 
brown  eyes  and  light-brown  moustache  and  side-whiskers. 

The  new-comer  was  introduced  to  the  company  as  "  Mr. 
Thompson,"  and  was  invited  to  join  the  game.  After  some 
hesitation  he  consented,  and  was  given  a  seat  exactly  oppo- 
site Y — . 

The  young  man,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  and  close 
ness  of  the  room,  kept  on  his  cloak,  high  sealskin  cap,  and 
gloves.  Despite  his  awkwardness  in  holding  the  cards,  and 
his  uniform  passage  of  the  draw,  he  played  carefully,  and 
showed  marked  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  the  game. 
Hebbard  did  not  play,  but  with  chair  tilted  against  the  wall 
watched,  with  an  odd  smile,  Charley  Y —  and  his  boyish  vis- 
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Charley  himself  was  puzzled.  He  could  not  keep  his  eyes 
off  the  stranger.  Something  in  the  face  opposite — a  famil- 
iarity, a  likeness — something,  he  knew  not  what,  fascinated, 
dazed,  bewildered  him.  He  lost  his  head,  played  wildly, 
savagely,  idiotically.  In  an  hour  he  was  out  three  thousand 
dollars.  As  fast  as  he  lost,  the  young  man  won,  not  from 
Y —  alone,  but  from  the  lucky  man  as  well,  whose  two  thou- 
sand rapidly  dwindled  to  one  thousand,  to  five  hundred,  to 
one  hundred,  to  nothing.  At  one  o'clock,  Brown  stood  to 
lose  thirty-seven  hundred  dollars,  Y —  four  thousand  five 
hundred,  and  the  other  two  sums  aggregated  fifteen  hundred 
dollars. 

At  this  point  Brown  weakened  and  went  home,  and  the 
two  light  losers  drew  out ;  but  Charley's  blood  was  up,  and 
he  stipulated  for  an  hour,  single-handed.  The  three  lookers- 
on  gathered  about  the  table,  and  watched  the  tactical  duel 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Strange  to  say,  with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  others  Charley  seemed  to  lose  his  reck- 
lessness, and  now  played  carefully  and  quietly,  betting 
even7  hand  for  what  it  was  worth  and  no  more.  His  friends 
say  he  never  played  so  well  as  in  that  hour  of  up-hill  en- 
deavor. But  the  luck  was  against  him.  Stubbornly  he 
fought  ever)'  inch  of  the  game;  swiftly  and  silently  the  score 
rolled  up  against  him.  At  three  o'clock  he  rose,  loser  by 
seven  thousand  and  fifty  dollars. 

Hebbard  rang  the  bell.  "Walters,  give  this  gentleman  a 
check  for  these  chips." 

"Shall  I  make  it  to  your  order,  sir?"  said  the  steward. 

"  '  Bearer '  will  do,"  said  the  young  man. 

"Y — ,  our  carriage  is  at  the  door;  shall  I  drive  you 
home?"  said  Hebbard. 

"  No — yes,"  said  Charley,  nervously.  "  Good  morning, 
gentlemen."     And  the  trio  went  down  the  steps. 

What  passed  in  that  carriage  on  the  way  home  will  hardly 
bear  description.  The  author  of  Peg  JVqffington  is  the  only 
living  writer  who  could  do  full  justice  to  that  scene,  and  he, 
worse  luck,  does  not  reside  in  this  dizzy  city.  But  the  car- 
riage door  was  barely  closed  when  a  little  form,  sa?is  whis- 
kers, sans  moustache,  sans  seal-skin  cap,  leaped,  yes,  literally 
leaped  into  Y — 's  arms,  and  almost  smothered  him  with 
kisses. 

"  I'll — teach — 'em  to — steal  my — hubby's  money." 

"  Great  Caesar,  is  this  really  you,  Kitty !  Well,  it  beats 
Blue  Peter  for  the  Hot  Scotch." 

To  what  the  classic  reference  aforesaid  directly  referred 
Kitty  never  knew.  Hebbard  says  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
way  home  they  simply  ignored  him,  to  whom  half  the  glory 
belonged,  and  that  the  gaunltet  of  questions  and  answers 
would  read  about  as  follows,  either  backward  or  forward  : 

"  What  made  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  How  did  you  keep  a  straight  face  ?  " 

"  I  knew  it  was  you  all  the  time." 

"  I'll  never  do  it  again." 

"  I'm  awful  sorry." 

"  Who  taught  you  ? " 

"  She  did,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Well,  by  George,  I  guess  you  won't  do  that  again,  nor  I, 
either.     My  last  game  of  draw,  Kit." 

"Honest?" 

"Yes;  well  read  Sargent's  speeches  ever}- night  till  Jim 
Farley  bowls  him  out" 

"Good  night,  Clarence.  Much  obliged  for  showing 
Thompson  '  the  ropes.' " 

When  Clarence  Hebbard,  married  himself  now,  told  his 
wife  he  took  his  sister  to  a  "poker  room"  in  search  of  her 
husband,  because  she  would  go  anyway,  with  him  or  alone, 
and  then  dilated  upon  his  own  stupendous  morality  in  not 
playing  at  all,  what  did  the  inconsistent  young  woman  say 
but  "  Oh,  Clarence,  teach  me,  please  ? "  R.  S.  S. 

Sax  Franxisco,  May  2,  1878. 

Love. — There  is  a  mysterious  influence  in  nature,  which 
renders  us,  in  her  loveliest  senses,  the  most  readily  suscepti- 
ble to  love.  In  all  times,  how  dangerous  the  connection, 
when  of  different  sexes,  between  the  scholar  and  the  teacher ! 
Under  how  many  pretenses,  in  that  connection,  the  heart 
finds  opportunities  to  speak  out. 


SHORT  SELECTED  STORIES, 


IThelRazor. 
A  Pensylvania  paper  alludes  to  the  razor  as  "  an  inven- 
tion." This  is  a  mistake.  The  razor  was  never  invented. 
The  razor  always  existed.  It  is  spoken  of  in  the  very  earli- 
est times.  The  "Zend  Avesta"  tells  of  razors  in  India  tens 
of  thousands  of  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  and  in  Isaiah,  vii., 
20,  we  read,  "  In  the  same  day  shall  the  Lord  shave  with  a 
razor  that  is  hired,  *  *  *  the  head  and  the  hair  of  the  feet." 


Idyls  with  Ideas. 

Ah !  now  doth  the  timorous  jay-bird 

Hop  round  in  the  redolent  spray ; 
And  verily  every  gay  bird 

To  her  mirthful  adorer  saith  yea. 
The  empyrean  drops  pearls  baptismal. 

Which  jewel  the  meek  mignonette. 
And  landlords  are  filled  with  dreams  dismal 

Of  houses  to  let. 

When  the  violet  drinks  the  first  sunbeam. 

And  fondly  the  orioles  pipe. 
How  bright  doth  the  little  boys  gun  beam 

As  he  goes  o'er  the  meadows  for  snipe. 
Ah  !  stealthily  wanders  the  truant 

By  the  marge  of  the  reed-fringed  flood, 
Then  wends  (to  a  licking  pursuant) 

Home  covered  with  mud. 


The  Fatted  Calf. 
Bob  Ingersoll  asked  a  preacher  whether  the  fatted  calf 
was  male  or  female?  "  Female,  of  course,  for  I  am  now  talk- 
ing to  the  male,"  responded  the  good  man.  "  Its  nearly 
2,000  years  since  the  Prodigal  abandoned  his  hogs,"  re- 
sponded the  wicked  Bob,  reflectively,  "  and  you  must  be  as 
old  as  the  Wandering  Jew — the  sole  survivor  of  the  herd  no 
doubt?"  The  preacher  bristled  up.  "There  is  a  hell,  as 
you  will  find,"  he  rejoined,  in  husky  tones.  "  The  calf  is  un- 
palatable to  the  bore,"  said  B.  I.,  turning  away  to  enter  the 
lecture  room. 


A  High  Conception. 

They  were  sitting  in  the  moonlight,  these  two  lovers.  For 
a  long  time  he  was  silent,  while  the  silvery  beams  of  fair 
Luna  played  upon  his  handsome  features,  pensive  with  deep 
thought.     Finally  she  spoke  thusly : 

"  Dearest  Adolphus,  what  great  conception  art  thou  dream- 
ing of?" 

"  I  was  dreaming  of  how  I  would  hate  to  be  a  goose. 
Duckie,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Why  dear?" 

"  Because  you'd  have  to  lay  such  a  big  egg." 

She  said  : 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  and  then  there  was  a  sound 
like  the  crack  of  a  bull-whip. 


Two  Blessings. 

Rev.  Mr. ,  after  several  years  of  married  life,  was  at 

last  blessed  upon  a  Saturday  by  the  addition  of  a  fine  boy 
to  his  iamily  circle,  which  had  hitherto  consisted  of  only 
himself  and  wife.  Upon  the  same  day  the  church  at  which 
he  officiated  received  a  timely  and  very  much-needed  dona- 
tion, over  both  of  which  events  the  reverend  gentleman  was 
very  much  elated,  as  he  communicated  them  to  members  of 
his  congregation  while'on  his  way  to  church  on  Sunday.  It 
chanced  that  in  his  prayer  he  alluded  to  the  financial  event 
by  returning  thanks  "  for  the  arrival  of  a  little  succor,"  and 
was  consequently  much  scandalized  when  a  couple  of  stu- 
dents in  his  congregation  asked  him  after  service  whether  he 
referred  to  the  money  or  the  baby. 


A  Symphony. 


As  the  spring  wore  on  and  the  weather  got 
All  sultringly  sultry  and  dad  binged  hot, 
The  late  Mr.  Brown  declared  he'd  not 

Be  melted  to  death  in  that  dry  goods  store. 
And  hence  he  concluded  he'd  wear  no  more 
The  undershirt  he  erst  had  wore. 

part  11. 
A  little  cold  in  his  delicate  lung, 
A  little  song  by  the  church-choir  sung — 
A  little  corpse  to  the  graveyard  brung. 


The  Little  Bird. 
The  venerable  Professor  Dana,  of  Yale  College,  graph- 
ically describes  to  his  classes  the  "perfect  little  bird  worlds" 
of  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  which  he  once  visited,  and  his 
feelings  when  capturing  specimens  in  the  interest  of  science. 
"One  bird,"  he  says,  " completely  disarmed  me.  The  bird 
stood  still.  It  turned  its  head  and  looked  at  me.  Its  eyes 
shone  with  a  singularly  soft,  pleased  light  I  lowered  the 
gun.  How  could  I  fire  ?  I  crept  toward  it.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful creature.  It  did  not  move.  I  thought  it  was  gratified 
at  the  sight  of  me.  It  acted  as  if  it  had  never  seen  a  man 
before.  I  do  not  suppose  it  ever  had.  I  crawled  along.  I 
stretched  out  my  hand,  and  yet  it  did  not  fly.  I  touched  it; 
I  stroked  it.  With  this  hand  I  stroked  that  magnificent 
unknown  creature.  It  did  not  shrink.  I  took  out  my  knife, 
opened  it,  and  laid  it  down.  The  bird  looked  at  me  confid- 
ingly. I  put  the  blade  to  its  throat,  but  it  would  not  stir.  It 
trusted  me.     I  came  away — I  could  not  kill  the  bird." 


The  Astrologer. 

Charles  Hewitt  lives  in  Kern  County,  and  is  a  granger. 
After  transacting  his  business  in  the  city  he  took  his  way  to 
a  female  fortune-teller  and  paid  a  dollar  to  have  her  roll  her 
eyes  and  begin : 

"  You  live  on  a  farm.  You  are  a  true,  good  young  man. 
You  would  go  a  mile  out  of  your  way  rather  than  bit  a  poor 
mosquito  with  a  sledge  hammer.  You  love  a  girl.  Beware! 
She  pretends  to  love  you,  but  she's  a  base  hypocrite.  Crush 
her  memory  from  your  heart  this  hour.  You  will  soon  meet 
a  rich  lady  who  will  fall  in  love  with  you  and  lead  you  a  life 
of  heavenly  happiness.  That's  all.  Turn  to  the  right  as  you 
go  down  stairs." 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


/ 


Mr  %^ 

"JENKINS"'  JUSTIFICATION, 

I  wish  to  present  some  facts  which  go  to  show  that  the 
newspaper  attach?  generally  known  as  "  Jenkins  "  is  not  a 
modern  character,  as  is  generally  and  erroneously  believed, 
and  that  he  is  seldom  uncultivated  and  ungraceful,  and  never 
low  or  vulgar. 

In  the  first  place,  Jenkins  was  bom  in  London  nearly  five 
hundred  years  ago.  He  moved  in  English  and  French  court 
circles  for  centuries,  but  not  until  he  made  his  appearance 
in  the  columns  of  the  London  Morning  Post,  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  did  he  attract  popular  or  marked  attention. 
He  had  hitherto  confined  his  labors  to  the  circles  of  gen- 
uinely aristocratic  society;  but,  on  this  occasion  he  had  per- 
mitted himself  to  participate  in  the  bewildering  festivities  of 
a  "swell  "  wedding  party  at  the  mansion  of  a  wealthy  and 
retired  hog-slaughterer,  and  to  chronicle,  with  irresistible 
felicity,  in  the  next  day's  Post,  a  description  ot  the  silks, 
satins,  laces,  and  diamonds  worn  by  the  ladies  present  at  the 
blissful  ceremony.  On  the  next  Saturday,  Punch,  whose 
editor,  of  course,  had  not  been  the  recipient  of  a  card  of  in- 
vitation to  the  wealthy  ham-producer's  palatial  parlors,  vio- 
lently '"  went  for  "  the  "  miserable  scribbler  "  with  no  chris- 
tian name,  and  held  him  (or  attempted  to  hold  him)  up  to 
the  scorn  of  all  within  the  " genteel  radius,"  as  "Jenkins," 
the  "  snobbish  penny-a-liner,"  who,  the  Punch  man  said,  was 
originally  a  footman,  "  whose  descriptions  of  persons  and 
events  in  fashionable  and  aristocratic  society  betrayed  the 
ingTained  senility,  priggishness,  and  vulgarity  of  his  char- 
acter." 

The  Punch  man  was  exceedingly  wroth,  indeed ! 

In  the  second  place,  I  wish  to  show  that  the  welcome 
presence  of  "Jenkins"  has  graced  the  salons  of  elegant  so- 
ciety for  centuries;  and  that  to  day  he  is  especially  sought 
after  and  provided  for  by  society,  and  that  he  is  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  genteel  and  influential 
newspapers  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The 
leading  daily  and  weekly  journals  of  our  day,  in  particular, 
devote  whole  columns  to  fashion  articles,  and  to  elaborate 
and  charmingly  wn.ten  descriptions  of  magnificent  toilettes 
and  costly  ornaments  worn  by  ladies  upon  society  occasions. 
And,  next  to  marriages  (and  divorces^  it  is  the  first  "  news  " 
seized  upon  by  the  ladies,  while  it  constitutes  exceedingly- 
pleasant  reading  for  all  gentlemen  who  mingle — and  whose 
wives,  sisters,  daughters,  sweethearts,  and  mothers  mingle — 
in  good,  or  even  medium,  society.  The  "Jenkins" — and 
this  is  no  longer  a  cant  word — of  Washington  and  other 
fashionable  centres  is  a  journalist  of  education,  experience, 
tact,  industry,  and  culture.  He  is  a  gentleman  in  every' 
sense  of  the  word,  and  he  is  generally  the  best-paid  writer 
in  the  journalistic  field.  I  remember  when  Horace  Greeley 
once  essayed  the  role  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  de- 
scribed the  dress  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  her  first  Presidential 
levee;  how  Henry  J.  Raymond,  in  1857,  elaborated  upon  the 
manners  and  dress  of  Napoleon  III.  and  Eugenie;  and  how- 
Colonel  Forney,  in  1S69,  "did  up"  the  grand  ball  in  Wash- 
ington to  Prince  Arthur  for  his  "  two  papers — both  daily ; " 
while  hundreds  of  other  just  as  graceful  and  felicitous 
writers  on  such  things  have  yielded  to  the  pressure  upon 
their  columns  of  society's  fashionable  notes. 

The  above  by  way  of  introduction  : 

Dunbar,  a  "Jenkins"  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
Freirsof  Ber-wick,  thus  describes  the  dress  of  a  rich  farmer's 
wife,  "  who  was  permitted  to  be  present"  at  a  richerche  gath- 
ering at  Queen  Elizabeth's  court : 

"  She  was  dressed  in  a  robe  of  fine  scarlet,  with  a  white 
hood;  a  gay  purse  and  jingling  keys  pendant  at  her  side 
from  a  silken  belt  of  silver  tissue ;  on  each  finger  she  wore 
two  diamond  rings,  and  round  her  waist  was  a  sash  of  grass- 
green  silk,  richly  embroidered  with  silver." 

That  sounds  rather  modern,  don't  it?  Charles  II.  had  as 
Secretary  a  very  cultivated  "Jenkins  "  named  Pepys,  whose 
vocation  was  to  keep  a  diary  of  the  manners  and  dress  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  court.  Pepys  notes  a  gath- 
ering at  which — 

"  The  ladies  wore  their  hair  curled  and  frizzled  with  the 
nicest  art,  and  many  of  them  with  heart-breakers,  or  arti- 
ficial curls.  Many  of  them  had  patches  on  their  beautiful 
faces,  and  affected  a  mean  betwixt  dress  and  nakedness." 

This  Secretary  was  the  boldest  kind  of  a  "Jenkins." 
Pepys  was  "  spooney  "  on  his  wife,  and  describes  her  outfit 
upon  the  same  occasion  : 

"  My  wife  had  on  the  finest  kind  of  a  she  shirt  (chemise) 
and  linen  petticoats,  trimmed  with  the  richest  laces  at  the 
bottom  that  I  ever  saw.  She  had  a  dress  of  yellow  satin  and 
a  pinner  on." 

\\  hat  is  a  pinner  ?  An  overskirt.  mav  be.  But  let  me 
quote  a  few  descriptions  from  the  Secretary's  diary— and  I 
ask  if  he  does  not  tally  well  with  the  "Jenkins"  of  to-day  ? 
Pepys  says,  in  describing  a  reception  of  the  King  and 
Queen : 

"The  King  and  Oueen  were  each  in  full  dress,  the  latter 
with  her  hair  dressed  a  la  negligence — nfightv  pretty. 

"The  Duchess  of  York  had 'a  dress  of  se'eond  mournino- 
(for  her  mother,  being  black,  edged  with  ermine,  and  very 
becoming. 

"  Mrs.  Stuart  was  in  black  and  white  lace,  and  her  head 
and  shoulders  were  dressed  in  diamonds.  She  looked 
mighty  gorgeous.  All  the  ladies  were  excellently  dressed  in 
rich  petticoats  and  gowns,  and  diamonds  and  pearls. 


"  Lady  Castlewaine  looked  very  fine  with  her  locks  done 
up  in  puffs,  as  my  wife  calls  them.  I  do  not  like  puffs, 
though,  but  my  wife  does  mightily,  because  she  sees  it  is  the 
fashion. 

"  Lady  Carteret  is  about  to  introduce  a  new  fashion — that 
is  for  the  ladies  to  wear  short  gowns  above  the  ankles.  The 
King  will  like  this ;  but  I  think  the  long  train  mighty  grace- 
ful." 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
genial  person  named  Hentzner  was  the  "Jenkins"  of  the 
court  circle,  and  in  one  of  his  descriptions  of  the  manners 
and  dress  of  that  time,  he  writes  that  "  Lady  Yere  is  the 
leader  of  fashion.  She  has  just  returned  from  Italy,  and 
will  introduce  embroidered  gloves  and  perfumes,  and  long- 
waisted  dresses.  Lady  Yere  brings  with  her  for  the  Queen 
:i  great  number  of  dresses  from  all  countries,  although  she 
(the  Queen)  has  at  present  no  less  than  3,000  habits." 

A  regular  "  Miss  Flora  McFlimsey,  of  Madison  Square," 
was  the  auburn-haired,  virtuous  Elizabeth.  The  "Jenkins" 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  Sir  Thomas  Overberry,  who 
was  poisoned  by  a  Mrs.  Turner,  a  physician's  widow, 
who  was  afterward  hanged  in  a  ruff  of  yellow  color  which 
had  previously  been  roughly  handled  by  Sir  Thomas.  The 
following  are  some  of  Overberry's  descriptions ; 

"  The  lady  of  Sir  Robert  Can-  was  covered  with  foreign 
laces.  Sir  Robert  was  the  first  nobleman  that  appeared  in 
court  with  a  hat  and  white  feather. 

"The  lady  of  the  Earl  of  Monmouth  was  dressed  in  dia- 
monds and  laces.  Her  head  seemed  to  be  oppressed  with 
ornaments,  and  she  appeared  to  expose  more  of  the  bosom 
than  was  necessary. 

"  The  Countess  of  Essex,  who  had  just  been  divorced,  ap- 
peared in  court  in  the  habit  of  a  virgin,  with  her  hair  pend- 
ant to  the  ankles." 

Dryden,  the  poet  and  scholar,  was  also  an  observer  of 
fashions,  and  writes  that  the  ladies  in  16S9,  during  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary,  "  wore  their  dresses  long  and  flowing, 
and  copied  largely  from  the  French.  The  ladies  of  the 
court  frizzled  and  curled  their  hair,  which  was  ornamented 
with  pearls  and  amber.  They  also  wore  ear-rings,  bracelets, 
and  ornamented  the  stomacher  and  shoulders." 

Swift,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  describes  a  certain 
lady  of  the  court  as  marvelously  beautiful.  "  Her  rich  hair," 
he  says,  "was  becomingly  curled  round  the  face.  A  flowing 
coif  was  fastened  upon  the  head,  and  fell  behind  it." 

So  Dryden  and  Swift  was  each  a  "Jenkins,"  as  must  be 
admitted  by  the  above  quotations.  The  latter,  however, 
was  not  always  generous  in  his  remarks  on  ladies'  dress; 
for  once,  when  dining  with  Sir  Thomas  Haumer,  he  declared 
that  the  head-dress  of  the  Duchess  of  Grafton  "looked  like 
the  Tower  of  Babel." 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Anne  that  the  large  hoop  made  its 
first  appearance,  like  the  one  used  twenty  years  ago,  and 
which  gave  way  to  the  ungraceful  "  tilter,"  or  church-step 
loafer's  favorite.  Granger,  a  contemporary  of  Swift,  de- 
clared at  club  one  evening  that  the  hoop  was  "  no  more  a 
petticoat  than  Diogenes'  tub  was  his  breeches." 

Albert  Deuer,  a  writer  in  the  time  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  went  after  flounced  petticoats  violently,  and  painted 
a  sketch  for  a  club-room  representing  an  angel  in  a  flounced 
petticoat  driving  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise. 

I  could  produce  many  additional  evidences  to  make  good 
my  statement  that  the  newspaper  writer  commonly  known 
as  "Jenkins"  is  not,  as  most  readers  think,  a  modern  char- 
acter exclusively.     But  the  above  quotations  are  sufficient. 

Coming  down  to  the  present  day,  the  best  society  writers 
are,  and  have  been,  George  Alfred  To.vnsend,  Joe  Howard, 
"  Grace  Greenwood,"  Tom  Cook,  and  many  others  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  The  late  N.  P.  Willis,  of  the  Home 
yourual,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  all  the  soci- 
ety writers.  His  descriptions  were  uniformly  graceful, 
felicitous,  and  accurate — never  over-elaborate,  never  strained 
or  unpleasant.  I  have  the  last  society  paragraph  he  ever 
penned — a  description  of  a  charity  ball  in  New  York,  some 
years  ago.  I  quote  a  small  portion  of  it  as  an  exhibit  of 
elegance,  brevity,  and  ease  in  this  particular  style  of  news- 
paper catering,  although  the  names  are  too  prominent  to  be 
unknown  in  any  section  of  the  country : 

"  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  wore  a  superb  lavender-colored  satin, 
en  train,  with  elegant  point  lace  flounces  of  graceful  pat- 
tern, and  a  splendid  point  lace  shawl.  Her  jewels  were  very- 
valuable  and  beautiful.  Mrs.  Decker,  a  tall  and  graceful 
lady,  wore  blue  satin,  with  point  lace  flounces.  Mrs.  Judge 
Hilton  looked  charming  in  a  corn-colored  satin,  with  blue 
flounces.  The  dress  of  Miss  Nellie  Smith,  a  pretty  blonde, 
niece  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  was  sky-blue  satin  and  white  lace 
trimmings.  Miss.  Louisa,  her  sister,  a  sparkling  brunette, 
wore  a  cherry  and  white  grenadine,  with  cherry-colored 
flounces.  Madame  Duval,  a  lady  lately  returned  from 
Europe,  was  superbly  attired,  and  wore  costly  and  magnifi- 
cent jewelry.  Mrs.  Dr.  Mott  wore  a  black  satin  trimmed 
with  red  crepe.  Mrs.  Albert  Bierstadt  looked  pretty  in 
white  over  pink,  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace,  and  looped 
with  pink  rosebuds.  Mrs.  General  Fremont  w-ore  white  illu- 
sion in  several  skirts  over  white  silk,  profusely  trimmed  with 
garlands  of  violets  and  white  jasmine,  a  bouquet  de  corsage, 
hand  bouquet,  and  a  wealth  of  natural  violets  and  white  jas- 
mine in  her  diamond-powdered  hair.  Mrs.  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt,  Jr.,  wore  a  claret  silk  trimmed  with  white  lace.  Mrs. 
Holladay  wore  a  buff  moire  antique,  made  decollete,  display- 
ing neck  and  arms  of  faultless  mould;  corsage  was  trimmed 
with  point  lace,  and  worn  with  Marie  Antoinette  lace  fichu 
and  superb  diamonds."  Bex  C.  Truman. 


Arrivals  at  the  Geysers. 


The  following  are  the  arrivals  at  the  Geysers  for  the  week:  J.  T.  Crawford, 
East  Liverpool;  M.  Bailey,  Pa.:  Geo.  M.  Black  and  wife,  S.  F. ;  Chas.  F. 
Wise,  X.  Y.  :  A.  G.  Trask,  S.  F. ;  J..  Sterlina  Smith,  N.  Y.  :  Newil  Tyler, 
Worcester,  Mass. :  D.  B.  Stevens  and  wife,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. :  O.  C.  Dewey, 
Wheeling:  Mrs.  Thos.  Magee,  Miss  English,  S.  F.  ;  Ben  C.  Truman  and  wife, 
P.  O.  Dept. ;  S.  M.  Hall,  X.  Y.  :  Abual  Haywood,  X.  Y.  :  R.  Whitaker  and 
wife,  Frank  Whitaker,  Thos.  Whitaker,  Phil. ;  X.  D.  Pearsall,  London,  Eng.  : 
R.  Saver,  Chicago;  D.  L.  Gallup  and  wife,  Boston:  R.  L.  Kutterworth,  Lon- 
don; J.  S.  Lewis,  W.  W.  Wright,  Genesee,  X'.  Y.  ;  John  Coming  and  lady,  S. 
F.:  P.  Prawl,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. :  Thos.  Ashworth  and  wife,  S.  F. ;  James  H. 
Whittington  and  wife.  S.  F. ;  W.  H.  Porter  and  wife,  S.  F.  ;  J.  Moor  and  wife, 
San  Raf:,,jl  :  T.  Smith,  Highland  Springs;  Geo.  Probasco,  Mrs.  Probasco,  Miss 
G.  E.Baker,  S.  F. ;  Geo.  Runels  and  wife,  Mass.:  M.  dure,  S.  F.  :  H.  M. 
Drummond,  Scotland:  W.  P.  White,  Geo.  McGrath,  Miss  M.  C.  White,  Mi>s 
Mary  White,  Miss  Xellie  Bowden,  Miss  Nellie  McGrath,  Miss  Fitzgerald,  Hiss 
M.  McKoin,  W.  M.  McGrath,  W.  Brico,  Healdsburg;  J.  R.  Cummings  and 
wife,  Boston  :  James  W.  Anderson,  F.  C.  McLean,  M.  J.  Manahan,  Cloverdale  ; 
C.  H.  Lynch,  Petaluma ;  F.  Kelly,  S.  F.  ;  W.  S.  Lyle,  S.  F. ;  J.  K.  Tyler, 
Healdsburg;  Mrs.  M.  Morrison,  Miss  Alice  Morrison,  5.  F. 


PONY  GLASSES  OF  FRENCH  BRANDY, 


Le  premier  jour  que  je  la  vis, 

Je  l'aimai  sans  oser  le  dire; 
Le  lendemain,  je  m'enhardis, 

Je  lui  parlai  de  mon  martyre  ; 
Le  lendemain,  avec  transport, 

Ma  main  serra  sa  main  tremblante; 
Le  lendemain,  plus  tendre  encor, 

J'eus  un  baiser  de  mon  amante; 
Le  lendemain,  lc  dieu  d'amour, 

De  myrte  couronna  ma  t£te  ; 

Mais,  le  soir  meme  de  la  fete, 
Je  regrettai  le  premier  jour. 

Les  femmes  aimeront  toujours  micux  qu'on  dise  un  pcu  de 
mal  d'elles  qu'elles  ne  consentiront  a  ce  qu'on  ne'n  parle 
point. 

La  femme  excuse  jusqu'aux  mauvaiscs  actions  que  sa 
beaute*  fait  commettre. — Lesage. 

A  dix-huit  ans,  on  adore  tout  de  suite ;  a  vingt  ans,  on 
aime  ;  a  trente,  on  dcfsire  ;  a  quarante,  on  re'fle'chit. — Paul 
de  Kock. 

En  amour,  il  faut  ne  point  attaquer,  ou  emporter  la  place. 
— Ovide. 

Jeune,  on  est  riche  de  tout  l'avenir  qu'on  reve;  vieux,  on 
est  pauvre  de  tout  le  passe1  qu'on  regrette. — Rochepe'dre. 

La  beaute*  est  un  bien  pour  les  autres. 

Ce  n'est  pas  toujours  par  chastetd  que  les  femmes  sont 
chastes. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

Pour  rester  chaste,  un  homme  n'a  qu'a  combattre  son  pen- 
chant; une  femme  doit  register  a  la  fois  a  son  penchant  et 
aux  continuelles  attaques  des  hommes. — Latena. 

En  amour,  il  n'y  a  que  les  commencements  qui  soient 
charmants.  Je  ne  m'e'tonne  pas  qu'on  trouve  du  plaisir  a 
recommencer  souvent — Le  Prince  de  Ligne. 

Le  mari  d'une  femme  treVIaide  l'ayant  surprise  dans  les 
bras  d'un  officier  de  la  garnison  lui  dit,  pour  tout  vengeance, 
en  lui  riant  au  nez  : — Eh  quoi  !  monsieur,  sans  y  etre  oblige"? 

— Qu'y  a-t-il  de  plus  Hger  qu'une  plume?  La  poussiere. 
— Et  de  plus  leger  que  la  poussiere  ?  Le  vent. — Et  de  plus 
leger  que  le  vent?  La  femme. — Et  de  plus  leger  que  la 
femme?     Rien. 

L'enfer  est  pave*  de  langues  des  femmes. 


The   Bohemian  Club   Dinner. 


On  Thursday  evening,  at  their  very  elegant  and  spacious 
club  rooms,  the  Bohemian  Club  gave  a  petit  souper  to  fifty 
of  their  number.  It  was  one  of  those  quiet  reunions  for 
which  this  club  is  especially  distinguished.  The  charm  of 
these  entertainments  lies  in  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
banquet,  the  evening  being  devoted  to  an  interchange  of 
opinions  upon  authors,  art  and  literature,  rather  than  to  the 
table,  and  yet  the  menu  was  a  very  complete  and  appetizing 
one. 

Menu. 

Hi'itres  de  l'Est. — Shi-ny. 

Potage  a  la  Reine. 

Hors  dTEcvre. — Cliateau  Yoitcm. 

Olives  farcies.     Anchois  a  l'huile.     Salade  de  Crevettes. 

Poisson. — Chateau  Lajittc, 

Turbot  a  la  Normande. 

Releve. 

Petits  Vol-au-vem  financiers. 

E  N  TR  EES. — Boit  rgCg7U. 

Grenouiiles  a  la  poulette.     Chapon  a  la  renaissance 

Legumes. 

Petits  Pois  a  la  francaise.     Asperges.     Haricots  verts. 

Punch  a  la  Romaine. 

R  ot  I  s.  — Clta  mpagnc. 

Becassines.     Salle  d'agneau  a  1'anglaise. 

Salade. 

Dessert. 

Creme  a  la  glace  venitienne. 

Fraises.     Cerises.     Fruit  Assortis.     Petits  Fours. 

Cafe  noir. 


Points  on  "The  Only  Jones." 


"  The  Only  Jones  "  having  dis- 
appointed us  with  a  mere  apology 
_  for  a  letter  this  week,  we  feel  jus- 
^  tified  in  doing  a  thing  we  have 
^  long  contemplated — publishing  a 
§|  portrait  of  Mr.  T.  O.  J.  and  his 
dyspeptic  friend  "  Brown."  The 
exposure  has  become  a  matter  of 
actual  necessity.  Probably  ten 
thousand  people,  more  or  less, 
have  inquired,  "Who  is  'The 
Only  Jones? '  "  and  not  being  sat- 
isfied with  the  answer,  have  found 
out  for  themselves.  First  he  was 
Mr.  A.,  then  Mr.  B.,  then  Mrs. 
— ,  then  Miss  So-and-So.  All  of 
|  our  society  sharps  who  have  been 
v|*  charged  with  the  crime  of  writing 
*  the  letters  have  staggered  in  with 
their  load  of  sorrow  to  demand 
our  synipaiiiy.  \s  e'iteep  getting  letters  and  cards  of  invita- 
tion addressed  to  "  Mr.  Jones  and  ladies  (please  present 
this  at  the  door),"  but  the  nicely  covered  hook  has  never 
even  been  nibbled  at.  Conversations  have  been  arranged 
by  several  combinations  of  sharp-witted  young  ladies,  to 
te'st  their  gentleman  friends  and  see  how  much  of  the  bait 
appeared  in  the  Argonaut.  Cases  have  been  kept  by 
some  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  damsels,  but  T.  O. 
J.  has  not  been  caught.  And  yet,  by  referring  to  the  en- 
graving, it  will  be  seen  that  the  sleek-looking  young  gentle- 
man is  a  good  catch.  We  can  not  say  as  much  for  the 
gudgeon  Brown.  It  would  be  an  excellent  scheme  to  let 
him  alone.  He  is  but  the  eccentric  crank  in  the  social  ma- 
chine, and  very  necessary'  to  the  existence  of  "The  Only 
Jones.  While  the  portraits  here  presented  are  not  absolute- 
lv  perfect,  sufficient  points  are  given  to  work  out  an  iden- 
tity— that  is,  if  our  curious  readers  have  the  genius  to  do  it. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 
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ABOUT  WOMEN, 


"Ah,  poor  our  sex!   this  fault  in  us  I  find, 
Tha  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind." 

— Troilus  and  Cressiaa. 


The  Flirt's  Apology. 

Ah !  women  are  fickle,  you  tell  me. 

Well — yes — if  by  fickle  you  mean 
A  trifle  less  false  than  you  men  are, 

And  greatly  more  true  than  they  seem. 

'  But  women  are  cruel — so  cruel! 

They  flatter  and  coax  for  a  while, 
Then  tread  on  the  hearts  that  we  give  them, 
And  deal  us  a  blow  with  a  smile." 

We  are  cruel — it  may  be;  but  cruel 
In  a  million  of  charming  ways ; 

So  sorry  at  times  to  have  hurt  you. 
So  kind  on  the  gloomiest  days. 

But  you  men !  you  calculate  nicely 
How  near  you  may  go,  or  how  far. 

And  never  one  moment  you  soften, 
Or  pity  the  hopes  that  you  mar. 

And  when  you  at  last  are  successful. 

And  the  flower  floats  down  to  your  feet, 

Its  colors  are  no  more  so  perfect, 
Its  perfume  is  no  more  so  sweet. 

You  leave  it  to  lie  on  the  roadside 
(First  trampling  it  down  in  the  dust), 

And  fancy  that  such  is  your  right  here, 
To  break  and  to  outrage  our  trust, 

You  think  us  so  weak,  till  we  sting  you, 
And  give  you  at  last  your  deserts ; 

And  then  you  turn  round  in  your  anger 
And  vow  that  all  women  are  flirts. 

Believe  me  that  if  you  would  let  us 
Be  honest  and  true,  as  we  are— 

Not  striving  to  conquer  us  always  — 
The  world  would  be  better  by  far. 


THAT  AWFUL  VOW  OF  HIS, 


Positively  the  Last  of  the  Series. 


Hell  hathwio  fury  like  a  woman  cornered. 

Mrs.  Tilton  :  "  I  think  on  the  whole  that  my  last  confession  was  the 

best." 

An  appeal  to  the  women  of  America  :  For  mercy's  sake,  let  the  poor 
clergymen  alone. 

The  worst  tyrant  in  the  world  is  the  woman  who  is  superior  to  her 
husband,  and  lets  everybody  know  it. 

"  Mrs.  Jones,'*  said  an  observing  young  gentleman  of  five  years,  dur- 
ing a  lull  in  the  conversation,  "  please  let  your  teeth  down  again." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Miss that  males  are  of  no  account  from  the 

time  ladies  stop  kissing  them  as  infants  till^they  kiss  them  again  as 
lovers. 

The  New  York  Sun  asks,  "Shall  a  widow  marry  again?''  One 
thing  is  certain:  if  it  is  finally  decided  she  shall  not,  the  fur  will  fly  in 
some  neighborhoods. 

Speaking  of  breach  of  promise  suits,  the  London  Globe  declares  that 
blighted  affections  have  a  beautifying  effect  on  the  female  countenance. 
Paste  this  on  your  looking-glass. 

A  young  lady  said  a  pretty  good  thing  the  other  evening.  She  had 
many  admirers  among  the  limbs  of  the  law,  and  on  being  asked  how 
she  escaped  heart-whole  said  she  supposed  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  a  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  safety, 

Abeautiful  girl  said  to  a  wit :  "  Why,  don't  you'ftalk  smart  thinks  to 
me?  You're  as  dull  as  a  footman  when  in  my  company.  Don't  you 
know  something  to  say  to  me?  "  "  Oh,"  he  replied,  gazing  upon  her 
with  admiration,  "  even  a  footman  can  always  answer  the  belle." 

Two  French  ladies  [were  looking  at  the  [pictures  in  a  French  salon. 
" So,  I  hear,"  said  one,  "a  celebrated  painter  has  finished  a  picture  for 
you."  "  Yes,  he  has  graciously  consented  to  paint  the  portrait  of  my 
husband  for  my  drawing-room."  "Indeed!"'  said  the  first  speaker. 
' '  Well,  for  a  room  like  that  I  think  I  should  have  chosen  a  gayer  sub- 
ject.'' 

Mots  from  Emile  Angier's  new  comedy,  Les  Fourchambault :  "  Hap- 
piness is  the  half  of  virtue."     "She  changes  her  fixed  ideas  too  often." 

She — "What  age  do  you  think  lam?"  He,  (gallantly) — "Idon't 
know,  but  you  don't  look  it." 

Settling  the  marriage  portion. — Baron  Rastiboulois  :  "  I  have  a  hor- 
ror of  what  are  infamously  and  shamelessly  spoken  of  as  'expectations.' 
I  hope,  Madame,  you  will  live  to  bury  us  all."  Madame  Fourcham- 
bault (earnestly):  "  I  hope  I  will." 

M.  Fourchambault — "  What,  you  allow  your  daughter  to  read  Le 
Mariage  de  Figaro  f  Mme.  F. — ' '  No  ;  she  has  only  seen  it  at  the  op- 
era." M.  F. — "That's  all  right ;  she  didn't  understand  it,  then."  "She 
has  many  faults,  but  we  must  pardon  them,  remembering  her — "'  "  Her 
what  ?  "     "  I'm  trying  to  think  what. '' 


"There  is  another  life  I  long  to  meet, 
Without  which  life  my  life  is  incomplete." 

"  Walter,  dear  Walter!  " 

"  My  heart!  " 

Like  the  wraith  of  a  moonbeam  she  seemed,  as  she  leaned  from  her 
window  and  rested  her  small  hand  like  a  snowdrop  among  Walter  Ca- 
dre's dark  curls.  She  was  clothed  in  soft  white,  and  a  light  floating 
scarf  wound  carelessly  about  her  head,  its  falling  ends  flung  back- 
ward over  her  shoulder.  Her  brown  eyes  were  luminous  with  love,  and 
in  the  deeps  of  them  a  spark  glowed  like  a  star.  The  moon's  broad 
silver  disk  threw  a  pale,  shining,  shimmering  vividness  upon  her,  but  it 
was  the  vividness  of  all  that  is  frail,  and  fragile,  and  liable  to  fail  and 
perish,  not  of  bright  and  gorgeous  life. 

Walter  Caduc's  arms  trembled  as  they  upheld  her  form,  leaning  half 
away  from  the  casement ;  they  trembled  with  love  for  her,  and  shook 
with  awe  at  the  pale  vision  which  the  moon  made  of  her.  Away  off, 
under  burning  night-noons,  blossomed  flowers  that  took  their  tinge  and 
strong,  pulsating  life  from  the  sun ;  under  the  line  of  the  tropics,  some- 
where, expanded  blood-red  petals  wet  with  passionate  tears,  and  with 
under-lip  crimson  with  the  dash  of  heat  hurrying  in  the  blood.  But 
here,  in  arms  almost  afraid  to  enfold  her,  half  lay  his  colorless  Arctic 
flower,  lovely  as  frostwork  on  a  pane ;  and  one  pure,  cool  kiss  taken 
from  her  sensitive  mouth  were  worth  a  hundred  of  those  over-ripe,  too- 
full,  heavy  kisses  the  world  raved  about. 

"  Helena!  " 

Unconsciously  to  himself,  his  voice  was  but  a  breath,  and  the  quiver- 
ing response  upon  her  own  lips  was  proof  of  the  thrill  borne  upon  it. 

"  Dear  heart  of  mine,"  she  murmured. 

"  I  have  heard  of  lover's  vows,"  he  whispered  within  her  ear,  "but 
we  are  more  than  lovers,  dear.  Just  now  it  is  soul  to  soul,  as  others 
strike  their  palms.  And  as  we  are  nearer  than  were  ever  any  two  be- 
fore," and  here  his  tongue  faltered,  and  he  set  her  a  little  away  from 
him,  "than  any  two  before,'' he  repeated,  "  I  set  up  in  my  heart  an 
altar  for  you,  and  before  it  now  I  kneel  and  make  this  vow  of  vows.'' 

Her  hands  shivered,  and  he  took  them  like  sacred  birds  and  clasped 
them  in  his  own.  A  wind  sighed  and  stirred  among  the  elms,  and  a 
silver  leaf  shook  itself  free  from  its  vine  trailing  around  the  pillar,  and 
fell  upon  her  bared,  blue-veined  arm. 

"  Be  not  rash,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  frozen  music. 

"  Others  have  only  that  one  poor  vow  of  faithful  unto  death  ;  but  I, 
Helena,  dear  love,  I  vow  constant  unto  death,  fa ithful  into  death."1 

Just  then  a  shiver  seemed  to  seize  his  veins,  and  something  intangible 
to  slip  from  his  arms.  Startled,  he  lifted  his  head,  and  a  shining, 
shadowy  adumbration  had  set  itself  in  air,  and  slowly  grew  between 
his  love-glamored  vision  and  the  moon-flooded  sky,  taking  lingeringly 
upon  it  the  undulations  of  her  lovely  form  made  pure  and  clear  by  the 
radiant  spirit  he  knew  within.  He  trembled  like  the  blade  of  grass  at 
the  falling  of  the  dew,  and  as  if  impelled  to  call  upon  the  hovering  sil- 
ver shadow  for  witness,  he  said  again,  "  Faithful  even  into  death." 

"  It  shall  so  be,"   she  answered;  "  faithful  even  into  death.'' 

The  lips  above  shaped  the  words  after  her — he  could  almost  hear  their 
sigh — "faithful  even  into  death,"  and  the  shadowy  right  hand  raised 
itself  and  smote  the  left  breast.  "Walter,"  she  murmured  with  a  low 
sound,  and  her  cheek  sank  upon  his  lips,  "  sometimes  I'm  conscious  of 
a  dual  existence  here.  I  hear,  I  see,  I  feel,  but  it  is  mere  passive  being 
unless  that  other  self  hear,  and  feel,  and  see.  If  it  be  gone,  I  touch 
your  face,  but  my  hand  is  dull,  and  then  I  know  it  is  departed  ;  but  if 
that  other  sensation  half  unite  with  this  dulled  earthy  half,  my  touch  is 
delicate,  and  I  should  know  you  by  it  among  a  thousand.  It  is  so  in 
all  things.  I  can  not  rightly  hear  your  voice,  behold  you,  know  you  as 
you  are,  my  best  and  dearest,  without  my  other,  tenderer  part.  It  is 
gone  now,  and  I  am  as  in  a  dream.  I  am  Helena  and  not  Helena.  The 
jasmine  has  lost  its  fragrance,  the  night  wind  its  music,  the  very  ground 
I  tread  upon  its  support  for  my  foot.  My  spirit  is  gone.  I  am  strong, 
and  yet  I  sink,  my  thoughts  fall  apart,  my  heart  thuds  like  a  heavy  step.'' 

He  caught  the  jeweled  box  of  aroma  hanging  by  its  silver  chain  at  her 
side  and  pressed  it  against  her  still  nostril.  Strange  that  this  should 
fail  to  awe  him ;  strange  that  it  seemed  no  stranger!  He  turned  his 
eyes  upward  once  more,  and  where  the  living,  moving  shadow  was,  was 
now  a  faintly  bright  outline,  a  halo  shaped  to  the  form,  a  little  waving 
line  of  light. 

"  Helena,  dear  Helena,''  he  murmured  tenderly. 

' '  I  hear  you,  but  I  do  not  hear  you, "  she  answered  in  a  wearied  mon- 
otone. "It  is  as  if  it  had  happened  some  other  time — as  if  all  things 
were  constantly  repeating  themselves  once  in  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a 
year.  There  is  nothing  new.  Once,  long  ago,  did  I  not  lean  thus 
from  my  window  to  meet  your  arms?  Did  you  not  give  me  breath  as 
now  from  out  that  pungent  box?  Did  I  not  know  this  hour?  Some- 
where "strays  the  repetition  of  this  moment ;  somewhere  that  my 
thoughts  can  not  reach.     Almost  I  know,  and  yet  I  do  not  know." 

She  sighed,  and  in  that  sigh  was  the  reawakening.  A  little  more  of 
arctic  life  within  her  cheek  welled  next  his  lips,  a  little  shiver  passed 
through  her  slender  arms,  a  faint  flutter  of  her  eyelash  fell  against  his 
cheek.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head.  ' '  My  Helena,  you  are  cold,-'' 
he  said,  anxiously. 

She  lifted  her  head,  and  a  rippling  smile  passed  across  her  face.  Her 
eyes  once  more  illumined,  and  her  hand  regained  its  fervor.  "Wel- 
come, Helena  ! "  she  cried  gayly,  as  to  some  one  over  her  shoulder. 

Walter  Caduc  looked  up,  and  an  agitated,  uncertain,  irregular 
pellucid  radiance  worked  like  a  spasm  in  place  of  the  softly  translucent 
halo  of  the  moment  before.  Now  with  an  effort  it  gathered  itself,  and 
a  startling  but  just  perceptible  semblance  of  Helena's  face  looked  out, 
now  dissolved  again,  then  quivered  out  of  sight,  and  naught  was  above 
him  but  plain  sky,  and  moon,  and  stars. 

"And  it  is  that  other  soul-half,"  she  cried,  "which  shall  live  and 
never  die.  To  it  be  faithful,  not  to  this  flesh,  which  shall  so  shortly  de- 
cay. I  charge  you,  Walter  Caduc,"  and  her  tone  took  on  solemnity, 
"keep  that  vow  as  you  keep  conscience  and  honor.  The  spirit  of 
Helena  shall  watch  and  know." 

He  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  and  something  strange  and  undefinable 
seemed  to  him  to  set  a  seal  upon  her  brow.  From  that  night  she 
passed  into  her  decline,  and  in  a  half  year  Helena  was  dead. 

Now  mark  that  devil  of  humanity  which  hangs  about  us  all,  showing 
us  the  bat  wings  when  we  would  be  god-like,  the  owl  eyes  and  serpent 
fangs  when  we  would  be  noble  and  above  the  walks  of  earth,  How  can 
we  help  it  if  we  implore  our  angel  and  our  devil  tugs  us  into  perdititon  ? 

Walter  Caduc  was  young  and  rich.  Just  entering  manhood,  his 
whole  soul  lay  in  his  heart,  and  his  heart  was  in  his  mouth  at  the 


thought  of  what  was  new  and  strange.  Day  and  night  for  a  month  h« 
called  upon  that  spirit  of  Helena,  and  started  from  his  troubled  sleep  to 
petition  that  vision  smiting  its  breast.  He  dreamed  she  leaned  from 
her  casement  and  his  arms  were  about  her,  her  breath  weighted  with 
perfumes  of  Paradise  swung  slowly  past  his  lip,  her  cold  forehead  rested 
on  his  cheek  ;  yet  it  was  all  his  dreams.  So  he  would  travel ;  he  would 
rid  himself  of  inactivity,  and  clutch  this  imp  of  longing  by  the  throat. 
He  would  sit  and  feast  his  gaze  at  those  wondrous  tables,  half  Asia 
propped  upon  legs,  with  Everest  like  a  leg  of  mutton  and  the  Him- 
alayas scattered  upon  them  like  side  dishes.  Bohemia  should  be  his, 
and  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Congo,  and  all  Northland  and  Southland 
should  bear  witness  to  his  constancy  even  in  death. 

"Helena!  Helena!"  he  cried  in  despair  for  that  thirty  days,  and 
all  the  days  seemed  to  cry  in  mockery,  ' '  Helena  !  "  over  and  over  again, 
and  all  the  nights  to  re-echo,  "  Helena  !  Helena  !  Helena  !  " 

Impressionable,  imaginative,  visionary,  whatever  of  the  fanciful  or 
weird  touched  his  life,  that  became  his  belief,  his  expectation,  his  cer- 
tainty. "  I  shall  never  love  again,  nor  do  I  wish  it,''  he  moaned  for 
thirty  days  ;  and  his  friends  all  shouted  in  derision,  "Pooh,  pooh!" 
and  said  that  other  women  had  died  time  out  of  mind  and  their  loves 
had  loved  again. 

Mark  the  devils,  will  you,  taking  cunningly  away  the  boy's  belief  in 
what  is  purest  and  highest!  It  is  true,  that  once  love  you  never  can 
unlove,  for  the  ghost  of  that  love  will  follow  a  man  beyond  his  grave.  * 

"Come  away  from  all  that  preparation,  will  you,  Caduc?  I  am  tired 
of  this  incessant  moaning  and  moaning.  Come  away  with  me,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  woman  !  "  said  one  of  these  friends,  and  Walter  Ca- 
duc, with  his  mournful  eyes  burning  restlessly  in  their  hollows,  and  his 
longing  and  crying  out  for  a  pale  spirit  presence  that  ever  denied  him, 
went  out  into  the  world  as  veritable  a  child  as  ever  wandered  aimlessly 
through  the  paths  of  infancy. 

They  brought  him  to  Regina  Drexel.  Her  eyes  were  gray  as  agates, 
or  as  the  sea  in  a  storm  ;  her  lips  had  drawn  within  them  all  the  pulpy 
sweetness  of  womanhood,  and  her  eyebrows  marked  a  black  line  across 
her  creamy  face.  Under  every  finger-space  of  her  pale-red '  skin 
throbbed  a  pulse,  in  every  turn  of  her  long  neck  was  a  sinuous  charm, 
and  in  her  glance,  and  her  smile,  and  her  touch,  was  life,  life,  sweet 
life! 

To  Regina  Drexel  they  brought  Walter  Caduc,  emaciated  with  thirty 
days  of  mourning,  with  the  regret  of  a  lifetime  hanging  about  him,  and 
a  desolate,  fasting  heart  within  him.  Do  you  imagine  it  all  came  about 
without  a  struggle?  Oh,  no  !  At  first  he  only  delayed  his  travel  for  a 
day,  then  excused  himself  to  his  friends  on  the  plea  that  he  was  ill — 
and  his  looks  bore  him  out  in  it.  Once  he  actually  started  as  if  to 
break  away,  but  crept  back,  ashamed  and  silent. 

He  came  back  that  night  and  stood  by  her  window.  Her  lamp 
glowed  like  a  living,  breathing  eye  set  in'his  own  eye,  and  afar  off -upon 
the  hill  top  shone  a  pale  star  steadily  that  he  called  Helena. 

"  Save  me,  oh,  save  me!  "  he  cried  in  his  heart  to  the  star,  and  it 
wavered,  and  seemed  to  struggle  for  the  space  of  asecond.  He  reached 
his  hands  toward  it,  a  look  of  ashen  paleness  shrouded  it,  but  he  brush- 
ed his  eyelid,  saying  a  tear  had  dimmed  his  sight,  she  must  seehim,  she 
must  look  at  him,  and  when  he  looked  again,  behold  the  star  had  gone; 
a  cloud  of  sorrow  had  swept  it  out. 

A  voice  from  the  window  broke  his  spirit  like  a  shell — Regina's  voice: 

"  Take  what  to  you  is  given ;  love  is  new  b*iw:h; 

Pale  are  the  stars  of  heaven,  bright  those  of  earth," 

it  sang,  and  his  heart  in  his  mouth  choked  him,  and  would  not  down. 

He  caught  at  a  rose  and  shook  its  petals  about  him.     With  its  perfume 

rose  the  words,  "  faithful,  faithful  into  death  !  " 

His  step  was  hard  as  it  trod  the  gravel  and  Regina  Drexel  heard  its 
cruel  crunching  upon  the  pebbles.  Unannounced  and  hatless,  he  rushed 
in  upon  her  with  bloodless  lips,  and  hands  scratched  with  tearing  among 
rose  thorns,  and  sank  upon  his  knees  at  her  feet. 

"Don't  make  me,  don't  make  me  love  you,"  he  besought  with  despair 
in  his  eyes,  and  the  mark  of  his  inward  war  upon  his  thin  and  pallid 
cheek. 

"  Boy,  you  are  mad  to  dream  of  love  and  me  in  the  same  century," 
she  said  proudly,  and  withdrew  the  queenly  sweep  of  her  dress  from 
within  the  grasp  of  his  pleading  hands. 

A  star  shone  sorrowfully  upon  him  between  the  parted  curtains,  and 
a  vision  smiting  its  breast  sat  itself  like  a  spectre  before  his  eyes,  but  his 
brain  whirled,  his  heart  sunk,  his  soul  lost  its  hope  of  heaven,  and  he 
groveled  about  her  feet  crying  hollowly  :  "Lost  heart,  I  give  you  to  the 
grave;  there  is  nothing  true  in  life  or  death.  Helena,  away,  away! 
Come,  Regina,  queen-lily,  I  love  you,  love  you,  love  you !  "  and  in  a 
trance-like  swoon  he  threw  himself  toward  her  full-length,  and  he  thought 
the  pale  star  shuddered  as  it  looked  upon  him  where  he  lay. 

Another  month  went  by,  and  as  a  funeral  train  crept  on,  a  peal  of 
wedding  bells  jingled  harshly  in  among  the  mourners. 

"  That  poor  mad  boy  is  dead,  then,"  said  Regina  Drexel,  the  regal 
bride.  "  Much  brooding  crazed  him.  I  shall  always  think  'twas  really 
love  for  the  Helena  he  raved  of  that  touched  his  brain." 

"  He  was  a  mad  visionary  from  the  start,"  said  the  gray-haired  bride- 
groom, gladdening  his  eyes  with  her  beauty. 

"  Nay,  dearest,  then  why  bring  him  to  break  upon  the  happiness  of 
my  love  for  you.  And  his  first  belief  is  right :  love  is  immortal,  is  it 
not?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes  ! "  was  the  careless  answer.  "  Immortal?  Of  course 
'tis.  And  I  brought  him  to  try  your  love  for  me  "gainst  youth  and 
riches." 

"  The  only  thing  left  for  that  fellow  to  do,"  said  one  groomsman  to 
another  talking  of  the  dead  man,  "  the  only  sensible  thing  left  for  him 
was  to  die  off  and  give  his  place  to  a  practical,  every-day  man." 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  second,  "  marriage  would  have  cured  him,'1  and 
both  winked,  and  blinked,  and  lolled  the  head  at  the  bride's  carriage. 

San  Francisco,  May  16,  1878.  Kate  Heath. 


That  was  a  delicate  compliment  a  seven-year-old  Milwaukee  boy  paid 
his  mother  the  other  evening.  The  family  were  discussing  at  the  sup- 
per-table the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  a  good  wife.  Nobody 
thought  the  little  fellow  had  been  listening,  or  could  understand  the 
talk,  till  he  leaned  over  the  table  and  kissed  his  mother,  and  said : 
"  Mamma,  when  I  get  big  enough  I'm  going  to  marry  a  lady  just  like 
you."  "^ 

"Girls,"  said  a  worthy  old  lady  to  her  grand-daughters,  "  whencves 
a  fellow  pops  the  question  don't  blush  and  stare  at  your  foot.  Just 
throw  your  arms  arouhd  his  neck,  look  him  full  in  the  face  and  com- 
mence talking  about  the  furniture.  Young  fellows  arc  mighty  nervous 
sometimes.  I  lost  several  good  chances  before  I  caught  your  fond,  dear 
grandfather  by  putting  on  airs,  but  I  learned  ho  v  todf     after  a  while 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


FLOWERS  IN  LITERATURE, 


"  Relics  ye  are  of  Eden's  bowers, 
As  pure,  as  fragrant,  and  as  fair 
As  when  ye  crowned  ihe  sunshine  hours 

Of  happy  wanderers  there. 
Ye  dwell  beside  our  paths  and  homes. 

Our  paths  of  sin  and  homes  of  sorrow ; 
And  guilty  man.  where'er  he  roams. 
Your  mirth  so  innocent  may  borrow. " 

— Keblc. 
Pleasing  is  the  place  of  flowers  in  literature.  As  an  aux- 
iliary theme  to  the  songs  cf  poets,  and  the  impassioned 
breathings  of  writers  of  prose,  none  other  stands  more 
prominent.  Bright  imager)*  has  given  to  them  a  language 
of  their  own,  so  pure,  so  sweet,  so  soul-like  penetrating,  that 
it  needs  but  contemplation  to  whisk  one  away  in  a  maze  of 
air)-  dreamings.  So  potent  are  their  simple  beauties,  so 
strongly  do  they  appeal  to  ever)'  sense  of  refined  taste,  that 
they  acquire  a  great  significance,  and  from  the  mightiest 
minds  exact  due  recognition.  Biblical  lore  is  prolific  in 
definitions  delicate,  and  in  it  flowers  figure  as  "the  golden 
stars  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine."  And  flowers  have 
always  been  accorded,  from  the  most  expressive  pens,  most 
willing  tribute.  The  rose  has  been  "the  queen  of  flowers;" 
the  daisy,  its  sister. 

"  The  rose  has  but  a  summer  reign; 
The  daisy  never  dies." 

Then,  holding  exalted  rank,  the  violet  (faithfulness),  and 
then  the  pink  (pure  love).  The  rose  brings  its  tributes  from 
antiquity.  In  the  "  Song  of  Solomon"  is  the  phrase,  "  I  am 
the  rose  of  Sharon."  The  Romans,  too,  held  high  in  esti- 
mation the  white  rose,  emblematic  of  innocence  and  purity. 
In  art,  St.  Cecilia  is  always  connected  with  this  flower. 
Tennyson  says : 

"  Her  hair 
Wound  with  white  roses,  slept  St.  Cecily.'' 

In  songs  of  love  we  find  the  most  skillful  adaptations  of 
floral  beauties.  Edmund  Waller,  in  a  poem,  "  Go,  Lovely 
Rose,"  says : 

"Go,  lovely  rose, 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me 

That  now  she  knows. 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  me.'' 

Mar)*  Louise  Ritter  writes: 

"Why  came  the  rose?     Because  the  sun  in  shining 
Found  in  the  mould  some  atoms  rare  and  fine, 
And.  stooping,  drew  and  warmed  them  into  growing 
Dust,  with  the  Spirit's  mystic  countersign. 

"What  made  the  perfume?    All  his  wondrous  kisses 
Fell  on  the  sweet  red  mouth,  till,  lost  to  sight, 
The  love  became  too  exquisite,  and  vanished 
Into  a  viewless  rapture  of  the  night. 

"  Why  did  the  rose  die?    Ah,  why  ask  the  question  ! 
There  is  a  time  to  love — a  time  to  give ; 
She  perished  gladly,  folding  close  the  secret 
Wherein  is  garnered  what  it  is  to  live." 

Of  the  bachelors  button  (hope  in  love),  we  read : 
"It's  hope  is  treacherous  only  where  love  dies 
With  b«auty,  which  is  varying  every  hour; 
But  in  chaste  hearts,  uninfluenced  by  the  power 
Of  outward  change,  there  blooms  a  deathless  flower, 
That  breathes  on  earth  the  air  of  Paradise." 

— Michael  Angelo. 
Wadsworth  writes  of  flowers  : 

"  Long  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets, 
Primroses  will  have  their  glory  ; 
Long  as  there  are  violets. 

They  will  have  a  place  in  story ; 
There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 
Tis  the  little  celandine." 

Celandine  (future  joy  .      The   daisy  (innocence)  is  termed 

"  the  poet's  darling."     Chaucer  called  it  "  the  e'e  of  daie,"  a 

term  which,  during  the  progress  of  the   Elizabethian  school, 

was  construed  to  "  day's  eye ;  "  hence,  daisy.     Keats  loved 

the  floxver  and  wrote  of  it  often.     Wadsworth  also  wrote : 

"Fresh  smitten  by  the  morning  ray, 

When  thou  art  up,  alert  and  gay. 

Then,  cheerful  flower,  my  spirits'  play 

With  kindred  gladness; 
And  when,  at  dark,  by  dews  opprest. 
Thou  sink'st,  the  image  of  thy  rest 
Hast  often  eased  my  pensive  "breast 
Of  careful  sadness." 

The  pink,  indicative  of  pure  affection.  Burns  writes  touch- 
ingly: 

"O,  pale,  pale  now  those  rosy  lips 
I  aft  hae  kissed  sae  fondly! 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly1. 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust, 
That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly ; 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 
Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary." 

Burns  also  pays,  in  "  The  Posie/'  some  marked  tributes  to 
the  language  of  flowers : 

"O.   Luve  will  venture  in  when  it  dauma  well  be  seen; 
O,  Luve  will  venture  in  where  wisdom  ance  has  been, 
m      But  I  will  down  yon  river  rove,  among  the  woods  so  green. 
And  a'  to  pu'  a  posie  for  my  ain  dear  May." 
' '  The  primrose  I  will  pu',  the  firstling  of  the  year, 
And  I  will  pu'  the  pink,  the  emblem  o"  my  dear. 
For  she's  the  pink  o'  womanhood  and  blooms  without  a  peer. 
Ill  pu'  the  budding  rose,  when  Phoebus  peeps  in  view, 


For  it's  like  a  lialmy  kiss  o'  her  sweet  bonny  mou' ; 
The  hyacinth's  for  constancy,  in  its  unchanging  blue; 
The  lily  it  is  pure,  and  the  lily  it  is  fair. 
And  in  her  lovely  bosom  I'll  place  the  lily  there; 
The  daisy's  for  simplicity  and  unaffected  air; 
The  hawlhorne  I  will  pu'  wi*  its  locks  o'  siller  gray. 
Where,   like  an  aged  man.   it  stands  at  break  o'  day. 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush  I  winna  take  away. 
The  woodbine  I  will  pu',  when  the  evening  star  is  near. 
And  the  diamond  draps  o'  dew  shall  be  her  een  sae  clear. 
The  violcst's  for  modesty,   which  weel  she  fa'  to  wear; 
I'll  tic  the  posie  round  wi'  the  silken  band  o'  luve, 
And  I'll  place  it  in  her  breast,  and  I'll  swear  by  a'  above 
That  to  my  latest  draught  o'  life  the  band  shall  Deer  remove. 
And  this  will  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May." 

The  violet  is  highly  lauded.  An  Arabian  poet  likens 
weeping  blue  eyes  to  "  violets  bathed  in  dew."  Elizabeth 
Browning  writes : 

"  Dear  violets,  you  liken  to 
The  kindest  eyes  that  look  on  you 
Without  a  thought  disloyal." 

Shakspeare  writes  in  "  A  Sonnet  to  a  Fair  One : " 

"The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide: 

Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steel  thy  sweet  that  smells, 
If  not  from  love's  breath?    The  purple  pride 

Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells, 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dyed. 

The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand, 
And  bud  of  marjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair  ; 

The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand. 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair; 

A  third,  nor  red,  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both, 
And  to  this  robbery  had  annexed  thy  breath; 

But  for  this  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth, 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 

More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see, 

But  sweet  or  color  it  had  stolen  from  thee." 

Further  of  violets : 

"A  violet  in  her  lovely  hair, 
A  rose  upon  her  bosom  fair ! 

But  oh,  her  eyes 
A  lovelier  violet  disclose. 
And  her  ripe  lips  the  sweetest  rose 
That's  'neath  the  skies.'' 

— Charles  Swain. 

A  propos  of  violets  the  following  is  a  piquant  stanza,  albeit 
the  author  is  a  trifle  ambiguous  : 

"  The  violet  is  for  faithfulness 
Which  o'er  me  shall  abide ; 
Hoping,  likewise,  from  your  heart 
You  will  not  let  it  slide." 

From  "An  Houre's  Recreation  in  Musicke." — A.  D.  1606  : 

"  There  is  a  garden  in  her  face, 

Where  roses  and  white  lilies  blow ; 
A  heavenly  paradise  is  that  place, 

"Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  grow, 
There  cherries  grow  that  none  may  buy, 
Till  cherry-ripe  themselves  do  cry." 

— Richard  Allison. 

In  "A  Match,"  Swinburne  writes  prettily: 

"  If  love  were  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 
Our  lives  would  grow  together 
In  sad  or  singing  weather, 
Blown  fields  or  flowerful  closes 

Green  pleasure  or  gray  grief; 
If  love  were  what  the  rose  is. 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf.'* 

If  you  were  April's  lady, 

And  I  were  lord  of  May, 
We'd  throw  with  leaves  for  hours. 
And  draw  for  days  with  flowers, 
Till  day  like  night  were  shady, 

And  night  were  bright  as  day  ; 
If  you  were  April's  lady, 

And  I  were  lord  of  May." 

The  rosemary  signifies  "remembrance,"  and  Shakspeare 
makes  "Ophelia  "say:  "There's  rosemary  for  you,  that's 
for  remembrance ;  pray  you,  love,  remember."  Space  for- 
bidding the  indulgence  of  further  explorations,  will  be  given 
only  a  pretty  soliloquy  of  Leigh  Hunt. 

LOVE   LETTERS   MADE   OF    FLOWERS. 

"  An  exquisite  invention  this 
Worthy  of  love's  most  honeyed  kiss — 
This  art  of  wriu'ng  billets-doux 
In  buds,  and  odors,  and  bright  hues ; 
In  saying  all  one  feels  and  thinks, 
In  clever  daffodils  and  pinks  ; 
In  puns  of  tulips,  and  of  phrases, 
Charming  for  their  truth,  of  daisies ; 
Uttering,  as  well  as  silence  may. 
The  sweetest  words  the  sweetest  way. 
How  fit,  too,  for  the  lady's  bosom ! 
The  place  where  billets-doux  repose  'em. 
What  delight  in  some  sweet  spot 
Combining  love  with  garden  plot. 
At  once,  to  cultivate  one's  flowers 
And  one's  epistolary  powers! 
Growing  one's  own  choice  words  and  fancies 
In  orange  tubs  and  beds  of  pansies ; 
One's  sighs  and  passionate  declarations. 
In  odorous  rhetoric  of  carnations. 
Seeing  how  far  one's  stocks  will  reach. 
Taking  due  care,  one's  flowers  of  speech 
To  guard  from  slight  as  well  as  bathos. 
And  watering  every  day  one's  pathos ! 
A  letter  comes,  just  gathered.     We 
Dote  on  its  tender  brilliancy. 
Inhale  its  delicate  expressions 
Of  balm  and  pea,  and  its  confessions 
Made  as  with  sweet  a  maiden's  blush 
As  eer  morn  bedewed  on  bush; 
(Tis  in  reply  to  one  of  ours. 
Made  of  the  most  convincing  flowers). 

Then  after  we  have  kissed  its  wit, 

And  heart,  in  water  putting  it 

{To  keep  its  remarks  fresh),  go  round 

Our  litde  eloquent  plat  of  ground. 

And  with  enchanted  hands  compose 

Our  answer — all  of  lily  and  rose. 

Of  tuberose,  and  of  violet, 

And  little  darling  (mignonette) ; 

Of  look  at  me  and  call  me  to  yon 

(Words,  that  while  they  greet,  go  through  you); 

Of  thoughts,  of  Jlames,  forget  me  not, 

Bridewort — in  short,  the  whole  blest  lot 

Of  vouchers  for  a  life-long  kiss — 

And,  literally,  breathing  bliss ! 

Sax  Francisco,  May  5,  1878.  Whistlecrafx. 


INTAGLIOS, 


Love's  Whisper, 

WitbJD  my  heart   I  hold  you  fast — 

Though  life's  fair  freedom  you  retain ; 

Go  where  you  will,  from  first  to  last, 
My  willing  captive  you  remain. 


A  Seasonable  Song. 


Gaily  the  oyster 

Opens  his  shell. 
Murmuring  gladK  : 
"  Now  all   is  welL'1 
In  the  bright  summer 

Xo  one  may  care 
For  broiled  or  for  roasted, 

Juicy  and  rare. 


Now  then  the  chicken. 

Hatched  in  the  spring. 
Sadly  concealeth 

His  head  with  his  wing. 
Full  well  he  knoweth 

That  while  oysters  rest 
Broiled  little  chickens 

Are  ai  their  best. 


The  Requiem. 

Bring  withered  autumn  leaves, 
Call  everything  that  grieves. 
And  build  a  funeral  pyre  above  his  head  ! 

Heap  there  all  golden  promise  that  deceives, 
Beauty  that  wins  the  heart  and  then  bereaves— 
For  Love  is  dead. 

N'ot  slowly  did  he  die. 
A  meteor  from  the  sky 
Falls  not  so  swiftly  as  his  spirit  fled, 

When,  with  regretful,   half-averted  eye. 
He  gave  one  little  smile,  one  little  sigh, 
And  so  was  sped. 

But  oh,  not  yet,  not  yet 
Would  my  lost  soul  forget 
How  beautiful"  he  was  while  he  did  live. 

Or,  when  his  eyes  were  dewy  and  lips  wet. 
What  kisses,  tenderer  than  all  regret, 
My  love  would  give. 

Strew  roses  on  his  breast — 
He  loved  the  roses  best ; 
He  never  cared  for  lilies  or  for  snow. 

Let.  be  this  bitter  end  of  his  sweet  quest ; 
Let  be  the  pallid  silence  that  is  rest — 
And  let  all  go! 


The   Bibulous   Bumble   Bee. 

As  I  lay  yonder  in  tall  grass 

A  drunken  bumble-bee  went  past 

Delirious  with  honey  toddy. 

The  golden  sash  around  its  body 

Scarce  kept  in  his  swollen  belly 

Distent  with  honey-suckle  jelly. 

Rose  liquor  and  the  sweet  pea  vine 

Had  filled  his  soul  with  song  divine  ; 

Deep  had  he  drunk  the  warm  night  through : 

His  hairy  thighs  were  wet  with  dew. 

Full  many  an  antic  he  had  played 

While  the  world  went  round  through  sleep  and  shade. 

Oft  had  he  lit  with  thirsty  lip 

Some  flower-cup's  nectared  sweets  to  sip. 

When  on  smooth  petals  he  would  slip 

Or  over  tangled  stamens  trip, 

And  headlong  in  the  pollen  rolled, 

Crawl  out  quite  dusted  o'er  with  gold. 

Or  else  his  heavy  feet  would  stumble 

Against  some  bud  and  down  he'd  tumble 

Amongst  the  grass ;  there  lie  and  grumble 

In  low,  soft  bass — poor  maudlin  bumble! 

With  tipsy  hum  on  sleeping  wing 

He  buzzed  a  glee — a  bacchic  thing — 

Which,  wandering  strangely  in  the  moon, 

He  learned  from  grigs  that  sing  in  June, 

Unknown  to  sober  bees  who  dwell 

Through  the  dark  hours  in  waxen  cell. 

When  south  wind  floated  him  away 

The  music  of  the  Summer  day 

Lost  something;  sure  it  was  a  pain 

To  miss  that  dainty  starlight  strain. 


Unnumbered  Graves. 

Yon  hillside  with  its  shafts  of  gleaming  white, 

.  Bathed  in  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun, 
Holds  many  a  grave  where,  hidden  from  our  sight. 

Some  loved  one  sleeps,  life's  toil  and  labor  done. 
But  there  are  graves  over  whose  slumbering  mould 

Xo  polished  marble  rears  its  stately  head, 
And  where  no  fragrant  flowers  above  unfold 

To  waken  pity  for  the  quiet  dead. 

These  are  the  graves  deep  down  within  our  hearts, 

Where  lie  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  early  years. 
Buried  from  sight,  but  signaled  by  such  marks 

As  only  can  be  made  by  blood  and  tears — 
Some  early  love  that  crowned  us  in  our  youth, 

And  made  life  glorious  for  a  short  sweet  hour — 
Some  cherished  promise,  robbed  of  strength  and  truth. 

Crushed  in  the  morning  of  its  new-bom  power. 

Here  is  the  spot  where  memory  has  engraved 

The  form  and  race  of  one  we  called  a  friend. 
One  for  whose  welfare  we  would  e'en  have  braved 

Censure  and  heartache  to  the  bitter  end. 
But  'twas  not  wisely  done,  and  so  we  draw 

Before  the  treachery  of  the  smiling  eyes 
A  heavy  reil.     The  cold  world,  if  it  saw. 

Would  proffer  pity  in  a  thousand  lies. 

So  life  goes  on.     We  lay  the  forms  away 

Of  things  we  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well, 
And  in  the  lapse  of  years  we  learn  to  stay 

The  fretful  chanting  of  their  funeral  knell. 
We  learn  to  smile,  before  the  smiling  throng, 

Although  the  adder's  fangs  be  deeply  set ; 
And  join,  perhaps,  our  voices  in  the  song. 

To  soothe  the  pain  we  never  can  forget. 

And  thus  we  learn  to  envy  the  calm  rest 

Of  those  who  sleep  beneath  the  silent  sod. 
Bound  with  life's  galling  chains,  we  Iwow  'tis  best 

To  bend  our  heads  and  pass  beneath  the  rod. 
And  when  we  see  some  mourners  heavy  clad 

In  robes  of  black,  haggard,  with  tear-dimmed  eye, 
We  know  their  lives  would  be  more  bright  and  glad 

Could  they  but  reason — it  is  life  to  die. 

Mourn  not  the  slumbering  dead,  but  rather  say, 

Blest  are  the  sleepers.     Years  may  come  and  go  ; 
Heads  that  are  brown  and  gold  may  turn  to  gray; 

But  they  are  done  with  earth  and  tears  and  woe. 
Somewhere,  we  know,  beyond  the  world  of  stars, 

Thev  will  at  last  have  found  sweet  Lethe's  stream ; 
Some  ume  we'll  meet  them  at  God's  judgment  bar. 

Where  life  is  love,  and  love  one  long  true  dream. 


True  zeal  will  always  inculcate  moderation  without  dimin 
ishing  a  conspicuous  intrepidity. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


JONES'  HAPPY  THOUGHT. 

I. — The  Pact  of  the  Inseparables. 

The  truffled  capon  had  vanished  like  a  lovers 
dream,  when  Jones  said,  with  his  mouth  full:  "Well, 
how  does  it  strike  you? " 

"  Stunning!"  said  Smith. 

"  Gorgeous !  "  said  Brown. 

"We  are  bound  to  each  other,'' resumed  Jones, 
"by  ties  that  only  death  can  sever.  You,  Smith, 
have  saved  my  life — " 

"  Oh,  bother!     Don't  allude  to  such  a  trifle." 

"You,  Brown,  have  never  ceased  since  first  we  met 
to  display  friendship  and  devotion  such  as— but  lan- 
guage fails  to  express  it.  I  would  go  to  the  scaffold 
for  you;  you  would  face  death  for  me.  We  are  all 
old — that  is  to  say,  middle-aged — bachelors,  with 
neither  chick  nor  child,  kith  nor  kin,  and  we  have 
proposed  that  not  even  death  shall  interfere  with  our 
manifestations  of  affection  for  each  other.  Nay, 
rather  shall  death  enable  us  to  prove  that  affection. 
It  is  understood,  then,  that  each  of  us  shall  bequeath 
all  his  property,  withoutreservation,  to  the  survivors, 
and  that  annually  on  the  12th  of  April  we  shall  meet 
here  and  dine  as  we  have  dined  to-night." 

"  It  is,  and  nothing  is  to  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  this  appointment.'' 

"  Nothing  whatever.  If  one  were  at  Shanghai  or 
Calcutta,  he  must  make  his  way  home  and  be  at  Del- 
monico's  at  five  minutes  to  eight,  April  12th.'' 

"That  is  our  pact,"  said  Jones.  "  Let  us  swear 
to  it." 

They  swore  to  it  above  the  fragments  of  the  fowl. 

"  I  drink  to  your  interminable  good  health,  boys," 
said  Jones,  "  for  I  hope  to  be  the  first  to  die." 

"  You  be  hanged  ! ''  cried  Smith  ;  "  my  doctor  has 
given  me  warning  several  times  of  late  that  I  am  de- 
cidedly too  thick  in  the  neck.     I  shall  go  first." 

"  Not  if  I  have  my  wish,  old  fellows,"  said  Brown, 
wiping  away  a  tear  of  devotion. 

The  next  day  they  met  at  a  lawyers,  and  drew  up, 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  their  wills.  They  al- 
most wept  over  each  other.  Never  were  there  three 
such  friends. 

II. — Unworthy  Suspicions. 

Smith  was  forty-six.  Brown  forty-nine,  and  Jones 
owned  to  thirty-eight  years — he  was  forty-five.  Till 
that  time  they  had  not  known  what  it  was  to  be  sick. 
Colds  were  something  they  heard  that  their  friends 
had  ;  fevers  were — what  ?  rheumatism  was  the  inven- 
tion of  a  patientless  doctor ;  and  if  there  was  a  sus- 
picion of  gout  wraiting  adown  a  vista  of  joyous  and 
betrufned  years,  it  was  a  faint  one,  and  there  was  lots 
of  time  yet. 

Nevertheless,  four  months  after  the  dinner  Jones 
felt  a  little  unwell  on  rising  one  morning.  "Thun- 
der!" he  said  to  himself,  "am  I  going  to  be  sick 
now?  It's  very  odd."  He  remained  for  some  time 
immersed  in  thought. 

Two  months  later  Brown  owned  to  himself  that  he 
had  not  been  so  well  of  late,  and  it  was  with  some 
■envy  that  he  saw  Smith  looking  more  robust  than 
•ever.  "Confound  the  fellow!"  he  murmured  to 
himself,  "  I  half  believe  that  he  knew  he  had  a  soft 
thing. " 

He  was  wrong;  they  were  all  growing  old  and  feel- 
ing it,  and  Smith  as  well.  Smith  had  already  felt  a 
dull,  heavy  pain  in  his  left  foot,  with  sharp  twinges 
now  and  then,  and  the  first  pang  had  set  him  think- 
ing. As  if  in  a  vision  he  saw  his  chums  at  his  funeral, 
bathed  in  tears. 

"  Bathed  in  tears!  "  he  soliloquized;  "  who  knows? 
Of  course  I  should  be,  under  similar  circumstances, 
but  would  they?  But  what  am  I  thinking  of?  I  am 
wrong  in  suspecting  the  dear  old  fellows.  For  one 
touch  of  the  gout  shall  I  suspect  the  friends  proved 
true  through  years?j  And  yet  I  should  not  care  to 
be  the  first  to  drop  off.  The  second  would  not  be  so 
bad;  but  the  first — hardly.  That  is  Jones'  privilege, 
I  fancy;  he  got  a  nasty  sword-thrust  in  that  duel  at 
Paris,  and  he  never  fairly  recovered  from  it.  Jones 
dead,  there  would  only  be  Brown  left,  and  he  might 
take  it  into  his  head  to  precede  me  to  '  that  beauti- 
ful shore,'  'in  the  sweet  by  and  by,'  as  the  hymn 
says." 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  Brown  rose  languidly  one 
day,  feeling  desperately  out  of  sorts.  "  Hullo!''  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  stood  before  his  dressing-glass, 
"am  I  to  go  first?  Well,  why  not?  I  might  not  re- 
joice at  the  prospect,  but  I  love  them  well  enough  to 
be  willing — " 

He  had  begun  his  speech  with  a  smile,  but  it  faded 
away. 

"  And  yet,''  he  continued,  "there  is  no  need  of  be- 
ing more  loyal  than  the  king.  If  I  were  called  upon 
to  lay  down  my  life  for  them,  I  would  do  so  without 
hesitation,  but  it  is  no  crime  to  love  life.  Charity  be- 
gins— .  If  I  have  no  objection  to  their  living  as  long 
as  I  do,  why  should  they  have  to  my  living  as  long  as 
they  do?  Or  even  longer,''  he  went  on,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  "for,  now  that  I  recall  it,  Jones  was 
badly  pinked  by  that  Count  he  called  out  in  Paris  for 
slandering  me,  and  Smith  has  told  me  over  and  over 
again  that  none  of  the  males  of  his  family  ever  see 
sixty.  Not  that  I  desire  their  deaths— Lord  knows  I 
don't — but  I  may  just  as  well  step  in  and  see  the 
doctor.'' 

He  did  so.  Smith  had  already  consulted  his  physi- 
cian, and  both  were  treated  secundum  artem  for  all 
the  complaints  they  had,  or  thought  they  had,  or  the 
doctors  believed  they  had.  So  much  molly-coddling 
and  prescribing  began  to  bring  them  down ;  never- 
theless, when  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelvemonth 
they  met  at  Delmonico's,  they  had  hearts  quite  as 
happy,  appetites  nearly  as  keen,  as  they  had  known 
a  year  before.  And  yet  their  stomachs  displayed  an 
unaccustomed  lassitude  from  time  to  time.  They 
did  not  drink  so  much  as  they  had  before,  and  yet 
their  brains  were  not  quite  so  clear.  One  result  was 
thaf  they  got  affectionate  sooner.  Brown,  with  tears, 
called  them  his  "dear,  dear  boys  "  when  the  ducks 
and  salad  came  in. 

III.— Poison,  Without  Doubt. 

Next  morning  Smith  had  a  grave  personal  alterca- 
tion with  his  stomach,  and  that  organ  had  the  last 
word.  He  took  some  tea ;  he  took  to  his  bed  ;  he 
developed  a  low  fever.  He  who  had  never  known 
sickness  was  fancied  himself  at  death's  door. 

"My  throat  is  burning,"  he  said  to  himself,  "there's 
an  abominable  taste  in  my  mouth.  That  isn't  natural. 
It  can't  have  been  the  trout ;  strawberries  never  gave 
me  the  heartburn  before  ;  hanged  if  I  can  understand 
it.  Lord,  how  sick  I  am!  Don't  empty  that  basin, 
mind;  I'll  have  Doremus  analyze  it.  I  remember 
now  that  at  the  Lydia  Sherman  trial  —  But  what 
am  I  thinking  of?  I  must  be  mad  to  suspect  Brown. 
I  don't  suspect  him,  but  Jones ;  there  has  always 
been  something  wrong  about  Jones  that  I  didn't  like. 
Now  that  I  recall  it,  he  was  the  first  there  and  alone 
in  the  room.  Perhaps,  though,  they  are  both  in  the 
plot,  and  when  I  was  called  out  —    Never  mind,  I'll 


tell  it  ail  in  my  ante-mortem,   and  they'll  both  be 
hanged  ;  only  I  shall  be  dead,  too." 

Meanwhile  Brown  and  Jones  were  suffering  the 
agonies  of  the  damned.  All  three  had  drank  more 
than  was  good  for  them,  and  ate  heartily  as  of  yore  ; 
and  you  must  recollect  that  their  stomachs  were  un- 
used to  the  indulgence  and  no  longer  up  to  dinner- 
pitch.  Jones  felt  alarmed.  "There  is  something 
wrong,'  he  mused  ;  "  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
sick  till  I  entered  into  the  compact.  It  would  be 
atrocious  if  —  " 

As  for  Brown,  he  no  longer  had  any  doubts  that 
Smith  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  "  The  leaving  of  the 
property  ta  the  survivor  was  his  hint  originally, 
though  with  what  devilish  art  he  induced  poor  Jones 
to  make  the  proposition  himself !  The  scoundrel  had 
it  all  planned  in  advance,  and  to  think  that  we  were 
such  blind  fools  as  to  walk  into  his  trap !  Poor 
Jones  is  such  a  good  fellow,  and  not  at  all  strong  ; 
this  dose  may  have  finished  him.  Well,  if  it  has,  so 
much  the  better  for  me,  for,  after  all,  I  am  not  abso- 
lutely certain*  that  it  was  Smith." 

However,  a  couple  of  days'  low  diet  brought  them 
round,  and  when  next  they  met  they  were  as  gay  as 
ever,  indeed,  more  exuberantly  joyous  than  ever, 
each  one  desiring  to  prove  to  his  would-be  murderer 
— whichever  of  the  others  that  might  be — that  his 
hellish  plot  had  failed. 

IV.— Dining  with  the  Borgias. 

Thev  did  not  dine  together  thereafter ;  indeed,  by 
tacit  agreement,  they  met  rarelyas  might  be.  Nevei- 
theless,  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  growing  old  and 
anxious  ;  one  from  having  the  gout,  another  the  dys- 
pepsia, and  so  on,  and  at  each  little  fit  of  illness 
Satan  only  knows  what  frightful  thoughts  possessed 
their  brains !  Jones,  after  giving  the  matter  deep 
thought,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  Smith, 
when,  lo!  one  day  he  met  Brown,  who  said  to  him 
abruptly : 

"Ever  been  over  the  East  River  on  the  Brooklyn 
bridge?'' 

Jones  turned  pale  at  this  question,  and  replied  with 
stinging  emphasis:  "No;  I  wouldn't  care  to  cross 
it  in  your  company.  It  would  be  just  like  you  to 
throw  yourself  off. " 

Brown  shuddered  at  these  words,  and  thereafter 
Jones  believed  firmly  that  they  were  both  in  league 
against  him. 

Thus  the  second  anniversary  of  the  fatal  covenant 
came  round.  At  the  appointed  hour  no  one  was  at 
Delmonico's.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  time  Jones 
showed  up ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Smith  entered 
with  a  reluctant  and  undecided  air  ;  three  minutes 
afterward  in  came  Brown,  who  had  been  hanging 
round  the  neighborhood  for  nearly  an  hour.  He 
said  his  watch  had  stopped. 

They  seated  themselves  at  table,  but  ah!  they  were 
not  the  jolly  companions  who  only  a  few  months  be- 
fore had  acclaimed  Jones'  happy  thought  as  "stun- 
ning !  "  and  "gorgeous  !"  They  had  all  grown  lean, 
their  eyes  were  sunken  and  suspicious,  their  fore- 
heads were  wrinkled,  their  cheeks  sallow  and  hollow. 
They  never  laughed,  and  rarely  smiled. 

Jones,  who  wished  to  appear  quite  at  his  ease, 
said:  "I  thought  when  I  found  you  late  that  you 
had  forgotten  about  our  engagement,"  and  his  two 
companions  started  in  their  seats  as  if  they  had  heard 
a  funeral-bell  tolling.  The  waiter  was  about  to  serve 
the  soup  when  Smith  interrupted  him.  "  I'll  serve 
it,"  he  said,  but  Brown  had  without  a  word  antici- 
pated his  action  and  ladled  it  out,  to  the  manifest 
dissatisfaction  of  the  others.  When  he  had  helped 
them  he  thought  to  himself,  "  It  might  be  just  as  well 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  soup,"  and  he  pushed 
his  plate  away.  The  others  watched  him  harrowly  ; 
Jones  was  about  springing  at  his  throat,  and  Smith 
was  pushing  back  his  chair  to  rush  from  the  room, 
when  it  occurred  to  Brown  that  as  they  had  tasted 
the  soup  it  must  be  harmless.  Accordingly  he  forced 
down  a  few  mouthfuls,  but  he  fancied  it  had  a  taste. 
When,  later,  he  cut  off  a  slice  of  bread  for  Smith,  the 
hitter's  mind  instinctively  reverted  to  the  famous 
knife  of  the  Borgias  which  was  poisoned  on  one  side 
of  the  blade,  and  he  thought  sadly,  "  In  those  days 
at  least  you  never  went  out  to  dinner  without  emetics 
and  antidotes  in  your  pocket.''  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  they  daied  not  eat  a  mouthful ;  dish  after 
dish  was  sent  back  untouched,  and  as  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, they  fell  to  upon  the  wines,  they  got 
abominably  drunk,  and  suffered  the  torments  of  the 
damned  for  a  week  afterward. 

V.— Brown's  Housekeeper. 

From  this  time  forth  all  were  the  victims  of  a  panic 
terror.  Jones  never  went  out  except  after  dark,  and 
never  ate  twice  in  succession  at  the  same  restaurant. 
Smith  lived  on  bread  and  canned  meats,  which  he 
purchased  himself  after  the  most  idiotic  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  grocers.  As  for  Brown,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  obscure  lodgings,  with  an  aged  house- 
keeper from  the  country  to  do  his  cooking.  Unhap- 
pily one  day  while  prowling  round  the  kitchen  he 
found  a  packet  of  some  white  powder  upon  the 
dresser.  Seizing  it  he  bounded,  hatless  and  desper- 
ate, down  the  stairs  and  entered  the  drug  store  at  the 
corner  like  an  aerolite,  slammed  the  package  down 
upon  the  counter  and  gasped  to  the  druggist, 
"What's  that?" 

The  druggist  smelled  and  tasted  it  and  replied, 
"That?    That's  arsenic." 

"I  knew  it,"  hoarsely  exclaimed  Brown,  as  he 
bounded  out  of  the  pharmacy  and  fled  back  to  his 
lodgings.  His  housekeeper  had  just  returned.  He 
sprang  into  the  kitchen,  waving  the  package. 

"  You'll  deny  it,"  he  cried;  "I  know  you'll  deny 
it.  You  will — you  know  you  will.  Wretch  !  Borgia  ! 
Murderess ! " 

"Deny  what?  You  know  what?"  screamed  she, 
as  loudly. 

"  Deny  about  this  !    What  is  this?  " 

"  Arsenic.     What  of  it  ?  " 

"What  of  it !    Why,  you  wTetch,  it  poisons." 

"Yes,  it  poisons  rats.  D:dn't  you  think  I  knew 
that  much?" 

"  Rats  !  Rrrrattss  !  Aye,  and  men,  Susan  !  and 
men  !  You  know  Smith.  Smith  has  subsidized  you. 
You  are  his  henchwoman.  You  will  die  on  the  scaf- 
fold. I  am  off  for  the  police,  Susan.  Ah,  Susan, 
you  consort  with  Smith,  eh  ?  How  much  did  Smith 
promise  you?  Five  thousand — ten — what,  accom- 
plice of  an  assassin  ?  " 

"Smith  !  "  screamed  the  terrified  housekeeper ; 
"why,  the  man  is  stick,  stark,  staring  mad  !  Help  ! 
Police !  " 

The  neighbors  rushed  in,  and  after  long  expostula- 
tion and  argument  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that 
there  were  rats  on  the  premises,  and  that  there  was 
arsenic  strewn  in  the  rat-hole  under  the  sink.  But  if 
convinced,  he  was  not  relieved. 

"  I  can't  stand  this  much  longer,''  he  said  to  him- 
self;  "I  am  as  thin  as  a  whip-stock,  and  broken 
down  utterly.  All  day  long  I  shiver  with  anxiety  and 
fever,  and  all  night  I  dream  that  Smith  and  Jones 


are  cooking  my  liver  and  peppering  it  with  strych- 
nine. Another  week  of  this  will  kill  me  ;  I  must  fly. 
Not  a  word  to  a  living  soul,  but  to-morrow  off  for 
the  Antipodes.  If  it  is  necessary,  I'll  keep  on  travel- 
ing round  the  world  and  round  the  world  to  the  end 
of  my  days — I  mean  of  their  days." 

A  few  days  later  he  was  sailing  out  of  the  Golden 
Gate  with  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Pacific  before. 
With  expanded  lungs  he  breathed  its  air,  he  laughed 
so  heartily  and  behaved  so  unaccountably  that  the 
other  passengers  took  him  for  a  lunatic.  Maybe 
they  were  not  far  wrong. 

He  spent  some  weeks  in  Japan.  His  terrors  aban- 
doned him  ;  he  slept  soundly  o'  nights  ;  his  appet  te 
returned ;  he  put  on  flesh.  Then  he  went  on  to  Chi- 
na, and  thence  to  Calcutta. 

"  Nothing  like  traveling,"  he  said.  "By  Jove,  I'll 
take  a  run  through  Central  Asia.  It's  expensive,  but 
the  more  I  spend  the  less  they'll  inherit.  And  to 
think,"  he  continued,  with  a  sense  of  exquisite  de- 
light, "that  at  this  very  moment,  while  I  am  enjoy- 
ing myself  here.  Smith  and  Jones  are  engaged  in 
assassinating  each  other  in  New  York  !  " 

As  he  soliloquized  thus  he  turned  a  corner  and 
stood  face  to  face  with  Smith  ! 

VI. — Face  to  Face  at  Calcutta. 

Smith  turned  pale  as  a  ghost — as  Brown — and 
cried  nervously,  "  Halloa,  you  here?  " 

"Ye-es,"  stammered  Brown;  "why  shouldn't  I 
be?    You  are,  too." 

"  Why,  so  I  am  ;  but  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  O,  just  on  the  wing  ;  only  stopped  over  for  a 
day.     And  you  !  " 

"A  mere  bird  of  passage.  Off  again  this  after- 
noon." 

"Which  way?" 

"Australia.  If  you  are  at  Melbourne  look  me  up. 
Where  are  you  bound  to  ?  " 

"  St.  Petersburg.  If  you  happen  along  there  drop 
in  and  see  me." 

"You  are  a  funny  fellow,"  said  Smith;  "every 
one  thought  you  were  safe  in  New  York,  and  lo ! 
here  I  run  across  you  in  Hindostan,"  but  his  mien 
was  far  from  expressing  humor. 

"Well,  ta-ta  ;  I  won't  invite  you  to  dinner;  I'm 
afraid  you're  engaged." 

"O,  thanks;  engaged  every  night  for  a  month. 
Well,  good-bye.  Don't  forget  our  next  merry  meet- 
ing at  Delmonico's." 

They  parted  full  of  horror  at  their  encounter. 

"D—  n  him,"  said  Brown,  " he's  tracking  me  like 
a  sleuth-hound  ;  but  I've  thrown  him  off  the  scent. 
While  he's  going  on  a  fool's  errand  to  St.  Petersburg 
I'll  slip  home  to  New  York." 

"Thunder!"  said  Smith,  as  he  wiped  the  great 
beads  of  sweat  from  his  clammy  brow  ;  ' '  the  assas- 
sin has  followed  me  half  way  round  the  world. 
Thank  heaven,  I  have  fooled  him,  and  while  he  is 
broiling  in  an  Australian  midwinter  I'll  slip  back  to 
New  York." 

VII. — The  Precautions  of  Jones. 

Mean  while  Jones,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  his  two 
dangerous  friends  had  quitted  New  York,  was  stretch- 
ed on  the  rack.  One  day,  as  he  went  out  driving, 
his  buggy  was  run  down  and  smashed  into  flinders 
by  a  bus.  When  he  was  picked  out  from  among  the 
ruins  the  rescuers  thought  they  had  to  do  with  a  ma- 
niac ;  his  hair  stood  on  end  and  his  eyes  were  start- 
ing from  his  head. 

"I  see  their  plan,"  he  muttered,  with  chattering 
teeth  ;  "  they  want  to  kill  me  off,  and  pretend  that  it 
was  accidental." 

Thereafter  he  never  dared  venture  beneath  a  scaf- 
folding. When  a  cabman  said  to  him,  "  Hack,  sir?" 
it  made  him  jump.  He  only  ventured  out  after  night- 
fall. A  man  walking  rapidly  behind  him  set  his 
heart  thumping.  His  hair  got  gray  and  his  face  hag- 
gard.    He  looked  every  day  of  sixty. 

Twice  or  thrice  in  his  desperation  he  questioned  of 
himself  whether  it  would  not  be  better,  or  at  least  as 
well,  to  seek  out  the  authors  of  his  prolonged  and  in- 
tolerable torture  and  blow  out  their  brains  ;  but  when 
he  sought  them  he  found  no  traces  of  them.  They 
were  not  at  their  lodgings  ;  no  one  had  seen  them  for 
weeks  at  their  accustomed  haunts.  But  this  did  not 
reassure  him — far  from  it. 

"  I  see  through  the  scoundrels' game,"  he  muttered 
to  himself.  "They  dare  not  meet  me  openly,  so 
they  have  allowed  people  to  believe  that  they  are  not 
in  New  York,  that  thus  when  they  strike  me  dowTi 
suspicion  will  never  attach  to  them.  However,  I'll 
take  a  leaf  out  of  their  book,  and  bid  the  janitor  say 
I  am  out  of  town,  too.  The  stratagem  may  divert 
pursuit." 

He  did  so,  and  continued  to  lead  a  wretched  life. 
He  spoke  to  no  living  soul ;  he  sought  out  unfre- 
quented restaurants,  to  which  he  never  returned  if  the 
waiter  happened  to  bend  upon  him  the  scrutinizing 
gaze  peculiar  to  such  philosophers ;  then  he  would 
buy  bread  and  crackers  at  remote  bakeries  up  at  Har- 
lem or  out  toward  Flatbush  and  furtively  devour  this 
scanty  food — Jones,  who  used  to  have  such  respect 
for  his  stomach  ! 

But  just  as  he  was  seriously  contemplating  suicide 
as  a  means  of  escape  from  his  agonies  of  body  and 
mind,  an  entirely  unforeseen  accident  happened  which 
changed  the  whole  course  and  face  of  events. 

VIII.— The  Drink  and  the   Duel. 

Brown  had  returned  from  Calcutta,  blessed  in  the 
belief  that  Smith  was  vainly  seeking  for  him  on  the 
steppes  of  Russia.  For  some  time  at  least  he  was 
safe,  or  comparatively  safe,  for  though  Jones  was 
doubtless  in  New  York  it  was  not  Jones  that  he  feared. 
Still,  to  make  sure  of  matters,  he  went  to  Jones'  lodg- 
ing and  inquired  for  him. 

"Gone  to  the  Black  Hills — may  not  be  home  till 
July,"  said  the  faithful  janitor. 

Brown  turned  thrice  round  on  his  heel  in  rapture, 
pressed  an  eagle  upon  the  janitor,  and  departed,  rub- 
bing his  hands  in  ecstasy.  "  He's  gone,  too!  He's 
gone  too!"  he  said,  as  he  hugged  himself  in  rap- 
ture; "  I  am  free — free  for  a  few  days,  at  least;  I  can 
go  where  I  will,  meet  the  boys,  take  a  rubber  at 
whist,  dine — aye,  dine  when  and  where  I  will — with- 
out fearing  to  meet  the  sinister  face  of  that  Smith,  of 
that  assassin,  of  that  poisoner,  of  that  lineal  de- 
scendant and  sole  inheritor  of  Borgia  and  Brinvil- 
liers!  Jove!  but  it  does  me  good  to  blackguard 
him." 

He  went  to  the  hotel,  where  he  had  registered  un- 
der a  false  name,  dressed  himself,  and  set  out  with 
what  might  be  called  a  serene  swagger.  Not  for 
years  had  he  felt  so  well,  had  nature  appeared  so 
beautiful,  had  life  seemed  so  well  worth  living.  His 
foot  smote  the  pavement  firmly  and  resonantly;  his 
chest  expanded ;  he  bore  his  head  like  a  conqueror; 
he  swung  his  cane  recklessly.  He  was  happy ;  he 
was  Brown  again. 

There  was  just  time  for  a  stroll  before  dinner,  and, 
to  finish  putting  an  edge  on  his  appetite  when  the 
stroll  was  done,  just  time  for  a  cocktail.     The  bar- 


keeper was  mixing  a  cocktail  as  Br; 
the  bar,  and  precisely  as  Brown  said  -  of  the 

same,"  the  customer  for  whom  the  cocktail  was  in- 
tended said,  "  Not  too  much  bitters.' 

That  voice — the  face  seen  in  the  mirror,  which  had 
haunted  him,  sleeping  or  waking,  for  months!  It  was 
Smith ! 

Smith,  too,  had  recognized  him  and  faintly  gasped, 
"  "Why,  it's  Brown  !  " 

"There  was  one  instant  during  which  both  men 
well-nigh  fainted  with  fear ;  but  it  was  only  an  in- 
stant, for  in  each  the  discovery  of  the  other's  decep- 
tion inspired  the  most  frightful  anger. 

"  This  is  too  much  !  "  both  cried,  as  by  a  common 
impulse.  "Malefactor!"  "Assassin!"  "Scoun- 
drel !  "     "  Custom-house  Republican  !  " 

"  I  have  found  you  out,  traitor  !  "  hissed  Smith. 

"Villain,  your  infamous  plot  is  discovered!" 
yelled  Brown  ;  and  they  sprang  upon  each  other  like 
tigers,  striving  to  tear  each  other  limb  from  limb. 
Before  they  could  be  separated  blows  had  been  ex- 
changed and  provocation  given  that  would  have 
brought  a  Quaker  to  the  field  of  honor. 
,  At  daybreak  next  morning  they  met  in  a  quiet  spot 
in  New  Jersey.  The  weapons  were  swords.  They 
faced  each  other,  grinding  their  teeth  with  rage,  and, 
before  the  second  who  had  gave  the  word  had  fairly 
enunciated  a  syllable,  sprang  furiously  at  each  other. 
The  swords  flashed  for  a  second  like  two  sunbeams, 
and  the  duelists  fell. 

"  Murderer! ''  gasped  Brown. 

"  Poisoner!  "  choked  Smith. 

They  were  dead ! 

IX. — Jones  Can  Dine  in  Peace. 

The  news  of  this  frightful  duel  was  all  in  the  even- 
ing papers.  Jones  read  it,  rubbed  his  eyes,  pinched 
himself,  and  read  it  again,  then  burst  into  a  wild 
peal  of  laughter. 

"It  can't  be  possible,"  he  shouted,  "and  yet  it 
must  be.  Smith  and  Brown,  and  the  initials  the  same, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  It  is  not  all  a  dream. 
Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  Smith  is  dead — Brown  is  dead  ! 
Hurrah  !  (here  he  walked  on  his  hands.)  Tra-la-la! 
Dead !     Tra-la-la !     Both  of  'cm ! 

'  The  year  of  jubilee  hath  come ; 
Return,  ye  ransomed  sinners,  home!" 
Dead  !    At  last !     I  can  go  out  in  broad  daylight  and 
eat  and  drink  what  I  like,  where  I  like  and  when  I 
like.       I   haven't  had  a  square  meal  for  eighteen 
months,  and  now 

'  The  year  of  jubilee  hath  come  !* 
Now  for  Delmonico's !  " 

He  went  and  ordered  dinner,  a  dinner  that  would 
have  satisfied  Gargantua  or  Guy  of  Warwick. 

He  sat  down  to  it  at  seven;  at  midnight  he  was  still 
at  table  and  had  drunk  six  bottles  (quarts)  of  wine. 
The  waiter,  who  had  been  sent  for  the  seventh,  on 
his  return  found  the  guest  on  the  floor.  They  open- 
ed his  collar,  likewise  a  vein  in  his  neck,  but  it  was 
useless. 

At  five  o'clock  next  morning  Jones  was  dead — of 
apoplexy. 

They  buried  all  three  of  them  in  one  grave. 


Discoveries  in  the  Moon. 

There  was  an  old  woman 

Who  lived  in  the  moon ; 
She  made  a  rice  pudding, 

Eat  cut  it  too  soon. 
When  she  found  'twasn't  done, 

She  gave  it  a  throw;* 
It  came  to  our  planet 

And  we  called  it  "snow." 

When  her  little  boy  saw 

What  his  mother  had  done, 
He  scowled  and  made  faces 

That  clouded  the  sun. 
He'd  lost  his  dear  pudding, 

And  to  wish  was  in  vain; 
His  tears  fell  in  torrents, 

But  we  called  them  "rain." 

The  Man  in  the  Moon,  who 

Had  been  off  to  town, 
Heard  his  little  boy  crying, 

Which  caused  him  to  frown. 
He  gave  him  nice  sweetmeats, 

And  told  him  to  dine ; 
O,  then  there  was  smiling  ! 

We  called  it  "moonshine." 

— Wide  Awake  for  May. 


Studies  of  the    Ancients. 

"Orpheus,"  remaked  the  envious  Casca  one  day 
as  he  and  his  friend  were  strolling  through  the  mar- 
ket where,  "  hard  by,  a  butcher  on  his  block  had  laid 
his  whittle  down,"  "Orpheus  would  have  made  an 
excellent  butcher,  with  his  wonderful  musical  abili- 
ties." 

"And  why?"  demanded  Brutus  ;  "because  he'd 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns?'' 

"  Not  exactly,"  Casca  replied,  "  but  that  is  some- 
thing like  it." 

"  Because,"  suggested  Cinna,  "he could  knock  the 
Beef  flat,  every  time." 

Casca  looked  disgusted. 

"And  do  it  j2//^le-handed?"  suggested  Decius 
Brutus. 

Casca  looked  around  for  a  brick, 

"  Because,"  said  Cassius,  "  every  time  a  customer 
wanted  veal  he  could  make  calf  notes." 

Casca  wept  silently  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Because  he  could  show  his  Thanksgiving  custo- 
mers how  to  trombone  a  turkey?''  asked  Cinna. 

Casca  pulled  his  hat  down  tight  on  his  head,  and 
looked  as  thought  he  was  going  to  kick  somebody. 

"I  know,"  shouted  Decius  Brutus,  "  because  he 
he  could  take  a  whole  beef  and  cornet." 

At  this  the  envious  Casca  waved  them  all  to  silence. 
"  Nay,  an'  you  talk  much  more  like  that,  and  I'll 
never  look  you  in  the  face  again.  For  mine  own  part 
it  is  all  Greek  to  me.  I  had  some  foolery  of  mine 
own  in  thought  when  I  began,  but  you  have  driven 
it  out  of  my  head.  It  is  the  part  of  men  to  hold  their 
hush,  when  the  mighty  gods,  by  such  conundrums, 
send  such  dreadful  answers  to  astonish  us." 


Little  Mary  P.'s  father  had"gone  to  Europe.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  she  prayed  continually  for  him,  that 
God  would  take  care  of  him  and  bless  him.  On  his 
return  she  ceased  praying  for  him.  "  Why  don't 
you  pray  for  father  now?"  asked  her  mother.  "We 
have  got  him  at  home  now,  and  wc  can  take  care  of 
him  ourselves." 


A  bright  little  girl  not  long  since  was  urging  her 
mother  to  go  up  stairs  and  hear  her  say  her  prayers 
before  retiring.  Her  mother,  not  finding  it  conven- 
ient, told  her  that  Jesus  could  hear  them  just  as  well. 
"But,  mather,"  replied  the  little  doubter,  "Jesus 
can't  turn  off  the  gas. " 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  /S,  1S7S. 


We  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  business  gentlemen  of  San 
Francisco,  and  ask  them  to  read  this  column  personal  to  our- 
selves and  the  enterprise  we  have  undertaken.      The  Argo- 
nai't  is  now  well  on  in  its  second  year.     Fifteen  months 
have  enabled  those  who  read  our  journal  to  determine  the 
kind  of  paper  we  are  ambitious  to  make.     When  we  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper  we  fully  compre- 
hended the  fact  that  it  could  not  become  a  money  making 
property  like  our  daily  commercial  and  business  journals. 
We  have  marked  out  a  field  for  labor  that  in  no  respect  at- 
tempts to  rival  or  imitate  the  daily  press.     How  far  we  have 
succeeded  in  producing  a  paper,  literary  in  its  character,  in- 
dependent in  its  opinions,  and  interesting  for  its  society  and 
critical  notices,  it  would  not  be  becoming  in  us  to  say.     We 
have  already  attained  a  circulation  of  over  seven  thousand 
copies.     We  have  an  advertising  patronage  that  encourages 
us  to  believe  that  the  Argonaut  is  no  longer  considered  as 
an  experiment.     We  desire  to  increase  its  revenues,  that  we 
may  improve  its  literary  character  by  securing  the  contribu- 
tions of  a  class  of  Pacific  Coast  writers,  not  excelled,  we  be- 
lieve in  any  other  country  where  the  English  language  is  writ- 
ten or  spoken.     There  is  a  rich  and  inexhaustible  mine  of  lit- 
erary wealth  on  this  side  of  the  continent  that  we  are  ambi- 
tious to  work.     We  recognize  the  value  of  the  kind  of  work 
we  demand,  and  we  desire  to  pay  for  it  generously.     It  is  of 
rare  excellence,  and  can  we  secure  it  we  will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce a  journal  that  shall  command  the  attention  of  culti- 
vated minds  both  in  this  country  and  England.     Bret  Harte, 
Mark  Twain,  Joaquin  Miller,  and  others  have  been  driven 
abroad  to  sell  their  wares  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  to  Scrib- 
ncr's,  to  Eastern  and  English  publishers,  because  they  had 
no  California  market  for  their  productions.      We  have  other 
writers,  both  male  and  female,  of  equal  ability.     We  have 
plenty  of  undeveloped  talent.     There  are  in  our  midst  un- 
tried writers,  mute  and  inglorious  for  lack  of  opportunity. 
If  the  revenues  of  the  Argonaut  shall  enable  us  to  purchase 
this  material,  we  promise  a  journal  of  which  our  coast  shall 
not  be  ashamed.      We  desire  this  summer  to  secure  the  cir- 
culation of  ten  thousand  copies.     We  desire  to  increase  our 
pages  to  twenty-four,  five  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  ad- 
vertisements ;    to  stitch  and  cut  the  leaves,  inclosing    the 
whole  in  an   illuminated  colored  cover.      This  will  give  a 
paper,  which  in  size,  style,  and  mechanical  execution,  shall 
equal  the  best  weekly  journals  of  New  York  or  London,  and 
in  literary  excellence  be  inferior  to  none.     We  claim  for  the 
Argonaut  that  it  is  already  a  desirable  medium  for  all  that 
class  of  announcements  intended  for  families.    Our  advertis- 
ing space  being  limited,  we  would  fill  it  only  with  matter  ot 
the  most  desirable  character.    We  have  the  advertisements  ot 
all  the  leading  railroads,  steam  lines  and  public  ferries,  and 
we  appreciate  the  favor.    We  have  some  of  the  leading  banks, 
and  feel  that   we  ought  to  have  all  the  first-class  monetary 
institutions.   The  advertisements  of  the  Bank  of  Nevada,  the 
Bank  of  California,  the   Anglo-Californian   Bank,   the   Hi- 
bemia,   the  Savings  Union,  the  French,  the  Masonic,  the 
California  Savings  and   Loan,  and  the    Odd  Fellows',  are 
found  in  our  columns.     We  ought   to  have  also  the    Clay 
Street  Bank,  the  banks  of  John  Parrott,  Donahue,  Kelly  & 
Co.,  Tallant  and  Sather,  the  French  banks,  and  other  kindred 
institutions.     We  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  patronage 
of  the  British  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  heavy  En- 
glish commercial  houses.    We  advertise  dickering,  Knabe, 
Steinway,  Decker,  and  Weber  pianos.     We  ought  to  have 
the  advertisement  of  Hemme  &  Long,  who  manufacture  a 
home  instrument,  and  other  first-class  makers.     Joe  Poheim 
is  our  only  tailor;  he  cannot  furnish  fashionable  garments 
for  all  the  gentlemen  who  read  the  Argoxaut  ;  Bancroft  & 
Roman  are  our  only  book  houses  ;  the  Golden  Gate  Acad- 
emy and  the  Berkeley  Gymnasium  our  only  schools ;  I.  W 
Taber  our  only  photographer ;    Muller  our  only  optician  : 


David  Bush  our  only  plumber;  Herrmann  our  only  hatter; 
W.  W.  Montague  our  only  stove  dealer.  We  can  only  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  go  to  Congress  Springs,  the  Geysers,  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  House,  Santa  Cruz,  and  to  E.  B.  Smith, 
in  Napa  County,  for  summer  recreation.  We  can  only  ad- 
vise our  readers  to  insure  in  the  Commercial  State  Invest- 
ment and  California  Farmers'.  Ladies  must  purchase  their 
shoes  at  Wilkinson's,  their  lingerie  at  Quinn's,  their  keram- 
ics  at  Magagnos',  their  cologne  at  Slaven's.  All  the  ARGO- 
NAUT children  must  go  to  Roberts'  for  candies  ;  all  our 
country  merchants  in  the  grocery  line  to  W.  W.  Dodge  & 
Co.;  all  our  families  to  Moore  &  Stefiens  for  groceries,  and 
to  Redington  for  flavoring  extracts.  All  our  sick  to  Moody 
&  Co.  for  drugs,  to  Dr.  Van  Vlack  for  medical  advice,  to  John 
Daniels  for  a  monument,  and  to  William  Doolan  to  have 
their  estates  administered  upon.  As  we  have  no  undertaker, 
our  readers,  when  they  die,  must  get  an  iron  casket  from  the 
Union  Foundry,  and  take  a  private  carriage  from  O.  F.  Wil- 
ley  &  Co.  Beamish  &  Co.,  we  presume,  have  shrouds  as 
well  as  shirts.  We  have  all  the  first-class  theatres  except 
the  California,  and  we  hope  to  have  that  when  it  resurrects 
to  a  new  immortality.  The  great  dry  goods  houses — the 
V ille  de  Paris,  the  Maison  Blanc,  Sullivan,  Samuels — ought 
to  have  themselves  so  numbered  in  our  columns  that  our 
ladies  might  know  where  to  purchase  their  gear  and  gauds. 
We  should  have  Anderson  &  Randolph,  Shreve  &  Co., 
Braverman  &  Levy,  among  our  leading  jewelers,  else  every 
one  will  purchase  their  gems  and  watches  and  silverware  at 
the  Diamond  Palace  of  Colonel  Andrews.  There  are  furnish- 
ing and  clothing  houses  that  if  known  by  our  readers  would 
do  a  flourishing  business.  There  are  furniture  and  carpet 
stores.  Any  one  perusing  our  advertising  columns  would 
think  the  Palace  Hotel  Restaurant  the  only  place  in  the  city 
where  ladies  can  go  with  their  families  and  get  a  good  meal; 
and  we  believe  it  is.  Lebenbaum,  Hawley  &:  Co.,  and  Bow- 
en  &  Co.  keep  good  family  groceries,  but  no  one  knows  the 
fact  by  reading  the  Argonaut.  Readers  examine  our  col- 
umns every  day  to  know  where  to  go  in  the  country  for  recre- 
ation, where  to  send  their  children  to  school,  where  to  buy, 
and  what  to  get.  Everybody  can  not  go  to  the  Grand 
Western  Market  on  Polk  Street.  The  profession  of  the  law 
should  remember  us  in  the  publication  of  legal  notices;  phy- 
sicians and  brokers  should  give  us  their  cards.  This  facetiae 
suggests  two  things  :  How  desirable  it  is  for  all  to  adver- 
tise in  the  Argonaut,  and  how  easy  it  would  be  for  the  cor- 
porations, bankers,  and  merchants  of  a  great,  rich,  prosper- 
ous, and  wealthy  city  like  San  Francisco  to  place  the  Argo- 
naut upon  a  foundation  that  would  enable  its  proprietors  to 
give  this  community  a  first-class  weekly  paper.  We  are  dis 
posed  to  earn  and  deserve  this  patronage  by  an  earnest  en- 
deavor to  give  our  readers  an  independent  and  respectable 
journal — one  that  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  the  best  family 
circle  ;  that  shall  work  in  the  interest  of  society  and  good 
government ;  that  shall  give  in  poetry  and  romance  the 
breezy  literature  of  the  Pacific  ;  that  shall  cultivate  the  wit 
that  does  not  wound,  and  express  in  utmost  freedom  opin- 
ions that  shall  not  offend.  In  this  endeavor  we  feel  that  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  for  the  cooperation  of  the  intelligent  and 
wealthy  class,  and  to  make  the  personal  appeal  to  such  of 
our  readers  and  patrons  as  think  we  have  done  well  so  far 
to  aid  us  in  securing  an  increased  circulation  and  an  ex- 
tended business.  We  do  not  annoy  business  men  with. 
solicitors.  We  do  not  profess  to  advertise  cheaply  ;  we  can 
not  compete  in  this  respect  with  many  other  journals,  because 
our  space  is  valuable  for  reading  matter.  We  do  not  beg 
for  patronage  ;  we  only  suggest  that  in  return  for  it  we  will 
endeavor  to  give  our  patrons  a  valuable  journal— one  that 
they  will  not  only  delight  to  read,  but  will  be  proud  to  send 
to  friends  in  the  more  conservative  East,  as  a  sample  of 
what  California  brains  and  literary  enterprise  can  do. 


What  American  who  loves  his  lineage,  his  family  tra- 
ditions, his  native  land,  and  does  not  sympathize  with  En- 
gland as  against  Russia  ?  Let  us  not  speculate  upon  the 
political  questions  involved  in  this  controversy;  let  us  not 
by  any  subtilties  of  argument  regarding  empire,  commerce, 
political  power,  or  any  of  the  questions  belonging  to  diplo- 
macy, get  astray  from  the  paramount  leading  idea  that  we 
are  English,  and  that  this  fight  is  ours.  We  could  never  un- 
derstand why  there  should  be  so  many  Anglo-phobists  in 
our  country.  Assuredly  the  time  has  gone  by  when  we  of 
this  generation  should  remember  the  grievances  of  our  revo- 
lutionary ancestors.  If  we  even  had  sufficient  wrongs  to 
justify  the  American  revolt — which  we  very  much  doubt — 
the  success  of  the  war  of  Independence,  the  victor)'  of  the 
Colonial  arms,  and  the  recognition  by  England  of  American 
Independence,  should  have  condoned  the  offense,  and  the 
statute  of  limitations  should  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  mistakes 
or  crimes  of  King  George  and  Lord  North.  If  the  War  ot 
1  Si 2  is  suggested  as  a  faggot  to  keep  alive  the  flame,  we 
might  as  well  remember  that  the  principles  lor  which  the 
United  States  then  contended  have  become  recognized  as 
principles  of  international  law.  If — and  this  is  the  hardest 
thing  to  forget — we  recur  to  our  slave-holders'  revolt  and  the 
war  that  grew  from  it,  and  remember  that  England  allowed 
a  pirate  craft  to  be  manned  in  her  ports  and  sent  out  to 
light  up  the  seas  with  our  burning  ships,  we  must  also  ad- 


mit that  England  frankly  confessed  the  error  and  generously 
compensated  our  loss.  England  and  America  are  one  peo- 
ple, of  one  brotherhood,  one  language.  The  destiny  of 
England  and  America  is  over  a  common  road  to  a  common 
end.  As  the  civilization  and  government  of  England  ad- 
vances we  shall  keep  pace  with  it.  If  it  shall  decay  and  the 
darkness  of  night  shall  settle  down  upon  it,  its  night  will  be 
the  dawn  of  our  day.  The  two  countries  are  natural  allies; 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  in  the  full  sympathy  of  fraternal  rela- 
tions. There  ought  to  be  between  their  people  the  fullest 
and  frankest  friendship.  We  wish  that  America  could  draw 
her  largest  immigration  from  England;  that  with  her  could 
be  established  the  most  intimate  commercial  relations — a 
league  offensive  and  defensive  in  everything  that  contributes 
to  The  moral,  intellectural,  and  material  advancement  of  the 
two  parts  of  one  great  people.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
there  has  existed  in  our  country  an  apparent  animosity  toward 
England  lies  in  the  fact  of  our  large  Irish  immigration,  and 
that  the  Irish  are  an  active,  meddlesome  political  element, 
and  that  no  American  party  has  ever  yet  been  strong  enough 
to  dare  to  antagonize  what  is  known  as  the  "  Irish  vote." 
There  has  been  transplanted  from  Ireland  to  America  this 
anti-English  feeling.  We  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  it,  that  we  have  stopped  analyzing  it,  and  have  some- 
how come  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  Americans. do  not  like 
Englishmen.  This  is  not  true.  It  is  true  that  the  Irish  do 
not  like  the  English,  and  whenever  a  war  occurs  in  which 
England  takes  part  we  are  apt  to  assume  the  fact  that  the 
anti-English  prejudice  is  a  national  one.  At  the  time  of 
writing  this  article  war  has  not  been  declared  between  En- 
gland and  Russia,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  will  be.  The 
attitude  of  England  is  an  heroic  one.  There  is  a  moral 
sublimity  in  the  position  it  has  assumed  toward  the  powers 
that  are  combining  and  plotting  against  it.  Russia,  with  her 
great  armies,  dares  not  grasp  the  fruits  of  her  costly  struggle 
with  and  her  bloody  victory  over  the  Turk,  although  Con- 
stantinople is  almost  within  her  reach.  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria may  come  to  the  aid  of  Russia — are  doubtless  in  alliance 
with  her — but  the  attitude  of  England  is  as  firm  and  fearless 
as  though  in  the  impending  struggle  she  was  assured  of  an 
easy  victory.  There  is  something  sublime,  something  grand, 
in  the  moral  attitude  that  this  power  has  taken.  Alone,  un- 
aided, self-reliant,  she  coolly  prepares  to  fight  these  great 
European  powers,  and  clears  her  decks  for  action,  moves  her 
armies  in  preparation  for  aggressive  war,  risks  her  splendid 
commerce,  and  the  vast  complications  of  her  colonnial  inter- 
ests in  the  assertion  of  her  supremacy  as  the  first  power  of 
Europe.  The  idea  that  Russia  can  close  the  Bosporus,  or 
that  Germany,  Russia,  and  Denmark  can  prevent  the  En- 
glish vessels  from  navigating  the  Baltic,  or  that  the  combined 
navies  of  hostile  Europe  can  arrest  her  ships  from  plowing 
the  seas,  is  chimerical  and  absurd.  It  is  our  judgment  that 
there  will  be  no  war,  and  because  the  three  Emperors  dare 
not  provoke  the  hostility  of  a  power  so  invincible  as  we  deem 
England  to  be.  Should  this  war  occur,  America  will  remain 
neutral,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned.  The  less  re- 
spectable and  less  intelligent  of  our  German  and  Irish  fel- 
low-citizens will  be  in  sympathy  with  Russia,  but  the  great 
mass  of  Americans,  all  who  respect  the  right,  who  love 
Christian  civilization,  and  who  admire  bravery,  who  are  not 
caught  by  the  false  glare  of  German  imperialism,  and  who 
have  not  brought  to  the  country  an  unreasoning  hate  of- En- 
gland, will  be  in  full  sympathy  and  accord  with  her  in  the 
struggle. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Constantinople  do  not  indicate  the  probability  of  a  peaceful 
solution.  Russia  is  in  a  most  uncomfortable  attitude,  and 
one  well  calculated  to  provoke  another  effort  of  arms.  She 
does  not  reap  the  fruit  of  her  victory;  she  only  overlooks 
the  promised  land.  The  fruit  hangs  without  her  reach;  she 
sees  the  wine  and  milk  and  honey,  but  may  not  enjoy  the 
feast.  She  is  under  the  strain  and  expense  of  war,  and  yet 
must  remain"  inactive.  Her  soldiers  die  in  hospitals,  and 
her  chiefs  gain  no  glory.  Austria  hesitates,  Bismarck  in- 
trigues, and  England  prepares  for  war.  With  England  it  is 
no  feint,  no  vain  threat;  she  has  given  her  ultimatum,  and 
in  the  possibility  that  Russia  may  dare  to  act  independently, 
she  organizes  armies  and  fleets,  and  boldly  assumes  the  atti- 
tude that  in  self  defense  will  strike  an  aggressive  blow.  The 
Lion  and  the  Bear  are  meeting  in  a  narrow  path.  They  can 
not  stand  much  longer  growling  at  each  other;  one  must 
turn  back,  or  one  go  over  the  precipice. 


The  Kearney  movement  is  crystallizing  into  a  less  danger- 
ous shape  than  it  threatened  at  the  beginning.  The  force 
that  menaced  the  public  is  being  spent  in  tongue-lashing  and 
pounding  each  other.  So  far  the  Kearney  wing  can  out- 
blackguard  and  out-pound  its  adversaries.  As  a  political 
movement  it  is  as  yet  simply  contemptible,  and  so  far  the 
whole  affair  is  but  a  shindy  of  low  Irish,  ignorant  Dutch, 
and  criminal  Americans.  There  is  not  intelligence  enough 
in  the  whole  movement  to  organize  a  code  of  by-laws  for 
conducting  a  rat-bait,  and  yet  the  Chronicle  encourages  this 
ignorant  and  undisciplined  mob,  this  unintelligent  and  prop- 
ertyless  mass,  to  endeavor  to  seize  the  political  power  of  the 
State,  and  form  the  organic  law,  under  which  our  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive  administration  must  be  held. 
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PRATTLE. 


Invention  and  discovery  are 
going  at  a  break-neck  pace; 
the  generation  to  which  the 
world  owes  the  tele- 
phone and  phono- 
graph has  given  it 
also  the  "  Modjeska 
punch,"  a  tope  of 
superior  merit  now 
very  popular  in  the 
East.  For  its  introduction  it  seems  that  M.  Victor  Cherbu- 
liez,  some  person  unknown  whom  he  mentions,  and  I  are 
jointly  responsible  ;  for  one  of  America's  most  eminent  bar- 
keepers writes  me  from  New  York  that  he  was  moved  to 
compound  and  christen  the  new  tipple  by  the  following  par- 
agraph in  the  Prattle  of  September  first,  last  year :  "  '  Some 
one,'  says  Victor  Cherbuliez,  '  has  asserted  that  Polish  wom- 
en are  like  punch  made  with  holy  water.  One  may  like 
neither  punch  nor  holy  water  and  yet  be  very  fond  of  Polish 
women.  They  form  one  of  the  best  pages  in  the  great  book 
of  the  Creator.'  And  of  that  best  page,  I  venture  to  add, 
Madame  Modjeska  is  the  best  sentiment.  But  she  is  not 
like  a  punch  made  with  holy  water — mista  aqua  pice  tangle- 
pes  pro/ana ;  she  is  like  a  punch  made  with  holy  water  and 
holy  spirit." 

The  "  Modjeska  cravat  "  is  also  very  fashionable  now  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Of  this  all  the  glory  accrues,  I  suppose,  to 
that  terrible  censor,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Morning  Call, 
who  (I  have  heard)  savagely  declared  Modjeska  deserved 
hanging,  and  once  (it  is  said)  interrupted  her  performance  of 
Adrienne  by  crying  "  Hemp  !  "  It  may  be  that  these  state- 
ments are  exaggerated — mere  examples  of  the  cruel  popular 
tendency  to  unduly  darken  the  devil — but  there  must  be 
some  foundation  for  them,  for  there  is  the  Modjeska  cravat. 


An  ambitious  maestro  named  (for  his  sins)  Jerome  Hop- 
kins has  produced  an  opera  which  he  calls  Dumb  Love.  It 
can't  be  good  ;  let  us  hasten  to  kill  it.  Call  it  Plum  Duff 
and  the  deed  is  done. 

"  But  nowadays,"  continues  a  Boston  contemporary,  "  eight 
ladies  in  ten  embellish  their  faces  with  paint,  powder,  and 
pencil ;  and  no  one  dares  to  assert  that  these  ladies  are  not 
reputable."  Oh,  bless  your  soul,  there  is  one  who  dares. 
The  fellow,  you  know,  who  puts  so  much  fat  on  his  hair  that 
the  female  fingers  cannot  get  a  good  clutch  upon  it. 

I  submit  that  the  vindication  of  actors  and  actresses  from 
the  charge  of  immorality  is  either  complete  or  impossible. 
In  either  case  it  would  be  wise  to  let  it  alone ;  the  defense 
is  become  offensive.  If  all  these  centuries  of  virtuous  as- 
severation have  not  convinced  the  world,  surely  the  world  is 
not  worth  convincing,  and  the  deathless  energy  of  the  hope- 
ful writers  who  count  it  a  personal  grievance  that  society  is 
not  at  home  to  the  player  folk  might  advantageously  be 
utilized  in  the  facture  of  tin  whistles  from  the  tails  of  pigs. 
They  spend  themselves  upon  their  impossible  task  with  the 
vigorous  ambition  of  a  bang-haired  poodle  campaigning 
against  a  bronze  lion,  and  die  in  the  blessed  consciousness 
that  the  work  which  they  began  at  the  point  where  it  was 
begun  by  their  predecessors  will  be  begun  at  the  same  point 
by  those  wh°  come  after.  In  the  meantime  the  world  with 
unconscious  wisdom  concedes  everything,  altering  nothing — 
confesses  injustice  that  it  has  not  committed,  and  continues 
severely  just;  loves  its  ingenious  players  on  the  stage,  but 
keeps  its  parlor  for  people  with  antecedents — men  who  bear 
the  names  their  fathers  bore,  and  women  whose  legs  are  not 
a  show,  who  travel  with  relatives  instead  of  "agents  "or 
alone,  who  have,  as  a  rule,  but  one  husband  each,  and  whose 
photographs  are  not  on  sale  in  the  shop  windows. 


in  something  besides  love  of  employ.  None  so  well  as  they 
know  the  effect  upon  character  of  the  regretable  but  ap- 
parently unalterable  conditions  under  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  pursue  their  pleasing  art.  The  impudent  and  tire- 
some fellow  who  is  always  to  the  fore  with  a  vehement 
protest  against  the  world's  injustice  to  the  players  is  usually 
a  journalist ;  and  when  a  journalist  prefers  to  be  a  fool — as 
he  commonly  does — he  achieves  an  eminence  of  folly  from 
which  he  proudly  overlooks  the  pinnacles'  attained  by  the 
most  aspiring  fools  of  all  other  professions  and  trades. 


solutism  or  anarchy.      The  man  who  can  do.  at  the 

course  of  this  nation  is  pretty  steadily  in  the  latter  direction 
may  justly  boast  himself  impregnable  to  fact  and  superior  to 
reason. 


That  such  an  absurdity  as  Communism  could  take  root  in 
the  United  States  the  Bulletin  deems  clearly  impossible.  A 
plant  thrives  best  in  its  own  soil ;  if  Communism  is  an  ab- 
surdity it  should  take  root  here  if  anywhere,  for  politically 
and  socially  we  are  the  very  absurdest  people  in  the  whole 
world.  It  is  here  that  every  discredited  and  abandoned  ex- 
periment of  the  older  civilizations  is  tried  anew  in  con- 
junction with  some  of  folly's  novelties  too  monstrously  ab- 
surd for  them  to  try  at  all.  Our  beloved  country  is  the 
crack-brain's,  paradise — the  riding-school  for  every  child  of 
light  to  back  his  horrible  hobby  and  spur  it  to  the  devil. 
Spiritualism,  Mormonism,  Shakerism,  Free-Love,  Woman 
Suffrage,  Bloomerism — bah !  I  have  not  in  these  columns 
space  to  name  the  unheavenly  lot  of  insufferabilities  that 
have  had  their  birth  or  largest  development  in  this  their  con- 
genial habitat;  and  that  Communism  has  already  struck 
deep  root  in  the  same  sacred  soil  is  the  most  entirely  clear 
fact  of  the  political  situation.  There  is  not  to-day  in  the 
United  States  a  city  of  importance  destitute  of  the  elements 
of  a  formidable  communistic  movement,  and  in  most  of 
them  organization^  already  effected.  It  is  unlikely  that 
these  persons  will  be  quieted  by  the  Bulletin's  assurance 
that  Andrew  Johnson  was  a  village  tailor,  A.  T.  Stewart  a 
small  shop-keeper,  and  Commodore  Vanderbilt  a  Long 
Island  boatman.  They  may  chance  to  have  heard  some- 
thing like  that  before. 


That  there  are  honorable  gentlemen  and  virtuous  women  on 
the  stage  goes  without  saying,  and  none  than  these  are  more 
ready  to  confess  the  general  depravity  of  the  profession 
to  which  they  belong — precisely  as  the  journalist  of  brains 
and  honesty  confesses  that  in  these  particulars  his  own  profes- 
sion is  inferior  to  the  medical,  and  in  one  of  them  to  the 
legal.  Precisely  as  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  any  or  no  pro- 
fession have  a  habit  of  speaking  the  truth  regardless.  As  for 
the  simpletons  who,  like  dogs  under  the  table,  eat  of  the 
crumbs  from  the  actor's  abundance,  licking  his  feet  the 
while — I  mean  the  "dramatic  critics"  of  the  daily  news- 
papers and  the  editors  of  "  theatrical  journals  " — their  ever- 
lasting "  vindications  "  are  but  the  superserviceable  imper- 
tinence of  the  dependent  anxious  to  magnify  his  importance 
by  enlarging  his  function — as  the  barber  whom  you  employ 
to  shave  your  chin  endeavors  to  also  rub  a  small  hog  into 
your  hair. 

I  must  say  of  actors  who  know  anything  that  they  know 
too  much  to  protest  against  the  world's  judgment  of  their 
profession.  They  know  too  well,  for  they  too  keenly  feel, 
the  justice  of  society  in  pushing  away  from  its  portal  the  top 
of  that  ladder  whose  lower  rounds  are  in  the  unspeakable 
abominations  of  the  "  dives  "  and  "  melodeons."  They  are 
aware  that  the  custom  of  taking  a  stage  name  has  its  origin 


True,  in  this  free  country,  the  "  avenues "  to  wealth  and 
honor  are  "  open  to  all,"  as  in  every  other  country  ;  but  the 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  who  do  not  happen  to  be 
going  in  that  direction  are  not  appeased  when  the  other  fel- 
low meets  them  and  bids  them  a  cheery  "  God  speed  ye !  " 


Anon  comes  Beecher,  and  the  pious  are  alert  with  expec- 
tation to  be  edified  in  the  faith,  while  the  sinner  makes  bright 
his  immemorial  gibe  and  is  happy.  The  bald-headed  beau 
and  withered  belle  of  the  church  consume  with  impatience 
to  lay  their  blear  and  gummy  eyes  upon  the  "  pale  martyr," 
and  paterfamilias,  in  whose  memory  every  phase  of  the 
great  scandal  flames  and  dances  with  the  vividness  of  colors 
in  the  heart  of  an  opal,  gravely  hopes  the  family  newspaper 
will  make  no  mention  of  the  man's  private  life,  the  same  be- 
ing of  no  concern  to  the  public,  and  disgusting.  Unto  her 
younger  sisters  the  tender  female  firstl'ng  of  every  domestic 
flock  expounds  nightly  the  nature  of  the  good  pastor's  perse- 
cution, whereof  she  has  never,  never  read  one  single  word, 
as  mamma  knows.  Yellow  and  acrid,  the  cartilaginous 
virgin  in  her  fifth  decade  sets  her  face  like  a  flint  and  avers 
that  he  shall  keep  his  distance.  Young  Fuzzyfine,  undergrad- 
uate of  the  State  University,  protests  that  it's  all  very  well 
to  hold  women  and  that  sort  to  a  strict  accountability,  or 
what-do-you-call-it,  but  we  men,  you  know,  why,  that's  an- 
other matter — consider  the  difference  !  And  Fuzzyfine  will 
deign  to  hear  Beecher  lecture.  Oh,  we  all  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  him  ;  he  is  so  talented. 


The  avenues  to  wealth  and  distinction  were  as  widely 
open  to  the  Frenchman  of  17SS  as  they  are  to  the  Ameri- 
can of  1878,  and  had  the  Bulletin  then  been  published  in 
Paris,  it  would  have  pointed  them  out  and  tranquilly  as- 
serted that  no  such  absurdity  as  an  insurrection  of  the  peo- 
ple could  occur  in  France.  Where,  indeed,  was  a  general 
uprising  of  the  masses  ever  expected,  and  under  what  form 
of  government  has  it  not  occurred  i  I  do  not  assert  that  it 
is  about  to  occur  here,  but  I  do  say  that  the  man  whose  in- 
fatuated "  faith  in  the  people  "  (that  fatal  folly  of  democra- 
cies) blinds  h:m  to  the  significance  of  what  is  occurring  un- 
der his  nose;  who  fancies  that  those  institutions  under 
which  respect  for  life  and  property  is  weakest,  and  fear  of 
authority  can  not  exist,  have  in  them  some  inherent  virtue, 
he  knows  not  what,  to  repress  the  excesses  of  human  nat- 
ure ;  who  vaguely  but  confidently  believes  in  the  power  of 
such  meaningless  abstractions  as  "  liberty  "  and  "  equality  " 
to  pull  us  through  every  emergency  and  crisis  of  national 
life;  in  whose  mind  reliance  on  something  called  "there- 
publican  idea  "  occupies  the  place  that  should  be  filled  by  a 
tender  trust  in  gunpowder  and  steel — that  man,  I  say,  or  his 
immediate  successor  on  the  throne  of  stupidity,  is  going  to 
get  a  mental  shaking  up  that  will  do  the  creature  good.  .We 
are  not  "  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution,"  probably,  but  during 
the  next  decade  vegetation  is  to  become  our  debtor  to  no 
small  quantity  of  good  wholesome  blood.  It  will  be  shed  to 
no  purpose  but  the  regreening  of  the  roadsides,  for  by  the 
natural  and  logical  development  of  our  system  we  shall 
without  unreasonable  delay  arrive  at  the  goal  to  which  a 
successful  insurrection  would  take  us  by  a  military  cut-off, 
which,  nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  preferred. 


The  two  extremes  of  human  government  are  Despotism 
and  Communism,  beyond  which  is  Anarchy.  Midway  lie 
Republican  Institutions — the  happy  mean  !  The  best  gov- 
ernment for  men  is  the  despotic.  The  despot  is  powerful 
for  evil,  but  equally  powerful  for  good ;  in  the  long  run  he  is 
a  trifle  more  likely  to  be  good  and  wise  than  wicked  and 
foolish.  Civilization  is  largely  the  work  of  despotic  rulers. 
The  best  government  for  angels  is  the  Commune.  The  Re- 
public is  a  little  too  good  for  men,  and  not  quite  good 
enough  for  heavenly  spirits.  It  is  a  half-way  house  where, 
in  our  progress  one  way  or  the  other,  we  have  "  twenty  min- 
utes for  refreshments."  The  victual  has  a  pronounced  com- 
munistic flavor,  but  the  price  is  purely  despotic. 


We  are  not  to  stand  still,  nor  walk  without  going  some- 
where. Events  do  not  "mark  time;"  they  march,  and  the 
American  of  to-day  does  not  live  under  exactly  the  same 
form  of  government  that  the  American  of  next  week  will. 
Every  event,  every  opinion,  has  its  tendency,  and  these  ten- 
dencies affect  legislation ;  according  to  the  sum  of  the  ten- 
dencies— the  set  of  the  current — we  are  carried  toward  ab- 


The  Alta  is  of  opinion  that  the  country's  prevailing  cor- 
ruption is  not  without  its  valuable  lesson,  and  that  this  is 
written  so  plainly  that  "  he  may  run  who  reads."  A  less 
consummate  artist  than  the  writer  of  that  would  have  said 
"  he  who  runs  may  read,"  and  thus  deprived  his  work  of  all 
its  spirit  and  splendor.  The  Alta  never  shines  with  so  lam- 
bent a  flame  as  when  quoting  some  happy  form  of  expres- 
sion invented  by  another,  as  in  the  famous  instance  when  it 
said :  "  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ;  it  droppeth 
upon  the  place  beneath,  like  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven," 
and  the  other,  when  it  sorrowfully  averred  that  "  the  mills  of 
the  gods  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor."  The  surprising  fact 
that  "  God  softens  the  wind  to  the  temper  of  the  shorn 
lamb,"  is,  if  my  memory  serves,  a  discovery  of  the  Evening 
Post. 

Some  keen  observer  has  remarked  the  disquieting  circum- 
stance that  since  the  recent  war,  the  public  mind  being 
habituated  to  thoughts  of  bloodshed,  crimes  of  violence  are 
committed  by  methods  more  horrible  and  repulsive  than  be- 
fore. That  is  so  ;  the  offenders  who  used  to  get  a  light  and 
handy  bludgeon  and  shatter  some  unsuspecting  skull,  have 
nearly  all  taken  to  writing  poetry.  It  is  clear  that  we  must 
have  less  hanging  and  more  criticism. 


Russia  has  vast  possessions  in  Northern  Asia,  England  in 
Southern.  Those  of  Russia  are  continuous  with  her 
European  territory,  from  which  she  can  throw  her  armies 
into  them  without  let  or  hinderance.  England  must  reach 
hers  via  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Suez  Canal.  Between 
Russia  and  this  line  of  communication,  the  integrity  of 
which  is  of  vital  importance,  lies  Turkey,  England's  ally. 
With  Turkey  elided,  with  Russia  in  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople, with  a  Russian  navy  in  the  Black  Sea,  where  she  is 
not  now  permitted  to  float  a  ship,  England  would  be  forced 
to  send  troops  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  in 
other  words,  India  would  lie  at  the  Czar's  mercy.  That  is 
the  Eastern  Question  in  a  nutshell,  and  the  man  who  can 
not  understand  it,  although  he  may  "  know  enough  to  go  in 
when  it  rains,"  will  almost  certainly  require  to  be  kicked  out 
when  it  has  cleared  up.  This  is  to  be  taken  as  an  allusion 
— a  dainty  and  amiable  one,  I  hope — to  the  European  Situa- 
tioner  of  the  Chronicle,  who  to  the  ignorance  of  a  pirate  on 
the  high  seas  adds  the  malevolence  of  a  basking  idiot. 


Mr.  Gladstone  says  if  there  is  a  war  with  Russia  the  ques- 
tion whether  England  is  a  nation  of  lunatics  "  will  be  rea- 
sonable to  ask  and  difficult  to  answer."  Then  every  patriotic 
Englishman  ought  to  desire  war,  for  just  now  that  riddle  is 
so  easy  to  answer  that  it  is  not  as  reasonable  to  ask  it  as  to 
propound  the  more  inscrutable  conundrum — Why  is  an  ele- 
phant like  a  man  going  on  a  journey  ? 


The  county  of  San  Joaquin,  having  a  bit  of  a  disagreement 
with  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  has  brought  a  suit,  and 
prays  that  pending  the  issue  a  receiver  may  be  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  road  and  operate  it.  Oh,  certainly,  but 
there  is  a  hog-herder  who  has  a  suit  in  the  same  court  against 
the  material  universe,  and  perhaps  the  receiver  in  this  case 
can  act  for  both  plaintiffs  and  save  expense. 

The  vernal  caterpillar  has  not  made  his  appearance  in 
Contra  Costa,  and  the  Gazette  is  unhappy.  The  Gazette 
keeps  turkeys,  and  the  prospect  of  a  short  crop  of  butter- 
flies is  very  disquieting.  I  have  heard  that  turkeys  thrive 
indifferently  well  upon  what  are  known  as  horse-shoe  nails  ; 
the  Gaselie-man,  I  suppose,  occasionally  casts  a  shoe.  "  He 
that  bestirreth  himself  to  make  advantage  of  misfortune  hath 
fat  fowls,  but  he  that  bewaileth  the  tinpunctual  worm,  the  end 

of  that  man  is  no  grub." 

Amerose  G.  Bierce. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


REMINISCENCES, 


Unpublished  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  the  "Ubiquitous.' 


BY    EDWARD    M  GOWAN. 


riNUBD  PKOM    LAST   NUUBRR.] 

The  passengers  were  about  seating  themselves  at  the  din- 
ner table  when  I  landed  on  board  the  steamer.  I  entered 
the  cabin,  and  found  a  place  reserved  for  me  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  by  the  side  of  the  captain,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  at 
my  plate,  which  was  continued  each  day  during  the  trip.  A 
friend  had  sent  a  basket  of  champagne  as  a  present  to  me. 
There  were  a  number  of  friends  of  "law  and  order"  on 
board,  and  quite  a  number,  also,  of  the  "purest  and  best 
citizens."  We  were  a  motley  crowd,  all  shades  and  colors  ; 
bankers,  brokers,  speculators,  merchants,  "sports,"  and  in- 
deed every  and  all  kinds  of  people — even. John  Chinaman 
had  a  representation— all  bound  for  the  new  El  Dorado. 

Nothing  of  note  occurred  during  the  passage ;  the  trip 
was  a  most  delightful  one.  Our  "purest  and  best  citizens" 
passengers  looked  rather  significant  at  the  marked  attention 
1  received  at  the  hands  of  Captain  Haley  and  the  purser  of 
the  ship,  George  Wright,  Esq.  Captain  Haley  no  doubt  re- 
membered the  good  service  1  had  rendered  him  when  he  ran 
for  Harbor  Master  of  San  Francisco.  I  was  also  a  member 
of  the  convention  that  gave  him  the  nomination.  Mr.  Smith, 
the  mate,  was  also  a  warm  friend  of  mine. 

We  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  opposite  Victoria,  V.  I., 
on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  July,  1S5S.  On  the  morning  of 
the  glorious  Fourth,  after  the  captain  and  the  purser  had 
gone  ashore,  I  made  application  to  the  mate  to  fire  a  salute 
in  honor  of  the  day.  There  were  two  guns  on  board.  The 
mate  gave  his  consent  that  we  should  do  so.  Several  of  my 
friends  were  on  board  who  were  Gen.  William  Walker's 
Nicaragua  heroes,  and  I  gave  orders  to  Major  Tom  Dolan 
— who  was  wounded  so  badly  at  Rivas — to  pipe  all  hands 
belonging  to  the  crew,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  guns  were 
manned  ;  the  mate  furnished  the  powder  ;  100  guns  were 
fired.  As  volley  after  volley  pealed  out,  down  on  the  beach 
came  hundreds  of  Indians  and  others,  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  our  own  inquisitive  "Yankees,"  not  know- 
ing what  was  up.  An  English  man-of-war  was  lying  off  in 
the  harbor,  and  no  one  for  a  moment  but  imagined  we  were 
bombarding  the  town  or  bearding  the  lion  in  his  den.  It  was 
soon  explained  to  the  inhabitants  that  it  was  the  great  Amer- 
ican holiday,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  we  had  a 
fashion  of  celebrating  it  and  getting  jolly,  no  difference  in 
what  country  or  clime  we  were  sojourning.  The  Fourth  of 
July,  1776,  was  so  long  ago  that  I  thought  that  unless  we 
occasionally  gave  them  a  reminder  it  would  escape  their 
memories  altogether.  It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that  this 
was  the  time  of  "  fifty-four  forty  or  fight."  "  Our  army 
swore  terribly  in  Flanders." 

Governor  Douglas  issued  an  order  that  hereafter  no 
salvos  should  be  fired  without  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment, on  American  fete  or  gala  days — rather  a  bold  thing 
for  the  eagle  bird  .to  be  flapping  his  triumphal  wings  under 
the  very  nose  of  the  British  lion.  It  was  a  hot  morning, 
however,  and  no  doubt  the  old  beast  was  lying  off  some 
where  on  the  globe  enjoying  himself.  If  the  Russian  bear, 
whose  hug  is  death,  gets  to  cavorting  around  among  the 
preserves  of  the  lion,  this  old  king  of  the  forest  will 
arouse  himself  from  his  slumbers — he  has  had  a  long  and 
quiet  nap — shake  his  mane,  and  then  you  will  hear  "  Rome 
howl ! " 

After  we  finished  firing  the  salute  we  all  went  on  shore — 
some  to  put  up  their  tents,  others  to  hunt  lodgings.  In  the 
crowd  where  we  were  landing  I  had  pointed  out  to  me  the 
celebrated  darky,  Archie.  I  met  him  afterward,  waiting  on 
Governor  Sam  Purdy 's  mess.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  was  the  slave  Archie,  freed  from  his  master  under  the 
law  of  "  one  year  in  the  State,"  by  Pen  Johnston,  Esq., 
United  States  Commissioner,  and  which  discharge  came 
very  near  causing  a  duel  between  him  and  one  of  our  lead- 
ing ring  society  gentlemen.  Victoria  at  that  time  was  a 
good  place  for  "gentlemen  of  color."  The  darkies  in  many 
instances  were  more  favored  by  the  officers  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  than  many  of  their  whiter  brethren.  A  letter 
was  written  to  the  Home  Secretary  by  one  of  the  heads  of 
this  great  monopoly,  saying:  "We  must  keep  the  Yankees 
out."  But  the  Queen's  Government  did  not  encourage  that 
kind  of  proscription,  and  published  the  letter;  and  instead 
of  the  "  Yankees  being  kept  out,"  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
were  shorn  of  some  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  they 
had  enjoyed  for  over  two  hundred  years. 

I  found  good  quarters  with  my  friends  the  Owen  brothers, 
Pat  and  Peter.  They  were  merchants  in  Victoria.  Pat  at- 
tended to  the  merchandising,  and  Peter  ran  in  some  capaci- 
ty on  one  of  his  father-in-law's  steamships,  the  old  Seabird. 
He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  patriarch  of  the 
Wright  family,  known  by  the  cognomen  of  "Bully."  I  also 
occasionally  stopped  at  John  Keenan's  hotel.  He  was  an 
old  Sacramento  friend.  I  remained  in  Victoria  ten  or  twelve 
days,  waiting,  like  Noah  of  old,  for  the  "  waters  to  abate  " — 
up  the  river — but  more  particularly  like  "  Wilkins  Micaw- 
ber,"  for  "something  to  turn  up':  generally.  Outside  of  the 
town  for  miles,  hundreds  of  Indians  of  Vancouver  Island, 
and  from  British  Columbia,  were  camped.  They  were  at- 
tracted to  the  city  by  the  influx  of  the  "  Yankees,"  as  the 
Britishers  called  us.  An  Indian  Chief,  whose  English  name 
was  Sir  Robert  Peel— his  Indian  name,  I  think,  was  Mack- 
intosh— fell  sick  and  died.  I  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
wigwam.  His  tribe  made  a  great  to-do,  with  incantations 
and  howlings  over  his  body,  and  the  Indian  doctor  who  at- 
tended to  him  had  to  fly  for  his  life.  It  was  a  custom  among 
them  to  kill  the  doctor  who  could  not  save  the  life  of  a  chief. 
He  left  a  young  and  pretty  wife  and  one  son.  I  had  given 
the  boy  some  sweetmeats,  and  paid  a  little  attention  to  the 
lady  in  the  way  of  a  drink  or  two  of  whisky  out  of  a  flask. 
All  Indians  love  "  fire-water,"  as  they  call  it,  and  it  is  a  sure 
passport  to  their  affections,  if  you  give  it  to  them  in  homoeo- 
pathic doses;  when  they  take  "it  in  the  allopathic  way,  they 
want  to  kill  one  another.  She  concluded  that  I  must  be  a 
hyas  tyee  (Chinook  for  "  big  chief"),  when  I  could  give  out 
whisky,  which  was  contraband.  She  was  a  daughter  of  a 
Thompson  River  Chief,  and  made  a  proposition  for  me  to 
marry"  her  and  become  a  chief  in  her  tribe.  I  declined  the 
honor,  as  I  was  not  a  Mormon.  That,  however,  would  have 
been  no  hinderance,  as  the  chiefs  are  allowed  a  plurality  of 


wives;  the  cultus  (low)  Indian  has  to  be  satisfied  with  one 
squaw.  The  days  in  this  latitude  in  the  summer  are  very 
long  and  hot,  and  the  nights  short — not  dark  till  nine 
o'clock,  and  daylight  before  three  in  the  morning.  The 
winters  are,  however,  just  the  reverse  of  this,  and  that 
makes  all  things  even.  One  hot  afternoon,  after  dining,  I 
was  sauntering  leisurely  along  alone,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Keenan  Hotel.  It  was  the  "  Rialto,"  where  the  "  Micaw- 
bers  "  most  did  congregate. 

I  observed  among  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  assembled  ex- 
Governor  Samuel  Purdy,  a  gentleman  possessing  the 
suaviier in  modo zw&  Jortiter  in  rej  the  late  Johnson  Price, 
ex-Secretary  of  State;  also  Theodore  Shillabcr,  Esq.,  and  a 
number  of  others  who  are  to-day  millionaires  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  also  saw  behind  the  little  fence  railing,  along  side 
of  the  hotel,  a  gentleman  making  somewhat  of  an  active 
demonstration,  his  hand  moving  up  and  down,  and  also  try- 
ing to  force  his  body  outside  of  the  gate.  At  the  same  time 
I  observed  a  fine-looking,  tall  gentleman  trying  to  keep  him 
back.  As  I  was  rather  fond  of  a  little  excitement  in  those 
days  I  moved  closer  to  the  parties  so  engaged,  found  that 
the  man  who  was  trying  to  get  out  was  Myers  F.  Truett, 
Esq.,  and  the  gentleman  trying  to  force  him  back  was  Theo- 
dore Shillaber,  Esq.,  who  has  just  returned  to  San  Francisco 
from  a  tour  through  Europe.  To  my  great  surprise  I  fur- 
ther discovered  that  all  this  demonstration  was  intended  for 
an  attack  upon  me  by  Mr.  Truett,  who  held  in  his  hand  a 
self-cocking  pistol.  I  immediately  called  out  to  Mr.  Shilla- 
ber to  let  him  come  out,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  T.  moved  from 
behind  the  fence  I  at  once  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  drew  my  Colt's  revolver  to  defend  myself,  when 
Governor  Purdy  came  in  front  of  me  and  said  :  "  Judge,  you 
do  not  want  to  kill  a  man  who  has  been  drinking!"  I  re- 
plied :  "  No,  Governor.  I  do  not,  nor  do  I  want  a  man  in  his 
cups  to  kill  me."  Truett,  it  appeared,  had  drunk  too  much 
wine  at  dinner.  I  at  once  put  up  my  weapon,  and  Mr. 
Truett  was  taken  away.  "  Here  was  a  go."  I  had  not  an- 
ticipated an  attack  from  that  quarter.  I  was  all  at  a  loss. 
It  was  General  Scott's  "  fire  in  the  rear"  during  the  Seminole 
Indian  war.  Although  Mr.  Truett  was  one  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Vigilance,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
little  or  nothing  was  said  about  him  in  the  Uhiquitous.  His 
brother,  H.  B.  Truett,  and  myself  were  very  friendly.  Now, 
let  us  reason  awhile.  Suppose  I  had  given  Mr.  Truett  a  lit- 
tle shaking  up  in  the  paper,,  it  would  have  been  excusable, 
for  had  the  mob  caught  me  in  San  Francisco  during  our 
misunderstanding  in  1S56,  I  would  have  been  pushed  out  of 
one  of  Mr.  Truett's  windows  in  his  store  on  a  fine  May  morn- 
ing (when  the  Committee  were  amusing  themselves)  with  a 
rope  around  my  neck,  and  allowed  to  hang  there  until  I  was 
dead,  like  those  other  four  poor  fellows.  I  had  done  nothing 
to  merit  that  terrible  expiation  at  his  hands.  I  suppose, 
however,  Mr.  Truett  thought  I  had  got  to  be  a  rather  trouble- 
some fellow  after  my  acquittal,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  killed 
on  "general  principles."  The  High  Sheriff  of  Victoria 
waited  on  me  at  the  store  of  the  Messrs.  Owens,  and  recom- 
mended me  to  take  out  a  warrant  and  have  Mr.  Truett  ar- 
rested. This  I  peremptorily  declined,  as  I  had  never  swore 
out  a  warrant  against  a  man  during  my  whole  existence; 
nor  did  I  ever  bring  a  civil  suit,  for  debt  or  damages,  on  my 
own  account. 

A  reporter  in  Victoria,  some  one  who  did  not  mind  "fib- 
bing," sent  an  account  of  the  affair  to  the  vigilance  press  of 
San  Francisco,  placing  the  onus  of  the  assault  on  my  should- 
ers, and  I  was  denounced  in  the  most  bitter  and  unrelent- 
ing terms.  The  Bulletin  (Tom  King)  went  so  far  as  to  call 
on  the  people  of  British  Columbia  to  hang  me. 

After  I  had  left  the  papers  containing  these  attacks  came  to 
Victoria,  and  those  who  had  witnessed  the  scene  were  struck 
with  amazement  at  the  published  accounts  of  it.  So  much 
for  the  truthfulness,  and  liberty  of  the  press  under  mob  rule. 
Mr.  Truett  was  in  Victoria  when  these  papers  arrived.  Mr. 
Pat  Owens  (now  in  this  city)  and  another  friend  of  mine 
called  on  him  in  relation  to  the  published  statements  of  the 
press,  and  he  at  once  made  amende  honorable,  and  corrected 
them,  which,  in  my  opinion,  proved  that  Mr.  Truett  had  a 
modicum  of  the  gentleman  in  him,  although  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Vigilance.  I  do  not  know 
how  Mr.  T.  feels  at  this  late  day,  but  I  frankly  admit  that  I 
feel  gratified  that  he  did  not  annihilate  me  on  that  occasion, 
for  he  would  have  had  an  unjustifiable  case  of  murder  or 
homicide  on  his  hands,  just  as  the  affray  might  have  ended, 
for  under  the  English  laws  the  humblest  subject  (or  for- 
eigner} to  the  highest  peer  of  the  realm  will  have  the  same 
and  equal  justice  lneted  out  to  him. 

Since  I  commenced  to  write  this  sketch  I  remember  that 
a  communication  was  sent  to  me  from  San  Francisco,  speak- 
ing about  some  of  Mr.  Myers  F.  Truett's  shortcomings.  It 
was  too  good  a  story,  I  thought,  to  let  pass.  I  put  it  in  type 
with  my  own  hands.  No  other  person  about  the  office  was  to 
know  anything  about  it  till  it  appeared  in  print.  I  took  a 
proof  of  it  after  everybody  had  left  the  office ;  I  was  reading 
the  proof,  and  felt  pretty  good  over  it,  for  I  was  certain  it 
would  create  a  sensation  in  certain  quarters.  Before  I  got 
through  correcting  the  proof  I  was  pounced  upon  by  Gen. 
Ned  Saunders  and  the  old  man  Hodges,  who  had  his  mill 
burned  down  in  San  Joaquin  County  because  of  his  friend- 
ship for  a  gentleman  of  high  standing  in  that  community, 
who  came  under  the  ban  of  the  committee.  The  first  word 
that  Mr.  Hodges  said  after  reading  the  article  was  that  the 
"  old  man  "  did  not  want  it  published,  and  further,  that  he 
had  been  sent  for,  twenty  miles  away,  to  tell  me  so.  I  have 
never  found  out  to  this  day  how  they  knew  it  was  in  my  pos- 
session. He  found  the  office  through  Ned  Saunders,  who 
visited  me  occasionally  to  see  how  I  was  getting  along.  The 
printing  office  was  on  the  outskirts  of  Sacramento,  and  a 
Mormon  and  his  wife  and  myself  set  up  the  type.  The  ar- 
ticle was  squelched,  for  the  dictum  of  the  "  old  man  "  was 
final.  It  was  late  in  the  day  this  paper  went  to  press,  and  I 
had  to  put  another  article  in"  type  to  fill  up  the  blank  space. 
I  am  well  pleased  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  that  this  ar- 
ticle did  not  appear. 

I  hope  Mr.  Truett,  like  myself,  "is  a  wiser,  if  not  a  better 
man."  His  friends,  the  old  man  Hodges  and  Gen.  Ned 
Saunders  have  gone  to  their  long  homes  !  The  "  old  man  " 
that  squelched  that  article  "  still  lives." 

It  has  been  just  twenty-two  years  ago  this  month  (May) 
since  those  terrible  scenes  were  enacted  in  this  gay  and  fash- 
ionable metropolis — but  like  that  horrible  spectre,  "Ban- 
quo's"  ghost,  "  it  will  not  down,"  at  their  bidding. 


MORO. 

Moro  Rock  is  a  pyramidal  granite  island,  six  hundred  and  eighty -three   feet 
high,  in  Moro  Harbor,  San  Luis  Obispo  County.] 


Glad  were  the  winds  that  blew 
My  blossom -like  canoe, 
That  sang  the  waters  through, 
In  placid  Moro  Bay — 
The  dreamy  cove  that  lay 
Behind  the  fortress  gray 

Of  still  and  stately  Moro. 

Fair  were  the  cloudy  isles. 
Land-kisses,  ocean -smiles, 
Bewitching  in  their  wiles 
As  fairy,  sprite,  and  fay, 
That  twine  their  arm  in  play 
Around  the  lonely  gray 

Of  tail  and  granite  Moro. 

Sad  was  the  inland  view — ■ 
Salt  weeds  and  dripping  slough, 
Brown  hills  where  nothing  grew  ; 
A  world  that  seemed  to  say : 
'  Our  life  is  gone  away 
Into  that  steady  gray 

And  deathless  might  of  Moro." 

Grand  was  the  outer  sight  — 
An  ocean  foamy  white, 
Storming  in  deadly  might 
The  narrow  portal  place, 
Under  the  awful  gaze 
Sent  through  the  misty  haze 

By  sleepless,  watchful  Moro  I 

Lean  back  and  watch  the  slow 
Mast-motion  to  and  fro, 
And  hear  the  waters  flow 
In  happy,  devious  ways, 
Your  eyes  in  half  a  daze, 
While  mellow  sunlight  plays 
On  chequer- fronted  Moro. 

Dream  thou  of  stranded  ships, 
Moons  lost  in  vague  eclipse, 
Or  false  or  parted  lips ; 
This  is  the  place  for  these 
Soul-haunting  memories — 
Here  in  the  guarded  seas 
Of  secret-keeping  Moro. 

And  know  that  thou  mayst  drift, 
Or  else,  with  sail  uplift, 
Speed  on  in  motion  swift ; 
But  still  across  all  moods 
One  shape  the  same  intrudes. 
Above  each  fancy  broods 

The  sombre  crag  of  Moro. 

So  drift,  and  dream,  and  hear 
Soul-forces  drawing  near, 
Strong  lessons  meant  to  cheer  I 
The  granite  island  braves 
The  white  blows  of  the  waves. 
And  all  weak  things  are  slaves 
To  hearts  held  steady,   Moro ! 

Charles  H.  Shinn. 


A  Spring  Song. 


Trill,  lark,  and  sing,  linnet ! 

Humming-bird,  weave 
Your  nest  in  the  passion-vine 

Under  the  eave. 
Brown-eyed  and  tufted  quail, 

Peep  from  the  fern, 
Looking  shy  welcome 

For  Spring's  return. 

Tenderest  blossoms 

In  garden  and  field. 
From  brookside  and  seaside 

Your  fragrant  breaths  yield. 
Bird-song  and  flower-breath 

Sweet  homage  bring; 
Sunshine  and  sea-song 

Welcome  the  Spring. 

Creatures  of  Spring-time, 

Soft  evening  star, 
Call  back  my  wand'rer 

From  deserts  afar. 
Woo  him,  dear  violets, 

Blue -eyed  and  sweet; 
Sing  to  him,  meadow-lark — 

Tell  him  I  wait. 

Where  the  great  river  runs 

South  to  the  sea 
Floats  he  this  lonely  night 

Hither  to  me? 
Ah!   little  night-bird 

Singing  so  late, 
Take  him  a  message  sweet  — 

Tell  him  I  wait. 
Pescadero,  May  5th.  1878. 


I.   H.   R. 


Home  Influence, 

At  an  auction  sale  of  miscellaneous  goods  the  auctioneer 
put  up  a  wolf  robe  and  invited  bids.  An  old  man  inspected 
it  closely,  seemed  to  think  there  was  a  bargain  in  it,  and  yet 
he  hesitated  to  bid. 

"  Don't  you  want  it  ?"  asked  the  auctioneer. 

"  Yes,  kinder,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  bid  and  take  it  ?  " 

"Wall,  I've  bought  heaps  o' things  in  dry  goods  and  so 
on,"  slowly  rejoined  the  old  man,  "  and  I  never  yet  took 
home  anything  that  the  old  woman  thought  was  worth  the 
price.  If  I  got  that  'ere  robe  for  even  fifteen  cents,  she'd 
grab  it  up,  pull  at  one  end,  chew  on  a  corrier,  and  call  out: 
'Cheated  agin — more'n  half  cotton!1-  That's  the  reason  I 
dasn't  bid!'; 


Personal. 

Mr.  George  H.  Jessop,  one  of  the  brightest  of  our  Pacific 
Coast  writers,  has  left  San  Francisco  to  try  his  fortune  in 
New  York.  We  commend  the  gentleman  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  journalists  of  the  metropolis,  not  only  as  a  versa- 
tile and  accomplished  writer,  but  as  a  genial,  accommodat- 
ing, and  thorough-going  good  fellow.  Mr.  Jessop  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  columns  of  the  Argonaut,  and  was 
one  of  the  crew  at  the  outset  of  the  venturesome  voyage. 
The"  traditional  shoe  of  good  fortune  is  cast. 


Discretion  is  nine  points  of  the  law. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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AN  IDYL  OF  THE  PHONOGRAPH, 


The  truth  must  come  out— and  be  hit  over  the  head. 

Nobody  offers  to  shoot  an  apple  from  Gail  Hamilton's  head. 

Old  joke,  but  timely  :    Don't  eat  cucumbers,     They'll  W  up. 

About  as  low  down  as  a  man  can  get  and  not  spoil  is  to  live  on  his 
wife's  reputation. 

Mrs.  Fortune,  of  Halifax,  has  given  birth  to  twins — girls.  Of  course 
"  Miss  Fortunes  never  come  singly." 

A  little  darky,  after  devouring  two-thirds  of  a  green  watermelon, 
said  :  "  Thought  I  nebber  should  git  fru-it." 

It  is  betjer  to  have  loved  and  have  busted  up  somewhere  during  the 
correspondence  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

Scientists  have  announced  that  when  a  man  has  to  rub  his  eye  to 
quiet  an  irritation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  up  his  mouth  at  the  same 
time,  however  much  of  a  charm  the  action  imparts. 

The  question  is  asked  in  All  the  Year  Round,  "Shall  ladies  go 
dressed  or  undressed  before  the  Queen  ?  "  We  shall  not  answer  it;  but 
it  is  at  least  desirable  that  ladies  should  not  take  cold. 

A  little  Florida  boy  tamed  an  alligator,  and  the  ugly  reptile  began  to 
like  the  little  fellow — not,  however,  until  the  little  fellow  was  all  gone. 

"  Now,  my  little  boys  and  girls,"  said  a  schoolmarm,  "  I  want  you  to 
be  still  enough  to  hear  a  pin  drop."  In  a  minute  all  were  silent,  when 
a  little  fellow  shrieked  out,  ' '  Let  her  drop. " 

An  expert  can  tell  if  the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  telephone  eats 
onions. — Boston  Post.  He  detects  a  peculiar  peel  in  the  voice  as  it  is 
scent  along  the  wires. — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Narvaez  was  a  Spanish  soldier  and  a  devout  Catholic.  As  he  was 
about  to  die  the  priest  asked  :  "  Do  you  forgive  your  enemies?  ''  The 
reply  was  a  grim  one  :  "  I  haven't  any;  I  shot  them  all,'' 

Little  five-year-old  is  having  her  first  experience  of  spring  in  the 
country.  Looking  at  a  pear  tree  in  full  bloom,  she  exclaimed,  ' '  Why, 
mamma  !  just  look  at  that  tree — it  is  all  covered  with  popped  corn!  " 

Here  is  a  very  succinct  report  of  the  late  boxing  contest  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building  : 
And  they  clinched  quite  cordial  like, 

Returning  hit  for  hit, 
And  danced  about,  amusin' 
•*  In  the  blood  and  dirt  and  spit. 

The  ruling  passion  cropped  out  in  a  barber,  who,  while  shaving  the 
face  of  a  dead  man,  gave  the  corpse  the  whole*  history  of 'the  European 
war,  the  rise  and  fall  of  gold,  and  the  progress  of  the  rapid  transit  rail- 
roads. 

No  matter  how  thoroughly  you  clean  the  house,  the  wife  of  the  next 
man  who  .moves  in  will  declare  it  is  not  fit  for  hogs  to  live  in,  and  will 
slop  suds  around  over  everything,  trying  to  make  it  fit  for  hogs  to 
live  in. 

A  correspondent  asks  if  a  sting,  which  generally  disembowels  and 
kills  the  bee,  does  not  "inflict  a  last-sting  injury."  It  does— alas !  it 
does;  it  is,  as  Shakspeare  says,  "the  bee-all  and  the  hind  end-all." 
"As  it  were." 

It  is  well  enough  to  hang  up  a  chromo  with  "God  Bless  Our  Home  " 
on  it,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  help  on  the  matter  by  a  little  less  fret- 
ting. A  great  many  people  ask  the  Lord  to  do  what  they  won't  lift 
their  fingers  to  do  themselves. 

"Mr.  Tapenthred  isn't  in,  I  see,"  said  an  old  shopper  to  the  clerk 
in  attendance.  "No  'm,  he's  at  home  to-day."  "I  suppose  he  has 
nothing  new."  "Yes  'm,  he  has;  he's  got  pneumonia."  "You  don't 
say  so !     What  are  you  getting  a  yard  for  monia  now?  '* 

An  editor  apologized  to  his  readers  after  this  fashion  :  "We  expected 
to  have  a  death  and  marriage  to  publish  this  week,  but  a  violent  storm 
prevented  the  wedding,  and  the  doctor  being  sick  himself,  the  patient 
recovered,  and  we  are  accordingly  cheated  out  of  both." 

An  Oxford  professor,  examining  a  student  in  Bible  history,  asked  him 
why  Moses  was  buried  by  the  Lord  in  such  a  secret  place  that  the 
Israelites  could  not  find  him.  The  youth  replied  that  he  supposed  it 
was  for  fear  they  would  dig  up  his  body  and  stuff  it.  This  young  per- 
son was  the  son  of  a  showman. 

Who  is  it  with  funeral  tread 

Comes  slowly  home  and  goes  to  bed, 

And  utters  what  is  best  unsaid? 

'Tis  he  who's  fished  since  rose  the  sun,   " 
Subsisting  on  a  single  bun. 
And  after  all's  caught  nary  one. 

An  erring  husband,  who  had  exhausted  all  explanations  for  late 
hours,  and  had  no  apology  ready,  recently  slipped  very  softly  into  the 
house  about  one  o'clock,  denuded  himself  gently,  and  began  rocking 
the  cradle  by  the  bedside,  as  if  he  had  been  awakened  out  of  a  sound 
sleep  by  infantile  cries.  He  had  rocked  away  for  about  five  minutes, 
when  Mary  Jane,  who  had  silently  observed  the  whole  maneuvre,  said  : 
"  Come  to  bed,  you  fool;  the  baby  ain't  there." 

If  death  by  drowning  be  inevitable,  as  in  a  shipwreck,  the  easiest 
way  to  die  would  be  to  suck  water  into  the  lungs  by  a  powerful  inspira- 
on,  as  soon  as  one  went  beneath  the  surface.  A  person  who  had  the 
courage  to  do  this  would  probably  become  almost  immediately  uncon- 
scious, and  never  rise  to  the  surface.  As  soon  as  the  fluid  filled  his 
lungs,  all  feeling  of  chilliness  and  pain  would  cease,  the  indescribable 
semi-delirium  that  accompanies  anxsthesia  would  come  on,  with  ring- 
ing in  the  ears  and  delightful  visions  of  color  and  light,  while  he  would 
seem  to  himself  to  be  gently  sinking  to  rest  on  the  softest  of  beds  and 
with  the  most  delightful  of  dreams.  We  have  sent  this  recipe  to  all  our 
friends,  and  not  one  of  them  has  yet  taken  the  hint. 


"  I  love so  much — "     Alas  !    there  came 

An  end  here  to  the  paragraph ; 
And  though  I  turned  and  turned,  no  more 
Soft  sounds  flowed  from  the  phonograph. 

That  instrument  of  Edison's 

Was  standing  in  the  library, 
Where  Madge— fair  Madge — had  sauntered  by 

Wrapt  in  a  maid's  soliloquy. 

"I  love,"  and  then  a  blank.     Ah,  me! 
False  and  perplexing  instrument, 
To  catch  so  much,  and  yet  to  leave 
Me  sadly,  madly  ignorant. 

It  might  be  Tom,  perhaps  'tis  Bill, 
It  can't  be  Fred,  and  yet  perchance 

It  could  mean  Dick,  who  last  night  led 

Fair  Madge  through  valse  and  contra -dance. 

' '  I  love  but  one.     Her  name  is  Madge. 
My  locket  keeps  her  photograph  ; 
Also  a  tress  of  golden  hair," 
I  whispered  in  the  phonograph. 

A  rustling  dress — a  pile  of  books 
I  hide  behind,  and,  crouching  low, 

I  see  her  come — how  fair  she  looks!  — 
In  muslin  white  as  driven  snow. 

She  stands  before  the  weighted  shelves — 

Looks  over  book  and  lithograph ; 
Unconsciously  her  dimpled  hand 

Rests  lightly  on  the  phonograph. 

She  turns  the  crank ;   my  words  she  hears ; 

I  mark  the  crimson  blushes  grow 
On  neck,  and  cheek,  and  coral  ears. 
"Oh,  I  would  give  the  world  to  know! 

"It  might  be  Dick;  it  can't  be  Tom. 
If  it  were  Fred  then  I  am  blest  I " 
I  spring  before  my  blushing  one, 

And  stand  her  own  true  love  confessed. 

We  now  are  wed,  and  prize  so  much. 

Next  to  our  cherished  synograph. 
The  friend  that  answered  at  a  touch — 

Gur  precious  little  phonograph. 
San  Francisco,  May,  1878.  Daniel  O'Connell. 


A  True  and  Touching  Story. 


"And  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity." 


CHAPTER    I. 

Her  boy  lay  dead  in  the  house — a  handsome  child  of  sixteen.  He  had 
been  her  only  support,  and  she  was  a  widow.  This  mother  was  an 
Episcopalian.  She  had  had  no  pew  for  some  years.  She  had  been  too 
poor.  She  could  not  afford  an  Easter  bonnet.  She  sent  for  the  rec- 
tor of  the  wealthiest  of  the  parishes  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
asked  him  to  bury  her  dead  son.  He  thanked  her  with  a  graceful 
courtesy,  said  "  he  could  not,"  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  She 
bowed  her  head  in  grief  and  prayed,  and  in  answer  to  her  prayer  there 
came  the  remembrance  of  the  pastor  of  a  little  Methodist  congregation. 
The  widow  sent  for  him.  He  came,  and  said  to  her  :  "  My  dear  lady, 
give  yourself  no  further  anxiety.  Commune  with  your  dead.  I  will 
bury  him."  He  bound  up  her  wounds,  and  he  buried  her  boy.  He 
prayed  to  God,  and  there  came  money  for  casket,  hearse,  and  grave 
flowers  decked  the  coffin  and  covered  the  earth  mound  where  they  laid 
him.     The  widowed  mother's  heart  was  comforted. 

CHAPTER   II. 

It  was  true.  There  was  another  life  beyond  the  grave.  They  all 
met  there — this  widowed  lady  and  her  bright-eyed,  curly-headed,  dar- 
ling boy ;  and  the  priest  of  that  Nob  Hill  church,  clad  in  his  priestly 
robes,  that  stately  head  that  had  been  dedicated  to  God's  service  by  the 
consecrated  touch  that  had  been  handed  down  through  apostolic  suc- 
cession by  the  Divine  Master.  And  the  preacher  of  the  Methodist  con- 
gregation, in  his  poor,  plain  clothes,  was  there.  And  there  was  the  great 
white  throne  of  God,  and  God's  throne  clothed  in  transcendent  bright- 
ness. At  His  right  hand  sat  His  son,  who  had  died  to  redeem  mankind. 
There  was  Saint  Peter,  with  his  golden -clasped  ledger,  in  which  all 
human  acts  were  fairly  written,  and  there  gathered  together  all  that 
had  lived.  It  was  the  Judgment  Day.  Seraphim  and  cherubim,  an- 
gels and  archangels,  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  and  the  innumerable 
caravan  that  for  cycles  of  time  had  been  moving  in  procession  up  to  the 
great  white  throne  of  God's  judgment,  gathered  there.  And  there  was 
silence  in  heaven.  The  golden  harps  and  golden  horns  were  still.  The 
angels  of  God  that  sung  around  the  throne  were  hushed.  The  heavenly 
spheres  had  suspended  their  motion.  Saint  Peter  opened  the  great 
ledger  and  read. 

CHAPTER   III, 

It  was  true.  There  was  a  hell,  that  lay  deep  down  in  a  bottomless 
pit  outside  the  battlements  of  heaven.  And  there  was  unquenchable 
fire;  there  was  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth;  there  were 
worms  that  could  not  die,  souls  that  could  not  perish,  memories  that 
could  not  be  forgotten,  acts  that  could  not  be  forgiven.  There  was  the 
endless  torment,  the  ascending  smoke  of  consuming  sins  rising  in  a  hot 
and  sulphurous  vapor.  And  in  that  hell  were  half  the  rich  men  of  that 
Episcopal  congregation,  half  the  heads  that  wore  Easter  bonnets,  and 
all  that  neglected  to  aid  in  burying  the  dead,  feeding  the  poor,  and 
ministering  to  the  sick  and  afflicted.  The  proud  priest  was  there,  his 
head  bowed,  his  robes  singed,  his  pride  broken.  He  was  practicing 
what  he  had  preached.  Hell  had  been  demonstrated  to  him  as  the  log- 
ical result  of  moral  facts.  And  in  that  hell  was  not  the  widow,  nor  her 
son,  nor  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jewell,  of  the  Central  Methodist  Church,  and  we 
were  glad  to  believe  that  his  acts  of  charity  had  reaped  the  eternal  re- 
ward that  is  accorded  to  the  highest  of  all  virtues,  and  that  the  widow 
and  her  boy  had  found  the  God  of  the  widowed  and  the  fatherless,  "the 
mansion  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  R. 


THE  GREAT  GEYSERS, 


A   Pleasant  "and    Profitable    Pleasure  Trip. 


Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons. — Sunday,  May  19,  1878. 


Fish  Chowder. 

Broiled  Snipe  on  Toast. 

Summer  Squash.  String  Beans. 

Roast  Veal,  Cnrrant  Jelly. 

Small  new  Potatoes,  boiled  and  browned  in  butter. 

Cucumber  Salad. 

German  Puffs.     Fruit-bowl  of  Cherries,  Oranges,  and  Bananas. 

To  make  German  Puffs. — Take  four  eggs,  one  pint  of  milk,  quarter  of  a 

pound  of  butter,    two  tablespoonfuls   of  flour;  beat  well  and   add  cinnamon   to 

taste.     Have  some  well  buttered  cups,  fill  nearly  full  with  the  mixture,  and  bake 

twenty  minutes.     Serve  immediately  with  sauce  of  sugar  and  butter  beaten  to 

a  cream, 


At  this  season  of  the  year  it  behooves  everybody  who  can  by  hook  or 
crook  steal  a  few  days  from  business  cares  to  take  a  trip  into  the  coun- 
try, breathe  the  fresh  and  fragrant  air,  step  from  the  tread-mill  to  weary 
a  new  set  of  muscles  on  the  bridle-path  or  mountain  trail,  and  rest  the 
throbbing  and  over-taxed  brain  by  a  contemplation  of  scenes  almost 
marvelous  in  their  beauty.  And  among  the  attractions  near  at  hand, 
comparatively  inexpensive  and  easy  of  access,  we  name  the  Great  Gey- 
sers of  California.  How  many  of  the  toilers  here  in  the  city  have  seen 
this  wonderful  natural  phenomenon;  this  ravine  of  steam  jets  and  boiling 
springs ;  this  laboratory  of  the  devil  in  a  bower  of  the  gods?  The  gran- 
deur of  the  Yosemite  may  be  beyond  your  time  and  purse,  but  the 
Geysers  are  only  just  across  the  bay.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  up 
your  mind  that  you  will  see  the  Geysers.  Then  economize  for  a  matter 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  or  borrow,  and  scrimp  a  bit  to  pay  the  indebted- 
ness by  and  by.  Then  take  the  Vallejo  boat,  sniff  the  breeze  of  the 
bay,  take  the  cars  through  Vallejo  and  the  beautiful  Napa  Valley,  by 
fields  of  swaying  grain  and  hills  literally  carpeted  with  wild  flowers, 
past  St.  Helena  and  the  Soda  and  Sulphur  Springs  to  Calistoga,  the 
head  of  the  valley,  where  you  are  met  by  Foss,  the  crack  whip  of  the 
State,  who,  handing  you  into  one  of  his  splendidly  equipped  vehicles,  is 
off  with  you  for  the  hills  with  their  reach  of  pasture  lands,  and  stretch  of 
vineyards,  and  intoxication  of  atmosphere,  and  charming  scenery. 
Fifty  minutes  and  you  are  at  the  wonderful  petrified  forest.  Stone  trees 
extending  over  an  area  of  twenty  acres— three  hundred  or  more  in  the 
solid  collection.  Returning  to  Calistoga  you  drive  to  Fossville,  stop 
there  for  the  night— if  you  visit  the  petrified  forest— and  then  the  next 
morning  you  find  yourself  fresh  for  the  twenty-mile  spin  into  the  Gey- 
sers with  the  veteran  stage  driver.  Up  the  steep  and  winding  grade 
you  go  through  Knight's  Valley,  catching  a  view  of  the  Sonoma  and 
Russian  River  Valleys,  swinging  about  in  the  tortuous  road,  where  the 
leaders  of  Foss'  six-in-hand  are  sometimes  lost  to  view.  Sharp  turns 
indeed,  but  perfectly  safe;  all  sense  of  fear  is  lost  in  watching  the  won- 
derful dexterity  of  the  driver.  The  six  horses  obey  his  voice  like  the 
trained  steeds  in  a  circus.  There  is  a  crack  of  the  whip  like  the  report 
of  a  pistol;  he  calls:  "Shake— shake  em!"  and  the  six  are  off  on  the 
run ;  "Down !  "  and  the  run  becomes  a  trot ;  "Way  down ! "  and  they 
stand  almost  still;  "Shake!"  again  they  are  off  like  the  wind.  And  so 
you  climb  into  this  mountain- world  till  the  summit  is  reached,  and  you 
look  upon  a  landscape  of  hill,  and  valley,  and  mountain,  and  the  old 
ocean,  far,  far  beyond.  Then  down  the  grade  you  go,  rounding  sharp 
curves  in  seemingly  a  reckless  manner,  till  the  reeking  steeds  sweep  the 
stage  up  the  broad  approach  to  the  Geyser  Hotel,  where  you  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Plutonian  canyon  in  the  distance.  The  hotel  is  a  large, 
roomy,  wooden  structure,  two  stories  high.  The  main  building,  front- 
ing the  Cloverdale  road,  is  set  in  the  side  of  a  tree-covered  mountain, 
which  slopes  off  gracefully  to  the  southward.  A  long  wing,  attached 
by  a  covered  passage-way,  stretches  along  the  road  a  hundred  feet,  fac- 
ing Geyser  Canyon.  A  spacious  verandah  extends  the  entire  length  of 
the  hotel,  front  and  back,  across  the  east  end,  and  along  both  the 
ground  and  upper  floors,  which  affords  splendid  views  ot  the  Alpine- 
like  scenery  on  every  side.  Here  you  find  all  the  rural  comforts — an 
agreeable  atmosphere,  a  hospitable  reception,  and  plenty  of  fresh  milk, 
fresh  butter,  brook  trout,  and  steaks  of  venison.  There  is  no  quarrel- 
ing with  the  hotel  accommodations.  Early  next  morning  you  do  the 
Geyser  Canyon,  where  the  vapor  clouds  fly;  where  sulphurous  fumes 
fan  the  nostrils,  and  springs  of  ink  greet  the  eye;  where  water  boils 
and  bubbles,  and  the  atmosphere-and  surroundings  of  a  crater  are  em- 
bowered at  this  particular  season  of  the  year  in  the  beautiful  green 
of  forest  trees — the  laurel  and  the  madrono.  The  numerous  points 
of  interest  it  is  impossible  to  even  mention  in  brief.  An  attempted  descrip- 
tion would  be  useless  to  those  who  never  intend  seeing  the  actuality,  and 
tame  to  those  who  have.  Take  plenty  of  time  and  see  it  all  for  your- 
self. You  can  can  spend  a  week,  yes,  a  month,  profitably.  You  can 
do  it  in  a  day.  When  you  leave  the  Geysers  go  out  by  the  Cloverdale 
route.  The  stage  line  of  Van  Arnam  &  Kennedy  will  take  you  seven- 
teen miles  over  a  beautiful  road  running  along  the  mountain  range,  and 
along  Pluton  River  to  its  junction  with  the  Russian  River  at  Cloverdale. 
Here  take  the  cars  of  the  broad-gauge  and  whirl  down  a  suc- 
cession of  beautiful  valleys  through  Santa  Rosa  and  Petaluma  to  Dona- 
hue, where  you  board  a  fast  steamer,  and  are  homeward  bound.  The 
entire  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Great  Geysers,  via  Vallejo 
and  Calistoga,  is  85  miles ;  to  Vallejo,  by  steam,  25  miles ;  thence  to 
Calistoga,  by  rail,  38  injles  ;  thence,  by  Foss'  stage  fine,  to  the  Geysers, 
22  miles.  Distance,  via  Donahue  and  Cloverdale,  104  miles ;  to  Dona- 
hue, by  steamer,  34  miles ;  thence,  by  rail,  to  Cloverdale,  56  miles ; 
thence,  by  Van  Arnam  &  Kennedy's  stage  line,  to  Geysers,  14  miles. 
Tickets  can  be  procured  at  the  general  ticket  offices  in  San  Francisco  for 
round  trip  for  $13.  To  go  by  one  route  and  return  by  the  other  is  the' 
most  satisfactory  scheme.  But  go  if  you  have  to  walk.  Go  if  you  have 
to  deny  yourselves  theatre  seats  and  extravagant  Sunday  dinners.  Save, 
borrow,  speculate,  and  scheme  till  you  get  the  requisite  coin  together, 
say  $30  or  $40,  and  then  steal  time  enough  to  make  the  trip,  and  our 
word  for  it  you  will  bless  us  for  the  advice,  and  come  back  better  pre- 
pared to  wrestle  with  business,  better  tempered,  and  better  pleased  with 
the  world  in  which  you  are  obliged  to  live. 


Writing  of  the  audience  at  the  first  night  of  the  recent  production  of 
anew  play  at  a  Paris  theatre,  a  correspondent  says:  "Amongst  the 
stylish,  new-looking  dresses  I  saw  a  few  pretty  ones.  There  was  a  very 
handsome  turquoise  blue  satin  dress,  with  a  bouillonne,  or  drawn-up 
plaited  skirt.  The  bodice  had  the  stiff  lace  high  collar  one  sees. in  the 
Mary  Stuart  portraits ;  the  rest  of  the  dress  was  black  velvet.  The 
head-dress  consisted  of  a  rich  crescent  of  diamonds.  A  very  elegant, 
choice  dress  was  in  the  Louis  XV.  style.  The  polonaise  was  peach- 
blossom  colored  faille,  trimmed  with  a  border  of  rare  Zibeline  fur, 
which  opened  over  a  plain  skirt  of  white  satin.  The  hair  was  dressed 
high  and  powdered,  the  ornament  a  diamond  aigrette  and  tea  roses, 
with  dark  leaves.  As  usual,  there  were  many  black  dresses;  for  in- 
stance, black  lace,  with  faille,  or  satin,  or  colored  ribbons,  then  striped 
black  velvet  and  figured  black  gauze,  trimmed  with  black  satin  ribbons 
and  flowers.  The  few  light-colored  dresses  were  generally  white  or  tur- 
quoise blue." 

The  rapid  spread  of  Socialism  in  Germany  is  shown  by  a  few  figures. 
In  1871  the  Socialists  returned  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  cast 
120,000  votes.  In  1877  their  votes  had  increased  to  467,oco^by  means 
of  which  they  put  twelve  of  their  representatives  in  the  National  Legis- 
lature. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


s.\n  Francisco,  May  16,  1878. 
My  Dbar  MADGE  : — You  can  imagine  the  dismay  of  such  an  invet- 
erate play-goer  as  I  am  when  I  found  there  was  positively  nothing  new  to 
see  in  the  theatres  during  the  entire  week.  How  changed  from  a  short 
time  ago,  when  five  of  them  were  in  full  swing,  with  the  competitive 
managers  straining  every  nerve  to  produce  something  new  to  draw  the 
crowd,  and  being  in  unison  only  upon  one  subject — tugging  at  the  pub- 
lic's purse-strings.  What  restless,  fluttering,  floating  lives  these  players 
lead!  I  wonder  they  ever  find  time  in  their  brief,  exciting  stays  to  form 
an  intimate  friendship  or  a  love.  The  difficulty,  evidently,  does  not  oc- 
cur to  them,  for,  as  the  records  go,  they  form  one  wherever  they  stay. 
That  is  a  clever  way  of  getting  around  it,  isn't  it?  I  like  to  watcli  the 
supernumeraries  when  a  new  player  or  singer  comes  to  town.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  stolidly  they  pass  through  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  of  their  occupation.  On  the  first  night  they  may  evince  some 
faint  interest  in  the  new  star.  They  regard  him  or  her  curiously,  and 
perhaps,  just  once,  may  take  some  slight  interest  in  the  business  of  the 
play.  But  they  are  never  known  to  weep  over  pathos,  or  to  be  appalled 
by  the  weight  of  tragic  woe.  I  have  heard  every  woman  in  an  audience 
sniffling  uncontrollably,  while  the  supernumeraries  gazed  at  them  from 
the  stage  in  a  mild  amaze,  which  was  actually  amusing  to  one  not 
deeply  moved.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  Clara  Morris,  who  can  at 
any  moment  cause  the  simultaneous  drenching  of  cambric,  ever  moved 
a  "supe"'  to  the  sudden  use  of  a  hankerchief.  I  have  known  them  at 
rare  intervals  to  give  a  faint  smile  when  a  comedian  was  so  irresistible 
that  cases  of  cachinnatory  apoplexy  were  imminent  in  the  audience  ; 
but  the  "supe"  preserved  decorum.  Whatever  the  attraction,  they 
have  relapsed  by  the  third  night  into  phlegmatic  calm,  and  I  think  if  it 
were  necessary  for  these  people  to  stand  on  the  stage  while  Salvini  tore 
his  "Desdemona"  to  shreds  and  fragments — as  they  say  he  has  a  cheer- 
ful way  of  doing  sometimes — they  would  simply  let  him  tear,  and  take 
a  minute  inspection  of  the  dress  circle  meanwhile.  Perhaps  they  are 
right.  Their  life  is  but  a  wearing  round  at  best.  If  they  permitted 
themselves  10  be  swayed  and  torn  by  these  mimic  passions,  they  would 
not  last  as  long  as  they  do,  and  then  the  oldest  inhabitant  would  have 
nothing  to  build  his  reminiscences  upon.  Perhaps  I  take  a  more  vivid 
interest  than  some  theatre-goers  do  in  small  matters,  but  I  can  not 
look  upon  the  group  of  miners  in  The  Danitcs  without  thinking  that  an 
old  red  sombrero — which  is  entwined  .with  my  earliest  recollections  of 
the  stage — ought  to  be  there.  It  was  a  favorite  piece  of  head-gear  with 
the  actor  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  when  he  could  play  the  part  of  a 
villain  and  introduce  that  hat  a  smile  of  beatific  happiness  irradiated 
his  countenance  during  the  entire  evening.  Jack  thinks  "Limber 
Tim"  wears  the  same  article  in  The  Danitcs,  but  I  know  the  cut 
of  it  too  well  to  mistake  it.  I  went  to  see  The  Danites  again,  and 
still  find  it  bristling  witli  faults.  It  begins  wrong,  and  ends  wrong, 
There  is  no  lucid  explanation  for  "Sandy  McGee  "  being  out  in  the 
woods  in  a  suit  of  buckskin  fringe,  while  the  other  miners  are  with  him 
in  the  every  day  costume  of  "the  Forks."  There  is  no  sense  in 
"  Nancy  Williams"  crossing  "  vast  trackless  plains'1  when  she  begins 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  and  ends  in  the  heart  ol  the  Sierra.  What  are 
the  visible  means  of  support  of  "  Huldah  Brown?"  Why  does  she  not 
teach  "Sandy'*  his  a-b-abs?  The  density  of  his  ignorance  is  inex- 
cusable, unnecessary,  and  revolting  in  a  hero.  The  '.joers  were  born 
and  bred  before  '49,  and  there  were  schools  east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. As  for  "  Nancy  Williams,''  I  think  she  is  fceated  in  the  shabbiest 
mannner  possible.  I  do  not  think  anyone  but  Joaquin  Miller  would 
ever  have  thought  of  disposing  of  a  helpless  heroine  by  packing  her  off 
to  Chicago.  It  is  a  wonder  he  did  not  make  it  Cincinnati.  For  my 
part,  I  think  the  story  should  have  a  tragic  ending,  according  to  all  the 
laws  of  poetic  justice.  It  was  impossible  that  "Nancy"  could  be 
happy,  in  any  case.  They  might  at  least  have  given  her  the  comfort  of 
dying  in  "  Sandy  McGee*s  "  arms,  since  she  could  not  live  there,  he 
being  already  appropriated.  Also,  "The  Danites,"  who  in  this  play 
prowl  around  in  the  most  ridiculously  transparent  kind  of  a  way,  never 
missed  their  prey.  Their  bolt  was  as  unerring  as  it  was  sudden  and  un- 
warned. The  confession  of  her  identity  should  have  come  from 
"Nancy,"  and  should  have  been  made  to  "Sandy"  himself.  Since 
there  could  not  be  a  gleam  of  happiness  for  her  anywhere,  the  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion  of  the  entire  affair  should,  and  could, 
have  been  skillfully  avoided.  I  discovered  upon  my  second  visit  that 
what  I  had  thought  was  an  ill-fitting  dress  on  "Bunker  Hill,"  is  a  hump- 
back. The  little  girl  who  plays  it  does  not  obtrude  this  disagreeable 
fact.  She  has  better  taste  than  the  author,  who,  in  giving  this  physical 
deformity  to  a  woman  of  this  class,  displays  a  most  repulsive  groove  of 
fancy.  After  all,  "  Billy  Piper"  is  the  only  character  in  the  play  who  is 
consistent  throughout,  and  who  does  not,  at  some  stage,  shock  the 
sensibilities.  There  is  some  kind  of  reason  in  everything  he  does.  If 
"Sandy  McGee"  were  not  a  strapping  big  fellow,  and,  therefore,  some- 
thing to  look  at.  there  is  certainly  not  much  distinctiveness  to  the  part, 
except  what  interest  it  derives  from  its  connection  with  "  Billy  Piper." 
Kitty  Blanchard  makes  a  rather  "chunky"  looking  boy  for  a  lad  with 
such  a  romantic  history,  but  she  is  the  most  natural,  easy-looking  boy  I 
ever  saw  on  the  stage,  not  even  excepting  Lotta.  I  could  not  help 
observing  the  boyish  bow  of  bashful  respect  with  which  "Billy"  ac- 
knowledges his  introduction  to  the  "widder."  Kitty  Blanchard  has  a 
quick,  impulsive  way  of  putting  out  her  hand  that  I  like,  but  her  face 
has  not  much  expression,  and  her  blue  eye  is  colder  than  the  coldest 
black  eye  that  I  ever  saw.  It  is  said  that  Joaquin  Miller  is  writing  a 
new  play  for  the  Rankins.     I  do  not  think  this  time  that  he  will  be  ible 


to  resist  introducing  the  brown  squaw  whom  he  poetically  calls  the  "  sun 
maiden"  or  "brightest  bronzed  maiden  of  the  sun."  I  do  not  see  how 
he  kept  her  out  of  The  Danitcs,  but  she  must  make  her  appearance  on  the 
stage  somehow  or  somewhere,  now  that  hsr  lover  is  in  dramatic  literature. 
Miller  is  writing  for  the  Williamsons,  too,  and  though  the  plot  is  not  yet 
even  darkly  outlined,  we  can  foresee  the  quality  of  its  wit  by  the  "  pisen 
me  agin  "  of  the  "Judge,"  to  say  nothing  of  several  of  his  apostrophes 
to  the  "glorious  climate  of  Californv."  A  propos  of  new  plays,  I  ob- 
serve that  Lawrence  Barrett  has  selected  Hamlet  for  his  opening  night. 
This,  of  course,  though  old.  is  ever  new  ;  but  as  it  is  followed  by  Ro- 
meo, Richelieu,  Merchant  of  Venice,  etc.,  1  do  not  see  that  there  will 
be  anything  absolutely  new  at  the  California  next  week,  except  a  coat 
of  new  paint,  and  possibly  a  strip  of  new  carpet.  Bnt  Lawrence  Barrett 
is  a  favorite,  1  believe,  though  I  can  not  say  positively,  that  he  brings 
with  him  How-ells'  new  play,  A  Counterfeit  Presentment.  How  strange 
it  seems  for  one  of  these  Atlantic  Monthly  people  to  take  to  play  writ- 
ing. It  would  not  have  seemed  half  so  peculiar  in  Henry  Ward 
Beccher,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scudder,  or  any  other  of  the  progressive  par- 
sons, to  have  perpetrated  a  drama  ;  but  an  atmosphere  of  such  thor- 
ough and  venerable  respectability  attaches  itself  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  corps,  old  and  young,  that  one  never  associates  them  with  the- 
atres. The  first  night  of  A  Counterfeit  Presentment  was  a  big  affair  in 
Boston,  with  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Dr.  Holmes,  and  all  the  patriarchs 
of  American  literature,  sitting  in  front  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the 
dramatic  fledgling  of  their  confrere.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  don't  think 
the  dear  old  fellows  knew  much  about  it,  for  a  successful  play  is  a  liter- 
ary isolation.  But  perhaps,  as  Charlotte  Bronte  in  her  quiet  Yorkshire 
nook  wrote  a  book  which  created  an  era  in  the  writing  of  romance, 
these  sequestered  sages  may  have  fancies  teeming  with  characters  and 
ncidents  which  would  never  occur  to  the  hackneyed  adapter,  and  whose 
freshness  will  be  welcome  to  the  faded  taste.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  see 
where  they  could  find  anything  new,  for  even  when  one  of  the  writers 
went  to  the  moon  for  characters,  he  set  them  jogging  in  the  same  old 
groove  as  ourselves,  and  the  only  perceptible  difference  was  the  adjusting 
of  a  patent  spring  bustle,  position  reversed,  which  suggested — lots  of 
beer  up  there.  But  that  is  abundant  down  here,  as  1  can  testify,  when 
Jack  wearies  during  the  entr'actes.  I  have  heard  a  faint  but  unauthor- 
ized whisper  that  the  Patemans  are  coming  back  to  the  California  The- 
atre. Unless  they  have  filled  up  vacancies  during  the  last  fortnight  the 
company  there  is  rather  short.  They  have  no  leading  man,  no  come- 
dian, no  soubrette.  Bishop  has  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  Alice 
Harrison  has  disappeared  as  completely  as  if  she  had  married  and  re- 
tired from  the  stage.  Eleanor  Carey  is  reported  to  have  not  renewed 
her  engagement,  and  Katherine  Rogers  with  rheumatism  or  asthma,  or 
something  or  other  which  has  not  been  benefited  by  ' '  the  glorious  climate 
of  California  "  is  not  available.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
in  a  quiet  way  they  arc  getting  something  good  ready  for  us  at  the 
old  house.  We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  Historians  may  begin  to 
write  the  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  California  Theatre,  but  there  will  be 
material  for  a  big  appendix.  Little  drifts  of  information  come  in  occa- 
sionally regarding  the  fate  of  those  who  wandered  from  the  fold.  I 
hear  of  Carrie  Wyatt  playing  "Louise"  in  Brooklyn  one  week  and 
"  Marianne"  in  Chicago  another.  They  manage  to  keep  her  continu- 
ally steeped  in  tears.  She  was  fast  evaporating  under  the  process  when 
she  left  here.  There  can  not  be  much  left  of  the  poor  child  after  hav- 
ing been  shipped  across  all  the  big  railroads  to  weep  by  contract  in  all 
the  big  cities.  The  Virginians  are  having  better  theatrical  times  than 
we  are,  with  the  Union  Square  Company  at  one  house  and  the  Evange- 
line Combination  at  another.  I  see  they  have  been  going  down  the 
mines  (not  the  Virginians — the  combinations)  and  I  have  been  wonder- 
ing what  class  of  hosiery  Miss  McCall  wore  on  that  occasion.  I  never 
will  lose  my  interest  in  that  girl's  stock  of  stockings.  I  have  found  noth- 
ing to  take  their  place  since  they  went  away.  I  suppose  1  have  a 
passion  for  the  picturesque.  I  went  to  hear  the  Swedish  quartet  one 
night,  hoping  to  see  the  ladies  in  the  costumes  of  their  country.  I  for- 
got for  a  moment  that  Parisian  fashions  penetrate  everywhere,  and  that 
it  is  only  the  peasantry  that  wear  those  charming  toilets  we  see  occa- 
sionally in  pictures.  The  house  was  appallingly  empty,  and  the  faces 
which  dotted  space  here  and  there  were  unfamiliar  and  foreign.  You 
know  how  few  Swedes  and  Danes  one  meets.  As  a  diversion  in  a 
varied  entertainment  the  Swedish  quartet  would  be  delightful,  but  as 
the  affair  is  arranged  at  Emerson's  it  is  just  a  little  monotonous.  The 
ladies  enter  two  from  each  side,  and  sing  their  songs  without  accom- 
paniment. Naturally  they  are  obliged  to  pause  to  take  breath.  They 
occupy  this  interval  with  a  little  chit-chat  among  themselves,  which  is 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  sangfroid.  They  inspect  the  audience  as 
coolly  as  the  audience  inspect  them.  I  must  say  the  people  in  front  do 
not  bear  the  ordeal  well.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  being  stared  at. 
They  do  not  feel  inclined  to  indulge  in  conversation  for  the  Swedish 
ladies  burst  into  melody  without  any  key-note  of  warning,  or  any  appa- 
rent making  ready.  The  effect  is  peculiar.  When  the  ladies  trip  off  a 
young  man  makes  for  the  piano  and  plays  a  very  brief  symphony,  which 
is  not  encored,  much  to  his  apparent  satisfaction.  He  is  followed  by  a 
young  man  with  very  short  trousers  and  very  long  hair,  who  plays  the 
violin  in  a  very  mediocre  manner  and  always  is  encored.  Then  the  la- 
dies come  back  and  repeat,  and  the  young  man  at  the  piano  and  the 
young  man  with  the  hair  execute  a  da  capo,  and  the  ladies  come  again 
with  three  more  songs.  It  can  not  be  said  tobeabewilderingly  various 
entertainment.  But  the  ladies  sing  sweetly  and  with  wonderful  har- 
monv.  The  critics  call  their  piano  and  pianissimo  effects  marvelous, 
but  I  felt  like  saying  with  Hamlet,  "  Something  too  much  of  this."  I 
like  a  little  pianissimo,  but  I  do  not  care  to  hear  people  give  one  good 
ringing  peal  of  sound,  and  then  sing  the  rest  holding  their  breath  until 
they  are  red  in  tha  face.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  enough  of  sound  when 
the  big  May  Festival  begins  to  boom.  Everybody  is  impatient  for  the 
beginning.  The  programme  is  published  and  the  "  bouquet  of  artists" 
is  in  active  rehearsal,  and  the  people  are  promised  their  money's  worth 
from  this  source  alone.  There  is  great  enthusiasm  all  around.  Tickets 
are  selling  rapidly.  Zerrahn,  the  conductor,  is  now  en  route,  and  will 
arrive  on  Sunday  evening,  and  be  serenaded  at  the  Palace.  TheOakland 
Light  Cavalry  have  volunteered  to  escort  the  Governors  of  the  States  of 
Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Oregon,  and  everything  is  decidedly  lovely. 

So  is  your  own  Betsy  B. 


The  spring  games  and  picnic  of  the  Olympic  Club  at  Badger's  Park, 
to-day,  will  be  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  affair,  The  athletic  con- 
tests are  open  to  all  the  amateur  clubs,  the  music  will  be  excellent,  and 
the  weather  just  right  for  dancing.  The  company  will  be  a  select  one,  as 
the  committee  have  taken  great  care  in  the  disposition  of  tickets.  The 
race-track  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  for  the  occasion,  and  those 
who  attend  will  spend  a  glorious  glay. 


The  Carbon  Motor. 

That  proud  song  of  steam  commencing,  "Harness  me  down  with 
your  iron  bands,  be  sure  of  your  curb  and  rein,"  and  ending  oft  with 
the  grandiloquent  assertion,  "  The  world,  the  11-orld  is  mine,1'  is  hushed 
by  the  advent  of  a  power  which  will  as  effectually  put  the  quietus  on 
steam  as  the  telephone  and  phonograph  threaten  to  do  with  the  tele- 
graph's industrious  tick.  The  coming  power  in  moving  machinery  is 
the  carbon  motor.  It  is  a  simple  affair,  and  without  shrouding  the  sub- 
ject in  words  and  figures,  we  think  we  can  explain  the  principle  to  the 
most  superficial  reader.  Fire  heats  water,  water  generates  steam,  steam 
confined  in  a  cylinder  moves  the  engine.  Carbon  is  virtually  charcoal, 
charcoal  can  be  liquified  by  heating  it  in  a  retort  with  sulphur,  and  the 
liquid  is  called  bi-sulphide  of  carbon.  When  the  liquid  carbon  is 
brought  in  contact  with  a  certain  temperature  it  becomes  a  vapor,  as 
water  becomes  steam.  This  carbon  vapor,  in  its  expansive  qualities,  is 
to  steam  as  1,000  to  300.  Again,  glycerine  is  a  heavy  oily  looking 
liquid,  capable  of  retaining  and  transmitting  50  per  cent,  more  heat 
than  any  other  available  fluid.  Now,  then,  the  boiler  is  filled  with 
glycerine  to  hold  the  heat,  lubricate,  and  prevent  corrosive  action  of  the 
bi-sulphide.  Thebi-sulphidc  of  carbon  is  injected  from  a  condenser  on 
to  the  hot  glycerine  bath,  becomes  vapor,  moves  the  machinery  by  ex- 
pansion* passes  through  pipes  to  a  condenser,  where  it  is  reliquificd, 
and  goes  to  the  injecting  pump  to  be  again  forced  into  the  boiler  and 
vaporized.  This  is  the  story  in  a  nutshell.  Carbon  vapor  is  more  than 
three  times  as  strong  as  steam.  Glycerine  saves  as  a  conservator  of 
heat  50  per  cent  of  the  fuel  used  in  generating  an  equal  steam  power  ; 
hence  the  saving,  hence  the  superiority  of  the  carbon  over  the  steam 
motor.  Those  who  are  skeptical,  or  who  want  more  details,  had  better 
go  down  to  the  Risdon  Iron  Works  and  see  the  machine  work.  Last 
Tuesday  the  motor  met  the  tests  of  all  the  scientific  and  mining  and 
railroad  and  steamship  engineers,  and  came  off  victorious.  They 
handicapped  the  engine  in  every  possible  way,  drawing  on  all  the  re- 
sources of  steam  experiments,  and  then,  when  they  as  a  dernier  ressori 
pulled  the  insignificant  little  coke  fire  out  of  the  grate,  the  motor,  not 
out  of  pure  cussedness,  but  purely  on  principle,  run  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  heat  stored  up  in  the  glycerine  bath.  At  the  test  we  noticed 
Joseph  Moore,  Superintendent  of  the  Risdon  Iron  Works;  George 
Cummings,  G.  W.  Dickie,  Mr.  Bailey,  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company ;  Mr.  Bailey,  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  ;  Martin  Bulger,  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company ;  Wm.  Waddell,  of  the  O.  and  O. 
Steamship  Company ;  John  Bermingham,  of  the  Colorado  Steamship 
Company ;  Capt.  W.  C.  Walker,  late  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Tide  Land  Reclamation  Company ;  J.  T.  Dougine,  Joseph  Austin,  T. 
J.  Moynihan,  of  the  Portland  Boiler  Works;  George  E.  Ames,  En- 
gineer of  the  Belcher  Mining  Comany ;  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.  The  technical  tests  these  gentlemen  did 
not  try  were  not  worth  trying,  and  they  all  pronounced  themselves  well 
satisfied  that  the  new  motor  would  save  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  fuel 
at  present  consumed  for  power  purposes.  This  is  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation for  the  motor,  if  it  has  no  others,  as  it  has.  A  company  for 
building  the  new  motors  for  this  coast  was  organized  last  Wednesday, 
and  the  names  of  the  directors  and  the  practical  character  of  their  busi- 
ness suggest  that  with  so  good  a  thing  to  do  business  with,  the  cor- 
poration will  be  a  very  close  one. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  one  of  Dr.  Dio  Lewis'  lady  tramps. 
The  personal  experience  0/  a  band  of  itinerants,  traveling  through  the 
country  in  pursuit  of  beautiful  views,  balmy  breath,  charming  scenery, 
ravishing  landscapes,  with  the  amusing  drawbacks  incident  to  pull-backs 
— such  as  camping  in  a  cattle  corral,  and  drinking  muddy  water — are 
hardly  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  a  very  extended  correspondence, 
A  mob  of  nice  people  dragging  along  dusty  roads  under  a  burning  sun, 
camping  in  breezy  nooks,  wearing  thick  shoes,  and  walking  to  the  tops 
of  all  the  available  hills  ;  sleeping  in  a  cloth  lent,  around  which  serpents 
hiss  and  toads  and  lizards  crawl ;  scant  of  towels,  soap,  water,  perfu- 
mery, clean  clothes,  tooth  brushes,  and  hair  pins;  fleas  abounding,  mos- 
quitos  surrounding,  dust  confounding — all  this  may  be  very  nice,  but 
we  would  prefer  to  go  by  railroad,  and  from  the  nearest  station  take  an 
open  barouche  with  a  span  of  spanking  roadsters,  having  sent  a  Sara- 
toga trunk  in  advance  by  express.  And  then  the  diet.  Merciful  heav- 
ens only  think  of  this  for  a 

BREAKFAST. 
Coffee — Roasted  and  ground  a  month  in  advance,  and  awfully  mixed. 
Tea — Clover  leaves,  badly  cured,  musty — faugh  ! 

C01.D  Baked  Beef — Cut  from  between  the  horns,  and  cooked  the  day  before 
Bread — Brown,  bran,  Graham,  heavy,  cold,  stale. 
Fruit — Dried  apples,  dried  peaches,  dried  prunes,  dried  pumpkin. 

DINNER. 
Pure,  clear,  cold  water. 

SUPPER. 
The  swelled  breakfast. 

Compare  this  with  the  bill  of  fare  for  six  persons  in  the  Argonaut. 
The  argument,  contra,  is  "health."  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  has  been  eating 
brown  bread  and  dried  apples,  drinking  cold  water  and  sarsaparilla, 
having  swells  for  supper,  bad  dreams  and  stomach-aches  all  his  life,  in 
pursuit  of  health,  and  finally  drops  down  in  apoplexy  or  paralysis.  It 
does  not  pay.  We  wish  our  friends  a  good  time,  but  we  think  it  would 
be  much  jollier  to  smell  the  stew-pots  of  the  gipsy  camp.  Chickens 
stolen  from  the  neighboring  farmer,  or  gained  by  fortune-telling;  good 
dinners  with  fruit,  and  game  out  of  season ;  a  lamb  slain  in  self-defense 
and  slyly  slipped  under  cover  of  the  stew-pan,  disguised  in  onions  pur- 
loined from  the  garden  of  the  village  suburb  ;  stories  told  around  the 
camp-fire  as  the  fog  mists  roll  in,  or  as  the  cloud  rolls  over  the  moon, 
must  be  dry  indeed  without  the  wine  that  warms  or  the  little  sup  of  hot 
Scotch  with  just  the  flavor  of  a  lemon  rind.  Good  people,  with  the 
dyspepsia,  on  foot,  eating  bread,  drinking  water,  camping  out  in  a  lovely 
gulch,  listening  to  the  music  of  chirping  tree-toads,  scant  of  clean 
clothes,  soap  mislaid,  toothbrush  lost,  and-no  chance  to  read  the  Argo- 
naut, does  not  at  all  realize  our  idea  of  even  rural  pleasure,  and  as  a 
sanitary  measure  we  should  prefer  to  be  sick. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  the  telegraph  informs  us  that  the 
party  disbanded  at  San  Jose,  having  decided  that  the  trip  would  be  a 
failure. 


A  characteristic  story  is  told  of  a  burlesque  writer.  When  a  favorite 
domestic  drama  was  once  brought  out,  a  terrible  wait  occurred  on  the 
night  of  its  production,  after  the  second  act.  The  orchestra  had  ex- 
hausted its  repertory,  and  still  the  curtain  remained  down.  Presently  a 
harsh,  grating  sound  was  painfully  audible  from  behind — the  sound  of 
a  saw  struggling  through  wood.  "What  is  that  noise?"  impatiendy 
asked  a  gentleman  of  the  author,  "  Well,  I  can't  say,"  answered  he, 
mournfully  ;  "but  I  suppose  they're  cutting  out  the  third  act," 
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All  of  our  people  who  have  traveled  in  Europe 
have  made  the  famous  trip  of  the  Trosachs.  The 
best  guide-book  of  this  trip  is  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
poem  of  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  You  leave  Glas- 
gow, and  come  out  at  Edinburgh,  having  seen  the 
most  wondrously  picturesque  and  beautiful  of  all  the 
places  in  Europe.  Lakes  and  meadows,  glens  and 
mountains,  form  a  panorama  of  most  exquisite 
views ;  and  yet  it  will  surprise  thousands  of  our  San 
Francisco  readers  when  we  assure  them  that  right  at 
their  own  doors  is  a  country  more  diversified  and 
beautiful,  more  romantic  and  picturesque,  than  is 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  The  coast 
range  of  hills  running  through  Marin  and  Mendocino 
are  not  surpassed  in  point  of  scenery  by  any  of  the 
famous  places  of  Europe  where  tourists  go.  The 
ocean  view  is  not  equaled  by  any  we  ever  saw. 
Saucelito  is  as  picturesque  as  Genoa  upon  the  Medi- 
'  terranean,  and  San  Rafael  is  as  lovely  as  Sorrento  on 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  cost  of  the  round  trip  from 
San  Francisco  and  return  in  steamer  and  car  is  one 
dollar,  and  yet  there  are  not  less  than  200,000  people 
in  San  Francisco  who  never  have  visited  these  places. 
The  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  carries  its  passen- 
gers up  and  back  in  a  day  to  where  the  Russian  River 
empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  over  a  coast  and 
ocean  view  that  is  simply  grand,  through  romantic 
glens  and  primal  forests  that  cannot  be  equaled  for 
beauty ;  and  yet  not  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  our 
population  ever  made  the  excursion.  A  whole  fami- 
ly, with  a  lunch-basket,  can  make  the  trip  inside  of 
twelve  hours  and  a  twenty  dollar  piece. 


Any  one  reading  last  week's  Argonaut  might 
think  that  the  Diamond  Palace  of  Col.  Andrews  was 
the  casket  without  the  jewel.  This  is  not  so.  Al- 
though the  store  is  in  itself  the  most  remarkable  one 
we  ever  saw,  and  far  more  beautiful  in  its  effect  of 
mirrors  than  any  other  store  we  ever  visited,  the 
contents  are  equally  wonderful.  There  may  be 
jewelry  establishments  in  other  countries  that  have 
jems  of  equal  or  even  greater  value  than  this,  but  we 
are  quite  confident  tlaat  there  is  not  in  London  or 
Paris  jewelry  of  more  exquisite  design  or  artistic 
finish  than  can  be  found  in  Col.  Andrews'  collection. 
We  are  not  now  speaking  of  watches.  All  dealers 
can  obtain  these  of  the  world's  standard  makers,  and 
may  compete  with  each  other  according  to  their  busi- 
ness facilities,  such  as  are  involved  in  having  a  large 
capital  and  a  large  trade.  What  more  especially  im- 
pressed us  in  examining  the  almost  endless  variety  of 
the  Diamond  Palace  stock  was  the  unique  and  beau- 
tiful styles  of  its  goods.  Our  quartz  jewelry,  which 
in  the  shops  of  other  dealers  seems  so  common-place 
and  cheap,  has,  under  ihe  manipulation  of  his  work- 
men— guided  by  himself — really  become  a  separate 
school  of  art.  Under  the  inspiration  of  Col.  An- 
drews' cultivated  and  most  exquisite  taste,  match- 
boxes, jewel  caskets,  seal  rings,  card  receivers,  watch 
chains,  breastpins,  sleeve-buttons,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  ornaments  for  personal  adornment,  become 
something  more  than  ordinary  jewelry ;  they  are  de- 
sirable for  something  more  than  their  intrinsic  value 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones :  they  are 
works  of  art  exquisitely  wrought,  and  valuable  as 
such  for  the  genius,  skill,  and  taste  manifested  in 
their  manufacture  as  for  the  worth  of  the  material 
used  in  their  fabrication.  In  a  Paris  jewelry  store, 
where  a  merchant  sells  any  other  than  genuine  goods, 
he  is  compelled  to  place  this  sign  over  his  shop  door  : 
"Imitation."  At  the  Diamond  Palace  only  genuine 
goods  are  kept,  and  unless  we  are  deceived  by  the 
glitter  of  plate  glass  and  the  endless  reflection  of 
mirrors,  Col.  Andrews  keeps  not  only  the  best  goods 
but  the  largest  stock,  both  in  variety  and  value,  of 
any  of  our  San  Francisco  merchants. 


A.  Zeehandelaar  agrees  to  send  at  short  notice  the 
most  reliable  and  competent  male  and  female  labor, 
of  any  nationality,  skilled  and  unskilled  mechanics, 
to  his  customers  and  all  employers  who  may  want  his 
services,  free  of  charge.  His  long  experience  and 
connection  with  the  California  labor  market  and  its 
labor  exchanges  (for  over  ten  years)  has  given  him  an 
established  reputation  for  the  right  selection  of  suit- 
able employees.  Send  orders,  with  full  particulars, 
to  his  new  Employment  Agency,  627  Sacramento 
Street.  P.  O.  Box  1468,  San  Francisco.  P.  S.— A 
competent  lady  clerk  attends  to  his  Female  Depart- 
ment. 


M.J.  Paillard  &  Co.,  of  120  Sutter  Street,  are 
manufactures  and  importers  of  musical  boxes  of  all 
kinds.  Now,  a  musical  box  is  at  once  a  delight  and 
an  advantage  in  a  house,  particularly  where  there  are 
young  children.  Its  delicate  and  absolutely  correct 
notes  educate  the  ear  unconsciously,  and  prepare  the 
yoMng  understanding  to  appreciate  perfection — call  it 
mechanical  perfection  if  you  like — and  to  detect  false 
or  slovenly  execution.  The  musical  box  makes  no 
mistakes  and  has  no  misleading  "  theories."  It  does 
not  undertake  to  teach  "  a  system,"  which  somebody 
will  afterward  undertake  to  unteach.  Every  family 
should  have  a  musical  box. 


The  country  has  been  deluged  with  cheap  pianos, 
peddled  from  house  to  house,  and  those  who  have 
purchased  are  fast  learning  the  mistake  of  trading 
with  irresponsible  agents.  Every  one  ought  to  know 
that  in  the  large  cities,  where  comparisons  can  be 
made,  that  the  Steinway  is  to  be  found  in  the  homes 
of  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the  best. 

It  is  important  to  know  how  to  dress  well,  but 
more  important  to  know  where  to  get  the  clothes. 
From  what  we  can  leam  we  judge  that  Joe  Poheim, 
the  merchant  tailor,  knows  a  good  deal  about  these 
matters,  and  will  give  the  inquiring  mind  the  benefit 
of  his  honest  judgment  at  rates  that  will  enable  him 
and  his  customers  to  live.  Mr.  Poheim's  establish- 
ments are  at  203  Montgomery  Street,  and  branch 
store  103  Third  Street,  and  his  goods  and  work  are 
making  these  places  quite  popular  with  the  well 
dressed  classes. 

Astronomical  Telescopes. — There  are  many 
of  our  citizens  whose  elegant  residences  are  provided 
with  observatories,  yet  we  do  not  find  the  indispens- 
able telescope.  We  have  noticed  a  superior  instru- 
ment of  the  above  class  in  the  window  of  Muller's 
Optical  Depot,  135  Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush, 
San  Francisco. 

Fans,  Dolls,  Toys,  and  articles  devertu  thoroughly  re- 
paired with  GIANT  CEMENT.  Sold  by  all  druggists  and 
at  417  Washington  Street. 


TO    ANTIQUARIANS. 

rpOR     SALE.  — SOME     VERY    OLD 

Manuscripts  —  dver  250  years  old  —  signed  by  Jo, 
Wmthrop,  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  They  can  be  seen 
at  the  office  of  JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Broker,  Nevada 
Block,  313  Montgomery  Street, 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Guard, 
will  preach  at  11  a.  m.  and  7J2  p.  m.  Sunday-school  at  2 
p.  M.     Praise  service  at  6%  P.  M. 

Metropolitan  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  will  preach  every 
Sunday  at  11  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  Sunday-school  at  12.20. 
Evening  praise  service  at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 


DALDWINS  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguire Manager. 

F.  Lyster Acting  Manager. 

G.  R.  Chipman Treasurer. 

BRILLIANT  SUCCESS  OF 

THE     DANITES, 

Confessedly  the   greatest   of  American   plays,   written     by 
Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet  of  the  Sierra. 

Saturday  Evening,  May  18th,  and  every  evening  until  fur- 
ther  notice, 

MR.    M'KEE    RANKIN 

■ — AND  — 

MISS    KITTY    BLANCHARD 

Will   produce  their  powerful  play  of  Life  in  the   Sierra,  the 

DANITES. 
MATINEE    ON    SATURDAY    AT   2   P.   M. 

Sunday  Evening,  May  19,  special  performance  of  the  DAN- 
ITES. 

&3T  From  this  date  the  Prices  of  Admission  will  be:  Bal- 
cony, 75  cents;  reserved  seats,  25  cents  extra.  Matinee,  50 
cents  to  all  parts  of  the  house;  reserved  seats,  25  centsextra. 


CALIFORNIA   THEATRE. 


Barton  &  Lawlor Managers  , 

Barton  Hill Acting  Manager. 


NEW      SEASON, 

COMMENCING MONDAY,  MAY  20,  1878 

With  the  engagement,  for  two  weeks  only,  of 

MR.   LAWRENCE   BARRETT 


Monday HAMLET 

Tuesday RICHELIEU 

Wednesday ROSEDALE 

Thursday. JULIUS  C/ESAR 

Friday,  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,  DAVID  GARRICK 

Saturday  Matinee ROSEDALE 

Saturday  Night RICHARD  III 


BST  Seats  may  now  be  secured  at  the  box  office. 


TDUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke Lessee  and  Manager. 


GRAND    MATINEE    SATURDAY. 


HAVERLY'S    MINSTRELS! 
HAVERLY'S    MINSTRELS! 


Debut  and  enthusiastic  reception  of 

MR.     WILSON     PEASE. 


Fourth  change  of  bill  and  the  greatest  yet,  together  with 

Custodians  of  the  Peace,  and  Epitaphs. 

"To  lighten  up   the   gloom,   as   it  were."     Continued  this 
week  by  public  demand. 


&&  In   preparatien,    DIME    NOVEL     HEROES    and 
CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 
B&T  Seats  at  the  box  office. 


RECITATIONS    AND    READINGS 

FROM 

SHAKSPEARE   AND   THE    POETS, 

TNPRIVA  TE  PARLORS  AND  DRA  IV- 

ing-rooms.  or  at  public  entertainments.  OLIVER 
BROOKS,  Actor  and  Elocutionist.  Also,  receives  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Forms  reading  classes  and  manages 
dramatic  clubs.  Office  hours  from  10  A.  M.  to  12  M.  and  2 
to  4  p.  M.     No.  320  PostSt. 


Spring  Games  and  Picnic 
OLYMPIC    CLUB. 


S 


A  TURD  A  V}  MA  Y 18,  A  T  BADGERS 

PARK,  BROOKLYN.  Athletic  contests  open  to 
Members  of  all  Amateur  Clubs.  Music,  Dancing,  and  a 
great  variety  of  amusements.  Tickets,  50  cents;  children, 
25  cents. 

NOTE. — The  Race  Track  will  be  enlarged  and  improved 
for  the  occasion. 


PACIFIC  CONGRESS 

SPRINGS. 


QPEN  FOR  THE  SEASON  ON  AND 

^  after  April  20th.  Take  S.  P.  R.  R.  first  afternoon 
train  to  Santa  Clara  ;  connect  with  stage  for  Springs.  Time 
3J3  hours.  Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Livery  stable. 
Telegraphic  communication. 

LEWIS  A.   SAGE. 


DECKER  BROS 


GRAND 

MUSICAL  FESTIVAL ! 


MECHANICS'    PAVILION. 


MAY  28,  29,  AND  30,  AT  2:30  P,  M, 


PROGRAMME 


FIRST     DAY 


Musical  Festival. 


TUESDAY,   MAY   28. 


PART  FIRST. 

i. — Festival  Overture  and  Chorus,  "A  Strong  Castle 

is  our  Lord Nicola: 

2. — Quartet,  "Where  the  Bee  Sucks" Dr.  Arne 

MRS.  BILLINGS,  MISS   CLARKE,    MESSRS.  FES- 
SENDEN  AND  WHITNEY. 

3. — Aria,  "  Honor  and  Arms" Handel 

M.  W.  WHITNEY. 

4. — Chorus  (unaccompanied),  "Farewell  to  the  Forest." 

Mendelssohn 

5. — Aria,  "  O  mio  Fernando  " Donizetti 

MISS  ANNA  DRASDIL. 

6. — Ensemble,  "  Spirit  Immortal" Verdi 

BOUQUET  OF  ARTISTS  AND  FULL' CHORUS. 

7. — Triumphal  March,  "  Damascus  " Costa 

FULL  CHORUS. 


PART  SECOND. 

1. — Overture,  "  William  Tell " Rossini 

ORCHESTRA. 

2. — Sextet,  "  Che  me  frena" Donizetti 

BOUQUET  OF  ARTISTS. 

3. — Brindisi,  "  II  Secreto". Donizetti 

MISS  ANNA  DRASDIL. 

4. — Chorus,  "Anvil  Chorus" Verdi 

BOUQUET  OF  ARTISTS,  FULL  CHORUS,  ANVILS 
BEATEN    BY   MUSICAL    BLACKSMITHS,  AR- 
TILLERY OPERATED    BY   ELECTRICITY. 

5. — Song,  "Give  me  a  fresh'ning  breeze" .Randegger 

M.  W.  WHITNEY. 

6. — Chorus — "  Hallelujah  " Handel 

EVERYBODY. 


Chorus  of  2,000  Voices  ! 


IMMENSE     ORCHESTRA  I 


Change  of  Programme  Every  Day 


Sale  of  Seats  for  any  day  at   Sherman,   Hyde  S:  Co.': 
No  extra  charge  for  reserved  seats. 

SUMNER  W.  BUGBEE,  MANAGER. 


PIANOS 


ARE 
THE 


NEW 

EOOE3 

Elements  of  Geology.     By  Prof.  J.  Le  Conte.     8vo. .  .$4  00 

Ancient  Life— History  of  the  Earth.  By  H.  A.  Nich- 
olson.    i2mo 2  00 

International    Politics.     Current  Discussions.     No.  I. 

I2mo ' 1   50 

Canoeing  in   Kanuckia.     By  the  Commodore  and  the 

Cook.       I2IHO x    eg 

Log-letters  of  the  Challenger.  By  Lord  George  Camp- 
bell.      I2mO 3    e0 

The  Cadet  Button.     A   novel  of  American  Life.     By 

F.  Whittaker.     nmo T  so 

Addresses  and  Sermons  at  St.  Andrew's  in  1S72,  1875, 

and  1877.     By  Dean  Stanley.     121110 1  75 

Stories  from  Homer.  By  Rev.  A.  J.  Church.  i6mo.  1  25 
Punch,  Brothers,  Punch,  and  other  sketches.   By  Mark 

Twain.     i6mo.,  50  cents ;  paper 25 

Manual  of  Marks  on   Pottery.     A  Dictionary  of  Easy 

Reference.     By  Hooper  and  Phillips.     i8mo 1  75 


RARE     OLD 

Engravings    and   Etchings ! 


W.    K.   VICKERY 

Invites  the  attention  of  art  lovers  to  his  fine  selection  of 
Rare  Old  Engravings  and  Etchings  with  which  he  has 
recently  arrived  in  San  Francisco.  They  consist  of  early 
and  scarce  impressions  from  the  original  plates  of  the  great 
engravers  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Their  age,  rarity,  and  unequaled  workmanship 
are  causing  them  now  to  be  much  sought  for  by  people  of 
taste  in  the  East,  both  for  portfolio  and  framing  purposes. 
Visitors  will  be  welcome  to  call  and  inspect  collection  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  two  o'clock.  Engravings  sent 
on  approval  to  private  residences. 

NO.  417  KEARNY  STREET,  ROOM  NO.  1. 
San  Francisco. 


David  Bush, 

PLUMBER 

AND 

Sanitary  Engineer \ 

NOS.  27  AND  29 

New  Montgomery  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

Sanitary  Plumbing  a  Specialty.  <AUWo>k 

Guaranteed. 


RUPTUR! 


PERFECTLY    CUREDI 


Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Nov,  30,  1877. 
Messrs.  Pierce  &  Son,  Proprietors  Magnetic  Elastic 
Truss — Gents  : — I  beg  leave  to  give  you  my  unsolicited  tes- 
timony with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  your  Truss  in  produc- 
ing a  perfect  cure.  I  have  worn  one  which  I  bought  of  you 
about  one  year  ago,  and  I  find  myself  at  this  date  perma- 
nently cured.  Thanking  you  for  the  advice  you  gave  and 
the  results  produced  by  your  Truss,  I  remain  yours,  etc., 
THOMAS  MILLER. 


A   REMARKABLE   CURE! 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  17,  1877, 
Dr.  Pierce— Dear  Sir  :— On  the  30th  day  of  June,  1877, 
I  purchased  one  of  your  Patent  Magnetic  Elastic  Trusses, 
which  I  have  worn  constantly  according  to  the  directions 
you  gave,  and  I  now  find  it  has  entirely  cured  me  of  Rup- 
ture. This  I  consider  remarkable,  as  I  am  nearly  fifty  years 
old  and  have  worn  various  Trusses,  including  Dr  Sher- 
man's, without  receiving  the  least  benefit ;  in  fact,  the  long- 
er I  wore  them  the  worse  I  became.  You  may  publish  this 
letter  if  you  desire,  and  I  hope  that  others  afflicted  with  Her- 
nia who  read  this  will  give  your  remedy  a  trial.  Thanking 
you  for  the  great  benefit  you  have  done  me,  I  remain  truly 
yours,  ALEXANDER  HEAD, 

No.  23^2  Ritch  Street. 


RUPTUI 


THE    LATEST  CURE! 

San  Fkancisco,  April  24,  1878. 
This  will  certify  that  by  wearing  Dr.  Pierce's  Magnetic 
Elastic  Truss  about  eight  months,  night  and  day,  I  have 
been  completely  cured  of  the  Rupture  with  which  I  have 
suffered  during  the  past  twenty-si.\(26)years.  My  Rupture 
was  very  large,  coming  out  as  large  as  my  two  fists,  causing 
great  pain  and  annoyance.  The  Magnetic  Elastic  Truss 
kept  my  Rupture  in  place  securely,  without  causing  me. the 
least  pain.  Since  the  Truss  has  cured  me  I  have  gone  with- 
out it  for  many  days  at  a  time  without  any  indication  of  a 
recurrence,  thoueh  working  hard  all  the  time.  I  sign  my- 
self a  well  man.  DAVID  KALMBACH, 

Fireman  in  the  employ  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 


If  Ruptured,  sc?id  at  once  for  our  NEW  il- 
lustrated Book  and  Price  List. 
Prices  Reduced. 


MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS  COMPANY 
609  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BEST 


K0HLER&  CHASE 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
&  OAKLAND. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


My  Dog. 

No  more !  oh,  my  friend,  my  companion  T] 
No  ^.ir>     :'-..  [boa  beari  of  pure  gold! 

No  more  over  long,  pathless  meadows. 

No  more  through,  the  green,  fragrant  wold. 

When  the  dawn  is  first  tingeing  the  hill-tops, 

Or  evening  comes  on  cool  and  gray ; 
No  more  shall  our  shadows  together 

Pass  over  each  dear,  well  known  way. 

No  more  will  you  list  for  my  footstep. 

Nor  start  at  the  sound  of  my  gun ; 
Nor  wait  for  the  word  of  approval 

Declaring  your  work  i»  well  done. 

No  more  will  you  watch  my  expression, 

As  the  devotee  watches  the  sbes  : 
Giving  answer  to  each  word  of  fondness 

With  the  beautiful,  eloquent  eyes. 

Alas,  for  their  film-covered  splc 

Alas !  such  a  sight  I  should  see 
As  the  pleading,  the  agonized  glances 

That,  dying,  you  turned  upon  me. 

Cold  cynic,  avaunt '.  do  not  utter 

Apn  the  light  words  you  have  said; 
Repeat  not  the  sneer  in  my  presence — 
"  Tis  only  a  dog  that  is 

Why  is  it,  oh,  valiant  immortal, 

\ou  bold  yourself  better  than  he? 
Are  you  kinder,  more  patient,  more  loyal? 

I  pray  you  explain  it  to  me  ! 

Say,  loo — for  the  Allwise,  our  father. 

Has  hidden  it  deep  from  my  ken — 
Why  is  honor  and  truth  for  the  speechless. 

And  souls  for  the  women  and  men. 

Oh,  for  a  far-reaching  religion. 

Encompassing  man,  horse,  and  hound ! 

Oh,  to  find  the  dumb  things  that  have  loved   us, 
In  some  fair,  after-death  hunting-ground  ! 

With  men  I  have  reveled  and  wandered. 

On  mountain  and  plain  left  oar  mark ; 
They  have  pledged  me  through  lone  hours  of  sunshine, 

And  dealt  cruel  blows  in  ine  dark. 

Fair  women  have  whimpered,  "I  love  you;" 
(But  what  care  1  now  for  their  slips?) 

They  have  smiled  in  the  eyes  of  my  rivals 
While  their  losses  were  warm  on  my  lips. 

But  my  dog — ah  !  his  love  never  wavered  ; 

He  was  true  to  his  very  last  breath  ; 
No  rival  had  I  in  his  bosom 

rill  came  inexorable  death. 

Farewell,  oh,  my  friend,  my  companion  '. 

Farewell,  oh,  thou  heart  of  pure  gold ! 
Farewell  to  the  lights  and  the  shadows 

That  flit  over  meadow  and  wold  : 

Farewell,  oh,   my  friend,  my  companion! 

The  truest  that  God  ever  gave ; 
Farewell  to  the  ways  that  have  known  us — 

Here  I  tire  my  last  shot  o'er  your  grave. 
Margaret  H 


Grand  Western  Market 

CORNER   BUSH   AND   POLK  STS. 


B 


D    FEHXE.IfA  XX.  Stalk  1 7  and  1 8,  Strawberry  Depot, 
■O  •   Frails  and  Vegetable. 

/-)    M  N1CHUALS,  Stalls  7  and  S.  Frail.  Produce,  and 
<-/-  VejeiaMe.. 

(~~    S.  BL'RXETT  k>  CO.,  Stalls  19  and  »,  Groceries 
L***  and  Dairy  Produce,  etc. 

T   L.  HOFMAXX  cV  CO.,  Stalls  Nos.  11  and  l»,  Pork 
1-  Packers. 

7f"    P    NUTTING,   Stalls   Nos.    35  and  30,   Poultry, 
'  '   •   Game,  etc. 

rOCIS  ARiIKXECHT,Sai.kyita.  37  and  3?,  Poultry. 
•^  Game,  etc. 

\-EYADA  COMPANY,  Stalk  Nos.  5  and  6,  Meats. 
ZJEXRY  HICKSOX,  Stalls  Not.  37  and  j8.  Meals. 


ROBERTS' 
DELICIOUS    CANDIES 

manufactured  daily, 
Northwest  corner  Bush  and  Polk  Sts. 


MOOD  Y'S 

Drug  and  Prescription 

STORE, 

Northwest   corner   Polk  and    Pine   Streets. 


Prescriptions  prepared  with  care  from  the  purest  of  Drags 
and  Chemicals. 


JOHN      E.     QUINN, 


1400  Polk  Street,  comer  Pine. 


QFFER  THE  FOLLOWING  HOUSES 

^^     and  Lots  on  the  Installment  Plan : 

6  HOUSES  north  side  Clinton  Park,  between  Guerrero, 
Dolores,   Thirteenth  and   Fourteenth  streets — 6  rooms 
sod  bath. 

3  HOUSES  west  sideGuerrero  street,  between  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth — 10  rooms  and  bath. 
1   HOUSE  northwest  corner  Twenty-first  and  Jessie  sts. — 
to  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  east  side  Mission  street,  between  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth — to  rooms  and  bath. 
3  HOUSES  south   side  Clay  street,  between   Jones  and 
Leavenworth — to  rooms  and  bath. 
1  HOUSE  northwest  corner  Guerrero  street  and  Clinton 
Park — io  rooms  and  bath. 
£%  HOUSES  north  side  Washington  street,  between  Fill- 
ryf  more  and  Steiner — 3  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  northeast  corner  Washington  and  Steiner  sts — 
8  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  north  side  Hill  street,  between  Valencia  and 
Guerrero — 5  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  west  side  Stevenson  street,  between  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-first — 7  rooms. 

1   HOUSE  west  side  Valencia  street,  between  Liberty  and 
Twenty-first—  it  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  south  side  Liberty'  street,  between  Valencia 
and  Guerrero — 3  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  south  side  Post  street,  between  Webster  and 
Fillmore — S  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE   east  side  of  York   street,   between   Twenty- 
fourth  and  Twenty-fifth — 6  rooms  and  bath. 
HOUSES  west  side   Pierce  street,  between   O'Farrell 
and  Ellis — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  south  side  Clinton  Park,  between  Guerrero, 
Dolores,  Market,  and  Fourteenth  sts — 7  rooms  and  bath. 
4  HOUSES  south  side  Twenty-first  street,  between  Va- 
lencia and  Mission—  6  rooms  and  bath. 
1  HOUSE  west  side  Verba  Bueno  street,  between  Clay 
and  Sacramento,  Mason  and  Taylor —  rooms  and  bath. 
1  HOUSE  east  side  Stevenson  street,  between  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-first — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

^yrhe  houses  are  all  entirely  new,  are  of  modern  con- 
struction and  finish,  and  easily  accessible  by  street  railroads. 
They  are  entirely  disconnected,  have  been  built  under  our 
own  supervision  by  DAY  WORK,  and  are  warranted  first- 
class  in  every  respect.  The  title  warranted  perfect  in  all 
cases.  WM.   HOLLIS,  Manager, 

230  Montgomery  Street. 
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P    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 


T 


-HE    LARGEST    AXD    BEST  SE- 

lected  stock  of 


Fancy  Goods,  Ladies'  and  Gents'  Fur- 
nishing Goods,  Dress  Trimmings, 
Kid  and  Lisle  Thread  Gloves, 

And  all  the  popular  novelties  in  the  Fancy  Goods  line,  out- 
side of  Kearny  Street. 


W.     WILKINSON, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

TADIES*,    GENTS1,    MISSES',   AND 

-*-"    CHILDREN'S  BOOTS,  SHOES,  and  GAITERS, 
No.  1212  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Custom  work  prompt- 

S  attended   to.      Repairing  neatly  executed.      Dunbarr's 
oildren's  Shoes  a  specialty. 


'EST  &>  BELCHER  MINING  COM- 

PANY,  —  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty*, Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Fianciscoj  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  sixteenth  (16th)  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  12)  of  one  dollar  ($t)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  Stales  cold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

:k  upon  which  thb  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-first  day  of  May,  1 678,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  the 
tenth  (totb)  day  of  June,  187S,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco.  California. 


MOHR    &.   STEFFENS, 


DEALERS   IN" 


(GROCERIES,    FINE    WINES,    AND 

^-*     LIQUORS,  Pixley  Hall  Building,  corner  of  Pacific 
and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

S3T  All  Goods  delivered  free  and  warranted. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

M/-    W.  DODGE  6-   CO., 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Northwest  corn«*  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


f\R.  G.  J.   VAN  VLACK, 

A  EDDY  STREET, 


Opposite  The  Baldwin. 


:t.,  Nevada  Elock. 


FRANK    KENNEDY, 
ATTORNEY   AT   LAY,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,    Room  16.      Probate,   divorce,  bank- 
ruptcy,  and  all  other  cases  attended  to. 


J    C.    MERRILL   fr    CO., 

SHIPPING 
COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

-..-.  :";r  the 

SANDWICH    ISLANDS    AST)    OREGON"    PACKET 
LINES. 


R.  P.  &  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 

A  TTORXEYS-AT-LAW, 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Building, 

Montgomery  Street,  N.  E.  corner  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
(P.  O.  Box  707.) 


nOULD  &-  CURRY  SILVER  MIXING 

^"^  COMPANY. — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Vir- 
ginia, Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Nottce  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1878,  an  assess 
nie.-.t  (N  '.  33)  of  one  dollar  ($0  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
Linked  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  No.  69,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  22d  day  of  May,  187S,  will  be  delinquent  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is 
made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  the  first  day 
of  June,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors, 

ALFRED  K.  DURBROW.  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  69,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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VERM  AX  SILVER  MIXING  CO. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, held  on  the  twenty-sixth  (26th)  day  of  April,  1878,  an 
assessment  (No.  41)  of  three  dollars  per  share,  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  No.  414  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  thirty-first  (31st)  day  of  May,  1878,  will 
be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thurs- 
day, the  twentieth  (20th)  day  of  June,  1878,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

GEO.  D.  EDWARDS,  Secretary. 

Office,  414  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


APPLICATION     TO    BECOME     A 

■**■  SOLE  TRADER.— Notice  is  hereby  given  that  I, 
CHARLOTTE  PINNER,  wife  of  Robert  Pinner,  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  in- 
tend to  apply  to  the  County  Court  of  the  said  city  and  coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco,  on  Monday,  the  20th  day  of  May,  1878, 
said  day  being  a  day  of  the  May  term,  1S78,  for  an  order 
and  decree  authorizing  and  permitting  me  to  become  a  sole 
trader,  and  to  carry  on  business  as  such  on  my  own  account 
in  the  city  and  ceunry  of  San  Francisco.  The  nature  of  the 
said  business  intended  and  proposed  to  be  carried  on  by  me 
is  that  of  keeping  a  sailor's  boarding  house. 

CHARLOTTE  PINNER. 

San  Francisco.  April  12,  1878. 

J.  R.  Brandon,  Attorney  for  Applicant. 


X 


OTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— XOTICE 


is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  L'LLEN  GEE,  deceased,  to  the  creditors  of, 
and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said  decedent,  to 
exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  within  four 
months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the  said 
administrator,  at  his  place  of  business,  Room  12,  Nevada 
Block,  No.  309  Montgomery-  Street,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco.     Dated  May  roth,  1878. 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN. 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Ellen  Gee,  deceased. 


X 


OTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— XOTICE 

is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  ANNIE  GALLAGHER,  deceased,  to  the 
creditors  of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said 
decedent,  toexhibit  them  with  the  necessary-  vouchers,  with- 
in four  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the 
said  Administrator  at  his  place  of  business,  Room  12,  Ne- 
vada Block,  309  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  City  and  Coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco.     Dated  May  10th,  1678. 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Annie  Gallagher,  deceased. 


T 


LOG  A    COXSOLIDATED    MINING 

Company. — Location  of  works,  Bodie  Mining  Dis- 
trict, Bod  e,  Mono  County,  State  of  California.  Location  of 
principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  second  (2d)  day  of  May,  1878,  an  assessment 
(No.  1)  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  share  was  levied  on  the  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in  United 
Slates  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
pany, Room  No.  53,  N«vada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  seventh  (7th)  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
twenty-eighth  (28th)  day  of  June,  1873,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent asesssment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.  WM.   H.LENT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


/-*     H.    STREET, 

*■"  BOOK,  JOB,  AND  GENERAL 

PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Street, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


204  and  206  California  St. 


San  Francisco. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety'  of  Printing,  such  as  Cards,  Cir- 
culars, Bill  Heads,  Envelopes,  Receipts,  Handbills, 
Letter  Heads,  Notes,  Orders  of  Dancing,  Concert 
Programmes,  Bills  of  Lading,  Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc 

In  short,  aii  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


DECHTEL  GOLD  MIXING  CO. 

■*—^  Location  of  works,  Bodie  Mining  District,  Bodie, 
Modo  County,  California.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  23d  day  ot  April,  1878,  an  as"iess- 
ment  (No.  1)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
Company,  Room  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  third  (3d)  day  of  June,  1878^  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  first  day  of  July,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.  W.  H.   LENT,  Secretary. 

■T^Ofiace,  Room  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery- 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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IVIDEXD    XOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

THE  CALIFORNIA  MINING  CO.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, May  7th,  1878.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  25)  of  Two  (2)  Dollars  per  share  was  declared,  payable 
on  Wednesday,  May  15,  1878.  Transfer  books  closed  until 
16th  inst.  C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 


REDIXGTON'S 


FLAVORING    EXTRACTS 

ARE    THE   PERFECTLY  \PU RE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH   FRUITS 

Prepared  with  great  care.  They  are  put  up  in  superior 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts. 

Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  are  nearly  so 
cheap. 

Wherever  tested  on  their  merits,  they  have  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  are  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind,  and  are 
respectfully-  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 

REDINGTON    &    CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GEO.  W.   PRESCOTT.  IRVING  M.   SCOTT.  H.   T.   SCOTT. 
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IVIDEXD   XOTICE.  — OFFICE   OF 

the  Standard  Gold  Mining  Company,  San  Francis- 
co, Cal.,  May 7th,  1878. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  above  named  company,  held  this  day.  Divi- 
dend No.  o,  of  one  dollar  per  share  wasdeclared.'payable  on 
Monday,  May  13,  1S78.  Transfer  books  closed  on  Thurs- 
day, May  9.  1878,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office,  Room   29   Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Montgomery 
Street,  third  floor,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


T)IV1DEXD    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

-LS  CON.  VIRGINIA  MINING  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
May  7th,  1878.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  above  named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  45)  of  One  (1)  Dollar  per  share  was  declared,  payable 
on  Tuesday,  14th  inst.  Transfer  books  closed  until  15th 
A.  W.   HAVENS,  Secretary. 


M  ULLER'S 

OPTOMETER! 

The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 

135  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

Near  Bush,  opposite  the    Occidental 
Hotel. 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE,  i7  DUPONT  STREET, 
TJOMCEOPATHIC   FREE    DISPEN- 

•*-*      SARY  TO  THE  POOR— 12  Bagley  Place,  next 
to  Hammam  Bath,,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 


chas.  K.  FOX. 


A 


UUBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR, 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 

Office  No.  12  Nevada  Block. 


-DE  MOVED. 

WILLIAM  PATTON,  ARCHITECT, 
No.  411K  California  Street. 


UNION   IRON  WORKS 

(  Founded  1849.)     Post  Office  Box  2128. 

COR.    FIRST   AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO 


manufacturers  of 
Compressed  Engines, 
Air  Compressors, 
Rock  Drills, 

Portable  Hoisting  Engines, 

Marine  StaDonary  and  Portable  Boilers^ 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale. 

Direct-acting  Pumrjingand  Hoisting  Engines, 
Upright  and  Stationary  Engines, 

Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery- 
Blake's  Rock  Breakers, 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps, 

Chloroduing  Furnaces, 
Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps. 
All  manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
workmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
manufacturers. 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 


M.   B.  KELLOGG. 


FOX  &.  KELLOGG, 

TTORXEYS  AXD    COUXSELORS 

AT  LAW,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Office,  No.  530  California  Street,  Rooms  I,  2,  and  3. 


HOME  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

fiAMILIES    WISHING    TO    SPEXD 

■J-  the  Summer  in  the  country  will  find  a  good  table  and 
excellent  accommodations  at  reasonable  prices,  near  Ruth- 
erford Station,  in  Napa  County.  Four  trains  pass  the  sta- 
tion daily.     For  particulars  address 

E.   B.   SMITH, 
Rutherford  Station.  Napa  County,  Cal. 


cv OS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 
624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 
San  Francisco.  California. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


8.30 : 


^6>  RAILiHOAD.-gj 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  April  25,  187S. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as 
follows : 

A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Hollister, 
_  '  Tres  Finds,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and  all  Way 
Stations.  23T  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  £5T  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train. 

,.„  .^  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
IO.4.O  tions. 

~n  P.  M.  DAILY  (Sundays  excepted)  for  Gilroy,  Pa- 
3 '3  yam,  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  and  Way  Stations. 
gaT  Stage  connection  made  with  this  train  at  Santa 
Clara  for  Pacific  Congress  Springs. 

£3"  On  Saturdays  only,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  at  Pajaro  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  Re- 
turning, passengers  leave  Santa  Cruz  at  4.30  A.  M.  Mon- 
days (breakfast  at  Gilroy),  arriving  in  San  Francisco  at  10 
A.  M. 

f  .n  P.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
X"/      tions. 

P.  M.  DAILY    for    Menlo    Park  and  Way  Sta- 
tions. 

SW  SUNDAYS  AN  EXTRA  TRAIN  will  leave  for 
San  Jose  and  Way  Stations  at  0.30  a.  m.  Returning,  will 
leave  San  Jose  at  6.00  t.  m. 


6.3O 


C  BASSETT, 

Superintendent. 


H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Pass.  S:  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 

£5T  Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of 
the  road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
via  OAKLAND,  leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry 
Landing,  Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  m.  daily,  and  making 
close  connection  at  GOSHEN  for  Sumner,  Mohave,  LOS 
ANGELES,  WUmimgton,  Anaheim,  Colton,  Colorado 
River,  and  Yuma. 
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ORTH    PACIFIC    COAST    RAIL- 
ROAD. 

INCREASED    FACILITIES. 


On  and  after  Wednesday,  May  1st,  1878,  the  two  new,  fast, 

and  elegant  steamers  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAL7- 

SALITO  will  run  between  San  Francisco 

and  San  Rafael  as  follows  : 

WEEK  DAYS. 
Leave  San  FRANCISCO. 
(From   San   Quentin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 
7.15  A.M.  for  San  Rafael. 
8.15  "  for  San  R.  &  Junct'n 
9.40  " 
1.45  P.M. 
4.00  " 
5-00  " 
6.15  "    for  San  Rafael. 


(From-Saucelito  Ferrv,  Davis 
Street). 

5.30  p.m.  for  all  points  be- 
tween Saucelito  and  San 
RafaeL 


Leave  San  Rafael. 

(Via  San  Quentin  Ferry.) 

6.30  a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 
8.00    " 

9.00    "        "  " 

11.00    "        "  " 

3.15  P.M.        "  " 


6.15 


(Via  Saucelito  Ferry). 
7.00  A.M.  for  San  Francisco. 
SUNDAYS. 

(Via  San  Quentin  Ferry). 

8.35  a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 
1.15     "        " 

p.m.      "  " 


(From   San   Quentin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 
10.00  a.m.  for  San  Rafael. 
12.30  p.m.      "  " 

3.15     "         "  "  1.45  F 

5.45     "  for  San  Rafael  and      4.30 
Junction. 
(From  Saucelito  Ferry,  Davis 

Street). 
8.00  £.  m.  Excursion  train, 

connecting  at    Junction  (Via.  Saucelito  Fern-), 

with  train  for  San  Ra- 
fael. 6.45  p.m.  for  San  Francisco. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
Round  Trip  Tickets  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Ra- 
fael have  been  reduced  as  follows :  Week  days,  75  cents  ; 
Sundays,  50  cents. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


QAN  FRANCISCO  AXD 
+3  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 


Commencing  Sunday,   April   7th,    1877,    and   until  further 
notice  Trains  and  Boats  will  leave  San  Francisco : 

Ticket  Office,  Washington   Street  Wharf. 

t   qq  P.  M.,  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted^ 

%J  '  steamer  "James  M.  Donahue"  (Washington 

Street  Wharf ),  connecting  with  Mail  and  Express  Train  at 
Donahue  for  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  way  stations  :  making  stage  connections  at  Lake- 
ville  for  Sonoma,  at  Geyserville  for  Skaggs'  Springs,  at 
Cloverdale  for  Ukiah,  Lakeport,  Mendocino  City,  and  the 
Geysers. 

iSs"  Connections  made  at  Fulton  on  following  morning 
with  Fulton  and  Guerneville  R,  R-,  for  Korbel's,  Guerne- 
ville,  and  the  Redwoods. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  10.35  *■  M-) 

Q  A.  M.   SUNDAYS   OXLY,  EX- 

"  cursion   Steamer  "James   M.   Donahue,"  con- 

necting at  Donahue  with  trains  for  Cloverdale  and  way  sta- 
tions.    (Arrive  at  San  Francisco  6.55  p.  M.) 

Freight  received  from  7  a.  m.  to  2.30  P.  M.  daily  (except 
Sunday). 

Arthur  Hcghes,  Gen.  Manager.  A.  A.  Bean,  Sup't. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 


8, 


-SAUCELITO  FERRY. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

On  and  after  Sunday,  April  7th,  1877,  a  swift  and  com- 
modious steamer  will  leave  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m.;  11.00 
a.  m. ;  *3-30  p.  m. ;  5.30  p.  m. — R.  R. 

Saucehto — 7.55  a.  m. — R.  R. ;  9.30  a.  m. ;  x  p.  m.  ;  4.30 
p.  m. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — 8.00a.  m. — R.  R.;  10.00a.  m.;  12  m. ;  2.00 
p.  m. ;  4.30  p.  m. ;  6.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9.00  a.  m.;  11.00  a.  ra. ;  1.00  p.  m.;  3.30  p.  m. ; 
5.45  p.  m.;  7.45  p.  m. — R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.-00 
a.  nu  On  SATURDAY  extra  trip  from  Saucelito  at  6.15 
p.  m.     *  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent, 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


c 
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OMMENCING     SATURDAY,    MAY 

1878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 
WILL  LEAVE  SAX  FSANCISCO: 

Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

7  qq    A.    M.,    DAILY,    VALLEJO 

/  *  Steamer  (from    Market   Street  Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  and  Knightls  Landing. 
Sundays  excepted  for  Knight's  Landing.   • 
Sundays  only  this  train  will  run  to  Williams'. 
[Arrive  San   Francisco,  except  Sundays,  g-05  p.  M.;  Sun- 
days, 8.10  P.  M.] 

§  QQ  A.  M.,  DAILY,   ATLANTIC 

*  Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Fern')  for  Sacra- 

mento, MarysvtUe,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  P.  M 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5.35  P  M.j 

10  00  A-  M->    DAILY>    ACCOMMO- 

*  dation  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry) 

to  San  Pablo  only.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  4.05  p.  at,]  j 

->   qq  P.  M.,   DAILY,   SAA  JOSE' 

,J?  *  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations      Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M.] 

a  nn  P.  M.t   DAILY,   EXPRESS 

*f-'W  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  and 
Sacramento,  Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  New-hall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
"  Santa  Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ton, and  Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers). Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose 
at  6.55  P.  M-,  and  at  Sacramento  with  passenger  train,  leav- 
ing at  10.45  p-  u-»  OD  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia.  Sleeping 
cars  between  Oakland  and  Carson. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  P.  M.j 

j  nn  P-  J/-»  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

<£f-*l-'\J  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
land, and  Williams'.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  zz.to  a.  m.J 

/  DO  p-  M->  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

£]-»W  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  'earing  Sacramento  at  9.00  A.  M.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  P.  M.j 

1   ID   p-   M>   DAILY,    THROUGH 

£f-  •  J7  {-*  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  A-  M-  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.] 


"REACH  SA  VI AGS 

AAD  LOAA  SOCIETY. 

411  Bl'sh  Street,  above  Kearney,  San  Francisco. 
G.  MAHE.  Director. 


j\/fASONIC  SAVINGS 
1X1  AND  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
Ln  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved sccurit.es.  WM.  H.  CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


THE   CALIFORNIA 
SAVINGS    AXD    LOAN    SOCIETY. 


JUACTIOA  OF  MARKET,  POWELL 
and  Eddy  Streets.  Ordinary  and  Term  Deposits  re- 
ceived, and  Loans  made  on  real  estate  security.  Remit- 
tances may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  S:  Co.,  or  by  checks  on 
reliable  parties,  payable  here ;  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bank  commences  only  with  the  receipt  of  the  coin.  No 
charge  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 


'THE  NEVADA    BANK 

1  OF  SAN  Fj  SCO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNLA. 


Paid  up  Capital $10,000,000  Gold 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000 


DIRECTORS: 
Louis  McLane,  President.      J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-President. 
S.  O'Brien,     James  G.  Fair 


John  W.  Mackay, 


Cashier H.  W.  Glenny. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo.  A.  King 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Telegraphic  Transfers  and  draws 
Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank  has  special  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  bullion. 


FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 
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Oakland. 

B~^Sundays  excepted.  c— Sundays  enly. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

To  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  5.00 
p.  M. 

To  San  Jose,  daily,  19.30  a.  m.,  3.00,  4.00  p.  m. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
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B — Sundays  excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
From  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  S-oo,  10.00,  11.00  A.  M. 
6.00  P.  M. 
From  San  Jose,  daily,  7-05,  8.zo  A.  M. 


CREEK  ROUTE 
From  San    Francisco — Daily — B6.30 — B7.20 — 8.15 — 9.15, 

10.15 — "-I5  a.  m. — 12.15 — 1. 15 — 2.25 — 3.15 — 4.15 — 5.15 

— 6.15  P.  M. 
From  Oakland — Daily — B6.30 — 7.15 — 3. 10 — 9.10 — 10.10 — 

ZZ.IO   A.    M. I2.IO I.IO 2.25 3-IO 4.IO 5-IO 6.IO 

p.  m.  B — Ddily,  Sundays  excepted. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  SDreet, 


EXCHANGE 

ODD    FELLOWS1    SAVINfift    RANK         0:1   the   principal  Cities  throughout  the   United   States, 
W  rLLLU"°     °rt        l^iVJO    Drtl>ir\.     Europe,  Japan,  CWna,  and  the  F^e  Indies,  the  Australian 

Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


QFFICE,  ODD  FELL  0  U  'S  HALL,  J2j 

^"^  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Deposits  re- 
ceived in  sums  of  one  dollar  and  upward.  Remittances 
from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co's 
Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house,  but  the  Bank 
will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery.  The  signature 
of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first  deposit. 

MARTIN  HELLER,  President. 
James  Benson,  Secretary. 


P 


ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA," SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


P 


ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


First-class  steamers   with   unequaled  accommodations    for 
passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
Feb.  iSth,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C,    PUGET   SOUND   PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 
Corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 


A.  N.  TOWNE. 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't- 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND   HONGKONG. 
Connecting    at    Yokohama   with   steamers  for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,  OCEANIC,         BELG1C. 

Saturday,  May  iS.  I  Saturday,  June  15  i  Tuesday,  July  16. 
Friday,  August  16.     Tuesday,  Sept.  17    Wednesday, 
Saturday,  Nov.  16.  |  Tuesday,   Dec  17  |  October  16. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  No.  2  Montgomery  Street. 

For  freight  apply  at  the   Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany's Wharf. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gent  Passenger  Agent. 

GEO.  H.  BRADBURY,  President. 


qTHE  STATE  INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS $450,000 

Principal  Office,  21S  and  330  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


officers: 
A.  J.  BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.  H.  CL'SHIXG,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON",  Marine  Survevo 


COMMERCIAL 

JASURAACE  COMPAAY  OF  CAVA, 
FIRE    AND.  MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


JENNINGS  S.  COX. 


ALEX.  AUSTIN. 


s 


J.    M.  WALKER    &   CO. 

TOCK  BROKERS,  N.  W.   CORNER 

Montgomery  and  Pine  Streets. 


^p    7.  PETTIT  6-  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 
528  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


New  York  Bankers The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

London  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 


nTHE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 
1  (Limited.) 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Office. 3  Angel  Court . 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock .- $6.oootooo 

Surplus  Earnings 150,000 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 

Fred'k  F.  Low,   1  ,, 
Ics.  STEixHAFrr.^'^ers. 
P.  N.  LiLiENTHAi.,  Cashier. 


*T*HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


Capital Sj,ooo,ooo 


D.  O.  Mills 

William  Alvord 

Thomas  Brown 


President. 

. .  -Yice-President. 
* Cashier. 


AGENTS  —  New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-en-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


TTIBERAIA   SAVINGS 
■L*  AAD  LOAA  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweeney. 

\ ice- President CD.  O'Sclli van. 


TRUSTEES. 


M.  D.  Sweeney, 
C  D.  O'Sullivan, 
Tohn  Sullivan, 
R.  J.  Tobin, 


M.  J.  O'Connor, 
P.  McAran, 
Gust.  Tou chard, 
Peter  Donahue, 


Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer. Edward  Martin 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wei  s, 
Fargo  &  Co-"s  Express  Oince  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  a.  M.  to  3  p.  M. 


<TAA  FRA.\CISCO  S A  VI AGS  UAIO.\ 

*—^     532  California  St.,  corner  Webb  St.,  San  Francisco 


Deposits  31  st  December,  18 jj. $8,544,738  oj 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund. .      448,233  6g 

DIRECTORS. 

James  de  Fremerv President. 

Albert  Miller Vice-President. 

C  Adolphe  Low,  Charles  Baum, 

Erwin  J.  Crane,  Washington  Bartlelt, 

Charles  Pace,  Denis  J.  Oliver, 

Alexander  Campbell,'  Senior. 

Lovell  White Cashier 

John  Arch  bald Surveyor. 

Henry  C.  Campbell Attorney. 

Receives  deposits  and  loans  money  on  real  estate  security. 
Country  remittances  may  be  sent  by  Wells.  Fargo  £c  Co.,  or 
by  checks  of  reliable  parties  payable  in  San  Francisco,  but 
the  responsibility  of  this  Savings  Bank  commences  only  with 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  money. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first 
deposit.     No  charge  is  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  Saturday  evenings  from 
6%  to  8. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


CHICKERING 

PIANO    WAREROOMS, 
31  POST  ST.,  Mechanics' Institute  Building. 
ELEGANT  PIANOS. 
L.  K.  HAMMER, 

Sole  Agciil  for  Pacific  Coast. 

EST  Owners  of  Chittkcring  Pianos  are  specially  requested 
to  leave  orders  for  tuning  at  warcroorn-,  }i  l'o>t  Street. 


MUSIC 


A.  ROMAN  &  CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

BOOKSELLERS, 

STATIONERS, 
IMPORTERS, 

PRINTERS, 

AND  BINDERS. 

Roots  in   Every  Department  of  Literature. 
STAPLE    AND  FANCY  STATIONERY. 


STEIN  WAY  &  SONS       MARBLEIZED 

_  IRON  MANTELS 


KNABE  PIANOS, 
Irving  Pianos,  Rogers'  UPRIGHT  Pianos, 
Prime  Organs.  II  'titers'  Organs,  Sheet  Music. 

Bancroft,  Knight  &  Co., 

733  MARKET  STREET. 
SIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*~^  Company. —  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  •rnnCKOO]  California.  I.ocaiion  of  works,  Virgnia 
Mining  District,  Store)  i.  aunty,  Nevada. 

Nonce  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  BoWd  of 
Trustees,  beld  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  1878.  anassess- 
men;  fNo.  54)  of  fifty  (go)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon  tht 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
;hc  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  4?.  Nevada  Bloock,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco,  California. 

ok  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  nineteenth  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  the  eighth  day  of 
July,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with 
C*st  of  advertising  and  expense.-,  of  .sale. 

W.  W.  STETSON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  47.   Nevada  Block,   No.   309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


II    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

LICK    HOUSE    BLOCK. 


H- 


ALE&-  NORCROSS  SILVER  MIN- 


ing  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment ( No.  58)  of  fifty  {50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  L'nitcd  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  58,  Nevada  Block,  northwest  cor- 
ner Pine  and  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  18th  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  tenth  (10th) 
day  of  fULY,  187S,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale 

By  order  Ol   the  Board  of  Directors. 

JOEL  F.  UGHTNER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  5S,  Nevada  Block,  northwest  corner  Pine 
And  Montgomery  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California. 


AT 


EXICAN     COLD     AND     SILVER 


Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  piace  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia,  SUwey  County,  Nevada, 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No,  5)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  28,  Hayward's  Building,  No.  419  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  ;tst  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and  adver- 
tised for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made 
before,  will  be  sold  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  tenth  day  of  July, 
1878,  to  pay  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of 
advertising  and  expensesof  sale. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  28,  Hayward's  Building,  419  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY! 

The  Most  Direct  Route  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  is  through  the 

Tuolumne  Grove  of  Big  Trees, 


CENTRAL    PACIFIC   K.  R.   TO  STOCKTON   AND 

MILTON". 

Thence  by  stage  to  Calaveras  Big  Tree  <  -rove  am!  Y    sem  te 

I,  p  made  in  rwo  Days  from  Stockton  and  return- 
ing in  One  and  a  Half  Days,  and  to  San  Fiancisco  in  Two 
Days.     This  i-  not  done  by  any  other  route. 

The  most  interesting  route  is  via  the  CALAVE1  IS  BlC 
Trees  to  Yosemite,  This  leads  through  over  an  Ancient 
River  Bed,  where  all  the  different  methods  of  G*ld  Mining 
are  illustrated.  .„ 

For  particulars  and  for  tickets,  apply  t"  J.  M.  HUiCH- 
INGS  and  ED.  HARRISON,  Agents.  No.  5  Montgomery 
Street,  Beach's  Book  Store,  San  Francisco. 


GRAND    AVERAGE 
95   1-2 

OUT    OF   A    POSSIBLE 
96. 


CAUTION.— One  New  York  Piano-maker  having  not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
but  also  dishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
age of  95  out  of  a  possible  96,  the  Examining  Judges  flatly 
contradicted  him,  and  certify  that  he  reached  an  avuage  uf 
QO*i  only,  ranking  but  third  on  Square  and  fourth  on 
Parlor  Grands. 

Every  Stcinway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,   105  Keamy  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ENAMELED    GRATES. 


^//ve/emzfa 


(^&t?6&/z??<e 


DELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meetin?  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1878,  an  assess- 
.  14)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  No.  21,  No.  419  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  *ha!I  remain  unpaid 
on  the  iSth  day  of  June,  1878.  will  be  delinquent  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is 
made  before,  will  b>e  sold  on  Monday,  the  eighth  day 
of  July,  1878.  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

J  NO.  CROCKETT.  Secretary. 

Office— Room  No.  21,  No.  419  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


D 


IVIDEND  NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37,  San  Francisco,  May  15th,  i3;5. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  dividend  (No.  31)  of  three  dollars  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Monday,  April  20th,  187S. 
Transfer  books  closed  until  2isi  : 

W.  W.    IkAVLOR,  Secretary. 


ANNUAL  MEETING.— OFFICE  OF 

Silver  Hill  Mining  Company.  San  Francisco,  May 
16th,  1878.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Silver  Hilt  Mining  Company  will  be  held  at  their  office. 
Room  19.  Hayward's  Building,  San  Francisco,  C 
on  MONDAY,  May  27th  next,  at  12  o'clock  m.  Transfer 
books  will  dose  on  Friday,  the  17th  inst..  at  12  o'clock  u. 
W.  E.  DEAN.  Secretary 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT, 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QL'IET  AXD   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

2^s     for  La.ic<.  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     ££"  Entrance 

south  side  of  Court.  WARREN    LELAND. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND    OF 

^~^  Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  BOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING     OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
dene  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.    J.    PAILLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND    IMPORTERS, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House,  6£o  Broadway.  New  York. 


MORRIS,  SCHWAB  &.  CO. 

FINE-ART     DEALERS. 
FREE    ART    GALLERY. 


\  cuniplcie  assortment  of  ARTISTS'  MATERIAL,  GOLD 
FRAMES,  etc. 


19    AND    21     POST    STREET. 


rA  RE  ROOMS,   N   IV.   CORNER 

KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


The  perfection  which  the  manufacture  of  Marblciied 
Iron  Mantels  has  attained  brings  them  in  direct  competition 
with  the  best  qualities  of  slate  for  all  purposes  where  mantels 
are  used,  and  they  arc  in  a  great  measure  taking  the  place 
of  marble.  The  soft  rich  color  in  which  these  mantels  are 
finished  renders  them  a  much  more  agreeable  article  of  fur- 
niture to  a  room  than  the  cold,  repulsive-looking  marble 
slab,  and  colors  may  be  selected  to  harmonize  with  the  fur- 
niture. In  Elegance  of  Design,  Quality  t'F  Finish, 
and  Dt'RAiilLlTY  OF  Polish,  they  arc  every  way  superior 
to  slate  or  marble.  In  point  of  economy,  also,  they  cost 
very  much  leas,  arc  stronger,  and  certainly  far  more  durable 
than  cither. 

The  Largest  Stock  and  Greatest  Variety  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.        For  sale  by 

W.  \V.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 

Nos.  no,  ii2,  114,  i iS,  &  i2o  Battery  St. 


S.  P.  R.  R. 


(NORTHERN    DIVISION.) 


EXCURSION    SEASON,    1878. 


REDUCTION   IN   RATES. 


Special  Notice  to  Military  Companies,  Sunday 
Schools,  Societies,  Private  Parties,  etc. 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


AND   CADET  SCHOOL. 


Next  quarter  will  commence  March  13,  1878. 
For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M-,  Principal. 

Oakland,  Cal. 


R.   J.   TRl'MBfLL. 


CHAS.    \V.    T.EEBE. 


Keeps  the  largest  and   most  selected  stock   of   any    HAT 
STOKE  on  the  coast  at 

402    KEARNY    STREET,    NEAR    PINE, 


910    MARKET   ST.,   ABOVE   STOCKTON. 


R.J.TRUMBULL&CO 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     BULBS,    TREES, 

SHRUBS,    PLANTS,    ETC. 


419  and  421  Sansome  St. 


San  Francisco. 


NURSERY: 

Corner  H  and  Center  St?.,    -    -    - 


BUSINESS 

COLLECZ. 

320  Post  Street, 

sis  njutcjSLu 


H.   P.  GREGORY    &    CO. 

2  and  4  California  St., 
Sole  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

SPIDER     HOSE, 

A  brand  of  Rubber  Hose  made  expressly 
for  use  on  the   Pacific  Coast.     Costs  no 
more  and  guaranteed  to  outlast  any  other  make. 


GRAND 

SPRING 

OPENING 

.  ..op — 

Millinery  |  Fancy  Goods 

.\nd  all  other  goods  suitable  for  man,  woman  or  child,  at 

PALMER    BROTHERS, 

726,  72S,  730,  732,  and  734  Market  St. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  now  prepared 
to  make  engagements  for  the  transportation  of  Excursion 
Parties  to  the  various  well  known  Picnic  Grounds  on  the 
line  of  the  Road. 

For  rates,  terms,  and  other  information,  apply  at  Room 
33,  Railroad  Building,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

THE     SEASON 

AT.  .  .  . 

SANTA     CRUZ. 


Pacific  Ocean  House. 


r\ESIRING  TO  OFFER  MY  GUESTS 

-*-^  all  the  conveniences  necessary  to  their  enjoyment,  I 
have  purchased  the  grounds  adjoining  the  hotel  for  croquet 
swings,  etc  Having  ample  room  for  children's  play-grounds 
I  am  able  to  offer  unusual  advantages  to  families.  As  an 
additional  attraction  I  have  erected  Piazza  14  by  100  feet, 
with  an  elegant  danc'ng  floor.  The  Hotel  has  been  com- 
pletely renovated  and  refurnished.  The  Dining-room  and 
general  menu  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  GEO. 
W.  HOADLEY,  Manager.  I  am  prepared  to  make  special 
arrangements  with  families  and  others  desiring  to  make  an 
extended  stay  at  the  fashionable  watering  place  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Day  rates  as  usual.  J.  H.  HOADLEY. 
Santa  Cruz,  May  ioth,  1878. 


JOE   POHEIM, 

Merchant  Tailor, 

No.  203  Montgomery  Street. 

And  No.  103  Third  Street. 


DANIEL   Z.   YOST. 


DRECKINRIDGE  <S->    YOST, 

STOCK     BROKERS, 

304  Montgomery  Street. 


BUY  YOU 


RTS  AT 


Business  Suits  made  to  Order  in  24  hours from  $20 

Pants  made  to  Order  in  24  hours from    $5 

Fine  Diagonal,  Cassimere,  and  Scotch  Cheviot  • 

Suits  to  Order from  $25  to  $45 

Fine  Dress  Suits  to  Order from  $40  to  $5° 

Overcoats .«. t from  $25  to  $35 

Perfect  fit  guaranteed  by  JOE  POHEIM,  the  great  artist 
and  cutter  from  New  York. 


GEO.  C.  H1CKOX, 
Member  S.  F.  Board. 


E-  C.  MACPARLANE, 
Late  Hopkins  &  Macfarlane. 


GEO.  C.  HiCKOX  &  CO. 

COMMISSION     STOCK     BROR'ERS, 
230  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 

BEAMlSiPS 


onaut. 


VOL.  II     NO.  20. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    MAY 


1878. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES, 

[Revised  by  Breckinridge  S:  Yost,  Brokers,  No.  304  -Montgomery  St.] 

San  Francisco,  Friday,   May  24,  1878 — 10  a.  m. 

Shaw.                                                   BONDS.  Bid.  Asked. 

—  U.  S.  Bonds,  5.20,  i367-'6S,  with  interest 105H  lo& 

—  California  State  Bonds,  6s 104  — 

—  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Bonds,  6s,  1858 103  — 

—  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Bonds,  7s 107    _  108 

—  Montgomery  Avenue  Bonds 80  85 

—  Dupont  Street  Bonds. —  88 

—  Sacramento  City  Bonds 28  — 

—  Sacramento  County  Bonds,  6s 95  — 

—  Stockton  City  Bonds,  8s 90  — 

—  Marysville  City  Bonds 90  95 

—  Yuba  County  Bonds,  8s 100  — 

—  Santa  Clara  County  Bonds,  7s 105  — 

—  San  Mateo  County  Bonds,  7s 102  104 

—  Oakland  City  Bonds,  8s no  112 

—  Butte  County  Bonds,  10s,  i860 100  — 

BANK  STOCKS. 

—  Bank  of  California. 86%  83 

—  Pacific  Bank 115  — 

—  First  National  Bank 90  91 

—  F'rst  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co 80  85 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

—  Unron  Insurance  Company •. in  nej^ 

—  Firemen's  Fund  Insurance  Company 105  108 

—  California  Insurance  Company 112  114 

—  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company —  75 

—  Comme.  cial  Insurance  Company 77J2  8o» 

—  State  In\   stment  and  Insurance  Company no  112 

CITY  RAILROAD  STOCKS. 

—  Omnibus  R  lilroad 20  25 

—  North  Beach  and  M  ission 68  70 

—  Sutter  Street 18  21 

—  Central 68  70 

—  Front  street  Railroad 20  — 

M ISC  EL  L  A  NEO  US. 

—  Central  Pacific  Railroad _, 85  — 

—  Nevada  N.  G.  Railroad  Bonds —  92 

—  San  Francisco  Gaslight  Company 104^  104^ 

—  Spring  Valley  Water  Company ■ 97  98 

—  Giant  Powder  Company 155  160 

—  Lezal  Tenders 99K  100 


OLLA-PODRIDA, 


A  gentleman  and  friend  said  to  us  the  other  day:    "Why 
do  you  print  such  articles  as  those  signed  '  Nathan,  an  Es- 


"  Are  they  not  good  writing?"  said  we. 


'Oh, 
yes;  admirable,  strong,  logical,  and  interesting."  "And 
that,"  we  answered,  "is  the  reason  we  print  them."  "Do 
you  approve  the  sentiments  therein  expressed? — are  you  a 
Communist?"  "We  are  nothing,"  we  replied;  "we  are 
an  editor,  endeavoring  to  provide  intellectual  food  for  think- 
ing men  and  women.  We  are  printing  a  journal  to  interest 
those  who  are  not  afraid  to  read  the  opinions  of  others." 

"Nathan,  an  Essenian,"  is  a  strong,  original  thinker, 
putting  forth  his  views  in  a  logical  argument  as  striking  and 
original  as  it  is  strong.  He  is  undoubtedly  an  iconoclast ; 
he  tears  down  and  destroys.  He  is  one  of  a  type  of  modern 
pessimists  who  find  it  easy  to  demolish,  but  impossible  to 
reconstruct.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  fault  with  religion, 
civilization,  society,  with  established  order,  with  results  of 
government;  but  it  is  difficult — and,  so  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served, there  are  none  who,  having  destroyed  the  temple  of 
law  and  civilization,  are  able — to  create  another  and  a  more 
perfect  structure  upon  its  ruins.  "  Nathan  "  gets  on  swim- 
mingly so  long  as  he  works  his  battering-ram  at  the  walls  of 
social  order,  and  sends  it  thundering  against  the  structure 
that  ages  have  cemented.  He  flings  his  catapultic  missiles 
— great  ponderous  bolts  of  irresistible  logic — and  the  wall 
gives  way;  it  is  not  leveled,  but  breached,  before  his  formi- 
dable attack;  and  then,  after  he  and  the  school  of  social 
Democrats,  Communists,  and  Nihilists  have  demolished  the 
citadel — what  then?  What  do  he  and  his  associates  in  free- 
thinking  suggest  in  place  of  the  civilization  and  government 
they  have  overthrown?  In  place  of  the  Church  of  Christ— 
or  the  Church  that  Christ  established — that  Constantine 
gave  his  adherence  to,  that  found  its  final  citadel  at  Rome, 
and  out  of  which  has  grown  government,  civilization,  rights 
of  persons,  rights  of  property,  what  will  he  and  his  co-de- 
stroyers substitute  in  its  place?  When  the  Nihilists  have 
overthrown  the  government  of  the  Czars  ;  when  the  Com- 
munists have  destroyed  the  Empire,  the  Napoleonic  dynasty, 
and  the  Republic  in  France;  when  the  Social  Democrats 
have  overturned  the  German  Empire  and  destroyed  the 
dynasty  of  Hohenzollern;  and  when  all  combined  have  over- 
whelmed in  chaos  and  confusion  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  what  will  they  give 
us  in  return?  Let  us  see.  before  the  destruction  of  our  pres- 
ent government  is  allowed,  what  is  the  prospect  of  the 
future.  Before  all  laws  for  the  protection  of  property  are 
repealed,  let  us  ascertain  what  are  to  be  the  inducements  for 
the  acquisition  of  property.  If  he  who  has  gained  and  ac- 
cumulated by  a  life  of  toil  is  denied  the  privilege  of  trans- 
mitting his  inheritance  to  hii  children,  what  will  be  the  in- 
ducement of  toil  and  economy,  of  industry  and  thrift?  It  is 
a  splendid  aphorism,  that  of  our  correspondent  "  Nathan  : " 
"A  ruling  class  at  the  top,  an  oppressed  people  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  ecclesiasticism  and  an  army  between,  adjusting 
their  relative  rights  and  duties  by  the  agency  of  bayonets  and 
prayer/'  Succinctly  stated  and  true  to  a  certain  extent,  true 
in  many  countries,  true  in  many  ages,  but  not  true  of  our  time 
or  of  our  country  ;  nut  true  in  England,  not  true  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America.  There  is  here  no  ruling  class  at  the 
top  ;  the  wealth,  the  honors,  the  offices  of  the  Republic  are 
open  to  all.     There  is  no  oppressed  people  at  the  bottom. 


He  who  is  poor  to-day,  by  industry,  thrift,  and  economy  j 
may  be  rich  to-morrow  ;  the  descendants  of  the  last  gener- ! 
ation  are  the  rich  men  of  to-day  ;  the  sons  of  the  rich  of; 
the  last  generation  are  the  poor  of  to-day.  Education  is 
within  the  reach  of  all.  There  are  no  bayonets  to  adjust ' 
the  social  or  political-  relations  of  society.  All  are  entitled 
to  bear  arms.  The  agency  of  prayer  is  all  bosh  and  non-  | 
sense.  Religious  belief  is  free  to  all.  The  State  has  no  : 
church  ;  the  church  has  no  legal  existence,  no  right  of  in- 
terference in  our  political  affairs,  and  practically  it  exerts  no 
influence  in  our  government  control.  We  have  no  law  for 
the  entailment  of  property ;  it  is  distributed  by  natural  j 
courses.  It  cannot  be  transmitted  beyond  the  generation,  j 
We  have  no  law  of  primogeniture.  We  have  an  unbounded, 
unoccupied  empire  of  free  lands.  We  have  domain,  forests, 
mines,  fisheries,  professions,  pursuits,  and  industry,  open  and 
free  to  all.  To  say  that  between  the  extremes  of  society,  ; 
the  upper  and  the  lower  class,  priests  and  bayonets  have 
control,  is  to  falsify  facts.  We  have  intelligent  men,  rich  | 
men,  political  power,  corporations,  at  the  top  ;  we  have  agi- ' 
tators,  adventurers,  criminals,  political  demagogues,  idle,  dis- . 
solute,  good  for  nothing  vagabonds  at  the  bottom  ;  but  be- 
tween them  we  have  a  great,  conservative,  intelligent,  fear- , 
less,  patriotic  middle  class — yeomanry  and  artisans,  farmers, 
mechanics,  merchants,  laborers,  professional  men  ;  men  who  ■ 
do  the  work  and  own  the  property  of  the  nation  ;  men  of  j 
education  acquired  at  free  schools  ;  men  of  independent 
opinions,  free  from  cant,  bigotry,  or  superstition  ;  men  who  | 
cannot  be  awed  by  bayonets  or  influenced  by  priests.  This 
is  the  great  American  middle  class.  It  is  sometimes  indif- 
ferent, sometimes  immersed  in  business,  sometimes  slow  to 
take  offense  against  political,  wrongs,  slow  to  resent  the  op- 
pression and  tyranny  of  party  power  or  the  encroachments 
of  corporate  greed  ;  but  when  it  is  aroused  and  the  lion 
shakes  its  mane  and  wags  its  tail,  it  means  business.  These 
priests  and  politicians,  corporations,  demagogues,  agitators, 
and  traitors  must  look  out  for  themselves.  We  have  im- 
mense confidence  in  the  American  people  ;  we  trust  in  that 
great  reserve  of  honest  sound  sense  that  underlies  the  Amer- 
ican character.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  encroachments  of 
foreign  immigration  or  the  insolent  exactions  of  a  foreign 
church  ;  we  are  not  at  all  disturbed  by  German  socialism  or 
Irish  Kearneyism.  The  blatant  ignorance  of  a  foreign  mob, 
that  expends  itself  in  idle  talk  and  senseless  threats,  is  vex- 
atious ;  but  if  we-  were  asked  which  is  of  the  more  impor- 
tance, a  remedy  to  extirpate  fleas  or  Kearneyism,  we  should 
answer :  Deliver  us,  good  God,  first  from  fleas,  as  the  more 
serious  annoyance.  We  believe  in  the  free  common  schools 
of  our  country.  We  are  confident  that  education  is  the 
solid  rock  upon  which  the  grand  edifice  of  American  liberty 
is  builded,  and  that  the  gates,  of  ecclesiastical  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.  We  believe  in  our  form  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  sons  of  European  immigrants  will,  under 
the  influence  of  republican  institutions,  become  patriotic 
American  citizens.  In  fact,  we  are  not  pessimist  in  our  an- 
ticipations of  the  future  of  the  American  Commonwealth. 
We  do  not  doubt  nor  distrust  the  abilities  of  an  energetic 
and  intelligent  people  to  cope  with  all  the  evils  that  may 
come  up  to  confront  it  in  its  path  of  progress.  Communism, 
Socialism,  Nihilism,  Kearneyism,  are  only  temporary  visita- 
tions that  are  local  and  disturbing,  but  not  permanent  nor 
dangerous.  Our  American  continent  is  too  broad,  our  cli- 
mate too  varied,  our  powers  of  production  too  infinite,  our 
capacities  too  unlimited,  to  allow  any  serious  consequences 
to  result.  The  only  evils  that  government  cannot  remedy  j 
are  those  resulting  from  a  redundant  population,  and  owing 
to  our  broad,  extended  empire,  this  evil  is  a  far  distant  one. 
The  United  States  of  America  presents  this  problem  of  gov- 
ernment in  its  most  favorable  conditions,  and  except  for  the 
accident  of  an  abnormal  immigration  of  German  and  Irish, 
we  should  never  have  heard  the  mutterings  of  this  social 
discontent.  Since  1832,  Ireland  and  Germany  have  poured 
out  upon  our  shores  a  population  of  restless,  ambitious,  un- 
principled political  agitators,  a  body  containing  an  undue 
proportion  of  ignorant  and  criminal-minded  men.  The  gen- 
erous character  of  our  institutions,  which  prematurely  clothes 
them  with  political  power,  has  been  abused  by  this  class  of 
foreigners,  and  the  result  now  is  all  over  our  country  a  rest- 
less, disorderly,  criminal  element.  It  displays  itself  in  riots, 
anti-negro  agitation,  in  strikes  and  Molly  Maguire  associa- 
tions, in  Fenian  raids  upon  the  Canada  border,  in  Catholic 
and  Orange  disturbances  ;  it  abounds  in  great  cities  where 
foreigners  congregate,  in  mines,  factories,  and  upon  railroads 
where  they  are  employed.  The  country  will  outgrow  these 
evils  ;  a  free  press  and  a  free  school-house,  a  free  church 
and  a  free  conscience,  will  make  the  descendants  of  these 
foreigners  good  citizens.  Immigration  is  now  most  happily 
arrested.  In  the  mean  time  the  strong  arm  of  authority  is 
being  strengthened.  We  are  getting  over  the  fear  of  sup- 
pressing violence  with  force.  We  have  found  out  by  actual 
observation  that  local  rioters,  who  brawl  instead  of  work, 
are  but  cowardly  miscreants,  who  run  like  rabbits  before  the 
policeman's  club.  In  the  presence  of  these  criminal  foreign 
agitators,  public  opinion  is  now  having  a  healthful  growth. 
It  may  be  that  our  country  will  have  to  pass  through  an  or- 
deal of  blood  and  violence  ;  but  God  Almighty  have  mercy 
upon  the  souls  of  that  insolent  foreign  mob  whenever  the 
American  people  shall,  in  the  peril  of  their  institutions  and 
the  necessity  of  self-defense,  find  themselves  compelled  to 
rise  in  their  power  and  stamp  out  the  enemies  that  have  in- 
vaded their  country,  menaced   its  peace,  and  imperiled  its 


safety.  Then  "  Nathan,  the  Essenian,"  will  find  a  ruling 
class  at  the  top,  a  vile  foreign  mob  at  the  bottom,  and  bay- 
onets between,  administering  punishments  which  are  beyond 
the  agency  of  priests  or  the  efficacy  of  prayers  to  relieve. 

Miss  Genevieve  Stebbins,  a  young  lady  born  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, educated  by  her  aunt,  Miss  Clapp,  goes  East  to  be 
placed  under  an  accomplished  master  to  be  perfected  in 
dramatic  study.  She  has  chosen  the  stage  for  a  profession. 
This  incident  marks  a  step  in  the  direction  of  progress. 
This  is  the  only  instance  that  has  fallen  under  our  observa- 
tion where  a  young  girl,  well  born,  giving  early  promise  of 
talent,  has  been  systematically  educated  for  the  histrionic 
profession.  We  have  known  repeated  instances  when  ac- 
complished young  girls  have  taken  to  the  stage.  We  have 
known  many  instances  where  talent  has  been  discovered 
among  girls  of  the  ballet,  the  chorus,  or  the  supernumeries 
who  hang  around  the  theatre  for  chance  employment.  We 
have  known  instances  of  young  gentlemen,  stage-struck,  who 
have  become  players.  We  have  known  many  cases  where 
taste  for  the  stage  has  drawn  men  and  women  from  other 
pursuits.  As  a  rule  these  volunteers  are  uneducated,  and  do 
not  undergo  that  early  training  and  strict  discipline  that 
gives  success  as  the  result  of  labor.  Passing  over  the  ques- 
tions of  low  birth,  bad  early  association,  and  questionable 
moral  character  that  have  been  such  hinderances  to  a  proper 
elevation  of  the  profession,  there  has  been  a  want  of  culture, 
patient  study,  and  mental  discipline  such  as  no  other  pro- 
fession has  struggled  against.  Regarding  the  stage  as  one 
of  the  great  exemplars  and  teachers  of  the  age;  knowing  its 
possibilities  for  elevating  the  taste  and  the  morals  of  the 
young;  knowing  that  from  the  footlights  there  go  forth 
nightly  from  tens  of  thousands  of  thespian  temples  through- 
out the  civilized  world  lessons  of  instruction  to  young  and 
old ;  recognizing  the  stage  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  ad- 
juncts of  civilization,  we  have  been  sorry  that  it  has  been 
placed  under  the  bane  of  ignorance  and  bigotry  so  long. 
It  has  battled  against  bigotry  and  jealousy.  It  has  labored 
under  the  prejudice  of  misrepresentation.  It  has  struggled 
against  the  debasing  influence  and  example  of  too  many  of 
its  own  numbers.  It  has  lived  in  an  impure  moral  atmos- 
phere, and  in  fact  fought  its  way  against  all  sorts  of  obsta- 
cles, and  yet  its  tendency  has  been  upward  ;  its  teachings 
and  example  are  purer  and  better  than  in  the  olden  time. 
If  the  stage  could  be  purified  from  all  that  is  low,  vulgar, 
and  evil,  it  would  become  a  powerful  engine  of  good — it 
would  be  a  wonderful  teacher.  If  the  same  learning,  the 
same  honorable  endeavor,  the  same  opportunity,  had  been 
offered  to  the  stage  as  to  the  other  professions,  who  shall 
undertake  to  say  that  to-day  it  would  not  have  ranked  with 
any.  Had  it  had  the  support  of  government;  had  institu- 
tions of  learning  been  founded  and  scholarships  endowed 
for  actors;  had  the  higher  and  better  elements  of  civilization 
gathered  around  it ;  had  wealth,  culture,  and  refinement 
aided  the  advancement  of  the  stage  ;  had  it  enjoyed  the  op- 
portunities of  equal  and  honorable  competition  with  other 
professions,  what  might  it  not  have  been  to-day?  To  us  it 
seems  that  the  day  is  dawning  when  a  wider  liberality-  and  a 
more  generous  appreciation  of  the  art  of  the  player — having 
first  demanded  a  higher  culture,  purer  life,  and  better  morals 
from  the  profession — will  give  it  an  opportunity  of  doing 
good  in  the  world,  and  not  longer  attempt  to  frown  it  down 
as  an  impure  and  evil  thing  from  which  no  good  may  come. 

A  gentleman  of  Oakland  incloses  to  us  a  slip  from  a 
Philadelphia  paper  entitled  the  Association  Review — Jew- 
ish. The  article  comments  upon  the  removal  of  a  Jew 
from  the  Recordership  of  Washington  City,  and  assumes  the 
very  position  taken  by  the  Argonaut  in  reference  to  the 
dragging  of  the  religion,  the  church,  and  the  sect  into  poli- 
tics. Our  position  is  this:  No  person  is  entitled  to  office  be- 
cause of  his  religion;  no  person  has  a  right  to  be  denied  of- 
fice because  of  his  religion.  An  appeal  to  the  Jewish  vote 
to  support  a  co-religionist  is  an  insult  to  American  good 
sense.  We  never  inquire  as  to  any  man's  nationality  or 
church  unless  he  officiously  thrusts  the  question  into  promi- 
nence by  making  it  a  political  factor  in  his  ambitious  effort 
for  office.  When  this  is  done  either  by  Germans  and  Protest- 
ant, Irish  and  Catholic,  Poles  and  Jews,  or  Americans  of  any 
sect  or  persuasion,  we  resent  it  and  will  denounce  it  as  lack- 
ing in  sense,  patriotism,  religion,  and  decency.  We  are 
very  fond  of  the  American  peopie,  and  when  an  office  is 
open  for  competition  desire  that  the  native-born  should 
have  a  fair  chance  in  the  race,  and  not  be  over-weighted  and 
handicapped  because  he  does  not  enjoy  the  accidental  bene- 
fit of  foreign  birth,  or  the  advantage  of  circumcision  or  bap- 
tism in  holy  water. 

We  have  recommended  a  native-born  American  citizen  to 
a  place  upon  the  regular  police.  He  is  of  the  required  age; 
he  is  in  sound  health;  he  is  of  good  moral  character;  he  is 
brave,  cool,  and  cautious.  He  was  a  clerk  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  went  East,  enlisted 
in  the  army,  served  four  years  and  ten  months  creditably  as 
a  soldier,  and  was  honorably  discharged.  He  has  a  wife  and 
child,  is  poor,  and  is  now  acting  as  a  special  officer  in  the 
Western  Addition-  Special  officers  who  have  served  longer 
on  the  force  claim  precedence,  and  the  press  have  supported 
them.  We  deny  this  claim  of  precedence  and  assertMie  su- 
perior right  of  one  who  served  his  country  on  the  battlefield 
to  any  special  policeman  who  has  been  hanging  a^-tnd  the 
City  Hall  for  the  last  ten  years  for  a  stray  job. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


THE  SOCIALIST  PROBLEM. 


An  Essay  by  Nathan,  the  Essenian.— (Continued  >. 


Editors  ARGONAUT: — Even*  child  is  born  an  aristocrat ; 
he  is  naturally  a  sovereign;  the  language  of  the  human  con- 
sciousness asserts  for  each  man  liberty,  equality,  rights,  and 
responsibilities;  alt  slavery,  serfdom,  subjection  is  abnormal, 
imposed  from  without  by  fraud  or  force,  not  nownal  nor 
arising  naturally  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature  it- 
self. This  is  the  reason  why  the  mob,  the  canaille^  the 
wharf-rat,  the  gamin,  the  gutter-snipe,  feels  in  his  heart,  and 

cannot  keep  from  feeling,  that  he  is  .1-  g i  as  anybody, 

and  that  the  difference  maintained  between  the  low,  the 
poor,  the  vile,  and  the  rich,  the  great,  the  respectable,  by  all 
law  and  order  systems,  depends  not  upon  himself  as  he  really 
is,  but  upon  the  external  and  adventitious  Surroundings  and 
circumstances;  and  that  this  difference  is  a  personal  wrong 
to  him  and  to  each  one  of  his  kind  ;  and  that  he,  in  the  more 
fortunate  place,  would  be  a  better  man  than  the  one  who 
fills  it.  Right  ur  wrong,  true  or  false,  this  is  the  voice  of 
human  consciousness,  and  if  its  utterances  are  not  veracious, 
nature  must  be  a  lie  to  the  very  core  of  it.  Taught  by  the 
grand  Essenian,  the  wonderful  counselor,  the  only  consum- 
mate politician,  the  only  unerring  statesman,  the  only  true, 
perfect,  incompatible  democrat,  Jesus  Christ,  I  take  sides 
with  the  people,  the  "  common  herd,"  the  multitude,  rag-tag 
and  bob-tail ;  and  I  declare  that  the  pretense  of  kings, 
nobles,  rich  men,  great  men,  and  the  whole  school  of 
1'harisees,  social  and  political,  that  they  are  naturally  any 
better  than  the  crowd,  or  any  more  entitled  to  the  comforts, 
advantages,  or  elegancjes  of  life,  social  or  political,  is  a  lie 
and  a  fraud — a  mere  statutary  robbery  of  the  multitude  for 
whom  Christ  died.  The  child  of  Herod,  the  king,  and  the 
child  of  Barrabas,  the  robber,  stand  on  a  plane  of  exact 
equality  before  God  and  consciousness;  have  just  equal 
claims  upon  society,  and  are  entitled  to  just  equal  rights  and 
privileges,  and  are  bound  by  just  equal  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, social,  moral,  and  political;  and  even-  contrivance 
of  law  and  order,  church  and  state,  government  and  society, 
which  makes  a  difference  between  the  two  babies  based 
upon  external,  adventitious  facts,  is  a  fraud.  True,  there 
can  be  no  just  ground  of  quarrel  or  complaint  against  the 
lucky  individual;  the  very  consciousness  of  personal  ca- 
pacity which  justifies  the  discontent  of  the  gamin  also 
teaches  the  aristocrat  that  he  is  worthy  of  his  good  fortune; 
and  perhaps  any  one  who  could  obtain  it  would  prefer  it  for 
himself.  It  is  not  pretended  that  a  man  is  necessarily  worse 
because  he  has  enjoyed  and  profited  by  the  advantages  of 
wealth,  or  of  exalted  birth,  or  of  superior  intelligence,  nor 
that  he  would  be  better  if  ill  fortune  had  deprived  him  of  all 
of  these  advantages  and  doomed  him  to  a  life  of  toil  and 
self-denial.  It  is  not  a  case  in  which  the  individuals  at 
either  end  of  the  line  can  be  burdened  with  any  responsi- 
bility on  account  of  their  fortunate  or  unfortunate  positions. 
It  is  simply  a  question  whether  the  fact  of  government  over 
the  people  and  its  attendant  and  necessary  evils  shall  be 
allowed  to  continue,  or  whether  the  Commune  shall  be  in- 
augurated in  order  to  extirpate  known  and  admitted  inequali- 
ties, inequities,  hardships,  misfortunes  (call  them  by  any 
name  you  please )  which  all  experience  demonstrates  to  be  im- 
mortal and  incurable  on  any  other  civil  system.  Manifestly 
every  system  of  law  and  order  (government  over  the  people) 
must  perpetually  reproduce  the  net  result  of  government, 
and  manifestly  the  many  must  be  forever  dissatisfied  with 
that  result,  because  it  dims  the  voice  of  consciousness  in 
them.  The  great  evil  of  the  practical  working  of  Commun- 
ism in  these  last  centuries  is  the  most  pitiable,  the  saddest 
fact  in  human  history.  The  greatest  wrong  law  and  order 
has  ever  perpetrated  against  those  who  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  is  not  found  in  starvation,  in  the  reduction  of  wages, 
in  every  form  of  physical  or  political  tyranny  whatever;  but 
this  fearfulest  wrong  is  that  ecclesiasticism,  with  its  lying 
and  devilish  pretense  that  it  is  Christianity,  has  always 
allied  itself  with  government,  until  the  oppressed  everywhere 
have  of  necessity  identified  Christ  himself  with  the  agencies 
that  are  used  in  His  name  to  crush  the  life  out  of  the  com- 
mon people,  the  multitude  for  whom  He  died.  Communists 
are,  therefore,  very  generally  infidels,  atheists.  Law  and 
order  have  robbed  the  poor  of  their  truest  friend,  Jesus 
Christ;  ecclesiasticism  has  kept  its  Christless  theological 
thimble-rigism  interposed  between  Christ  and  the  poor 
until  they  are  no  longer  able  to  see  His  face  or  hear 
His  voice,  and  so  it  has  happened  that  wherever  the  out- 
raged populace  rose  in  arms  against  the  system  which  op- 
pressed them,  their  fury  has  been  directed  against  the  Church 
and  its  ministers  as  much  as  against  the  state  and  its  officers ; 
and  naturally  so,  because  they  are  both  parts  of  our  law  and 
order  system,  and  neither  has  any  more  claim  to  be  Christi- 
anity than  it  has  to  be  Mohammedanism,  except  that  ecclesi- 
asticism panders  to  statecraft  by  juggling  with  the. rights  of 
man  in  the  name  of  Jesus  rather  than  in  that  of  Mohammed. 
I,  for  one,  may  say  that  having  been  a  student  all  my  life,  I 
have  sought  the  truth  in  every  system  of  philosophy,  religion, 
science,  and  history  ever  taught  among  mankind,'  and  that 
the  result  of  all  my  long  years  of  thought  and  of  study  is  a 
conviction  profound  as  the  depths  of  consciousness  itself 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God;  human  and 
divine  in  a  larger  sense  than  any  other  man  ever  was ;  en- 
titled to  control  the  heart  and  direct  the  intellect  of  every 
man  on  earth;  the  truest  spiritual  guide,  the  profoundest 
teacher  of  social  and  political  science,  the  grandest  states- 
man; and  yet  if  I  could  believe  for  one  hour  that  He  ever 
taught  or  authorized  the  ecclesiasticism  which  falsely  pre- 
tends that  it  is  Christianity,  I  would  be  readv  to  declare  that 
the  only  error  the  Jews  committed  in  crucifying  Him  was  in 
putting  it  off  so  long;  for  the  man  who  might  "have  lived  to 
be  the  author  of  such  a  system  as  our  ecclesiasticism, 
Catholic,  Anglican,  Greek,  and  Protestant,  ought  to  have 
been  strangled  at  His  birth.  Here,  again,  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly noted  that  our  condemnation  is  of  the  whole  ecclesi- 
astical system,  not  of  the  people  who  teach  or  profess  it. 
Doubtless  there  are  millions  of  sincere,  earnest -hearted 
Christians  in  the  world;  doubtless  there  are  bishops,  priests, 
and  preachers  as  rich  in  zeal,  learning,  and  piety  as  the  very 
Aposdes  themselves;  doubtless  ecclesiasticism  has  in  ail 
ages,  and  does  now,  monopolize  more  of  the  energy,  learn- 
ing, zeal,  and  love  of  the  best  races  on  earth  than  any  other 
human  institution;  but  so  far  as  the  system  contemplates  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  the  regeneration  of  mankind,  it  is 


demonstrated  to  be  a  dead  failure;  and  so  far  as  its  own 
character  is  concerned,  there  never  was  a  legal  wrong  in 
Christendom  which  it  did  not  baptize  and  bless.  Ecclesi- 
asticism has  been  the  servile  creature  of  stateism  through- 
out Christendom  ;  it  poured  holy  water  over  every  legalized 
infamy  of  the  feudal  system — even  over  the  maiden-head 
rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  which  infamy  desecrated  a 
sacrament  of  the  Church,  making  prostitution  an  incident  to 
the  marriages  of  the  poor;  never  a  statute  however  in- 
famous, never  a  war  however  atrocious  and  unjust,  never 
a  custom  hovevcr  vile,  but  ecclesiasticism  was  ready  to 
sign  it  with  a  cross  and  sanctify  it  with  prayer,  if  the  state 
approved  it.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  perse- 
cution of  Irish  Catholics  for  ages,  the  slavery  of  men 
wherever  stateism  recognized  slavery — what  single  infamy 
in  all  the  catalogue  of  crime  that  ever  had  strength  enough 
to  gel  its  deformity  clad  with  some  felon  formula  of  law, 
did  ecclesiasticism  fail  to  sanctify  and  bless  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth?  Was  ever  a  mere  forgery  and 
false-pretense  so  long  and  so  persistently  sustained  ?  Even 
now,  when  in  spite  of  ecclesiasticism  we  have  throttled 
many  of  the  ancient  giants  of  feudalism,  do  we  not  daily 
witness  that  the  churches  (all  of  them  alike)  pander  to  and 
aid  in  maintaining  a  law  and  order  system  more  hopelessly 
at  enmity  with  the  whole  teachings  of  Christ  than  was  the 
pride  of  the  Pharisee  or  the  beastly  creed  of  the  Sadducee, 
or  even  the  sensual  rites  of  Pagandom  itself?  The  fatal 
error  of  modern  Communism  is  that  it  has  lost  faith  in 
Christ,  because  it  has  confounded  Christianity  and  ecclesias- 
ticism, and  knows  that  ecclesiasticism  is  as  false  as  any 
chronicles  of  hell,  as  far  as  all  its  social  and  political  life  is 
concerned  ;  and  that  if  even  it  has  retained  spiritual  truth, 
that  truth,  without  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  without  the  social 
and  political  part  of  it,  is  nothing  but  chaff.  But  in  spile  of 
ecclesiasticism,  which  has  so  long  kept  the  truth  hidden 
from  mankind,  instead  of  teaching  the  truth  boldly  as  Chris- 
tianity did  during  the  three  hundred  years  in  which  it  existed 
on  earth,  now,  after  more  than  fourteen  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion and  wrong  and  outrage,  the  Communists,  having  seen 
ever>'  system  of  law  and  order  which  promised  any  good  to 
man  tried  over  and  over  again  in  vain,  have  at  last  reached 
the  very  same  ultimate  truth  in  the  science  of  government 
which  Jesus  Christ  enunciated  centuries  ago.  They  are  only 
pseudo-philosophers  who  regard  Jesus  as  a  mere  enthusiast, 
a  mere  teacher,  a  mere  moralist  ;  mankind  will  yet  realize 
the  fact  that  He  was  the  profoundest  legislator  upon  earth, 
and  surely  the  Communists  of  our  day  ought  to  reexamine 
the  claims  of  one  who  so  many  centuries  ago  stated  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  only  theory  of  government  that 
can  secure  those  rights,  more  tersely  and  comprehensively 
and  accurately  than  any  one  of  them  can  do  to-day.  For 
disguise  the  truth  as  we  may,  lie  and  cant  and  whine  about 
it  as  we  may,  falsely  pretend  as  ecclesiasticism  has  always 
done  that  He  taught  only  spiritual  truth,  the  fact  remains 
patent  and  unquestioned  to  every  man  who  will  simply  read 
and  understand  what  Jesus  did  teach,  that  Christianity  is 
logically  and  eternally  opposed  to  the  existence  of  any  gov- 
ernment over  the  people,  opposed  to  class-rights,  class-priv- 
ileges, class-legislation,  to  heritable  titles  to  property,  to  pri- 
vate property-rights,  and  to  every  form  and  purpose  of  social, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical  feudalisms  whatever  ;  in  other 
words,  that  Christianity  was  theoretically  and  practically  an 
absolute  democracy,  pure  and  simple,  social  and  political,  as 
the  civil  exponent  of  spiritual,  truth  :  i.  e.,  Communism,  with 
faith  added,  the  whole  government  devised  being  based  on 
faith  in  God  and  in  man.  Now,  they  who  regard  Christ  as 
a  mere  theorist  because  he  advocated  a  "government,"  a 
"kingdom,"  based  upon  laws  which  lacked  the  sanction  of 
temporal  penalties  for  their  enforcement,  never  understood, 
as  He  did,  that  if  He  had  organized  such  a  government,  or 
any  government,  over  the.people  with  power  to  enforce  the 
will  of  rulers  by  temporal  penalties,  that  government  must 
inevitably  have  defeated  the  very  objects  for  which  He  leg- 
islated, because  it  must  have  infallibly  developed  the  net  re- 
sult which  is  a  logical  necessity  of  all  such  government. 
Surely,  the  wisdom  which  foresaw  this  truth,  also,  is  super- 
human, and  surely  Communism  should  accept  the  teachings 
of  Christ  (not  of  ecclesiasticism)  as  divine,  because  He  fore- 
saw, and  provided  for,  and  taught  the  ultimate  truths  of  the 
science  of  government  eighteen  centuries  ago — truths  which 
the  wisest  men  are  only  learning  to  properly  grasp  and  util- 
ize after  so  many  centuries  of  agony.  Now,  from  this  basis 
of  absolute  democracy,  social  and  political  (Communism 
with  faith  added),  Jesus  Christ  undertook  to  revolutionize  all 
existing  governments  on  earth,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a 
universal  "kingdom."  Humanly  viewed,  He  was  a  poor 
man  ;  He  was  the  subject  of  a  conquered  nationality ;  He 
was  without  friends,  influence,  or  any  claim  even  to  "re- 
spectability ;"  He  was  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  ; 
He  was  one  of  the  mob,  the  canaille;  He  was  the  supposi- 
titious son  of  a  working-man,  perhaps  a  carpenter  Himself; 
He  met  with  a  thief,  and  claimed  no  superiority  over  him  ; 
He  conversed  with  a  prostitute,  and  had  no  abusive  speech 
to  condemn  her  with  ;  He  was  decidedly  a  "  low  person," 
not  "respectable,"  not  fit  to  make  his  appearance  among  the 
broadcloth  holiness  of  our  modern  linen-cambric  ecclesiast- 
icisms  ;  but  such  as  He  was,  He  started  out  to  overturn  all 
human  governments  and  convert  mankind  from  the  basis  of 
Communism  with  faith  added.  You  may  laugh  at  Him,  rid- 
icule Him,  pity  Him,  despise  Him— it  matters  not  at  all :  I 
tell  you  just  what  He  undertook  to  do,  and  how  He  under- 
took to  do  it.  He  did  this,  too,  believing  that  the  attempt 
would  result  in  His  own  crucifixion,  knowing  that  the  eccle- 
siasticism of  that  day  played  with  marked  cards  for  "the 
strawberries  and  cream  "  of  social  life  just  as  desperately  as 
that  of  our  day  does,  and  has  always  done.  But  undeterred 
by  the  prescience  of  His  passion  and  death,  unchecked  by 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  enemies  and  the  base  ingratitude 
of  professed  friends,  the  grand  Essenian  launched  out  upon 
the  sea  of  humanity  His  single,  simple,  magnificent  truth 
that  the  only  government  which  has  any  right  of  existence 
is  an  absolute  democracy  based  upon  faith  in  God  and  faith 
in  Man.  He  legislated  to  the  effect  that  there  should  never 
be  any  "  title  of  nobility  "  among  His  people:  "  Call  no  man 
Rabbi  ;"  that  no  Christian  should  be  king,  governor,  or 
bearer  of  any  distinction,  social  or  political,  whatever  :  "All 
ye  are  brethren;"  in  other  governments,  "Those  who  are 
great  bear  authority  ;  lords  exercise  dominion  over  them — 
but  it  shall  not  be  so  with  you  ;"  to  the  effect  that  they  must 
own  all  property  in  common  :  "  Sell  that  thou  hast  and  give 


to  the  poor;"  "How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter 
into  the  kingdom  ;"  "  It  is  easer  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  king- 
dom ;"  {because  Christianity  was  Communism,  and  no  man 
could  be  a  Christian  unless  he  voluntarily  consecrated  his 
estate  to  the  actual  use  of  all  fellow-Christians,  his  brethren  ; 
a  plain,  simple,  and  necessary  truth,  about  which  ecclesiast- 
icism has  been  lying  ever  since  the  days  of  Constantine.] 
Now,  the  reason  why  Christ  repudiated  all  government  over 
the  people,  and  especially  all  private  ownership  of  property, 
was  because  He  knew  that  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  broth- 
erhood among  His  people,  would  be  impossible  except  on 
the  platform  of  Communism.  This  system  was  proclaimed 
as  the  best  possible  thing  for  the  people,  and  it  prevailed. 
Those  who  believed  not  only  professed  the  spiritual  truths 
taught  by  Christ,  but  they  put  their  property  into  the  com- 
mon stock,  and  found  that  there  was  "enough  and  to  spare." 
Lies  and  shams  and  false-pretenses  about  this  voluntary 
consecration  of  estates  was  punished  with  awful  rigor,  as 
shown  by  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  For  three  cen- 
turies this  system  was  faithfully  proclaimed,  and  it  had 
spread  throughout  the  then  known  world.  In  a.  d.  325,  a 
council  of  the  Christians  was  held  at  Nicea,  and  there  were 
bishops  present  representing  churches  and  dioceses  so 
remote  that  even  the  names  of  the  countries  from  which 
they  come  were  unpronounceable  and  unknown  in  Rome. 
The  Commune  of  Christ  had  acquired  such  numbers  and 
influence  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where 
was  then  the  centre  of  population  and  power,  that  the  cratty 
Constantine,  who  was  anxiously  seeking  for  means  to  con- 
solidate his  empire  and  transfer  the  seat  of  government 
from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  found  it  expedient  to  profess 
Christianity  in  order  to  secure  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
Commune  in  favor  of  his  political  schemes,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  from  the  war  against  Maxentius,  although  he 
was  Emperor  and  PonHfex  Maximus,  the  supreme  dignitary 
of  Pagandom,  and  although  he  was  the  murderer  of  his  sis- 
ter, Constantina,  and  of  his  son,  Crispus,  he  marched  his  le- 
gions home  under  the  Labarum,  the  cross  for  a  standard, 
with  En  tontia  vika  emblazoned  on  his  banners,  and  de- 
clared that  he,  like  St.  Paul,  had  seen  the  mystic  cross  and 
heard  the  voice  divine;  and  so  the  Pagan  Emperor  became 
the  head  of  the  Christian  Church,  although  he  refused  to  be 
baptized  until  he  was  on  the  bed  of  death.  Of  course  it  was 
impossible  to  impose  the  democracy  of  Christ  upon  a  Ro- 
man Emperor,  especially  when  that  Emperor  was  a  pagan, 
and  not  a  Christian.  Both  sides  fully  understood  that  Con- 
stantine could  not  be  a  Christian  and  also  an  Emperor, 
because  they  knew  that  the  imperial  dignity  and  all  the 
class  distinctions  appurtenant  to  it  were  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  the  elementary  principles  of 
which  required  the  abdication  of  authority  over  other  Chris- 
tians, and  the  consecration  of  all  estates  to  the  good  of  all. 
It  was,  therefore,  implied  that  when  Constantine  became 
Christian,  Christianity  must  become  ecclesiasticism.  The 
Church  remembered  Nero  and  Dioclesian,  and  foresaw  the 
earthly  splendors  which  awaited  its  apostacy,  and,  driven  by 
the  torment  of  fear  and  the  allurement  of  hope,  the  sacrile- 
gious bargain  was  consummated;  the  Commune  of  Christ 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  since  that 
dreadful  day  ecclesiasticism  has  pandered  to  stateism,  sanc- 
tifying all  laws  made  in  the  interests  of  the  ruling  classes 
and  against  the  welfare  of  the  many,  baptizing  all  feudal- 
isms, and  restricting  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
propagation  of  mere  spiritual  husks  and  chaff,  hiding  from 
the  people  that  strong  human  and  divine  gospel  of  social 
and  political  rights,  \vhich  was  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  all 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Thenceforward  the  head  of  Chris- 
tendom has  always  been  a  temporal  prince,  and  feudalism 
has  been  nursed  in  grernio  ecclesuc,  and  no  man  has  ever 
heard  Christ's  Gospel  preached  since  a.  d.  325-381.  Re- 
cently this  temporal  sovereignty  has  been  subverted;  almost 
synchronously  the  crescent  has  waned  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  multitudes,  whose  truest  friend  was 
Jesus  Christ,  are  seeking  to  attain  by  force  what  the  Divine 
Teacher  sought  by  faith — even  community  of  property  and 
rights.  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  There 
was  the  failure  of  Christianity,  and  -the  reason  of  its  failure. 
Now,  although  the  Christian  Commune  was  subverted  by 
Constantine,  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  had  not  then  been 
utterly  corrupted,  and  the  Apostles'  creed,  formulated  at 
Nicea,  has  been  the  common  faith  of  Christendom.  The  uni- 
versal church — Greek,  Catholic,  and  Protestant— still  hold 
the  Nicene  creed  almost  in  the  grand  words  in  which  it  was 
given;  and  while  many  things  have  been  subsequently 
added,  as  ecclesiasticism  departed  more  and  more  from 
Christianity,  Christendom  still  clings  to  the  ancient  formula 
of  the  faith,  saying,  hie  et  ubique :  "(1)  I  believe  in  God, 
the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth;  (2)  and 
in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord;  *  *  *  (3)  1 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  (4)  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church; 
(5)  in  the  Communion  of  Saints;  (6)  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins;  (7)  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  (8)  and  in  the  life 
everlasting.  Amen  !"  Now,  this  ancient,  solemn,  universal 
creed  embraces  eight  vital  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
it  is  manifest  in  the  very  face  of  the  creed  itself  that  all  of 
these  eight  points  are  of  equal  value  and  authenticity,  and 
are  set  forth  with  equal  solemnity.  To  strike  out  either  one 
of  them  is  to  mar  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity.  Half- 
truth  is  little  better  than  falsehood,  and  to  proclaim  some  of 
these  cardinal  points  of  Christianity  and  ignore  others  is  to 
mutilate  the  Gospel.  Wherefore  it  is  clear,  by  the  terms  of 
a  creed  received  almost  directly  from  the  Apostles,  and  also 
by  the  common  faith  of  Christendom,  that  all  of  these  vital 
points  are  equally  essential.  It  is  logically  certain  that 
there  is  no  necessary  contradiction  between  the  position  of 
Constantine,  as  Emperor  of  Rome,  and  a  true  profession  of 
faith  in  every  one  of  these  eight  vital  truths,  as  they  are  now 
construed  by  ecclesiasticism.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
son assigned  why  a  Roman  emperor  might  not  in  good  faith 
1  profess  to  believe  in  all  of  them,  as  they  were  understood  by 
I  the  Council  of  Nicea,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  fifth 
!  article — "  the  Communion  of  Saints."  This  article,  in  its 
1  original  signification,  embodied  a  necessary,  positive,  and 
1  logical  interdiction  of  the  idea  that  an  emperor  could  be  a 
1  Christian,  and  of  the  idea  that  the  head  of  the  Church  could 
be  a  temporal  prince.  It  is  very  true  that  ever  since  Con- 
stantine prostituted  the  Church  to  the  service  of  stateism, 
and  substituted  ecclesiasticism  for  Christianity,  this  article 
of  "the  Communion  of  Saints"  has  been  construed  to  be  a 
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mere  theological  sentimentalism,  incapable  even  of  accurate 
definition,  and  utterly  emasculate  and  impotent  for  any  but 
purely  sentimental  purposes.  But  it  was  not  so  in  apostolic 
times,  nor  even  in  the  days  of  the  Nicene  Council;  for  be- 
yond doubt  the  New  Testament  Greek  of  this  article  (the 
Communion  of  Saints)  meant  the  Commune  of  the  Holy. 
When  it  is  declared  that  they  which  believed  called  not  any- 
thing which  they  possessed  their  own,  but  had  all  things  com- 
mon (Acts  ii,  44;  iv,  32),  and  that  they  which  believed  con- 
tinued steadfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship 
(Acts  ii,  42),  the  words  used  are  exactly  cognate  words.  The 
sense  in  which  the  Apostles,  the  Twelve,  the  Seventy,  and 
the  whole  body  of  Christians  understood  these  words  is 
clearly  showed  by  their  actions,  and  by  the  narrative  con- 
cerning Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acts  iv,  34,  35,  36,  37;  v,  1 
to  5).  It  is  therefore  clear,  beyond  any  controversy  at  all, 
that  "  the  Communion  of  Saints,"  which  was  an  essential 
doctrine  of  Christianity — placed  by  the  Apostles  and  by  the 
practice  of  the  Church,  up  to  the  days  of  Constantine,  in 
the  very  same  category  with  faith  in  God  and  in  Christ — 
meant  no  ecclesiastical  sentimentalism  whatever,  but  did 
mean  only  a  God-ordained  communism  of  property  and 
rights  among  all  who  believe  Christ  was  a  Communist,  and 
the  fact  that  he  so  long  ago  grasped  the  ultimate  truth  of  the 
science  of  government  proves  the  divinity  of  His  teachings. 
Moreover,  it  is  historically  true  that  in  the  scheme  taught  by 
Jesus  the  justification  of  the  sinner  is  uniformly  presented 
as  the  result  of  faith — things  believed ;  but  the  promise  of 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  His  kingdom,  the  promise  that  He 
would  be  with  His  followers  all  days,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world,  the  promise  of  thaumaturgical  power  to  His  fol- 
lowers— to  be  used  in  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  His 
claims — were  not  wholly  subject  to  the  condition  of  faith  only, 
but  subject  to  the  condition  that  they  would  do  all  that  He 
commanded.  Now,  in  the  Nicene  creed,  which  is  the  ear- 
liest statement  of  Christianity  in  a  formal  way,  every  article 
enunciates  something  to  be  believed,  but  nothing  to  be  done, 
except  the  article  of  the  Communion  of  Saints.  This  alone 
required  something  to  be  done,  and  that  something  was  to 
assume  membership  in  the  Christian  Commune  by  the  vol- 
untary consecration  of  all  property  to  the  good  of  all.  Now, 
the  thaumaturgical  powers  which  were  to  continue  in  the 
Church  perpetually  for  the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  were  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  doing  of  what 
was  commanded,  and  only  incidentally  upon  faith.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  miracles  ceased  when  the  Church  ceased  to 
do,  although  it  continued  to  believe  ?  I  am  fully  informed  of 
all  the  chicaner)'  of  which  ecclesiasticism  is  guilty,  and  of  the 
lame  apologies  it  offers  for  its  own  impotency  in  this  regard. 
But  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  love  of  Christ,  I  challenge 
Christendom  this  day  to  produce  any  authority  authorizing 
the  cessation  of  miracles,  or  to  give  any  manly  and  honest 
reason  for  the  fact  that  they  ceased  at  all  except  that  which  I 
have  stated.  Inevitably  thaumaturgical  powers  which  were 
appurtenant  only  to  the  Commune  of  Christ  ceased  when 
the  Commune  was  subverted ;  inevitably,  also,  these  powers 
will  be  restored  again  whenever  that  Commune  shall  be  re- 
established. To  assert  or  believe  the  contrary  is  logically 
to  assert  or  believe  that  such  powers  never  existed  at  all, 
and  the  New  Testament  is  a  lie.  In  view  of  this  plain  and 
truthful  exegesis  of  the  system  of  Christ,  how  utterly  worth- 
less seem  all  the  centuries — old  logomachies  of  ecclesiasti- 
cism about  fath  and  works  ?  The  faith  might  be  well  enough 
taught  under  Constantine  and  his  successors,  but  the  Chris- 
tian work  was  utterly  ignored  by  ecclesiasticism  and  lost  to 
the  world,  for  this  work  was  to  proclaim  to  all  men  the 
Commune  of  Christ  and  to  prove  the  divinity  of  his  social 
and  political  teachings,  as  well  as  his  power  on  earth  to  for- 
give sins,  by  "  wonderful  works  "  wrought  in  His  name  by 
the  Communistic  democracy  which  was  based  on  faith  in 
Christ  and  in  man.  So,  beyond  question,  we  realize  in  these 
last  days  the  wonderful  fact  that  the  ultimate  truth  of  the 
science  of  government,  as  demonstrated  by  long  centuries  of 
toil,  and  suffering,  and  anguish,  exactly  coincides  with  the 
social  and  political  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  both  philos- 
ophy and  statesmanship  unite  with  Christianity  in  affirming 
that  the  only  perfect  government  is  a  pure  democracy  based 
upon  faith  in  Christ  and  in  the  people  whom  He  died  to 
save.  The  organic  law  of  our  land,  for  the  first  time  in  all 
history,  gives  to  all  who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  a  legal 
right  to  work  for  the  establishment  of  the  Commune  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  May  those  who  seek  for  rest 
enter  upon  the  holy  task  with  full  assurance  of  faith,  and 
cease  not  until  it  shall  have  been  fully  done. 

Nathan,  an  Essenian. 
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The  Phonograph. 


Grandest  of  late  inventions,  hail ! 

Nymph  Echo  thou  hast  caught ; 
Reporters  and  apostles,  wail — 

Your  occupation's  naught. 

Should  awful  Sinai,  as  of  yore, 

His  words  reverberate, 
We  need  no  Moses  any  more 

To  jot  them  on  a  slate. 

For  there's  the  phonograph  to  take 

And  keep  the  sacred  lore, 
Which  pundits  dare  not  twist  or  shake, 

Or  spread  their  learning  o'er. 

Stump -speakers  shall  be  stricken  dumb, 

For  now  tire  press  can  state 
The  very  words  which  from  them  come, 

Not  what  the  scribes  translate. 

But  first  let's  have  that  ruling  voice 

Registered,  once  for  all, 
Which  now  the  factions,  at  their  choice, 

Interpret  or  forestall. 

" 'Tis  this!"   " 'Tis  thai!"     They  don't  accord; 
Then  one  or  both  Miust  lie. 
Quick !  let  the  phonograph  record 

The  true  vox  populi,  Mokax. 

San  Francisco,  May  8,  1878. 


Dr.  Schliemann  will  resume  his  archaeological  explorations 
next  month.  He  has. been  in  Paris  with  Mrs.  Schliemarin, 
who  has  been  very  ill. 


If  mankind  are  unhappy,  it  is  of  little  consequence  what 
occasions  the  disquietude.  Real  and  imaginary  evils  are 
synonymous. 


[continued  from  last  number.] 

During  my  stay  in  Victoria  I  called  at  the  Executive  Man- 
sion— by  invitation.  I  had  been  introduced  to  Governor 
Douglass  by  my  friend  Mr.  Archie  Sinclair,  who  had  pre- 
sented the  Governor  one  of  my  narratives. 

I  was  ushered  into  his  presence  by  one  his  daughters,  a  very 
pretty  half-breed  Indian  girl,  who  was  quite  accomplished. 
The  interview  was  of  short  duration,  as  I  saw  the  Gov- 
ernor was  busy  with  State  affairs.  He  patronizingly  called 
me  "my  man,"  and  had  a  chair  brought  for  me  to  sit  down. 
It  did  not  take  me  very  long  to  find  out  that  his  Excellency 
looked  on  the  Americans  as  an  inferior  race  -to  his  own 
countrymen,  and  we  had  also  been  represented  to  the  Indians 
as  clutchmen  (women),  weak  people  of  no  force,  which  after- 
ward led  the  Indians  into  an  unfortunate  error.  The  In- 
dians called  the  Americans  Bostons;  the  English  King 
George;  the  French  Pesioux,  and  themselves  siwash  (savage) 
Whenever  they  wanted  to  find  out  a  nationality  they  would 
say,  King  George  ?  If  you  answered  in  the  affirmative,  they 
would  reply,  kloash  (good).  If  you  said,  No,  Boston,  they 
would  reply  wake  kloash  (no  good),  I  used  to  answer  them 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  party  I  had  with  me  at  the 
time.  Those  Indians  are  great  gamblers.  They  play  a 
game  with  checks,  about  the  size  of  those  used  at  faro;  they 
are  made  of  wood,  and  are  very  handsome — nine  dark  checks 
and  one  light  one.  They  place  these  checks  in  something 
like  fine  flax,  made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  ;  they  then  work 
them  in  every  direction  in  their  hands  and  with  wild  gestic- 
ulation, and  the  women  sing,  and  beat  with  sticks  on  the 
ground.  The  banker  then  divides  the  "  little  joker  "  into  ten 
parcels,  and  the  other  Indian  points  to  one  of  the  parcels 
with  a  stick.  If  the  white  check  is  in  the  one  he  selects  he 
takes  down  the  money:  if  not,  he  never  examines  the  other 
parcel,  and  the  manipulator  of  the  checks  shuffles  up  again 
I  saw  in  this  a  great  chance  to  "  hold  out "  the  white  check 
as  they  do  when  they  play  "  now  you  see  it  and  now  you 
don't.  But  the  red  man  was  not  that  far  advanced  in  civili- 
zation. There  was  a  large  gathering  of  people,  one  night, 
opposite  Keenan's  Hotel,  which  was  turned  into  a  miners 
meeting — all  Americans,  and  the  vast  majority  of  them  from 
our  own  State;  they  were  seeking  to  redress  some  fancied 
grievance  or  other,  and  complained  of  being  brought  to  the 
country  by  exaggerated  reports  of  the  richness  of  the  mines. 
The  truth  was,  the  immense  crowd  then  in  Victoria  became 
impatient  and  restless  as  the  waters  of  Frazer  river  did  not 
fall  fast  enough  to  allow  them  to  go  up  stream  and  prospect 
for  gold. 

I  was  recognized  among  the  crowd — cheered,  and  called 
on  for  a  speech.  I  declined  for  I  had  no  subject  worthy  of 
discussing,  and  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany. It  was  not  their  fault  that  the  waters  did  not  abate 
as  fast  as  desirable,  and  not  only  that,  I  knew  that  we  had 
not  been  sent  for  to  overrun  the  country,  and,  another  thing, 
they  did  not  want  us  there  under  any  circumstances. 

The  next  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Whatcom,  W.  T. 
Some  of  my  friends  heard  of  my  being  in  Victoria  and  of  the 
affray,  and  sent  a  message  for  me  to  come  over  to  our  own 
side  and  stay  till  it  was  time  to  go  up  the  river.  My  old 
friend,  David  Campbell,  of  San  Francisco,  was  keeping  a 
drinking  house  in  Whatcom,  and  not  knowing  how  I  "  was 
fixed"  sent  me  fifty  dollars.  Late  in  the  day  I  heard  of  a 
"  smack  "  that  was  going  over  to  Whatcom.  William  Ken- 
nedy, Esq.,  now  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  was  a 
passenger.  Lawrence  Kane  (known  as  the  "  Kaney  boy  ") 
one  of  Uncle  Billy  Walker's  men;  and  a  Philadelphian  named 
Dougherty — he  was  a  gentleman  who  taught  the  manly  art 
of  self-defense  and  called  himself  "Professor  Donnelly" — 
were  with  me. 

It  was  sixty  miles  from  Victoria  to  Whatcom.  We  did 
not  start  till  late,  and  that  night  it  blew  a  terrible  hurricane 
— a  gale  that  can  only  blow  in  that  Sound.  Some  of  the 
passengers  were  praying,  others  were  cursing  their  bad  luck 
at  being  out  in  such  a  storm,  and  also  for  not  taking  passage 
in  a  steamer.  I  rolled  myself  up  in  a  blanket  and  laid  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  thinking  of  the  many  escapes  I 
already  had,  and  then  to  be  lost  in  this  miserable  manner 
by  drowning,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  land.  That  happy 
harbinger,  daylight,  at  last  had  come,  but  what  a  terrible 
night  had  ushered  it.  "  There  is  a  divinity  which  shapes 
our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  may." 

We  entered  the  harbor  of  Whatcom  intact;  our  little  craft 
had  weathered  the  storm,  which  by  this  time  had  entirely 
abated.  My  friends  all  welcomed  me,  and  the  Hon.  Edward 
PTtzhugh  (now  in  this  city),  one  of  the  United  States  Terri- 
torial Judges,  sent  me  an  invitation  to  dine  with  him.  He 
had  a  snug  little  house,  about  one  mile  from  the  town,  a  few 
old  companions  stopping  with  him  as  guests,  and  several 
Indian  servants. 

While  we  were  dining,  some  of  my  friends  borrowed  a 
gun  and  fired  a  salute  in  honor  of  my  dining  with  the  Judge 
and  of  my  visit  to  them.  Judge  Fitzhugh  thought  the  firing 
had  some  signification  in  regard  to  a  company  of  United 
States  troops  who  were  out  looking  for  hostile  Indians — they 
were  getting  troublesome  about  that  time — but  I  explained 
it  to  him.  The  new  paper  just  started  in  Whatcom  the  next 
morning  stated  that  I  did  not  seek  that  kind  of  notoriety — 
which  was  true  ;  but  it  was  forced  upon  me  by  good  but  in- 
discreet friends.  Indeed,  wherever  I  went,  the  "boys" 
could  not  do  enough  for  me. 

In  company  with  Gov.  Fayette  McMullin,  of  Washington 
Territory,  and  his  young  bride,  I  visited  a  steamer  lying  off 
in  the  harbor,  commanded  by  Captain  Fontleroy,  where  we 
partook  of  a  fine  collation.  In  the  afternoon  we  attended  a 
public  meeting,  where  the  Governor  addressed  the  Indians 
in  the  Chinook  jargon.  I  soon  tired  of  this  society  business, 
and  wanted  to  be  doing  something  for  myself.  With  the  aid 
of  some  friends  I  fitted  out  a  boat,  and  with  George  Parkin- 
son, Professor  Donnelly,  and  two  or  three  others,  I  made  a 
trip  on  the  sound  to  the  mouth  of  a  magnificent  river  called 
the  Snohomish.  The  place  we  selected  as  our  camp  had 
been  a  reservation.  It  was  now  used  as  an  Indian  burial- 
place  ;  they  never  put  their  dead  under  ground,  but  in  boxes 
raised  a  few  feet  above  ground.  They  decorate  their  graves 
in  various  ways,  but  generally  by  a  few  yards  of  red  cloth. 


It  was  a  mile  and  a  half  across  the  river  to  the  new  reserva- 
tion. I  put  some  presents  in  a  canoe,  and  was  rowed  over 
to  it. 

The  Indians,  I  think,  were  called  the  Snohomish  tribe. 
It  was  their  hour  for  religious  devotions.  They  were  chant- 
ing a  service  in  the  Indian  tongue.  It  was  really  solemn, 
and  the  music  of  their  voices  was  beautiful.  They  were 
asking  the  sockolly  tyee  (the  great  high  chief)  who  was  al- 
ways looking  at  them,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  harm. 
The  Jesuits  had  been  among  these  Indians  in  the  olden 
time,  and  the  emblems  of  Christianity,  crosses,  were  erected 
in  many  places — many  of  them,  however,  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay. As  soon  as  the  service  had  ended  I  approached  the 
high  priest,  and  gave  him  some  beads,  tea,  crackers,  etc., 
and  also  offered  him  a  bottle  of  whisky,  which  he  declined 
taking;  but  in  a  short  time  he  sent  one  of  the  old  squaws  to 
get  it,  as  it  would  have  been  rather  a  bad  example  to  receive 
it  in  presence  of  his  congregation.  The  women  were  virtu- 
ous, but  the  men,  like  "  white  folks,"  would  drink  whisky, 
and,  Indian-like,  pick  up  little  things  lying  loosely  around. 
I  hired  four  of  these  Indians  to  work  the  canoes,  and  sent  a 
party  of  our  own  men  up  the  river  to  prospect  for  gold,  and, 
if  possible,  to  find  a  trail  to  the  Fraser  River  through  our 
own  territory.  They  came  back  in  a  week,  and  reported 
unfavorably.  We  returned  to  Watcom,  where  I  found  a  let- 
ter waiting  for  me  from  my  friend  Martin  Gallagher,  telling 
me  to  come  at  once  to  the  Fraser  River.  I  fitted  out  again, 
and  with  my  two  henchmen,  Parkinson  and  Dougherty,  and 
adding  to  my  company  old  Rube  Kains,  a  character  well 
known  to  all  old  Californians,  and  my  aid,  Major  Tom  Do- 
lan,  started  out.  It  was  a  hard  trip,  even  by  water,  and  on 
the  second  or  third  day  we  landed  at  Point  Roberts.  This 
was  on  the  line  of  the  disputed  territory.  Both  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  officers  were  here,  but  nothing  definite  as 
to  where  the  line  would  be  run  was  agreed  upon  at  this  time. 
After  resting  at  Point  Roberts  one  day,  we  again  started  on 
our  journey,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  River — 
the  "  Straits  of  Georgia."  Here  we  were  brought  to  bay  by 
a  revenue  cutter,  which  was  lying  off  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  to  head  off  boats  going  up  the  river  without  paying 
the  tax.  I  boarded  her  and  paid  $5  apiece  for  those  with 
me,  and  left  a  canoe  worth  $10  for  two  friends,  detained 
there,  who  came  along  with  me. 

There  were  hundreds  of  boats  anchored  along  the  beach, 
and  men-camping  on  the  shore,  below-  the  cutter,  who  did 
not  have  the  five  dollars  head-tax  to  pay,  awaiting  a  good 
chance  to  run  the  blockade.  I  met  an  old  Californian 
named  Parker,  a  prisoner  on  board  the  cutter.  He  refused 
to  pay  the  tax,  as  he  supposed  it  was  a  little  perquisite  of 
the  officers  for  themselves,  and  rather  impertinently  asked 
"what  they  did  with  the  money?"  He  was  informed  that  it 
was  collected  as  "  pin-money  "  for  Her  Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen.  "  Oh, the  Queen  ! !J  said  Parker.  They  imme- 
diately put  him  under  hatches  as  a  prisoner.  To  an  inquiry 
of  mine  as  to  what  were  the  charges  against  him,  the  officer 
told  me  what  he  had  said,  and  then  in  an  earnest  manner 
added :  "  You  can't  do  that,  you  know." 

The  day  after  we  left  the  cutter  a  steamboat  came  along 
from  Victoria,  having  on  board  Governor  Douglass  and  his 
suite.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Fort  Yale  to  mvestigate  the 
cause  that  had  led  to  a  fight  between  the  miners  of  Hill's 
Bar,  Fort  Yale,  and  their  surroundings,  and  the  Indians,  in 
which  the  Indians  got  worsted  and  found  out  the  Americans 
were  not  clutchmen.  I  took  passage  on  the  steamer  to 
Fort  Hope,  which  was  as  far  as  she  could  steam  up  the  river. 

We  could  not  travel  by  night  on  account  of  the  swiftness  of 
the  stream.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark  she  was  run  ashore,  and 
the  Governor  and  his  party  landed.  He  was  traveling  with 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life ;  had  a  fine  and  ca- 
pacious hamper,  and  cooks  and  servants.  After  dining,  I 
observed  that  one  of  his  suite  got  him  his  pipe,  and  another 
filled  it  with  tobacco.  They  watched  his  every  movement, 
and  never  laughed  until  he  laughed  first.  It  was  the  greatest 
piece  of  toadyism  I  had  ever  witnessed.  I  felt  proud  of 
being  born  an  American.  The  next  morning  the  Governor 
and  suite  had  contemplated  taking  breakfast  on  shore.  This 
would  have  kept  us  back  at  least  two  hours,  and  we  could 
not  make  Fort  Hope  by  daylight,  but  how  was  this  to  be 
remedied  ?  There  was  no  one  on  board  who  had  the  temer- 
ity to  speak  to  the  Governor  about  it.  Several  of  the 
passengers  asked  me  if  I  would  wait  on  the  Governor  and 
state  the  case  to  him.  The  proposition  was  a  fair  one,  and 
I  consented  to  do  so.  He  at  once  replied,  in  a  pleasant 
manner:  "Certainly,  my  man;  I  don't  want  to  keep  the 
men  out  another  night."  He  immediately  gave  orders  and 
everything  was  put  on  board  the  steamer,  and  we  were  now 
on  our  way  again  to  Fort  Hope,  and  arrived  there  that 
evening.  There  was  considerable  merriment  on  board,  as 
our  ears  were  greeted  by  the  miners  all  along  the  river  calling 
out  to  the  Governor,  "Oh,  Joe  !  "  The  interview  between  the 
Governor  and  myself  was  reported  in  some  of  the  San 
Francisco  papers,  that  I  had  a  party  of  roughs  with  me  (not 
one  of  my  companions  were  on  board),  and  that  I  went  up  to 
the  Governor  and  slapped  him  on  the  back,  and  said  in  true 
"  Jakey  style  :  "  "  Governor,  you  don't  want  to  keep  the  boys 
waiting  until  you  get  breakfast  on  shore,  do  you  ?  S-a-y?" 
This  would  have  been  rather  a  dangerous  experiment  to  have 
tried,  for  the  Governor  had  a  body-guard  with  him.  And 
not  only  that,  Gov.  Douglas  was  a  gentleman,  and  would  not 
have  submitted  to  any  such  treatment  from  the  hands  of  a 
stranger.  He  was  prejudiced  against  us,  it  is  true,  but  he 
had  seen  very  little  of  America  and  her  people.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  went  to  the  Dominion,  and  rose  step  by  step 
till  he  became  the  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
then  Governor,  and  finally  was  knighted.  I  waited  at  Fort 
Hope  until  my  companions  came  along  with  the  boats,  and 
the  next  day  we  started  for  Fort  Yale,  wee  we  arrived  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Not  one  of  my  party  had  a  dollar  when 
we  landed.  While  I  was  turning  over  in  my  mind  where  I 
could  get  a  few  dollars,  as  we  did  not  want  to  go  to  bed  sup- 
perless,  Alec  MacCrellish  appeared  on  the  scene  and  took  in 
our  situation  at  a  glance,  and  gave  us  eight  dollars  out  of 
fifteen,  all  the  money  he  had.  Alec  is  a  brother  to  Fred 
MacCrellish,  Esq.,  of  the  .-Ilia.  He  remains  there  still  some 
place — hundreds  of  miles  above  Victoria — and  has,  I  under- 
stand, struck  "  rich  diggings."  That  he  may  ^make  his 
"pile"  and  return  to  San  Francisco  is  the  sincere  wish  of  his 
grateful  friend. 

The  German  papers  call  the  bell-punch,  "  Kneipglorkc.'' 


SAN  Francisco,  May  24,  1S78. 

Not  publishing  my  letter  of  last  week  was  bad  enough  ; 
but  giving  my  features  and  identity  to  the  world  was  too 
bad — the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  My  vengeance  is  held  back 
only  that  it  may  be  more  effective  when  allowed  free  sway. 
Some  one  will  be  the  sufferer;  you,  the  ARGONAUT,  or  some 
one  else. 

Who  has  not  already  heard  of  the  Gwins'  young,  (very 
young)  people's  part)'?  And  who  has  not  heard  of  the  belle 
of  the  evening,  the  young  Spanish  beauty.''  So  fair,  so 
sweet,  and  yet  so  young !  Were  any  young  lady  of  mature 
years  to  receive  the  attentions  lavished  on  this  child,  where 
would  be  her  wits,  her  senses?  I  once  knew  a  young  lady 
who,  having  so  many  at  her  feet,  and  being  made  the  object 
of  so  much  adulation  and  admiration,  spent  the  remainder 
of  her  unhappy  days  in  an  insane  asylum  !  In  our  days  this 
would  be  a  sad  thing.  Fortunately  for  the  young  lady  in 
question,  she  is  young,  and  may  forget.  But  for  how  long? 
Little  Miss  H.  shared  ihe  honors  of  the  evening  with  Miss 
O.,  the  latter,  however,  carrying  off  the  palm.  At  twelve 
the  fortunate  "elder"  ones  indulged  in  a  couple  of  hours  of 
dancing  and  amusement,  and  at  two  the  dancing  room  was 
vacant. 

On  Saturday  we  are  to  have  a  treat — one  of  the  nicest  we 
have  enjoyed  in  a  long  time.  This  morning  I  received  an 
invitation  that  will  explain  itself:  • 

"  Complimentary  to  General  Kautz  and  staff".  Kettle  Drum.  Angel 
Island,  Saturday.  Slay  25.  Steamer  McPherson  will  leave  Front  Street 
wharf  at  2  r.  m!" 

Of  course  there  will  be  dancing,  and  nothing  will  be 
omitted  to  make  the  affair  a  pleasant  one.  Next  week  I 
promise  you  a  long  "  dissertation,"  so  reserve  three  col- 
umns in  your  valuable  paper.  I  understand  that  over  three 
hundred  invitations  have  been  issued.  How  well  we  all  re- 
member the  jolly  "  hops "  we  used  to  have  over  on  the 
Island  Saturday  afternoons.  Since  General  Wilcox  and 
Miss  Wilcox  left,  however,  times  have  been  more  quiet. 
The  General  and  his  daughter  are  comfortably  located  at 
Prescott,  Arizona.  The  present  General  and  his  lady  are 
extremely  popular. 

The  "  hop  "  at  the  Presidio  last  week  was  very  pleasant, 
and  well  attended.  It  was  a  private,  not  a  general,  affair, 
and  consequently  but  a  select  few  took  advantage  of  the 
beautiful  moonlight  night  to  drive  out  to  the  Reservation. 
These,  however,  had  a  pleasant  time,  and  it  was  morning 
when  they  wended  their  way  into  town. 

The  Misses  M.  and  party,  of  the  Palace,  have  returned 
from  their  trip  to  San  Diego  and  the  lower  country.  The 
younger  Miss  M.  has  now  lost  her  only  rival  at  the  Palace, 
Miss  C,  who  has  left  for  her  home  in  the  East.  There  has 
been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  these 
two  beauties  ;  the  former,  however,  carried  the  day  by  a 
large  majority,  and  now  reigns  "  Queen  Supreme  of  Beauty  " 
at  the  Palace. 

Mrs.  Jones,  wife  of  the  Senator,  has  left  for  Nevada,  where 
she  will  remain  till  next  October,  and  then  return  to  this  city, 
to  make  along  stay.  The  Hon.  D.  C.  McRuer  and  lady  left 
for  the  East  Monday  morning.  They  will  probably  take  a 
run  over  to  Paris.  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  and  Miss  Crocker 
leave  for  Europe  next  month  to  remain  an  indefinite  length 
of  time.  Many  who  expected  a  grand  ball,  others  who  ex- 
pected a  grand  wedding,  will  doubtless  be  disappointed.  But 
such  is  the  course  of  human  events.  The  Lathams  are  in 
London,  where  they  will  remain  for  some  time,  Mr.  L.  hav- 
ing considerable  business  to  attend  to  there.  Lieutenant 
Phelps  and  Mrs.  Phelps  :.nec  Martin)  have  returned  to  this 
city  from  the  Islands,  while  Lieutenant  Barnette  and  wife 
have  left  us  for  the  gay  capital.  We  owe  Washington  many 
a  grudge  for  stealing  from  us  those  we  hated  to  lose. 

Owing  to  a  swelling  of  the  right  ankle  I  was  unable  to  ac- 
company the  "  Pedestrian  Club  "  on  their  tramp  last  Satur- 
day. They  made  a  new  departure,  I  hear,  and  engaged  the 
steamer  McPherson  for  their  special  use.  They  stopped  at 
Angel  Island,  and  spent  the  afternoon  walking  around  the  isl- 
and. Of  course  the  officers  joined  the  party,  which  was  the 
largest  and  most  enjoyable  one  yet.  New  charms  are  added 
to  these  promenades  by  the  admission  of  several  South 
Parkers,  who  seem  to  enjoy  them  as  much  as  the  Nob  Hill- 
ers.     The  morning  walks  continue  as  usual. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Col.  W.  have  returned  from  their  trip  to  the 
Geysers.  So  has  Major  G.  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  army. 
The  Major  was  delighted  of  course.  T.  O.  J. 


Horace  \\  alpole,  in  his  fits  of  republican  affectation,  used 
to  talk  of  '  that  least  bad  murder,  the  murder  of  a  king  ;  " 
and  old  Quin,  the  actor,  hung  up  a  fac-simile  of  the  death 
warrant  of  Charles  I.,  with  the  inscription,  "  Major  Charta." 
Some  regicides,  like  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  who  killed 
Pisistratus,  are  poetically  immortal.  Whenever  there  have 
been  kings  there  has  always  been  a  craze  of  king  killing  ■ 
and  Hoedel,  who  tried  to  shoot  the  Emperor  William,  was 
doubtless  as  crazy  as  the  old  woman  who  fired  at  George 
III.,  or  the  young  man  who  sought  to  slay  Victoria.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  the  assassins  or  would-be  assassins  of 
princes  have  rarely  been  persons  of  the  first  order,  and  often- 
est  desperate  adventurers  or  irresponsible  fanatics.  The 
most  remarkable  exception  to  the  rule  occurs  in  the  case  of 
Julius  C^sar,  who  not  only  "  died  with  dignity,"  but  by  dig- 
nified hands.  '      ° 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


TWO  MATINGS, 


An  Eastern  paper  has  the  following  notes  on  the  Cameron- 
Sherman  wedding,  which  we  suppose  will  interest  the  fair 
ones,  whose  appetite  for  details  must  have  been  whetted  to 
a  marvelous  keenness  by  the  meagre  accounts  of  the  reti- 
cent telegraph:  "(General  Sherman  entered  the  church  with 
Miss  Cameron  on  his  arm.  She  looked  very  lovely  in  a 
handsome  cream  white  silk.  The  bride  was  attired  in  white 
silk,  with  long  train.  On  the  front  and  sides  the  dress  was 
finished  at  the  bottom  with  a  box-plaiting  of  silk,  and  cov- 
ered with  point  lace.  Following  the  diagonal  lines  of  the 
lace  a  garland  of  white  lilacs  fell  gracefully  across  the  front. 
Another  extended  around  the  bottom  above  the  plaiting. 
Her  hair  was  simply  dressed — the  coiffure  being  outlined  by 
the  closely-drawn  folds  of  a  white  tulle  veil,  held  in  position 
by  orange  blossoms,  and  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  train. 
The  Senator  and  his  bride  each  spoke  so  distinctly  that 
their  words  could  be  heard  well  into  the  centre  of  the 
church.  The  bride  was  given  away  by  her  brother  Henry, 
and  the  ring  presented  by  Miss  Moulton,  the  cousin  of  the 
bride.  Mr.  Simon  Cameron  gave  the  bride  a  solid  silver 
tea-service,  handsomely  chased  with  Persian  ornamenta- 
tions, and  executed  in  repoussi*.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mac- 
Veagh  gave  a  solid  silver  fruit-stand  and  server,  in  a  case  of 
rich  design  and  niello  finish.  The  Hoyt  family  gave  each 
of  the  bridesmaids  a  bangle  ring,  with  the  word  Mizpah 
upon  it." 

And  here  is  another  account  of  a  still  more  recent,  and  in 
some  respects  more  interesting  wedding,  the  groom  being  a 
"scion  of  nobility,"  as  our  democratic  vernacular  hath  it: 
"Fashionable  New  York  was  deeply  interested  in  the  wed- 
ding of  Miss  Dolores  Natica  Terry  and  Baron  Blanc,  the 
Italian  Minister  to  the  United  States,  which  was  celebrated 
Saturday  evening.  The  broad  altar  space  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church  gave  abundant  opportunity  for  the  marshaling  of  a 
host  of  bridesmaids,  best  men,  and  the  other  assistants  of 
the  ceremony.  Upon  either  side  of  the  altar-gate  was  placed 
a  graceful  palm-tree  about  eight  feet  high.  Exotic  plants 
were  distributed  in  profusion  all  along  the  altar-rail,  while 
within,  near  the  altar  and  on  either  side  of  the  bridal  pair  as 
they  stood  during  the  ceremony,  were  vases  of  cut  flowers. 
Within  the  altar-rail  a  sort  of  diplomatic  gallery  had  been 
established,  including  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  the  British 
Minister;  Captain  Gore  Jones  and  Mrs.  Jones,  Aristarchi 
Bey,  the  Turkish  Minister,  with  Baltazzi  Effendi  and  Mrs. 
Baltazzi ;  Senor  and  Sehora  Mantilla  de  les  Rios,  Mr. 
Stephen  Preston,  the  Haytian  Minister,  with  Mrs.  Preston 
and  Miss  Preston;  Mr.  Yoshida  Kiyonri,  the  Japanese  Min- 
ister, and  Mrs.  Yoshida;  Mr.  Ferdinand  de  Luca,  the  Italian 
Consul-General  of  New  York,  and  others.  The  elite  of  New 
York  society  filled  the  ample  church  to  overflowing.  The 
'Wedding  March'  pealed  forth  from  the  organ  as  the  wed- 
ding procession  entered  the  church,  the  bride  last  of  all, 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  father,  Senor  Tomas  Terry. 
Rev.  Father  McGlynn  performed  the  ceremony.  The  wed- 
ding reception  was  held  at  Senor  Terry's  residence,  424 
Fifth  Avenue.  Many  costly  presents  to  the  bride  were  there 
displayed.  The  marriage  tour  will  include  visits  to  Paris, 
Rome,  and  thence  to  Baron  Blanc's  elegant  villa  at  Cham- 
beri,  in  France." 

"Gives  us  Pause." 


Do  the  fair  ones  know  that  we  have  a  manicure  among 
us — the  only  one  in  America?  Do  they  know  what  a  mani- 
cure is  ?  It  is  an  artist  who  understands  the  art  of  beautify- 
ing and  taking  proper  care  of  the  hands.  What  a  pedicure 
is  to  the  feet  (in  plain  English  a  corn  doctor),  so  is  a  mani- 
cure to  the  hands.  The  art,  although  perfected  abroad,  has 
not  hitherto  been  imported  to  this  country,  until  a  French- 
man, an  expert,  taught  a  San  Francisco  woman,  who  has 
now  become  his  equal  in  cleverness,  and  has  an  office  where 
she  devotes  her  time  to  caring  for  and  teaching  the  proper 
care  of  the  hands  and  nails.  She  professes  to  cure  the 
awful  habit  of  biting  the  nails,  which  makes  the  finger-ends 
flat,  lumpy,  and  unsightly.  For  those  who  possess  small, 
finely-shaped  hands,  she  will  render  them  models  of  beauty; 
for  those  who  inherit  large  joints  and  clumsy  fingers,  she 
will  do  much  toward  improving  and  refining  them.  It  is 
true  the  hand  is  a  most  expressive  member  of  the  body,  and 
also  conspicuous;  and  yet  often  in  people  of  refinement  we 
see  them  uncared  for — nails  short,  as  one  expects  to  see 
them  in  servants  who  wear  them  off,  or  long,  without  being 
shapely  cut;  sometimes  disfigured  by  ag-nails,  and  some- 
times wearing  a  band  of  mourning  for  the  death  of  self-re- 
spect. Now  that  we  have  a  manicure,  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  neglected  hands. 


Here  is  what  a  Frenchman  says  of  an  American  girl : 
"  Her  hair  is  vermille,  of  a  tint  paler  than  that  of  golden 
hair;  bold  and  frank  black  eyes ;  a  figure  patented,  imitation 
of  which  is  forbidden.  In  a  carriage  she  poses  as  if  she  were 
in  a  hammock,  in  a  natural  and  unconsciously  voluptuous 
manner.  Busies  herself  much  about  herself,  and  not  so  much 
about  others.  A  wild  plant  in  a  conservatory ;  finds  herself 
cramped  in  Europe,  and  pushes  her  branches  through  the 
glass,  regardless  of  the  frail  plants  which  vegetate  around 
her.  If  she  were  better  understood  and  less  criticised,  she 
would  be  quoted  at  her  true  value." 


A.  T.  Stewart's  house  sells  only  half  the  mourning  goods 
which  it  did  five  years  ago.  Other  houses  make  like  reports. 
Ten  years  from  this  the  sight  of  a  woman  clad  in  mourning 
will  almost  be  a  novelty,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  ladies 
will  still  have  the  civility  to  weep  for  us  when  we  die. 


It  has  been  reported  that -Madame  Adalina  Patti  has  join- 
ed the  Greek  Church,  which  [sanctions  the  marriage  of  di- 
vorced persons,  but  the  report  is  believed  by  many  to  be  un- 
founded. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  another  suburban 
land  sale.  This  time  at  Berkeley,  the  Athens  of  our  coast, 
a  sightly,  beautiful,  and  very  successful  suburb  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— near  enough  to  San  Francisco  for  business  men,  and 
far  enough  away  to  secure  all  the  pleasures  of  country  life, 
pure  air,  and  a  commanding  view  of  the  bay,  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  the  surrounding  hills  of  Contra  Costa, 


CROWN   JEWELS, 


Venice. 

White  swan  of  cities,  slumbering  in  the  nest 
So  wonderfully  built  among  the  reeds 
Of  the  lagoon,  that  fences  thee  and  feeds. 

As  saycth  thy  old  historian  and  thy  guest! 

White  water-lily,  cradled  and  caressed 

By  ocean  streams,  and  from  the  sill  and  weeds 
Lifting  thy  golden  filaments  and'seeds, 

Thy  sun -illumined  spires,  thy  crown  and  crest! 

White  phantom  city,  whose  untrodden  streets 
Are  rivers,  and  whose  pavements  are  the  shifting 
Shadows  of  palaces  and  strips  of  sky! 

I  wait  to  see  thee  vanish  like  the  fleets 
Seen  in  mirage,  or  towers  of  cloud  uplifting 
In  air  their  unsubstantial  masonry. 

Longfellow, 

"Amour  qui  Sourit  Cache." 

I  thought  my  heart  was  quite  burnt  out — 

Reduced  to  merest  ashes ; 
I  found  a  spark  to  light  it  up 

Beneath  those  drooping  lashes. 

A  courtship  strange,  few  words  of  love 

Between  us  two  were  spoken ; 
Our  hearts  met  through  our  meeting  lips. 

And  got  mixed  up  and  broken. 

Scarce  had  we  met — in  a  gay  crowd, 

Perhaps  ne'er  to  meet  hereafter ; 
We  had  to  part  with  lips  that  laughed, 

And  tears  beneath  the  laughter. 

W.  H.  Pollock. 

Aurelia. 

The  water-lilies  float  the  way 

The  tide  flowelh  : 
So,  to-day, 

Down  purple  memories,  far  and  dim, 
My  happy  heart  doth  follow  him 

The  way  he  goeth. 

The  sunset's  crimson  cup,  o'erfull, 

Stains  the  blue  river 
Beautiful ! 

So  is  my  nature's  high  divine 
In  his  rare  nature's  costly  Mine 

Rose-tinged  forever  ! 

Emma  Alicl  Browne. 


From  the  German. 

My  heart,  I  bid  thee  answer 

How  are  Love's  marvels  wrought? 
'  Two  hearts  with  one  pulse  beating, 
Two  spirits  to  one  thought.'1 

And  tell  me  how  Love  cometh  ; 

"It  comes  unsought — unsent !" 
And  tell  me  how  Love  goeth  ; 

"That  was  not  Love  that  went." 


To  an  Oriole. 

How  falls  it,  oriole,  thou  hast  come  to  fly 
In  tropic  splendor  through  our  Northern  sky? 

At  some  glad  moment  was  it  Nature's  choice 
To  dower  a  scrap  of  sunset  with  a  voice  ? 

Or  did  some  orange  tulip,  faced  with  black. 
In  some  forgotten  garden,  ages  back, 

Yearning  toward  heaven  until  its  wish  was  heard, 
Desire  unspeakably  to  be  a  bird? 

Edgar  Fawcett. 


Pony  Glasses  of  French  Brandy. 


De  toutes  les  demoralisations  la  plus  grande  est  celle  qui 
est  renferme'e  dans  le  respect  accorde-  aux  richesses. — S. 
Guinand  d'Epery. 

L'instruction  sans  le  developpement  d'intelligence  ndces- 
saire  pour  la  comprendre  ne  produit  que  du  mal ;  selon 
qu'elle  est  appliquee,  elle  est:  "les  langues  d'Esope." — S. 
Guinand  d'Epery.  \ 

Une  veYite*  que  Ton  ne  comprend  pas  d:v.ent  une  erreur. — 
Desbaroltes. 

Dans  un  bal  les  hommes  sont  le  sexe  timide,  le  sexe  de- 
cent, comme  ils  y  sont  le  sexe  faible,  car  ils  sont  toujours  les 
premiers  fatigue's. — Aiphonse  Karr. 

Une  blonde  n'est  pas  toujours  aussi  belle  qu'une  brune, 
mais  elle  est  souvent  plus  jolie.     . 

Puisque  l'amour  est  repre'sente'  avec  un  flambeau,  il  ne 
fallait  pas  placer  la  chastetd  sur  un  barril  de  poudre. 

L'amour  sans  l'estime  ne  peut  aller  bien  loin,  ni  s'e'lever 
bien  haut ;  e'est  un  ange  qui  n'a  qu'une  aile. — Alexandre 
Dumas,  fits. 

Le  cceur  qui  n'aima  point  fut  le  premier  athde. — Merrier. 

Un  jeune  po^te  adressa  ces  vers  a  sa  maitresse  avant  de 
courir  a  un  rendez-vous  qu'elle  lui  avait  donnd: 
Apprenez,  ma  belle, 
Qua  minuit  sonnanl, 
Une  main  fidele, 
Une  main  d'amant, 
Ira  doucement, 
Sc  glissant  dans  I'ombre, 
Toumer  les  verrous 
Qui,  des  la  nuit  sombre, 
Sont  tires  sur  vous. 
Apprenez  encore 
Qu'un  amant  abhorre 
Tout  voile  jaloux  ;     """ 
Pour  6tre  plus  tendre, 
Soyez  sans  atours, 
Et  songez  a  prendre 
L'habit  des  amours. 

II  est  plus  facile  a  une  femme  de  defendre  sa  vertu  contre 
les  hommes  que  sa  reputation  contre  les  femmes. — Roche- 
brune. 

Souvent  la  froideur  de  temperament  tient  lieu  de  vertu. 

Les  serments  de  l'amour  prouvent  son  inconstance. 

La  simplicite  est  la  coquetterie  du  bon  gout. 

L'amour  eleve  ou  avilit  Tame,  suivant  l'objet  qui  Pinspire. 

L'homme  amoureux  suit  la  femme  comme  le  taureau  suit 
le  sacrificateur. — Salomon. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


THE  FRENCH  EXPOSITION, 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 


Paris,  April  22,  1S78. 
The  traveler  who  has  visited  Paris  is  familiar,  of  course, 
with  the  location  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  He  may  remem- 
ber, too,  that  the  Seine  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  fol- 
lows a  perfectly  straight  course  for  a  distance  of  perhaps  a 
mile,  when  it  trends  to  the  south  with  a  tremendous  sweep. 
Touching  this  curve  of  the  meandering  river  is  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  Across  its  current  at  this  point  is  the  Pont  de  Jina^ 
erected,  as  an  inscription  upon  the  pedestal  of  one  of  the 
equestrian  statues  at  its  southern  extremity  informs  us,  by 
Napoleon  I.  in  1809.  Here  is  the  place  selected  for  the  Ex- 
position Uiiiverselle  of  187S;  and  here  just  now  centre  the 
chief  attractions  of  this  always  gay  and  lively  city.  Upon 
the  Champ  de  Mars  have  been  erected  the  temporary  build- 
ings which  are  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Exposition.  They 
commence  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  river,  and  ex- 
tend almost  to  the  Ecole  Militaire.  The  space  between  the 
river  and  the  buildings  is  devoted  to  a  miniature  park,  with 
lawns,  and  flowers,  and  fountains.  One  front  faces  the  river, 
so  that  the  structures  behind  might  seem  to  belong  to  one 
vast  edifice;  but  such,  of  course,  is  not  the  case.  There  are 
two,  and  each  of  these  is  subdivided  for  the  various  depart- 
ments of  industry  to  be  represented.  Standing  on  the  bank 
of  the  Seine  and  facing  the  buildings,  the  one  upon  the  right 
is  devoted  to  foreign  exhibits,  and  that  upon  the  left  to 
French  exhibits.  Thus  France  has  as  much  space  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined.  Then  as  to  the  classification  of 
exhibits,  the  machinery  is  placed  upon  the  outside  as  it  were 
— the  extreme  right  and  extreme  left,  with  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  structures,  for  ordinary  exhibits  and  productions. 
The  building  partitioned  among  foreign  nations  is  divided 
transversely;  that  is,  the  section  devoted  to  each  nation  ex- 
tends across  the  whole  width,  so  that  a  person  who  enters, 
for  instance  at  the  door  toward  the  river  and  walks  toward 
the  Ecole  Militaire  will  cross  the  territory  of  every  nation 
participating.  By  turning  at  right  angles  the  whole  display 
of  any  one  nation  can  be  seen,  excepting  so  far  as  it  may 
chance  to  be  in  some  annexe^  before  passing  on  to  the  next. 
England  comes  first  as  you  enter  from  the  river;  then  the 
United  States,  then  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  so  on  through 
the  catalogue  of  the  world.  The  annexes  built,  or  to  be  built, 
will  stand  upon  the  space  adjoining  the  building  occupied  by 
the  foreign  exhibits.  Generally  the  annexes  of  each  nation 
will  stand  opposite  their  respective  sections  in  the  main 
building.  Returning  to  the  Pont  de  Jena,  which  bisects  the 
space  occupied  by  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  looking  across 
the  Seine,  you  see  the  permanent  edifice  of  the  Exposition, 
erected  by  the  city  of  Paris,  or  at  least  to  become  its  prop- 
erty at  the  close  of  the  affair.  It  bears  the  imposing  name 
of  the  Palais  dn  Trocade'ro.  A  common  house  here  is  a 
hotel  and  every  thing  else  a  palace.  But  the  Trocade'ro  is 
really  an  imposing  edifice  and  will  remain  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  this  already  highly  ornamented  city.  It  stands 
upon  the  high  ground  which  at  this  point  characterizes  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine.  It  is  directly  opposite  the  long 
course  of  the  river  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  can  be  seen 
from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  as  well  as  innumerable  others 
along  the  river  and  in  the  city.  The  structure  consists  of 
an  immense  central  hall,  circular  in  shape,  which  is  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  Pont  de  Jhia.  This  is  crowned  with  a 
dome,  upon  either  side  of  which  rises  a  small  tower,  remind- 
ing one  of  a  Mohammedan  mosque.  From  either  side  of  this 
central  wall  extends  an  arclike  ring,  giving  the  whole  struct- 
ure the  appearance  and  almost  the  shape  of  a  semicircle. 
These  wings  are  of  large  dimensions,  extending  on  either 
side  almost  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and 
the  effect  as  one  stands  upon  that  field  or  at  the  bridge,  and 
looks  toward  the  edifice,  is  much  like  that  one  gets  as  he 
stands  in  the  open  space  at  the  lower  end  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome  and  gazes  at  the  cathedral  with  its  flanking  colonnades. 
Surmounting  the  dome  will  be  placed  an  ideal  statue  called 
the  Renowned.  It  is  a  female  figure,  poised  upon  one  foot,  as 
if  about  to  fly  away,  a  wreath  upon  its  head,  with  others  in 
the  left  hand  to  be  given  to  the  competitors,  while  the  right 
holds  to  the  mouth  an  immense  trumpet  which  is  to  announce 
to  the  world  the  triumphs  of  peace  and  her  arts.  This  Palais 
die  Trocade'ro  is  to  be  devoted  to  art  exhibitors,  and  its  great 
central  hall  to  the  musical  festivals  to  be  held  this  summer. 
Our  nation  has  but  30,000  square  feet  allotted  to  it  in  the 
main  building,  and  about  as  much  more  in  the  annexe,  which 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  agricultural  exhibition.  France  was 
not  very  lavish  in  its  donation.  Mr.  McCormick  said  he 
asked  them  on  his  arrival  what  they  thought  a  nation  of  forty 
million  people,  and  such  a  nation  as  ours,  too,  must  be  to 
display  itself  in  such  contracted  limits.  But  this  is  all  we 
have,  and  limited  as  to  space,  we  are  limited,  too,  as  to 
means.  Mr.  McCormick,  the  Commissioner-General  of  our 
Government,  has  but  $150,000  at  his  disposal  for  everything, 
while  England,  alongside,  has  ten  times  that  sum.  But  not- 
withstanding all  disadvantages,  America  will  make  a  good 
showing.  Mr.  McCormick  has  been  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts,  and  has  worked  almost  night  and  day  to  accomplish, 
within  the  stated  time  since  the  organization  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  necessary  work.  The  consequence  is  that  we 
are  about  as  far  advanced  as  any  of  them,  and,  indeed,  the 
first  exhibit  of  the  whole  Exposition  entirely  ready  was  that 
of  a  down-east  Yankee,  who  announced  the  other  day  that  he 
was  ready  for  the  show  to  begin.  Every  inch  of  space  al- 
lotted to  America  is  taken — in  fact  was  taken  a  good  while 
ago.  Where  the  California  and  Oregon  exhibits  are  to  be 
placed  is  a  question.  There  is  no  room  in  the  space  now  at 
the  disposal  of  our  government,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
erection  of  a  special  building  would  become  necessary. 
Perhaps  the  space  for  this  can  not  be  obtained,  and  Mr. 
McCormick  says  he  has  no  funds,  even  if  he  had  the  space, 
to  erect  the  structure  necessary.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  these  will  not  be  wanting;  but  if  so,  and  California  shall 
fail  to  be  seen  in  the  great  panorama  of  the  world's  industry, 
it  will  be  owing  merely  to  the  short-sighted  and  dilatory 
policy  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  act  and  to  act  with 
promptitude.  It  is  reported  that  Oregon  is  sending  a  tfine 
collection  of  agricultural  productions,  and  that  our  mineral 
exhibit  is  unsurpassed.  It  has  been  a  question  whether 
the  opening  could  take  place  on  the  first  of  May,  but  this  is 
now  assured,  though  much  will  remain  to  be  done  after  that 


date.  About  nine  thousand  workmen  are  employed  by  day, 
and  about  twenty-five  hundred  by  night.  The  electric  light 
enables  the  workmen  to  proceed  in  many  departments  as 
easily  as, by  day,  so  that  the  rate  of  progress  is  doubled.  As 
a  general  thing  the  apartments  of  foreign  nations  are  further 
advanced  than  those  of  the  French.  Of  the  minor  nations 
the  Chinese  are  furthest  ahead.  They  attract  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  and  notices  are  posted  in  their  section  forbid- 
ding people  to  stand  in  front  of  the  Chinese  workmen.  It 
seems  that  visitors,  and  French  workmen,  too,  gathered  in 
inconvenient  crowds  in  that  vicinity,  and  hence  the  notice. 
It  was  a  question  for  some  time  whether  or  not  the  Expo- 
sition would  be  a  success  as  such.  War  seemed  about  to 
again  desolate  the  plains  of  Europe,  whose  every  river 
has  run  with  the  blood  of  its  people,  and  whose  every  hill- 
side has  echoed  to  the  thunder  of  contending  armies.  But 
the  clouds,  though  still  hovering  about,  have  not  yet  burst, 
and  the  Exposition  will  not  be  a  failure.  Whether  it  will  be 
a  financial  success  or  not  will  depend  upon  whether  England 
and  Russia  go  to  fighting  or  take  it  out  in  threatening. 

G.  F.  B. 


THE  "  PHCENIX," 


The  Pioneer  Three-Master  of  the  North  Pacific. 


California  is  ahead  of  its  neighbors  on  the  slope  in  most 
respects,  but  it  can  not  lay  claim  to  launching  the  first  three- 
masted  ship  in  these  waters.  That  event  took  place  away 
in  the  far  Northwest,  under  latitude  59  or  60,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  Dark  and  cloudy  hung  the  skies  over  the 
Bay  of  Chugatz — now  called  Fairweather  Bay,  probably  on 
account  of  the  rare  occurrence  of  fair  weather — the  desolate 
region  which  gave  birth  to  this  pioneer  of  the  northern  seas, 
and  dark  and  cloudy  are  the  accounts  of  the  vessel's  career 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  our  times.  The  only 
works  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Phcsnix  are  the 
biographies  of  Shelikoff  and  Baranoff,  the  founders  and 
first  rulers  of  the  Russian  colonies  in  America. 

The  former  engaged,  as  early  as  the  year  1791,  an  En- 
glishman by  the  name  of  Shields  as  navigator  and  ship- 
builder for  the  colonies.  Shields  had  been  regularly  appren- 
ticed to  the  business,  but  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had 
drifted  to  Russia  and  entered  the  army  as  a  lieutenant.  Be- 
ing of  an  adventurous  disposition,  he  was  easily  persuaded 
by  Shelikoff  that  a  field  worthy  of  his  ambition  was  wraiting 
for  hjm  in  the  distant  isles  of  the  Eastern  Ocean,  as  the 
Russians  then  called  Behring  Sea 

Shelikoff,  an  illiterate  but  shrewd  old  trader,  knew  that  in 
order  to  induce  the  imperial  government  to  protect  the  Rus- 
sian trappers  in  the  possession  of  the  richest  sea-otter 
grounds  of  the  world,  some  showing  of  the  country's  value 
in  other  respects  must  be  made ;  and  as  he  had  heard  that 
large  timber  existed  on  the  coast  of  the  main  land,  he  gave 
his  successor,  Baranoff,  peremptory  instructions  to  build  a 
large  vessel  as  soon  as  possible,  while  he  undertook  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  enterprise.  When 
Shields  arrived  at  Kodiak  Island,  then  the  headquarters  of 
the  fur  company,  Baranoff  had  his  hands  full  with  mutiny 
and  dissatisfaction  among  his  own  men  and  difficulties  with 
the  savage  natives;  but  though  he  was  obliged  to  dispatch 
the  ambitious  Englishman  on  various  expeditions  with  the 
small  craft  at  his  disposal,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  object 
impressed  upon  his  mind  by  Shelikoff.  On  one  of  his 
trips  he  selected  a  heavily-timbered  cove  in  the  Chugatz 
country — Vosskressensky  Bay — as  the  most  favorable  local- 
ity for  building  a  ship,  and  in  the  spring  of  1793  a  party  of 
carpenters  and  laborers,  under  command  of  Shields,  was 
dispatched  to  the  spot.  The  tools  of  the  shipbuilders  con- 
sisted at  the  outset  only  of  Russian  axes,  with  triangular 
blades,  and  some  clumsy  saws.  Iron  was  so  scarce  that 
bolts  of  that  metal  could  only  be  used  in  portions  of  the 
hull  intended  to  bear  the  greatest  strain ;  but  even  with  this 
economical  management,  it  was  found  necessary  to  gather  a 
large  quantity  of  iron  ore  which  crops  out  in  the  vicinity, 
erect  a  primitive  smelting  furnace,  and  manufacture  iron  of  a 
very  questionable  quality.  An  ex-convict  from  Siberia,  who 
had  been  employed  in  iron  mines,  took  charge  of  this 
branch  of  the  enterprise,  while  another  individual  of  the 
same  class  undertook  to  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tar 
and  pitch. 

Shields  labored  with  a  will,  and  soon  had  the  frames  laid 
out  and  the  ax-men  at  work  hewing  the  green  spruce  and 
pine  timber  into  shape.  The  natives  of  the  Chugatz  coun- 
try were  hostile  to  the  Russians,  and,  though  prevented  from 
open  warfare  by  the  great  military  renown  of  Baranoff,  they 
made  a  practice  of  annoying  small  parties  of  hunters  and 
laborers,  compelling  Shields  to  keep  a  number  of  his  men 
continually  on  guard.  Others  were  employed  in  getting  fish 
and  game  for  the  daily  subsistence  of  the  workmen,  all  of 
which  reduced  the  number  of  individuals  actually  engaged 
in  building  the  ship  to  a  minimum.  Getting  out  timber  at  a 
short  distance  from  camp,  the  men  were  obliged  to  work 
with  muskets  slung  to  their  backs,  and  even  on  the  beach 
the  fire-arms  had  to  be  laid  within  easy  reach. 

Under  such  difficulties,  in  damp  and  disagreeable  weather, 
with  coarse  and  barely  sufficient  food,  the  pioneer  ship- 
builders of  the  North  Pacific  toiled  on,  cheered  and  kept  to 
their  several  tasks  by  the  Englishman,  Shields.  The  longest 
timber  obtainable  for  a  keel  measured  less  than  100  feet ; 
but  Baranoff  insisted  that  the  new  ship  must  be  a  "  frigate," 
and  have  three  masts,  and  the  plans  were  made  accordingly. 
Oakum  for  caulking  the  ship  was  not  to  be  had,  and  shift 
was  made  with  the  moss  of  the  country,  which,  however,  had 
to  be  first  boiled  and  then  dried  over  fire.  During  the  dark 
and  dreary  winter  months,  when  the  three  or  four  hours  of 
daylight  were  barely  sufficient  for  providing  the  half-famished 
party  with  fuel  and  food,  the  men  were  employed  by  lamp- 
light in  working  up  a  lot  of  damaged  hawsers  and  ropes 
saved  from  various  wrecks  into  rigging  for  the  Phcenix.  Sails 
were  made  from  old  tents  and  tarpaulins,  the  whole  schooner- 
fleet  of  the  company  having  been  made  to  contribute  for  this 
purpose. 

The  want  most  severely  felt  by  Shields  was  that  of  iron, 
and  in  his  letters  to  Baranoff  and  the  managers  of  the  firm 
in  Siberia,  which  is  still  in  existence,  the  cry  for  iron  is  re- 
iterated again  and  again.  The  prayer  remained  unanswered, 
however,  and  after  all  sorts  of  make-shifts  with  wooden 
spikes,  and  even  rawhide  thongs,  the  "ship  "  was  launched 


at  last,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1794,  in  the  [  nee  of 
Baranoff,  and  received  its  name  and  a  special  blessing  from 
the  missionary  priest,  Ivassaf,  who  little  thought  he  was 
blessing  his  own  coffin. 

The  Phcenix,  when  first  launched,  must  have  presented  a 
very  ungainly  appearance.  In  the  absence  of  all  paint,  a 
mixture  of  tar,  ochre,  and  seal  oil  had  been  used  to  smear 
the  outside  of  the  hull,  while  the  upper  works  retained  their 
original  wood  color,  deepened  a  trifle  in  tone  by  liberal  ap- 
plications of  train  oil.  The  sails  and  rigging  presented  a 
mass  of  patchwork,  while  the  three  masts,  crowded  together 
on  a  deck  of  less  than  a  hundred  feet,  did  not  contribute  to 
the  nautical  beauty  of  the  outline. 

In  the  early  part  of  1794,  two  officers  belonging  to  the 
Discovery,  of  Captain  Cook's  expedition,  visited  Voskres- 
sensky  Bay,  and  some  mention  is  made  of  the  circumstance 
in  the  journal  of  that  voyage  ;  but  the  Russians  were  anx- 
ious to  screen  all  the  plans  and  doings  from  outside  observa- 
tion, and  probably  the  officers  did  not  see  the  vessel  in 
course  of  construction  at  all.  They  were  certainly  not  aware 
of  the  presence  of  their  countryman,  Shields. 

Owing  to  jealousy  among  the  company's  employe's,  who 
denounced  Shields  as  a  foreign  interloper,  the  vessel  was  not 
confided  to  the  charge  of  its  constructors  on  its  first  voyage 
westward  to  Okhotsk,  an  old  Russian  skipper,  Ismailoff,  tak- 
ing command.  Under  his  guidance  the  Phcenix  arrived 
safely  at  Okhotsk  with  a  rich  cargo  of  furs,  and  in  due  time 
it  was  announced  to  the  Empress  Catharine  that  a  "  frigate  " 
had  been  built  and  launched  in  her  new  American  posses- 
sions. This  was  gratifying  intelligence  at  a  time  when  the 
construction  of  a  frigate  was  looked  upon  as  quite  an  event, 
even  in  European  Russia,  and  the  shrewd  fur-traders  soon 
received  valuable  tokens  of  Imperial  favor. 

In  the  meantime  the  Phcenix  was  being  overhauled  in 
Okhotsk,  but  even  after  that  process  she  presented,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  a  very  grotesque  ap- 
pearance. 

Two  voyages  to  the  islands  and  back  had  been  success- 
fully accomplished  by  the  so-called  frigate,  when  in  the  year 
1800  it  was  detained  at  Okhotsh  in  order  to  carry  back  to 
the  colonies  the  Missionary  Ivassaf,  who  had  just  been  or- 
dained as  Bishop  in  Irkutsk.  A  cabin  was  erected  on  deck 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  dignitary  and  his  suite,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  cargo  consisted  of  church  supplies,  such  as 
sacred  books  and  vestments,  and  wax  candles  for  religious 
ceremonies. 

On  the  last  trip  of  the  ill-fated  vessel,  Shields  took  com- 
mand, having  on  board,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  nearly  all 
the  laborers  who  assisted  him  in  building  the  ship,  as  well  as 
the  priest  who  christened  it.  At  Kodiak,  Baranoff  and  his 
followers  were  impatiently  watching  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Phcenix  with  supplies  of  which  they  stood  sorely  in  need,  but 
all  their  watching  was  in  vain.  Once  a  party  of  Indians  saw 
a  large  vessel  standing  in  for  the  coast  from  Cape  Chiniatyk, 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Kodiak,  but  a  heavy  gale  was  blow- 
ing then  and  in  the  dusk  of  evening  the  ship  was  lost  to  sight 
again.  Several  weeks  later  some  boxes  were  picked  up  on 
an  island  of  the  Aleutian  group.  The  boxes  contained  sacred 
vestments,  and  a  few  days  later  some  large  wax  candles, 
much  worn  by  the  action  of  sand  and  waves;  were  washed 
ashore  on  another  island.  The  natives  at  once  set  out  for 
Kodiak  in  canoes  to  inform  Baranoff,  who  was  still  in  sus- 
pence  regarding  the  fate  of  the  vessel.  The  articles  pro- 
duced by  the  natives  dispelled  all  further  doubts.  But  more 
proof  of  the  wreck  was  subsequently  obtained  from  another 
party  of  natives,  wlio  had  picked  up  a  cask  of  liquor.  On 
the  way  to  Kodiak  these  sons  of  nature  summarily  disposed 
of  its  contents,  but  the  cask  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Baranoff,  who  saw  from  the  brand  that  it  had  contained  sac- 
ramental wine,  which  could  only  come  from  one  vessel  in 
those  waters. 

That  was  the  last  ever  heard  of  the  first  three-master 
launched  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  its  ill-fated  constructor, 
and  many  long  years  elapsed  before  another  vessel  of  the 
kind  was  produced  on  this  coast. 


Curious  Law  Questions. 


Mr.  A,  a  gentleman  residing  at  Los  Angeles,  had  a  valu- 
able horse  to  which  he  was  much  attached.  The  horse 
sickened,  and  he  sent  him'  out  to  die.  Thinking  his  recovery 
impossible,  he  drew  his  pistol  to  kill  him ;  his  heart  failed 
him,  and  he  gave  five  dollars  to  B  to  do  the  act  of  killing. 
B  went  to  the  field  for  tile  purpose  and  in  turn  his  heart 
failed  him,  and  he  gave  five  dollars  to  C.  C  examined  the 
horse,  and  in  turn  moved  by  the  reproachful  eyes  of  the  sick 
animal,  endeavored  to  cure  him.  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeded, and  after  days  of  careful  nursing,  the  horse  re- 
covered. One  day  when  C  was  driving  the  horse  through 
the  streets  of  Los  Angeles  Mr.  A  saw  him,  recognized  his 
horse  which  he  thought  dead,  and  brought  replevin  before 
Judge  Sepulveda  to  recover  his  property.  C  resisted,  plead- 
ing that  the  animal  had  been  abandoned  by  his  former 
master  and  was  his  by  virtue  of  restoring  him  to  health. 
This  case  is  now  upon  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Query — whose  horse  is  he? 

Pomponius,  a  celebrated  law  teacher  of  Rome  in  the  sixth 
century,  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  Roman  citizen  to  in- 
struct his  son  in  the  law.  This  was  the  contract :  So  many 
coins  if  the  pupil  became  learned  in  the  law,  the  test  to  be 
that  he  should  win  his  first  case  before  the  tribunal.  Pom- 
ponius turned  over  his  pupil  as  perfected  in  his  studies. 
The  father  brought  suit  against  the  master  to  set  aside  the 
contract,  and  retained  his  son  to  plead  this  his  first  case.  "  If 
my  son  gains  his  case  the  contract  is  made  -void.  If  he 
loses  1  am  not  bound."  Pomponius  answers  :  "If  I  fail  in 
my  defense  the  son  wins  his  case,  and  I  am  entitled  to  my 
money.  If  I  gain  the  Court  gives  me  the  money  by  its  de- 
cree."   Which  side  had  the  law  ? 

A  faimer  in  Marin  County  deeded  to  the  North  Coast  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company  a  "right  of  way  for  railroad  purposes 
through  his  land."  The  farmer  goes  within  the  railroad  in- 
cisures with  his  scythe  to  mow  the  grass  to  feed  his  cattle. 
The  company  warn  him  to  desist,  and  treat  him  as  a  tres- 
passer. The  farmer  says :  "  You  only  enjoy  an  easement. 
You  have  the  right  to  work  your  railroad,  but  the  grass  is 
mine.  I  have  the  right  to  cut  and  remove  the  grass,  as  it 
does  not  impair  the  rights  of  the  corporation."  Which  is 
right  ? 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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RAMS  AND  ANAGRAMS, 


■"An  epigram's  a  cunning  thing. 
With  just  a  little  honey  and  a  sting.'' 

Originally,  as  conceived  by  the  ancients,  epigrams  were 
confined  to  inscriptions  on  their  tombs,  statues,  temples, 
triumphal  arches,  etc.  Their  import  was  almost  entirely 
chronological,  differing  occasionally  either  to  eulogize  or 
satirize  some  important  issue.  As  now  and  much  differently 
understood,  the  epigram  is  a  poem,  concisely  treating  of  any 
one  thing  and  ending  with  some  witty  expression,  usually 
embracing  a  quibble  upon  the  name  of  its  subject.  Though 
condemned  by  those  more  accustomed  to  belles  Litres,  it  is 
not  without  its  pleasing  features.  Coleridge  classifies  epi- 
grammatists as  "corrupters"  of  language,  while  Fuller  al- 
leges self-conceit  as  their  corrupters.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
following  will  be  found  amusing,  at  least  : 

"  I  can  not  move,"  yon  clamorous  beggar  cries  ; 
' "  Xor  sit,  nor  stand  ;"  if  he  says  true,  he  lies. 

And  again  we  are  told  : 

"When  dressed  for  the  evening,  the  girl;,  nowadays 
Scarce  an  atom  of  dress  on  them  leave ; 
Nor  blame  them — for  what  is  an  evening  dress 
But  a  dress  that  is  suited  for  Eve?' 

More  poignant  in  expression  is  this,  addressed  to  the  au- 
thor of  a  very  silly  book,  at  the  end  of  which  appeared,  in 
large  letters.  *'  Finis  :" 

"Finis!     An  error  or  a  lie,   my  friend; 
In  writing  silly  books  there  is  no  end." 

Also  amusing  is  : 

There  used  to  be  in  time  of  old. 

When  Henry  VII.  was  king, 
A  man  named  Dunn,  the  gold 

From  debtors  back  to  bring. 
•         *#**.* 

"So  came  it  then  about,  you  see, 
In  after  days,  in  fun. 
To  say  of  one  who  did  not  pay ; 
Why,  go  send  Bailiff  Dunn. 

"Then  next  there  came  in  our  day 

That  dun  is  brown  and  black  between  ; 
But  if  it  were  named  after  you, 

Most  surely  'twould  be  brightest  green. 

"I've  made  a  bet  that  I  would  write 
An  epigram— and  I  have  won  it ; 
Tor  certain,  ere  you  read  to  here, 

You'll  see,  by  Jove,  that  I  Jiave  doiit  it !  " 

About  the  only  merit  attached  to  epigrams,  aside  from  oc- 
casionally calling  forth  witty  repartee,  is  to  afford  pastime  as 
an  intellectual  amusement.  So  easy  of  conception  even  by 
ordinary  minds,  and  affording  proportionately  little  vantage 
for  superior  intellects,  they  have  become  descended  almost 
to -the  level  of  that  lowest  of  witticisms — the  pun.  As  a 
higher  species  and  more  delicate  of  epigrams,  is  quoted  the 
couplet  written  on  a  glass  with  a  diamond  pencil  belonging 
to  Lord  Stanhope  : 

■■  Accept  a  miracle  in  place  of  wit — 
See  two  dull  lines  by  Stanhope's  pencil  writ." 

Illustrative  of  the  graceful  mode  of  poetic  expression  ac- 
quired by  the  ancient  Greeks,  are  given  the  following  epi- 
grammatic stanzas,  taken  from  the  Anthology,  a  work  con- 
tributed to  by  all  the  famous  authors  of  antiquity,  originating 
in  Constantinople,  commenced  by  Agathias  during  the  Jus- 
tinian reign,  improved  by  Cephalis  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
revised  and  abriged  by  Planudes  in  the  fourteenth.  Many 
of  the  English  translations  are  gems  of  poetry.  Plato  wrote 
epitaphically  of  the  lost  Aster  : 

"  Thou  wert  the  morning  star  among  the  living 
Ere  thy  f;iir  light  had  fled  ; 
Now,  having  died,  thou  art  as  Hesperus,  giving 
New  splendor  to  the  dead.''  —Shelley. 

In  an  epicurean  way  is  written  : 

"  Drink  and  be  merry  !     What  the  morrow  brings 
No  mortal  knoweth  ;  wherefore  toil  or  run? 
Spend  while  thou  mayst ;  eat  ;  fix  on  present  things 

Thy  hopes  and  wishes  :  life  and  death  are  one. 
One  moment ;  grasp  life's  goods,  to  thee  they  fall  ; 
Dead,  thou  hast  nothing,  and  another  all." 

— Goldiuin  Smith. 

A  favorite  theme  with  the  poets  was  the  grasshopper  ; 
here  is  an  epigram  that  has  been  likened  to  Burns'  ode  to 
the  field-mouse: 

"Why,  reckless  shepherds,  from  mv  dewv  spray 
In  my  lone  haunt,  why  tear  me  thus  awav  ? 
Me,  the  nymph's  wayside  minstrel,  whose'sweet  note 
Oer  sultry  hill  is  heard,  and  shady  grave  to  float? 

Lo.  when  the  blackbird,  thrush,  and  greedy  host 

Of  starlings  fatten  at  the  farmer's  cost. 

Y\  ith  just  revenge  those  nivagers  pursue, 

Bm  grudge  not  my  poor  leaf  and  sip  of  grassy  dew." 

—  Wrangham. 
Though  more  properly  enumerated  under  the  title  of  liter- 
ary '  diversions,"7  the  anagram  represents  an  interesting  phase 
of  literary  peculiarities  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
notable.  The  anagram  dates  back  to  the  earliest  employ- 
ment of  letters,  preceding  all  else  of  its  nature.  Defined,  it 
is  the  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a  word  by  which  a  new- 
word  is  formed.  Thus  :  revolution — to  love  ruin;  Presbyter- 
ian—best in  prayer;  Charles  James  Stuart— claims  Arthur's 


seat.     One  of  the  earliest  known  anagrams  is  Pilate's  ques- 
tion to  Jesus,  A.  D.  n — "Quid  est  Veritas?™  (what  is  truth?) 
anagrammatized  into  "  Est  vir  qui  attest"  \  it  is  the  man  who 
is  before  you.)     The  most  remarkable  anagram  in  present 
circulation  is  the  transpositions  of  the  words  "  Downs  Les- 
ehtiti''  (The  Lcscinskian   House,  i     The  story  is   briefly  as 
follows  :  It  relates  to  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland,  about  A.  D. 
1704 — 1709.     Returning  from  an  extended  journey,  the  king, 
with  his  noble  relatives,  was  welcomed  to  attend  the  annual 
examination  of  the  students  at   Lissa,  under  the  tutorship  of 
Jablonski*.     The  exercises  closed  with  an  heroic  dance  by 
;  thirteen  of  the  students,  each  on  bearing  a  shield  on  which 
was  inscribed  a  letter  of  Domtts  Lesehtia.     After  successive 
j  evolutions,  were  displayed  tableaux,  during   which  the  boys 
;  presented  by  aid  of  the  shields  the  following  words  :  "  Ades 
\incolumnis "  (unharmed  art  thou  here);  " Mane  sidus iocen 
■   continue  to  be  a  star  for  the  country);  "  Sis  coluntna  Pet" 
be  a  pillar  <»f  God.  I     Finally  under  a  brilliant  light,  "  I  sen  tide 
solium" (go,  and  ascend  thy  throne  1. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XII  I.,  of  France,  anagrams  be- 
came almost  of  national  interest,  and  the  king  employed  one 
Thomas  Billon  as  an  anagrammatist,  at  a  salary  of  twelve 
hundred  livres  yearly.  It  has  been  stated  that  "Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton was  in  the  habit  of  concealing  his  mathematical  discov- 
eries by  depositing  their  principles  in  the  form  of  anagrams, 
by  which  he  might  afterward  claim  the  merit  of  his  invention 
without  it  being  stolen  by  others."  Whistlecraft. 

[\Yc  think  our  contributor  has  yet  much  to  learn  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Epigram;  and  that  all  he  or  any  one  knows 
about  the  Anagram  might  advantageously  be  forgotten. — Ed. 
Argonaut.] 

the  "monitor." 


'  A  Catholic  Family  Paper  Containing  the    Latest  and  Most  Reliable 
Intelligence." 


The  Monitor,  in  its  issue  of  May  16th,  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  latest  well  authenticated  miracle — how  the  hair 
of  Pope  Pius  IX.  cured  a  sore  thumb  for  Mrs.  Scoppa,  an 
old  lady  who  resides  in  Calabria.  We  refrain  from  any 
other  comment  on  this  m  irvelous  story  than  to  say  that  the 
Monitor  is  printed  in  good  type,  upon  fair  white  paper,  in 
the  English  language,  on  Montgomery  Street,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  California,  in  America,  and  in  this  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  is  read  by  intelligent  people  and  others,  who 
will  accept  in  their  ignorance  and  credulity  this  stupid  story 
as  a  veritable  miracle  wrought  by  an  intelligent  and  all-pow- 
erful God: 

WONDER/UL  CURE  WROUGHT  THROUGH  THE  INTERCESSION 
OF  POPE  PIUS  IX. 

Rev.  Pietro  Politi,  Lenten  Orator  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Calabria  Ultra  Seconda,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Uniia  Cattolica,  gives  the  following  information  : 

"  During  this  Lent  I  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing  an 
almost  instantaneous  miracle,  wrought  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  immortal  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  behalf  of  the  Baron- 
ess Saveria  Scoppa. 

"Enclosed  please  find  the  report  of  the  attending  physi- 
cian, Mr.  Ferdinando  Cosentino,  who,  though  very  honest 
and  skillful,  is  by  no  means  a  Clerical : 

'"The  noble  Baroness  Saveria  Scoppa,  rather  of  good 
health,  though  over  eighty  years  old,  was  attacked  by  cause 
unaccounted  for,  with  an  inflammation  on  the  back  of  her 
right  thumb,  which,  through  medical  treatment,  in  a  few 
days,  seemed  perfectly  cured.  But  on  the  18th  of  March  it 
broke  out  again  with  greater  violence,  and  produced  a  large 
ulcer,  causing  pains  disappropriate  to  the  locality  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  accompanied  by  violent  fever  and  headache. 
I  Taking  into  consideration  the  slow  process  of  the  disease, 
and  its  violent  pains  in  an  old  person,  the  physician  sus- 
pected that  senile  gangrene  might  possibly  supervene.  In 
fact,  in  spite  of  all  that  medical  art  could  suggest,  on  Satur- 
day, March  23d,  alarming  symptoms  manifested  themselves, 
such  as  an  increase  of  swelling  in  the  thumb,  its  getting 
cold,  its  assuming  a  blackish  color,  and  being,  a  little  later, 
followed  by  the  stopping  of  the  pulsation  of  the  digital  ar- 
tery, and  by  the  apparition  of  several  blisters.  These 
symptoms  of  incipient  gangrene  developed  themselves  more 
evidently  on  the  following  morning,  so  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  have  a  surgeon,  who  in  effect  was  dispatched 
for  at  Naples;  not  with  the  hope  that  he  could  cure  the  fatal 
disease,  for  it  does  not  spare  the  life  of  those  whom  it  at- 
tacks, especially  old  people,  but  only  to  have  his  assistance. 
Meanwhile,  the  infirm  Baroness'  daughter,  Maria  Enrichette 
Scoppa,  being  in  possession  of  some  hairs  of  Pius  IX.,  put 
some  of  them  on  the  diseased  thumb  of  her  mother,  and 
begged  Pius  IX.  to  obtain  her  cure.  The  miracle  was 
wrought  almost  instantaneously,  for,  on  being  visited  by  the 
physician  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  same  day,  the  affected 
thumb  was  found  greatly  improved,  to  his  great  surprise; 
the  blackish  color  had  disappeared,  the  circulation  and  the 
natural  heat  were  restored,  and  the  ulcer  was  very  satisfac- 
tory— so  much  so  that  another  dispatch  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  surgeon  to  suspend  his  coming.' 

"Science  is  inadequate  to  explain  this  wonderful  fact,  for 
senile  gangrene  cannot  be  cured,  and  if  in  some  rare  case  its 
progress  can  be  stayed,  this  is  always  obtained  by  amputa- 
ting the  affected  member.  How  is  it,  then,  that  in  this  spe- 
cial case  gangrene  was  arrested  in  its  course,  and  a  perfect 
cure  was  effected  in  the  infected  thumb  ?  We  must  surely 
cry  out,  a  miracle,  and  have  recourse  to  the  supernatural  in 
order  to  explain  so  wonderful  an  event.  And  who  better 
than  Pius  IX.  could  have  wrought  a  miracle?  And  who 
more  worthy  to  obtain  it  than  the  noble  woman,  whose  life 
spent  in  piety  and  beneficence,  gives  her,  I  may  say,  a  right 
to  it  ? 

"  We  testify  to  this  fact  without  comments  and  without 
explanations,  wh:ch  would  be  useless  and  out  of  season,  and 
accept  reverently  and  gratefully  the  decrees  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, which,  as  history  of  all  time  teaches  us,  often  makes 
use  of  wonderful  facts  to  point  out  its  elects  to  mankind. — 
Translated  from  the  Vnita  Cattolica  of  April  9,  1S7S. 

"beatification  of  PIUS  IX. 
"The  Unita  Cattolica,  April  11,  has  the  following  dispatch 
from  Rome  : 

"'Rome,  April  10. 
"  '  The  cause  of  the  beatification  of  Pius  IX.  will  be  fos- 
tered.    Many  petitions  are  already  forthcoming  from   Italy 
and  from  abread.     Cases  really  wonderful  are  related.1" 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD  FAVORITES, 


XXII.  -UP  TO  THE  BLUE;  or,  THE  QUILTIN'  IN  KAINTUCK 


Well,    fane,   we  went  to  the  quiltin' — 

Polly,  and  Jed,  an'  me — 
An'  1  think  'twas  the  nicest  party 

TI1.1t  any  one  ever  see. 
I 'har  was  Tom  an'  Salb/  Hardin 

An'  Jack  and  Molly  Deshay. 
An'  all  the  youngsters  from  Bacon  Creek 

To  the  pike,  eight  mile  away. 

An'  the  old  folks,  too,  wus  plenty — 

Miss  Gyarner  an'  Miss  Dill, 
An'  that  eendless  old  Miss  MacEIroy, 

Whose  tongue  is  worse  ner  a  mill ; 
The  Beechums  an'  the  Blechers, 

Shad  Owen  an"  Peltengill, 
An"  that  homely  Liddy  Hobach 

Away  from  Mulder's  Hill. 

An'  bein'  as  I  wus  steddy, 

An'  old,  and  past  my  prime, 
I  jest  sot  by  an'  listened 

To  the  young  girls  all  the  time; 
An'  it  made  my  old  heart  young  agin 

To  hear  thar  merry  glee, 
As  each  one  talked  of  her  feller 

An'  the  fun  she  wus  goin'  to  see. 

Well,  at  dinner  the  great  long  table 

Wus  full  o'  the  nicest  things, 
With  dishes  of  blue  and  yaller, 

An'  cups  with  peacocks'  wings ; 
An'  old  Miss  MacEIroy  talked  an'  talked 

The  whole  three  tables  through, 
While  each  breathin'  time  she  passed  her  cup 

With — "Susy,  jest  to  the  blue! 

"Jeems  has  his  dinner  to  cook  agin; 

He  couldn't  come  to-day. 
For  he  said  the  clouds  wus  threatenin' 

An'  he  wanted  to  save  his  hay ; 
An'  John  he's  gone  to  Granger's, 

An'  Jack  he's  harvestin',  too ; 
So  they  hain't  got  time  for  quiltin's  — 

Here,  Susy,  jest  to  the  blue  ! 

"Now,  I  really  don't  know  what  to  eat, 

You've  got  so  much  for  dinner." 

An'  so  she  talked  till  the  last  one  left, 

As  I'm  a  livin'  sinner. 
And  she  slandered  all  the  neighbors 

The  blessed  country  through, 
An'  still  would  say  as  she  passed  her  cup : 
"Now,  Susy,  jest  to  the  blue!". 

But  all  this  time  her  'Nervy 

Wus  off  with  Sam  Burdine 
Out  in  the  thick  of  the  orchard 

Whar  the  hot  sun  could  not  shine ; 
For  the  little  jade  wus  very  sly, 

An'  said  (an'  it  wus  true): 
'  Mother'!!  not  leave  the  table 

While  the  coffee  comes  lo  the  blue." 

An'  after  supper  they  played  at  pawns, 

An'  Tom  ketcht  Moll  Deshay ; 
An'  Jack  he  ketcht  Sal  Hardin, 

Though  she  tried  to  get  away ; 
An'  Sam  hollered  out  to  'Nervy 
■     "Hickory  warp  an"  grape-vine  filling," 
(jest  to  spite  her  mother)  "  I'll  have  you 

If  you  an'  your  daddy's  willin'.'' 

Well,  night  wus  come,  an'  the  quilt  wus  done, 

An'  the  supper  an'  plays  wus  over, 
An'  the  young  folks  took  the  quilt  to  ketch 

A  sweetheart  an'  a  lover, 
An'  who  should  they  be  but  'Nervy  an'  Sam, 

An'  so  to  me  it's  clear 
That  whether  her  mother  likes  it  or  no, 

They'll  marry  before  a  year. 

For  mothers  may  scold  an'  fathers  swar 

To  the  latest  eend  of  time, 
But  love  will  find  a  saplin"  whar 

His  cunnin'  feet  may  climb ; 
An'  lock  or  key  an'  scoldin'  tongue 

Will  never  conquer  him, 
Before  whose  light  the  yaller  gold 

An'  the  stars  above  grow  dim. 

He  comes  to  the  lowest  cabin 

An"  brings  it  sweet  content, 
He  rules  the  loftiest  household 

Beneath  God's  firmament 
He  conquers  all  other  passions 

That  come  to  me  or  to  you, 
An*  I  fully  believe  he'll  foller  us 

When  our  souls  go — "up  to  the  blue!" 

Patsy  Pknnvbakkr. 


Eooks  of  the  Week. 


Baker  (W.  M.),  A  Year  Worth  Living.     12010.  cloth $ 

Sampleton  (S.),  Adventures  of  an  American  Consul  Abroad 

Russell  (C.  W.),  Fall  of  Damascus 

Towle  <G.  M.),  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Vasco  Da  Gama 

Longfellow  (H.  W.),  Keramos  and  other  Poems 1  25 

Duncan  (F.  L),  My  Intimate  Friend 1  50 

An  American  Girl  and  Her  Four  Years  in  a  Boys'  College 1  25 

Church  (A.  J.),  Stories  from  Homer 1  25 

Jewett  (L.),  History  of  Ceramic  Art  in  Great  Britain.  2  vols 18  00 

Keats  (John),  Letters  to  Fanny  Brawne 1  50 

Gould  (J.  M.),  How  to  Camp  Out 1  00 

World  of  Song 1  50 

Hale  (E.  E.),  What  Career 1  25 

H.irt  {E.),  Handbook  of  Yolumetric  Analysis 2  50 

Sothern  (E.  A.),  Birds  of  a  Feather  Flock  Together.     Paper,  $1.     Cloth. .  1  50 

Payn  (J.),  Not  Black  as  Painted.     Paper 35 

Cameron  (H.  L.),   Deceivers  Ever 30 

Youth's  Health-Books  (Half-Hour  series) 25 

Stanley  (E.  J.),  Rambles  :n  Wonderland 1  25 

Green  (J.  R-).  History  of  the  English  People.     VoT.  II 2  50 


Habitual  liars  invent  falsehoods  not  to  gain  any  end,  or 
even  to  deceive  their  hearers,  but  to  amuse  themselves.  It 
is  partly  practice  and  partly  habit.  It  requires  an  effort  in 
them  to  speak  the  truth. 


There  is  more  virtue  in  obscurity  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed; and  perhaps  there  have  been  nobler  specimens  of 
magnanimity  in  low  life  than  even  the  page  of  history  can 
boast. 

The  world  is  as  a  cocoa-nut ;  there  is  the  vulgar  outside 
shell  good  for  beer-cups  ;  and  the  white  delicate  kernel,  the 
real  worth,  food  for  the  gods. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A  NOBLE  GENTLEMAN. 


The  Story  of  an  Old  Lady. 


I  sat  spinning  at  my  little  wheel,  in  the  sun,  for  the  autumn 
day  was  cold,  when  I  heard  some  one  whistling;  and,  look- 
ing up,  there  was  young  Squire  Turner,  with  his  arms  folded 
on  the  gate,  looking  over.  When  he  caught  my  eye  he 
laughed  and  I  blushed;  and  I  arose  and  made  him  a 
courtesy. 

He  was  a  handsome  gentleman,  the  squire,  and  the  hand 
from  which  he  pulled  the  glove  shimmered  in  the  sun  with 
pearls  and  diamonds ;  and  -he  was  bonny  to  look  at  with  his 
hair  like  spun  gold  in  the  October  sunlight. 

When  I  courtesied  he  bowed,  making  his  curls  dance  over 
his  shoulders,  and,  said  he,  "  I've  spoiled  one  -pretty  picture 
that  I  could  have  looked  at  all  day,  but  I've  made  another  as 
pretty,  so  I'll  not  grieve.     May  I  come  in?" 

"And  welcome,  sir,"  said  I ;  and  I  set  a  chair  for  him,  for 
he  was  grandfather's  landlord ;  but  for  all  that  I  felt  uncom- 
fortable, for  I  was  not  used  to  fine  company. 

He  talked  away,  paying  me  more  compliments  than  I  was 
used  to,  for  grandmother,  who  brought  me  up,  always  said, 
"  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does,"  and  "  Beauty  is  but  skin 
deep." 

Since  I'm  telling  the  story  I'll  tell  the  truth.  I  had  done 
wrong  about  one  thing.  Neither  of  the  old  folks  knew  that 
I  wore  Evan  Locke's  ring  in  my  bosom,  or  that  we'd  taken  a 
vow  to  each  other  beside  the  hawthorn  that  grew  in  the 
church  lane.  I  never  meant  to  deceive,  but  grannie  was  old 
and  a  little  hard,  and  that  love  of  mine  was  such  a  sweet 
secret.  Besides,. money  seems  to  outweigh  all  else  when  peo- 
ple have  struggled  all  their  lives  through  to  turn  a  penny, 
and  they  knew  Evan  was  a  poor  struggling  young  surgeon. 
I  thought  I'd  wait  a  while  until  I  could  sweeten  the  news 
with  the  fact  that  he'd  begun  to  make  his  fortune. 

Grannie  came  in  from  the  dairy  five  minutes  after  the 
Squire  was  gone,  and  heard  he  had  been  there.  I  didn't  tell 
her  of  his  fine  speeches,  but  there  was  a  keyhole  to  the  door 
she  came  through,  and  I  have  a  guess  she  heard  them. 

That  night  we  had  something  else  to  think  of.  Misfor- 
tunes had  come  upon  grandfather ;  but  I  didn't  foresee  that, 
when  the  half  year's  rent  should  come  due,  not  a  penny  to 
pay  it  with  would  be  found. 

All  this  time  Evan  Locke  and  I  had  been  as  fond  as  ever 
of  each  other,  and  he  came  as  often  as  before  to  talk  with 
grandpa  on  the  winter  nights ;  and  still  every  little  while  our 
young  landlord,  Squire  Turner,  would  drop  in  and  sit  in  his 
lazy  way  watching  me  knit  or  spin:  One  or  twice  he  was 
flushed  with  wine  and  over  bold,  for  he  tried  to  kiss  me. 
But,  squire  or  no,  I  boxed  his  ears  for  his  pains,  and  no 
softer  than  I  could  help  either. 

I  could  not  help  his  coming,  nor  help  seeing  him  when  he 
came,  and  I  did  not  deserve  that  Evan  should  be  angry  with 
me.  But  he  was.  Eh,  so  high  and  mighty,  and  spoke  as 
though  one  like  the  Squire  could  mean  no  good  by  coming 
to  so  poor  a  place  as  the  schoolmaster's. 

He  made  me  angry,  and  I  spoke  up. 

"  For  that  matter,  the  Squire  would  be  glad  to  have  me 
promise  to  marry  him,"  said  I.  "  He  thinks  more  of  me 
than  you  do  just  now." 

"  May  be  you  like  him  better  ?"  said  Evan. 

"  I  don't  say  that,"  replied  I.  "  But  bad  temper  and  jeal- 
ousy scarce  make  me  over  fond  of  another.  I  pray  I  may 
never  have  husband  who  will  scold  me." 

For  he  had  been  scolding  me.  There  was  no  other  name 
for  it. 

Well,  Evan  was  wroth  with  me  and  I  with  him — not  heart- 
deep,  though,  I  thought — and  I  did  not  see  him  for  more 
than  a  week.  I  was  troubled  much,  though.  I  knew  he 
would  come  round  again,  and  mayhap  ask  my  pardon.  For 
before  you  are  wed  you  can  bring  your  lover  to  his  senses 
when  you  will. 

So  I  did  not  fret  after  Evan's  absence,  nor  quite  snub 
Squire  Turner,  who  liked  me  more  than  ever.  But  one 
night  grandfather  came  in  from  a  lonely  ride,  and  shutting 
the  door,  stood  between  grandmamma  and  me,  looking  at 
me,  and  so  strangely  that  we  both  grew  frightened.  At  last 
he  spoke : 

"  I've  been  to  the  Squire's,"  said  he.  "  For  the  first  time 
I  had  to  tell  him  that  I  could  not  pay  his  rent  when  due." 

I  opened  my  lips.  Grandmamma's  hand  covered  them. 
Grandpa  drew  me  to  him. 

"Thou'rt  young,  lass,"  he  said,  "and  they  are  right  who 
call  the  pretty.  Say,  could'st  like  the  Squire  well  enough 
to  wed  him  ? " 

"Eh?"  cried  grandma.     "Sure,  you're  not  wandering?" 

"  Squire  Turner  asked  me  for  this  lass  of  ours  to-night. 
Of  all  women  in  the  world  there  is  but  one  he  loves  as  he 
should  his  wife,  and  that  is  our  Agatha." 

"  I  dreamt  of  golden  rings  and  a  bunch  of  white  roses  on 
Christmas  eve,"  cried  grannie.  "  I  knew  the  lass  would  be 
lucky." 

But  I  put  my  head  on  grandfather's  shoulder  and  hid  my 
face.     The  truth  must  out,  I  knew. 

"  Wilt  have  him,  and  be  a  rich  lady  ? "  said  grandpa. 

And  when  he  had  waited  for  an  answer,  I  burst  out  with 
"  No  "  and  a  sob  together. 

"  She's  frightened,"  said  grandmamma.  "  Nay,  we  must 
all  wed  once  in  our  lives,  my  child." 

Then  grandpapa  talked  to  me.  He  told  me  how  poor 
they  had  grown,  and  how  kind  the  squire  was,  and  I  had 
but  to  marry  him  to  make  my  grandparents  free  from  debt 
and  poverty  their  lives  through.  If  I  refused  and  vexed  the 
squire,  heaven  only  knew  what  might  happen. 

"  She'll  never  ruin  her  poor  grandpapa,"  sobbed  grand- 
mamma. 

Ah  !  it  was  hard  to  bear — bitter  hard  ;  but  now  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  I  took  the  ring  from  my  bosom  and  laid  it 
on  my  palm,  and  told  them  it  was  Evan  Locke's,  and  that 
I  had  plighted  my  troth  to  him.  And  grandmamma  called 
me  a  deceitful  wench,  and  grandfather  looked  as  though  his 
heart  would  break. 

Oh,  I  would  have  done  anything  for  them — anything  but 
give  up  my  true  love. 

That  night  I  kissed  his  ring  and  prayed  heaven  that  he 
might  love  me  always.  In  the  mOrning  it  was  gone,  ribbon 
and  all,  from  my  neck.  I  looked  for  it  high  and  low,  but 
found  no  sign  of  it.     And  I  began  to  fear  the  loss  of  that 


dear  ring  was  a  sign  that  I  would  never  marry  Evan  Locke. 
The  days  passed  on,  and  he  never  came  near  me. 

"  Oh,  it  was  cruel  in  him,"  I  thought,  "  to  hold  such  anger 
for  a  hasty  word  he  had  provoked,  when  I  spoke  it  that  he 
must  know  I  loved  him  so." 

And  grandma  would  scarcely  look  at  me  (I  know  why 
now),  and  grandpa  sighed,  and  moaned,  and  talked  of  the 
work-house.  And  I  thought  I  should  die  of  grief  among 
them. 

One  day  grandma  said  to  me,  "  It  seems  that  your  sweet- 
heart is  not  over-fond  of  you,  nor  over-anxious  to  see  you." 
"  Why  not  ?"  said  I. 
"  Where  has  he  been  this  month  back  ?  " 
"  Busy,  doubtless,"  said  I,  with  a  smile,  though  I  thought 
my  heart  would  burst. 

"  Perhaps  you  know  all  about  it,"  said  grandma.     "  You're 
going  with  him,  maybe." 
"Where?"  said  I. 

She  went  to  the  kitchen  door  and  beckoned  in  a  woman 
who  sat  there — Dame  Coombs,  who  had  come  over  with 
eggs. 

"  I  heard  you  rightly,"  she  said.  You  told  me  Evan 
Locke  and  his  mother  were  making  ready  for  a  voyage." 

"  They're  going  to  Canada.  My  son,  a  carpenter — and  a 
good  one,  though  I  say  it — made  the  doctor  a  box  for  his 
things.  The  old  lady  dreads  the  new  country,  but  she  goes 
for  the  doctor's  sake.  There's  money  to  be  made  there,  they 
say.     That's  what  takes  him." 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  grandmother. 
"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  I. 

"  They've  sold  the  house,  and  gone  to  Liverpool  to  take 
ship  ;  and  you  may  find  the  truth  for  yourself,  if  you  choose 
to  take  the  trouble,"  said  Dame  Coombs.  "  I'm  no  chatter- 
box, to  tell  falsehoods  about  my  neighbors."  And  she  went 
away  in  wrath. 

And  still  I  would  not  believe  it  until  I  had  walked  across 
the  moor  and  had  seen  the  shutters  fast  closed  and  the  door 
barred,  and  not  a  sign  of  life  about  the  place.  Then  I  gave 
up  hope.  I  went  home  all  pale  and  trembling,  and  sat  down 
at  grandmamma's  knee. 
"  It's  true,"  said  I. 

"  And  for  the  sake  of  so  false  a  lad  you'll  see  your  grand- 
father ruined  and  break  his  heart,  and  leave  me,  that  have 
nursed  you  from  a  babe,  a  widow." 

I  looked  at  her  as  she  sobbed,  and  I  found  strength  to 
say  : 

"  Give  me  to  whom  you  will,  then,  since-my  own  love  does 
not  want  me." 

And  then  I  crept  up  stairs  and  sat  down  on  my  bedside, 
weak  as  though  I  had  fainted.  I  would  have  thanked  heaven 
for  forgetfulness  just  then,  but  it  wouldn't  come. 

The  next  day  Squire  Turner  was  in  the  parlor  as  my  ac 
cepted  lover.  How  pleased  he  was,  and  how  the  color  came 
back  into  grandfather's  old  face  !  And  grannie  grew  so 
proud  and  kind,  and  all  the  house  was  aglow,  and  only  I 
sad.  But  I  couldn't  forget  Evan — Evan  whom  I  had  loved 
so — sailing  away  from  me  without  a  wrord. 

I  suppose  they  all  saw  I  looked  sad.  The  Squire  talked 
of  my  health,  and  would  make  me  ride  with  him  over  the 
moors  for  strength. 

The  old  folk  said  nothing.  They  knew  what  ailed  me  ; 
only  our  little  Scotch  maid  seemed  to  think  there  was  aught 
wrong.     Once  she  said  to  me  : 

"  What  ails  ye,  miss  ?  Your  eye  is  dull  and  your  cheek  is 
pale,  and  your  braw  grand  lover  canna  make  ye  smile  ;  ye 
are  na  that  ill,  either." 

"No,  I'm  well  enough,"  said  I. 
Site  looked  at  me  wistfully. 

"  Gin  ye'd  tell  me  your  all,  I  might  tell  you  a  cure,"  she 
said. 

But  there  was  no  cure  for  me  in  this  world,  and  I  couldn't 
open  my  heart  to  simple  Jennie.  So  the  days  rolled  by,  and 
I  was  close  on  my  marriage  eve,  and  grannie  and  Dorothy 
Plume  were  busy  with  my  wedding  robes.  I  wished  it  was 
my  shroud  they  were  working  at,  instead. 

And  one  night  the  pain  in  my  heart  grew  too  great,  and  I 
went  out  among  the  purple  heather  on  the  moor,  and  there 
knelt  down  under  the  stars  and  prayed  to  be  taken  from  the 
world;  "for  how  can  I  live  without  Evan?"  I  said. 

I  spoke  the  words  aloud,  and  then  started  up  in  affright, 
for  there  at  my  side  was  an  elfish  little  figure,  and  I  heard  a 
cry  that  at  first  I  scarce  thought  earthly.  Yet  it  was  but 
Scotch  Jennie,  who  had  followed  me. 

"Why  do  ye  call  for  your  true  love  now?"  she  said;  "ye 
sent  him  fra  ye  for  sake  o'  the  young  Squire." 
"  How  dare  you  follow  and  watch  me?" 
But  she  caught  my  sleeve. 

"  Dinna  be  vexed,"  she  said.  "  Just  bide  a  wee,  and  an- 
swer what  I  speer.  It's  for  love  of  you,  for  I've  seen  ye 
waste  like  the  snaw  wreath  in  the  sun  sin  the  Squire  wooed 
ye.  Was  it  your  will  the  lad  that  loved  the  ground  ye  trod 
on  should  have  his  ring  again  ?  " 
"What  do  you  mean?"  said  I. 

"  I'll  speak  gin  I  lose  my  place,"  said  Jennie.  "  I  rode 
with  the  mistress  to  young  Doctor  Locke's  place  past  the 
moor,  and  there  she  lighted  and  gave  him  a  ring,  and  what 
she  said  I  know  not,  but  it  turned  him  the  tint  o'  death,  and 
said  he:  'There's  na  a  drop  o'  true  bluid  in  a  woman  'gin 
she  is  false.'  And  he  turned  to  the  wall  and  covered  his 
eyes,  an'  your  grannie  rode  home.  There,  'tis  all  I  ken — 
wull  it  do?" 

"Ay,  Jennie,"  said  I;  "heaven  bless  you  !" 
And  had  I  wings  on  my  feet  I  could  not  have  come  to  the 
cottage  door  sooner. 

I  stood  before  my  grandmother,  trembling  and  white,  and 
I  said:  "Oh,  don't  tell  me,  grannie,  you  have  cheated  me 
and  robbed  me  of  my  true  love  by  a  lie.  Did  you  steal  the 
troth  ring  from  my  neck  and  give  it  back  to  Evan,  as  if  from 
me?  You  I've  loved  and  honored  my  life  long — I'd  rather 
die  than  think  it." 
She  turned  scarlet. 

"True love?"  said  she;  " you've  but  one  true  love  now — 
Squire  Turner." 
'"  You  have  done  it ! "  I  cried.     "  It's  written  on  your  face." 
And  she  looked  down  at  that  and  fell  to  weeping. 
"  My  own  true  love  was   breaking  his  heart,"  she  said. 
"  My  husband  and  I  had  loved  for  fifty  years.     I  did  it  to 
save  him.     Could  I  let  a  girl's  fancy,  worth  nothing,  stand 
in  my -way,  and  see  him  a  beggar  in  his  old  age?    Oh,  girl, 
girl ! " 


And  then  I  fell  down  at  her  feet  like  a  store.  I  knew 
nothing  for  an  hour  or  more;  but  then,  when  '  better, 

and  they  left  me  with  Jennie,  I  bade  her  fetch  my  hood  and 
cloak  and  her  own,  and  come  with  me,  and  away  I  went 
across  the  moor  in  the  starlight  to  where  the  hall  windows 
were  ablaze  with  light,  and  asked  the  housekeeper  to  let  me 
see  the  Squire. 

She  stared  at  me  for  my  boldness — no  wonder — but  called 
him.  So  in  a  moment  he  stood  before  me  in  his  evening 
dress,  with  his  cheeks  flushed  and  his  eyes  bright,  and  led 
me  into  a  little  room  and  seated  me. 

"  Agatha,  my  love,  I  hope  no  mischance  brings  you  here," 
he  began. 

But  I  stopped  him. 

"  Not  your  love,  Squire  Turner,"  I  said.  "  I  thank  you 
for  thinking  so  well  of  me,  but  even  after  all  that  had 
passed,  I — " 

I  could  say  no  more.     He  took  my  hand. 

"  Have  I  offended  you,  Agatha  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Not  you.  The  offense — the  guilt — oh,  I  have  been  sorely 
cheated  !  "  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  sob  and  think  he  thought 
me  mad. 

At  last  strength  came  to  me.  I  went  back  to  the  first  and 
told  him  all — how  we  had  been  plighted  to  each  other,  wait- 
ing only  for  better  prospects  to  be  wed,  and  how,  when  he 
honored  me  by  the  offer  of  his  hand,  I  angered  my  grand- 
parents by  owning  to  the  truth,  and  of  the  ring  grannie  had 
stolen  from  my  breast,  and  the  false  message  that  had  sent 
my  promised  husband  from  me. 

"  And  though  I  never  see  Evan  Locke  again,"  said  I,  "  still 
I  can  never  be  another  man's  true  love,  for  I  am  his  until  I 
die." 

Then,  as  I  looked,  all  the  rich  color  faded  out  of  the  Squire's 
face,  and  I  saw  the  sight  we  seldom  see  more  than  once  in  a 
lifetime — a  strong  young  man  in  tears. 

At  last  he  arose  and  came  to  me. 

"  My  little  Agatha  never  loved  me,"  he  said.  "  Ah,  me  ! 
The  news  is  bad — I  thought  she  did.     This  comes  of  vanity." 

"  Many  a  higher  and  a  fairer  have  hearts  to  give,"  I  said. 
"  Mine  was  gone  ere  you  saw  me," 

And  then,  kind  and  gentle  as  though  I  had  not  grieved 
him,  he  gave  me  his  arm  and  saw  me  across  the  moor,  and 
at  the  gate  paused  and  whispered: 

"  Be  at  rest,  Agatha.  The  Canadian  ship  Golden  George 
has  not  sailed  yet." 

I  liked  him  better  than  I  had  ever  done  before  that  night 
when  I  told  grannie  that  I  would  never  wed  him. 

Eh !  but  he  was  fit  to  be  a  king — the  grandest,  kindest, 
best  of  living  men;  who  rode  away  with  the  break  of  the 
morrow  and  never  stopped  till  he  reached  Liverpool  and 
found  Evan  Locke  just  ready  to  set  foot  upon  the  Golden 
George,  and  told  him  a  tale  that  made  his  heart  light  and 
sent  him  back  to  me,  but  our  young  Squire  ?  Heaven  bless 
him ! 

And  who  was  it  that  sent  old  grandfather  the  deed  of  gift 
that  made  the  cottage  his  own,  and  who  spoke  a  kind  word 
to  the  gentry  for  young  Dr.  Locke  that  helped  him  into 
practice?  Still  no  one  but  Squire  Turner,  whom  we  taught 
our  children  to  pray  for  every  night.  For  we  were  married, 
and  in  a  few  years  had  boys  and  girls  at  our  knees;  and  when 
the  eldest  was  nigh  two,  the  thing  I  needed  to  rnake  me  quite 
happy  happened — and  from  far  away  over  the  sea,  where 
he  had  been  three  good  twelvemonths,  came  our  Squire,  with 
the  bonniest  lady  that  ever  blushed  beside  him,  and  the  Hall 
had  a  mistress  at  last — and  a  mistress  who  loved  the  Squire 
as  I  loved  Evan. 

Eh  !  but  it's  an  old  story.  She  that  I  remembered  a  girl 
I  saw  in  her  coffin,  withered  and  old.  And  then  they  opened 
the  vault  where  the  Squire  had  slept  ten  years  to  put  her  be- 
side him;  and  I've  nothing  left  of  Evan,  my  life  and  my  love, 
but  his  memory,  and  it  seems  as  if  every  hope  and  dream  of 
joy  I  ever  had  were  put  away  under  tombstones.  And  even 
the  Golden  George,  the  great  strong  ship  that  would  have 
borne  my  dear  from  me,  has  mouldered  away  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  somewhere.  And  I  think  my  wedding  ring  is  like 
to  outlast  us  all,  for  I  have  it  yet,  and  I  shall  be  ninety  .to- 
morrow. 

Ninety!  It's  a  good  old  age,  and  it  can't  be  long  now  be- 
fore I  meet  Evan  and  the  rest  in  heaven. 


The  Gospel  of  the  Oak. 


Up  to  the  sun  magnificently  near. 

The  Lord  did  build  a  Californian  oak, 
And  took  no  Sabbath  in  the  thousandth  year, 

But  builded  on  until  it  bravely  broke 
Into  the  realms  where  the  morning;  light 
Walks  to  and  fro  on  the  top  of  night. 
Around  that  splendid  shaft  no  banners  rang, 
.  Nor  giants  wrought  nor  truant  angels  sang  ; 
But  gentle  winds  and  painted  birds  did  bear 
Its  corner-stones  of  glory  through  the  air  ; 
Grand  volumes  green  rolled  up  like  cloudy  weather, 
And  birds  and  stars  went  in  and  out  together  ; 
When  day  on  errands  from  the  Lord  came  down, 
He  stepped  from  heaven  to  that  leafy  crown. 

God's  mighty  mast,  with  all  its  sails  unfurled, 
That  ought  to  make  a  druid  of  all  the  world, 
Some  vandal  girded  with  a  zone  of  death, 
A  life  of  ages  belted  in  a  breath  ! 
Good  night,  live-oak  ;  proud  admiral,  farewell, 
The  world  has  wailed  when  meaner  monarchs  fell. 
The  year  went  on,  and  with  it  marched  sublime 
Month  after  month,  the  journeyman  of  time. 
Then  came  the  May.     Such  wings  as  angels  wear — 
Buds  in  her  hand,  blossoms  in  her  hair  : 
Above  that  oak  she  shook  her  flowing  sleeves — 
The  poor  dead  tree  laughed  out  with  living  leaves  1 
Thank  God  !  too  vast,  too  grand  to  die  forlorn, 
It  lived  right  on.     Brave  heart'of  oak,  good  morn. 

I'd  be  a  Roman,  for  the  omen  grand 

That  thunders  on  the  left  through  all  the  land. 

God  and  the  Father's  tree  forever  stand  1 

Oh,  youth  immortal,  reddening  in  tine  rain 

That  beats  on  hearts  as  tempests  beat  the  grain. 

Old  wrongs  died  out  like  breath  upon  the  blade, 

A  hunted  world  fled  panting  lo  thy  shade  ; 

Thy  roots  have  searched  earth's  bosom  all  around. 

Like  living  hands  with  love  and  faith  been  laid 

In  benediction  on  the  sleeping  dead. 

Bent,  F.  Taylor. 

[Note.— Some  one  girdled  the  big  tree  in  the  fall,  but  in  ihcNpring  it  put 
out  leaves.  This  was  the  tree  cut  down  which  has  a  house  on  the  stump,  at  Lal- 
averas.J 
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We  have  been  ransacking  our  mind  for  some  original  and 
effective  experiment  or  device  for  increasing  the  circulation 
of  the  ARGONAUT,  and  have  finally  hit  upon  it:  The  chro- 
mo  business  is  played  out.  The  offer  of  a  seven-dollar  map 
for  a  six-dollar  subscription  has  been  exposed.  Inducements 
of  pianos,  sewing-machines,  revolvers,  jack-knives,  and  mu- 
sic-boxes, are  now  in  process  of  experiment  by  the  Bulletin 
and  Chronicle^  and  do  not  seem  to  work  marvelously  well. 
We  might,  of  course,  do  as  the  Post  has  done — proclaim 
ourselves  the  organ  of  the  working-men.  We  might  do  as 
the  Chronicle  is  doing — we  might  blo.v  the  Kearney  trumpet 
and  procure  the  passage  of  commendatory  resolutions  of 
ourselves,  and  resolutions  denunciatory  of  our  neighbors. 
We  might  tickle  the  Irish  sen-ant  girls  for  their  small  ad- 
vertisements, and  we  might  ingratiate  our  enterprise  into 
universal  favor  by  expressing  opinions  favorable  to  all  sides 
of  all  questions.  We  might  send  traveling  sol  citors 
throughout  the  State  and  throughout  the  town,  from  door  to 
door,  instructed  to  declare  that  we  are  the  most  enterprising, 
the  most  fearless,  the  most  dignified,  the  most  excellent,  and 
the  ablest  of  newspapers.  We  might  procure  a  cheap  affi- 
davit-maker who  would  swear  weekly  to  the  most  astound- 
ing circulation  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  one 
time  we  thought  of  contracting  with  the  clown  of  Fore- 
paugh's  Menagerie  to  proclaim  our  virtues  from  the  sawdust; 
at  another,  of  importing  lightning-rod  peddlers  and  life-in- 
surance agents  to  comb  the  State  for  us  ;  or  setting  loose  a 
bevy  of  grim  old-maid  book-solicitors,  or  an  Italian  organ- 
grinder  to  make  music  at  ever)-  door,  and  only  to  go  away 
on  pain  of  a  subscription  to  the  ARGONAUT  ;  and  then  we 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  securing  bunko  sharps,  three-card 
monte  men,  and  thimble-riggers  to  play  their  games  upon 
the  public,  substituting  our  paper  for  the  loop  and  little 
joker.  All  of  these  things  have  been  tried,  and  some  of 
them  most  successfully;  so,  after  calling  the  stockholders  of 
our  paper  together,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  to  try  an 
altogether  new  dodge — an  experiment  that  has  not  been  re- 
sorted to  for  these  many  years.  It  was  quite  common  a 
great  many  years  ago,  and  still  prevails  in  England —and, 
indeed,  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States.  "It  is,  however,  en- 
tirely novel  on  this  side  of  the  continent,  and  has  never  been 
tried  in  San  Francisco.  We  are  almost  afraid  to  mention  it, 
not  because  any  of  our  contemporaries  would  endeavor  to 
adopt  it  or  to  imitate  our  course,  but  we  fear  lest  our  readers 
shall  think  that  we  are  too  old-fashioned  and  slow  to  suc- 
ceed. Our  idea  is  this — not  to  send  out  agents  or  solicitors., 
not  to  bore  the  community,  not  to  boast  or  tell  lies,  not  to 
offer  sham  inducements,  not  to  write  in  subserviency  to  any 
interest  or  to  please  any  class— but  to  continue  to  be  inde- 
pendent, out-spoken,  and  good-natured  ;  to  endeavor  to 
make  a  respectable  and  interesting  paper  ;  to  fearlessly  ad- 
vance opinions;  to  cater  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  culti- 
vated minds,  and  secure  for  the  Argonaut  a  constituency 
of  readers  composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  possessing 
literary  taste,  who  subscribe  for  a  journal  upon  its  merits, 
themselves  being  the  judges,  and  not  through  the  induce- 
ment of  gifts  or  the  persuasion  of  solicitors.  If  the  merits 
of  our  journal  shall  commend  it  to  intelligent  and  cultivated 
people,  it  will  become  one  of  the  prominent  institutions  of 
the  State.  If  it  gains  a  circulation  by  meretricious  arts,  it 
will  be  short-lived  and  unsatisfactory.  Hence  we  have  de- 
termined to  offer,  as  an  inducement  for  taking  the  Argo- 
naut, the  Argonaut  itself.  To  any  person  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  who  will  send  us  his  post-office 
address  and  four  dollars  in  advance,  we  will  send 
the  Argonaut  for  one  enure  year,  ourselves  paying 
the  postage,  and  allow  the  subscriber  to  renew  his  subscrip- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  year  at  the  same  price,  Vith  the  usual 
deduction  for  club  rates. 


James  G.  Fair,  of  the  bonanza  firm,  has  purchased,  for  six 
thousand  dollars,  the  very  excellent  painting  of  Toby  Rosen- 
thal, "The  Seminary  Alarmed."  This  incident  is  of  im- 
portance as  indicating  a  disposition  to  encourage  our  Cali- 
fornian  artists,  by  one  who  has  ample  means.  Mr.  Fair  is 
now  preparing  the  foundations  for  a  mansion  upon  Nob  Hill, 
one  leading  feature  of  which,  we  are  informed,  is  to  be  an 
extensive  art  gallery.  We  hope  this  information  may  be  re- 
liable, and  that  out  of  his  great  wealth  he  may  do  something 
to  encourage  artists  and  cultivate  the  aesthetic  taste  of  our 
community.  The  judgment  that  chooses  the  Rosenthal  pict- 
ure for  its  lirst  indulgence  gives  promise  of  the  future,  if 
no  inferior  painting  is  placed  beside  this,  we  shall  have  a 
gallery  of  which  we  may  be  justly  proud.  It  is  a  fault  to 
have  too  many  paintings  by  one  artist  or  of  one  style  in  a 
private  collection.  It  is  a  crime  to  gather  pictures  from 
abroad,  neglecting  the  real  talent  of  our  own  coast,  Judge 
E.  B.  Crocker  did  an  elegant  thing  for  Sacramento  in  estab- 
lishing there  a  private  art  gallery  accessible  to  all  who  are 
disposed  to  visit  it.  Students  are,  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Crocker,  freely  permitted  to  copy  from  it.  Some  rich  man 
of  San  Francisco  has  an  opportunity  to  immortalize  his 
name  and  to  build  for  himself  an  imperishable  monument 
by  establishing  in  our  city  a  public  art  gallery.  A  million  or 
so  could  not  be  more  profitably  expended  than  by  rearing  a 
palace  of  art  upon  one  of  our  commanding  heights  and  fill- 
ing it  with  pictures,  marbles,  and  art  gems.  The  rising  gen- 
eration would  go  up  the  hill  upon  a  wire  cable  to  visit  it,  and 
bless  the  name  of  its  founder.  Say,  for  instance,  "  The  Mark 
Hopkins  Art  Gallery,"  "  The  Stanford  Palace  of  Art,"  "  The 
Mackay  Pinacothek,"  "The  Fair  Museum  of  Modern  Art," 
"The  D.  O.  Mills  Gallery  of  Pictures  and  Marbles.'7  We 
do  so  enjoy  ourselves  in  being  generous  with  other  people's 
money. 


•'The  German-speaking  branch  of  the  workingmen's  party,  with 
seventy  uniformed  men  of  the  "  Liberty  Guard,"  met  at  Horticultural 
Hall  on  Monday  night  to  ratify  the  proceedings  of  the  Kearney  con- 
vention. Wellock  and  Bierstecher  were  cheered  upon  their  entrance. 
G.  Rochvig  and  Mr." Firmans  were  elected  officers,  and  proceedings 
were  taken  to  send  delegates  to  a  Constitutional  Convention." 

This  account  is  from  one  of  our  daily  papers.  Let  us  see 
how  this  would  read  in  Berlin  with  the  conditions  reversed  : 

"The  English-speaking  branch  of  the  Societe  Democratique,  with 
seventy  armed  and  uniformed  soldiers  of  the  Freischutz  Garde,  met  at 
Horticultaralisehe  Halle,  Unter  den  Linden,  in  Berlin,  to  assist  in  an 
insurrection  against  the  law.  The  object  of  this  assemblage  was  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Reichstag  to  form  an  organic  law  for  the  Government  of 
Prussia.     The  assemblage  was  addressed  in  English." 

Now  suppose  Prince  Bismarck  should  send  these  seventy 
armed  and  uniformed  Americans  to  prison,  charged  with 
treason  and  the  act  of  levying  war  against  German  au- 
thority, what  would  our  Government  answer  in  behalf  of  its 
former  citizens  ?  And  suppose  at  this  meeting,  as  at  a 
former  meeting  of  Germans  in  San  Francisco,  threatening 
and  incendiary  language  was  used,  and  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
to  wit :  the  English ;  and  that  the  government,  the  law,  and 
the  officials  by  name  had  been  villified,  traduced,  and 
slandered,  would  not  the  verdict  be  that  Bismarck  had 
served  those  seventy  liberty-loving  American  citizens  right 
by  sending  them  to  prison?  And  is  it  not  the  opinion  of 
every  intelligent  German  gentleman  in  San  Francisco  that 
this  armed,  uniformed  demonstration  of  German  citizens  to 
encourage  an  alien  Irishman  and  an  unnaturalized  English- 
man to  interfere  in  the  formation  of  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention an  insult  to  American  citizens,  and  a  shameful  im- 
pertinence on  the  part  of  this  German  rag-tag  and  bob-tail? 


When  the  services  of  a  scientific  and  capable  gentleman 
were  in  demand  as  Gas  Inspector,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
pay  him  $400  per  month  to  save  our  citizens  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  per  annum,  Supervisor  Rountree  wept. 
We  were  not  present,  but  are  creditably  informed  that  it  was 
very  wet  under  his  chair.  It  was  a  burst  of  economic  sensi- 
bility. Yet  this  same  Supervisor  votes  to  increase  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Streets'  force  by  the  addition  of  eight  depu- 
ties and  never  sheds  a  tear.  He  votes  Supervisor  Foley  a 
horse  and  buggy  at  $500  with  dry  eyes.  He  votes  a  street 
contractor  $40,000  for  some  fancied  injury  resulting  from 
laches  of  his  predecessor  in  office,  and  the  fountains  of  his 
soul  are  not  broken  up.  We  are  afraid  that  our  Supervisor 
has  a  damp,  moist  sicle,  and  is  apt  to  sacrifice  his  consis- 
tency when  he  softens  in  his  own  tears.  We  hope  our  Su- 
pervisor will  "  dry  up,"  and  remember  that  when  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  disbursing  money  from  the  pockets  of  tax-pay- 
ers sensibility  is  not  to  be  indulged  in.  Times  are  hard. 
Money  is  scarce.  Supervisors  are  not  the  keepers  of  our 
conscience,  but  the  guardians  of  our  coin.  If  they  have  any 
sentiment  to  indulge,  clever  fellows  to  reward,  and  pretty 
girls  to  sympathize  with,  let  them  do  it  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  and  not  out  of  the  city  treasury. 


It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  Governor  Tilden  bring 
mandamus  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
test  his  claim  to  the  Presidential  office.  This  proceeding, 
owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  calendar,  would  be 
reached  for  hearing  in  about  five  years.  This  would  settle 
the  question  now  agitating  the  Democratic  party,  and  it 
would  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  force  of 
the  Supreme  Bench,  so  that  the  judicial  business  of  the  na> 
tion  may  be  disposed  of  with  reasonable  dispatch. 


The  English  '  people  have  two  distinguishing  traits  of 
character,  pride  or  bravery — for  the  one  word  is  a  synonym 
for  the  other — and  love  of  gain.  The  former  has  given  them 
the  lead  among  nations,  has  made  the  English  people  first 
in  the  character  of  government,  first  in  literature,  art,  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  everything  that  makes  a  people  truly  great. 
Personal  braver)' — pride — has  become  a  national  trait.  It 
has  carried  conquest  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  the  earth.  It 
has  given  the  race  domination  over  other  races.  It  has  built 
a  vast  colonial  system,  and  in  the  art  of  diplomacy  the 
English  statesman  is  preeminent.  The  love  of  gain  makes 
England  something  more  than  a  nation  of  shop-keepers.  It 
has  stimulated  enterprise,  resulting  in  discover)- ;  it  has 
encouraged  commerce,  resulting  in  a  commercial  marine  ex- 
celling that  of  all  other  nations.  Commerce  and  colonies 
have  demanded  a  navy  that  shall  control  the  ocean.  This 
is  only  preliminary  to  the  remark  that  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field — or  as  we  prefer  to  remember  him,  Mr.  Disraeli — is 
likely  to  die  the  most  popular  man  that  England  has  pro- 
duced since  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  If  we  are  correct  in 
our  estimate  of  their  character,  the  English  desire  to  pre- 
serve their  national  and  individual  self-respect  by  defying 
the  armies  of  the  Czar.  Having  taken  position  they  would 
not  depart  from  it,  though  all  Europe  should  band  against 
England  and  compel  her  to  fight  its  united  armies.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  understood  that  such  a  war  would  be  at 
fearful  cost  and  a  possible  sacrifice  of  colonies  and  com- 
merce. So  if  Disraeli  can  get  over  this  present  dangerous 
crisis,  maintain  at  the  same  time  the  honor  and  prestige  of 
England  and  avoid  war,  he  will  have  achieved  a  victory  in 
diplomacy  that  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  a  brave  people  who 
wish  to  preserve  their  honor  and  a  thrifty  people  who  wish  to 
preserve  their  trade.  It  looks  as  if  the  Premier  of  England 
had  the  ability  and  the  luck  to  engineer  his  craft  of  state 
successfully  from  out  the  dangerous  position  in  which  it  has 
been  placed  by  the  Russian -Turkish  war,  preserve  the 
alliance  between  England  and  Turkey,  preserve  the  prestige 
of  England,  preserve  her  pathway  to  India,  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  leave  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain  un- 
disturbed in  the  possession  of  her  colonies  and  her  com- 
merce without  adding  to  her  budget. 


The  Catholic  Monitor  complains  of  that  section  of  the 
code  which  demands  that  charitable  bequests  shall  be  made 
not  less  than  thirty  days  before  death.  It  illustrates  the 
hardship  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  one  smitten  with  a  sud- 
den and  fatal  disease,  being  "deprived  the  privilege  of 
atoning  for  the  remissness  of  a  life  unhallowed  by  religion." 
The  Monitor  also  says  that  Catholicity  would  lose  more 
than  any  other  church  by  the  operation  of  the  law.  Putting 
this  and  that  together,  we  think  we  hear  the  wail  of  a  plaint 
that  comes  from  baffled  priests  who  intrigue  for  coin  at  the 
bedside  of  dying  impenitents.  That  is  an  unhallowed  char- 
ity that  is  extorted  from  dying  men  and  women  in  terror  of 
death.  It  is  not  charity — it  is  loot,  stolen  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal robber.  It  is  not  a  gift  that  comes  from  a  benevolent  pur- 
pose ;  it  is  plunder  seized  from  a  dying  man,  whose  reason 
is  trembling  in  terror,  and  the  mind  is  too  weak  to  resist  the 
menaces  of  a  threatened  hell.  The  law  is  a  good  one — 
good  for  more  reasons  than  a  newspaper  paragraph  gives 
space  to  explain.  We  have  seen  many  deathbed  bequests 
where  the  whole  life  of  the  testator  is  turned  into  a  lie.  We 
have  seen  wills  admitted  to  probate — executed  by  persons/// 
extremis — every  line  of  which  was  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  principles  of  the  healthy  man.  It  is  the  duty  of  ever)' 
man  of  property  to  make  his  will  when  in  health  and  in  the 
hope  of  enjoying  a  long  life,  unless  the  law  makes  that  pro- 
vision of  his  estate  which  he  desires.  Wills  made  upon  a 
deathbed  in  the  presence  only  of  priests,  doctors,  and  selfish 
relatives,  ought  to  be  altogether  void. 


Much  as  we  admire  the  writings  of  our  Missouri  corre- 
spondent, "  Nathan,  an  Essenian,"  we  can  not  allow  one  of 
his  ideas  to  pass  unchallenged.  Even  at  the  charge  of 
criticising  our  guest,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  in 
our  opinion  the  following  sentiment  is  unmitigated  bosh : 

"  The  thaumaturgical  powers  which  were  to  continue  in  the  Church 
perpetually  for  the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  were  de- 
pendent chiefly  upon  the  doing  of  what  was  commanded,  and  only  inci- 
dentally upon  faith.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  miracles  ceased  when  the 
Church  ceased  to  do,  although  it  continued  to  believe?  I  am  fully 
informed  of  all  the  chicanery  of  which  ecclesiasticism  is  guilty,  and  of 
the  lame  apologies  it  offers  for  its  own  impotency  in  this  regard.  But  in 
the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  love  of  Christ,  I  challenge  Christendom  this 
dav  to  produce  any  authority  authorizing  the  cessation  of  miracles,  or  to 
give  any  manly  and  honest  reason  for  the  fact  that  they  ceased  at  all 
except  that  which  I  have  stated.  Inevitably  thaumaturgical  powers 
which  were  appurtenant  only  to  the  Commune  of  Christ  ceased  when 
the  Commune  was  subverted ;  inevitably,  also,  these  powers  will  be  re- 
stored again  whenever  that  Commune  shall  b£je-established.  To  assert 
or  believe  the  contrary  is  logically  to  assert  or  believe  that  such  powers 
never  existed  at  all,  and  the  New  Testament  is  a  lie." 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  our  friend  "  Nathan,'5 
that  if  he  does  not  reform  the  world  and  reconstruct  society 
until  the  recurrence  of  an  age  of  miracles,  it  is  quite  plain  to 
us  that  his  subversion  of  all  government  and  his  iconoclasm 
had  best  be  deferred  for  a  time,  and  that  we  endeavor  to 
stagger  along  for  a  few  centuries  more  under  the  civilization 
that  respects  acquired  property  and  natural  affections. 


When  all  the  candidates  for  the  Constitutional  Convention 
are  named,  the  Argoxaut  will  comment  freely  thereon  and 
from  the  number  select  a  ticket. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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PRATTLE. 


hen  the  man  whom  they  had 
icted  was  sentenced  to  the 
prison,  a  Nevada  jury  has- 
tened to  purge 
themselves  of  in- 
justice by  explain- 
ing that  they 
thought  the  offense 
with  which  he  was 
charged  was  pun- 
ishable only  by  confinement  in  the  county  jail,  or  they  would 
have  acquitted  him,  for  they  had  strong  doubt  of  his  guilt. 
To  an  innocent  man  even  a  cell  in  the  county  jail  would  have 
been  not  quite  a  couch  of  roses;  though  what  in  Nevada  is 
called  innocence  commonly  has  some  pretty  severe  penalty 
attached  to  it  in  other  States. 


.Congress  has  decided  to  "  rescue  the  grave  of  Jefferson 
from  neglect."  It  would  be  a  graceful  act,  too,  to  give  his 
principles  a  new  headstone,  and  wise  to  throw  another  spade- 
ful of  earth  on  his  notions  as  to  the  qualifications  for  public 
office. 


An  educational  contemporary  wants  a  professor  of  rheto- 
ric in  every  college,  in  order  that  our  future  statesmen  may 
be  instructed  in  the  great  art  otpublic  speaking.  What  they 
need  is  instruction  in  the  greater  art  of  holding  the  tongue, 
and  to  this  end  the  nation  should  endow  a  Chair  of  Shutup- 
tion  behind  the  altar-screen  of  every  comer  grocer)'. 


The  question  has  been  raised  in  the  pious  but  prudent 
Hast  whether  missionary  work  is  favorable  to  longevity. 
To  the  ear  of  the  mind  the  late  lamented  Rev.  Oleaginous 
Lushtissue  makes  answer  that  it  certainly  is  not.  This 
sainted  gentleman  is  literally  a  ventriloquist — he  speaks 
from  the  belly.  Unfortunately  it  is  the  belly  of  a  Fijian  con- 
vert. 


The  town  of  Muscatine — I  think  it  is  in  Iowa — exults  in  a 
lady  who  not  only  has  a  fine  black  beard  but  a  stately  blonde 
husband.  Fancy  a  passion-eyed  young  woman  quaffing  her 
first  draught  of  the  wine  of  love  out  of  a  moustache-cup  '. 


Valerius  Maximus  avers  that  at  Marseilles  was  kept  a 
poisonous  liquor  for  such  as  could  show  to  the  Senate  good 
and  sufficient  reason  for  desiring  death,  and  .-Elian,  I  think, 
relates  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago  were  accustomed  to  meet  and  publicly 
drink  hemlock  when  by  reason  of  age  they  were  incapaci- 
tated to  serve  the  State — which,  grateful  for  past  service, 
generously  sanctioned  the  act.  It  strikes  me  this  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly sensible  custom,  and  whenever  civilization  shall 
have  reached  that  high  stage  to  which  it  had  attained  in  the 
first  centuries  of  our  era  we  shall  probably  license  a  man  to 
commit  suicide,  just  as  we  now  do  to  kill  beeves  and  sheep. 
Then  there  will  be  no  more  hiding  away  in  holes  and  corners 
to  die  and  become  disagreeable  before  discovered;  no  more 
clandestine  tippling  of  badly  compounded  bane  by  the 
struggling  moonbeams'  misty  light ;  no  more  sneaking  into 
the  Bay,  to  be  afterwards  haled  out  encrusted  with  shrimps 
and  with  eels  for  bowels.  Suicide  will  become  as  respecta- 
ble as  it  is  commendable,  and  the  miserable  victim  of  mis- 
fortune to  whom  life  is  a  spotted  plague  will  cut  his  throat 
coram  populo,  instead  of  slinking  into  'the  office  of  an  inno- 
cent editor  with  a  poem  as  long  as  a  man. 


The  weather  is  settled,  the  roads  are  dry, 

And  the  Female  Tramp  to  the  fore  ; 
Bedraggled  her  raiment  and  baleful  her  eve 
As  she  pounds  at  the  granger's  door : 
'  Oh,   I  scorns  to  work  and  at  beggin'  I  jeers, 

And  it  ain't  my  style  for  to  snatch  ; 
Jest  gimme  them  jooels,  marm,  out  o'  yer  ears. 
And  a  neckliss  and  pin  to  match." 


"The  most  deplorable  fact  of  our  political  life,"  says  a 
contemporary,  "  is  the  national  habit  of  making  charges  of 
corruption."  Almost  as  deplorable  is  the  national  habit  of 
being  guilty  of  them. 


This  is  the  style  in  Bodie :  "  At  Aurora,  April  29,  to  the 
wife  of  Angus  McLeod,  a  son,  twelve  pounds."  'Why  should 
not  this  admirable  principle  have  further  development?  As 
thus:  "  In  this  city,  April  1,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wheyface,  Mr. 
Augustus  Impycue  (bald-headed  brunette)  to  Miss  Miranda 
Carrot,  beacon  blonde."  "At  Oakland,  May  12,  Madeline, 
only  daughter  of  John  and  Susan  Hunkidunc,  aged  7,  of  a 
pain  in  her  inside." 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  National  Senate  in- 
creasing the  pensions  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  lost,  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  both  eyes,  both  hands,  or  both  feet, 
to  twelve  dollars  a  month.  I  am  very  far  from  saying  it  is 
just  to  give  them  pensions  at  all  unless  they  vote  the  Re- 
publican ticket  and  believe  that  Hayes  was  honestly  elected; 
but  if  they  are  to  have  anything,  a  monthly  allowance  of 
even  thirteen  dollars  would  hardly  be  too  much,  though  per- 
haps something  might  justly  be  deducted  by  the  pension 
agent  for  the  trouble  of  paying  them  ;  for  the  man  without 
feet  can  not  go  for  the  money,  the  fellow  without  hands  will  I 


have  to  have  it  put  in  his  pocket  for  him,  and  the  sportsman 
who  hasn't  any  eyes  will  require  an  affidavit  that  the  amount 
is  correct.  It  has  been  rather  harshly  suggested  that  these 
burdensome  pensioners  be  put  to  death  because  they  can  no 
longer  defend  their  country,  but  a  more  humane  reason 
would  seem  to  be  that  they  can  no  longer  defend  themselves. 

It  is  now  shown  by  vital  statistics  that  a  well  appointed 
and  conducted  prison  is  the  very  healthiest  watering-place 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  suspect  the  bank  presidents  and 
office-holders  have  known  this  all  along. 


If  Dr.  Burroughs,  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  recent 
Sunday-school  Convention  in  this  city,  could  have  his  sweet 
will,  the  man  who  uses  liquor  or  tobacco  could  not  be 
licensed  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Does  he  think  we  sin- 
ners would  not  retaliate  ?  We  should  see  to  it  that  no  man 
who  preaches  the  Gospel  should  be  licensed  as  a  liquor 
dealer  or  tobacconist. 


The  man  who  cannot  suit  himself  in  the  Argonaut  opin- 
ion-shop must  be  as  hard  to  please  as  a  junk-dealer's  pam- 
pered pet  ostrich.  Last  week  "  Nathan,  an  Essenian,"  de- 
clared that  "all  existing  governments  are  founded  on  distrust 
of  the  people  "  (which  is  true,  inasmuch  as  all  governments 
otherwise  founded  have  ceased  to  exist),  and  this  distrust  he 
pronounces  "  the  curse  and  vice  of  official  life."  In  the  same 
issue  of  the  paper,  and  entirely  without  collusion,  I  ventured 
the  assertion  that  "  faith  in  the  people  "  is  the  "  fatal  folly  of 
democracy.  Now  what  kind  of  a  price  is  ten  cents  for  you 
choice  of  two  such  opinions  as  those  ? 


By  the  way,  "  Nathan  "  thinks  that  with  the  restoration  of 
"  the  Commune  of  Christ "  we  shall  have  a  return  of  mira- 
cles. Of  course  we  shall ;  how  else  could  there  be  a  restora- 
tion of  the  "  Commune  of  Christ?" 


The  fur-seals  will  be  glad  to  learn  from  a  distinguished 
naturalist  that  the  Alaska  Fur  Company  has  been  deceiving 
them  all  these  years  in  making  them  believe  that  the  skin 
taken  from  a  living  animal  is  more  glossy  than  that  taken 
from  a  dead  one.  The  poets,  too,  will  see  how  the  critics 
have  been  "  playing  it  on  them,"  and  will  demand  that  they 
be  treated  with  the  same  delicate  consideration  that  a 
butcher  concedes  to  a  sheep  ;  and  for  my  part  I  mean  to 
grant  it. 

Henceforth,  whene'er  a  donkey-skin 

1  need,  to  sell  my  verses  in 

(The  workman's  always  better  paid 

Who  wears  the  costume  of  his  tradeh 

The  shrieking  poet-man  no  more 

I'll  flay  alive,  as  heretofore, 

But  glean  the  dead  house  to  obtain  him, 

Or,  ere  I  skin  the  fellow,  brain  him. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Townsend,  of  this  city,  writes  to  a  local  morn- 
ing paper  to  refute  an  assertion  which  he  says  "  seems  to  be 
flung  out  to  the  breeze  without  a  particle  of  reason  to  stand 
upon."  If  Mr.  Townsend  were  as  strong  in  controversy  as 
he  is  great  in  metaphor  he  would  be  a  formidable  antag- 
onist. The  mental  conception  of  a  thing  which  can  be  flung 
to  the  breeze  and  at  the  same  time  stand  upon  a  particle  is 
one  of  those  astonishing  feats  of  intellect  that  make  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  observer  fancy  itself  a  half-dollar  set 
spinning  for  the  drinks. 


The  great  Grant  has  visited  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  galleries 
in  Florence,  and  some  of  his  remarks  on  art  are  described, 
very  truly,  as  "  strikingly  characteristic."  Of  Fra  Angelico's 
"  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  "  he  said  :  "It  is  ugly  ;  I  should 
sell  it,"  though  no  doubt  on  reflection  he  would  prefer  to 
"  donate  "  it  to  the  town  of  Galena.  Titian's  "  Venus  "  he 
pronounced  "  a  picture  that  he  would  not  have  in  his  house." 
But  what  a  pretty  thing  it  would  be  for  a  tanner)' !  A  "  Ma- 
donna "  by  Raphael  "  had  no  attraction  for  him,"  but  how 
alluring  he  must  have  appeared  to  the  "  Madonna  "  by  Ra- 
phael. After  this  display  of  our  distinguished  countryman's 
judgment,  cultivation,  and  taste,  one  seems  to  catch  the 
faint,  far  undertone  of  a  wail  in  his  assurance  that  the  hon- 
ors paid  him  by  European  sovereigns  are  intended  for  his 
country  instead  of  himself.  If  not,  they  are  probably  in- 
tended for  his  dog. 

If  righteousness  is  not  rewarded  in  this  world  how  does  it 
happen  that  I  have  received  from  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  a 
circular  intimating  their  willingness  to  "  manufacture  "  books 
"for  authors."  These  gentlemen  shrewdly  point  out  that 
many  persons  of  a  literary  taste  who  accumulate  more  or 
less  manuscript  of  their  own  creation  frequently  have  a  de- 
sire to  see  it  published  ;  and  add  the  explanation  that  the 
motive  of  these  persons  is  two-fold,  as  it  were,  namely  (1) 
love  of  fame,  and  (2)  love  of  fame  and  love  of  money — 
money  alone,  it  will  be  observed,  has  no  attraction.  Their 
circular  is  charming,  and  for  the  favor  of  sending  it  to  me  I 
return  thanks.  Whenever  my  accumulation  of  manuscript 
which  I  wish  published  at  my  own  expense  and  risk,  for 
fame  1'or  fame  plus  money),  shall  have  attained  the  magni- 
tude of  an  Egyptian  pyramid,  I  shall  be  happy  to  pay  some- 
thing to  get  this  "  granite  weight  of  leaves  "  off  my  shelves. 
But  I  think  I  shall  pay  it  to  the  gentleman  who  removes  my 
ash-barrel. 


"We  are  unable  to  say  who  are  the  more  de.  .  ..—the 
ladies  who  sell  their  kisses  at  a  church  fair,  or  the  congrega- 
tion that  accepts  the  money  so  obtained." — Exchange. 
Friend,  you  are  not  required  to  say  ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
importance,  and  anyhow  you  are  incompetent  to  its  discus- 
sion. Nothing  can  be  wrong  that  leads  to  kissing  the  ladies ; 
and  all  that  makes  the  safe  of  their  kisses  wrong  is  that  it 
prevents  as  much  kissing  as  would  otherwise  occur.  To  sell 
a  kiss  is  to  defraud  the  poor. 

"  Charles  Dickens'  vacant  chair  complete 
For  thirty  pounds !  "     It  brought  it. 
Xo  doubt  'twill  comfortably  seat 
The  brains  of  him  who  bought  it- 


As  Mr.  Alexander  Babling,  barefooted  and  carrying  a  can- 
dle, deposited  an  armful  of  miscellaneous  female  apparel  in 
a  closet  and  turned  the  key  upon  it,  he  was  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  his  daughter  would  not  elope  that  night,  at  any 
rate,  and  on  the  morrow  he  would  be  able  to  see  the  sights 
of  his  rifle  and  break  off  the  engagement.  But  a  chain  is  no 
stronger  than  its  feeblest  link,  and  Mr.  Babling's  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  female  character  constituting  a  weak  place 
in  his  reasoning,  the  whole  mental  process  whereby  he  pre- 
dicted the  future  was  as  worthless  as  a  rope  of  sand.  And 
on  the  morrow,  when  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  he  ought  to 
have  been  glancing  through  the  sights  of  that  rifle  at  the  mid- 
dle button  of  a  villain's  coat,  he  was  at  the  police-court  mak- 
ing a  statement  which  included  a  description  of  the  simplest 
traveling  costume  that  ever  a  young  woman  left  home  in — 
a  costume  in  which  the  wearer  must  have  seemed  to  the 
sense  of  touch  like  a  warm  beefsteak^  in  a  silk  hankerchief. 
Mr.  Babling  will  perhaps  favor  the  North  American  Review 
with  an  article  on  "  Woman's  Will  and  How  to  Beat  It." 


How  marvelous  the  mutations  of  fortune,  how  invincible 
the  powers  of  genius  !  Two  years  ago  the  name  of  Theo- 
dore Hattenbach  was  hardly  known  outside  Kansas  City, 
and  even  his  personal  acquaintance  knew  him  only  as  "  a 
Dutchman  that  writes  things."  No  tradesman  would  trust 
him,  no  landlord  wanted  him  for  a  tenant.  His  home  was 
squalid,  his  family  in  rags,  his  faithful  dog  a  clutter  of  bones 
in  a  sack  of  skin.  But  the  great  soul  will  dominate  its  ad- 
verse conditions,  and  one  morning  this  obscure  German 
scribbler  placidly  hatcheted  his  wife  and  child,  fired  his 
house,  and  tranquilly  blew  out  his  brains.  Young  man,  I 
beg  you  will  observe  that  the  darkest  hour  is  just  before 
dawn. 

The  bottom  fact  of  a  new  chemical  cosmetic  is  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  amongst  the  many  advantages  of  its  use 
paralysis  of  the  face  is  perhaps  the  least  conspicuous.  In 
art  this  preparation  is  good  to  fix  the  expression  of  a  cast- 
iron  dog,  and  a  little  of  it  rubbed  on  the  mobile  countenance 
of  a  tombstone  lamb  will  instantly  put  a  period  to  the  viva- 
cious play  of  its  features.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  lady 
who  wishes  to  perpetuate  her  best  expression  ;  she  has  only 
to  look  her  prettiest,  give  her  face  a  dab  with  the  powder- 
puff,  and — there  she  is.  Science  may  now  be  said  to  have 
chained  paralysis  to  the  chariot  wheel  of  beauty. 

A  statue  is  to  be  set  up  in  England  to  the  memory  of  Har- 
vey, who  was  born  three  hundred  years  ago.  Harvey  is 
fairly  entitled  to  this  honor,  for  he  discovered  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  But  really  some  recognition  ought  to  be  made 
of  the  man  in  whom  it  was  first  discovered  to  circulate. 
Harvey  couldn't  have  found  out  very  much  without  him,  you 
know. 


Both  Kant  and  Gauss  affirmed  the  possibility  of  space 
having  more  than  the  three  dimensions — length,  breadth, 
and  thickness — which,  only,  our  meagre  endowment  of 
senses  enables  us  to  perceive  ;  and  now  the  indisputable 
fact  that  there  are  men  who  can  tie  knots  in  an  endless  cord 
is  held  by  Professor  Zbllner,  of  Leipzig,  as  proof  that  such 
is  the  case.  This  eminent  savant  argues  that  it  can  only  be 
done  by  "an  intelligent  being,  having  the  power  voluntarily 
to  produce  in  this  cord  four  dimensional  bendings  and  move- 
ments." As  the  price  of  concurrence  I  demand  the  privilege 
of  giving  the  newly-discovered  dimension  a  name.  Let  it 
be  called  gaily westslantindicularcrisscrosstranscounterbend- 
ibusness,  to  the  unspeakable  advantage  and  simplification  of 
metaphysical  science. 

According  to  a  London  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  who  has  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
foremost  Englishman  of  his  time,  that  great  man  declares 
there  exists  in  America  the  same  difference  between  the  met- 
ropolitan and  the  provincial  press  as  in  England.  This  dif- 
ference is  as  simple  as  it  is  important ;  the  metropolitan 
journals  are  "demonstratively  essayical,"  the  provincial, 
"popularly  didactic."  The  Argonaut  'Mr.  Gladstone 
went  on  to  say)  without  exactly  professing  either  kind  of 
merit  combines  the  advantage  of  each  with  a  lack  of  the  im- 
perfections of  both,  and  may  be  called  transatlantically  hip- 
popotawotamic.  There  are  in  that  adjective  a  certain  fitness 
and  applicability  that  are  as  creditable  to  the  penetration  of 
the  ex-Premier  as  they  are  to  the  sprightliness  and  inno- 
cence of  this  journal ;  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  ve- 
racity did  not  obtain  the  recognition  so  justly  due. 

Ambrose  G.  Bierce. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


BEN  STAIRS, 


A  San  Francisco  Newsboy's  Story, 


As  we  were  going  down  our  stairs  one  day  last  week,  we 
met  at  the  foot  coining  up  a  bright-eyed,  wide-awake  boy 
about  eleven  years  of  age.  After  eyeing  us  for  a  moment  in 
a  half  bashful,  half  quizzical  way,  he  said  :  "  Are  you  one  ot 
the  editors  of  the  ARGONAU1  :"  We  replied  with  a  gruff 
affirmative.  It  is,  somehow,  not  quite  easy  to  be  polite  to  a 
clumsy,  half-grown,  hobblc-de-hoy  boy.  "I'd  like  to  speak 
to  you  a  minute  if  you  are  not  too  busy,  and  if  you  are  I  can 
come  again,'  said  he.  So  we  walked  back  up  stairs  to  our 
private 

■■  I've  brung  a  story  for  you  to  print,'"  said  the  little  fellow, 
fumbling  his  hat,  and  in  his  hand  a  manuscript,  tied  up  with 
a  piece  of  ball  twine,  looking  not  altogether  too  cleanly.  "  1 
read  that  story  of 'Jones  &  Co.,'  written  by  a  little  girl,  and 
I  guess  my  story  is  pretty  near  as  good  as  hers;  and,  be- 
sides, mine  is  an  Argonaut  story.  I  carry  the  Argonaut, 
and  I  am  making  lots  of  money,  so  that  I  more'n  support 
myself. '' 

"  How  is  that,  my  little  fellow?"  said  we,  thawing  out  a  lit-  I 
lie  to  the  sharp-witted  youngster  when  we  found  that  he  was  , 
one  of  the  commercial  pillars  of  our  venture,  and  now  am- 
bitious to  add  to  its  interest  by  a  literary  contribution. 

"  Well,  you  see,  that's  just  what  the  story  is  about ;  how  t 
Came  to  carry  the  ARGONAUl — " 

"  What  is  the  title  of  your  story  ?  I  do  not  see  any  head- 
ing to  it,"  said  we. 

4i  Fact  is,  it  ain't  got  any  heading.  I  wrote  it  easy  enough,  | 
but  when  I  got  through  I  puzzled  my  head  all  night  to 
think  of  what  head  to  call  it,  and  I  couldn't  think  of  any- 
thing nice,  so  I  thought  mebbe  you  could  give  it  a  name." 

"  How  would  this  do, '  Carrier-Boy,1  or  '  ARGONAUT  Car- 
rier-Boy ? ' " 

"  I  thought  of  them,  only  '  Carrier-Boy T  sounds  like  '  Car- 1 
rier-Pigeon,'  and  there's  lots  of  Argonaut  carrier-boys.     I 
would  have  asked  mother,  only  I  don't  want  her  to  see  it  till 
she  gets  the  paper.     She  reads  every  word  of  the  ARGONAUT  j 
except  the  editorials  and  c Oily-Podry,'  and  what  Mr.  Cle- 1 
ment  writes,  and  the  '  Exotic  Club,'  and  the  '  Prattle,'  and  [ 
that  long  stuff  that  was  signed  '  Nathan  a  Something,'  but  I  I 
read   '  Little  Johnny '  every  time,  and  so  does  mother  ;  and  | 
'The  Only  Jones,'  that's  what  mother  goes  for  ;  and  '  Betsy 
B.'  and  all  about  the  theatres,  and  *  Chips  from  other  Block- 
heads,' that's  the  newspaper  I  like.     But  I  don't  complain, 
because,  you  see,  it  sells  well,  and  that's  the  main  thing. 
The  boys  make  lots  of  money  out  of  the  ARGONAUT.     One 
little  hump-backed  feller  makes  more'n  I  do,  but  1  humps 
the  rest  of  the  boys,  and  they  have  got  to  get  round  pretty 
lively  to  get  much  ahead  of  me." 

During  this  time  we  had  glanced  along  the  manuscript,  I 
and  saw  it  was  a  boy's  narration  of  his  fight  with  poverty ;  a 
mother  that  he  aided  along  the  hard  and  perilous  journey 
that  a  young  and  unprotected  woman  meets  in  her  struggle 
with  poverty  in  San  Francisco,  where  temptation  meets  her 
in  every  turn,  and  where,  in  the  wild,  mad  conflict  of  money- 
making,  there  is  too  little  attention  paid  to  the  wrecked  and  ! 
unhappy  ones  who  are  buffeting'  the  waves  and  storms  of  an  ' 
adverse  fate. 

THE  STORY. 

1  don't  care  to  say  much  about  my  father,  because  he  was  , 
no  father  to  me,  and  I  don't  think  he  was  much  of  good  to 
iny  mother.     Mother  keeps   his  picture,  and  I   remember 
how  she  used  to  cry  over  it  and  take  on.     I  don't  remember  j 
much  about  him,  and  what  I  do  remember  ain't  very  much  | 
to  his  credit,  I  reckon;  but  he  is  dead  now,  and  has  been 
dead  these  good  many  years ;  and  there  was  just  my  mother 
and  me,  and  a  mighty  hard  time  we  had. 

Father  was  a  Pioneer  and  a  Mason,  and  he  had  a  big 
funeral,  and  plenty  of  carriages,  and  a  hearse  with  black 
plumes;  and  I  remember  to  have  been  dressed  up  in  my 
best  clothes,  and  going  in  a  handsome  carriage  with  mother 
out  to  Lone  Mountain,  and  she  a  crying  all  the  way.  I  re- 
member her  lifting  me  up  to  look  at  father  when  he  lay  dead 
in  his  coffin ;  and  his  face  was  while  and  handsome,  and 
mother  reached  over  and  kissed  him,  and  said :  "  Poor,  dear 
Henry !  how  good  and  loving  he  used  to  be  !  "  And  I  said : 
"He  never  loved  me  much;"  and  then  mother  said:  "Oh, 
don't  say  that,  my  darling;  papa" has  not  been  himself  these 
ever  so  long  years;"  aud  then  I  didn't  say  anything  more, 
because  I  saw  it  made  my  poor  mamma  feel  bad. 

When  we  got  home  mother  took  me  in  her  arms,  and  we  ', 
sat  down  and  cried  together,  and  she  said  that  how  she  had  , 
"  only  me  to  love,  and  that  I  must  be  a  good  boy  and  never  | 
drink  any  liquor."  And  I  told  mamma  I  would  take  the  ' 
temperance  pledge,  and  never  drink  any  whisky;  and  I  have 
heard  my  darling  little  mother  pray  God  more'n  a  hundred 
times  to  keep  her  darling  boy  from  temptation." 

Mother  never  used  to  pray  out  loud  only  when  she 
thought  I  was  asleep,  and  1  said  to  myself:  "If  God  don't 
answer  that  prayer  about  my  not  drinking,  I  will  answer  it 
myself!"  and  I  haven't  ever  drank  a  drop  since,  and  I  don't 
mean  to.  Once  I  smoked  a  cigar,  and  it  made  me  awful 
sick  to  my  stomach  and  sick  in  my  head.  I  have  been 
pretty  sick  lots  of  times,  but  never  such  a  nasty  sick  as  that. 
Some  fellows  came  to  call  upon  my  mother  a  few  days 
afterward,  and  I  heard  them  say  that  they  were  a  commit- 
tee from  a  society,  and  talked  about  my  father  as  their  "de- 
ceased brother,''  and  asked  my  mother  if  "they  could  be  of 
any  assistance  to  her;"  and  you  just  ought  to  have  seen  my 
mother  draw  herself  up  tall  and  dignified,  and  turn  white  in 
the  face,  and  tell  'em  that  she  would  not  take  any  money 
from  that  society,  if  she  starved;  that  they  had  ruined  her 
husband  with  drink  and  cards,  and  lots  more  that  mother 
said  ;  and  this  committee  just  put  its  tail  between  its  legs 
and  sneaked  off.  One  of  them  fellows  died  himself  a  little 
while  after,  and  one  of  'em  I  see  now  almost  every  day,  and 
he  is  a  regular  whisky  bum.  Once  I  was  walking  with  my 
mother,  and  met  him,  and  I  said:  "There  goes  Brother 
Bum  ! '     And  mother  said  I  must  not  talk  so  about  folks. 

Then  we  moved  into  some  rooms  over  a  shoemakers  store, 
on  Broadway  Street,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Stairs, 
a  neighbor  of  ours,  I  guess  we  should  have  gone  hungry 
a  heap  of  times.  Mr.  Stairs  was  a  carpenter,  who  lived 
with  his  mother,  a  nice  old  lady,  and  took  care  of  her. 
Mother  made  vests  for  a  clothing  store  on   Kearny  Street, 


and  sometimes  took  in  other  sewing,  and  when  mother  went 
down  to  the  store  she  always  took  me  with  her.     It  was 
kept  by  a  nasty  old  Dutchman,  who  didn't  half  pay  mother,  i 
and  she  worked  sometimes  almost  all  night,  and  I  went  to  ! 
school.     Once  the  old  Dutchman's  clerk,  a  big  nosed  dandy 
feller  with  a  shiny  plug  hat  and  lots  of  jewelry  and  rings  on, 
came  to  our  house  one  evening  and  pretended  something 
about  the  store  work.      But  mother  never  sat   down   and 
never  asked  him  to  sit  down,  either;  but  he  did,  and  said 
something  mother  didn't  like,  for  she  said  to  me:  "Johnny, 
you  go  down  and  ask  Mr.  Stairs  to  please  come  up  to  ex- 
plain something  to  this  gentleman."     But  he  said  he  "was 
in  a  hurry,  and  that  I  needn't  mind,  and  that  he  would  call  j 
again."     He  didn't  never  come  any  more,  but  mother  didn't 
get  any  more  vests  to  make  from  that  shop. 

And  then  times  got  pretty  steep,  and  we  gave  up  our 
rooms  and  took  another  one,  where  I  slept  in  a  closet,  and  I  ' 
don't  never  want  to  see  any  more  corn  meal  mush  as  long  | 
as  I  live.  A  little  alcohol  stove  was  all  the  fire  we  had,  and  ! 
the  curiousest  thing  was  that  the  poorer  mother  got  the  proud-  ! 
er  she  got,  and  whenever  we  met  anybody  she  knew  she 
never  let  on  she  see  them,  and  if  they  ever  spoke  to  her  and 
asked  where  she  lived,  she  always  smiled  and  hocussed  them 
so  they  never  found  out.  Mr.  Stairs,  the  carpenter,  wanted 
mother  to  come  over  to  his  house  and  help  his  mother,  and 
she  did  several  times,  and  when  mother  wouldn't  take  any 
money  for  it  he  would  send  her  something;  sometimes  gro- 
ceries and  sometimes  wood,  and  once  he  pretended  he  had 
been  compelled  to  take  a  lot  of  things  from  a  man  that  owed 
him,  and  they  was  just  the  things  he  had  lots  of  in  his  house, 
and  he  made  mother  take  em,  to  pay  for  'em  when  she  had 
the  money — and  they  was  just  the  things  mother  wanted.  I 
didn't  smoke  it  at  the  time,  but  Ben  Stairs  can't  pull  the 
wool  over  my  eyes  now,  and  he  used  to  hire  me  to  run  of  er- 
rands, and  once  I  see  him  give  another  man  a  dollar  to  give 
me  to  do  a  little  job  that  I  would  have  done  for  a  quarter. 
Another  thing  1  ketched  Mr.  Ben  Stairs,  the  carpenter,  a 
doing:  he  got  mother  a  place  to  make  buckskin  gloves  for 
the  mint,  and  mother  made  first-rate  wages  and  paid  all  her 
debts,  and  got  me  some  new  clothes,  and  got  herself  some 
dresses  and  things.  Mother  wasent  half  so  proud  when  she 
had  plenty  of  money,  and  once  she  went  with  Ben  Stairs 
and  his  mother  to  a  picnic,  and  I  never  see  mother  look  so 
happy  and  jolly. 

lien  Stairs  was  a  good-lookin  fellow  himself,  and  he  wasn't 
just  an  everyday  working  Jack  carpenter,  but  he  drawed 
things  on  paper  and  took  jobs,  and  now  Mr.  Stairs  thinks  he 
is  some  pumpkins.  He  has  had  a  contract  to  build  one  of 
them  swell  houses  on  Nob  Hill,  and  he  rides  in  a  buggy,  and 
I  have  drove  his  horse  lots  of  times. 

Then  mother  lost  the  buckskin  glove  business — some  new 
politics  in  the  mint,  and  things  begun  to  look  blue  again, 
and  then  the  ARGONAUT  started  and  that's  where  I  come  in. 
I  hadn't  a  cent  when  I  heard  some  of  the  boys  say  there 
was  going  to  be  a  new  paper  started,  and  that  it  would  be 
bully,  for  new  papers  always  sold  first-rate  for  a  few  days 
and  then  they  busted  up  and  generally  they  give  the  new 
paper  away  to  the  boys.  So  I  waited  around  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  when  the  office  opened  the  boys  rushed  in  and 
got  handfuls  of  them,  but  they  had  to  buy  'em  and  I  hadent 
no  money;  then  I  thought  of  Ben  Stairs,  and  I  legged  it  for 
a  dollar,  and  before  night  I  had  four  dollars  and  twenty  cents 
Three  dollars  and  twenty  cents  profit,  and  one  paper  left 
which  I  took  home  to  mother  and  she  kept  a  file.  Then 
Ben  said  to  me,  "Johnny,  you  get  up  a  route,"  and  I  did. 
Ben  he  took  one,  and  in  a  week  I  got  twenty-seven  subscri- 
bers. That  would  make  a  dollar  and  fifteen  cents  profit 
besides  what  I  could  sell.  The  next  Saturday  I  dident  make 
so  much,  but  I  made  over  two  dollars  and  a  half.  I  never 
was  so  excited  in  my  life.  Couldn't  sleep  nights,  and  I 
counted  the  days  for  Saturday  to  come.  And  I  pitched  in 
every  day  to  get  new  subscribers,  and  every  week  it  seemed 
to  come  more  natural  and  easy.  Sometimes  folks  stop  the 
Argonaut  because  they  don't  like  things,  and  lots  of  peo- 
ple buy  two  or  three  coppies  to  send  away  East,  and  I  notice 
one  thing  that  all  the  nicest  houses  and  all  the  best  folks 
take  the  ARGONAUT.  Some  gentlemen  give  me  a  quarter 
once  in  a  while,  and  Ben  Stairs  always  gives  me  half  a  dol- 
lar, because,  he  says,  he  started  me  in  business  and  feels  an 
interest  in  me.  Ben  Stairs  thinks  I'm  green.  I've  got  over 
a  hundred  and  fifty  that  take  the  paper  of  me  regular,  be- 
sides what  I  sell.  Last  week  I  made  twelve  dollars  and  sev- 
enty-five cents,  and  the  thing  is  going  up. 

It  never  rains  but  it  pours,  and  ever  since  the  very  first 
day  the  ARGONAUT  started,  mother  has  had  plenty  of  sew- 
ing from  nice  folks.     She  got  to  going  out  to  families  for 
three  dollars  a  day,  dress-making.     I  have  kept  a  regular 
account,  and  I  have  made  five  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars 
and  a  half  since  I  began,  and  mother  and  myself  have  got 
six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars.  Mother  has  four  hun- 
dred dollars  in  Mr.  Burr's  bank,  and   I   have  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  dollars  in  the  Hibernia  Bank.     We  would 
not  trust  all  our  money  in  the  same  bank — not  much.  About 
a  month  ago,  Mr.  Benjamin  Stairs  finished  a  house  of  his 
own  out  on  California  Street,  beyond   Fillmore,  and  he  in- 
duced mother  to  hire  the  upper  rooms,  which,  he  said,  would 
be  a  great  favor  to  him,  because  the  rent  would  help  him 
to  pay  off  the  debt — twelve  dollars  a  month,  and  he  pays 
the  water  bill — and  we  have  five  rooms,  with  a  back-yard 
and  a  hen-house.     His  China  boy  does  lots  of  things  for 
mother,  and  Ben  pretends  that  all  the  wood  he  gives  mother 
don't  cost   nothing,  because   it   comes   from   the  buildings 
which   he   bosses.      And   then   old    Mrs.  Stairs   died,   and 
mother  tended  her  a  good  deal  when  she  was  sick,  and  rode 
to  the  funeral  in  the  same  carriage  with  Ben,  and  I  rode  in 
another,  and  there  was  seven  in  all  ;  and  mother  said,  "  Poor 
!  Ben  must  be  very  lonesome  down  stairs  all  alone,  with  only 
|  a  China  boy  ;"  and  I  said  I  guessed  "  it  weren't  much  more 
!  lonesome  than  it  was  when  his  mother  was  alive,  because 
i  she  was  deaf  as  a  post ;"  and  mother  said  I  "  was  a  wicked 
i  boy  to  talk  so  about  dead  people  that  had  been  very  kind  to 
us  ;"  and  I  said,  "  How  about  live  people  that  had  been  kind 
to  us  ?  "  and  mother  blushed  up  like  a  turkey-gobbler's  comb, 
!  and  then  she  went  away  and  cried,  and  I  said,  "  Come  now, 
mother,  don't  cry  and  take  on  just  because  old  Mrs.  Stairs 
!  has  climbed  the  golden  ladder ;"  and  mother  blushed  and 
:  said  she  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  me,  and  that  I  was  a 
heartless,  cruel  boy ;  and  then  Ben  Stairs  got  a  top-buggy 
l:  and  took  me  out  riding,  and  then  he  took  mother  out  riding. 
'  Once  he  said  "  he  wished  his  buggy  had  two  seats,  so  that  I 


could  go  along ;"  then   I  said,  "Two's  company  and  three's 
a  mob." 

I  wonder  if  Ben  Stairs  thinks  I  am  a  fool  and  wear  green 
goggles  !  and  I  wonder  if  mother  thinks  I  can't  see  as  far 
into  a  mill-stone  as  the  feller  that  chiseled  the  hole ;  but 
poor  mother  !  I  don't  care — she  hasn't  had  a  very  jolly 
life,  and  Ben  Stairs  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  I  guess  step- 
fathers are  about  as  good  as  the  genuine  thing.  1  can  make 
a  living  ;  a  boy  that's  got  a  bank  account  and  a  regular  busi- 
ness needn't  feel  very  sorry  if  his  little  mother  goes  and  gets 
in  love  with  a  clever  feller  that's  got  a  good  business,  and  a 
good  house  all  paid  for,  and  has  been  spooney  on  her  ever 
since  I  can  remember.  So  the  next  day  Ben  says  to  me, 
"  I've  been  thinking,  Johnny,  if  you  had  no  objections,  that 
1  would  ask  your  ma  to  come  down  stairs  and  keep  house 
for  me" — just  then  ma  came  into  the  room,  and  she  twigged 
what  Ben  was  up  to,  and  blushed  like  a  red  apple  ;  then  I 
got  up  on  a  chair  and  stretched  out  my  arms  like  Harry  Ed- 
wards, and  said,  "God  bless  you,  my  children  ;"  and  then 
ma  fell  to  kissing  me  and  crying,  and  Ben  hung  round  and 
tried  to  shake  hands,  and  looked  like  a  fool,  and  said  he 
never  was  so  happy. 


POETS  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


VII. -CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


[  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  tells  his  own  life  in  the  followingcharacteristic  Style  ! 
"  I  was  born  in  Rochester,  New  York  State,  and  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1855 
when  I  was  a  kid,  and  San  Francisco  has  been  my  only  home  ever  since.  Cross- 
ing the  Isthmus,  via  Nicaragua,  I  had  my  first  taste  of  the  tropics,  and  I  have 
never  outgrown  a  passionate  love  conceived  then  and  fondly  nursed  ever  since.  I 
was  shipped  back  to  the  States  in  '57  via  Cape  Horn,  and  kept  two  years  at  school 
in  New  York.  During  the  school  days  I  wrote  my  first  verses,  which  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Waverty  Magazine — to  my  horrible  delight  !  I  returned  to  San 
Francisco  in  '59,  via  Panama,  and  at  ihe  mature,  or  rather  premature,  age  of 
thirteen  vears  threw  books  and  study  to  the  dogs,  and  concluded  to  enter  the 
world  and  do  for  myself.  Entered,  and  scribbled  inflated  lines  more  or  less  mu- 
sical until  Starr  King,  with  his  overflowing  kindness,  patted  me  on  the  head  and 
told  rne  to  go  to  college.  Went  !  At  the  Oakland  College  School  in  "63  and  '64 
fretted  and  studied,  and  was  kept  in  for  my  compositions,  which  I  found  a  bur- 
den because  they  had  to  be  written  in  prose.  My  health  failed  in  '64,  and  I  then 
made  my  first  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  '67  tried  the  drama  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  Sacramento,  making  my  first  appearance  as  "Arthur  Aps- 
ly"  in  the  Willow  Co/se.  In  two  months  at  that  theatre  I  learned  more  than  I 
shall  be  able  to  forget  tn  a  thousand  years.  Revisited  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
'68,  and  went  thither  again  in  '72,  meanwhile  having  an  experience  mor^qr  less 
romantic  in  Tahiti  in  1870.  The  true  and  unblushing  account  of  that  particular 
era  in  my  life  may  be  found  in  South  Sea  idyls,  chapters  entitled  'Taboo'  and 
'A  prodigal  in  White.'  In  August,  1873,  I  went  to  Europe,  and  have  just  got 
home  again.  Most  of  my  rest  was  taken  in  Italy,  chiefly  in  Rome,  Venice,  and 
the  Isle  of  Capri.  A  collection  of  my  verses  was  edited  by  Bret  Harte,  and  pub- 
lished in  1867,  My  prose  sketches  of  Island  life  were  gathered  from  the  pages  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  Galajty,  Lipfincott's  MagOttng,  and  the  Overland 
Monthly,  and  published  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  Chatto  & 
Windus,  London,  in  the  fall  of  '73.  I  write  no  more  verse — prtfer  to  write  any 
sort  of  prose.  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  may  end  my  days  in  some  Italian  mon- 
astery, unless  my  days  end  themselves  before  I  get  back  there."  Independent  of 
magazine  articles  and  poems  and  letters  of  travel,  Mr.  Stoddard  has  contributed 
to  literature  the  two  volumes  alluded  10  above.  The  first,  entitled  Poena,  is  a 
remarkable  book  for  so  young  a  writer,  the  contents  being  distinguished  for  ele- 
gance of  diction,  technical  finish,  and  easy  flow  of  melody;  the  other,  in  prose, 
South  Sea  Idyls,  a  most  delightful  book  of  travel.  Mr.  Stoddard  is  one  of  the 
half-dozen  writers  of  California  who  have  made  pronounced  reputations.  With 
the  literature  of  our  State  his  name  is  indissolubly  connected.  When  C  H. 
Webb  started  the  Cati/omian,  he  was  ably  supported  in  his  attempt  to  establish 
a  high  class  literary  journal  by  Mr.  Stoddard,  while  Bret  Harte,  as  editor  of  the 
Overland  Monthly,  found  in  our  young  poet  a  contributor  whose  writings  were 
received  with  a  warmth  and  an  enthusiasm  scarcely  second  to  the  reception  ac- 
corded to  his  own.  Califcmians  are  naturally  proud  of  Mr.  Stoddard,  who  came 
here  as  a  child,  received  his  education  here,  and  who.  no  matter  where  hit  wan- 
dering lot  may  be  cast,  looks  upon  this  State  as  his  home. — R.  E.  W.) 


Alma  Natura. 

Come  from  the  vale  of  grief, 
O  Pilgrim,   I  implore  thee!     Let  me  tell 
How  I  have  sought  and  found  my  full  relief — 

For  Nature  loves  us  well. 

Look  at  thine  own  disgrace, 
O  foolish  Pilgrim,  fainting  in  thy  soul! 
Let  but  the  sweet  air  breathe  upon  thy  face. 

And  it  shall  make  thee  whole. 

Bare  thy  close-shodden  feet; 
Put  off  thy  raiment,  naked,  free,  and  glad ; 
Walk  with  the  shining  angels,  Light  and  Heat, 

For  thou  art  fitly  clad. 

Bathe  in  the  running  tide ; 
Oh,  seek  it  with  a  lovers  heart — for  lo  ! 
Thou  shall  arise  from  out  it  purified 

And  whiter  than  the  snow. 

Pause  in  the  orchard-path; 
Pluck  from  the  boughs  the  fruit's  untainted  flesh; 
Eat  freely,  for  a  copious  store  it  hath — 

Then  live  and  love  afresh. 

Seek  thou  the  ocean's  flood, 
And,  as  the  sun  glows  on  the  crystal  brink, 
Seize  thou  the  golden  chalice  of  his  blood, 

And,  thirsting,  deeply  drink. 

Through  Nature  art  thou  blessed. 
She  clothes  thee,  and  she  feeds  thee  and  she  gives 
Drink  10  the  lips  that  thirst,  and  perfect  rest 

To  every  one  that  lives. 


The  Cocoa  Tree. 

Cast  on  the  waters  by  a  careless  hand. 
Day  after  day  the  winds  persuaded  me. 
Onward  I  drifted  till  a  coral  tree 

Stayed  me  among  the  branches,  where  the  sand 
Gathered  about  me,  and  I  slowly  grew, 
Fed  by  the  constant  rain  and  the  inconstant_dew. 

The  sea-birds  build  their  nests  against  my  root, 
And  eye  my  slender  body's  horny  case. 
Widowed  within  this  solitary  place, 

Into  the  thahkless  sea  I  cast  my  fruit; 
Joyless  I  thrive,  for  no  man  may  partake 
Of  all  the  store  I  bear  and  harvest  for  his  sake. 

No  more  I  heed  the  kisses  of  the  morn ; 

The  harsh  winds  rob  me  of  the  life  they  gave; 

I  watch  my  tattered  shadowMn  the  wave, 
And  hourly  droop  and  nod  my  crest  forlorn, 

While  all  my  fibres  stiffen  and  grow  numb, 

Beckoning  the  tardy  ships— the  ships  that  never  come. 


Breakfast  Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons.— Sunday,  May  26,  1878. 


Raspberries. 

Broiled  Spring  Chickens,  with  Sliced  Limes. 

.Fried  Potatoes. 

Kidneys  Stewed  with  finely-chopped  young  Onions  and  Parsley, 

with  a  little  Sherry  Wine. 

Fried  Tomatoes,  with  pepper  and  salt. 

Waffles  and  Maple  Syrup.  Claret  and  Coffee. 

To    Make  Good  Waffles. — Take  one  pint  of  flour,   one  pint  of  milk, 

slightly  warmed ;  in  which  dissolve  one  large  spoon  of  butter,  two  eggs ;  beat. 

well  into  a  smooth  mixture,  add  a  little  salt  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  brewers 

yeast ;  set  over  night,  and  bake  in  a  waffle  iron. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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Do  not  insult  the  under  man  in  a  fight  by  telling  . 
him  there  is  plenty  of  room  on  top. 

There  seems  to  be  a  loud  inquiry  for  Washington's  j 
dog.  He  replies,  through  a  distinguished  medium,  : 
that  he  had  no  dog. 

We  wouldn't  like  to  know  what  Talmage  says  ! 
when  he  inadvertently  sticks  the  mucilage  brush  into  ! 
the  inkstand.     We  know  what  we  say  ourselves. 

Relics  of  the  English- Russian  war  are  already  be- 
ing manufactured.  In  case  the  war  doesn't  come  oft 
they  can  be  sold  as  relics  of  the  latest  terrible  railroad 
disaster. 


GETTING  TO  THE  POINT. 

[first  attempt.] 
"Miss  Belle,   I've  bought  the  nicest  little  cottage. 
The  snuggest  nook,  just  big  enough  for  two : 
But  ere  I  fit  it  up  I'd  like  to  ask  you 

If  you — if  you — 
I  mean,  if  you  would  paper  pink  or  blue." 

[second  attempt.] 
"  I  really  think  I'm  getting  rather  ancient — 
Was  twenty-eight  upon  the  first  of  May : 
So  I've  resolved,  that  is,  if  you  will  help  me. 

To  find — to  find — 
Something  to  keep  my  hair  from  turning  gray." 

[third  attempt.] 
'*  What  would  you  say  if  I — if   I  should  tell  you 
That  there  is  no  one  half  so  dear  to  me 
In  all  the  wide,  wide  world,  or  e'en  in  heaven. 

As  is — as  is 
In  these  hot  days,  as  is  first-class  iced  tea." 

[last  attempt.] 
"'  About  this  oak  and  vine  affair,   I'm  thinking' 
I'd  really  like  the  vine — no,  oak  to  act, 
Provided  some  sweet  girl,  or  you,  for  instance; 
Would  act — would  act — " 

(She)  "The  vine?" 
(He)  "That's  it!" 
(She)  "  I'd  try." 

(He)  "In  fact?" 

(She)  "  In  fact  !" 


Grand  Western  Market\Ov*™AN^X™^S 


CORNER    BUSH    AND    POLK   STS. 


I     D    PEHNEMANN^  Stalls  17  and  18,  Strawberry  Depot, 
.         "    Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

'  D    M.  NJCHUALS,  Stalls  7  and  8,  Fruit,  Produce,  and 
1  Ly*   Vegetables. 

■  Q    S.  BURNETT  &  CO.,  Stalls  19  and  20,  Groceries 
I   *-'•   and  Dairy  Produce,  etc. 

I    T    L,  HOFMANN  cV  CO.,  Stalls  Nos.  11  and  12,  Pork 

■  *  •   Packers. 

TTf  P.  NUTTING,   Stalls   Nos.    35  and  36,    Poultry. 
'      *   Game,  etc. 

TOUIS  ARMKNECHT,  Stalls  Nos.  37  and  38,  Poultry, 
-^  Game,  etc. 

MEVA&A   COMPANY,  Stalls  Nos.  5  and  6,  Meats. 
'jJENRY  HICKSON,  Stalls  Nos.  27  and  28,  Meats. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  busiress, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Gold  Hi: 

■  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, held  on  the  twenty-sixth  (26th)  day  of  April,  1878,  an 
a««cssment  (No.  41)  of  three  dollars  per  share,  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 

!  in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the   Company,    No.   414   California  Street,  San  Francisco,  , 
California. 

j  Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  thirty-first  (31ft)  day  of  May,  1878,  will 
be    delinquent  and    advertised  for   sale   at  public  auction, 

I  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thurs- 
day, the  twentieth  (20th)  day  of  June,  1878,  to  pay  the  de- 

'  linquent  assessmefu,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 

'  expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

GEO.  D.  EDWARDS,  Secretary. 

1      Office,  414  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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MADEMOISELLE  CROIZETTE. 


A  Minnesota  girl  has  been  serving  on  a  railroad  as 
a  brakeman,  in  male  attire.  She  gave  a  civil  answer 
to  the  questions  of  a  passenger,  when  her  sex  was  at 
once  suspected. 

' '  Dad,  have  you  ever  been  to  the  museum  ?  "  said 
a  ten-year-old.  "  Xo,  my  son."  "Well,  go  and 
mention  my  name  to  the  keeper,  and  he'll  take  you 
round  and  show  you  everything- *' 

The  softening  influences  of  the  balmy  spring  seem 
to  have  smoothed  the  wrinkled  front  of  Gail  Hamil- 
ton and  lulled  her  stormy  soul  into  the  dreamy  rest 
of  the  May,  but  time  or  season  brings  no  peace  to 
the  mailed  hand  of  the  embattled  Swisshelm. 

A  youth  with  joy  out  of  his  element, 

Just  said  to  elope  with  his  Belle  he  meant, 

When  her  father  rushed  in 

With  a  terrible  din. 
And  wanted  to  know  what  the — 

The  sexton  of  a  parish  church  in  County  Armagh 
was  about  to  lose  his  wife.  She  begged  him  to  bury 
her  in  Tyrone,  among  her  own  kindred,  forty  miles 
away.  "  Indeed,  Peggy,''  said  he,  "  I'll  try  >  here  ; 
but  if  ye  give  any  trouble  I'll  take  ye  up  and  bury  ye 
in  Tyrone." 

This  is  how  the  young  men  of  Sacramento  invite 
their  sweethearts  :  "  Dear  Miss — I  want  you  to  come 
around  to  our  house  if  you  can't  get  anybody  to 
come  around  to  your  house  and  fetch  you  around  to 
our  house  I  will  come  around  to  your  house  and  fetch 
you  around  to  our  house." 

Last  week  he  wrote  to  the  old  folks,  telling  them 
he  had  married  a  lady  with  a  very  fine  voice — a 
"mezzo-soprano  of  quite  extraordinary  compass." 
He  received  an  answer  from  the  maternal  side  of  the 
house  informing  him  that  his  lamented  aunt  was  af- 
flicted with  something  of  that  sort  during  her  life, 
but  had  always  found  relief  in  placing  a  mustard 
plaster  on  the  sole  of  each  foot,  and  drinking  a  pint 
of  dandelion  tea. 

If  a  cat  doth  meet  a  caf  upon  a  garden  wall,  and 
if  a  cat  doth  greet  a  cat,  oh,  need  they  both  to 
squall?  Every  Tommy  has  his  Tabby  waiting  on  the 
wall,  and  yet  he  welcomes  Iter  approach  with  a  yell 
and  a  yawl.  And  if  a  kitten  wish  to  court  upon  a 
garden  wall,  why  don't  he  sit  and  sweetly  smile,  and 
not  stand  up  and  bawl,  and  lift  his  precious  back  up 
high,  and  show  bis  teeth  and  moan,  as  if  'twere  colic 
more  than  love  that  made  that  fellow  groan. 

"Albert  Edward,''  said  the  Queen,  as  they  sat  in 
the  arbor  discussing  the  probability  of  a  change  of 
ministers,  "what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  is  going  to  America??'  "To 
America,  mother,  your  Majesty?''  said  the  dutiful 
son  in  astonishment,  "none  in  the  world,  surely!" 
"  Yes,  there  is,  Albert  Edward — to  America  or  some 
foreign  country,"  and  her  Majesty's  voice  trembled. 
"  Well,  I  give  up,  ma,"  said  he.  "  Because,  my  son, 
he's  my-gray- Ton-.''  "Oho — ho!  yes,  mother — that 
is,  your  Majesty — I  was  just  going  to  guess  it.'' 

The  Republican  explains  why  a  Eureka  man  will 
not  take  his  young  wife  to  the  circus :  "Jimmy,"  said 
a  young  thing  from  California,  who  not  long  ago  was 
induced  to  marry  one  of  Eureka's  prominent  citizens, 
"Jimmy,  will  you  take  me  to  the  circus  when  it 
comes?  "  The  old  and  war)'  Base  Ranger  rose  in  his 
wrath  and  shouted :  "  Take  you  to  the  circus !  Xot 
by  a  mill  site,  I'll  chain  you  up;  that's  what  I'll  do. 
I  don't  mind  the  boys  about  town  liftin'  their  hats  to 
you,  but  when  it  comes  to  them  duffers  in  spangles, 
I'm  on  the  war-path.  I've  lost  four  already;  you're 
the  fifth,  and  if  I  don't  chain  you  up  I'll  be  burned 
.into  the  basest  kind  of  bullion.'' 

When  a  Fulton  father  came  home  the  other  even- 
ing and  stepped  into  the  parlor  to  fill  up  the  coal 
stove  he  was  startled  to  see,  when  the  flame  of  his 
hand-lamp  dissipated  the  darkness,  that  his  daughter 
and  her  ducky  doodle  Adolphus  were  sojourning  in 
the  shadow  of  the  lowered  gas-jet.  But  they  were  in 
separate  chairs,  and  were  engrossed  in  a  box  of  figs  ! 
He  felt  compelled  to  ask:  "Something  the  matter 
with  the  gas?"  And  the  time-tried  youth,  grasping 
one  of  the  golden  thoughts  that  overwhelm  us  in  the 
time  of  emergency,  answered,  as  he  mechanically 
picked  up  another  fig  :  "  No,  sir,  we  turned  it  down 
so  as  not  to  notice  when  we  bit  into  a  worm.1' 

A  dry  goods  clerk  was  showing  _a  lady  some  para- 
sols. This  clerk  has  a  good  command  of  language, 
and  knows  how  to  expatiate  on  the  good  qualities 
and  show  the  best  point  of  goods.  As  he  picked  up 
a  parasol  from  the  lot  on  the  counter  and  opened  it, 
he  struck  an  attitude  of  admiration,  and  holding  it 
up  so  the  best  light  would  be  had,  said  : 

"  Now,  there  !  Isn't  it  lovely?  Look  at  that  silk  ! 
Particularly  observe  the  quality,  the  finish,  the  gen- 
eral effect  Feel  of  it.  Pass  your  hand  over  it.  Xo 
foolishness  about  parasol,  is  there?"  he  said,  as  he 
handed  it  over  to  the  lady  ;  "  ain't  it  a  beauty?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  that's  my  old  one" — I  just 
laid  it  down  there." 


This  famous  French  actress  went  into  bankruptcy 
as  an  ingenue,  and  immediately  resumed  business  in 
brimstone.  Her  new  opening  was  a  memorable  one. 
All  the  master-spirits  of  Parisian  life,  the  inevitable 
leaders  of  its  thought  and  fashion,  so  rarely  seen  at 
first  nights,  so  little  known  to  the  chronicler,  were  in 
the  theatre,  and  the  odor  of  good  company  went  up 
to  heaven.  Emile  Angier  and  Jules  Sandeau  had 
written  the  play — their  first  play  since  the  war.  It 
was  a  lugubrious  chant  in  five  acts,  telling  how  a 
noble  Breton,  one  Jean  de  Thommeray,  was  en- 
snared in  the  meshes  of  a  cocotte,  one  M" 'He  Baron- 
nette.  A  cocotte  on  the  chaste  boards  of  the 
Francais !  None  other  than  the  divinity  of  Peter's 
restaurant  and  Valentin's  dancing-rooms,  with  an 
aureole  of  gaslight  about  her  head  and  a  cloud  of  to- 
bacco smoke  beneath  her  feet.  The  Old  Guard  of 
the  theatre  held  up  their  hands  in  horror.  Their 
shrine  was  profaned.  They  were  crying  out  on  the 
pretty,  sacrilegious  rogue,  when  Jean  de  Thom- 
meray's  mother,  a  haughty  and  ancient  dame,  was 
announced  upon  the  stage.  Mile  Baronnette  was 
coiled  negligently  on  the  sofa.  "  His  mother!  "  she 
cried,  with  a  shriek  of  comic  dismay.  "  Show  me 
the  way  out ! ''  and  springing  to  her  feet  she  whisked 

j  the  skirt  of  her  dress  over  her  arm  and  disappeared. 

j  The  house  shook  with  laughter  for  several  minutes. 

j  That  whisk  of  the  skirt  was  a  stroke  of  genius.  It 
was  a  freemason's  sign  that  every  man  in  the  theatre 

I  understood.  The  play  was  damned  but  Croizette 
was  famous. 


EDISON'S  THEORY  OF    EATING. 

"  I  have  a  theory  of  eating.  Variety — that  is  the 
secret  of  wise  eating.  The  nations  that  eat  the  most 
kinds  of  food  are  the  greatest  nations.  They  always 
have  been,  too,  and  always  will  be.  The  rice-eating 
nations  never  progress;  they  never  think  or  act  any- 
thing but  rice,  rice,  rice  forever.  Look  at  the  pota- 
to and  black-bread  eaters  of  Ireland;  though  natur- 
ally bright,  the  Irish  in  Ireland  are  enervated  by  the 
uniformity  of  their  food.  Look  at  the  semi-savages 
who  inhabit  the  Black  Forest.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  is,  take  it  all  in  all,  the  most  highly  enlightened 
nation,  the  most  thrifty,  graceful,  cultured  and  ac- 
complished? Why,  France,  of  course,  where  the 
cuisine  has  infinite  variety.  When  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  at  its  height  the  table  was  a  man-el  of  diver- 
sity— they  fed  on  nightingales'  tongues,  and  all  sorts 
of  dainty  dishes.  So  when  Carthage  was  in  her, 
glory.  Some  say  I  get  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and 
that  the  diversified  food  is  the  result  of  a  high  civiliza- 
tion rather  than  its  cause;  but  I  think  I  am  right 
about  it.  A  nation  begins  to  decay,  philosophically 
and  morally,  as  soon  as  cooking  is  degraded  from  an 
art  into  an  occupation.  I  don't  live  up  to  my  theory, 
but  I  would  like  to  five  so  that  I  could  change  my 
diet  a  thousand  times  a  vear." 


James  McXaster  wore  a  thoughtful  look  as  he 
sauntered  into  the  Police  Court.  He  scratched  his 
ear  like  one  looking  into  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  see 
where  a  flash  of  lightning  went  to,  and  when  he  came 
to  view  his  surroundings  he  exclaimed  : 

"Am  I  in  a  palace  car,  hotel,  postorhce  or  what?" 

"  I  think  you  are,"  replied  his  Honor. 

"Is  this  South  America  or  Canada?"  continued 
James  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"You  seem  turned  around,  prisoner.  Has  any- 
thing happened  you?  " 

"This  seems  to  be  a  court,"  mused  James,  "and 
yet  I  am  here?  There  is  an  awful  mystery  surround- 
ing this  case.     What  is  the  charge?  " 

"Stone  blind,  James — took  four  men  to  get  your 
legs  untied  and  sort  the  fence  pickets  out  of  your 
hair." 

"  I  must  have  got  hold  of  whisky,  your  Honor." 

"  I  think  so." 

"  And  how  did  I  get  the  stuff  down  me?  " 

"Can't  telli" 

James  spent  a  long  minute  in  solemn  reflection. 
At  length  his  face  brightened,  and  he  gave  his  leg  a 
hearty  slap  as  he  cried  out: 

"  I'll  bet  two  to  one  that  I  drank  the  stuff  right 
down!     The  mystery  seems  to  be  solved  at  last! '' 

"That's  the  key,  I  guess."  replied  the  court. 
"  Will  you  take  two  sentences  of  fifteen  days  each,  or 
one  of  thirty?'* 

One  sentence  was  enough.  The  prisoner  sat  down 
on  the  corridor  stove-hearth  and  shed  tears,  and  when 
he  tried  to  bite  into  a  raw  peanut  his  chin  quivered 
so  that  he  missed  the  nut  and  bit  his  thumb. 


And  the  Eastern  Visitor  attuneth  his  soul  to  this 
complaint  :  "The  San  Francisco  merchant  to  whom 
you  have  letters  of  introduction  calmly  advises  you  to 
go  to  the  Yosemite,  the  big  trees  and  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  none  of  which  he  has  ever  seen  ;  and  then  he 
takes  an  overland  tram  and  finds  his  pleasure  on  the 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  coasts.'' 


A  clergyman  was  once  forced  to  say  to  a  congrega- 
tion that  persisted  in  dropping  buttons  in  the  contri- 
bution box  :  "Brethren  who  wish  to  contribute  but- 
tons," said  this  financier,  "will  please  not  hammer 
down  the  eyes,  for  while  that  process  does  not  in- 
crease their  value  in  coin,  it  does  impair  their  useful- 
ness as  buttons." 


ROBERTS' 
DELICIOUS    CANDIES 

manufactured  daii.v% 
Northwest  corner  Bush  and  Polk  Sts. 


'/OGA    CONSOLIDATED    MINING 

Company. — Location  of  works,  Eodie  Mining  Dis- 
trict, Bod.e,  Mono  County,  State  of  California.  Location  of 
principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  gi\en  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  second  (2d)  day  of  May,  1878,  an  assessment 
(No.  1)  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  share  was  levied  on  the  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in  United 
States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
pany, Room  No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  FRIDAY,  the  seventh  (7th)  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
I  less  payment  15  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
.  twenty-eighth  (28th)  day  of  June,  1878,  to  pay  the  delin- 
I  quent  asesssment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
]  penses  of  sale.  WM.   H.LENT,  Secretary. 

I      Office — Room  No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
■  eiy  Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 


DECHTEL  GOLD  MINING  CO. 

"^  Location  of  works,  Bodie  Mining  District,  Bodie, 
Modo  County,  California.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of-  the  Board  of 
Directors,   held  on  the  23d  day  ot  April,  1878,   an   assess- 
ment (No.  1)  of  fifty  (50)   cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
Company,    Room  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
.  paid  on  Monday,  the  third   (^d)  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be 
-\OrthweSt     COmer     Polk     and      Pine     Streets.  J  delinquent,   and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 

1  unless   payment   is   made   before  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 

I  the   first  day  of  July,  1878,  to  pay   the  delinquent  assess- 

1  ment,    together  with  costs   of  advertising  and   expenses  of 
Prescriptions  prepared  with  care  from  the  purest  of  Drugs  !  f1*-  -  -        -      ~m  .H-.LENT,  Secretary. 


MOOD  Y'S 

Drug  and  Prescription 

STORE, 


and  Chemicals. 


JOHN 


Q  U  I  N  N, 


1400  Polk  Street,  corner  Pine. 


jyfE     LARGEST    AND     BEST   SE- 

lected  stock  of 

Fancy  Goods,  Ladies'  and  Gents'  Fur- 
nishing Goods,  Dress  Trimmings, 
Kid  and  Lisle  Thread  Gloves, 

And  all  the  popular  novelties  in  the  Fancy  Goods  line,  out- 
side of  Kearny  Street. 


Office,  Room   53,  Nevada   Block,    No.  309   Montgomery 
j  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

j   CIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

\  *"~^      Company.— Location   of  principal  place  of  business, 
j  San    Francisco,    California.       Location   of   works,   Virgnia 
Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  187S,  an  assess- 
ment (No,  54)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  pershare  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
j  Company,  Room  47,  Nevada  Bloock,  No.  309  Montgomery 
\  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  nineteenth  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on-  Monday,  the  eighth  day  of 
July,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with 
cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

W.  W.  STETSON,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  47,  Nevada  Block,  No.  3og  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


W.     WILKINSON, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

4DIES1,    GENTS',    MISSES',    AND 


L 


CHILDREN'S  BOOTS,  SHOES,  and  GAITERS, 
No.  1212  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Custom  work  prompt- 
ly attended  to.  Repairing  neatly  executed.  Dunbarr's 
Children's  Shoes  a  specialty. 


MOHR    &.   STEFFENS, 

DEALERS    IN" 

(GROCERIES,    FIXE    WINES,    AND 

^-*     LIQUORS,  PixleyHall  Building,   corner  of  Pacific 
and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

Sgit  All  Goods  delivered  free  and  warranted. 


TTALE&*  NORCROSS  SILVER  MIN- 

1  ing  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 

ness,   San    Francisco,   California.     Location  of  works,  Vir- 

:  ginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

\  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  58)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary-,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  58,  Nevada  Block,  northwest  cor- 
ner Pine  and  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 
Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  iSth  day  of  June,  187S,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the  tenth  (10th) 
day  of  Icly,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  ol  the  Board  of  Directors. 

IOEL  F.  LIGHTNER,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  5S,  Nevada  Block,    northwest  corner  Pine 
and  Montgomery  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco" 

TIT    IV.  DODGE  &•   CO., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San   Francisco. 


M- 


ENICAN     GOLD     AND     SILVER 


T~)R.  G.  J.   VAN  VLACK, 

4  EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Baldwin. 


R.  P.  &  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 

A  TTORNEYS-AT-LAIV, 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Building, 

Montgomery  Street,  Nl  E.  corner  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
(P.  O.  Box  707.) 


Mining  Company. —  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  5)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary-,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  28,  Hayward's  Building,  No.  419  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  21st  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and  adver- 
tised for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made 
before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the  tenth  day  of  July, 
1878,  to  pay  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of 
advertising  and  expen*esof  sale. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McGOYj  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  28,  Hayward's  Building,  419  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


B 


ELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 


n     H.    STREET, 

^"  BOOK,  JOB,  AND  GENERAL 

PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Street, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  \V.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  tke  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as  Cards,  Cir- 
culars, Bill  Heads,  Envelopes,  Receipts,  Handbills, 
Letter  Heads,  Notes,  Orders  of  Dancing,  Concert 
Programmes,   Bills  of    Lading,  Shipping    Receipts, 

Special'  attention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK. 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc. 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices, 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  14)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  No.  21,  No.  419  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  18th  day  of  June,  1S78,  will  be  delinquent  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is 
made  before,  will  he  sold  on  Monday,  the  eighth  day 
of  July,  1878.  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

JN0.   CROCKET  1.  Secretary. 

Office— Room  No.  21,  No.  419  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

NNUAL  MEETING.— OFFICE  OF 

Silver  Hill  Mining  Company,  -San  Franci>co,  May 
16th,  1878.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Silver  Hill  Mining  Company  will  be  held  at  their  office, 
Room  19,  Hayward's  Building,  San  Francis.-  j„  California, 
on  MONDAY,  May  27th  next,  at  12  o'clock  M.  Transfer 
books  will  close  on  Friday,  the  17th  inst.,  at  12  o'clock  M. 
W.   E    DEAN,   Secretary. 


A 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


INTERCEPTED  LETTERS, 


San    FKANCISCO,    Ma)    23.1878. 
My   DEAR  M  \pof.  ; — When  I  went  to  the  California  the  other  night 
and  found  ever)  thing  new,  and  bright,  and  fresh,  and  pleasant,  the  boxes 
full  of  well-dressed  j>eop1e,  and  the  circle  full  of  people  well-dressed  and 

otherwise,  when  I  saw  all  the  old  favorites  bowing  ami  scraping  bet  find 
the  footlights,  w  th  snine  one  to  bow  and  scrape  and  smile  at  in  front. 
1    felt  as  if  1  ha  1   been  suddenly  translated  into  the  old  times.      I  have 
bran  wondering  ever  since  what  drew  the  people  there.     It  certain) 
not  a  novel  performance.      Hamlet  has  been  played   here  before  upon 
several  different  occasions,  and  with  almost  exactly  the  same  cast.      In- 
deed, I  doubt  not  that,  if  Mr.  Barrett  had  lost  his  text,  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  audience  could  have  prompted  him.      It  is  amusing  to 
watch  these  blase  theatre-goers  sometimes.      As  far  as  my  observation 
goes  they  enjoy  nothing  so  well  as  Hamlet,  notwithstanding   their  fa- 
miliarity with  its  every  word  and  scene      How  tagerly  they  watch  and 
wait  for  some  new  interpretation.     How  benign  is  their  nod  of  approval 
when  they  growl  in  deep,  mysterious  bass,  "  new  reading  '" — "  new  busi- 
ness."    It  is  not  the  beauty  or  the  ever-fresh  wonder  of  the  play  which 
the-,  appreciate;  it  is  the  ability  of  the  player  to  wring  some  new  mean- 
ing out  of  its  wealth  of  language,  which  says  something  new  to  each 
new  student  of  its  mysteries.     You  see  I  gush  a  little  over  Hamlet  my- 
self.     Lawrence    Barrett   made  no   remarkable  innovations   nor  dis- 
pensed to  any  extent  with  any  of  the  accepted  traditions.     I  think  he  is 
a  man  to  walk   in  the  beaten  track,  and  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
is  the  charm  so  many  find  in  him.  for  there  are  people  who  call 
him  great.     He  has  a  very  extended  and  various  repertoire,  but  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  say  what  one  part  he  plays  belter  than  another.      He  is 
preferred  in   "  Rosedale."  to  judge  by  the  houses  which  it  invariably  | 
draws,  but  I   rather  think  ii  is  because  he  in  so  trim  and  natty  in  his 
regimentals  than  for  any  super-excellence  in  his  acting.      There  is,  in 
truth,  no  fault  to  be  found  with  his  acting  of  it.     It  is  really  charming. 
He  is  so  quiet,  so  well-bred,  so  thoroughly  unaffected  in  his  dignified 
way.  and  it  is  difficult  for  actors  ordinarily  to  play  such  a  pari  as  "  El- 
liot Grev  "  unaffectedly,  or,  at  least,  Without  an  appearance  of  affecta- 
tion.    But   "  Elliot  Grey  "  seems  a  frothy  character  for  one  who  is  so 
essentially  the  student  both  in  appearance  and  taste.     Indeed  it  is  his 
studious  inclining  which  lias  made  him  what  he  is.     I  have  never  seen  a 
spark  of  the  divine  fire  of  genius  in  any  of  his  impersonations.     But  he 
has  something  which  in  these  days  is  almost  better.     He  has  the  per- 
fection of  good  taste.     While  there  are  so  many  things  which  his  ardent 
friends  may  wish  he  could  do,  he  never  does  anything  which  they  could 
wish  he  had  not  done.     This  good  taste  is  guided  by  a  fine  intelligence. 
and  they  make  an  admirable  combination.     Perhaps  the  feast  he  serves 
is  too  coldly  intellectual,  but  there  are  many  worse  things  on  the  stage 
nowadays  than  cold  intellect.     I   could  wish  that  Mr.  Barrett's  smile, 
when  he  relaxes  into  one,  had  a  lit  le  less  of  the  effect  of  a  patent  refrig- 
erator, but  the  humor  of  a  "Hamlet"  or  a  "Richelieu"  is  naturallv  a  Hale 
grim  and  hard,  and  even  *'  Elliot  Grey  "  does  not  demand  the  unction 
oflow  comedy.    Mr.  Barrett  will  never  carry  an  audience  away  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  sympathy.      But  there   will  always  be  a  pleasure  in  looking  at 
him,  he  is  such  a  well-built,   well-carried,  well-appareled   little  man. 
And  oh,  Madge,  what  a  delight  it  is  to  hear  his  clear,  sharp,  incisive 
English.     He  does  not  slur  a  syllable  nor  a  consonant.     He  pays  defer- 
ence to  every  sound  in  the  language,  and  honors  each  meaning  and  each 
word  with   its  due   of   emphasis  and  inflection.      One  could    listen 
to  him  with  pleasure  with  shut  eyes,  only  that  it  is  so  much  more 
agreeable  10  listen  to  him  with  your  eyes  open.     I  can  not  say  that  I 
have  observed  any  one  trying  the  experiment  in  any  other  way.     Mr. 
Barrett's  reception  at  the  present  juncture  is  a  gieat  compliment  to  him. 
When  he  came  here  last  with  the  "  Henry  V.  Lightning  Train  Com- 
bination''it  almost  seemed  as  if  his  favor  with  the  public  had  waned. 
But  when  he  came  on  the  stage  on  Monday  night  in  a  long  black  gown, 
the  tide  set  toward  him  in  an  instant,  and  his  success  was  assured. 
What  is  the  secret  of  getting  at  this  strange  incongruity — the  public? 
Here  is  this  old  place,  which  crumbled  to  comparative  ruin  a  brief  fort- 
night before,  rising  phcenix-like  from  the  wreck— it  was  not  yet  ashes — 
and  drawing  crowded  houses  night  after  night ;  and  yet  there  was  noth- 
ing new  to  speak  of  save  a  new  power  on  the  throne.     To  be  sure,  we 
had  Frank  Lawlor  as  the  ghost,  and  as  the  gentleman  has  made  his 
appearance  nowhere  save  in  the  box  office  since  he  returned  to  San 
Francisco  it  was  a  little  event.     He  was  wise  enough  to  cut  that  long 
yarn  which  old  man  "  Hamlet"  is  so  fond  of  spinning  with  elongated 
articulation.     He  pitched  his  voice  sufficiently-  low  down  the  register  to 
be  very  impressive,  but  he  mitigated  the  ghastliness  of  his  tarletan-clad 
majesty  with  a  very  human  every-day  lisp.     The  people  were  very  glad 
to  see  Tom   Keenewhen  he  came  forward  with  the  old  smile  and  a 
brand  new  moustache.     They  cheered  him  to  the  echo,  and  prepared 
themselves  for  a  good  laugh,  forgetting  that  he  had  turned  tragedian 
again.     Yon  will  not  tjelieve  me,  Madge,  when*  I  tell  you  that  he  played 
the  grave  scene  without   a   rant.     Whether  it  is  the  depression  conse- 
quent upon  a  flying  visit  to  the  Black  Hills,  or  a  reform  in  his  school  of 
an.  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  he  played  ' '  Laertes  "  as  well  as  if  he  had 
never  torn  a  passion  to  tatters.     Talking  of  tatters.  I  am  in  hopes  that 
one  of  the  first  reforms  of  the  new  management  will  be  to  abolish,  do 
away  with,  put  out  of  sight,  and  everlastingly  hide  that  blue  Mission 
woolen  blanket,  in  which  Kate  Denin  always  plays  "  Hamlet's"  mother. 
Those  bits  of  red  flannel  pasted  on  around  the  border  do  not,  in  any- 
way, relieve  its  horrors.     It  might  do  for  a  Mexican's  serape,  or,  without 
the  ornamentation,  for  a  buggy  lining,  but  as  a  state  robe  for  the 
"Queen  of  Denmark"  it  is  open  to  objections.    The  chief  of  these  are 


its  cheapness,  its  ugliness,  and  its  utter  unfitness.  How  pretty  the  blue 
and  silver  of  Eleanor  Carey's  costume  was  in  contrast.  She  is  learning 
fast  to  make  herself  look  well.  She  wronged  her  own  beauty  as 
"  Florence  '"  in  Rosedale,  but  in  "  Ophelia  '  she  was  all  that  eye  could 
desire.  I  fancy  she  approached  the  part  with  many  timorous  heart- 
burnings. She  was  not  at  perfect  ease  from  first  to  last,  but  perhaps 
there  is  a  charm  even  in  such  timidity.  I  am  sure  it  brought  her  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy,  and  people  hoped  she  would  do  well 
because  she  showed  so  plainly  that  she  wanted  to  do  her  very  best. 

n  agreeable  actress,  but  one  need  never  anticipate  any  astonish- 
ing freak  of  originality.  She  is  evidently  an  actress  simply  because 
circumstances  led  her  to  the  stage,  and  not  for  any  l>ent  of  genius  or 
personal  inclining.  She  wilt  do  well  enough  with  the  fair  "Ophelias" 
and  gentle  "Julies.'and  all  the  milder  specimens  of  dramatic  femi- 
ninity, but  she  would  hardly  thrill  as  "  Lady  Macbeth."  or  stir  one  to 
tumultuous  emotion  as  "  Miss  Juliet  Capulet."  One  can  not,  however, 
be  expected  to  play  everything,  unless  his  name  be  Mestayer.  I  have 
not  yet  sen  Mr.  Mestayer  as  "  Hamlet'"  or  "  Othello,"  but  if  they  con- 
tinue to  cast  him  as  variously  as  they  have  done,  he  may  yet  be  a  for- 
midable competitor  of  Miss  Augusta  Dargon  in  going  through  the  en- 
tire range  of  dramatic  literature.  The  "Gravediggcr"  on  Monday, 
■  De  Beringhen"  on  Tuesday,    "Bunbury    Kobb"   on   Wednesday, 

,"  a  noble  Roman,  on  Thursday,  and  heaven  knows  what  on 
Friday  and  Saturday.  He  goes  through  many  gradations  of  life.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Mestayer  ever  had  any  tragic  aspirations.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  he  has  had,  but  I  think  he  has  none  now.  He  does 
not  play  the  ' '  Gravediggcr  "  like  a  tragedian,  and  he  makes  a  very  fair 
start  in  it  as  a  comedian.  How  strange  that  there  should  be  much  per- 
ceptible difference  in  actors  in  this  simple,  short  expounding  of  a  coun- 
try bumpkin's  logic.  I  have  never  known  any  one  who  so  fully  ex- 
tracted the  essence  of  this  bit  of  philosophy  as  Bishop.  It  seems  that, 
small  as  the  part  is,  it  is  looked  upon  as  rather  a  trying  undertaking  the 
first  time.  Regarded  thus,  Mestayer  weathered  the  gale  very  well  in- 
deed. You  see  the  favorites  all  straggled  back,  after  all,  and  have  been 
received  well.  They  preserve  a  very  discreet  reticence  with  regard  to 
their  experience  since  their  severance  with  Kiralfy.  If  they  are  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject,  they  are  readvwith  an  evasive  answer,  and  launch 
forth  very  soon  into  some  brilliant  narrative,  largely  entertaining,  but 
not  a  lucid  answer  to  the  question  put.  Alice  Harrison  reappears  and 
lakes  her  farewell  as  "  Rosa  Leigh."  in  which  she  first  dawned  upon 
the  California  Theatre  stage.  What  a  little  dot  of  a  woman  she  is !  I 
believe  small  women  first  came  in  fashion  on  the  stage  with  Elise  Holt, 
and  they  keep  growing  smaller  ever  since.  At  all  events,  where  it  "was 
once  the  ambition  of  their  lives  to  add  a  couple  of  inches  to  their  ap- 
pearance, they  now  dress  themselves  down  to  doll-like  smallness.  Alice 
Harrison  is  a  jolly  little  creature,  and  generally  keeps  things  pretty 
lively  on  the  stage;  but  1  think  she  will  do  better  with  Rice's  Evangeline 
Combination  than  on  the  legitimate  stage.  The  costumes — what  there 
is  of  them — are  becoming  to  her  ;  she  sings  with  spirit,  and,  if  she  is 
permitted  to  "gag''  a  little,  she  will  help  the  funny-column  newspaper 
man  to  several  paragraphs  for  next  day.  I  liked  her  in  "  Rosa  Leigh  " 
because  she  can  sing.  Mr.  Barrett  sings,  too,  in  a  full,  round  voice, 
and  a  graceful,  dignified  manner,  although  he  gives  himself  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  disguise  in  the  gypsy  dell"  scene  with  a  heartiness  which 
must  rest  heavily  on  his  conscience  for  hours  after.  However,  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  art.  "  Lord  Biteman'*  sounds  better  when  both  parties 
can  sing  than  it  does  when,  as  I  have  heard  it,  neither  one  could  sing. 
Mr.  Barrett  plays  A  Counterfeit  Presentment,  which  is  underlined  as 
having  been  written  for  him,  next  week.  Next  week,  also,  The  Da  nit  es 
is  to  be  withdrawn.  The  Octoroon  is  to  be  brought  out  with  great 
scenic  effect,  and  I  suppose  the  Rankins  are  to  take  part.  They  will 
feel  strange  in  new  parts.  After  having  confined  themselves  to 
"Sandy"  and  "  Billy''  so  long,  I  supposed  they  had  intended  to  give 
themselves  over  to  them  altogether,  since  they  have  even  conformed 
their  personal  appearance  to  their  necessities.  "Sandy"  has  a  full- 
grown  beard,  which  looks  well  after"  the  vast  expanse  of  jowl  which 
obtrudes  itself  under  the  false  stage-beards.  I  wish  they  would  get  a 
new  property  beard  at  the  California  for  "  Polonius.''  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Leman's  jaw  wag  under  that  thin  silver  fringe  for  so  long  a  time 
that  I  know  the  motion  of  every  muscle.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Leman, 
Mr.  Leach,  and  one  or  two  others,  were  not  transferred  with  the  gas- 
fixtures,  the  stage  sets,  and  the  ballet  at  the  California,  One  of  the 
best  changes  in  the  decoration  or  renovation  of  this  theatre  was  the  re- 
moving of  the  great  mirror  at  the  back  of  the  circle  to  the  head  of  the 
first  stairway.  I  believe  it  accounted  for  the  exceeding  good  humor  of 
the  first  audience.  Every  blessed  woman  had  an  unexpected  look  at  her- 
self the  last  moment  before  she  went  in.  She  had  the  deep  and  absolute 
satisfaction  of  knowing  whether  her  frizzes  were  awry  or  whether  the 
powder  had  blown  off  her  nose.  And  if  you  will  believe  me,  Madge.  I 
did  not  see  any  of  the  gentlemen  take  to  the  second  staircase  after  they 
saw  that  big  mirror  looming  up  in  the  foreground.  I  think  Charley 
Schultz  tried  to  tune  up  his  orchestra  to  a  little  extra  exertion.  He  can 
not  fall  back  on  his  laurels  since  young  Widmer  came  to  town.  He 
does  not  play  to  please  the  musicians,  but  the  people  ;  and  many  a  one 
who  does  not  know  the  difference  between  a  sonata  and  a  fugue,  and 
who  would  sooner  go  out  and  take  a  drink  than  hsten  to  either,  will 
pause  for  '*  Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye,''  with  all  the  tricksy  variations  which 
they  have  been  playing  upon  it  up  at  Baldwin's  this  week.  The  orches- 
tra at  the  California  has  adopted  the  new  custom  of  playing  the  audi- 
ence out,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  half  such  a  grand  scramble  to 
get  oul  If  they  could  only  succeed  now  in  getting  some  grand  plan 
whereby  women  may  be  persuaded  that  five  minutes  of  life  will  still  re- 
main to  them  in  which  to  put  on  their  shawls  and  cloaks  after  the  last 
act,  a  great  good  will  be  accomplished.  The  outlook  is  that  the  Mu- 
sical Festival  is  going  to  be  a  grand  success.  The  big  cannon  went 
through  rehearsal  the  other  day,  and  behaved  admirably.  With  2,000 
voices  in  the  chorus,  and  Whitney's  basso,  there  will  be  at  least  a  grand 
crash  of  sound.  With  the  people  I  see  at  every  corner,  with  the  arri- 
vals of  the  Oregon  and  Southern  Coast  boats,  with  the  St.  Louis  pride 
in  Mrs.  Billings,  the  Boston  pride  in  Whitney,  and  the  general  desire  to 
hear  Miss  Anna  Drasdil,  there  will  be  a  grand  crush  of  people.  And 
that  is  what  draws.  Somewhere  in  the  crowd,  in  a  cosy  nook,  taking 
notes  for  your  benefit,  both  of  the  music  and  the  people,  may  be  found 
Your  own  Betsy  B. 


DOWN  BY  THE  SEA, 


Heavy  clouds  and  an  azure  sky. 

Jagged  cliffs  and  a  bay. 
Twittering  swallows  circling  nigh, 

Blue  sea  stretching  away  ; 
And  two  that  were  walking,  hand  in  hand. 

As  two  that  loved  might  be. 
Gathering  shells  on  the  golden  strand, 

Down  by  the  summer  sea.  ' 

Tender  eyes  that  are  deeply  blue, 

Eye-,  that  are  bold  ami  gray  ; 
And  one  is  false,  and  one  is  true. 

Strolling  there  by  the  bay. 
Tempter  and  tempted,  walking  the  strand 

As  two  that  loved  might  be  ; 
Tenderly,  cruelly,  hand  in  hand, 

Down  by  the  summer  sea. 

Angry  sea  and  storm -ridden  skies. 

And  waves  that  shriek  and  moan  ; 
Drooping  head  and  downcast  blue  eyes, 

Down  by  the  bay — alone  ! 
And  one  as  sad  on  the  dreary  sands 

As  a  broken  heart  might  be, 
Bitterly  weeping— wringing  her  hands — 

Down  by  the  moaning  sea. 


That  Festival  of  Bugbee's. 


The  preparations  for  the  great  Musical  Festival  are  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  so  far  as  human  prescience  can  go  its  success  seems  to  be 
well  assured.  During  the  present  week  there  has  been  constant  re- 
hearsing, and  it  gives  promise  of  rare  excellence  in  the  final  perform- 
ance :  the  various  singers  and  instrumentalists  "getting  off  well  to- 
gether" and  "  running  in  a  bunch,"'  as  the  racing  men  would  be  pleased 
to  say.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  festa  will  be  the 
caroling  of  the  light-hearted  phonograh — an  instrument  which  has  been 
sung  into  by  some  divine  voices  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent. 
There  will  be  the  usual  anvils  and  cannon,  the  latter  fired  by  Jersey 
lightning.  There  will  be  bells,  there  will  be  a  big  drum.  In  addition 
to  these  attractions  there  is  to  be  ifor  those  who  like  that  kind  of  thing) 
some  really  fine  music.  We  are  not  sure  if  this  will  not  prove  the  best 
part  of  the  entertainment,  indeed,  to  all  who  may  attend  ;  any- 
how, it  was  prudent  and  considerate  to  provide  something  for  every 
taste.  Seriously,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  this  to  be  the  greatest 
musical  "event"  that  we  of  the  maturer  years  are  likely  ever  to  "ex- 
perience "  in  San  Francisco ;  and  to  Mr.  Sumner  Bugbee  must  be  ac- 
corded the  praise  due  to  its  conception  and  execution.  Those  who 
attended  the  Camilla  Ufto  performance  in — O  my !  w  hat  a  long  time 
ago,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it — will  need  need  no  assurance  that 
Mr.  Bugbee's  intelligence  and  energy  are  equal  to  his  present  task, 
albeit  this  is  of  even  greater  magnitude  than  his  former.  We  look  for 
nothing  less  than  a  performance  that  shall  make  every  Boston  Jubilee 
hide  its  diminished  head,  and  every  Cincinnati  Festival  pale  its  ineffect- 
ual fires.  California  will  begin  to  arrive  in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday 
next. 

FESTIVAL    NOTES. 

The  steamer  City  of  Stockton  has  been  chartered  to  bring  down  the 
Sacramento  and  Diamond  Springs  societies.  Leaves  San  Francisco 
Sunday,  at  10  A.  M.  Returning,  leaves  Sacramento,  10  A.  M.,  Monday. 
There  will  be  a  rehearsal  on  board.  Stockton  society  will  arrive  Tues- 
day forenoon  ;  societies  from  Lower  California  on  Monday.  The  tele- 
phone is  already  in  operation  between  Pavilion  and  office  in  Nevada 
Block.  Artillery  will  rehearse  on  Saturday,  at  5  p.  m.  Blacksmiths 
have  rehearsed  several  times.  Captain  Little's  Oakland  Light  Cavalry 
and  Captain  Stewart's  company  of  the  National  Guard  will  escort  the 
Governors  on  Decoration  Day.  There  will  be  a  steam  fire-engine  in  the 
Pavilion  in  case  of  accident.  Tickets  are  selling  rapidly.  Captain  Has- 
brouck,  of  the  army,  offered  his  battery.  Occupants  of  the  "Big  Box  :'' 
— Governor  Irwin  and  family  ;  Governor  Chadwick  and  family  ;  Gen- 
eral McDowell  and  family ;  Mayor  Bryant  and  family  ;  ex-Governor 
Washburae  and  family  ;  General  John  McComb  and  family;  Captain 
Stuart ;  Captain  Little ;  We, 


Some  years  since,  when  Miss  Eytinge  was  leading  lady  at  a  certain 
theatre,  she  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Charles  R.  Thorne,  and  he  dis- 
liked her  bitter  repartee  exceedingly.  One  day,  when  he  took  offense 
at  a  short  answer  of  hers,  he  retorted  :  *  *  You  needn't  bite  my  head  off.  " 
"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  she  replied,  with  provoking  deliberation ;  "I  am  a 
Jewess — my  religion  forbids." 


Canada's  National   Game. 


On  next  Saturday  the  San  Francisco  Lacrosse  Club  contemplate  giv- 
ing their  first  exhibition  game,  at  the  Oakland  Driving  Park,  in  the 
presence  of  Governor  Irwin  and  staff,  Major-General  McDowell  and 
staff,  Major-General  Lewis,  and  Brigadier-General  John  McComb,  of 
the  National  Guard— all  of  whom  have  been  invited.  Governor  Irwin 
will  be  invited  to  inaugurate  the  tournament,  for  such  it  will  really  be. 
The  Oakland  Light  Cavalry.  Captain  William  C.  Little,  will  act  as 
escort  on  that  occasion,  and  also  go  through  some  evolutions.  This  will 
be  the  first  time  our  citizens  have  had  such  an  opportunity  presented 
them.  It  w  as  our  pleasure  to  witness  the  tournament  given  in  Montreal 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  over  fifty  clubs — Indian  and  white — sent 
representatives.  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Arthur,  opened  the  cere- 
monies, and  all  business  was  virtually  suspended.  Over  a  hundred 
thousand  people  witnessed  this  magnificent  affair.  The  well  known 
standing  of  the  officers  of  the  club  and  the  committee  of  arrangements 
will  be  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  most  fashionable  entertainment  ever 
given  here.  The  grand  stand  will  be  reserved  for  ladies  and  their 
escorts,  and  every  care  taken  to  make  it  enjoyable.  Colonel  John 
Stuart,  Captain  William  C.  Little,  Walter  Turnbull,  Dr.  C.  T.  Dean, 
and  Samuel  D.  Mayer  constitute  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 


J.  T.  Raymond  and  Carlotta  Leclerq  had  a  row,  and  she  would  not 
speak  to  that  gentleman.  John  determined  Carlotta  should  talk.  He 
came  one  day  into  the  hotel  dining-room  while  she  was  at  dinner,  and, 
unseen  by  her,  took  his  stand  behind  her^chair.  He  attempted  to  re- 
move her  plate ;  she,  supposing  he  was  the  waiter,  held  on  to  it,  saying  : 
"I  have  not  finished  yet.''  A  minute  more  and  he  again  seized  the 
plate  firmly,  remarking:  "  Here,  you've  eaten  enough."  Carlotta,  sur- 
prised, turned  around  with  "What  impudence!"  and  discovered  her 
dearest  foe.     Laughter,  explanation,  and  restored  peace. 


"Celeste,"  said  a  "queen  of  the  ballet"  to  her  maid,  "we  goto 
Philadelphia  to-morrow  ;v  you  must -be  packing  up."  "  Out,  mademoi- 
selle," replied  the  maid ;  "  but  zere  is  leetle  to  do — ze  presents  zal  we 
haf  reccef  here  are  in  ze  trurks  already."  "  In  the  trunks!  What! 
all  of  them? — none  sold?  Why,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  for 
the  hotel  bill  and  the  railroad  tickets?  And  where,  pray,  are  you  to 
pack  my  stage  costumes?  "  "Ah,  mademoiselle,  zere  is  ze  port-mon- 
naie," 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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"TABER'S    PHOTOGRAPHIC    PARLORS"— A 
NEW  ENTERPRISE. 

The  following  artiele,  clipped  from  a  leading  San 
Francisco  journal,  speaks  a  well-merited  word  of 
praise  on  behalf  of  a  very  worthy  gentleman  and 
able  artist.  Mr.  Taber,  regarding  whose  photographic 
establishment  the  article  is  written,  is  a  gentleman 
well  known  in  the  world  of  art,  and  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  extensive  patronage  he  enjoys  : 

We  are  reliably  informed  that  I.  W.  Taber,  the 
well-known  photographer  of  this  city,  has  secured  a 
three  years"  lease  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  new 
Hibernia  Bank  building,  to  be  erected  on  the  corner 
of  Montgomery  and  Post  Streets.  This  building, 
when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  in 
'  the  city,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Taber  on  his  fore- 
sight and  energy  in  securing,  in  the  face  of  a  strong 
competition,  what  must  be  considered  the  very  best 
location  in  San  Francisco  for  a  first-class  photograph 
gallery.  The  Hibernia  Bank  managers  intend  to  ar- 
range the  entire  upper  portion  of  their  new  building, 
60  by  90  feet,  for  the  purpose  named.  From  the 
plans  shown  us,  this  gallery  will  be  the  most  com- 
plete and  best  arraged  of  any  in  the  country,  and  we 
doubt  if  it  will  have  its  superior  in  the  world.  The 
main  entrance,  eight  feet  wide,  will  be  on  Montgom- 
ery street,  which,  leading  to  a  large  elevator,  it  will 
lift  the  visitor  directly  into  the  ' '  Taber  Photographic 
Parlors "  on  the  third  floor,  which  will  consist  of  a 
large  general  reception-room,  three  private  parlors, 
three  retiring-rooms,  storp-room  and  laboratory,  two 
studios  for  artists,  business  office,  etc.  From  this 
floor  a  broad  stairway  will  lead  to  a  second  operating 
room  of  glass  above,  which  will  be  provided  with  all 
the  latest  improved  instruments  for  taking  the  most 
elaborate  and  perfect  pictures  known  to  the  art.  Tel- 
ephonic communication  will  be  made  with  the  Palace, 
Grand,  Lick.  Cosmopolitan,  Occidental,  and  possibly 
the  Baldwin  Hotels — all  of  which,  excepting  the  lat- 
ter, are  within  a  block  of  the  proposed  building — for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  inmates  therein  to  com- 
municate directly  with  Mr.  Taber,  and  make  appoint- 
ments for  a  sitting,  etc.  This  alone  will  be  a  novelty 
and  convenience  to  the  ladies,  who  can  arrange  their 
toilets  at  their  respective  hotels,  and  secure  a  picture 
without  being  compelled  to  wait  any  length  of  time 
at  the  gallery.  Mr.  Taber  is  now  having  made  in 
this  city  an  instrument  for  taking  pictures  by  elec- 
tricity. These,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Taber's  great 
skill,  taste,  and  courteous  deportment,  combined 
with  the  location  and  appointments  of  his  gallery, 
are  sure  to  make  it  the  most  attractive  Institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  city.  The  building  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  about  the  15th  of  August  or  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Taber  contemplates 
a  trip  East  and  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
an  entire  new  outfit  for  his  business,  comprising  all 
the  latest  and  most  improved  instruments  that  can  be 
obtained-  It  is  estimated  that  515.000  will  be  ex- 
pended in  fitting  up  this  establishment.  Mr.  Taber 
has  introduced  on  this  coast  many  new  and  beautiful 
ideas  in  the  photographic  line,  of  which  we  remem- 
ber the  "  Promenade,"  Pictorials,  Chromatics,  Spher- 
ical, Statuette,  Rustic,  Marine,  Equestrian,  etc.;  and 
his  success  in  securing  satisfactory  pictures  of  chil- 
dren can  not  be  disputed.  The  rooms  will  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  several  can  be  thrown  into  one  for  large 
pictures  in  groups,  for  the  taking  of  which  Mr.  Taber 
is  justly  noted. 

SOME  FIXE  ENGRAVINGS. 

Mr.  Yickery,  an  adventurous  gentleman,  has  re- 
cently brought  to  San  Francisco  (and  has  on  exhibi- 
tion at  417  Kearny  street)  some  rare  specimens  of  the 
art  of  engraving.  We  have  not  the  space  to  enumer- 
ate more  than  a  few  of  the  best  of  his  collection, 
which  should  be  seen  by  even-  lover  of  the  noble  art. 
There  is  a  treasure  by  that  ablest  of  all  engravers, 
Edelinck — a  portrait  of  Le  Brun  ;  a  copy  of  Forster's 
engraving  of  the  delightful  "Aurora  Cephalus,"  by 
Guerin,  represents  fitly  the  French  school.  Here, 
also,  are  to  be  found  such  fine  specimens  of  Raphael 
Morghen's  work  as  the  "  Apollo, "  the  "Diana,"  or 
the  admired  head  of  Napoleon  I.  as  King  of  Italy. 
A  good  copy  of  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  of  Toschi 
exemplifies  the  Italian  school.  Of  the  English  there 
are  examples  by  both  the  foremost  Englishmen,  Sir 
Robert  Strange  and  William  Sharpe.  A  ' '  proof  be- 
fore letters"  of  Strange's  "Annunciation ".will  be 
specially  coveted.  There  is  a  superb  mezzotint  (that 
almost  lost  art),  after  Rembrandt's  "Jew  Rabbi," 
and  some  delightful  work  byjacque  and  Lalanze. 
Mr.  Vickery's  is  altogether  the  finest  collection  of 
engravings  ever  seen  in  San  Francisco,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  disposing  of  them  will  be  a  correct  measure  of 
the  art-stature  of  this  citv. 


CATARRH  AND  DEAFNESS. 

San  Franxisco,  March  23,  1878. 
To  the  Public. — I  have  been,  ever  since  my 
childhood,  subject  to  attacks  ot  acute  earache,  fol- 
lowed by  long-continued  deafness  and  throat  disease. 
the  former  usually  lasting  two  or  three  days,  and  the 
two  latter  a  month,  and  sometimes  more.  During 
my  stay  in  this  citv.  under  such  an  attack.  I  sought 
the  advice  of  DR.  Q.  VAN  HUMMELL,  of  103 
Montgomery  Street,  and  was  almost  instantly  re- 
lieved of  the  pain,  and  of  the  deafness  no  trace  re- 
mained after  the  lapse  of  a  week.  This  I  look  upon 
as  a  most  remarkable  cure,  considering  the  severity  of 
the  attack,  and  that  I  have  been  chronically  subject 
to  them.  C.  T.  CHRISTIENSEN. 

Cashier  Nevada  Bank. 


What  is  Known  about  American  Newspa- 
pers.— Pettengill  has  published  his  Newspaper  Di- 
rectory for  1878,  and  in  it  shows  not  merely  that  his 
knowledge  of  American  newspapers  surpasses  that  of 
all  his  contemporaries,  but  also  that  there  is  a  method 
of  enabling  every  man  who  possesses  a  copy  of  the 
new  book  to  utilize  that  knowledge  profitably.  The 
classification  of  newspaper  lists  is  the  most  complete 
ever  accomplished.  No  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
advertising  his  business  can  be  fully  equipped  for 
work  without  a  copy  of  Pettengill's  Director}-.  The 
science  of  directory-making  is  mastered  in  the  most 
admirable  manner  in  this  latest  of  publications  relat- 
ing to  newspapers.  Of  course  much  labor  and  great 
care  have  been  bestowed  in  the  preparation  of  this 
Directory.  It  brings  the  reader  into  immediate  com- 
munication with  8,615  newspapers,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  advises  advertisers  how,  and  when,  and 
where  to  advertise  so  as  to  make  their  expenditures 
effective.  There  is  no  newspaper  man.  whether 
editor  or  publisher,  in  the  country,  who  will  not  hail 
the  advent  of  this  newest  and  best  of  newspaper  di- 
rectories. 


Commencement  at  the  Military  Academy. —  j 
The  graduation  exercises  at  the  California  Military  ' 
Academy  (Rev.   Dr.    McClure,  principal)  took  place  I 
Tuesday  afternoon.     Essays  were  read  by  the  grad-  I 
uates  in  the  following  order:  "  Human   Influence," 
C.  R.  Wilson  ;  "  Ravages  of  Time,"  J.  M.  Walker  ;  ; 
"William    of    Orange,"    James    L.    de    Fremery ;  I 
"Stone  Age,"   E.   M.   Hills;  Valedictory,  James  L. 
de  Fremery.     Diplomas  and  commissions  to  officers 
were  then    presented.      This  closes   the   fourteenth 
academic  year  of  the  Academy.     After  a  vacation  of  1 
eight  weeks  the  fifteenth  year  will  begin  on  Wednes-  I 
day,  July  17.  ^ 

A.  Zeehandelaar  agrees  to  send  at  short  notice  the  \ 
most  reliable  and  competent   male  and  female  labor,  1 
of  any  nationality,  skilled  and  unskilled  mechanics,  I 
to  his  customers  and  all  employers  who  may  want  his 
services,   free  of  charge.     His  long  experience  and  . 
connection  with   the  California  labor  market  and  its  | 
labor  exchanges  (for  over  ten  years)  has  given  him  an  ' 
established  reputation  for  the  right  selection  of  suit-  | 
able  employees.     Send  orders,  with  full  particulars, 
to  his  new   Employment  Agency,   627  Sacramento  ! 
Street.     P.  O.  Box' 1468,   San  Francisco.     P.  S.— A 
competent  lady  clerk  attends  to  his  Female  Depart- 
ment. 


Among  the  chief  of  the  uniform  points  of  excel- 
lence in  Steinway  Pianos  may  be  noted  "greatest 
possible  depth,  richness,  and  volume  of  tone,  com- 
bined with  a  rare  brilliancy,  clearness,  and  perfect 
evenness  throughout  the  entire  scale,  a  surprising 
duration  of  sound,  and  sympathetic  quality,  which 
never  changes  under  the  most  powerful  or  delicate 
touch." 


The  attention  of  tourists  desiring  to  make  the  Yo- 
semite  trip  is  specially  directed  to  card  on  the  four- 
teenth page  as  to  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route. 


TDALDWIN"S  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Magi-ire Manager.  I 

F.  Lvster Acting  Manager.  I 

G.  R.  Chipman Tkeasurer. 

BRILLIANT  SUCCESS  OF 

THE      DAN  ITES, 

Confessedly  the  greatest   of  American    plays,   written    by  1 
Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet  of  the  Sierra. 

Saturday  Evening,  May  25th,  and  every  evening  unT:I  fur- 
ther notice, 

MR.    M'KEE    RANKIN 

—  AND  — 

MISS    KITTY    BLANCHARD 

Will    produce   their  powerful  play  of  Life  in  the  Sierra,  the  

DANITES. 
matinee  on  Saturday  at  2  p.  m.  MAY  28,  29,  AND  30,  AT  2:30  P,  M, 

Sunday  Evening,  May  19,  special  performance  of  the 

DANITES.  

• 

85T  From  this  date  the  Prises  of  Admission  will  be:  Bal- 
cony, 75  cents;  reserved  seats,  25  cents  extra.  Matinee,  50 
cents  to  all  parts  of  the  house ;  reserved  seats,  25  centse-xtra.  ' 


GRAND 

MUSICAL  FESTIVAL ! 

MECHANICS'    PAVILION. 


C 


AL/FOKXIA   THEATRE. 


Barton  &*La\vlor Managers. 

Barton  Hill Acting  Manager. 


Arrivals  at  the  Geysers. 

R.  O.  Tripp,  Woodville  ;  Miss  E.  W.  Harrington,  Bos- 
ton ;  R.  D.  Velland,  Oakland;  Geo.  H.  Readding,  San 
Francisco;  J.  Colgan,  Healdsburg  ;  L.  Routher,  San  Fran- 
cisco;  T.  H.  Harrison,  Philadelphia;  J.  D.  Hastings,  Kil- 
log  ;  E.  F.  Steel,  San  Francisco ;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Hodges,  A. 
D.  Hodges,  A.  G.  Hodges,  Jr.,  Boston ;  F.  B.  Wright,  M. 
D.- San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Owen  Robinson,  Elmira,  X.  Y.; 
Dora  D.  L.  Byron,  England  ;  J.  R.  Schuyler  and  son,  Mrs. 
L.  E.  Schuyler,  Miss  H.  Meiggs,  Bridgeport;  James  R. 
Hill  and  wife,  Concord,  N.  H.;  D.  B.  Humphrey  and  wife, 
New  Bedford  :  Miss  L.  E.  Howard,  do ;  H.  A.  Howard, 
do  ;  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Oakland  ;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Waterman, 
Lake  Port. 


CONTINUED  SUCCESS  OF 

MR.    LAWRENCE    BARRETT 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Guard, 
will  preach  at  11  a.  m.  and  7J4  P.  M.  Sunday-school  at  a 
p.  M.     Praise  service  at  6l£  r.  11. 

Metropolitan  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor.  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  will  preach  every 
Sunday  at  11  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  Sunday-school  at  12.20. 
Evening  praise  service  at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 


This  Saturd-y  Evening,   May  Cjth,  bhakspeare's  tragedy, 

RICHARD    Ml. 

Monday  Evening,  May  27th,  last  week  of  MR.  BARRETT. 

The  first  genuine  American  comedy,  in  four  acts, 

by  W.  D.  Howells,  entitled  a 

counterfeit   presentment 

Written  expressly  for  Mr,  Barrett. 

During  the  week  Mr.  Barrett  will  also  appear  as  IAGO  and 
KING  LEAR. 


PROGRAMME 

OF   THE 

FIRST      DAY 

(»F    THE 

[ Musical  Festival. 


BERKELEY. 

Grand  Credit  Sale 


.OF    THE 


BERRYMAN  TRACT, 

AT  AUCTION, 

SATURDAY * MAY  25,  1878 


rosTI'.'NED    TO 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  I,   1878, 

AT  2  P.  M.,  ON  THE  GROUND. 


Terms — One-fifth  cash.  One-fifth  in  one 
year;  one-fifth  in  two  years;  one-fifth  in  three 
years;  one-fifth  i?i  four  years,  in  U.  S.  gold 
coin.  Deferred  payments  bearing  interest  at 
J  per  cent,  per  annum. 


Instruments  of  sale  at  purchaser  s  expense. 

This  property,  comprising  as  it  does  the  finest  bi 
and  residence  property  ever  offered  for  sale  in  Alameda  Co., 
is  situated  directly  at  the  tcminus  of  the  CENTRAL  PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD  at  BERKELEY,  and  near  the  State 
University.  By  the  recent  completion  of  the  STEAM 
RAILROAD  to  the  Bern-man  Tract,  this  property  is 
brought  as  near  in  point  of  time  to  San  Francisco  as  is 
Broadway  Station  in  Oakland,  while  commutation  tickets 
are  issued  at  the  same  rate  with  ten  daily  trips. 

The  BERKELEY  WATER  COMPANY'S  WORKS 
being  situated  on  this  property,  guarantees  purchasers  a 
constant  supply  of  pure,  fresh  water  at  very  moderate  rates. 
The  property  has  an  altitude  of  about  350  feet  above  the 
bay,  insuring  perfect  drainage.  And  with  the  noble  bay  of 
San  Francisco  and  its  islands,  and  the  entrance  to  the  Gold- 
en Gate,  in  full  and  uninterrupted  view,  a  panorama  is  pre- 
sented which  for  sublimity  is  unsurpassed  in  the  world,  add- 
ed to  which  is  a  climate  mild  and  salubrious,  and  free  from 
the  prevailing  winds  and  fogs  to  which  San  Francisco  and 
immediate  neighborhood  is  subjected. 

Title  absolutely  perfect. 

Take  the  ONE  O'CLOCK  Boat  at  Oakland  Fern-. 

Maps  at  the  office  of  G.  F.  E.  BRINCKMANN,  Real 
Estate  Agent,  471  Seventh  Street,  Oakland. 

A.  BARTLETT,  Auctioneer. 


David  Bush, 


PLUMBER 


Sanitary  Engineer, 

NOS.  27  AND  29 

New  Montgomery  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

Sanitary  Plumbing  a  Specialty.     All  Work 
Gii  a  ran  teed. 


SS1  Monday.  June  3d,  JOSEPH  JEFFERSON  as  RIP 
VAN  WINKLE,  in  the  drama  of  that  name  (founded  on 
Washington  Irving's  story)  by  Dion  Boucicault. 


JDUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke Lessee  and  Manager. 


LADIES'    MATINEE   TO-DAY. 
LADIES'    MATINEE   TO-DAY. 


LAST  WEEK  BUT  ONE  OF 

HAVERLY'S     MINSTRELS! 
HAVERLY'S    MINSTRELS! 


Every  Act  New— Every  Sketch  New — Every  Song  New. 

THE  QUARTET  IN  WHITE  FACES, 

First  times  in  this  dry.     Abo,  Richmond's  laughable  sketch 
DIME  NOVEL  HEROES. 


Remember,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Matinees. 
Remember,  next  week  the  last  of  this  Company. 
B£T  Seats  at  the  box  office. 


RECITATIONS    AND    READINGS 

FROM 

SHAKSPEARE    AND    THE    POETS, 
NPRIVA  TE  PARLORS  AND  DRA  IV- 


I 


or  at  public  entertainments.  OLIVER 
BROOKS,  Actor  and  Elocutionist.  Also,  receives  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Forms  reading  classes  and  manages 
dramatic  clubs.     Office   hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  2 

to  4  f.  m.     No.  320  PostSt.  m 


NEW 


Less  Black  than  We're  Painted.     A  novel.     By  James 

Payn.     Svo.,  paper $0  35 

Punch,  Brothers,  Punch,  and  other  sketches.  By  Mark 

Twain.     i8mo.,  50  cents ;  paper 25 

My  Intimate  Enemy.     A  story,     itrno .. 1  00 

Joseph  Balsamo.  By  Alex  Dumas.  8vo,  Si  50;  paper  1  00 
Miss  Crespigny.     A   love  story.     By  Mrs.  Frances  H. 

Burnett.     i6mo 1  «o 

Dickens'  Works.    People's  edition.    With  illustrations. 

i2mo,  per  vol 1  25 

Flirtation  of  Fashionable  Life.     By  Catherine  Sinclaii. 

iamo r  00 

Story  of  Elizabeth.     Ey  Miss  Thackeray.     12010 1  00 

Jean  Francois  Marmontel,  Memoirs  of.  2  vols.  i8mo  2  50 
Paul  and  Virginia.     Vest-pocket  Series 50 

RANCMTS 

JLF721  Market  St.  S.K 


TENTS 

And  Camp  Outfits 

FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET,  AT 

E.     DETRICK     &     CO.'S, 

119,  121,  and  123  Clay  Street. 


TUESDAY,    MAY   28. 


PART  FIRST. 

i. — Festival  Overture  an i  Chorus,  "A  Strong  Castle 

is  our  Lord. Nicolai 

2. — Quartet,  "Where  the  Bee  Sucks" Dr.  Ame 

MRS.  BILLINGS,  MISS   CLARKE,    MESSRS.  FES- 
SENDEN  AND  WHITNEY. 

3. — Aria,  "  Honor  and  Arms" Handel 

M.  W.  WHITNEY. 

4. — Chorus  (unaccompanied),  "Farewell  to  the  Forest." 

Mendelssohn 

5.— Aria,  "  O  mio  Fernando  " Donizetti 

MISS  ANNA  DRASDIL. 

6. — Ensemble,  "  Spirit  Immortal" Verdi 

BOUQUET  OF  ARTISTS  AND  FULL  CHORUS. 

7. — Triumphal  March,  "  Damascus" ? Costa 

FULL  CHORUS. 


PART  SECOND. 

1. — Overture,  "  William  Tell" Rossini 

ORCHESTRA. 

2. — Sextet,  "  Che  me  frena" Donizetti 

BOUQUET  OF  ARTISTS. 

3. — Brindisi,  "  II  Secreto" Donizetti 

MISS  ANNA  DRASDIL. 

4. — Chorus.  "Anvil  Chorus" Verdi 

BOUQUET  OF  ARTISTS,  FULL  CHORUS,  ANVILS 
BEATEN    BY    MUSICAL    BLACKSMITHS.  AR- 
TILLERY OPERATED    BY   ELECTRICITY. 

5. — Song,  "  Give  me  a  fresh'ning  breeze  " Randegger 

M.  W.  WHITNEY. 

6. — Chorus — "  Hallelujah  " Handel 

EVERYBODY. 


CONDUCTORS. 

Carl  ZerraJm  (Boston),  R.  Hcrold  and  John 

P.  Morgan,  San  Francisco. 


Sale  of   Seats  for  any  day  at   Sherman,   Hyde  6:  Co.-i 
No  extra  charge  for  reserved  seats. 


SUMNER  \V.  BUGBEE,  MANAGER. 


E  D  I  S  0  N '  S 


WONDERFUL    INVENTION 


THE  PHONOGRAPH ! 
THE  PHONOCRAPH ! 

On  its  way  from  New  York,  and  will  be  exhibited  at  the 

MAY  FESTIVAL. 

SAMUEL    HUBBARD,  AGENT. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  SCAXTILATED  GLADE. 

,'\\"eare  informed  that  it  would  please 
subscriber"  (we  are  confident  ii  will  delight  many 
young  ones)  to  publish  the  following  lines,  which  are 
apparently  original — at  least  we  have  never  before 
seen  anything  at  all  like  them.  Compliance  is,  almost 
as  much  a  duty  as  it  is  a  pleasure,  for  if  we  do  not 
secure  them  they  might  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  to 
the  unspeakable  disadvantage  of  California!)  litera- 
ture :] 

She  meandered  forth  in  the   twilight, 
A  heavenly  smile  begirt  hci  Hrofiu  countenance. 
The  spasmodic    twitching    of    her    ihmbbing    heal 

volumes  to  licr  Spirit, 
And  she  carried  in  her  lily-white  bosom  a  stilettu  of   Da- 
mascus steel. 
She  ensconced  herself  behind  the  arbor, 
And  awaited  her  hated  rival's  approach. 
He  came  musing  id  s  une  abject  strain, 
And  with  uplifted  weapon  she  stole  U]»jn  him. 
The  moon's  pale  beams  reflected  on  the  sontuaicd  gkide; 
And    with    telephonic    rapidity  she    plunged    it    into   his 

heart. 
The  purple  tears  fell  dripping  from  her  weapon. 
And  she  exclaimed,   with    imperturbuosity :   "Die,    thou 

vile  seducer ! " 
He  reeled,  and  with  an  agonizing    shriek,    tried'    "1  am 
dead."  A.    H. 


ROMANCE  OF  LITERARY  DISCOVERY, 

To  the  merest  accidents  have  we  been  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  volumes  which  are  justly  consid- 
ered to  rank  among  the  most  precious  relics  of  litera- 
ture; and  not  less  remarkable  than  the  discoveries 
themselves  is  the  fact  that  they  have  often  been  made 
at  a  time  when  further  delay  would  have  made  them 
impossible.  Tins  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in 
regard  to  the  remains  of  classical  literature,  In  a 
dungeon  at  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gall,  Poggio  found, 
corroded  with  damp  and  covered  with  filth,  the  great 
work  of  Quintitian.  In  Westphalia  a  monk  stumbled 
accidentally  on  the^only  manuscript  of  Tacitus,  and 
to  that  accident  we  owe  the  writings  of  a  historian 
who  has  more  influence,  perhaps,  on  modem  prose 
Uteraturc  than  any  ancient  writer,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  Cicero.  The  poems  of  Propertius,  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  original  of  the  Roman 
poets,  were  found  under  the  casks  in  a  wine  cellar. 
In  a  few  months  the  manuscript  would  have  crum- 
bled to  pieces  and  become  completely  illegible. 
Parts  of  Homer  have  conic  to  light  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary way.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
Iliad,  for  instance,  was  found  in  the  hand  of  a  mum- 
my. The  best  of  the  Greek  romances,"  the  Etkiopics 
of  Heliodorus,  which  was  such  a  favorite  with  Mr. 
Browning,  was  rescued  by  a  common  soldier,  who 
found  it  kicking  about  the  streets  of  a  town  in  Hun- 
gar)".  To  turn,  however,  to  more  modern  times — 
everybody  knows  how  Sir  Robert  Cotton  rescued  the 
original  manuscript  of  Magna  Charta  from  the 
hands  of  a  common  tailor,  who  was  cutting  it  up  for 
measures.  The  valuable  Thurloe  State  papers  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  tumbling  in  of  the  ceiling  of 
some  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  charming  let- 
ters of  I^ady  Mary  Montague,  which  have  long  taken 
their  place  among  English  classics,  were  found  in  the 
false  bottom  of  an  old  trunk,  and  in  the  secret  drawer 
of  a  chest  the  curious  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Dee  lurked 
unsuspected  for  years.  One  of  the  most  singular 
discoveries  of  this  kind  was  the  recovery  of  that  de- 
lightful volume,  Luther's  Tabic  Talk.  A  gentleman 
in  1626  had  occasion  to  build  upon  the  old  foundation 
of  a  house.  When  the  workmen  were  engaged  in 
digging,  they  found,  "  lying  in  a  deep,  obscure  hole, 
wrapped  in  strong  linen  cloth,  which  was  waxed  all 
over  with  beeswax,  within  and  without."  this  inter- 
esting work,  which  had  lain  concealed  ever  since  its 
suppression  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  We  are  told 
that  one  of  the  cantos  of  Dante's  Paradtso,  which 
had  long  been  mislaid,  was  drawn  from  its  lurking- 
place  (it  had  slipped  beneath  a  window-sill)  in  conse- 
quence of  an  intimation  received  in  a  dream.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  Milton's  prose  works — the 
essay  on  "  The  Doctrines-  of  Christianity  " — was  un- 
earthed from  the  midst  of  a  bundle  of  dispatches  by 
a  Mr.  Lemon,  deputy  keeper  of  the  Stale  papers,  in 
1823.  How  the  manuscript  could  have  found  its  way 
into  such  uncongenial  company  remains  a  mystery  to 
the  present  day.  As  years  roll  on,  and  curiosity  is 
more  and  more  awakened,  such  discoveries  must  be- 
come rarer;  but  probably  many  precious  documents 
are  still  lurking  in  unsuspecting  corners,  and  not  a 
few  literary  discoveries  remain  even  now  to  be  made, 
which  will,  when  made,  immortalize  the  discoverer. 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY! 

I  !io  M  at  Direct  Route  to  the  Yosemite  Volley  is  through  the 
Tuolumne  Grove  of  Big  TreeSj 


CENTRAL    PACIFIC    R.  R.    TO   STOCKTON    AND 
MILTON. 

Thence  by  stage  to  Calaveras  big  Tree  Grove  and  Yosemite 
Valley.  Trip  made  in  Two  Days  from  Stockton  and  return- 
ing in  One  and  aHill  Days,  and  to  San  Francisco  in  Two 
Days.     This  is  not  done  by  any  other  route. 

The  most  interesting  route  is  via  the  Calaveras  Big 
TRE85  to  Yosemite.  This  leads  through  over  an  Ancient 
River  Bed)  where  all  the  different  methods  of  Gold  Mining 
arc  illustrated. 

F01  particulars  and  for  tickets,  apply  to  J.  M.  HUTCH- 
INGS  and  ED.  HARRISON,  Agents,  No.  5  Montgomery 
Street,  Beach's  Book  Store,  San  Francisco. 


5.  P.  R.  R. 


(NORTHERN    DIVISION.) 


EXCURSION    SEASON,    1878. 


REDUCTION   IN   RATES. 


SpecialNotict  to  Military  Companies,  Sunday 
Schools,  Societies,  Private  Parties,  etc. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is,  now  prepared 
to  make  engagements  for  the  transportation  of  Excursion 
Parties  to  the  various  well  known  Picnic  Grounds  on  the 
line  of  the  Road. 

For  rates,  terms,  and  other  information,  apply  at  Room 
33.  Railroad  Building,  corner  Fourth  and  Tuwnsend  Streets. 

A.  C.   BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  TUDAH, 
Assistant  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 


THE     SEASON 

....AT.... 

SANTA     CRUZ 


Pacific  Ocean  House. 


J~\ESIRING  TO  OFFER  MY  GUESTS 

-*-^  all  the  conveniences  necessary  to  their  snjoyment,  I 
have  purchased  the  grounds  adjoining  the  hotel  for  croquet 
swings,  etc.  Having  ample  room  for  children's  play-grounds 
I  am  able  to  offer  unusual  advantages  to  families.  As  an 
additional  attraction  I  have  erected  Piazza  14  by  100  feet, 
with  an  elegant  dancing  floor.  The  Hotel  has  been  com- 
pletely renovated  and  refurnished.  The  Dining-room  and 
general  menu  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  GEO. 
W.  HOADLEY,  Manager.  I  am  prepared  to  make  special 
arrangements  with  families  and  others  desiring  to  make  an 
extended  stay  at  the  fashionable  watering  place  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Day  rates  as  usual.  J.  H.  HOADLEY. 
Santa  Cruz,  May  roth,  1878. 


PACIFIC  CONGRESS 
SPRI  NGS. 


AMERICANS  IN  PARIS. 

Americans  are  thronging  here  by  hundreds,  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal.  The  brave 
Murat  Halstead,  after  his  adventurous  voyage  across 
the  vasty  deep,  arrived  here  smiling  night  before  last, 
and  engaged  apartments  for  his  family,  and  is  off 
again  without  even  stopping  to  get  something  to  eat. 
Mark  Twain  is  making  a  short  stay  and  his  usual 
number  of  jokes.  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Haskell,  of  Boston, 
has  arrived,  to  remain  until  July.  General  Beale  and 
family  came  in  the  Baltic.  Bayard  Taylor  has  been 
making  a  short  visit  in  London,  but  is  expected  here 
to-morrow  on  his  way  to  his  post.  Mr.  Theodore 
Michaelis,  the  dramatic  and  musical  agent,  gave 
Colonel  Thomas  W.  Knox  a  grand  reception  at  hi: 
house  in  the  Rue  Maubeuge  last  evening.  It  was  a 
musical  and  dramatic  treat  of  high  order.  Remeny 
the  Paris  sensation  of  the  hour,  the  wonderful  Hun- 
garian violinist,  was  kind  enough  to  do  his  best.  St, 
Germain,  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  recited  verses — 
among  others,  Victor  Hugo's  admirable  quatrains 
about  the  children  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  actresses 
from  the  Opera  Comique,  and  baritones,  tenors, 
pianists,  harpists,  engaged  in  a  superb  concert,  which 
lasted  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  no  doubt 
quite  bew-Udered  the  worthy  traveler.  General  Noyes. 
General  Torbert,  and  a  large  delegation  of  gentlemen 
from  the  American  colony,  were  present,  and  re- 
mained until  a  late  hour,  conversing,  in  the  intervals 
of  the  concert,  with  the  poets,  actors,  and  musicians 
of  Paris.  The  American  Commission  was  repre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Gerard  and  Pickering.  Grand 
parties  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

He  held  her  in  his  strong  right  arm. 

Close  to  his  throbbing  side; 
They  heard  the  music  of  the  sea. 

The  moaning  of  the  tide- 
Long  years  have  passed,  and  often  now, 

The  neighbors — either  side — 
Hear,  when  the  family  jars  break  out, 

The  moaning  of  the  tied. 

It  is  now*  rumored  by  his  enemies  that  that  cruel 
and  ferocious  brigand,  Mark  Twain,  who  recently 
sailed  ostensibly  for  England,  will  fit  out  a  privateer. 
He  will  issue  "  letters  of  Mark1'  himself. 


QPEN  FOR  THE  SEASON  ON  AND 

^  after  April  20th.  Take  S.  P.  R.  R.  first  afternoon 
train  to  Santa  Clara  ;  connect  with  stage  for  Springs.  Time 
2,%  hours.  Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Livery  stable. 
Telegraphic  communication. 

LEWIS  A.   SAGE. 
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FFER  THE  FOLLOWING  HOUSES 

,d  Lots  on  the  Installment  Plan: 

CHOUSES  north  side  Clinton  Park,  between  Guerrero, 
Dolores,    Thirteenth   and    Fourteenth  streets— 6  rooms 
and  bath. 

Q    HOUSES  west  sideGuerrero  street,  between   Thirteenth 
O  and  fourteenth— 10  rooms  and  bath. 

1HOCSE  northwest  corner  Twenty-first  and  Jessie  sts. — 
10  rooms  and  bath. 

1    HOUSE  east  side  Mission  street,  between  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth — 10  rooms  and  bath. 
3  HOUSES  south    side  Clay  street,  between   Jones  and 
Leavenworth— 10  rooms  and  bath, 
1  HOUSE  northwest  corner  Guerrero  street  and  Clinton 
Park— 10  rooms  and  bath. 

3   HOUSES  north  side  Washington  street,  between  Fill- 
mure  and  Stcuicr— 8  rooms  and  bath. 
1   HOUSE  northeast  corner  Washington  and  Stcinersts  - 
8  rooms  and  bath. 

1   HOUSE   north  side   Hill  street,  between  Valencia  and 
Guerrero — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

1   HOUSE  west  side  Stevenson  street,  between  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-first — 7  rooms. 

1   HOUSE  west  side  Valencia  street,  between  Liberty  and 
Twenty-first-  11  rooms  and  bath. 

1    HOUSE  south   side   Liberty  street,  between  Valencia 
and  Guerrero—  8  rooms  and  bath. 

1   HOUSE  south  side  Post  street,  between  Webster  and 
Fillmore— 8  rooms  and  bath. 

1   HOUSE   east  side   of  York   street,    between   Twenty- 
fourth  and  Twenty-fifth — 6  rooms  and  bath. 
HOUSES  west   side    Pierce  street,  between    O'Farrell 
and  Ellis — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  south  side  Clinton  Park,  between  Guerrero, 
Dolores,  Market,  and  Fourteenth  sts — 7  rooms  and  bath. 
4  HOUSES  south  side  Twenty-first  street,  between  Va- 
lencia and  Mission— 6  rooms  and  bath. 
1  HOUSE  west  side  Verba  Biieno  street,  between  Clay 
and  Sacramento,  Mason  and  Taylor—  rooms  and  bath. 
1  HOUSE  east  side  Stevenson  street,  between  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-first — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

SS'  The  houses  are  all  entirely  new,  are  of  modem  con- 
struction and  finish,  and  easily  accessible  by  street  railroads. 
They  are  entirely  disconnected,  have  been  built  under  our 
own  supervision  by  DAY  WORK,  and  are  wan  anted  first- 
class  in  every  respect.  The  title  warranted  perfect  in  all 
cases.  WM.   HOLLIS,  Manager, 

230  Montgomery  Street. 


RARE     OLD 
Engravings    and   Etchings ! 

W.    K.   VICKERY 

Invites  the  attention  of  art  lovers  to  his  fine  selection  of 
Rake  Old  Engravings  and  Etchings  with  which  he  has 
recently  arrived  in  San  Francisco.  They  consist  of  early 
and  scarce  impressions  from  the  original  plates  of  the  great 
engravers  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
•enturies.  Their  age,  rarity,  and  unequaled  workmanship 
are  causing  them  now  to  be  much  sought  for  by  people  of 
taste  in  the  East,  both  for  portfolio  and  framing  purposes. 
Visitors  will  be  welcome  to  call  and  inspect  collection  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  two  o'clock.  Engravings  sent 
on  approval  to  private  residences. 

NO.  417  KEARNY  STREET,  ROOM  NO.  1. 

San  Francisc*. 


J.  H.  WALKER. 


JENNINGS  S.  COX. 


ALEX.  AUSTIN, 


J.   M.  WALKER    &   CO. 

VTOCK  BROKERS,   N.   W.    CORNER 
^     Montgomery  and  Pine  Streets. 


P     P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 

311  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block. 


•7^    J.  PETTIT  g-  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 

5»9  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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'OTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— NOTICE 

is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  ELLEN  GEE,  deceased,  to  the  creditors  of, 
aid  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said  decedent,  to 
exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  within  four 
months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the  .said 
administrator,  at  his  place  of  business,  Room  i-.-*,  Nevada 
Block,  No.  3051  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  City  anil  County 
of  San  Francisco.     Dated  May  10th,  1878. 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 
\dministralor  of  the  Estate  of  Ellen  Gee,  deceased. 
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OTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— NOTICE 

is  hereby  given  l>v  the  undersigned,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  ANNIE  GALLAGHER,  deceased,  to  the 
1  (-editors  uf,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said 
decedent,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  with- 
in fuur  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the 
said  Administrator  at  his  place  of  business,  Room  12,  Ne- 
vada Block,  309  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  City  and  Coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco.     Dated  May  10th,  1878. 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Annie  Gallagher,  deceased. 


REDINGTON'S 


FLAVORING    EXTRACTS 


A 


RE    THE    PERFECTLY    PURE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH    FRUITS 


Prepared  with  great  care.  They  are  put  up  in  superior 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts, 

Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  are  nearly  so 
cheap. 

Wherever  tested  ON  their  merits,  they  have  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  arc  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  belter 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind,  and  are 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 

REDINGTON    &    CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IKV1NG   M.   SCOTT,  H.    T.   SCOTT. 


UNION   IRON  WORKS 

(  Founded  1840.)      Post  Office  Box  2128. 

COR.    FIRST   AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Compressed  Engines, 

Air  Compressor?, 

Rock  Drills, 

Portable  Hoistinjj  Engines, 

Marine  Stationary  and  Portable  Boilers 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


CONSTANTLY    ON    HAND   AND    FOR    SALE, 

Direct-acting  Pumping  and  Hoisting  Engines, 
Upright  and  Stationary  Engines, 

Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery 
Blake's  Rock  Breakers, 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps/ 

Chlorodizwg  Furnaces, 
Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps. 
All  manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
workmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
manufacturers. 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 


CHAS.  N.  FOX. 


M.  B.  KELLOGG. 


FOX  &  KELLOGG, 

A  TTORNEYS  AND    COUNSELORS 

**■      AT  LAW,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Office,  No.  530  California  Street,  Rooms  I,  2,  and  i. 


HOME  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


I 


AM/LIES    WISHING    TO    SPEND 

the  Summer  in  the  country  will  find  a  good  table  and 
excellent  accommodations  at  reasonable  prices,  near  Ruth- 
erford Station,  in  Napa  County.  Four  trains  pass  the  sta- 
tion daily.     For  particulars  address 

E.  B.  SMITH, 
Rutherford  Station.  Napa  County,  Cal. 


P 


UBLIC  ADMINISTRA  TOR, 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 

Office  No.  12  Nevada  Block. 


<^an  <3?iancticc,    ^a 


M  ULLER'S 

.OPTOMETER  ! 

%  The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 

136  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

Near^Bush,  opposite  the    Occidental 
Hotel. 


d.   C.    MERRILL    &   CO. 

SHIPPING 

—  AND  — 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  the 

SANDWICH    ISLANDS    AND    OREGON    PACKET 
LINES. 

204  and  ?o6  California  St.         -        -         San  Francisco. 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE,  17  DUPONT  STREET, 

TTOMCEOPATHIC   FREE    DISPEN- 

*  L      SARY  TO  THE  POOR— 12  Bagley  Place,  next 
to  Hammam  Baths,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 


ryiVIDEND  NOTICE.  — OFFICE    OF 

•L~*  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37,  San  Francisco,  May  15th,  1878. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  dividend  (No.  31)  of  three  dollars  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Monday,  April  aoth,  1878. 
Transfer  Looks  closed  until  21st  inst. 

W.  W.  TRAVLOR,  Secretary-. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


■attfHBSa®«! 


R'°>  RAIL.ROAD.-I?  j 
SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Afril  25,  187s. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as 
follows : 

O  0/,  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Hollister, 
O'jU  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and  all  Way 
Stations.  B5T  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  At  Salinas  the 
M.  &  S.  V.  R.  R.  connects  with  this  train  for  Monterey. 
gST  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.     Parlor  car  at- 

-  tached  to  this  train. 

n  A.  M.  DAILY    for    San    Jose    and   Way    Sta- 

on  P.  M.  DAILY  (Sundays  excapted)  for  Gilroy,  Pa- 
3'jV  jaro,  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  and  Way  Stations. 
B3T  Stage  connection  made  with  this  train  at  Santa 
Clara  lor  Pacific  Congress  Springs. 

B33~  On  Saturdays  only,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  at  Pajaro  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  Re- 
turning, passengers  leave  Santa  Cruz  at  4.30  A.  M.  Mon- 
days (breakfast  at  Gilroy),  arriving  in   San  Francisco  at   10 

-  A.  M. 

,  ar.  P.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
7-''t{J  tions. 

£  ~n  P.  M.  DAILY  for  Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 
V,JU  tions. 

SB"  SUNDAYS   AN    EXTRA  TRAIN  will  leave  for 
San  Jose  and  Way  Stations  at  9.30  a.  M.     Returning,  will 
leave  San  Jose  at  6.00  r.  m, 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  S:  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
IST  Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of 
the  road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
via  OAKLAND,  leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry 
Landing,  Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  m.  daily,  and  making 
close  connection  at  GOSHEN  for  Sumner,  Mohave,  LOS 
ANGELES,  Wilmimgton,  Anaheim,  Colton,  Colorado 
River,  and  Yuma. 


AJORTH    PACIFIC     CO  AS!     RAIL- 
J-  V  ROAD. 

INCREASED    FACILITIES. 

On  and  after  Wednesday,  May  1st,  1878,  the  two  new,  fast, 

and  elegant  steamers  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAU- 

SALITO  will  run  between  San  Francisco 

and  San  Rafael   at  follows  : 

WEEK  DAYS. 

Leave  San  Francisco. 

(From   San   Quentin   Ferry, 

Market  Street). 

e  a.m.  for  S=.n  Rafael. 

5  "  for  San  R.  &  Junct'n 


40 

45  p.m. 


IS 


for  San  Rafael. 


Leave  San  Rafael. 
(Via  San  Quentin  Ferry.) 
6.30  a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 


9.00 
11.00     " 

3.15  P.M. 
5.°0      " 

6.15       " 


(From  Saucelito  Ferry,  Davis 
Street). 

5,30  p:m.  for  all  points  be- 
tween Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael.    * 

SUN 
(From   San   Quentin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 
10.00  a.m.  for  San  Rafael. 
12.30  p.m.      "  " 

3.15     "         "  " 

5.45     "  for  San  Rafael  and 
Junction. 
(From  Saucelito  Ferry,  Davis 

Street). 
8.00   A.  M.   Excursion    train, 
connecting  at    Junction 
with    train  for  San  Ra- 
fael. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
Round  Trip  Tickets  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Ra- 
fael  have  been   reduced   as  follows:  Weekdays,  75  cents; 
Sundays,  50  cents. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


(Via  Saucelito  Ferry). 
7.00  a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 

AYS. 
(Via  San  Quentin  Ferry). 

8.35  a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 
11.15    " 

I.45  P.M. 
4.30      "  " 


(Via  Saucelito  Ferry). 
6.45  p.m.  for  San  Francisco. 


CAN  FRANCISCO  AND 
•J  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 


Commencing  Sunday,    April   7th,    187S,    and    until   further 
notice  Trains  and  Boats  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

Ticket  Office,  Washington  Street  Wharf. 

Jqq  P.  M.,  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted, 
"  steamer  "James  M.  Donahue"  (Washington 

Street  Wharf),  connecting  with  Mail  and  Express  Train  at 
Donahue  for  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  way  stations  :  making  stage  connections  at  Lake- 
ville  for  Sonoma,  at  Geyserville  for  Skaggs'  Springs,  at 
Cloverdale  for  Ukiah,  Lakeport,  Mendocino  City,  and  the 
Geysers. 

j£dJ~  Connections  made  at   Fulton   on   following  morning 
for  Korbel's,  Guerneville,  and  the  Redwoods. 
(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  10.35  A-  M0 
SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS  AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

S?  Qfi  A.  M.,    VIA   DONAHUE,   FOR 

V.LsLS  Cloverdale  and  way  stations.  Fares  for  the 
round  trip :  Donahue,  $1  :  Petaluma,  $1  50 ;  Santa  Rosa, 
$2;  Healdsburg,  $3  ;  Cloverdale,  $4. 

Connection  made  at  Fulton  for  Korbel's,  Guerneville,  the 
Russian  River,  and  Big  Trees.  Fulton,  $2  50 ;  Korbel's 
and  Guerneville,  $3. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  6.55  p.  m.) 

Freight  received  from  7  a.  m.  to  2.30  p.  h.  daily  (except 
Sunday). 

Arthur  Hughes,  Gen.  Manager.  A.  A.  Bean,  Sup't. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


S 


AUCELITO  FERRY. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 


On  and  after  Sunday,  April  7th,  1877,  a  swift  and  com- 
modious steamer  will  leave  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m.;  11.00 
a.  m. ;  '3.30  p.  m. ;  5.30  p.  m. — R.  R. 

Saucehto — 7.55  a.  m. — R.  R.  ;  9.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m.  ;  4.30 
p.  m. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — 8.00  a.  m. — R.  R. ;  10.00  a.  m. ;  12  m. ;  -.2.00 
p.  m. ;  4.30  p.  m.  ;  6.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — gToo  a.  m. ;  11.00  a.  ra. ;  i.oop.  m.;  3.30  p.m.; 
5.45  p.  m.;  7.45  p.  m.— R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00 
a.  m.  On  SATURDAY  extra  trip  from  Saucelito  at  6.15 
p.  m.     *  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


/COMMENCING    SATURDAY,   MAY 

4,   1878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 
WILL  LEAVE  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

7  nn   A.    M.,    DAILY,    VALLEJO 

/    .  _     Steamer  (from    Market    Street   Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  and  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  excepted  for  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  only  this  train  will  run  to  Williams'. 
.  [Arrive  San   Francisco,  except  Sundays,  9.05  P.  M.J  Sun- 
days, 8.10  P.  M.] 

S?  qq  A.  M.,  DAILY,   A  TL ANTIC 

Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 
mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  p.  m 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5.35  p  m.j 

IO  00  A-  M-<   DAILY>    ACCOM  MO- 

dation  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry) 
to  San  Pablo  only.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  4.05  p.  M.] 

qq  P.  M.,   DAILY,   SAN  JOSE 

'  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations      Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  m.] 

//  DO  p-  M->   DAILY,   EXPRESS 

£f-.KJW  Tra;n  ^yja  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  and 
Sacramento,  Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
"  Santa  Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ton, and  Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers). Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jese 
at  6.55  P.  M.j  and  at  Sacramento  with  passenger  train,  leav- 
ing at  10.45  p-  M-»  on  Tuesday*,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia.  Sleeping 
cars  between  Oakland  and  Carson. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  P.  M.] 

/!  Of)  P-  M->  SUN  DA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

*f-»W  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
land, and  Williams'.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  11. 10  A.  M.] 


3 


1  On  P-  M->  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

£f-*W  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River  ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  a.  m.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  p.  hi.] 

;    OQ  P.    M.,   DAILY,    THROUGH 

J-f-  *Jj  *J  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  A.  M.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.] 


FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 


FROM  SAN 

FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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C-RENCH  SA  VINGS 
1  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

4iz  Bush  Stkket,  above  Kearney,  San  Fkancisco. 
G.  MAHE.  Director. 


M- 


'ASONIC  SAVINGS 

AND   LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.   H.   CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


THE   CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY. 


JUNCTION  OF  MARKET,  POWELL 

J  and  Eddy  StreeLs.  Ordirrary  and  Term  Deposits  re- 
ceived, and  Loans  made  on  real  estate  security.  Remit- 
tances may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or  by  checks  on 
reliable  parties,  payable  here  ;  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bank  commences  only  with  the  receipt  of  the  coin.  No 
charge  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 


ODD  FELLOWS'  SAVINGS  BANK 


QFFICE,  ODD  FELLOWS'  HALL,  325 

Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Deposits  re- 
ceived in  sums  of  one  dollar  and  upward.  Remittances 
from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Cos 
Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house,  but  the  Bank 
will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery.  The  signature 
of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first  deposit. 

MARTIN   HELLER,  President. 
James  Benson,  Secretary. 
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ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Fra:,cisco. 
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ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


First-class   steamers   with   unequaled   accommodations    for 
passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 

June  10,  July  8,  Aug.  5,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month. 

FOR  HONOLULU, 
April  27th,  and  every-  four  weeks  thereafter. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.   C,    PUGET   SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,   Oregon,  on  the   10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Corner  First  and  Brannan  Strcets- 


b— Sundays  excepted.  c— Sundays  only. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

To  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  a.  M.,  5.00 
p.  M. 

To  San  Jose,  daily,  ta.30  a.  m.,  3.00,  4.00  P.  M. 


TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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b — Sundays  excepted. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

From  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,   10.00,  11.00  A.  M. 

6.00  P.   M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8.10  A.  M. 


CREEK  ROUTE 
From  San    Francisco — Daily — B6.30 — B7.20 — 8,15 — 9.15, 

10.15-r-n.15  a.  m.— 12.15— 1.15— 2.25— 3.15— 4.15— 5.15 

— 6.15  1*.  M. 
From  Oakland — Daily — b6-3o^ — 7.15 — 8.10 — 9.10 — 10.10 — 

11. 10  a.  m. — 12.10 — 1.10 — 2.25 — 3.10 — 4.10 — 5.10 — 6.10 

p.  M.  b — Ddily,  Sundays  excepted. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 
JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and   Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND    HONGKONG. 
Connecting    at    Yokohama  with   steamers   for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,  OCEANIC,         BELGIC 

Saturday,  May  18.  ]  Saturday,  June  15  j  Tuesday,  July  16. 
Friday,  August  16.     Tuesday,  Sept.  17     Wednesday, 
Saturday,  Nov.  16.  |  Tuesday,    Dec.  17  |  October  16. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  No.  2  Montgomery  Street. 

For  freight  apply  at   the    Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany's Wharf. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

GEO.   H.   BRADBURY,   President. 


T 


HE  STATE  INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS 8450,000 


Principal  Office,  218  and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


officers: 
A.  J.  BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CAL' A, 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,   President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C¥OS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 
624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


FRANK    KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAY,    604    MER- 

■^^      chant  Street,   Room  16.      Probate,   divorce,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  all  other  cases  attended  to. 


'THE  NEVADA    BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FR.L.L 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


:'-'0, 


Paid  up  Capital $10,000,000  Gold. 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000 


DIRKCTORS: 
Lous  McLa.ve,  Presidcm.      J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-President. 
John  W.  Mackav,      W.  S.  O'Briun,     James  G.  Fair. 


Cashier H.  W.  Glennv. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo.  A.  King. 

Agents  at  New  York,  j  C.  T.  Christrnsen. 

(62  Wall  Street.)!  Chas.  W   Church. 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 

Eart  of  the  world.  Makes  Transfers  by  Telegraph  and  Ca- 
le,  and  draws  Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank 
has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bulhon. 


EXCHANGE 
On   the   principal  Cities  throughout  the    United    Stales, 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,   the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

New  York  Bankers The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

London  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 

The  Union  Bank  of  London. 


HTHE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 
J-  (Limited.) 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Ofiice 3  Angel  Court. 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Earnings /jO.ooo 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 

*     Freo'k   F.   Low,   )  ., 

IGN.    STEtNHAR;,)-"1""^- 

P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


J^HE 


HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Capital $3,000,000 

D.  O.  Mills President. 

William  Alvord Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown *. Cashier . 


AGENTS  —  New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


TJIBERNIA   SAVINGS 
tt  '  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweenev. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Sullivan. 

trustees. 
M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,        P.  McAran, 
Tohn  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer Edward  Martin 

Attorney Richard  Todin. 

Office,  Northeast  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  StreeLs 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wei  s, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  fir^t 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  a.  m.  to  3  P.  M. 


S 


'AN  FR  A  A  CISCO  SAVINGS  UNIOA 

532  California  St.,  corner  Webb  St.,  San  Francisco 


Deposits  31st  December,  iSyy $8.5/4,738  07 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund . .      4.4S,  2jj  60 


DIRECTORS. 

James  de  Fremerv President. 

Albert  Miller Vice-President. 

C.  Adolphe  Low,    '  Chari.i  Baum, 

Erwin  J.  Crane,  Washington  Bartlett, 

Charles  Pace,  Denis  J.  Oliver. 

Alexander  Campbell,  Senior. 

Lovell  White Cashier 

Tohn  Archbald Surveyor, 

Henrv  C.  Campbell Attorney. 


Receives  deposits  and  loans  money  on  real  estate  security. 
Countr7  remittances  may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or 
by  checks  of  reliable  parties  payable  in  San  Francisco,  but 
the  responsibility  of  this  Savings  Bank  commences  only  with 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  money.  * 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first 
deposit.     No  charge  is  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  3  v.  M.  Saturday  ceilings  from 
6%  to  8. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


JlfflMKC 

PIANO    WAREROOMS, 

31  POST  ST.,  Mechanics' Institute  Building. 
ELEGANT  PIANOS. 


L.   K.   HAMMER, 

Sole  Agent  for  PacilK   I 


g£T  Owners  of  Chickering  Pianos  arc  specially  requested 
lo  leave  orders  for  tuning,  at  nrarcrooms,  31  Post  Street. 


iPtMUSIC 


KNABE   PIANOS, 

Irvin.;  Pianos,  Rogers' Upright  Pianos, 
Prince  Organs,  II  'liters?  Organs,  Sheet  Music. 

Bancroft,  Knight  &  Co., 


MARKET  STREET. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND    OF 

Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  UOXF.S  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRIXC     OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
dene  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.    J.    PAILLARD    &.    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND   IMPORTERS, 
tzo  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House,  680  Broadway,  New  Yorlc 


THE    LIGHT-RUNNING 

"DOMESTIC" 


SEWING  MACHINE, 


The  only  rcaily  light  -running  lock-stitch   Sewing  Machine 
in  the  market. 


'DOMESTIC"  PAPER  FASHIONS 

Elegant,  stylish,  and  reliable. 
J.  W.   EVANS,  29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TO    ANTIQUARIANS. 

rpOR     SALE.  —  SOME     I ER  Y     OLD 

Manuscripts  —  over  350  years  old — signed  by  Jo. 
Winthrop,  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  They  can  be  seen 
at  the  office  of  JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Broker,  Nevada 
Block,  313  Montgomery  Street. 


A 


XXUAL     MEETING.  — THE     AN- 

nual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  Crown 
Point  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  for  the  election  of 
Trusieas  and  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
come  before  the  meeting,  will  be  held  on  MONDAY,  the 
third  day  of  June,  1878,  at  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  p.  M.  of 
said  day,  at  the  Company's  office,  Room  28,  419  California 
Street,  San  Francisco.  The  transfer  books  will  be  closed  on 
Thursday,  the  23d,  at  3  o'clock  v.  M. 

JAMES  NEWLANDS,  Secretary- 


ARIZONA   SILVER   MINING   COM- 

•**■  party,  San  Francisco.  May  18th,  1878.— The  fifth 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  above  named  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  Directors  and  the  transaction  of 
such  other  business  as  may  be  presented,  will  be  held  on 
TUESDAY,  June  4th,  187S  (first  Tuesday  in  June),  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  that  day,  at  the  office  of  the  corporation,  Room 
No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  closed  on  Wednes- 
day, May  29th,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 


0 


FFICE  OF  THE  STANDARD  GOLD 

Mining  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  18,  1878. 
— The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  above 
named  incorporation,  for  the  election  of  Directors  and  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  ae  may  be  presented,  will 
be  held  onTfESDAv,  June  4th,  i87S(first  Tuesday  in  June), 
at  12  o'clock  M.  on  that  day,  at  the  office  of  the  incorporation, 
Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street-, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Transfer  Books  closed  on  Wednesday, 
May  20th,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 


The  Wonderful  Geysers! 


^THJS  WONDERFUL  SPOT  OF  CAL- 

ifornia  should  be  visited  by  all  residents  and  tourists. 
The  Geysers  of  Iceland  and  the  Geysers  of  the  Yellowstone 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  remarkable  Canyon  of  the 
Pluton  in  Sonoma  County.  Wonderful  as  a  curiosity  of 
nature,  wonderful  as  a  health  resort,  and  delightful  as  a  re- 
port of  pleasure.  By  steamer,  train,  and  coach,  over  a 
beautiful  Bay,  through  beautiful  valleys  and  romantic  hills, 
the  trip  alone  more  than  compensates  for  the  cost  and  time. 
Leave  San  Francisco  daily  at  4  p.  m.,  by  steamer  for  Val- 
lejo;  take  train  for  Calistoga;  stay  all  night  at  Calistoga, 
and  leave  in  Col.  Fuss'  coach — four-in-hand — at  7  A.  m.  for 
the  mountain  drive  over  the  hills  to  the  Geysers.  Returning 
passengers  reach  San  Francisco  in  a  day.  A  trip  to  the 
1  ■■  j  set  is  the  easiest,  most  inexpensive,  and  most  delightful 
of  any  in  California.  The  hotel  accommodations,  the  trout 
fishing,  the  hunting,  the  walks  and  drives,  the  bathing,  the 
everything,  arc  perfection. 


The  Wonderful  Geysers! 


THE    GREAT   GEYSERS    HOTEL. 

WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


QFFICE      OF     BULWER     MINING 

Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  i8lh,  1878. — 
The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  above 
named  incorporation,  for  the  election  of  Directors  and  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  presented,  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  4th,  1878  (first  Tuesday  in  June), 
at  1  o'clock  p.  M.  on  that  day,  at  the  office  of  the  incorpora- 
tion, Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery- 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Transfer  books  closed  on 
Wednesday,  Mav  29th,  at  3  o'clock  r.  M. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary 


HOME    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 

nooiTfarm. 

pAMILIES    WISHING    TO    SPEND 

■*■  the  Summer  in  the  country*  will   find  this  a  cheerful 

home,  and  beautiful  scenery  of  such  endless  variety  aslempt 
to  Healthful  exercise  and  recreation.  We  furnish  good  ac- 
commodations and  an  excellent  table.  Gocd  fishing  and 
hunting  on  the  premises.  Four  trains  from  San  Francisco 
pass  the  station  daily.     Address 

E.   B.  SMITH, 
Rutherford,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


A.  ROMAN  &  CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

BOOKSELLERS, 

STATIONERS, 
IMPORTERS, 

PRINTERS, 

AND  BINDERS. 


Bods  in  Every  Department  of  Literature. 
STAPLE    AND  FANCY  STATIONERY. 


II    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

LICK    HOUSE    BLOCK 


CEO.C.HIGKOX&CO 

STOCK  BROKERS, 

230   MONTGOMERY   STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


"*  Advances  made  on  Active  Accounts. 


JOHN     DANIEL, 

IMPORTER   AND   DEALER   IN 

ITALIAN     AND     SCOTCH     GRANITE 

MON  UMENTS. 


All  styles  Marble  Mantels  and   Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.  421    Pine    Street,    between    Montgomery    and 

Kearny.  San  Francisco. 


QFFICE  OF  ALPHA  CONSOLIDA  T- 

ed  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco,  May  iSth,  1878. 
— The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
above  named  company,  for  the  election  of  Trustees  and  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  presented,  will 
bo  held  on  Monday,  June  17th  (third  Monday  in  June),  at 
t  o'clock  p.  51.  on  that  day,  at  the  office  of  the  corporation, 
Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Trans/er  books  closed  on  Monday, 
June  loth,  at  3  o'clock  p.  M. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 


ACIFIC 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 
320  PostStr::. 


Store  or  Offices 

TO  LET, 

For  a    Term  of  Five    Years. 


STEINWAY_&  SONS 

GRAND    AVERAGE 
95  1-2 

OUT   OF   A   POSSIBLE 
96. 


CAUTION. — One  New  York  Piano-maker  having  not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
but  also  dishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
age of  95  out  of  a  possible  96,  the  Examining  Judges  flatly 
contradicted  him,  and  certify  that  he  reached  an  av«age  of 
00J4  only,  ranking  but  third  on  Square  and  fourth  on 
Parlor  Grands. 

Every  Stcinway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,  105  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


APPLY  TO  C.  H.  STREET, 


522  California  Street,  up  stairs. 

GOOD   NEWSI 

THE  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE 
of  Pierce'*  MagneticElasricTrussand 
Medicated  Rupture  Pad  now  places 
these  great  remedies  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
cures  on  record  have  been  performed 
by  them,  and  no  one  ruptured  should 
delay  in  sending  for  cur  New  Illus- 
trated Book,  which  shows  how  those  suffering  may  be 
speedily  and  radically  cured.  Address  MAGNETIC 
ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO.,  609  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fran- 


MORRIS,  SCHWAB  &  CO. 

FINE-ART    DEALERS. 
FREE    ART    GALLERY. 


A  complete  assortment  of  ARTISTS'  MATERIAL,  GOLD 
FRAMES,  etc. 


19    AND    21    POST   STREET. 


BOY  YOUR 


17 A  RE  ROOMS,   N.   W.   CORNER 

KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &.   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


AND   CADET  SCHOOL. 


Next  quarter  will  commence  July  17,  1378. 
For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M-,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


R.   J.    TRUMBULL. 


CHAS.   W.    BEEBE. 


R.J.TRUMBULL&CO 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     BULBS,    TREES, 

SHRUBS,    PLANTS,    ETC. 
419  and  421  Sanso.me  St.  -     -     -      San  Francisco. 


NURSERY: 

Corner  H  and  Center  Sts., San  Rafael. 


GRAND 

SPRING 

OPENING 

...OF 

Millinery  |  Fancy  Goods 

And  all  other  goods  suitable  for  man,  woman  or  child,  at 

PALMER    BROTHERS, 

72G,  72S,  730,  732,  and  734  Market  St. 


DANIEL  Z.    YOST. 


DRECKINRIDGE  &■=    YOST, 
STOCK     BROKERS, 

304  Montgomery  Street. 


W.  W.   MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

THE   IMPROVED 

FRENCH    RANGES 

(set  in  brick.) 
VAN'S  WROUGHT  IRON 

PORTABLE     RANGES. 


COOKING,  PARLOR.  AND  HEATING 

S  T  O  V  E  S 


The  largest  stock  and  greatest  variety  on  the  Pacific  coast 
Over  PIVE  hundred  different  styles  and  patterns  to  select 
from.     Everything  required  to  fit  up  a  kitchen  complete. 


Nos.  no,  112,  114,  118,  &  120  Baiter y  St. 


JOE   POHEIM, 

Merchant  Tailor, 

No.  203  Montgomery  Street. 

And  No,  103  Third  Street. 


Business  Suils  made  to  Order  in  24  hours from  $20 

Pants  made  to  Order  in  24  hours from    $5 

Fine  Diagonal,  Cassimere,  and  Scotch  Cheviot 

SuiLs  to  Order from  $25  lo  $45 

Fine  Dress  Suits  to  Order , .  .from  $40  to  $50 

Overcoats from  $25  to  $35 

Perfect  fit  guaranteed   by  JOE  POHEIM,  the  great  artist 
and  cutter  from  New  York. 


Q    F.   WILLEY  &•  CO., 

IMPORTERS  and   MANUFACTURERS  of 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 

BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.   D.   ROGERS,   Philadelphia, 

C.  S.  CAFFREY,  Camden,  N.  I., 
WOOD  BROTHERS,  New  York, 

H.   KILLAM  &  CO.,  New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


ALSO,   AGENTS   FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMEE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 


0.  HERMAN 


Keeps  the  largest  and  most  selected  slock  of   any  HAT 
STORE  on  the  coast  at 


402   KEARNY    STREET,    NEAR   PINE, 

—  AND  — 

910  MARKET  ST.,  ABOVE  STOCKTON. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT, 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 
QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

z£/    for  La  :ics,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     EST  Entrance 
south  side  of  Court.  WARREN    LELAND. 


H.  P.  GREGORY    &    CO. 

2  and  4  California  St., 
Sole   Agents  for  the  celebrated 

SPIDER      HOSE, 

A  brand  of  Rubber  Hose  made  expressly 
for  use  on  the    Pacific  Coast.     Costs  no 
more  and  guarantee!  to  outlast  any  other  make. 


AMISH'S 


VOL.  II     NO.  21. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    JUNE    i,   1878. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES, 


[Revised  by  Brkckinridge  &  Yost,  Brokers,  No.  304  Montgoniery"St.] 

San  Francisco,  Friday,  May  31,  1878 — 10  a.  m. 

Shares.                                               BONDS.  Bid.  Asked. 

—  U.  S.  Bonds,  5.20,  1867-68,  with  interest bo5/j  *°6 

—  California  State  Bonds,  6s 104  — 

—  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Bonds,  6s,  1858 104  — 

—  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Bonds,  7s 107  — 

—  Montgomery  Avenue  Bonds 80  85 

—  Dupont  Street  Bonds —  88 

—  Sacramento  City  Bonds 30  — 

—  Sacramento  County  Bonds,  6s 95  — 

—  Stockton  City  Bonds,  8s 90  — 

—  Marysville  City  Bonds 90  95 

—  Yuba  County  Bonds,  8s 100  — 

—  Santa  Clara  County  Bonds,  7s 1105  — 

—  San  Mateo  County  Bonds,  7s 102  104 

—  Oakland  City  Bonds,  8s no  112 

—  Butte  County  Bonds,  10s,  i860 too  — 

BANK  STOCKS. 

—  Bank  of  California 88  90 

—  Pacific  Bank 115  — 

—  First  National  Bank 89^  90 

—  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co 80  Z^% 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

—  Union  Insurance  Company naj^  115 

—  Firemen's  Fund  Insurance  Company 105  no 

—  California  Insurance  Company 112  J£  — 

■ —  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company —  75 

—  Commercial  Insurance  Company 75  80 

—  State  Inv  st  merit  and  Insurance  Company no  112 

CITY  RAILROAD  STOCKS. 

—  Omnibus  Railroad 20  25 

—  North  Beach  and  Mission 68  70 

—  Sutter  Street 18  21 

—  Central 68  70 

—  Front  street  Railroad 20  — 

M ISC  EL  LANEO  US. 

—  Central  Pacific  Railroad 85  — 

—  Nevada  N.  G.  Railroad  Bonds —  92 

—  San  Francisco  Gaslight  Company .'. , .  104  104^ 

—  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 97  Q7/4 

—  Giant  Powder  Company -  155  160 

—  Legal  Tenders 99%  100 


OLLA-PODRIDA, 


We  print  the  subjoined  letter  from  Los  Angeles  out  of 
pure  malice.  Nothing  in  the  world  but  jealousy  prompts  us 
to  give  it  a  place  in  our  columns.  We  are  tired  of  and  angry 
at  having  this  rival  city  to  San  Francisco  puffed  and  praised 
at  our  expense.  We  know  these  Los  Angeles  people  are 
ambitious  to  divide  the  State,  in  order  that  their  gorgeous 
"City  of  the  Angels"  may  become  the  capital  of  the  semi- 
tropical  paradise. 

We  are  furiously  jealous  at  having  Los  Angeles  continu- 
ally referred  to  for  its  "sunny  southern  clime,"  its  "orange 
and  olive  and  pomegranate  groves,  its  "honey  and  wine  and 
milk" — not  milk,  but  cream.  We  grow  faint  in  the  smell  of 
its  orange  blooms  and  aromatic  shrubs.  Los  Angeles  is 
called  the  "  Garden  City."  Let  the  occasional  reader  of  the 
Argonaut  who  lives  in  Los  Angeles  fancy  our  feelings 
when  we  walk  to  our  residence  of  an  afternoon  with  a  cold 
in  our  nose,  dust  in  our  eyes,  sea-breezes  bearing  cobble- 
stones upon  their  salty  wings,  and  a  fog  thick  enough  to  be 
cut  with  a  cheese-knife  drifting  in  over  sand  dunes,  Presidio 
milk-ranches,  Hayes  Valley  piggeries,  and  cemeteries,  and 
take  up  the  Evening  Bulletin,  and  in  its  Southern  Califor- 
nia correspondence  read  all  the  nonsense  about  the  land  of 
the  "apple  and  the  pine-apple,"  the  land  of  the  "pomegranate 
and  the  olive,"  the  dolce  far  nienfe,  the  corn  of  Los  Nietos, 
lemons,  avenues  that  lead  up  to  cottages  nestling  in  vines  ; 
and  when  we  go  out  for  recreation  into  one  of  our  nasty  hot 
valleys,  read  accounts  of  cool  and  shady  groves  in  the  south 
land,  of  arctic  cellars,  where  crusty  old  port,  angelica,  and 
white  wines  may  be  drunk  from  the  cask.  We  read  descrip- 
tions of  the  beautiful  girls  of  Los  Angeles — Spanish  and 
American,  and  Spanish-American  ;  hair  in  ringlets,  curly 
and  blonde  ;  hair  straight,  dusky,  and  long  ;  eyes  dark  and 
luminous;  eyes  sparkling  and  dangerous;  teeth  gleaming 
with  sunny  smiles;  teeth  glittering  white  as  they  mangle  the 
luscious  watermelon;  forms  lithe  and  sinewy,  bosoms  bil- 
lowy, and  motions  willowy,  as  they  move  in  the  national 
fandango  to  the  melting  music  of  the  guitar,  half  hiding 
their  entrancing  charms  in  the  picturesque  mantilla,  flirting 
from  behind  their  painted  fans,  coqueting,  coaxing,  caressing, 
and  we,  like  the  only  honest  man  in  all  England,  fat  and 
growing  old. 

Human  nature  can  not  stand  everything,  The  subjoined 
letter  found  us  in  an  abominable  frame  of  mind.  We  were 
in  a  vengeful  and  jealous  mood.  We  resolved  to  print  it, 
and  intend  to  follow  it  up  with  another  upon  Santa  Barbara 
of  similar  import.  We  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  we  can 
grow  oranges  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  ;  that  the 
wine  of  Sonoma  is  better  than  the  wine  of  Anaheim;  that 
the  sea-bathing  at  North  Beach  is  more  delightful  than  that 
at  Santa  Monica  or  Santa  Barbara;  that  all  that  Ben  Tru- 
man has  written  about  semi  tropical  California  is  a  gross 
and  romantic  exaggeration;  that  the  valley  of  the  San  Ga- 
briel is  an  uninteresting  and  sandy  desert;  that  the  planta- 
tions of  Rose,  Wilson,  Col.  Kewen,  Gen.  Stoneman,  and  our 
friend  Shorb,  and  the  whole  story  of  the  fruit-belt  upon 
which  they  live,  exist  only  in  the  heated  imaginations  of 
persons  under  the  stimulus  of  bad  wine  or  the  excitement  of 
frantic  distillation  from  the  scrubby  corn-lands  of  the  un- 
fruitful monte.  At  all  events,  whether  this  letter  is  true  or 
false,  part  true  or  part  false,  we  have  determined  to  print  it 
in  revenge  of  a  personal  grievance  against  an  individual  of 


Los  Angeles.  He  promised  to  send  us  a  box  of  wine.  This 
letter  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
get  it  : 

Los  Angeles,  May  15,  1878. 
Dear  Argonaut  : — I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  visited  this 
place  or  not.  It  is  a  queer  community,  all  of  which  lives  through,  by, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  oranges,  backed  up  and  flanked  by  any  quan- 
tity of  humbugging  twaddle  about  tropical  fruits,  tropical  climate,  and 
all  sorts  of  assumptions  and  pretensions.  In  fact  the  place  "puts  on 
airs,"  tropical  airs,  and  what  is  now  to  the  purpose,  manages  to  live  by 
them  after  a  fashion.  It  is  yet  one  of  the  unmasked  humbugs,  time 
being  the  only  essential  to  its  expose.  I  can  testify  as  to  the  tropical 
nature  of  the  climate.  I  have  suffered  with  the  rheumatism  for  the  past 
mouth — I,  who  never  suffered  such  an  infliction  before.  Fogs,  damps, 
cold  winds,  cold  nights,  cold  mornings,  we  have  here,  together  with 
those  questionable  blessings,  indifferent  water  and  no  drainage  facili- 
ties. I  consider  it  the  most  unhealthy  portion  of  California  I  have  yet 
visited.  For  this  statement,  I  desire  no  better  vouchers  than  the  present 
prevailing  disorder,  the  diphtheria,  which  is,  or  has  been  within  the  past 
few  weeks,  wide-spread;  and  the  mortality  report  for  last  year,  record- 
ing the  number  of  cases  proving  fatal,  while  that  terrible  epidemic 
small-pox,  was  raging  here. 

I  do  not  remember  visiting  a  town  which  presented  such  glaring  in- 
congruities as  this.  Squalor  and  splendor  have  the  appearance  of  twin 
creations  in  the  very  structures  of  the  town.  A  massive,  costly  build- 
ing displays  itself,  upreared  from  the  street  through  which  we  stroll 
nestling  its  filth  against  the  clean,  red  bricks  stands,  on  one  leg  as  it 
were,  a  "ramshackle,''  broken  down,  crumbling,  diseased,  knock- 
kneed,  insect  ridden  apology  for  a  house,  which  a  century  since  might 
possibly  have  filled  its  appointed  purpose,  and  sheltered  something  or 
somebody.  It  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  whether  it  stands  there 
to  mark  the  lapse  of  a  century,  or  a  reminder  that  ' '  glory  passeth  away, " 
and  that  time  is  a  desolator,  we  are  not  told;  but  from  our  observation 
of  these  people,  we  imagine  it  waits  for  a  possessor,  energetic  and  far- 
seeing  enough  to  realize  that,  like  the  barren  fig  tree,  it  but  cumbers  the 
ground,  and  that  there  is  money  in  replacing  it  with  something  more 
modern  and  effective.  In  the  principal  streets  of  the  place  are  many  of 
the  primitive  adobe  structures,  unsightly  mud  hovels,  in  all  stages  of  de- 
crepitude and  decay.  Every  court  yard,  and  every  view  one  obtains  of 
back  areas,  Is  bounded  by  rugged  and  broken  adobe  walls,  surrounded 
by  mounds  of  broken  earth,  a  careened  roof,  with  one  end  resting  on 
the  ground,  with  severe  longitudinal  fracture.  I  may  be  too  sensitive 
upon  this  point,  but  the  mere  sight  of  an  adobe  building  in  a  city  like 
this  is  to  me  evidence  of  a  conservatism  of  shiftlessness,  which  well- 
regulated  minds  should  be  devoid  of.  That  Southern  California  is  not 
up  to  the  standard  of  modern  or  American  progress,  is  sufficiently  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  energy  displayed  in  removing  these 
evidences  of  semi-barbarity.  Most  towns  display  some  taste  in  their 
public  buildings,  but  the  Court  House  and  City  Hall  now  in  use  here  is 
the  most  dreary,  dirty,  ordinary  looking  edifice  one  would  wish  to  see. 
All  it  needs  to  make  its  resemblance  to  an  alms-house  complete  is  the 
neatly  while-washed  appearance  common  to  such  buildings,  and  it  would 
be  all  the  better  for  that  now,  but  I  am  alone  in  that  opinion,  I  suspect. 
There  is  but  little  life-blood  in  the  arteries  of  Los  Angeles  at  present. 
Stagnation  seems  to  have  set  up  her  throne  here,  and  everybody  seems  to 
bow  the  knee  voluntarily.  During  the  orange  season  everybody  appears 
to  revel  in  the  luscious  juices  of  that  fruit ;  when  the  season  is  at  last 
over  there  seems  nothing  in  life  to  do  but  bridge  over  the  interval  be- 
tween that  and  the  season  next  succeeding.  So  marked  is  this  fact,  that 
these  people  may  be  said  to  live  while  the  oranges  are  in  season,  and  to 
vegetate  during  the  remainder  of  the  twelve  month.  They  know  noth- 
ing of  the  requirements  of  that  chemical  laboratory  of  the  body,  the 
stomach,  except  that  it  should  be  properly  acidulated,  and  their  idea  of 
properly  acidulating  it  is  to  turn  into  it  all  the  sour  fluids  in  which 
their  fruit  abounds.  An  old  patriarch  whom  I  see  occasionally  about 
the  streets,  and  who  is  an  itinerant  vender  of  that  delectable  and  popu- 
lar poison  which  they  grow  so  largely  about  here,  sits  upon  a  wagon 
and  sings  out  to  passers-by:  "Acid  your  stomachs!"  I  have  many 
talks  with  the  old  gentleman,  whom,  by  the  way,  I  have  a  great  liking 
for.  In  the  course  of  many  conversations  he  invariably  broke  out  with  : 
"Jesus,  this  is  a  paradise,  a  paradise  ! ''  This  comment  not  being  in 
consonance  with  my  own  opinion,  notwithstanding  I  admit  it  to  be  the 
"City  of  the  Angels,"  I  questioned  him  closely,  and  1  find  that  he 
thinks  it  in  his  heart,  though  he  will  not  admit  it,  a  fool's  paradise, 
since,  from  what  I  can  learn,  his  estimate  is  founded  altogether  upon 
the  fact  that  he  can  purchase  oranges  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  hun- 
dred and  sell  them  for  from  five  to  ten,  and  no  "  buyer  go  "  about  it, 
but  cash  on  the  nail.  Then  he  can  live,  and  does  live,  for  fifty  cents 
per  day,  cuts  feed  for  his  horse  from  the  roadside  at  this  season,  and 
enjoys  tha  premises  occupied  by  himself  and  horse — the  only  com- 
ponents of  his  establishment — and  lo  !  his  paradise  is  complete.  You 
see  how  few  elements  are  necessary  to  the  paradise  of  our  friend — 
oranges  which  can  be  bought  low  and  sold  high,  plenty  of  fools  to  sell 
to,  habits  of  economy  to  hold  the  check-rein  taut  upon  the  neck  of  ex- 
penditures, and  a  shrewd  faculty  in  the  direction  of  picking  up  a  bar- 
gain, for  necessaries,  at  the  slightest  possible  cost  The  old  gentleman 
usually  winds  up  with  a  touching  apostrophe  to  money  in  (about  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect ;  but  I  only  wish  I  could  give  you  an  idea  of  his 
manner)  these  words:  "Money,  money,  God,  JESUS,  MONEY! 
money  is  everything.  Talk  About  a  lever.  Blast  the  lever ;  give  me 
this  for  a  fulcrum  (showing  his  old  purse,  which  is  an  ordinary  shot- 
pouch)  ;  give  me  this  for  a  fulcrum,'' he  repeats,  slapping  the  purse 
affectionately,  "  and  I'll  make  a  lever  out  of  a  rag  dollar.    Je-sus/" 

Some  two  or  three  years  since  Los  Angeles  attracted  a  large  number 
of  visitors,  and  this  state  of  things  kept  up  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
Everything  took  an  upward  jump  in  consequence  ;  real  estate  enhanced 
enormously;  tenement  houses  were  in  large  demand  ;  first  class  hotels 
grew  to  be  a  necessity  ;  and  a  good  opportunity  was  offered  to  those 
who  had  common  sense  enough  to  get  out.  But,  of  course,  the  great 
majority,  in  their  pig-headed  way,  took  that  opportunity  to  get  in  fur- 
ther, and  they  did  get  in  doep,  and  loaded  themselves  with  the  dead 
weight  of  obligations  of  all  sorts,  in  order  that  they  might  not  get  out 
even  if  they  experienced  "a  change  of  heart."  They  have  borrowed, 
built,  and  bought,  put  an  modern  improventsin  the  shape  of  mortgages, 
front  and  rear.  They  have  lived  to  realize  the  truth  of  reactionary 
effect,  and  remember,  no  doubt,  and  cheerfully  console  themselves  with 
the  old  nursery  chant :  "Here  we  go  up,  up,  up  ;  now  we  go  down, 
down,  downy  !  '  And  many  of  them  have  gone  Downey,  for  the  cheer- 
ful ex -Governor  of  that  name  is  the  most  voracious  "  twenty  per  cent." 
n  the  county,  and  one  of  the  largest  mortgagees.  But  these  flush  times 
have  gone  probably  never  to  return.  Business,  erstwhile  brisk,  is  now 
stagnant.  Real  estate  has  depreciated  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per 
cent.,  with  no  demand,  while  hundreds  of  tenements  stand  idle,  with 
staring  placards  on  every  door.  The  Sheriff's  office  shows  unwonted 
activity,  and  the  festive  native  is  under  a  cloud  of  ominous  color  and 
threatening  proportions. 

The  people  of  this  place  are  characterized  by  that  absolute  want  of 
energy  which  renders  the  people  of  tropical  climes  unfit  for  the  bustle 
of  business  life,  and  but  poor  providers  against  the  rainy  days.  The 
reason  for  it  is  not  the  same.     Bless  your  soul,  this  is  not  a  tropical 


clime.  They  are  lazy  through  the  innate  cussedness  of  their  lame 
moral  and  physical  make-up.  They  are  no  more  enervated  than  you 
are,  but  are  downright  lazy,  and  use  their  climate  as  a  pretext.  They 
sit  in  their  shops  with  their  lazy  feet  elevated,  their  listless  hands  folded, 
ministering  to  and  enhancing  their  general  lassitude  by  a  languid  pull 
at  their  pipes.  They  wobble  and  shuffle  along  the  streets,  their  forms 
so  limp  as  to  suggest  an  absence  of  vertebree,  and  give  one  the  idea  that 
altogether  they  are  but  indifferently  articulated.  In  appearance  they 
are  weak,  useless,  and  feeble  specimens  of  humanity,  as  sluggish  in 
conception  as  undecided  and  irresolute  in  action.  If  what  they  say  of 
the  climate  is  true,  solar  heat  has  absorbed  all  those  qualities  which 
lead  up  to  achievement.  They  certainly  lack  those  characteristics 
which  are  essential  to  greatness,  whether  commercial  or  otherwise. 
They  are  men  of  straw.  You  could  not  find  energy  enough  in  a  square 
mile  of  them  to  turn  a  peanut  roaster  in  an  effective  and  satisfactory 
manner. 

As  I  have  probably  said  enough  to  give  you  a  faint  outline  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  place  and  people,  I  will  rest  my  argument  and  throw  my- 
self upon  the  mercy  of  the  court.  I  would  find  no  mercy  here  were  the 
people  to  learn  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  such  a  sacrilege  as  to  speak  in 
terms  disparaging  to  this  ancient  and  respected  pueblo.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say — always  entre  nous — on  the  same  subject,  at  some  future 
time,  providing  I  can  temporarily  ingraft  myself  upon  this  orangiferous 
community.  Ever  yours  in  the  bonds, . 

If  we  get  the  box  of  wine  alluded  to,  and,  say,  a  barrel  or 
two  of  oranges,  a  few  gallons  of  olive  oil,  an  assorted  ham- 
per of  lemons,  limes,  citrons,  figs,  pomegranates,  almonds, 
and  English  walnuts,  with  a  nicely  written  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Downey  on  orange  culture,  with  a  demijohn  or  two  of 
brandy  (freight  and  charges  prepaid),  and  a  long  list  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  Argonaut,  we  will  take  it  all  back,  and  from 
Wentworth's  Resources  of  California  make  such  alluring  ex- 
tracts as  shall  soothe  the  feelings  of  our  Southern  California 
friends,  leaving  them  in  the  blissful  hallucination  of  thinking 
that  they  live  in  the  original  Paradise  from  which  Adam  ana- 
Eve  were  driven. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  all  this 
fault-finding  and  complaint  about  blue,  hard,  unpromising 
times?  Let  us  contemplate  one  or  two  things,  and  ask  the 
question,  whether  it  is  not  ourselves  that  are  at  fault  for  all 
this  sombreness  and  gloom  ?  In  comparison  with  other 
countries  ours  is  almost  unoccupied,  affording  a  breadth  of 
opportunity  for  the  working  classes  that  is  enjoyed  by  no 
other  people.  The  class  that  are  complaining  among  us  are 
mostly  foreign  laborers.  Women  in  Germany  and  in  Ireland 
work  in  the  field;  live  on  sausage  and  potatoes;  are  peas- 
ants, dressing  in  peasant  costumes,  and  content  to  toil  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  another  for  mere  subsistence.  The 
ownership  of  five  acres  of  land  in  either  country  is  an  inde- 
pendence— ten  acres  a  competency,  and  fifty  places  the 
owner  above  daily  labor.  We  have  seen  women  in  Lom- 
bardy  digging  in  the  field  with  mattock  and  spade.  We  have 
seen  women  in  France  working  as  scavengers  in  the  streets. 
We  have  seen  women  in  Belgium  working  in  carts  with  dogs. 
We  have  seen  women  in  Austria  plowing  with  oxen.  We 
have  seen  women  in  England  picking  hops;  in  Spain  pick- 
ing grapes;  in  Holland  doing  farm  and  dairy  work;  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  as  farm  hands,  and  in  every  country  of 
Europe  going  to  market  and  performing  as  hard  and  menial 
labor  as  men.  The  working-men  of  all  these  countries  are 
liable  to  military  conscription,  to  have  their  best  years  ap- 
propriated by  the  government.  Their  condition  is  in  all 
these  lands  deplorable;  they  are  content  with  one  meal  of 
meat  in  a  week;  they  live  upon  potatoes,  brown  bread,  vege- 
tables, black  beer.  In  France  and  Spain  bread  and  an  onion 
with  thin,  sour  wine;  in  Hungary  black  bread  and  beer;  in 
Italy  the  peasant  is  not  allowed  to  eat  of  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables he  aids  to  grow.  There  are  poverty,  suffering,  toil,  deg- 
radation everywhere.  This  class  come  to  America,  and 
fancy  themselves  entitled  to  a  life  without  labor,  and  become 
at  once  a  dissatified,  lazy,  grumbling,  discontented,  angry 
mass.  They  compose,  in  a  large  degree,  our  criminal  class, 
and  they  monopolize  the  agitation  of  the  country.  No  one 
ever  hears  of  Americans  getting  together  as  rioters,  or  en- 
deavoring to  organize  strikes,  or  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor, 
or  to  consider  the  propriety  of  stealing  the  accumulations  of 
others.  Those  people  fill  our  prisons  and  pauper  houses. 
We  have  no  sympathy  for  them  as  a  class,  simply  because, 
in  our  judgment,  they  do  not  deserve  it.  Here  in  California 
every  man  and  woman  can  own  land,  can  become  independ- 
ent if  they  will  work!  California  will  this  year  produce  600,- 
000  tons  of  wheat.  An  average  of  two  one  thousand-ton 
ships  will  leave  our  port  every  week  day  laden  with  grain  for 
a  foreign  market,  and  not  one-fifth  of  the  soil  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  yet  a  great  mob  of  lazy  loafers  meet  every  Sunday 
and  with  brazen  throats  and  a  muscular  show  of  upraised 
palms  complain  that  they  are  poor.  Why  do  they  not  go  to 
ork  ?  If  they  were  back  in  their  native  lands  they  would 
work  or  go  on  the  tread-mill.  If  we  had  a  tread-mill,  stocks, 
and  whipping-posts  for  the  willfully  lazy  and  the  ugly  idle,  and 
less  sentimentality,  and  less  demagogism,  we  should  not 
hear  of  so  many  loud-mouthed  political  foreign  brawlers  en- 
deavoring to  regulate  republican  institutions  for  American 
citizens. 

$20,000,000  worth  of  wheat  for  exportation  will  make  all 
our  farmers  rich  this  season.  We  suggest  to  the  Grangers 
not  to  go  into  stocks  till  they  have  paid  their  debts,  improved 
their  farms,  educated  their  children,  furnished  their  houses, 
bought  themselves  a  carriage,  purchased  a  piano  for  their 
girls,  and  subscribed  for  a  year  in  advance  to  the  Argo- 
naut. If  they  have  anything  left,  they  can  gamble  it  off  in 
Pine  Street,  and  permanently  deposit  the  surplbs  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Nevada  Bank. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  ESOTERIC  CLUB.-V, 


Interlocutors  —  Atom,     Polyglot,     Acetes,     Gorgias, 
Agrestis. 


Atom — Moore  says  that  Byron  asked  him  one  day,  when 
they  were  in  Italy;  "What  do  you  think  of  Shakspeare  ?" 
and  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  added :  "  I  think 
him  a  d — d  humbug."  I  believe  the  story,  though  Moore  was 
a  contemptible  little  gossip.  It  is  just  like  Byron.  It  was 
not  in  him  to  appreciate  Shakspeare;  and  certainly  he  was 
not  the  man  to  affect  an  admiration  he  did  not  feel,  in  def- 
erence to  established  opinion. 

Polyglot — No,  but  he  was  fond  of  paradox  and  utterly 
destitute  of  sincerity.  He  had  the  histrionic  temperament ; 
was  haunted  by  an  ever-present  self-consciousness,  which 
caused  him  to  be  constantly  posing  and  talking  for  an 
imaginary  audience.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  he  solilo- 
quized he  was  all  the  while  thinking  how  it  would  sound  in 
print.  Who  believes  he  was  honest  in  his  ostentatious  ad- 
miration of  Bowles  ? 

Atom — Moore  suggests  a  very  mean  motive  for  that 
affectation.  He  says  he  was  much  amused  "  to  see  through" 
Byron's  real  design  in  puffing  Bowles  so  persistently  and 
depreciating  the  entire  school  of  poetry  then  in  vogue,  in- 
cluding Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Southey,  and  the  rest 
whom  he  assailed  with  such  crude  satire  in  the  "  English 
Bards."  The  motive,  according  to  Moore,  was  this:  By- 
ron, being  quite  sure  of  his  own  hold  upon  fame,  wanted  to 
loosen  that  of  all  his  contemporaries,  in  order  that  they 
might  fall  away  from  his  side  and  leave  him  the  one  grand 
central  figure,  without  rival  or  peer.  He  goes  on  to  com- 
pare the  sot  disant  admirer  of  Bowles  to  the  Methodist 
preacher,  who,  after  sending  all  his  auditory  to  the  devil,  ad- 
ded:  "You  may,  perhaps,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  think  to 
escape  by  laying  hold  of  my  skirts  as  I  go  to  heaven.  But 
it  won't  do;  for  I'll  wear  a  spencer,  Til  wear  a  spencer." 
Moore  concludes  :  "  So  Lord  Byron  willingly  surrenders  the 
skirts  of  his  poetical  glory  rather  than  let  any  of  us  poor 
devils  stick  in  them  even  for  ever  so  short  a  time.  The  best 
of  it  is,  too,  that  the  wise  public  all  the  while  turns  up  its 
eyes  and  exclaims,  '  How  modest!'" 

Acetes — I  wonder  which  of  the  two  it  was  that  plagiarized 
from  the  other  the  famous,  but  absurd,  rhetorical  figure  about 
the  "  struck  eagle  stretched  upon  the  plain,"  that  identified 
his  own  pinion  in  "the  fatal  shaft,"  etc.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  I  saw  the  passage  in  Moore  for  the  first  time : 

"And  the  duped  people,  hourly  doomed  to  pay 
The  sums  that  bribe  their  liberties  away, 
Like  a  young  eagle  who  has  lent  his  plume 
To  fledge  ihe  shaft  by  which  he  meets  his  doom, 
See  iheir  own  feathers  plucked  to  wing  the  dart 
Which  rank  corruption  destines  for  their  heart." 

Of  course,  the  resemblance  in  these  lines  to  the  passage  in 
the  "English  Bards,"  which  every  school-boy  knows  by 
heart  (though  I  can't  repeat  it),  struck  me  at  once. 

Polyglot — Say,  rather,  which  every  school-boy  used  to 
know  by  heart  when  we  were  school-boys.  It  is  a  happy 
mark  of  the  progress  of  the  age  that  the  memories  of  our 
children  are  now  stored  with  something  better  than  rhetoric 
and  rhyme,  under  the  names  of  "  eloquence  and  poetry." 

Atom — Nevertheless,  I  will  wager  that  you  can  yourself 
repeat  the  lines,  and  also,  "  On  Linden  when  the  sun  was 
low,"  and  also  Drake's  "Address  to  the  American  Flag." 
Yes,  and  "Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne"  and  Patrick  Henry's 
"  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  "  to  boot. 

Polyglot — No  doubt.  My  early  education  was  conform- 
able to  the  foolish  traditions  of  the  time  when  I  was  indoc- 
trinated into  the  rudiments,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  rubbish 
unfortunately  became  a  part  of  the  permanent  furniture  of 
my  brain.  Like  Manfred,  I  have  often  sighed  for  the  boon 
of  forge tfulness.  However,  I  should  be  thankful  that  this 
lumber  and  litter  remains  for  the  most  part  undisturbed 
amid  the  venerable  cobwebs  of  the  attic  story,  and  seldom 
intrudes  itself  upon  my  consciousness,  except  when  volun- 
tarily invoked,  as  now.  The  passage  in  the  "  English 
Bards  "  runs  thus ; 

"So  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  his  own  feathers  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart. 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  that  impelled  the  steel. 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast." 

It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  such  stilted  rhetoric,  such 
false  and  preposterous  images,  such  a  jumble  of  magnilo- 
quent absurdities,  was  once  admired  as  fine  peotry.  The 
wounded  bird,  after  having  inspected  and  identified  his 
feather  "on  the  fatal  dart "— after  that,  mind  you,  for  the 
sequence  is  clear — "winged  the  shaft,"  etc.  And  consider 
the  attribution  of  mental  anguish  to  the  unhappy  fowl,  as 
he  meditates  tearfully  upon  the  pathetic  circumstance  that 
"He  nursed  the  pinion  that  impelled  the  steel." 

It  is  impossible  for  any  mind  to  find  pleasure  in  "poetry"  of 
this  son,  unless  it  is  a  mind  capable  of  a  childish  delight  in 
the  mere  sound  and  jingle  of  nonsense  verses. 

Atom — The  figure  of  the  "struck  eagle"  is  applied  to 
Henry  Kirke  White,  who  is  extravagantly  praised  by  Byron 
here  and  elsewhere.  The  passage  you  have  just  given  is  in- 
troduced by  some  lines,  commencing : 

"Unhappy  White!  when  life  was  in  its  spring 
And  the  young  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 
The  spoiler  came,''  etc. 

Here  we  find  what  looks  like  a  confirmation  of  Moore's 
charge  in  regard  to  Byron's  animus  in  praising  Bowles,  who 
was  too  insignificant  to  be  a  rival,  and  disparaging  those  of 
his  contemporaries  who  had  their  admirers,  and  whose  pre- 
tensions were  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  his  own.  No 
amount  of  boosting  could  ever  make  Kirke  White  a  popular 
poet;  and  there  was  no  magnanimity  in  a  eulogy-  of  him 
which  every  one  was  sure  to  deem  extravagant,  and  the  only 
real  tendency  of  which  was  to  disparage  White's  and  his 
own  more  famous  contemporaries. 

Polyglot—  Byron's  genius  was  really  rhetorical  rather  than 
poetical.  He  thought  in  prose  and  translated  it  into  verse. 
The  passages  in  his  poems  which  are  most  widely  admired 
and  quoted  owe  their  popularity  to  a  purely  rhetorical  charm, 


and  make  their  most  affective  appeal  to  the  immature  and 
uncritical  taste.  Take  the  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the 
"Corsair:" 

"O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless  and  our  souls  as  free, 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear  the  billows'  foam, 
Survey  our  empire  and  behold  our  home,"  etc. 

Or  the  passage  at  the  opening  of  Canto  III,  commencing: 

"Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  rac«  is  run. 
Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun,"  etc. 

This  is  all  tinsel.  Sense  is  constantly  sacrificed  to  sound. 
What  distinction  is  intended  between  "survey"  and  "be- 
hold ?  "  And  what  is  the  significance  of  the  phrase  :  "  More 
lovely  ere  his  race  is  run  ?  " 

Agrestis — As  a  boy,  I  had  a  huge  admiration  for  "  The 
Corsair,"  and  used  to  declaim  parts  of  it  when  alone  by  my- 
self, in  the  woods  or  on  the  sea-shore,  with  a  boundless  ex- 
hileration.  But  1  acknowledge  that  what  then  so  moved 
and  stirred  me  now  seems  to  have  rather  a  brazen  ring.  My 
maturer  taste  and  perception  revolt  against  the  spasmodic 
and  artificial  straining  which  I  mistook  for  inspiration  and 
strength  : 

"  Gulnare  !  if  for  each  drop  of  blood  a  gem 
Were  offered,  rich  as  Stamboul's  diadem  ; 
If  for  each  hair  of  his  a  massy  mine 
Of  virgin  ore  should  supplicating  shine ; 
If  all  our  Arab  tales  divulge  or  dream 
Of  wealth  were  here — that  gold  should  not  redeem — 
It  had  not  now  redeemed  a  single  hour, 
But  that  I  know  him  fettered,  in  my  power  ; 
And,  thirsting  for  revenge,   I  ponder  still 
On  pangs  that  longest  rack  and  latest  kill." 

There!  That  bit  of  measured  magniloquence  and  smooth 
bombast  once  seemed  to  me  the  very  embodiment  of  poetic 
power  and  passion. 

Gorgias — I  acknowledge  that  my  taste  is  not  so  mature  as 
to  deprive  me  of  the  enjoyment  of  Byron,  What  do  you 
say  to  the  lines  in  the  "  Giaour  "  commencing  : 

"He  who  has  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  has  tied,''  etc.? 

Polyglot— Pretty. 

Agrestis — Exquisite  ;  worth  a  dozen  "  Corsairs,"  "  Laras," 
and  "  Parasinas"  together. 

Gorgias — I  can  not  see  that  it  is  any  finer  than  the  open- 
ing of  "  Parasina  :" 

"  It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 

The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard  ; 
It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 

Sound  sweet  in  every  whispered  word ; 
And  gentle  winds  and  waters  near 
Make  music  to  the  lonely  near. 
Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet, 
And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met, 
And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 
And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue, 
And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure 
So  softly  dark  and  darkly  pure 
Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 
When  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away." 

Polyglot — Pretty  again.  "Sweet,"  as  the  Girls'  High 
School,  Mills'  Seminary,  and  Vassar  College  would  gush- 
ingly declare  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Agrestis — True  poetry,  I  say,  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
poetry  as  distinct  from  logic,  philosophy,  and  "  useful  infor- 
mation." 

Gorgias — The  passage  from  "The  Siege  of  Corinth,"  de- 
scribing the  aspect  of  the  night  before  the  battle,  is  quite  as 
fine  : 

"'Tis  midnight;  on  the  mountains  brown 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down  ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright; 
Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining 
And  turned  to  earth  without  repining. 
Nor  wished  for  wings,  to  flee  away 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray?" 

Agrestis — It  is  beautiful  exceedingly. 

Polyglot — Such  judgments  are  the  natural  offspring  of 
gushing  criticism.  Coolly  analyzed,  the  lines  are  mere  bosh, 
having  no  basis  of  truth  or  sense  in  them,  and  claiming  no 
relation  to  anything  real  or  substantial.  As  a  matter  of 
honest  fact,  no  human  being  ever  was  so  star-struck  as  to 
"long  for  wings  to  flee  away,"  etc.  No  human  being  ever 
did  or  ever  will  form  a  distinct  conception  of  what  it  is,  or 
may  be,  to  "mix  with  their  eternal  ray."  And  no  true  poet 
(for  your  true  poet  must  be  first  of  all  a  sound  and  whole- 
some man)  ever  wrote  such  transcendental  rubbish  as  that. 

Gorgias — It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  require  an  abnormal 
endowment  of  audacity — or  stupidity — to  deny  that  "  Childe 
Harold  "  is  a  great  and  original  poem. 

Polyglot — I  do  not  hesitate  to  deny  it.  It  contains  a  few 
episodical  outbursts  of  true  poetry,  such  as  the  description 
of  the  thunder-storm  in  the  Alps,  the  lines  on  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  the  dying  gladiator,  the  apostrophe  to  Rome  :  "  O 
Rome,  my  country,  city  of  the  soul !  "  and  a  few  others. 
The  same  occasional  flashes  of  genuine  inspiration  occur  in 
"  Don  Juan,"  which  is  a  palace  of  quaint  and  curious  archi- 
tecture built  in  a  noisome  swamp.  Yet  neither  "  Harold  " 
nor  "  Don  Juan  "  is  a  true  poem.  Taken  as  wholes,  they  are 
simply  brilliant  metrical  compositions  or  narratives  in  verse. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  "Pilgrimage"  is  essentially 
and  thoroughly  prosaic,  and  might  better  have  been  written 
in  prose. 

Agrestis — The  same  may  be  said  with  quite  as  much 
plausibility  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost."  More  than  one-half  of 
it  is  not  only  prosaic,  but  insufferably  dull.  How  mon- 
strously absurd  is  all  that  fighting  between  the  angelic  hosts 
and  the  legions  of  Satan,  where  the  result,  is  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  a  foregone  conclusion!  And  yet  who  shall 
question  that  it  is  a  poem  of  the  highest  order,  full  of  grand- 
eur and  sublimity. 

Polyglot — All  the  poetry  is  in  the  first  five  books.  Had 
they  been  published  as  a  fragment,  the  fragment  would  have 
ranked  for  all  time  as  the  greatest  poem  ever  written.  What 
follows  was  written  perfunctorily,  and  without  a  spark  of 
genuine  inspiration. 

Atom — I  cannot  agree  with  you.  The  fighing  in  the 
sixth  book  seems  to  be  something  Titanic,  superhuman  (as 
it  ought,  of  course,  to  be)  something  never  approached, 
something  that  dwarfs  into  puny  insignificance  all  the  battle- 


scenes  of  Homer,  Tasso,  and  Scott — great  as  some  of  these 

undeniably  are : 

"  But  the  shout 
Of  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 
Of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought. 
High  in  the  midst,  exalted  as  a  god, 
The  Apostate  in  his  sun-bright  chariot  sat, 
Idol  of  majesty  divine,  enclosed 
With  flaming  cherubim  and  golden  shields. 

Before  the  cloudy  van. 
On  the  rough  edge  of  battle,  ere  it  join'd, 
Satan,  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advanced. 
Came  towering,  armed  in  adamant  and  gold. 

Nor  stood  at  gaze 
The  adverse  legions,  nor  less  hideous  join'd 
The  horrid  shock.     Now  storming  fury  rose, 
And  clamor,  such  as  heard  in  heaven  till  now 
Was  never;  arms  on  armor  clashing  brayed 
Horrible  discord;  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  raged;  dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflict;  overhead  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  volleys  flew, 
And,  flying,  vaulted  cither  host  with  lire. 
So  under  fiery  cope  together  rushed 
Both  battles  main,  with  ruinous  assault 
And  inextinguishable  rage.     All  heaven 
Resounded,  and  had  earth  been  there  all  earth 
Had  to  her  centre  shook.'' 

Polyglot — Here  is  no  lack  of  powerful  language.  But  the 
reader  knows  all  the  while  that  both  the  angels  and  the 
fiends  being  immortal,  no  real  harm  can  be  done  in  spite  of 
all  the  pother.  The  result  too,  as  I  said  before,  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion;  and  to  the  intellectual  reader  the  whole 
fight  is  simply  a  farce.  And  then  the  use  of  cannon  and 
gunpowder  by  the  rebellious  spirits  ! — 

"  A  triple  mounted  row  of  pillars,  laid 

On  wheels,  for  like  to  pillars  most  they  seemed 

Or  hollowed  bodies  made  of  oak  or  fir, 

Brass,  iron,  stony  mould,  had  not  their  mouths 

With  hideous  orifice  gaped." 

Milton's  inspiration  had  here  quite  forsaken  him.  But 
this  is  a  digression.  To  come  back  to  Byron  and  "  Childe 
Harold."  The  poem  abounds  in  elaborate  stanzas  that  ex- 
press nothing  but  the  dullest  of  commonplaces.  Take  this 
for  a  sample: 

"  Not  much  he  kens,   I  ween,  of  woman's  breast 
Who  deems  that  wanton  thing  is  won  by  sighs; 
What  careth  she  for  hearts  when  once  possessed? 

Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idol's  eyes. 
But  not  too  humbly,  or  she  will  despise 

Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving  tropes; 
Disguise  even  tenderness,  if  thou  art  wise; 
Brisk  confidence  still  best  with  woman  copes; 
Pique  her  and  soothe  in  turn,  soon  passion  crowns  thy  hopes. 

Now,  I  ask,  did  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  ever  write  a 
stanza  more  vapid  than  that  ?  And  yet  four-fifths  of  "  Childe 
Harold  "  is  of  the  same  quality. 

Atom — Poe  wrote  an  ingenious  essay  to  prove  that  no 
long  poem  could  be  a  true  poem. 

Agrestis — He  stole  the  idea  from  Coleridge,  and  expanded 
it.  Coleridge  says  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Biogra- 
pha  Liter-aria,  that  whatever  specific  import  we  attach  to  the 
word  poetry,  there  will  necessarily  be  found  involved  in  it, 
that  "  a  poem  of  any  length  neither  can,  nor  ought  to  be, 
all  poetry."  I  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  understand  his 
reasoning.  I  do  not  see  why  a  long  poem  ought  not  to  be 
all  poetry,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  But  I  have  never 
read  along  poem,  whether  it  was  the  "  Iliad,"  the  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered,"  or  Scott's  epics,  which 
had  not  a  large  proportion  of  unmistakable  prose  (in  metrical 
form)  worked  into  it. 

Polyglot — I  think'  I  understand  what  Coleridge  means. 
In  a  long  poem  there  must  be  transitions,  and  a  good  deal 
of  connecting  narrative.  This  must  be  essentially  prose;  and 
it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  give  proper  relief  to  the  poetic  por- 
tions. But  the  prose  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  is  not  of  this  nec- 
essary kind;  and  it  is  in  undue  proportion  to  the  poetry. 
The  "  Childe's  "  story  is  told  in  four  hundred  and  ninety-five 
Spencerian  stanzas,  and  of  these  there  are  not  more  than 
fifty  that  are  poetical,  except  in  mere  conventional  form. 
Much  of  the  narrative  and  description  would  have  been  more 
readable  in  honest  prose;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  choosing  the  most  arbitrary  and  arti- 
ficial form  of  verse  in  the  language  as  the  vehicle  forconvey- 
ingtthe  "  Childe's  "  rather  commonplace  notes  of  travel  in  for- 
eign countries,  a  good  portion  of  which  are  as  trite  as  Mur- 
ray's guide  books,  and  not  a  whit  more  enlivening.  The 
address  to  the  ocean,  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  other 
other  passages  of  the  same  fine  poetic  quality,  would  have 
been  far  more  impressive  if  published  as  separate  and  com- 
plete poems,  which  they  essentially  are. 


The  Dove's  Mosque. 


In  the  city  of  Stamboul,  the  Dove's  Mosque,  or  the  Mosque 
of  Bajazet  II.,  has  a  special  charm.  The  court,  entered  by 
gates  elaborately  decorated  in  arabesque,  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  In  the  centre  is  a  marble  fountain  under  a  can- 
opy and  sheltered  by  a  cluster  of  fine  trees.  As  you  enter 
the  court  you  hear  the  roar  of  wings,  and  for  a  moment  the 
air  is  darkened  with  the  sudden  flight  of  myriads  of  doves. 
These  birds,  the  offspring  of  a  pair  purchased  from  a  poor 
woman  by  Sultan  Bajazet  and  presented  to  the  mosque,  are 
as  sacred  as  was  the  ibis  of  old.  A  grave  and  reverend  fel- 
low with  a  huge  turban  sits  under  the  cloister  and  sells  grain 
to  the  faithful  and  the  fickle.  The  former  feed  the  doves  for 
charity,  the  latter  for  fun.  While  the  fountain  is  knee-deep 
with  swarming  birds,  and  the  trees  clogged  with  them,  and 
all  the  eaves  of  the  cloister  lined,  and  even  the  high  galler- 
ies of  the  slender  minarets  not  unvisited  by  these  feathered 
dervishes,  you  throw  a  handful  of  wheat  into  the  court,  and, 
like  a  thunder-cloud,  the  whole  tribe  swoops  upon  you  with 
the  rush  and  roar  of  a  storm.  They  crowd  one  another,  and 
heap  themselves  together,  and  stand  on  their  heads,  eager  to 
get  a  morsel  of  grain.  In  a  moment  some  one  enters  the 
court  and  the  birds  take  flight,  stirring  the  wind  in  the  clois- 
ter and  filling  the  air  with  soft,  floating  down.  A  turbaned 
graybeard  near  by  sells  rosaries  and  perfumes,  and  there  is 
also  the  fellow  at  the  gate  who  cries  "  Sherbet,"  and  clashes 
his  brazen  cups  till  they  ring  like  cymbals  ;  and  there  are 
loungers  from  dawn  to  dark  who  drop  in  to  see  the  doves  of 
Bajazet  plunge  into  the  court  like  an  avalanche  of  dusky, 
impurpled  snow,  and  wheel  out  of  it  again  a  winged  cloud  of 
smoke  ! 


I 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


ON  TRINITY  RIVER, 


I  hear  the  creeping  winds  that  call 
Between  the  willow's  slender  leaves ; 
I  feel  the  pulse  of  starry  eves. 
And  so  the  dreaming  shadow  weaves 

Its  murmur  on  the  mountain  wall. 

The  moontide  floods  the  quiet  world, 
The  sleeping  vale,  the  lordly  pines; 
It  lights  the  edge  of  dusky  mines, 
It  trembles  through  the  coiling  vines. 

And  winged  winds  in  rest  are  curled. 

1  wander  in  the  willowy  hush 
Beside  the  river's  trembling  edge  ; 
I  hear  it  ripple  through  the  sedge  ; 
I  watch,  across  the  sloping  ledge, 

Its  dancing  waters  pant  and  rush. 

Or  else  I  climb  where  breezes  stir. 
And  gladly  breast  the  craggy  steep 
To  where  the  mail-clad  pine  trees  keep 
Their  lonely  height,  their  trembling  deep, 

And  dew-drops  fall  from  oak  and  fir. 

0  starry  nights  of  songs,  and  tears, 
And  drifting  dreams  of  other  days ! 
My  thoughts,  across  the  mellow  haze, 
Creep  down  the  long  forgotten  ways 

To  linger  with  the  buried  years. 

1  do  remember,  long  ago, 

A  woman's  voice,  in  perfect  tune, 
That  thrilled  the  leaves  of  moonlit  June, 
Until  the  rapt  air  caught  the  rune 

And  moved  in  motions  pure  and  slow. 

Across  the  heavy  evening  air, 
Across  the  highway's  heat  and  dust, 
Her  notes  came  gladly,  full,  and  just; 
She  merely  sang  because  she  must, 

She  sang  because  the  world  was  fair. 

She  was  no  olden  love  of  mine. 
Her  name  or  face  I  never  knew, 
And  yet  that  voice  made  heaven  true, 
And  men  to  purer  levels  grew 

Led  upward  in  that  song  divine. 

Perhaps,  if  I  had  known  her  long, 
We  might  have  learned  what  loving  meant ; 
A  strange  unrest  and  sweet  content 
In  all  my  wandering  thoughts  are  blent — 
I  have  at  least  that  perfect  song. 
Nilb6  Station,  May  25,  1878.  Charles  H. 


UNFREQUENTED  BITS  OF  CALIFORNIA-I, 


In  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 


In  the  summer  of  1873,  after  teaching  through  the  spring 
months  in  a  mountain  district  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  I 
made  arrangements  to  spend  the  vacation  in  a  walking  tour 
along  the  coast.  My  relations  with  the  little  barefoot  chil- 
dren who  had  gathered  daily  in  the  log  school-house  shaded 
by  a  massive  pine  had  been  very  pleasant.  Uncle  Buck, 
Nate  Morrow,  and  Sile  Hokins,  trustees,  brought  their  fam- 
ilies early,  and  one  by  one  the  whole  neighborhood  drifted 
in — "  Ter  see  the  fun  an'  hear  the  young  uns  perform,  an' 
shake  hands  afore  ye  go,"  explained  Uncle  Buck.  Which 
programme  was  carried  out. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  comfortably  settled  in  a  hospitable 
Spanish  mansion  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek  which  runs 
into  Estero  Bay.  After  manifold  questionings  of  every 
passing  ranchero,  my  route  was  fixed.  There  had  been  some 
new  sulphur  springs  discovered  on  the  Pecho  Grant,  twenty- 
five  miles  south,  near  the  coast,  and  many  invalids  and  idlers 
were  camped  there.  The  place  was  described  as  difficult  of 
access,  and  wild  in  the  extreme  :  but  these  were,  to  my 
mind,  only  added  virtues. 

It  was  a  damp  and  foggy  morning,  when,  strapping  blan- 
kets and  a  week's  provisions  on  my  back,  I  strode  southward 
along  the  main  county  road,  which  wound  along  the  cliff  and 
above  the  panting,  colorless  ocean,  whose  voice  is  a  deep, 
wonderful  cry,  a  memory,  a  hope.  My  steps  were  eager  and 
alert — for  was  I  not  going  forth  to  worship  in  the  temple  of 
the  hills,  and  hear  the  chorister  waves  and  the  wind's  reply  ? 
Soon  the  road  parted  from  the  ocean,  and  low  sand-hills 
hid  the  coast.  After  a  little  space,  however,  its  sinuous 
curves  brought  me  around  a  bold  point  of  rock  which  over- 
looks the  sea  ;  and  here  I  left  the  road,  and  descended  a 
rude  stairway  of  limestone  to  the  slanted,  wave-trodden 
beach.  The  sea  cast  her  treasures  at  my  feet ;  little  purple 
tritons;  yellow  razor  clams;  flabby  jelly-fish,  with  their  pitia- 
ble absence  of  backbone  ;  coils  of  brown  and  yellow  kelp  ; 
piles  of  feathery  seaweed,  with  little  entangled  crabs  and 
various  crawling  creatures  ;  now  and  then  a  frail  star-shell, 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  found  on  our  coast.  O  the  beau- 
tiful sea  of  song  and  whispers,  of  spicy  odor,  and  of  eager 
waves'  impetuous  motion  ! 

The  sun  begins  to  glimmer  through  the  mist.  Eight  miles 
have  slipped  under  my  feet,  and  I  cast  off  my  load,  for  a 
moment's  rest,  beside  the  skeleton  of  a  stranded  whale.  A 
granite  rock,  gray  and  desolate,  looms  vaguely  from  the  sea, 
as  Cheops  from  Egyptian  sands.  There  is  a  little  bay  be- 
hind it,  and  a  straggling  village  with  a  few  dismantled  sloops 
lying  at  rotting  wharves.  I  have  heard  of  it  before;  this  is 
Moro  Bay,  guarded  by  Moro  Rock,  a  pointed  pyramidal 
mass  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet  high,  and  a  conspicu- 
ous landmark  for  many  miles.  I  fancy  these  rambling  shan- 
ties giving  place  to  orderly  cottages,  this  peaceful  bay  alive 
with  tiny  craft,  the  distant  smoke  of  an  in-bound  steamer 
coiling  against  the  Rock,  and,  as  I  write  these  pictures,  1 
become  sure  that  not  even  Naples  on  her  crescent  bay  can 
show  a  fairer  spot. 

Half  a  mile  farther,  around  the  curving  beach,  and  over 
mounds  of  rosy-purple  abronia,  or  land  verbena,  brought  me 
to  the  sleepy  village.  Old  Doctor  Peters,  otherwise  known 
as  Salt  Peters,  because  he  had  once  been  a  sailor,  and  pre- 
served the  traditional  roll,  necktie,  and  baccajpipe,  hailed  me 
through  the  open  door  of  his  cabin; 

"  Hallo,  shipmate,  heave  to,  and  lay  in  some  prog,  and 
have  a  powwow.  I  can  make  better  clam  soup  than  any 
other  man  in  Moro." 

The  Doctor  was  a  stumpy,  middle-aged  man,  with  pecu- 
liarly prominent  eyes,  and  a  forehead  possessing  more  knobs 
than  the  Donnybrok  club  of  an  Irishman.     He  was  a  tinker, 


speculator,  and  homeopathic  physician;  he  cobbled  a  little, 
fished  a  little,  and,  report  said,  paid  court  to  a  Spanish  heir- 
ess. I  only  hope  the  Doctor  was  as  great  a  genius  at  medi- 
cine as  he  was  in  soup. 

The  path  soon  became  a  series  of  exquisite  surprises. 
Now  a  rocky  ledge,  whose  profile  was  full  of  half-human 
suggestions;  now  a  wild  ravine  curving  from  the  lonely  hills; 
now  a  sombre  and  distant  peak  battlemented  with  pinnacles 
of  rock  and  masses  of  pine,  while  westward  the  waves  rippled 
at  my  feet,  and  a  hazy  sky  arched  over  the  dunes  of  sand. 

Soon  I  reached  the  head  of  Moro  Bay,  and  found  it  nec- 
essary to  wade  a  narrow  slough,  beyond  which  were  low 
green  hills,  which  held  in  a  cup-like  depression  the  loveliest 
of  mountain  lakes,  whose  weird  beauty  has  followed  me  ever 
since.  There  was  a  sweep  of  open  water,  blue  as  if  part  of 
the  sky,  and  flickering  with  the  dainty  motion  of  a  flock  of 
teal;  whilst  diverging  aisles  shone  under  the  drooping  willows 
that  stood  in  the  shallower  edges.  The  narrow  trail  winds 
around  the  bases  of  giant  hills,  and  finally  descends  into  a 
valley  dotted  with  single  oaks.  Here  is  a  sheepherder's  de- 
serted cabin,  and  a  little  spring  trickling  from  a  conduit  of 
hollow  logs.  Soon  the  mountains  confront  me,  and  after  a 
long,  weary  climb,  I  cast  myself  beneath  a  spreading  mad- 
rono on  the  top  of  the  "  divide,"  and  see,  with  joy,  the  faint, 
curling  smoke  which  marks  the  end  of  my  journey.  West- 
ward, the  great  Pacific;  eastward,  wild  crags  in  confused 
and  dizzy  masses,  ruled  by  a  few  supreme  heights. 

But  the  day  wears  on,  and  I  hasten  down  the  long  slopes, 
passing  a  drove  of  wild  cattle  who  meditate  a  serious  assault, 
but  are  routed  by  a  smart  vaquero  who  gallops  from  behind 
a  group  of  pepperidge.  He  salutes  me  with  a  Castilian's 
inimitable  grace,  and  I  bestow  a  small  sum  lor  the  coming 
San  Luis  festa.  I  now  enter  a  narrow  ravine,  and  follow  its 
many  turns  until  I  look  down  upon  an  assemblage  of  tents 
and  brush-huts  upon  a  clear  stream,  and  near  a  tuneful 
waterfall. 

Crossing  the  little  river  on  mossy  bowlders,  I  entered  the 
quiet  camp  and  asked  a  lantern-jawed  person  who  was 
watching  a  consumptive  fire  and  a  very  ancient  coffee-pot  if 
there  was  room  for  a  stranger  to  locate  for  a  few  days  ? 

"Woll,  I  dunno.  Just  ask  Cap'n  Bill,  over  yan.  He's  the 
one  what  diskivered  the  springs,  an'  ef  hesez  thers  room,  all 
right ;  an'  ef  he  sez  '  nary,'  ther's  no  use." 

Here  was  an  unexpected  glimpse  of  an  absolute  monarch. 
"  But,"  I  remonstrated,  rather  amused,  "  of  course,  I  can 
stay  here  to-night  ?  " 

"  Thet  ar'  is  jest  as  the  Cap'n  sez.  Now  you  tote  along." 
And  the  speaker  poked  his  failing  fire. 

So  I  wandered  up  the  main  street,  past  tents  and  huts, 
searching  for  the  aristocratic  "Captain  Bill,"  and  found  him 
slicing  venison.  He  was  a  quiet  man,  of  middle  age,  by 
whom  I  was  welcomed  and  made  heartily  at  home.  Over 
the  bountiful  evening  meal  I  told  him  the  story  of  my  tramp, 
gave  scraps  of  outside  news,  and  finally  related  how  com- 
pletely my  chance  of  staying  had  been  hung  on  his  word  by 
my  friend  of  the  black  coffee-pot. 

The  Captain  smiled,  and  his  eyes  lighted  softly.  "Jim 
Ferris  tells  every  one  that,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  own  a  foot 
here,  only  I  found  the  main  spring  last  year  and  camped 
by  it.  Then,  one  day,  I  was  at  Los  Osos,  and  found  a  chap 
pretty  bad  with  rheumatis,  and  packed  him  out  here  just  to 
see  the  water  operate.  Well,  that  was  Jim,  and  it  cured 
him,  and  he  calls  me  boss  here  ever  since." 

In  the  mellow  sunset  that  evening  I  walked  up  the  well- 
worn  path  to  a  temple-like  recess  in  the  mountain  side,  where 
there  was  a  little  bath-house  over  a  steaming  pool  of  soapy 
liquid  which  bubbled  from  a  crevice  in  the  gray  rock.  The 
temperature  of  these  sulphur  springs  is  said  to  be  nearly  98 
deg.  Fahr.  Several  others  are  found  in  the  ravine,  and  also 
a  number  of  iron  springs  of  different  qualities. 

Night  came  on,  and  all  the  denizens  of  the  camp  gathered 
in  front  of  the  Captain's  tent.  We  built  the  traditional 
bandit's  fire,  piling  on  great  logs,  and  clustering  around  in 
picturesque  groups.  Song  and  narrative  whiled  the  evening 
away  until  we  grew  weary;  one  after  another  departed,  and 
I,  rolling  myself  in  my  blankets,  watched  the  glimmering 
stars  and  sinking  fire  until  I  fell  asleep. 

The  days  that  followed  were  full  of  pleasure  and  new  ex- 
periences. The  first  was  spent  in  rambling  around  the 
camp,  in  constructing  a  low,  cozy  hut,  fern  floored  and  wil- 
low roofed,  and  in  seeing  the  rest  of  the  numerous  springs. 
One  delightful  day  passed  in  a  successful  search  for  wild 
honey  in  the  crevices  of  the  cliffs,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Captain ;  one  in  a  wear)-  climb  to  the  top  of  the  highest  peak 
in  sight ;  one  in  a  journey  down  the  stream  to  the  coast,  and 
a  loving  exploration  of  many  shell-strewn  beaches,  fantastic 
capes,  and  wave-hewn,  wonderful  caves.  Five  or  ten  miles 
of  the  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pecho  Creek,  are  pe> 
culiarly  impressive,  unhackneyed,  and  noble.  The  rock  re 
tains  the  wave-chiseling  well,  and  has  worn  deeply  in  forms 
of  inconceivable  strangeness  and  majesty. 

Finally,  one  clear  morning,  strapping  up  my  blankets,  1 
said  farewell  to  my  honest  friends,  and  departed  as  I  came. 
The  road,  though  no  longer  new,  was  none  the  less  delight- 
ful, and  before  night  I  entered  the  gray  Casa  at  Cayucas 
which  1  had  left  a  week  before,  there  to  meditate  fresh  wan- 
derings and  new  pilgrimages  to  others  of  Nature's  shrines. 

Charles  H.  Shinn. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  HOPE  &  WAN! 


[From  Mr.  Jabez  Hope,  of  Chicago,  to  Mr.  Pike  Wandel,  of  New  Orleans.) 

December  2,  1877. 

I  will  not  bore  you,  my  dear  fellow,  with  a  description  of 
my  journey  from  New  Orleans  to  this  polar  region.  It  is 
cold  in  Chicago,  believe  me,  and  the  Southron  who  comes 
here,  as  I  did,  without  a  relay  of  noses  and  ears,  will  have 
reason  to  regret  his  mistaken  economy  in  arranging  his  outfit. 

Now  to  business.     Lake  Michigan  is  frozen  stiff.     Fancy, 

0  child  of  a  torrid  clime,  a  sheet  of  anybody's  ice,  three 
hundred  miles  long,  forty  broad,  and  six  feet  thick  !  It 
sounds  like  a  lie,  Pikey,  dear,  but  your  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Hope  &  Wandel,  Wholesale  Boots  and  Shoes,  New  Orleans, 
is  never  known  to  fib.  My  plan  is  to  collar  that  ice.  Wind 
up  the  present  business  and  send  on  the  money  at  once.  I'll 
put  up  a  warehouse  as  big  as  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
store  it  full,  and  ship  to  your  orders  as  the  Southern  market 
may  require.  I  can  send  it  in  planks  for  skating  floors,  in 
statuettes  for  the  mantel,  in  nuggets  for  juleps,  or  in  solution 
for  ice  cream  and  general  purposes.     It  is  a  big  thing! 

I  inclose  a  thin  slip  as  a  sample.  Did  you  ever  see  such 
charming  ice  ? 

[From  Mr.  Pike  Wandel,  of  New  Orleans,  to  Mr.  Jabez  Hope,  of  Chicago.] 

December  24,  1877. 

Your  letter  was  so  abominably  defaced  by  blotting  and 
blurring  that  it  was  entirely  illegible.  It  must  have  come 
all  the  way  by  water.  By  the  aid  of  chemicals  and  photog- 
raphy, however,  I  have  made  it  out.  But  you  forgot  to  in- 
close the  sample  of  ice. 

I  have  sold  off  everything  (at  an  alarming  sacrifice,  I  am 
sorry  to  say)  and  inclose  draft  for  net  amount.  Shall  begin 
to  spar  for  orders  at  once.     I  trust  everything  to  you — but, 

1  say,  has  anybody  tried  to  grow  ice  in  this  vicinity  ?  There 
is  Lake  Pontchartrain,  you  know. 


[  From  Mr.  Jabez  Hope,  of  Chicago,  to  Mr.  Pike  Wandel,  of  New  Orleans.*] 

February  27,  1878. 

Wannie,  dear,  it  would  do  you  good  to  see  our  new  ware- 
house for  the  ice.  Though  made  of  boards,  and  run  up 
rather  hastily,  it  is  as  pretty  as  a  picture,  and  cost  a  deal  of 
money,  though  I  pay  no  ground  rent.  It  is  about  as  big  as 
the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  have  a 
steeple  ?  I  have  it  nearly  filled — fifty  men  cutting  and  stor- 
ing, day  and  night — awful  cold  work !  By  the  way,  the  ice, 
which  when  I  wrote  you  last  was  ten  feet  thick,  is  now  thin- 
ner.    But  don't  you  worry;  there  is  plenty. 

Our  warehouse  is  eight  or  ten  miles  out  of  town,  so  I  am 
not  much  bothered  by  visitors,  which  is  a  relief.     Such  a 

jgling,  sniggering  lot  you  never  saw! 

It  seems  almost  too  absurdly  incredible,  Wannie,  but  do 
you  know  I  believe  this  ice  of  ours  keeps  its  coldness  as  the 
warm  weather  comes  on  !  I  do,  indeed,  and  you  may  men- 
tion the  fact  in  the  advertisements. 


1  From  Mr.  Pike  Wandel,  of  New  Orleans,  to  Mr.  Jabez  Hope,  of  Chicago.] 

March  7,  1S78. 

All  goes  well.  I  get  hundreds  of  orders.  We  shall  do  a 
roaring  trade  as  "  The  New  Orleans  and  Chicago  Semper- 
frigid  Ice  Company."  But  you  have  not  told  me  whether 
the  ice  is  fresh  or  salt.  If  it  is  fresh  it  won't  do  for  cooking, 
and  if  it  salt  it  will  spoil  the  sherry  cobblers. 

Is  it  as  cold  close  to  the  bone  as  the  outside  cuts  are  ? 


[From  Mr.  Jabez  Hope,  of  Chicago,  to  Mr.  Pike  Wandel,  of  New  Orleans.] 

April  3,  1878. 

Navigation  on  the  Lakes  is  now  open,  and  ships  are  thick 
as  ducks.  I'm  afloat,  en  route  for  Buffalo,  with  the  assets  of 
the  New  Orleans  and  Chicago  Semperfrigid  Ice  Company 
in  my  vest  pocket.  We  are  busted  out,  my  poor  Pikey — 
we  are  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown.  Arrange  a  meeting 
of  the  creditors  and  don't  attend. 

Last  night  a  schooner  from  Milwaukee  was  smashed  into 
match-wood  on  an  enormous  mass  of  floating  ice — the  first 
berg  ever  seen  in  these  waters.  It  is  described  by  the  sur- 
vivors as  being  about  as  big  as  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
Half  of  the  iceberg  belongs  to  you,  Pikey. 

The  melancholy  fact  is  I  built  our  warehouse  on  an  unfa- 
vorable site,  about  a  mile  out  from  the  shore  (on  the  ice,  you 
understand),  and  when  the  thaw  came — O,  my  God,  Wan- 
nie, it  was  the  saddest  thing  you  ever  saw  in  all  your  life  ! 
You  will  be  so  glad  to  know  I  was  not  in  at  the  time. 

What  a  ridiculous  question  you  ask  me.  Bone,  indeed  ! 
My  poor  partner,  you  don't  seem  to  know  very  much  about 
the  ice  business. 

*  Several,  letters  of  the  series  are  missing.  The  suggestion  regarding  Lake 
Pontchartrain  seems  to  have  come  to  nothing — probably  from  lack  of  funds. — 
EunoR.  


A  few  women  (says  a  correspondent)  may  still  be  seen  in 
Athens  wearing  the  velvet  jacket  and  long,  pendant  fez,  with 
a  great  tassel  of  blue  and  gold,  which  is  brought  front  over 
the  shoulders  and  hangs  down  to  the  waist.  I  looked  at 
every  one,  hoping  to  see  an  ideal  Byronic  "  Maid  of  Athens," 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  prettiest  of  the  girls  were 
those  attired  not  far  from  Worth's  latest  decrees. 


The  Territorial  Enterprise  boasts  that  it  costs  more  to 
purchase  members  of  the  Legislature  in  Nevada  than  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  declares  that  when  a  fellow  becomes  too  trifling 
for  any  use  on  the  Eastern  Slope  he  emigrates  to  California. 
How-  about  the  trifling  Californians  that  Nevada  has  used 
for  governors,  senators,  representatives,  judges,  State  officers, 
editors,  etc.  

Of  the  true  and  open  votaries  of  idleness,  who  wear  gar- 
lands of  poppies  and  exist  in  a  state  of  unruffled  stupidity, 
when  they  have  ceased  to  live,  the  survivors  can  only  say  that 
they  have  ceased  to  breathe. 


Intemperance  and  Genius. 


We  read  every  few  days  in  our  exchanges  that  some  man 
has  died  from  intemperance  who  was  unusually  capable  in 
his  particular  line,  and  would  have  done  something  remark- 
able but  for  his  unfortunate  habit.  This  sort  of  sentiment  is 
so  common  that  one  might  believe  that  clever  men  have  a 
tendency  to  dissipation.  Such  an  opinion  in  fact  has  been 
prevalent  and  is  still  prevalent  to  a  moderate  extent;  but  it 
is  apt  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  no  longer  the  fashion  ior  genius 
to  be  profligate,  wildly  eccentric,  lawless.  Genius  nowadays 
is  regulated  by  common  sense — indeed,  common  sense  is  the 
foundation  of  real  genius — understands  cause  and  effect;  is 
apprehensive  and  takes  notes  of  all  facts;  adapts  means  to 
ends;  is,  in  a  word,  clear-headed,  many-sided,  practical. 
The  old  notions  of  genius  largely  date  from  the  Byron  mania. 
Because  Byron  wrote  strong,  beautiful,  oftt.i  licentious  poe- 
try, and  got  very  drunk  from  time  to  time,  he  had  many  imi- 
tators so  far  as  drunkeness  was  concerned,  and  the  crop  has 
not  yet  been  quite  gathered.  The  imitators  did  nothing  like 
"  Childe  Harold,"  or  "  Manfred,"  or  the  "  Giaour,"  to  be  sure, 
but  they  drank  more  gin  than  their  author;  therefore,  in 
their  view,  they  were  more  than  half  as  gifted  as  he.  They 
forgot  that  when  he  wrote  his  best  things  he  was  entirely 
sober,  and  when  they  did  their  worst  things  they  were,  no 
doubt,  entirely  tipsy.  It  is  all  a  mistake.  Really  cjever  men 
seldom  drink  to  excess.  If  not  restrained  by  moral,  they 
are  by  prudential  considerations.  They  know  that  they 
can't  afford  it;  that  drunkeness  is  in  no  sense  i'   iemnifying. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


-     1 


Sax  Francisco,  May  ji,  187S. 
"  The  Only  Jones  "  scarcely  knew  what  he  promised  when 
he  said  he  would  give  three  columns  on  the  Angel  Island 
"Kettle  Drum."  In  the  first  place,  his  foot  was  very 
much  inflamed,  and  feeling  unwell  generally,  he  was  unable 
to  attend  ;  so  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  do  what  Jones  ought 
to  do  himself.  From  what  I  had  heard,  especially  from 
Jones,  I  expected  to  see  a  large,  grand  affair  last  Saturday. 
I  had  hoped  to  find  the  entire  wharf  blocked  with  carriages, 
and  had  anticipated  three  little  "  McPhersons "  to  take  the 
merry  guests  over.  But,  no  ;  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  and 
I  was  thoroughly  disappointed  in  every  respect,  excepting  as 
to  the  kind  and  amiable  way  in  which  we  were  received  by 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  island.  It  was  exceedingly 
rough  going  over,  and  many  a  fair  face  turned  pale,  and 
many  a — but  never  mind.  Several  very  tine  and  perfectly 
new  straw  hats  were  washed  overboard,  and  were  seen  mak- 
ing their  way  to  China  via  the  Farrallones.  The  unfortunate 
gentlemen  who  became  "  halless  "  in  this  manner  were  not 
altogether  helpless,  for  the  pretty  hands  of  the  fair  ladies 
soon  unloosened  their  veils  and  attached  them  around  the 
heads  of  the  "hatless,"  making  them  look  immensely  like 
"  Pashas."  The  boat  stopped  at  Alcatraz  and  picked  up 
quite  a  number  of  officers  from  the  Presidio  and  Black 
Point,  and  reached  Angel  Island  at  half-past  two,  where  a 
squad  of  officers  in  uniform,  with  flowing  white  feathers  in 
their  hats,  were  at  hand  to  receive  the  guests.  The  ball- 
room was  very  tastefully  arranged.  At  the  upper  end  stood 
General  and  Mrs.  Kautz,  surrounded  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Post  ;  these  did  the  honors  of  the  afternoon.  A  pretty  tent 
was  built  opposite  the  dancing  hall,  wherein  there  was  ample 
for  all  to  refresh  themselves,  which  was  well  done  during  the 
whole  stay  of  the  party.  Mrs.  Kautz,  to  whom  the  "  Kettle 
Drum"  was  tendered,  looked  remarkably  handsome  and 
young.  She  was  materially  assisted  by  Mrs.  Evans  and 
Mrs.  Berry.  Among  the  "army  ladies,"  I  noticed  Mrs. 
Guinan,  Mrs.  Field,  Mrs.  Sumner,  and  Mrs.  Wilson;  among 
the  officers,  Major  Hasbrouck,  Captain  Field,  Major  Sum- 
ner, Lieutenants  Metcalf,  Newlands,  Howard,  Wilson,  Cra- 
zier, and  Evans.  The  latter  was  master  of  ceremonies.  I 
had  almost  forgotten  the  handsome  aid-de-camp  of  General 
McDowell,  who  looked  unusually  well,  but  a  little  stern,  and 
had  very  little  to  say.  A  few  navy  officers  came  down  from 
Mare  Island.  One,  a  tall  blonde,  was  particularly  attractive 
and  handsome,  and  I  felt  more  than  once  annoyed  at  hear- 
ing his  praises  drummed  into  my  ears.  The  ladies  were 
completely  "  mashed  "  by  this  comparative  stranger.  I  only 
wish  Jones  had  been  along — I  think  he  would  have  "cut 
him  out  "  entirely.  Among  the  ladies  from  the  city,  the 
most  conspicuous  was  Mrs.  Colonel  Savage,  who  was  in  full 
evening  dress  ;  she  looked  very  handsome,  and  was,  as 
usual,  very  handsome.  Miss  McDougall  male  an  appear- 
ance, after  having  been  missed  for  a  long  while  ;  all  were 
pleased  to  see  her  once  more.  Mrs.  Henley  Smith  looked 
exceedingly  well;  so  did  her  handsome  husband,  Supervisor 
Smith.  Mrs.  Mullan  was  the  chaperone  of  the  party,  and 
fully  did  her  duty.  Among  the  other  ladies,  I  noticed  Mrs. 
Colonel  Stewart,  Miss  Fowler  (who,  I  hear,  is  engaged  to 
Lieutenant  Smith),  Miss  Adams,  and  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Plume  and  Miss  Plume,  Miss  Spear  (who  is  the 
latest  sensation  at  the  Palace),  Miss  Carrie  Gwin,  Mrs. 
Coleman,  Miss  Masten,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  I  wish  Jones  had  undertaken  the  "job"  himself, 
as  I  find  myself  unequal  to  the  emergency,  and  will  have  to 
drop  it.  "The  Only"  sends  you  his  regards,  and  says  he 
hopes  to  be  well  enough  next  week  to  give  you  an  account 
of  the  May  Festival.  Brown". 


There  are  nearly  a  thousand  musicians  now  in  San  Fran- 
cisco who  are  strange  among  us.  There  are  many  guests 
from  the  interior  of  the  State  and  from  abroad.  What  shall 
we  do  to  entertain  them  and  to  make  the  memory  of  their 
visit  to  San  Francisco  an  agreeable  one?  Napoleon  made 
Paris  the  pleasure  city  of  Europe  ;  he  opened  avenues  and 
boulevards,  planted  parks,  built  a  magnificent  opera  house, 
instructed  his  police  to  be  polite  to  strangers — made  Paris 
attractive.  Now,  in  a  small  way  San  Francisco  should  do 
the  same.  Our  Golden  Gate  Park  should  be  pushed  to  com- 
pletion; we  should  have  a  Crystal  Palace,  and  we  shall  sub- 
mit the  plan  of  one  in  a  few  days.  When  strangers  congre- 
gate again,  the  hotels  should  reduce  their  charges  ;  the  rail- 
road and  steamboat  lines  should  halve  their  rates  ;  Colonel 
Donahue  should  give  them  all  a  chance  to  visit  the  Gevsers, 
and  when  they  get  there  Mr.  William  S.  Chapman  should 
make  their  stay  agreeable.  The  finest  trip  in  the  State  is  to 
the  Geysers.  Mr.  Joseph  Eastland  should  arrange  to  let 
everybody  have  a  trip  over  his  road  to  Duncan's  Mills.  The 
Central  Pacific  should  endeavor  to  contribute  by  low  fares 
the  opportunity  to  visit  all  the  beautiful  places  along  the  line 
of  their  road.  The  theatres,  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  all  the 
show  places  of  the  town  should  make  these  musicians  re- 
member their  trip  to  San  Francisco  with  pleasure.  Then 
next  year  Mr.  Sumner  Bugbee  will  give  another  monster 
jubdee,  with  cannon,  drum,  and  anvil  chorus.  Our  hotels 
and  traders  will  all  make  money,  and  we  shall  all  have  a 
good  time. 


New  \  ork  has  just  discovered  that  one  of  her  restaurant 
keepers  is  a  Baron,  and  his  nose  doesn't  look  half  so  red  as 
it  did  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  simply  a  loafer. 


OUR  FASHION  CRITIC, 


Salutatory. 

Since  the  notable  fig-leaf  era  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
mankind  has  been  given,  more  or  less,  to  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  question  of  personal  adornment.  The  lowest 
of  the  animal  creation  acknowledges  the  demands  of  the 
toilet,  from  the  field  mouse,  who  bathes,  brushes,  and  combs 
her  small  progeny  with  her  one  available  implement,  to  the 
king  of  the  forest,  who  wears  his  tawny  uniform  with  more 
than  a  monarch's  pride.  Birds  plume  themselves  on  every 
bough,  and  even  the  busy  house-fly  devotes  a  large  portion 
of  his  working  day  to  these  same  exigencies.  The  flowers 
borrow  the  most  gorgeous  hues  of  earth  and  sky  for  their 
raiment.  Why,  then,  should  not  mankind  exceed  all  these? 
It  is  right  that  wc  should  care  for  our  personal  appearance. 
It  is  a  duty  we  owe,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  those  around 
us.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  dress  has  two  purposes — to 
clothe  and  to  adorn  ;  a  third  might  be  added — to  hide  any 
natural  defects.  A  beautiful  woman  is  thrice  as  beautiful 
when  becomingly  attired;  a  homely  one  loses  half  her  home- 
liness by  the  exercise  of  taste  in  dress.  Were  the  world  full 
of  only  beautiful  things;  were  there  nothing  unsightly, 
coarse,  or  inartistic  to  offend  the  eye  and  vitiate  the  forming 
taste,  what  a  world  it  would  be !  Two  rules  should  never  be 
forgotten:  one  is,  never  to  dress  at  variance  with  one's  gen- 
eral surroundings;  the  other,  not  to  violate  the  acknowledged 
rules  of  good  taste  in  choice  of  color,  fashion,  or  fabric,  no 
matter  what  the  fleeting  fashion  of  the  hour  may  be.  Be 
distinct,  be  individual;  but  be  harmonious,  always. 

The  Fashion  critic  of  the  Arcoxaut  will  make  it  her  aim 
to  condense  as  much  information  on  the  fashions  of  the  day 
as  possible  into  the  space  allotted.  Not  only  of  personal 
adornment  will  she  weekly  discourse,  but  of  those  other  sub- 
jects dear  to  the  feminine  heart — the  furnishing  of  the  home, 
from  the  drawing-room  to  the  kitchen  and  pantry,  the  latest 
patented  conveniences,  the  most  approved  methods  of  sim- 
plifying labor  and  improving  its  results,  the  newest  fancy 
and  artistic  work — in  short,  everything  that  the  lady  readers 
will  wish  to  know  on  these  subjects.  It  is  intended  that  this 
department  shall  very  soon  take  its  place  as  the  Directory 
of  Fashions  in  this  city,  pointing  out  exactly  where  the  arti- 
cles most  used  may  be  found  in  the  best  qualities  and  at  the 
most  uniform  prices.  To  the  same  end,  the  "  specialties"  of 
the  various  establishments  written  of  will  also  be  distinctly 
pointed  out.  The  Critic  hopes  to  grow  in  favor  with  the 
ladies,  until  this  special  department  shall  become  as  fixed  a 
fact  as  the  Argonaut  itself. 

Dry  Goods. 

Our  various  shopping  resorts  are  now  in  the  full  tide  of 
their  summer  trade.  Counters  are  heaped  with  the  finest  of 
goods  at  the  lowest  of  prices.  Chief  among  the  large  and 
varied  stocks  is  that  of  the  firm  of  Keane  Bros.,  113  Kearny 
street.  One  of  the  numerous  specialties  of  this  house  is  its 
extensive  line  of  black  silks,  both  foreign  and  home  manu- 
facture. The  Bonnet's  and  Ponson's,  for  those  who  prefer 
French  makes,  range  from  $3  50  to  $8,  and  from  $2  to  $5. 
A  French  brand,  however— the  Jorbert — apparently  equal  in 
quality  with  even  the  Bonnet,  comes  at  from  $1  50  to  $4  50. 
A  heavy  consignment  of  these  has  just  been  received  from 
the  agent  at  Lyons.  The  sudden  popularity  of  colored  suits 
having  thrown  an  immense  amount  of  black  silks  on  the 
European  market,  these  goods  have  never  been  so  cheap 
before,  and  after  the  next  few  months  will  probably  not  be 
so  again  for  many  years.  We  commend,  from  personal  ex- 
perience, the  American  silks,  for  which  this  house  is  special 
agent,  as  being  fully  the  equal  of  the  foreign  makers.  The 
particular  brand,  the  Paterson,  manufactured  at  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  is  the  successful  rival  of  the  famous  Cheney 
silks,  of  Boston,  in  softness  of  finish,  lustre,  and  durability. 
It  is  warranted  not  to  cut  or  wear  shiny,  and  is  of  a  brilliant 
black,  well  calculated  to  withstand  the  dust.  It  is  known  as 
the  cashmere  gros  grain  ;  runs  from  $1  50  to  $2  75  a  yard 
— that  at  $1  75  being  of  an  exquisite  quality.  In  black 
grenadines,  the  damasse  are  the  most  popular.  They  come 
24  inches  in  width,  and  vary  from  $1  25  to  $2  30.  The  old 
favorite  "iron  frame"  still  retains  its  popularity,  although 
reduced  in  price  to  $1.  The  comparatively  new  material, 
cashmere  beige,  is  the  prettiest  of  the  spring  suitings.  In 
the  numberless  shades  of  gray  and  mid-browns,  combined 
with  silks  of  the  same  color,  nothing  is  prettier.  Prices  vary 
according  to  width.  En  -passant,  the  Pym  Irish  poplins 
make  very  charming  and  durable  under-dresses  to  be  worn 
with  these  suits,  and  they  can  be  had  at  this  house  in  great 
variety.  In  small  wares,  this  firm  is  particularly  satisfactory. 
The  "  canopy "  parasols,  made  up  in  the  delicate  neutral 
tints  in  brocaded  satins,  are  to  be  found  here  only.  The 
Messrs.  Keane  claim,  also,  to  be  the  only  house  in  the  city 
where  the  gossamer  underwear  can  be  found.  It  is  a  recent 
addition  to  the  stock,  and  fills  a  need  long  felt  for  a  light 
quality  of  goods,  less  expensive  than  the  silk.  Brettel's,  by 
the  way,  is  the  only  reliable  silk  underwear  to  be  had,  and  a 
large  line  of  the  same,  including  stockings,  both  plain  and 
embroidered,  tempt  lady-shoppers  at  the  hosier)'  counter. 
The  Trefousse  glove,  for  which  this  house  are  the  sole 
agents,  are  greatly  reduced  in  price,  and  show  some  new 
features,  particularly  in  the  six  and  ten-button  styles,  which 
are  now  made  minus  the  band  at  the  top,  to  admit  of 
stretching  over  plump  arms.  Fresh  consignments  of  the 
most  exquisite  French  laces  are  received  every  Monday 
morning  by  express.  They  are  manufactured  principally  at 
Calais,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  genuine  hand-made.  Table  covers  of  jute  linen,  with 
satin  finish  and  in  all  colors,  stair  coverings  of  the  same 
material,  are  among  the  novelties. 

The  "  Critic  "  made  a  flying  inspection  of  the  dry  goods 
of  S.  Mosgrove  &  Co.  recently,  and  among  other  things  notes 
the  house  furnishing  department  of  that  establishment,  lo- 
cated in  their  spacious  basement.  There  were  found  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  bed-chamber  in  the  way  of  bedding, 
toweling  and  the  like,  among  the  first-named  sheets  and  pil- 
low cases  already  made  up,  bedspreads  and  "  shams  "  of  Rus- 
sian lace  and  linen  lawn  over  colored  silk,  new  and  fanci- 
ful bathing  cloaks,  and  a  useful  bathing  blanket  made  of 
Turkish  toweling,  costing  $3  each.  The  softest  and  down- 
iest of  blankets  are  snugly  packed  away  in  their  respective 
cases  that  form  the  lower  part  of  the  long,  middle  counter, 
and  every  variety  of  napery  is  found  on  the  top,  from  the 
two-bit  towel  to  the  finest  of  damask.      Ladies  desiring  to 


purchase  dolmans  are  advised  to  examine  the  large  stock  at 
this  house.  Very  handsome  ones  of  black  camel's-hair,  and 
full-trimmed  with  French  lace,  are  being  sold  for$i5. 

Our  royal  visitor,  the  Hawaiian  Princess  Dominos,  takes 
away  with  her  five  charming  toilettes  made  by  that  most 
charming  of  modistes,  Mrs.  Lewis,  at  126  Kearny  Street. 
One  in  particular,  an  e'eru  brocade,  combined  with  scarlet 
trimmings  and  plaitings  of  the  material,  was  to  be  worn  on 
the  occasion  of  the  closing  of  the  Hawaiian  Parliament.  Some 
of  the  most  brilliant  toilettes  seen  at  the  Bray  reception  last 
week,  notably  those  of  the  fair  hostesses  themselves,  were 
from  this  same  establishment.  Weekly  telegraphic  advices 
from  Paris  enable  Mrs.  Lewis  to  keep  in  advance  of  almost 
every  other  house  in  the  city;  her  styles  are,  therefore,  always 
of  the  latest,  and  her  taste  has  been  pronounced  irreproach- 
able by  more  than  one  distinguished  foreign  visitor. 
Millinery. 

The  test  of  a  lady's  taste  is  said  to  be  the  bonnet.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  difficult  adjunct  of  the  toilette  to  select, 
for  several  reasons.  Unless,  as  is  occasionally  the  rule,  it 
must  absolutely  match  the  costume  with  which  it  is  worn, 
the  great  trouble  lies  in  suiting  different  dresses  with  one  or 
two  changes  of  head  gear.  The  triumph  of  the  milliner  lies 
in  that  rare  tact  which  sees  at  a  glance  the  general  "  tone  " 
of  the  wearer  and  fashioning  the  bonnet  or  hat  in  accord- 
ance with  it.  One  of  the  most  exquisite  evening  hats  we 
have  seen  this  season  was  a  white  satin,  garnished  with 
pearls,  and  surmounted  with  a  superb  ostrich  feather  of  the 
same  color.  The  broad,  flat  brim  was  finely  shirred  and 
caught  up  at  one  side  with  a  heavy  wreath  of  blush  roses, 
the  flowers  continuing  around  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  cor- 
onet. Another,  in  the  "  capote  "  shape,  was  of  white  chip, 
edged  with  pearl  beads,  with  scarlet  satin  face  trimmings 
and  silk  loops,  and  feathers  of  that  new  color  known  as 
"  mastie"  on  the  outside.  Both  of  these  are  in  the  window 
of  Mrs.  Howard's  milliner)'  rooms  at  No.  24  Kearny  Street. 
Also,  a  black  straw,  trimmed  with  an  exquisite  combination 
of  black  velvet,  pearls,  and  autumn  leaves,  and  several  white 
chips  with  garnitures  of  feathers  and  flowers,  all  evidencing 
the  taste  and  discretion  for  which  this  establishment  is 
noted. 

The  pleasant  parlors  of  :he  Misses  McCarrick,  at  135 
Kearny  Street,  contained  several  charming  hats  and  bonnets; 
notable  among  which  was  one  of  the  new  style  silver  braids, 
in  the  Modjeska  shape,  silvery  gray  marabout  plumes,  mixed 
with  green  holly  leaves,  and  an  occasional  scarlet  berry  or- 
namented the  outside,  the  satin  strings  being  caught  on  at 
the  back  by  a  similar  bunch  of  green,  and  the  face  trimming 
consisted  of  a  soft  roll  of  silvery  satin  mixed  with  steel  beads. 
This  bonnet,  we  were  informed,  was  one  of  several  made  for 
the  wife  of  one  of  our  millionaires.  A  white  velvet  hat  in  the 
"Gainsborough"  shape,  with  ostrich  tips  and  pansies  for 
trimming,  belongs  to  an  elegant  trousseau  now  in  process  of 
■completion  for  one  of  our  brighest  belles. 

Foot  Wear. 

"  Extremes  meet,"  and  the  "  Critic  "  ranking  the  chaussure 
as  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  dress,  brought  her 
note-book  to  bear  upon  one  or  two  of  the  best  known  shoe 
houses  on  Kearny  Street.  Buttoned  shoes  remain  the  favor- 
ites, par  excellence,  for  street  wear,  with  the  present  variation 
of  side  buttons  instead  of  the  olden  style,  although  low  shoes 
of  various  fashions  will  be  more  or  less  worn  for  the  house 
and  summer  resorts.  Straps — three  is  the  better  number — 
closed  with  velvet  bows,  and  steel  buckles,  are  en  regie.  The 
sturdy  Oxford  tie  holds  its  own  for  heavier  country  walking. 
Round  toes  and  exceedingly  pointed  heels  are  the  latest 
edict  of  fashion,  but  box  toes  are  still  favored  by  many  who 
prefer  comfort  The  finest  fitting  shoe  we  believe  to  be  that 
known  as  the  "Greek  Cross  "brand.  It  is  similar  to  the 
Spanish  last-made  shoes  in  close  fitting  instep  and  perfect 
arch,  and  has  besides  the  Wurtemberg  heel  that  is  furnished 
with  a  new  patent  "  stay."  Messrs.  Maynard  &  Jones,  of 
23S  Kearny  Street  have  a  fine  assortment  of  this  make, 
which  is  manufactured  expressly  for  them  in  New  York. 
Among  other  styles  shown  at  this  establishment  were  some 
very  handsome  walking  boots  of  gray  cloth,  with  broad  kid 
"  foxings."     These  were  $S.oo  a  pair. 


Waiting  to  be  Waked. 


In  the  tombs  of  the  Necropolis  of  ancient  Egypt,  two 
kinds  of  mummies  have  been  found.  One  is  incomplete — 
that  is  to  say,  all  organs  necessary  to  life  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  them  ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  quite  com- 
plete. Having  observed  this,  a  Swedish  chemist,  Dr.  Gaus- 
elbach,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  both  great  and 
learned,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Upsal,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Egyptian  mummies  are  not  all,  as 
has  been  said  and  believed  for  some  thousands  of  years, 
bodies  embalmed  by  any  process  of  preservation  whatever, 
but  that  they  are  really  the  bodies  of  individuals  whose  life 
had  momentarily  suspended,  with  the  intention  of  restoring 
them  at  some  future  time,  only  the  secret  of  preservation 
has  been  lost.  Meanwhile,  Professor  Gauselbach  adduces 
many  proofs  in  support  of  his  idea ;  among  others,  his  ex- 
periments during  the  last  ten  years,  which  he  says  have 
always  proved  successful.  He  took  a  snake  and  treated  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  benumb  it  as  though  it  had  been 
carved  in  marble,  and  it  was  so  brittle  that,  had  he  allowed 
it  to  fall,  it  would  have  been  broken  into  fragments.  In  this 
state  he  kept  it  for  one  or  several  years,  then  restored  it  to 
life  by  sprinkling  it  with  a  stimulating  fluid,  the  composition 
of  which  is  his  secret.  For  fifteen  years  the  snake  has  been 
undergoing  an  existence  composed  of  successive  deaths  and 
resurrections,  apparently  without  sustaining  any  harm.  The 
Professor  is  reported  to  have  sent  a  petition  to  the  Swedish 
government  requesting  that  a  criminal  condemned  to  death 
may  be  given  him,  to  treat  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
snake,  promising  to  restore  him  to  life  in  two  years.  It 
is  understood  that  the  man  who  undergoes  this  experiment 
is  to  be  pardoned.  Whether  the  Swedish  government  has 
accepted  or  rejected  the  learned  chemist's  proposal  is  not 
known. 


The  Archduches  Maria  Christina,  head  of  the  Royal  Abbey 
at  Prague,  has  resigned  her  post,  and  is  to  be  married  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria's  youngest  brother,  the  Archduke  Louis 
Victor.  Her  vows  being  revocable  she  was  spared  the  pain 
of  breaking  them. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  ALARIC, 


From  the  German  of  Count  Augustus  von  Platen. 


By  the  deep  Busento's  banks  at  night 

A  voice  of  wail  is  heard, 
And  the  echoes  of  Cosenza's  walls 

With  the  dirge-like  sound  are  stirred; 
And  the  mournful  notes  are  murmured  back 

As  the  rapid  waters  flow, 
Alike  from  the  foaming  whirls  above 

And  the  hidden  springs  below. 

And  up  the  stream  and  down  its  course, 

Like  mystic  shadows,  glide 
The  valiant  Goths,  who  had  lately  stood- 

By  their  fallen  leader's  side. 
They  are  come  to  pay  to  their  glorious  chief 

The  last  sad  honors  now — 
Their  chief,  cut  off  while  the  flaxen  locks 

Of  youth  yet  clothed  his  brow. 

The  warriors  delve  the  earth,  and"  turn 

The  stream  from  its  ancient  bed. 
And  deep  in  its  rocky  channel  dig 

The  grave  of  the  noble  dead. 
They  seat  him  on  his  battle-steed. 

In  arms,  as  for  the  fray, 
And  give  him  to  the  new-made  tomb 

In  all  his  proud  array. 

Then  high  they  heap  the  moistened  earth 

Upon  their  hero's  grave, 
That  the  leaves  of  the  springing  river -plants 

Round  the  lonely  spot  may  wave ; 
Then  turn  again  the  rushing  stream, 

And  the  waters  roll  once  more 
Above  the  buried  Alaric's  corse, 

Where  they  flowed  and  foamed  before. 

And  the  song  went  up  from  a  chosen  choir : 
"Rest,  matchless  hero!     Rest 
Where  the  dust  of  the  Gothic  chief  shall  ne'er 

By  a  Roman  foot  be  pressed  ! " 
And  from  rank  to  rank  through  the  mighty  host 

The  martial  requiem  rang ; 
Bear  on,  O  River,  from  sea  to  sea, 

The  solemn  song  they  sang ! 


Pony  Glasses  of  French  Brandy. 


L'amour-propre  est  un  ballon  gonfi^  de  vent  dont  il  sort 
des  tempetes  quand  on  y  fait  une  piqure. —  Voltaire. 

Les  femmes  aiment  mieux  qu'on  froisse  leur  robe  que  leur 
amour-propre. — Commerson. 

Dans  la  vie,  comme  a  la  promenade,  une  femme  doit  s'ap- 
puyer  sur  un  homme  un  peu  plus  grand  qu'elle. — Alphonse 
Karr. 

En  amour,  le  confident  de  nos  chagrins  en  devient  souvent 
le  consolateur. 

Une  femme  sense'e  ne  devrait  jamais  prendre  d'amant 
sans  le  consentement  de  son  cceur,  ni  de  mari  sans  le  con- 
sentement  de  sa  raison. — Ninon  de  Lenclos. 

Le  malheur  des  cceurs  qui  ont  aime'  est  de  ne  rien  trouver 
qui  remplace  l'amour. 

La  Constance  est  la  chim£re  de  l'amour. —  Vauvenargues. 

C'est  une  terrible  affaire  que  de  s'obliger  d'aimer  par  con- 
trat. — Bussy. 

Les  coquettes  sont  les  charlatans  de  l'amour. — La  Roche- 
foucauld. 

Un  jeune  homme  que  suspectait  beaucoup  la  fide'lite'  de  sa 
maitresse  se  sdpara  d'elle  apres  lui  avoir  fait  parvenir  le 
billet  que  voici : 

Les  cornes  sont  abondantes, 
II  n'est  point  de  plus  fertiles  plantes, 
Partout  on  en  plante, 
Et  toujours  on  en  plantera. 
De  peur  que  tu  ne  men . plantes, 
Petite  inconstante, 
Je  te  plante  la. 

Les  femmes  sont  comme  les  cotelettes  :  plus  on  les  bat, 
■  plus  elles  sont  tendres. — Carlo  Bertinazzi. 

Ne  frappez  jamais  une  femme,  eut-elles  commis  cent  fautes, 
pas  meme  avec  une  fleur. — Proverbs  indien. 

Un  cousin  est  un  amant  donne*  par  la  nature. 

Le  seul  secret  qu'une  femme  garde  inviolablement  est  celui 
'de  son  age. 

Une  petite  femme  est  souvent  un  grand  fardeau. 

Le  plus  grand  me'rite  de  certains  maris,  c'est  leur  femme. 

A  force  de  parler  d'amour,  on  devient  amoureux. — Pascal. 

Devenir  amoureux  n'est  pas  le  difficile,  c'est  de  savoir  dire 
'qu'on  Test. — Alfred  de  Mussel. 

Les  honnetes  femmes  parlent  tres-volontiers  de  l'amour 
platonique,  mais,  tout  en  paraissant  l'estimer  beaucoup,  elles 
s'habillent  de  telle  facon  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  un  seul  ruban  de  leur 
toilette  qui  ne  nous  en  eloigne. — A.  Picard. 

La  beaute-  est  le  premier  present  que  la  nature  donne  aux 
femmes,  et  le  premier  qu'elle  leur  enleve. 


There  is  trouble  at  the  French  Exposition.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  claimed  precedence  over  the  Spanish  Commission. 
Ex-Queen  Isabella's  husband,  Count  Orloff,  was  consulted 
and  ruled  that  Don  Francis,  though  a  King-consort  only,  was 
a  King,  a  "  Majeste*,"  and  a  Sire,  whereas  the  Prince  of  Wales 
"  was  only  an  Altese  Royale  "  and  "  Monseigneur."  So  the 
Spaniard  was  to  have  the  pas';  when  lo  !  a  new  difficulty 
crops  up  in  the  ex- King  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  who  is 
the  Italian  Commissioner.  He,  too,  is  or  was  a  "  Sire  "  and 
a  "  Majeste,"  just  as  much  as  Don  Francis.  And  so  the 
confusion  has  become  worse  confounded;  the  Monarchists 
and  Imperialists  laugh  at  the  Republican  difficulties,  and 
would  have  given  anything  to  see  the  whole  opening  cere- 
mony rendered  ridiculous  by  the  want  of  a  King  or  Em- 
peror to  take  the  head,  and  of  a  staff  of  courtiers  to  arrange 
the  ceremonies. 


THE  "ESSENIAN"  REVIEWED, 


O  logic,  inexorable  logic,  how  much  folly  art  thou  re- 
sponsible for !  The  "  Essenian  "  reasons  with  all  the  accu- 
racy of  Watts  or  Whately;  his  conclusions  legitimately  fol- 
low from  his  premises.  The  trouble  is  that  half  the  prem- 
ises are  left  out.  That  is  a  great  misfortune,  but  it  is  the 
common  failing  of  superficial  philosophy. 

John  Smith  has  an  absolute  right  to  walk  down  the  centre 
of  Montgomery  Street  at  twelve  noon  to-day,  if  he  pleases, 
beginning  south;  but  John  Brown  has  the  same  right  to  do 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  beginning  north.  But, 
alas!  they  will  meet,  and  what  then?  They  must  com- 
promise. All  earthly  things  are  a  compromise.  There  is 
nothing  absolute.  We  are  forever  dodging  between  what  is 
right  and  what  is  convenient.  Absolutists  fight  it  out.  One 
is  killed,  and  the  other  has  his  own  way.  Wise  men  accorn- 
modate,  yield,  give  and  take  a  little,  and  have  peace.  They 
both  live  and  enjoy  Jfcemselves,  though  neither  has  just  what 
he  wants. 

The  "  Essenian  "  says  we  will  have  no  government.  It  is 
not  a  necessity.  It  is  not  a  right.  We  may  dispense  with 
it  if  we  please.  We  will  have  no  private  property.  It  dis- 
turbs distribution,  equality,  happiness.  It  causes  wealth  to 
flow  to  the  few  and  from  the  many  ;  clothes  the  rich  with 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  sends  the  poor  shivering  forth  in 
the  wintry  blasts.  Away  with  government !  Away  with 
private  property !  Let  us  have  equal  rights  and  equal  dis- 
tribution. 

Ah!  are  you  there?  Equal  distribution!  But  what  to 
distribute?  Thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Distribution  is  not  the 
sole  question — it  is  not  the  first  question.  Production,  how 
to  have  something  to  distribute — that  is  the  question. 
Given,  a  thousand  men  and  a  million  of  property,  and  an 
equal  distribution  is  easily  made.  But  given,  an  island,  with 
all  its  varied  natural  resources,  and  a  thousand  men  to  work 
and  cultivate,  you  have  first  to  make  some  surplus  wealth 
before  you  can  distribute  it.  How  shall  you  do  that?  All 
experience  has  shown  that  private  property,  law  and  govern- 
ment, are  necessary  to  the  production  of  useful  wealth.  You 
can  not  say  to  the  people  :  "  Here  is  the  orchard;  come,  one 
and  all,  and  care  for  the  trees,  and  water  them,  and  dig 
about  them,  and  when  the  fruit  is  ready,  take  what  you 
please."  You  will  have  no  fruit  on  that  basis.  You  must 
first  inspire  somebody  to  plant,  and  prune,  and  guard  the 
tree.  With  most  nations  this  inspiration  is  the  one  thing 
needful.  They  are  savages,  too  lazy,  or  too  thoughtless,  to 
work.  They  live  one  to  a  square  mile.  They  are  naked 
and  hungry  half  the  time.  They  have  no  quarrel  about  dis- 
tribution. They  have  not  yet  solved  the  first  problem — how 
to  make  something  to  distribute.  And  they  never  can,  and 
they  never  will,  till  government  and  private  property  spur 
them  to  industry,  and  make  the  wealth  to  be  distributed. 

And  then,  like  Smith  and  Brown,  there  must  be  a  compro- 
mise with  the  man  who  has  worked  to  make  the  wealth  be- 
fore equal  distribution  can  be  talked  of.  The  producer  has 
a  prior  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  And  by  the  pro- 
ducer we  do  not  mean  the  mere  laborer  who  has  received 
his  pay.  We  mean  the  man  who  made  the  farm,  planted 
the  tree,  built  the  factory,  the  ship,  or  the  railroad,  or  whose 
ancestor  did  it  for  him.  Men  have  labored  in  all  ages  to  re- 
claim the  wilderness  and  make  property  because  it  would  be 
theirs  when  made,  because  it  would  be  their  childrens'  when 
they  had  done  with  it.  Take  away  this  motive,  and  will  you 
have  any  property  ta  distribute  ? 

Human  society  grows  up  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  each  na- 
tion. The  social  status  dictates  the  law,  and  not  the  law  the 
social  status,  though  they  have  a  reactionary  power  over 
each  other.  Men  made  farms,  built  houses,  planted  orchards, 
held  and  defended  them  in  their  lives  for  their  own  use,  and 
placed  their  children  in  possession  to  do  the  same.  Society 
did  not  make  the  right.  It  only  confirmed  the  common  law, 
the  outgrowth  of  human  instinct.  Had  it  not  done  so,  and 
where  it  has  not  done  so,  there  has  been  no  progress;  there 
is  no  wealth,  because  there  has  been  no  government  and  no 
private  property  to  secure  the  reward  of  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry. 

We  should  answer  many  of  the  questions  of  the  "  Es- 
senian "  quite  differently  from  what  he  does. 

Should  there  be  government  ?  Most  assuredly.  But  not 
of  kings  or  nobles,  priests  or  privileged  characters,  land 
owners  or  soldiers.  It  should  "be  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  " — in  fact,  the  Republic. 

Should  there  be  private  property?  Without  a  doubt. 
Else  who  will  make  property  ?  Who  will  care  for  property  ? 
Who  will  save  or  guard  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ? 

Shall  there  be  equal  distribution  ?  Perhaps,  in  some  mil- 
lennial time,  when  all  men  can  be  persuaded  to  be  good  and 
wise,  industrious  and  frugal.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  no. 
The  virtues  must  have  their  reward,  or  they  die  out.  Indus- 
try, enterprise,  thrift,  temperance,  labor,  genius  must  be 
allowed  to  harvest  their  results.  And  vice  must  meet  its 
comment.  To  attempt  to  secure  the  rewards  of  virtue  to 
the  votaries  of  vice  is  to  carry  us  back  to  poverty  and  bar- 
barism. It  might  make  an  equal  distribution,  but  it  would 
have  nothing  to  distribute.     The  worst  of  all. 

Must  we,  then,  go  on  forever,  the  rich  to  revel  in  luxury 
and  vice,  the  poor  to  grovel  in  despair  and  crime,  and  ever 
and  anon  the  military  to  slaughter  the  discontented?  Not 
necessarily  !  We  should  legislate  for  the  happy  medium, 
depress  the  overgrown  rich,  elevate  the  down-trodden  poor. 

Let  the  system  go  on,  but  check  its  extremes.  Within 
certain  limits,  let  every  man  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself. 
There  is  a  point  at  which  the  money  monopolist  becomes 
vicious  and  dangerous.  Let  him  not  reach  it.  There  is  a 
point  below  which  the  poor  man  becomes  vicious  and  use- 
less. Let  him  not  fall  to  that  !  Otherwise,  let  us  go  on  in 
the  path  that  human  instinct  has  pointed  out  and  human 
wisdom  confirmed  as  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  nations.  H.  L.  Knight. 


During  the  coming  week,  the  fare  by  the  San  Rafael 
steamer  is  reduced  to  fifty  cents  for  the  round  trip.  The  oc- 
casion is  to  allow  persons  to  visit  the  land  offered  by  Wil- 
liam T.  Coleman  for  sale  on  next  Saturday.  Eight  trips  a 
day  ;  carriages  take  passengers  direct  to  the  ground  ;  splen- 
did drive  through  Coleman's  Park ;  and,  on  the  day  of  sale, 
milk  and  champagne,  sandwiches  and  cold  chicken  1 


NOTES  FROM  LONDON  JOUR? 


The  state  of  Prince  Leopold's  health  excites  considerable 
anxiety.     It  is  feared  he  will  recover. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Worth,  the  costume-deviser  of  Paris,  is 
about  to  be  married  to  an  American  young  lady. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  exceedingly  popular  in  Paris, 
where  he  is  supervising  the  English  part  of  the  French  Ex- 
position. His  Royal  Highness  dined  recently  with  Mrs.  Van 
Hoffman. 

Prince  Orloff,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  refused 
to  enter  the  saloon  where  all  the  Princes  and  Ambassadors 
were  assembled  before  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition.  He 
did  not  wish  to  salute  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Prince  Amade'e,  Duke  of  Aosta,  ex-King  of  Spain,  is  win- 
ning golden  opinions.  A  friend  writes  :  "  I  had  believed 
him,  on  the  faith  of  authorized  sayings,  to  be  a  disconsolate 
widower,  who  could  scarcely  be  dissuaded  from  becoming  a 
monk,  a  Prince  half-crazed  with  grief;  but  I  found  him  full 
of  fun  and  sparkle,  brimming  over  with  life,  and  very  willing 
to  enjoy  any  chance  happiness  that  might  fall  in  his  way." 

The  wife  of  a  friend  of  a  gentleman  recently  died.  The 
undertaker  told  him  that  he  must  follow  the  hearse  in  the 
first  mourning  coach  with  his  mother-in-law.  He  remon- 
strated, but  when  told  that  it  was  only  accordance  with  strict 
etiquette,  he  plaintively  remarked:  "  If  it  must  be,  it  must 
be,  but  all  the  pleasure  will  be  spoiled." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  doing  his  work  at  Paris  right  well. 
He  is  the  only  royal  personage  who  has  been  heartily 
cheered  and  well  received.  When  he  drove  out  from  the 
Hotel  Bristol  with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  on  the 
first  of  May  to  go  to  the  opening  ceremony,  one  might  have 
walked  on  the  people's  heads  in  the  Place  Vendome,  and  he 
was  repeatedly  cheered. 

MacMahon  was  shamefully  treated  at  every  corner  with 
cries  of  "  Vive  la  Re'publique !  "  and  "  Vive  l'amnestie  !  "  and 
scarcely  a  hat  was  raised  for  him,  unless  by  some  gentleman 
lost  in  the  crowd.  He  appeared  in  a  great  hurry  to  have 
done  with  the  whole  thing,  of  which  he  seemed  heartily 
ashamed. 

Princess  Mary  of  Teck  can  speak  epigrammatically  on 
occasion.  Alma  Tadema's  young  woman  with  nothing  on 
is  hung  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  Royal  Academy,  having 
for  a  background  the  maroon  drapery  with  which  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  corners  is  rounded  off.  Princess  Mary,  at  the 
private  view,  halted  in  front  of  the  nude  damsel  and  took  in 
the  situation  in  all  its  bearings.  Then  she  spoke  :  "  My 
dear,"  said  she,  "  there  is  some  mistake.  The  drapery  is  be- 
hind the  picture;  it  ought  to  have  been  in  front." 

A  bon  mot  by  Queen  Isabella,  of  Spain.  The  Marquis 
d'Abzac  was  explaining  to  her  some  difficulties  as  to  the 
precedence  for  the  Spanish  royalties,  and  she  said,  good- 
naturedly,  "Ah,  je  le  sais  bien  !  Nous  sommes  une  vraie 
salade  de  Rois  et  de  Reines  espagnols ;  sept  ici  a  Paris,  sans 
compter  mon  fils  et  sa  femme  a  Madrid."  And  she  checked 
them  off  on  her  fingers  :  Queen  Christina,  her  mother;  her- 
self; her  husband ;  Don  Carlos,  who  considers  himself  the 
only  legitimate  King  of  Spain;  his  wife,  Donna  Margherita;. 
his  father;  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Aosta;  and  the  reigning  pair, 
Don  Alfonso  and  his  Queen,  at  Madrid. 

Much  nonsense  is  written  in  the  newspapers  about  the 
Nihilists  in  Russia,  and  they  are  represented  as  members  of 
an  organized  secret  society.  A  Nihilist  is  simply  a  Liberal, 
and  every  one  who  is  a  Liberal  in  Russia  calls  himself,  or 
rather  is  called,  a  Nihilist.  The  term  is  one  invented  by  the 
novelist  Tourganieff,  who  applied  it  in  one  of  his  romances 
to  persons  with  Liberal  aspirations.  The  chief  of  the  Liber- 
als or  Nihilists  is  Gabriel  Tcherneckaski.  He  translated 
Stuart  Mill's  "Political  Economy,"  and  then  became  the 
editor  of  the  Russian  Contemporary  Review.  In  1862  he 
was  condemned,  without  any  reason  being  alleged,  to  trans- 
portation to  Siberia  for  life,  and  fourteen  years  of  hard  labor 
in  the  mines. 

It  is  still  impossible  (writes  a  Paris  correspondent)  for  a 
young  lady  to  walk  the  streets  of  Paris,  unless  accompanied 
by  a  gentleman  or  an  elderly  lady,  without  being  insulted. 
All  such  who  are  alone  are  regarded  as  of  doubtful  charac- 
ter. If  they  stop  to  look  in  at  a  window,  they  are  sure,  if 
young  and  handsome,  to  be  accosted  by  some  of  the  young 
men  who  throng  the  streets.  A  young  Parisian  lady  never 
dares  to  go  out  alone  ;  consequently,  there  is  seldom  much 
of  youth  and  beauty  to  be  seen  on  the  streets.  Until  she 
walks  the  streets  with  her  husband,  she  seldom  walks  with 
them  or  sees  them,  except  from  a  carriage  window.  All  who 
have  the  temerity  to  disregard  this  practice  and  venture 
abroad  alone  must  expect  to  be  accosted  and  followed,  and 
smiled  at  and  winked  at.  They  are  defying  custom  and 
habit,  and  are  being  taught  the  homely  lesson  that  "  when 
they  are  in  Turkey  they  must  do  as  the  Turkeys  do.'.'  We 
heard  some  American  ladies  complain  lately  that  they  had 
been  winked  at  and  smiled  at  by  strangers  whilst  at  the 
"Bon  Marche"  on  a  shopping  expedition.  They  had  sup- 
posed that  they  would  be  safe  there  from  insult,  and  that 
they  could  "go  it  alone"  after  riding  there  and  home  again. 
The  store  windows  of  Paris  possess  great  attractions  to 
American  ladies,  and  they  would  enjoy  a  stroll  along  the 
boulevards  immensely  ;  but  this  is  positively  denied  to  them, 
unless  they  have  a  male  companion  or  can  induce  some  old 
lady  to  go  along  with  them  as  their  chaperone.  But  the 
misfortune  is  that  there  is  nothing  more  fatiguing  than  this 
enjoyment,  and  the  old  ladies  cannot  stand  it  well.  Their 
only  chance,  therefore,  is  to  disguise  themselves  so  as  to 
look  aged  and  ugly  and  ungraceful,  and  they  can  have  as 
large  a'  liberty  as  they  desire  to  roam  where  they  will. 


Talents  give  a  man  superiority  far  more  agreeable  than 
that  which  proceeds  from  riches,  birth,  or  employment, 
which  are  all  external.     Talents  constituie  our  very  essence. 


How  many  of  our  writers  most  in  vogue  shouid  bear  in 
mind  that  if  talent  supplements  everything  it  can  dispense 
with  nothing. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


KISSES   IN   LITERATURE, 

■ '  M"  a  body  meet  a  body 
Comin*  thro'  the  rye, 
And  a  body  kiss  a  body. 
Need  a  body  cry?" 

Well,  no,  not  exactly  cry.  But  if  a  body  be  particularly 
diffident,  or  if  a  body's  principle  be  antagonistic  to  kissing 
in  a  rye-field,  then  it  would  become  a  body  to  meet  such  an 
attempt  at  the  oscillatory  process  with  gentle  protestations  : 
an  imperious  sway  of  the  hand,  as  if  warding  off  an  imagi- 
nary evil  ;  an  impatient  stamp  of  the  foot ;  a  half-serious 
frown,  and  an  ultimate  surrender  to  the  soothing  contact  of 
a  pair  of  passionate  lips  ;  a  hearty,  deep-meaning  smack  ;  a 
cry  of  feigned  displeasure,  and  a  timorous  and  accepted 
dare  to  do  it  again.  Why  should  a  body  cry?  Surely,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  following, 

hissing's  no  sin. 
"Some  say  that  kissing's  a  sin, 
Bui  I  think  it's  nane  ava; 
For  kissing  has  woun'd  in  this  war'.d 
Since  ever  that  there  were  twa. 

"Oh,  if  it  wasna  lawfu'. 

Lawyers  wadna  allow  it ; 
If  it  wasna  holy, 

Ministers  wadna  do  it. 

"If  it  wasna  modest, 

Maidens  wadna  tak'  it; 
If  it  wasna  plenty, 

Puir  folk  wadna  get  it." 

That  it  has  been  in  vogue  "  since  ever  that  there  were 
twa,"  would  appear  to  be  a  most  natural  conclusion.  Kiss- 
ing evidently  is  an  inborn  folly,  a  composite  in  the  nature  of 
all  living  things,  and  an  irresistible  tendency,  too,  that  has 
played  an  important  part  in  this  world's  doings.  The  inno- 
cent babe,  delightedly  crowing,  baby-fashion,  at  every  new 
object  that  attracts  its  eye,  will,  between  its  successive 
gurglings  and  soft  cooings,  turn  to  its  mother,  and  press  its 
lips  to  hers.  The  mother,  loving  the  little  one  as  herself, 
will  in  turn  bury  her  lips  in  its  cheek.  Billing  doves,  and 
pecking  parrots,  and  the  dog  that  fawns  before  his  master — 
they  all  try  to  show  their  love  in  the  same  pathetic  way. 
'Twould  seem  strange  indeed  if  it  could  be  shown  to  us  that 
the  first  man  neglected  to  thus  show  his  affection  for  the 
tempting  woman  who  stood  before  him  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  The  kiss  should  be  a  mark  of  respect.  Among  the 
Hebrews  it  was,  and  still  is,  regarded  as  a  token  of  worship, 
from  Hosea  we  read  :  "And  now  they  sin  more  and  more, 
and  have  made  them  molten  images  of  their  silver,  and 
idols  according  to  their  own  understanding,  all  of  it  the 
work  of  their  own  craftsmen  ;  they  say  of  them  :  '  Let  the 
man  that  sacrifices  kiss  the  calves.' "  From  Job,  too:  "  If  I 
beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in 
brightness,  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my 
mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,  this  also  were  an  iniquity." 
Plutarch  asserts  that  kissing  became  customary  as  a  precau- 
tion. During  the  times  cotemporary  with  the  researches  of 
the  sage  and  biographist,  it  was  forbidden  that  women 
should  partake  of  wine,  and  to  better  detect  those  who 
might  defiantly  override  such  regulations,  it  became  a  cus- 
tom, upon  meeting  an  acquaintance,  to  exchange  courtesies 
by  kissing.  This  would  appear  rather  improbable.  To  kiss 
one's  lady  friends  in  the  expectation  of  inhaling  an  odor  a  la 
port  or  sherry  would — well,  it  would  be  attended  with 
numerous  inconveniences,  nowadays.  Kissing  has  some- 
times resulted  rather  seriously  for  over-confident  people. 
Think  of  poor  Cupid,  who  deemed  himself  invulnerable,  and 
came  to  grief  playing  cards  for  kisses.  John  Lyly  tells  us  of 
him  thus : 

"  Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  played 
At  cards  for  kisses — Cupid  paid  ; 
He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows. 
His  mothers  doves  and  team  of  sparrows — 
Loses  them,  too  ;  then  down  he  throws 
The  coral  of  his  lips,  the  rose 
Growing  on    s  cheek  (but  none  knows  howl ; 
With  these  the  crystal  on  his  brow, 
And  then  the  dimple  on  his  chin — 
All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win. 
At  last  he  bet  her  both  his  eyes  ; 
She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise.' 
O  Love!  hath  she  done  this  to  thee? 
What  shall,  alas!  become  of  me?" 
Worse  even  than  the  fate  of  Cupid  were  the  endings  of 
many  persons  in  olden  time,  of  whom  we  read  in  history,  with 
whose  wrongs  old  tales  of  tradition  teem,  who  fell  victims  of 
hatred  and  jealousy,  aided  by  poisoned  lips  and  glove-tips, 
etc.     In  Russia,  when  an  Emperor  dies,  all  the  court,  pass- 
ing the  corpse,  impress  a  kiss  upon  his  hand.     Kissing  is 
more  or  less  a  part  of  all  court  ceremonies  in  Europe.     In 
the  Vatican,  the  kissing  of  the  cross  on  the  Pope's  slipper  is 
termed  U  baisement  des  puds  (a  term  proscribed  for  this  con- 
nection only).  "Adoration"  is  literally  kissing.  It  isstill  used 
with  this  meaning  in  numerous  religious  rites.     But  kisses 
are  best  understood  as  interpreted  during  their  interchange 
by  lovers.     Emissaries  of  passion  they  certainly  prove  them- 


Campbell  muses  of  the  delight  of  the  first  kiss  : 

*'  How  delicious  is  the  winning 
Of  a  kiss  at  Love's  beginning. 
When  two  mutual  hearts  are  sighing 
For  the  knot  there's  no  untying. 

"  Vet  remember,  'midst  your  wooing, 
Love  has  charms  and  love  has  ruing  ; 
Other  smiles  may  make  you  fickle, 
Tears  for  other  charms  may  trickle."' 

The  witty  and  pathetic  Hunt,  in  a  bright  stanza,  shows  us 
how  tender  a  chord  in  the  heart  of  an  old  man  a  kiss  can 
touch : 

Jenny  kissed  me  when  we  met, 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in. 
Time,  you  thief !  who  love  to  get 

Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in. 
Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad  ; 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me; 
Si  .    I'm  growing  old.   but  add  - 
(enny  kissed  me." 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  kissesj^too,  even  between 
lovers.  Modesty  stands  shocked  at  the  suggestion  that 
"Romeo"shalI  be  kissed  by  "Juliet."  "Juliet  "  (a  modern 
"Juliet ")  stands  in  the  doorway,  and  "Romeo,"  yes,  "Ro- 
meo" is  there,  too.  The  moon  shines  benignant  on,  oh  !  so 
many  such  twains,  and  as  many  anxious  papas  fidget  about  in 
their  seats  in  the  house,  awaiting  "Juliet's"  return  and  re- 
tirement. But  "Juliet"  lingers,  and  so  does  "  Romeo."  He 
pleads  for  a  kiss — just  one  ;  but  she  demurs  and  grants  it 
not.  Papa,  now  thoroughly  impatient,  approaches  the  door, 
and  the  now  repentant  "Juliet"  spasmodically  "osculates," 
enters  the  house,  and  leaves  "Romeo"  to  his  thoughts. 
Then  he  wends  his  way  homeward  and  silently  minps — or, 
rather,  Mary' Louise  Ritter  does — on 

THE    DIFFERENCE. 

"So  you  call  that  a  kiss,  when  in  token  of  parting, 

Your  lips  touched  my  own  with  such  tremulous  fear  ; 
When  haste  took  for  wages  the  most  of  the  honey. 
And  whispered  that  hunger  and  peril  were  near." 

"Let  me  paint  for  a  minute — 

"You  are  there  in  the  stillness  and  some  one  beside  you — 
We'll  say,  for  the  dream's  sake,  the  one  you  love  best ; 
She  is  kneeling  beside  you,  your  arms  are  around  her. 
Her  head  on  your  shoulder  is  pillowed  in  rest. 

"You  smoothe  the  soft  tresses  away  from  her  forehead, 
Her  breath,  sweet  as  summer,  floats  over  your  cheek  ; 
You  tighten  your  clasp  as  you  murmur,   '  My  darling, 
I  am  weary  and  faint  for  the  kisses  I  seek.' 

"She  turns  her  face  toward  you,  her  large  eyes  uplifted, 
Dilated,  and  dark  with  a  passionate  fire  ; 
And  her  rich,  dewy  lips,  in  their  innocent  fondness, 
Fill  up  in  full  measure  your  cup  of  desire." 

Thinking  over  it — yes,  there  is  quite  a  difference  !  From 
"  In  a  Gondola,"  by  Robert  Browning,  is  taken : 

"  Kiss  me  as  if  you  entered  gay 
My  heart  at  some  noonday, 

A  bud  that  dared  not  disallow 
The  claim,  so  all  is  rendered  up 
And  passively,  its  shattered  cup, 

Over  your  head  to  sleep  I  bow." 

Byron,  evidently,  was  a  connoisseur  as  regarded  kisses.  He 
valued  07ie  very  highly,  for  he  says  : 

"The  kiss,  dear  maid,  thy  lip  has  left, 
Shall  never  part  from  mine. 
Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 
Untainted  back  to  mine." 

Thus  repeatedly  throughout  the  pages  of  literature  is  found 
abundant  mention  of  kisses  and  kissing.  The  desire  to  kiss 
(a  potent  element  in  the  nature  of  mankind),  the  act  of  kiss- 
ing, and  kisses,  assume  a  prominent  position  beside  man  or 
woman,  as  they  perform  their  parts,  passing  through  the 
seven  ages  in  the  grand  play  of  life.  The  innocent,  joyous 
kiss  of  the  babe;  the  trusting  kiss  of  the  child;  the  passion- 
ate, absorbing  kiss  of  youth ;  the  thoughtful,  kindly  kiss  of 
the  man;  then  austere,  ceremonial  kisses — kisses  bearing  an 
air  of  weariness,  seldom  given,  and  then  almost  a  cessation, 
until  "with  one  foot  in  the  grave,"  all  the  old  desire  returns. 
A  kindly  caress,  and  a  warm,  confiding  kiss,  a  tender  chord 
is  touched,  a  smile,  a  tear,  and  sinking,  sighing,  a  mo- 
mentary gleam  of  pleasure  lights  his  face,  and  he,  sobbing, 
says:  "Jenny  kissed  me."  Whistlecraft. 

San  Francisco,  May  24,  187S. 


A  Correction. 


selves  : 


"  It  is  a  creature  born  and  bred 
Between  the  lips  all  cherry  red, 
By  love  and  warm  desires'  fed, 
And  makes  more  soft  the  bridal  bed. 

"  Has  it  a  speaking  virtue?"  Y'es. 

How  it  speaks,  say?    Do  you  but  this: 

Part  your  joined  lips—  then  speaks  your  kiss — 

And  this  love's  sweetest  language  is ! " 

Robert  Herrick. 


We  ought  to  have  said  last  week  what  it  is  not  too  late 
and  no  less  our  duty  to  say  now,  that  the  statement  of  our 
correspondent,  "  R.,"  in  "A  True  and  Touching  Story,"  that 
"  the  rector  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  our  Episcopal  parishes 
refused  to  bury  the  dead  son  of  a  poor  widow,"  was  incor- 
rect. The  rector  referred  to  was  not,  as  we  are  now  in- 
formed, asked  to  bury,  nor  did  he  even  know  of  the  death  of, 
the  widow's  son. 


Our  dispositions  too  frequently  change  with  the  color  of 
the  sky ;  when  we  find  ourselves  good-natured,  we  pay  our 
acknowledgments  to  the  sunshine;  if  we  are  dull  and 
peevish,  we  look  around  the  horizon  for  an  excuse,  and 
charge  our  discontent  upon  an  easterly  wind  or  a  cloudy  day. 

Beauty  is  the  rirst  gift  of  Nature  to  women,  and  the  first 
she  takes  away. 
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XXIII. -ANNABEL  LEE. 


It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago. 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me, 

I  was  a  child,  and  she  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea; 
But  wc  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love, 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee — 
With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee — 
So  that  her  high-born  kinsmen  came 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulchre 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven. 

Went  envying  her  and  me. 
Yes,  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  night, 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 

But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the  love 

Of  those  who  were  older  than  we — 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we ; 
And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above, 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 

For  the  moon  never  beams  without  bringing  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  the  stars  never  rise  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 
And  so  all  the  night -tide  I  lie  down  by  the  side 

Of  my  darling — my  darling  —  my  life  and  my  bride, 
In  the  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea. 
In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 

Edgar  A,  Poe. 


XXIV. -THE  THREE    FISHERS. 


Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west- 
Out  into  the  west  as  the  sun  went  down ; 
Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best, 

And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the  town; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
And  there's  little  lo  earn  and  many  to  keep. 
Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  light -house  tower, 

And  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down  ; 
They  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the  shower, 
And  the  night-rack  came  rolling  up,  ragged  and  brown; 
But  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep, 
Though  storms  be  sudden  and  waters  deep, 
And  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 

In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down. 
And  the  women  are  weeping  and  wringing  their  hands 
For  those  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  town ; 
For  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep, 
And  the  sooner  it's  over  the  sooner  to  sleep, 
And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 

Charles  Kingslev. 


The  California  Street  wire  cable  railroad  has  demon- 
strated what  good  sense  and  capital  can  accomplish.  The 
wire-road  with  fixed  power  solves  the  problem  of  transit  in 
cities,  like  San  Francisco,  bisected  with  mountain  ranges. 
The  Clay  Street  people,  who  are  pioneers  in  this  venture,  de- 
serve great  credit  for  being  the  first  to  make  the  experiment. 
Their  road  is  a  good  one,  is  well  conducted,  and  runs 
smoothly.  It  is  too  short;  from  Kearny  Street  to  Van  Ness 
Avenue  is  from  nowhere  to  nowhere.  When  extended  over 
to  Clay  Street  hill  and  stretched  out  to  First  Avenue,  it 
will  become  remunerative,  and  not  till  then.  It  is  now 
flanked  by  the  California  Street  road.  The  Sutter  Street 
road  is  from  the  Ferry  to  Polk  Street  good  property.  It 
is  badly  built,  badly  managed.  Its  cars  are  dirty,  old- 
fashioned,  and  all  together  unlovely.  The  branch  roads  are 
a  nuisance  only  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  run 
half  the  time.  Sorry  mules,  crazy  cars,  seedy  conductors 
and  drivers,  and  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
management  to  antagonize  and  make  uncomfortable  the 
people  who  ride.  The  California  road  is  the  best  con- 
structed railroad  we  ever  saw.  Its  road-bed  and  super- 
structure are  made  of  stone  and  iron ;  not  a  splinter  of  wood 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Its  machinery  is  powerful  and 
perfect.  Its  cars  are  elegant,  commodious,  and  cleanly.  Its 
drivers  and  conductors  are  decently  clothed,  and  are  gentle- 
men. Its  manager,  Mr.  Thomas  Hinchman,  realizes  his  re- 
lation to  the  traveling  community,  and  demands  from  all 
employe's  courtesy,  and  to  all  who  ride  with  him  gives  ac- 
commodation. The  road  is  to  be  extended  to  the  ocean. 
This  will  build  up  the  best  suburb  of  San  Francisco.  There 
is  an  elevated  plateau  overlooking  the  Golden  Gate  that  will 
in  time  become  the  fashionable  quarter  of  San  Francisco, 
and  be  more  desirable  for  residences  than  the  now  aristo- 
cratic quarters  of  Nob  Hill  and  Pacific  Heights.  One  of  the 
specialties  of  the  California  Street  Railroad  is  that  it  affords 
an  agreeable  pleasure  ride  for  tourists,  ladies,  and  children. 
Ever>'  stranger  that  comes  to  this  city  rides  over  the  hills 
upon  the  Stanford  Railroad.  Every  day  sees  the  cars — 
especially  the  dummies — loaded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen 
traveling  for  pleasure.  The  dummies  are  built  especially  for 
young  people.  Upon  each  dummy  there  are  four  flirting 
seats,  each  accommodating  only  two  persons.  The  up  and 
down  hill  inclinations  make  the  side  seats  particularly  at- 
tractive to  lovers,  and  the  moonlight  excursions  are  some- 
thing enchanting.  From  eleven  in  the  morning  to  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  these  cars  are  crowded  with  children 
and  nurses  out  for  an  airing  on  the  open  dummy.  The 
management  have  issued  orders  to  the  drivers  and  con- 
ductors to  be  especially  careful  to  look  out  for  the  little  ones, 
and  as  there  are  scarcely  any  vehicles  driven  over  California 
Street  hill,  it  is  a  safe  and  pleasant  airing  for  children  and 
nurses.  Every  pleasant  day  the  cars  are  thronged  with  all 
sorts  of  people  riding  to  and  fro  for  health  and  pleasure.  It 
is  becoming  the  fashionable  thing  to  do. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


'TIS  AN  OLD  STORY," 


Translated  from  the  German  by  Louis  J.  Frank. 


A  herring  loves  an  oyster 

In  the  depths  of  the  briny  sea, 

And  his  greatest  wish  was  to  get  a  kiss 
From  the  lips  of  his  Dulcinea. 

But  the  oyster  was  dreadfully  bashful. 
And  always  remained  at  home. 

In  spite  of  the  herring's  songs  and  sighs, 
She  never  abroad  would  roam. 

To  view  herself  she  opened 

Her  coral  shells  one  day — 
The  ocean's  mirror  did  reflect 
Her  picture  fair  and  gay. 

Fast  swam  the  herring  up  to  her 
And  stuck  his  head  between, 

And  thought  to  get  a  virtuous  kiss 
From  the  lips  he  ne'er  had  seen. 

O  herring!     Simple  herring! 

How  foolish  wert  thou  and  blind  ! 
For  the  oyster  angrily  closed  her  shells, 

And  the  herring  was  guillotined. 

A  sad  example  to  all  gay  swains 

Swims  his  corpse  in  the  green,  green  sea, 

And  says:    "To  love  an  oyster 
Will  never  recur  to  me." 
Freiburg,  Saxony,  March  2,  1878. 


THE  BAD   MAN  OF  BODIE, 


A  Mining  Expert  Meets  Washoe  Pete. 


Washoe  Pete  was  generally  considered  a  "  bluffer  "  by  the 
critics  of  Bodie,  and  his  wild  exaggerations  were  the  subject 
of  merriment  only  in  that  "  high  old  town."  He  was  al- 
lowed to  swagger  and  boast  to  his  heart's  content;  and  even 
when  he  drew  his  "  nobby  whistler"  and  shot  the  lights  out 
of  all  the  lamps  in  Ryan's  saloon,  the  action  only  evoked  a 
grin  and  the  doubtful  compliment  that  it  was  "purtyfair 
shootin',  an'  nigh  as  stiddy  narve  as  Irish  Tom  showed  when 
he  popped  away  at  thet  'bad  man3  from  Deadwood." 

One  day  last  summer  Pete  walked  into  Strobridge's  sa- 
loon with  the  remark  that  he  had  "  heerd  the  Last  Chance 
was  goin'  to  be  sold,  and  they've  sent  up  an  expert  to  look 
into  it." 

The  expert,  a  pale,  small  man,  dressed  in  dusty  gray,  was 
standing  at  the  bar  and  looked  around  as  the  tall,  would-be 
ruffian  uttered  these  words. 

"Thet's  so,  Pete,"  said  one  of  the  men  present,  "an'  thet's 
the  expert,"  pointing  to  the  small  man. 

"You're  an  expert,  eh?J'  shouted  Pete,  eyeing  the  man 
menacingly  ;  "you're  one  o'  them  fellers  as  allows  he  knows 
payin'  mines,  are  ye  ? "  Then,  after  a  pause,  during  which 
he  sun-eyed  the  stranger  from  head  to  foot,  "  Well,  ye're  the 
wust  I  ever  saw.  Experts  is  bad  enough,  but  you're  the 
slinkiest,  meanest,  wust  coot  to  set  yerself  up  to  report  on  a 
mine  I  ever  laid  eyes  on." 

"  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  you,  sir,"  answered  the  ex- 
pert. 

"Ye'd  better  not,  young  feller,  ye'd  better  not.  I'm  a 
whirlwind  of  the  desert  in  a  fight,  and  don't  ye  forget  it." 

"  I'm  a  man  of  peace  ;  I  carry  no  weapons,  and  of  course 
I  could  not  hope  to  stand  before  even  a  zephyr  of  the  desert 
— let  alone  a  wild,  untamed  whirlwind." 

These  deprecatory  words  only  incensed  the  "bad  man" 
still  more,  and  feeling  that  he  had  a  "  soft  thing,"  proposed 
in  his  own  mind  to  "  play  it  for  all  it  was  worth,"  and  gain  a 
"  record  "  by  "  whipping  his  man." 

"  Look  a  hyar,  stranger,  I  don't  want  no  insinuations.  Do 
I  look  like  a  zephyr?  Say !  "  Here  Washoe  Pete  shook  his 
fist  in  the  expert's  face.  "  What  d'ye  mean  by  talkin'  about 
zephyrs?  I'm  a  tornado.  I  tear  when  I  turn  loose.  Zephyr ! 
[sneering.]     Why,  I've  a  good  mind  to — " 

"Please,  mighty  whirlwind,  resistless  tornado,  don't  hit 
me.     You  wouldn't  strike  a  consumptive  man,  would  you?" 
"Wouldn't  I!"  yelled  the  "fighter,"  in  a  terrible  voice, 
"  wouldn't  I !     I'd  strike  the  side  of  a  mountain  ! " 

"  But  a  sick  man  ! "  pleaded  the  expert,  "  a  man  dying  of 
consumption,  an  orphan,  a  stranger,  and  a  man  of  peace!" 
"What're   ye   giving   me?     Do   you   know  who   I   am?" 
fiercely  demanded  the  whirlwind. 

"You're  a  gentleman  known  in  Bodie  as  Mr.  Washoe 
Peter — at  least,  I've  heard  you  designated  by  that  familiar 
appellation  during  my  sojourn  here/'  answered  the  expert, 
moving  off. 

"  What  else  am  I  ?  "  shrieked  the  rough,  striding  toward 
the  cowering  expert. 

"A  gentleman,  I  suppose.  Honestly,  I  don't  know  your 
other  name." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  who  I  am ; "  and  the  tall  man  stood 
over  the  shrinking  stranger,  as  if  about  to  topple  upon  him 
annihilate  him.  "I'm 'bad;'  I'm  chief  in  this  yer  camp, 
an'  I  ken  lick  the  man  's  says  I  ain't.  I'm  a  ragin'  lion  o' 
the  plains,  an'  every  time  I  hit  I  kill.  I've  got  an  arm  like 
a  quartz  stamp,  an5  I  crush  when  I  reach  fur  a  man.  I 
weigh  a  ton,  an'  earthquakes  ain't  nowhar  when  I  drop." 

"  But  I've  only  just  been  discharged  from  a  hospital,"  re- 
plied the  expert. 

"I'll  send  ye  back  agin!"  and  the  stalwart  "bluffer" 
caught  the  little  man  by  the  collar  and  hurled  him  upon  the 
floor. 

"  It's  unkind  to  use  a  poor,  weak,  suffering  invalid  that 
way,"  expostulated  the  expert,  as  he  slowly  arose  from  the 
floor.  "  Please  don't  joke  so  roughly.  Let's  take  a  drink 
and  call  it  square.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  offended 
you." 

"Ye  think  I'm  jokin',  do  ye — ye  take  me  fur  a  josh,  eh? 
I'll  show  ye  what  I  am  afore  I  git  through  with  ye.  Ye  don't 
play  me  fur  no  tender-foot.  I'm  a  native,  I* am,  an'  I've 
stood  this  yer  foolin'  long  enough."  Saying  which,  he 
dashed  the  stranger  against  a  table  and  drew  a  long  knife. 

As  soon  as  the  expert  saw  this  he  screwed  his  face  into 
the  most  piteous  shape,  and  throwing  his  hands  up,  cried  : 
"  I'm  unarmed ;  I  haven't  got  so  much  as  a  pen-knife  on  me. 
Please  cjon't  carve  me  ;  kick  me  to  death  if  you  must  have 
my  life,  but  for  heaven's  sake  don't  stick  that  terrible  thing 
into  me." 


Now,  as  Washoe  Pete  had  no  intentions  of  using  the 
knife — and  thereby  risking  his  neck  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  Mono  jury's  verdict — he  was  well  pleased  with  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  him  of  displaying  the  deadly  weapon, 
and,  after  asserting  his  bloody  intention,  returning  it  to  its 
sheath.  He  flourished  the  knife  over  the  cringing  expert 
three  or  four  times,  and  then  lowered  it  with  the  remark  : 
"  Why,  dern  yer  cowardly  soul,  I  wouldn't  disgrace  the 
weepin  by  shovin'  it  into  ye.  No,  sir;  but  I'll  plug  ye;" 
and  he  drew  a  revolver. 

"  I'm  unarmed,  I'm  unarmed — don't  ye  hear  me?  "  whined 
the  expert. 

"  Go  an'  heel  yerself,  then,"  retorted  the  "  bad  man." 

"  I  don't  want  to  fight." 

"  I'll  make  ye  fight.  I'll  take  ye  at  yer  word,  an'  kick  you 
to  death." 

"  Please  don't." 

Washoe  Pete  laid  his  knife  and  pistol  on  the  counter,  and 
then  strode  rapidly  to  the  spot  where  the  expert  was  half 
crouching,  half  standing.  By  this  time  the  saloon  was  full 
of  men,  all  of  them  smiling  at  the  picture  before  them,  re- 
garding it  as  the  height  of  enjoyment — this  lively  encounter 
between  the  greatest  braggadocio  in  the  Sierra  and  a  small, 
pale,  mining  expert,  new  to  the  section  and  a  stranger  to  the 
wild  ways  of  the  border  ruffian. 

"  This  thing  has  gone  on  'bout  long  'nough,"  yelled  the 
"bad  man,"  stopping  before  the  expert.  "You've  bin  chin- 
nin' to  me  till  I'm  riled.  Squar' yerself — I'm  goin' ter  kick, 
an'  a  Comstock  mule  ain't  a  patchin'  as  a  kicker  to  Washoe 
Pete,  an'  you  hear  me." 

"  One  instant,  please,  Peter  (I  don't  know  your  other 
name);  are  yon  sure  you've  got  no  other  weapons  on  you? 
They  might  go  off  accidentally,  and  hurt  some  innocent 
party." 

"Thar's  all  the  weepins  I've  got,  ef  the  information'!!  ease 
yer  sneakin'  mind,  an'  now  I'm  goin'  ter  begin  kickin. 
Clear  the  track !  The  woolly  hoss  has  broke  out  o!  the  ker- 
rel,  an'  there'll  be  a  coroners  inquest  in  jest  about  seven 
minutes." 

He  raised  his  ponderous  boot,  but  it  did  not  swing. 

The  little  man  straightened  up  like  an  unbent  bow,  and 
his  left  hand  shot  direct  from  his  shoulder  like  the  piston  of 
a  locomotive,  striking  Washoe  Pete  between  the  eyes,  and 
sending  that  worthy  sprawling  on  the  sawdust-covered  floor. 

"  I'm  the  cyclone  of  the  West,"  he  shouted,  as  he  bounded 
to  the  prostrate  form  of  the  "  woolly  hoss,  and  raised  the 
braggart  into  a  sitting  posture.  The  latter  was  dazed  by  the 
terrible  blow  he  had  received,  and  did  not  even  throw  up 
his  guard  when  the  expert  drew  back  to  strike  again.  Then 
the  blows  fell  like  thunderbolts  upon  the  head  and  face  of 
the  "whirlwind,"  inducing  that  individual  to  rise  once  more 
and  attempt  a  defense.  He  made  an  effort  to  reach  his 
weapons,  but  the  active  expert  flanked  him  and  planted  two 
terriffic  blows  on  his  ear  and  neck.  Then  the  "  bad  man  " 
howled. 

"  Let  up !  I  was  only  foolin' — can't  yer  take  a  joke,  dern 
ye?" 

ut  Ye  think  I'm  jokin',  do  ye?  ye  take  me  fur  a  josh,  eh? 
I'll  show  ye  what  I  am  before  I  get  through  with  ye.  Ye 
don't  play  me  for  no  tender-foot.  I'm  a  native,  I  am,  an' 
I've  stood  this  yer  foolin'  long  enough.'" 

This  apt  reproduction  of  the  "  native's  "  speech  a  few  mo- 
ments previous,  and  its  almost  perfect  similitude  as  regards 
tone,  was  too  much  for  the  good-natured  crowd,  and  a  roar 
of  laughter  greeted  it  that  might  have  been  heard  beyond 
Bodie  Bluff. 

"I  give  in,  dern  ye,  I  give  in!  Can't  ye  take  a  man's 
word  when  he  squeals  ? "  shouted  the  "  tornado,"  swinging 
his  arms  wildly,  and  staggering  against  the  bar  in  his  efforts 
to  dodge  the  lightning  strokes  of  the  athletic  expert 

"  I'm  a  howling  hurricane  of  wrath,"  shouted  the  expert, 
sending  in  both  fists  with  terrific  effect. 

"  Let  up,  won't  you?     I  ain't  a  sand-bag." 

"Not  much;  you're  only  a  'ragin'  lion  o'  the  plains.'" 
And  a  swift  left-hander  lit  upon  the  bully's  nose. 

"  I  give  in,"  hoarsely  ejaculated  the  expert's  victim. 

"Come  on  with  your  quartz  stamps,  old  'woolly  hoss.' 
When  you  hit  you  kill,  and  you  weigh  a  ton.  Fetch  in  a 
couple  of  your  earthquakes.  Why  don't  you  chew  my 
mane?  You're  *  chief,'  are  you?  All  right,  chief,  there's  a 
neat  one  for  you,  and  there's  a  couple  more." 

With  these  words  the  expert  "countered"  on  the  "bad 
man's  "  cheek,  and  then  stretched  him  panting  for  breath  on 
the  floor  with  a  "  stinger,"  straight  from  the  shoulder,  in- 
flicted upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  chest.  Then  the  ex- 
pert coolly  called  all  hands  to  the  bar  to  drink,  and  as  the 
"bad  man  of  Bodie"  crawled  away  he  was  heard  to  mutter 
that  he  "  didn't  lay  out  to  fall  up  aginst  batterin'-rams,  no 
more'n  he  'lowed  he  was  game  in  front  of  a  hull  gymna- 
sium." E.  H.  CLOUGH. 


PARIS, 


The  Fountain  of  Sensationalism. 


An  Eccentric  American. 


Every  afternoon  (writes  a  correspondent  in  Florence) 
there  is  a  great  trampling  of  hoofs  heard  on  the  paVements 
of  the  principal  streets,  and  every  one  stops  and  turns  to 
look  as  if  a  circus  was  coming ;  then  comes  a  great  open 
wagon  (a  "  break  "  is  the  proper  name)  drawn,  sometimes  by 
twelve,  sometimes  by  fourteen  beautifully  matched  and 
superbly  formed  bright  bay  horses,  tapering  in  size  from  the 
gigantic  wheelers  to  the  leaders,  lithe  and  light  as  Arabians, 
glittering  in  gold-mounted  harness,  driven,  all  in  hand,  by 
one  old,  gray-haired,  melancholy-looking  man,  who  sits 
alone  on  the  lofty  box  and  handles  the  great  mass  of  reins 
with  skill,  although  I  observe  he  never  drives  faster  than  a 
walk,  perhaps  because  the  streets  are  so  narrow,  winding, 
and  crowded.  Two  liveried  servants  sit  behind  with  folded 
arms,  and  jump  down  to  hold  the  cavalcade  whenever  the 
driver  stops  to  chastise  unmercifully  with  a  little  riding  whip 
any  unfortunate  steed  that  does  not  go'  just  to  suit  him.  No 
companion  ever  drives  out  with  him — he  perches  aloft  on 
his  towering  seat, 

"  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow!" 

He  and  his  team  are  one  of  the  institutions  of  Florence." 
He  is  an  American,  named  Livingston,  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  New  York  families — the  family  of  the  "Manor" 
and  "  Code ; "  but  he  has  lived  in  Florence  for  nearly  a 
score  of  years,  and  prefers  to  spend  his  money  in  this  eccen- 
tric and  conspicuous  manner. 


The  Parisians,  like  the  Athenians  of  the  old  Greek  world, 
possessing  refined  taste,  vivacity,  and  acute  perception,  are 
ever  hunting  for  novelty  in  dress,  art,  science,  and  literature. 
They  pass  quickly  and  without  reluctance  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  and  sometimes  for  novelty's  sake  adopt  a  fashion 
at  once  painful,  grotesque,  and  unnatural.  A  sudden  thought 
strikes  an  empress.  She  purchases  at  a  fabulous  price  an- 
other's hair,  coils  this  round  and  round  her  head  till  she  dis- 
figures her  once  beautiful  form  by  an  extravagance  of  size 
and  shape  in  her  head  gear,  and  other  imitative  daughters 
of  Eve  rush  to  their  coiffeurs  and  become  the  happy  pos- 
sessors of  an  exact  imitation  of  imperial  folly  and  expense. 
The  new  excitement  travels  from  Paris  to  London  and  New 
York,  and  within  a  brief  month  the  new  mode,  be  it  grace- 
ful, unhealthy,  or  unnatural,  is  adopted  by  ever}'  civilized 
nation  under  heaven.  The  queen  of  fashion,  whoever  she 
may  be,  though  she  is  generally  tasteful,  beautiful,  and 
wasteful,  reigns  supreme  autocrat  of  the  dress  and  fashion, 
becoming  a  lady  of  high  social  position  in  Paris.  Her  de- 
cree goes  forth,  and  all  the  ladies  bow  in  willing  submission 
to  her  imperial  behests. 

What  a  change  has  come  over  the  literature  of  France 
since  the  days  of  Moliere,  Racine,  Fe'nelon,  and  Voltaire, 
whose  works,  distinguished  for  exquisite  polish,  clearness, 
and  brilliancy,  were  modeled  on  the  old  classical  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  "  Shakspeare's  Hamlet,"  said  Voltaire, 
"  is  the  work  of  a  drunken  savage."  That  means  it  is  too 
sensational,  and  does  not  conform  to  the  time-honored 
unities  of  the  classical  drama.  Shakspeare,  in  his  tum,  has 
been  obliged  to  give  way,  as  too  tame  and  insipid  for  a  peo- 
ple craving  something  more  highly  spiced  and  stimulating. 
Stage  managers  of  London  and  New  York  will  inform  you 
that  in  these  degenerate  days  Shakspeare  means  ruin,  and 
the  legitimate  drama  signifies  bankruptcy.  Edwin  Booth, 
the  greatest  actor  on  this  continent,  is  a  ruined  example  of 
this  melancholy  truth.  The  only  dramatic  works  that  are 
now  successful  are  adaptations  of  Parisian  plays,  and  the 
other  popular  productions,  like  The  Danites  and  the  dramas 
of  Boucicault,  are  arranged,  planned,  and  conducted  on  the 
sensational  French  model. 

Modem  pulpit  eloquence,  too,  aiming  to  guide  and  influ- 
ence life  and  morals  by  means  of  dramatic  effect  through  the 
tender  feelings  of  the  heart,  had  its  origin  in  those  master- 
pieces of  French  clerical  rhetoric — the  sermons  of  Bossuet, 
Massillon,  and  Bourdelous.  These  are  the  "grand old  mas- 
ters," followed  by  such  popular  preachers  as  Beecher,  Tal- 
madge,  and  Hepworth. 

There  are  no  editorials  like  those  which  appear  in  the 
Paris  journals,  signed  with  the  names  of  the  writers.  We 
fancy  we  hear  the  authors  say:  "That  is  my  brain- work,  and 
I  am  proud  of  the  production."  The  great  writers  on  the 
leading  Paris  papers  command  fabulous  rates  of  remunera- 
tion, according  to  the  French  standard  of  prices.  Their 
leading  articles  are  gems  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  They  are 
elaborated  with  care  and  patience,  and  are  marked  with 
every  grace  of  epigram  and  illustration.  Thiers,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  and  Rochefort  are  examples  worthy  of  imitation  by 
journalists  of  high  and  low  degree.  The  American  editorial 
is  too  often  marked  by  haste  and  carelessness,  while  the 
London  leader  is  heavy  and  prosaic,  being  an  exhaustive 
summary  of  the  logic  of  facts  and  figures. 

Paris,  in  consideration  of  its  size,  possesses  more  idlers 
than  any  other  city  in  Europe.  This  leisurely  class  of  upper 
tendom,  endowed  with  wealth  and  leisure,  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  killing  time.  The  sensational  novel,  written  ex- 
pressly for  them,  is  a  complete  God-send,  and  perhaps  is  the 
least  mischievous  method  of  employing  their  surplus  mental 
energies.  Having  once  acquired  a  taste  for  this  stimulating 
pabulum,  they  will  not  be  content  with  the  ordinary  viands 
of  the  hum-drum  every-day  life  in  which  their  destiny  is  cast. 
Unexpected  incidents,  plot  within  plot,  wheel  within  wheel 
in  the  complicated  machinery  of  life,  intrigues,  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  all  these  are  what  the  leisurely  young 
ladies,  as  well  as  their  brothers,  must  have  supplied  to  them 
by  the  Victor  Hugos,  the  two  Dumas,  and  the  Georges 
Sands  of  Paris.  The  writers  of  American  and  English  novels 
are  obliged  to  conform,  and  produce  for  their  readers  a 
similar  article,  formed  after  the  French  standard. 

The  popularity  of  the  Republican  war  song,  the  "  Mar- 
seillaise Hymn,"  the  finest  ever  written  in  any  country,  rests 
upon  its  triple  merit  of  being  sensational  in  words,  spirit, 
and  music. 

The  inimitable  landscapes  of  Claude  are  universally  ad- 
mired, perhaps  as  much  for  their  antiquity  as  for  their  real 
intrinsic  merit.  They  are  true  and  correct  copies  of  nature, 
pure  and  simple,  and  unadorned.  But  we  doubt  if  Claude 
living  would  obtain  the  same  meed  of  praise  as  Claude  dead. 
His  style  of  painting  has  given  way  to  one  wilder,  stranger, 
and  more  extravagant.  Gustave  Dor£,  the  celebrated  illus- 
trator of  Europe's  great  classics,  can  paint  and  draw  nat- 
urally if  he  would.  There  is  certainly  taste  and  genius  in 
all  his  creations,  but  still  there  is  visible  in  every  work  of  his 
a  desire  of  the  grotesque  and  sensational;  and  this  is  the 
especial  feature  that  makes  him  a  greater  favorite  with  the 
public  than  his  more  correct  and  classical  fellow-artists. 

The  French  bar  is  preeminently  rhetorical.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  national  character,  which  is  easily  aroused  to 
enthusiasm,  pity,  and  sympathy,  it  relies  more  on  an  appeal 
to  the  feelings  and  sympathies  than  on  an  argument  based 
on  law  and  equity. 

Again  sensationalism  has  invaded  a  sphere  least  con- 
genial to  its  influence — namely,  history.  The  French  never 
have  written,  and  we  believe  are  incapable  of  writing,  an  im- 
partial narrative  of  events  as  they  really  existed.  Taine, 
Victor  Hugo,  Renan,  and  Thiers  have  given  us  admirable 
pictures  of  events  and  of  groups  of  humanity,  seen  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  own  imaginations,  but  not  those  which 
were  controlled  and  moulded  each  by  its  own  epoch  and 
surroundings.  Two  of  the  greatest  of  modern  historians, 
Macaulay  and  Froude,  have  not  been  able  to  resist  these 
French  characteristics  in  dealing  with  history. 

The  striking  and  sensational  has  not  even  left  science  un- 
touched by  its  power,  for  Draper,  Tyndall,  and  Proctor  can 
please  for  hours,  and  still  give  very  few  new  fasts,  experi- 
ments, or  ideas.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
sensational  pervades  every  department  of  mental  activity. 
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A  correspondent  sends  us  a  bitter  and  sarcastic  letter 
against  Senator  Casserly,  and  having  first  complimented  us 
upon  our  "  sound  American  views,"  suggests  that  we  oppose 
his  candidacy  for  the  Constitutional  Convention  because  he 
is  an  Irishman  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  "  He  is  a  Jesuit," 
says  the  writer,  "  and  the  church  to  which  he  belongs  can 
not  be  safely  trusted  with  legislation  touching  our  common- 
school  system."  We  have  been  unfortunate  in  editing  the 
ARCOXAl'T  if  one  intelligent  and  careful  reader  thinks  our 
Americanism  carries  with  it  even  the  taint  or  smell  of  a 
prejudice  against  a  person  because  he  is  not  born  in  the 
land  of  which  wc  are  a  native,  or  because  he  professes  belief 
in  the  faith  of  a  church  to  which  we  do  not  belong.  Now 
and  here  we  emphatically  protest  against  being  measured  by 
this  narrow  standard  that  sets  up  birth-place  or  religious  be- 
lief as  the  estimate  of  a  citizen's  worth.  If  any  man's  birth- 
place carries  with  it  such  a  love  for  the  language,  the  law,  or 
the  traditions  of  his  native  land,  that  it  interferes  with  our 
feelings  of  nationality,  our  patriotism,  or  our  love  of  repub- 
lican government,  he  must  give  way,  and  our  views  must 
prevail,  because  we  are  American  and  he  is  alien,  and  be- 
cause this  country  is  America  and  is  not  Germany,  or  Scan- 
dinavia, or  Great  Britain.  If  any  man  holds  a  religious 
faith  that  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  our  conscience,  or 
if  he  acknowledges  any  ecclesiastical  power  that  shall  limit 
his  duties  to  our  civil  government,  he  is  our  enemy,  and  we 
denounce  him  as  traitor  to  the  Republic.  We  mean  to  make 
no  distinctions  in  favor  of  native-born  stupidity,  superstition, 
or  crime  ;  we  mean  never  to  spare  foreign-born  stupidity, 
superstition,  or  crime,  because  it  has  votes,  and  because  it 
exercises  influence.  We  have  for  the  classes  that  bind  them- 
selves together  for  a  political  purpose  by  any  other  than  po- 
litical ties  an  abiding  hatred.  We  care  not  how  intelligent, 
or  powerful,  or  numerous  a  foreign  nationality  or  a  foreign 
church  may  be,  if  it  comes  to  our  country  and  invokes  the 
prejudices  of  its  nationality  or  the  influence  of  its  religious 
faith  for  interference  in  the  political  affairs  of  our  govern- 
ment, we  denounce  the  movement  as  criminal,  disloyal,  and 
treasonable.  Such  movements  are  going  on,  to  the  danger 
of  our  institutions,  and  to  the  hurt  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  are,  and  have  been  for  many  years,  receiving 
from  abroad  a  vicious,  impertinent,  ignorant,  and  criminal 
foreign  element,  that  menaces  the  very  perpetuity  of  repub- 
lican government  in  the  United  States.  We  wish  it  could 
be  disfranchised,  and  we  favor  the  abolition  of  all  naturaliza- 
tion laws,  because  in  disqualifying  one  intelligent  and  honest 
foreign  gentleman  from  citizenship,  we  should  exclude  a 
horde  of  selfish,  arrogant,  and  unprincipled  mischief-makers. 
This  feeling  is  abroad  in  the  land.  It  is  natural — it  is  an  in- 
telligent instinct,  born  of  the  inspiration  that  makes  self-de- 
fense the  first  law  of  nature.  It  burst  forth  once  in  an  irra- 
tional, sporadic  way,  and  called  itself  the  Native  American 
party.  The  party  died,  but  the  feeling  survived,  and  is 
stronger  to-day  than  when  it  denounced  men  simply  beeause 
of  their  birth-place.  It  will  organize  again,  and  be  this  time 
more  rational  and  more  practical ;  it  will  embrace  all  who  are 
intelligent,  and  honest,  and  patriotic  enough  to  be  American, 
only  American,  and  while  it  will  recognize  the  right  of  the 
old  rule  that  Americans  only  should  rule  America,  it  will 
consider  all  as  Americans  who  love  this  country  better  than 
any  other  country,  better  than  any  church  or  any  hierarchy, 
and  who  like  the  American  people  better  than  those  of  any 
other  nationality  or  sect.  Tried  by  this  test  we  see  no  ob- 
jection to  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Eugene  Casserly  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  We  have  known  him  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century;  he  is  learned  in  his  profession,  he  is  honored 
in  his  social  relations,  and  we  have  never  seen  the  crisis 
that  brought  patriotism  in  seeming  opposition  to  party  in 
which  Mr.  Casserly  has  not  risen  superior  to  party  and  equai 


Governor  Downey,  and  Mr.  Fitch,  of  the  Bulletin,  and  all  of 
them  fell  down.      We  remember  his  card  advocating  the  , 
election  of  Governor  Stanford  when  the  interests  higher  than 
party  demanded  it.     We  know  the  scandal  that  party  malev- ' 
olonce  has  spread  concerning  his  election  and  resignation  as  ! 
I'nited  States  Senator.      We  have  our  own  theory  concern- 1 
ing  that  transaction,  and  it  is  creditable  to  ex-Senator  Cas-  \ 
scrly.     We  have  heard  the  stories  of  his  Jesuitry,  and  wc  at- 
tribute them  to  that  bigotry  from  which  Protestantism  is  not 
altogether  free;  and  this  may  not  be  an  unfitting  opportunity 
for  us  to  say  that   the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  to  us 
the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  that  it  is  to  some  of  our  very 
good  friends.     If  this  or  any  other  church  can  triumph  over 
free  schools,  a  free  press,  and  an  intelligent  election  fran- 
chise, to  the  hurt  of  the  Republic,  then  it   must  be  true  that 
the  church  is  the  rock  and  the  Republic  the  sand.     It  is  not 
the  church  we  fear.     It  is  the  ignorance  and  the  superstition 
that  believes  a  hair  from  the  head  of  a  Pope  can  cure  an  old 
woman's  sore  thumb,  or  the  faith  arising  from  ignorance  that 
allows  any  credulous  ass  to  believe  that  a  Methodist  parson 
can  swing  a  mule  by  the  tail  as  he  would  a  cat.     Our  quarrel 
is  not  with  nationalities  or  churches.     It  is  with  that  ignor- 
ance, crime,  superstition,  prejudice,  and  selfish  ambition  that 
band  themselves  together  to  work  evil  under  the  name  of 
foreign  classes  and  under  the  guise  of  religious  organizatons. 


We  are  surprised  at  the  conduct  of  the  darkies.  We  ex- 
pected better  things  from  our  kinky-headed  descendants  of 
ancestral  Congos.  When  we  enfranchised  the  negro  and 
clothed  him  with  the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise  we 
had  a  purpose  in  view  ;  we  desired  him  to  become  a  model 
elector  for  white  men  to  copy.  After  two  hundred  years  of 
slavery  we  had  a  right  to  hope  that  he  would  not  so  soon 
have  learned  to  copy  his  Saxon  master  in  selling  his  vote. 
We  had  a  right  to  hope,  after  the  expenditure  of  white 
blood  and  white  money,  that  he  would  walk  proudly  forth 
into  the  God-given  freedom  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  by 
his  acts  proclaim  himself  a  man  above  bribery,  a  brother 
above  bargains,  and  elector  not  for  sale.  How  it  is  with 
darkies  in  other  States  we  do  not  know;  but  here  in  San 
Francisco  they  are  no  better  than  white  men.  In  fact,  the 
San  Francisco  negro  is  poor  colored  trash,  and  on  election 
day  hangs  around  the  Fourth  Ward  polls  as  about  the 
cheapest  electoral  merchandise  that  offers  itself  in  the  polit- 
ical market.  This  is  the  last  story,  and  it  is  a  very  dark 
one  :  The  Colored  Citizens'  Equal  Rights  League — as  a 
body — enter  into  a  written  contract  to  sell  their  votes,  the 
consideration  being  that  Col.  Taylor,  candidate  for  Recorder, 
should  give  a  darky  by  the  name  of  Wilson  a  clerkship. 
Col.  Taylor  knew  nothing  of  the  bargain  ;  it  was  made  by 
some  indiscreet  triend.  It  may  not  have  been  a  nice  trick 
on  the  part  of  Col.  Taylor's  friend,  Cunningham,  but  it  is  a 
black  and  dirty  piece  of  business  on  the  part  of  our  dark 
friends.  The  right  of  the  elective  franchise  ought  never  to 
have  been  given  to  the  African  race.  It  was  a  serious  mis- 
take upon  the  part  of  the  Republican  party.  They  are  too 
ignorant  to  use  it,  even  to  their  own  advantage.  It  does  not 
aid  in  their  elevation,  but  it  does  aid  in  making  them  airy, 
insolent,  and  overbearing.  The  colored  vote  at  the  South  is 
a  source  of  untold  difficulty.  The  colored  vote  at  the  North 
is,  as  a  rule,  mere  merchandise.  We  wish  we  could  see 
some  way  to  disfranchise  these  ignorant  colored  native 
American  voters,  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  ignorant  and 
criminal  foreign  voters.  We  hope  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention will  repeal  all  naturalization  laws.  This  will  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Then  from  all  paupers,  tramps, 
and  criminals,  and  from  every  man  who  does  not  in  some 
way  contribute  toward  the  support  of  government,  withdraw 
the  elective  privilege.  Intelligence,  integrity,  and  property 
must  have  a  higher  consideration  in  our  republican  govern- 
ment; ignorance,  crime,  and  chronic  poverty  must  not  be  re- 
warded with  political  power.  These  are  truths,  over  the 
enunciation  of  which  the  political  demagogue,  the  foreign 
and  native-born  criminals,  will  become  noisily  indignant. 
The  sand-lot  and  the  negro  saloons  in  the  Fourth  Ward  will 
become  clamorously  eloquent.  They  are  truths,  neverthe- 
less. 


If  we  were  called  upon  to  name  the  most  probable  candi- 
date of  the  Republican  party  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
at  the  next  election,  we  would  write  the  name  of  Elihu  B. 
Washburne,  our  late  Minister  to  France.  Candidates  are 
chosen  not  by  reason  of  their  distinguished  abilities,  nor 
usually  by  any  other  than  the  military  service  they  have  ren- 
dered their  country.  Great  civilians  and  statesmen  are,  as  a 
rule,  set  aside,  and  the  motive  that  governs  a  popular  con- 
vention in  the  choice  of  a  candidate  is  his  availability  for 
election.  Mr.  Washbume  was  fortunate  in  the  character  of 
his  political  banishment.  The  exile  of  a  prominent  politician 
to  the  honorable  obscurity  of  a  foreign  mission  has  often 
given  to  the  Minister  the  opportunity  of  so  escaping  political 
complications  at  home  as  to  render  him  available  for  a  Pres- 
idential nomination.  Mr.  Washburne's  mission  was  fortunate 
in  two  particulars — it  kept  him  free  from  the  entanglements 
of  party  strife,  and  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  demon- 


strate his  best  qualities  in  rendering  service  to  the  German 
people.  The__German  vote  is  a  great  factor  in  a  popular 
election.  Mr.  Washburne  not  only  earned  and  received  the 
gratitude  of  all  our  German-speaking  population,  but  so 
wise,  so  discreel,  and  so  great  was  he  Jn  the  administration 
of  his'ministerial  duties  in  Paris  that  he  did  not  forfeit  the 
esteem  of  the  French  people.  Mr.  Washburne's  public  rec- 
ord during  his  long  service  in  Congress  is  a  good  one.  We 
might  say,  with  little  exaggeration,  an  exceptional  one.  Gen. 
Grant  ought,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will,  favor  Mr.  Wash- 
burne's nomination,  and  Gen.  Grant  is  to-day,  and  will  be 
two  years  hence,  the  most  influential  person  in  America. 
Gen.  Grant  can  not  be  nominated  for  a  third  term.  If  nom- 
inated he  would  be  beaten.  There  is  to-day  a  large  party  in 
the  nation  who  would  favor  his  reelection.  It  is  a  party  of 
office-seekers  and  office-holders.  But  Gen.  Grant  will  never 
antagonize  himself  to  that  better  element  of  patriotism  that 
will  never  consent  to  so  far  ignore  the  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try as  to  give  to  a  military  leader  a  third  term  of  the  Presi- 
dential office. 


Wc  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Methodist 
Church  of  San  Francisco  has  a  miracle  worker.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  G.  Simonds,  now  in  the  Custom  House,  and  doubt- 
less a  good  Republican,  works  miracles  through  the  efficacy 
of  prayer.  Once,  on  a  journey  over  the  Sierra,  his  mule  fell 
over  a  precipice.  "  Lord,  help  ! "  he  cried,  and  seizing  the 
mule  by  the  tail,  he  swung  him  back  to  the  trail  as  easily  as 
he  would  a  cat.  Once  he  was  falling  down  stairs.  "  Lord, 
help!"  he  cried,  and  angel  hands  bore  him  up.  He  had  a 
cancer  in  the  face,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  it  gave  him  a 
vicious  twinge,  "  Lord,  help!"  he  prayed,  and  that  was  the 
last  twinge.  "  Prayer,"  says  the  Rev.  Simonds,  now  in  the 
Custom  House,  "  never  fails  me."  Now,  we  are  glad  to  an- 
nounce this  fact  right  in  our  midst.  This  beats  Catholic 
miracles  all  hollow.  The  last  one  of  the  rival  establishment 
was  the  Baroness  Scuppa,  in  Calabria,  whose  sore  thumb 
was  cured  by  the  hair  of  Pius  IX.;  but  our  Protestant  (el- 
low-citizens  of  the  Methodist  faith  do  not  go  abroad  for 
their  miracles.  We  have  no  thaumaturgical  faith  ;  we  are 
incredulous  of  modern  miracles  ;  we  are  just  a  bit  skeptical 
in  this  matter;  but  as  we  are  always  willing  to  be  convinced, 
we  suggest  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  G.  Simonds,  of  the  Custom 
House,  to  establish  a  miracle  gauge,  and  give  an  exhibition 
of  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  We  will  find 'a  mule,  and  put 
him  on  the  dead  level  of  equality  with  our  Methodist  fellow- 
citizen.  The  Doctor  shall  seize  the  mule's  tail,  and  proceed 
to  swing  him  as  he  would  a  cat,  and  if  the  mule  does  not 
kick  out  all  the  brains  that  we  think  our  Methodist  brother 
possesses,  we  will  score  one  point  for  the  Doctor.  The 
second  test  shall  be  this;  the  President  shall  appoint  us  Col- 
lector of  the  Port;  we  will  at  once  proceed  to  send  the  Rev. 
Simonds  a  yellow-covered  envelope,  containing  the  informa- 
tion that  he  is  dismissed  from  the  Custom  House;  he  shall 
cry  "  Help  ! "  and  if  the  devil,  or  any  other  politician,  can 
hold  him  up  by  his  party  tail,  and  keep  him  in  office,  we 
score  again  for  the  Doctor.  If  holding  up  mules  and  politi- 
cians by  their  tails  is  not  regarded  as  a  fair  test,  we  will  pro- 
pose to  nail  the  Doctor's  ears  to  a  whipping-post — or  any 
other  person  who  may  have  faith  in  miracles — and  if  the 
combined  prayers  of  all  the  superstitious  asses  who  affect  to 
believe  in  this  kind  of  humbuggery  get  him  loose  before  he 
starves  to  death,  we  will  toss  up  the  sponge,  consider  the 
game  lost,  and  give  in  our  adherence  to  that  wing  of  super- 
stition and  ignorance  that  now  insults  the  intelligence  and 
wounds  the  Christian  faith  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 


General  Grant  observed,  just  previous  to  the  last  Presi- 
dential election,  that  the  Democracy  would  be  sure  to  make 
some  blunder  that  would  give  success  to  the  Republican 
party.  The  Democracy  did  blunder,  and  lost  the  election. 
The  party  is  at  it  again;  it  is  this  time  one  of  those  blunders 
that  are  worse  than  crimes.  When  Hayes  was  not  elected, 
and  the  country  was  on  the  brink  of  a  second  civil  war — a 
war  that  would  have  been  internecine,  and  that  once  begun 
could  have  never  ended — the  Democracy  proposed  a  peace- 
ful arbitrament — suggested  a  commission  to  decide  the  con- 
troversy. The  commission  was  created  ;  it  acted,  and  the 
result  was  Hayes.  The  better  sense  of  the  nation  appre- 
ciated the  conduct  of  the  defeated  party,  and  looked  upon 
its  action  as  generous  and  patriotic.  Hayes  became  de  facto 
President.  The  country  had  escaped  a  great  danger,  and 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  it  was  to  the  acquiescence 
of  a  great,  majority  party  that  the  peril  had  been  averted. 
This  act  would  have  been  rewarded";  and  had  the  party 
stood  firmly  by  the  decision  that  its  own  tribunal  had  made, 
accepted  the  situation,  and  acquiesced  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Presidential  office,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  next 
Presidential  election  had  given  the  Chief  Magistracy  to  the 
Democracy.  .The  endeavor  to  disturb  the  business  of  the 
country  by  overturning  the  decree  of  its  own  commission 
has  been  a  grave  political  mistake.  If  it  was  intended  to 
keep  alive  the  claims  of  Governor  Tilden  for  a  second  nom- 
ination, it  will  prove  a  failure.  If  it  should  succeed  in  se- 
curing to  him  a  second  nomination,  it  will  only  secure  for 
him  and  his  party  a  second  and,  this  time,  more  disastrous 
defeat. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


PRATTLE, 


It  has  come  lo  This  !  A  local 
theatrical  sheet  publishes  a  por- 
trait of  an  eminent  scene-paint- 
er— the  person,  I 
believe,  who  paint- 
ed the  scenery  for 
the  Danites,  and 
painted  it  well,  I 
suppose ;  how  is 
one  to  know  with- 
out incurring  the  risk  of  hearing  portions  of  the  play?  Such 
to-day  is  the  condition  of  the  drama  ;  the  "  scenic  artist " 
and  the  carpenter  (what  kind  of  artist  is  he  .?)  are  its  hope 
and  pride.  They  are  the  props  and  pillars  of  the  theatre, 
without  whom  the  edifice  would  fall  in  pieces.  But  there 
are  "  some  of  us  fellows,"  as  a  Bishop  of  Lincoln  used  to  say 
to  his  brother  prelates,  who  consider  scenery  an  impertinence 
and  its  painter  a  miscreant  for  whose  existence  there  is  no 
warrant  of  art  or  justification  of  taste.  We  would  experience 
a  lively  satisfaction  in  seeing  him  and  his  co-mechanic  of  the 
handsaw  and  jackplane  decapitated  and  flung  upon  a  dung- 
hill to  atone  for  their  corruption  of  the  drama  by  personal 
putrefaction. 

I  am  no  laudator  temporis  acti,  but  I  submit  that  in  this 
matter  of  the  drama  the  wisdom  of  the  centuries  is  better 
th  n  the  caprice  of  the  moment.  For  some  thousands  of 
years,  dramatists,  actors,  and  audiences  got  on  very  well 
without  recourse  to  the  mechanical  devices  that  we  esteem 
essential  to  the  art  of  stage  representation.  vEschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Shakspeare — what  did  they  know  of 
scenery  and  machinery  ?  You  may  say  that  the  Greeks 
knew  nothing  of  painting,  so  could  have  no  scenery.  They 
had  something  better — imagination.  Why  did  they  not  use 
pulleys,  and  trap-doors,  and  real  water,  and  live  horses  ? — 
they  had  themj  and  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare  could  have 
had  painters  enow,  God  knows.  Why,  in  their  time  the 
stage  was  lighted  with  naked  and  unashamed  candles  and 
strewn  with  rushes,  and  favored  ones  of  the  audience — 
"  gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town  " — occupied  seats 
upon  it !  If  the  action  was  supposed  to  be  taking  place  in 
a  street  in  Verona,  did  not  the  play-bill  so  explain  ? — or  was 
it  not  enough  to  set  up  a  board  with  the  meagre  particular  of 
place  inscribed  thereon  ?  A  word  to  the  wise  was  sufficient: 
the  gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure  went  to  the  play  to  watch 
the  actor's  face,  observe  his  gestures,  critically  note  his  elo- 
cution. They  would  have  resented  with  their  handy  hangers 
an  attempt  to  obtrude  upon  their  attention  the  triumphs  of 
the  "scenic  artist,"  the  machinist,  and  the  property-man. 
As  for  the  "groundlings,"  they  were  there  by  sufferance  only, 
and  might  comprehend  or  not,  as  it  might  or  might  not 
please  their  Maker  to  work  a  miracle  in  their  stupid  novvls. 


Now  it  is  all  for  the  groundlings  ;  the  stage  has  no  longer 
"  patrons,"  and  "  His  Majesty's  Players  "  are  the  servants  of 
the  blockhead  masses,  to  whom  the  author's  text  must  be 
presented  with  explanatory  notes  by  those  learned  commen- 
tators, Messrs.  Daub  and  Toggle — whom  may  the  good 
devil  besmear  with  yellows  and  make  mad  with  a  tin  moon  ! 


What  !  shall  I  go  to  the  theatre  to  be  pleased  with  colored 
canvas,  affrighted  with  a  storm  that  is  half  dried  peas  and 
t'other  half  sheet-iron  ?  Shall  I  take  any  part  of  my  even- 
ing's pleasure  from  the  dirty  hands  of  a  communist  who 
shakes  a  blue  rag  to  represent  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  an- 
other sand-lot  orator  navigates  a  cloth-yard  three-decker 
across  the  middle  distance  ?  Am  I  to  be  interested  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  a  centre  table,  and  the  adventures  of 
half  a  dozen  chairs — albeit  they  are  better  than  the  one 
given  me  to  sit  in  ? 

Shall  makers  of  fine  furniture  aspire 
To  scorn  my  lower  needs  and  feed  my  higher? 
And  vile  upholsterers  be  taught  to  slight 
My  body's  comfort  for  my  mind's  delight  ? 


Where  is  the  sense  of  all  these  devices  for  producing  an 
"  illusion  ?  "  Illusion,  indeed  !  When  you  look  at  art  do 
you  wish  to  persuade  yourself  that  it  is  only  nature  ?  Take 
the  Laocoon — would  it  be  pleasant  or  instructive  to  forget, 
for  even  a  moment,  that  it  is  a  group  of  inanimate  figures, 
and  think  yourself  gazing  on  a  living  man  and  two  living 
children  in  the  folds  of  two  living  snakes  ?  When  you  stand 
before  a  "  Nativity  "  by  some  old  master,  do  you  fancy  your- 
self a  real  ass  at  a  real  manger  ?  Deception  is  no  part  of 
art,  for  only  in  its  non-essentials  is  art  a  true  copy  of  nature. 
If  it  is  nothing  more,  why,  then  the  Shah  of  Persia  is  a  ju- 
dicious critic.  Shown  a  picture  of  a  donkey,  by  Landseer, 
and  told  that  it  was  worth  five  hundred  pounds,  His  Majesty 
contemptuously  replied  that  for  five  pounds  he  could  buy 
the  donkey.  The  man  who  holds  that  art  should  be  a  "certi- 
fied copy  "  of  nature,  and  produce  an  illusion  in  the  mind, 
has  no  right  to  smile  at  this.  It  is  his  business  in  this  life 
not  to  laugh,  but  to  be  laughed  at. 


indeed.  It  is  as  if  a  dog  should  spin  himself  sick  in  pursuit 
of  his  tail,  which  he  neither  can  catch  nor  could  profit  by 
if  caught.  Failure  displeases  in  proportion  to  the  effort,  and 
it  would  be  judicious  to  stop  a  little  short  of  real  water,  and 
live  horses,  and  trains  of  cars  that  will  work.  Nay,  why 
should  we  have  streets,  and  drawing-rooms  (with  mantel 
clocks  and  coal  scuttles  complete),  and  castles  with  battle- 
ments ?  Or  if  the  play  is  so  vilely  constructed  as  to  require 
them,  why  must  the  street  have  numbered  house-doors,  the 
drawing-room  an  adjoining  library  and  conservatory,  and 
the  battlements  a  growth  of  ivy  ?  Of  course  no  sane  mind 
would  justify  poor  Boucicault's  wall  that  sinks  to  represent 
the  ascent  of  the  man  "  climbing  "  it  by  standing  on  the 
ground  and  working  his  legs,  but  we  are  only  a  trifle  less  ri- 
diculous when  we  have  any  scenic  effects  at  all.  The  differ- 
ence is  one  of  degree,  and  if  we  are  to  have  representations 
of  inanimate  objects  it  is  hard  to  say  at  what  we  should 
stick  Our  intellectual  gorge  may  now  rise  at  the  sight  of  a 
battered  and  blood-stained  "  Nancy  "  dragging  her  wrecked 
carcass  along  the  stage  to  escape  the  club  of  a  "  Sikes,"  be- 
cause it  is  as  new  as  once  were  the  horrible  death-agonies 
that  now  constitute  the  charm  of  the  acting  of  a  Croizette; 
but  the  line  of  distinction  is  arbitrary,  and  no  one  can  say 
how  soon  we  shall  expect  to  see  the  blood  of  "  Caesar  "  spout- 
ing from  his  wound  instead  of  being  content  with  "  Antony's  " 
rather  graphic  desription  of  it.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
realistic  idea  to  never  stop  till  it  gets  to  the  bottom.  It  has 
not  the  decency  of  moderation.  It  will  "  go  the  whole  hog  " 
because  it  is  itself  a  hog. 


Inasmuch  as  the  actor  must  wear  something — a  necessity 
from  which  the  actress  is  largely  free — he  may  as  well  wear 
the  costume  appropriate  to  his  part.  But  this  is  about  as 
far  as  art  permits  him  to  go  in  the  way  of  "  illusion  ; " 
another  step  and  he  is  on  the  "  unsteadfast  footing"  of  popu- 
lar caprice  and  vulgar  fashion.  Of  course  if  the  playwright 
has  chosen  to  make  a  window,  a  coach,  a  horse,  church-spire, 
or  whale  one  of  his  dramatis  persona*  we  must  have  them  in 
some  form,  offensive  as  they  are;  the  mistake  which  was  his 
in  so  constructing  the  play  is  ours  when  we  go  to  see  it.  In 
the  olden  dramas  the  "  Scene — a  Bridge  in  Venice,"  "  Scene 
— a  Cottage  in  the  Black  Forest,"  "  Scene — a  Battle  Field," 
etc.,  were  not  intended  as  instructions  to  the  manager,  but 
to  the  spectator.  The  author  did  not  expect  these  things  to 
be  shown  on  the  stage,  but  imagined  in  the  auditorium. 
They  were  mere  hints  and  helps  to  the  imagination,  which, 
as  an  artist,  it  was  his  business  to  stimulate  and  guide,  and 
which  the  modem  playwright,  as  a  fool,  decrees  it  his  duty 
to  discourage  and  repress.  The  play  should  require  as  few 
accessories  as  possible,  and  to  those  actually  required  the 
manager  should  confine  himself.  We  may  grant  Shaks- 
peare his  open  grave  in  Hamlet,  but  the  impertinence  of  real 
earth  in  it  we  should  resent;  while  the  obtrusion  of  adjacent 
tombs  and  headstones  at  large  is  a  capital  crime.  We  may 
endure  a  play  in  which  a  man  is  pitched  out  of  a  window, 
and  must  perforce  endure  the  window;  but  the  cornice,  cur- 
tains, and  tassels,  the  three  or  four  similar  windows  with 
nobody  to  be  pitched  out  of  them,  the  ancestral  portrait  on 
the  wall,  and  the  suit  of  armor  in  the  niche,  what  have  these 
to  do  with  the  matter  ?  We  can  see  them  anywhere  at  any 
time;  we  wish  to  know  how  to  not  see  them.  They  are  oi 
the  vulgarities.  They  distract  attention  from  the  actor,  and 
under  cover  of  the  diversion  he  plays  badly.  Is  it  any  won- 
dey  that  he  does  not  care  to  compete  with  a  gilt  cornice  and 
a  rep  sofa  ? 

On  the  Athenian  stage,  a  faulty  gesture,  a  sin  in  rhetoric,  a 
false  quantity  or  accent — these  were  visited  with  the  dire  dis- 
pleasure of  an  audience  in  whom  the  art-sense  was  sweeter 
than  honey  and  stronger  than  a  lion — an  audience  that  went 
to  the  play  to  see  the  play,  to  discriminate,  compare,  mark 
the  conformity  of  individual  practice  to  universal  principle  : 
in  a  word,  to  criticize.  They  enjoyed  that  rarest  and  ripest 
of  all  pleasures,  the  use  of  trained  imagination.  There  was 
the  naked  majesty  of  art,  there  the  severe  simplicity  of  taste. 
And  there  came  not  the  carpenter  with  his  machines,  the 
upholsterer  with  his  stuffs,  nor  the  painter  with  blotches  of 
unsightly  paint,  crazing  the  eye  and  grieving  the  heart.  O 
child  of  the  modern  era,  thou  art  a  fixed,  irrevocable,  and 
irreparable  fool,  and  for  this  I  thank  thee. 

Scorn  is  a  game  that  were  the  people  wise 
I  could  not  play  at. 


If  there  be  gentlemen  among  us  (continues  iv  end) 
who  desire  to  retire  a  portion  of  their  capital  to  a  position 
where  it  will  bear  compound  interest — but  not  in  ducats — 
let  them  begin  a  collection  of  what  they  may  be  sure  will 
have  no  transitory  interest,  nor  be  superseded  by  any  form 
of  chromo  furor,  or  of  decalcomaniac  jug-work.  They  can 
go         *        *        *  Here,    I   am  chagrined  to  observe, 

this  gentle  enthusiast  introduces  so  brazen,  fronlless,  and  im- 
penitent a  puff  of  a  local  dealer  that  its  omission  is  de- 
manded by  every  canon  of  taste,  every  consideration  of 
thrift,  every  obligation  of  religion,  and  every  attribute  of  a 
gentleman. 

If  ever  there  was  a  country  of  all  the  virtues  it  must  have 
been  this  before  the  recent  war,  for,  according  to  all  compe- 
tent authority,  every  public  and  private  vice  that  now  dis- 
tinguishes the  American  from  the  dog  or  horse  is  a  legacy  of 
that  contest.  Of  what  that  contest  was  itself  a  legacy  does 
not  so  clearly  appear ;  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  a  legal 
inheritance  of  that  moral  perfection  which,  about  the  year 
i860,  was  pleased  to  indulge  the  caprice  of  dying  intestate. 
There  is  one  political  crime  which  it  was  hoped  would  not 
be  traced  to  the  late  war,  but  the  Bulletin  man  will  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  less  than  the  cold,  unheavenly  truth,  and 
goes  doggedly  chasing  his  nose  along  the  back-track  of  ger- 
rymandering until  he  finds  in  a  military  camp  the  hole  from 
which  it  emerged.  He  confesses  it  was  a  device  of  our 
revolutionary  forefathers  (the  dear  old  birds  were  sadly  de- 
moralized by  the  War  of  Independence),  but  the  practice 
had  died  out,  until,  familiarized  anew  with  the  ruses  of  war 
— of  which  gerrymandering  would  seem  to  be  one — the 
country  again  adopted  it ;  as  a  toper  gone  flat  drunk  over 
his  grog  might  be  roused  by  the  noise  of  a  pig  drinking 
slops,  and  betake  himself  again  to  the  bottle. 


Seeing  that  stage  illusion  is  neither  desirable  nor  attain- 
able, the  determined  efforts  to  achieve  it  that  have  been 
making  during  these  last  few  decades  seem  very  melancholy 


From  scene-painting  to  painting,  from  painting  to  engra- 
ving— the  transition  is  natural  and  easy.  If  there  is  one 
hobby  (writes  a  friend  of  mine)  which,  intelligently  ridden, 
shows  the  rider  a  gentleman,  it  is  a  hobby  for  the  collection 
of  engravings  and  etchings.  Paintings  may  be — indeed,  they 
commonly  are — acquired  for  show,  but  a  discriminating  love 
for  anything  so  calmly  artistic,  so  unobtrusively  excellent,  so 
devoid  of  such  claptrap  as  "  warmth,"  "  color,"  "  contrasts," 
and  "effects"  as  a  finely-toned  engraving,  or  a  deep,  subtle 
and  strong  etching,  indicates  not  a  few  of  the  best  attributes 
of  a  gentleman.  To  contemplate  such  a  devotee  is  in  itself 
delightful,  just  as  one  derives  a  singular  pleasure  from  the 
raptures  of  Blumenbach  over  his  skull  of  the  beautiful  Geor- 
gian girl. 


Of  course  the  Bulletin  is  wrong.  A  veteran  criminal  as- 
sures me  that  gerrymandering  is  one  of  the  essential  sins  of 
human  nature,  an  instinctive  and  irrepressible  naughtiness 
that  pervades  the  conduct  of  mankind  as  the  odor  of  musk 
penetrates  the  atmosphere  of  a  hoodlum  ball-room.  He 
says  the  child  commits  it  in  the  cradle,  the  adult  at  his  busi- 
ness, and  old  age  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  gerrymanders 
with  the  foot  that  is  out ;  that  women  gerrymander  without 
knowing  it,  and  the  clergy  without  any  one  else  knowing  it ; 
that  gerrymandering  is  performed  alike  by  the  pirate  on  the 
high  seas  and  the  tramp  on  the  high  road  ;  that  the  blood- 
less nun  in  the  cloister  performs  it  with  neatness  and  dis- 
patch. I  have  not  the  faintest  notion  of  what  gerrymander- 
ing may  have  the  merit  to  be,  but  it  can't  be  so  common  a 
vice  as  all  that,  or  I  should  myself  long  since  have  ex- 
hausted its  capacities  of  pleasure.  In  the  words  of  that 
frankest  of  gamblers,  Bill  Briggs,  "  if  it's  a  good  thing,  I 
should  like  to  be  in  it."     As  Campbell  wrote, 

Why  do  those  sins  of  shadowy  tint  appear 
More  sweet  than  all  the  vices  smiling  near? 
Ignorance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 
And  gerrymandering^  nice  because  its  new. 


The  worthy  man  had  observed  that  his  worthy  hogs  were 
afflicted  with  vermin.  Now,  therefore,  he  went  for  his  oil- 
can, and  when  at  night  they  were  convened  in  the  piggery 
he,  taking  a  candle,  proceeded  to  apply  the  kerosene  to  the 
surface  of  each  pig.  But  the  last  one  annointed  did  unwit- 
tingly (as  meaning  no  harm)  get  itself  astride  the  candle, 
and,  a  cloud  by  day,  became  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  Then, 
with  the  same  intelligent  instinct  which  prompts  a  man  with 
a  swarm  of  bees  about  his  ears  to  seek  the  pleasures  of  social 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-citizens,  this  blazing  porker 
wedged  itself  in  among  its  companions,  and  in  the  brief 
period  of  time/equired  for  the  conception  and  execution  of  a 
wink  that  herd  of  hogs  was  all  afire  !  It  was  no  end  sad;  it 
was  as  melancholy  as  ever  it  could  be.  The  swine  went  forth 
through  the  broken  walls  of  the  fold  each  bearing  its  tower 
of  flame  and  lifting  up  its  voice.  And  when  the  country'  was 
again  all  dark,  save  for  fitful  flashes  along  the  far  horizon, 
the  good  man  stonily,  yet  earnestly,  and  with  apparent  sin- 
cerity, averred  that  he  would  be  Dad  gummed  ! 

A  few  years  ago  a  lady  of  Oakland  found  a  miserable  and 
repulsive-looking  tramp  drunk  by  the  wayside.  Touched 
with  compassion,  she  raised,  revived,  fed,  sheltered,  and 
ultimately  reformed  him.  He  afterward  secured  employ- 
ment as  a  hog  herder  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and 
his  benefactress  lost  sight  of  him.  Last  week  a  clean,  well- 
dressed,  and  mannerly  man  called  at  her  house,  and  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  occurred:  "  Is  it  possible,  madam,  that 
you  do  not  know  me?"  "  Why,  really  ;  yes — no,  it  can  not 
be — "  "  Indeed  it  is.  You  have  been  the  good  angel  of 
my  life.  To  you  I  owe  everything;  you  have  made  me  what 
I  am."  "And  you  are — ?."  "A  book-agent.  And  I  sell 
sewing  machines  on  the  installment  plan.  I  also  take  orders 
for  lightning  rods,  and  have  the  finest  assortment  of  chromos 
ever  offered  in  this  country.  If  you  would  like  to  insure 
your  house  and  furniture  you  will  find  in  this  pamphlet  full 
di — "  The  sentence  was  never  finished  ;  the  fallen  tramp 
caught  the  lady's  eye,  and  it  froze  him  into  a  superior  article 
of  monumental  marble;  and  as  an  ideal  statue  of  Total  De- 
pravity he  disgraces  the  vestibule  of  a  local  gallery  of  art. 
And  that  lady,  by  abstention  from  benevolence,  is  piling  up 
a  colossal  fortune  that  is  a  menace  to  th?  State. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


DUTY. 

A  monk,  while  praying  bv  the  early  light, 
The  holy  Nazarene  of  Calvary  saw. 
And  bending  down  in  reverence  and  awe 

Gave  thanks  that  to  him  came  so  fair  a  sight. 

But  even  as  he  spoke  he  heard  the  bell. 

Rung  by  some  carl  or  beggar  who  did  wait 
To  gam  admittance  to  the  wayside  gate; 

And  so  he  rose  and  straightway  left  his  cell. 

And  when  by  night  he  came  some  rest  to  gain 
The  Blessed  Visitant  was  still  his  guest. 
Who  thus  in  loving  words  the  monk  addressed: 
"You  have  done  well;    but  if  you  did  remain 

When  bidden  hence  I  should  have  left  the  place. 

And  you  would  never  more  have  seen  mv  face." 

rancisco.  May  27,  1878.  Richard  E  White. 


REMINISCENCES. 


Unpublished  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  the  "Ubiquitous." 


BY    EDWARD    M  COWAN. 


[CONTINUED    FKOM    LAST    NUMBER.] 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  at  Fort  Yale — September, 
1858 — I  went  strolling  around  sight-seeing;  met  a  number 
of  old  Californians,  and  saw  "history  repeating  itself,''  in 
redacting  the  scenes  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  1S49, 
but  upon  a  much  smaller  basis.  All  the  games  known  in  the 
vast  catalogue  of  the  sporting  fraternity  were  in  full  blast. 
Gambling  paid  a  revenue  to  the  government  as  well  as  the 
tax  on  foreign  miners,  which  was  five  dollars  per  head  per 
month. 

In  a  few  days,  Major  Tom  Dolan,  Rube  Raines,  and 
myself  went  to  New  York  Bar  to  work  a  mining  claim  that 
had  been  presented  to  us  by  a  Nicaraguan  colonel.  We  got 
fifty  dollars  worth  of  provisions  on  credit,  and  bought  a  set 
of  mining  implements  from  a  disgusted  miner  for  ten  dollars. 
We  commenced  work  bright  and  early.  Tom  and  myself 
packed  the  pay-dirt,  and  Rube  manipulated  the  rocker.  We 
continued  to  toil  until  about  mid-day,  when  we  took  "an- 
other drink,''  and  then  examined  the  gold-pan  containing  the 
gold-dust  and  black  sand  ;  after  washing  it  clean  it  showed 
up  about  ten  cents.  We  had  worked  hard  all  the  forenoon, 
had  drank  up  a  bottle  of  bad  schnapps,  for  which  we  paid 
two  dollars  and  a  half,  and  had  realized  ten  cents  ! 

I  pitched  the  rocker,  pick,  and  shovel,  etc.,  into  a  deep 
canon  running  past  the  claim,  and  that  finished  the  first  day's 
work  that  I  ever  did  in  the  mines.  We  returned  that  even- 
ing to  Fort  Vale,  and  Raines  went  back  to  his  old  home, 
Sacramento.  I  saw  there  was  money  in  the  country,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  some  of  it  before  I  left. 

Gov.  Douglass  had  pitched  his  marquee  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  and  was  investigating  into  the  facts  which 
caused  the  fighting  between  the  miners  and  the  Indians. 
Several  Americans  who  had  gone  up  the  river  prospecting 
had  been  murdered,  their  heads  cut  off,  and  their  headless 
trunks  sent  floating  down  the  stream.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  deter  others  from  making  inroads  into  the  Indian 
country. 

A  boat-load,  containing  a  German  woman  and  her  hus- 
band, stopped  at  one  of  the  bars  on  their  way  up  the  river. 
The  miners  cautioned  them  of  the  dangers  they  were  about 
to  encounter  ;  they  did  not,  however,  heed  the  warning,  but 
continued  on  their  way  up.  In  a  few  days  after,  the  body  of 
the  woman  was  seen  floating  down  the  stream  in  a  nude 
state  ;  she,  however,  had  her  head  on  her  shoulders.  It  was 
reported  that  the  Indians  had  stripped  her  of  all  her  cloth- 
ing, and  then  formed  a  ring  and  danced  around  her. 

Two  companies,  of  one  hundred  men  each,  were  organ- 
ized to  proceed  up  the  river  and  teach  these  Indians  a  les- 
son. Martin  Gallagher  was  placed  in  command  of  one  of 
the  companies,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Snyder,  an  old 
San  Franciscan,  of  the  other.  They  stole  a  forced  march 
on  the  Indians  and  surprised  them.  As  soon  as  the  fighting 
commenced,  the  Indians  placed  their  squaws  in  front,  think- 
ing the  miners  would  not  fire  on  them.  After  a  few  volleys 
they  raised  a  white  flag.  A  number  of  bucks  and  squaws 
had  been  killed  ;  our  side  did  not  lose  a  man.  The  Indians 
were  armed  with  the  old  Queen  Anne  flint-lock  muskets;  the 
miners  with  yagers  and  other  good  rifles.  An  Indian  who 
had  escaped  to  a  mountain  exhibited  his  contempt  for  the 
clutchmen  by  making  indecent  signs — he  imagined  he  was 
out  of  range  of  their  guns.  An  old  Missourian  in  Snyder's 
company  had  one  of  the  old-fashioned  hunting-rifles  he 
called  ''  Betsy;''  he  stepped  out,  saying  :  "  I  think  I  can  save 
that  varmint ! :'  leveled  his  piece  and  brought  him  down. 
This  threw  consternation  among  the  Indians,  and  peace  was 
made  with  them.  After  peace  was  made,  the  Indians  came 
into  camp  in  large  numbers,  bringing  with  them  their  young 
women,  whom  they  offered  to  barter  in  marriage — a  la  Mor- 
mon— at  the  rate  of  forty  dollars  a  head. 

After  the  investigation  by  the  Government  had  ended, 
Martin  Gallagher  informed  me  that  he  had  to  go  to  San 
Francisco,  to  attend  to  a  suit  he  had  pending  against  the 
captain  and  owners  of  the  bark  Yankee  for  forcibly  taking 
him  out  of  the  country,  by  order  of  the  Vigilance  Committee, 
and  he  wanted  me  to  buy  an  interest  in  the  San  Francisco 
Boatmen's  claim.  There  were  several  shares  for  sale,  and 
they  were  about  to  form  a  new  company.  Most  of  the  boys 
had  made  over  $5,000  each,  and  they  wanted  to  go  to  'Frisco 
and  New  York  and  have  a  good  time  generally.  The  new 
company  organized,  and  we  appointed  Colonel  Jack  Perry 
foreman.  In  a  short  time  he  made  a  small  pile  of  $5,000, 
and  went  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and  was  elected  chief 
marshal  of  the  city;  took  a  trip  to  New  York,  and  is  now 
resting  on  his  gathered  laurels  as  mine  host  of  Perry  & 
Doyle's  saloon  on  Bush  Street. 

Hill's  Bar  and  Fort  Yale  had  then  as  residents  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  well  and  favorably  known: 
Hon.  Michael  Conroy,  one  of  the  best  working  members  of 
our  last  Legislature;  P.  Crowley,  Esq.,  ex-Chief  of  Police  ; 
P.  J.  Cassin,  a  wholesale  liquor  merchant  of  this  city  ; 
Robert  Cushing.  P.  Conner,  Con.  Mooney,  George  Parkin- 
son, Thomas  Finneny,  Martin  Bulger,  and' m  my  others. 

The  first  day's  washing  up,  after  three  days'  sluicing, 
we  panned  out  $1,598.  We  went  along  at  this  rate  for  five 
or  six  weeks,  when  the  snows  and  heavy  frosts  came  upon 
us,  and  we  had  to  stop  mining  for  three  months.  But  we 
had  lots  of  money,  plenty  of  grub,  a  good  cabin,  and  agree- 


able companions,  and  that  made  the  long  winter  and  very 
long  nights  pass  pleasantly.  In  that  high  latitude  it  snows 
almost  as  often  as  it  rains  in  California. 

My  friend  Martin  Gallagher  was  destined  never  to  return 
to  Hill's  Bar.  The  San  Francisco  jury  awarded  him  $3,500 
damages,  but  he  had  been  drinking  one  night,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  he  made  threats  against  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Roach,  who  killed  him.  Roach  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  and  was  acquitted.  The  judgment,  however, 
through  the  exertions  of  Col.  James  Gannon,  of  this  city,  was 
collected  and  paid  over  to  Martin's  widow.  Poor  Martin! 
Many  of  the  old  Californians  still  remember  him.  When 
not  drinking,  he  was  as  gentle  and  affectionate  as  a  child. 
Peace  to  his  ashes  ! 

An  Englishman  at  Fort  Yale  refused  to  pay  for  the  drinks 
he  had  called  for,  in  a  house  kept  by  Billy  Foster  and  John 
Anderson.  It  was  known  that  he  had  money,  and  when 
asked  to  pay,  in  a  swaggering  manner  he  defied  the  proprie- 
tors. They  put  him  out.  He  soon  returned  with  a  pistol  in 
his  hand,  and  pointed  it  at  Foster,  who  immediately  drew 
on  him,  and  shot  and  unfortunately  killed  him.  Upon  ex- 
amination it  was  found  that  the  pistol  of  the  dead  man  had 
no  loads  in  it.  Of  course  Foster  was  in  ignorance  of  that 
fact.  It  created  great  excitement,  however,  among  the 
authorities,  and  Foster  had  to  fly.  He  went  to  Hill's  Bar 
and  hid  for  a  few  days,  and  then  went  down  the  river  in  a 
canoe,  and  finally  made  his  escape  out  of  the  country. 

We  had  a  character  at  Fort  Yale — Captain  Wannel,  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  physique,  and 
had  been  captain  of  a  gold  guard  in  Australia.  His  good 
looks  was  all  he  had  to  recommend  him,  however,  for  he 
was  an  imperious  blatherskite  and  fool.  If  you  addressed 
him  with  your  hat  on,  he  would  threaten  to  commit  you  for 
contempt.  According  to  his  own  account,  his  court  was 
always  in  session.  He  enjoyed  his  otium  cum  dignitate 
mostly  at  Fort  Yale,  where  all  the  police  were  stationed  ;  at 
Hill's  Bar  he  had  to  stand  a  considerable  amount  of  guying 
from  the  miners.  We  were  three  miles  from  Fort  Yale,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  we  looked  upon  it  as  be 
ing  that  far  outside  of  his  bailiwick.  At  the  inquest  a  belt 
was  found  on  the  body,  containing  $600 — a  nice  little  per- 
quisite for  the  judge. 

After  the  inquest  he  called  together  his  police  force,  and 
closed  most  of  the  drinking  houses,  ignoring  licenses  granted 
by  the  Gold  Commissioner,  Hicks,  and  other  rights  the  resi- 
dents had  acquired  and  paid  for  under  the  existing  laws. 
He  was  the  hyass  tyce,  and  he  would  show  the  Yankees  they 
could  not  kill  a  subject  of  Great  Britain  with  impunity — even 
in  self-defense.  He  went  charging  and  slashing  around,  de- 
manding of  every  one  who  knew  Foster  to  tell  where  he 
was.  He  met  Mr.  John  Anderson,  Foster's  partner,  now  a 
resident  of  this  city,  who  told  Wannel  he  had  seen  Billy 
"about  one  hour  before,"  but  did  not  know  where  he  was  at 
that  time.  That  was  enough — he  ordered  his  officers  to  arrest 
Anderson,  and  locked  him  up  in  a  prison.  He  confiscated 
Anderson's  and  Foster's  property.  He  demanded  $2,500  in 
cash  down,  or  $7,000  in  freehold  property,  as  security  for  him 
to  appear  as  a  witness  against  a  man  who  had  not  been  ar- 
rested.    So  John  Anderson  had  to  remain  in  jail. 

The  judge  on  the  bar  was  a  Canadian,  of  French  extrac- 
tion, named  Perrier,  a  fair  man;  did  what  was  right  between 
his  fellow  men,  and  was  in  no  way  prejudiced  against  his 
American  brethren.  I  induced  him  to  write  a  letter  to  his 
brother  justice,  Wannel,  to  allow  the  houses  to  be  opened 
and  let  things  go  on  as  usual.  This  threw  him  into  spasms, 
and  he  committed  the  Constable  of  Hill's  Bar  to  prison.  He 
was  "  Sir  Oracle,  when  he  opened  his  mouth  let  no  dog  bark  !  " 
He  would  stand  dictation  from  no  quarter. 

A  number  of  my  friends  had  been  fined  for  an  assault  upon 
some  darkies  at  a  dance.  The  negroes  had  piled  themselves 
into  the  room,  and  commenced  dancing  with  some  young 
squaws;  they  would  not  go  out  peaceably,  and  they  were 
made  to  go  forcibly.  The  next  morning  Wannel  obtained 
the  names  of  the  parties  who  had  been  at  the  dance  house; 
had  a  trial  without  either  of  them  being  present — they  had 
not  yet  been  arrested — and  fined  each  one  $200.  This  was 
rather  a  cool  proceeding,  and,  also,  his  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases  was  only  ,£5,  or  $25,  and  costs. 

I  waited  for  him  to  cool  off  a  little  in  the  Foster  case,  and 
with  a  bag  of  gold  dust  in  my  hand  I  appeared  before  him 
and  offered  to  settle  the  matter,  and  pay  the  legal  fines  and 
costs  in  each  case,  and  let  the  boys  come  back  from  the  bar 
to  Yale  and  open  their  houses.  I  was  about-  to  say  some- 
thing in  regard  to  the  law  in  such  cases,  but  he  cut  me  off 
short  by  asking  me  if  "  I  did  not  know  that  lawyers  were  not 
permitted  to  appear  in  her  Majesty's  courts  except  by  court- 
esy of  the  judge?"  I  informed  him  that  I  did  not  know 
that  fact,  and,  further,  that  I  did  not  appear  before  him  in 
the  role  of  a  lawyer,  but  as  a  friend,  both  to  the  court  as  well 
as  to  those  I  was  acting  for. 

He  declined  to  accept  the  fines  and  costs,  and  wanted  to 
know  where  the  accused  parties  were.  I  further  informed  him 
his  proceedings  were  illegal,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the 
common  law  or  written  statutes  of  his  country  ;  that  it  was 
an  axiom  of  the  English  law  that  every  one  accused  had  a 
right  to  a  hearing,  and  to  meet  his  accuser  face  to  face.  He 
turned  on  me  a  look  of  supreme  contempt  and  said,  "Ah, 
my  fine  fellow,  that  may  be  good  law  in  California,  but  Jack 
is  not  as  good  as  his  master  here."  I  then  informed  him 
that  the  only  thing  left  for  me  to  do  was  to  take  the  accused 
before  the  nearest  magistrate  (Hill's  Bar),  and  let  them  plead 
guilty,  and  pay  their  fines  and  costs.  He  replied  to  me,  "  Are 
you  a  constable,  sir  ?"  I  said,  "  No,  sir,"  and  bowed  myself 
out  of  his  honorable  court. 

Dr.  Fifer,  one  of  the  "  purest  and  best  citizens  "  of  San 
Francisco,  was  in  court.  He  followed  me  down  to  the  ferry, 
and  informed  me  that  the  Judge  had  reconsidered  the  mat- 
ter, and  would  settle  the  cases  on  my  own  terms.  I  told 
Filer  to  go  back  and  tell  his  friend,  the  Judge,  that  I  would 
not  give  him  as  much  gold-dust  as  would  turn  the  nicest- 
balanced  gold-scales  in  the  Dominion  to  settle  the  cases. 
When  I  reached  the  bar,  my  clients,  at  my  suggestion,  went 
with  me  before  Justice  Perrier,  plead  guilty,  paid  their  fine 
and  costs,  and  took  transcripts  from  the  docket.  This  was 
a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  speak  to  the  Judge  about  hav- 
ing Wannel  arrested,  brought  down  to  the  bar,  and  tried  for 
a  contempt  of  court  for  locking  up  the  constable  of  the  bar 
without  first  giving  him  a  trial. 

The  Judge  said  he  had  no  one  to  serve  the  warrant.  I 
suggested  to  him  that  he  had  a  right  to  deputize  an  officer, 


and  that  I  would  serve  him  in  that  capacity.  He  fell  into 
the  trap.  1  knew  he  had  no  power  to  arrest  for  contempt  of 
court  outside  his  own  court-room.  The  affidavit  was  filed 
by  one  who  saw  the  constable  locked  up,  and  the  warrant 
was  filled  up  and  placed  in  my  hands,  with  my  name  insert- 
ed in  the  body  of  it,  specially  deputed  for  that  purpose. 
Thus  fully  armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directs,  I  selected 
ten  "good  men  and  true,"'  and  had  them  also  sworn  in  as 
deputy  constables.  They  were  "  armed  to  the  teeth  "  as  well 
as  with  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Cornelius  Mooney,  now  of 
this  city,  and  Sam  Banta  were  my  special  aids,  and  we 
went  to  Fort  Yale.  The  deputed  ten  and  myself  made  our 
way  to  the  court-house,  where  we. found  the  Judge  sitting  on 
the  bench,  surrounded  by  his  admiring  officers,  having  an 
agreeable  and  laughing  chat.  I  immediately  stepped  up  on 
the  bench  and  arrested  him.  He  turned  to  his  men  and 
said,  "My  men,  do  you  hear  that?"  His  officers  neither 
spoke  a  word  or  made  a  move.  The  Judge  made  up  his 
mind  there  was  to  be  no  child's  play,  and  asked  permission 
to  see  his  wife,  surrendered  his  pistol,  and  gave  to  his  clerk 
a  bag  of  gold  dust.  I  placed  him  in  charge  of  two  of  my 
officers,  and  charged  them  that  I  would  hold  them  responsi- 
ble for  his  appearance  at  the  boat.  They  went  with  him  to 
his  residence,  and  Mooney,  Banta,  and  myself  proceeded  to 
the  jail,  our  friends  following.  I  demanded  from  the  jailer  a 
surrender  of  the  prisoner.  He  was  a  stout  Canadian,  and 
he  drew  a  pistol.  I  said  to  him,  "  How  dare  you,  sir,  resist 
one  of  her  Majesty's  officers  in  the  discharge  of  a  sworn 
duty?"     He  surrendered  ! 

We  threw  open  the  prison  doors,  and  released  the  consta- 
ble, an  Englishman,  and  all  the  Americans  illegally  held. 
After  that  the  jailer  was  reinstated,  and  we  went  down  to 
our  boats.  Our  prisoner  was  already  there.  He  said  to  me 
— seeing  the  stars  and  stripes  flying  at  the  stern  of  one  of 
the  boats — "Ah!  I  see  you  are  going  to  make  a  national 
affair  of  this  !"  (the  boundary  question  had  not  yet  been 
settled).  I  replied  to  him,  "  Not  much."  Dr.  Fifer  was  al- 
lowed to  accompany  him.  When  we  arrived  at  the  bar, 
Judge  Perrier  at  once  opened  his  court,  and  I  produced  the 
body  of  the  prisoner  and  made  a  return  on  the  back  of  the 
warrant,  and  my  functions  as  a  "constable"  ceased.  The 
Judge  then  invited  me  on  the  bench  alongside  of  him,  where 
I  sat  all  the  time  while  the  trial  was  in  progress. 

We  put  the  constable  of  the  bar  on  the  stand,  and  several 
other  witnesses,  to  prove  the  "contempt."  He  made  no  de- 
fense ;  which  was  the  only  sane  act  I  ever  knew  him  to  be 
guilty  of.  Judge  Perrier  made  him  stand  up,  and  gave  him 
a  pretty  sharp  lecture  about  his  tyrannous  and  illegal  acts, 
and  then  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  and 
costs,  and  to  stand  committed  till  the  sentence  be  complied 
with.  His  friend,  Dr.  Fifer,  paid  the  fine  and  costs,  and 
Judge  Wannel  was  released  from  custody. 

The  court  and  its  friends  then  adjourned  to  Paddy  Mar- 
tin's "deadfall,"  and  put  up  the  fifty  dollars  and  costs  for 
"drinks  all  round." 


Another  sale  by  William  T.  Coleman  of  villa  lots  at  San 
Rafael,  one  week  from  to-day.  We  might  write  ever  s» 
much  about  the  beauty  and  attractions  of  this  suburb ;  we 
might  compare  it,  as  we  have  so  often  done,  with  Sorrento 
and  its  orange  groves  upon  the  Bay  of  Naples  ;  but  no  one 
— certainly  no  one  with  any  sense — will  ever  purchase  a  lot, 
with  a  view  to  making  a  residence,  till  they  have  visited  the 
place.  Our  advice,  therefore,  is  for  the  husband  who  pro- 
poses to  get  for  himself  a  home  to  take  his  wife  and  go  to 
San  Rafael  during  the  present  week  ;  or,  if  the  wife  is  the 
gray  mare  and  better  horse,  and  proposes  to  select  a  home 
for  her  family,  let  her  take  her  husband  and  go  over  to  the 
spot;  go  upon  the  ground,  climb  to  the  top  of  the  hills,  stay 
all  night  at  a  hotel,  visit  the  land  again  in  the  morning,  con- 
verse with  the  people,  and  become  familiar  with  a  spot  be- 
fore selecting  it  as  a  home.  San  Rafael  is  to  us  the  most 
attractive  and  charming  of  all  the  suburbs  of  San  Francisco. 
Oakland  is  too  near  and  has  too  many  people.  San  Rafael 
is  more  picturesque,  more  aristocratic,  will  have  a  more  se- 
lect population,  will  always  be  rural  and  country.  The 
whole  of  Marin  County  is  romantic.  It  has  a  thousand 
beautiful  valleys.  It  has  groves,  and  streams  of  running 
water,  bay  and  ocean  views.  The  climate  of  San  Rafael  is 
unobjectionable  ;  it  is  breezy  and  healthful  ;  the  village  is 
well  drained  and  free  from  malaria  ;  it  has  fine  mountain 
water  from  a  lake  almost  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Tamal- 
pais.  Everybody  should  visit  this  village,  whether  they  con- 
template buying  land  or  not.  The  trip  is  made  in  half  a 
day — one  hour  to  go,  one  hour  to  stay,  and  one  hour  to  re- 
turn; fare,  half  a  dollar;  eight  ferry  trips  each  day,  from  the 
foot  of  Market  Street.  Our  readers  must  not  weary  of  our 
puffing  land  sales.  It  is  a  hobby  with  us  that  every'  man 
should  own  his  home,  have  his  own  roof  above  his  head, 
and  some  part  of  God's  earth  that  he  may  call  his  own. 
This  makes  him  a  good  citizen  ;  it  makes  him  independent, 
honest,  virtuous,  respectable,  and  patriotic.  If  he  can  not 
get  a  lot  in  the  city,  he  should  have  it  in  the  country.  An 
opportunity  now  offers  to  get  land  at  San  Rafael. 


Apple  trees  grow  old  without  reproach.  They  may  con- 
tinue to  deck  their  withered  limbs  with  a  spring-time  gaudi- 
ness  of  pink  blossoms,  still  they  are  respectable,  even  if  they 
afford  only  an  apple  or  two  in  a  season. 

"There  are  people  who  live  behind  the  hill,"  is  an  old 
German  proverb  which  means  that  there  are  other  persons 
in  the  world  beside  yourself,  although  you  may  not  see  them. 


Bill  of  Fare  for  Sbc  Persons.— Sunday,  June  2, 


Sorrel  Soup. 

Fried    Pampanos. 

Veal  Cutlet  a  /a  Maintettcn. 

Baked  Tomatoes.         Lyonaise  Potatoes.         String  Beans. 

Roast  Chicken,  with  Ham  and  Oyster  Dressing. 

Lettuce,    Egg   Dressing. 
Raspberries,  Whipped  Cream,  and  Fancy  Cakes. 
Fruit    Bowl    of    Oranges,    Cherries,   Bananas,   and   Apricots. 
To  Cook  Veal  Cutlets  a  la  Maintenon.— Take  one-half  pound  of  fillet 
of  veal,  cut  in  pieces,  pound  well,  dip  in  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper,  a  little  ground  thyme,  and  summer  savory.     Fold  the  cutlets  in  well 
buttered  writing  paper,  and  fry  or  broil  them.     Serve  m  the  paper,  with  mush- 
room sauce  and  fried  bacon. 

To  make  Mushroom  S^uce. — Take  a  can  of  French  mushrooms,  quarter 
them,  and  stew  them  tender  in  their  juice  ;  add  some  gravy  and  a  large  spoonful 
of  butter ;  season  well  with  mace  and  cayenne  pepper ;  add  thickening  and  boil 
about  fifteen  minutes;  then  add  one  lablespoonfui  of  sherry  wine  or  Nabob 
sauce. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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ABOUT  WOMEN. 

Emma  Thursby  lakes  the  greatest  care  of  her 
voice.  Before  every  concert  she  takes  an  hour's 
sleep,  so  as  to  appear  on  the  stage  bright  and  fresh. 

Princess  Beatrice,  the  youngest  child  of  Victoria, 
has  just  passed  her  twenty-first  year.  Her  mother, 
whose  constant  companion  she  is,  compels  her  to  dress 
like  a  dowdy. 

The  morganatic  wife  of  the  King  of  Holland  sang 
and  played  "  Violetta''  in  Traviata  at  the  Italiens  in 
Paris  recently,  while  her  royal  lover,  powerless  to 
prevent  it,  fumed  and  fretted  in  a  stage  box. 

When  Mrs.  Grant  was  presented  to  the  Pope  at 
Rome,  she  asked  him  to  bless  for  her  a  silver  cross 
which  her  husband  had  given  her  when  they  cele- 
.  brated  their  silver  wedding  at  Long  Branch,  in  Au- 
gust, 1873.     The  Pope  blessed  it. 

The  name  of  Madame  Patti  (alone  with  that  of 
Malibran)  has  been  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Gold  of 
the  Philharmonic  Academy  of  Bologna.  It  would 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose  if  her  name  had  been 
engraved  in  the  cheque-book  of  the  treasury  of  La 
Scala. 

Lady  Sebright,  a  woman  of  rank  and  fortune  in 
England,  with  theatrical  tastes,  is  now  "  touring  the 
provinces,"  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Millais,  Major 
Newall,  and  Captain  Lacy.  They  have  performed 
at  Chichester,  Weymouth,  Salisbury,  and  other 
places,  always  giving  the  proceeds  of  the  entertain- 
ment to  some  local  charity.  Rather  a  nice  idea  this 
for  a  stage-struck  lady  of  ample  means  and  gentle 
birth  ! 

The  London  Touchstone  says  that  while  in  Boston, 
Miss  Neilson  received  the  visit  of  the  great  poet  Long- 
fellow, who,  lured  by  the  fame  of  the  young  English 
artist,  visited  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  At  the  close  of  the  performance  the  veteran 
writer,  the  delight  of  successive  generations  of  read- 
ers, said:  "  I  thank  you  for  this  beautiful  interpreta- 
tion of  this  enchanting  character.  I  have  never  in 
my  life  seen  intellectual  and  poetical  feeling  more  ex- 
quisitely combined." 

Lady  Rosebery,  it  appears,  finds  thoms  in  her 
wedded  path  much  the  same  as  the  rest  of  us  who  are 
not  Rosebery's.  First,  gossip  says  the  marriage  is 
not  legal,  because  after  the  ceremony  at  the  Regis- 
trar's office,  they  were  described  in  the  parish  register 
(?)  of  the  Episcopal  Church  as  bachelor  and  spinster, 
which  was  a  false  entry.  Then,  while  staying  at  Pet- 
worth  House,  the  seat  of  her  brother-in-law.  Lord 
Leconfield,  her  dressing-room  was  entered,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  earn'  off  those  splendid  jewels.  The 
robbers  were  surprised,  and  fled  without  booty.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  Lady  Rosebery,  with  the 
care  and  prudence  of  her  race,  had  locked  them  in  an 
iron  case  which  was  in  the  room,  instead  of  leaving 
them  on  the  table,  as  most  women  would  have  done. 
Now,  her  husband  has  bought  a  newspaper,  and  im- 
mediately doubled  the  pay  of  those  connected  with  it 
—a  needless  waste  of  money.  Right  upon  this  comes 
the  report  that  her  ladyship  has  been  publicly  cursed 
in  London  synagogues,  for  marrying  with  a  Christian. 

A  letter  from  Trebizond,  in  the  Levant  Herald, 
says:  "A  party  of  Circassian  dealers  arrived  here 
lately,  having  among  their  '  stock '  a  young  houri 
some  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  proof  of  her  unusual 
beauty  I  may  at  once  mention  that  the  price  set  upon 
her  is  200,000  piastres.  Some  days  after  the  landing 
of  the  owners  of  this  Circassian  gem  a  relation  of  hers 
arrived  and  claimed  her  from  her  possessors,  who,  it 
seems,  had  stolen  her  from  her  home.  He  claimed 
her  restoration  to  himself,  but,  I  need  hardly  say,  in 
vain  ;  the  owners  of  so  valuable  a  piece  of  merchan- 
dise were  not  the  men  to  give  it  up  through  any  sen- 
timental weakness.  The  dispute  was  at  last  referred 
to  the  Pasha's  arbitration,  much  against  the  will  of 
the  young  beauty  herself,  who  protested  against  re- 
turning to  her  native  hills,  and  stoutly  held  out  for 
going  to  Stamboul — the  paradise  of  a  Circassian 
girl's  imagination.  Before  the  Pasha,  however,  could 
deliver  his  judgment  on  the  matter  the  dispute  was 
settled  by  the  relation  foregoing  his  claim  for  a  con- 
sideration, and  accordingly  the  young  beauty  and  her 
friends  embarked  for  Constantinople." 


CATARRH  AND  DEAFNESS. 

San  Fraxcisco.  March  23.  1878.      , 
To   the    Public. — I   have  been,  ever  since   my  j 
childhood,  subject  to  attacks  ot  acute  earache,  foi- 1 
lowed  by  long-continued  deafness  and  throat  disease, 
the  former  usually  lasting  two  or  three  days,  and  the 
two  latter  a  month,  and  sometimes  more.     During  ; 
mv  stav  in  this  city,  under  such  an  attack,  I  sought 
the  advice  of  DR.   Q.  VAN  HUMMELL,  of  103 
Montgomery   Street,   and  was  almost   instantly  re- 
lieved of  the  pain,  and  of  the  deafness  no  trace  re- 
mained after  the  lapse  of  a  week.     This  I  look  upon 
as  a  most  remarkable  cure,  considering  the  severity  of 
the  attack,  and  that  I  have  been  chronicallv  subject 
to  them.  C.  T.  CHRISTIENSEN, 

Cashier  Nevada  Bank. 


Grand  Western  Market 

CORNER   BUSH   AND   POLK  STS. 


(~)FFER  THE  FOLLOW EXG  HOUSES 


and  Lots  on  the  Installment  Plan  : 


The  London  Daily  Telegraph,  is  owned  by  two 
Jews,  the  brothers  Levi,  who  have  changed  their 
names  to  Levison.  A  writer  in  the  London  Truth 
says:  "  I  fear  that  the  chosen  people  in  general,  and 
the  Levis  in  particular,  have  degenerated  since  1749. 
when  Horace  Walpole  writes  of  another  generation  of 
another  gendeman  of  the  family,  whose  pride  took 
the  tiresome  form  of  unceasingly  narrating  romances 
concerning  it,  and  who  possessed  a  gallery  of '  family 
pictures '  which  was  the  laughing-stock  of  Paris.  One 
of  them  represented  the  Virgin  Mary  in  conversation 
with  the  founder  of  the  house,  to  whom  she  says, 
1  Couvrez-vous,  mon  cousin.'  He  replies,  '  Non  pas, 
ma  tres  sainte  cousine,  je  scai  trop  bien  le  respect  que 
je  vous  dois.'  Another  equally  absurd  picture  in  this 
family  gallery  represents  Noah  entering  the  ark,  carry- 
ing in  his  hand  a  box  with  the  label,  '  Papiers  de  la 
maison  de  Levi.' " 


When  Paul  de  Cassagnac's  father  first  went  to 
Paris,  he  was  known  as  M.  Granier.  To  distinguish 
himself  from  other  Graniers,  he  used  to  sign  himself, 
"  M.  Granier  (de  Cassagnac),"  the  locality  of  his 
birth.  By-and-by,  the  brackets  disappeared,  and  the 
successful  journalist  developed  into  a  veritable  scion 
of  nobility. 

A  lady  remarked  to  Count  Schouvaloff:  ' '  Do  you 
know,  Count,  that  they  call  you  '  Shuffle-off? '" 
"  They  might,"  replied  the  Count,  "  with  equal  jus- 
tice, and  greater  wit,  call  the  Austro-Hungarian  Min- 
ister '  Count  Beast,'  and  the  German  Ambassador 
'  Count  Monster ! ' " 


It  is  said  that  a  project  is  on  foot  looking  to  the 
management  of  railway  trains  by  the  use  of  mirrors 
so  arranged  as  to  reflect  a  complete  picture  of  the 
road  to  the  President's  office.  That's  the  way  the 
ladies  always  manage  their  trains. 


A  New  York  dancing  master  has  added  his  to 
' "  one  of  the  few  immortal  names,"  etc. ,  by  waltzing 
for  sixteen  hours.  It  must  make  Longfellow  and 
Tennyson  sick  to  think  of  what  labor  and  study  it 
cost  them  to  become  famous. 


An  Irishman  employed  on  the  roadbed  of  a  new 
railroad  in  this  State  offers  to  bet  550  that  he  can 
throw  more  dirt  in  a  day  than  any  other  man. 
There's  a  chance  for  a  Chicago  editor  to  make  $50 
pretty  easy. 


n    FEffNEMANN,  Stalls  17  and  18,  Strawberry  Depot,  ! 
■*-*  •    Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

r\    M.  NICHUALS,  Stalls  7  and  8,  Fruit,  Produce,  and  [ 
V.   Vegetables. 

/"*    .?.  BURNETT  &>  CO.,  Stalls  19  and  20,  Groceries  ' 
^-r'  and  Dairy  Produce,  etc. 

T   L.  HOFMANN  &>  CO.,  Stalls  Nos.  11  and  12,  Pork 
■*■   Packers. 

TIT  P.  NUTTING,   Stalls   Nos.    35  and  36,    Poultry, 
V*  •   Game,  etc. 

TOUIS  ARMKNECHT,  Stalls  Nos.  37  and  38,  Poultry, 
■*-*  Game,  etc 

XTEl'ADA  COMPANY,  Stalls  Nos.  5  and  6,  Meats. 
ZJENRY  HICKSON,  Stalls  Nos.  27  and  28,  Meats. 


ROBE  RTS' 
DELICIOUS    CANDIES 

manufactured  daily, 
Northwest  corner  Bush  and  Polk  Sts. 


6  HOUSES  north  side  Clinton  Park,  between  Guerrero, 
Dolores,   Thirteenth   and    Fourteenth  streets — 6  rooms 
and  bath. 

3  HOUSES  west  sideGuerrero  street,  between  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth — 10  rooms  and  bath. 
1   HOUSE  northwest  corner  Twenty-first  and  Jessie  sts. — 
10  rooms  and  bath. 

1   HOUSE  east  side  Mission  street,  between  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth — 10  rooms  and  bath. 
3  HOUSES  south   side  Clay  street,  between   Jones  and 
Leavenworth — 10  rooms  and  bath. 

1   HOUSE  northwest  corner  Guerrero  street  and  Clinton 
Park — 10  rooms  and  bath. 
£\  HOUSES  north  side  Washington  street,  between  Fill- 
&  more  and  Steiner — 3  rooms  and  bath. 

1   HOUSE  northeast  corner  Washington  and  Steinersts — 
8  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE   north  side  Hill  street,  between  Valencia  and 
Guerrero — 5  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  west  side  Stevenson  street,  between  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-first — 7  rooms. 

1   HOUSE  west  side  Valencia  street,  between  Liberty  and 
Twenty-first—  n  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  south  side  Liberty  street,  between  Valencia 
and  Guerrero — 3  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  south  side  Post  street,  between  Webster  and 
Fillmore — 8  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE   east  side   of  York  street,    between   Twenty- 
fourth  and  Twenty-fifth — 6  rooms  and  bath. 
3  HOUSES  west   side   Pierce  street,  between   O'Farrell 
and  Ellis; — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  south  side  Clinton  Park,  between  Guerrero, 
Dolores,  Market,  and  Fourteenth  sts — 7  rooms  and  bath. 
4  HOUSES  south  side  Twenty-first  street,  between  Va- 
lencia and  Mission— 6  rooms  and  bath. 
1  HOUSE  west  side  Verba  Bueno  street,  between  Clay 
and  Sacramento,  Mason  and  Taylor —  rooms  and  bath. 
1  HOUSE  east  side  Stevenson  street,  between  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-fir;-: — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

£3T  The  houses  ar;  al  entirely  new,  are  of  modern  con- 
struction and  finish,  and  easily  accessible  by  street  railroads. 
They  are  entirely  disconnected,  have  been  built  under  our 
own  supervision  by  DAY  WORK,  and  are  warranted  first- 
class  in  every  respect.  The  title  warranted  perfect  in  all 
cases.  WM.  HOLLIS,  Manager, 

230  Montgomery  Street. 


'TIOGA    CONSOLIDATED    .  XG 

Company. — Location  of  works,  I::  g  Dis- 

trict, Bod.e,  Mono  County,  Stateof  California  ration  of 

principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  second  (2d)  day  of  May,  1878,  an  assessment 
(No.  i)  of  ten  (10)  cent.1;  per  share  was  levied  on  the  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in  United 
States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
pany, Room  No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  seventh  (7th)  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be  de- 
lir.que.it,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
twenty-eighth  (28th)  day  of  June,  1878,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent asesssment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.  WM.   H.  LENT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


GEO.  W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.   SCOTT. 


H.   T.    SCOTT. 


MOOD  Y'S 

DrtLg  and  Prescription 

STORE, 

Northwest   corner   Polk   and    Pine    Streets. 


UNION   IRON  WORKS 

(  Founded  1849.)     Post  Office  Box  2128. 

COR.    FIRST   AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO 


Prescriptions  prepared  with  care  from  the  purest  of  Drugs 
and  Chemicals. 


JOHN      E.     QUINN, 

1400  Polk  Street,  corner  Pine. 


MANLfACTCRERS    OP 

Compressed  Engines, 

Air  Compressors, 

Rock  Drills, 

Portable  Hoisting  Engines, 

Marine  Stationary  and  Portable  Boilers 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


'THE    LARGEST    AXD    BEST   SE- 

lected  stock  of 

Fancy  Goods,  Ladies'  and  Gents'  Fur- 
nishing Goods,  Dress  Trimmings, 
Kid  and  Lisle  Thread  Gloves, 

And  all  the  popular  novelties  in  the  Fancy  Goods  line,  out- 
side of  Kearny  Street. 


W.     WILKINSON, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

T  ABIES',    GENTS',    MISSES',    AND 

-L**  CHILDREN'S  BOOTS,  SHOES,  and  GAITERS, 
No.  1212  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Custom  work  prompt- 
ly attended  to.  Repairing  neatly  executed.  Dunbarx's 
Children's  Shoes  a  specialty. 


MOHR    &   STEFFENS, 

DEALERS   IN 

(GROCERIES,    FINE    WINES,    AXD 

*-*"     LIQUORS,  Pixley  Hall  Building,   corner  of  Pacific 
and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

SST  All  Goods  delivered  free  and  warranted. 


T)R.  G.  J.  VAN  VLACK, 

4  EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Baldwin. 


RARE     OLD 
Engravings    and   Etchings ! 


CONSTANTLY  ON   HAND  AND   FOR   SALE, 

Direct-acting  Pumping  and  Hoisting  Engines, 
Upright  and  btationary  Engines, 

Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery 
Blake's  Rock  Breakers, 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps, 

Chlorodizing  Furnaces, 
Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps. 
All  manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
workmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
man  ufac  turers . 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 


A 


XNUAL    MEETING.— THE    AN- 

nual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  Crown 
Point  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  for  the  election  of 
Trustees  and  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
come  before  the  meeting,  will  be  held  on  MONDAY,  the 
third  day  of  June,  1878,  at  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  p.  M.  of 
said  day,  at  the  Company's  office,  Room  28,  419  California 
Street,  San  Francisco.  The  transfer  books  will  be  closed  on 
Thursday,  the  23d,  at  3  o'clock  p.  SI. 

JAMES  NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 


A 


RIZONA   SILVER   MINING   COM- 

nany,  San  Francisco,  May  iBth,  1878. — The  fifth 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  above  named  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  Directors  and  the  transaction  of 
such  other  business  as  may  be  presented,  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  June  4th,  1878  (first  Tuesday  in  June),  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  that  day,  at  the  office  of  the  corporation.  Room 
No.  20,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  closed  on  Wednes- 
day,  May  29th,  at  3  o'clock  p.  u. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary*. 


QFFICE  OF  THE  STANDARD  GOLD 

Mining  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cah,  May  18,  1878. 
— The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  above 
named  incorporation,  for  the  election  of  Directors  and  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  ae  may  be  presented,  will 
be  held  onTcESDAY,  June  4th,  i87S(nrst  Tuesday  in  June), 
at  12  o'clock  m.  on  that  day,  at  the  office  of  the  incorporation. 
Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Streer, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Transfer  Books  closed  on  Wednesday, 
May  29th,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 


W.    K.   VICKERY 

Invites  the  attention  of  art  lovers  to  his  fine  selection  of 
Rare  Old  Engravings  and  Etchings  with  which  he  has  : 
recently  arrived  m  San  Francisco.  They  consist  of  early 
and  scarce  impressions  from  the  original  plates  of  the  great 
engravers  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. '  Their  age,  rarity,  and  unequaled  workmanship 
are  causing  them  now  to  be  much  sought  for  by  people  of 
taste  in  the  East,  both  for  portfolio  and  framing  purposes. 
Visitors  will  be  welcome  to  call  and  inspect  collection  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  two  o'clock.  Engravings  sent 
on  approval  to  private  residences. 

NO.  417  KEARNY  STREET,  ROOM  NO.  1. 

San  Francisco, 


QFFICE      OF     BULVVER     MINING 

^-^  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  iSth,  1878. — 
The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  above 
named  incorporation,  for  the  election  of  Directors  and  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  presented,  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  4th,  187S  (first  Tuesday  in  June), 
at  1  o'clock  y.  M,  on  that  day,  at  the  office  of  the  incorpora- 
tion, Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Transfer  books  closed  on 
Wednesday,  May  29th,  at  3  o'clock  p.  it. 

WM.  WILLIS,   Secretary. 


O 


FFICE  OF  ALPHA  CONSOLIDAT- 

ed  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco,  May  18th,  1878. 
— The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
above  named  company,  for  the  election  of  Trustees  and  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  presented,  will 
bo  held  on  Monday,  June  17th  (third  Monday  in  June),  at 
1  o'clock  r.  si.  on  that  day,  at  the  office  of  the  corporation. 
Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery'  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  closed  on  Monday, 
June  ioth,  at  3  o'clock  p.  M. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 


TDECHTEL  GOLD  MINING  CO. 

*^"^  Location  of  works,  Bodie  Mining  District,  Bodie, 
Modo  County,  California.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

--Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  1878,  an  as<«ss- 
ment  (No.  1)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
Company,  Room  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  third  (3d)  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before  will* be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  first  day  of  July,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.  W.  H.   LENT,  Secretary. 

'  Office,  Room  53,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

CIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*"— ^  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virgnia 
Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  54)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon  th« 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  47,  Nevada  Bloock,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  nineteenth  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  eighth  day  of 
July,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with 
cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

W.  W.  STETSON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  47,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


H 


4LE&>  NORCROSS  SILVER  MIN- 

ing  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1S78,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  58)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  58,  Nevada  Block,  northwest  cor- 
ner Pine  and  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  18th  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be  delinqueit,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the  tenth  (ioth) 
day  of  Illy,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

By  order  ol  the  Board  of  Directors.        » 

TOEL  F.  LIGHTNER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  58,  Nevada  Block,  northwest  corner  Pine 
and  Montgomery  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California. 

-EXICAN     GOLD     AND     SILVER 


M 


Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  piace  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia*  Storey  Count)-,  Nevada. 

N  otice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  5)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  28,  Hayward's  Building,  No.  419  CaJifer- 
nia  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  21st  day  of  June,  1S78,  will  be  delinquent  and  adver- 
tised for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made 
before,  will  be  sold  on.WEDNESDAY,  the  tenth  day  of  July, 
1878,  to  pay  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of 
advertising  and  expensesof  sale. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  28,  Hayward's  Building,  419  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


DELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

~^^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey 
County,  Nevada- 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  14)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately To 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  No.  21,  No.  419  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  : 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  18th  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is 
made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  eighth  day 
of  July,  1S78,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 
Office — Room    No.  21,    No.  419  California  Street,   San 
Francisco.  California. 


REDINGTON'S 
FLAVORING   EXTRACTS 


A 


RE    THE   PERFECTLY   PURE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH    FRUITS 


Prepared  with  great  care.  They  ar-  put  up  in  superior 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts. 

Comparing  quality  and  «»ntents,  none  other  are  nearly  so 
cheap. 

Wherever  tested  ON  their  merits,  they  have  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  are  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind,  and  are 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 

REDINQTON    &    do. 

SAN  FRANCISCC.  CAL. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


INTERCEPTED  LETTERS, 


San  Francisco,  May  29. 1878. 
MY  Dear  Madge  : — I  have  been  to  the  great  Musical  Festival,  and 
I  still  live  to  tell  the  talc.  Indeed,  I  think  we  all  found  more  music  and 
less  din  than  we  anticipated,  and  came  home  with  our  tympanums  in 
comparatively  good  condition.  There  was  a  squeak  or  two  in  the  so- 
prano chorus  that  pierced  like  the  grating  of  .1  file,  but  even  that  was 
drowned  in  the  volume  of  sound  when  the  full  corps  discharged  their 
vocal  batteries.  How  glorious  it  seemed  to  get  into  a  big  crowd  once 
more,  and  to  know  that  there  really  was  a  population  somewhere  besides 
in  the  census  laker's  book.  It  was  quite  like  Easier  Sunday  in  church, 
there  was  so  many  new  bonnets.  I  observed  that  the  bead  fever  had 
extended  even  into  the  rural  districts.  In  fact,  a  woman  who  did  not 
wear  a  bonnet  laden  \\  ith  beads  was  a  sort  of  pariah  among  well  dressed 
people.  It  was  found  necessary  to  construct  boxes  for  ihe  Nob  Hill 
delegation.  There  really  were  some  of  them,  Madge,  who  would  not 
patronize  ihe  enterprise  unless  they  were  sequestered  in  some  manner 
from  the  horde.  Perhaps  they  were  right.  Even'  one's  first  question 
is,  ' "  Who  are  in  the  boxes  ?  "  If  there  were  no  boxes,  what  would  be- 
come of  ihe  people  to  whom  social  distinction  is  the  be-all  and  end-all, 
and  silling  in  a  box  at  a  public  entertainment  one  of  the  first  duties? 
For  such  as  these  they  build  some  little  pens  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  but  separated  byalineof  planks  and  several  dollars.  The 
hall  was  appropriately  decorated  with  pleasing  assurances  that  a  certain 
brand  of  sausages — are  sausages  branded,  by  the  way? — was  infinitely 
superior  to  any  other,  and  by  the  solemn  protestation  on  the  part  of 
some  shirt-maker,  thai  if  a  man  wished  an  Apollo-like  perfection  of  sym- 
metry it  was  necessary  to  call  at  a  certain  establishment  on  Kearny 
Street  and  leave  his  measure.  There  was  a  long  line  on  either  side  of 
the  hall  of  this  interesting  class  of  literature,  and  the  large  crowd  seem- 
ed quite  inclined  to  regale  themselves  with  it  while  they  waited.  Of 
course  the  concert  did  not  begin  on  time.  Having  been  told  that  the 
stroke  of  half  past  two  was  the  moment  selected  for  the  first  note  of  the 
introductory  overture,  the  ladies  selected  that  exact  moment  in  which  to 
start  from  home — whether  they  lived  at  North  Beach  or  South  Park  or 
somewhere  in  ihe  Western  Addition.  The  consequence  was  that  a  run- 
ning accompaniment  of  pattering  feet,  rustling  dresses,  and  squeakv 
shoes  underlay  the  first  number.  The  shrill  tones  of  a  vast  horde  of 
youngsters  selling  the  "Souvenir"'  were  also  out  of  harmony,  but  one 
soon  discovered  that  the  better  way  was  to  ignore  all  distracting  influ- 
ences and  concentrate  the  attenlion.  Accordingly  I  fixed  my  gaze  on 
Carl  Zerrahn,  the  tall  leader.  One  has  a  preference  even  among  the 
leaders,  and  although  Carl  Zerrahn  is  a  stately  looking  gentleman  and 
leads  with  great  empressement,  although  Mr.  Morgan  hurls  himself,  so 
10  speak,  into  his  work  body  and  soul,  there  is  something  in  ihe  ex- 
pressive wave  of  Herold's  hand  as  he  guides  the  music  which  makes  him 
the  favorite  with  very  many.  The  programme  is  so  arranged  that  we 
were  not  long  in  being  introduced  to  the  Eastern  singers.  With  the 
solitary  exception  of  Whitney,  I  think  we  can  improve  on  ihem  in  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  Helen  Ames  Billings  has  a  clear,  sweet,  flexible  voice, 
and  one  that  is  strong  enough  while  she  is  up  stairs  in  the  scale.  She 
glories  in  pyrotechnical  music,  and  is  at  home  therein,  as  she  showed  on 
the  second  day  in  "  Bel  Raggio.''  She  is  a  pretty  little  blonde,  and 
dresses  becomingly,  but  her  facets  as  smileless  as  an  amateurs.  Miss 
Clarke  has  only  sung  in  concerted  music.  Mr.  Fessenden's  voice  would 
probably  be  something  delightful  in  a  drawing-room — a  small  drawing- 
room.  He  has  some  really  beautiful  notes,  but  as  the  rest  of  them  are 
quite  inaudible  the  effect  of  his  solo  singing  is  rather  sketchy.  Mr. 
Whitnev  is  an  old  favorite.  His  voice  is  as  full  and  rich  .as  ever,  and, 
in  point  of  depth,  seems  to  come  from  the  lower  levels  of  the  Comstock. 
There  seems  to  be  a  personal  good  feeling  for  the  gentleman  in  his  audi- 
ences, he  is  always  so  abundantly  applauded  even  before  he  sings.  Of 
course,  the  feature  of  the  entire  Festival  is  Miss  Anna  Drasdil.  There 
was  a  general  stir  in  the  crowd,  and  an  anticipatory  expression,  as  her 
first  number  was  reached.  She  came  smiling  down  the  aisle  with  that 
ease  and  self-possession  and  that  comprehensive  bow  which  only  ex- 
perienced professionals  can  give.  She  flashed  upon  the  eight  or  ten 
thousand  (I  do  not  dare  to  say  how  many  were  in  the  pavilion)  in  a 
gorgeous  costume  of  black  silk  and  purple  velvet,  and  some  wonderful 
white  lace  I  believe  even-  woman  in  that  pavilion  wondered  who  was 
her  dressmaker  before  they  thought  anything  about  her  voice.  I  heard 
one  enthusiastic  dame  respond,  when  asked  how  she  liked  her:  "Oh, 
very  well,  but  did  you  ever  see  such  a  perfect  fit  in  your  life?  "  They 
scanned  her  thoroughly  as  she  stood  waiting  through  the  bars  of  the 
symphony.  She  is  just  the  right  height,  just  ihe  right  size,  and  moulded 
to  a  charm.  She  has  not  a  pretty  face,  but  she  does  not  need  it.  They 
tell  me  I  am  prejudiced  loo  strongly  in  her  favor,  but  I  think  I  never 
heard  a  voice  more  sympathetic.  It  is  more  flexible  than  you  usually 
find  a  contralto,  and  it  is  exquisitely  trained.  There  are  people,  I  find, 
who  have  a  dim  feeling  of  disappointment  because  a  contralto  is  the 
reigning  star.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  the  soprano  inter- 
prets a  higher  form  of  art.  Possibly  there  is  something  in  this,  and  yet 
how  unfailingly  is  the  contralto  the  favorite  if  she  is  an  artist  at  all. 
Miss  Drasdil  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  thorough  artists  that  ever  sang 
in  this  music-mad  city.  She  is  an  immense  favorite,  and  onlv  divides 
the  honors  with  the  big  drummer.  Talk  of  being  an  artist !  Madge, 
that  drummer  is  the  most  thorough  artist  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Beating 
a  drum,  particularly  a  big  drum  like  the  one  at  the  Festival,  is  not  an 
occupation  in  which  many  men  would  achieve  distinction.  But  from 
the  moment  he  rose  to  his  full  height— it  is  a  long  way  to  rise,  too— he 
enchained  all  attention.     It  was  evident  that  he  had  a  full  appreciation 


of  the  enormous  business  in  hand.     He  wore  a  pair  of  buckskin  gloves, 

mammoth  size  like  everything  else,  and  his  pose  might  have  sened  as  a 

model.     When  the  time  came  lie  hit  the  drum  a  mighty  whack  with  the 

small  stick — he  flourishes  two— and  recovered  himself  after  the  exertion 

with  the  dignity  of  a  prime  counsellor.     I  regret  to  say  that  a  subdued 

giggle  was  heard. 

"Vwt  bciutiful  and  bright  he  stood, 

As  bom  to  rule  the  storm. 
A  creature  of  heroic  blood, 

A  proud"— well,  not  "child-like  form." 

The  moment  approached  when  his  long,  strong  arm  would  be  called 
into  requisition  with  the  big  drum-stick.  He  seized  it  with  the  grace 
and  strength  of  a  Titan.  He  poised  it  warningly  in  mid-air  ;  he  swung 
it  round  three  times  like  a  great  Indian  club,  and  then  he  went  fur  thai 
drum.  It  was  a  majestic  sight.  The  big  drum  loomed  up  over  every- 
thing. The  big  man  loomed  up  in  front  of  the  drum.  The  big  slick 
loomed  up  over  the  big  man.  The  blows  rained  on  the  patient  sheep- 
skin like  mastodonic  hail,  if  I  may  say  so,  till  it  groaned  again.  There 
was  a  reverberating  sound  as  of  distant  thunder  ;  the  spasm  of  huge 
sound  passed  by,  and  the  great  unexhausted,  apparently,  assumed  his 
choicest  pose  once  more.  The  "  Anvil  Chorus  "  had  been  going  on  in 
the  meantime,  with  the  chorus  of  2,000  voices  and  the  booming  accom- 
paniment of  cannon,  but  the  big  drummer  got  all  the  honors,  and  each 
day's  encore  was  undoubtedly  intended  for  him. 

The  Festival  has  had  the  good  effect  of  helping  to  fill  the  other  thea- 
tres. At  the  Minstrels  they  have  had  excellent  houses,  and  Dixon's 
song,  "Baby  Mine,'"  has  created  a  new  furore.  This  troupe  wll  be 
missed  when  they  go,  for  they  are  of  the  kind  who  wear  well.  But 
Harrigan  and  Hart  will  no  doubt  amply  replace  them.  The  fame  of 
this  lively  pair  came  West  long  ago,  and  already  many  of  their  songs 
nre  well  known.  One  of  ihem,  they  say,  is  a  Californian — almost  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  success  as  times  go  in  the  theatres,  for  they  all 
do  well.  I  see  Maggie  Moore's  cheerful  face  at  some  of  the  theatres 
this  week.  She  is  recruiiing  after  her  successful  season,  and  has  chosen 
to  come  home  to  her  mamma  rather  than  go  to  the  Exposition  with 
Jimmy.  Is  this  eccentricity,  or  a  revival  of  that  old-fashioned  article, 
filial  affection  ? 

At  the  California  they  are  drawing  well.  We  all  went  to  see  Barrett 
in  the  new  play.  His  "Alfred  Evelyn  "  is  such  a  favorite  with  his  ad- 
mirers that  we  looked  fonvard  with  some  pleasure  to  his  appearance  in 
another  drama  of  to-day.  If  I  were  a  dramatic  author,  I  had  as  lief 
my  play  were  thrown  in  the  manager's  waste-basket  at  once  as  have  it 
called  a  good  closet  play.  That  is  what  A  Counterfeit  Presentment  is 
officially  announced  to  be.  It  is  but  a  polite  way  of  breaking  the  truth 
to  an  author.  What  is  the  use  of  writing  a  closet  play  when  ordinary 
writing  is  so  much  more  agreeable  reading.  It  is  so  unpleasant  to  stop 
at  every  paragraph  and  find  out  who  is  talking,  when  in  a  novel  the 
current  of  the  story  carries  one  along  so  comfortably.  The  very  main- 
spring of  a  play  should  be  action  ;  but  in  A  Counterfeit  Presentment 
no  one  does  anything  but  talk.  To  be  sure,  they  all  talk  like  books  ; 
but  what  is  the  use  of  that?  People  do  not  want  to  be  kept  up  at  high 
grammatic  or  epigrammatic  pressure  through  four  acts,  with  nothing  to 
keep  it  up  for.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  thrilling  incident  of  ths 
drama,  I  need  only  quote  the  play-bill  : 

"  Act.  I. — An  Astonishing  Resemblance. 

"Act  II. — Sorely  Perplexed. 

"Act  III. — A  I.esson  in  Painting. 

"ACT  IV. — The  Romance.     '  Not  at  all  Like.'  " 

In  Act  I,  the  heroine  comes  in  after  having  visibly  dipped  her  face 
in  the  flour-barrel.  She  is  an  invalid,  and,  recognizing  in  the  hero  a 
strong  resemblance  to  a  scoundrel  for  whom  she  is  dying  of  love,  she 
faints  on  the  sofa.  When  she  is  led  out  to  slow  music,  \ht  fdus 
Achates  of  the  hero  relates  her  sad  story,  with  charges  to  the  hero  not 
to  let  her  know  that  he  knows  anything  about  it.  Heroine  returns  with 
a  fresh  invoice  of  flour  on  her  face,  apologizes  to  the  hero,  implores 
him  not  to  leave  on  her  account,  and  once  more  faints  on  the  sofa. 
Tableau.  She  is  next  discovered  propped  up  on  pillows  in  an  invalid 
chair.  You  see,  the  furniture  plays  a  star  part.  Some  desultory  con- 
versation goes  on  between  her  and  the  hero,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
hero  nishes  and  saves  her  father's  life  somewhere  in  the  flats.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  she  embraces  him  very  warmly  wThen  he  re- 
turns, and  is  angry  with  herself  for  doing  so,  and  with  him  for  permit- 
ting her  to  do  so.  Tableau,  but  no  sofa.  Faint.  In  Act  III,  she 
takes  a  painting  lesson.  More  talk.  Very  fine,  polished  dialogue,  but 
too  much  of  it.  No  tableau,  no  sofa — all  talk.  In  Act  IV,  the  lover 
offers  himself,  and  is  refused  because  the  maiden  still  loves  the  scoun- 
drel. At  this  episode  she  is  shown  a  letter  from  the  scoundrel  which 
reveals  his  unworthiness,  and  the  maiden  once  more,  and  for  the  last 
time,  falls  upon  the  sofa,  from  which  she  arises  a  wiser  woman.  She 
takes  the  offered  chance,  and  at  last  pours  balm  upon  the  lover's 
wpunded  feelings  by  telling  him  that  he  is  not  at  all  like  the  other  fel- 
low. Tableau.  You  will  see,  Madge,  that  there  is  nolhing  wildly  ex- 
citing about  the  entire  affair.  It  is  too  commonplace  to  be  an  idyl, 
with  all  its  fine  writing.  In  short,  it  is  a  nice  little  play  for  parlor  the- 
atricals, before  a  small,  select,  and  highly  cultured  audience.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett plays  "  Walham  Bartlett  " — what  an  atrocious  name  for  a  hero— as 
if  he  had  been  wound  up  for  ihe  performance.  He  has  never  a  very 
abundant  flow  of  animal  spirits.  His  idea  of  comedy  is  to  speak  with 
a  perfectly  marvelous  rapidity.  This  is  about  all  the  change  he  makes 
between  comedy  and  tragedy.  His  face  threatens  a  smile  once  in  a 
while,  but  he  recovers  himself  before  he  gives  way  to  such  a  weakness. 
I  think  this  cast-iron  rigidity  has  a  depressing  effect  on  Miss  Mary 

Young,  who  plays  everything — "  Constance, Desdemona,"  "Julie, 

or  "  Rosa  Leigh  " — in  such  a  mild,  unobtrusive  way  as  to  call  forth  no 
verdict  whatever.  She  has  a  very  natural  fit  of  hysterics  in  A  Counter- 
feit Presentment,  but  has  done  nothing  else  worthy  of  remark,  and  any 
woman,  you  know,  can  have  hysterics.  Othello  drew  a  good  house  be- 
cause people  generally  regard  Barrett  as  one  of  the  excellent  "  Iagos." 
He  calls  himself  a  transparency  of  emotion  in  Howells'  play,  but  in 
Othello  he  is  a  transparency  of  villainy.  Mr.  Barrett  is  called  a  "stu- 
dent.1' He  can  have  given  little  study  to  the  phases  of  this  character, 
since  he  has  learned  only  the  seamy  side,  which,  in  him,  is  without. 
The  best  of  the  "Othello''  was  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Keene  reveled  in 
it.  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  had  a  trainer  behind  the  scenes,  who 
rubbed  him  down  and  sponged  him  off  between  the  acts,  and  carried 
him  home  on  a  stretcher  when  it  was  all  over.  Mortal  man  could  not 
stand  ihe  strain  under  other  conditions.  It  must  be  necessary  for 
Keene  to  get  a  chance  like  this  now  and  again.  Itcan't  besafe  for  him 
to  go  bottled  up  as  he  has  done  in  "Laertes''  and  one  or  two  other 
parts  lately,  when  such  immense  capabilities  for  noise  are  big  within 
him.  If  bis  new  managers  will  give  him  an  "Othello"  or  a  "Mac- 
duff" night  once  each  moon,  it  will  tone  him  down  wonderfully  for  the 


inten-ening  time;  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  getting  one 
of  the  most  conscientious,  industrious,  and  painstaking  actors  that  ever 
walked  the  stage. 

The  D.inites  has  run  four  weeks,  after  all,  chiefly  because  of  the  in- 
flux of  strangers  ;  and  on  Monday  the  Union  Square  Company  will  be 
back  again.  They  open  in  Divorce,  in  which,  by  the  way,  Barrett 
played  when  it  was  first  brought  out  in  California.  They  will  be  warm- 
ly welcomed  home.  Even  the  inanities  of  Divorce  will  sound  well  after 
the  long  Diinites  season,  and  there  will  be  pleasure  in  seeing  some  few 
of  the  refinements  of  life  pictured  upon  that  stage  once  again.  Indeed, 
we  shall  have  a  gala  lime  at  ihe  theatres  next  week,  with  Joe  Jefferson 
at  the  California,  Harrigan  and  Hart  at  the  Bush  Street,  and  ihe  Union 
Square  Company  home  again.  Of  course,  one  of  ihe  first  on  hand  at 
all  three  will  be  Yours  devotedly,  Betsy  B. 

P.  S.--Dear  Madge,  I  have  just  returned  from  the  last  concert  proper 
of  ihe  Musical  Festival.  They  are  spinning  it  out  almost  indefinitely 
— what  with  evening  receptions,  school  children  matinees,  and  Sunday 
afternoon  oratorio.  But  to-day  was  the  end  of  the  genuine  festival, 
and  I  felt  an  infinite  regret  as  the  last  note  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner ''  died  away.  What  a  house  it  was  !  Thousands  upon  thousands 
filled  up  all  the  vacant  space  of  Tuesday,  and  the  sidewalks  were  lined 
with  poor  creatures  who  could  not  afford  to  go  in.  How  I  longed  to 
be  Flood  &  O'Brien  for  just  five  minutes  to  distribute  tickets  to  the 
whole  crowd.  A  pretty  incident  happened  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
cert to-day.  As  the  tall,  majestic  figure  of  Carl  Zerrahn  appeared  upon 
the  platform,  the  entire  chorus  rose  to  their  feet  with  a  wave-like  mo- 
tion, and  fairly  pelted  him  with  flowers.  The  air  was  thick  with  bou- 
quets for  a  minute  or  two.  This  is  no  figure  of  speech  ;  there  were 
really  hundreds  of  them.  He  returned  the  compliment  in  most  grace- 
ful style,  with  a  shower  of  kisses— hand-kisses.  The  entente  eordiale'in 
this  multitude  must  be  very  great,  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Zerrahn  has 
as  much  confidence  in  his  chorus  as  they  in  him,  for  he  once  proudly 
laid  down  his  baton  and  let  them  respond  to  an  encore  without  leader- 
ship)— a  feat  which  they  accomplished  in  good  style,  too.  Mrs.  Billings' 
sweet,  fresh  voice  was  missed  to-day,  and  Miss  Drasdil  sang  but  once. 
The  honors  fell  to  the  orchestra  to-day,  who  must  owe  much  of  their 
perfection  of  movement  to  the  Herold  concerts.  Mr.  Whitney  was  in 
better  voice  than  he  has  yet  been  -the  glorious  climate,  of  course — 
and  sang  "Honor  and  Arms"  exquisitely,  giving  for  an  encore  the 
"Three  Fishers."  I  think  he  went  down  somewhere  lower  than  the 
last  note  on  the  piano,  but  I  couldn't  say  how  far  below.  I  saw  Sum- 
ner Bugbee  flying  around  and  looking  as  fresh  and  unexhausted  as  if  he 
had  not  begun  to  think  about  the  big  Festival.  And  yet  how  much 
good  the  man  has  accomplished  without  making  much  fuss  over  it.  He 
has  brought  thousands  of  people  to  the  city.  He  has  filled  the  hotels, 
sent  the  cabs  spinning  through  the  streets,  kept  the  conductors  busy 
"with  care,  punching  in  the  presence  of  the  passengaire,"  given  the 
theatres  a  lift,  removed  the  general  aspect  of  hard  limes,  has  done  lots 
of  good  and  no  barm.  Bless  my  soul,  I  believe  I  am  making  the  man 
out  to  be  a  hero.  I  will  stop  right  here,  and  give  myself  up  to  memories 
of  the  Festival  in  which  the  Rienzi  and  Robespierre  "Overtures," 
"The  Tour  of  the  World,"  "  The  Anvil  Chorus,"  Mrs.  Billings'  lark- 
like carols,  Whitney's  organ  notes,  and  the  deep  delicious  voice  of 
Anna  Drasdil  are  wonderfully  combined.  I  can  even  hear  the  echo  of 
the  big  drum — by  the  way,  the  big  drummer  had  a  distinct  and  separate 
reception  to-day— and  so  good  night.  B.   B. 


There  will  be  at  the  Pavilion  this  (Saturday)  afternoon  a  concert  by 
three  thousand  children  of  the  public  schools,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Washington  Elliott,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Price  and  Murphy.  Also, 
a  military  drill  of  boys  by  Major  Hughes.  The  concert  to  begin  at 
2:30.  Great  promenade  concert  in  the  evening.  On  Sunday  evening 
a  sacred  concert  at  the  Metropolitan  Temple,  and  on  Monday  evening, 
at  the  Opera  House,  the  oratorio  of  "  Elijah  "  will  be  given  by  an  im- 
mense chorus  and  orchestra,  the  solos  by  Mesdames  Billings  and 
Drasdil  and  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Fessenden,  Thus  the  great  Musical 
Festival  will  expire  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and  nothing  will  so  become 
it  as  the  manner  of  its  death. 


That  Other  Affair. 


Of  Cincinnati's  musical  festival  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
I Vorld  writes  as  follows  :  "What  has  been  done  for  music  by  the  fes- 
tival is  impossible  to  decide.  Works  which  have  taken  Mr.  Thomas, 
the  late  Mr,  Bergemann,  Dr.  Damrosesch,  and  a  score  or  two  of  earnest 
men  many  years  to  induce  fashionable  New  York  to  listen  to  have  been 
produced  here  in  mid-continent  in  a  series  of  seven  concerts  in  one 
week,  listened  to  with  eagerness,  and  criticised  with  more  or  less  dis- 
crimination and  knowledge.  Two  works  new  to  America  have  been 
produced  with  immense  success — the  'Alceste'  of  Gluck,  rearranged  by 
Theodore  Thomas,  and  Liszt's  '  Missa  Solennis.'  Selections  from 
Wagner's  most  remarkable  compositions  have  been  endured  patiently,  if 
not  enjoyed.  And  the  wild  Western  critic,  with  the  freedom  and  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  boundless  prairie  strong  upon  him,  has  given  judg- 
ment for  the  most  part  favorably  upon  them  all.  The  days  of  Danks 
may  not  be  numbered  in  consequence  of  all  this  good  seed  sowing,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Dankses  will  be  likely  to  decrease  in  proportion 
as  such  artistic  festivals  as  this  are  frequent.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  the 
artists  engaged  in  the  festival  have  done  uncommonly  well.  Mme.  Pap- 
penheim  was  never  grander,  never  more  commanding  of  admiration ; 
Miss  Cary  has  without  effort  adapted  her  power  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
hall  and  the  occasion  ;  Mr.  Fritsch  has  proved  himself  an  artist  of  high 
intelligence  and  great  depth  of  sentiment,  and  his  sweet  voice  shows  the 
good  effects  of  cultivation  ;  Mr.  Adams  has  not  sung  better  since  he  re- 
turned to  America ;  and  Mr.  Remmertz,  like  Cary,  having  no  effort  to 
make,  was  himself  in  the  great  hall  as  he  is  in  Steinway  or  any  other 
hall.  He  had  the  honor  of  beginning  the  festrral  with  his  great  D  in  the 
solo  in  'Alceste,'  and  of  ending  it  with  his  greater  D  sharp  in  the 
'  Romeo  and  Juliet '  symphony — appropriately,  too,  with  the  exclama- 
tion '  Ah ! '  which  may  be  taken  as  the  most  expressive  comment  on  the- 
Cincinnati  Festival  of  1878." 


Mme.  Eugenie  Pappenheim  read  the  criticisms  in  some  Cincinnati 
papers  the  morning  after  the  first  Festival  concert,  and  was  not  pleased 
with  them.  She  threatened  to  go  home  and  break  up  the  entire  Fes- 
tival.    The  management  persuaded  her  to  change  her  mind. 


Miss  Kellogg  is  reported  by  an  enemy  to  have  declared  that  "  news- 
paper men  are  like  lemons — fit  only  to  be  squeezed  as  much  as  possible, 
then  tossed  aside."  Whereat  the  impudent  Buffalo  Express  cries  out : 
"You  just  keep  your  distance,  Clara  Kellogg." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUE. 

A  misapprehension  seems  to  exist  with  regard  to 
the  pianos  used  at  the  Musical  Festival.  The  facts 
are  these  :  On  every  occasion,  day  and  evening,  the 
piano  in  use  was  the  Chickering.  The  Weber  was 
used  just  once,  and  then  in  connection  with  the 
Chickering.  But  during  the  performance  somebody 
(doubtless  by  a  mistake  by  which  he  may  accidentally 
have  profited)  inserted  between  the  two  pianos  a 
placard  inscribed  "  Weber"— which  seems  to  have 
been  an  action  conforming  to  nearly  all  the  conditions 
of  Tennyson's  something  "that  is  half  of  a  truth." 
The  Chickering  piano  was  not  labeled  at  any  time. 
Now,  in  new  of  these  facte,  it  is  hardly  fair  that  the 
credit  should  be  given  by  the  press  to  the  Weber 
piano  through  inadvertence.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
much  importance  to  the  public,  but  of  considerable 
to  the  manufacterers  and  agents  of  the  magnificent 
instruments  that  were  judiciously  selected  by  the 
management  of  the  Festival.  Fair  play  is  no  less  a 
jewel  in  the  musical  instrument  trade  than  elsewhere, 
and  while  there  is  no  disposition  to  decry  the  merits 
of  the  Weber  pianos,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  eternal 
truth  that  is  better  than  either  the  one  instrument  or 
the  other.  

Colonel  Andrews,  of  the  Diamond  Palace,  presents 
his  compliments  to  the  two  thousand  song  birds  now 
in  San  Francisco,  and  invites  them  to  visit  his  estab- 
lishment for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  his  artificial 
song  birds.  He  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  them 
the  mechanism  of  his  musical  clocks  and  musical 
boxes  out  of  which  metallic  birds,  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful plumage,  warble  the  most  exquisite  musical  notes 
— golden  songs  from  golden  throats — charming  melo- 
dies that  equal  the  sweetest  strains  of  oriole,  nightin- 
gale or  canary.  He  is  confident  that  a  visit  to  his  es- 
tablishment will  greatly  "contribute  to  the  pleasure  of 
their  visit  to  San  Francisco.  The  Colonel  desires  to 
impress  upon  his  guests  the  fact  that  he  gives  them 
full  welcome  in  his  beautiful  store  to  inspsct  his  won- 
drous collection  of  gems  and  jewels  without  placing 
them  under  any  obligation  to  purchase.  He  is  confi- 
dent, however,  that  an  inspection  of  his  goods  will  so 
impress  them  that  when  they  do  desire  to  purchase 
they  will  never  go  elsewhere  than  to  the  Diamond 
Palace.  

The  Berkeley  Gymnasium  (a  preparatory  school  to 
the  University)— a  first-class  boarding-school  estab- 
lished in  the  interests  of  higher  education,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  cramming  system  of  the  small  col- 
leges and  military  academies  of  the  State.  The  next 
term  will  commence  July  24th.  Examination  of  can- 
didates for  admission  July  22d  and  23d.  By  request, 
instructions  have  been  provided  during  the  summer 
months  for  students  preparing  for  the  August  exam- 
inations at  the  University.  For  catalogue  or  particu- 
lars, address  John  F.  Burris, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

Note. — We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
organization  of  our  Grammar  Department,  separate 
from  the  Academical,  and  solicit  the  patronage  of 
parents  and  guardians  of  small  boys. 

It  was  the  proprietor  of  an  American  lunch  counter 
who  said,  "  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws  of  the 
country*,  if  I  ma)'  make  his  sandwiches.''  And  he  fin- 
ished hammering  out  the  bottom  of  one,  welded  the 
upper  crust  down  to  it.  brazed  the  edges,  tempered 
it  and  laid  it  in  the  sun.  and  filled  out  a  blank  burial 
permit  while  he  waited  for  the  next  customer. 

If  anything  could  reconcile  our  benevolent  "sweet- 
hearts and  wives  "  to  the  closing  of  that  noble  charity 
the  Ladies  Depository,  through  the  mere  stinginess 
of  this  town,  it  would  be  the  chance  to  get  some  good 
bargains  at  the  sale  of  its  effects  now  proceeding  at 
21  Montgomery  Street.  The  assets,  consisting  of 
ladies  and  childrens  underwear,  embroideries,  trim- 
mings, laces,  and  heaven  knows  what  indescribables 
are  going  for  pretty  much  nothing. 


The  grand  spring  opening  is  announced  of  the 
noted  millinery  and  fancy  goods  establishment  of 
Palmer  Brothers,  726  to  734  Market  Street.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  town  ;  it  is  a  repository  of 
all  that  is  fine,  fashionable,  and  excellent  in  its.line  ; 
and  its  line  is  a  comprehensive  one,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  announcement  of  "  all  other  goods  suitable 
for  man,  woman,  and  child" — a  claim  that  seems  not 
very  much  exaggerated.  We  purpose  asking  our 
Fashion  Critic  to  take  a  look  in  at  Palmer  Brothers' 
one  of  these  days,  and  shall  be  surprised  if  she  do 
not  find  something  to  make  the  ladies  of  this  town 
wickedly  covetous. 


Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  were  honored  by  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  embodied  in  the  report  on  pianos 
at  the  Vienna  Exposition  :  "In  regard  to  the  Ameri- 
can division,  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  cele- 
brated path  inaugurating  firm  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  of 
New  York,  to  whom  the  entire  piano  manufacture  is 
so  greatly  indebted,  has  not  been  represented.'' 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Guard, 
will  preach  at  n  a.  m.  and  7^  p.  m.  Sunday-school  at  2 
p.  M.     Praise  service  at  6J^  P.  M. 

Metropolitan  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  I,  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  will  preach  every 
Sunday  at  n  a.  M.  and  7  P.  M.  Sunday-school  at  12.20. 
Evening  praise  service  at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 


-DALD  WIN'S  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguire Manager. 

F.  Lvster Acting  Manager. 

G.  R.  Chipman Treasurer. 

POSITIVELY  THE  LAST  NIGHTS  OF 

MR.    M'KEE    RANKIN 

—  AND  — 

MISS    KITTY    BLANCHARD 

In  their   powerful   Drama   of  the  Days  of  '40,  entitled  the 

D  A  N  ITE  S  . 

This  Saturday  Afternoon  and  Evening,  the 

DANITES. 

Sunday  Evening,  June  2,  special  and  last  performance  of  the 

DANITES. 

Monday,  June  3d,  and  every  evening  during  the  week,  re- 
turn of  the  Union  Square  Star  Company  in  the  great  play 

DIVORCE. 

££T  From  this  date  the  Prices  of  Admission  will  be  :  Bal- 
cony, 75  cents ;  reserved  seats.  25  cents  extra.  Matinee,  50 
cents  to  all  parts  of  the  house;  rcserwd  seats,  25  centsextra. 


CALIFORNIA   THEATRE. 

Barton  &  Lawlor Managers. 

Barton  Hill Acting  Manager. 


FAREWELL  NIGHT  OF 

MR.    LAWRENCE    BARRETT 


This  Saturday    Evening,  June   1st,    Shakspeare's  tragedy, 

HAMLET. 


Monday  Evening  and  every  t 


ling  during  the  week, 


There  is  a  story  in  the  London  clubs  that  the  Chi-  |\fl  R 
nese  Minister  to  England,  who  is  himself  a  poet,  and 
Robert  Browning  had  an  interview  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  interpreter.  Mr.  Browning  asked  what 
kind  of  poetry  the  Chinese  magnate  wrote.  The 
minister  said  he  could  best  be  described  as  "enig- 
matic." "  Hem  ! ''  said  Mr.  Browning.  "  that's  cu- 
rious. That  is  just  what  the  critics  say  about  my 
compositions." 


The  attention  of  tourists  desiring  to  make  the  Yo- 
semite  trip  is  specially  directed  to  card  on  the  four- 
teenth page  as  to  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route. 

Fans,  dolls,  toys,  and  articles  de  vertu  thoroughly 
repaired  with  GIANT  CEMENT.  Sold  by  all  drug- 
gists, and  at  417  Washington  Street. 

Arrivals  at  the  Geysers. 

Channing  Lilley  and  wife,  Boston ;  Miss  Beal,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  H.  Haskell,  San  Francisco;  F.  E.  Wyraan,  Shel- 
don, Iowa;  Horace  Merriew  and  wife,  Rockland,  Minn.  ; 
Horace  A.  Merriam,  G.  M.  Lander,  Miss  E.  R.  Lander, 
Miss  L.  Gordon,  W.  A.  Elgin,  St.  Helena;  E.  J.  Crune  and 
wife,  Miss  A.  J.  Crune,  Miss  L.  P.  Crune,  Oakland  ;  John 
Wilson  and  wife,  Miss  Emliy  Wilson,  Miss  Kiltie  Wilson, 
Master  Willie  Wilson  A.  C.  Walton,  San  Francisco ;  D. 
Hallady  and  wife,  Batavia,  111.  ;  Chancy  Taylor,  Oakland  ; 

E.  C.  Benedict,  New  York  ;  Capt,  J.  Robertson,  Cleve- 
land; L.  Silvester  and  wife,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  D.  S. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  F.  Truell,  Mr*.  R.  D.  Mayer,  W.  W.  Neal 
and  wife,  Cloverdale ;  Chas.  M.  Miller,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ; 
Richard  H.  Chum,  Harvard;  Eugene  E.  Jones,  L.  M.  Mil- 
ler, wife  and  child,  San  Francisco;  M.  A.  Dennis, Oakland ; 
M.  Goldsmith,  Portland  ;  Fred  M.  Patrick,  New  York  ;  J. 
W.  Edwards,  S.  P.  Shalfant,  A.  Morris,  San  Francisco; 
Andrew  J.  Benny  and  wife,  Marysville  ;  J.  H.  Morris  and 
■wife,  Detroit,  Mich.;  M.  S.  Brewer  and  wife,  Chicago ; 
James  P.  Wood,  Miss  Fannie  Wood,  Miss  Laura  Wood, 
Miss  Emma  Hixson,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  D.  S.  Liudon  and 
family,  Scotland  ;  Benjamin  Allen   and  wife,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ; 

F.  A.  Metcalf  and  wife,  Miss  J.  Wood,  Miss  Garrard,  New 
York;  Miss  Ella  Gray,  Boston;  T.  B.  Harris,  Toronto, 
Canada ;  H.  Finley  and  wife,  Ireland ;  Will  Shaw,  Boston ; 
J.  Sullivan  and  wife,  Buffalo ;  J.  M.  Sayer,  San  Francisco ; 
P.  D.  Whitmore,  E.  L.  Carter,  P.  P.  Gibbons  and  wife, 
Bath,  Me. ;  Miss  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Wait,  Freeport,  Me. ;  J.  F. 
Chapman,  Bath,  Me. ;  Mrs.  R.  Tayler,  Mass.  ;  Jas.  Carroll, 
J.  W.  Mayburry,  San  Francisco  ;  M.  Alton  and  wife,  Lon- 
don ;  C.  E.  Taylor,  W.  A.  Taylor,  New  York;  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Isaacs,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Miss  Stone,  J.  Moor  and  wife, 
San  Francisco;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Miller,  Healdsburg;  H.  P. 
Brady,  A.  Walter,  San  Francisco;  C.  Taskbeck,  Austin; 
Geo.  F.  Jackson,  New  York  ;  J.  A.  Kliser  and  wife,  Clover- 
dale  ;  Miss  Howin,  San  Francisco;  Miss  Singlcy,  Peta- 
luma  ;  Fred  L.  Button,  Oakland  ;  W.  Foster  and  wife,  En- 
gland ;  W.  P.  Harrison,  J.  M.  Metcalf,  Frank  Otis,  W.  H. 
Magguire,  Miss  Magguire,  San  Francisco ;  W.  R.  Grath, 
New  York;  P.J.  Kaiser,  Santa  Rosa;  R.  Elliot,  Mcnlo 
Park ;  J.  W.  Desson  and  family,  San  Francisco ;  Edw. 
Whitney,  England ;  A.  W.  Roland,  Liverpool ;  Geo.  F. 
Percivall,  Michigan  ;  R.  Tomlinson,  C.  W.  Pond,  W.  D. 
Bishop,  Connecticut ;  D.  M.  Cameron  and  wife,  Dublin  ;  J. 
T.  Foster,  St.  Louis ;  Geo.  S.  Clarke  and  wife,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  Elliot  Morrison,  Miss  M.  Morrison,  J.  Moor,  New 
York;  Frank  Graham,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


JOSEPH     JEFFERSON 

AS 

RIP    VAN    WINKLE, 

In  the  drama  of  that  name  (founded  on  Washington  Irving's 
story)  by  Dion  Boucicault. 


New   scenery  by   VOEGTLIN,  and  the  original  costumes, 
properties,  etc.,  from  London,  England. 


Seats  may  be  secured  at  the  box  office  six  days  in  adv; 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor. 


LAST  PERFORMANCE  OF 

HAVERLY'S     MINSTRELS  I 


LADIES'    MATINEE   TO-DAY. 


Grand  Performance  this  (Saturday)  Evening.  To-morrow 
(Sunday)  Evening,  Last  Performance  of  the  HAVERLY'S 
and  Joint  Benefit  of  the  populor  WELCH  AND  RICE 
and  H.  G.   RICHMOND. 


Monday  June  3d,  most  successful  organization  in  America, 

HARRIGAN   AND   HART, 

In  the  very  amusing  drama,  by  Edward  Harrigan,  Esq.,  the 

DOYLE    BROTHERS, 

Supported  by  their  own  company  of  35  Artists,  embracing  the 
"  Gallant  69th  "  Regiment  of  Boys. 


RECITATIONS    AND    READINGS 

.  .  .  .FROM. .  .  . 

SHAKSPEARE    AND    THE    POETS, 


/ 


VPRII  'A  TE  PARLORS  AND  DRA  IV- 

ing-rooms.  or  at  public  entertainments.  OLIVER 
BROOKS,  Actor  and  Elocutionist.  Also,  receives  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Forms  reading  classes  and  manages 
dramatic  clubs.  Office  hours  from  10  A.  M.  to  12  M.  and  2 
to  4  v.  K.     No.  320  PostSt. 


DECKER  BROS 


M 


ETROPOLITAN  TEMPLE. 


BY  PARTICULAR  REQUEST, 

GRAND    SACRED 
CONCERT, 

SUNDAY    EVENING JUNE    2. 


GRAND 

MUSICAL  FESTIVAL  I 


Last  appearance  but   one  of  the  distinguished   Contralto, 

ANNA    DRASDIL. 

MRS.  HELEN  AMES  BILLINGS, 
MISS  ANNIE  CLARKE, 

W.  H.  FESSENDEN, 

M.  W.  WHITNEY. 

GEORGE  J.  GEE,  Accompanist.     Selected  Chorus  under 


fc,,  Accompanist,     o 
G.  W.  JACKSO> 


Popular  Prices — Tickets,  $i,  for  sale  at  all  the  Music 
Stores.     No  reserved  Seats. 


Monday  Evening,  June  3 — ELIJAH. 


GREAT  BARGAINS 

AT 

Ladies  'Depository 


21  New  Montgomery  St. 


SELLING    OFF    STOCK 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES  TO  CLOSE 
BUSINESS. 


NEW 

BOOKS 

Boardman   (Geo.  D.),    Studies   in  the  Creative  Week. 

Lectures.     121110,  386  pp $1  25 

Jevons  (W.  S-),  Political  Economy.     Science  Primers. 

i8mo 50 

Jebb  (R.  C),   Greek  Literature.     Literature  Primers. 

iSmo 50 

Rollin   (Horace  J.),    Studio,    Field,  and    Gallery.     A 

Manual  of  Painting.     12010,  207  pp 1  50 

Holly  (H.  Hudson),  Modern  Dwellings  in  Town  and 
Country,  adapted  to  American  Wants  and  Climate. 
With  a  Treatise  on  Furniture  and  Decoration.  100 
designs.     Sq.  8vo,  218  pp 4  00 

Tuckerman  (Chas.  K.),  The  Greeks  of  To-day.     New 

edition.     i2mo,  366  pp 1  50 

De  Mille  (James),  The  Elements  of  Rhetoric,     izmo, 

564  PP 1  75 

Hill  (Adams  S,),  The  Principles  of  Rhetoric  and  their 
Application,  with  Rules  for  Punctuation.  i2mo, 
296  PP 1  50 

Maxwell  (J.  Clerk),  Matter  and  Motion.     Van  Nos- 

trand's  Science  series.     iSmo,  boards 50 


BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM 

A  Preparatory  School  to  the  University, 


Accommodations  for  boarders  first-class,  but  the  number 
for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limited.  The  terms  ai  tuition 
for  day  scholars  will  be  made  very  reasonable,  in  order  that 
the  advantages  of  this  institution  may  be  extended  to  as 
many  as  possible.     For  circulars,  address 

JOHN    F.    BURRIS,    PRINCIPAL, 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA. 


CHAS.  N.   FOX. 


U.  B.  KELLOGG. 


A 


FOX  &.  KELLOGG, 

TTORNEYS  AND    COUNSELORS 

AT  LAW,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Office,  No.  530  California  Street,  Rooms  1,  2,  and  3. 


P 


UBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR, 


WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 

Office  No.  12  Nevada  Block. 


PIANOS 


ARE 
THE 


MECHANICS'    PAVILION. 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  at  2.30  o'clock— PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  CONCERT— Great  Chorus  of  3,000  School 
Children,  under  the  direction  of  Washington  Elliott, 
assisted  by  W.  E.  Price,  Full  Orchestra  and  Eastern 
Soloists.  Military  Drill  by  boys  under  Major  James  E. 
Hughes. 
Tickets,  $1.     Children,  50  cents.     No  reserved  seats. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  June  2,  at  2.30— ELIJAH— 
Immense  Chorus — Grand  Orchestra — Solos  by  Mrs. 
Billings,  Miss  Drasdil,  Messrs.  Fessenden  and  Whit- 
ney, assisted  by  Miss  Clarke,  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  Mr. 
Samuel  D.  Mayer,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Kinross. 
Tickets,  $1,  to  all  parts  of  the  house. 

SUMNER  W.  BUGBEE,  MANAGER. 


EDISON'S 


WONDERFUL    INVENTION 


THE  PHONOGRAPH  I 
THE  PHONOGRAPH  I 


Will  be  exhibited  in  a  room  on  the  Eighth  Street  side,  where 
it  will  be  operated  an  hour  before  and  half  an  hour  after  the 
concerts,  to  give  patrons  a  better  opportunity  of  judging  the 
capability  of  that  apparatus. 

SAMUEL   HUBBARD,  AGENT. 


Monday  Evening,  June  3,  the  Oratorio, 

ELIJAH, 


GRAND     OPERA     HOUSE, 

Missien  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 


David  Busk, 


PLUMBER 


.?, 


anitary  Engineer, 


NOS.  27  AND  29 

New  Montgomery  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

Sanitary  Plumbing a  Specially.     AH  Work 
Guaranteed. 


TENTS 

And  Camp  Outfits 

FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET,  AT 

E.      DETRICK      &     CO.'S, 

119,  121,  and  123  Clay  Street. 


H.     J.     PLOMTEAUX, 

DEN  T I  S  T. 


H- 


AS     REMOVED     HIS     DENTAL 


Rooms   from   the    N.    E.   corner  of  Broadway  and 
T*;nth  Streets  to  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Broadway  and  Twelfth 
Streets,  over  the  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings. 
Oakland,  June  ist,  1S78. 


BEST 


KOHLER  &  CHASE 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
&   OAKLAND. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


dJtU  i)  \)sbi*I)fjli& 


Mr.  Darwin  holds  ihat  heaven's  best  boon  to  man- 
kind is  ihe  baboon. 

The  red-flag  communists  should  go  and  flaunt  their 
rag  in  the  face  of  Sitting  Bull. 

"Clutching  at  straws''  is  another  thing  that  is 
quite  overdone  in  this  country. 

Verdict  of  the  coroner  of  the  future:  "Came  to 
her  death  by  the  mysterious  explosion  of  a  loaf  of 
bread.' 

It  must  have  been  a  great  consolation  to  Mrs.  Eve 
and  Mr.  Adam  that  Abel's  funeral  was  attended  by 
first  families  only. 

Australia  has  discovered  a  mineral  that  so  closely 
resembles  flour  that  it  can  be  mixed  with  it  and  sold, 
and  give  perfect  satisfaction — to  the  mixers. 

"  Der  brickbat  vot  goes  roundl  and  roundt  don'd 
got  shtuck  mit  mosses  somedimes."  is  the  German 
emigrant's  version  of  "the  rolling  stone,"  etc. 

In   the  spring  a   redder   crimson   comes   upon   the  robin's 

breast. 
And  upon  the  bummer's  cose  with  a  blossom  on   its  crest, 
Like  the  shining  sun  of  summer  slowly  sinking  in  the  West. 

A  negro,  who  was  shot  while  climbing  out  of  a 
Southern  hen-roost,  emigrated  to  Vermont  and  came 
near  being  elected  to  Congress  as  a  battle-scarred 
veteran. 

Dr.  Mary  Walker  is  well  again,  and  an  exchange 
says  she  will  never  more  attempt  to  familiarize  herself 
with  the  pleasing  practice  of  blowing  tobacco  smoke 
through  her  nose. 

Which  party  is  the  stronger,  the  greenback  or  the 
pull-back?  "—" Whitehall  Times.  Oh,  the  pull-back 
has  the  most  followers — and  the  largest  number  of 
papers  to  support  it 

If  England  and  Russia  are  going  to  fight  they  will 
have  to  hurry  up,  or  their  fun  will  be  unavoidably 
and  indefinitely  postponed.  The  Iowa  peace  society 
meets  in  two  weeks. 

In  announcing  that  Gail  Hamilton  promises  a  pro- 
tracted season  of  sweet,  delicious  silence,  the  New 
York  Herald  ungallantly  remarks  that  "  this  will  give 
the  aerophone  a  chance.'* 

The  Fenians  of  Buffalo  felt  hurt  and  trifled  with 
when  they  were  informed  that  Genera]  O'Neill  died 
at  Omaha  six  months  ago,  while  they  had  been  wait- 
ing six  weeks  for  orders  from  him. 

"  I  say.  Paddy,  that  is  the  worst  looking  horse  you 
drive  I  ever  saw.  Why  don't  you  fatten  him  up?" 
"  Fat  him  up,  is  it?  Faix.  the  poor  baste  can  hardly 
cam-  the  little  mate  that's  on  him  now." 

When  a  Boston  man  caught  sight  of  his  little  brown 
jug  which  his  wife  has  just  decorated  with  various 
wonderful  ceremical  designs,  he  thought  he  had  the 
jim-jams  and  went  off  and  joined  a  red-ribbon  club. 

The  young  man  whose  fancy  lightly  turned  to 
thoughts  of  love,  about  a  month  ago,  had  better  be- 
gin to  buckle  down  to  business,  and  provide  a  sink- 
ing fund  against  the  advent  of  the  ice  cream  season. 

A  poker  player  in  Omaha  declared  that  he  hoped 
to  be  struck  dead  if  he  had  lied  about  the  cards,  and 
he  was  struck  dead  an  instant  after  the  words  were 
out  of  his  mouth.  Providence  is  determined  to  purify 
this  noble  game. 

"Vat  a  monster  language."  says  a  Frenchman; 
"  here  I  read  in  ze  newspapere  zai  a  man  commit  a 
murder,  was  committed  for  trial,  and  zen  committed 
himself  to  a  reportair.  No  wonder  everyzing  in 
America  is  done  by  committee," 

Highland  car -conductor,  excitedly,  to  old  lady 
who  has  just  pulled  the  bell-rope  in  the  centre  violent- 
ly, thereby  striking  both  bells:  "  What  do  you  want 
to  pull  bo'lh  bells  for?"  Old  lady,  placidly:  "  Why, 
so  as  to  stop  both  ends  of  the  car." 

Here  nestles  little  Jim; 

A  measle  wrestled  him. 
And  mortified  his  tiny  little  system. 

Then  other  measles  followed, 

Much  medicine  he  swallowed. 
And  that  is  how  it  happened  that  we  missed  1m. 

A  granger  stood  curiously  watching  the  peanut 
man  as  he  methodically  turned  the  crank  of  his  roast- 
er. After  expectantly  waiting  until  patience  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue,  the  unsophisticated  tiller  of  the  soil 
blurted  out  :  "  Hullo!  y»u  feller,  why  don't  you  play 
suthin?" 

"  Is  the  Dodo  extinct?"  asks  an  exchange.  Any 
one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  fowl  on  the  rear  of 
our  new  ninety-cent  dollar  is  prepared  to  swear, 
that  while  the  Dodo  as  a  bird  may  have  been  extinct 
for  ages,  its  photograph  is  still  extant  and  in  active 
circulation. 

During  all  his  investigations  at  Mycenae.  Dr. 
Schliemann  has  not  discovered  a  single  cuspidore, 
and  it  is  disheartening  to  a  lover  of  the  classics  to 
think  of  Agamemmon  wandering  distractedly  about 
the  palace  with  a  cigar  in  his  fingers,  looking  for  a 
house  plant  or  a  coal-scuttle. 

It  is  not  true  that  a  cat  always  turns  its  tail  to  the 
new  moon.  The  cat  has  no  volition  in  the  matter. 
The  moon  attracts  the  tail  as  it  attracts  the  tides. 
This  is  what  Addison  meant  when,  alluding  to  the 
cat,  he  remarked:  "  Soon  as  the  evening  shades  pre- 
vail, the  moon  takes  up  its  wondrous  tail." 


Many  a  man  has  been  prevented  from  climbing  the 
ladder  of  fame  on  account  of  the  patch  on  his  panta- 
loons. 

Young  lady,  in  a  railway  car,  excitedly — "Con- 
ductor, this  young  man  you  put  in  this  seal  with  me 
has  insulted  me!1'  Conductor,  grandly — "Scoun- 
drel ;  what  has  he  done,  miss  !  *'  Young  lady,  indig- 
nantly— "He  went  to  sleep."  Howls  of  derision 
and  wrath  from  the  passengers.  The  scoundrel  is 
put  off". 

"Just  one,"  murmured  he.  involuntarily  drawing 
closer  to  the  luscious  lips  that  smiled  upon  him  with 
such  bewitched ness,  while  his  own  quivered  in  an 
agony  of  expectant  anticipation.  "So  I  notice,''  re- 
plied she  coolly,  glancing  at  the  clock,  "and  time  for 
you  to  turn  up  your  coat  collar  and  shut  the  street 
door  from  the  outside."     He  went 

It  was  a  tramp  who  grew  wild  with  excitement  the 
other  day  when  he  felt  a  dime  slipping  around  with- 
in his  nether  clothes.  He  couldn't  stand  such  a  flood 
of  good  luck,  but  called  up  his  friends  immediately. 
After  an  extended  and  painful  skirmish  up  and  down 
pantaloon  legs  and  stocking  tops,  he  drew  forth,  to 
the  admiring  gaze  of  the  bystanders — a  loose  button. 

On  a  walk  a  hat  did  lie, 
And  a  gallus  chap  sailed  by. 
And  he  cut  a  lively  swell — 
He  was  a  clerk  in  a  hotel ; 
And  he  gave  the  hat  a  kick. 
And  he  came  across  a  brick — 
And  upon  a  crutch  he  goes, 
Minus  half  a  pound  of  toes. 

When  a  new  boy  appears  at  one  of  our  city 
schools,  the  other  boys  don't  say  anything  to  him  at 
all — unless  it  is  to  inquire:  "Say,  you,  what's  yer 
name?"  "Who's  yer  daddy?"  "Where  d'ye 
live?"  "What  reader  are  you  in?"  "  Is  them  yer 
Sunday  close?"  "Got  a  watch?"  "  Goin'  to  treat?" 
and  winding  up  with  a  general  invitation  to  fight. 

There  was  a  little  fellow  who  knew  Mother  Goose 
better  than  he  knew  his  Bible.  One  Sunday  he  was 
asked  in  his  class,  "  Who  were  thrown  into  the  fiery 
furnace?''  That  was  too  much  for  him.  The  ques- 
tion was  passed;  the  answer  came  promptly,  "  Shad- 
rach.  Meshach,  and  Abednego.''  This  was  a  mortifi- 
cation to  the  little  fellow;  and  when  the  next  ques- 
tion came.  "  Who  put  them  in  ?  "  he  answered  with  a 
jump,  "  Little  Johnny  Green  !" 

When  Mr.  Billony  went  home  and  saw  a  handsome 
bouquet  reposing  on  one  of  the  parlor  chairs  he  men- 
tally observed  that  it  was  a  shame  to  lei  such  beauti- 
ful flowers  lie  there  to  wither;  so  he  took  there  up 
tenderly,  procured  a  basin  of  water  and  placed  them 
carefully  therein — and  the  same  instant  his  wife  gave 
a  piercing  shriek  and  fainted  dead  away.  But  it  was 
too  late.  Mrs.  Billony's  new  spring  bonnet  was  ut- 
terly ruined. 

A  woman  is  a  handy  tiling  to  have  about  the 
house.  She  doesn't  cost  any  more  to  keep  than  you'll 
give  her,  and  she'll  take  a  great  interest  in  you.  If 
you  go  out  at  night,  she'll  be  awake  when  you  get 
"home,  and  then  shell  tell  you  all  about  yourself,  and 
more,  too.  Of  course  she'll  know  where  you've  been, 
and  what  kept  you  so  late,  and  will  tell  you.  Yet, 
right  after  that,  she  will  ask  where  you  have  been, 
and  what  kept  you  out  so  late.  And  after  you  tell 
her,  and  she  won't  believe  you,  you  mustn't  mind 
that ;  and  if,  after  going  to  bed,  she  says  she  hasn't 
shut  her  eyes  the  whole  night,  and  then  keeps  up  the 
matinee  two  hours  longer,  and  won't  go  to  sleep 
when  she  has  a  chance,  you  mustn't  mind  that, 
either;  it's  her  nature. 

The  latest  set-off  on  Bayard  Taylor's  gastronomic 
ability  by  the  Burlington  Hawkeye  represents  Prince 
Bismarck,  with  a  cloud  on  bis  brow,  entering  the 
Imperial  presence  and  announcing  te  Kaiser  William 
the  expected  arrival  of  the  new  American  minister. 
The  Emperor  immediately  summons  the  butler  and 
steward  to  his  presence,  demanding  the  keys  of  the 
wine-cellar  and  pantry.  They  are  handed  over  to 
the  chancellor  by  his  majesty,  who  says,  gloomily  : 
"  Put  them  in  your  pocket.  If  this  man  thinks  he 
can  come  over  here  and  eat  the  German  empire  onto 
half  rations,  with  a  war  right  at  our  doors,  he  is 
mightily  fooled."  And  Bismarck  lays  his  finger  on 
the  side  of  his  nose,  and  glancing  at  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Evarts,  says  :  "  You  dinks  a  Dutchman  vas 
a  geese,  hey?'* 

The  "  fables  "  of  the  New  York  World  are  highly 
ingenious.  The  author's  manner  of  making  them  is 
peculiar.  He  first  lakes  a  subject — for  instance,  In- 
gratitude. Then  he  proceeds  10  evolute  it  somewhat 
thus-wise: 

The  Sublime  Snugger  of  Snoot  was  perishing  of 
Hunger  in  a  Desert  when  he  met  an  ass  with  Whom 
he  was  acquainted,  and  who  was  perishing  of  Thirst 
"  Yer  Iness,"  said  the  ass,  "if  you  will  climb  up  on 
my  back  you  Can  reach  yonder  succulent  Gourd 
wherewith  to  slake  your  Hunger."  And  he  climbed 
up,  and  Ate  and  saved  the  Shell  for  a  Cup.  "  Now," 
remarked  the  Ass,  "  let  me  take  your  Cup  to  catch 
the  water  falling  from  the  sky  to  drink.''  "  Nay,''  re- 
plied the  Snugger,  "  I  have  a  Cup  and  will  neither 
borrow  Nor  lend. 

Moral — It  depends  on  Whose  cup  it  is  that  is 
Gourd- 
He  threw  himself  in  the  corner  of  a  late  horse-car. 
and  congratulated  himself  on  finding  a  seat.  The 
lamps  burned  dimly,  and  with  an  odor  which 
awakened  in  him  the  devout  trust  that  the  sulphurous 
fumes  permeating  the  atmosphere  of  eternity  might 
not  be  rendered  positively  unbearable  by  an  admix- 
ture of  partially  combusted  petroleum!  Then  he  went 
to  sleep.  Then  somebody  stood  on  his  foot.  Then 
he  went  to  sleep  again.  Then  ever  so  many  people 
got  into  the  car,  and  sat  down  and  squeezed  him  into 
the  corner.  Then  he  went  to  sleep  again.  Then 
somebody  knocked  his  hat  off.  Then  he  went  to 
sleep.  Then  ever  so  many  more  people  got  into  the 
car  and  stood  on  his  feet.  Then  he  slumbered. 
Then  the  car  stopped  with  a  tremendous  jerk,  and  a 
female  didn't  mean  to,  but  nevertheless  sat  down  in 
his  Lap,  and  got  up  again.  Then  he  didn't  laugh  in 
his  sleeve,  because  he  was  too  mad.  Then  he  felt  he 
was  morally  wrong.  Then  his  nursery  teachings 
came  over  him  like  a  flood.  Then  he  got  up.  Then 
he  took  off  his  hat.  Then  he  begged  her  pardon  for 
having  had  his  lap  in  the  way.  Then  he  gave  her 
his  seat.  Then  she  sat  down — and  didn't  thank  him. 
Then  he  gor  nearly  home.  Then  she  dug  him  in  the 
small  of  the  back  with  an  umbrella.  Then  he  pulled 
the  strap  and  turned  to  look  at  her.  It  was  his  cook, 
in  her  new  spnng  suit. 


Suburban  Homes] The  Wonderf»l  G^'s! 


In  (he  beautiful  town  of 


'THIS  WONDERFUL  SPOT  OF  CAT- 

jfomia  should  be  visited  by  all  residents  and  tourists. 
The  Geysers  of  Iceland  and  the  Geysers  of  the  Yellowstona 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  remarkable  Canyon  of  the 
Pluton  in  Sonoma  County.  Wonderful  as  a  curiosity  of 
nature,  wonderful  as  a  health  resort,  and  delightful  as  a  re- 
sort of  pleasure.  By  steamer,  train,  and  coach,  over  a 
beautiful  Bay,  through  beautiful  valleys  and  romantic  hills, 
the  trip  alone  more  than  compensates  for  the  cost  and  time. 
Leave  San  Francisco  daily  at  3  r.  m.,  by  steamer  for  Don- 
ahue; lake  train  for  Cloverdalc;  stay  all  night  at  Clover- 
dale,  and  leave  in  cuai:h — four-in-hand — at  7  a.  m.  for  the 
;  mountain  drive  over  ihe  hills  to  the  Geysers.  Returning 
1  passengers  reach  San  Francisco  in  a  day  by  the  Calisloga 
way.  A  trip  to  the  Geysers  is  the  easiest,  most  inexpensive, 
and  most  delightful  of  any  in  California.     The  hotel  accom- 

1  modalions,   the   trout  fishing,  the  hunting,   the  walks   and 

drives,  ihe  bathing,  the  everything,  are  perfection. 

ONLY     FIFTY     MINUTES     FROM  

san  francisco.  The  Wonderful  Geysers! 


SAN  RAFAEL 


AT  AUCTION. 


SATURDAY 


June  8,  1S7S,  al  2  o'clock  r.  m.,  oa  the  premises,  we  will  se'l 

by  order  of  WM.  T.  COLEMAN,  Esq., 

Special  and  peremptory  sale  of 


San  Rafael  Property 


In  the  well  known 


COLEMAN  TRACT, 


On  a  liberal  credit,  and  on  very  easy  terms,  viz : 

One-fifth  cash.      Balance  on  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  years'  credits   deferred  pay- 
ments to  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  7  per  ct.  per  annum  only. 


VILLA    HOMES,   LAND    BY  THE    ACRE. 

HOMESTEAD    LOTS,    VILLA 

AND    TOWN    LOTS, 

All  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Grand  Avenue  Depot. 


The  lots  are  all  staked  and  streets  designated,  fenced,  and 
the  tract  surrounded  by  thrifty  trees  ready  for  improvement. 

San  Rafael  is  the  county  seat  of  Marin  County;  has  a  cli- 
mate unequaled  in  ihe  State,  charming  scenery,  complete 
water-works  from  Crystal  Springs  in  the  mountains,  perfect 
sewerage,  lighted  with  coal  gas,  first-class  hotels,  fine 
churches,  public  and  private  schools,  splendid  drives,  and 
the  finest  roads  in  the  State.  As  a  place  of  residence,  San 
Rafael  has  no  rival,  communicating  with  San  Francisco  eight 
times  daily,  and  commutation  at  vary  low  rates. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 


Boats  leave  via  San  Quentin  Ferry,  from  foot  of  Market  St. 

Week  Days — For  San  Rafael,  7.15,  6.15,  and  9.40  a.  m., 
and  1.45,  4,  5,  and  6.15  p.  si.  Also,  via  Saucelito,  from  foot 
of  Davis  Street,  al  5  p.  m. 

Leave  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  : 

We3k  Days — 6.30,  8,9,  it  a.  m.,  and  3.15,  5,  and  6.15 
P.  M.;  and  7  a.  h.  via  Saucelito  Ferry,  foot  of  Davis  St- 

Susdavs — From  foot  of  Market  Street,  for  San  Rafael — 
10  a.  M-,  12.30,  3.15,  and  5.45  p.  m.;  and  8  a.  m.  via  Sauce- 
lito, foot  Davis  Street. 

Returning — Leave  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco — 8.35, 
11.15  a.  si.,  1.45  and  4.30  p.  si.;  and  6.45  via  Saucelito,  foot 
Davis  Street. 

Special  boat  on  day  of  sale  will  leave  the  wharf  at  12.10 
p.  si.,  connecting  with  carriages,  which  will  carry  buyers  to 
the  grounds. 

&5T  Persons  desiring  to 


tickets  good  for  the  round  trip  for  fifty  cents, 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN"  &  CO.,  comer  Front  and  California 


THE  GREAT  GEYSERS  HOTEL. 

WM.   FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


this  property  can  procure 
Sfty  cents,  at  the  office  of 
COLEMAN"  &  CO. 
Streets,  oral  the  office  of  H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  cor. 
ner  of  Sansome  and  Halleck  Streets,  and  at  WOODWARD 
Si  TAGGART'S,  Oakland,  available  at  any  time,  including 
day  of  sale,  and  conveyance  will  be  furnished  at  San  Rafael 
to  show  the  property,  free  of  charge,  to  all  comers. 

£2?  Special  inducements  lo  those  who  buy  and  build  this 
season — To  all  heads  of  families  a  Free  Commutation  Ticket 
will  be  given  for  one  year. 

The  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railroad  will  soon 
be  in  operation,  making  two  direct  lines  of  ferry  communi- 
cation with  the  city.  Their  depot  is  already  built,  and  with- 
in  100  yards  of  the  property  to  be  sold. 

This  property  must  rapidly  enhance  in  value.  N'o  safer 
investment  can  be  made  than  now  to  secure  property  so  fa- 
vorably located  in  this  delightful,  growing  town. 


TITLE    ABSOLUTELY    PERFECT. 

Don't  fail  to  examine  this  attractive  sale  of 
real  estate. 


Catalogues,  Maps,  and  Diagrams  in  a  few  days.  For 
further  particulars,  apply  at  the  office  of  Wm.  T.  Coleman 
&  Co.,  comer  Front  and  California  Streets,  up  stairs;  or  at 
our  city  office,  H.  M.  Newhall  &Co.,  comer  Sansome  and 
Halleclc  Streets;  or  our  Eighth  Street,  Oakland,  ofiice. 

WOODWARD    &   TAGGART, 

Auctioneers. 


HOME    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 


NOOK    FARM. 

FAMILIES    WISHING    TO    SPEND 

the  Summer  in  the  country  will  find  this  a  cheerful 
home,  and  beautiful  scenery  of  suco  endless  variety  as  tempt 
to  healthful  exercise  and  recreation.  We  furnish  good  ac- 
commodations and  an  excellent  table.  Gocd  fishing  and 
hunting  on  the  premises.  Four  trains  from  San  Francisco 
pass  the  station  daily.     Address 

E.   B.  SMITH, 
Rutherford,  Napa  County,  Cat. 


YOSEMITEJALLEY ! 

The  Most  Direct  Route  to  theYosemite  Valley  is  through  the 

Tuolumne  Grove  of  Big  Trees, 


CENTRAL    PACIFIC   R.  R.    TO   STOCKTON"   AND 
MILTON. 

Thence  by  stage  to  Calaveras  Big  Tree  Grove  and  Voscmite 
Valley.  Trip  made  in  Two  Days  from  Stockton  and  return- 
ing in  One  and  a  Half  Days,  and  to  San  Francisco  in  Two 
Days.     This  is  not  done  by  any  other  route. 

"Ihe  most  interesting  route  is  via  the  Calaveras  Big 
Trees  to  Yosemite.  fhis  leads  through  over  an  Ancient 
River  Bed,  where  all  the  different  methods  of  Gold  Mining 
are  illustrated. 

For  particulars  and  for  tickets,  apply  to  J.  M.  HUTCH- 
INGS  and  ED.  HARRISON,  Agents,  N'o.  5  Montgomery 
Street,  Beach's  Book  Store,  San  Francisco. 


THE     SEASON 


SANTA     CRUZ. 


Pacific  Ocean  House. 


J-)ESIRING  TO  OFFER  MY  GUESTS 

all  the  conveniences  necessary  to  their  enjoyment,  I 
have  purchased  the  grounds  adjoining  the  hotel  for  croquet 
swings,  etc.  Having  ample  room  for  children's  play-grounds 
I  am  able  to  offer  unusual  advantages  to  families.  As  an 
additional  attraction  I  have  erected  Piazza  14  by  100  feet, 
with  an  elegant  dancing  floor.  The  Hotel  has  been  com- 
pletely renovated  and  refurnished.  The  Dining-room  and 
general  menu  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  GEO. 
W.  HOADLEV,  Manager.  I  am  prepared  to  make  special 
arrangements  with  families  and  others  desiring  to  make  an 
extended  stay  at  the  fashionable  watering  place  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Day  rates  as  usual.  J.  H.  HOADLEY. 
Santa  Cruz,  May  10th,  1878. 


PACIFIC  CONGRESS 

SPRI  NGS. 


QPEN  FOR  THE  SEASON  ON  AND 

^  after  April  aoth.  Take  S.  P.  R-  R.  first  afternoon 
train  to  Santa  Clara ;  connect  with  stage  for  Springs.  Time 
3J4  hours.  Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Livery  stable. 
Telegraphic  communication. 

LEWIS  A.   SAGE. 


N' 


VTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— NOTICE 


is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  Administrator  of 
the  Estateof  ELLEN  GEE,  deceased,  to  the  creditors  of, 
and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said  decedent,  to 
exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  within  four 
months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the  said 
administrator,  at  his  place  of  business,  Room  12,  Nevada 
Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco.     Dated  May  10th,  1878. 

iilLLIAM  DOOLAN, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Ellen  Gee,  deceased. 


1Y 


VTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— NOTICE 


is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned.  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  ANNIE  GALLAGHER,  deceased,  to  the 
creditors  of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said 
decedent,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  with- 
in four  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the 
said  Administrator  at  his  place  of  business,  Room  12,  Ne- 
vada Block,  309  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  City  and  Coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco.     Dated  May  10th,  1878. 

WILLIAM  DOOLAX, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Annie  Gallagher,  deceased. 


77    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 

311  Montgomery  Si.,  Nevada  Block. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


OUTHERMttfl 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  April  25,  187S. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as 
follows : 

Q  on  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Hollister, 
Q-jfV  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and  all  Way 
Stations.  33T  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cni2  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  At  Salinas  the 
M.  &  S.  V.  R.  R.  connects  with  this  train  for  Monterey. 
t£T  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  Parlor  car  at- 
tached to  this  train. 

1-^.  >^»  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
IO.4O  [ioas. 

O  OH  R  M"  DAILY  (Sundays  excepted)  for  Gilroy,  Pa- 
O'O  jaro,  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  and  Way  Stations. 
t3&  Stage  connection  made  with  this  train  at  Santa 
Clara  for  Pacific  Congress  Springs. 

KsT  On  Saturdays  only,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  at  Pajaro  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  Re- 
turning, passengers  leave  Santa  Cruz  at  4-30  a.  11.  Mon- 
days (breakfast  at  Gilroy),  arriving  in  San  Francisco  at  10 
a.  m. 

f  fn  P.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
T-'T      tions. 

P.  M.  DAIL\r    for    Menlo    Park  and  Way  Sta- 
tions. 

g&-  SUNDAYS   AN    EXTRA  TRAIN  will  leave  for 
San  Jose  and  Way  Stations  at  9.30  a.  m.     Returning,  will 
leave  San  Jose  at  6.00  r.  :.:. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &:  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
gST  Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of 
the  road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
via  OAKLAND,  leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry 
Landing,  Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily,  and  making 
close  connection  at  GOSHEN  for  Sumner,  Mohave,  LOS 
ANGELES,  Wilmimgton,  Anaheim,  Colton,  Colorado 
River,  and  Yuma. 


c 


6.30  i 


N 


ORTH    PACIFIC    COAST    RAIL- 
ROAD. 

INCREASED    FACILITIES. 


On  and  after  Wednesday,  May  1st,  1878,  the  two  new,  fast, 

and  elegant  steamers  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAU- 

SALITO  will  run  between  San  Francisco 

and  San  Rafael   as  follows  : 

WEEK  DAYS. 
Leave  San  Francisco. 
(From   San   Quentin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 
7.15  A.M.  for  S».n  Rafael. 
8.15  "  for  San  R.  &Junct*n 
g.40  " 
1.45  P.M. 
4-00  "  " 

5.00  " 
6.15  "    for  San  Rafael- 


Leave  San  Rafael, 

(Via  San  Quentin  Ferry-) 

6.30  a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 

8.00     "  '*  " 

9.00     "  "  " 

11.00     "  "  " 

3.15  p.m.  * 

5.00     "  " 

6.15     "  " 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry). 
7.00  A.M.  for  San  Francisco. 

AYS. 

(Via  San  Quentin  Ferry). 

8.35  a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 
11.15     " 
I.45  P.M. 
4.30 


(From  Saucelito  Ferry,  Davis 
Street). 

5.30  P.M.  for  all  points  be- 
tween Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael. 

SUN 
(From   San   Quentin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 
10.00  a.m.  for  San  Rafael. 
12.30  p.m.      "  " 

3-15     "         " 

5.45  for  San  Rafael  and 

Junction. 
(From  Saucelito  Ferry,  Davis 

Street). 
8.00   a.  m.   Excursion   train, 

connecting  at    Junction  (Via  Saucelito  Ferry), 

with  train  for  San  Ra- 
fael. 6.45  p.m.  for  San  Francisco. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
Round  Trip  Tickets  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Ra- 
fael  have  been   reduced   as  follows :  Week  days,  75  cents ; 
Sundays,  50  cents. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


S 


AN  FRANCISCO  AND 

N9RTH  PACIFIC  R. 


R. 


Commencing  Sunday,   April   7th,    1878,    and   until   further 
notice  Trains  and  Boats  will  leave  San  Francisco : 

Ticket  Office,  Washington  Street  Wharf. 

Jqq  P.  Jlf.,  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted, 
*  steamer  "James  M.  Donahue"  (Washington 

Street  Wharf),  connecting  with  Mail  and  Express  Train  at 
Donahue  for  Petaluma,  banta  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  way  stations  :  making  stage  connections  at  Lake- 
ville  for  Sonoma,  at  Gcyserville  for  Skaggs'  Springs,  at 
Cloverdale  for  Ukiah,  Lakeport,  Mendocino  City,  and  the 
Geysers. 

jCsT  Connections  made  at  Fulton   on  following  morning 
for  Korbel's,  Guerneville,  and  the  Redwoods. 
(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  10.35  A-  s,0 
SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS  AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

S?  qq  A.  M.,    VIA   DONAHUE,  FOR 

***  *W  Cloverdale  ami  way  stations.  Fares  for  the 
round  trip:  Donahue,  $1  :  Petaluma,  Si  50;  Santa  Rosa, 
$2 ;  Healdsburg,  $3  ;  Cloverdale,  $4. 

Connection  made  at  Fulton  for  Korbel's,  Guerneville,  the 
Russian  River,  and  Big  Trees.  Fulton,  $2  50 ;  Korbel's 
and  Guerneville,  S3. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  6.55  p.  m.) 

Freight  received  from  7  a.  m.  to  2.30  p.  m.  daily  (except 
Sunday). 

Arthur  Hughes,  Gen.  Manager.  A.  A.  Bean,  Sup't. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


S 


'Al/CELITO  FERRY. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 


On  and  after  Sunday.  April  7th,  1877,  a  swift  and  com- 
modious steamer  will  leave  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m.;  11.00 
a.  m. ;  *3-3o  p.  m. ;  5.30  p.  m. — R.  R. 

Saucelito — 7.55  a.  m. — R.  R. ;  9.3a  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m. ;  4.30 
p.  m. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — S.ooa.  m. — R.  R.;  10.00  a.  m.;  12  m. ;  2.00 
p.  m. ;  4.30  p.  m. ;  6.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9.00  a.  m.;  11.00  a.  ra. ;  1.00  p.  m.;  3.30  p.  m. ; 
5.45  p.  m.;  7.45  p.  m.— R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00 
a.  m.  On  SATURDAY  extra  trip  from  Saucelito  at  6.15 
p.m.     *  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 

JMMENCING   MONDAY,  MAY  27, 

878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 
WILL  LEA  VE  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

J  QQ    A.    M,    DAILY,     VALLEJO 

/  *  Steamer  (from    Market   Street  Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  and  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  excepted  for  Knight's  Landing. 

Sundays  only  this  train  will  run  to  Williams'. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco,  except  Sundays,  9.05  p.  m.;  Sun- 
days, 8.10  p.  m.] 

g  qq  A.  M.,  DAILY,   ATLANTIC 

'  Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 

mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  P.  M 

[Arrive  ban  Francisco  5.35  p  m.j 

10  00  A-  M-<    DAILY<    ACCOMMO- 

*  dation  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry) 

to  San  Pablo  only.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  4.05  f.  M-] 

->  qq  P.  M.,  DAILY,  SAN  JOSE 

,_?  *  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations      Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  P.  M. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  m.] 

,/  qq  P.  M,    DAILY,   EXPRESS 

£f-*W  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  and 
Sacramento,  Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
"  Santa  Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ton, and  Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers). Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose 
at  6.55  p.  m.,  and  at  Sacramento  with  passenger  train,  leav- 
ing at  10.45  p-  M-,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia.  Sleeping 
cars  between  Oakland  and  Carson. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  m.] 

,/  qq  P.  JL,  SLNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

s-f-'UKJ  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
land, and  Williams'.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  11.10  a.  m.] 

/  qq  P.  M,  SUXDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

^•VKJ  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf )  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  a.  m.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  S^oo  f.  m.] 

//    2<0   p-    M->   DAILY,    THROUGH 

-f-  '^J  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 

throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  A-  M*  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  U-] 


I    CRENCH  SA  VIXGS 
1  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

4n  Bush  Street,  above  Kearney,  San  Franciscs. 
G.  MAHE,  Director. 


FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


B— Sundays  excepted.  z— Sundays  only. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

To  Femside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  5.00 
p.  M. 

To  San  Jose,  daily,  to-30  A-  M-»  3-°°>  4-°°  ?■  M. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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B — Sundays  excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
From  Femside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,  10.00,  11.00  a. 
6.00  P.  M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  S.io  a.  m. 


CREEK  ROUTE 
From  San    Francisco— Z>a//y— 116.30— B7. 20— 8.15— 9.15, 

10.15— 11.15  A-  *■'•— «-i5— 1-15— 2.25— 3.15— 4-i5— 5-i5 

— 6.15  P.  M. 
From  Oakland — Daily — B6.20 — B7.10 — 8.05 — 9.05 — 10.05 

— 11.05  a-    M-  —  12.05 — 1-05 — 2,I5 — 3-°5 — 4-05 — 5-°5 — 

6.05  p.  m.  b — Ddily,  Sundays  excepted. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


A/fASONIC  SAVINGS 
1V1  AND  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cau 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.  H.  CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


THE   CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY. 


y  UNCTION  OF  MARKET,  PO  WELL 
and  Eddy  Streets.  Ordinary  and  Term  Deposits  re- 
ceived, and  Loans  made  on  real  estate  security.  Remit- 
tances may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or  by  checks  on 
reliable  parties,  payable  here ;  but  the  respoasibility  of  the 
Bank  commences  only  with  the  receipt  of  the  coin.  No 
charge  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 


ODD  FELLOWS'  SAVINGS  BANK 


QFFICE,  ODD  FELLO  WS3  HALL,  325 

Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Deposits  re- 
ceived in  sums  of  one  dollar  and  upward.  Remittances 
from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Cos 
Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house,  but  the  Bank 
will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery.  The  signature 
of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first  deposit. 

MARTIN  HELLER,  President. 
James  Benson,  Secretary. 


P 


ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Eroadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  tfee  Company'6  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


P 


ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


First-class   steamers   with   unequaled   accommodations    for 
passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
On  the  ist  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
June  10,  July  8,  Aug.  5,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER. 

ICAN,  MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 

PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month. 

FOR  HONOLULU, 
April  27th,  and  every  four  weeks  thereafter. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C,    PUGET   SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,   Oregon,  on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 


ACCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

FOR 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and   Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND    HONGKONG. 
Connecting    at    Yokohama  with   steamers   for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,  OCEANIC,         BELGIC 

Saturday,  May  i3.  I  Saturday,  June  15  j  Tuesday,  July  16. 
Friday,  August  16.     Tuesday,  Sept.  17     Wednesday, 
Saturday,  Nov.  16.  |  Tuesday,   Dec  17  |  October  16. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  No.  2  Montgomery  Street. 

For  freight  apply  at  the   Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany's Wharf. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

GEO.  H.  BRADBURY,  President. 


T 


HE  STATE  INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS $450,000 

Principal  Office,  21S  and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


officers: 
A.  J.   BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vce-President, 

CHAS.  H.  CUSHING.  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CAVA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


CYOS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS. 
624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery*  Block. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


FRANK    KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAY,    604    MER- 

-*-*■      chant  Street,    Room   16.      Probate,   divorce,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  all  other  casee  attended  l©. 


'THE  NEVADA    BANK 

1  OF  SAN  /.      . 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


SCO, 


Paid  up  Capital Sro.ooo,*»o  Gold. 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000 


DIRECTORS: 
Lolis  McLane,  Pre*idwnt.      J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-President. 
Jon.\  W.  Mackav,     W.  S.  O'Brien,     James  G.  Fair. 


Cashier H.  W.  Glennv. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo.  A.  King. 

Agents  at  New  York,  (  C.  T.  Christensen. 

(62  Wall  Street.)'!.  Chas.  W   Church. 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers*  Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Transfers  by  Telegraph  and  Ca- 
ble, and  draws  Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank 
has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


EXCHANGE 
On   the   principal  Cities  throughout  the    United   States, 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the*  East  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


New  York  Bankers. 
London  Bankers 


.  .The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

. .  -Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 

The  Union  Bank  of  London. 


7~7/£-  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 
1  (Limited.) 


No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Office 3  Angel  Court. 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Earnings 150,000 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 

Fred'k  F.  Low,  lManageB. 
Ign.  Steinhart,  J  »ia*ia&aB- 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Capital :Sj,000,000 

D.  O.  Mills President . 

William  Alvord Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier . 


AGENTS  — New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City-  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districLs  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -en- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


TTIBERNIA   SA VINGS 
1J-  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweeney. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Slllivan. 

trustees. 
M.  D.  Sweenev,  M.  T-  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'SulliYan,        P.  McAran, 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A  Donahue. 

Treasurer. Edward  Martin 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery-  Streets 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  We!  s, 
Fargo  &  Cb.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Sooiety  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  %i.=p  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  M. 
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'AN FRA.\ CISCO  SAVINGS  UNIOfr 

532  California  St.,  comer  Webb  St.,  San  Francisco 


Deposits  j  ist  Decemier,  i8jj $S^44,-jjS  07 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund . .      44S.23J  60 


directors. 

James  de  Fremery. President. 

Albert  Millbk Vice-President. 

C.  Adolphe  Low,  Charles  Baum, 

Erwin  J.  Crane,  Wa;'.:ngton  Bartlett, 

Charles  Pace,  Denis  J.  Oliver, 

Alexander  Campbell,  Senior. 

Lovell  White Cashier 

John  Archbald Surveyor 

Henry  C.  Campbell Attorney 


Receives  deposits  and  loans  money  on  real  estate  security* 
Countr7  remittances  may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  S:  Co.,  or 
by  checks  of  reliable  parties  payable  in  San  Francisco,  but 
the  responsibility  of  this  Savings  Bank  commences  only  with 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  money. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first 
deposit.     No  charge  is  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

Office  hours,  o  a.  m.  to  3  p.  U.  Saturday  eveaings  from 
6H  to  8. 
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THE       ARGONAUT, 


C1ICKUIHC 

PIANO    WAREROOMS, 

31  POST  ST.,  Mechanics' Institute  Building. 
ELEGANT  PIAXOS. 
L.  K.   HAMMER, 

Sole  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 

g5T  Owners  of  Chickering  Pianos  are  specially  requested 
to  leave  orders  for  tuning  at  warerooms.  31  Post  Street. 


MUSIC 


KNABE  PIANOS, 
Irving  Pianos,  Rogers' Upright  Pianos, 
Prince  Organs,  11  rater£  Orgtws,  Sheet  Music. 

Bancroft,  Knight  &  Co., 

733  MARKET  STREET. 


AGENC 


SCHOMACKER  AND   HENRY  F.  MIL- 
LER CELEBRATED   PIANOS. 

Pianos  Tuned,  Rented,  and  for  Sale  OD  the  Installment  Plan. 

WoODWORTH,ScHELL&  Co. 

12  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA    FARMERS' 

MUTUAL 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

[established  in  i S74. ] 


Paid  up  Capital $200,000 

Assets  exceed 326,000 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  209  SANSOME  ST. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL., 


THOS.   FLINT,  President.         J.  W.   FOARD,  Manager. 

Fekd.   K.   Rile Secretary. 

I.  G.  Gordon General  Agent. 

I  ihn  C.  Staples Special  Agent. 


CE0.C.MCK0X&C0 

STOCK  BROKERS, 

230   MONTGOMERY   STREET.  SAM   FRANCISCO. 


'  Advances  made  on  Active  Accounts. 


JOHN     DANIEL, 

IMPORTER   AND    DEALER    IN 

ITALIAN     AND     SCOTCH     GRANITE 

MON  UMENTS. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND   OF 

^"^  Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  BOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING    OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
dene  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.    J.    PAILLARD    &.    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND   IMPORTERS, 
lao  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House.  6Bo  Broadway,  New  York. 


M  ULLER'S 

OPTOMETER! 

The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 

fMULLER 

VTHILtJ 

I  OPTICIAN  1     135  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

'i-'ii'ri"     I  x-        „    ,  ..      „    .. 

Near   Dush,   opposite   the    Occidental 
Hotel. 


d.   C.   MERRILL   &   CO. 

SHIPPING 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  the 

SANDWICH    ISLANDS    AND    OREGON    PACKET 
LINES. 

304  and  ?o6  California  St.         -        -         San  Francisco. 


y    J.  PETTIT  &>  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

52S  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE,  17  DUPON'T  STREET, 

TJOMCEOPATHIC    FREE    DISPEN- 

•*  -*      SARY  TO  THE  POOR— it  Bagley  Place,  next 
to  Hammam  Baths,  between  Duponl  and  Stockton  Streets. 


R.  P.  &.  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 

A  TTORXE  \  'S-A  T-LA  1 1 ', 

Nos.  3,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Building, 

Montgomery  Street,  N.   E.  comer  of  Clay,  San   Francisco. 
(P.  O.  Bo*  707.) 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco7 

TJ/    W.  DODGE  &»   CO., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clav  and  Front  Streets,  San   Francisco. 


All  styles  Marble  Mantels  and   Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.   421    Pine    Street,    between    Montgomery    and 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


GRAND 

SPRING  OPENING 

.  .  .OF 

Millinery  \  Fancy  Goods 

And  all  other  goods  suitable  for  man,  woman  or  child,  at 

PALMER    BROTHERS, 

726,  728,  730,  732,  and  734  Market  St. 


Store  or  Offices 

TO  LET, 

For  a    Term  of  Five   Years. 


APPLY  TO  C.  H.  STREET, 


522  California  Street,  up  stairs. 


TO    ANTIQUARIANS. 

OR     SALE.  — SOME     VERY    OLD 

Manuscript*  —  over  250  years  old  — signed  by  Jo. 
Winthrop,  Governor  of  Massachusetls.  They  can  be  seen 
at  the  office  of  JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Broker,  Nevada 
Block,  313  Montgomery  Street. 


F 


J.  M.  WALKER. 


.  I  MIS  5.  SOX. 


ALEX.   AUSTIN. 


J.   M.  WALKER   &  CO. 

C-TOCA'  BROKERS,   N.   W.    CORNER 
^     Montgomery  and  Pine  Streets. 


N 


OT.  CE  OF  AP PLICA  TION  TO  BE- 

COME  A  SOLE  TRADER.— Notice  is  hereby 
given  that  I,  SARAH  E.  PERE1RA.  wife  of  Samuel  L. 
Pereira,  formerly  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
California  (now  of  Prescott,  Arizona),  intend  to  apply  to  the 
County  Court  of  the  said  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  on 
Monday,  the  first  day  of  July,  1678,  said  day  being  a  day 
of  the  July  term,  TS78,  of  said  court,  for  an  order  and  de- 
cree authorizing  and  permitting  me  to  cany;  on  business  on 
my  own  account  as  a  Sole  Trader,  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco or  elsewhere  in  the  State  of  California.  The  nature  of 
the  said  business  intended  and  proposed  to  be  carried  on  by 
me  is  that  of  keeping  a  private  lodging  house. 

San  Francisco,  May  29,  1878. 

SARAH  E.  PEREIRA. 

J.  R.  Brandon,  Attorney  for  Petitioner. 


ST  El  N  WAY 


GRAND    AVERAGE 
95  1-2 

OUT    OF    A    POSSIBLE 
96. 


CAUTION. — One  New  York  Piano-maker  having  not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
but  also  dishonestly  advertised  lhat  he  had  received  an  aver- 
ageof  95  out  of  a  possible  96,  the  Examining  Judges  flatly 
contradicted  him,  and  certify  that  he  reached  an  avoage  of 
qoK  only,  ranking  but  third  on  Square  and  fourth  on 
Parlor  Grands. 

Every  Steinway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,  105  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MORRIS,  SCHWAB  &  CO. 
FINE-ART    DEALERS. 

FREE    ART    GALLERY. 


r\  complete  assortment  or  ARTISTS'  MATERIAL,  GOLD 
FRAMES,  etc. 


19    AND    21    POST   STREET. 


T/AREROOMS,   N.   IV.   CORNER 

KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


AND   CADET  SCHOOL. 


Next  quarter  will  commence  July  17,  187S. 
For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


R.    J.    TRl'MBl'LL. 


CHAS.    W.    BEKI1E. 


R.J.TRUIBUIL&CO 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     BULBS,    TREES, 

SHRUBS,     PLANTS,    ETC. 
419  AND  421  Sansome  St.       ...      -      San  Francisco. 


NURSERY: 

Corker  H  and  Center  Sts., San  Rafael. 


THE    LIGHT-RUNNING 

"DOMESTIC" 


SEWING  MACHINE, 


The  only  really  light-running  lock-stitch   Sewing  Machine 
in  the  market. 


GOOD    NEWS1 

THE  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE 
of  Pierce's  Magnetic  Elastic  Truss  and 
Medicated  Rupture  Pad  now  places- 
these  great  remedies  within  the  reach 
of  all.  S«me  of  the  most  remarkable 
cures  on  record  have  been  performed 
by  them,  and  no  one  ruptured  should 
delay  in  sending  for  our  New  Illus- 
trated Book,  which  shows  how  those  suffering  may  be 
speedily  and  radically  cured.  Address  MAGNETIC 
'  ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO.,  609  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 

320  Post  Stree'. 

9ASFIUN   rsm 


"DOMESTIC"  PAPER  FASHIONS 

Elegant,  stylish,  and  reliable. 
J.  W.   EVANS,  29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MARBLEIZED 

IRON  MANTELS 

—  AND  — 

ENAMELED    GRATES. 


The  perfection  which  the  manufacture  of  Marbleized 
on  Mantels  has  attained  brines  them  in  direct  competition 
with  the  best  qualities  of  slate  for  all  purposes  where  mantels 
arc  used,  and  they  arc  in  a  great  measure  taking  the  place 
of  marble.  The  soft  rich  color  in  which  these  mantels  are 
finished  renders  them  a  much  more  agreeable  article  of  fur- 
niture to  a  room  than  the  cold,  repulsive-looking  marble 
slab,  and  colors  may  be  selected  to  harmonize  with  the  fur- 
niture. In  Elegance  of  Design,  Quality  of  Finish, 
and  Durability  of  Polish,  they  are  every  way  superior 
to  slate  or  marble.  In  point  of  economy,  also,  they  cost 
Very  much  less,  are  stronger,  and  certainly  far  more  durable 
than  either. 

The  Largest  Slock  and  Greatest  Variety  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.         For  sale  by 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 

Nos.  no,  112,  114,  118,  &  120  Battery  St. 


JOE  POHEIM, 
Merchant  Tailor, 

No.  203  Montgomery  Street. 

And  No.  103  Thihd  Street. 


Business  Suits  made  to  Order  in  24  hours from  $20 

Panls  made  to  Order  in  24  hours from    $5 

Fine  Diagonal,  Cassimere,  and  Scotch  Cheviot 

Suits  to  Order from  $25  to  $45 

Fine  Dress  Suits  to  Order from  $40  to  $50 

Overcoats from  $25  to  $35 

Perfect  fit  guaranteed   by  JOE  POHEIM,  the  great  artist 
and  cutter  from  New  York. 


Q    F.   WILLEY  S-  CO., 

IMl'ORTERS   AND   MANUFACTURERS   OF 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AgcnLs  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 

BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.   D.   ROGERS,   Philadelphia, 

C.   S.   CAFFREY,  Camden,  N.  J.. 
WOOD  BROTHERS,  New  York, 

H.   K1LLAM  &  CO.,   New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


ALSO,    AGENTS   FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 


!.  HERRMANN 


Keeps  the  largest  and   most  selected  stock   of  "any    HAT 
STOKE  on  the  coast  at 

402   KEARNY   STREET,    NEAR   PINE, 

AND 

910   MARKET  ST.,  ABOVE  STOCKTON. 


DANIEL   Z.    YOST.- 


DRECKINRIDOE  Sr>    YOST, 

STOCK     BROKERS, 

304  Montgomery  Street. 


SHIRTS  A 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT, 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

y£,     for  La  lies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     SST  Entrance 

south  side  of  Court.  WARREN    LELAND. 


H.   P.  GREGORY    &    CO. 

2  and  4  California  St., 
Sole   Agents   for  the  celebrated 

SPIDER     HOSE, 

A  brand  of  Rubber  Hose  made  expressly 
for  use  on  the   Pacific  Coast.     Costs  no 
more  and  guarantee  1  to  outlast  any  other  make. 


AMISH'S 


VOL.  II.     NO.  22. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  JUNE    8,   1878. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


OLLA-PODRIDA, 


Echoes  from  the  Dyspeptic  Club. 


Interlocutors —  URUS,     BOTTOM,    AGRICOLA,    GORGEOUS, 
POLLIWIG,    ACATES. 

Urns. — So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  think  the 
government  will  last  my  time,  and  1  shall  not  vex  myself 
concerning  the  future. 

"Bottom. — You  are  most  wise,  my  friend  Urus.  Posterity 
did  nothing  for  us;  then  why  should  we  concern  ourselves 
to  do  anything  for  posterity  ?  Now,  here  is  our  embryo 
statesman,  Polliwig.  He  is  ever  prating  of  his  ambitious 
desire  to  hand  down  his  name  to  coming  generations — to 
carve  out  for  himself  "  a  niche  in  the  Pantheon  of  Fame."  I 
do  but  quote  his  last  speech  at  Piatt's  Hall. 

Acates. — There  is  only  one  object  in  life,  one  purpose  in 
existence.  There  is  only  one  thing  worth  living  for,  and  that 
is  to  eat.  The  stomach  is  the  seat  of  .all  the  emotions. 
Good  digestion  is  a  synonym  for  piety,  for  purity  of  life. 
The  man  who  is  a  good  eater  is  a  good  citizen.  The  man 
who  eats  well  thinks  well. 

Urus. — I  do  believe  there  is  something  in  your  philosophy, 
my  good  Acates,  but  you  must  certainly  limit  your  doctrine 
within  bounds,  or  else  the  greater  glutton  is  the  better  man. 

Agricola. — Acates  is  nothing  unless  extravagant.  I  be- 
lieve in  living  well — in  eating  and  drinking  in  moderation — 
but  of  all  the  dissipations  that  of  excess  in  eating  is  the  most 
destructive.  The  disease  of  gluttony  is  a  dangerous  one. 
If  it  becomes  chronic  it  is  fatal. 

Acates. — Of  all  the  asses  who  have  fed  upon  the  thistles  of 
this  age,  these  dietists  who  starve  themselves  upon  brown 
bread,  vegetables,  and  cold  water  are  most  egregious.  We 
know  a  millionaire  who  recently  died  that  had  not  had  a 
genuine  luxurious  meal  for  these  twenty  years.  He  died  and 
went  to  his  grave  never  having  experienced  the  luxury  of  a 
genuine  drunk. 

Gorgeous. — The  true  gentleman  carries  nothing  to  excess. 
He  lives  well  without  being  a  glutton,  he  drinks  without  be- 
coming a  drunkard,  and  indulges  without  excess. 

Polliwig. — This  would  be  a  poor  world  indeed,  if,  like 
Acates,  we  should  all  devote  ourselves  to  the  indulgence  of 
animal  appetites — stuff  ourselves  with  victuals  and  wine. 
What  would  become  of  literature,  art,  science,  and  govern- 
ment ?  There  would  be  no  progress,  no  development.  The 
world  would  relapse  into  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The 
dark  ages  would  come  again. 

Acates. — And  what  then  ?  Is  this  age  so  marvelously  su- 
perior to  all  that  have  gone  before?  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cernedj  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  machine  a  turn 
backward.  In  my  opinion,  we  are  over-educated,  over-wise, 
over-fashionable,  over-scientific.  We  are  living  under  high 
pressure. 

Agricola. — Acates  is  not  altogether  wrong.  Our  life  is  an 
artificial  one.  We  are  toiling  to  acquire  that  which  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  unnecessary  to  our  happiness.  Our  wants  are 
largely  artificial. 

Polliwig. — And  by  giving  the  machine  a  turn  back  would 
you,  Acates,  have  us  retrace  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
science,  in  art,  in  philosophy,  in  religion,  and  in  govern- 
ment? 

Acates. — Most  undoubtedly  yes.  I  think  the  world  was 
better  when  it  was  ignorant;  when  the  world  was  flat  and 
stood  on  elephants,  the  elephants  on  tortoises,  the  tortoises 
on  rocks,  and  the  rocks  on  other  rocks — before  the  absurd 
teachings  of  Galileo ;  when  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars 
were  pictures  hung  in  the  heavens,  clouds  the  draper}',  and 
storms  and  tides,  and  eclipses  the  work  of  demons,  assuredly 
the  art  of  the  mediaeval  age  was  superior  to  ours.  The  chisel 
of  Praxiteles,  the  pencil  of  Angelo  and  Raphael,  are  not  com- 
parable to  the  stone-cutters  and  daubers  of  modern  times. 
Architecture  rears  no  monuments  comparable  with  those  of 
Greece  of  Rome.  Certainly  the  philosophy  taught  in  the 
groves  and  under  the  porticoes  of  Athens  by  the  wise  men 
of  those  times  was  in  no  degree  inferior  to  ours.  And  as  for 
religion,  alas,  we  have  none  now.  Even  the  fires  of  the 
good  old  orthodox  hell,  in  fear  of  Which  men  lived  better 
lives,  are  now  put  out  by  the  deluge  of  unbelief.  Science, 
philosophy,  and  religion  are  all  mixed  up  in  a  perfect  hodge- 
*  podge.  Darwin,  Huxley,  Draper,  Spencer,  Kant,  Sweden- 
borg,  Theodore  Parker,  scientists,  philosophers,  preachers, 
spiritualists  have  all  tumbled  into  bed  together.  And  as  for 
government,  I  presume  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  present 
condition  of  modern  society  equals  that  of  any  other  age. 
We  have  socialism,  nihilism,  comraunism,  agrarianism,  wars, 
riots,  strikes,  lock-outs,  disorders  of  every  kind,  disturbances 
of  all  social  laws,  and  as  for  eating  and  drinking,  our  time  is 
not  at  all  comparable  to  that  Augustan  age  of  the  stomach, 
when  oysters  from  Great  Britain  were  served  at  Roman 
banquets  with  tongues  of  nightingales,  and  guests  reposed 
in  loose  robes,  waited  upon  by  beautiful  slaves. 

Gorgeous. — That  was  indeed  an  imperial  age.  Then  the 
plebeian  knew  his  place;  then  the  patrician  had  paid  to  him 
the  respect  due  to  his  order,  and  even  later  the  feudal  sys- 
tem gave  us  lords  and  villains — men  to  rule  and  men  to  toil; 
and  later  still,  and  still  existing  in  other  lands,  a  peasant 
class — men  and  women  born  to  labor  and  content — required 
to  wear  a  costume  that  indicates  their  social  condition,  not 
educated  beyond  their  caste,  and  content  to  serve  and  live. 


We  have  no  contented  class  in  America.  In  other  countries 
there  are  three  classes:  the  rich  at  the  top,  conservative  be- 
cause they  have  enough;  the  poor  at  the  bottom,  willing  to 
work  and  live;  and  between,  the  great  middle  class.  In  Amer- 
ica, our  lowest  class  struggles  to  get  up,  our  middle  class  is 
never  content,  and  our  wealthy  men  instead  of  being  conserv- 
ative are  the  most  dangerous  and  aggressive  of  all,  using  their 
present  millions  as  a  means  for  accumulating  other  millions. 

Polliwig. — And  this  is  as  it  should  be  under  our  free  and 
glorious  institutions,  where  all  men  are  equal,  where  there  are 
no  class  distinctions,  no  titles  of  nobility,  no  entailment  of 
estates,  no  laws  of  hereditary  preferment.  Our  land  is  the 
asylum  of  the  oppressed,  the  home  of  those  who  flee  from 
persecution;  the  land  of  free  thought,  free  conscience,  free 
schools,  free  speech,  free  press,  free  soil;  the  land  of  liberty, 
equality,  freedom;  the  land  that  recognizes  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man;  the  country  where  all 
may  bear  arms,  may  freely  assemble;  where  the  right  of  trial 

by  jury  is  sacred  and  inviolate;  where 

Urus. — Now,  for  heaven's  sake,  my  dear  Polliwig,  do  not 
inflict  us  with  a  repetition  of  these  stale  old  husks  of  sentimen- 
tality. Our  country  is  and  has  been  cursed  with  this  non- 
sense. It  was  all  very  well  while  we  were  a  sparse  population, 
fringing  the  wilderness  of  a  continent.  When,  as  colonies, 
we  could  hear  the  roar  of  Atlantic  waves  upon  one  side  and 
the  howl  of  wolves  and  Indians  upon  the  other,  it  was  well 
enough  to  gush  for  immigration.  "  Equality  of  all  men  "  is 
an  indictment  against  God.  He  never  intended  men  to  be 
equal,  either  in  moral  character,  intellect,  or  physical  strength. 
Class  distinctions  naturally  arise  from  this  inequality.  It 
would  be  better  for  us  if  we  had  titles  of  nobility;  if  we  had 
estates  entailed;  if  we  had  a  ruling  class  andan  hereditary 
king;  a  class  of  working  peasants  content  to  toil  in  fullness 
of  stomach  and  emptiness  of  brain.  Free  thought  and  free 
conscience  are  infidelity.  Free  schools  over-educate,  make 
children  ashamed  of  their  parents,  discontented  with  their 
lot,  make  hoodlums  of  our  boys  and  prostitutes  of  our  girls. 
Free-speech  is  another  name  for  agitation.  Socialistic 
Germans,  communistic  Irishmen,  in  the  abuse  of  the  right 
of  free  speech,  become  levelers  and  agitators.  Demagogues 
— (no  reflection  upon  you,  Polliwig) — flourish  upon  this  talk- 
ing trade.  A  free  press  means  license  to  libel  and  assault 
character,  and  as  for  this  fatherhood  of  God  and  brotherhood 
of  man  business,  it  is  a  piece  of  audacious  nonsense  upon 
which  missionaries  flourish  and  politicians  subsist.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  stock  in  trade  upon  which  preachers  live  and 
demagogues  thrive.  Every  precept  of  the  bible,  every  law 
of  political  economy,  every  canon  of  morals,  and  every  prin- 
ciple of  self-defense,  of  patriotism,  of  humanity,  cry  out 
against  it. 

Gorgeous. — Urus,  you  are  as  extreme  in  one  direction  as 
Polliwig  is  in  the  other.  There  is  a  happy  mean;  the  truth 
lies  between  the  two  extremes.  I  agree  with  Urus  in  some 
of  his  views.  I  think  the  better  class  of  Americans — I  mean 
those  who  think  for  themselves — are  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  form  of  government  is  destined  to  undergo  im- 
portant changes,  that  the  democracy  that  Jefferson  imported 
from  France,  and  was  well  enough  for  a  sparse  population 
of  simple  manners,  rural  in  their  character,  will  not  do  for  a 
great  populous  empire  ;  that  we  shall  in  the  near  time  de- 
mand a  government  of  greater  force,  one  farther  from  the 
vox  populi;  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  disfranchise  the 
ignorant,  idle,  and  vicious  class;  that  we  will  be  compelled 
to  be  less  generous  in  our  invitation  to  foreign  immigrants, 
and  more  careful  upon  whom  we  devolve  the  privileges  of 
making  and  executing  our  laws;  that  this  boasted  right  of 
trial  by  jury  must  be  limited. 

Bottom. — Our  city  of  San  Francisco,  in  its  recent  trial  of 
agitators,  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  reform  in  this 
direction.  An  ignorant  and  foreign-born  party  demagogue 
intrigues  for  a  place  about  the  Legislature,  lobbies  for  the 
creation  of  a  judicial  office,  and,  though  himself  no  lawyer, 
secures  a  judicial  appointment.  Upon  the  bench  he  is  called 
upon  to  try  a  mob  of  alien  agitators  for  offenses  agains:  pub- 
lic order  and  tranquillity.  A  jury  chosen  by  lot  from  the 
mob  that  riots  ;  a  trial  demanding  before  conviction  and  pun- 
ishment the  concurrence  of  twelve  minds;  the  judge  is  am- 
bition for  reelection ;  the  mob  votes.  This  tells  the  whole 
story. 

Agricola. — Not  the  whole  story,  my  dear  Bottom.  This 
mob  not  only  votes,  and  thus  makes  laws  and  officers  to  exe- 
cute them,  but  it  has  the  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms. 
It  comprises  the  posse  comitates  to  aid  in  the  execution  of 
the  law.  From  this  class  comes  our  police  force.  It  com- 
poses in  part  the  militia.  Out  of  it  comes  the  soldiers  of 
the  regular  army,  and  even  now  we  have  this  anom- 
alous condition  of  things  :  the  ignorant,  idle,  and  vicious 
class  referred  to  by  Gorgeous  is  now  organizing  to  send 
delegates  to  a  Constitutional  Convention  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganizing  and  reconstructing  our  political  system.  Against 
this  proletarian  mob  there  is  a  divided  organization.  Good 
citizens  can  not  unite  in  concert  of  action  because  of  party 
names.  The  great  middle  class  rests  in  inaction.  Wealthy 
corporations  are  acting  for  self-defense,  and  thus  we  witness 
a  struggle  between  the  millions  and  the  mob,  of  which  the 
middle  class  is  seemingly  an  uninterested  spectator. 

Acates. — The  country  is  going  to  the  devil  at  the  speed  of 
galloping  consumption.  Officials  are  corrupt  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom.  The  President  is  a  fraud,  and  was  elected 
by  fraud.  The  great  railroad  companies  have  control  of 
Congress.     A  foreign  syndicate  and  a  mob  of  national  bank- 


ers depreciate  our  currency  and  depress  our  national  credit. 
The  lobby  rules  legislation  by  cards,  women,  and  wine. 
Washington  is  a  great  brothel,  and  the  capitol  an  assignation 
house.  Men  of  character,  talent,  and  honorable  ambition 
are  excluded  from  public  life  because  of  the  slimy  and  dirty 
path  over  which  they  must  crawl  for  public  office.  The  hon- 
est man,  who  by  accident  finds  himself  in  position,  is  retired 
to  private  life  if  he  has  the  audacity  to  boldly  declare  his 
true  sentiments.  He  must  toady  to  the  foreign  vote;  he 
must  bow  down  to  the  greasy  mob  of  ignorant,  vicious 
ijoafers  who  sell  their  votes ;  he  must  become  either  a  dema- 
gogue or  an  artful  dodger,  else  he  is,  after  a  brief  trial,  driven 
from  the  public  service.  In  the  meanwhile  extravagance 
goes  on,  taxes  increase,  the  laws  are  relaxed,  public  thieves 
and  plunderers  go  unpunished,  private  property  will  no  longer 
be  respected.  It  is  easier  to  steal  than  to  labor.  Riots  will 
follow,  conflicts  between  those  who  have  something  and 
those  who  have  nothing.  Organized  society  will  make  a 
sporadic  effort.  It  will  first  win,  then  lose,  then  despair,  and 
out  of  it  will  come  confusion,  chaos,  bloodshed,  and  ulti- 
mately another,  a  better,  and  a  stronger  government.  Let 
us  hope  that  Urus  will  survive  to  this  better  time. 

Gorgeous. — I  have  still  an  abiding  faith  in  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  people.  Whenever  in  the  past  history  of 
our  country  there  has  come  upon  it  a  crisis,  the  great  body 
the  people  has  risen  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  history  of 
our  civil  war  gives  us,  I  think,  a  cue  to  the  American  char- 
acter. Local  interests  and  party  feeling  precipitated  us  into 
a  war;  it  was  the  short,  angry,  bloody  revolt  of  a  proud, 
brave,  minority  section  of  our  people.  It  sprang  into  organ- 
ization in  a  night  time ;  it  improvised  a  government,  an  army, 
and  it  fought  with  desperation  and  valor.  It  was  defeated, 
laid  down  its  arms,  and  slavery  was  destroyed.  No  one 
dreams  of  restoring  the  institution.  The  nation  was  at  first 
staggered  by  the  blow  of  rebellion,  but  in  the  face  of  the 
great  danger  party  clamor  was  silenced.  The  press,  the 
pulpit,  the  forum,  all  united  in  the  determination  to  preserve 
the  Union.  The  great  interests  of  commerce  became  sub- 
servient to  patriotism.  The  North,  the  East,  the  West,  all 
classes,  all  interests,  united  in  a  common  cause  of  patriotism, 
and  shall  we  fear  that  a  band  of  ignorant,  idle,  and  vicious 
foreign  agitators  will  be  permitted  to  work  any  great  hurt  to 
the  Republic  ?  Shall  we  doubt  that  when  the  American 
people  shall  be  fully  aroused  to  the  fact  that  they  stand  in 
the  presence  of  a  real  danger  they  will  again  unite  ?  Is 
there  any  doubt  that,  should  Communism  fire,  upon  the  flag 
of  the  Star  of  the  West,  or  turn  its  guns  upon  the  citadel  of 
American  liberty,  -the  national  American  heart  will  be  fired 
to  a  gallant  and  determined  resistance?  Is  it  within  the 
chances  of  human  possibility  that  a  brave,  and  in  such  an 
event  a  united,  American  people  will  permit  the  dregs  of 
Europe  to  endanger  our  government? 

Bottom. — Then  you  prophecy  that  this  conflict  when  it 
comes  will  be  between  Americans  on  one  side  and  foreign- 
ers on  the  other?    < 

Acates. — Assuredly  ;  there  are  no  native-born  American 
citizens,  outside  the  vicious  and  criminal  classes,  who  are 
communists,  or  agrarians,  or  nihilists,  or  socialists,  or  agita- 
tors. It  will  comedown  to  a  clean,  cold  bayonet  conflict 
against  this  vile  mob  of  foreign  serpents  which  has  been 
warmed  into  life  by  the  generous  protection  of  our  laws. 

Agricola. — You  do  a  great  many  foreigners  rank  injustice 
my  dear  Acates,  in  your  indiscriminate,  and,  I  must  say,  un- 
reasonable assault  upon  all  foreigners.  Some  of  our  best, 
most  intelligent,  and  patriotic  citizens  are  men  of  foreign 
birth.  I  will  not  admit  that  they  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
but  I  claim  that  the  vicious  and  ill-disposed  among  our  for- 
eign citizens  are  themselves  the  exception. 

Gorgeous. — Agricola  is  right,  and  when  I  reply  to  Bottom 
that  I  do  prophecy  that  this  conflict  is  destined  to  come 
against  that  class  that  is  in  the  main  composed  of  ignorant 
and  idle  foreigners,  with  some  vicious  native-born  citizens, 
I  declare  my  belief  that  we  shall  have  a  most  powerful  alli- 
ance in  the  support  of  intelligent  order-loving  patriotic  for- 
eigners. I  will  say  further,  that  this  class  of  respectable 
foreign  citizens  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  first  to  oppose 
and  the  first  to  fight  this  disorderly  element.  This  will  not 
be  a  controversy  either  at  the  ballot-box  or  on  the  battle- 
field between  Americans  and  aliens.  It  will  be  a  contro- 
versy between  intelligence,  property,  and  patriotism,  on  one 
side,  and  ignorance,  poverty,  crime,  and  vicious  idleness 
on  the  other.  Demagogues  and  politicians  will  play  with 
these  dangerous  elements  up  to  the  verge  of  the  conflict; 
the  Democratic  party  will  do  as  it  did  before  the  Southern 
rebellion,  encourage  this  mass  of  voting  agitators,  but  when 
the  conflict  comes  the  politicians  will  all  desert  them  in  the 
most  cowardly  manner;  the  Democratic  party  will  fall  down 
and  crawl  away  upon  its  empty  belly  as  it  did  from  the 
slave-holders'  rebellion,  and  the  country,  in  the  union  of  all 
its  nobler  and  better  elements,  in  possession  of  the  treas- 
ury and  arsenal  of  the  nation,  in  the  control  of  the  army  and 
of  the  navy,  in  the  exercise  of  its  intelligence,  in  obedience 
to  its  patriotism,  in  defense  of  its  property,  in  preservation  of 
its  social  order,  will,  with  artillery,  infantry  and  calvary,  with 
bayonet,  sword,  and  policeman's  bludgeon,  stamp  out  and 
beat  down  this  insolent  foreign  revolt. 

Agricola. — God  grant  this  unhappy  day  may  never  come 
to  our  country. 

Urus. — And  if  it  does  God  grant  that  I  may  live  to  see 
the  conflict  and  victory. 

Acates. — Amen  !  say  I,  and  let  us  now  g'i  to  dinner. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A  SONG-BIRD  OF  THE  SIERRAS, 


By  Mary  Waldon. 

"I  know  that  my  Redeemer liveth," echoed  and  echoed 
through  the  dim  aisles  of  the  pine  forest,  while  the  trees 
sang  an  alto  to  the  refrain.  AH  nature  had  burst  forth  in  a  ' 
floral  song.  It  was  spring-time,  high  carnival  of  the  flowers. 
Down  in  the  crevices  of  the  mountain,  beautiful  eschscholtzias 
were  hid  by  treasures  of  ore,  living  gold  of  themselves ;  little 
ferns  bathed  their  delicate  fronds  in  the  clear  mountain 
streamlets;  laughing  mariposas  looked  up  coquettishly  from 
their  mossy  beds,  while  gemmed  butterflies,  spirits  of  the 
dead  flowerets,  hovered  over  them.  Higher  up  the  crags, 
the  waxen  blossoms  of  the  manzanita  grew  side  by  side  with 
sweet  azaleas. 

The  singer,  a  bright,  young  mountain-  maiden,  was  busily 
filling  her  apron  with  creamy  anemones  and  lithe  little  blue 
bells.  The  checkered  sunbeams  danced  through  the  trees 
among  her  tangled  brown  hair,  kissing  her  ruddy  cheeks. 
She  was  not  a  beauty  in  the  classic  interpretation  of  the 
word;  she  was  only  a  mountain  girl,  with  wondrous  brown 
eyes,  in  whose  clear  depths  slumbered  veiled  passions,  almost 
Cenci-like  in  their  intensity.  She  wandered  on  from  flower 
to  flower,  while  a  pair  of  black  eyes  watched  every  move- 
ment. Unconsciously  she  sauntered  down  the  hill  to  the 
little  white  cottage,  nestling  among  the  roses  at  its  base. 
Roses  everywhere  sent  up  their  perfume,  pure  white  ones, 
rich  red  ones  with  burning  hearts,  and  gorgeous  yellow  ones 
with  all  the  sunlight  gathered  in  their  petals.  It  was  a  par- 
adise of  roses. 

A  foreign  looking  gentleman  was  leaning  on  the  moss-cov- 
ered gate  intently  watching  her.  "Cara  mia,"  he  said, 
n  have  you  been  taking  lessons  from  the  birds  ?" 

She  started  back  in  astonishment,  but  she  was  accustomed 
to  seeing  strangers,  who  stayed  there  over  night  before  reach- 
ing Voscmite.  It  was  a  breathing  spot  in  which  to  rest,  be- 
fore the  awful  beauty  of  that  mountain  valley  burst  upon 
the  vision.  To  his  question  she  stammered,  "  I  don't  know, 
sir,"  and  went  into  the  cottage  to  fill  the  old-fashioned  fire- 
place with  branches  of  the  sweet  azaleas,  and  deck  the  room 
with  her  other  floral  treasures.  She  ran  into  the  kitchen, 
where  an  old  woman  was  busily  preparing  supper. 

"Mother  Martha,"  she  said,  "  who  is  that  gentleman  in  the 
garden  ? " 

"  Don't  know,  child,'-  the  old  woman  answered;  "  he  said 
that  he  came  from  over  the  seas,  but  I  don't  like  the  look  in 
them  black  eyes.  He  said  he  wanted  to  rest  here  a  spell 
'fore  he  went  into  the  valley.  He's  a  singer;  he  said  he 
wanted  some  of  our  mountain  air  for  his  throat.  I  wish 
he'd  gone  on,  but  I  thought  of  the  little  pianny  you've  want- 
ed so  long,  so  I  took  him  for  a  spell.  Maybe  'tain't  right  to 
judge  of  folks  afore  you  know  them,  anyhow.  Open  the  oven 
and  see  if  them  biscuits  are  brown;  then  call  Ned  in  to  sup- 
per; he's  driving  cattle  up  to  pasture,  and  going  to  stop  over 
night.     Go,  call  the  furrin  man,  too." 

After  the  meal  Ned  came  into  the  kitchen.  He  was  an 
awkward  lad  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  a  regular  mount- 
aineer, rugged  like  them  in  appearance,  with  seamed  hands 
rough  as  mountain  crags,  but  with  a  heart  solid  as  their  rock, 
and  his  love  for  Alda  was  pure  as  the  crystal  streams  which 
gush  from  their  rocky  beds. 

"  Come,  Alda,"  he  said,  "  I'll  help  you  milk  Brindle  to-night; 
my  chores  are  all  done." 

Together  in  the  mellow  twilight  they  went  up  to  the  little 
daisy-starred  meadow,  where  the  cow  was  feeding.  He  let 
down  the  bars  of  the  corral,  and  as  she  milked  the  cow  her 
great,  awkward  lover  knelt  at  her  side  holding  the  shining 
pail,  and  only  the  pine  trees  heard  the  old,  old  story  as  he 
repeated  it  again. 

Seems  as  if  this  was  'most  Paradise,"  Ned  said,  as  he 
drew  in  a  long  sigh,  and  glanced  around  at  the  scenery  sur- 
rounding them.  The  purple  mists  werejust  gathering  around 
the  mountain  tops,  enfolding  them  in  soft,  amethystine  hues, 
while  just  above  the  tops  of  the  pines  the  evening  star  was 
shining  clear  and  bright. 

"  It  seems  as  we  were  all  alone  here  in  the  world,  doesn't 
it,  Ned?  —  only  just  you  and  me,  and  Brindle.  O  Ned, 
isn't  it  grand?  You  feel  so  much  nearer  God  up  here  than 
down  in  the  valley.  It  seems  to  me  heaven  must  be  just 
above  those  peaks.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  happy  in  my 
grand  mountain  home,  but  ever  since  that  school-master  was 
here  last  summer  and  told  me  so  much  about  the  beauties  of 
the  world,  I  feel  so  restless,  Ned.  I  wish  I  was  like  that 
bird  yonder,  flying  down  into  the  valley.  I  want  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  study  music.  Mr.  Carlini,  that  man  you 
saw  in  the  room,  asked  me  to  sing  after  supper.  You  know 
I  only  know  some  hymn  music  in  that  book  mother  left  me 
when  she  died,  He  praised  my  voice,  and  told  me  with  it  I 
could  make  my  fortune  over  the  seas.  O  Ned,  I  want  to 
tiy  away." 

"  May  be  it's  all  very  nice,  Alda,"  the  poor  fellow  said, 
"  but  jest  look  at  that  bird  ;  it's  all  light  up  here,  and  he's 
flown  down  into  the  valley  in  darkness.  May  be  it  would  be 
the  same  with  you.  Stay  up  in  the  mountain  light  with  us. 
I  love  you,  Alda.  I've  got  a  snug  little  place  up  in  the 
mountain  for  summer,  and  one  down  in  the  valley  when 
snow  comes.  I  know  Tm  rough  and  not  good  enough  for 
the  like  of  you,  but  we  could  be  so  happy," 

This  was  a  long  speech  for  the  poor  mountain  lad,  but  his 
heart  was  overflowing  with  love  to-night.  He  had  loved 
Alda  ever  since  she  was  a  child,  and  he  had  tossed  her  in 
the  hay,  shot  mountain  quail  for  her,  and  brought  home 
pieces  of  sparkling  quartz  to  please  her.  His  love  had 
grown  with  him,  increasing  as  she  grew  to  womanhood. 
She  was  sixteen  now, just  turning  the  point  where  "woman- 
hood and  childhood  unite.:'  She  was  superior  to  him  in  edu- 
cation. Her  mother  had  been  a  school-teacher  in  a  little 
mountain  town,  and  married  a  farmer.  Before  her  mother's 
death  Alda  had  been  very  carefullv  taught.  Then  her 
father  died,  leaving  her  entirely  dependent  upon  an  old 
woman  who  had  nursed  her  from  a  babe.  Ned's  teacher 
had  been  nature  alone.  He  was  a  little  waif,  and  from  his 
babyhood  had  been  tossed  about  from  one  mining  camp  to 
another.  Nevertheless,  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood  pure 
as  his  mountain  air,  and  with  a  heart  good  and  true  as  its 
hidden  gold. 

Alda  answered  impatiently  :  "  Wait,  Ned  ;  I  like  you  bet- 
ter than  anybody  I  know,  but    I'm  too  busy.     Mr.  Carlini  is 


going  to  give  me  singing  lessons  while  he's  here,  and   I 
haven't  time  to  think  of  love  when  I  have  music." 

Old  Martha  watched  them  as  they  came  slowly  home;  her 
heart  ached  to-night  with  a  dim  foreboding  of  evil.  She 
didn't  iike  the  way  the  stranger  talked  about  Alda.  "  Some- 
how," she  muttered  to  herself,  "his  big  black  eyes  make 
me  think  of  the  evil  sarpent.  I  wish  she  and  Ned  would 
love  one  another ;  he's  a  good  lad,  but  the  Lord  knows  what's 
for  the  best." 

In  the  morning  Ned  had  gone  farther  on  with  his  cattle, 
and  as  soon  as  Alda's  work  was  done  Mr.  Carlini  called  to 
her:  "Come  out,  mademoiselle,  we  will  take  a  walk  to  the 
lake  and  have  an  early  lesson.''  Alda  obeyed.  There  was 
a  wonderful  power  of  magnetism  to  her  in  this  stranger's 
black  eyes.  Whatever  he  demanded  she  felt  some  hidden 
force  compelling  her  to  obey. 

Dreamy  day  after  day  followed.  Carlini  seemed  to  have 
cast  a  spell  over  the  little  maid,  and  while  he  taught  her 
singing  by  the  shore  of  the  little  lake  he  was  imprinting  the 
deeper  lesson  of  love  in  her  heart.  Poor,  homely  Ned  was 
completely  forgotten ;  the  serpent  had  fascinated  the  flutter- 
ing little  wild-bird  by  the  glitter  of  cruel  eyes,  and  was  surely 
charming  her  to  her  doom.  It  was  not  entirely  avarice  that 
caused  Carlini  to  try  to  capture  the  unknown  bird.  It  was 
true,  he  was  manager  of  a  large  opera  troupe,  himself  a 
singer,  and  he  knew  in  this  rich,  full  young  voice  he  had 
found  a  wonderful  treasure,  but  her  innocent  beauty  had 
even  touched  the  blast1  heart  of  this  handsome  singer  who 
had  been  smiled  upon  by  noble  ladies.  He  held  out  glitter- 
ing promises  to  her.  "  Come  with  me,  cara  mia,"  he  said  ; 
"  we  will  go  to  the  land  where  it  is  always  sunlight  and 
song.  Come  away  from  your  mountain  storms  and  tempests ; 
we  will  live  among  the  flowers  where  it  is  eternal  summer. 
Then  you  shall  sing  before  thousands.  My  little  mountain 
lark  shall  outrival  the  finest  singing  birds  of  Italy." 

The  picture  dazzled  her.  "  I  will  ask  Mother  Martha,"  she 
said. 

"Very  well,"  and  he  turned  away  with  a  shrug.  "  If  she 
says  no  ? " 

She  straightened  herself  up  and  looked  like  a  queen. 
"  Then  I  will  decide  for  myself." 

She  left  him  and  went  into  the  room  where  the  old  woman 
was  knitting.  "Mother  Martha,"  she  said,  "a  wonderful 
fortune  has  come  to  me.  I  am  to  go  into  the  world  and 
earn  piles  of  gold  for  you  with  my  voice.  You  must  let  me 
go,  and  then  when  my  work  is  done  Carl  and  I  will  come 
back  to  you." 

The  old  woman  took  off  her  spectacles  to  wipe  away  the 
gathering  tears.  "  My  child,  my  little  lamb,  you  don't  know 
what  it  is  like  in  the  world.  Your  mother  said  to  me  when 
she  was  dying  :  '  Keep  my  darling  safe  in  her  mountain 
home  from  the  wicked  world;'  and  I  must."  The  old 
woman  bowed  her  head  in  unutterable  grief.  "My  darling, 
if  I  let  you  go,  you  will  never  come  back  to  me.  You  say  : 
1  I  will  come  to  you  in  a  few  years.'  Years  are  days  to  you, 
child,  but  old  Martha's  growing  old,  and  days  are  almost 
years  to  me.  They  all  say  they  are  coming  back,  but  the 
world  swallows  them  all.  Listen,  darling:  once  I  was  young 
and  straight  as  them  pine  trees;  you  couldn't  believe  it  now, 
honey,  I'm  so  bent  and  old.  Down  on  the  little  farm  next 
ours  lived  a  brave  young  lad.  Everybody  loved  Jack.  He 
was  a  woodcutter,  the  finest  lad  in  the  mountains.  Ned 
makes  me  think  of  him,  somehow,  but,  deary  me,  it  was 
long  ago.  We  were  to  be  married  in  the  spring,  but,  like 
you,  the  mountains  were  too  small  for  him.  '  Marthy,'  he 
says,  '  I'm  going  out  into  the  world  to  make  my  fortune  on 
the  seas.  When  I  cut  down  trees  for  the  masts  of  them 
big  ships,  seems  like  I  must  go  with  them,  too.  Don't  cry, 
lass,'  he  said,  '  I'll  come  back  in  a  year.'  Then  I  was  young. 
He  went,  and  I  stayed  at  home  waiting.  The  year  went  by. 
Every  night  I  stood  at  the  door  of  our  cabin,  looking  down 
through  the  rows  of  pine  trees  for  my  love  till  the  stars 
came  out ;  and,  deary,  I  am  waiting  yet.  The  cruel  sea 
swallowed  him  up.  They  never  come  back.  I  can't  \ttyou 
go,  honey." 

Alda  left  the  old  woman  to  her  youthful  recollections,  and 
went  out  to  tell  Carlini  the  result.  "  I  can't  leave  her,"  she 
said. 

He  looked  at  her  with  his  great  black  eyes,  and  seemed 
to  draw  her  very  soul  to  him,  making  his  will  hers.  "  Re- 
member your  promise,"  he  said.  "To-night,  when  they  are 
all  asleep,  come  up  to  the  little  pasture.  I  bought  two  stout 
horses  from  that  cattle-driver  who  was  here  the  other  day. 
Come,  and  we  will  go  into  the  valley  first.  They  will  lose 
all  trace  of  us,  and  then  we  will  go  to  our  sunland.  Don't 
cry,  darling,  you  will  be  my  wife." 

Alda  felt  a  faint  struggle  in  her  heart  between  love  and 
duty,  but  the  fascination  of  those  eyes  compelled  her  to 
obey.  After  everything  was  quiet  for  the  night,  she  stole 
from  her  little  room  with  a  bundle  of  clothing  on  her  arm. 
Silently,  under  the  shadow  of  the  pines,  she  sped  to  the 
pasture,  where  her  tempter  awaited  her.  His  wicked,  hand- 
some face  glowed  with  passion  and  excitement  at  having  ac- 
complished his  purpose.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  Mesmer, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  result  of  his  experiment. 

"  Hurry,"  he  said;  "  we  will  reach  the  valley  by  sunrise,  if 
we  ride  all  night.  I  have  engaged  a  little  shepherd  boy  for 
guide." 

They  rode  on  silently  through  the  star-lit  night,  and  just 
at  daybreak  they  reined  up  their  horses  on  a  broad  rock, 
and  just  below  them  lay  the  grandest  sight  mortal  ever  gazed 
on,  whether  in  Alps  or  Andes — the  heart  of  the  Sierra,  Yo- 
semite  Valley.  The  morning  sun  had  flooded  the  whole 
valley  with  a  flood  of  mellow  light,  burnishing  the  rugged 
crest  of  El  Capitan,  transfiguring  Sentinel  Dome  to  a  temple 
of  gold,  .and  crowning  the  pine  monks  on  Cathedral  Dome 
with  an  aureole  of  light.  The  valley,  bathed  in  its  morning 
glory,  looked  like  a  new  creation  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  God 
was  sending  down  His  benediction  on  it,  and  "it  was  good." 
Ever  and  anon  they  could  see  the  glint  of  the  Yosemite 
Fall,  and  hear  it  thunder  forth  its  everlasting  anthems. 
Down  below,  the  Merced  looked  like  a  silver  ribbon,  wind- 
ing along  the  whole  length  of  the  valley.  Above  it  all,  the 
snow  capped  mountains,  '*  dim  pinnacled  in  the  far  inane," 
towered  like  gigantic  angel  guardians.  Alda  held  her 
breath — such  grandeur  called  forth  no  expression.  1 1 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  standing  at  the  entrance  of 
some  great  cathedral,  and  that  to  break  the  silence  would 
be  sacrilege. 

Carlini  broke  her  dream  rudely  :  "  Let  us  go  on,"  he  said; 


"I'm  hungry.  While  this  magnificence  feasts  the  eye,  it 
does  not  answer  to  the  wants  of  the  inner  man.  We  can 
reach  the  valley  in  a  few  hours  now.  Then,  Alda,  we  must 
find  a  priest  for  our  nuptials." 

They  silently  wended  their  way  down  into  the  valley,  rode 
up  to  the  hotel,  and  Carlini  registered  their  names  as  man 
and  wife.  He  was  not  entirely  heartless.  While  he  longed 
for  the  golden  harvest  she  could  reap  for  him  with  her  voice, 
he  loved  her  with  a  burning  passion  which  soon  wasted  itself 
from  its  first  intensity. 

"  We  could  linger  here  lor  years,  could  we  not,  cara  mia  ?" 
he  whispered  ;  "  Dut  much  as  you  love  nature,  you  must  love 
art  more.  But  what  glorious  music  nature  sings  to  herself. 
Listen.  The  murmur  of  the  pine-trees,  the  roar  of  the  water- 
falls, form  a  grand  requiem.  By  the  way,  I  have  found  a 
priest,  and  I  have  chosen  Bridal  Veil  Fall  as  the  place.  As 
you  have  to  dispense  with  the  conventionalities  of  civilized 
life,  you  can  have  a  poetical  veil  of  mist  for  your  bridal." 

In  the  afternoon  they  rode  to  the  fall.  It  shone  in  rain- 
bow lights,  as  they  came  up  to  it.  It  was  a  mass  of  quiver- 
ing jewels,  great  rubies,  mingled  with  deep  topazes  and  rich 
emeralds.  The  party  stood  under  a  little  tree  near  the  foot' 
of  the  fall  ;  the  spray  completely  covered  Alda's  form,  and 
wove  a  coronet  of  pearls  in  her  brown  hair.  Her  face  was 
white  as  snow-drifts.  It  was  a  strange  bridal ;  there,  alone, 
with  only  the  solemn  pines  for  witnesses.  The  solemn 
words  of  the  church  service  were  only  broken  by  the  moan- 
ing of  wind  and  the  fall  of  the  waters,  which  seemed  to 
Alda  to  chant  strange  bridal  music.  The  solemnity  over- 
powered her  ;  she  fainted. 

As  Carlini  carried  her  home,  the  waters  seemed  to  him  to 
thunder  forth  a  triumphant  march.  Alda  passed  delicious 
day  after  day  exploring  the  vast  beauties  of  this  "wonder- 
land ; "  but  one  day  Carlini  said  :  "  To-morrow  we  must  go 
toward  our  land  of  song  ;  we  must  prepare  to  work." 

Alda  consented  eagerly  ;  music  was  the  goal  she  was 
searching  for.  She  was  very  happy  with  Carlini ;  but  it  was 
more  the  music  in  the  man  than  himself  she  loved.  Music 
was  everything  to  her  ;  it  had  filled  her  whole  being.  Noth- 
ing seemed  good  to  her  only  as  a  means  to  reach  the  perfec- 
tion of  her  art.     She  lived  in  music— it  was  her  being. 

The  long  sea-voyage  was  ended  at  last,  and  Carlini  de- 
cided that  they  should  remain  in  Florence  until  Alda's  mu- 
sical education  was  perfected.  The  Italian  life  was  very 
pleasant  to  her ;  it  was  a  sweet  after-rest  from  the  glories  of 
Yosemite.  She  studied  diligently  and  faithfully  ;  the  woman 
was  entirely  buried  in  the  artist  and  in  the  atmosphere  of 
refined  art.  Alda's  mind  was  becoming  more  cultured  every 
day.  Gradually  the  mountain-flower  was  developing  into  a 
stately  lily.  Her  old  life  was  like  a  dream  to  her.  Art  had 
deadened  her  woman's  heart. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  Carlini  deemed  her  perfect. 
It  was  the  night  of  her  de"but.  Carlini  had  selected  Faust 
for  her,  and  was  to  sing  with  her  as  "  Mephistopheles."  All 
the  nobility  of  Florence  had  gathered  to  hear  the  new 
singer,  of  whom  such  wonderful  things  had  been  told. 

[CONCLUSION   .next  week.] 


Pony  Glasses  of  French  Brandy. 


Etre  bete  est  une  quality  de  plus  en  plus  rare.  Autrefois 
on  dtait  bete,  aujourd'hui  on  n'est  que  sot. — A.  Houssaye. 

La  cceur  d'une  femme  aimante  est  un  sanctuaire  d'or  ou 
regne  souvent  une  idole  d'argile. — P.  Limayrac. 

Une  jeune  femme-  jouait  au  billard  ;  elle  mangua  de  toucher 
et  se  plaignit  de  sa  maladresse : — Madame,  lui  rdpondit  son 
partenaire,  e'est  qu'une  bille  n'est  pas  un  cceur. 

L'ami  le  plus  intime  d'une  femme  est  moihs  aime"  que  le 
confident  d6  son  amour. 

Les  femmes  n'ont  pas  de  plus  grands  ennemis  que  les 
femmes. 

Les  femmes  ont  corrompu  plus  de  femmes  que  les  hommes 
n'en  ont  aime*. — Balzac. 

La  curiosite"  a  perdu  plus  de  jeunes  filles  que  l'amour. — 
Mme.  de  Pinzieux. 

Sur  la  feuille  d'une  rose 

Un  jour  je  gravai  des  traits : 
"  Quelque  amant  qu'on  me  prropose, 

Non,  je  n'aimerai  jamais." 
Ces  mots  j'achevais  a  peine, 

Qu'un  Zephyr,  au  memc  instant, 
Emporta  de  son  haleine 

Et  la  rose  et  le  serment. 

Le  silence  a  6t6  donne"  a  la  femme  pour  mieux  exprimer  sa 
pense'e. 

On  est  seul  dans  la  foule  quand  on  souffre  ou  quand  on 
aime.  — Roch  epedre. 

Les  deTauts  des  femmes  leur  ont  t*te'  donnes  par  la  nature 
pourexercer  les  qualite's  des  hommes. — Mme.  decker. 

Pour  une  femme  delicate  la  plus  se"duisante  declaration 
d'amour  est  l'embarras  d'un  homme  d'esprit. 

Line  femme,  e'est  le  premier  domicile  de  1'homme. — Dide- 
rot. 

\\  y  a  une  femme  a  1'origine  de  toutes  les  grandes  choses. 
— Lamartine. 


The  Viscountess  Kingsland,  a  peeress  of  England,  has  be- 
come so  very  poor  that  she  subsists  by  making  shirts  at  two 
pence  each,  assisted  by  a  niece  who  braids  mantles  in  order 
to  keep  from  starvation.  A  movement  is  being  made  to  ob- 
tain for  her  ladyship  a  grant  of  £\o  per  annum  from  the 
Royal  Bounty  Fund.  We  would  suggest  a  subscription  from 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  to  purchase  for  the  old 
lady  a  sewing  machine.     Noblesse  oblige. 


Some  inquiry  has  of  late  been  made  as  to  the  reason  w^hy 
our  strong-minded  women  are  no  longer  clamorous  for  the 
privilege  of  the  elective  franchise.  The  cause  is  obvious. 
Before  enrollment  upon  the  great  register  each  elector  must 
make  oath  to  his  age.  This  puts  an  end  to  female  suffrage, 
and  we  shall  never  have  any  woman  asking  to  vote  till  this 
odious  law  is  repealed. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


BEECHER  ON  MARRIAGE. 


Dissenting  Views. 


'  Misses  !  the  tale  that  I  relate 
This  lesson  seems  to  carry — 
Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate, 
But  proper  time  to  marry.'' 


— Coiuper. 


On  May  13th,  1877,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  delivered  a  ser- 
mon in  Plymouth  Church,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract : 

"  I  would  not  take  any  consideration  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  my  married  life.  I  was  settled  on  a  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars 
in  the  county  of  Dearborn,  and  the  town  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana;  and 
with  two  hundred  dollars  of  it  I  came  East  and  married  my  wife,  and 
got  back  with  eighteen  and  three-quarter  cents  in  my  pocket.  I  lived 
in  the  second-story  of  a  house  that  was  without  a  door-yard  in  front, 
but  that  unfortunately  had  one  in  the  rear,  which  was  the  pigs'  com- 
mon. One  of  the  rooms  was  my  cellar,  my  kitchen,  and  my  dining- 
room  all  together.  The  other  was*  my  bed-room,  my  library,  and  my 
parlor  all  together.  In  these  two  rooms  I  spent  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  my  married  life  ;  and  every  day  was  a  problem  ;  every  day  we 
set  in  battle  array  the  questions  of  economy  ;  every  day  we  studied  to 
make  the  most  out  of  the  least,  and  to  make  expedients  satisfy  us  when 
we  had  not  the  substance.  It  was  a  very  active  play  ;  and  as  I  was 
young  and  handsome,  and  my  wife  was  young  and  discreet,  we  to  this 
day  look  back  with  pleasure  to  those  early  years  of  married  life  in  our 
smail  quarters  of  two  rooms,  when  {now  I  am  confessing  I  may  as  well 
tell  the  whole)  I  wore  Judge  Burnett's  clothes,  and  our  carpet  was  given 
to  us,  and  our  cooking-stove  was  given  to  us,  and  everything  in  the 
room  was  given  to  us.  If  the  articles  of  furniture  were  oddly  matched, 
it  was  no  fault  of  ours,  for  they  came  from  different  persons  who  had 
different  ideas  of  housekeeping." — Christian  Union,  May  sj,  i8jj. 

One  can  fancy  the  good  Vicar  of  Wakefield  speaking  in 
the  last  few  lines.  Indeed,  the  sentiments — and  even  the 
phraseology — so  strongly  bring  to  mind  the  estimable  Doc- 
tor Primrose  that  the  reader,  for  the  time  being,  forgets 
Plymouth,  and  insensibly  falls  into  sing-songing,  in  the 
Doctor's  own  language:  "  Our  cousins,  even  to  the  fortieth 
remove,  all  remembered  their  affinity  without  any  help  from 
the  herald's  office,  and  came  frequently  to  see  us.  We  had 
no  revolutions  to  fear,  no  fatigue  to  undergo;  all  our  advent- 
ures'were  by  the  fireside,  and  all  our  migrations  from  the 
blue  bed  to  the  brown.'3  I  must  say  that  I  know  of  few 
pictures  of  household  life  which  cause  a  greater  sensation  of 
pleasure,  and  from  which  one  parts  with  greater  reluctance, 
than  that  charming  story  of  dear  old  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
There  is  an  uncommonly  sweet  side  to  each  incident  of  the 
nobly  struggling  Primrose's  life,  and  every  line  of  the  beau- 
tiful tale  is  an  antidote  against  complaint  at  those  "  little 
rubs  which  Providence  sends  to  enhance  the  value  of  its 
favors."  But  notwithstanding  all  the  charm  which  seems  to 
clothe  the  retrospection  of  Beecher's  early  married  life,  I 
can  see  nothing  in  the  picture  he  draws  for  us  to  justify  the 
marked  enthusiasm  he  manifests.  As  already  stated,  there 
is  to  my  mind  something  about  the  home  of  Primrose  that 
is  ineffably  sweet  and  poetical,  and  almost  wins  over  to  such 
a  life  even  one  bred  with  the  idea  that  happiness  in  mar- 
riage is  more  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  comfort  and  ease. 
There  is  little  about  its  would-be  parallel  home  which  pro- 
duces a  like  effect.  There  are  few  of  the  characteristics  of 
pleasant  Wakefield  about  it,  and  one  does  not  perceive  the 
happy,  beaming  faces  there  that  even  in  the  midst  of  adver- 
sity peer  out  from  the  latticed  windows  of  the  Vicar's  mod- 
est home.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  was 
not  quite  so  denuded  of  this  world's  resources  as  our  pas- 
tor's. The  Vicar  and  his  young  wife  had  a  house  in  the 
country,  and  there  was  nothing  in  their  circumstance,  he 
tells  us,  which  could  "  make  them  feel  angry  with  the  world 
or  with  each  other" — a  state  of  affairs  which  even  religion 
can  hardly  prevent  once  in  a  while  (and  very  likely  too  often 
in  a  while)  being  the  case,  where  a  person  is  plated  in  the 
very  dependent  position  Beecher  occupied  at  his  outset  in 
life. 

How  happpiness  can  travel  very  far  in  such  humble  walks 
I  confess  I  can  hardly  understand  ;  nor  can  I  fully  appre- 
ciate that  spirit  of  false  philosophy  which  induces  a  man  to 
lead  a  young  girl,  just  budding  into  womanhood,  to  a  life  of 
drudgery,  struggle,  and  pain,  for  these  are  in  many  cases 
the  attendants  of  the  homes  carved  out  by  penniless  mar- 
riages. The  battle  of  life  is  at  best  an  unequal  combat  be- 
tween man  and  the  Unseen  Power  ;  but  with  two  cheerless 
upper  rooms  for  a  field  of  action,  it  looks  very  much  like 
"  dying  in  the  last  ditch.'-'  A  man  who  marries  with  too 
little  means  commits  a  grievous  error,  but  one  who  marries 
without  any  any  other  financial  capital  than  a  clerkship 
takes  a  step  which,  in  fully  eight  cases  out  of  ten,  he  will 
bitterly  lament. 

Suppose  the  case  of  a  young  man  on  a  salary  of  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  dollars  a  month.  In  this  age  of  com- 
fort, when  there  is  hardly  a  young  woman  to  be  found  whose 
own  home  does  not  offer  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  it  is 
natural  that  a  desire  should  prevail  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band to  still  place  those  same  comforts  within  her  reach. 
Besides,  her  mind — and  this  is  attributable  purely  to  educa- 
tion— can  not  easily  be  schooled  to  the  idea  of  being  without 
them.  And  to  what  extent — with  his  own  wants,  however 
restricted  they  may  be — can  he  accomplish  this  ?  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  privations  of  some  kind  must  sooner  or  later 
be  faced,  and  it  will  at  all  times  require  the  strictest 
economy  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Then  suppose  that  the 
husband  is  temporarily  out  of  employment,  or  falls  sick, 
the  want  of  resources,  outsida  of  his  position,  becomes  most 
keenly  felt.  He  is  dependent  on  others,  and  unfortunately 
finds  that  there  may  be  dependence  without  support.  He  is 
broken  down  by  the  scene  that  is  before  him,  and  the  agony 
he  experiences  is  not  equaled  by  the  sorest  trials  of  a  whole 
life  of  bachelorhood. 

I  can  hardly  see  how  it  is  possible  that  such  a  case  should 
not  present  itself,  and  one  such  episode  will  suffice  to  embit- 
ter a  young  couple's  idea  of  life  for  many  and  many  a  day. 
I  would  not  want  it  to  be  thought  that  I  turn  with  disdain 
from  an  inelegant  and  simple  home;  but,  in  all  sincerity  I 
say  it,  kind,  pitying  heaven  preserve  us  from  the  opening 
phase  of  Beecher's  wedded  life  !  I  must  say,  I  truly  believe 
that  in  drawing  the  picture  of  a  home  cemented  by  mutual 
sympathy^  Christian  love  and  religion,  the  gifted  preacher 
has  been  too  proud  to  locate  such  qualities  in  the  hearths  of 
small,  plain,  unpainted  cottages,  and  to  vest  their  ownership 
in  couples  settled  in  life  on  four  hundred  a  year.  It  seems 
rational  that  our  thoughts  should  be  more  or  less  affected  by 
outward  influences,  and   I   hardly  know  of  anything  more 


natural  than  that  "  when  the  leaves  are  filling  the  air  with 
balm,  when  blossoms  are  covering  the  trees,  and  when  birds 
are  singing  and  building  their  nests  and  rearing  their 
young"  (see  same  sermon),  we  should  be  more  or  less  in- 
clined to  sentiment. 

Beecher,  it  may  be  urged  (by  imprudent  admirers),  has 
long  since  bidden  adieu  to  the  evanescent  fancies  of  "  love's 
young  dream; "  but  I  am  not  altogether  disposed  to  concede 
that  his  remarks  were  not  prompted  by  the  very  occasion  in 
question,  when  the  platform  was  "surrounded  by  happy  pa- 
rents," when  he  was  "baptizing  the  children,"  and  doubtless 
"  dedicating  to  virtue  and  purity  "  half  a  dozen  or  so  young 
scapegraces  with  some  substitute  for  Tyburn  Tree  before 
them.  Experience  teaches;  and  many  of  the  fancies  of  ex- 
treme youth  are  incompatible  with  a  more  advanced  period; 
indeed,  age  seldom  performs  the'promise  of  youth,  and  the 
history  of  Rasselas  and  hosts  of  others  are  examples  to  those 
who  "listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of  fancy."  And 
while  the  future  of  a  handsome  young  couple,  embarked  on 
the  sea  of  life,  hand  in  hand,  cemented  together  by  mutual 
love  and  esteem,  is  a  pretty  one  to  look  upon,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  only  unskillful  pilots  set  out  unguarded 
against  the  hazards  of  the  deep.  Peace  and  contentment, 
those  twin  stars,  are  too  often  obscured  by  lowering  clouds, 
and  storms  arise  to  make  the  frail  bark  tremble.  Then  is  it 
that,  in  many  cases,  no  anchor  is  at  hand. 

Let  there  be  no  undue  haste.  She  had  probably  seen 
many  a  wreck  who  warningly  pointed  to  the  shoals,  and 
feelingly  told  her  sex  : 

"  There  are  heart-sick  wives  in  plenty; 
Stay  on  your  thrones,  fair  queens!" 


THREE  ROSE  SONGS, 


I.— Rosebud. 

What  lies  in  the  rose-leaves  curled? 

Can  you  guess? 
Purest  dew  by  the  dawn  impearled, 
Faintest  blushes,  a  dainty  world 
Of  delicate  secrets  closely  furled — 

Yes,  dear  guesaer,  yes. 

What  lies  hid  in  the  maiden's  breast? 

Can  we  guess? 
Purity  under  the  snow-white  vest, 
Blushes  for  longings  unconfessed, 
Secrets  her  own  heart  knoweth  best- 
Yes,  dear  maiden,  yes. 


II. — The  Secret. 

Sweetheart,  who  knows 

The  secret  of  the  rose? 
The  ancients  hung  it  in  their  banquet  hall, 
Symbol  of  silence,  that,  whate'er  might  fall 
Of  state  or  private  secret,  itill  should  be 
Held  sacred  by  the  *parted  company. 
We  wear  the  rose  upon  our  hearts  to-night, 
And  whatso'er  of  fancies  fond  and  bright 
At  the  gay  banquet  in  its  petals  lie, 
What  tender  thoughts,  we  know  them  —  you  and  I- 

But  who  else  knows 

The  secret  of  the  rose? 


III.— The  Gift  of  Venus. 

As  Venus  on  a  bank  lay  dreaming, 

A  rose,  of  all  the  flowers  most  blest, 
Drooped  its  proud  head  in  humble  seeming, 

Till  it  lay  cradled  on  her  breast. 
With  no  less  grace  than  she  reposing 

Downward  it  swayed  in  trembling  bliss, 
Its  crown  like  her  red  lips  unclosing, 

Its  perfume  sweet  as  her  first  kiss. 

"O  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,"  sighing, 

Outbreathed  the  rose  through  summer  air, 
"If  thou,  in  the  green  woodland  lying, 
Hast  found  my  blossoms  ever  fair, 
Since  all  of  beauty  is  thy  dower 

From  thy  full  hand  and  outstretched  arm. 
In  sweet  remembrance  of  this  hour, 

Shed  on  my  bloom  one  added  charm." 

And  Venus,  her  eyes  dimmed  with  musing 

Along  the  sunset's  reddening  track. 
Fused  sunset's  sadness  in  her  choosing. 

And  answered,  smiling,  slowly  back : 
"  Fair  flower  of  love,  my  every  beauty 

And  all  my  graces  thou  hast  worn, 
Save  one  I  give  in  saddest  duty — 

Henceforth  forever  wear  the  thorn." 

Then,  rising  from  her  mossy  couching, 

She  vanished  in  the  faint-starred  gray, 
While  the  sad  rose,  to  cold  earth  crouching, 

In  dewdrops  wept  the  night  away. 
Beside  her  grew  a  stately  lily. 

Serene  and  pale  as  pictured  saint, 
And  to  her,  in  the  dawn-light  chilly, 

She  of  her  fatal  gift  made  plaint. 

When  lo  !   a  hungry  ox  in  grazing 

Lopped  the  fair  lily  from  her  stem, 
But  shunned,  in  fright  and  anger  gazing, 

The  rose's  thorn-armed  diadem. 
Then  ceased  the  rose  her  useless  weeping, 

Knowing  this  saddest  gift  was  meant 
From  force  to  hold  her  in  safe  keeping, 

And  ever  after  lived  content. 

Still  through  the  world  all  hearts  go  straying 

The  perfect  flower  of  love  to  glean, 
And  snatch  its  bloom  in  idle  playing 

Till  wounded  by  the  thorns  between. 
But  only  the  true  heart  and  daring 

The  bloom  has  won,  the  pain  has  borne; 
No  careless  hands  the  flowers  are  sharing — 

Who  wears  the  rose  must  feel  the  thorn. 
San  Fkancisco,  June  4,  1878.  Florence  Sidney  Smith. 


The  publisher  of  Blackwood  says  that  he  corresponded 
with  George  Eliot  for  a  long  time,  thinking  she  was  a  man. 
"  I  addressed  her  as  Dear  George,"  he  says,  "  and  used  some 
easy  expressions,  such  as  a  man  uses  only  to  a  man.  After 
I  knew  her  I  was  a  little  anxious  to  remember  all  I  might 
have  said." 

In  his  ballad  to  Vinnie  Ream,  the  poetic  Joaquin  Miller 
has  no  trouble  getting  rhymes  for  Ream,  but  when  he  tried  it 
on  Vinnie  he  got  completely  stuck,  especially  after  he  found 
he  couldn't  weave  in  "Guinea,"  "shinny,"  or  "skinny,"  with 
anything  like  delicate  effect. 


A  NEW  MARRIAGE  SYSTEM, 


Sealed  Proposals  for  the  Handi  of  Y«ung  Ladies. 


[Read  at   Ladies'  High  Jinks  of  the  Bohemian  Club,   May  31,    1878, 
by  Hugh  M.  Burke.] 

Most  Gracious  Sire  :  As  the  subject  for  this  evening's 
High  Jinks  is  "Wives  and  Sweethearts,"  a  hint  is  thrown 
out  that  anything  about  women  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  anything  about  men  acceptable  to  the  ladies. 
I  regret  to  confess,  dear  Sire,  that  I  can  not  gush.  How  I 
wish  I  could.  I  never  regretted  this  failing  more  than  I  do 
now.  A  philosopher  at  luncheon  to-day  told  me  that  all 
women  were  sentimentalists,  and  that  nothing  pleased  them 
more  than  double-distilled  gush.  It  is  too  early  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  punch  has  been  too  thin,  for  any  lady  in  the 
audience  to  get  up  a  controversy  with  me  on  this  point;  and 
therefore  attention  must  be  given  to  another  side  of  the 
evening's  toast.  A  fancy  comes  to  me  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  reform  in  the  marriage  system — something  to  insure 
fair  competition  for  all  men  who  have  courage  to  marry,  and 
money  to  sustain  their  courage.  We  hear  it  said  that  one 
of  the  loftiest,  purest,  and  holiest  missions  of  the  mother  is 
to  secure  a  suitable  husband  for  her  daughter.  Wealth  is 
regarded  as  a  proper  accompaniment  to  beauty  ;  hence  men 
who  are  solid  with  their  bankers  are  the  favorites  of  mam- 
mas. Now  what  could  be  more  delightful,  and  withal  more 
poetical,  than  that  the  indulgent  mamma  and  the  matter  of 
fact  governor  should  apply  business  principles  to  the  delicate 
task  of  disposing  of  a  daughter  in  marriage?  Instead  of 
going  around  in  the  open  market  to  look  for  a  husband,  or 
permitting  the  tender  maiden  herself  to  look,  why  not  invite 
proposals  through  the  newspapers  ?  An  open  auction,  we 
all  admit,  would  be  coarse  and  vulgar.  The  best  men  would 
stay  away  from  the  rabble.  An  offer  through  the  channel  of 
proposals,  properly  sealed- — not  sealed  with  a  kiss,  as  ro- 
mantic proposals  usually  are  sealed — would  be  "awfully 
nice."  For  instance,  let  us  imagine  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mine- 
owner  have  a  daughter — beautiful,  accomplished,  a  graceful 
waltzer,  a  stylish  dresser,  a  mover  in  the  best  circles.  Sup- 
pose she  is  gifted  with  the  lovely  charm  of  a  sunny  temper, 
and  never  lectures  ;  suppose,  also,  that  the  governor,  as  well 
as  mamma,  thinks  it  is  time  she  should  be  married  off,  and, 
to  hasten  the  event,  an  advertisement  of  this  style  should  be 
inserted  in  the  daily  papers  : 

"Sealed  Proposals. — On  Friday  evening,  May  31,  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  12  o'clock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mineowner,  at  No.  1600  Golden 
Place,  will  receive  proposals  for  the  hand  of  their  only  daughter,  Betsy. 
Betsy's  ancestors  were  of  noble  birth.  A  recently  imported  crest,  from 
the  best  London  firm  dealing  in  that  line,  illustrates  the  family  tree  and 
its  numerous  branches.  Every  bidder  must  state  his  age,  occupation, 
and  any  particulars  about  his  birthplace  or  his  family  that  he  may  be 
Able  to  gather.  As  an  assurance  of  good  faith  a  certified  check  of  $50,000 
must  accompany  each  bid.  Bidders  may  bid  on  Betsy  as  she  stands, 
figuratively  speaking,  with  nothing  to  wear,  or  bid  for  Betsy  with  a  com- 
plete and  expensive  trousseau.  The  parents,  in  their  excess  of  love  for 
their  daughter,  insert  the  condition  that  Betsy's  outfit  shall  be  first-class 
in  every  particular,  fashionable  to  the  extreme,  and  shall  not  cost  less 
than  $20,000,  exclusive  of  carriages  and  horses.  Proposals  must  be 
made  in  duplicate  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  parents.  Photographic 
samples  of  the  damsel  may  be  obtained  on  application.  The  parents 
reserve  the  right  of  rejecting  any  and  all  bids.  Mrs.  Mineowner,  whose. 
weakness  is  indulgence  of  her  daughter's  fancy,  reserves  the  privilege  of 
consulting  Betsy  in  the  event  of  tie  bids." 

The  next  advertisement  in  the  list  is  that  of  Mr.  Silver- 
wealth.  The  old  gentleman  has  a  brisk  way  of  disposing  of 
business.  His  notice  to  bidders  is  like  a  delinquent  assess- 
ment.    Here  is  the  card: 

"  Attention,  Bidders.— Bids  will  be  received  at  my  residence  on 
i62d  Avenue  for  the  hand  of  Portia  Silverwealth.  She  is  nineteen,  nar- 
row-waisted,  and  broad-shouldered.  Her  disposition  is  gentle  and  her 
temper  amiable,  although  she  wears  a  No.  1  shoe  on  a  No.  3  foot.  She 
spoke  French  and  German  when  she  graduated  at  Vassar,  and  has  a  di- 
ploma and  a  '  puff '  in  the  New  York  papers  to  prove  it.  Six  of  her 
sisters  have  married  prosperous  men.  She  is  the  seventh  daughter  of 
the  seventh  son,  and  thus,  having  the  choice  of  any  gift  she  can  nomi- 
nate, she  has  asked  the  gods  to  banish  her  poor  relations.  A  deposit 
of  $25,000  in  gold  coin  will  be  required  of  each  bidder  as  a  guarantee 
that  he  means  business.  No  certified  checks  for  Silverwealth.  Old 
Mineowner's  daughter  was  caught  on  a  check,  and  when  the  paper  was 
thrown  out  of  bank  the  young  rascal  who  had  married  the  girl  simply 
asked  for  a  suspension  of  public  judgment.  Portia  goes  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  coin.     This  is  a  square  deal,  boys." 

Mrs.  Allsweetness,  a  widow  verging  on  the  glorious 
autumn  of  life,  now  claims  your  attention.  She  reaches  for 
the  susceptible  men  in  this  fashion  : 

"  Sealed  Proposals. — On  Friday  evening,  May  31,  proposals  will 
be  received  for  the  hand  of  Patience  Allsweetness.  She  is  all  sweet- 
ness, love,  and  affection.  Men  of  moderate  means  are  particularly  so- 
licited to  notice  Patience.  She  resembles  Shakspeare's  Patience  who 
sat  on  a  monument  smiling  at  grief — but  she  is  a  good  girl.  Blonde 
musicians  will  be  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration.  Tender 
flowers  of  the  artists'  bouquet  are  preferred.  The  loving  mother  begs 
to  reserve  the  privilege  of  rejecting  proposals  from  men  who  belong  to 
clubs  or  lodges.  The  delicate,  sensitive  nature  of  the  poor  child  could 
never  survive  the  shock  of  a  hilarious  husband  coming  to  her  room  at 
the  unholy  hour  of  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Bidders  must  give  a 
bond  that  Patience  shall  be  taken  abroad  for  her  wedding  tour,  and 
privileged  to  visit  Saratoga  every  season.  Everything  being  equal,  the 
preference  of  Patience  will  be  consulted,  if  her  mother  has  no  choice." 

[Editorial  Note. — Proposals  agreeable  to  the  above  ad- 
vertisement will  be  received  at  this  office.] 


Talleyrand  was  lame,  Madame  de  Stael  was  cross-eyed. 
There  was  no  love  lost  between  them,  and  both  disliked  to 
be  reminded  of  their  infirmities.  "  Monsieur,"  said  madame, 
meeting  her  dearest  foe  one  day,  "  how  is  that  poor  .leg?" 
"  Crooked,  as  you  see"  was  Talleyrand's  reply. 


"Never  marry  for  wealth,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  but  re- 
member that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  love  a  girl  who  has  a  brick 
house  with  a  mansard  roof  and  a  silver-plated  door-bell  as 
one  who  hasn't  anything  but  an  auburn  head  and  an  amiable 
disposition." 

Mr.  Emerson  deprecates  adjectives.  In  his  lecture  in 
Boston  a  few  days  since  he  made  a  strong  appeal  for  tem- 
perance in  language.  "Superlatives,"  he  said,  "are  diminu- 
tives, and  weaken.  The  positive  is  the  sinew  of  speech,  tha 
superlative  the  fat." 

Prefer  loss  before  unjust  gain,  for  that  brings  -ncf  bul 
once,  this  forever. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


San  Francisco,  June  7,  1S7S. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  a  hebdomadal  publication  is  the 
fact  that  your  brilliant  literary  efforts,  if  not  in  time,  are 
carried  over  to  another  week.  This  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened to  my  Festival  letter,  But  I  demand  that  it  be 
printed.  So  gorgeous  an  affair  must  not  escape  my  mention, 
for  everybody  was  there — the  governors  of  two  or  three 
States,  the  mayors  of  as  many  cities,  and  all  our  military 
and  local  celebrities  with  their  families  packed  in  private 
boxes.  There  was  Senator  Sharon  with  some  charming 
ladies,  among  whom  was  his  young  daughter,  who,  unlike  her 
father  so  it  is  said1,  is  longing  for  that  much  talked  of  de- 
parture. The  son-in-law  still  carries  that  down-cast  look. 
How  majestic  he  holds  himself,  and  how  noticeable,  even  in 
a  crowd  of  ten  thousand  !  The  ex-Senator  from  Nevada, 
with  the  lengthy  beard,  seemed  wrapped  in  memories  of  the 
past.  How  great  the  honors  and  glories  that  are  now  no 
more  !  His  son-in-law  retains  the  well-founded  reputation 
of  being  the  "handsomest  and  best  of  fellows."  He  still 
smiles  and  jokes.  The  other  and  junior  son-in-law  was 
equally  happy.  And  why  not  r  With  such  a  name  one  can 
travel  through  the  world.  The  would-be  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia was  present  in  all  his  grandeur,  and  towered  above 
his  neighbors  as  the  Palace  above  the  Grand.  How  easy  it 
is  to  attempt,  how  difficult  to  succeed  1  The  brother  broker 
had  a  back  seat,  and  was  seen  rubbing  his  eyes  as  though 
he  had  mistaken  Day  for  night,  or  something  else.  Central 
and  Southern  Pacific  stock  was  well  represented.  The"King,: 
reluctantly  left  his  hunting  gronnds  and  came  to  town  in  a 
special  car  expressly  to  witness  this  grand  and  unique  affair. 
His  family  accompanied  him.  His  confidant  was  close  by 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  overheard  all  the  "chit- 
chat" and  gossip  about  that  prospective  European  t6ur. 
The  "  General "  and  party  of  ladies  occupied  one  of  the 
centre  boxes.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  the  performance  im- 
mensely. How  odd,  and  yet  how  pretty,  was  that  violet 
head  ornament.  A  box  occupied  exclusively  by  ladies  was 
seen  a  little  to  the  left.  Mrs.  Dr.  T.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  E.  were 
conversing  in  the  rear,  while  two  of  the  Pine  Street  sisters 
occupied  the  front  seats.  Mrs.  Colonel  F.,  with  a  party  from 
the  Palace,  occupied  the  centre  box.  One  of  the  young 
ladies,  especially,  looked  very  pretty.  Mr.  Finnegan  and  a 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  in  one  of  the  left 
boxes.  The  pretty  blonde  Jewess  was  unquestionably  the 
most  noticeable  lady  in  the  hall.  She  wore  the  same  be- 
coming but  somewhat  peculiar  suit  we  have  seen  so  often 
before.  Her  brunette  husband  was  near  by,  and  was  seen 
chatting  with  a  remarkably  pretty  young  lady.  Henry 
Chauncey  and  Clark,  both  great  amateur  musicians,  were 
seated  together,  and  as  usual  noticed  nothing,  or  little  else, 
but  the  music.  1  hear  that  the  former  is  soon  to  publish  his 
latest  attempt  at  composition — a  "  nocturne.31  It  is  pro- 
nounced magnificent  by  connoisseurs.  We  hope  to  judge 
for  ourselves.  Henry  Janin  was  also  noticed,  looking  better 
and  younger  than  ever.  He,  too,  professes  to  be  a  fine  ama- 
teur, and,  no  doubt,  with  good  reason.  The  "  observed  of 
all  observers"  was  a  group  of  "Union  CI ubists,'' probably 
the  best  selection  made  yet — ill  handsome,  some  very  hand- 
some. A  pity  it  was  that  a  centre,  not  a  side,  box  had  not 
been  engaged  for  the  party,  who  were  there,  no  doubt,  by 
special  invitation.  Eugene  was  the  centre  figure — a  good 
one.  He  was  s»pported  to  the  left  by  Jerome,  to  the  right 
by  the  great  Murray,  and  in  the  rear  by  the  bulky  and 
aristocratic  Supervisor,  who  does  not  live  on  the  HlLL.  A 
few  minor  figures  completed  the  group,  which  was  perfect, 
even  in  detail.  A  volley  of  smiles  and  salutes  were  being 
constantly  fired  to  and  from  the  box,  and  it  was  even  said 
that  a  large  bouquet  of  exquisite  flowers,  intended,  no  doubt, 
for  one  of  the  performers,  fell — accidentally,  of  course — in 
the  midst  of  the  above-mentioned  bashful  and  timid  set. 
Ned  Hooper,  whose  "sides"  have  attained  beautiful  propor- 
tions, was  seen  skipping  from  box  to  box,  from  seat  to  seat, 
chatting  and  smiling  in  the  latest  and  most  approved  man- 
ner, according  to  New  York  ideas,  of  course.  When  one 
is  kept  very  busy  all  day  long — especially  with  one's  own 
business — it  is  so  advantageous  to  be  able  to  meet  and 
greet  your  friends,  in  an  informal  way,  so  to  speak,  in  a  public 
place  of  amusement,  as  it  were.  Young  swells  who  are  in 
business  for  their  own  account  never  fail  to  pay  their  re- 
spects in  the  manner  above  suggested— gratuitously,  of  course! 
The  high-toned  gentleman,  of  high  dimensions,  who  bears 
the  aristocratic  cognomen  of  the  leader  of  the  working-men, 
was  seen  moving  around  like  a  shadow — now  in  one  place, 
then  in  another.  "What  sorrows  are  thine?"  It  is  said, 
however,  and  with  some  truth,  no  doubt,  that  a  sad  face  is 
not  always  emblematic  of  a  sad  heart ;  often  the  contrary. 
The  rosy-cheeked  grain  merchant's  clerk  lounged  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  hall,  and,  fearing  a  cold,  never  took  off  his  hat. 
His  efforts  were  mainly  directed  in  convincing  his  numerous 
friends  that  he  was  not  The  Only  Jones  ;  but  that  he  knew 
who  he  was,  all  about  him — but  would  never  tell.  Good! 
Covington,  who  had  not  been  seen  for  ages,  and  was  almost 
deemed  forgotten,  appeared  on  this  occasion  in  his  ancient 
grandeur,  and  was  welcomed,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  all 
hoped  to  see  more  of  him  in  future.  Major  H.,  of  the  Pre- 
sidio, avoided  the  crowd,  and  quietly  smoked  his  cigar  in  one 
of  the  recesses  of  the  hall.  Captain  F.  would  not  have 
missed  the  "festival"  for  anything  in  the  world.  He  en- 
joyed it  thoroughly,  and  managed  to  impress    forcibly,  in- 


deed,) on  the  minds  of  his  lady  companions  which  were  the 
best  artists,  which  the  best  music,  which  the  best  everything. 
Nearly  all  the  army  officers  in  and  around  town  were  pres- 
ent with  their  families.  Those  who  were  bachelors  (unfor- 
tunates !  went  alone — of  course.  The  handsome  and  "mo- 
rose" aid-de-eamp  was  unwittingly  caught  smiling,  and  pret- 
tily, too.  "Monsicr  le  Comte,"  with  the  eye-glasses,  declared 
that  the  performance  was  almost  equal  to  anything  he  re- 
membered in  Paris.  Frenchmen  arc  very  complimentary, 
you  know.  A  lady  was  overheard  saying  :  "  Monsier  n'est 
pas  fort,  mais  bien  cinque."  Americans  are  not  always  com- 
plimentary, and  sometimes  keep  within  the  limits  of  verac- 
ity !  Will  D.  is  of  a  more  retiring  disposition  than  his 
brother  ;  he  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  balcony,  and  occupied 
a  front  scat.  He  seemed  bent  on  getting  his  money's  worth. 
He  got  it.  Seated  next  to  him  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  L.,  the  latter  attracting  the  usual  attention  and  admira- 
tion. The  former  seemed  more  wrapped  up  in  "  other 
thoughts"  than  those  of  music — and  yet  he  is  a  fine  musi- 
cian. Theodore  P.,  "the  good  son,"  still  deserves  the  appel- 
lation ;  he,  also,  occupied  a  front  seat,  his  mother  by  his 
side.  Nat.  Brittan  was  there,  his  natural  modesty  locating 
him  in  a  rear  seat.  A  front  one  would  not  be  unbecoming. 
Ned  Taylor  and  Martinez  were  also  on  hand,  gay  and  grace- 
ful. The  "two  inseparables,"  or  Damon  and  Pythias,  were 
not  seen  as  much  together  as  usual.  People  wonder  where- 
fore. One  can  little  afford  to  lose  the  friendship  of  the 
other  ;  for  what  one  possesses  the  other  is  in  need  of,  and 
thusly  they  furnish  one  another  all  that  can  be  desired  by  the 
rules  of  friendship.  Logan,  of  the  florid  complexion,  played 
the  "  swell  "  in  true  style.  One  defect  he  docs  possess,  and 
that  consists  in  ignoring  his  own  charm  and  virtues.  Aus- 
tin, now  first  lord  of  the  realm,  appreciated  the  dignity  of 
his  position,  and  acted  accordingly.  Coit  does  not  care  for 
music,  and  shows  great  ennui  when  compelled  to  sit  the  per- 
formance through,  poor  fellow  !  Ned  Cahill,  "the  best  of 
living  men,"  with  a  smile  on  his  already  bright  countenance, 
took  everything  in— laughed,  applauded,  encored,  and  did 
everything  a  man  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  do. 
Schmidt  seemed  somewhat  out  of  his  element,  at  least  to  a 
casual  observer,  and  looked  around  as  if  he  expected  to  find 
something  more  interesting  to  do,  than  to  sit  quiet  and  lis- 
ten to  music.  J.  W.  Brown,  and  Hall,  Jr.,  were  with  their 
families.  Judge  Sawyer  has  not  left  for  Paris,  as  yet,  as  was 
generally  expected,  and  everybody  was  delighted  to  see  the 
familiar  face  at  the  concert.  It  is  seldom  that  it  is  not  seen. 
Redington,  of  blonde  "  appendage,"  was  attired  in  blue 
flannel  suit,  round  hat,  heavy  cane,  and  looked  very  British, 
quite  British  in  fact.  Judge  McCrea  looked  unusually  ser- 
ious and  quiet.  His  dignity  is  majestic,  so  is  his  appear- 
ance. The  ex-president  of  the  Bank  of  California  occupied 
modest  seats  with  his  family,  while  the  present  president 
was  seen  with  a  charming  party,  composed  principally  of 
ladies.  Tom  Brown  was  accompanied  by  several  of  his 
daughters,  who  are  all  fine  musicians.  The  most  dignified 
of  bankers  is  the  most  modern  of  bankers.  Even  the  charms 
of  music,  the  applause  of  the  audience,  the  motion  of  the 
crowd  were  unable  to  create  a  disturbance  on  that  dignified 
countenance.  The  A.  S.  of  the  Bank  Limited  was  noticed 
alone — curiosity  more  than  anything  else  prompted  his  pres- 
ence— his  curiosity  was  satisfied.  The  Spanish  Consul  and 
his  pretty  wife  occupied  back  seats,  and  seemed  unable  to 
catch  the  sounds  that  emanated  from  the  platform.  Her 
Brittanic  Majesty's  consul  was  unattended — so  was  the 
French  consul,  and  the  representative  of  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment. The  latter  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  great 
ladies'  man,  and  yet  he  takes  no  advantage  of  his  advanta- 
geous reputation.  The  most  venerable  and  aristocratic  gen- 
tleman present  was  one  of  California's  ex-Senators,  whose 
long,  white  hair,  ruddy  complexion,  prominent  features, 
high  stature,  and  noble  appearance  generally,  made  him 
worthy  of  attention  and  admiration.  Surrounded  by  his 
chejming  family  he  seemed  the  picture  of  contentment.  The 
announcement  of  his  daughter's  engagement  is,  it  is  said, 
premature.  The  auditor's  family  was  observed  close  by 
and  a  charming  group  was  formed  of  what  might  be  termed 
the  essentially  Southern  branch  of  San  Francisco  society. 
Taylor  Street  was  more  than  usually  well  represented. 
Some  faces  are  still  missed.  It  is  said  that  an  engagement 
will  soon  be  announced.  The  two  sons-in-law  were  accom- 
panied by  their  respective  wives.  The  senior  members  of 
the  two  families  looked  as  though  all  they  desired  was  theirs, 
and  nothing  more  to  be  wished  for.  Harry  T.  is  in  Europe, 
notwithstanding  newspaper  reports  that  he  has  returned  to 
the  city.  Carter  was  an  attentive  listener  to  the  music, 
while  his  companion  seemed  to  be  somewhat  distracted. 
The  sisters  who  live  at  the  corner  of  California  and  Leaven- 
worth Streets  were  all  in  line,  and  looked  very  interesting. 
Mrs.  H.  was  with  them.  Among  the  others  present  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sillem,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Friedlander,  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  A.  J.  Bowie,  Mr.  Van  Renssalear,  Mr.  Church,  Tom 
Bell,  Mrs.  Garnett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMullin,  and  the  Misses 
McMullin,  Mrs.  Capt.  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Pixley, 
Senator  Cole  and  daughters,  R.  N.  Graves  and  wife,  Win. 
Morris  and  familv,  Alexander  fthe  great)  Balfour  and  friend, 
Mr.  Glenny,  Mr.'  Sheppard,  Mr.  McAfee,  Mr.  Piatt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ed.  Masten,  Messrs.  Greenway,  Upshire,  Coffin, 
Nuttall,  Baring,  Smedberg,  Fry,  Gilmore,  Hall,  Smith,  Mor- 
ris, Hooper,  Blaine,  and  ten  thousand  others,  to  whom  a 
thousand  apologies  are  offered  for  not  mentioning  their 
names,  owing  to  scarcity  of  space.         The  Only  Jones. 

P.  S. — The  ladies  of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  have 
issued  invitations  for  a  fancy  calico  ball,  to  take  place  on 
Saturday  the  15th  inst. — a  postponement  from  Friday  the 
14th.  The  trip  is  a  pleasant  one.  We  will  enjoy  the  full 
moon,  and  if  all  go  who  are  invited,  a  splendid  time  can  be 
expected.  T.  O.  J. 

Washington,  May  30. — A  wedding  at  the  White  House 
is  of  sufficiently  rare  occurrence  to  excite  general  interest 
when  such  an  event  is  announced  as  probable.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  President's  niece,  Miss  Piatt,  and  General  Rus- 
sell Hastings,  his  old  former  companion  in  arms,  is  fixed  for 
June  19th,  and  will  be  solemnized  at  the  W"hite  House.  The 
last  marriage  which  occurred  there  w-as  that  of  Miss  Nellie 
Grant  and  Mr.  A.  C.  F.  Sartoris,  on  May  21,  1874.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Fred.  Grant 
held  their  wedding  reception  there.  On  December  31st, 
1877,  the  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes  celebrated  a  "silver 
wedding  "  there. 


THE  NEW  YORK  COACHING  CLUB, 


A  Parade  that  Attracted  Thousands  of  Spectators. 

The  annual  parade  of  the  New  York  Coaching  Club  was 
this  year  a  beautiful  spectacle.  Previous  to  the  starting  of 
the  eleven  coaches  in  line,  Madison  Square  was  like  a 
crowded  amphitheatre.  Passage  in  front  of  the  Brunswick 
was  almost  impossible.  Elegant  coupe's,  landaulets,  heavy 
espectable  carriages,  traps,  dog-carts,  coaches,  and  every 
style  of  road  vehicle  crowded  in  upon  each"  other,  so  that 
there  remained  only  a  narrow  lane  through  which  the 
coaches  were  to  drive  from  the  Brunswick  to  the  meeting 
place,  in  Madison  Avenue,  by  the  Square,  and  the  prospect 
for  a  rapid  drive  up  through  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  Park  was 
rather  dreary.  On  Perry  Belmont's  coach  were  two  ladies 
exquisitely  dressed,  and  three  gentlemen.  Pretty  bunches  of 
violets  were  tucked  into  the  bridle  of  each  of  the  bays,  and 
each  of  the  ladies  wore  or  carried  in  their  hands  red  and 
saffron  roses.  Shortly  before  four  o'clock  Mr.  Rogers'  black 
and  red  coach,  which  shown  like  a  mirror,  drew  up  behind 
Mr.  Belmont's,  and  right  after  came  Mr.  Rives  driving  at  a 
pace  which  made  it  doubtful  whether  he  could  draw  up  in 
line  as  he  wished.  His  horses  were  mettlesome,  but  Mr. 
Rives  handled  them  skillfully,  and  when  they  stopped  the 
leaders  could  have  almost  touched  with  their  noses  the  coach 
ahead.  Mr.  Rives'  coach  was  painted  blue  and  red,  the 
blue  very  much  subdued  and  the  red  very  pronounced.  As 
he  brought  his  horses  to  a  rest  he  turned  and  nodded  to  Mr. 
Belmont.  Away  back  Col.  Kane  was  dashing  down  the 
lane,  with  the  yellow  and  black  Tally-Ho  that  carried  them 
to  Philadelphia.  Col.  Kane  checked  a  disposition  of  his 
leaders  to  prance  a  little,  and  recognizing  those  who  had 
reached  the  starting  point  before  him  with  a  smile,  he 
threaded  his  way  through  the  throng  of  carriages  and  took 
his  place  at  the  head.  Then  Theodore  Havemeyers  blue 
and  black  coach  and  handsome  four-in-hand  took  its  place 
in  line,  and  the  others  followed  so  rapidly  that  the  eleven 
that  were  to  parade  were  in  line  only  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  hour  set  for  the  start,  4:15.  Then  Col.  Jay,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  drove  rapidly  along  the  line.  Everything 
was  ready,  and  he  signalled  to  Col.  Kane.  A  word,  and  the 
Tally-Ho  was  off,  the  others  following,  rounding  the  corner 
of  Twenty-third  Street  into  Fifth  Avenue.  But  rapid  driv- 
ing was  clearly  impossible.  Fifth  Avenue  was  a  mass  of 
vehicles,  through  which  a  passage  could  apparently  only 
be  forced.  But  somehow  or  other,  as  Col.  Kane's  chestnut 
and  roan  leaders  seemed  about  to  be  brought  up  short,  a 
passage  was  opened  and  the  Tally-Ho  rattled  along,  closely 
followed  by  the  others.  But  the  throngs  that  not  only  crowd- 
ed the  sidewalks,  but  were  seated  on  the  doorsteps  or  at  the 
windows  of  every  house  on  the  avenue,  was  not  equaled  in 
Fifth  Avenue  at  last  year's  parade.  Col.  Kane  kept  his  eye 
fixed  on  his  leaders.  He  had  to  open  the  way,  but  some  of 
the  drivers  who  followed  found  time  to  nod  to  their  friends 
and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  rode  on  the  coaches  rec- 
ognized very  many  of  their  acquaintance.  The  ladies  on 
all  the  coaches  had  selected  dresses  and  colors  that  harmon- 
ized with  the  painting  of  the  vehicles,  and  at  last,  when  the 
line  got  well  under  way,  just  when  Col.  Kane  was  in  front  of 
the  Brunswick,  it  w-as  a  most  picturesque  sight.  Over  and 
above  the  black  moving  and  seemingly  interminable  mass 
of  private  carriages  were  the  bright  colors  of  the  ladies  on 
the  long  line  of  coaches,  and  the  coloring  gave  a  quaintness 
and  relief  to  the  picture.  There  seemed  to  be  a  compara- 
tive clear  path,  though  a  narrow  one,  when  the  Brunswick 
was  reached,  and  Col.  Kane  let  his  leaders  out  a  little.  Mr. 
Belmont  saw  the  increased  speed  of  the  Tally-Ho  and  gave 
the  word  to  his  four  bays.  They  responded  easily.  Mr. 
Rives  braced  *himself  a  little,  and  his  four  grays  quickened 
their  pace,  the  leaders  evidently  still  feeling  restraint.  Mr. 
Havemeyer  followed  with  his  four  powerful  browns.  The 
wheelers  chafed  a  little  at  the  bits,  and  seemed  somewhat 
annoyed  at  the  countless  carriages  that  they  passed,  some- 
times rather  dangerously  near.  Mr.  Fritsch's  three  roans 
and  chestnut  cantered  easily  along,  very  close  to  Mr.  Have- 
meyer's  coach.  Mr.  Wetmore  drove  a  cross  team  of  chest- 
nuts and  browns.  They  were  mettlesome,  and  inclined  to 
have  their  own  way,  but  they  were  kept  well  in  hand,  and 
cantered  prettily  by  the  Brunswick.  Mr.  Parker  followed, 
and  suffered  a  somewhat  dangerous  gap  to  grow  between 
his  four  chestnuts  and  Mr.  Wetmore's  coach.  Had  the  line 
been  broken  and  the  private  carriages  once  got  between  any 
two  of  the  carriages  the  parade  would  have  been  badly  bro- 
ken up.  But  Mr.  Parker  brought  his  chestnuts  up  in  time 
to  prevent  this,  although  it  was  barely  in  time.  At  an  even 
pace,  skillfully  handled,  Mr.  Douglass  followed,  driving  four 
bays,  Mr.  Schermerhorn  with  four  chestnuts,  and  Mr.  Bron- 
son  with  chestnut  and  brown  leaders  and  bay  wheelers. 
They  had  got  into  a  gait  that  took  them  up  Fifth  Avenue  to 
the  Windsor  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  passed  in  at  Scholar's 
Gate  at  the  Park  at  4.55.  Here  the  police  had,  with  much 
difficnlty,  cleared  a  path  for  the  procession,  for  the  Mount 
St.  Vincent  road  was  as  densely  packed  as  had  been  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  drive  through  the  Park  was  rapidly  done. 
Several  times  accidents  seemed  imminent,  and  only  by  the 
most  skillful  driving  were  they  avoided.  Once  Colonel  Kane 
reined  up,  turned  his  leaders'  heads,  and  altered  his  course 
by  not  more  than  two  inches.  That  left  perhaps  half  an 
inch  between  the  hub  and  the  Tally-Ho's  wheel  and  the 
spokes  of  a  light  carryall.  Mr.  Rogers,  by  as  skillful  a  turn, 
cleared  a  barouche.  Such  narrow  escapes  made  the  drive 
exciting.  There  was  a  clearer  path  for  them  on  the  re- 
turn, and  they  rattled  down  past  the  Brunswick  at  5.55. 
In  Fifth  Avenue  below  Twenty-third  Street  there  were  fewer 
obstructions,  and  the  horses  were-  here  given  more  rein. 
Thej'  were  so  fresh  that  they  reached  Washington  Park  at 
6,  and,  turning,  passed  back  over  the  same  course  to  the 
Brunswick  in  seven  minutes.  Here  the  ladies  dismounted 
and  returned  by  their  private  carriages  to  their  homes,  while 
the  members  of  the  club  went  at  once  to  the  Coaching  Club 
room  in  the  Brunswick.  The  dresses  of  the  ladies  who  rode 
were  noticeable  as  being  in  such  complete  harmony  with  the 
surroundings.  An  elegant  blue  satin  dress  was  worn  by  one 
of  them,  and  the  rich  color  could  be  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. On  the  coach  ahead  a  lady  wore  a  delicate  pink 
tint,  while  further  on  in  the  line  a  rich  buff  dress  was  no- 
ticeable. The  effect  of  the  mingling  of  these  colors,  as  the 
coaches  were  seen  in  the  distance,  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  incidents  of  the  parade. 


I 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


TOLD  IN  LETTERS, 


Domestic  Fact  and  Fashionable  Fancy. 


MY  Dear  Emma  : — When  you  called  the  other  day  and 
made  so  many  inquiries  as  to  how  the  old  house  should 
be  renovated  this  spring,  I  promised  to  make  a  shopping 
pilgrimage  for  your  express  benefit — you  know  I  like  that 
sort  of  amusement — and  I  am  now  prepared  to  give  some 
very  good  "points,"  as  the  brokers  call  them,  on  house  fur- 
nishing. To  begin  with,  then,  you  must  completely  reverse 
the  style  you  were  accustomed  to  before  your  marriage  and 
accept  something  comparatively  new,  but  not  altogether 
novel.  And  this,  as  a  dealer  grandly  announced  to  me  yes- 
terday, because  "there  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  public 
taste."  The  rule  now  is  to  be  as  different  as  possible  from 
what  you  were  five  years  ago.  You  must  accept  Eastlake 
and  Queen  Anne  as  the  standard  styles.  You  must  coax 
John  into  taking  down  the  marble  mantels  that  were  his 
mother's  pride,  and  putting  up  wooden  ones  instead,  particu- 
larly in  the  dining-room.  Of  course,  you  want  to  have  them 
as  original  as  possible.  It's  so  horrid  to  have  things  exactly 
like  one  half  of  one's  acquaintance,  you  know,  so  you  must 
have  designs  made  expressly  for  you.  I  saw  some  charming 
ones  at  Plum's  yesterday,  and  for  lambrequins  as  well.  An- 
other thing,  you  are  positively  not  allowed  in  "good  socie- 
ty" to  have  your  furniture  in  sets  anymore.  One  or  two 
chairs  to  match  the  sofa,  and  that  is  all,  the  others  must  be 
odd — the  odder  the  better.  I  must  tell  you  of  two  or  three 
beautiful  sets  I  saw  at  the  same  place  that  were  being  made 
for  our  different  Nob  Hillites.  There  was  a  library  set, 
Eastlake  pattern,  dark  carved  woodwork  and  scarlet  leather 
seats  and  backs,  tufted  and  studded  along  the  edges  with 
heavy  gilt  nails  in  a  black  bordering.  These  were  for  Mrs. 
Dr.  Lane.  Then  there  was  a  set  for  a  dining-room  made  up 
in  the  new  antique  tapestry  goods,  Eastlake  also,  and  no 
gilding,  finished  off  with  narrow  velvet  and  deep  chenille 
fringe.  The  peculiarity  of  this  style  is  that  the  legs  of  the 
chairs  are  completely  hidden  by  the  broad  band  of  the  ma- 
terial and  fringe,  which  almost  touches  the  floor.  But  I 
liked  best  of  all  a  piece  of  tapestry,  from  which  Mrs.  Gen. 
A.,  on  Rincon  Hill,  lately  refurnished  her  drawing-room.  It 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  elaborate  designs  I  have  yet 
seen — a  mass  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  twisting  vines,  a  trifle 
above  the  natural  size,  but  in  the  dullest  of  colors,  and  on  an 
indescribable  back  ground.  Isn't  it  just  a  little  strange,  by 
the  way,  that  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  should  furnish  her  new 
house  from  the  East — I  hear  Pottier,  Stymus  &  Co.,  have 
the  contract — when  we  have  such  beautiful  things  right  here 
at  home?  In  tapestries  figures  are  larger  and  colors  dull. 
Fade  is  the  order  of  the  day,  though  the  rich  tinted,  bro- 
caded violets  hold  their  own,  particularly  with  our  Israelitish 
friends,  who  have  a  notably  keen  eye  for  color  as  well  as 
quality  ;  and  the  brilliant  striped  satins  are  used  for  light  re- 
ception chairs.  These  latter  are  now  being  made  up  in  sil- 
ver instead  of  the  gilt  so  long  popular,  and  with  footstools  to 
match.  The  smaller  designs  are  the  arabesques  on  ivory 
grounds,  but  the  very  latest  is  an  Arab-looking  raw  silk 
tapestry,  known  as  the  "cross-stripe,"  in  the  Eastern  colors, 
glinted  here  and  there  by  threads  of  real  gold.  It  is  de- 
liriously barbaric.  In  curtains  there  are  the  bourettes, 
heavy  and  thick  enough  to  be  used  as  rugs,  which  are  just 
the  width  of  a  window,  and  intended  to  swing  across  on 
brass  rods,  a  la  Eastlake ;  silk  tapestries  to  match  furniture 
coverings,  and  the  latest  fancy  worsted  lace  in  cardinal  or 
blue,  and  the  Nottingham  patterns.  If  you  prefer  the  old- 
fashioned  muslin  and  lace  curtain,  however,  be  sure  to  have 
them  made  with  the  insertion  running  across  instead  of 
lengthwise.  In  chairs,  rockers,  settees,  bamboo  is  being 
much  used,  especially  in  country  houses.  It  lightens  a  room 
nicely,  and,  if  of  the  more  elaborate  designs,  does  not  look 
amiss  beside  the  richest  furniture.  But  I  really  must  pro- 
test against  your  introducing  the  common  Shaker  chair 
into  your  drawing-room,  even  if  it  is  done  at  the  Palace.  It 
is  an  affectation  of  simplicity  that,  like  the  "  vaulting  am- 
bition "  Shakspeare  talks  about,  "  o'erleaps  itself,"  and  be- 
comes shocking  bad  taste.  A  new  design  in  etageres  is  the 
triple  compartment,  the  sides  being  a  trifle  lower  than  the 
middle,  each  filled  with  book-shelves,  and  across  the  centre 
a  short  curtain  of  heavy  worsted  striped  material,  strung 
on  a  rod.  The  whole  concern  does  not  stand  more  than 
four  feet  high,  and  is  an  exceedingly  quaint  and  effective 
piece  of  furniture.  Another,  is  tall  and  narrow,  and  although 
four-sided  is  made  to  look  like  a  triangle  by  the  way  the 
doors  open  on  one  side.  The  upper  and  lower  portions  are 
the  ordinary  open  shelves,  but  the  middle  shelf  is  inclosed 
like  a  small  cupboard,  one  door  fastening  on  the  side  with 
a  massive  silver  lock  and  key.  The  ornamentation  consists 
simply  of  carving,  and  not  very  much  of  that.  In  bed-room 
suits  the  Eastlake  reigns  supreme.  The  cold,  white  mar- 
bles are  quite  discarded  for  tops,  and  the  Italian  stone  sub- 
stituted. Everything  is  tiled,  two  or  three  different  styles 
and  colors  being  admissible  in  the  same  article.  The  pretty 
cottage  sets  are  not  yet  discarded,  but  are  greatly  improved 
in  delicacy  of  coloring,  the  favorite  tint  now  being  French 
gray,  with  landscape  scenes  painted  on  them  by  hand.  You 
know  I  have  a  weakness  for  carpets,  and  am  never  happier 
than  when  I  am  selecting  them  for  myself  or  for  my  friends. 
So  I  really  enjoyed  your  request  to  "  see  everything,"  and 
tell  you  all  about  it.  There  is  just  as  much  change  in  them 
as  in  furniture.  The  frightful  set  figures,  the  medallions, 
and  impossible  orange  colored  roses  have  gone  out,  I  hope, 
forever,  and  in  their  places  we  have  the  most  complete  de- 
signs, arabesques,  or  the  loveliest  of  flowers.  En  passant, 
I  hear  that  Mr.  John  Sloane,  the  great  carpet  manufacturer 
of  New  York  city,  who,  some  time  ago,  wrote  a  letter  advo- 
cating the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  has 
been  instrumental  in  getting  up  quite  a  class  of  ladies  in  the 
Cooper  Union  Art  School  for  the  special  study  of  designing 
(some  horrid  newspaper  will  be  talking  about  them  as  "de- 
signing women  "  the  next  thing  !)  and  they  have  already 
be?n  quite  successful  in  preparing  patterns  for  carpets,  wall- 
papers, and  calicoes.  There  is  a  fine  field  here  in  our  own 
art  school  for  such  a  class.  I  offer  the  suggestion  for  the 
consideration  of  Virgil  Williams.  Excellent  qualities  of 
tapestry  Brussels,  can  be  had  in  the  Wilton  designs,  the  fine, 
mixed  figures  are  velvety  grounds,  at  wonderfully  reasonable 
prices.  These  have  borders  to  match,  and  are  exceedingly 
creditable  reproductions,  for  we  do  not  call  things  "  imita- 
tions "  any  more,  unless  we  happen  to  dislike  them  or  want 


be  spiteful.  Body  Brussels,  Axminster,  Wiltons,  and  French 
Moquettes,  in  the  higher  grades,  have  never  been  more  beau- 
tiful. For  bright,  sunny  rooms,  the  rich  colors  of  the  Wil- 
ton are  a  feast  to  the  eyes,  and  in  those  that  need  lighting 
up,  what  could  be  more  perfect  than  one  of  thos.e  soft  gray- 
ground  Moquettes,  with  festoons  of  roses,  lilies,  and  forget- 
me-nots  ?  Don't  forget  to  have  an  abundance  of  rugs  to 
match  your  carpets,  and  one  or  two  of  the  new  Kerrachee 
rugs  that  are  made  in  Boston.  Speaking  of  rugs  reminds 
me  of  a  curiosity  you  can  see  at  Plum's  the  first  time  you  go 
downtown.  It  is  a  kneeling  rug,  which  was  brought  from 
Turkey,  and  is  said  to  be  over  two  hundred  years  old.  The 
darning  alone  on  it  is  worth  seeing.  While  we  are  talking 
about  carpets  and  the  like,  let  me  recommend  you  to  keep 
on  hand  a  bottle  of  ammonia  and  water  for  all  spots  and 
stains  made  by  fruit,  wine,  gre.ase,  or  mold,  and  apply  it  with 
a  sponge.  In  case  of  tar  or  wagon  grease,  for  accidents  will 
happen,  a  little  pumice  stone  first,  then  soap  and  water,  and, 
after  an  interval,  wash  with  turpentine  and  water  alternately. 
Will  there  ever  be  anything  so  perfect  that  some  one  will 
be  found  to  improve  it  ?  1  thought  baby  cribs  had  reached 
the  highest  point  of  perfection  in  the  swinging  ones  you  see 
everywhere,  but  the  cutest  little  notion  yet  is  one  made  of 
flat  wood  splints,  in  the  shape  of  an  eggshell,  with  a  canopy, 
and  on  one  end  a  pair  of  rollers  to  push  it  about  on.  It 
makes  one  want  to  be  a  baby  again,  or  to  have  one  to  put  in 
it,  which  is  better  still  ?  I  mean  to  advise  you  somewhat  as 
to  your  dining-room,  etc.,  next  week. 

Yours  to  command,  'Lilias  Dubois. 


PLYMOUTH   CHURCH, 


A  Sunday  Morning  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


The  Sangreal. 


From  out  the  twilight  and  the  past, 
From  out  the  golden  gloaming  time, 

A  legend  comes,  with  measures  cast 

In  antique  verse  and  wondrous  rhyme. 

It  tells  how  Launcelot  and  Gawain, 
And  all  King  Arthur's  knightly  band, 

Pursued  the  holy  cup  in  vain 
As  far  as  shining  Samarcand. 

They  sought  by  many  a  midnight  watch, 

And  under  many  a  midday  sun, 
They  toiled  through  many  a  weary  march, 

And  many  a  splendid  deed  was  done. 

But  many  seek  and  few  shall  find, 

And  fruit  comes  not  from  flower  impair'd, 

Nor  holy  cup  to  impure  mind, 
Nor  prize  except  to  Galahad. 

But  when  a  noble  act  was  done 

The  trembling  air  was  glorified 
With  music  of  a  sphere  unknown, 

Like  song  from  some  far  river  side. 

There  is  a  hidden,  secret  sense 

Within  this  song  the  poet  sings — 

A  hint  of  life's  great  recompense 
Within  his  vague  imaginings. 

For  what  is  toil  and  what  is  strife 
To  brave  Sir  Launcelot  or  Gawain? 

Shall  one  hold  his  a  wasted  life 

Who  seeks  the  prize  of  life  in  vain? 

No!  Count  not  any  toil  as  naught. 
Nor  any  blow  against  the  wrong, 

For  noble  deeds  have  always  wrought 
Their  record  into  deathless  song. 

Though  one  be  not  Sir  Galahad, 

And  all  one's  strivings  lack  success, 

Great  actions  are  their  own  rewatd 
And  life  is  nut  frutionless. 

And  one  who  toils  where  toil  is  grand 

May  find  no  cup  to  soothe  his  care; 
But  peace,  like  floating  saraband, 

Shall  breathe  through  all  the  sentient  air. 
San  Francisco,  May  28,  1878.     "  Chas.  H.  Phelps. 


A  Vigoreus  Protest. 


Occidental  Hotel,  June  3. 
Dear  Argonaut: — I  arrived  here  just  in  time  to  read 
that  letter  from  Los  Angeles,  and  your  terrible  threat  to  add 
Santa  Barbara  to  your  list  of  victims.  I  protest  against  it ! 
I  am  a  Santa  Barbara  woman,  and  I  assure  you  our  men  are 
not  "weak,  feeble,  useless  specimens  of  humanity,"  as  you 
say  those  Los  Angeles  men  are.  Why,  my  dear  Air.  Ruth- 
less Destroyer,  whoever  you  may  be,  every  woman  who 
lands  at  that  vine-clad,  orange-fragranced,  mountain-guard- 
ed city  is  carried  on  shore  by  a  man  (and  some  of  us  weigh 
two  hundred  pounds),  a  real  Sir  Galahad  ;  and  over  five 
hundred  men  have  applied  for  the  position  if  it  is  ever  va- 
cant. If  I  weren't  hurrying  to  see  Rip  Van  Winkle,  I  would 
continue  my  defense  of  "my  Santa  Barbara"  (Joaquin's 
"West"  doesn't  include  that  fair  saint).  Go  down  there, 
Mr.  Ruthless  Destroyer,  be  entertained  by  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table  (for  they  still  live  there) ;  let  your  feverish 
dreams  vanish  under  the  life-giving  surf  baths  and  beach 
drives.  You  shall  "  anoint  your  head  "  with  pure  olive  oil 
from  EUwood,  Tecolete  shall  send  you  trout,  you  shall  be 
fed  on  oranges  and  bananas  from  Monticete  and  almonds 
from  Hollister's,  and  when  you  depart  from  that  goodly  land 
it  shall  be  with  a  subscription  for  the  Argonaut  from  every 
man,  woman,  and  child.  Barbara. 


Eminent  philosophers  declare  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  dreamless  sleep.  They  hold  that  it  is  the  body  which 
sleeps,  the  soul  that  dreams ;  that  the  former  needs  rest, 
and  the  latter  does  not ;  that,  while  physically  fettered,  the 
soul's  natural  expression  is  in  dreams.  The  soul  being  im- 
mortal, incapable,  independent  of  stay  or  stop,  must  neces- 
sarily perpetually  dream.  Because  we  do  not  remember 
our  dreams  is  no  proof  that  we  do  not  have  them.  Persons 
on  waking  may  feel  confident  that  they  have  not  dreamed, 
and  yet  during  the  day  some  outward  happening  or  passing 
thought  will  by  force  of  association  recall  the  dreams  they 
had  entirely  forgotten.  It  is  questionable  if  dreams  ever  go 
entirely  out  of  memory.  They  may  not  be  recollected  for  a 
week,  a  month,  or  a  year,  but  will  at  some  future  time, 
though  in  so  vague  and  uncertain  a  manner  as  to  lose  their 
identity.  

Although  a  woman's  age  is  undeniably  her  own,  she  never 
owns  it. 


The  streets  of  the  great  city  were  wonderfully  still  in  the 
sunshiny  hush  of  the  Sabbath  morning,  and  the  jangling 
bells  of  the  street-car  sounded  discordantly  among  the  closed 
offices  and  empty  stores  as  we  rattled  down  town.  There 
were  but  few  people  on  the  streets,  and  they  were  sauntering 
along  aimlessly,  purposelessly,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  air 
of  e  ger  business  that  characterizes  the  same  localities  and 
doubtless  the  same  persons  on  week  days.  The  scene  grew 
livelier,  however,  as  we  approacted  the  Fulton  ferry,  and  as 
we  stepped  upon  the  Brooklyn  boat  we  were  part  of  a  very 
large  joad  of  passengers.  Yet  Brooklyn  was  quiet,  too, 
when  that  crowd  was  landed  and  dispersed  upon  the  other 
side — quiet  with  a  suburban  air  which  New  York  in  its 
stillest  moments  can  never  acquire — quiet  with  the  hush  of 
green  trees  in  the  breathless  summer  morning,  and  footways 
which,  despite  the  stately  rows  of  tall  dwelling  houses  which 
flanked  them  on  either  side,  seemed  rather  roads  than 
streets.  And  so  we  walked  along,  myself  and  my  com-  . 
panion,  silently,  admiringly,  and  almost  alone,  till  suddenly 
we  turned  a  corner.  Another  long  vista  of  tree-bordered 
avenue  opened  before  our  eyes;  we  were  involved  in  a  great 
concourse  of  fashionable  humanity,  all  tending  in  the  same 
direction  as  ourselves,  and  so,  borne  upon  billows  of  silk 
and  flecked  with  foam-crests  of  lace,  we  were  swept  in  upon 
the  tidal  wave  of  fashion  that  was  setting  into  Plymouth 
Church.  Plymouth  Church  !  That  is  a  misnomer.  It  has 
none  of  the  outward  attributes  nor  interior  decorations  of  a 
church — nothing  outwardly  but  an  unpretentious  building, 
which  might  be  a  theatre  or  might  be  an  engine  house; 
nothing  inwardly  but  a  large,  square  hall,  circled  by  a  gal- 
lery and  filled  with  cushioned  and  partitioned  benches.  Wo 
know,  however,  that  these  benches  rent  for  upward  of  $70,- 

000  annually,  and  respect  them  accordingly,  and  are  duly 
grateful  when  the  kindness  of  a  deacon  of  the  church,  who 
is  an  acquaintance,  seats  us  in  two  very  fair  gallery  seats. 
The  hands  of  the  clock  creep  on  toward  10:30.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  waste  of  empty  benches  below  and  around  us 
have  became  instinct  with  color  and  life;  an  animated  buzz 
of  conversation,  and  light  ripples  of  laughter  ascend  from 
the  body  of  the  hall ;  greetings  are  interchanged,  and  ac- 
quaintance discuss,  scarcely  under  their  breath,  the  Vosburg 
trial,  the  Potter  investigation,  the  Aimee  bouffe  opera,  all 
the  current  topics  of  the  day.  Assuredly,  there  is  nothing 
of  acerbity  in  religion  thus  administered.  There  is  a  plain 
and  not  very  much  elevated  dais  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  It 
contains  nothing  but  a  chair  and  a  reading-desk,  and,  as  I 
look  toward  it  Henry  Ward  Beecher  ascends  the  steps  and 
seats  himself.  I  had  half  expected  a  burst  of  applause 
would  have  greeted  his  first  appearance  ;  but  his  advent 
seems  to  make  no  especial  difference  to  a  majority  of  his 
audience  till  he  stands  up  and  gives  the  number  of  a  hymn. 
The  choir  is  an  excellent  one,  and  it  is  admirably  performed. 
Then  follows  an  extempore  prayer,  a  little  more  singing,  a 
little  more  prayer,  and  then,  in  about  half  an  hour,  the  serv- 
ice is  over.  Nothing  remains  but  to  hear  Heniy  Ward 
Beecher  preach.  There  is  a  little  business  to  be  got  through 
first,  however.  A  strawberry-cream  festival  to  be  an- 
nounced, an  excursion  to  be  mooted,  some  local  legislative 
enactments  to  be  discussed,  and  a  collection  to  be  taken  up. 
Mr.  Beecher  is  jocular  in  this  form  of  speaking,  and  his 
jokes  are  well  received,  always  laughed  at,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  applauded.  "  What  a  strange  church  and  what  a 
strange  pastor,"  I  whisper  to  my  friend.  "  Yes,"  he  replied  ; 
"  but  it  is  pleasant  when  you  get  used  to  it ;  and  you  can  not 
fail  to  see  how  all  those  people  love  and  revere  him."  That 
was  true  enough — undeniable,  indeed — and  it  was  easy  to 
understand  how  Plymouth  Church  had  in  his  dark  days  ex- 
onerated and  stood  by  its  pastor.  It  was  evident  that  noth 
ing  which  Elizabeth  could  confess  or  Theodore  Tilton  swear 
to  could  ever  shake  its  faith  in  him.  His  discourse  is  an  able 
lecture.     It  is  outside  the  pale  of  critisism  as  a  sermon,  but 

1  have  heard  a  similar,  though  scarcely  so  good  a  lecture, 
delivered  by  a  university  professor.  Not  that  it  was  didac- 
tic, though  the  subject  was  subtile;  it  was  simply  an  able  ar- 
gument on  kindred  themes  to  those  which  have  rendered  the 
names  of  Trenck,  and  Locke,  and  Cousin  famous  in  litera- 
ture. The  admirable  forensic  qualities  of  the  man,  his  stir- 
ring, sonorous  voice,  his  simple,  but  impressive  gesture,  his 
fine  figure  and  striking  face,  with  the  long,  silken,  gray  hair 
falling  back  from  his  forehead  almost  to  his  shoulders,  were 
calculated  to  impress  and  rivet  the  attention.  His  images 
were  bold  but  truthful,  and  often  beautiful;  his  anecdotes 
were  frequent  and  pertinent,  always  illustrative  of  the  point 
under  discussion,  and  often  humorous.  His  comman  of  lan- 
guage is  wonderful.  He  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word.  The 
whole  flows  as  easily  and  smoothly  as  clear  water,  with  the 
strength  of  a  far  more  potent  compound.  Mr.  Beecher  is  a 
great  speaker,  and  a  great  orator  if  you  .will,  but  I  should 
prefer  to  hear  him  from  the  platform  than  from  the  pulpit. 
In  the  pulpit  he  is  only  pampered  by  the  requirements  of 
the  place,  and  if  the  ingenuity  which  he  exhibited  in  collect- 
ing the  threads  of  his  discourse  at  the  conclusion  and  con- 
necting them  with  the  text  he  had  selected  was  admirable,  I 
should  rather  have  heard  his  very  able  address  conclude  as 
it  commenced,  a  lecture  pure  and  simple.  Mr.  Beecher  is 
going  to  California  shortly.  He  goes  there  as  a  lecturer.  If 
he  will  stick  to  the  platform  he  will "  hit  "  yoa  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  harder  than  did  Ingersoll,  for  he  is  a  readier  and  more 
finished  orator,  and  if  I  understood  what  magnetism  was,  I 
should  say  from  the  actions  and  demeanor  of  his  congrega- 
tion or  audience,  or  whatever  it  was,  that  he  has  got  it  if 
ever  a  man  had.  Geo.  H.  JkssOP. 

New  York,  May  28,  187S. 


The  physicians  of  Baltimore  have  been  trying  to  decide 
whether  a  doctor  may  advertise  in  the  newspnpers  without 
degrading  the  profession.  It  might  have  been  urged  against 
advertising,  that  the  man  who  doesn't  advertise  always  has 
more  time  for  solitary  communion  with  his  books. 


Please  take  notice  that  you  never  read  of  a  breach  of 
promise  suit  in  which  the  mother  doesn't  seem  to  know  much 
more  about  the  case  than  the  girl.  Keyholes  were  not  made 
in  vain. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


- 


4f. 


POETRY  AND  VE1 


Raiidom  Thoughts  and  Strolling  Hints. 


The  love  of  poetry  i^  universal,  but  this  is  not  saying 
much  ;  for  men  in  general  love  it  not  as  poetry,  but  as  verse  , 
— the  form  in  which  it  commonly  finds  utterance,  and  in 
which  its  utterance  is  most  acceptable.  Not  that  verse  is  i 
an  essential  of  poetry  ;  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  finest 
poetry  extant  some  of  the  passages  of  the  Book  of  Job,  in  ' 
the  English  version,  for  examples)  is  neither  metrical  nor 
rhythmical.  I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  but  the  best  test  of  poetry 
yet  discovered  might  not  be  its  persistence  or  disappearance 
when  clad  in  the  garb  of  prose.  In  this  opinion  I  differ,, 
though  with  considerable  reluctance,  from  General  L.  H.  i 
Foote,  in  whose  recent  article  in  this  paper  (May  4th)  it  was  ! 
asserted  that  "every  feature  which  makes  poetry  to  differ  | 
from  prose  is  the  result  of  expression."  This  dictum  he  has  1 
fortified  by  but  a  single  example  :  he  puts  a  stanza  of  Ten-  [ 
nyson's  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  into  very  prosy  prose 
indeed.  Now,  for  one  who  has  at  times  come  so  " perilously 
near  "  to  writing  genuine  poetry  as  has  General  Foote,  this 
is  a  little  too  bad.  Surely  no  man  of  such  competent  literary 
judgment  ever  before  affected  to  believe  that  Tennyson's 
resonant  patriotic  lines  were  poetry  in  any  sense.  They  are,  j 
however,  a  little  less  distant  from  it  in  General  Foote's  prose  ! 
version — " There  were  some  cannons  on  the  right,  and  some 
on  the  left,  and  some  in  front,  and  they  fired  with  a  great 
noise" — than  they  are  in  the  original.  And  here  I  venture 
to  add  that  it  is  a  pretty  general  rule  that  the  "old  favor- 
ites" of  the  lyceum — the  ringing  and  rhetorical  "curled 
darlings"  of  the  public — the  "Ravens,"  the  "Bells,"  the 
"Curfew. Must  Not  Ring  To-Night,"  and  all  the  ghastly  lot 
of  them,  are  very  rubbishy  stuff,  indeed.  There  are  excep- 
tions, unfortunately,  but  to  a  cultivated  taste — the  taste  of  a 
mind  that  not  only  knows  what  it  likes,  but  knows  and  can 
definitely  state  why  it  likes  it — nine  in  ten  of  them  are  sim- 
ply offensive.  I  say  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  excep- 
tions. It  is  unfortunate  in  itself,  as  impairing  the  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  the  rule,  and  for  the  authors  of  the  excep- 
tional poems,  bringing  them  into  undeserved  "popularity 
with  the  masses."  Far  be  it  from  me  to  underrate  the  value 
of  the  delicate  and  difficult  art  of  managing  words.  It  is  to 
poetry  what  color  is  to  painting.  The  idea  is  the  outline 
drawing,  which,  if  it  be  great,  no  dauber  who  stops  short  of 
actually  painting  it  out  can  make  wholly  mean,  but  to  which 
the  true  artist  with  his  pigments  can  add  a  higher  glory  and 
a  new  significance.  No  one  who  has  studied  literary  "style  " 
as  a  science  and  endeavored  to  practice  it  as  an  art;  no  one 
who  knows  how  to  select  with  subtile  skill  the  word  for  the 
place;  who  balances  one  part  of  his  sentence  against  another; 
who  has  a  mental  ear  for  the  harmony  of  stops,  cadences,  and 
inflections,  orderly  succession  of  accented  syllables  and  re- 
currence of  related  sounds — no  one,  in  short,  who  knows 
how  to  write  prose  otherwise  than  as  a  cartman  dumps  a 
load  of  gravel,  can  hold  in  light  esteem  an  art  so  nearly  al- 
lied to  his  own  as  that  of  poetic  expression*  including  as  it 
does  the  intricate  one  of  versification,  which  itself  embraces 
such  a  multitude  of  dainty  wisdoms.  But  expression  is  not 
all,  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  can  no  more  make  a 
poetic  idea  prosaic  than  it  can  make  falsehood  of  truth,  so, 
on  the  other,  it  is  unable  to  elevate  and  beautify  a  sentiment 
essentially  vulgar  or  base.  The  inexperienced  "prospector" 
will  no  more  surely  detect  the  presence  of  the  noble  metal 
in  the  rough  ore  than  a  trained  judgment  the  noble  senti- 
ment in  the  crude  or  ludicrous  verbiage  in  which  ignorance 
or  humor  may  have  cast  it ;  and  the  terrier  will  with  no 
keener  nose  penetrate  the  disguise  of  the  rat  that  has  rolled 
in  a  bed  of  camomile  than  the  practiced  intelligence  will 
detect  the  pauper  thought  masquerading  in  fine  words.  The 
mind  that  does  not  derive  a  quiet  gratification  from  the  bald 
statement  that  the  course  of  the  divine  river  Alph  was 
through  caves  of  unknown  extent,  whence  it  fell  into  a  dark 
ocean,  will  hardly  experience  a  thrill  of  delight  when  told  by 
Coleridge  that 

" Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 

Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
Down  to  a  senseless  sea." 

Nor  will  he  who  is  capable  of  physically  feeling  these  lines : 

"Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye," 

ever  disdain  to  be  told  by  some  lesser  Shakspeare  that  he 
has  observed  such  fine  mornings  that  the  mountains  blushed 
with  pleasure  to  be  noticed  by  them.  Poetry  is  too  multi- 
form and  many-sided  for  any  one  to  dogmatize  upon  single 
aspects  and  phases  of  it  as  if  they  were  the  whole;  it  has  as 
many  shapes  as  Proteus,  and  as  many  voices  as  a  violin.  It 
sometimes  thunders  and  sometimes  it  prattles ;  it  shouts  and 
exults,  but  on  occasion  it  can  whisper.  Crude  and  harsh  at 
one  time,  the  voice  of  the  muse  is  at  another  smooth,  soft, 
exquisite,  luxurious;  and  again  scholarly  and  polite.  There 
is  ornate  poetry?  like  the  faqade  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and 
there  is  poetry-  like  a  Doric  temple.  Poems  there  are  which 
blaze  like  a  parterre  of  all  brilliant  flowers,  and  others  are 
chaste  and  pallid  as  the  white  lily.  It  is  all  good  though  I 
hasten  to  explain  with  some  alarm  that  I  do  not  think  all 
verse  is  good ),  but  the  best  minds  are  best  agreed  in  award- 
ing the  palm  to  poetry  that  is  most  severely  simple  in 
diction — in.  which  are  fewest  "inversions" — from  which 
words  of  new  coinage  and  compounding  are  vigorously  ex- 


cluded, and  the  old  are  used  in  their  familiar  sense;  poetry*, 
that  is  to  say,  that  differs  least  in  expression  from  the  best 
prose.  Probably  the  most  truly  poetic  line  in  the  English 
language — a  line  I  never  tire  of  repeating  to  myself—  is  this 
from  Byron : 

"And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  10  the  earth." 

It  is  from  the  magnificent  description  of  the  storm  in  the 
Alps  in  "Childe  Harold."  I  will  quote  the  whole  stanza 
the  second  of  the  best  two  that  great  poet  wrote)  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  judge  how  much  of  the  excellence  of  this 
incomparable  line  depends  upon  its  context : 

"And  this  is  in  the  night  —  must  glorious  night  I 

Thou  wort  not  sent  for  slumber!  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  for  delight — 

A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee! 
How  the  in  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 

And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth! 
And  now  again  'tis  black  —  and  now  the  glee 

Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 
As  n  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth." 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  were  it  worth  while,  to  point  out 
in  this  stanza  almost  as  many  faults  as  it  has  lines;  after 
the  "lit  lake"  the  "  phosphoric  sea  " — a  simile  that  debauches 
the  thought  —  is  singularly  execrable,  and  the  "young  earth- 
quake's birth"  is  almost  as  bad;  but  all  the  imperfections  of 
the  stanza  count  for  nothing,  for  they  are  redeemed  by  its 
merits,  and  particularly  by  that*  one  matchless  line.  Vet 
how  could  the  thought  it  holds  be  more  baldly  stated?  I 
only  stipulate  that  the  rain  shall  be  "big,"  and  that  "  danc- 
ing '  shall  be  the  manner  of  its  approach.  With  these  not 
very  hard,  and  perfectly  fair,  conditions  let  ingenuity  do  its 
malevolent  worst  to  vulgarize  that  thought.  These  ftw  in- 
stances— all  that  my  space  will  permit — prove,  I  hope,  that 
poetry,  whatever  it  is,  is  something  more  than  "words, 
words,  words" — that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  poetry  of 
the  thought.  But  let  us  take  a  different  kind  of  examples. 
If  poetry  is  all  in  the  manner  of  expression,  as  General 
Foote  avers,  expression  must  be  able  to  create  poetry  out  of 
anything;  at  least,  no  line  has  been  drawn  between  the 
prosaic  ideas  upon  which  expression  can  work  its  miracle 
and  those  upon  which  it  can  not.  I  am,  therefore,  justified 
by  a  familiar  law  of  logic  in  assuming  that  it  is  meant  that 
expression,  by  the  mere  magic  of  method,  can  make  any  idea 
poetical.  Now,  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing poetic  "sums"  to  be  "worked  out"  by  the  believers  in 
that  dictum  ;     Make  poetry  of  the  idea  that — 

(1)  Tin  whistles  are  manufactured  from  the  tails  of  pigs. 
(2)  Silk  purses  are  made  by  macerating  the  ears  of  sows  in 
currant  jelly,  and  afterward" straining  them  through  a  wooden 
hat. 

If  any  of  the  numerous  poets  who  take  the  Argonaut  on 
the  chance  of  seeing  their  verses  in  print  will  build  a  super- 
structure of  poetry  upon  either  of  those  ideas  as  a  founda- 
tion, I  will  be  first  and  loudest  in  calling  General  Foote's  at- 
tion  to  the  glory  of  the  edifice.  I  have  said  that  men  in 
general  do  not  love  poetry  as  poetry,  but  as  verse.  They 
are  pleased  with  verse,  but  if  the  verse  contain  poetry  they 
like  it  none  the  better  for  that.  To  the  vast  majority  of  the 
readers  of  even  the  higher  class  newspapers  verse  and 
poetry  are  terms  strictly  synonymous.  The  pleasure  they 
get  from  metre  and  rhyme  is  a  merely  physical  or  sensual 
one,  and  is  very  much  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  as  that  de- 
rived from  the  clatter  of  a  drum  and  the  rhythmic  clash  of 
cymbals,  and  altogether  inferior  to  the  delight  that  the  other 
instruments  of  a  brass  band  produce.  Emerson,  I  believe, 
accounts  for  our  delight  in  metrical  composition  by  suppos- 
ing metre  to  have  some  close  relation  to  the  rhythmical  re- 
currences within  our  physical  organization — respiration,  the 
pulse-beat,  etc.  No  doubt  he  is  right,  and  if  so  we  need  not 
take  the  trouble  to  deride  the  easy-going  intellect  that  is  sat- 
isfied with  sound  for  sense  whenever  the  sound  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  physical  nature  that  perceives  it.  The  old 
lady  who  found  so  much  Christian  comfort  in  pronouncing 
the  word  Mesopotamia  was  nobody's  fool  ;  the  word  con- 
sists of  two  pure  dactyls.  For  an  example  of  the  satisfac- 
tion the  ordinary  mind  takes  in  mere  metre  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  senseless  refrains  of  popular  songs — things 
which  make  not  even  the  pretense  of  containing  ideas. 
From  the  "  Luddy,  fuddy,"  etc.,  of  Mr.  Lester  Wallaces 
famous  thieves'  song  in  Roscdale,  to  the  "  Whack  fol-de-rol  " 
of  inferior  and  less  original  composers,  they  are  all  alike  in 
appealing  to  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  sense  of  time. 
And  in  this  they  differ  in  no  essential  particular  from  the 
verses  in  the  newspapers  ;  for  such  ideas  as  these  contain — 
and  God  knows  they  are  harmless — are  probably  never  per- 
fectly grasped  by  the  reader,  who,  when  he  has  finished  his 
"  poem,"  is  very  sure  to  be  unable  to  tell  you  what  it  is  all 
about.  I  have  proved  this  by  repeated  experiments,  and  I 
believe  I  am  not  far  wrong  on  the  side  of  immoderation  in 
saying  that  of  every  one  hundred  adults  who  can  read  and 
write  with  ease  there  are  ninety  and  nine  to  whom  poetry 
is  a  sealed  book — who  not  only  do  not  recogeize  it  when 
read,  but  do  not  understand  it  when  pointed  out.  There  is 
hardly  any  subject  on  which  the  ignorance  of  educated  peo- 
ple is  so  deep,  dark,  and  universal.  And  in  one  sense  it  is 
hopeless.  By  no  set  instruction  can  a  knowledge  of  poetry- 
be  gained.  It  is  (to  those  who  have  the  capacity)  the  result 
of  general  refinement — the  fruit  of  a  taste  and  judgment 
that  come  of  culture.  The  difficulty  of  imparting'it  is  im- 
mensely enhanced  by  the  want  of  a  definition.  If  one  have 
gift  and  knowledge  it  is  easy  enough  to  say  what  is  poetry, 
but  not  so  easy  to  say  what  poetry  is.  I  have  myself  no 
ambition  to  solve  the  as  yet  unsolved  problem,  but  in  the 
course  of  these  rambling  articles  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
jot  down  some  elementary  knowledge  with  regard  to 
poetry's  forms  and  externals,  which,  if  not  profitable,  may,  I 
hope,  be  not  altogether  displeasing.  A.  G.  BiERCE. 
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THE  CONVICT  LET  LOOSE, 


San  Francisco,  like  ancient  Rome,  was  founded  by  advent- 
urers, and,  like  the  city  on  the  Tiber,  it  has  had  startling 
episodes.  But  not  even  in  ancient  Rome,  nor  anywhere  else 
in  the  civilized  or  uncivilized  world,  was  witnessed  such  an 
agglomeration  of  nationalities — of  civilized,  barbarian,  and 
semi-savage  races — as  was  here  in  San  Francisco  "in  the 
days  ot  forty-nine.'-  Adventurers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  were  attracted  hither  by  the  discovery  of  gold.  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Polynesia, 
as  well  as  the  Atlantic  States,  had  each  sent  hither  its  rep- 
resentative adventurer.  But  the  object  aimed  at  here  is  not 
to  give  a  history  of  these  nationalities,  but  to  trace  the  oper- 
ations of  some  of  the  Australian  convicts,  or  "  Sydney 
ducks,"  as  they  were  called. 

These  "  expirees,"  or  emancipated  convicts,  were  the  refuse 
of  convictism  itself,  and  among  the  "Sydney  ducks"  could 
be  found  the  typical  London  pickpocket,  voluble,  sly,  and 
expert ;  the  Manchester  "magsman,"  sent  out  for  circulating 
base  coin;  the  Birmingham  "cracksman,"  heavy  and  brut- 
ish, transported  for  burglary;  the  Liverpool  pugilist,  who  had 
killed  his  man,  for  which  fashionable  sport  he  was  rewarded 
with  seven  years  transportation;  while,  among  the  ladies, 
might  have  been  found  the  Dublin  "shoplifter,"  the  deftest 
and  cleverest  of  her  profession  anywhere  in  the  world.   , 

In  those  days,  Americans  could  not  discriminate  between 
"Sydney  ducks"  and  Australians  proper,  the  latter — the  very 
antithesis  of  the  former — being  educated,  polite,  and,  of  all 
people,  the  most  generous  and  hospitable.  This  Americans 
themselves,  who  have  visited  that  country,  now  cheerfully 
admit. 

Brumnvy  was  a  representative  "  Sydney  duck."  He  was 
squat,  stout,  and  forty;  bull-necked  and  bullet-headed,  with 
face  as  round  as  a  full  moon,  and  red  as  a  cherry.  His  lips 
were  thin,  and  seemed  glued  to  his  teeth,  which  were  short 
and  close,  and  as  white  as  a  hound's.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  bound  to  a  coppersmith,  but  disliking  the  drudgery  of 
mechanical  labor — for  the  boy  was  ambitious — he  slipped 
his  indentures  and  bound  himself  to  the  more  dashing  pro- 
fession of  burglary. 

Nothipg  could  have  been  more  edifying  than  the  assiduity 
with  which  he  applied  himself  to  his  new  vocation  and  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  innumerable  details  necessary  to  the 
successful  practice  of  an  accomplished  burglar. 

A  certain  natural  adaptability  is  necessary  in  the  aspirant 
to  whatever  pursuit  or  profession,  and  as  the  boy  Brummy 
could  wiggle  himself  through  small  apertures,  take  intelli- 
gent note  of  jewelers'  shops,  and  walk  about  with  the  soft, 
stealthy  steps  of  a  cat,  he  was  possessed  to  an  admirable 
degree  of  those  essentials  indispensable  in  the  profession  he 
had  so  wisely  selected. 

"There's  a  good  future  afore  you,  my  boy,  if  you  mind 
yourself,"  concluded  his  preceptor,  after  the  first  lecture  on 
-the  science  of  burglary  ;  "lots  o'  money  and  little  work,  ex- 
cept sometimes  o'  nights  ;  and  you  won't  mind  a  little  night 
work." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  exclaimed  the  hopeful  apprentice;  "  I  likes 
night  work,  if  anything." 

"You'll  get  a  little  pocket-money  in  the  beginning,"  con- 
tinued the  preceptor;  "just  enough  to  buy  you  some  rum 
and  tobacco  ;  but  you  can't  have  much,  because  it  might  get 
you  into  bad  company." 

"But  the  Bull  Pup  has  lots  o' money,  and  he's  no  older 
nor  I  am,"  observed  the  precocious  Brummy. 

"  Yes,  but  the  Bull  Pup  is  a  year  in  the  business,"  returned 
his  preceptor;  "and,  besides,  the  lad  is  clever  and  industri- 
ous ;  for  when  there's  no  work  to  do  at  night,  he  goes  out  in 
the  day  and  nips  a  hankercher  here  and  there,  and  pinches 
a  watch,  and  takes  odds  and  ends  from  the  shop-doors.  You 
couldn't  do  better  than  chum  in  with  the  Pup  until  you  get 
acquainted  with  yer  own  business  ;  but  I  wouldn't  advise 
you  to  stick  to  the  hankercher  business,  for  there's  no  money 
in  it,  and  we  never  countenance  it  in  our  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession." 

When  next  we  hear  of  Brummy  he  is  a  convict  in  Sydney, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  twenty-one — an  item  in  the  cargo  of  felony 
that  had  just  landed  ;  and  the  governor  of  Sydney  jail,  him- 
self an  ex-convict,  was  taking  stock  of  the  human  merchan- 
dise in  the  prison-yard. 

"Got jugged  for  pinching  a  ticker,  I  suppose?"  observed 
the  governor,  as  he  confronted  the  worthy  Brummy. 

"Never  pinched  a  ticker  since  I  was  a  'prentice,"  replied 
our  hero,  throwing  back  the  insinuation  with  dignified 
scorn. 

"  Hankerchers,  perhaps?"  hinted  the  governor. 

"Hankerchers  !"  retorted  the  other;  "I  robbed  like  a 
man,  and  didn't  sneak  like  a  kid." 

"  That's  right,  that's  right,  my  son,"  said  Mr.  Ironhart. 
"  No  harm  in  asking,  you  know.  Got  any  marks  on  yer 
body  to  know  you  by  ?  " 

"  Only  a  mole  on  my  arm,"  replied  Brummy. 

"  Show  me  the  mole,  my  son." 

Brummy  bared  his  arm. 

"  Not  big  enough,  my  son.  We  want  a  good  big  mark  on 
the  body.  Have  you  any  objection  to  a  mark  on  the  body, 
my  son?  No  objection,  you  say?  That's  good.  Black- 
smith, here's  a  young  gentleman  as  has  no  objection  to  the 
stamp.  Go  with  the  blacksmith,  my  son  ;  he'll  give  you  yer 
mark — he's  very  obliging  to  new-comers." 

And  the  blacksmith  and  Brummy  walked  away  together  to 
the  smithy. 

When  they  entered,  the  blacksmith  pulled  a  red-hot  iron 
brand  out  of  the  fire.  It  was  fizzingyand  he  put  it  back 
again. 

"Just  the  right  heat,"  said  he  ;  "it  won't  take  a  minute. 
Strip  off." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Brummy. 

"  To  brand  you 'tween  the  shoulders  with  the  broad  ar- 
row," returned  the  blacksmith. 

"  You  shan't  do  it !  "  returned  our  hero,  ready  to  show 
fight. 

"  I'm  only  a  convict,  like  yourself,"  said  the  blacksmith  in 
a  friendly  tone.     "  I  must  obey  orders." 

"Never!"  exclaimed  the  indignant  burglar.  "No  man 
shall  put  a  red  hot  iron  on  my  flesh  while  Pm  able  to  defend 
myself." 

"  Obey,  or  I  must  report,"  remonstrated  the  blacksmith, 

"  Report  away  ! " 
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"  Come  on,  then,"  continued  the  reluctant  blacksmith,  and 
they  both  presented  themselves  to  the  governor  in  the  yard. 
"  So,  my  son,  you  don't  like  the  broad  arrow,  eh  ? "  began 
that  functionary  in  a  low,  quiet,  pleasant  tone. 

"Don't  like  to  be  branded  like  a  bullock,"  was  the  reply. 
"To   be   sure,  to   be   sure,"  returned   the   other  blandly. 
"  Got  no  marks  at  all,  my  son  ?  " 

"  Never  had  a  mark  but  the  mole  on  my  arm,"  replied 
Brummy,  proud  of  the  integrity  of  his  flesh. 

"  Ah,  my  son,  that's  a  pity.  Scars,  you  know,  are  honor- 
able.    Ho  !  flogger." 

The  flogger  was  at  the  governor's  elbow  in  a  second. 
"  Here's  a  gentleman,"  continued  the  jailer,  "  who  don't 
like  the  broad  arrow,  and  never  had  a  scratch  on  his  body. 
Do  you  tnink  you  could  give  him  a  few  honorable  scars  ?" 
'    The  flogger  grinned  with  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  a  pro- 
fessional job. 

"  I'll  try,  sir,"  said  he.  "  I  can't  do  much  in  that  line,  but 
I  suppose  if  a  man  does  his  best  it  will  fill  the  bill?" 

"  Ha-ha  !  Just  so,  flogger;  just  so  !  Take  him  to  the  tri- 
angles and  give  the  gentleman  a  little  colonial  experience." 
Brummy  was  taken  to  the  triangles  and  stripped,  and  the 
flogger  turned  up  his  shirt-sleeves  above  the  elbows.  Then 
he  balanced  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  in  his  hand,  like  a  man  who 
was  master  of  his  art,  and  drew  the  thongs  through  his 
fingers  to  keep  them  limp  and  separate,  so  that  each  thong 
should  leave  its  separate  impress;  and  then,  when  every- 
thing was  duly  adjusted,  the  flogger,  standing  out  from  his 
victim  and  brandishing  the  "cats"  which  whizzed  in  the  air 
like  knotted  wire,  dealt  his  first  terrible  blow  between  the 
shoulders.  A  loud,  piercing  cry,  unlike  all  other  cries  in  its 
intense  expression  of  agony,  immediately  followed.  No 
blood  came,  but  great  blue  wilts,  large  as  reeds,  rose  on  the 
skin.  The  governor  smiled  benignantly,  and  the  poor  con- 
victs, witnessing  for  the  first  time  the  revolting  spectacle, 
were  horror  stricken.  A  minute  elapsed,  and  another  blow 
burst  the  welts  left  by  the  first,  when  the  blood,  hot  as 
molten  lead,  began  to  flow  down  the  man's  sides,  causing 
more  pain  from  its  scorching  sensation  than  did  even  the 
stripes.  And  so  the  work  went  on  for  fifty  minutes  at  the 
rate  of  a  lash  a  minute,  when  the  man  was  untied  and  his 
back  sprinkled  with  salt  to  keep  off  the  flies  and  prevent  the 
flesh  from  festering.  The  convicts  witnessing  the  operation 
didn't,  after  that,  object  to  the  broad  arrow,  nor  did  Brummy 
either. 

Brummy  thereafter  changed  his  tactics  altogether.  It  was 
no  use  bucking  against  fate.  He  first  began  by  conciliating 
the  overseer  of  his  gang  by  tattling  on  his  fellow-prisoners 
and  getting  them  flogged.  In  a  short  while  he  got  to  be 
overseer  himself,  but  he  wasn't  satisfied;  he  had  a  higher 
ambition.  He  conspired  with  the  gang  who  worked  under 
him  to  murder  the  Superintendent  of  the  jail,  and  when  the 
plot  was  matured  he  "peached  "  on  his  fellows,  and  three  of 
them  were  hanged.  He  was  now  promoted  to  be  flogger,  in 
which  capacity  he  remained  till  the  expiration  of  his  sen- 
tence. Then  he  set  up  a  low  boarding-house  in  Sydney, 
where  he  acted  as  "  fence  "  to  burglars  until  the  discovery  of 
gold  at  Sutter's  Mill,  when  he  and  some  chosen  confederates 
favored  Americans  with  their  presence  in  San  Francisco. 

When  Brummy  arrived  in  1849,  the  present  proud  me- 
tropolis of  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  its  population  of  400,000, 
was  a  mere  village,  and  a  dirty  one  at  that.  Brummy  was 
disgusted  and  thought  of  going  back  to  his  old  haunts  in 
Sydney,  but  he  changed  his  mind  and  went  to  the  mines. 
As  he  had  years  ago  forsworn  hard  work,  he  and  his  pals 
started  the  laudable  enterprise  of  stealing  wash-dirt  from  the 
miners  during  the  dark  hours  of  night  and  cradling  it  out  by 
day.  At  this  work  they  used  to  net  a  hundred  dollars  a  day 
each,  and  Brummy  was  partly  satisfied  with  the  proceeds. 
But  the  miners  became  suspicious,  and  as  they  carried  dirks 
and  revolvers,  implements  of  which  Brummy  had  a  horror 
except  when  he  used  them  himself  upon  others,  he  struck  his 
tent,  came  to  San  Francisco,  and  established  himself  on 
Telegraph  Hill.  A  colony  of  "  Sydney  ducks,"  male  and 
female,  soon  surrounded  him,  to  whom  he  became  a  centre 
of  attraction  by  selling  them  "  rot-gut,"  and  keeping  a  band 
of  one  fiddle  and  a  French  horn,  to  whose  music  they 
danced  from  night  till  morn,  and  from  morn  till  night.  He 
was  their  friend  also.  They  gambled  in  a  small  way,  but 
their  forte  was  stealing. 

The  first  winter  after  Brummy's  arrival  was  excessively 
wet.  The  streets,  that  is  to  say  the  place  where  the  streets 
are  now,  Montgomery  for  instance,  all  the  way  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  were  an  enormous  sea  of  mud.  Planks  were 
laid  here  and  there  to  afford  a  passage,  though  a  precarious 
one.  Females  did  not  dare  venture  out  at  night,  and  even 
men,  if  they  slipped  off  the  plank,  were  in  danger  of  being 
smothered  in  mud.  Myriads  of  rats,  fat,  sleek,  bold,  dis- 
gusting creatures,  attracted  to  the  place  by  the  garbage, 
swarmed  everywhere  of  dark  nights.  When  the  wayfarer 
was  passing  on  a  plank  from  one  locality  to  another,  the  rats, 
whether  from  shocking  familiarity  or  impelled  to  attack  by 
their  fierce  instincts,  crowded  in  scores,  and  disputed  the  way 
with  the  passenger,  who  was  forced  to  defend  himself  with 
his  cane,  or,  wanting  one,  was  obliged  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
Though  troublesome  most  in  the  dark  they  did  not  shun  the 
light,  and  went  out  foraging  in  flocks,  whereby  ladies  were 
much  annoyed  and  greatly  frightened. 

This  was  the  place  where,  on  dark  evenings,  Brummy  and 
his  confederates  would  waylay  the  belated  wayfarer  and  re- 
lieve him  of  his  valuables.  One  would  station  himself  at 
each  end  of  the  narrow  plank,  and  when  the  passenger  was 
half-way  across  they  would  jump  on  and  overtake  and  rob 


by-standers.  This  outrage  hastened  the  formation  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee,  which  up  to  this  time  had  only  been 
talked  about  as  a  coming  necessity,  and  helped  fix  suspicion 
still  more  firmly  on  the  "  ducks." 

The  most  alarming  rumors  everywhere  prevailed,  and  every 
man  felt  apprehensive  for  his  own  safety.  Clubs  and  com- 
mittees were  formed  on  all  sides,  each  consulting  the  safety 
of  its  respective  members.  It  was  a  terrible  upheaval  of  the 
worst  elements  of  society.  Who  composed  the  members  of 
the  Vigilantes  were  not  of  course  known,  but,  as  is  generally 
the  case  under  such  circumstances,  people  hazarded  conject- 
ures, and  whispered  the  names  of  this  one  and  that,  and 
went  so  far,  in  fact,  as  to  name  the  place  where  they  met. 
All  this,  of  course,  was  mere  conjecture,  but  still  such  rumors 
obtained  currency. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  one  evening,  a  miner, 
his  face  and  clothes  besmeared  with  mud,  entered  a  saloon 
supposed  to  be  the  meeting-place  of  the  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee. He  was  in  a  sad  plight,  and  seemed  by  his  appearance 
to  have  been  just  rescued  from  suffocation  in  the  slush, 
which  everywhere  abounded.  He  complained  that  while 
crossing  a  plank  in  a  certain  locality,  he  had  been  set  upon 
by  two  men  and  robbed  of  $500,  and  when  he  attempted  to 
defend  himself,  was  pitched  head  foremost  into  the  mud, 
where  he  was  nearly  suffocated,  and  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  the  innumerable  rats  which  came  ready  to  devour  him, 
he  had  escaped  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  This  drew  a 
crowd  around  him,  and  among  them  one  whom  the  miner 
suspected  might  be  one  of  the  Vigilantes,  or  perhaps  their 
leader. 

"Where  do  you  say  this  happened  ?"  asked  the  supposed 
leader  of  the  Vigilantes. 
The  miner  told  him. 

"Have  you  any  idea  who  the  parties  were?"  asked  the 
supposed  leader. 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  be  sure,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  think  they 
were  two  of  the  '  ducks.' 3: 

"  Did  you  notice  what  direction  they  took  after  they  rob- 
bed and  abused  you?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  took  on  toward  Telegraph  Hill." 
"  Just  as  I  thought,"  muttered  the  supposed  leader.  "  Come 
into  this  room,  please,  a  moment."     And  he  led  the  way  to  a 
private  apartment. 

"  Now,"  he  continued,  as  the  miner  and  he  sat  alone,  "we 
have  had  our  eye  on  those  '  ducks  '  for  some  time,  and  espe- 
cially on  a  man  called  Brummy." 

"  Oh,  yes,  ever}'  one  has  heard  of  Brummy,"  added  the 
miner. 

"  And,"  continued  the  leader,  "  we  mean  to  get  rid  of  them 
somehow." 

"  Are  you  one  of  the  Vigilantes,  if  it's  fair  to  ask  ?  "  interro- 
gated the  miner. 

"  Not  fair  to  ask,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  I  know  something 
about  the  Vigilantes." 

"  Just  so,  just  so  !  I  understand — a  nod  is  as  good  as  a 
wink,"  observed  the  other. 

"  But  we  don't  mean  to  do  anything  rashly,"  pursued  the 
leader,  "to  do  nothing  on  suspicion  merely.  The  '  ducks' 
are- known  to  be  bad  and  dangerous,  but  they  conduct  then- 
operations  so  closely  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
anything  home  to  them  for  certain." 

"  There's  the  woman  that  was  robbed  the  other  night," 
suggested  the  miner;  "  every  one  says  it  was  they  done  it." 

"  Yes,  but  what  every  one  says  is  not  always  true.     We 
musn't  forget  that  there  are  other  bad  characters  as  well  as 
the  '  ducks.' " 
"  True,  true." 

"And,"  continued  the  leader,  "  if  one  or  two  were  hanged 
innocently,  these  dangerous  characters  might  all  join  to- 
gether and  make  it  too  hot  for  even  the  Vigilantes." 
"  True,  very  true,"  observed  the  other. 
"  Now,  what  I  want  to  come  at  is  this  :  do  you  think  you 
could  manage  to  fix  guilt  on  those  "ducks" — to  bring  it  home 
to  them  beyond  peradventure — so  as  to  justify  the  Vigilantes 
in  any  measures  they  might  afterward  take?  There  is  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the.  robbery  and  outrage  perpetrated 
on  you  have  been  committed  by  them,  and  you  are  therefore 
interested  in  bringing  them  to  justice." 

"Well,"  replied  the  miner,  "I'm  only  here  to-day  and 
away  to-morrow,  and  I  don't  know  as  I  ought  to  trouble  my- 
self." 

"  Yes ;  but  if  every  one  is  of  that  disposition,  these  fellows 
will  make  it  hell  for  all  of  us." 

"That's  very  true.  Well,  let  me  see,"  said  the  miner, 
musingly.  "  These  fellows  are  always  prowling  about,  and 
suppose  you  and  I  meet  near  Telegraph  Hill  about  this  time 
to-morrow  night;  they'll  be  sure  to  attack  us.  We  can  have 
a  few  ounces  of  gold  in  our  pockets,  and  if  we  make  no  re- 
sistance they'll  be  satisfied  with  robbing  us  without  violence. 
Then  you  can  have  ocular  demonstration  for  yourself,  and 
better  proof  you  couldn't  have  in  God's  world.  What  do 
you  say?" 

"  I'll  do  it,"  said  the  leader;  and  they  parted  for  the  night. 
Punctual  to  the  hour  and  place  of  rendezvous,  the  miner 
and  the  supposed  leader  of  the  Vigilantes  met  on  the  follow- 
ing evening  about  nine  o'clock — the  miner  in  his  old  slouch 
hat,  but  not  quite  so  muddy  as  on  the  night  previous.  Ere 
many  minutes  three  men  approached  them  hurriedly  from 
the  "ducks'"  quarter. 

"  Here  they  come,"  said  the  miner.  "  Have  yer  gold 
ready  and  make  no  fuss,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  yer  eyes 
open  so  as  to  know  these  fellows  again." 

"Just  so — all  right,"  said  the  leader.     "And  if  they  don't 


"  Ha-ha  !  And  so  you  would  hang  us  all  by  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  eh?"  he  exclaimed,  exulting  with  the  trucu- 
lence  of  a  grizzly. 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do?"  asked  the  unhappy  man. 

"To  do  to  you  what  you  would  do  unto  us,"  they  mut- 
tered. 

"Yes,  but  not  here,"  said  Brummy,  coolly.  "  This  place 
is  too  near  home.  We  must  take  him  to  the  beach  and  do 
the  job  there." 

"  I  have  $1,500  in  gold  dust,  and  you  can  have  it  all  and 
let  me  go,"  remonstrated  the  helpless  victim. 

"Where  is  the  dust?"  asked  Brummy. 

"  In  the  saloon  where  we  met." 

"  And  your  name? " 

"William  Hubert." 

"  And  you'll  take  us  to  the  saloon  and  have  us  all  hanged. 
Do  you  think  the  'ducks'  are  geese?" 

"  Don't  parley,"  said  the  others.  "  We  have  some  other 
work  for  to-night." 

"True,  I  forgot,"  muttered  Brummy.  And  they  gagged 
the  man  and  lead  him  to  the  beach,  where  Brummy,  draw- 
ing a  sheath-knife  from  his  belt,  deliberately  cut  his  throat. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  murdered  man  was 
not  one  of  the  Vigilantes,  and  that  if  he  were  he  would  have 
been  more  reticent  and  cautious — more  cautious  indeed  than 
to  have  committed  himself  to  the  company  of  a  stranger, 
and  have  invited  a  rencounter  of  so  dangerous  a  character. 
He  was  one  of  those  well-meaning,  swaggering  fools  who 
would  benefit  society  if  they  could,  and  who  make  pretense 
to  an  acquaintance  with  secret  movements  in  order  to  swell 
their  own  importance.  Brummy,  however,  thought  he  was 
what  indirectly  he  represented  himself  to  be,  and  visited  the 
saloon  that  night  in  the  disguise  of  a  miner  to  entrap,  if  pos- 
sible, one  or  more  of  the  men,  who,  it  was  supposed,  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  vigilance  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  a  stop  to  what  Brummy  considered  his 
legitimate  business. 

After  the  murder  they  changed  their  apparel  and  dis- 
guised themselves  as  miners,  and  proceeded  to  the  saloon, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  $1,500  which  the  murdered  man 
said  he  had  there  on  deposit.  On  entering,  Brummy  called 
the  saloon-keeper  to  one  side. 

"There's  some  $1,500  in  gold  dust,  belonging  to  William 
Hubert,  in  your  hands,  I  believe?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  something  about  that  amount,"  replied  the  saloon- 
keeper. 

"  Well,  William  and  I  are  friends,  and  he  is  playing  heavy 
at  faro,  and  will  not  leave,  though  I  have  done  all  I  could  to 
get  him  away.     He  wants  the  dust." 

"All  right,"  said  the  saloon-keeper,  going  away  to  get  the 
gold.  He  had  been  some  ten  minutes  away,  chatting  with 
some  friends,  when  he  returned  and  put  the  bag  containing 
the  dust  into  Brummy's  hands.  The  latter,  with  his  com- 
panions, was  moving  away,  when  they  were  stopped  at  the 
door  by  a  half-dozen  men. 

"  We  want  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  back  room  for  a  few 
minutes,"  said  one  of  them.     "Just  please  step  in." 

Brummy  and  his  mates  demurred,  and  pleaded  hurry  and 
important  business.  It  wouldn't  do.  They  tried  to  force 
their  way,  and  twenty  revolvers  from  as  many  masked  men 
gleamed  in  their  faces.  These  were  the  real  Vjgilantes,  and 
they  knew  Brummy  so  thoroughly  that  no  disguise  of  his 
could  deceive  them ;  and  they  were  told,  besides,  by  the 
saloon-keeper,  who  was  also  one  of  the  Vigilantes  and  knew 
Brummy  and  his  confederates  quite  as  well  as  the  rest,  that 
he  had  got  the  dust. 

They  were  taken  to  the  room  and  searched,  when  Hu- 
bert's watch  and  ring,  identified  by  several  persons  present, 
were  found  in  Brummy's  possession.  Where  and  how  did 
he  come  by  them?  He  picked  them  up.  Where  was  Hu- 
bert? He  didn't  know — supposed  he  was  at  the  faro  table. 
A  messenger  was  dispatched  to  the  'gambling  saloon,  but 
Hubert  wasn't  there.  Brummy  and  hid  party  were  detained 
until  Hubert  could  be  heard  of. 

About  ten  o'clock  next  morning  the  greatest  excitement 
was  everywhere  visible.  The  news  flew  that  Hubert  had 
been  found  murdered,  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear. 
By  this  time  it  was  also  ascertained  that  his  watch  and  ring 
were  found  on  Brummy,  and  the  evidence  was  too  strong  to 
admit  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  murderers.  Every  one  was  wild 
with  indignation,  and  all  demanded  their  immediate  execu- 
tion. "  Hang  them !  Hang  them  !  "  was  the  universal  cry, 
as  the  wretched  criminals  were  escorted  away  for  that  pur- 
pose;  but  the  angry  multitude  became  too  impatient,  and  a 
score  of  revolvers  anticipated  the  rope — they  were  shot 
down  like  dogs.  Never  was  popular  judgment  more  dis- 
cerning, nor  execution  more  merited.  The  hornet's  nest  on 
Telegraph  Hill  was  broken  up,  and  the  "  Sydney  ducks  "  be- 
came thereafter  less  formidable  and  troublesome. 

John  Manning. 


him,  and  if  he  attempted  to  resist  or  became   clamorous,  |  hang  by  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  my  name  isn't  what 


pitched  him  head  foremost  into  the  mud.  These  operations 
were  becoming  altogether  too  frequent,  and  though  their  au- 
thors contrived  to  evade  detection  and  arrest,  people  right 
or  wrong  began  to  suspect  the  "  Sydney  ducks  "  on  Tele- 
graph Hill.  Ominous  whispers,  like  the  nascent  storm  which 
shakes  the  treetops  from  afar,  began  to  circulate  about  the 
necessity  of  forming  a  Vigilance  Committee.  One  night  a 
female  was  crossing  the  plank  (a  very  rare  occurrence  at 
night)  when  a  swarm  of  rats  beset  her  way  and  disputed  her 
progress.  She  shrieked  for  help,  when  two  of  the  "  Sydney 
ducks,"  lurking  as  usual  in  their  hiding-places,  went  to  her 
aid,  and  after  rescuing  her  from  the  rats  and  conveying 
her  to  the  opposite  side  proceeded  to  rifle  her  pockets  and 
take  indecent  liberties  with  her.  She  screamed  and  the  ruf- 
fians fled.  With  tears  for  being  robbed  and  for  the  indigni- 
ties she  suffered,  she  explained  all  the  circumstances  to  the 


On  came  the  three  men,  and  in  five  minutes  they  stood 
abreast  of  our  two  friends  and  put  their  revolvers  up  to  their 
faces. 

"What  do  you  want?"  asked  the  leader. 

"  Your  money  or  your  life,"  was  the  reply. 

"  No  need  of  '  pocket  irons.'  We  have  a  few  ounces  of 
gold,  and  here's  mine,"  said  the  leader,  handing  them  his  dust. 

"Got  a  watch  or  ring?"  asked  one.  He  had  both,  and 
gave  them  up. 

The  miner  threw  off  his  hat,  laid  his  hand  on  the  leader's 
shoulder,  and  stared  him  in  the  face. 

"Did  you  ever  see  Brummy?"  he  hissed,  between  his 
teeth. 

The  leader  looked  and  stood  aghast.  The  fiend  Brummy 
stood  before  him. 


The  Mirage. 


The  Arab,  thinking  that  his  death  was  nigh, 
Sank  down  beside  his  camel  on  the  sand, 
When  cleared  away  the  mist -cloud,  and  a  land 

Of  beauty  loomed  upon  his  wondering  eye — 

Green  palms  their  frondage  rearing  broad  and  high, 
The  ground  beneath  them  with  cool  breezes  fanned, 
While  fragrant  flowers  were  seen  on  every  hand, 

And  birds  of  song  soared  m  the  tranquil  sky. 

But  when  to  reach  that  land  he  did  essay 
It  faded  like  dream -picture,  and  before 

Him  stretched  the  desert.     Thus,  when  by  life's  way 
We  sink,  Hope  limns  bright  views  of  scenes  in  store ; 

But  when  we  almost  grasp  them  they  decay, 
And  Hope  her  glowing  pencil  plies  no  more. 
San  Francisco,  May,  1878.  Richard  E.  White. 


Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons.— Sunday,  Jv.ne  9,  18 


Mullagatawny  Soup.     Smelts  a  rEspagriol. 

Boiled  Hani,  Horseradish.     Stewed  Tom.itoes.      fried  Potatoes, 

Roast  Duck,  Currant  Jelly.     Green  Peas. 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 

Cherry  Pudding,  Cream  Sauce. 

Fruit-bowl  of  Apricots,  Cherries,  and  Oranges.         # 

Stuff  the  ducks  with  onions  and  sage,  and  serve  with  green  peas. 

To  Makk  Cherrv  Pudding.— Two  eggs,  one  cupful  sweet  milk,  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  yeast  powder,  (lour  to  make  a  stiff  batter,  and  as  many  cherries  as  can 
be  stirred  in.     The  cherries  must  be  sour,  and  seeded.     Boil  or  steam  in  a  mould. 

Ckkam  S.U'ck. — Mix  a  plateful  of  whipped  cream  (flavored"  with  wine  or 
vanilla),  the  well-beaten  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  some  powdered  sugar.  Place 
your  pudding  upon  a  drsh  and  surround  with  the  sauc^. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  8,  1878. 


Our  citizens  are  justly  annoyed  at  the  prospect  this  year  of 
an  excessive  rate  of  taxation — State  tax,  60  cents ;  municipal 
tax,  $1.55;  making  a  total  of  $2.15  upon  a  valuation  in  many 
cases  up  to  the  full  worth  of  the  property  assessed.  Declin- 
ing values  of  real  estate,  arrested  sales,  falling  rents,  and 
dull  business,  altogether  are  contributing  to  make  our  peo- 
ple feel  anxious  at  the  future  prospects  of  our  city,  and  to 
depress  us  somewhat  in  our  confidence  of  the  good  time 
coming-  That  taxes  are  high  and  even  exorbitant  no  one 
can  deny  ;  that  they  might  be  reduced  and  the  tax-payer  re- 
lieved somewhat  of  his  burden  would  be  desirable.  There 
are  many  places  where  economy  might  be  practiced.  The 
schoof  department  is  the  first  great  leak.  It  is  run  upon 
sentimentality,  and  our  city  is  expending  for  the  current 
maintenance  of  the  department  one  million  of  dollars,  when 
every  sensible  citizen  knows  that  a  better  and  more  practical 
education  can  be  provided  for  one  half  the  money.  Our  po- 
lice department  is  over-extravagant  and  insufficient  to  a  de- 
gree that  would  arrest  attention  in  another  city.  Our  munici- 
pal salaries  are  too  large.  There  is  not  a  single  official, 
from  Mayor  and  Sheriff  down  to  pound-master  and  school- 
janitor,  who  can  not  be  replaced  by  an  equally  efficient  public 
servant  at  half  the  price  (except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
female  teachers).  Our  property  is  not  assessed  equally. 
Real  estate  is  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  government,  while 
seven-tenths  of  the  personal  property  escapes  altogether. 
The  owner  of  a  city  lot  is  compelled  to  grade  and  pave  his 
street,  to  sewer,  sidewalk,  and  curb  it  at  his  own  expense, 
and  is  then  compelled  to  pay  taxes  upon  it.  Thus  the  lot- 
owner  makes  streets  and  highways  for  the  public  use,  sewers 
for  the  public  health,  sidewalks  for  the  public  convenience, 
and  then  must  pay  an  excessive  tax  for  police,  lights,  official 
administration,  and  for  education. 


vigilant  watch-dog  of  the  treasury,  the  ever-wakeful  guardian 
of  the  public  interests.  He  satisfies  that  jealous,  mean 
streak  that  runs  through  all  mankind,  and  at  the  same  time 
indulges  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  vice  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  all  men,  who,  like  editors,  thank  God  they  are  bet- 
ter than  other  men.  Hence  we  find  the  entire  press  of  San 
Francisco  abusing  the  present  municipal  government,  as  it 
abused  the  last,  as  it  abused  that  which  preceded  the  last, 
and  as  it  will  abuse  that  which  succeeds  the  present  one.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  present  is  always  exceptional  and 
generally  worse  than  anything  that  has  gone  before.  This 
winter  is  either  wetter  or  drier  than  any  that  h$s  preceded 
it.  This  summer  is  windier  and  more  foggy  than  any  other  I 
that  we  remember.  Every  summer  brings  days  hotter  than 
any  other  summer,  every  winter  days  colder  than  any  other  | 
winter.  So  each  succeeding  municipal  government  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  wise  and  good  and  virtuous  and  vigilant  edit- 
or, worse  than  any  that  has  preceded  it;  the  official  is  worse 
than  any  body  out  of  office,  and  we  have  the  continually  re- 
curring anomaly  that  the  moment  a  good  man  gets  into  the 
city  government  he  becomes  at  once  a  bad  man;  begins  to 
steal,  and  is  entitled  to  be  held  up  to  public  execration  by  all 
of  us  virtuous  and  excellent  people  of  the  press.  It  has 
occurred  to'us  whether  it  was  not  just  merely  possible  that 
we — editors — were  making  asses  of  ourselves,  that  we  are 
not  so  execptionably  better  than  anybody  else,  and  perhaps 
even  Supervisors  and  officers  of  the  municipal  government 
are  not  so  utterly  depraved  and  totally  given  over  to  the 
devil  as  we  good  editors  think. 


the  counties  adjoining,  for  all  we  care,  if  he  will  allow  his 
lands  to  be  farmed,  either  by  hired  labor  or  upon  the  tenant 
system.  The  railroad  companies  may  have  all  the  public 
lands  in  California  if  they  will  allow  their  occupation  by  cul- 
tivators. But  neither  should  be  permitted  to  hold  estates  in 
land  beyond  the  reach  of  the  working  masses  who  would  till 
them.  We  do  not  of  course  mean  to  admit  the  desirable- 
ness of  holding  large  estates.  It  is  better  that  the  fee  vest 
in  the  small  farmer,  but  death,  worthless  boys,  and  fashion- 
able girls  regulate  the  distribution  of  great  estates  very  nice- 
ly under  our  present  laws.  We  sincerely  hope  that  our 
coming  constitution-makers  will  be  wise  enough  to  know- 
that  the  monopoly  of  land  by  those  who  hold  for  speculation 
is  not  only  bad  political  economy  for  a  State,  but  is  a  crime 
against  the  people.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  railroad  corpo- 
rations that  land  should  be  divided  into  small  farms,  and  if 
the  railroad  magnates,  as  we  editors  delight  to  call  them, 
have  such  influence  as  enables  them  to  make  conventions, 
run  legislatures,  and  control  the  local  governments  of  the 
counties  through  which  their  roads  run,  we  hope  they  will 
exercise  that  power  to  control  the  distribution  of  great  landed 
estates,  and  so  divide  them  that  there  may  be  a  family  and 
a  farm-house,  a  barn  and  some  cattle,  a  garden,  orchard, 
and  pig-pen,  upon  every  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land. 


But  there  is  one  consoling  reflection.  While  we  are 
sweating  under  this  burden  of  municipal  taxation;  while  we 
are  creating  a  city,  building  wharves,  laying  out  and  beauti- 
fying parks,  building  new  school-houses,  and  erecting  a 
municipal  palace  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000,  we  are  not  creating 
a  debt.  Nearly  all  other  American  cities  are  placing  the 
cost  of  improvements  upon  those  who  are  to  enjoy  them  in  the 
future,  reasoning,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  those  who  are  to 
reap  the  benefit  must  themselves  pay  the  expense.  Like  a 
self-denying  and  prudent  parent,  we  are  toiling  in  order  that 
we  may  transmit  an  unburdened  estate  to  our  children.  Like 
that  parent,  it  is  not  improbable  that  reckless  and  impro- 
vident successors  may  dissipate  that  which  we  have  so  pain- 
fully toiled  to  accumulate.  San  Francisco  will  pay  this  year 
$2.15  upon  each  hundred  dollars.  It  may  teach  us  a  lesson 
of  economy.  We  may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
to  go  slow.  Next  year  our  taxes  may  be  lighter,  and,  in  any 
event,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have 
avoided  an  excessive  bonded  debt  to  set  like  an  incubus 
upon  the  energies  of  those  who  are  to  succeed  us.  The  pay- 
ment of  a  large  tax  does  not  depreciate  real  property  as  does 
the  creation  of  a  great  debt.  One  is  regarded  as  temporary 
and  remediable,  the  other  as  permanent  and  irremediable. 
Like  a  farmer  who  struggles  and  pays,  builds  houses  and 
bams,  plants  trees,  and  makes  improvements,  his  is  not  a 
life  of  ease— if  he  pays  as  he  goes— compared  to  that  of  him 
who  gets  into  debt  and  places  a  mortgage  upon  his  acres ; 
but  his  farm  is  more  valuable,  and  he  may  look  to  a  com- 
fortable old  age  in  its  enjoyment.  His  end  is  better  than 
that  of  his  neighbor,  who,  in  the  indulgence  of  the  present, 
discounts  the  future.  The  same  business  rules  that  are 
sensible  for  the  farmer  are,  we  presume,  appropriate  for 
municipal  governments. 

It  is,  of  course,  popular  and  personally  agreeable  to  abuse 
all  men  in  office;  no  one  so  much  as  the  editor  delights  in 
this  field  of  labor.      He  impresses  his  readers  that  he  is  the 


Knowing  the  members  of  the  present  city  government, 
and  having  known  most  of  them  personally  for  many  years, 
some  of  them  intimately;  having  observed  that  they  are  hon- 
orable in  their  business  transactions,  that  they  hold  good  so- 
cial positions,  and  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  they  were 
chosen  from  the  body  of  the  community  because  of  their 
character  for  integrity  and  for  honesty;  knowing  that  during 
the  canvass  they  were  subject  to  examination  under  the  mi- 
croscope of  party,  and  had  to  endure  the  calcium  light  of 
political  investigation,  we  ask  ourselves  if  it  is  not  barely 
possible  that  some  of  them  may  still  be  honest  ?  We  sug- 
gest the  interrogatory  in  modesty,  because  we  do  not  desire 
to  take  issue  with  those  most  excellent  good  citizens  who 
are  proprietors  of  our  daily  journals,  nor  do  we  at  all  intend 
to  .set  up  our  opinions  against  a  class  of  disinterested,  pure- 
minded,  honorable  journalists  who  are  inspired  with  the  un- 
selfish ambition  to  make  other  men  honest,  and  to  increase 
the  circulation  of  their  respective  papers,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  extending  their  own  sphere  of  usefulness.  At  the 
same  time  the  thought  intrudes  itself,  that  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  in  our  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  in  self-reliant 
confidence  upon  our  own  absolutely  pure  and  immaculate 
lives,  we  may  be  impolitic;  that  we  may  so  badger  and 
bedevil  our  public  servants  by  our  suspicions,  our  jealous 
fault-findings,  our  mean  carpings,  and  our  most  indis- 
criminate abuse,  that  they  will  say  to  themselves  "  let  the 
public  go  to  the  devil,  there  is  no  pleasing  it,"  and  become  in 
fact  that  which  we  charge  them  to  be.  All  men  like  praise 
better  than  censure.  We  have  abolished  whipping  in  the 
navy,  and  adopted  moral  suasion  in  the  education  of  child- 
ren, introduced  a  system  of  rewards  into  public  schools,  and 
given  credit  for  good  conduct  in  the  penitentiary.  So  the 
suggestion  comes  to  us,  whether  we — editors — had  not  bet- 
ter suspend  the  pillory-,  stocks,  and  whipping-post  for  the  of- 
ficers of  our  municipal  government  just  a  little  while  and 
see  how  it  will  work. 

If  the  Constitutional  Convention  shall  devise  an  instru- 
ment that  shall  tend  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  all  those 
great  land  owners,  who  do  not  cultivate  their  domains  or  put 
them  to  the  best  use  to  which  they  can  be  devoted,  we  shall 
support  it  with  all  our  influence.  We  use  the  term  "  confis- 
cate "advisedly ;  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misun- 
derstanding our  meaning,  we  say  we  would  so  tax  the  landed 
property  of  Lux  &  Miller,  General  Beale,  Don  Juan  Foster, 
and  everybody  else  who  owns  and  holds  lands  for  prospect- 
ive increase  of  value  and  not  for  actual  cultivation  and  use, 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  sell  them,  and  if  they  did 
not  sell  them  we  would  have  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  sell 
for  them.  In  order  that  we  might  have  an  excuse  to  tax 
them,  we  would  build  magnificent  highways  across  them ; 
we  would  build  bridges  of  cut  granite ;  we  would  fringe  the 
roads  with  groves  of  trees  ;  we  would  keep  down  the  dust  by 
sprinkling,  and  for  this  purpose  we  would  bring  water  from 
the  mountains  in  iron  pipes :  we  would  build  costly  school 
edifices  upon  every  five  miles  square  of  land,  if  there  were 
not  a  child  within  five  leagues ;  we  would  hire  a  costly 
school-ma'am,  and  give  her  such  a  salary  as  would  justify 
her  in  getting  married  for  protection  and  a  relief  from  the 
loneliness  of  a  school  w-ithout  pupils — the  ennui  of  earning 
a  salary  without  labor;  we  would  have  the  local  assessor 
value  those  lands  for  what  they  would  be  worth  if  they  could 
be  wrested  from  the  grasping  vice  of  the  men  who  own  them 
and  appropriated  to  the  use  for  which  God  intended  them. 
We  do  not  find  fault  with  the  ownership  of  large  tracts,  if 
the  owners  see  to  it  that  the  lands  are  properly  cultivated. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Haggin  may  own  the  whole  county  of  Kern,  and 


Mr.  J.  B.  Haggin  says — or  rather  his  friends  say  for  him 
— that  instead  of  his  being  a  land-grabber,  a  monopolizer  of 
valuable  farms,  a  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  or  an  Earl  of  Leitrim, 
he  has  undertaken  a  great  work  which  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  a  large  capital,  and  the  result  of  which 
will  be  the  attainment  of  great  good  for  the  part  of  the  State 
in  which  he  is  making  this  expenditure,  and  will  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  hundreds  of  poor  families,  who  will  obtain 
through  him  comfortable  homes  upon  a  tract  of  land  which, 
except  for  his  capital  and  enterprise,  would  forever  have  re- 
mained a  desert ;  that  in  Kern  County,  where  he  is  operat- 
ing, the  lands  are  barren  and  unproductive  for  want  of 
water;  that  they  demand  irrigation;  that  irrigation  is  an  ex- 
pensive work,  requiring  costly  canals,  dams,  reservoirs, 
locks,  and  distributing  ditches  ;  that  this  work  cannot  be 
done  by  the  single  farmer,  nor  effectively  done  by  corpora- 
tive labor,  without  capital  ;  that  he  has  brought  the  water  to 
the  soil,  and  the  result  is  a  wonderful  capacity  of  production; 
that  he  offers  these  lands  for  sale  at  such  reasonable  prices, 
and  on  such  favorable  terms,  that  any  industrious  man  can 
work  out  for  himself  a  home  ;  that  Mr.  Haggin  does  more 
than  to  give  credit  upon  deferred  part  payments — that  he 
aids  the  settler  to  build  his  house,  aids  him  to  the  first  year's 
support  and  the  first  year's  seed,  and  thus  makes  it  possible 
for  an  industrious,  honest,  and  sober  working-man,  however 
poor  he  may  be,  to  make  for  himself  a  home.  If  this  is 
true,  then  Mr.  Haggin  is  a  public  benefactor,  and  is  doing  a 
work  that  outranks  any  eleemosynary  charity  that  the 
benevolence  of  death-bed  sensibility  may  suggest.  It  is  no 
detraction  from  this  work  that  Mr.  Haggin  and  his  asso- 
ciates may  increase  their  wealth  and  add  to  their  millions. 
This  cuts  but  a  small  figure,  and  detracts  but  little  from  the 
beneficence  of  a  work  the  practical  result  of  which  is  to 
make  a  desert  blossom  as  the  rose  ;  to  provide  comfortable, 
happy  homes  for  working  men  and  women;  to  make  a  blade 
of  grass  grow  where  none  grew  before,  and  to  increase  the 
taxable  wealth  of  the  county  and  State.  Mr.  Haggin's 
w-ealth  will  distribute  itself  soon  enough.  Our  successors 
on  the  Argonaut  will  chronicle  its  partition  as  they  recard 
the  marriage  of  sons  and  daughters,  the  birth  of  heirs,  the 
building  of  palatial  residences,  the  driving  of  equipages 
four-in-hand,  fashionable  entertainments,  elegant  dressing, 
and  such  other  social  follies  and  business  casualties  as 
naturally  lead  to  the  dissipation  of  all  great  estates  in  a 
commonwealth  when  they  are  not  protected  by  the  laws  ot 
entail  and  primogeniture. 


"  Non-Partisan,"  "  Republican,"  "  Democratic,"  "  Kear- 
ney," and  "  Anti-Kearney  " — these  are  the  names  of  party 
organizations  struggling  to  gain  ascendency  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  At  the  head  of  the  "  Non-Partisan  " 
ticket  we  have  the  names  of  highly  cultured  gentlemen, 
holding  respectable  professional  and  social  positions.  Its 
nominees  are  mostly  composed  of  representative,  property- 
owning,  intelligent  citizens.  Sustaining  this  non-partisan 
ticket  are  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  best  esteemed 
gentlemen  of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties. 
The  Republican  and  Democratic  tickets  are  engineered  by 
a  set  of  worthless  boys  and  blackguard  men,  who  have  but 
little  standing  in  society  and  ought  to-have  none  in  either 
party — men  and  boys  with  little  reputation,  less  property, 
scant  intelligence,  and  no  honesty.  The  Kearney-working- 
men's  party  is  a  crystallization  of  the  criminal,  and  ignorant, 
and  idle,  and  discontented  elements  of  society.  It  is  an  un- 
thinking and  vicious  mass,  animated  with  a  spirit  of  evil, 
and  only  harmless  because  it  lacks  the  courage  to  carry  its 
cowardly  impulse  to  a  practical  result.  At  Piatt's  Hall,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  consolidated  blackguardism  of  the 
sand-lots  had  the  insolence  to  hiss,  but  not  the  hardihood  to 
strike.  We  are  gratified  that  Governor  Irwin  has  been 
brought  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  animus  that  con- 
trols the  ground-hogs  of  his  party. 
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PRATTLE, 


The  devil  has  enriched  the  lit- 
erature of  American  politics  with 
another  "  plan,"  which  in  defer- 
ence to  the  author 
is  called  the  "Nich- 
olas" (or  Old  Nick) 
"  plan."  This  de- 
lightful scheme  re- 
lates to  the  choice 
of  a  President  and 
Vice-President  by  a  method  that,  in  the  characteristically 
reverent  language  of  its  supporters,  "  will  let  God  have  a 
voice  in  the  proceedings."  All  the  States  are  to  send  electors 
to  constitute  an  electoral  college.  From  this  body  six  are 
to  be  chosen  by  the  electors  themselves.  Of  the  six,  two 
are  to  be  selected  by  lot,  and  the  college  again  votes  to  de- 
cide which  of  the  two  shall  be  President  and  which  Vice- 
President.  The  religious  journals  of  the  country,  I  am  in- 
formed, are  strongly  urging  this  plan  upon  the  attention  of 
the  hard-faced  deacons,  fat-headed  prudes,  and  blighted 
babes  whom  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  country. 


The  "  Nicholas  plan"  is  thought  to  have  this  advantage  : 
it  will  be  far  easier  for  Providence  to  load  the  dice  of 
an  electoral  college,  or  otherwise  intervene  to  prevent 
a  square  throw,  than  it  ever  was  to  make  Democrats 
vote  as  they  ought.  But  there  is  this  danger  :  having  been 
permitted  to  select  two  men  from  the  six  to  which  His  choice 
is  prudently  limited,  the  Ruler  of  Nations,  becoming  too 
much  interested  in  the  matter,  may  insist  upon  assigning 
them  also  to  their  respective  offices  by  unduly  influencing 
the  minds  of  the  electors  in  the  final  ballot — thus  practically 
usurping  the  functions  of  the  people's  representatives,  and 
acquiring  a  dominance  in  our  national  affairs  that  no  one 
person  ought  to  obtain. 

The  plan  has  another  demerit.  Suppose  that  among  the 
six-expectant  there  are  no  Republicans.  In  that  case  the 
Deity  will  probably  decline  to  manipulate  the  dice,  or  have 
anyth  ng  to  do  with  the  matter  ;  for  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  Omniscience  to  stultify  Itself  by  a  choice  implying 
that  one  Democrat  is  less  objectionable  than  another. 

Now,  Woodhead,  and  you,  Mudmind,  porrect  your  pro- 
testing palms,  holyroll  your  eyes,  and  affirm  that  irreverence 
is  hot  wit,  neither  sense.  True,  O  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills, 
but  it  is  your  kind  that  commit  it — I  never  wrote  an  irrever- 
ent line  in  my  life.  (Come  to  think  about  it,  I  used  to  write 
a  few  for  old  Marriott.)  The  words  which  you  and  your 
ugly  sort  mistake  for  irreverence  are  charged  to  the  top  of 
their  capacity  with  scorn  for  the  irreverent — not  penned  with 
disrespect  of  "  Deity's  high  dignity,"  but  with  loathing  for 
the  dunces  who  would  unwittingly  belittle  it.  Is  it  blasphemy 
to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  the  blasphemer  ? — to  echo  back  to 
the  wide  ears  of  impious  piety  the  true  and  unlovely  inter- 
pretation of  its  own  preachment  ? — to  show  by  the  irony  of 
grave  adoption  the  naked  irreligion  of  religious  cant?  Why, 
there  is  more  forthright,  straightout,  and  unashamed  impiety 
in  any  column  of  any  church  journal  in  the  land  than  in  all 
the  work  of  all  the  wits  of  all  the  world. 


I  do  verily  believe  that  such  is  the  pious  sentimentalist's 
inherent  and  ineffaceable  dread  of  "  danger  ahead,"  that  if 
you  should  load  a  railway  train  with  him  and  start  it  down 
the  slope  of  the  Sierra,  the  mere  force  of  his  instinct  would 
back  it  up  the  gradient  into  the  summit  tunnel,  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  engine  to  draw  it  down.  Why,  I  have  kno.vn 
some  of  the  best  of  men  to  pull  on  a  long  face  and  deliver  a 
rebuking,  slow  stroke  of  the  eye  at  some  luckless  sinner 
venturing  to  speak  with  disrespectful  levity  of  the  devil — a 
personage  who,  with  due  respect  to  time,  place,  and  occa- 
sion, may  be  soundly  censured,  even  to  the  degree  of  injust- 
ice, but  at  \fhom  it  is  not  permitted  to  thrust  the  pointed 
sneer  or  discharge  the  innocuous  joke. 

The  devil  is  a  survival  of  the  polytheism  that  seems  al- 
most ineradicable  from  the  human  mind.  As  an  important 
factor  in  our  Protestant  theologic  scheme  he  is  treated  with 
consideration  that  is  not  half  as  far  removed  from  uncon- 
scious worship  as  the  terms  in  which  it  finds  expression 
would  make  it  appear.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
these  terms  are  mostly  parroted  from  the  mediaeval  church, 
in  which  the  adversary  was  an  object  of  a  bitter  and  unaf- 
fected personal  hatred,  the  intensity  of  which  it  is  difficult 
for  us  of  to-day  to  even  conceive.  The  Latin  races  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries  now  do  not  so  much  hate  as  detest 
him;  they  heap  upon  him  ever)'  contumelious  indignity  and 
make  him  publicly  ridiculous.  But  the  peoples  of -Northern 
origin,  whose  religious  conceptions  and  sentiments  are  still 
gloomed  by  the  influence  of  long,  dark  winters  and  sombre 
forests,  have  always  felt  for  the  spirit  of  evil,  under  what- 
ever name  they  knew  him,  a  sort  of  secret  (I  had  almost 
said  sneaking)  veneration.  This  would  be  harmless  enough 
— as  propitiation  it  may  even  be  profitable — if  it  were  not 
coupled  with  a  zeal  to  do  his  will  with  unquestioning  alac- 
rity. Thai  is  most  objectionable,  and  never  more  so  than 
when  it  takes  the  form  of  publishing  a  church  newspaper. 


angry,  and  if  he  retains  his  honor  has,  anyhov. ,  :d  his 

temper,  and  a  tranquil  man  without  honor  is  a  more  agree-* 
able  spectacle  than  an  honorable  man  without  tranquillity. 
"I  deny  the  charge."  That  is  the  sweet,  strong  statement 
of  one  who,  although  he  may  have  the  bad  taste  to  be  a  ras- 
cal, has  not  the  bad  judgment  to  be  a  vulgarian.  Consider- 
ing the  countless  occasions  on  which  our  statesmen  are  re- 
quired to  "rise  to  questions  of  privilege"  and  purge  their 
moral  linen  of  detraction's  mud,  it  is  thought  these  hints  of 
how  to  do  it  may  have  a  certain  permanent  value  as  indicat- 
ing a  distinction  similar  to  that  between  blowing  the  nose 
with  a  handkerchief  and  blowing  the'nose  without  a  hand- 
kerchief— a  distinction  trivial  perhaps  to  the  gentleman  be- 
hind the  nose,  but  important  to  the  gentlemen  before  it. 


It  is  within  limit  of  moderation  to  say  that  the  "religious 
editor's  "  every  intelligible  proposition  relating  to  the  divine 
ordering  of  secular  affairs  contains  something  which,  reduced 
to  its  simplest  form  and  logical  meaning,  is  essentially  dis- 
paraging to  God.  I  have  analyzed  dozens  of  these  fellows' 
sentences  in  consecutive  order  without  finding  a  break 
in  the  continuity  of  their  blasphemous  signification ;  and 
when — as  is  their  miscreant  fashion — one  of  them  com- 
plains of  my  irreverence,  I  know  the  creature  is  uneasy  un- 
der the  irony  that  has  disclosed  his  own — it  is  his  way  of 
resenting  detection  through  the  pitiless  light  that  has  re- 
vealed him  to  himself.  No  one  so  abhors  the  dirty  business 
of  the  detective  as  the  thief. 


As  life  to  deaf  men  seems  to  be 

One  dark  and  dire  conspiracy, 

From  which  they  seek  with  deep  disgust 

The  sanctuary  of  distrust 

(Although  such  asses,  it  appears, 

Might  hide  in  one  another's  ears), 

So  Piety  (the  sort,   I  mean, 

Called  Sentimental)  keeps  a  keen 

Outlook  for  jeer,  assault,  or  loss, 

Perclned  at  the  mast-head  of  the  Cross, 

For  she's  as  full  of  small  alarms 

As  widow  in  a  young  man's  arms, 

And  frail,  too,  as — the  widow?    No! 

Dear  me,  I  say  not,  think  not,  so ! 

As  the  blue  lizard  she  is  frail 

Which  at  a  look  abjures  its  tail. 

No  slug,  affected  with  surprise, 

Discreetly  taking  in  its  eyes  — 

No  tortoise  from  the  headsman's  ax 

Shrinking  beneath  its  carapax — 

No  crayfish  backing  down  its  pit, 

And  pulling  that  in  after  it — 

Has  qualms  in  such  variety 

As  Sentimental  Piety. 

With  terror's  cold  acquittance  wet, 

Amphibious  in  pools  of  sweat, 

The  chills  of  apprehension  track 

Each  other  up  and  down  her  back. 

She  fears  each  bush  an  infidel 

Deserving  (for  he  raises) — well, 

Deserving  something  twice  as  hot 

As  kisses,  love,-  and  God  knows  what  I 


'This  writing  is  a  ticklish  thing," 
Quoth  cautious  Mr.   Pickering ; 

'  When  dotted  down  in  black  and  white 
Your  record  you  have  got  to  fight. 
For  spoken  words,  which  may  admit 
A  dozen  meanings,  have,  when  writ. 
But  one."     Ah,  Loring,  this  is  true, 
But  has  no  terrors,  friend,   for  yeu. 
Pen  freely  what  you  call  your  mind — 
The  forefront  thought,  the  thought  behind— 
Nor  scruple  to  put  boldly  in 
Your  dearest,  direst,  secret  sin. 
Whate'er  you  think,  whate'er  you  feel, 
Your  writings  do  the  best  conceal. 
For  the  one  meaning  they  possess 
No  mortal  man  did  ever  guess. 


Miss  Kate  Sanborn  has  been  lecturing  in  the  East  on 
"that  curious  modern  phenomenon,  the  newspaper  wit." 
Having  for  a  period  of  years  read  the  journals  of  this  coun- 
try with  considerable  assiduity  without  finding  a  trace  of  this 
cteature's  handiwork,  I  feel  justified  in  affirming  that  he  has 
not  the  advantage  to  exist.  Of  the  work  of  the  newspaper 
"clown,"  "grinning  skull,"  "laughing  jackass,"  or  whatever  it 
is  most  offensive  to  call  him,  there  is  enough  for  every  pur- 
pose, including  funerals;  and  good  work  it  is,  too,  for  those 
who  like  that  kind  of  thing — and  molasses  candy,  and  spoon- 
victuals,  and  sweet  wines,  and  local  "  poetry,"  and  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  fat  on  their  hair. 

Whether  Mrs.  Harte  Wyman,  who  wrote  the  poem  read 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Alumni  on  Wednes- 
day last,  has  any  better  claim  to  the  title  of  poetess  than  the 
circumstance  that  she  is  the  sister  of  a  poet  remains  to  be 
determined  by  her  future  work,  with  all  her  past  work  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  doubt.  The  poem  of  Wednesday 
was  in  no  sense  a  pleasing  performance.  It  was  simply 
rhymed — and  only  half- sufficiently  rhymed  —  prose,  into 
which,  consciously  or  otherwise,  she  had  infused  as  much  of 
the  spirit  of  her  brother's  style  as  the  "  weaker  vessel "  of 
her  verse  had  the  capacity  to  hold.  The  lines  are  all  inade- 
quate, disappointing,  and  nearly  every  quatrain  ends  with  a 
feebler  stride  than  it  began.  Some  of  the  lines  are  harsh 
and  rugged,  and  few  indeed  are  fluent.  Is  it  not  surprising 
that  any  one  with  even  a  fairly  bad  ear  could  write  such 
lines  as  these? 

"The  plumaged  splendor  of  song-birds  rest.'' 

"Now  what  of  chance  marked  this  moment's  flight?" 

"Yet  in  these  depths  Nature's  heart  was  stirred." 


Mrs.  Wyman,  I  observe,  makes  a  dissyllable  of  the  word 
"hours" — by  what  warrant  it  is  impossible  to  say.  And — 
but  I  have  neither  space  nor  leisure  to  enumerate  the  faults 
of  a  work  without  merits,  and  will  end  the  thankless  busi- 
ness of  making  an  enemy  of  an  estimable  lady  by  an  exam- 
ple of  forbearance  of  which  I  flatter  myself  I  alone  among 
critics  am  capable  ^namely,  by  offering  Mrs.  Wyman  no  ad- 
vice. 

Senator  Stanley  Matthews  is  the  latest  "  emphatic  denial- 
ist."  It  is  odd  what  a  fondness  our  public  writers  and 
speakers  have  for  the  word  "emphatic"  particularly  in  "hurl- 
ing back  the  infamous  allegation."  They  appear  to  think 
the  word  "emphatic"  an  emphatic  word.  "I  emphatically 
deny  the  charge  !"  That  is  no  more  emphasis  than  "  I  elo- 
quently affirm  my  innocence  "  is  eloquence.  An  "emphatic 
denial"  is  the  shriek  of  one  who  if  not  guilty  is  at  least 


This  charming  illustration  naturally  reminds  me  that  I 
had  once  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  sermon  by  a  not  very 
well  informed  backwoods  "exhorter"  (from  his  unreasonable 
demands  on  my  patience  I  am  tempted  to  call  him  an  ex- 
orbiter),  whose  discourse  on  sudden  conversion  was  pointed, 
enriched,  and  embellished  with  frequent  mention  of  a 
"frightful  example"  whom  he  invariably  called  Saul  of 
Catarrhsus. 


It  is  unspeakably  reassuring  to  know  that  through  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Miller  by  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  for 
heresy,  several  questions  of  magnitude  are  to  be  set  forever 
at  rest.  Foremost  is  this  :  W'hether  at  the  death  of  the 
body  the  soul  becomes  extinct  until  the  day  of  resurrection, 
or  lives  during  that  interval,  but  is  inactive  and  unconscious. 
Upon  the  solution  of  this  stupendous  problem  depends  so 
much  that  is  of  capital  importance  to  people  who  wish  to 
die  this  summer  that  adjournment  before  it  is  determined 
would  produce  great  public  inconvenience.  Dying  is  alto- 
gether too  serious  a  business  to  be  postponed,  for  delays  are 
dangerous,  and  if  the  question  can  not  be  determined  by 
weight  of  evidence  it  must  be  settled  by  turning  an  ace  or 
throwing  round  for  the  first  jack. 


Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  sovereign  commonwealth  of  Dela- 
ware, had  the  misfortune  to  murder  his  wife,  and  the  high 
sense  of  honor  to  admit  it.  But  he  confessed  he  was  intoxi- 
cated at  the  time,  and  a  jury  of  his  countrymen  thoughtfully 
acquitted  him ;  but  on  his  leaving  the  dock  the  judge  deemed 
it  right  to  reprimand  him.  Had  there  been  any  doubt  of  his 
intoxication  the  rebuke  would  have  been  well  deserved,  but 
the  testimony  on  that  point  was  clear,  and  decisive  of  the 
case.  Subjected  to  the  expense  of  a  trial  for  an  act  which 
(considering  his  condition)  he  is  decided  to  have  had  a  right 
to  perform,  and  scolded  like  a  dog  for  another  for  which  he 
was  not  on  trial,  Mr.  Thomas  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to 
have  been  rather  harshly  treated. 

Referring  to  something  in  the  Chronicle,  of  this  city,  the 
New  York  Smi  says  it  is  "a  pleasure  to  see  truth  rising  like 
a  day-star."  An  observer  able  to  discern  and  admire  stars 
in  the  day-time  may  find  truth  in  the  Chronicle,  but  nobody 
else  can. 

"  Who  wrote  the  poem  of  '  Bingley  and  46  ? ' "  eagerly  in- 
quires one  of  its  admirers  of  a  morning  journal.  In  the  first 
place,  the  thing  is  not  a  poem.  Secondly,  its  author 
threatens  to  lampoon  any  galoot  that  gives  him  away.  Au 
resie,  it  was  Hector  A.  Stuart. 


When  fine  George  Rignold,  from  the  saddle  thrown, 
Burst  with  his  handsome  cheek  a  wayside  stone. 
Authenticated  fragments,  set  in  lockets 
And  sold  to  ladies,  filled  the  fellow's  pockets. 
But  tricks  there  are  in  every  trade  but  rhyme — 
Enormous  cheating  and  colossal  crime ! 
The  stone,  before  'twas  broken  on  the  plain, 
Was  hardly  bigger  than  the  breaker's  brain. 
Oh,  obvious  fraud!  the  fragments  sold  already 
Exceed  an  ounce,  and  the  supply  is  steady ! 


Miss.  Catharine  Beecher  (dear  Hennery's  maiden  sister) 
was,  says  a  contemporary,  "a  representative  American 
woman,  her  whole  life  being  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  her 
sex."  American  women  devote  their  lives  not  so  much  to 
the  elevation  of  their  sex  as  to  the  depression  of  ours.  In 
the  slang  of  the  stock  exchange,  they  "  bear  "  us. 

While  tracing  through  various  Old  World  legends  the  de- 
scent of  Washington  Irving's  story  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle," 
the  dramatic  editor  of  the  Call,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  did 
not  happen  upon  the  tradition  of  the  "Seven  Sleepers."  It 
is  variously  related,  the  version  of  Marcus  Duo,  an  ancient 
writer  of  great  repute  in  his  time,  being  the  one  most  gener- 
ally accepted  by  the  learned.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  but 
the  Call's  theatrical  mythologer  was  wise  in  not  mentioning 
the  story,  for  certain  researches  that  I  have  recently  made 
seem  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  had  a  laUr  origin,  and  that 
he  is  personally  familiar  with  it  as  not  a  myth,  but  a  fact  ; 
the  "  Seven  Sleepers  "  being  seven  dramatic  critics  of  seven 
San  Francisco  newspapers,  who  having  been  detailed  to  wit- 
ness Mr.  Jefferson's  impersonation  of  "Rip,"  no  longer  ago 
than  1861,  fell  asleep,  and  have  so  remained  to  this  day. 
But  they  continue  to  discharge  their  critical  function  for 
their  respective  journals  with  all  the  spirit  and  ^intelligence 
of  Coleridge's  dead  sailors  working  the  ropes— who  "  raised 
their  limbs  like  lifeless  tools,"  and  "were  a  ghastly  crew." 
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As  soon  as  Justice  Wannel  got  back  to  Fort  Vale  he  start- 
ed a  canoe  express  down  the  river,  with  dispatches  to  Gov- 
ernor Douglass,  at  Victoria,  giving  an  exaggerated  account 
of  his  arrest  and  trial  by  the  "  Yankees,"  and  that  everything  ' 
was  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  that  anarchy  ruled  supreme  at  , 
Fort  Vale  and  Hill's  Bar;  in  fact,  that  the  Americans  had 
taken  these  two  points  on  the  river.  A  council  was  at  once 
called  by  Governor  Douglass  and  his  cabinet  officers,  and  the  ' 
principal  military  officers  then  stationed  at  Victoria,  and  it 
was  resolved  in  that  council  to  send  Captain  Grant,  of  H.  i 
li.  M-  service,  and  one  hundred  British  regulars,  and  twenty- 
five  sappers  and  miners,  as  a  body-guard  to  Colonel  .Moody, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  H.  B. 
M.'s  forces  in  V.  I.  and  B.  C.  Colonel  Moody  had  a  full 
staff  of  officers,  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  M.  B.  Bixbee, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Dominion.  The  government  had  no 
immediate  transportation  for  conveying  the  troops,  and  they 
chartered  a  steamer  belonging  to  u  Bully"  Wright;  and 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  steam- 
er. They  paid  Tom  /iooo  for  the  run  to  Fort  Hope.  It 
was  a  good  thing  for  my  friends — the  Wright  family.  It 
was  mid-winter,  and  steamboating  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  on 
the  Sound.  Tom  Wright  told  me  afterward  that  he  owed 
me  5500  for  that  job.  The  ordinary  time  for  the  run 
would  have  been  but  a  (v\\-  days,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
ice  they  were  blockaded  on  the  Sound  and  river,  and  were 
about  six  weeks  reaching  Fort  Hope.  During  all  of  this 
period  "  order  reigned  in  Warsaw. '  Wannel  was  completely 
"  crestfallen,"  he  had  abandoned  his  "  lordly  pomposity."  He 
started  out  a  roaring  lion,  and  fell  down  to  a  sneaking  coyote.  , 
The  newspapers  in  Victoria  and  the  Vigilance  press  in  San 
Francisco,  however,  had  a  high  old  time  over  it.  "  The  old 
fox  had  been  earthed  at  last,"  and  there  was  great  consola- 
tion  and  rejoicing  by  the  ''purest  and  best  citizens."  Tom 
King,  of  the  Bulletin^  was  frenzied  with  joy.  i  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  right  people  at  last — I  would  be  hang- 
ed, shot,  or,  at  least,  sentenced  for  life  to  work  in  the  coal 
mines.  General  Winfield  Scott  had  been  sent  as  a  commis-  ' 
sioner  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the  difficulties,  which  were 
brewing  in  relation  to  the  vexed  question  of  our  boundary 
line.  After  the  return  of  General  Scott  President  Buchanan 
appointed  John  Nugent,  Esq.,  as  commissioner  to  Vancou- 
ver's Island  and  British  Columbia.  He  was  clothed  with 
plenary  powers,  and  was  also  to  look  after  interests  of  the 
Americans  in  that  country,  and  send  back  all  those  who 
wished  to  return  again  to  the  L'nited  States,  and  had  not 
the  means  to  do  so.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  30,000  ] 
Americans  there,  not  one-third  of  whom  had  employment.  \ 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Nugent  was  hailed  with  delight  by 
all  the  residents  on  the  river,  and  particularly  at  Hill's  Bar 
several  of  the  expatriated  were  on  the  Bar  ,  in  consequence 
of  the  stand  the  San  Francisco  Mera/afhad  taken  against  the 
mob,  Mr.  Xugent  being  the  principal  editor  and  owner  of  the 
paper.  The  miners  called  a  meeting  at  Fort  Vale,  Hill's, 
Texas,  and  New  Vork  Bars,  and  passed  congratulatory  res- 
olutions, copies  of  which  were  forwarded  to  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  also  to  Mr.  Nugent  at  Victoria  There  was  but  lit- 
tle excitement  at  Fort  Vale  or  the  Bar  during  the  time  the 
troops  were  getting  up  the  river.  Ever)*  one  was  on  the  qui^ 
;/:.■  for  their  arrival,  and  wondering  when  they  did  arrive" 
what  the  end  of  it  would  be.  Wannel  was  resting  on  his 
oars,  and  waiting  for  his  day  of  revenge  to  come.  He  felt 
certain  when  the  government  troops  arrived,  he  would ''snare 
his  birds  and  spring  the  wire."  The  miners  could  not  work, 
but  cut  a  trail  through  the  snow  to  Fort  Vale.  Some  of  the 
houses  had  reopened,  and  things  began  to  take  a  lively  turn 
again.  I  made  daily  visits  to  Fort  Vale,  and  was  a  constant 
caller  at  Allard's,  the  head  man  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, a  Canadian  Frenchman.  1  made  myself  agreeable  to 
him  and  his  family.  He  kept  good,  dark  brandy,  and  had  a 
pretty  half-breed  daughter.  I  made  her  a  present  of  a  new 
dress,  and  had  taken  her  and  her  mother  to  a  ball.  She  had 
three  suitors  for  her  hand  ;  Justice  Perrier,  Dr.  Fifer,  and  a 
young,  good-looking  Englishman — a  captain  of  the  police. 
I  was  her  confident,  and  favored  Perrier,  was  against  Piper, 
but  the  lady  loved  the  captain.  That  settled  the  matter. 
Fifer  was  in  the  habit  of  slandering  me  to  the  managers  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  Allard  and  his  daughter 
posted  me  about  it.  I  saw  him  often  at  their  house,  but  I 
bided  my  time.  I  had  made  up  mind,  however,  to  square  ac- 
counts with  my  dapper  little  hospital  steward  who  was  play- 
ing the  role  of  doctor.  While  we  were  waiting  the  coming 
of  the  troop's  I  was  c  .lied  up  early  one  morning  by  a  friend, 
who  informed  me  that  Major  Tom  Dolan  and  Alex.  Roberts 
were  going  to  fight  a  duel  that  morning.  I  arrived  on  the 
jjround  just  in  time.  They  had  taken  their  positions,  pistols 
in  hand.  John  Adams  was  Dolan's  second.  I  ran  up. 
and  called  out  to  them  to  stop,  made  the  one  who  sent  the 
challenge  withdraw  it  and  shake  hands.  These  were  two 
of  my  best  men.  Dolan  was  a  veteran  soldier.  I  said  to 
them:  "  You  are  engaged  in  a  pretty  piece  of  business, 
wanting  to  kill  each  other,  when  in  a  few  days  you  will  have 
an  enemy  to  fight  ' — meaning  the  British  soldiers.  We  had 
arranged  a  plan,  in  case  of  a  collision  with  the  troops,  to 
take  Fort  Vale  and  then  go  down  the  river  and  capture  Fort 
Hope  they  were  only  trading  posts  called  forts  ,  and  retreat 
with  our  plunder  across  the  country  into  Washington  Terri- 
tory— only  twenty  miles  distant.  This  would,  we  supposed, 
bring  on  the  fight  and  put  an  end  to  the  long  agony  and  pub- 
lic clamor — through  the  press  of  the  country—  that  our 
boundary  line  must  be  "  fifty-four  forty  or  fight."; '  This  mode 
of  procedure  we  held  as  a  demur  ressort,  in  the  event  the 
military  would  adopt  harsh  measures  toward  us;  but  fort- 
.y.  we  fell  into  the  hands  of  English  gentlemen,  and 
their  presence  and  wise  counsel  saved  many  of  us,  no  doubt, 
from  a  sad  ending.  At  length  came  the  troops  as  far  as 
For.  Hope,  and  Alex-  Roberts  had  gone  there  to  spy  out  the 
situation.  Alex,  was  of  English  parents,  and  a  warm  friend 
of  mine.  He  fraternized  with  the  troops,  and  from  all  he 
could  gleam  he  recommended  me  to  fly  the  country.  He 
sent  an  Indian  by  the  trail  with  a  dispatch  to  that  effect  I 
paid  the  Indian  and  sent  him  back,  and  put  the  dispatch  in 
my  pocket,  as  I  was  afraid  of  alarming  some  weak-kneed 


friends  on  the  bar.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  stand  trial,  I 
provided  I  was  not  sent  to  Victoria  for  trial.  Although  I 
"  two  wrongs  never  made  a  right,"  I  entertained  the  hope 
that  the  illegal  and  oppressive  acts  of  Justice  Wannel  might 
be  taken  as  a  set-off  to  what  I  had  done ;  and  I  had  also  I 
heard  a  good  account  of  Judge  Bigbee  from  Allard.  A  few 
hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  with  the  dispatch  to  me 
came  Col.  Moody  and  his  staff,  and  the  sappers  and  miners,  j 
accompanied  by  Judge  Bigbee.  They  gave  Hills  Bar  a  wide 
berth,  coming  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  When  they 
reached  Fort  Vale  a  conference  was  held  with  Wannel,  who  ! 
suggested  to  send  an  officer  with  a  warrant  for  my  arrest,  j 
and  Capt.  Grant,  with  forty  of  his  men,  to  protect  the  officer 
in  arresting  me,  and  lock  me  up  in  jail  until  I  had  my  trial. 
That  night  I  dispatched  a  note  to  Judge  Bigbee,  stating 
there  was  no  necessity  to  send  a  squad  of  men  to  the  Bar  to 
arrest  me,  that  when  I  was  wanted  I  would  appear  in  pro- 
pria persona.  He  sent  an  officer  with  a  summons  for  me  to 
appear  next  day  at  12  o'clock.  1  went  to  Fort  Vale  alone, 
but  a  hundred  or  two  of  my  friends  were  already  there,  j 
drinking  and  fraternizing  with  the  soldiers.  Before  going  to  | 
the  court-house  I  called  at  Allard's  and  took  a  drink  of  good  ! 
brandy.  I  saw  Fifer  there  in  full  communion  with  my  friend  , 
Allard.  He  stepped  aside  when  I  entered  the  house,  and  the 
daughter  informed  me  that  he  had  been  talking  against  me 
again.  I  did  not  want  to  have  any  difficulty  in  the  house, 
and  I  asked  Fifer  to  step  outside.  I  told  him  the  reason  I 
had  submitted  to  his  slanderous  tongue  as  long  as  I  had. 
We  were  both  armed,  but  neither  of  us  attempted  to  draw  a  j 
weapon.  I  commenced  the  affray,  and  Dr.  Fifer  was  rather 
roughly  handled.  I  would  not  speak  of  the  affair  now,  only 
it  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  my  trial.  A  number  of  officers 
and  soldiers,  and  many  of  my  friends,  witnessed  the  pummel- 
ing,  but  no  one  interfered.  I  then  went  to  the  court-house. 
Judge  Bigbee  was  already  on  the  bench,  and  Col.  Moody  on 
his  right,  and  Justice  Wannel  on  the  left  of  him,  and  a  guard 
of  soldiers  placed  around  the  building.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  the  Judge  or  Col.  Moody.  I  was  dressed  in  a 
full  suit  of  the  Hudson  Bay  rig,  with  a  thick  blue  shirt  out-  I 
side.  In  a  few  minutes  Fifer  also  made  his  appearance. 
The  charge  of  assault  and  batten-  was  preferred,  and  I  plead 
guilty.  I  made  a  statement  to  the  court,  giving  a  short  his- 
tory of  my  persecutions  and  trials  in  my  own  country;  that  I 
was  driven  from,  my  mine  by  a  mob,  who,  had  they  caught 
me,  would  have  hanged  me;  when  the  people  returned  again 
to  their  second  sober  senses  I  went  back  and  stood  my  trial, 
and  was  honorably  acquitted  ;  that  I  had  now  left  my  own 
country-,  and  sought  a  domicile  on  British  soil  and  protec- 
tion under  the  British  flag.  I  added  that  "  I  knew  the  com- 
plainant, Fifer,  in  San  Francisco,  where,  although  a  for- 
eigner himself  (a  Dane),  he  then  belonged  to  a  party  who 
were  against  all  foreigners,  called  the  Know  Nothings  ;  that 
he  was  also  a  strangler,  and  one  of  the  parties  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  making  me  an  outcast  from  society  and 
a  wanderer  ['  strangler '  was  a  new  word,  too,  and  had  to  be 
explained];  that  he  now  claimed  to  be  a  British  subject,  and 
how  he  had  slandered  me  to  the  authorities,"  etc.  I  then 
apologized  to  the  court,  and  to  His  Excellency  Lieutenant 
Governor  Moody,  for  having  committed  the  offense,  as  it 
were,  in  their  very-  presence,  and  hoped  they  would  take  into 
consideration  the  great  provocation  I  had  had,  as  I  did  not 
want  them  to  place  me  in  the  category  of  either  an  outlaw 
or  a  desperado.  When  I  had  finished  Fifer  arose  to  make 
a  statement,  but  as  I  had  plead  guilty  they  would  not  hear 
him.  I  was  fined  £5  and  costs,  and  when  I  went  to  the 
Clerk's  desk  to  settle  a  dozen  buckskin  bags  with  gold  dust 
were  offered  to  me  by  miners  present  in  court  to  pay  the 
fine  and  costs.  I  had  no  gold  coin,  and  my  friend  P.  J. 
Cassin  arranged  it  for  me.  Judge  Bigbee  then  informed  me 
that  there  was  another  and  a  more  serious  charge  pending 
against  me,  vis.:  "The  arrest  of  Justice  Wannel,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  jail,  and  letting  the  constable,  etc., 
escape."  I  plead  not  guilty,  and  asked  the  judge  if  he  would 
hear  evidence  for  the  defense.  He  said  the  proceedings 
would  not  be  ex  parte,  and  he  would  hear  anything  I  had  to 
offer  in  my  defense.  Justice  Wannel  took  the  stand,  and 
gave  a  history-  of  his  arrest,  trial,  and  fine  for  contempt  of 
court.  I  observed  that  the  Judge  smiled  several  times  as 
he  gave  in  his  evidence.  I  asked  Wannel  only  a  few  ques- 
tions— about  the  illegality  of  some  of  his  official  acts.  He 
was  surprised  that  any  official  act  of  his  should  be  consid- 
ered in  that  light.  I  could  see  by  the  manner  of  the  Judge, 
however,  that  he  coincided  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  as  far 
as  the  illegality-  was  concerned.  The  jailer  was  then  sworn. 
He  detailed  the  facts  as  they  had  occurred,  with  a  slight  ex- 
aggeration of  the  amount  of  bravery  he  had  exhibited  in 
his  resistance — drawing  his  pistol,  etc.  I  did  not  cross-ex- 
amine him,  but  admitted  the  facts  as  the  witness  had  stated 
,  them.  The  Judge  then  asked  me  if  I  "  wished  to  be  bound 
j  over  for  trial."  1  replied:  "  Your  Honor  will  remember  that 
j  the  court  agreed  to  hear  evidence  for  the  defense."  "  Oh, 
yes,  yes,"  said  he;  "go  on.r     I  had  but  one  witness — Justice 

■  Perrier.  After  he  had  been  sworn,  I  said:  "Judge,  will  you 
j  be  kind  enough  to  tell  His  Honor  whether  or  not  I  was 
j  sworn  in  by  you  as  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  service  on 
I  that  occasion,  and  whether  or  not  I  acted  under  your  in- 
structions?"     He  stated  that  I  did  nothing  more  than  he 

:  instructed  me  to  do  [transcript  from  the  docket  and  war- 

■  rant  put  in  evidence];  "that  I  had  acted  with  great  modera- 
i  tion,  and  that  the  whole  proceedings  met  with  his  entire  ap- 
probation." He  was  about  to  state  some  of  Justice  Wan- 
I  nel's  illegal  acts,  when  the  Judge  stopped  him  and  conferred 

for  a  few  moments  with  Lieutenant  Governor  Moody,  when 
both  of  them  laughed.  Judge  Bigbee  then  turned  to  me, 
and  said:  "A  clever  Yankee  trick  ;"  and  added:  "Mr. 
McGowan,  you  are  discharged."  There  was  great  rejoicing 
over  my  discharge,  and  "music  was  in  the  air."  We  all 
went  to  Cassin's  and  took  a  drink — citizens  and  soldiers, 
who  thought  the  "  Yankees  "  a  lot  of  goo'd  fellows.  Perrier 
and  Wannel  were  both  dismissed  from  office,  and  Judge 
Cox,  now  in  this  city,  appointed  in  Wannel's  place.  Cox  is 
a  man  of  intelligence,  and  he  and  1  became  warm  friends — 
the  more  so  because  he  had  heard  the  horrible  tales  that 
were  put  in  circulation  about  "McGouin,::  as  they  pro- 
nounced it.  After  the  court  adjourned  Colonel  Moody  sent 
for  me  to  get  one  of  my  narratives,  which  I  presented  to 
him. 


INTAGLIOS. 


My  Love  and  I. 
A  little  while  my  love  and  I, 

Before  the  mowing  of  the  hay. 
Twined  daisy-wreaths  and  cowslip-balls. 
And  caroled  glees  and  madrigals. 

Before  the  hay,  beneath  the  may. 
My  love  (who  loved  me  then)  and  1. 

For  long  years  my  love  and  I 

Tread  severed  paths  to  varied  ends; 

We  sometimes  meet,  and  sometimes  say 

The  trivial  things  of  every  day, 

And  meet  as  comrades,  meet  as  friends. 

My  love  ^vho  loved  mc  once)  and  I. 

But  never  more  my  love  and  I 

Will  wander  forth,  as  once,  together. 

Or  sing  the  songs  we  used  to  sing 
In  spring-t.me,  in  the  cloudless  weather; 
Some  chord  is  mute  that  used  to  ring. 
Some  word  forgot  we  used  to  say 
Among  the  may,  before  the  hay. 
My  love  (who  loves  me  not)  and  I. 

VioLiiT  Fane, 


The  Little  Girl  That  Loves  You  So. 
The  orchard  blooms  in  red  and  white, 

The  meadow  glows  with  blossoms  fair. 
The  river  runs  a  stream  of  light 

Between  its  banks  of  beauty  rare. 
The  homestead  seems  of  heaven  a  pan — 

A  little  heaven  here  below, 
Where  only  one  is  sad  at  heart — 

The  little  girl  that  loves  you  so. 

For  now  you  roam  those  far -off  lands— 

The  distant  worlds  beyond  the  sea ; 
O'er  snow-crowned  Alps,  by  shining  sands, 

Amid  the  dreams  of  Italy  ; 
Through  valleys  of  the  Greeian  State, 

Where  heroes  reigned  so  long  ago ; 
While  here  for  you  1  sadly  wait — 

The  little  girl  that  loves  you  so. 

Your  letters  tell  of  sunsets  sweet 

Beyond  the  Jordan's  shrunken  streams  ; 
Of  buried  cities,  where  the  feet 

Of  Time  seem  caught  in  ancient  dreams ; 
How,  deified,  in  halls  of  art, 

Love  reigns  the  queen  where'er  you  go. 
And  brings  still  nearer  to  your  heart 

The  little  girl  thai  loves  you  so. 

I  know  you  think  of  mc  at  times, 

And  long  for  rest,  and  love,  and  home ; 
My  prayers,  like  old  remembered  rhymes, 

Must  follow  you  where'er  you  roam. 
Ah!  dearest,  come  what  may  to  you, 

Come  grief  or  bliss,  come  joy  or  woe, 
There's  one  whose  every  thought  is  true — 

The  little  girl  that  loves  vou  so. 

Alfred  Sully. 


In  Arcana  Sylvannm. 
Hark! 
What  booming 
Faints  on  the  high-strung  ear? 
Through  the  damp  woods  (so  dark 
No  flowers  are  blooming) 
I  hear,  I  hear 
The  twang  of  harps,  the  leap 
Of  hair>-  feet,  and  know  the  revels  ripe. 
While,  like  a  coral  stripe, 

The  lizard  cool  doth  creep. 
Monster,  but  monarch  there,  up  the  pale  Indian  Pipe. 

Hush! 
Your  panting 
Will  scare  them  from  their  game. 
Let  not  a  fool-fall  crush 

Their  rights  enchanting ! 
The  deadwood's  flame 
Bellies  of  murdered  fire-flies, 
And  glimmering  moon-stones  thick  with  treasured  rays 
Shall  help  our  round-eyed  gaze, 
Antics  unholy  to  surprise 
■Which  the  ungodly  crew  round  the  red  lizard  plays. 

Now ! 

No  breathing 
To  spoil  the  heathenish  dance ! 
Lest  from  each  pendent  bough 
Poison  be  seething — 
A  hair-fine  lance 
Pierce  to  our  brain  and  slowly  slay. 
But  look  your  breathless  fill,  and  mark  them  swing, 
Man  and  maid  a-capering, 
Ugly,  fair,  morosely  gay, 
Round  the  red  lizard  smooth,  crowned  for  their  wicked  king. 

Back! 

Inhuman 
Are  gestures,  laughs,  and  jeers. 
Off,  ere  we  lose  the  track ! 
Nor  man,  nor  woman, 
May  stand  your  leers 
Shameless  and  loose,  uncovered  creatures  1 
Quick,  lest  we  join  their  orgies  in  the  dark ! 
Back !  for  the  madness  stark 

Is  crawling  through  our  natures 
To  touch  the  red  lizard  vile,  spread  on  the  damp,  white  bark. 
Chas.  de  Kay,  in  Scribrter's. 


Idleness  is  emptiness;  the  tree  in  which  the  sap  is  stag- 
nant remains  fruitless. 


On  the  21st  of  May  at  "  Narrow  Lands,'1  his  country  seat, 
in  the  county  of  Alameda,  died  Wm.  R.  Thornburg,  an  es- 
teemed citizen,  an  honorable  man,  and  a  typical  representa- 
tive of  that  better  class  of  pioneers  of  which  our  coast  is,  we 
think,  so  justly  celebrated.  The  gold  discoveries  of  the  Si- 
erra brought  to  California  from  all  parts  of  our  country- 
young  gentlemen  distinguished  for  intelligence,  enterprise, 
and  that  dash  that  only  belongs  to  the  enthusiasm  01  youth, 
and  that  bravery-  that  is  characteristic  of  the  well-born  and 
better  educated.  Mr.  Thornburg  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
came  to  this  coast  at  the  age  of  twenty-xhree;  arriving  here 
in  1S49  he  became,  as  did  almost  all  of  us  in  that  adventur- 
ous period,  a  miner;  was  afterward  Sheriff  of  Yuba  county. 
With  the  restlessness  of  the  genuine  pioneer  he  was  again  a 
pioneer  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra,  attracted  by  the 
silver  discoveries  of  Washoe,  and  there  formed  with  Mr.  Pax- 
ton  the  banking  house  of  Paxton  &  Thornburg.  He  was 
largely  interested  in  the  business  ventures  and  mining  en- 
terprises of  the  new  State  of  Nevada.  Somewhat  prominent 
in  Nevada  politics,  he  was  at  one  time  favorably  mentioned 
as  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator.  He  was  enter- 
prising, public-spirited,  successful,  esteemed  by  all,  honored 
by  those  who  knew  him  well,  and  loved  by  those  who  knew 
him  best.  Hosts  of  friends  in  Nevada  and  California  will 
regret  his  early  death.  A  wife  and  married  daughter  resid- 
ing in  England  mourn  their  loss. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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HEINE'S  OPINION  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 

Heine,  the  famous  German  poet,  writes  to  the  Augs- 
burg Gazette,  a  letter  concerning  the  English.  It  is 
a  popular  opinion  among  the  Germans  that  they 
could  thrash  England  if  they  could  only  land  on  En- 
glish soil.  It  is  (his  advantage  that  places  England 
at  the  head  of  nations.  England  possesses  certain 
great  elements  of  national  supremacy;  money,  brains, 
an  impregnable  insular  positien,  an  irresistible  navy, 
and  more  money.     Heine  thus  discourses: 

"  In  general,  the  English — may  heaven  pardon  me 
the  sin —  are  antipathetical  to  me.  and  occasionally  I 
cam-  this  feeling  so  far  as  not  to  regard  them  as  hu- 
man beings,  but  automatons-  -mere  mechanical  ma- 
chines, set  in  motion  by  egotism,  as  by  a  spring. 
When  in  this  humor,  I  seem  to  hear  the  whirr  of  the 
wheels,  bv  means  of  which  they  think,  feel,  calculate, 
and  prav.  Their  prayers,  their  mechanical  devotion, 
their  methodical  attendance  at  church,  with  a  gilt 
prayerbook  under  their  arms,  their  absurd  and  weari- 
some mode  of  spending  their  Sundays,  their  awk- 
ward and  silly  bigotry,  are  utterly  repugnant  to  me. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  swearing  French  trooper 
is  a  more  pleasing  sight  to  the  Divinity  than  a  pray- 
ing English  shopkeeper.  At  other  times  these  En- 
glish float  before  my  brain  under  a  still  more  strange 
form — a  procession  of  fantastic  shadows,  a  nation  of 
lugubrious  ghosts;  and  more  terrible  to  me  than  the 
pale  phantoms  of  the  midnight  hour  is  the  aspect  of 
these  spectres,  with  red  cheeks  and  broad  backs,  who 
appear  under  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun.  Add  to  all 
this  their  want  of  politeness.  With  their  angular 
limbs  and  stiff  elbows,  they  come  into  collision  with 
everything  and  ever)'  one,  without  ever  uttering  an 
excuse-  When  I  speak  of  the  English,  I  am,  per- 
haps, not  quite  impartial,  and  it  is  possible  that  my 
unfavorable  estimate  of  them,  and  my  averion  to 
them,  arises  from  a  sense  of  disquietude.  Since  I 
have  realized  what  impassable  egotism  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  policy,  they  fill  me  with  a  superstitious 
terror.  I  respect  their  superiority  in  all  material 
things.  They  have  the  brutal  energy  which  formerly 
gave  to  the  Romans  the  empire  of  the  world,  but  to 
the  rapacity  of  the  wolves'  at  Rome  they  unite  the 
cunning  of  the  serpents  of  Carthage.  Against  the 
first,  the  world  is  armed,  but  against  the  murderous 
stratagems  of  these  Punicians  of  the  North,  we  are 
without  defense.  And  more  than  ever  England  is  to 
be  dreaded  whenever  her  commercial  interests  are 
endangered.  The  entire  creation  contains  no  crea- 
ture more  inhuman  than  a  merchant  whose  commer- 
tial  ventures  are  unsuccessful,  or  a  shopkeeper  who 
fears  that  his  customers  will  be  faithless  to  him. 
But  are  the  English  really  clever  politicians?  In 
what  does  their  superiority  consist?  In  that  they  are 
archi-prosaic  creatures;  that  they  are  never  led  into 
error  by  poetical  illusions;  that,  blind  to  even-  ideal 
mirage,  they  fix  their  eyes  steadily  upon  the  real  state 
of  things;  that  they  calculate  with  exactitude  the 
conditions  of  time  and  place,  and  their  calculations 
are  never  troubled  by  any  generous  thoug  t.  Yes, 
their  superiority  consists  in  absence  of  imagination. 
This  defect  is  their  strength,  and  is  the  principal  rea- 
son why  they  succeed  in  political  enterprises,  as  in 
material  ones,  such  as  in  commerce  and  the  construc- 
tion of  machinery.  They  are  not  fanciful.  This  is 
their  secret.  Their  poets  are  only  brilliant  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  and  this  is  why  they  are  ever  at 
war  with  their  countrymen,  that  nation  of  snub-noses, 
low  foreheads,  and  contracted  heads,  the  elect  of 
prose,  who  in  Italy  and  in  the  Indies  remain  as  pro 
saic,  as  cold,  and  as  calculating  as  in  that  centre  of 
their  city,  Threadneedle  Street.  The  perfume  of  the 
lotus  intoxicates  them  as  little  as  the  flames  of  Vesu- 
vius warm  them.  They  drag  their  teapots  up  with 
them  to  the  verge  of  the  volcano,  and  drink  their  tea 
with  a  lugubrious  seasoning  of  cant.  As  dancers, 
too,  they  do  not  excel.  I  am  told  that  Taglioni 
found  few  admirers  in  London,  and  in  truth  this  is 
an  evidence  of  her  talent.  Had  she  pleased  the  En- 
glish, I  should  have  commenced  to  doubt  the  poetry 
of  her  movements.  The  sons  of  Albion  are  them- 
selves the  worst  dancers  in  the  world,  and  Strauss 
has  assured  me  that  hardly  one  of  them  is  able  even 
to  keep  time.  Poor  Strauss,  he  fell  ill  when  he  had 
gazed  upon  the  English  dancing.  These  beings  have 
no  ear  either  for  measure  or  for  music  in  general,  and 
this  renders  their  infatuation  for  the  piano  and  sing- 
ing all  the  more  insupportable.  Nothing,  indeed,  is 
more  horrible  than  English  music,  unless  it  be  En- 
glish painting.  This  nation,  whose  sense  of  hearing 
is  so  defective,  is  absolutely  wanting  in  the  sentiment 
of  color,  and  occasionally  the  suspicion  lays  hold  of 
me  that  they  can  not  even  smell.  What  a  people ! 
With  their  eyes  they  fail  to  see,  with  their  ears  they 
fail  to  hear,  and  with  their  snub  noses  they  fail  to  smell. 
But  are  they  powerful?  Now,  their  power  is  very 
equivocal.  However  commonplace  it  may  be  to 
compare  England  to  Carthage,  the  comparison  is  not 
the  less  just,  except  that  Carthage  has  no  Hannibal. 
Their  troops  are  mercenaries.  It  is  true  that  the  En- 
glish soldiers  are  brave,  exceedingly  brave,  and  that 
they  despise  the  fire  of  an  enemy.  The  officers  are 
courageous,  but  with  little  military-  knowledge.  The 
English  nobility  is  valiant,  and  English  sailors  are 
heroic.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  mass  that  col- 
lectively forms  the  nation?  I  can  not  help  feeling  a 
sort  of  doubt  as  to  its  courage  when  I  hear  that  a 
handful  of  hussars  is  enough  to  disperse  a  noisy 
meeting  of  above  a  hundred  thousand  Englishmen. 
And  even  if  Englishmen  were  individually  brave,  the 
mass  of  the  nation  must  be  collectively  enervated  by 
the  habits  of  comfort  contracted  during  a  period  of 
peace  which  has  lasted  above  a  hundred  years. 
Yes,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  they  have  had  no 
intestine  war,  and  they  have  maintained  their  foreign 
wars  by  means  of  mercenaries  who  have  been  re- 
cruited for  money,  and  other  nations  whom  they  have 
subsidized.  It  would  never  occur  to  a  London  shop- 
keeper, nor  even  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  risk  his  own 
life  in  order  to  defend  the  interests  of  his  country. 
Owing  to  a  prolonged  state  of  peace,  the  curse  of 
too  much  wealth  on  one  side,  and  of  too  much  pov- 
erty on  the  other,  the  political  corruption  which  is  a 
consequence  of  their  representative  government,  the 
enervating  regime  of  manufacturers,  too  intense  a 
development  of  the  commercial  spirit,  religious 
hypocrisy,  and  that  pietism  which  is  a  more  perni- 
cious narcotic  than  opium,  the  English  have  become 
as  warlike  a  nation  as  the  Chinese,  and  England 
would  be  conquered  could  an  army  of  100,000  men 
land  on  its  shores.'1 


CATARRH  AND  DEAFNESS. 

San  Francisco,  March  23,  1878.      j 
To  the    Public. — I   have   been,  ever  since   my1 
j  childhood,  subject  to  attacks  ot  acute  earache,  fol- 
I  lowed  by  long-continued  deafness  and  throat  disease, 
(  the  former  usually  lasting  two  or  three  days,  and  the 
I  two  latter  a  month,  and  sometimes  more.     During 
:  mv  stay  in  this  city,  under  such  an  attack,  I  sought 
I  the  advice  of  DR.   Q.  VAN   HUMMELL,  of   103 
I  Montgomery   Street,   and  was  almost  instantly  re- 
j  lieved  of  the  pain,  and  of  the  deafness  no  trace  re-  . 
'  mained  after  the  lapse  of  a  week.     This  I  look  upon 

as  a  most  remarkable  cure,  considering  the  severity  of 
I  the  attack,  and  that  I  have  been  chronically  subject 

to  them.  C.  T.  CHRISTIENSEN, 

Cashier  Nevada  Bank. 


o 


These  are  indeed  days  of  progress.  It  took  Moses 
forty  years  to  travel  through  the  wilderness.  The 
average  bank  cashier  of  to-day  would  cover  the  ground 
in  about  twenty-four  hours. 

The  phonograph  may  bottle  up  the  voice  and  pass 
it  down  to  future  ages,  but  the  smile  that  twists  the 
face  of  the  man  as  he  seeks  solitude  and  gazes  upon 
his  name  in  print  for  the  first  time  will  have  to  be 
guessed  at. 


Grand  Western  Market 


CORNER    BUSH   AND   POLK  STS. 


T>    FEHNEMANN,  Stalls  17  and  iS,  Strawberry  Depot, 
•^ '    Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

f)    M.  NICHUALS,  Stalls  7  and  8,  Fruit,  Produce,  and 
*-^«    Vegetables. 

f    S.  BURNETT  &•  CO.,  Stalls  19  and  20,  Groceries 
*~*  •   and  Dairy  Produce,  etc. 

T   L.  HOFMANN  &•  CO.,  Stalls  Nos.  11  and  12,  Pork 
*■  Packers. 

71/  P.  NUTTING,   Stalls   Nos.    35  and  36,   Poultry, 
'  '   '  Game,  etc. 

T  OUIS  ARMKNECHT,Sx-A\s  Nos.  37  and  38,  Poultry, 
1-r  Game,  etc. 

JJEVADA  COMPANY,  Stalls  Nos.  5  and  6,  Meats. 
TJfENR  Y  H1CKSON,  Stalls  Nos.  27  and  28,  Meats.      - 


ROBERTS' 
DELICIOUS    CANDIES 

.manufactured  daily, 
Northwest  corner  Bush  and  Polk  STs. 


FFER  THE  FOLLOW  I XG  HOUSES 

and  Lots  on  the  Installment  Plan : 

4  HOUSES  north  side  Clintun  Part,  between  Guerrero, 
Dolores,   Thirteenth   and   Fourteenth  streets — 6  rooms 
and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  northwest  corner  Twenty-first  and  Jessie  sts. — 
10  rooms  and  bath. 

3  HOUSES  south  side  Clay  street,  between  Jones  and 
Leavenworth — io  rooms  and  bath. 

3   HOUSES  north  side  Washington  street,  between  Fill- 
more and  Steiner — 8  rooms  and  bath. 
^\  HOUSES  north  side  Hill  street,  between  Valencia  and 
-V  Guerrero — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

IHOL'SE  west  side  Stevenson  street,  between  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-first — 7  rooms. 

1  HOUSE  south  side  Liberty  street,  between  Valencia 
and  Guerrero — 3  rooms  and  bath. 

IHOL'SE  south  side  Post  street,  between  Webster  and 
Fillmore — S  rooms  and  bath. 

1HOLrSE   east  side   of  York   street,    between   Twenty- 
fourth  and  Twenty-fifth — 6  rooms  and  bath. 
£\  HOL'SES  west  side   Pierce  street,  between   0'FarreIl 
-^  and  Ellis — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  south  side  Clinton  Park,  between  Guerrero, 
Dolores,  Market,  and  Fourteenth  sts — 7  rooms  and  bath. 
^J  HOUSES  south  side  Twenty-first  street,  between  Ya- 
t,   lenciaand  Mission — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  west  side  Verba  Bueno  street,  between  Clay 
and  Sacramento,  Mason  and  Taylor —  rooms  and  bath. 
1  HOUSE  east  side  Steveoson  street,  between  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-first — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

jSSf*  The  houses  are  all  entirely  new,  are  of  modem  con- 
struction and  finish,  and  easily  accessible  by  street  railroads. 
They  are  entirely  disconnected,  have  been  built  under  our 
own  supervision  by  DAY  WORK,  and  are  warranted  first- 
class  in  every  respect.  The  title  warranted  perfect  in  all 
cases.  WM.   HOLLIS,  Manager, 

230  Montgomery  Street. 


(TIERRA  XEVADA  SI  TNG 

*-*^      Company. — Location   of  principal 

San    Francisco.    California.      Locati    -  Virgnia 

Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  1878.  an  assess- 
ment (No.  5-tVof  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  47,  Nevada  Bloock,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  nineteenth  day  of  June,  187S,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  eighth  day  of 
July,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with 
cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

W.  W.  STETSON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  47,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


IT  ALE &-■  XORCROSS  SILVER  MIN- 

ing  Company. — Lecatisn  of  principal  plaee  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1S78,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  58)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capita]  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  L'nited  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  58,  Nevada  Block,  northwest  cor- 
ner Pine  and  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  iSth  day  of  June,- 1878,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the  tenth  (loth) 
day  of  Tvly,  1S7S,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

By  order  ot  the  Board  of  Directors. 

IOEL  F.  LIGHTNER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  58,  Nevada  Block,  northwest  comer  Pine 
and  Montgomery  Streets,  San   Fiancisco,  California. 

EXLCAX     GOLD     A  XL)     SLLVER 


M- 


GEO.  W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.    SCOTT. 


H.   T.   SCOTT. 


MOOD  Y'S 

Drug  and  Prescription 

STORE, 

Northwest   corner   Polk   and    Pine    Streets. 


UNION    IRON   WORKS 

(  Founded  1849.)      Post  Office  Box  2128. 

COR.    FIRST   AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO 


MANlFACTirRBKS    OF 
Compressed  Engines, 
Air  Compressors, 
Rock  Drills, 

Portable  Hoisting  Engines, 

Marine  Stationary  and  Portable  Boilers 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


Mining  Company. —  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  ot  works, 
Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  5)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  28,  Hayward's  Building,  H*.  419  Caliiar- 
nia  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  21st  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and  adver- 
tised for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made 
before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the  tenth  day  of  July, 
1878,  to  pay  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of 
advertising  and  expensesof  sale. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  28,  Hayward's  Building,  419  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


Prescriptions  prepared  with  care  from  the  purest  of  Drugs 
and  Chemicals. 


JOHN      E.     QUINN, 


1400  Polk  Street,  comer  Pine. 


CONSTANTLY. ON   HAND   AND   FOR  SALE, 

Direct-acting  Pumping  and  Hoisting  Engines, 
Upright  and  Stationary  Engines, 

Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery 
Blake's  Rock  Breakers, 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps, 

Chlorodizing  Furnaces, 
Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps. 
AH  manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
workmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
man  u  facturers . 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 


jDELCHER  SIL  VER  MINING  CO. 

"^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  187S,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  14)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
U'nited  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  No.  21,  No.  419  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  18th  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and 
I  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is 
I  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  eighth  day 
j  of  July,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  ^assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 
j       Office — Room    No.  21,    Ne.   419  California  Street,    San 
I  Francisco,  California. 

VT+  CE  OF  APPLLCA  TIOX  TO  BE- 


N 


T 


HE    LARGEST    AND    BEST   SE- 

lected  stock  of 


Fancy  Goods,  Ladies'  and  Gents'  Fur- 
nishing Goods,  Dress  Trimmings, 
Kid  and  Lisle  Thread  Gloves, 

And  all  the  popular  novelties  in  the  Fancy  Goods  line,  out- 
side of  Kearny  Street. 


BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM 

A  Preparatory  School  to  the  University. 


CO.ME   A  SOLE    TRADER, 
given  that  I,  SARAH  E.  PEREIRA 


W.     WILKINSON, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

TADIES>i    GENTS,    MISSES',    AND 

■*-"     CHILDREN'S  BOOTS,  SHOES,  and  GAITERS, 

No.  1212  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Custom  work  prompt- 
ly attended  to.  Repairing  neatly  executed.  Dunbarr's 
Children's  Shoes  a  specialty. 


!      Accommodations   for  boarders  first-class,  but  the  number 
'.  for  the  ensuing  term  will  be  limited.     The  terms  of  tuition 


Notice  is  hereby 
rife  of  Samuel  L. 
Pereira,  formerly  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
California  (now  of  Prescott,  Arizona),  intend  to  apply  to  the 
County  Court  of  the  said  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  on 
M»nday,  the  first  day  of  July,  1S78,  said  day  being  a  day 
of  the  July  term,  1878,  of  said  court,  for  an  order  and  de- 
cree authorizing  and  permitting  me  to  carry  on  business  on 
my  own  account  as  a  Sole  Trader,  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco or  elsewhere  in  the  State  of  California.  The  nature  of 
the  said  business  intended  and  proposed  to  be  carried  on  by 
me  is  that  of  keeping  a  private  lodging  house. 

San  Francisco,  May  29,  1S7S. 

SARAH  E.  PEREIRA. 

J.  R.  Brandon,  Attorney  for  Petitioner. 

FFLCE  OF  ALPHA   COXSOLIDA  T- 


0 


ed  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco,  May  18th,  1878. 

— Tke  eleventh   annual   meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 

above  named  company,  for  the  election  of  Trustees  and  the 

transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  presented,  will 

for  day  scholars  will  be  made  vers-  reasonable,  in  order  that     ^  heM  on  Monday,  June  17th  (third  Monday  in  June),  at 


the  advantages   of  this   institution   may  be  extended  to  as 
many  as  possible.     For  circulars,  address 

JOHN    F.    BURRIS,    PRINCIPAL, 

BERKELEY.  CALIFORNIA. 


1  o'clock  P.  m.  on  that  day,  at  the  office  of  the  corporation. 
Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  closed  on  Monday, 
June  iolh,  at  3  o'clock  r.  m. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 


N 


VTICE  TO  CREDLTORS.—XOTLCE 


MOHR    &   STEFFENS, 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


/GROCERIES,    FIXE    WINES,    AND\ 

'~7'     LIQUORS,  Pixley  Hall  Building,  corner  of  Pacific 
and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

23T  All  Goods  delivered  free  and  warranted. 


p\R.  G.  J.   VAN  VLACK, 

4  EDDY  STREET, 


Opposite  The  Baldwin. 


__  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned.  Administrator  of 
the  Estateof  ELLEN  GEE,  deceased,  to  the  creditors  of, 
and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said  decedent,  to 
exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  within  four 
months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the  said 
administrator,  at  his  place  of  business,  Room  iz,  Nevada 
Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco.     Dated  May  10th,  1878. 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN. 
Administrator  of  the  Estateof  Ellen  Gee,  deceased. 

VTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— NOTICE 


X 


RARE     OLD 

Engravings    a?id   Etchings ! 

W.    K.   VICKERY 

Invites  the  attention  of  art  lovers  to  his  fime  selection  of 
Rare  Old  Engravings  andEtchings  with  which  he  has 
recently  arrived  in  San  Francisco.  They  consist  of  early 
and  scarce  impressions  from  the  original  plates  of  the  great  1 
engravers  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Their  age,  rarity,  and  unequaled  workmanship 
are  causing  them  now  to  be  much  sought  for  by  people  of 
taste  in  the  East,  both  for  portfolio  and  framing  purposes.  , 
Visitors  will  be  welcome  to  call  and  inspect  collection  be-  j 
tween  the  hours  of  nine  and  two  o'clock.  Engravings  sent  ' 
on  approval  to  private  residences. 

NO.  417  KEARNY  STREET,  ROOM  NO.  1. 

San  Francisco. 


AND   CADET  SCHOOL. 


Next  quarter  will  commence  July  17,  1878. 
For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Gal. 


J.   C.    MERRILL    &.   CO. 

SHIPPING 

—  AND  — 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  the 

SANDWICH    ISLANDS    AND    OREGON    PACKET 
LINES. 

I  204  and  706  California  St.  -    .     SaD  Francisco. 


is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned.  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  ANNIE  GALLAGHER,  deceased,  to  the 
creditors  of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said 
decedent,  toexhibit  them  with  the  necessary youche 
in  four  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the 
said  Administrator  at  his  place  of  business,  Room  12,  Ne- 
vada Block,  309  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  City  and  Coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco.     Dated  May  10th,  1S78. 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Annie  Gallagher,  deceased. 


AJOTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— NOTICE 

is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  GEORGE  BR.YND,  deceased,  to  the  credit- 
ors of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said  dece- 
dent, to  exhibit  them,  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  within 
Four  months  after  the  first  publication  of  thi<.  notice,  to  the 
said  administrator  at  the  place  of  ht»  business.  Room  13, 
Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.     Dated  June  3,  1878. 

J  WILLIAM   DOOLAN, 

Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  George  Brand,  deceased. 

Sol.  A.   Sharp,  Attorney  for  Administrator. 


27    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 

311  Mon'?omery  St.,  Nevada  Block. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


■ 


MS* 


■ 

INTERCEPTED  LETTERS. 


San  Francisco,  fune  7.  1878. 
Mv   D>  \k   Mapgf.  : — The  chorus  singers  have  gathered  up  their  ef- 
fects and  In-taken  themselves   once  more  to  the  sequestered  glades  and 
shades  of  their  bucolic    homes.     Crowded    assemblages    put   on    their 
wonted  look  once  RgAtD.     The  big  audience  at   Ihe  California  on  Mon- 
day ni«ht  was  not  onl)  exceedingly  metropolitan,  but  ultra-fashionable 
as  well.      In  short,  w e  are  restored   to  our  normal  condition,  and  I  felt 
as  if  I    had   returned  home  from  somewhere  when  I  was  packed  into 
one  of  the  tight  little  iron  chairs  at    the  California  waiting  for  the  cur- 
tain to  roll  up  on  thi-  world-famous  Joe  Jefferson.     I  have  known  sev- 
eral o<m<-dians  who   thought   they  could  play  Rip  I'm   Winkle  belter 
than  he.     Indeed.  I  have  half  believed  them,  and  have  sometimes  been 
astonistv-d  that  they  played  it  so  much  better  than  they  did  anything 
else.     I  made  the  discovery  on  Monday  night  that  everything  which  I 
admir.il  in  them  was  boldly  plundered  business.     My  dear  Madge,  you 
late  Valenciennes  laces  nowadays,  find  how 
difficult  some  people  find  it  to  detect  the  difference  between  a  fine  pat- 
tern of  French  lace  and  the  real  Chantilly.     But  a  good  buyer  is  not 
soon  deceived  with  a  loose  edge.     She  looks  to  the  finish.     The  imi- 
tators of  Rip  Win  II '///£/.■  have  caught  the  bolder  outlines  of  the  pat-  [ 
tern  to  a  nicety  ;  but  the  loose  threads  edge  it  with  unfinished  fray.     I  | 
suffered  a  downright  disappointment  through  an  act  or  two.  and  I  think  \ 
it  was  only  next  day  Cat  1  began  to  realize  that  I  had  been  looking  | 
upon  a   masterpiece.     Some  one  asked  me  how  I  liked  Joe  Jefferson, 
and  for  an  instant  I  could  not  place  tin-   man.     He  was  as  completely 
unidentified,  unknown  v>  me,  as  il  he  had  never  been.     I  immediately  < 
took  occasion  to  pay  the  actor  the  tribute  of  admiration  which  I  had  ! 
not  given  the  night  before.     The  critics  are  objecting  latterly  that  he 
idealizes  drunkenness.     He  is  not  a  gross  clown  in  his  delineation  of  | 

rv  common  state.  Aside  from  a  mild  hiccough  which  occasion- 
ally interrupts  his  speech — and  which  is  so  extremely  natural  that  not 
many  actors  could  resist  the  temptation  to  repeat  it  oftener— he  is  not  * 
more  than  half  seas  over.  He  is  too  hopelessly  lazy  to  get  hopelessly  I 
drunk  Every  attitude  is  indicative  of  his  idle  habit.  He  neither  sits  ' 
down  nor  lies  down.  When  he  reaches  the  place  he  intends  to  occupy, 
he  simply  lets  hims-jlf  fall  into  it.  His  verv  words  are  drawled.  I  can 
not  picture  to  you  how  aptly  this  manner  fits  upon  the  character  of  the 
good-natured  idle  vagat>ond  who  endears  himself  to  the  sympathy  by 
some  indescribable  charm.  Put  thi=  is  right.  What  would  a  hero  be 
if  the  sympathies  v>ere  not  with  him?  It  is  a  little  hard  on  Gretchen, 
but  she  can  -land  it  in  a  play.  I  did  not  like  Jefferson's  dialect.  It  has 
at  least  the  benefit  of  not  being  overdone  ;  but.  to  mv  thinking,  it  is 
not  done  quite  enough.  I  do  not  allude  to  idiomatic  idiosyncrasies — 
these  he  uses  with  discretion — but  to  the  delicate  eccentricities  of  ac- 
cent which  should  pervade  every  word  spoken.  How  funnv  it  is,  by 
the  way.  that  in  a  Dutch  settlement  no  one  speaks  with  a  Dutch  accent 
but  "  Rip."  Even  "Gretchen  "*  gives  her  scoldings  in  very  choice  and 
grammatical  English.  But  how  very-  much  funnier  it  would  be  if  stock 
companies  were  given  carte  blanche  and  allowed  to  draw  upon  their 
fund  of  dialect  whenever  a  specialist  came  along.  I  can  imagine  Belle 
Chapman  struggling  with  the  gutturals,  provided  she  could  rise  to  the 
emergency  of  a  struggle  :  or  John  Wilson  tugging  away  at  the  Dutch 
nits.  It  is  better  as  il  is.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many 
paradoxes  on  the  stage  arc  pretty  well  managed,  after  all.  I  have  often 
thought  they  might  have  given  "  Rip  Van  Winkle"'  a  longer  nap  since 
he  wakes  so  changed  a  man.  He  is  about  twentv-five  vears  of  age — 
certainly  not  over  thirty*— when  he  goes  to  sleep.  He  looks  seventy  or 
eighty  with  his  shining  poll  and  his  long  white  hair  and  beard  when  he 
awakes.  The  wind  and  weather  might  easily  make  him  rheumatic  and 
stiff  in  the  joints,  but  twenty  years  should  hardly  make  a  centennarian 
of  him.  And  yet  w  hat  of  the  picturesque  would  be  destroyed  should  he 
come  to  life  again,  with  the  lightly  sprinkled  locks  and  well  kept  looks 
of  forty-five  years.  The  actor  and  the  stage  manager  understand  these 
things,  and  know  perfectly  wdl  how  much  poetical  license  an  audience 
will  accept  The  ubiquitous  Miss  Pixley  played  "Gretchen"  was. 
■  ha\  e  been  selected  by  Joe  Jefferson  for  the  pan.  She  is 
-  being  called  upon  in  some  emergency,  and  flits  from  one  thea- 
tre to  the  other  with  s-irprising  frequency.  She  is  always  an  acceptable 
little  woman,  too.  a!'  .me  of  the  actresses  for  whom  there 

seems  to  be  no  especial  future.  Managers  should  treat  her  well,  for 
she  has  tided  each  and  ever*  one  of  them  over  a  difficulty.  Fancy 
the  col^rte^s  Mary  Young  as  "Gretchen  ! "  Some  object  that  Annie 
Pixley  played  it  too  quietly,  especially  the  scene  where  "  Rip''  is  turned 
out  of  house  and  home,  but  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Miss  Pixley's 
cone*::  fancy  to  have  been  dictated  by  Mr.  Jefferson.     He 

Dually  a  natural  act.  ■-,  and  never  oversteps  the  bounds  of  natuie. 

pening  scenes.  Your 
veritable  tartar  is  noisy  from  habit  rather  than  from  anv  particular  feel- 
ing the  matter,  but  when  a  woman  means  mischief  she  is  ominously  sii]!. 
She  made  "Gretchen  "  a  woman  who  had  borne  till  she  could  bear  no 
longer.  It  is  not  a  natural  vixen  whe  bids  a  littte  child  lay  the  table  for 
three  -  wiih  fresh  violence.     How  little  it  takes  to 

melt  a  stubborn  woman  after  all,  if  the  men  only  had  sense  enough  to 
know  it!     Kvei  -re  a  little  peal  of  the  queerest 

thunder  I  ever  heard.  They  will  be  obliged  to  remodel  their  thunder 
factory  at  the  California,  or  the  people  will  not  know  whether  the  noise 
is  a  part  of  the  play  or  the  emptying  of  a  dump-cart  next  door.  The 
thunder,  however,  is  all  that  can  be  found  fault  with  in  the  mounting. 
Rip  Van  Winkle  is  placed  on  the  stage  with  as  careful  an  attention  to 
detail  as  if  Dion  Boucicault  himself  had  superintended  every  rehearsal. 


The  back  ground  of  the  first  scene,  a  view  of  the  village  of  Falling 
Waters,  is  almost  worthy  a  place  on  the  walls  on  a  salon,  while  the  mys- 
tic effects  in  Sleepy  Hollow  cast  quite  a  glamour  over  the  senses.  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  indeed  in  fairy  land,  and  the  fascinating  story  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle  "an  o'er  true  tale,  '  as  I  watched  the  shadows  creep  off  the 
mountains,  and  the  tricksy  sprites  of  the  Kaiskills  disappear  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth.  This  shadowy  spell  is  not  exorcised  through- 
out the  remainder  of  ihe  piece,  even  when  "  Rip's  "  shrewdness  and  dry 
w'x  comes  back  to  him,  though  his  youth  does  not.  1  found  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle's"  neighbors  down  street.  Harrigan  and  Hart,  to  be  suf- 
fering also,  just  a  little,  from  imitators,  for  think  what  a  furore  "  Rip" 
would  have  raised  amongst  us  if  Raymond,  and  Heme,  and  McWade. 
and  a  few  more,  had  not  taken  the  edge  off  its  novelty.  Muldoon  and 
Moriarty,  two  very  popular  Irish  gentlemen,  were  original  with  this 
lucky  twain,  it  is  said,  but  they  probably  think  we  have  had  a  dose  of 
both  songs,  for  they  have  not  yet  attempted  either.  They  have 
scrambled  something  or  other  together  which  they  call  a  play.  It 
contains  a  heroine  in  distress,  a  hero,  ditto— a  bold,  unscrupulous 
villain  and  some  minor  characters,  none  of  whom  have  much  to  do 
with  each  other.  For  ray  own  part  I  was  deeply  attracted  by  the  vil- 
lain. I  do  not  know  whether  this  gentleman  means  to  be  melodramatic 
or  funnv.  but  he  wears  the  main  portion  of  his  hair  comlxxl  down  into 
his  right  eye.  and  he  puts  on  the  "  decply-dvcd ''  look  every  time  he 
^trik*s  the  stage,  with  blood-curdling  success.  I  think  that  man  means 
lo  have  a  plav  written  for  himself  some  day,  and  I  know  he  will  select 
the  plot  from  among  the  choicest  annals  of  a  penitentiary.  Harrigan 
and  Hart  ar*  quite  a  clever  pair  in  the  protean  line.  They  sing  fairly 
well,  possibly  dance — for  they  seem  light-footed — and  have  a  certain 
droll  way  of  expounding  their  witticisms  which  is  quite  taking.  Hart 
is  especially  neat,  and  ir  his  female  impersonations  disports  a  foot 
which  a  Kearney  Street  promenader  on  matinee  day  might  envy.  They 
each  give  no  less  than  six  different  characters,  most  of  which  are  varie- 
ties of  the  Irish  character.  Harrigan  is  the  more  versatile  and  perhaps 
the  more  accomplished,  but  I  wish  he  would  introduce  some  act  where 
he  fixes  up  a  little.  This  slovenliness,  spun  through  an  entire  evening, 
becomes  distasteful,  especially  when  his  companion  resorts  to  the  ex- 
traneous aid  of  the  tailor's  art  occasionally.  The  miniature  Sixty-Ninth 
is  a  band  of  well  trained  little  fellows,  with  their  descent  written  as 
plainly  on  their  faces  as  if  they  were  drawn  by  Nast's  pencil.  It  is  a 
lively  entertainment  throughout,  bristling  with  good  things,  and  never 
dragging  for  a  moment.  They  give  a  negro  act  which  is  really  some- 
thing quite  new  in  that  almost  exhausted  line,  and  an  imitation  of  a 
pair  of  sham  English  swells,  which  is  sometimes  startlingly  natural. 
Altogether  it  is  preferable  to  a  minstrel  entertainment,  save  that  one 
hears  a  pretty  ballad  sometimes  in  the  latter.  They  are  in  for  a  suc- 
cessful season,  for  the  houses  have  been  as  crowded  as  at  their  own 
little  nook  in  Xew  York,  where  they  have  been  making  a  collection  of 
trade  dollars  very  fast.  The  Union  Square  people  have  been  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  make  their  re-entree  in  Divorce,  a  jumble  of  inanities 
which  has  already  failed  here  with  the  Daly  Combination.  It  is  too 
good  a  company  to  be  able  to  do  anything  outrageously  bad,  but 
they  have  been  playing  in  a  spiritless  sort  of  way.  as  if  they  did  not 
like  their  parts.  .  1  do  not  blame  them.  Any  woman  would  hate  to  be 
cast  for  such  an  utter  simpleton  as  "  Lu  Ten  Eyck,"  out  of  regard  for 
her  sex,  even  although  it  is  dramatically  rather  a  good  part.  Miss  Syl- 
vester, however,  rather  reveled  in  it ;  she  was  the  one  exception  to  the 
troupe,  and  played  as  if  she  liked  it.  I  hope  she  will  not  be  spoiled  by- 
all  the  praise  she  has  won  in  California,  but  I  saw  the  other  night  a 
little,  just  a  little,  of  the  disagreeable  confidence  of  a  pronounced  favor- 
ite, and  I  regretted  it  exceedingly.  She  is  always  so  intelligent,  so 
painstaking  and  so  satisfactory,  that  I  should  be  sorry-  to  see  a  change, 
I  wish  she  would  pitch  her  voice  a  note  lower.  She  struck  a  natural 
key  for  a  moment  the  other  night,  and  you  have  no  idea  how  much 
more  melodious  it  sounded  in  that  small  theatre.  What  a  changeable 
actress  Rose  Wood  is !  There  are  times  when  one  would  not  ask  f«r  a 
better  actress  in  any  part,  and,  for  that  matter,  everything  she  touches 
she  relieves  by  some  charmingly  natural  ways.  But  she  has  come 
back  from  the  interior  with  that  terrible  habit  again  of  speaking  through 
her  nose,  and  draw  ing  out  her  words  to  a  perternatural  length.  These 
two  faults  quite  over-shadowed  all  the  excellence  of  her  "  Fanny  Ten 
Eyck.  Also,  she  dressed  like  a  fright  in  every  act  excepting  the  first 
and  last.  Indeed,  in  the  Florida  scene  she  came  out  swathed  like  a 
mummy,  in  white,  with  nothing  visible  but  her  face,  and  that  with  a 
Medusan  expression  which  ought  to  have  scared  her  child  into  seven 
fits  when  he  appeared.  She  wore  a  verv-  pretty  dress  under  all  this  dra- 
pery, which  she  carefully  concealed.  Talking  of  dresses  I  fear  we  shall 
have  no  satin  left  to  make  handkerchief  boxes  next  Christmas.  That 
estimable  lady,  and  admirable  actress,  Mrs.  Farren.  seems  to  have 
bought  it  up  by  the  bale  for  the  production  of  Divorce.  Mr.  Lewis 
Morrison  played  the  villain  "  Eddie  Lynde,"  that  intimate  "  friend  of 
the  family"  who  is  always  hanging  around  where  there  is  a  houseful 
of  girls.  If  there  is  anything  more  exasperating  than  to  see  Mr.  Morri- 
son play  the  villain  it  is  to  see  him  play  goody.  I  saw  him  in  "  Julian 
Gray  "  once,  and  I  have  had  a  hearty  dislike  for  that  clergyman  ever 
since.  Yet  Morrison  used  to  beagood  actor  when  he  was  leading  man 
at  the  California.  You  remember  his  "Romeo,"  "  Sir  Thomas  Clif- 
ford,'* "  Laertes,"  and  a  dozen  other  similar  parts  which  were  all  above 
the  average.  But  he  has  deteriorated,  and  his  villain  is  particularly  dis- 
agreeable. You  will  think  I  did  not  find  much  enjoyment  at  the  Bald- 
win this  week  after  so  much  growling,  but  there  was  some  good  sprink- 
led with  the  bad.  O'Neill  made  a  very  nice  sort  of  an  "  Adriance/' 
although  it  is  nothing  to  exercise  his  talents  to  a  very-  exhausting  extent. 
Nina  Varian  looked  as  pretty  as  is  necessary,  even  in  a  brick-red  wig, 
and  played  a  rather  willful  young  woman  as  if  she  were  not  playing  at 
all.  I  wonder  (? )  There  is  a  young  girl  up  there.  Miss  Katherine  Cor- 
coran, who  will  be  a  good  actress  some  day.  She  is  the  only  one  out  of 
the  great  army  of  debutantes  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  who  has  had 
any  adaptability  whatever  for  the  profession,  to  say  nothing  of  talent  or 
genius.  Miss  Corcoran  has  an  infantile  face  which  she  knows  how  to 
make  up,  and  she^  as  thoroughly  at  ease  as  a  veteran.  She  makes  a 
n.ost  interesting  Flora  Penfield,"  particularly  interesting  to  me  per- 
haps, as  I  ha*e  hitherto  generally  seen  it  played  by  a  most  pronounced 
stick  promoted  from  the  ballet  for  the  occasion.  Next  week  we  are  to 
have  a  new  play  at  this  house  called  Shams.  A  Washington  scandal  ! 
.A  real  high-ioned,  fashionable,  political  wickedness,  dished  up  into  a 
highly  moral  drama,  and  all  meant  to  show  us  weak  women  what  an 
au-fn'  ;  ■' thing  extravagance  is.     I  believe  the  heroine  is  a 

leader  of  ton.  and  has  brought  disgrace  and  shame  on  her  worthy  and 
respected  husband,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  has  to  resign 
his  position,  and  oh,  it's  terrible !  There  s  love  in  it,  of  course,  and  a 
handsome  villain,  and  a  threatened  elopement,  and  a  good-hearted  old 
brother,  all  the  way  from  Nevada,  and  a  rattling  young  hero,  etc 
Shams  is  written  by  a  local  gentleman  who  knows  all  about  it,  and  who 
directly  withholds  his  name,  knowing,  probably,  the  uufortunate  pecu- 
,  liarity  of  the  scribe  to  damn  not  only  the  play,  but  the  author  also,  and 
|  is  not.  usually,  half  so  severe  when  he  does  not  know  whom  or  what  he 

■  is  attacking.     I  have  a  wild,  vague  idea  that  Shams  may  prove  to  be  a 

■  good  play,  but  I  have  nothing  more  tangible  to  build  the  supposition 
I  upon  than  that  it  has  not  had  one  word  of  puffery  in  advance.  The  author 
J  is  evidently  faint-hearted — a  rare  and  good  quality  in  an  author — and 
:  trusts  his  play  to  its  own  strength.  I  will  go  as  early  as  possible,  and 
1  tell  you  all  about  it.     Till  then  I  am,  as  ever,  your  own,       BETSY  B. 


THE  ZERRAHN  LAMENT, 


As  Sung  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Chorus. 


We  have  missed  you,  yes,  we've  missed  you, 

Carl  Zerrahn, 
If  we'd  dared,  we  would  have  kissed  you. 

You  dear  man ; 
But  you've  gone,   perhaps  forever, 
And  we  never,  never,  never 
May  see  your  dear  good  countenance  again, 
Carl  Zerrahn. 
CHORUS— Oh,   Zerrahn,  dear  Zerrahn, 
Carl  Zerrahn, 
Wdl  you  ne'er  come  back  again, 

Herr  Zerrahn? 
Your  kind  words  at  rehearsal 
Are  to  us  a  precious  morsel 

To  think  of  and  to  dream  of  while  you're  gone, 
Carl  Zerrahn. 

You  have  gone,  perhaps  forever, 

Carl  Zerrahn  ; 
We  may  never,  ah !  no.  never 
Meet  again. 
"  Sit  still,   our  hearts,  sit  still," 
For  grief  must  have  its  fill. 

And  our  tears  in  torrents  spill — now  you're  gene, 
Carl  Zerrahn. 
Chmuls— Oh.  Zerrahn.  dear  Zerrahn, 
Carl  Zerrahn, 
We  never  shall  forget  you. 

You  dear  man ; 
Your  form  so  tall  and  slender. 
Your  heart  so  warm  and  tender. 
Incomparable  and  good, 
Carl  Zerrahn. 

Sweet  Fessenden  we  spare. 

But  with  pain  ; 
The  great  Whitney,  oh,  so  rare, 

Will  come  again; 
Clark  and  Billings  we  regret, 
Drasdil.   Bugbee,  we'll  forget. 
And  all  for  your  sweet  sake, 
Carl  Zerrahn. 
Chorus — Oh,  Zerrahn,  dear  Zerrahn, 
Carl  Zerrahn, 
The  great  leader  of  women 

And  of  men, 
The  ladies  of  the  chorus. 
Till  death  comes  creeping  o'er  us. 
Will  rant  and  rave  about  you. 
Carl  Zerrahn. 

In  our  great,  immense  Pavilion, 

Carl  Zerrahn. 
Above  soldier  and  civilian. 

Noble  man, 
You  stood  high  above  them  all. 
Your  form  erect  and  tall, 
Why,  we  seemed  like  pigmies  all — just  then, 
Carl  Zerrahn. 
Chorus — Oh,  Zerrahn,  dear  Zerrahn, 
Carl  Zerrahn, 
Your  fame  we  will  maintain, 

Splendid  man. 
You  are  great  and  you  are  nice. 
And  you  gave  us  each  a  slice 
Of  your  distinguished  notice  now  and  then. 
Carl  Zerrahn. 

You  remember  with  what  unction, 

Carl  Zerrahn, 
We  minded  your  injunction, 

Dear,  good  man, 
To  "  keep  one  eye  on  you, 
And  the  other  on  you,  too. 
Glancing  only  at  our  books  now  and  then," 
Carl  Zerrahn, 
Chorus— Oh,  Zerrahn,  dear  Zerrahn, 
Carl  Zerrahn, 
Remember  us,  your  chorus. 
Now  and  then. 
Oh,  do  not  quite  forget  us, 
But  occasionally  let  us 
Hear  from  you  in  Boston, 
Carl  Zerrahn. 

The  whole  Pacific  Coast, 

Carl  Zerrahn, 
Is  utterly  lost. 

Now  you're  gone. 
The  Oregon  delegation. 
The  Oakland  constellation. 
And  indeed  the  whole  creation  groans  in  pain, 
Carl  Zerrahn. 

Your  image  we'll  cherish, 
Carl  Zerrahn  ; 
L'nless  your  photos  perish, 

You  dear  man. 
We  will  hang  them  in  our  rooms, 
We  will  drag  them  to  our  tombs. 
And  on  resurrection  morn  we'll  meet  again, 
Carl  Zerrahn. 
Chorus  and  Finale — 

Oh,  Zerrahn,  dear  Zerrahn, 

Carl  Zerrahn, 
We'll  meet  you  up  in  heaven. 

If  we  can. 
When  this  sad  life  is  done. 
And  we're  "loafin*  'round  the  throne," 
You  shall  lead  our  angel  chorus, 

Carl  Zerrahn.  H.   N.  C 


When  Forrest  was  a  young  man.  Van  Amburg,  the  lion  tamer,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  his.  Mr.  Forrest  always  admired  courage,  and  had 
often  bantered  Van  Amburg  that  it  required  very  little  to  enter  a  lion's 
den,  especially  that  of  a  tame  one.  One  day,  when  Van  Amburg  was 
appearing  nightly  at  the  American  Museum,  Mc_  Forrest  called  upon 
him,  and  the  lamer,  under  some  pretense,  asked  him  to  accompany  him. 
Leading  the  way  through  a  dark  passage,  he  suddenly  stopped  before  a 
low  door,  which  he  unlocked  with  his  latch-key,  and  saying  "Stoop 
low,  sir,  and  step  high,"  led  Mr.  Forrest  into — the  Lion's  Cage.  The 
door  was  closed  with  a  snap,  and  from  out  the  darkness  Mr.  Forrest 
could  see  a  pair  of  eyes,  glowing  like  balls  of  fire,  from  a  remote  corner 
of  the  cage.  The  tragedian  held  his  breath  in  horror  as  he  saw  that  the 
eves  were  approaching  him,  and  he  felt  the  warm  breath  of  the  beast  as 
he  came  stealthily  toward  him.  Closer  and  closer  he  came,  until  his 
massive  head  reached  the  knees  of  the  terror-stricken  victim,  who  un- 
consciously put  forth  his  hand  and  patted  the  brute.  Suddenly  the 
door  of  the  cage  opened,  Mr.  Van  Amburg  sprang  in  laughing,  and,  as 
he  grasped  the  Hon  around  the  neck,  he  directed  Mr.  Forrest  how  to 
escape,  which  be  did  quite  nimbly. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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OTHELLO'S  APOLOGY. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seignors, 

That  1  have  taken  away  this  old  man's  daughter 

Is  most  true;  true,   I  have  married  her, 

As  I  can  prove  by  the  officiating  clergyman 

Who  is  justice  of  the  peace  down  in  Herkimer. 

Her  father  loved  me;  not  a  continental 

Did  I  care  for  the  old  man's  love, 

But  I  pretended  to  reciprocate  his  affection. 

And  in  this  way  did  I  make  myself 

A  very  Muldoon  with  him  in  solidity. 

He  oft  invited  me  to  tell  the  story  of  my  life, 

From  year  to  year,  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 

Etcsetera,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

With  which  I  had  been  stuffing  him. 

I  ran  it  through  e'en  from  my  boyish  days. 

And  you  can  bet  your  sweet  lives 

That  I  spread  it  on  pretty  thick; 

I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 

But  did  not  stop  to  say  they  were  with 

A  confounded  constable  who  wanted  me 

For  the  small  offense  of  jumping  a  board  bill ; 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 

Of  hairbreadth  'scapes  in  the  Imminent  deadly  breach, 

Or  some  other  place  that  I  had  read  of; 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe 

And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 

And  with  it  all  my  travel's  history, 

Omitting  that  part  when  I  was  introducing 

The  North  American  Corn  and  Bunion  Eradicator, 

Warranted  to  remove  corns  and  bunions 

Without  pain  or  loss  of  blood. 

All  these  did  the  old  gent  swallow, 

And  to  hear  which  would  Desdemona  seriously  incline; 

But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence. 

Although  in  this  I  now  suspect  my  Desdemona 

Did  dissemble,  for  since  we  married  are 

I  find  she  can  no  more  a  flap-jack  bake 

Than  I  can  cope  with  Hercules ! 

One  day  the   gentle  maid  with  earnest  heart   requested 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate-. 

Whereof  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 

But  not  distinctly. 

This  was  great  leather,  and  all  at  once 

I  did  consent. 

My  story  was  immense, 

And  it  took  me  four  nights  a  week 

For  three  years  to  tell  it. 

When  at  length  the  tale  was  done, 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs. 

She  swore  in  faith  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange; 

'Twas  pitiful;  'twas  wondrous  pitiful. 

And  laid  over  anything  she  had  ever  heard  before 

By  a  large  majority. 

She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it;   yet  she  wished 

That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man. 

She  thanked  me, 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  telt  my  story. 

And  that  would  woo  her. 

This  was  a  complete  give-away ; 

That  is  to  say,  tumble  did  I  to  the  racket, 

And  we  were  wed  forthwith. 

So  there's  the  long  and  short  of  it. 

—Oil  City  Derrick. 


A  Boy  with  a  Heart. 

The  other  day  a  bit  of  a  boy  called  at  the  side  door 
of  a  good  looking  farm  residence  and  told  such  a  sor- 
rowful story  that  the  lady  of  the  house  was  not  stingy 
in  throwing  provisions  into  his  basket.  Happening 
to  look  into  the  front  yard  after  a  few  minutes  she 
saw  the  strange  boy  mixed  up  with  her  three  or  four 
children,  and  she  called  out: 

"  Boy,  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"  Feedin'  these  half-starved  children!"  he  promptly 
replied. 

"  But  those  are  my  children  ! "  she  indignantly  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Makes  no  difference  to  me,"  he  said  as  he  broke 
off  another  piece  of  cake.  "When  I  find  a  young 
'un  cryin-  for  bread,  and  ready  to  swear  that  he  has 
n't  tasted  pie  for  over  a  year,  I'm  goin:  to  stop  busi- 
ness and  brace  hira  up  !  Haven't  you  got  a  clean, 
white  waist  which  I  could  put  on  this  dirty  little 
boy?" 

She  looked  up  and  down  to  see  if  any  canvassers 
for  the  poor  heathen  were  in  sight,  and  then  she 
grabbed  the  broom  and  ran  the  sympathetic  boy  o«t 
of  the  yard. 

An  old  soldier,  relating  his  experience  at  a  temper- 
ance meeting  in  Iowa,  said  that  at  one  time  he  got 
possession  of  two  kegs  of  whisky,  took  them  to  camp, 
put  a  faucet  into  one,  and  passed  the  whisky  round 
among  the  boys  until  they  all  got  pretty  full.  About 
the  time  the  keg  was  empty,  he  said,  for  a  moment 
his  conscience  told  him  he  was  doing  wrong.  He 
picked  up  an  ax  and  knocked  the  head  of  the  other 
keg  in  and —  (Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  dea- 
cons starting  the  cry  of  "  Amen  !"  "Thank  God  !" 
"  Glory  be  to  God  !")  After  the  house  became  quiet 
he  continued  :  "  I  knocked  in  the  head  of  that  keg, 
gave  the  boys  a  tin  cup,  and  told  them  to  help  them- 
selves. *' 


The  auction  sale  of  lots  at  the  Coleman  tract.  San 
Rafael,  comes  off  to-day  at  two  o'clock.  Those  who 
read  the  Argonaut  before  noon  will  be  in  time  to 
take  the  ferry  boat  and  secure  for  themselves  a  home 
in  what  we  insist  is  by  far  the  most  delightful  of  all 
our  suburban  places  of  residence.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  San  Rafael  will  be  regarded  as  the 
most  desirable  of  all  the  spots  In  the  vicinity  of  San 
Francisco.  It  is  destined  to  be  the  aristocratic 
suburb — just  a  little  too  far  from  our  wharves  and 
shops  to  accommodate  those  laborers  and  working 
mechanics  whose  employment  demands  hours  of 
labor  early  and  late.  Very  nice  people,  these  homy- 
handed  sons  of  toil,  and  excellent  neighbors,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  only  it  is  more  pleasant  to  ride  in 
a  car  or  ferry-boat  where  corn  beef  and  fish  rolled  up 
in  paper  are  not  carried  in  the  laps  of  old  women 
with  breath  strong  of  beer  and  garlic.  The  ferry 
and  railroad  accommodations  are  matters  of  the  first 
consideration  in  securing  a  villa  residence.  Those  to 
San  Rafael  are  now  good,  and,  when  the  Donahue 
road  is  completed  from  Petaluma  to  San  Quentin, 
will  be  still  more  improved.  Mr.  Coleman  has  a 
large  tract  at  San  Rafael,  and  after  this  auction  his 
agents  will  dispose  of  lots  at  private  sale. 


A  STEP  FORWARD  IN  EDUCATION. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week  the  closing 
exercises  of  the  Berkeley  Gymnasium  took  place  at 
Berkeley,  and  were  attended'  by  a  large  and  interested  ' 
audience,  comprising  people  from  San  Francisco, 
Berkeley,  Oakland,  and  other  parts  of  the  State.  The 
hall  in  which  the  exercises  were  held  had  been  beau- 
tifully decorated  by  the  ladies  of  Berkeley,  and 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  mottoes  in  evergreen  met  the 
eye  of  the  visitor  on  every  side.  Directly  over  the 
stage  was  the  motto,  "  Unhasting.  unresting,"'  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  room  others  had  been  arranged,  ' 
including  such  aphorisms  as  the  following;  "Esse, 
quam  videri,'"  ' '  Opene  pretium  est,"  "  Per  aspera  ad 
astra,"  etc.  The  programme  of  exercises  was  varied 
and  interesting,  and  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  took  part  showed  great  proficiency  in  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  considerable  depth  of  thought  and 
clearness  of  reasoning.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises 
proper.  Professor  Martin  Kellogg,  of  the  University 
of  California,  delivered  a  very  entertaining  and  in- 
structive discourse,  reviewing  at  some  length  the  his- 
tory of  higher  education  in  the  State,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  University  of  California.  He  alluded 
to  the  recent  establishment  of  the  University,  and  to 
the  high  rank  which  it  is  already  taking  and  the  bright 
future  opening  before  it.  Addressing  the  Principal  of 
the  Gymnasium,  Mr.  Burris.  Professor  Kellogg  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  success  attending  his  venture 
in  establishing  another  and  much  needed  institution 
of  learning  in  Berkeley.  The  Gymnasium  opened 
last  August  with  about  a  dozen  students,  since  which 
time  the  numbers  have  been  constantly  increasing. 
The  catalogue  shows  an  attendance  during  the  year 
of  ninety-three  (93).  Of  the  graduating  class  the 
following  have  passed  the  examinations  for  admission 
to  the  University,  and  are  duly  enrolled  as  "  Fresh- 
men:" Jeremiah  Ahem,  Berkeley;  Orlow  Black.  San 
Francisco ;  Alfred  E.  Blake.  San  Francisco ;  Warren 
T.  Clarke,  Berkeley  ;  Fanny  Dougherty.  Berkeley  ;  ; 
Charles  H.  Foote,  Lockeford  ;  Howard  D.  Kerche-  , 
val,  Courtland  ;  John  W.  Lewis,  Red  Bluff;  Shelby  j 
F.  Martin,  Oakland;  V.  C.  McMurrv,  Camptonville;  : 
C.  A.  Stonesifer,  Hill's  Ferry ;  Frank  P.  Wicker-  ', 
sham,  Petaluma.  There  could  be  no  greater  evi- 
dence of  the  need  of  such  a  school  as  Professor  Bur- 
ns has  established,  and  no  greater  pledge  of  its 
future  success,  than  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  it  sends  to  the  University  a 
larger  number  of  students  than  comes  from  any 
other  institution  on  the  Coast.  It  is  the  design  of 
tie  Principal  to  make  this  school  in  time  preeminently 
a  classical  school.  Opposed  to  cramming,  no  stu- 
dent is  allowed  to  have  at  the  same  time  more  than 
three  regular  studies.  Quality  in  preference  to  quan- 
tity ;  thought-power  in  preference  to  holding  capaci- 
ty. The  Faculty  comprises  an  able  body  of  college 
graduates,  who  have  become  permanently  connected 
with  the  institution,  so  that  students  will  not  suffer 
the  disadvantages  of  a  constant  change  of  instruct- 
ors. The  next  term  will  commence  July  22d.  Com- 
munications and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
John  F.  Burns,  Principal,  Berkeley.  California. 


Persons  Addicted  to  the  Use  of  Opium  are  ! 
informed  that  a  regular  physician  is  prepared  to  re-  \ 
ceive  a  few  such  as  patients  in  his  own  family,  in  the 
country,  upon  reasonable  terms.  Entire  privacy,  and 
cure  guaranteed.      Address  P.  O.  Box  87,  Alameda. 


EDUCATIO 


North  Beach  Swimming  Match — To-morrow 
(Sunday)  between  the  hours  of  10  and  2  o'clock,  two 
swimming  matches  will  take  place  at  the  Neptune 
and  Mermaid  Sea  Baths,  North  Beach,  at  the  foot 
of  Hyde  and  Larkin  Streets.  Take  Clay  Street  or 
Kearny  Street  cars.  Entries  for  ladies'  swimming 
match,  to  come  offshortlv.  are  now  invited. 


The  attention  of  tourists  desiring  to  make  the  Yo- 
sennte  trip  is  specially  directed  to  card  on  the  four- 
teenth page  as  to  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route. 


Fans,  dolls,  tovs,  and  articles  devertu  thoruughlv 
repaired  with  GIANT  CEMENT.  Sold  by  all  drug- 
gists.  and  at  417  Washington  Street. 

CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Chirch,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Guard, 
will  preach  at  11  a.  m.  and  7^  p.  m.  Sunday-school  at  2 
p.  H.  Praise  service  at  b%  p.  m.  Subjects — Morning: 
Sixth  sermon  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Evening:  Third  ser- 
mon on  third  chapter  of  Second  Peter. 

Metropolitan  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  will  preach  every 
Sunday  at  11  a.  m.  and  7  p.  u.  Sunday-school  at  12.20. 
Evening  praise  service  at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 


pRE.XCH.  SPAXISH.  I  LIAN 

-*■  taught  by  Prof.  T.  BARTHELEMV  DE  FILIPPE 
at  the  Pacific  Business  College,  320  Post  Street.  New 
method  Grammar  Reading  and  Conversation.  Classes  for 
both  sexes.     Also,  private  lessons  :tt  pupils'  res.dcnccs. 

MAYNARD   &   JONES, 

iMlot  ; 

FIRST  QUALITY  ONLY 

Boots  and  Shoes, 

238  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR  BUSH. 


Sole  Agents  for  the  celebrated  Greek  Cross  brand  of  La- 
dies' and  Children's  Shoes. 

n^TJust  received,  500  dozen  latest  styles  of  Sandals, 
French  and  Oxford  Ties,  Low  Shoes,  etc 


B 


ALDWIX'S  THEATRE. 


Thomas  Maglmre Manager. 

F.  Lvster Acting  Manager. 

G.  R.  Chipman Treasurer. 


RETURN  OF  THE  GREAT  COMEDY  CO. 

Including  the  following  leading  artists  from  the  Union 
Square  and  Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York. 

MR.  JAMES  O'NEILL, 

MR.  LEWIS  MORRISON, 

MR.  FORREST  ROBINSON, 
MISS  ROSE  WOOD, 

MISS  NINA  VARIAN, 

MISS  LOUISE  SYLVESTER, 
MRS.  FARREN. 


This  Saturday  Afternoon  and  Evening, 

DIVORCE. 

Sunday  Evening,  June  9th,  special  and  last  perfc 

DIVORCE. 


PAS  TUR  AGE. 

QENTLEMEN  SEEKIXG  SUMMER 

pasturage  for  valuable  Horses  will  find  the  best  of 
feed  and  the  best  of  care  at  Corte  Madera.  Inquire  at  the 
Argonaut  office.     Terms,  56  per  month. 

H.     J.     PLOMTEAUX, 
DEN  TI ST, 

fJ-JS     REMOVED     HIS     DEXTAL 

Rooms   from   the   N.   E.  comer  of  Broadway  and 
Tenth  Streets  to  the  X.  E.  comer  of  Broadway  and  Twelfth 
Streets,  over  the  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings. 
Oakland,  June  1st,  1878. 


David  Bush, 


We  mentioned  the  fact  in  our  last  week's  paper 
that  the  California  Street  railroad  was  becoming  a 
fashionable  resort  for  strangers,  ladies,  and  children. 
In  Madrid,  carriages  and  pedestrians  crowd  the 
"  Prado.''  In  Naples,  all  the  city  turns  out  in  the 
evening  upon  the  "  Calle ''  overlooking  the  bay.  In 
Rome,  the  people  flock  to  the  "  Pincian  Hill."  Even- 
city  of  Europe  has  some  popular  place  where  people 
of  fashion  and  leisure  congregate.  In  New  York  it 
is  Fifth  Avenue.  In  Philadelphia  it  is  Broad  Street. 
In  Boston  it  is  the  Beacon  Street  Mall.  In  San 
Francisco,  it  looks  as  though  it  would  be  the  Califor- 
nia Street  railroad.  The  cars  are  thronged  during 
the  day  with  children  riding  up  and  down  with  their 
nurses,  and  on  moonlight  nights  the  dummies  are 
crowded  with  young  people  flirting  for  dear  life. 
\\ "hen  Van  Ness  Avenue  is  put  in  shape — if  it  ever 
is — it  will  become  the  fashionable  drive,  and  we  shall 
see  it  thronged  with  carriages.  There  is  no  drive 
now  except  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park.  In  .fddition  to 
this  breezy  place  for  fast  riding,  our  city  demands  a 
carriage  promenade,  and  Van  Ness  Avenue  is  the 
only  place  for  it.  We  think  the  owners  of  residences 
along  that  street  will  make  a  mistake  if  they  reduce 
the  width  of  the  drive,  as  is  now  proposed.  A 
double  row  of  trees  along  the  line  of  the  sidewalk 
will  ornament  the  avenue  sufficiently;  or  it  might  not 
be  amiss  to  provide  a  place  on  either  side  of  the 
drive  for  equestriennes,  thus  affording  a  chance  for 
carriage,  horseback,  and  walking  exercise.  Califor-  t 
nia  and  Van  Ness  avenues  are  certainly  destined  to 
become  the  places  for  the  fashionable  and  aristocratic  j 
residences  of  our  city,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation that  the  railroad  part  of  the  business  has  fallen 
under  the  direction  of  gentlemen. 


Monday,  June  10th,  and  every  evening  during  the  week, 
first  production  of  a  new  and  original  American  comedy 
of  Society  by  Percy  Wilson,  founded  on  late  events  of 
surpassing  interest,  entitled 

SHAMS. 


c 


ALIEORXIA   THEATRE. 


Barton  &  Lawlor Managers. 

Barton  Hill Acting  Manager. 


UNPARALLELED    SUCCESS 


MR.    JOSEPH     JEFFERSON 

Who   will   appear  every   evening  during  the  week  and  at 
Saturday  Matinee,  in  his  wonderful  impersonation  of 

RIP    VAN    WINKLE, 

Produced   in   a   manner   never  surpassed. 


PLUMBER 


s, 


dnitary  Engineer, 

NOS.  27  AND  29 

New  Montgomery  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

Sanitary  Plumbing  a  Specialty.     All  Work 
Guaranteed. 


Reserved  seats  at  box  office  of  Theatre. 

DUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor 


Julia  C.  Jones  has  in  press  a  book  of  poems  en- 
titled "  Valhalla,  the  Myths  of  Norseland,''  some  of 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Akgoxaut.  This  lady 
is  an  agreeable  versifier  of  the  quaint  and  curious  le- 
gends of  Scandinavian  mythology,  and  will,  we  do 
not  doubt,  produce  a  volume  of  most  interesting  char- 
acter. It  will  be  printed  by  Edward  Bosqui  &  Co.  in 
the  highest  style  of  art,  and  being  a  California  pro- 
duction we  bespeak  for  it  the  patronage  of  all  who 
would  encourage  literary  effort  on  our  coast,  and  who 
admire  the  runic  rhymes  of  skald  and  saga. 


HARRIGAN    AND    HART, 
HARRIGAN   AND   HART, 
HARRIGAN    AND    HART. 


THFJR  OWN   COMBINATION, 

THE  GALLANT  69TH. 


Nickel  watches,  stem-winders,  keeping  fair  time, 
and  just  the  thing  for  boys  to  practice  on.      Price 

57-  5°- 

Nickel  watches,  stem-winders,  keeping  perfect  time, 
and  good  enough  for  anybody.     Price  $10. 

Silver  watches,  stem-winders,  good  time  keepers, 
all  the  way  from  $15  to  $75. 

Gold  watches,  stem-winders,  good  timers,  hand- 
somely made  for  $30  and  upwards.  All  the  way  up- 
wards to  the  sum  of  $650;  all  the  way  up  from  the 
plain  and  tiny  ticker  that  modestly  hides  under  a 
lady's  "belt,  to  the  most  beautiful  and  elegant  of  re- 
peaters from  the  best  manufactories  and  most  dis- 
tinguished watchmakers  of  Europe.  All  kinds,  all 
varieties,  all  styles,  all  prices,  and  all  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

When  we  saw  this  infinite  variety  of  watches  we  ad- 
.  vised  Col.  Andrews  to  change  the  name  of  his  estab- 
ment  from  the  "  Diamond  Palace "  to  that  of  "  watch 
house," 


In  reference  to  the  essential  iron  work  in  the  Stein- 
way  Piano,  the  jury  noted  in  their  report,  "highest 
perfection  of  finish  and  workmanship,  the  greatest 
firmness  and  sounding  quality,"  a  strength  exceeding 
5,000  lbs.  to  the  square  centimetre,  an  unequaled  de- 
gree of  resistance  to  the  pull  of  the  strings,  etc. 

Arrivals  at  the  Geysers. 
The  following  are  the  arrivals  at  the  Geysers  for  the  week 
ending  June  5th:  John  L.  Bath,  Montreal;  C.  M.  Starr 
and  wife,  San  Rafael :  J.  Hulburt  and  wife,  Miss  Sampson, 
W.  Terry,  Springfield,  Mass.  ;  Gen.  Geo.  Bradley  and  wife, 
Mrs.  Myres,  Edwin  Booth,  San  Francisco ;  W.  T.  Mead 
and  wife,  New  York;  D.  B.  Campbell,  A.  H.  Hammon, 
Boston;  Henry  Graves  and  wife,  Mrs.  Geo.  Graves,  New 
York ;  W.  C.  Harding,  Boston ;  C.  D.  Irwin,  Chicago :  H. 
C.  Kirk  and  son,  Sacramento;  W.  Myres  and  wife,  San 
Francisco  ;  P.  Brannigan,  Patterson,  X.  J. ;  J.  E.  Avery 
and  wife,  Detroit;  Miss  Baldwin,  Ohio;  Mrs.  A.  J. 
•Stevens,  Sacramento;  Mrs.  Hatch,  Chicago:  Geo.  W. 
Convent,  New  York;  T.  Jones,  England:  A-  B.  Jube, 
New  Jersey;  Dr.  A.  F.  Price.  O.  S.  Navy;  H.  B.  Matta- 
son,  Philadelphia;  J.  Crawford,  Cloverdale;  M.  W.  Gait 
and  wife,  W'm.  Gait,  Washington  ;  Mrs.  Geo.  Walks  and 
daughter,  J.  Gordon,  H.  P.  Cotlingham,  J.  W.  Felt,  San 
Francisco;  Dr.  F,  Maxwell  and  wife,  Mrs.  McLane,  Miss 
McLane,  Master  Harry  Farmington,  New  York;  W.  W. 
Chase  and  wife.  Miss  Mary  Chase,  Miss  Laura  Collins,  San 
Francisco;  Mrs.  F.  T.  Billings,  Santa  Rosa:  Miss  C.  S. 
Kirkland,  San  Francisco ;  J.  W.  Lick,  Fredericksburg,  Pa. : 
Samuel  H.  Greenberg,  Miss  Emma  Greenberg,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  Miss  H.  B.  Willington,  Miss  A.  Smyth,  Napa  ;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Trago,  Salem,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  I.  L.  Requa  and  family, 
Yirginia  City. 


Miniature  Regiment  of  Boys, 

The  Great  Sensation. 


LADIES'    MATINEE   TO-DAY. 
LADIES'    MATIN  EE   TO-DAY. 


Monday  Evening — "The  Blue  and  the  Gray,"  "Sullivan's 
Christmas,"  and  "  A  Celebrated  Hard  Case,"  Harrigan  and 
Hart's  Great  Burlesque. 


D 


IVIDEXD  XOTICE.—THE  STATE 

INVESTMENT  AND  INSURANCE  COMPA- 
NY.— Dividend  No.  61. — The  monthly  dividend  for  May 
will  be  paid  on  June  10th,  at  their  office,  Nos.  218  and  220 
Sansome  Street. 

CHS.  H.  GUSHING,  Secretary. 
Jt,San  Francisco,  June  5,  1878. 


NEW 

BOOKS 

Bits  of  Travel  at  Home:  Sketches  of  Travel  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Colorado,  with  "Bits"  of  New  England. 
iBmo.  413  pages — Si  50 

Aspirations  of  the  World.  A  Chain  of  Opals.  A  Book 
of  Moral  and  Religious  Quotations  from  various 
Ages,  Nations,  and  Creeds.  Collected  by  1,.  Ma- 
ria Child.     i6mo,  276  pages. 1  25 

The  Bible  for  Learners.  Vol.  II.  From  David  to 
Josiah;  from  Jos:ah  to  the  Supremacy  of  the  Mo- 
saic Law.  Dy  Dr.  H.  Oort.  With  a  map,  i2mo, 
616  pages 2  00 

Hemorrhoids  or  Piles.    Their  Scientific  Treatment  and 

Radical  Cure.     By  Dr.  E.  J.  Fraser.     8vo,  15  pp.       35 

Christ.  His  Nature  and  Work.  A  Series  of  Dis- 
courses.    1 2mo,  4c  7  pages. 1   75 

Studies  in   Spectrum  Analysis.     By  J.-N.    Lockyer. 

121110,  258  page-; 3  30 

The  Great  Thirst  Land.  A  Ride  through  Natal,  Or- 
ange Free  Slate,  Transvaal,  and  Kalahari  Desert, 
By  Parker  GUImore.     Svo,  466  pages 3  50 

Armenia  and  the  Campari  of  1177-  By  C.  B.  Nor- 
man.    With  maps  and  plans.     :\  ■.-.  4:4  pages 4  00 

RAXCROFiS 

JLF721  IvIarket  St.  S.F 


(TPRIXG  VALLEY  WATER   WORKS, 

k**^  516  California  Street, San  Francisco,  June  1st,  1878. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Works,  for  the  election  of  Trustees  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
be  brought  before  the  meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  on  Wednksdav,  June  10th,  iS-3.  at  i_ 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

WM.   NORRIS.  Secretary. 


C 


SAN    RAFAEL. 


Special  Steamboat  at  12:10  Saturday, jront 
•foot  of  Market  Street,  for  San  Rafael,  for  the 
i  Coleman  sale;  returning  immediately  after 
i  the  sale.     Fare  jo  cents  for  the  round  trip. 


RO II X  I'OIXT  GOLD  ANDSIL  J  ER 

Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
tnsi  ics-.  San  1  r.mcisco,  California.  Location  Of  works, 
Gold  Hill,  Storev  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  thaUU  a  meeting    ' 
rectors,   held    on    lie    fifth    15;M    day    of   June, 
assessment   (No.    34)  of  one   dollar  per  share,  was   Ic\;cd 
on  ihecapital  si^ck  of  the  corp<jr.-i:: 

in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the   Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,    Room  ?8.    No.    410    Cal:for:ii:i    Strcei      £ 
Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
•n  Wednhs    .'■'.  the   tenth  '1  th)  d*y  01"  July.   i8j  . 

b;    delinquent  and    advertised  for    sale    at   public 

and,  unless  pavment  i>  made  before,  will  be  - 

day,    the    thirty-first  day  of    July, 

linquent  assessment,  togetti  -ing  and 

expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Boar ■!■■ 

"JAMES  NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 
Office  Room  28,  Hayward's  But!  ling,  Pi 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


What  bents  a  good  id  husband. 

Bay-windows  are  safe  harbor?  at  night  fur  little 
smacks. 

Seventh  commandment  literature  is  a  go 

for  a  certain  class  of  novels. 

Thirty -st veil  is  the  average  age  at  which  men  of 
genius  die-      We  have  ordered  our  funeral  wreath. 

A  fashion  journal  says:    "Nothing  nil]  be  worn 
this  summer  by  the  lair  sex,  except  longitudinal  strip-  , 
cd  hose  " 

The  young  man  who  took  a  seat  near  the  object  of  I 
his  adoration  exclaimed.  "  This  is  juxtaposition  that 
suits  mc !" 

The  man  who  dreampl  he  dwelt  in  marble  halls 
woke  up  to  find  that  the  clothes  had  been  pulled  off 
from  him  by  his  w  ifc. 

Cardinal  Manning  says  thai  iety  is  a  conspir- 

acy of  fools,   fashion,  flattery,  sating,  drinking,  and 
bacdness  of  heart. 

When  Honest  John  Sherman  mis  down  to  consult 
his  conscience,  he  feels  a  good  deal  like  a  man  play- 
ing euchre  with  a  dummy. 

Very  few  men,  says  a  woman,  knows  how  to  holda 
baby.  A  healthy  Fiji  Islander,  with  a  good  appetite, 
can  hold  two  or  three  babies. 

Down  where  yon  mansion  rears  its  head. 

The  busy  carpenter  corn-plane.-.; 
Hard  work  will  lathe  the  worker  dead, 

And  worms  are  rafter  the  remains. 

The  cottage  formerly  occupied  by  a  beautiful  widow 
of  Newport  will  be  rented  this  season.  Reason 
given  in  the  widow's  own  words:  "Too  much  bal- 
cony and  too  little  Romeo.'' 

Bald-headed  gentleman  in  the  parquet  to  young 
lady  in  dress-circle,  during  an  affecting  passage  in  the 
play:  "  1  respect  your  emotion,  ma'am,  but  you  are 
shedding  tears  on  my  head." 

Edison  has  perfected  a  fog-horn  that  can  be  heard 
ten  miles,  but  when  it  comes  to  an  invention  for  get- 
ting his  hired  girl  up  in  the  morning,  he  smiles  sadly 
and  falls  to  musing  on  the  infinite. 

De  big  sunflower  may  ri.-e  above 

De  modest  'tator  vine, 
An"  brag  about  its  Sunday  clothes 

An'  put  on  airs  so  fine : 
But  when  the  winter  howls  around. 

And  de  snow  lies  at  de  doah, 
De  big  sunflower,  O  !  whar  am  he  7 

De  'tator  hez  de  fioah  ! 

Overheard  in  a  ball-room,  She — "  Don't  vou  dance 
the  South  Sea  step  ? ''  He—"  No.  One  must  draw 
the  line  somewhere.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  over 
squeamish,  but  I  hate  absolute  indecency." 

When  you  hear  a  country  church  choir  singing, 
"There  will  be  no  more  sorrow  there,"  you  conclude 
at  once  that  either  the  aforesaid  choir*  will  not  be 
there,  or  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  sing. 

At  a  wedding,  recently,  when  the  clergyman  asked 
the  lady,  "Wilt  th»u  have  this  man  to  be' thy  wedded 
husband?"  she,  with  a  modesty  which  lent  her  beauty 
an  additional  grace,  replied:  "  If  you  please," 

"  Is  that  a  friend  of  yours?"  asked  a  gentleman, 
pointing  to  a  party  who  was  sailing  rapidly  down  the 
street.  "Can't  tell  you  till  next  Saturday  ;"  returned 
the  individual  addressed.  "  I've  just  lent  him  a  dol- 
lar." 

He  is  waiting — calmly  waiting 

For  the  mercury  to  climb. 
Then  he'll  sharpen  up  his  dagger 

As  he  hymns  his  fitUe  hyme, 
And  he'll  perpetrate  his  mining 

As  his  habit  was  of  yore, 
White  he  leaves  his  little  acher 

Where  he  takes  his  little  gore. 

"  Don't  stand  there  loafing,'  said  the  master  of  a 
grammar-school  to  three  students  standing  where  they 
shouldn't.  "  We're  not  loafing,-'  said  one  of  them  ; 
"  there's  only  three  of  us,  and  it  takes  leven  to  make 
a  loaf." 

"This  is  indeed  an  oversight,"  said  the  voung 
swell  as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  his  fallen  eve-glass. 
"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  wicked  bov  who  gave  the  glass 
a  kick  which  sent  it  spinning  along  the  sidewalk;  "as 
far  as  I  can  see,  it's  only  a  moving  spectacle.'' 

The  arithmetic  of  to-day  is  somewhat  changed 
from  old  limes.  It  used  to  take  eight  scruples  to 
make  a  drachm,  and  sixteen  drachms  made  an  ounce. 
Now  people  take  drams  without  anv  scruples,  and 
sixteen  of  them  make  one — well,  "  jolly.** 

"  Only  a  tress  of  a  woman's  hair !  " 

The  lover  musingly,  fondly  said; 
"  And  yet  it  forms  a  halo  fair. 

To-night,  above  her  sacred  hca  | 
*'  Onlv  a  tress  of  a  woman's  hair !  " 

The  maideo,  smiling,  sweetly  said, 
And  laid  it  on  the  back  of  a  chair 

And  went  to  bed. 

Stutterers  are  compelled  to  take  life  easily,  whether 
they  will  or  no.  Two  men  thus  afflicted  were  at 
work  at  a  forge.  The  iron  was  red  hot  and  placed 
on  the  anvil,  when  the  first  one  said:  "John,  s-strike 
it  h-h-hard."  The  other  answered :  "Jim,  wh-where 
shall  I  h-hit?,"  "  No  m-ra-matter  now.  It's  gotjeo- 
co-cold,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  bar  was  put  into  the 
forge  again. 


"Little  Classics." 

It  was  long  about  the  kalends  of  May  when  Corio- 
lanus  went  into  the  hall  closet  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  and  brought  forth  a  pair  of  his  last  summer's 
trousers.  The  mailed  hand,  that  "like  an  eagle  in  a 
dove-cote,  fluttered  the  Voices  in  Corioli,"  dropped 
with  a  gesture  of  despair  when  he  beheld  a  yawning 
postern  gate  in  the  raiment,  where  breach  or  fissure 
there  should  have  been  none.  To  him,  his  true  and 
honorable  wife,  the  fair  Virgilia  : 

"Now  the  gods  crown  thee.  Coriolanus,  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  trouble  with  you?" 

"  Now  the  gods  mend  these  trousers,  O  my  gra- 
cious silence."  replied  Coriolanus.  "  See  what  a  rent 
this  envious  tooth  oi  time  has  m 

Virgilia  dropjKd  her  tender,  beaming  eyes,  and 
drew  a  heavy  sigh  as  she  turned  and  dived  mourn- 
fully into  the  rag-bag  to  hunt  for  a  patch. 

"My  lord  and  husband,"  she  said,  wearily  drag- 
ging up  bits  of  red  flannel,  tufts  of  raw  cotton,  scraps 
of  calico,  tugs  of  carpet-rags,  and  finding  nothing 
that  would  match  the  lavender  trousers  any  nearer 
than  a  slab  of  seal-brown  empress  cloth.  "  I've 
patched  these  trousers  till  my  eyes  and  fingers  ache 
ai  the  sight  of  them.  I  would  the  immortal  gods 
would  send  on  Rome  and  lo  our  house  the  one  un- 
ending blessing  of  eternal  piece." 

Coriolanus  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a  moment, 
but  could't  tell  from  her  unrippled  tace  whether  she 
meant  it  or  not. 

"And  I,  too,  thou  noble  sister  of  Publicola,"  said 
he  ;  "  1.  too.  thou  moon  of  Rome,  for  my  great  soul, 
to   fear   invulnerable,  is  weary  of  the  restless  god  of 

ire 

Virgilia  dropped  the  rag-bag  and  looked  up  at  him 
quickly  ;  but  he  never  smiled. 

■■  Keno  '  "  she  said. 

"Put  it  there!"  he  said;  and  then  they  both 
promised  they  would  never  behave  so  like  mouthing 
paragraphers  again. 


Insurance  on  the  Tiber. 


■■  Marcus  Capitis, "  Cicero  said  to  his  legal  friend, 
meeting  him  one  morning  on  the  other  side  of  a 
screen  under  the  capitol.  "what  shall  it  be?" 

Ca^Iius  said  he  would  take  a  little  spiritus  furaenti 
optimus  straight,  and  the  orator  remarking  that  that 
was  about  the  size  of  his,  went  on  : 

"I  wish  vou  would  get  out  the  necessary  papers 
some  time  to-day,  and  bring  suit  for  me  against  the 
Yellow  Tiber  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company, 
for  the  amount  of  its  policies  on  my  villa  at  Tuscu- 
lum  and  my  town  house." 

M.  Caelius  looked  up  in  amazement. 

"Why,"'  he  exclaimed,  "when  did  they  burn 
down  ?  And  what  was  it  ?  Accident  ?  Mob  ?  Some 
of  Clodius'  people?'' 

"  No,"  Cicero  said  ;  "  they  are  intact  as  yet,  and, 
in  fact.  I  haven't  insured  them  yet,  but  I  am  going  to 
do  so  to-morrow,  and  I  want  to  bring  suit  against 
the  company  now.  so  that  if  they  ever  should  happen 
to  burn  I  won't  have  quite  so  long  to  wait  for  the 
money. " 

Gelius  saw  that  the  orator's  head  was  level,  and 
brought  suit  that  afternoon.  Eleven  years  afterward 
the  villa  at  Tusculum  and  the  town  house  were  both 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  suit  had  by  that  time  been  in 
five  different  courts,  and  had  been  confirmed,  and 
reversed,  and  remanded,  and  referred  to  the  master 
to  take  proof,  and  stricken  from  the  docket,  and 
amended,  and  rebutted,  and  sur-rebutted.  and  im- 
pleaded, and  rejoindered,  and  filed,  and  quashed, 
and  continued  until  nobody  knew  what  it  was  about, 
and  Cicero  was  notified  three  weeks  after  the  fire  that 
he  would  have  to  prove  willful  and  long-continued 
absence  and  neglect  as  he  could  not  get  a  decree 
simply  on  grounds  of  incompatibility  of  tempera- 
ment. And  when  he  went  to  the  secretary  of  the 
company,  that  official  told  him  the  company  didn't 
know  anything  about  the  fire  and  had  no  time  to 
attend  to  such  things.  The  company's  business,  the 
secretary  said,  was  to  insure  houses,  not  to  run 
around  to  fires,  asking  about  the  insurance.  If  he 
wanted  any  information  on  those  points,  he  would 
have  to  ask  the  firemen  or  the  newspaper  reporters. 

The  more  a  man  reads  in  these  old  histories,  the 
more  he  is  convinced  that  the  insurance  business  in 
the  days  of  the  praetors  was  a  great  deal  more  like  it 
is  to-day. 


The  Wonderful  Geysers! 


'  Not  at  Home." 


A  sign  on  a  house  on  Croghan  Street  informs  the 
public  that  washing  is  done  there,  and  it  was  quite 
natural  that  a  young  mechanic  working  near  by 
should  take  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  and  call  there 
and  ask  of  the  boy  on  the  step  : 

"  Bub,  is  the  washwoman  in?  " 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "there's  no 
washwoman  here  at  all." 

"  But  that  sign  says  :  '  Washing  Done  Here,"'  re- 
marked the  man. 

"S'pose  it  does,"  returned  the  boy,  in  a  higher 
key,  "  s'pose  it  does?  Alady  may  become  the  victim 
of  unfortunate  circumstances  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  is  willing  to  wash  and  iron  shirts  and  sheets,  but 
that  doesn't  make  a  washwoman  of  her,  does  it?  " 

"  I  thought  it  did."  said  the  man. 

"  Humph  !  If  you  draw  a  buggy  down  lo  the 
shop  to  be  repaired,  does  that  make  a  horse  of 
you?" 

The  man  was  silently  turning  away,  when  the  boy 
added: 

"  If  you  want  to  find  the  lady  of  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances, go  round  to  the  side  door;  but  the  wash- 
woman isn't  at  home." 


A  Youngster's  Adviee. 


The  other  evening,  when  the  four  or  five  young 
rosebuds  which  gallop  o'er  the  hearthstone  of  a  Cass 
Avenue  family  became  too  uproarious,  the  mother 
called  out : 

"  If  I  have  to  speak  to  you  again  I  shall  punish 
some  of  you.-' 

The  youngest  of  the  lot  slid  off  the  lounge,  re- 
flected for  a  moment,  and  then  soberly  remarked  : 

"  Well,  then,  I'd  advise  you-  to  hold  in  vour 
speak.'-' 

She  did. 


T 


'HIS  WONDERFUL  SPOT  OF  CAL- 


ifornia  should  be  visited  by  all  residents  and  tourists. 
The  Geysers  of  Iceland  and  the  Geysers  of  the  Yellowstone 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  remarkable  Canyon  of  the 
Pluton  in  Sonoma  County.  Wonderful  as  a  curiosity  of 
nature,  wonderful  a5  a  health  resort,  ami  delightful  as  a  re- 
sort «f  pleasure.  By  steamer,  train,  and  coach,  over  a 
beautiful  Bay,  through  beautiful  valleys  and  romantic  hills, 
the  trip  alone  more  than  competi sates  for  the  cost  and  time. 
Leave  San  Francisco  daily  at  3  p.  m.,  by  steamer  for  Don- 
ahue; take  train  for  Cloverdalc;  stay  all  night  at  Clover- 
dale,  and  leave  in  coach — four-in-hand — at  7  a.  m.  for  the 
mountain  drive  over  the  hills  to  the  Geysers.  Returning 
passengers  reach  San  Francisco  in  a  day  by  the  I  ', 
way.  A  trip  to  the  Geysers  is  the  easiest,  most  inexpensive,  ' 
ana  most  delightful  of  any  in  California.  The  hotel  accom- 
modations, the  trout  fishing,  the  hunting,  the  walks  and 
drives,  the  bathing,  the  everything,  are  perfection. 


Suburban  Homes 


In  the  beautiful  towa  of 


SAN  RAFAEL 


AT  AUCTION. 


The  Wonderful  Geysers! 


THE  GREAT  GEYSERS  HOTEL 

WM.   FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


HOME    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 


P 


NOOK    FARM. 

'AM/LIES    WISHING    TO   SPEND 


ry 

home,  and  beautiful  scenery  of  sucn  endless  variety  as  lempt 
to  healthful  exercise  and  recreation.  We  furnish  good  ac- 
commodations and  an  excellent  table.  Gocd  fishing  and 
hunting  on  the  premises.  Four  trains  from  San  Francisco 
pass  the  station  daily.     Address 

E.   B.  SMITH, 
Rutherford,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


Y0SEMITE_  VALLEY  I 

The  Most  Direct  Route  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  is  through  the 

Tuolumne  Grove  of  Big  Trees, 


CENTRAL    PACIFIC   R.  R.    TO   STOCKTON"   AND 
MILTON. 

Thence  by  stage  to  Calaveras  Big  Tree  Grave  and  Yosemite 
Valley.  Trip  made  in  Two  Days  from  Stockton  and  return- 
ing in  One  and  a  Half  Days,  and  t»  San  Francisco  in  Two 
Days.     This  is  not  done  by  any  other  route. 

The  most  interesting  route  is  via  the  Calaveras  Big 
Trees  to  Yosemite.  This  leads  through  over  an  Ancient 
River  Bed,  where  all  the  different  methods  of  Gold  Alining 
are  illustrated. 

For  particulars  and  for  tickets,  apply  to  J.  M.  HUTCH- 
INGS  and  ED.  HARRISON,  Agents,  No.  5  Montgomery 
Street,  Beach's  Book  Store,  San  Francisco. 


THE     SEASON 


SANTA     CRUZ 


Pacific  Ocean  Hotise. 


JT)ESIRL\G  TO  OFFER  MY  GUESTS 

all  the  conveniences  necessary  to  their  enjoyment,  I 
have  purchased  the  grounds  adjoining  the  hotel  for  croquet 
swings,  etc  Having  ample  room  for  children's  play-grounds 
I  am  able  to  offer  unusual  advantages  to  families.  As  an 
additional  attraction  I  have  erected  Piazza  14  by  100  faet, 
with  an  elegant  dancing  floor.  The  Hotel  has  been  com- 
pletely renovated  and  refurnished.  The  Dining-room  and 
general  menu  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  GEO. 
W.  HOADLEY,  Manager,  I  am  prepared  to  make  special 
arrangements  with  families  and  others  desiring  to  make  an 
extended  stay  at  the  fashionable  watering  place  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Day  rates  as  usual.  J.  H.  HOADLEY. 
Santa  Cruz,  May  joth,  1878. 


PACIFIC  CONGRESS 
SPRINGS. 


QPEN  FOR  THE  SEASON  ON  AND 

^S  after  April  20th.  Take  S,  P.  R.  R,  first  afternoon 
train  to  Santa  Clara  ;  connect  with  stage  for  Springs.  Time 
3J4  hours.  Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Livery  stable. 
Telegraphic  communication. 

LEWIS  A.   SAGE. 


Sheridan,  to  test  the  acoustic  qualities  of  a  new 
theatre  he  had  built,  desired  the  carpenter  to  speak 
on  the  stage,  while  he  would  go  and  listen  to  him 
from  the  gallery.  "  Now,  then,"  said  Sheridan, 
when  he  had  ascended.  "  The  carpenter  responded: 
"  I  and  my  mates  have  been  working  here  for  the  last 
three  weeks,  and  we  should  like  to  see  the  color  of 
your  Honors  money."  "That  will  do,"  said  Sheri- 
dan; "the  acoustics  are  perfect." 


REDINGTON'S 


FLAVORING    EXTRACTS 

ARE    THE    PERFECTLY   PURE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH    FRUITS 

Prepared  with  great  care.  They  are  put  up  in  superior 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts. 

Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  are  nearly  so 
cheap. 

Wherever  tested  ox  their  merits,  they  have  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  are  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind,  and  are 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 

REDINGTON    &    CO. 

SAN*  FRANXISCO.  CAL. 


ONLY     FIFTY     MINUTES    FROM 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


SATURDAY, 


June  8,  1878,  at  2  o'clock  p.  M-,  on  the  premises,  we  will  tell 

by  order  of  WM.  T.  COLEMAN,  Esq., 

Special  and  peremptory  sale  of 


Sau  Rafael  Property 


In  the  well  known 


COLEMAN  TRACT, 


On  a  liberal  credit,  and  on  very  easy  terms,  viz : 

One-fifth  cash.      Balance  on  one,  two,  three, 

and  four  years'  credit;  deferred  fiay- 

ments  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate 

of  7  per  ct.  per  annum  only. 


VILLA    HOMES,   LAND    BY  THE    ACRE. 

HOMESTEAD    LOTS,    VILLA 

AND   TOWN    LOTS, 

All  within  five  mimutes'  walk  of  the  Grand  Avenue  Depot. 


The  lots  arc  all  staked  and  streets  designated,  fenced,  and 
the  tract  surrounded  by  thrifty  trees  ready  for  improvement. 

San  Rafael  is  the  county  seat  of  Marin  County;  has  a  cli- 
mate uncqualed  in  the  State,  charming  scenery,  complete 
water-works  from  Crystal  Springs  in  the  mountains,  perfect 
sewerage,  lighted  with  coal  gas,  first-class  hotels,  fine 
churches,  public  and  private  schools,  splendid  drives,  and 
the  finest  roads  in  the  State.  As  a  place  of  residence,  San 
Rafael  has  norival,  communicating  with  San  Francisco  eight 
times  daily,  and  commutation  at  very  low  rate*. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 


Boats  leave  via  San  Quentin  Ferry,  from  foot  of  Market  St. 

Week  Days — For  San  Rafael,  7.15,  8.15,  and  9.40  a.  m., 
and  1.45,  4,  5,  and  6.15  v.  m.  Also,  via  Saucelito,  from  foot 
of  Davis  Street,  at  5  p.  M. 

Leave  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  : 

Wesk  Days — 6.30,  8,9,  n  a.  m.,  and  3.15,  5,  and  6.15 
p.  m.  ;  and  7  a.  m.  via  Saucelito  Ferry,  foot  of  Davis  St. 

Sundays — From  foot  of  Market  Street,  for  San  Rafael — 
10  a.  M.,  iz. 30,  3.15,  and  5.45  p.  M-;  and  8  A.  M.  via  Sauco- 
lito,  foot  Davis  Street. 

Returning — Leave  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco — 8.35, 
EX.15  A.  m.,  1.45  and  4.30  p.  si.;  and  6.45  via  Saucelito,  foot 
Davis  Street. 

Special  boat  on  day  of  tale  will  leave  the  wharf  at  12.10 
y.  M.,  connecting  with  carriages,  which  will  carry  buyers  to 
the  grounds. 

S3T  Persons  des'ring  to  examine  this  property  can  procure 
tickets  good  for  the  round  trip  for  fifty  cents,  at  the  office  of 
WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO.,  comer  Front  and  California 
Streets,  orat  the  office  of  H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  cor- 
ner of  Sansame  and  Halleck  Streets,  and  at  WOODWARD 
&  TAGGART'S,  Oakland,  available  at  any  time,  including 
day  of  sale,  and  conveyance  will  be  furnished  at  San  Rafael 
to  show  the  property,  free  of  charge,  to  all  comers. 

£3"  Special  inducements  to  those  who  buy  and  build  this 
season — To  all  heads  of  families  a  Free  Commutation  Ticket 
will  be  given  for  one  year. 

The  ban  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railroad  will  soon 
be  in  operation,  making  two  direct  lines  of  ferry  communi- 
cation with  the  city.  Their  depot  is  already  built,  and  with- 
in 100  yards  of  the  property  tolbe  sold. 

This  property  must  rapidly  enhance  in  value.  No  safer 
investment  can  be  made  than  now  to  secure  property  so  fa- 
vorably located  in  this  delightful,  growing  town. 


TITLE    ABSOLUTELY   PERFECT. 

Don't  fail  to  examine  this  attractive  sale  of 
real  estate. 

Catalogues,  Maps,  and  Diagrams  in  a  few  days.  For 
further  particulars,  apply  at  the  office  of  Wsi,  T.  Coleman 
&  Co.,  corner  Front  and  California  Streets,  up  stairs;  or  at 
our  city  office,  H.  M.  Newhall  S;  Co.,  corner  Sansome  and 
Halleck  Straets;  or  our  Eighth  Street,  Oakland,  office. 

'     WOODWARD    &   TAGGART, 

Auctioneers. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


,  °>  HAI  L.ROAD.<?; 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 

COMMENCING  APRIL  25,    1878. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as 
follows : 

O  -n  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Hollister, 
Q'0^  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and  all  Way 
Stations.  &5T  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  At  Salinas  the 
M.  &  S.  V.  R.  R-  connects  with  this  train  for  Monterey. 
B3T  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  Parlor  car  at- 
tached to  this  train. 

_  _  .—  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
1  U.^-U  tions. 

-  - n  P.  M.  DAILY  (Sundays  excepted)  for  Gilroy,  Pa- 
O'J  jaro.  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  and  Way  Stations. 
%$"  Stage  connection  made  with  this  train  at  Santa 
Clara  for  Pacific  Congress  Springs. 

&3F  On  Saturdays  only,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  at  Pajaro  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  Re- 
turning, passengers  leave  Santa  Cruz  at  4.30  A.  M.  Mon- 
days (breakfast  at  Gilroy),  arriving  in  San  Francisco  at  10 
A.  M. 

A  fn  P.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
¥'TU  tions. 

P.  M.  DAILY    for    Menlo    Park   and  Way  Sta- 


6.3O 


g&  SUNDAYS    AN    EXTRA  TRAIN  will  leave  for 
San  Jose  and  Way  Stations  at  9.30  a.  m.     Returning,  will 
leave  San  Jose  at  6.00  r.  M. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
jJST  Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of 
,  the  road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
via  OAKLAND,  leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry 
Landing,  Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily,  and  making 
close  connection  at  GOSHEN  for  Sumner,  Mohave,  LOS 
ANGELES,  Wilmimgton,  Anaheim,  Colton,  Colorado 
River,  and  Yc.ma. 


ATORTH    PACIFIC    COAST     RAIL- 
J-  v  ROAD. 

INCREASED    FACILITIES. 

On  and  after  Wednesday,  May  1st,  1878,  the  two  new,  fast, 

and  elegant  steamers  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAU- 

SALITO  will  run  between  San  Francisco 

and  San  Rafael   as  follows  : 


WEEK 

DAYS. 

Leave  San  Francisco. 

Leave  San  Ra 

FAEL. 

(From   San   Quentin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 

(Via  San 

Quentin 

Ferry.) 

7.1  =  a.m.  for  Sun  Rafael. 

8.15  "  for  San  R.  &  Junct'n 

6.30  A.M. 

for  San  Francisco 

9.40  " 

8.00     " 

" 

" 

I.45  P.M. 

9.00     " 

4.00  " 

11.00     " 

" 

S-oo  " 

" 

" 

6.15  "    for  San  Rafael. 

5-co     " 
6.  is     " 

- 

- 

(From  Saucelito  Ferry,  Davis 
Street). 

5.30  p.m.  for  all  points  be- 
tween Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael. 


(Via  Saucelito  Ferry). 
7.00  a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 

AYS. 
(Via  San  Quentin  Ferry). 

8.35  a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 
11. 15     "         "  " 


(From   San   Quegtin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 
10.00  a.m.  for  San  Rafael. 
12.30  p.m.      "  " 

3.15     " 

5.45  for  San  Rafael  aHd 

Junction. 
(Frem  Saucelito  Feny,  Davis 

Street). 
8.00   a.  m.   Excursion   train, 
connecting  at    Junction 
with    train  for  San  Ra- 
fael. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
Round  Trip  Tickets  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Ra- 
fael  have  been  reduced   as  follows :  Week  days,  75  cents ; 
Sundays,  50  cents. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


(Via  Saucelito  Ferry). 
6.45  p.m.  for  San  Francisco. 


s 


AN  FRANCISCO  AND 

NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 


Commencing  Sunday,    April   7th,    1878,    and   until   further 
n*tice  Trains  and  Boats  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

Ticket  Office,  Washington   Street  Wharf. 

Jqq  P.  M.j  DAILY \  Sundays  excepted, 
*  steamer  "James  M.  Donahue"  (Washington 

Street  Wharf ),  «onnecting  with  Mail  and  Express  Train  at 
Donahue  for  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  way  stations  :  making  stage  connections  at  Lake- 
ville  for  Sonoma,  at  Geyserville  for  Skaggs'  Springs,  at 
Cloverdale  for  Ukiah,  Lakeport,  Mendocino  City,  and  the 
Geysers. 

£3T  Connections  made  at   Fulton   on   following  morning 
for  Korbel's,  Guerneville,  and  the  Redwoods. 
(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  10.35  A*  M-) 
SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS  AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

qq  A.  M.,    VIA   DONAHUE,  FOR 

Cloverdale  and  way  stations.  Fares  for  the 
round  trip:  Donahue,  $1  :  Petaluma,  $1  50;  Santa  Rosa, 
Sa ;  Healdsburg,  $3  ;  Cloverdale,  $4. 

Connection  made  at  Fulton  for  Korbel's,  Guerneville,  the 
Russian  River,  and  Big  Trees.  Fulton,  $2  50;  Korbel's 
and  Guerneville,  $3. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  6.55  p.  m.) 

Freight  received  from  7  a.  m.  to  2.30  p.  m.  daily  (except 
Sunday). 

Arthur  Hughes,  Gen.  Manager.  A.  A.  Bean,  Sup't. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY',  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


8. 
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AUCELITO  FERRY. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 


On  and  after  Sunday,  April  7th,  1877,  a  swift  and  com- 
modious steamer  will  leave  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a,  m.;  11.00 
a.  m. ;  *3-3op.  m. ;  5.30  p.  m. — R.  R. 

Saucelito — 7.55  a.  m. — R.   R.  ;  9.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m. ;  4.30 
p.  in- 
SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — 8.00a.  m. — R.  R. ;  10.00a.  in.;  12  m. ;  2.00 
p.  m. ;  4.30  p.  m.  ;  6.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — g.oo  a.  m. ;  11.00  a.  ra. ;  i.oop.  m.;  3.30  p.m.; 
5-45  P-  m.;  7.45  p,  m.— R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00 
a.  m.  On  SATURDAY  extra  trip  from  Saucelito  at  6.15 
p.  m.     *  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  t*  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Saasome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


c 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


VMMENCING  WEDNESDA  Y,MA  Y 

29th,  1878,  and  until  further  notice. 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS 
WILL  LEA  VE  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

j  qq   A.    Sf     DAILY,    VALLEJO 

/  *  Steamer  (from    Market   Street   Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  Williams,  Knight's  Land- 
ing, and  Sacramento. 

bundays  excepted  for  Woodland,  Williams,  and  Knight- 
Landing. 

[Arrive  San   Francisco  8.55  p.  M.J 

g  qq  A.  M.,  DAILY,    A  TLANTIC 

*  Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 

mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City)t  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  P.  m 

[Arrive  San  Francisco 5.35  p  m.j 

10  00  A-  AL'    DAILV,    ACCOMMO- 

*  datioo  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry) 

to  San  Pablo  only.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  4.05  p.  M.j 

9   qq  P.  M.,   DAILY,   SAN  JOSE 

J)  '  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations      Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  P.  M. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  g.35  A.  si.] 

A  OO  P-  M'   DAILY,  EXPRESS 

■^r  *  Train  (via  Oakland    Ferry)   for    Lathrop,   and 

Stockton,  Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
"  Santa  Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ton, and  Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers). Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose 
at  6.55  p.  m.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  m.] 

/T  r\n  P-  M.,  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED ', 

q.*L/L/  vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
land, Knight's  Landing,  and  Sacramento,  and  at  Sacramen- 
to with  passenger  train,  leaving  at  9.35  p.  m.,  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Car- 
son, and  Virginia.  Sleeping  cars  between  Vallejo  and  Car- 
son. [Arrive  San  Francisco  11. 10  A-  m.] 

A  OO  P-  A/->  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

£f-*W  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf )  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River  ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  a.  h.  daily. 

[Arrive  San-Francisco  8.00  p.  m.] 

/    qq   P.    M.,   DAILY,    THROUGH 

^f~  •_}  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 

throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  A-  M-  [Arrive  San  Franeisco  7.30  a.  m.] 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag'L 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup'L 


FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 


FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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B— Sundays  excepted.  c— Sundays  only. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

To  Femside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  5.00 

P.  M. 

To  San  Jose,  daily,  19.30  A.  m.,  3.00,  4.00  P.  M. 
TO  SAN  FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
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B — Sundays  excepted. 
'  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
From  Femside,  except  Sundays,  8.0a,  10.00,  11.00  a.  m. 
6.00  P.  M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8.10  A.  m. 


CREEK  ROUTE 
From  San    Francisco — Daily— B6.30 — 87.20^ — 8.15 — 9.15, 

10.15— n-15  a.  m. — 12.15— 1.15— 2.25— 3.15— 4.15— 5.15 

— 6.15  r.  M. 
From   Oakland — Daily — B6.20 — B7.r0 — 8.05 — 9.05 — 10.05 

— 11.05   *•    M-  — 12.05 — 1.05 — 2.15 — 3.05 — 4.05 — 5.05 — 

6.05  p.  m.  B — Ddily,  Sundays  excepted. 


TfRENCH  SA  VIjVGS 
1  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

411  Blsh  Street,  above  Kearney,  San  Francisco. 
G.  MAHE.  Director. 


M- 


'ASONIC  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.   H.   CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


THE   CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY. 


y  UNCTION  OF  MARKET,  PO  WELL 
and  Eddy  Streets.  Ordinary  and  Term  Deposits  re- 
ceived, and  Loans  made  on  real  estate  security.  Remit- 
tances may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or  by  checks  on 
reliable  parties,  payable  here;  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bank  commences  only  with  the  receipt  of  the  coin.  No 
charge  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 


ODD  FELLOWS'  SAVINGS  BANK 

QFFICE,  ODD  FELLOWS'  HALL,  325 

Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Deposits  re- 
ceived in  sums  of  one  dollar  and  upward.  Remittances 
from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Cos 
Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house,  but  the  Bank 
will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery.  The  signature 
of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first  deposit. 

MARTIN   HELLER,  President. 
James  Benson,  Secretary. 


P 


ACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA," SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  neak  Pine. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Frai.cisoo. 


P 


ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


First-class  steamers   with   unequaled   accommodations    for 
passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
June  10,  July  8,  Aug.  5,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month. 

FOR  HONOLULU, 
April  27th,  and  every  four  weeks  thereafter. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C,    PUGET   SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 


0 


CCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND   HONGKONG. 
Connecting    at    Yokohama   with   steamers   for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,  OCEANIC,         BELGIC. 

Saturday,  May  18.  I  Saturday,  June  15  j  Tuesday,  July  16. 
Friday,  August  16.     Tuesday,  Sept.  17     Wednesday, 
Saturday,  Nov.  16.  |  Tuesday,   Dec.  17  |  October  16. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  No.  2  Montgomery  Street. 

For  freight  apply  at  the   Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany's Wharf. 

T.   H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

GEO.   H.  BRADBURY,  President. 


T 


HE  STA  TE  INVESTMENT 


—  AND  — 

INSURAffCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS $450,000 


Principal  Office,  218  and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  J.   BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CAL'A, 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.   LATON,  Secretary. 


rYOS.   I.   HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 
624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


FRANK    KENNEDY, 

TTORXEY  AT  LAY,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,    Room  i6.      Probate,    divorce,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  all  other  cases  attended  t». 


A 


THE  NEVADA    BANK 
1  OF  SAN 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL  II 


15 


/SCO, 


Paid  up  Capital $10,000,000  Gold. 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000 


DIRECTORS ; 
Louis  McLane,  President.      J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-President. 
John  W.  Mackav,     W.  S.  O'Brien,     James  G.  Fair. 


Cashier H.  W.  Glennv. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo.  A.  King. 

Agents  at  New  York,  (  C.  T.  Chkistensen. 

(62  Wall  Street.) '(  Chas.  W   Church. 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Transfers  by  Telegraph  and  Ca- 
ble, and  draws  Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank 
has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


EXCHANGE 
On   the  principal  Cities  throughout  the    United    States, 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  tl»e  East  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  z.nl  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

New  York  Bankers Tho  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

London  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 

The  L'nion  Bank  of  London. 


T 


HE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 
(Limited.) 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Offict 3  Angel  Court. 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Earnings ijo.ooo 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 


Fred'k  F.  Low, 
Ign.  Steinhart, 

P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


,-  Managers. 


HTHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


Capita/ $5,000,000 

D.  O.  Mills President. 

William  Alvord Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 


AGENTS  —  New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Eoatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New. 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankf«rt-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


TTIBERN1A   SAVINGS 
■L*  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweexbi". 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Sullivan. 

trustees. 
M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,         P.  McAran, 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer Edward  Martin 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wei  s, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery, 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  hu  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  a.  H.  to  3  p.  m. 


CALIFORNIA    FARMERS' 

MUTUAL 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

[established  in  1S74.] 


Paid  up  Capital  ■ $200,000 

Assets  exceed 326,000 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  209  SANSOME  ST. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL., 


THOS.   FLINT,  President.         L   W.   FOARD,  Manager. 

Ferd.  K.  Rule Secretary. 

I.  C-.   G«RDO.V General  Agait. 

John  C.  Staples Sr*cial  rVgenl 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


.1ICK11IHI 

PIANO    WAREROOMS, 
31  POST  ST.,  Mechanics' Institute  Building. 
ELEGANT  P/AXOS. 
L.  K.   HAMMER, 

Sole  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 

tW  Owners  of  Chickering  Pianos  are  specially  requested 
to  leave  orders  for  tuning  at  warcrooms,  31  Po„t  Street. 


MUSIC 


KNABE  PIANOS, 
Irving  Pianos,  Rogers' Upright  Pianos, 
Prince  Organs,  Waters'  Organs,  Sheet  Music. 

Bancroft,  Knight  &  Co., 

733  MARKET  STREET. 

"ACENCY 

SCHOMACKER  AND  HENRY  F.  MIL- 
LER CELEBRATED  PIANOS. 

Plan  ~  Tuned.  Rented,  and  for  Sale  oil  the  Installment  Plan. 

WoODWORTH,ScHELL&  Co. 

12  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


geo.c.  hickox  &C0STEI  NWAY 


W.  W.   MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


THE   IMPROVED 


STOCK  BROKERS, 

=30   MONTGOMERY    STREET.  SAN'    FRANCISCO. 


r  Advances  nude  on  Aotive  Accounts. 


JOHN     DANIEL, 

IMPORTER   AND   DEALER   IN 

ITALIAN     AND    SCOTCH    GRANITE 
MONUM  ENTS. 


All  styles  Marble  Mantels,  and   Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.    4:1     Pine    Street,    between    Montgoubky    and 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


GRAND    AVERAGE 
95   1-2 

OUT    OF    A    POSSIBLE 
96. 


CAUTION. — One  New  York  Piano-maker  having  not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
but  also  dishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
age of  «s  out  of  a  possible  q6,  the  Examining  Judges  flatly 
contradicted  him,  and  certify  that  he  reached  an  aveage  of 
oo}£  only,  ranking  but  third  on  Square  and  FOL'KTH  on 
Parlor  Grands. 

Every  Sttinway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  «ld  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,   105  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FRENCH    RANGES 

(SET    IN     BRICK.) 

VAN'S  WROUGHT  IRON 

PORTABLE     RANGES. 

COOKING,  PARLOR,  AND  HEATING 

STOVES. 


SEWING  MACHINE, 


The   only  really  li^hi-nmning  lock-stitch   Sewing  Machine 
in  the  market. 


"DOMESTIC"  PAPER  FASHIONS 

Elegant,  stylish,  and  reliable. 
I.  W.   EVANS,  20  Post  Street,  San  Krancit-co. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND   OF 

^—^  Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one  ■ 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city.  | 
MUSICAL  BOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con-  ( 
stantly  received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING     OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
dene  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.   J.    PAILLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  A-ND   IMPORTERS, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House.  6So  Broadway.  New  York. 


GRAND 

SPRING  OPENING 

..OF.... 

Millinery  §  Fancy  Goods 

And  all  other  goods  suitable  for  man,  womas  or  child,  at 

PALMER    BROTHERS, 

726,  728,  730,  732,  and  734  Market  St. 


TENTS 

A  iid  Camp  Outfits 

FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET,  AT 

E.     DETRICK     &     CO.'S, 

119,  121,  and  123  Clay  Street. 


DANIEL  Z.   YOST. 


DRECKINRIDGE  &>    YOST, 

STOCK     BROKERS, 

304  Montgomery  Street. 


J.  M.  WALKER.  JENNINGS  S.  COX. 


ALEX.  AUSTIN. 


J.   M.  WALKER   &  CO. 

TOCK  BROKERS,   N.   W.    CORNER 
Montgomery  and  Pine  Streets. 


CMAS.  K.  FOX. 


M.  L.   KELLOGG. 


FOX  &  KELLOGG, 
TTORXEYS  AND   COUNSELORS 

AT  LAW,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Office,  No.  5^0  California  Street,  Rooms  i,  2,  and  3. 


UBLIC  ADMI.XISTRA  TOR, 


WILLIAM  DOOLAN. 

Office  No.  12  Nevada  Block. 


r     H.    STREET, 

U*  BOOK,  JOB,  AND  GENERAL 

PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Street, 

Between  Montgomery-  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


Particular  attention  paid  1.0  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  varict)  of  Printing,  such  as  Cards,  Cir- 
culars, Biu.  Heads,  Envelopes,  Receipts,  Handbills, 
Letter  Heads,  Notes,  Orders  of  Dancing,  Concert 
Programmes,  Bills  of  Lading,  Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS.  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  00 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


rlCIFIC 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 
320  Post  Street. 

SA*  VRA5CIS.  O. 


TO    ANTIQUARIANS. 

POR     SALE.  — SOME     VERY    OLD 

-*~  Manuscript*  —  over   250  years   old  —  signed    by  Jo. 

Winthrop,  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  They  can  be  seen 
at  the  office  of  JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Eroker,  Nevada 
Block,  313  Montgomery  Street. 


R  U  P  T_U  R  E . 

BUY    NO    TRUSS 

Until  you  see  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  DR.  PIERCE'S  inven- 
tion. 

Call,  or   send   for  New    Illustrated 
Book      Prices  reduced. 
MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
CO.,  609  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MORRIS,  SCHWAB  &  CO. 

FINE-ART    DEALERS. 
FREE   ART   GALLERY. 


The  largest  stock  and  greatest  variety  on  the  Pacific  coast 
Over  FIVE  HUNDRED  different  styles  and  patterns  to  select 
from.     Everything  required  to  fit  up  a  kitchen  complete. 


Nos.  1 10,  112,  114,  118,  &  120  Battery  St. 


A  complete  assortment  of  ARTISTS'  .MATERIAL,  GOLD 
FRAMES,  etc. 


19    AND    21    POST    STREET. 


TAREROOMS,   X.   IV.   CORNER 

KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS.  ' 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


R.   J.   TRl.M&LLL. 


CHAS.   W.    GEEBE. 


R.J.TRUMBUIL&CO 


Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     BULBS,    TREES, 

SHRUBS,    PLANTS,    ETC. 
419  AND  421  Sansome  St.       ....      San  Francisco. 


JOE   POHEIM, 

Merchant  Tailor, 

No.  203  Montgomery  Street. 

And  No.  103  Third  Street. 


Business  Suits  made  lo  Order  in  24  hours..  ..from  $2» 

Pants  made  to  Order  in  24  hours from    $5 

Fine  Diagonal,  Cassimere,  and  Scotch  Cheviot 

Suits  to  Order from  $25  to  $45 

Fine  Dress  Suits  to  Order fr»m  $40  lo  $50 

Overcoats from  $25  to  $35 

Perfect  fit  guaranteed  by  JOE  POHEIM,  the  great  artist 
and  cutter  from  New  York. 


NURSERY: 

Corner  H  and  Center  Sts.,    -    -    -    - 


San  Rafael. 


M  ULLER'S 

%OP  TO  METER! 

The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 

Duller 

■  SHE  KUDUS 

OPTICIAN  I     135  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

135  Itontg'j  ob     I  ..         „     ,  .        ,        „     . , 

■  Near  Bush,    opposite   tne    Occidental 
Hotel. 


T"1    J.  RETT  IT  &°  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT. 
528  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE,  17  DUPONT  STREET, 

TTOMCEOPATHIC   FREE    DISPEN- 

■£*■■     SARY  TO   THE  POOR— 12   Baglcy  Place,  next 
to  Hammam  Baths,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 


R.  P.  &  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 

A  TTORNE  YS-A  T-LA  IV, 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Building, 

Montgomery  Street,   N.   E.  comer  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
(P.  O.  Box  707.) 


Newton  Booth,  C  T.  Wheeler,  Sacwunento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco" 

TX7-    jv.  BODGE  6-   CO., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  comer  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


Q    F.   WIT. LEY  b*  CO., 

IMPORTERS  and  manufacturers  of 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 

BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
\\".  D.  ROGERS.  Philadelphia. 

C.  S.  CAFFREY,  Camden,  N.  I.. 
WOOD  BROTHERS,   New  York, 

H.   K.ILLAM  &  CO.,  New  Haven. 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington. 


ALSO,   AGENTS   FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON, 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc. 


C,  HERRMA 


Keeps  the  largest  and  most  selected  stock   of  fany    HAT 
STORE  on  the  coast  at 


402   KEARNY   STREET,    NEAR   PINE, 


910   MARKET  ST.,  ABOVE  STOCKTON. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT, 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DE-SIR  A  RLE   PLACE 

s£i     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £5T  Entrance 

south  side  of  Court.  WARREN    LELAND. 


H.   P.  GREGORY    &    CO. 

2  and  4  California  St., 
Sole   Agents  for  the  celebrated 

SPIDER     HOSE, 

A  brand  of  Rubber  Hose  made  expressly 
for  use  on  the   Pacific  Coast.     Costs  no 
i  and  guarantee 1  to  outlast  any  other  make. 


BUY  YOUR  SHiTS  AT   BEARISH 


VOL.  II     NO.  23. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  JUNE    15,   1878. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


OLLA-PODRIDA, 


Echoes  from  the  Dyspeptic  Club. 


Interlocutors  —  L'rus,     Bottom,    Agricola,    Gorgeous, 

POLLIWIG,    ACATES. 

Urus. — Acates,  did  you  ever  play  faro? 

Acates. — For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  I  admit  that  in 
the  early  long  ago  I  did  play  occasionally. 

Urus. — Then  you  know  how  it  is  yourself.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  love  of  money  that  makes  men  gamble  as  the  love 
of  the  game — the  excitement  of  the  play.  Indeed,  of  all 
men,  the  genuine  gambler  loves  money  least  and  is  most 
generous  in  its  use. 

Acates. — "Easy  comes,  easy  goes,"  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.     But  wherefore  the  inquiry ? 

Urus. — You  reason  that  our  rich  men  are  narrow-minded, 
mercenary  ;  that  they  love  money  for  money's  sake  ;  that 
they  are  greedy  in  its  accumulation  and  selfish  in  its  use. 
You  affect  to  pity  them  because  they  do  not  spend  their 
money  as  you  think  you  would  if  you  had  it ;  you  affect  to 
think  you  would  put  your  money  to  a  more  rational  use — 
you  would  travel,  purchase-works  of  art,  gather  a  library  of 
books,  collect  rare  and  curious  things.  You  would  build  a 
superb  house,  live  well,  enjoy  social  life,  be  generous  to  the* 
poor,  and  when  you  die  endow  some  magnificent  charity 
that  would  transmit  your  name  to  a  grateful  and  admiring 
posterity. 

Acates. — Perhaps  I  never  reasoned  quite  so  eloquently, 
but  I  certainly  would  get  out  of  the  treadmill  of  daily  toil. 
I  would  endeavor  to  get  some  pleasure  out  of  my  millions, 
rather  than  to  become  a  slave  to  them.  I  think  I  would  en- 
deavor to  do  some  good  in  the  world.  I  would  help  the 
struggling  poor.  I  would  build  some  monument  to  my  own 
memory,  and  I  would  do  it,  too,  before  I  died.  I  should 
think  these  dead  millionaires,  after  a  life-struggle  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  money,  would  roll  about  uneasily  in  their 
graves  to  see  lawyers,  executors,  and  heirs  quarreling  over 
their  hard-acquired  gains. 

Urus. — I  am  convinced  of  one  thing:  to  the  man  who  ac- 
cumulates there  can  be  no  pleasure  in  spending.  It  is  im- 
possible in  the  very  nature  of  things.  The  business  man 
who  toils  and  plots  and  intrigues  to  make  money  can  never 
enjoy  spending  it.  The  man  who  inherits  money,  or  the 
man  who  by  some  unexpected  stroke  of  luck  suddenly  ac- 
quires it,  may  enjoy  himself  in  blowing  it  into  bubbles  of 
pleasure;  but  the  man  of  slow  and  patient  industry,  the 
usurer  who  has  seen  it  grow  from  use,  the  business  mind 
that  has  laid  its  plans  and  nurtured  them  into  the  fruition  of 
gain,  has  acquired  a  habit  that  forbids  him  the  luxury  of 
spending. 

Agricola. — I  think  you  are  right,  Urus,  and  yon  might 
illustrate  it  by  many  men  in  our  midst — indeed,  by  nearly 
all  our  San  Francisco  rich  men,  because  I  believe  there  is 
no  exception.  All  were  poor  boys,  all  are  self-made  as  to 
their  fortunes,  and  to  nearly  all  the  acquisition  of  wealth  has 
been  a  laborious  struggle. 

Polliwig. — I  do  not  know  about  the  laborious  struggle. 
It  seems  to  me  they  have  gained  their  riches  easily — and 
nearly  all  are  young  men. 

Agricola. — Yes,  but  scarcely  one  whose  business  has  not 
brought  him  to  hair-breadth  precipices,  not  one  that  has  not 
stood  upon  the  ragged  brink  of  danger.  Nearly  all  have 
been  bold  operators,  and  every  one  has  doubtless  been  com- 
pelled to  look  failure  and  disaster  in  the  face  at  more  than 
one  critical  period. 

Urus. — You  wander,  my  dear  Agricola.  You  chipped 
into  this  conversation  to  give  us  some  illustration  by  name 
of  the  truth  of  my  declaration. 

Agrkola. — Well,  let  us  name  Michael  Reese.  He  is  a 
Jew.  He  was  a  peddler  in  Virginia.  He  carried  his  pack  on 
foot  from  plantation  to  plantation  to  sell  his  wares.  He 
came  to  California,  dealt  in  securities,  loaned  money  at 
interest,  and,  as  years  passed  by,  he  became  worth  millions. 
He  estimates  a  dollar's  value,  not  by  what  it  costs  him  to 
acquire  it  now,  but  what  it  cost  him  in  the  beginning.  He 
thinks  of  those  long  and  toilsome  tramps  through  the  mud 
and  under  the  burning  sun  of  summer  days,  and  the  cold, 
wet  gloom  of  winter's  days  ;  how  he  was  snubbed  and  in- 
sulted, and  how  he  toiled  to  make  the  dollar  that  now  he  is 
almost  tempted  to  spend  upon  a  generous  meal. 

Urus. — You  have  caught  my  idea  exactly.  A  gentleman 
worth  millions  said  to  me  one  day,  as  I  was  dining  with  him 
and  discussing  this  question,  that  he  often  denied  himself  a 
cigar  rather  than  to  change  a  twenty- dollar  piece,  although 
he  could  draw  his  check  that  day  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  so  strong  were  the  habits  of  personal  economy 
fixed  upon  him. 

Bottom. — A  very  ingenious  way  this  to  inform  us  that  you 
so  enjoy  the  acquaintance  of  a  millionaire  that  you  dine  with 
him.  Was  he  one  of  the  Nob  Hillity?  And  did  you  have  a 
good  dinner? 

Polliwig. — Come,  now,  Bottom,  do  not  endeavor  to  be- 
come facetious.  I  beg  Agricola  not  to  rest  his  argument 
upon  poor  Michael  Reese  alone;  and  you  interrupted  him 
just  as  he  was  about  to  explain  how  it  is  that  Luning,  Boyd, 
and  Davis:  Mackay,  Fair,  and  Flood;  Stanford,  Crocker, 
and  Colton;  Mills,  Sharon,  and  Parrott,  and  a  hundred 
others  of  our  millionaires  still  keep  in  harness,  still  toil  on 
in  the  daily  tread  mill,  and  are  still  ambitious  to  add  to 
their  colossal  fortunes. 


Agricola. — Their  histories  are  all  alike.  They  are  the 
type  of  the  American  business  man ;  they  can  never  stop  till 
they  die.  Luning,  Boyd,  and  Davis  are  ambitious  to  accumu- 
late till  they  have  as  much  money  as  the  Jesuit  Rodin  hoped 
to  find  in  the  casket  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  The  bonanza 
people  will  beat  the  Rothschilds,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  The 
railroad  magnates  would  be  railroad  kings  with  none  to 
I  question  their  sovereignty.  The  rich  bankers  would  richer 
!  than  all  other  bankers.  It  is  like  the  game  of  poker:  none 
are  contented  till  all  the  rested  are  bursted. 

Bottom. — And  in  the  meantime,  this  grasping  greed  of 
j  gain — this  unscrupulous  struggle  for  money — is  eating  up  all 
;  the  small  men,  absorbing  and  consuming  everything  that  is 
!  earned.  Corporations  are  swallowing  up  all  the  legitimate 
i  industries,  stock  gambling  is  demoralizing  the  community, 
j  legitimate  industries  are  destroyed,  and  the  result  will  be 
a  few  millionaires,  a  few  men  of  fabulous  wealth,  and  a  com- 
\  munity  of  paupers. 

Acates. — You  need  not  say  will  be,  Bottom ;  it  is  so  now. 
San  Francisco  is  the  worst  "busted"  community  in  the 
I  world.  The  whole  town  is  a  wreck.  Ruined  fortunes  are 
!  scattered  on  every  side.  While  there  is  an  abundance  of 
1  money  here  it  is  locked  up  in  bank  vaults;  it  is  withdrawn 
!  from  legitimate  investment ;  it  is  in  government  bonds ; 
having  passed  from  the  enterprising  hands  that  made  it,  it  is 
now  in  the  posssession  of  usurers,  gamblers,  and  speculators. 
Gorgeous. — Gentlemen,  I  have  listened  to  your  argument 
— pardon  me,  not  argument,  for  you  are  too  unanimous  to 
disagree — .but  you  have  only  taken  a  one-sided  view  of  this 
question.  It  is  quite  the  fashion  to  denounce  corporations, 
to  scold  at  the  fortunate,  and  to  condemn  the  rich.  What 
are  corporations  but  copartnerships  under  the  law  to  enable 
capital  and  brains  to  unite  for  the  accomplishment  of  pur- 
poses that  except  for  such  organization  would  leave  all  great 
works  unattempted?  Could  the  railroad  have  been  built  ex- 
cept by  this  artificial  person  known  as  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company?  Could  any  individual  have  built  the 
water  works,  or  introduced  gas?  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
stock  market,  would  the  Comstock  mines  have  ever  been  in 
condition  to  yield  millions  from  their  present  depths? 
Naturally,  these  enterprises  have  made  a  few  men  wealthy, 
but  at  the  same  they  have  benefited  the  many.  Would  it  be 
better  to-day  that  our  citizens  find  their  way  across  the  con- 
tinent in  carts  and  wagons  drawn  by  mules  and  oxen,  or  in 
coaches,  rather  than  by  rail  ?  Would  it  be  better  to  bum 
tallow  dips  than  gas  ?  Should  we  return  to  water-carts,  and 
would  you  blot  out  the  stock  exchange,  and  leave  the  gold 
and  silver  locked  in  the  rocky  vaults  of  the  Sierra,  and  all 
because  men  will  gamble,  and  servant-maids  will  risk  their 
earnings  in  wild  cats? 

Acates. — This  is  very  ingenious  sophistry.  This  mode  of 
asking  questions  confuses  the  mind — it  puzzles,  but  does  not 
justify  the  centralization  of  wealth  into  a  few  hands.  Re- 
member, Gorgeous,  the  railroad  was  largely  built  by  govern- 
ment aid.  Its  directors  are  rightfully  but  trustees  to  cany- 
out  a  great  national  enterprise.  We  do  not  begrudge  them 
a  splendid  reward  for  their  genius  in  conceiving,  and  their 
industry  in  carrying  out  so  great  a  work,  but  we  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  it  be  conducted  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  and  not  as  though  it  had  been  built  out  of  the 
capital  and  by  the  unaided  means  of  its  projectors. 

Gorgeous. — Subsidies  and  aids  are  but  loans.  When  the 
company  satisfies  the  legal  demands  of  those  who  made  the 
loans,  the  road  belongs  as  absolutely  to  the  stockholders  as 
though  it  had  been  built  by  their  sole  capital. 

Bottom. — And  what  becomes  of  the  State  and  county  aids  ? 
Gorgeous — San  Francisco  compromised  its  claim  as  a 
stockholder  by  relinquishing  a  million  in  stock,  and  making 
a  gift  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Sacramento  and 
Placer  counties  made  settlements  and  sales  so  that  they  no 
longer  have  claims.  Other  private  holders  of  stock  have 
been  settled  with,  so  that  the  company  has  only  to  deal  with 
the  general  government,  and  is  as  absolutely  and  legally  en- 
titled to  administer  the  property  for  its  benefit  as  is  the  gas 
or  water  company. 

Bottom. — If  you  fall  back  upon  technical  legal  rights,  yes; 
but  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  there  are  certain  equities 
that  demand  a  generous  mode  of  dealing  with  the  public. 

Gorgeous. — And  now  let  us  consider  the  stock  market 
It  will,  I  think,  be  confessed  that  if  there  were  no  incorporate 
companies,  no  stock  exchange,  no  gambling — if  you  please 
to  style  the  buying  and  selling  of  stock  gambling — the  mines 
would  have  long  since  been  abandoned,  and  this  silver 
wealth  would  have  remained  in  the  earth. 

Acates. — And  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  California  that  it  had  never  been  discovered;  bet- 
ter now  if  the  Comstock  was  sunk  out  of  existence.  It  has 
made  us  a  community  of  gamblers.  It  has  destroyed  legiti- 
mate industry,  and  the  Nevada  Bank  in  getting  the  bonanza 
earnings  has  gobbled  up  everything  else. 

Agricola. — I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  you, 
Acates.  I  think  it  better  that  Flood  &  O'Brien  should  have 
acquired  these  mining  millions  than  the  mines  should  not 
have  been  worked,  even  though  some  millions  are  added 
to  them.  The  money  has  been  distributed  to  laborers  and 
to  merchants.  It  has  built  fine  edifices.  It  may  be  to-day 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Nevada  Bank,  but  it  will  in  time  by  the 
inevitable  laws  of  trade  rind  its  way  into  circulation,  and  then 
comes  a  prosperous  period. 

Bottom. — If  people  will  be  such  infernal  fuols  as  to  gam- 
ble in  stocks  let  them  take  the  consequences.     I  am  not  pre- 


pared to  walk  across  the  continent,  burn  lard  oil,  pay  for  my 
water  by  the  gallon  from  a  jackass7  back,  and  see  the  mines 
closed  up,  simply  because  fools  throw  away  their  money  on 
the  ups  and  downs  of  California  Street. 

Agricola. — There  is  one  thing  most  certain,  if  the  railroad 
had  not  been  built,  and  the  mines  not  been  worked,  San 
Francisco  would  be  but  a  poor  place  to-day.  Instead  of 
three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  we  would  not  have  one 
hundred  thousand.  Instead  of  fine  commercial  edifices  and 
elegant  dwellings,  we  would  have  a  poor,  shabbv-looking 
city. 

Acates. — The  commerce,  the  agriculture,  and  the  mechan- 
ical industries  would  insure  us,  if  not  so  great,  at  least  a 
more  prosperous  city.  Wealth  would  be  more  equally  dis- 
tributed, people  would  be  better  cultivated.  We  have  a 
hundred  men  worth  more  than  a  million  each;  a  hundred 
men  worth,  in  the  aggregate,  $200,000,000.  If  this  could  be 
divided  into  fortunes  of  say  $10,000,  it  would  give  us  20,000 
citizens  with  a  working  capital  of  $10,000  each.  Let  us  con- 
template the  enterprise  that  would  result  from  the  healthful 
competition  of  so  prosperous  a  class,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
grasping  gamblers  and  usurers  who  are  now  wielding  this 
money. 

Urus. — To  come  back  to  the  starting  point  then,  I  con- 
clude that  as  soon  as  the  present  generation  of  rich  men 
disappear  we  shall  have  a  good  time.  Their  sons  will  scat- 
ter and  dissipate  what  their  fathers  have  accumulated.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  wait.  We  who  are  poor  are  necessarily 
virtuous.  We  shall  outlive  the  rich,  and  then  comes  our 
time. 

Bottom. — Our  boys  will  at  least  scalp  theirs.  Sons  brought 
up  to  the  inheritance  of  wealth,  educated,  pampered,  un- 
accustomed to  labor,  and  not  knowing  the  value  of  money, 
will  fall  easy  victims  to  our  boys,  who  will  go  through  the 
rich  like  soapsuds  through  a  sink-hole.  The  wheel  of  fort- 
une will  turn.  These  men  began  life  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wheel ;  they  die  on  top.  The  revolution  brings  the  next  gen- 
eration down,  and  our  youngsters  go  up,  and  so  time  re- 
volves. 

Gorgeous. — This  pleasantry  has  some  foundation  in  sense. 
What  you  say,  my  dear  Bottom,  in  badinage  and  fun  is  not 
without  its  meaning.  San  Francisco  is  now  undergoing  hard 
times.  Great  fortunes  are  acquired  by  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many.  It  would  be  better  if  wealth  could  be 
more  equally  distributed,  but  the  ever-revolving  wheel  of 
time  gives  every  man  and  boy  in  this  government  of  equal 
chances  and  equal  opportunities  a  time  to  come  to  the  top. 
The  rich  men  of  to-day  were  poor  boys;  the  poor  boys  of 
to-day  will  be  rich  men.  These  great  fortunes  will  be  dis- 
tributed, and  most  of  them  in  San  Francisco.  The  result 
will  be  a  city  of  gorgeous  .public  and  private  edifices,  a  city 
of  palaces  for  the  rich,  a  city  of  luxurious  and  extravagant 
habits.  San  Francisco  has  an  assured  and  glorious  future. 
The  mines  of  the  Sierra  are  inexhaustible.  The  wealth  of 
her  hills  is  untold,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  mined  a  thou- 
sand years.  Our  agricultural  wealth  is  only  prospected. 
This  year  will  give  us  twenty-five  millions  of  bushels  yield  of 
grain  and  fruit,  with  cultivation  but  just  begun,  with  the  area 
of  dry  land  irrigation  and  swamp  land  reclamation  but  just 
commenced.  Our  commence  has  not  passed  the  twilight  of 
its  early  dawn.  Our  coast  population  is  one  million  of  peo- 
ple, with  a  capacity  of  occupation  and  subsistence  for  forty 
millions.  San  Francisco  is  the  port,  the  emporium,  the  great 
commercial  city.  It  is  in  the  highway  of  oriental  commerce. 
U  is  the  centre  of  a  great  railroad  system.  This  depression 
in  business  is  doing  us  good.  It  is  teaching  our  people  a 
salutary  lesson  in  prudence,  economy,  and  morals.  We  shall 
recover  from  it — are  even  now  recuperating,  are  steadily  in- 
creasing in  population,  are  growing  in  wealth.  This  year 
will  add  nearly  a  hundred  millions  to  our  productive  wealth. 
The  farmers  alone  will  receive  nearly  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  their  products. 

Acates. — All  right,  my  dear  fellow.  I  like  to  hear  you 
talk,  but  I  reserve  to  myself  the  privilege  of  thinking  that 
this  country  is  going  to  the  devil  at  a  whirlwind  pace,  and 
that  San  Francisco  and  California  will  be  first  in  at  the 
death.  All  business  and  all  enterprise  is  being  choked  by 
the  iron  grasp  of  this  mailed  hand  of  monopoly.  Our  rich 
men  are  greedy  cormorants,  and,  excepting  the  railroad  peo- 
ple, are  a  dead  "weight  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 

The  motives  that  prompt  such  very  respectable  gentlemen 
and  Democrats  as  Shorb,  Marshall,  Williams,  Ord,  Irving, 
George,  Burch,  Bradford,  Page,  McCeeny,  and  Thornton  to 
allow  their  names  to  be  used  at  this  critical  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dividing  and  distracting  an  honest  non-partisan 
action,  we  do  not  understand.  Among  these  gentlemen  are 
men  of  property  and  the.  very  highest  social  positions. 
They  must  see  and  know  that  there  is  a  movement  going  on 
in  our  midst  that  threatens  the  very  foundations  of  govern- 
ment They  recognize  the  danger,  yet  will  not  yield  their 
party  organization  to  cooperate  with  other  gentlemen  to  res- 
cue society  from  its  peril. 

Dr.  Shorb  would  not  hesitate  to  consult  with  a  respectable 
Republican  physician  if  Captain  Mullan  or  Governor  Solo- 
mon should  dislocate  their  jaw.  Then  why  should  he  be 
unwilling  to  associate  himself  with  Republican  gentlemen  in 
the  making  of  a  constitution?  \{  professional  courtesy  de- 
mands the  recognition  of  non-partisan  action  in  surgical 
operations,  why  not  in  an  effort  to  make  an  organic  law? 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


A  SONG-BIRD  OF  THE  SIERRAS, 


By  Mary  Waldon. 


1  COED    FROM    LAST     M   MRER.  ) 

Alda  exceeded  their  wildest  expectations.  She  was  an 
ideal  "  Marguerite.''  She  appeared  as  unconscious  of  the 
listening  audience  as  when  she  warbled  her  hymns  to  the 
pine  trees,  and  her  soul  was  in  her  song;  her  voice  was  pure 
and  fresh;  in  it  you  could  almost  hear  the  murmur  of  pines 
and  laugh  of  mountain  streamlets.  It  was  of  a  very  rare 
quality,  full  of  pathos  and  fire 

As  the  last  notes  of  the  "  prayer  song  "  faded  away,  the 
entire  Florentine  audience  rose  to  their  feet,  and  with  one 
accord  cries  of  "  viva  la  Signora  Carlini "  rang  through  the 
the  theatre.  She  had  triumphed,  Carlini  was  satisfied,  gold 
poured  in  upon  them,  she  was  the  star  of  all  Europe,  she  re- 
ceived gifts  and  invitations  from  royalty,  but  she  shunned 
all  society,  she  lived  only  for  her  music;  only  sometimes  in 
the  twilight  of  those  foreign  cities  her  thoughts  would  wander 
back  to  old  Martha  and  Ned,  who  she  knew  were  constantly 
watching  and  waning  fur  her. 

Her  husband's  fickle  nature  was  tiring  of  her;  oftener  and 
oftener  she  would  be  left  alone,  but  while  she  had  her  music 
she  cared  for  nothing  else. 

Late  one  summer  she  was  called  to  Rome.  She  had  al- 
ways felt  drawn  toward  the  Imperial  city.  She  said  she  felt 
that  she  could  rest  there  by  the  yellow  Tiber. 

One  day  while  she  was  wandering  through  the  Cenci  pal- 
ace, she  met  a  young  girl  copying  Guido's  "  Beatrice."  Some- 
thing in  the  young  artist's  face  attracted  her,  and  day  after 
day  she  wandered  there  to  watch  her  progress.  The  picture 
fascinated  her,  and  there  was  a  striking  resemblance  between 
the  two  faces,  Beatrice's  and  Alda's.  The  young  girl,  looking 
up  from  her  work  one  day,  noticed  it. 

"  Let  me  wind  a  white  turban  around  your  head,  madam," 
she  said;  "  then  I  would  have  my  Beatrice  living.  Look  at 
the  eyes — only  yours  have  a  happier  expression. 

Afterward,  the  young  artist,  Marion,  saw  in  them  all  of  the 
unutterable,  despairing  woe  that  was  pictured  in  the  Cenci's. 

Alda  and  Marion  became  firm  friends,  and  one  day  as 
they  were  wending  their  way  home  from  the  palace,  Marion 
said: 

"  What  makes  your  cheeks  so  red  and  your  eyes  so  bright, 
Alda.  You  look  as  if  our  Roman  malaria  had  touched  you; 
your  rooms  are  too  low  and  summer  is  not  over  yet." 

Alda  laughed.  "It's  only  a  slight  headache;  I'm  tired  of 
studying.  Sometimes  I  think  your  art  perhaps  is  the  better 
of  the  two.  It  is  more  peaceful  and  quiet.  Mine  is  wearing 
my  life  away.  I  feel  the  passion  of  'he  music  so,  it  carries  me 
along  with  it  like  a  fierce  torrent,  and  often  after  singing  I 
faint  away.  You  pursue  an  even,  quiet  way  in  your  little 
studio,  and  your  inspiration  settles  like  a  dove  of  peace  on 
your  shoulders,  and  cafries  you  away  from  the  cares  of  the 
world.  When  your  day's  work  is  done  you  wander  about  in 
the  beautiful  Roman  twilight,  throwing  off  the  burdens  of 
the  day.  My  work  is  never  done,  morning,  noon,  or  night. 
Still  I  love  my  art." 

That  evening  Alda  sang  in  "  Trovatore."  She  never  sang 
as  well.  The  audience  shrieked  themselves  hoarse  with  ap- 
plause, but  as  the  curtain  feel  she  fainted  away,  and  was  car- 
ried to  her  room  m  a  burning  fever. 

"  Malaria  of  the  worst   type,"  the  doctor  pronounced  it. 

Carlini  was  wild  with  grief,  but  not  for  his  beautiful  wife. 
He  had  transferred  his  affections  long  ago  to  an  Italian  con- 
tadina,  but  he  had  been  gambling  heavily  and  their  fortune 
was  almost  spent.  He  had  lived  a  luxurious  "  dolce  far 
niente"life,  depending  entirely  upon  his  wife,  and  if  her 
voice  failed  he  was  destitute. 

Through  long,  stifling  Italian  days,  Marion  was  the  sole 
watcher  by  Alda's  bedside.  Carlini  hated  sick  rooms,  and 
the  doctor  had  said  that  "  Madame's  throat  was  affected  and 
that  she  would  probably  lose  her  voice.  • 

If  so  Carlini's  love  entirely  ended.  He  had  gone  up  to  a 
little  villa  in  the  Appenines  to  await  the  final  verdict. 

As  the  cooler  breezes  blew  over  the  Campagna,  freshening 
the  stifling  air  of  Rome,  Alda  improved,  and  one  day  as  she 
was  sitting  by  the  window  she  turned  to  Marion  and  said; 
"  I'm  going  to  try  my  voice.  It  is  two  months  since  I  have 
sung  a  note." 

She  tried  Marguerite's  "prayer  song."  The  notes  came 
forth  harsh  and  discordant ;  her  glorious  voice  was  gone. 
The  shock  was  so  great  that  she  lost  all  control  of  herself. 

"Tell  me,  Marion',"  she  sobbed,  "have  I  lost  my  only 
treasure?" 

"Yes,  darling,"  Marion  replied,  "I  arn  afraid  so;  but 
your  husband  has  gone  and  has  sent  you  this  note." 

She  opened  it  apathetically.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  Signora  :  I  have  given  you  the  benefit  of  my  name  and  instruction 
for  some  years.  You  have  repaid  the  debt  amply.  I  have  recognized 
the  fact  that  your  affection  for  me  was  only  as  a  means  to  reach  your 
art.  Your  art  has  gone  from  you,  and  I  can  be  of  no  further  use.  I 
can  not  endure  melancholy  and  tear-stained  eyes  ;  so  Vira,  with  her 
sparkling  black  ones,  has  caught  my  heart  in  the  bright  meshes  of  her 
&    addio,  madame  ;  we  shall  not  meet  again. 

"  Carl  Carlini.'' 

"  What  does  it  mean,  Marion  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  bewil- 
dered air  ;  "  has  he  deserted  me  ?  " 

"  He  is  unworthy  of  your  thoughts,"  Marion  replied. 

"Marion,''  she  said,  pushing  beck  her  luxuriant  brown 
hair  from  her  white  forehead,  "  I  see  how  I  have  sinned.  It 
is  my  fault  alone  that  my  husband  has  left  me.  1  have  been 
so  blind,  so  miserably  blind— my  art  has  so  filled  my  heart 
that  it  has  excluded  all  human  love,  all  human  feeling.  My 
husband  was  kind  and  gentle  with  me.  At  first  he  gave  me 
passionate  love.  I  was  in  a  dream.  His  caresses  annoyed 
me;  they  interrupted  my  studies.  Marion,  perhaps  I  have 
ruined  a  life.  I  might  have  made  it  all  so  different.  Oh, 
Manon,  Marion,  too  late  I  know  that  I  love  my  husband, 
and  he  has  gone  from  my  life  forever." 

Poor  child,  it  was  better  so.  His  false,  fickle  nature  never 
could  have  remained  constant  to  one  object  for  life. 

"Stay  with  me,  Alda;  share  my  room,  be  my  sister," 
Marion  said  ;  "  let  me  teach  you  my  art." 

So  Alda  remained  in  Rome,  hoping  for  a  sight  of  her  hus- 
band. She  longed  for  only  one  look  at  his  false,  handsome 
face.  She  said,  "  Wherever  I  meet  him,  I  will  throw  myself 
at  his  feet  and  ask  his  forgiveness."  Day  after  day  she 
worked  with  Marion  ;  but  painting  was  a  dead,  meaningless 


art  to  her  ;  it  lacked  the  passion  of  music;  consequently  she 
did  not  succeed. 

The  Roman  public  thought  their  prima  donna  had  gone 
over  the  seas,  and  she  sought  to  stay  in  Rome  unknown. 
"Then,"  she  thought,  "there  is  a  greater  chance  that  he 
might  come  here." 

She  went  among  the  poor  and  tried  to  alleviate  some  of 
their  misery.  Nowhere  is  there  such  filth  and  poverty  as  in 
Rome.  The  Italians  accept  life  as  it  comes;  shrug  their 
shoulders,  eat  their  roasted  chestnuts,  and  bask  in  the  golden 
sunlight ;  gamble  a  little,  perhaps.  That  is  all  they  ask  for; 
they  arc  content  with  living,  never  caring  to  rise  to  a  higher 
level.  Take  American  vim  and  infuse  a  little  into  their 
dream}'  Italian  natures  and  it  would  form  a  perfect  charac- 
ter— poetry  and  art  united  with  strength  and  energy.  Even 
the  poorest  Italian  peasant  has  some  feeling  of  art  in  his 
soul  ;  he  inhales  it  with  his  first  breath  of  air  in  the  world. 

Alda  felt  that  her  mission  lay  among  the  people;  but  they 
generally  laughed  at  her  for  her  trouble;  they  were  Romans 
— that  was  enough.  Alda  felt  as  if  she  must  do  something 
to  atone  for  the  soul  that  she  thought  through  her  was  lost. 

"  Marion,"  she  said,  as  one  evening  they  were  visiting  the 
Coliseum.  "Do  you  think  that  one  soul  can  atone  for  an- 
other's sin  ?" 

Thales,  the  young  sculptor,  who  was  accompanying  them, 
hastily  interrupted  : 

"No,  Alda;  no  human  thing  can  wipe  away  guilt  from 
another's  soul  or  sin  from  another's  heart ;  every  soul  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  own  actions  and  crimes.  If  your  husband 
has  sinned,  Alda,  he  alone  is  accountable.  Why  do  you 
torture  yourself  with  these  gloomy  questionings  ?  Like  Haw- 
thorne's '  Hilda,'  some  day  we  will  find  you  before  the  con- 
fessional at  St.  Peter's.  You  and  Marion  are  living  in  an 
unhealthy  atmosphere  ;  hard  work  is  the  best  medicine  for 
a  diseased  mind.  Marion,  you  have  been  moping  over  cop- 
ies in  musty  palaces  and  galleries  until  you  need  furbishing 
up  almost  as  much  as  they  do.  By  the  way,  I  have  a  com- 
mission for  you  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  fresh,  young  girl — 
a  splendid  ideal  of  spring,  with  her  yellow  curls  and  large 
blue  eyes.  And  Alda,  through  higher  influences,  I  have  ob- 
tained an  offer  for  you  to  fill  the  place  of  musical  instructress 
to  the  Cardinal's  niece." 

Alda  replied  :  "  Thank  you  for  your  kindness,  Thales;  but 
I  can  never  touch  my  lost  art  again.  I  have  buried  it,  and 
it  would  seem  like  desecrating  a  grave  to  resurrect  it  again." 

"  Nonsense,"  Thales  replied  in  a  cheery  voice  ;  "it's  the 
old  Coliseum,  with  its  weird  moonlight  effects,  that  is  turn- 
ing your  brain.     Let  us  go  home  now." 

Thales  was  a  young  Greek  sculptor  studying  in  Rome,  and 
he  had  accidentally  met  the  girls  where  Marion  was  copy- 
ing, and  their  acquaintance  soon  grew  into  warm  friendship. 

He  came  and  went  in  the  little  studio  at  his  will.  Alda 
was  gradually  tinging  Marion's  cheerful  character  with  her 
morbidness,  but  Thales  came  into  their  quiet  lives  like  a 
burst  of  sunshine,  clearing  away  the  cobwebs  from  brain 
and  heart  with  his  strong  reasoning  and  bright  influence. 

Slowly  his  deep  friendship  was  ripening  into  love,  and  in 
the  spring-times  Thales  and  Marion  were  to  be  married. 
Their  wedding  trip  was  a  day's  excursion  to  the  flower- 
decked  Campagna. 

Thales  insisted  that  Alda  should  accompany  them  and  re- 
main with  them  always,  for  her  health  was  gradually  failing. 

As  they  stood  by  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  Marion 
said:  "Alda,  you  look  like  you  were  Cecilia's  ghost  come  to 
warn  us  not  to  desecrate  her  tomb  with  our  jests  and  laugh- 
ter." 

"  You  do  look  pale,"  Thales  said  ;  "  this  summer  you  must 
leave  Rome  and  go  up  in  the  mountains." 

"  I  shall  never  leave  Rome  until  I  have  seen  kim"  she 
replied*  "  Then,  when  my  purpose  is  accomplished,  I  shall 
go  home  to  die." 

Time  passed  uneventfully  until  the  gay  carnival  season 
arrived.  Thales  and  Marion  could  not  induce  Alda  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  festivities.  Finally  she  consented  to  sit  on 
the  balcony  with  them  the  day  of  the  race  on  the  Corso. 

It  was  a  genuine  Roman  holiday.  Ever)' where  was 
music,  color,  and  flowers.  The  Campagna  had  been  rifled 
of  her  choicest  treasures  to  decorate  festive  Rome.  The 
cannon  had  sounded  down  the  street,  and  the  gens  d'armes 
had  passed  up  and  down,  until  the  street  was  cleared  of  its 
busy  throng  of  merry-makers.  Far  down  the  street  the 
people  discerned  a  black  speck  ;  near  and  nearer  it  came;  a 
man  was  driving  a  handsome  pair  of  bays  carelessly  along 
the  course,  and  by  his  side  sat  a  beautiful  young  contadina, 
munching  bon-bons  with  her  white  teeth.  They  had  evi- 
dently driven  into  Rome,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  events  of 
the  day. 

The  populace  shouted  until  they  were  hoarse  ;  it  was  too 
late.  Alda  gazed  with  horror-stricken  eyes  ;  it  was  her  hus- 
band !  She  tried  to  cry  out ;  only  a  hoarse  sound  came 
from  her  throat.  She  could  only  watch  with  strained  eyes 
and  bated  breath. 

On  and  on  the  wild  horse  came,  swift  as  the  wind.  The 
clatter  of  a  thousand  hoofs  echoed  down  the  street.  They 
rushed  wildly  on,  with  distended  nostrils,  sides  wet  with 
foam,  and  manes  flowing  proudly  in  the  sunshine. 

A  shriek,  a  cry  was  heard,  and  as  the  horses  passed  down 
the  course  all  was  silence. 

The  people  rushed  to  where  the  man  lay  trampled  in  the 
dust.  Strangely  enough,  he  had  no  wounds,  not  even  a 
bruise;  but  his  white,  upturned  face  looked  like  a  chiseled 
Antinous.  One  of  the  black  chargers  had  put  his  hoof  on 
his  chest,  mashing  the  breast-bone  into  the  lungs.  He  was 
fatally  injured,  although  seemingly  free  from  wounds.  They 
carried  him  into  an  antiquarian's  shop  near  by.  The  con- 
tadina had  escaped  unhurt,  and  disappeared  through  the 
crowd.  He  was  dead,  she  thought ;  no  more  bon-bons,  no 
more  jewels,  no  more  pretty  costumes — what  did  she  care 
for  the  man  ! 

"  Let  me  go  to  him,"  Alda  cried.  "  Stand  back ! "  she  said 
to  the  crowd  around  him;  "  I  am  his  wife." 

"  Pauvre  signorina,"  they  murmured. 

She  knelt  down  by  his  side.  "  Carl  mio,"'  she  said,  "  don't 
you  know  Alda,  your  Alda,  whom  you  loved  so  much?"  He 
smiled.  "See,  he  knows  me,"  she  said  to  Marion,  who  had 
come  to  her  friend. 

"  Carl,  will  you  forgive  me?  "  she  sobbed.  "  You  shall  not 
die,  Carl.  I  was  the  one  who  wronged  you.  My  husband, 
I  love  you.  God  will  restore  you  to  me.  I  will  give  my  life 
for  yours.     We  will  live  and  work  together." 


He  had  become  unconscious  now,  so  they  moved  him  into 
a  little  room  back  of  the  store.  For  a  week,  day  and  night, 
Alda  watched  by  his  bedside  with  unceasing  care.  He  was 
in  a  stupor  most  of  the  time,  while  his  life-blood  was  ebbing 
away.  One  day  Alda  thought  that  he  was  better,  and  raised 
him  up  on  the  pillow.  "Look,  Carl,"  she  said,  "at  the 
glorious  sunset.  Don't  you  know  your  Alda  to-night?"  A 
glazed  look  passed  over  his  eyes,  and.  he  muttered  some- 
thing. She  bent  her  head  so  as  to  catch  his  faintest  whis- 
per. "Vira,  Vira,"  he  murmured.  And  with  her  name  on 
his  lips,  his  soul  went  forth  to  meet  his  Maker. 

Alda  sat  as  if  turned  to  stone.  "  He  died  with  her  name 
on  his  lips,"  she  moaned,  "  and  she  deserted  him.  She  was 
no  better  than  I  was,  but  he  loved  her  best.  He  was  art  to 
me — to  her  only  the  luxuries  of  life;  but  I  found  in  my 
heart  that  I  loved  him,  and  he  loved  only  her."  She  ten- 
derly folded  the  white  hands,  and  laid  him  down.  "  It  is 
better,  God,"  she  murmured,  "it  is  better  that  I  know  he 
never  cared  for  me  ;  now  my  burden  seems  fallen  from  me 
— my  sin  is  expiated."  She  bowed  her  head  and  prayed; 
then  called  in  the  people  who  kept  the  shop,  and  who  had 
been  very  kind  to  her. 

She  gave  them  money  to  bury  him,  and  said  :  "  I  can  not 
stay,  for  I  am  going  across  the  seas."  She  took  his  watch 
and  a  curl  of  his  dark  hair,  made  a  package,  and  wrote 
"  Vira  "  on  it.  "  If  a  young  woman  comes  to  hear  from  him 
give  her  these,"  she  said,  and  her  lips  trembled.  The 
woman  never  came.  Pretty  Vira  ere  long  found  another 
lover. 

Alda  went  to  Marion  and  her  husband  in  the  gloaming. 
Marion  looked  up  startled.  "  You  look  like  a  wraith,  Alda," 
she  said.     "  How  is  your  husband,  this  evening  ?  " 

"  He  is  at  rest,"  she  answered.  "  Marion,  1  have  come  to 
tell  you  farewell;  there  are  voices  in  the  air  calling  me  to 
my  old  home.  I  am  stifling  in  this  Roman  air.  It  bears 
nothing  but  sorrow  to  me.  Remorse  has  been  killing  me. 
Now  I  know  that  it  was  useless;  my  heart  is  breaking  and 
I  must  go." 

In  a  few  days  she  sailed  for  the  new  world.  She  was  fad- 
ing very  rapidly ;  only  the  eager  hope  of  going  home  bore 
her  up.  The  tedious  sea  voyage  was  finished,  and  she  was 
in  the  mountains  once  more,  but  they  greeted  her  with  tem- 
pest and  rain.  The  wind  bent  the  tall  pines  almost  to  the 
ground,  and  shrieked  through  their  branches  like  voices  of 
demons  in  wild  revel. 

Alda  walked  from  the  little  station  a  mile  in  the  storm. 
Her  strength  seemed  almost  superhuman.  She  reached  the 
little  cottage  and  opened  the  door.  Old  Martha  was  sitting 
on  one  side  of  the  fire-place  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap, 
while  Ned  was  reading  the  Bible  to  her.  Alda  threw  herself 
at  old  Martha's  feet. 

"  Martha,  Martha,"  she  cried,  "  I  am  Alda.  I  have  come 
to  you  not  with  gold,  but  to  die  in  the  old  home." 

The  old  woman  clasped  her  in  her  arms.  Excitement  had 
taken  her  speech  away.  She  could  only  sob,  "  Bless  the 
Lord,  bless  the  Lord."  They  drew  up  a  chair  by  the  fire- 
place for  her.  "Dry  yourself,  honey,"  the  old  woman  said. 
"  Ned  will  bring  you  a  cup  of  tea.  You  see,  when  we  found 
you'd  gone  that  mornin'  it  nearly  killed  me.  I've  never  bin 
the  same  sence,  so  Ned  he  come  and  said  he'd  stay  with  me, 
and  a  better  man  never  lived  than  Ned  has  been  tome.  He 
alius  said  you'd  come  back  some  day,  but  I've  bin  so  tired 
waiting." 

Alda  seemed  to  revive  in  her  native  air,  but  the  wild 
flower  had  come  to  her  mountains  blighed.  The  fresh  dews 
could  revive  it  for  a  time,  but  could  not  heal  the  wounded 
petals. 

Ned  and  Martha  tried  in  every  way  to  comfort  her.  She 
told  them  the  story  of  her  life.  It  was  so  sad.  They  never 
spoke  of  it.  They  never  blamed  Alda,  but  Ned  clenched 
his  big  horny  hands  and  said  to  old  Martha  :  "  I  alius  knew 
that  furrin  chap  was  a  bad  un.  Ef  he  had  lived — "  and  his 
eyes  flashed.  But  Martha  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and 
said,  "  Hush,"  as  Alda  came  into  the  kitchen. 

"Martha,"  she  said,  "would  you  and  Ned  mind  one  of  my 
caprices  ?  I  want  you  to  take  me  to  Inspiration  Point  where 
I  first  saw  that  beautiful  valley." 

"  Certainly,"  old  Martha  said.  "Get  your  easiest  horses, 
Ned,"  she  whispered.     "  Our  darling  is  going  fast." 

They  started  the  next  day.  "  Mother  Martha,"  Alda  said, 
"  won't  you  tell  me  again  that  you  forgive  me  ?  You  have 
been  so  good  to  a  sinner  like  I  am.  And  now,  mother,  when 
I  die,  bury  me  near  that  rock,  and  I  will  feel  like  I  was  in 
some  holy  place  with  everlasting  music  sounding  over  my 
grave." 

Alda  was  growing  very  weak  from  her  ride.  They  were 
obliged  to  lift  her  from  her  horse  and  carry  her  to  the  rock. 

Down  below  over  the  valley  purple  mists  were  stealing, 
the  evening  sun  was  touching  the  tops  of  the  peaks  as  if  in 
blessing;  they  glowed  with  a  roseate  hue.  The  valley  with 
its  mighty  waterfalls,  lordly  pines,  majestic  rocks,  and  spark- 
ling river,  lay  at  their  feet.  Alda  raised  herself  to  look  at 
the  scene.  The  evening  sun  lighted  up  her  face,  and  her 
eyes  had  a  weird,  far  away  look.  All  at  once,  in  her  lost, 
sweet  voice,  she  burst  forth  in  the  old  anthem,  "  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth."  It  echoed  and  reechoed  through  the 
groves  of  pines,  the  grand  old  bluffs  sent  back  the  last  notes 
in  fainter  sweetness,  and  the  whole  world  seemed  to  ring 
with  the  melody  of  that  glorious  anthem.  Even  the  little 
birds  floating  away  in  the  dreamy  distance  seemed  to  warble 
the  refrain  in  their  good  night  songs. 

Gray  shadows  were  silently  creeping  over  all,  and  with  the 
last  word  of  the  anthem  Alda  sank  back  on  a  bed  of  moss — 
dead.  While  the  dusky  crags  stiU  reechoed  the  word 
"liveth,"  her  soul  was  living  with  angels  above. 


Mr.  John  Bright  having,  from  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
sneered  at  Disraeli  for  his  Jewish  parentage,  the  English 
press  have  reminded  him  that  h  s  great-grandmother  was  a 
pretty  Jewess  named  Martha  Jacobs.  Apropos  of  Mr. 
Bright's  attack  on  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  London  World\s 
reminded  that  Corbelt  said,  "If  you  were  to  lock  up  to- 
gether four-and-twenty  Jews  and  four-and-twenty  Quakers, 
and  leave  them  without  food  and  alone  for  forty-eight  hours, 
you  would  find  at  the  end  of  that  time  that  the  four-and- 
twenty  Quakers  had  eaten  the  four-and-twenty  Jews." 


Sentimental  young  grammarians    are  very  apt  to  parse 
"love"  as  a  "  fine-night  verb." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


TOLD  IN  LETTERS, 


Domestic  Fact  and  Fashionable  Fancy. 


I  know  you  agree  with  me,  my  dear  Emma,  that  a  per- 
fectly appointed  dining-room  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  re- 
fined life.  Besides  being  spacious  in  its  dimensions,  it 
should  be  bright  and  sunny  in  tone,  and,  above  all,  tasteful 
in  furnishing.  I  have  always  thought  those  old  Greeks  and 
Romans  well  knew  what  they  were  about  in  a  hygienic  way 
when  they  made  their  banqueting  halls  the  most  gorgeous 
apartments  in  the  palaces.  We  shall  hardly  go  back  to 
their  old-time  luxuriousness  of  living,  their  divans  and 
couches,  their  eight  and  ten-hour  feasts,  their  perfumed 
baths,  still-footed  slaves,  stuffed  peacocks,  and  all  that — these 
days  are  too  practical ;  but  we  may  conscientiously  indulge 
in  a  good  deal  more  of  the  dolce  far  niente  of  the  dining- 
room  than  we  do,  and  with  profit  to  our  digestion.  Our 
table  fashions  are  exceedingly  varied  at  present,  and  they 
have  never  been  more  beautiful  in  design  and  execution.  I 
found  at  Lawton's  recently  no  less  than  a  dozen  distinct 
styles  in  dinner  sets.  You  know,  my  dear,  I  am  a  sort  of 
china  maniac,  a  weakness  I  share  in  common  with  Cato,  the 
Censor,  in  ancient,  and  many  other  celebrities  in  more 
modern  times.  There  was  one,  named  the  "  Sylvan,"  in 
wood  color  on  a  white  ground,  a  reproduction  of  all  the 
masterpieces  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  pencil,  from  "  The 
Monarch  of  the  Glen"  down  to  a  bit  of  a  figure  for  each  tiny 
butter-plate.  This  was  only  $60.  Another  set  was  covered 
with  quaint  Japanese  designs  in  colors,  butterflies  as  big  as 
the  trees,  and  impossible  flowers  growing  out  of  improbable 
places,  and  everything  shockingly  out  of  perspective,  of 
course,  though  you  can't  help  liking  them  for  their  grotesque- 
ness,  like  the  clown  in  the  circus.  "The  Seasons,"  done  in 
black  and  white,  are  as  delicately  correct  as  the  finest  en- 
graving. There  is  one  dinner-plate  in  the  set  with  a  picture 
of  a  "  Court  Fool "  on  it,  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
ground.  How  deliciously  hateful  one  could  be  at  one's  own 
table  with  such  a  weapon  !  Imagine  young  A.  making  one 
of  his  silly  speeches  he  mistakes  for  wit,  and  you  handing 
him,  with  your  sweetest  smile,  this  particular  plate  a  moment 
after !  You  may  have  this  same  set  done  in  colors  if  you 
like,  but  I  prefer  the  black.  If  your  fancy  runs  to  floral 
decorations,  there  are  the  most  exquisite  sets  with  wild 
flowers  dashed  over  them  in  a  charmingly  careless  manner; 
or  for  the  more  sedate  and  not  so  modern  styles,  there  are 
bands  of  color  with  a  fine  edge  of  gilding.  But  the  latest 
thing  in  dinner-ware  is  a  set  of  white,  by  Copeland  &  Sons,  of 
London,  with  a  raised  pattern  of  ferns  and  some  heavier 
leaves  intermingled,  and  in  the  natural  colors.  The  same 
firm  makes  those  exquisite  India-blue  sets,  picked  out  on 
the  edges  with  a  fine  gold  line.  English  table  ware,  you 
know,  is  superseding  the  more  fragile  French  styles,  but  the 
choicer  qualities  and  patterns  are  still  quite  rare  in  our 
Western  market.  This  I  am  telling  you  of  is  really  the  first 
large  invoice  of  them  that  has  reached  California.  The 
Royal  Wooster  ware  is  very  expensive — one  set,  in  the  pecu- 
liar cream  tints  and  a  pattern  of  speargrass  and  tree  stems, 
done  in  greens  and  browns,  costing  $300.  The  same  ware, 
by  the  way,  is  very  popular  in  vases,  in  which  they  come  in 
all  the  queer  forms  imaginable,  cones,  piles  of  cannon  balls, 
and  the  like.  This  fashion  of  distributing  loose  flowers  over 
a  yellow  ground  is  a  distinction  of  the  Corinthian  school. 
Mrs.  J.  Mora  Moss,  of  Oakland,  lately  purchased  one  of  the 
most  graceful  pair  of  vases  in  this  collection.  For  tea  and 
breakfast  nothing  is  more  popular  than  the  Harlequin  sets. 
In  these,  the  cup  and  saucer  may  be  alike,  but  the  plate 
should  differ  from  the  two  other  pieces,  and  each  person's 
individual  service  must  be  as  distinct  as  possible  from  its 
companions  on  the  table — a  very  convenient  way  of  utiliz- 
ing sets  of  china  that  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  ruthless 
Biddies  or  Johns.  Queer  little  cups  and  their  accompaying 
saucers,  of  the  ware  known  as  the  Doulton  faience,  and  made 
at  Lambeth,  England,  and  fragile  bits  of  Sevres  ware,  come 
in  single  bits  for  this  purpose.  Of  the  first,  you  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  something  more  than  that  it  is  beautiful. 
In  this  great  manufactory  each  workman  not  only  invents 
his  own  patterns,  but  marks  it  with  his  monogram,  and  this 
article,  when  finished,  is  photographed,  and  no  duplicates 
are  made,  so  that  in  this  particular  faience,  you  are  sure  of 
not  finding  your  pet  cup  and  saucer  repeated  in  every  house 
you  enter.  Most  of  the  painting  on  their  equally  celebrated 
pottery  is  done  by  women  artists.  A  Madame  Jacottot 
too,  was  the  founder  of  the  Sevres  factory.  So  much  talk  of 
women's  work  nowadays,  you  see,  every  day  brings  out  some- 
thing new  as  to  it  in  the  past,  and  we  find  our  sex  have  not 
always  had  the  credit  due  them.  As  to  glassware,  the  only 
change  just  now  is  in  shapes,  the  flint  and  Bohemian  glass 
being  still  the  favorites.  The  most  elegant  water-pitchers 
I  have  seen  are  of  the  former,  in  shape  like  a  large  beer  mug. 
and  in  floral  designs  ferns  and  butterflies  being  the  principal 
figures.  Goblets  and  wine-glasses  are  lily-shaped,  and  pro- 
fusely decorated  in  the  same  patterns,  the  plain  and  Grecian 
bands  being  a  little  behind  the  times.  Naturally,  as  the 
fancy  for  colored  wares  increases,  the  profusion  of  color  in 
napery  diminishes,  a  pure  white  table  covering  being  neces- 
sary to  show  off  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  former  to  advan- 
tage; so,  I  find  the  most  fashionable  as  well  as  the  hand- 
somest cloths  are  now  plain  white,  or  if  colored  at  all,  there 
is  simply  a  stripe  or  two  in  the  bordering.  The  same  in  the 
napkins,  with  the  addition  of  a  fringe.  The  latter,  by  the 
way,  for  dinner  use,  are  following  the  extreme  of  the  En- 
glish style,  and  come  in  very  large  sizes.  I  found  some  at 
the  White  House  quite  new  in  design,  and  known  as  the 
"  Louis  Fourteenth  ;  "  these  have  a  centrepiece  descriptive 
of  the  chase,  in  which  the  figures  are  perfect.  Others  de- 
pict the  "  four  seasons."  Still  another  set  is  covered  with 
Cupids  (just  the  thing  for  a  pretty  wedding  present,  is  it 
not?),  and  one  very  elegant  one  represents  the  Olympic 
games  of  ancient  Greece.  The  quality  of  all  these  is  the 
very  finest  obtainable.  Napkins  of  smaller  sizes  are  pre- 
ferred in  the  oval  shape  with  dainty  fringed  edges.  The 
pink  and  blue  linens  are  still  used  for  luncheons,  but  not  so 
extensively  as  formerly.  In  colored  table  covers,  at  the 
same  house,  there  are  some  very  handsome  genuine  French 
tapestries,  made  at  Nancy.  They  are  $85,  but  very  good 
imitations  are  made  for  $35.  Persian  and  other  oriental 
styles  share  favor  with  these  more  expensive  ones.  Orna- 
mentally, your  dining-room  does  not  need  much  beyond  an 


ample  sideboard,  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  silver 
and  glassware,  Japanese  trays,  and  one  or  two  choice  plaques 
above  it.  As  a  top  to  this  piece  of  furniture,  let  me  suggest 
a  slab  of  Mexican  onyx.  You  remember  the  fireplace  ex- 
hibited at  the  Centennial,  which  was  bought  for  the  Emperor 
William  of  Germany  for  $8,000.  The  stone  is  found  only  in 
one  district — near  Puebla — and  its  finishing  is  one  of  the 
industries  of  that  city.  Plum,  I  believe,  is  the  sole  agent  for 
it  here.  For  plaques  I  must  take  you  back  to  Lawton's, 
where  there  are  two  or  three  very  notable  ones.  One  has 
turquoise  blue  border  and  a  group  of  figures  in  the  centre, 
hand-painted,  as  they  all  are.  Another  is  of  real  value  as 
being  the  first  instance  of  a  real  cardinal  red  having  been 
obtained  on  china,  the  action  of  the  fire  having  hitherto 
spoiled  it  just  at  the  critical  moment.  This  has  a  pink  bor- 
der, and  three  spirited  figures  in  the  centre.  It  is  called  the 
"  Rose  du  Barri."  Then  there  are  antique  vases  in  the  Gien 
faience  (which  is  only  another  name  for  majolica),  that  is  all 
the  rage  abroad,  and  others,  made  by  the  famous  Deck,  of 
Paris,  that  are  sufficiently  ornamental  in  themselves  to  need 
nothing  in  them  ;  therefore,  for  flowers,  which  are  always  at 
home  in  a  dining-room,  something  lighter  is  better,  as,  for 
example,  the  newest  pattern  in  Wedgewood  ware  ;  a  pair  of 
Sphinxes  in  white,  covered  with  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  in 
ashes-of-roses  ;  or,  prettier  still,  a  pair  of  saucy  fauns,  each 
holding  a  nautilus  shell,  in  greenish  blue  and  gold.  In 
statuettes,  something  new  in  "  Miranda,"  done  in  marble, 
from  the  Minton's  establishment  in  London.  In  bronze,  I 
wish  you  might  have  a  copy  of  the  "  Gladiator,"  which  was 
done  by  Barbidiere,  after  the  famous  statue  in  the  Louvre, 
such  as  I  feasted  my  eyes  on  yesterday.  This  especial  one 
is  not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  stands  on  a 
solid  porphyry  plinth.  It  has  to  suffer  some  "  amendments," 
however,  as  it  is  to  be  converted  to  a  thing  of  use  as  well  as 
ornament,  the  uplifted  hand  being  destined  to  hold  a  branch 
of  flowers,  also  in  bronze,  to  serve  as  a  vase,  while  at  the 
feet  of  the  figure,  and  resting  on  the  plinth,  is  to  be  a  life- 
like representation  of  the  stock  market  in  the  figures  of  two 
bronze  bears  and  a  bull  couchant.  This  bijou  will  cost  over 
$400,  and  is  to  adorn  a  new  and  fashionable  saloon  on  Pine 
Street.  I  have  lately  been  looking  over  a  little  book,  enti- 
tled "  Floral  Decorations,"  in  which  I  find  some  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  flowers  in  the  house,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  table.  The  author  cautions  against  the  use 
of  too  fragrant  flowers  for  the  latter  purpose,  gives  the  classes 
of  flowers  that  go  best  together,  as  the  scarlet  cactus  and 
blue  stepauotzs  jloribunda,  alternating  with  spikes  of  spiral 
japonica  and  sedges  for  a  base  ;  fronds  of  maiden-hair,  and 
ferns  of  the  variety  known  as  pteris  serrulata  for  the  edge, 
and  lilies  of  the  valley,  pale-tinted  geraniums,  creeping  fern, 
pink  begonias  and  wild  grasses  for  the  summit.  Asparagus 
foliage,  too,  is  very  useful  where  you  fall  short  of  greens. 
The  most  used  just  now  among  the  various  floral  decorations 
are  the  tall  and  slender  vases  with  a  tazza  and  two  rows  of 
plants  above,  for  cut  flowers,  and  broad,  flat  bases  alone  for 
growing  plants.  For  breakfast  and  luncheon,  of  course,  the 
the  smaller  vases  placed  carelessly  about  are  the  rule.  But 
get  the  book  and  read  for  yourself.  Knowing  your  penc/ianl 
ofr  all  kitchen  conveniences,  I  deviated  slightly  in  my  in- 
vestigations to  try  to  find  something  new  in  the  way  of  labor- 
saving  appliances,  but  without  very  much  success.  A  potato 
scraper — really  an  ingenous  little  article — and  a  swab  for 
sink  use  were  the  only  novelties  I  met  with,  and  these  were 
found  among  china  and  such  ware  ;  for  it  seems  there  is  no 
regular  furnishing  establishment— exclusively  such,  I  mean — 
in  San  Francisco,  and  many  cute  little  household  contriv- 
ances, common  at  home,  I  could  not  find  here  at  all.  I 
mean,  the  next  time  I  write,  to  open  the  door  of  Aladdin's 
palace  to  you,  and  give  you  some  glimpses  into  its  wonders. 
Adieu  till  then.     Yours,  Liuas  Dubois. 


A  REVERIE, 


Violet  Fane  in  "London  World.' 


Here  is  a  picture  of  Philippopolis  life,  where  the  Russian 
and  Turk  have  managed  to  draw  mutual  advantage  from 
their  respective  positions.  A  Cossack  warrior  wished  to 
have  his  photograph  taken  with  a  Turk  at  his  feet  craving 
for  mercy.  The  photographer  was  willing,  but  "Where  is 
the  Turk?"  said  he.  "I'll  soon  find  one,"  replies  the  war- 
rior; and  in  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  dragging  a  native 
by  the  collar,  whom  he  forced  to  his  knee,  then  drawing  his 
sword,  waved  it  over  his  prisoner's  head.  "Take  me  thus," 
he  cried  to  the  artist,  and  his  request  was  at  once  complied 
with.  Then,  returning  his  sword  to  its  sheath,  he  drew  forth 
his  purse,  gave  the  Turk  a  five-franc  piece,  and  patting  him 
on  the  shoulder,  left  the  studio.  The  Turk,  as  he  hitched 
himself  together  before  following  his  example,  observed  to 
the  photographer  :  "If  you  want  any  more  on  the  same 
terms,  I  live  close  by." 

Another  great  triumph  has  been  achieved  over  national 
prejudice  and  religious  intolerance.  The  young  and  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  Rabbi  Wise,  of  Cincinnati,  has  eloped  with 
a  young  Irish  lawyer  of  that  city.  We  rejoice.  We  con- 
gratulate the  girl  that  she  has  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
the  adamantine  wall  of  prejudice  and  exclusiveness  with 
which  these  good-looking  young  Irish  lawyers  are  endeavor- 
ing to  surround  themselves. 


A  priest  once  chanced  to  hear,  unperceived,  a  fierce  verbal 
onslaught  by  one   Irish  market  woman  on  another.     "Go 
on,  go  on,"  at  last  said  the  matron  attacked  ;  "you  know  I'll 
not  answer  ye,  because  I've  been  to  confession  this  mornin 
and  I'm  in  a  state  of  grace.     But  wait  till  I  get  out  of  it!" 


It  is  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  American  language  a 
new  word,  "  to  Potterize,"  meaning  to  vindicate  the  truth  of 
history  by  bringing  to  light  all  the  facts  on  one  side,  and  ex- 
cluding all  the  facts  on  the  other  side  of  a  disputed  question. 


Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons.— Sunday,  June  16,  1878. 


Chicken  Gumbo. 

Curried  Crab. 

Eoilcd  Tongue,  Mayonnaise  Sauce. 

Green  Corn.  Potato  Croquettes. 

Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce.  Vegetable  Salad. 

Currant  Ice.     Fancy  Cakes. 

Fruit-bowl   of  Cherries,    Peaches,    Apricots,    Pears,    Plums. 

To  Make  Vegetable  Saixe.— Take  two  handfulsof  string  beans,  two  small 

beets,  two  carrots,  two   small    potatoes ;  boil  in  some  salted  water  until  tender 

(the  beets  must  be  boiled  separately).     When  cold,  slice,  and  add  a  green  Chile 

pepper  cut  very  thin,  and  a  rich  egg  dressing.     If  you  have  some  cold   bulled 

ham,  it  improves  the  flavor  to  add  a  tablcspoonlul,  finely  chopped,  to  the  mixture, 


By  the  side  of  a  ruined  terrace,  I  sat  in  the  early  spring" ; 

The  leaves  were  so  young  that  the  speckled  hen -thrush 
Could  be  seen  as  she  sat  in  the  hawthorn  bush, 
Falt'ring  and  faint  at  the  cuckoo's  cry. 
The  cypress  looked  black  against  the  green 
Of  folded  chestnut  and  budding  beech, 
And  up  from  the  slumbering  vale  beneath 
Came  now  and  again  the  ominous  ring 

Of  a  passing  bell  for  a  village  death. 
Yet  a  spirit  of  hope  went  whispering  by, 

•  Through  the  wakening  woods,  o'er  the  daisied  mead; 

And  up  the  stem  of  the  straight  Scotch-fir 
An  insolent  squirrel,  in  holiday  brush, 
Went  scampering  gaily,  at  utmost  speed. 
To  gnaw  at  his  fir-apples  out  of  reach. 
All  seemed  so  full  of  life  and  stir, 
Of  twitter  and  twinkle,  and  shimmer  and  sheen, 
That  I  closed  my  book,  for  I  could  not  read ; 
So  I  sat  me  down  to  muse  instead 
By  the  side  of  the  ruined  terrace,  in  the  breath  of  the  early  spring. 

Alas,  that  the  sound  of  a  passing  bell 

(Only  proclaiming  some  villager's  death), 
As  it  echoes  up  from  the  valley  beneath, 

Should  summon  up  visions  of  trestle  and  shroud  I 
And  pity  it  is  that  yon  marble  urn, 
Fall'n  and  broken,  should  seem  to  tell 

Of  days  that  are  done  with,  and  may  not  return 
Whatever  the  future  shall  chance  to  be  ! 
Hollow  and  dead  as  the  empty  shell 
Of  last  year's  nut  as  it  lies  on  the  grass, 

Or  the  frail  laburnum's  withered  seed, 
That  hang  like  felons  on  gallows-tree  ! 

This  is  the  truth  that  half  aloud 
We  may  but  murmur  with  bated  breath  : 
How  many  sat,  as  I  sit  to-day, 
In  the  vanished  hours  of  the  olden-time, 
Watching  the  spring  in  her  early  prime 
Beam,  and  blossom,  and  go  her  way! 
Squirrels  that  sport  and  doves  that  coo, 
And  leaves  that  twinkle  against  the  blue, 

And  green  woodpecker  and  screeching  jay, 
Ye  are  purposeless  things  that  wither  and  pass. 

Yet  you  wanton  and  squander  your  transient  day — 
My  soul  is  sickened  at  sight  of  you ! 

"I  had  rather  be  shrouded  and  confined  and  dead" 
(To  my  innermost  soul  I,  sighing,  said) 

"Than  know  no  pleasure  save  love  and  play!" 
Then  all  seemed  so  full  of  the  odor  of  death 
(Though  I  smelt  the  gorse-blossom  blown   from  the  heath), 
That  I  opened  my  book  and  tried  to  read, 
Since  my  soul  was  too  saddened  to  muse  instead, 
By  the  side  of  the  ruined  terrace,  in  the  breath  of  early  spring. 

I  wonder  now  if  it  could  be  right 

For  the  First  Great  Cause  to  let  such  things  be? 
To  plan  this  blending  of  black  and  white 
(I  know  for  myself  I  had  made  all  bright!) 

And  to  mould  me,  and  make  me,  and  set  me  here. 

Without  my  leave  and  agains't  my  will, 
With  never  so  much  as  a  word  in  mine  ear 
As  to  how  I  may  pilot  my  bark  through  the  night? 
Was  it  well,  I  wonder,  or  was  it  ill, 

That  I  should  feel  such  a  wish  to  be  wise, 
And  dream  of  flying,  and  long  for  sight, 

With  faltering  footsteps  and  bandaged  eyes, 
To  be  blamed  the  more  that  I  may  not  see, 
As  I  stagger  about  in  a  wilderness, 

And  know  no  more  than  the  worms  and  the  flies? 
1  feel  in  my  heart  that  it  is  not  right — 
"Nothing  is  right  and  nothing  is  just; 

We  sow  in  ashes  and  reap  in  dust ; 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  would  rather  be 

The  wandering  emmet,  that  loses  its  way 
On  the  desert  plain  of  my  muslin  dress. 

Than  be  moulded  as  either  a  woman  or  man." 
(All  this  I  said  in  my  bitterness.) 
"Yet  who  is  to  help  me  and  who  is  to  blame?" 
But  just  at  that  moment  a  rustling  sound, 
A  sound  as  of  hurrying,  pattering  feet, 

In  the  dry  leaves  under  the  hawthorn  bush, 
Troubled  the  soul  of  the  speckled  hen-thrush. 
Whilst  the  love-sick  pigeon  that  called  to  her  mate, 
And  the  green  woodpecker  and  screeching  jay, 
Outspread  their  wings  and  flew  scared  away ; 
And  in  a  second,  with  spring  and  bound, 

My  neighbor's  collie,  marked  black  and  tan, 
Sprang  panting  into  the  garden  seat, 

His  collar  aglow  with  my  neighbor's  name! 
So  my  neighbor  himself  can  not  be  far. 
Ah,  I  care  not  now  how  wrong  things  are! 
I  know  I  am  ignorant,  foolish,  and  small 
As  this  wandering  emmet  that  climbs  my  dress. 
Yet  I  know  that  now  I  had  answered  "Yes" 

(Were  I  asked  my  will  by  the  Father  of  all), 
"I  desire  to  be,  I  am  glad  to  be  born!" 
And  all  because,  on  a  soft  May  morn. 

My  neighbor's  co'lie-dog,  black  and  tan. 
Leapt  over  the  privet-hedge,  and  ran 
With  a  rush  and  a  cry  and  a  bound  to  my  side. 
And  because  I  saw  his  master  ride 
(Laying  spurs  to  his  willing  horse) 
Over  the  flaming  yellow  gorse. 

Awake,  my  heart !  I  may  not  wait  ! 
Let  me  arise  and  open  the  gate, 

To  breath  the  wild  warm  air  of  the  heath, 
And  to  let  in  Love,  and  to  let  out  Hate, 
And  anger  at  living,  and  scorn  of  Fate, 

To  let  in  Life,  and  to  let  out  Death 
(For  mine  ears  are  deaf  to  the  passing  bell — 
I  think  he  is  buried  now,  out  of  the  way); 

And  I  say  to  myself,   "It  is  good,  it  is  well  ; 
Squirrels  that  sport  and  doves  that  coo, 
And  leaves  that  twinkle  against  the  blue, 
And  green  woodpecker  and  screeching  jay — 
Good-morrow,  all !  1  am  one  of  you  !  " 
Since  now  I  need  neither  muse  nor  read, 
I  may  listen  and  loiter  and  live  instead  ; 
And  take  my  pleasure  in  love  and  play, 
And  share  my  pastime  with  all  things  gay, 
By  the  side  of  the  ruined  terrace,  in  the  breath  of  early  spring. 


Germany  must  look  to  her  laurels.  '1  he  Fatherland  used 
to  pride  itself  upon  having  the  finest  musical  executants  in 
the  world.  But  the  first  of  pianists  is  Rubenstein,  a  Russian ; 
the  first  of  violinists  is  Sarasate",  a  Spaniard;  the  first  of 
violoncellists  is  Piatti,  an  Italian;  the  first  of  flutists  is 
Svensden,  a  Swede;  and  now  the  first  of  pianists  bids  fair  to 
be  Mile.  Janothah,  a  Pole. 

When  a  professor,  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  a  bear  go  up 
together  in  a  balloon,  and  any  accident  occurs^  by  reason  of 
which  it  becomes  necessary  to  lighten  the  machine,  we  think 
the  professor  should  be  thrown  overboard  first,  and  the  re- 
porter next,  in  the  humane  endeavor  to  save   lie  bear. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


THE  YOSEMITE  TOURIST, 


A  Few  Lines  Regarding  the  Unfortunate. 


To  be  thoroughly,  exhaustively,  and  unmercifully  bam- 
boozled is  really  the  portion  of  the  average  tourist  ;  but  no 
where  in  the  world  perhaps  does  he  meet  his  fate  so  fairly, 
squarely,  and  profanely  as  in  doing  our  famous  Vosemite. 
You  are  a  stranger  prepared  to  be  taken  in — to  the  valley. 
You  have  read  much  and  imagined  more  of  this  wonderful 
gulch  in  the  mountains,  with  its  magnificent  scenery,  its 
waterfalls  and  mirror  views,  its  peaks  and  domes  and  rock 
walls  a  mile  or  more  in  height,  and  you  have  traveled  far  to 
look  upon  the  wondrous  sight.  Your  wife  is  with  you.  To- 
gether you  have  studied  during  the  overland  trip  the  seduc- 
tive guide-book  ;  have  traced  out  on  the  lying  little  map  the 
route  you  are  to  take,  and  reaching  the  city  have  been  ad- 
vised by  interested  parties  to  consult  that  delectable  tourist 
navigator  and  Yosemite  oracle,  Sam  Miller,  who,  with  a  tin 
sign,  a  job  lot  of  photographs,  and  a  slab  of  Big  Tree  bark, 
you  find  under  the  Palace  Hotel.  Mr.  Miller  receives  you 
cordially,  informs  you  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  get  into 
the  great  Yosemite  Valley,  and  that  is  via  Mariposa  Big 
Trees  and  Inspiration  Point;  that  there  is  but  one  way  of 
getting  out  again,  and  that  is  over  the  same  line  on  another 
road  ;  that  you  must  buy  a  round-trip  ticket  returning  you  to 
Merced;  and  a  thousand  other  things  equally  as  pleasing 
and  nearly  as  true.  You  buy  a  round-trip  ticket  of  Mr,  Mil- 
ler; ride  on  the  railroad  from  here  to  Merced  ;  stop  over  at 
Clark's  station  on  the  stage  line,  after  a  day's  ride  to  see  the 
Big  Trees  (which  you  were  given  to  understand  were  "right 
on  the  road")  ;  go  thence  to  the  Valley  the  next  day;  have 
an  experience  over  being  induced  to  go  to  the  wrong  hotel  ; 
squabble  with  the  bandits  of  the  saddle  train  ;  see  very  little 
of  the  great  Valley  ;  and  after  two  days  of  hard  staging  rind 
yourself  bounced  back  to  Merced  again.  On  the  train  you 
take  out  your  memorandum  book  and  figure  up  as  follows  : 

Round-trip  tickets  [self  anil  wife) 5120  00 

Hotel  and  trip  to  Mariposa  Big  Trees 25  00 

Hotel  in  Ynlley,  five  days 30  00 

Guides,  horses,  and  trails 75  00 

Meals  and  lodging  en  route 15  00 

Hotel  at  Merced 10  00 

Incidentals 25  00 

Total $vo  00 

A  nice,  economical  little  excursion  of  ten  days,  in  which  you 
have  had  the  honor,  and  paid  for  the  privilege,  of  being 
a  Yosemite  tourist.  Sadly  you  ask  if  this  fearful  price  is 
the  one  usually  paid  for  a  flying  peep  at  California's  superb 
scenery,  and  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is.  You  in- 
quire if  there  is  not  just  the  least  little  bit  of  a  swindle  in  the 
whole  affair,  and  a  personal  experience  brings  a  prompt  ad- 
mission. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Yosemite  tourist  is  made 
to  suffer.  The  first  imposition  is  by  the  stage  agents  in  this 
city,  who  manipulate  that  delusive  snare,  the  "round-trip 
ticket"  There  are  at  present  three  stage  lines  running  into 
the  Valley — two  from  Merced,  via  Mariposa  and  Coulter- 
ville  respectively,  and  the  other  from  Milton,  via  Calaveras 
Trees  and  Big  Oak  Flat.  For  some  particular  reason — 
tourists  never  know  why — most  of  the  travel  into  the  Valley 
goes  from  Merced.  Last  season  the  two  lines  of  stages 
from  this  point  were  in  opposition,  carrying  passengers  into 
the  Valley  for  $16,  and  bringing  them  out  again  at  the  pas- 
sengers' own  price.  This  season  the  two  roads  have  joined 
hands  against  the  tourist,  and  bounced  the  price  up  to  $45 
for  a  round-trip  ticket,  which  must  be  purchased  in  San 
Francisco.  You  can't  do  anything  of  the  kind  in  Merced — 
that  is,  if  you  are  a  tourist.  If  you  escape  the  agent  here, 
and  think  to  outwit  him  by  purchasing  your  ticket  at  the 
stage  office,  you  will  be  charged  $30  from  Merced  into  the 
Valley  and  $30  to  return,  making  $60  for  the  round  trip,  in- 
stead of  $45.  Is  this  justice?  "  No,  sir  ;  but  it's  business,'' 
replies  the  stage  company.  "  You  have  with  malice  afore- 
thought snubbed  our  agent  in  San  Francisco,  and  possibly 
intend  to  return  by  some  other  route  than  the  one  we  drag 
you  over.  When  you  buy  your  ticket  in  San  Francisco,  so 
that  we  are  sure  of  you,  the  fare  is  $45.  When  you  come  to 
this  stage  office  and  ask  for  a  ticket  into  the  Valley,  it  is 
S30.  It  will  also  cost  you  $30  to  get  out  again  by  a  rival 
line.  We  are  pretty  sure  you  want  a  round-trip  ticket.  If 
you  don't,  you  can  pay  $30  one  way,  or  go  back  to  the  city 
again,  winch  will,  in  addition  to  the  railroad  fare  already 
paid,  cost  you  $15.  You  had  better  take  the  round  trip,  and 
let  us  put  you  on  the  way-bill.  No  tickets  here  to  trade  off 
in  the  Valley."  Of  course  you  accept  the  situation — there 
is  nothing  else  that  you  can  do.  You  inquire  the  price  of"  a 
team  to  the  Valley,  and  find  that  the  stage  men  control  the 
stables,  and  will  let  you  have  a  team  for  about  twice  the  stage 
fare.  You  hear  that  the  regular  stage  fare  into  the  Valley 
for  even-body  except  tourists  and  sight-seers  is  $15.  You 
tender  that  amount,  and  are  laughed  at.  Then  you  pay  the 
$30  under  protest,  getting  no  ticket,  simply  a  receipt  for  the 
money,  and  are  given  the  worst  seat  in  the  stage  for  your 
obstinacy.  You  stop  at  Merced  over  night,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  the  next  morning  are  off  for  the  Valley,  get  a 
very  bad  lunch  at  Mariposa,  and  reach  Clark's  or  Big  Tree 
Station  late  in  the  evening,  instead  of  early  as  advertised. 
Here  you  stop  for  the  night,  and  learn  in  the  morning  that 
the  Mariposa  Big  Trees  are  six  or  seven  miles  away,  over  a 
mountain  trail,  and  that  it  will  cost  you  a  day's  stay  and  $5 
apiece  to  get  there.  You  go,  as  meekly  as  possible,  unless 
you  have  the  good  sense  to  stop  on  coming  back — if  you 
have  a  round-trip  ticket,  as  you  undoubtedly  have — and 
when  you  leave  Clark's  you  figure  up  that  your  Big  Tree  trip 
has  cost  you  a  round  little  sum,  on  which  jou  had  made  no 
calculation.  But  you  are  not  disposed  to  grumble  at  the  $7 
charge  for  very*  ordinary  accommodations,  and  the  55  for  a 
half  day's  hire  of  a  mustang,  because  the  station  belongs  to 
the  stage  company  and  you  remember  that  you  are  hope- 
lessly in  the  hands  of  the  toiler.  On  your  way  into  the 
Valley  you  hear  pretty  strong  intimations  that  Black's  Hotel 
is  the  best  tavern  in  the  place,  although  you  never  will  be 
able  to  find  out  why,  except  that  you  are  charged  a  half  dol- 
lar more  per  day,  and  that  Mr.  Black  owns  several  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  stage  stock.  The  hotel  question  settled, 
your  next  care  will  be  a  tournament  with  the  saddle-train 
men.  There  are  three  of  these  licensed  nuisances  in  the 
Valley,  two  of  them  belonging  to  the  Mariposa  stage  combi- 
nation and  one  to  the  Big  Oak  Flat  line.     In  the  hands  of 


these  train  men  you  are  a  prisoner.  They  claim  you  like  so 
much  baggage.  They  have  made  a  combination  among 
themselves,  and  have  equitably  divided  your  bodies.  If  you 
arrive  in  the  Vallej  via  Mariposa  you  could  not  get  a  mus- 
tang from  an  Oak  Flat  train  man  for  love  nor  money;  if  you 
hail  from  Oak  Flat,  no  Mariposa  mule  can  bear  your  bur- 
den. You  must  go  with  your  train.  If  you  refuse,  you  can 
not  go  at  all.  There  is  no  use  of  appealing  to  a  livery  sta- 
ble, for  there  are  no  other  horses  for  hire.  Again,  if  you 
want  to  make  a  little  horseback  excursion  in  the  Valley,  you 
can  not  vcr\  well  do  it.  Three  or  four  rickety  wagons  have 
a  monopoly  of  the  level-going  part  of  the  valley  ;  and  if  you 
want  to  go  to  the  Bridal  Veil  or  Mirror  Lake,  you  must 
submit  t'>  their  prices,  or  walk,  which  you  can  not  very 
well  do  unless  you  wade  the  streams,  for  there  are  no 
bridges  for  foot-passengers.  For  this  service  you  are 
charged  from  $1.50  to  $2,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  driver  of 
the  wagon  taking  good  care  that  you  do  not  get  to  more  than 
one  point  of  interest  in  a  day,  though  the  several  points 
may  not  be  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  For  the 
trail  horses  you  will  be  charged  $3  a  trip,  with  $6  per  day 
for  a  guide.  The  guide  so  manages  it  that  you  make  very 
short  trips  and  consume  a  great  many  days.  A  guide  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Here  is  one  end  of  a  trail;  four  and  a 
half  miles  beyond,  on  a  mountain  peak,  is  the  other.  As  you 
can't  possibly  get  oft"  this  trail  without  breaking  your  neck, 
the  utility  of  a  guide  at  $6  per  day  is  very  apparent.  But 
the  guides  arc  very  useful  in  giving  information,  are  they 
not  ?  Yes,  invaluable  in  this  respect.  They  will  inform  you 
that  you  can't  go  from  Barnard's  to  the  South  Dome  in  less 
than  two  days.  You  can  do  it  easily  in  one.  They  will 
take  you  to  the  top  of  the  Yosemite  Fall,  but  will  discourage 
your  going  to  Eagle  Point  the  same  day,  though  it  is  only 
four  miles  beyond.  They  will  accompany  you  to  Glacier 
Point,  but  will  say  nothing  of  Sentinel  Dome  just  above,  or 
of  the  ,Eolus  Rock,  half  a  mile  from  the  point,  where  one  of 
the  best  views  of  the  upper  valley  can  be  obtained.  In 
short,  the  guide  is  the  worst  stumbling  block  the  tourist  can 
strike,  for  he  has  but  two  ideas  that  strike  you  forcibly  : 
first,  to  get  your  money;  second,  to  save  his  horses.  The 
only  way  to  avoid  the  guide  nuisance  is  to  walk,  which  you 
can  not  do  if  ladies  are  in  the  party.  As  for  the  hotels  and 
their  accommodations,  there  is  not  much  fault  to  find.  The 
price  of  $3  per  day  at  Barnard's  and  Leidig's  is  reasonable, 
and  is  kept  so  by  competition.  The  accommodations  are 
very  good  indeed,  and  the  food  of  average  quality.  Bar- 
nard's (Hutching's  old  place)  you  will  find  to  be  the  best 
location.  It  has  the  post-office  and  telegraph,  is  directly  on 
the  bank  of  the  Merced  River,  and  close  on  to  the  great 
Yosemite  Fall  thundering  down  from  the  heights  above. 
The  disposal  of  your  time  in  the  Valley  will  depend  largely 
on  how  much  of  it  you  have  to  spend.  If  you  wish  to  do  the 
place  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  the  following  plan  will 
be  a  good  one;  Buy  a  round-trip  ticket  from  San  Fran- 
cisco via  Mariposa,  and  run  your  chances  of  trading  or  sell- 
ing the  same  to  some  fellow-traveler  who  may  have  come  in 
by  the  northern  route.  You  leave  the  city  at  4  P.  M.,  sleep  at 
Merced;  thence  the  next  day  to  Clark's,  or  Big  Tree  station, 
where  you  stop  two  nights  in  order  to  see  the  Mariposa  Big 
Trees;  thence  into  the  Valley,  arriving  at  Barnard's  by 
noon  of  the  fourth  day.  In  the  afternoon,  if  not  too  tired,  a 
drive  to  the  Bridal  Veil  Fall.  The  next  day  to  Mirror  Lake 
before  breakfast,  and  to  the  top  of  the  Yosemite  Fall  and 
Eagle  Point  via  Comvay's  trail.  The  following  morning  take 
horses  to  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls,  stop  that  night  at  Snow's, 
and  thence  the  next  day  over  the  trail  via  South  Fork 
Falls  to  Glacier  Point,  reaching  Barnard's  again  in  the  even- 
ing. Guides  discourage  this  trip,  and  even  refuse  to  make  it 
in  the  time  given,  but  insist  upon  it,  for  it  covers  all  the 
ground,  prevents  doubling,  and  gives  you  an  opportunity  of. 
seeing  all  there  is  to  be  seen.  The  ascent  of  the  South 
Dome  can  even  be  made  on  this  trip  by  taking  an  early  start 
from  Snow's.  This  finishes  up  all  the  prominent  points,  and 
then  if  you  can  make  arrangements  to  go  out  by  the  Oak 
Flat  line  you  will  get  an  excellent  and  near  view  EI  Capitan, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Valley,  and  the  Merced  River 
Canon  from  the  road.  You  should  make  every  endeavor  to 
trade  tickets  to  go  out  by  the  Oak  Flat  stage,  for  the  first 
day's  ride  to  Chinese  Camp  through  the  park-like  stretch  of 
mountain  and  Tuolumne  grove  of  big  trees,  and  lower 
down  the  early  gold  mining  region,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
features  of  the  trip.  You  could  almost  afford  to  lose  your 
fare  already  paid  than  to  be  dragged  back  to  Merced.  Be- 
sides, the  Oak  Flat  line  gets  you  back  to  San  Francisco  in 
two  days,  whereas  by  Coulterville  or  Mariposa  it  takes  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  days.  From  Chinese  Camp  the 
direct  route  into  Milton  via  Copperopolis  is  terrible  rough 
travelling,  but  it  passes  over  a  country  made  historic  by  Bret 
Hart  and  Mark  Twain  in  their  sketches  of  Table  Mountain 
and  Poverty  Flat.  If  you  desire  to  see  the  Calaveras  grove  of 
big  trees,  it  will  require  an  extra  day,  the  grove  being  north 
of  the  direct  line  into  the  Valley.  The  round-trip  ticket  via 
Calaveras  big  trees  and  Oak  Flat  will  cost  in  San  Fran- 
cisco $5S.  This  is  much  cheaper  than  the  Mariposa  route, 
which  figures  up  $65,  including  the  Mariposa  big  trees.  The 
direct  fare  in  by  the  northern,  or  Hutching's  route,  is  $49 
from  the  city  for  round  trip,  or  $25  into  the  Valley.  While 
this  is  the  cheapest  route,  it  is  desirable  that  you  go  in  one 
way  and  come  out  the  other,  as  already  suggested.  If,  how- 
ever, you  are  obliged  to  purchase  a  ticket  forcing  you  to  re- 
turn via  Mariposa  or  Coulterville,  go  into  the  Valley  via 
Oak  Flat,  as  the  agents  of  this  line  will  take  some  pains  to 
arrange  for  your  passage  via  Mariposa  by  helping  you  to  a 
trade  in  tickets.  The  imposition  on  the  Mariposa  line  in 
charging  you  $30  from  Merced  to  the  Valley  you  can  not 
overcome,  unless,  being  a  non-resident  or  foreigner,  you 
take  the  trouble  to  bring  suit  in  the  United  States  Court 
here  for  recdvery  of  the  money.  The  most  successful  pun- 
ishment the  stage  lines  can  have,  however,  is  to  stop  their 
patronage  till  they  are  forced  to  a  decent  treatment  of  pas- 
sengers. For  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  travel  to  the 
Valley  has  been  steadily  falling  off,  and  the  hope  is  that  it 
will  continue  to  decrease  so  long  as  the  present  abominable 
charges  are  persisted  in.  Already  the  Valley  is  getting  a 
bad  name  abroad;  the  bandits  are  becoming  known.  Tour- 
ists who  have  been  plundered  go  away  to  tell  the  story  and 
advise  their  friends  against  the  expensive  luxury  of  a  visit 
to  a  valley — the  property  of  a  great  and  prosperous  State, 
the  gift  of  the  General  Government  for  the  better  protection 
of  visitors.      Instead  of  protecting,  the  State   has  actually 


licensed  extortion  by  selling  rights  and  privileges,  thus  mak- 
ing the  breaking  up  of  monopolies  and  combinations  impos- 
sible. The  Commissioners  do  not  appear  to  have  any  influ- 
ence or  authority  as  against  the  men  who  make  money  out 
of  the  Valley.  If  unsatisfactory  conditions  are  put  upon 
them,  they  fly  to  the  Legislature  and  have  a  bill  passed  pro- 
tecting what  they  claim  to  be  their  rights;  and  the  prices 
are  actually  higher  now  for  horses,  guides,  and  every  de- 
scription of  service  than  they  were  when  the  Valley  was  in- 
accessible by  road.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  a  crying  dis- 
grace to  the  State,  a  damage  to  the  reputation  of  the  Val- 
ley, and  a  cause  of  terrible  profanity  among  male  tourists 
who  pay  bills.  The  way  to  avoid  this  extortion  of  trans- 
portation is  to  get  up  a  camping  party  and  devote  a  month 
to  the  trip.  True,  you  will  have  to  pay  tolls  on  the  roads 
leading  into  the  Valley,  and  if  grass  is  scarce  you  will  be  as- 
sessed at  the  rate  of  $2  per  day  per  animal  for  hay  and 
grain,  but  you  escape  the  stage  company,  and  the  $6  guides, 
and  the  $3  horses  ;  and  doing  this  you  can  afford  to  be 
sneered  at  as  a  tramp,  for,  thank  God,  the  air  is  free,  and 
there  is  no  round-trip  ticket  necessary  to  the  perfect  enjoy- 
ment of  one  of  the  grandest  spots  on  earth.  S. 

A  story  told  lately  of  Rcshad  Effendi,  the  heir  apparent, 
shows  that  he  will  be  no  improvement  on  his  brother,  if  he 
should  ever  come  to  the  throne  of  the  Ottomans.  He  was 
desirous  of  possessing  a  white  slave  ;  she  was  to  be  a  dia- 
mond of  pure  water,  beautiful  and  graceful,  and  accom- 
plished in  all  the  witcheries  of  Turkish  harem  life.  The 
principal  slave-dealer  of  the  place  was  commissioned  to  dis- 
cover this  paragon,  and  in  due  time  the  article  was  found, 
approved  of,  and  secured,  after  the  inevitable  bargaining 
which  precedes  all  transactions  here,  from  the  purchase  of 
an  estate  to  the  buying  of  an  egg,  and  the  young  lady  was 
transferred  to  the  Prince's  household.  Whilst  making  up 
his  mind  what  position  to  assign  her,  the  young  lady  saw, 
loved,  and  was  loved  by  one  of  the  Prince's  retainers,  and 
the  young  people  agreed  to  find  happiness  and  safety  in- 
flight. Great  was  the  rage  of  Reshad  Effendi  when  he  dis- 
covered his  loss.  The  sack  and  the  Bosporus  were  the  least 
the  lovers  deserved,  and  he  went  to  the  Sultan,  demanding 
their  execution  as  soon  as  found.  Abdul  Hamid  tried  to 
soothe  his  angry. brother.  "What  matters,"  said  he,  "the 
loss  of  one  girl  ?  You  can  find  others  as  good,  and  perhaps 
better.  Let  the  matter  rest.  We  have  greater  troubles  on 
our  hands  just  now."  The  Prince  was  not  mollified  ;  he  left 
the  room  with  a  bang,  and  shortly  after  sent  his  ultimatum 
to  the  Sultan,  threatening  to  burn  the  palace  if  the  culprits 
were  not  found  and  punished  according  to  his  wishes.  As 
the  conflagration  of  Dolma  Bagtchc'  does  not  figure  among 
the  sensational  events  of  the  day,  I  presume  Reshad  Effendi 
thought  better  of  his  threat ;  moreover,  palace  gossip  has  it 
that  the  slave-dealer  has  received  a  fresh  order. 


Mr.  Labouchere  is  a  member  of  the  London  Bourse.  He 
is  also  the  proprietor  of  the  London  Truth,  and  Truth  thus 
writes  of  the  Russian  financial  condition  :  "  Before  the  war 
with  Turkey  broke  out  Russia  was  financially  rotten.  It  had 
for  years  only  paid  interest  on  its  debt  by  annually  borrow- 
ing it.  It  had  issued  loans  for  railroads,  and  the  proceeds 
of  these  loans  had  not  been  expended  on  the  railroads.  The 
expenditure  of  the  war  has  been  mainly  met  by  the  simple 
process  of  printing  off  inconvertible  rouble  notes,  and  selling 
them  at  a  heavy  depreciation.  To  suppose  that  Russia  would 
be  obliged,  after  a  short  war  with  us,  to  sue  for  peace,  owing 
to  want  of  money,  is  an  error,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
absence  of  money  is  not  conducive  of  peace.  But  it  is 
equally  an  error  to  suppose,  that,  if  Russia  does  not  go  to 
war  with  us,  she  will  be  able  to  pay  interest  on  what  she 
owes.  She  must  repudiate.  The  moment  that  she  can  no 
longer  borrow,  either  directly  by  means  of  a  loan,  or  indi- 
rectly by  selling  inconvertible  paper,  there  will  not  be  enough 
in  her  coffers  to  pay  her  Governmental  expenses  and  the  in- 
terest due  to  her  creditors.  The  latter  will,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily be  sacrified.  Probably,  to  avoid  the  word  "  repudia- 
tion," they  will  receive  payment  in  paper.  This  paper  will 
fall  enormously  in  value,  and  eventually  some  sort  of  compo- 
sition will  be  made  with  the  creditors.  The  laws  of  political 
economy  and  of  arithmetic  are  the  same  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva  as  on  those  of  the  Thames.  On  neither  of  these 
rivers  can  you  draw  more  out  of  a  purse  than  goes  into  a 
purse.  Even  if  the  Berlin  bankers  manage  to  float  a  new 
loan,  this  will  put  off  the  evil  day,  but  it  cannot  avert  it. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  green-looking  couple,  evidently  newly 
married,  called  at  a  Nevada  photograph  gallery  and  wanted 
their  pictures  taken.  Just  as  the  operator  had  got  his  plate 
ready  the  man  called  him  aside  and  said  he  wanted  to  ask 
a  favor.  "  I  was  told  in  Carson  you  took  the  best  pictures 
in  the  State.  Now,  you  see,  Sal  and  I  got  hitched  down 
there  last  Monday  ;  now,  her  folks  are  a  good  deal  on  style, 
and  they  live  in  New  England.  They  naver  saw  me,  and  if 
I  send  my  mug  back  East  they'll  be  dead  agin  me,  sure.  I'm 
a  darned  sight  better  man  than  1  look,  and  when  people 
come  to  know  me  the)'  vote  me  a  brick.  Now,  what  I  want 
is  to  get  some  good-lookin'  man  to  sit  with  Sal  for  a  picture. 
Will  you  stand  in?  She's  willin'.  Them  big  whiskers  of 
yours  '11  catch  'em  sure,  and  create  harmony.  You  look  like 
a  solid  capitalist,  and  they'd  take  me  for  a  petty  larceny 
thief."  The  operator  enjoyed  ttoe  idea  immensely,  and  sat 
wjth  "Sal"  for  the  picture,  which  will  doubtless  carry  joy 
into  the  household  of  the  Eastern  relatives  in  a  week  or  so. 


It  is  the  fashion  just  now  for  the  partisan  journals,  and  the 
strikers  in  their  interset,  to  abuse  Mr.  M.  C.  Conroy.  He  is 
declared  to  be  in  the  interest  of  monopolies — a  servant  of  the 
railroad  companies  and  of  Spring  Valley.  Mr.  Conroy  was 
a  member  of  the  last  Legislature,  and  no  one  of  our  delega- 
tion made  a  more  honorable  record.  He  is  an  old  citizen  of 
San  Francisco,  and  has  long  been  a  most  faithful  and  hard- 
working Republican,  against  whose  integrity  we  never  heard 
the  breath  of  suspicion.  His  offense  is  that  he  is  now  in 
active  sympathy  with  the  Non-partisan  movement. 

Hoedel,  the  man  who  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Em- 
peror William,  had  his  photograph  taken  in  Berlin  a  week 
before  the  event.  It  is  said  he  advised  the  photographer  to 
make  as  many  copies  as  possible,  saying  that  in  a  week  he 
would  be  dead,  but  famous  all  the  world  over,  and  people 
would  want  his  likeness. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


MADAME  PATERSON  BONAPARTE, 


The  Most  Remarkable  Woman  of  the  Nineteenth  Century- 


Madame  Paterson  Bonaparte,  the  divorced  wife  and  widow 
of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  King  of  Westphalia,  still  lives  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  although  many  have  supposed  her 
dead  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  She  has  survived  her  weak 
and  selfish  husband,  lo  !  these  many  years,  and  still  clings 
to  life  with  that  tenacity  of  purpose  which  has  marked  her 
whole  career.  Even  when  a  young  child,  she  displayed  that 
indomitable  will  which  has  at  times  been  her  only  salvation 
during  the  disastrous  voyage  of  her  life.  Born  in  1784,  she 
'  has  only  to  add  six  more  years  to  a  life  already  longer  than  j 
that  usually  allotted  to  mortals  in  order  to  attain  the  great 
age  that  she  has  always  boasted  would  be  hers.  She  has 
often  been  heard  to  remark  : 

"  I   shall  live  to  be  a  centennarian  ;  I  will  live,  I  say,  to 
gratify  my  friends  and  to  spite  my  enemies." 

Alas,  poor  lady  !  She  has  enemies  enough  to  fill  a  cathe- 
dral, perchance  not  friends  enough  to  fill  the  pulpit.  Madame 
.Bonaparte  has  long  outlived  the  despot  whose  unjust  decree 
invalidating  her  marriage  enlisted  in  her  behalf  the  indigna- 
tion of  her  own  countrymen,  the  sympathy  of  Europe,  and 
the  reprobation  of  France.  She  was  married  in  1S03  to  the 
dissolute  Prince,  whose  name  she  still  bears,  notwithstand- 
ing he  who  tried  to  wrest  it  from  her  was  an  Emperor. 
Jerome  Bonaparte  was  handsome,  dibonnaire^  dissipated, 
and  thoroughly  unprincipled,  as  his  subsequent  conduct 
proved.  But  he  was  the  brother  of  a  king,  and  that  was 
sufficient  recommendation  in  the  estimation  of  the  ambitious 
American  girl.  Her  father,  Robert  Paterson,  opposed  the 
marriage  with  all  the  obstinacy  of  his  iron-like  nature  ;  but, 
then,  he  always  opposed  "  Betsey  "  in  all  her  little  schemes, 
and,  as  long  as  she  had  her  mother's  approval,  she  snapped 
her  fingers  at  the  paternal  authority,  and  did  as  she  pleased. 
She  was  invited  to  meet  Jerome  Bonaparte  at  a  reception 
given  at  the  house  of  Chief  Justice  Chase.  Mr.  Paterson 
attempted  to  exercise  his  parental  influence,  declared  that 
Betsey  should  not  go,  and  gave  orders  that  she  should  not  be 
driven  to  town  to  meet  "  that  French  coxcomb."  Not  at  all 
daunted  by  the  veto  of  paterfamilias,  she  proceeded  to  walk 
to  the  city,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  through  the  burning 
heat  of  an  August  afternoon,  accompanied  by  no  one  except 
her  maid.  She  met  him.  He  was  pleased.  She  said  with 
Caesar,  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici."  She  won  him  from  the  onset,  and 
a  few  months  later  he  led  her  to  the  altar,  but  only  to  after- 
ward abandon  and  forswear.  Early  the  following  year  they 
left  America,  in  one  of  her  father's  ships,  for  the  inhospita- 
ble shore  where  she  was  treated  with  such  contumely.  Her 
exclusion  from  France  would  almost  indicate  that  the  Em- 
peror feared  the  power  of  his  new  sister's  attractions.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  with  his  sensibility  to  womanly 
charms,  that  she  would  have  conquered  his  prejudice,  soft- 
ened his  anger,  regained  her  renegade  husband,  and  might 
perchance  have  changed  the  destiny  of  France — have  lived 
to  see  her  son,  an  American  Bonaparte,  bequeath  to  his  son 
and  successor  the  imperial  throne.  In  speaking  of  her  aspi- 
rations and  bright  promises,  she  said,  "  I  would  rather  be 
presented  at  the  court  of  France  than  to  be  received  into 
the  courts  of  heaven;"  which  expression  is  entirely  charac- 
teristic of  the  woman.  Ambition  was  her  god,  ambition  the 
ruling  passion  of  her  life.  And  yet  none  can  say  of  her — 
not  even  her  enemies — that  she  ever  sacrificed  one  iota  of 
her  honor  to  attain  it.  Had  the  first  Napoleon  married  her, 
instead  of  his  amiable  Josephine,  their  two  great  spirits 
would  have  been  in  unison,  and  she  might  have  helped  him 
to  retain  the  worlds  he  conquered,  like  he  of  Macedon. 
With  an  intellect  like  Madame  de  Stael,  tact  equal  to 
Madame  Re'camier,  courage  and  energy  as  untiring  as 
Richelieu,  for  her  weapons,  she  resisted  the  imperial  brother 
who  sought  to  degrade  her  wifehood.  She  spurned  the  un- 
manly poltroon  who.  at  the  dictate  of  ambition,  avarice,,  and 
fear,  falsified  the  vows  so  solemnly  pledged  to  the  lovely 
young  wife,  foreswore  the  loving,  passionate  letters  to  his 
"adored  Betsey,"  and,  to  pile  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  sought  to 
wrest  their  child  from  the  injured  mother's  arms.  King 
Jerome,  after  his  soi-disant  marriage  with  Princess  Kather- 
ine,  insulted  the  dignity  of  his  true  wife  by  offering  her  the 
principality  of  Smalcand.  Little  did  he  know  the  woman 
whom  he  honored  with  his  pity,  judging  her,  as  he  did,  by 
his  own  dwarfed  nature.  Despising  both  him  and  his  offer, 
she  replied  with  spirit  that  "Westphalia,  no  doubt,  was  a 
considerable  kingdom,  but  not  large  enough  to  hold  two 
queens."  His  malignity  could  devise  no  greater  revenge 
than  in  his  will  to  ignore  her  existence  and  that  of  her  son, 
whose  right  she  personally  contested  in  Paris,  with  a  vigor 
and  resolution  equal  to  the  emergency.  But  her  son  stood 
in  the  shadow  of  the  throne,  and  her  grandson,"  Colonel 
Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  handsome,  gallant  young 
officer,  who  had  won  his  spurs  at  the  battles  of  Montebello 
and  Solferino  during  the  Italian  campaign  against  Austria, 
and  whose  star  of  military  glory  shone  like  a  meteor  during 
many  bloody  charges  before  Sebastopol,  was  too  deeply 
seated  in  the  affections  of  the  French  army  to  render  a  ver- 
dict in  their  favor  possible — which,  in  legalizing  their  claims, 
might  have  rendered  them  formidable  rivals  in  the  Napo- 
leonic succession  to  their  young  kinsman,  the  Prince  Im- 
perial. During  the  celebrated  trial,  conducted  on  behalf  of 
Madame  Bonaparte  with  admirable  skill  by  the  renowned 
Berryer,  Prince  Napoleon,  while  disgracefully  striving  to  de- 
fraud his  father's  son  of  his  legitimate  inheritance,  cleverly 
characterized  the  brave  mother,  battling  for  her  son's  birth- 
right and  her  own  wifely  fame:  "Ambitious,  with  marvelous 
tact,  indomitable  will,  and,  for  the  rest,  a  reputation  without 
blemish."  Emile  de  Girardin,  the  brilliant  litterateur  and 
journalist,  an  ardent  supporter  of  Madame  Bonaparte's  op- 
posing litigant,  Prince  Napoleon,  asked  her  for  a  true  esti- 
mate of  King  Jerome.  "  He  is  a  hard  [the  smallest  French 
coin]  which  by  chance  has  slipped  in  between  two  Napo- 
leons,'" was  the  witty  reply — a  mot  keenly  relished  by  the 
appreciative  Parisians.  When  Berryer  asked  her  if  she 
would  not  prefer  her  father's  protection  to  a  reconciliation 
with  her  unmanly  husband,  she  replied:  "  I  would  rather 
take  refuge  under  the  wings  of  an  eagle  than  to  be  sus- 
pended from  the  beak  of  a  goose."  It  was  Madame  Bona- 
parte's misfortune  not  to  have  met  the  illustrious  Napoleon, 
to  whose  greatness  she  has  ever  paid  ardent  and  willing 
tribute.    When  she  alludes  to  the  past  and  to  her  eventful 


history,  she  dismisses  the  subject  by  saying  with  a  tearful 
smile,  and  a  sad  shake  of  her  silvery  head,  "  Ah  !  if  only  I 
had  met  him  all  might  have  been  changed."  Madame 
Bonaparte  yet  retains  traces  of  her  marvelons  beauty,  and 
when  her  countenance  is  animated,  the  light  of  other  days 
still  shines  in  her  hazel  eyes.  They  have  a  far-off  look  in 
their  yellowish  brown  depths,  which  plainly  tells  that  her 
thoughts  are  forever  on  the  past.  Although  so  aged,  she 
still  retains  in  a  measure  the  brilliancy  of  her  intellect,  her 
well-stored  memory,  and  the  grace  and  strength  of  expression 
that  characterized  her  among  the  hosts  of  celebrities  of  which 
she  was  no  mean  satellite — a  society  irradiated  by  the  spark- 
ling monologues  of  Madame  de  Stael,  the  Russian  finesse  of 
Gortschakoff  as  cold  and  keen  as  his  ice-bound  climate,  the 
tender  and  irresistible  eloquence  of  Le  Maestro,  and  the 
lightning  epigrams  of  Talleyrand,  whose  Damascene  thrusts 
she  parried  with  the  blade  of  her  wit,  the  blade  so  well  tem- 
pered by  misfortune.  To  these  mental  gifts  was  added  a 
beauty  of  the  most  glowing  type,  which  not  even  the  genius 
of  Stuart  could  adequately  portray  in  the  ravishing  picture 
that  he  wished  might  be  buried  with  him.  All  the  glory  and 
passion  of  the  old  Greek  gods  shine  out  of  the  lifted  face; 
the  luminous  eyes  are  bent  with  a  half  reproachful,  half 
smiling  tenderness,  and  seem  to  follow  one  with  a  life-like 
motion.  Another  exquisite  portrait  by  the  same  artist  repre- 
sents her  little  imperious  head  in  its  triple  pose  of  loveliness, 
each  face  smiling  in  unfading  witchery.  She  possessed  a 
beauty  that  equaled  that  of  her  friends,  Lady  Jersey,  the 
cynosure  of  the  Regents'  Court,  and  the  fair  Lady  Ellen- 
borough.  Madame  Bonaparte's  exquisite  charms  did  not 
even  pale  in  the  presence  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Re'- 
camier and  Princess  Pauline  Borghese,  whose  bewildering 
beauty  was  the  wonder  of  the  day,  and  whose  statue  by 
Canova,  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Eternal  City,  fairly 
rivals  that  of  Aphrodite,  which,  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  "en- 
chants the  world."  It  was  there,  that,  years  after  King 
Jerome's  second  marriage,  he  encountered  his  quondam  wife 
face  to  face.  Turning  to  the  Queen  on  his  arm,  and  pointing 
to  the  woman  whom  he  had  so  cruelly  abandoned,  he  said, 
elevating  his  most  supercilious  eyebrow  and  shrugging  his 
coldest  shoulder:  "That's  my  American  wife."  The  "Amer- 
ican wife"  stood  as  impassive  as  Niobe,  and  Jerome  of  West- 
phalia never  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  whether  she 
heard  him  or  not.  The  Princess  Borghese,  Napoleon's 
favorite,  but  heartless,  frivolous  sister,  was  as  beautiful  as 
the  "  dream  of  fair  women,"  but  while  she  enchanted,  she 
ennuied.  Madame  Bonaparte  combined  all  the  charms  of 
mental  culture,  added  to  as  much  physical  beauty  as  the  eyes 
of  mortals  are  ever  destined  to  behold. 

"Other  women  cloy  the  appetites  they  feed, 
But  she  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies." 

Madame  Re'camier's  empire  over  the  hearts  of  men  was  due 
as  much  perhaps  to  her  subtile  flattery  and  amiable  tact, 
which  allowed  her  to  recognize  all  that  is  attractive  in  stars 
of  lesser  magnitude,  as  to  her  bewildering  beauty,  with  her 
languishing  eyes,  seductive  glances,  dazzling  complexion, 
and  form  of  a  goddess. 

"  Vous  etes  la  plus  belle  femme  au  monde,"  she  said  to 
Madame  Bonaparte,  "plus  belle  m£me  que  la  parfaite  Pau- 
line Borghese." 

"  Mais  qa.  est  bien  impossible,  vu  que  ma  belle  sceur  est 
parfaitement  belle,"  was  the  deprecating  reply. 

Says  one  of  her  contemporaries  who  knows  her  well:  "It 
was  Madame  Bonaparte's  triumph,  that  in  an  era  of  society 
free  to  license,  though  its  laxity  was  gracefully  veiled  by  the 
lingering  refined  elegance  of  ante-Imperial  salons,  her  name 
should  have  remained  unsullied.  Her  romantic  story,  her 
anomalous  position,  her  wit  and  beauty,  made  her  a  shining 
mark  for  the  homage  of  the  one  sex,  the  bitterest  envy  of  her 
own;  but  her  undeviating  propriety  and  acknowledged  dis- 
cretion shielded  her  from  even  the  whisper  of  detraction." 
"  Dear  Madame,"  said  her  good  friend,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Florence — the  sovereign  Prince,  not  many  years  dead,  who 
was  at  that  time  the  cynosure  of  his  court,  as  conspicuous 
for  his  rigid  principles  of  morality,  as  for  his  captivating  cour- 
tesy and  agreeable  person — "  dear  Madame,  do  you  know 
that  you  and  I  are  of  singular  morality  ?  We  alone,  in  my 
beautiful  and  moral  capital,  are  the  only  two  who  live  with- 
out love." 

When  asked  by  an  inquisitive  friend,  why  she  had  not 
healed  her  heart  wounds  by  taking  unto  herself  another  hus- 
band, she  indignantly  replied  : 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  would  sacrifice  my  glory  and  pride 
for  the  sake  of  becoming  Mrs.  Brown  or  Mrs.  Jones  ?  I  was 
not  born  to 'suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer.'  No,  I 
would  never  drag  that  great  name  in  the  dust." 

France  produced  its  De  Stael,  Re'camier,  du  Deffand,  and 
a  host  of  other  brilliant  women;  England,  its  Devonshire, 
Morgan,  and  Jersey;  but  America  has  produced,  not  only  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  but  one  who  combined 
all  the  attributes  that  go  to  make  up  a  paragon  of  her  sex. 
A  woman  may  be  pretty  in  a  hundred  ways,  but  she  can  only 
be  beautiful  when  both  heart  and  mind  unite  to  give  the  ex- 
pression of  intelligence  and  soul  to  the  face,  without  which 
the  most  beautiful  eyes  are  but  a  medium  through  which 
one  may  look.  It  may  be  justly  said  of  Madame  Bonaparte, 
as  Shakspeare  said  of  Cleopatra  : 

"Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety." 

And  now,  although  the  accumulation  of  years  has  some- 
what dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  wit,  and  disease  has  trans- 
formed the  once  beautiful  woman,  she  still  has  a  tongue  that 
can  "  wheedle  with  the  devil,"  and  woe  be  unto  the  unlucky 
wretch  who  incurs  the  resentment  of  the  little  "  Queen  of 
Westphalia  : " 

"  Let  others  hail  the  rising  sun, 
I  bow  to  her  whose  race  is  run." 

Miss  Nina  M.  Duval 
San  Francisco,  June  10,  1S78. 


ESTHETIC  VERSE, 


The  Story  of  Innach  Garden. 


If  the  sand-lot  mob  shall  carry  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention delegates  in  this  city,  and  it  now  looks  as  though  it 
would,  it  will  be  another  evidence  that  the  vox  fiopuli  is 
the  vox  asinorum.  Our  government  is  now  crossing  the 
asses'  bridge,  and  if  modern  democracy  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  \\iZpons  asinorum^  we  shall  be  agreeably  surprised. 


'Anna  virumque  cano;" 
The  man  with  two  arms  and  a  hoe, 
I  sing. 
The  spring 

Saw  hint  with  spade  and  hoe  and  rake, 
With  back  and  arms  that  burn  and  ache, 
Dig  and  swear 
At  the  hard  earth,  where 
Over  the  adamantine  sod 
All  winter  long  the  family  trod. 
All  day  long  like  a  slave  he  wrought; 
The  spade  was  dull  and  the  day  was  hat ; 
When  a  cooler  or  softer  place  he  sought, 
Sunstrokes  and  brick-bats  filled  the  spot, 
From  rosy  dawn, 
Till  the  day  was  gone, 
With  tears  and  sw — rs  he  labored  on. 
By  Luna's  light  the  lettuce  bed 
With  seeds  of  lactitca  saliva  were  fed ; 
Where  the  onion  wept  at  its  breathful  taste 
The  bulbs  of  the  allium  cepa  he  placed ; 
And  you  never  have  seen  a 
More  charming  verbena 
Than  those  he  put  in  the  oblong  mound 
With  viola  tricolor  bordered  round ;  ' 
And  on  each  side  of  the  walk  from  the  gate  a 
Row  of  the  reseda  odorata; 
Back  in  the  kitchen  garden  bed, 
Raphanus  Sativus,  white  and  red  ; 
Where  the  tall  poles  burden  the  haunted  air,  is 
The  place  where  he  plants  phascolus  vulgaris; 
All  of  the  seeds  that  the  grocer  had. 
Lots  of  things  good,  and  some  things  bad  ; 
Things  that  he  didn't  know  how  to  spell; 
Roots  that  bite  and  bulbs  that  smell ; 
Unknown  vines  of  suspicious  breeds ; 
Sprouts  that  come  up  and  turn  to  weeds ; 
Things  it  would  poison  the  children  to  pull — 
Every  inch  of  his  garden  he  filled  it  full. 

Daybreak  came,  and  its  earnest  ray 

Smiled  on  the  garden  just  as  it  lay. 

Eight  o'clock,  and  the  man  went  down 

To  his  office  desk  in  the  busy  town. 

Nine,  and  his  family  flitted  away 

With  a  rich  relation  to  spend  the  day. 

Then, 

Just  as  the  whistles  were  tolling  ten, 

A  hen, 

Pride  of  the  flock  that  lived  next  door 

(Numbering  a  hundred  and  seventy-four), 

Peeped  through  a  crack  of  the  neighbor's  fence, 

And  said  to  her  comrades:  "Lettuce,  hens!" 

Hens  ! 

They  came  by  ones,  by  scores,  by  tens  ; 
Gallus  old  birds,  a  clarion  crew. 
Came  with  the  crowd,  as  they  always  do, 
Bantams,  hardly  as  big  as  a  match, 
But  worse  than  a  snow-plow  on  the  scratch  ; 
Dorking  fowls  that  make  things  whirr  , 

When  they  dig  up  the  ground  with  their  extra  spur  ; 
Malays  and  Hamburgs,  spangled  and  plain, 
White  cheeked  chickens  that  hail  from  Spain  ; 
Fighting  game  chickens,  Polands  black, 
Guinea  hens,  with  eternal  "squack;" 
Hens  with  chicks  that  weeded  and  cried, 
Hens  bereaved,  whose  weetles  had  died  ; 
Giddy  young  hens,  that  never  had  set, 
Grave  old  hens  that  were  at  it  yet ; 
Forty  old  roosters  solemn  and  stout ; 
Old-time  bruisers  with  one  eye  out ; 
Hens,  with  broods  of  awkward  ducks, 
That  gave  no  heed  to  their  anxious  clacks, 
And  never  regarding  their  worried  looks, 
Plunged  into  gutters  and  ponds  and  brooks  ; 
Mortified  roosters,  with  tail  feathers  lost ; 
Fowls  whose  claws  were  nipped  by  the  frost ; 
Business-like  birds,  with  no  ear  for  fun, 
Pullets  whose  troubles  were  just  begun  ; 
Tough  old  fowl,  for  the  boarders'  collation  ; 
Yellow-legged  hens  of  the  Wesleyan  persuasion, 
Bright  gems  in  the  circuit  rider's  vacation  ; 
Baptist-like  ducks,  with  their  awkward  totter, 
Hunting  around  for  some  waist-deep  water ; 
Blue  looking  turkeys,  scratching  a  living, 
Fore-ordained  to  die  next  Thanksgiving. 
And  here  in  the  mob  was  a  solemn  passel 
Of  geese,  with  tremendous  feet  for  a  wrastle, 
Not  much  on  the  scratch,  but  'twas  easily  seen 
They  were  worse  on  grass  than  a  mowing-machine. 
Where  they  all  came  from  nobody  knew, 
But  over  the  fence  in  clouds  they  flew  ; 
And  into  the  garden,  for  life  or  death, 
They  scratched  till  they  panted,  out  of  breath  ; 
No  pause,  no  stop,  no  stay  for  rest, 
Till  the  sun  went  down  in  the  crimson  west  ; 
Till  the  man  came  home  from  his  work  and  found 
The  yawning  clefts  in  the  riven  ground. 
And  he  gazed  for  a  space,  with  a  fearful  start, 
While  the  deep  sobs  broke  from  his  grateful  heart  ; 
And  he  clasped  in  his  arms  his  babes  and  spouse, 
"Thank  heaven,  the  earthquake  spared  my  house!" 


Cataline's  Defense. 
But  this  I  will  avow,  that  I  have  scorned, 
And  still  do  scorn,  to  hide  my  sense  of  wrong! 
Who  brands  me  on  the  forehead,  breaks  my  sword, 
Or  lays  the  bloody  scourge  upon  my  back, 
Would  perhaps  like  to  try  if  on  out  in  the  back-yard 
After  the  Senate  adjourns ! 
Banished,  indeed  !     I  thank  you  for  it. 
As  I  intended  to  move  out  of  town  anyhow, 
I  held  some  slack  allegiance  till  this  hour ; 
But  now  my  sword's  my  own,  and  I 
Would  like  to  see  the  man  that  will 
Attempt  to  collect  my  city  taxes  for  this  year! 
Smile  on,  you  bald  headed  snipes  of  the  valley  ! 
Your  Consul's  merciful — very  ;  but  iMie 
Dares  to  touch  a  hair  of  Cataline,   I  will 
Knock  him  galley  west  and  crooked; 
For  I'm  the  best  little  man  that  walks 
The  streets  of  this  burg,  and  don't  you  forget  it ! 
Banished  from  Rome !     What's  banished  but  set  free 
From  daily  contact  with  the  things  I  loathe? 
Your  organ-grinders  on  every  street  corner; 
Your  citizens,  packing  plaster  of  Paris  images 
Around  on  cellar  doors,  and  selling  them 
To  our  wives  for  our  winter  clothing  I 
'Tried  and  convicted  traitor!"     Who  says  this? 
Let  him  show  his  head,  and  I'll  bust  it 
If  it  costs  me  forty  dollars  ! 
I  go  ;  but  not  to  leap  the  gulf  alone; 
I  go  ;  but  when  I  come  'twill  be  the  burst 
Of  ocean  in  the  earthquake — rolling  back  v 

In  swift  and  mountainous  ruin.     Ta  ta ! 
You  build  my  funeral  pile,  but  your  best  blood 
Shall  quench  its  flame  !     Back,  slaves  ! 
I  have  a  return  ticket  in  my  vest  pocket ! 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


i  I J  J  J  A 


POETRY  AND  VERSE— 11. 


A  Digression  Already. 


1  have  been  asked  how  I  reconcile  two  certain  statements 
in  my  last  week's  art!)  Ic.  Therein  I  quote  a  stanza  of 
Byron,  calling  it  "  the  second  of  the  best  two  that  great  poet 
ever  wrote,"  adding  directly  afterward  that  "  it  would  not  be 
difficult,  if  it  were  worth  while,  to  point  out  in  this  stanza 
almost  as  many  faults  as  it  has  lines  " — of  which  faults  two 
are  termed  "singularly  execrable.'" 

The  hunters  have  a  saying  that  the  deer  is  safe  from  the 
man  who  never  misses.  Likewise  it  may  be  said  that  the 
faultless  poet  gets  no  readers  ;  for,  as  the  hunter  can  only 
never  miss  by  never  firing,  so  the  poet  can  avoid  faults  only 
by  not  writing.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  art  or  letters  as 
attainable  perfection  ;  the  utmost  that  any  man  can  hope  to 
do  is  to  make  the  sum  and  importance  of  his  merits  so  ex- 
ceed the  sum  and  importance  of  his  faults  that  the  general 
impression  shall  be  that  of  excellence — that  the  good  shall 
divert  attention  from  the  bad  in  the  contemplation  and  ef- 
face its  memory  in  the  recollection.  In  considering  the 
character  of  a  particular  work  and  assigning  it  to  its  true 
place  amongst  works  of  similar  scope  and  design,  we  must, 
indeed,  balance  its  merits  against  its  demerits,  endeavoring 
in  such  general  way  as  the  nature  of  the  problem  permits  to 
say  which  preponderate,  and  to  what  extent,  making  allow- 
ance in  censure  and  modification  in  praise.  But  the  author 
of  the  work  is  to  be  rightly  judged  by  a  different  method, 
and  he  who  has  done  great  work  is  great,  despite  the  num- 
ber and  magnitude  of  his  failures  and  imperfections.  These 
may  serve  to  point  a  moral  or  illustrate  a  principle  by 
method  of  its  violation,  but  they  do  not  and  can  not  dim  the 
glory  of  the  better  performance.  Is  he  not  a  strong  man 
who  can  lift  a  thousand  pounds,  notwithstanding  that  in 
acquiring  the  ability  he  failed  a  hundred  times  to  lift  the 
half  of  it?  Who  was  the  strongest  man  in  the  world- -he 
who  once  lifted  the  greatest  weight,  or  he  who  twice  lifted 
the  second  greatest?  The  author  of  "Paradise  Lost  "  wrote 
afterward  "Paradise  Regained/"  He  who  wrote  a  poem 
called  "  In  Memoriam"  wrote  a  thing  called  "  The  Northern 
Farmer."  Of  what  validity  is  that?  Shall  we  count  also  a 
man's  washing-list  againt  him?  Suppose  that  Byron  had 
not  written  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness  " — would  that  have  en- 
hanced the  value  of  "Harold?''  Is  our  hoard  of  Shaks- 
pearcan  pure  gold  the  smaller  because  from  the  mine 
whence  it  came  came  also  some  of  the  base  metal  of  "  Titus 
Andronicus?:'  Surely  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  hand 
that  at  one  time  wrote  the  lines  "To  Annie"  was  at  another 
time  writing  "  The  Bells"  or  whittling  a  pine  shingle.  Liter- 
ature is  not  like  a  game  of  billiards,  in  which  the  player  is 
rated  according  to  his  average.  In  estimating  the  relative  alti- 
tudes of  mountain  peaks  we  look  no  lower  than  their  sum- 
mits. 

In  judging  men  by  this  broader  method  than  that  which 
we  apply  to  their  work  we  do  but  practice  that  method 
whereby  posterity  arrives  at  judgments  so  just  and  true  that 
in  their  prediction  consists  the  whole  science  of  criticism. 
To  anticipate  the  verdict  of  posterity — that  is  all  the  most 
daring  critic  aspires  to  do,  and  to  do  that  he  should  strive 
to  exclude  the  evidence  that  posterity  will  not  hear.  Pos- 
terity is  a  tribunal  in  which  there  will  be  no  testimony  for 
the  prosecution  except  what  is  inseparable  from  the  strongest 
testimony  for  the  defense.  It  will  consider  no  man's  bad 
work,  for  none  will  be  extant.  Nay,  it  will  not  even  attend 
to  the  palliating  or  aggravating  circumstances  of  his  life  and 
surroundings,  for  these  too  will  have  been  forgotten;  if  not 
lost  from  the  records  they  will  be  whelmed  under  mountains 
of  similar  and  more  important  matter — Pelion  upon  Ossa  of 
accumulated  "literary  materials.11 

These  are  points  to  which  the  critics  do  not  sufficiently 
attend — do  not,  indeed,  attend  at  all.  They  endeavor  to 
anticipate  the  judgment  of  posterity  by  a  method  as  un- 
like posterity's  as  their  judgment  and  ingenuity  can  make  it. 
They  attentively  study  their  poet's  private  life,  and  his  rela- 
tion to  the  time  and  its  events  in  which  he  lived.  They  go 
to  his  work  for  the  key  to  his  character,  and  return  to  his 
character  for  the  key  to  his  work,  and  ransack  his  corre- 
spondence for  side-lights  on  both.  They  paw  dusty  records 
and  forgotten  archives;  they  thumb  and  dog's-ear  the  libraries; 
and  he  who  can  turn  up  an  original  document  or  hitherto  un- 
noted fact  exults  in  the  possession  of  an  advantage  over  his 
fellows  that  will  justify  the  publication  of  another  volume  to 
befog  the  question.  Then  comes  posterity,  calmly  overlooks 
the  entire  mass  of  ingenious  irrelevance,  fixes  a  tranquil  eye 
upon  those  lines  which  the  poet  has  inscribed  the  highest, 
and  determines  his  mental  stature  as  simply,  as  surely,  and 
with  as  little  assistance,  as  Daniel  discerning  the  hand  of 
God  in  the  letters  blazing  upon  the  palace  wall. 

The  "  regular  subscriber  ::  will  not  have  failed  to  perceive 
that  much  of  the  foregoing  was  suggested  by  the  "  Echoes 
from  the  Esoteric  Club"  in  the  Argonaut  of  the  1st  inst. 
The  accomplished  writer  of  those  papers  has  in  that  one  of 
the  series  given  us  a  mosaic  of  criticism  so  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  of  precious  and  worthless  stones,  matched 
with  such  consummate  skill  here,  and  stuck  together  with 
so  blind  a  happening  there,  that  the  observer, 

"  To  admiration  now  inclined. 
And  now  of  quite  another  mind, 
Begins  a  blessing  to  rehearse, 
The  which  dies  penitent,  a  curse.'' 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  manner  of  writing  criticism  will 
not  receive  a  long  new  lease  of  life  from  the  talent  which  he 
has  perverted  in  resuscitating  it.  Critical  opinions  on  art 
and  letters  are  not  things  to  be  cautiously  advanced  with 
the  cunning  of  a  statesman  feeling  his  way  by  means  of  the 
"semi-official  organ,''  whose  utterance,  if  condemned,  he 
,can  disavow.  In  an  "Imaginary  Conversation"  between 
Landor  and  Southey,  the  reader  is  sure  of  his  ground,  and 
can  dispute  the  validity  of  any  opinion  without  danger  of 
righting  a  windmill  ;  for  the  judgment  that  Landor  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Southey  is  confessedly  Landor's  own.  But 
who  can  call  "  Agrcstis"  to  account,  or  prick  the  bubble  of 
a  "Gorgias,"  himself  a  bubble?  Canst  thou  draw  out 
"Atom"  with  a  hook,  or  bind  "Polyglot"  and  his  sons?  It 
requires  no  very  great  shrewdness  to  trace  their  creator's 
mind  through  their  maze  of  dispute,  but  how  hold  him  to  its 
utterance?  The  fatal  defect  of  this  kind  of  writing,  in 
which  the  author  shields  himself  behind  interlocutors  of 
his  own  creation,  is  insincerity.  It  is  not  necessarily  disin- 
genuous, but  seems  never  altogether  honest  ;  and  even  the 
most  striking  truths  so  enunciated  fail  of  their  full  effect. 
In  censure,  especially,  the  dramatic  method  has  something 
of  the  hateful  character  of  the  anonymous  letter.  Charged 
with  an  important  message,  the  masterly  intelligence-knows 
the  charm  and  advantage  of  delivering  it  in  person. 

A.  G.  BlERCE. 


Pony  Glasses  of  French  Brandy. 


Nous  n'avons  pas  toujours  assez  de  raison  pour  employer 
toute  notre  force. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

Nous  n'avons  pas  toujours  assez  de  force  pour  employer 
toute  notre  raison. — Mme.  de  Grignan. 

Le  cteur  a  ses  raisons  que  la  raison  ne  connait  pas. — Bos- 
suet. 

11  ne  faut  choisir  pour  epouse  que  la  femme  qu'on  choisi- 
rait  pour  ami  si  elle  e"tait  homme. 

L'amour  est  un  canevas  donne"  par  la  nature  et  brode'  par 
l'imagination. —  Voltaire. 

Dans  tous  les  animaux  de  la  creation,  depuis  le  chien 
jusqu'a  la  femme,  le  cceur  d'une  mere  est  toujours  une  chose 
sublime. — Alexandre  Dumas. 

La  coquetterie  est  un  piege  que  la  vanite  des  femmes  tend 
a  la  notre. 

La  plus  sure  des  coquetteries,  e'est  l'innocence. — Lamar- 
tine. 

M.  de  Rochebrune  ayant  aperc,u  dans  un  salon  une  char- 
mante  jeune  fille  dont  le  corset  £tait  orne"  d'une  rose  artifi- 
cielle,  il  lui  adressa  ces  vers; 

De  la  fieur  qu'embellit  ion  sein,| 

J'admire  l'elegant  ouvrage; 
C'est  bien  de  la  fleur  du  matin, 
Lise,  la  plus  parfaite  image, 
Et  Ton  diia,  si  par  hazard, 

On  en  reconnait  I'imposture, 
Voici  le  chef-d'oeuvre  de  l'art 
Pres  de  celui  de  la  nature. 

— Je  crois,  madame,  que  si  vous  aviez  moins  de  gorge  elle 
serait  admirable,  disait  avec  assurance  le  jeune  Marquis  de 
X....,ag<*  de  14  ans,  a  une  dame  qu'il  avait  surprise  en 
deshabille.  — Mon  ami,  lui  nipondit-elle,  cest  que  vous  avez 
les  mains  encore  trop  petites  et  les  yeux  trop  grands. 

La  femme  est  un  d^licieux  instrument  dont  l'amour  doit 
etre  l'archet  et  I'homme  l'artiste. 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD  FAVORITES. 


XXV.-THE    FAREWELL. 


( Translated  from  the  Servian  by  Sir  John  Bowring.  For  pathetic  simplicity 
and  beauty  this  stands  unrivaled  among  love-songs  of  any  nation.  It  was  called 
"  wonderful  "  by  Cioelhc,  the  great  master  of  that  species  of  poetry.) 

Against  while  Buda's  walls  a  vine 
Doth  its  while  branches  fondly  twine ; 
O  ho !   it  was  no  vine-tree  there; 
It  was  a  fond,  a  faithful  pair, 
Round  each  to  each  in  earliest  vow — 
And  oh,  they  must  be  severed  now ! 

And  these  their  farewell  words:    "We  part  — 
Break  from  my  bosom  —  break,   my  heart  ! 
Go  to  a  garden  —  go,  and  see 
Some  rose -branch  blushing  on  the  tree. 
And  from  that  branch  a  rose -flower  tear* 
Then  place  it  on  thy  bosom  bare, 
And  as  its  leaflets  fade  and  pine, 
So  fades  my  sinking  heart  in  thine  1" 

And  thus  the  other  spoke:    "My  love, 
A  few  short  paces  backward  move. 
And  to  the  verdant  forest  go  ; 
There's  a  fresh  water  fount  below, 
And  in  the  fount  a  marble  stone, 
Which  a  gold  cup  reposes  on. 
And  in  the  cup  a  ball  of  snow. 
Love,  take  that  ball  of  snow  to  rest 
L'pon  thy  heart,  upon  thy  breast. 
And  as  it  melts  unnoticed  there 
So  melts  my  heart  in  thine,  my  dear !  " 


A  Picture  in  Six  Minutes. 


A  private  letter  from  an  American  gentleman  in  Paris  gives 
an  account  of  a  picture  painted  in  six  minutes.  Says  the  let- 
ter : 

"  We  were  at  the  Cafe  Chantant  the  other  night.  It  is  a 
building  somewhat  larger  than  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 
It  is  a  great  place  for  music,  songs  and  dances.  There  was 
one  very  amusing  feature.  During  one  of  the  entr'actes  they 
brought  on  an  artist  who  was  billed  to  paint  a  marine  view- 
in  six  minutes  all  finished  for  hanging  (the  picture  not  the 
artist). 

"  The  canvas  was  brought  on. 

"  Out  came  the  artist,  a  quiet,[nervous-looking  young  man 
about  thirty  years  of  age. 

"His  colors  were  all  upon  the  palette,  and  his  brushes 
w  ere  in  his  hand. 

'" l  Attention  ! '  sang  out  the  director. 

"  The  artist  seized  a  huge  brush. 

"At  a  signal  the  orchestral  band  struck  up  a  clashing, 
maddeningly  nervous  waltz. 

"  As  the  first  note  was  struck  the  artist  dashed  a  mass  of 
yellow  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  canvas.  Then  a  bit  of 
blue,  then  white,  a  dash  of  purple  shadow,  and  then,  with  a 
quick  twirl  of  a  clean  brush,  a  dark  blue  sea  is  dashed 
against  the  horizon. 

"Two  minutes  gone. 

"  The  waltz  goes  on  faster  and  faster.  The  brush  keeps 
time.  A  huge  rock  is  sketched  in  with  burnt  sienna  and 
black.  A  light-house  with  a  vermilion  range  light  is  dropped 
upon  the  top  of  the  rock. 

"  Clash,  crash,  one,  two,  three,  a  boat  under  full  sail  is 
thrown  into  the  dim  distance.  Clash,  crash,  one,  two,  three, 
and  another  boat  is  dashed  in.  Light  upon  the  waters  is 
thrown  in  with  a  free,  steady  hand.  A  huge  brush  then 
carefully  blends  the  edges  of  the  masses,  and  with  a  profound 
bow  the  artist  turns  to  a  cheering  audience,  gratified  that  he 
is  through  on  time. 

"  And  the  wonder  is  that  the  picture  is  startlingly  good  in 
its  broad  effect.  It  is  strong  and  clear.  The  colors  are 
good,  and  not  muddily  mixed.-  It  was  as  good  a  novelty  as 
1  ever  saw  at  any  show,  and  it  beats  all  how  it  amuses  the 
French  people." 


If  there  be  one  face  more  thoroughly  jolly  than  another, 
it  is  the  round  merry  visage  of  Gustave  Don;.  Vet  when 
this  prolific  artist,  who  draws,  paints,  engraves,  models, 
chisels,  and  plays  the  violin,  was  asked  a  day  or  two  ago  : 
"Why  do  you  work  so  indefatigably ? :'  his  answer  was: 
"  Pour  me  de'sennuyer  ;  je  suis  rong^  par  le  mal  de  l'ennui." 


XXVI.-  INCONSTANT. 


Inconstant !  O  my  God  ! 
Inconstant !   when  a  single  thought  of  thee 

Sends  all  my  shivering  blood 
Back  on  my  heart  in  thrills  of  ecstasy. 

Inconstant !  when  to  feel 
That  thou  hast  loved  me — will  love  to  the  last  — 

Is  joy  enough  to  steal 
All  tear  from  life — the  future  and  the  past! 

Inconstant !  when  to  sleep 
And  dream  that  thou  art  near  me  is  to  learn 

So  much  of  heaven.     I  weep 
Because  the  earth  and  morning  must  return. 

Inconstant !  Ah,  too  true ; 
Turned  from  the  rightful  shelter  of  thy  breast, 

My  tired  heart  flutters  through 
The  changeful  world  —  a  bird  without  a  nest. 

Inconstant  to  the  crown 
Through  which  I  pass,  as  to  the  skies  above 

The  fickle  summer's  cloud ; 
Bui  not  to  thee  —  oh,  not  to  thee;  dear  love! 

1  may  be  false  to  all 
On  earth  besides,  and  every  lender  tie 

Which  seems  to  hold  in  thrall 
This  weary  life  of  mine  may  be  a  lie; 

But,  true  as  God's  own  truth. 
My  steadfast  heart  turns  backward,  evermore, 

To  that  sweet  time  of  youth 
Whose  golden  tide  beats  such  a  barren  shore. 

Inconstant !  N'ot  my  own 
The  hand  which  builds  this  wall  between  our  lives  ; 

In  its  cold  shadow,  grown 
To  perfect  shape,  the  flower  of  love  survives. 

God  knows  that  I  would  give 
All  other  joys,  the  sweetest  and  the  best, 

For  one  short  hour  to  live 
Close  to  thy  heart,  its  comfort  and  its  rest. 

But  life  is  not  all  dark — 
The  sunlight  goldens  many  a  hidden  slope; 

The  dove  shall  find  its  ark 
Of  peaceful  refuge  and  of  patient  hope. 

I  yet  shall  be  possessed 
Of  woman's  need — my  small  world  set  apart — 

Home,  love,  protection,  rest. 
And  children's  voices  singing  through  my  heart. 

By  God's  help,  I  will  be 
A  faithful  mother  and  a  tender  wife — 

Perhaps  even  more — that  He 
Hath  chastened  the  best  glory  from  my  life. 

But  sacred  to  this  love 
One  small,  sweet  chamber  of  my  heart  shall  be; 

No  foot  shall  ever  cross 
The  silent  portal  sealed  to  life  and  thee. 

And  sometimes,  when  my  lips 
Are  to  my  first-born's  clinging  close  and  long, 

Draining  with  bee- like  sips 
AH  its  lily  heart — will  it  be  wrong 

If,  for  an  instant,  wild 
With  precious  pain,  I  put  the  truth  aside. 

And  dream  it  is  thy  child 
That  I  am  fondling  with  such  tender  pride? 

And  when  another's  head 
Sleeps  on  thy  heart,  if  it  should  ever  seem 

To  be  my  own  instead, 
O  darling,  hold  it  closer  for  the  dream. 

God  will  forgive  the  sin, 
If  sin  it  is.     Our  lives  are  swept  so  dry, 

So  cold,  so  passion  clean, 
Thank  Him  death  comes  at  last— and  so  good-bye! 


XXVII.-  HOLIDAYS^ 


The  holiest  of  all  holidays  are  those 

Kept  by  ourselves  in  silence  and  apart ; 
The  secret  anniversaries  of  the  heart. 

When  the  full  river  of  feeling  overflows; 

The  happy  days  unclouded  to  their  close; 
The  sudden  joys  that  out  of  darkness  start 
As  flames  from  ashes,  swift  desires  that  dart 

Like  swallows  singing  down  each  wind  that  blows. 

White  as  the  gleam  of  a  receding  sail, 

While  as  a  cloud  that  floats  and  fades  in  air. 
White  as  the  whitest  lily  on  a  stream, 

These  tender  memories  are  ;  a  Fairy  Tale 

Of  some  enchanted  land  we  know  not  where. 
But  lovely  as  a  landscape  in  a  dream. 

—Longfellow. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


HIS  PRIVATE  GRAVEYARD, 


Scraps  from  the  Autobiography  of  an  Amateur  Phlebotomist. 


He  had  not  been  in  town  twenty-four  hours  before  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  knew  that  he  had  killed  his  man — 
that  he  was  a  desperate  character  of  the  deepest  dye,  tran- 
scending in  bloodthirsty  deeds  the  most  daring  hero  of  the 
wildest  dime  novel  ever  penned. 

And  yet  his  personal  appearance  would  not  have  led  the 
casual  observer  to  imagine  that  the  vague  stories  afloat  in 
regard  to  him  were  based  upon  fact  ;  the  close  student  of 
human  nature  might  have  perceived  points  in  his  bearing 
that  would  at  least  have  aroused  a  lurking  suspicion  of  his 
fatality.  He  was  short  in  stature,  and  markedly  insignifi- 
cant in  his  general  bearing.  He  wore  dirty  clothes  and  a 
broad-brimmed  slouch  hat.  But  the  reckless  manner  in 
which  a  soiled  cotton  handkerchief  was  tied  around  his  neck 
had  a  tendency  to  confirm  the  reports  current  in  regard  to 
his  homicidal  qualities. 

He  lounged  into  the  Long  Tom  Saloon  on  the  day  follow- 
ing his  arrival  in  Columbia,  and  seating  himself  near  the 
stove,  dropped  into  a  brown  study,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  va- 
cancy. The  little  coterie  of  citizens  watched  him  with  a 
sheepish  kind  of  awe,  and  every  man  present  trembled  when 
he  suddenly  darted  a  withering  glance  at  Bill  Hixon,  the 
teamster,  and  demanded  in  stern  accents  : 

"  D'ye  drink?" 

The  teamster  muttered  a  feeble  assent,  and  moved  un- 
easily in  his  chair. 

"  Well,  I  hevn't  heerd  anybody  say  the  word  yet — ain't 
waitin'  ter  be  asked,  are  ye?" 

The  teamster,  in  an  agitated  voice,  called  for  the  drinks. 

While  sipping  his  whisky-punch  the  stranger  mused,  tak- 
ing no  further  notice  of  the  silent  circle  around  him  until 
the  slice  of  orange  rose  like  a  yellow  island  from  the  bottom 
of  his  glass.  Gazing  steadfastly  at  the  depleted  contents  of 
his  goblet,  the  stranger  asked,  in  the  most  careless  tone  im- 
aginable : 

"Anybody  bin  killed  in  this  yer  camp  lately?" 

The  hostler  of  Kelly's  livery  stable  ventured  to  whisper: 
"Not  anybody  lately." 

"No  shootin',  no  cuttin'  of  any  kind?" 

"  No." 

"What  kind  of  a  place  is  this,  anyhow  ?  No  killin',  no 
shootin',  no  rows,  no  excitement.  How  long's  this  thing  bin 
goin'  on  ? " 

This  time  his  baleful  eyes  lit  upon  the  dissipated  young 
man  who  had,  a  few  moments  previous  to  the  stranger's  en- 
trance, been  boisterously  bantering  the  crowd  to  engage  in 
a  game  of  "pedro."  There  was  nothing  boisterous  in  his 
voice  now,  as  he  answered  the  question  so  pointedly  asked  : 

"  It's  bin  kinder  dull  in  that  line  here  for  sev'ral  years." 

"  Any  fighters  in  town  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer. 

"Anybody  in  this  yer  town  settin'  himself  up  to  clean 
anybody  out  ?"  he  demanded,  in  a  louder  tone,  at  the  same 
time  jamming  his  glass  down  upon  the  table. 

The  faint  suspicion  that  the  man  of  blood  was  directing 
this  question  at  the  teamster  caused  all  eyes  to  turn  inquir- 
ingly toward  that  unfortunate  individual.  The  teamster, 
after  a  painful  pause — during  which  the  stranger  seemed  to 
grow  nervous — made  an  effort  and  replied  : 

"Not  that  I  know  of — unless — un-less — " 

"  Well !  "  interrupted  the  fierce  little  man. 

"Unless  it's  the  new  barkeep." 

"The  new  barkeep!  Where  is  he?"  savagely  inquired 
the  stranger,  rising  from  his  seat  and  glancing  rapidly,  not 
to  say  murderously,  around  the  saloon. 

"'Taint  his  watch  on,  yet,"  softly  answered  the  man  be- 
hind the  bar. 

"  'Taint,  eh  ?     What's  his  record  ? " 

"Only  a  man  or  two,  I  b'lieve." 

"Where?" 

"  Down  country  somewhere,  I  think." 

The  stranger  sat  down  again,  and  for  a  moment  seemed 
buried  in  profound  thought. 

"  Well !" 

He  shot  the  word  out  and  swept  the  crowd  with  his  men- 
acing eyes. 

"  Hasn't  anybody  got  anything  to  say  ! "  he  asked,  after  a 
short  interval  of  silence. 

A  death-like  solitude. 

"Ain't  there  a  man  in  the  crowd  as  agrees  with  the  senti- 
ments of  Colonel  Harper?" 

"What  'd  he  say?"  timidly  asked  the  teamster. 

"  What  5d  he  say  !  "  sneered  the  stranger.  "  Nobody  but 
a  derned  ijit  'd  ask  sich  a  question  as  that.  Why,  his  senti- 
ments was  the  same  identical  idees  the  Gov'nor  of  South 
Car'liny  sent  to  the  Gov'nor  o'  South  Car'liny  ! " 

A  gleam  of  intelligence  suddenly  shone  upon  that  bar- 
room assemblage,  and  the  teamster  felt  called  upon  to  nod 
at  the  barkeeper  and  interrogate  : 

"  Whatll  ye  hev,  boys  ?  " 

The  favorite  beverage  of  each  lounger  having  been  served, 
the  stranger  raised  his  glass  and  proposed  : 

"  Here's  to  our  private  graveyards  ! " 

A  shudder  crept  insidiously  through  that  congregation  like 
a  wind  through  a  corn-field  ;  but  each  man,  in  appearance 
at  least,  honored  the  toast. 

"  No  man  fur  breakfast,  no  slaughter,  no  excitement  ! " 
muttered  the  stranger,  regarding  his  whisky.  "I  can't  stand 
this.  I  must  liven  up  the  place.  You  say  that  barkeep's 
croaked  his  man,  I  b'lieve." 

"Self-defense,"  answered  the  barkeeper. 

"  Oh,  of  course.  We  all  do  it  in  self-defense  ;  else  how  'd 
we  git  the  drop  on  the  juries  ?" 

A  short  interval  of  silence  was  broken  by  the  fidgetty  gen- 
tleman behind  the  stove. 
"  Killed  many  men,  sir  ? " 

"  Thirty-seven  ! "  deliberately  replied  the  homicide,  looking 
at  this  new  speaker  with  considerable  interest. 

"Thirty-seven.  Quite  a  list,  sir;  quite  a  respectable  list, 
to — be — sure." 

The  stranger  bent  his  shaggy  brows,  as  if  attempting  to 
perceive  whether  the  nervous  party  was  "joshing"  or  not. 
The  stolid  solemnity  of  the  loungers  reassured  him,  how- 
ever, and  he  asked  in  a  confidential,  careless  tone  : 
"  On  it  yerself,  I  s'pose  ? " 


"Oh,  no;  not  to  speak  of.  When  I  was  younger  I  used 
to  do  a  little  killin'  now  and  then  ;  but  as  years  crep'  on  I 
got  out  o'  the  way  of  it  somewhat." 

"  I  s'pose  you'd  enjoy  it  now  as  much  as  ever?" 
"  Oh,  yes,  an:  'specially  if  the  job  was  done  neat  an'  biz- 
ness  like — by  somebody  else." 

"Thet's  me,  ol'  man — neat  an'  bizness  like.  When'd  you 
say  thet  barkeep  was  comiiv  in  ?" 

"  He  goes  on  watch  in  about  two  hours,"  answered  the  in- 
cumbent. 

"Two  hours,"  mused  the  homicide.  "Much  liveliness 
could  be  knocked  into  this  yer  town  in  two  hours.  It's  a 
derned  long  time  to  wait  though." 

The  dissipated  young  man,  with  the  double  purpose  of 
making  a  friend  of  the  new  barkeeper,  and  at  the  same  time 
placing  himself  out  of  harm's  way  when  the  fight  began,  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  the  saloon  to  warn  the  fated  liquor- 
dispenser  that  a  murderer  was  lying  in  wait  for  him,  when 
the  fidgetty  old  gentleman  behind  the  stove  asked  as  coolly 
as  if  he  was  propounding  the  most  schmn  of  conundrums: 

"  What  was  the  wust  case  of  killin'  you  ever  did,  stran- 
ger ?  " 

The  dissipated  young  man  sat  down  to  hear  the  reply. 

"  My  brother  died  a  vi'lent  death,  an'  this  hand " 

The  stranger's  head  bowed,  and  his  horrified  hearers 
thought  they  knew  the  reason  why. 

"  Remorse,  perhaps,"  said  the  fidgety  gentleman. 
"  Correct,"  answered  the  fratricide. 

An  oppressive  pause  in  the  cheerful  conversation  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  barkeeper's  voluntary  remark  : 

"What'll  ye  hev  boys  ?  Brace  up  ol'  man,"  (to  the  stran- 
ger.) 

"I'll  take  mine  straight  this  time,"  replied  that  worthy. 
The  liquor  seemed  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
stranger,  and  he  appeared  to  forget,  for  the  moment,  the 
painful  circumstance  of  his  brother's  death,  for  he  assumed 
a  semi-sprightly  air,  and  remarked: 

"  I  don't  s'pose  you  fellers  ever  see  much  genouine  killin', 
fust  class,  scientific  throat  cuttin'.  I  can  tell  you  what's 
a  fac',  it  ain't  no  pleasant  job  to  plug  a  man  'ith  lead  or  drive 
a  knife  into  him  at  short  range,  even  for  ol'  stagers  like  me. 
I  recollect  one  perticularly  purty  piece  o'  butcherin'  I  did 
about  three  corpsers  arter  the  little  fam'ly  difficulty  I  was 
speakin'  of.  A  young  feller  run  agin  me  one  night  in  a 
dance  house  down  to  Coulterville,  an:  I  dipt  him  one  under 
the  ear.  He  made  fur  me  savage,  an'  I  started  fur  the  door 
so's  to  hev  the  law  on  my  side  w'en  I  meated  him.  He 
jumped  fur  me  'ith  a  derringer,  an'  thet  give  me  my  cue. 
Talk  about  ear  to  ear.  Why  thet  young  feller's  head  looked 
as  if  it  wae  goin'  ter  swing  round  under  his  elbows.  Ef  I'd 
bin  longer  in  the  bizness  I'd  a  calkerlated  my  cut  better  an' 
the  corpse'd  a  missed  its  head  altogether.  Nothin'  like 
practice,  yer  know.  Ef  I  wus  to  make  the  same  lick  at  one 
of  you  fellers  here  in  this  yer  barroom,  the  feller  I  hit 
wouldn't  think  it  more'n  ten  minutes  to  resurrection  time. 
I  s'pose  thet  new  barkeep  '11  keep  me  waitin'  round  here  two 
or  three  hours,  won't  he?  Well,  a  man's  got  to  put  up  with 
some  backsets  in  his  lifetime,  an'  I  may's  well  begin  now." 

There  was  a  regretful  cadence  in  this  latter  remark,  and  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  fiercely  impatient  movement  of  his 
whole  body. 

"  Do  you  keep  count  o'  yer  dead  !  "  asked  the  bold  man 
behind  the  stove. 

"  All  of  'em,"  answered  the  stranger.  "  When  I  kill  a  man 
I  jots  down  the  circumstances,  the  corpse's  name,  the  weepin 
I  used,  an'  anythin'  remarkable  about  the  case.  When  my 
turn  comes  some  o'  them  noosepaper  fellers  '11  git  hold  o! 
my  book,  an'  then  you'll  see  my  'record'  as  they'll  call  it 
in  the  noosepapers.  They'll  put  it  in  little  letters,  an'  hist 
a  tremenjous  header  on  it,  statin'  as  how  thirty-seven  tomb- 
stones marks  the  present  homes  of  my  victims.  They'll 
call  'em  *  victims,'  cause  we're  all  dead  ye  see,  an'  can't  make 
'em  take  water  on  the  '  foul  slander,'  as  they  say  in  the 
courts.  Leastwise  there'll  be  thirty-seven  ef  I  don't  kerrel 
some  more  afore  I  passes  in  my  own  checks,  an  I  think  it's 
likely  I  will,  'cause  somethin'  seems  to  tell  me  I'll  run  her  up 
to  forty  afore  my  '  bloody  career,'  as  those  noosepaper  fel- 
lers'll  call  it,  comes  to  an  'untimely  end' — they'll  call  it  an 
'untimely  end  '  ye  know,  they  allers  does.  'Bout  time  that 
barkeep  wos  happenin'  'long  aint  it  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  the  barkeeper  in  charge,  shuddering 
at  the  terrible  fate  awaiting  his  confrere. 

The  stranger  became  reminiscent  once  more,  as  if  wear}' 
of  contemplating  the  dull  lethargy  ofiiis  present  location. 

"  I  wish  I  was  back  in  Coulterville  agin,"  he  said,  regret- 
fully. "  Oh,  but  thet  was  the  place  fur  fun  an'  excitement — 
a  buryin'  matinee  ev'ry  day,  an'  a  coroner's  levvyev'ry  night 
Shootin'  'til  ye  couldn't  rest,  an'  cuttin'  ev'ry  hour  by  the 
clock.  Lord,  how  the  time  used  to  fly  when  I  was  down 
there.  It  seems  like  a  dream.  They  was  the  happiest  days 
o'  my  life." 

The  stranger  lost  himself  in  an  ecstacy  of  delicious  rev- 
erie. 

"  How'd  ye  first  come  to  feel  this  insatiate  thirst  for 
blood?"  quietly  asked  the  fidgety  gentleman,  as  coolly  as 
if  he  were  discussing  a  companion's  rheumatic  pains  or  a 
friend's  chronic  complaint. 

"Well,  I  couldn't  exactly  say,"  answered  the  man  of  corpses 
as  carelessly  as  his  questioner.  "  I  s'pose  it  all  comes  of 
early  eddication.  Ye  see  I  was  a  great  reader,  an'  w'en  I 
was  quite  young  I  got  hold  o'  some  yaller  kivered  books  jest 
full  o'  blood  'n  thunder,  an'  thet  sot  me  a  thinkin'  on  the 
subjec'.  I  recollect  one  called  '  Dead  Men  Tell  no  Tales,  or 
the  Fiend  o'  the  Cow  Pasture.'  The  yarn  was  better'n  the 
Perlice  Gazette  an'  it  ^planted  the  longin'  fur  blood  deep  in 
my  youthful  bosom.  But  I  didn't  go  much  on  the  hero's 
style  o'  bizness.  He  used  an  ax,  an'  I  allers  considered  that 
too  derned  brutal.  Then  I  read  'The  Pisoned  Doughnut, 
or  the  Pastry  Cook's  Revenge.'  This  un  was  powerful 
strong,  but  I  don't  cotton  to  pison  either,  'taint  'zackly  the 
thing  for  a  man  of  honor  ye  know.  A  high  minded  killer 
like  me  don't  use  no  sich  means  o'  gittin'  rid  o'  troublesome 
people.  Then  there  was  thet  yarn,  I  furgot  the  name,  about 
the  doctor  thet  soused  his  corpses  in  quicklime.  I  don't  use 
quicklime,  'cause  I  aint  in  the  scientific  line.  Then  there 
was  them  stories  full  of  Injuns,  an'  border  roughs,  an'  pirates, 
an'  sich.  They  used  to  raise  the  hair  on  my  head  'til  I  got 
used  to  'em;  but  after  I  killed  my  fust  man  they  was  as 
slimpsy  ez  mush  an  milk.  When  I  get  started  once  I  cud  a 
made  piles  o' coin,  but  I  wasn't  in  the  bizness  fur  sich  pup- 


poses.  How  cud  I  make  money?  Why,  all  I  hed  to  do  was 
to  let  some  undertaker  or  some  tombstone  cutter  k  w'en 
I  was  out  fur  a  killin',  an'  he'd  a  give  me  a  big  c  lish  on 
the  returns  from  the  plantin' o' the  corpse.  Why.  ]  :  I  piles 
o'  good  offers,  but  thet  wasn't  my  lay.  I  was  killin  fur  the 
love  o'  the  thing,  an'  money  didn't  hev  no  inflooence  'ith  me. 
But  they  kep'  after  me  all  the  same,  an'  I  hed  to  make  a  cof- 
fin merchant  git  into  one  of  his  own  boxes  afore  they'd  quit 
pesterin'  me,  an'  let  up  on  their  bribin',  corruption  games. 
Yes,  it  hez  been  kinder  dull  lately,  an'  I  kem  up  here  hopin' 
to  see  better  times;  but  I'm  gittin'  tired  waitin'.     I  don't  see 

no  signs  o'  thet  new  barkeep,  an' " 

At  this  point  the  murderous  stranger  cast  one  of  his  pecu- 
liarly baleful  glances  upon  the  shivering  crowd,  as  if  seeking 
another  "  victim."  Each  individual — except,  perhaps,  the 
self-possessed  gentleman  behind  the  stove — tried  to  shrink 
from  observation;  and  when  the  terrible  man  hinted  that  he 
"  hedn't  heered  nobody  agreein'  'ith  the  Gov'nor  o'  South 
Car'liny,"  there  was  a  most  ludicrous  alacrity  on  the  part  of 
the  teamster,  the  hostler,  and  the  dissipated  young  man  to 
"agree,"  and  the  painfully  nervous  rapidity  with  which  the 
barkeeper  mixed  the  drinks  indicated  that  his  own  appre- 
hensions were  not  by  any  means  dormant. 

The  gentleman  behind  the  stove  rescued  the  company 
from  its  embarrassment  by  inquiring: 

"  Do  you  approve  of  novels  ez  a  general  thing?" 
"  Of  course  I  do;  leastways  the  kind  ez  teaches  a  feller  to 
rely  on  himself  in  a  row — the  kind  ez  makes  a  man  game  to 
jump  anything  thet  walks,  runs,  or  crawls.-  I  was  passin'  a 
book  store  down  here  a  bit  ago,  an'  noticed  some  papers 
with  picters  representin'  the  kind  o'  yarns  the  little  kids 
reads  now-days.  One  was  called  '  Big  Ben,  the  Scout  o'the 
Yaller  Stun.'  Then  there  was  another  called  l  The  Boy  De- 
vourer,  or  the  Pirate  o'  the  Gulf.'  Another  picter  showed  a 
feller  called  'Little  Lightnin"  a-hookin'  a  skelp  offun  a 
Blackfoot  Injun.  Them's  the  kind  o'  stories  the  boys  read 
now,  an'  they'll  make  fust-class  stuff  o'  the  risin'  generation, 
you  bet ! " 

This  able  dissertation  upon  the  popular  juvenile  literature 
of  the  day  was  listened  to  so  intently  by  the  stranger's  audi- 
ence that  none  of  them  noticed  the  entrance  of  a  slender, 
pale-faced  young  man,  clothed  in  faultless  attire,  swinging  a 
huge  yellow  cane,  and  displaying  in  his  frilled  shirt-front  an 
enormous  gold  specimen  pin.  He  stood  for  a  moment  re- 
garding the  stranger  and  his  coterie  of  breathless  auditors. 
Then  in  a  short,  sharp,  crisp  sentence  he  straightened  them 
all  into  upright,  rigid  statues. 

"  Stash  the  racket,  you  ornery  old  bummer.     What're  ye 
givin'  us  now,  Chicago,  taffy?" 
"It  was  the  " new  barkeeper." 

Turning  to  the  man  behind  the  bar,  this  reckless  young 
man  asked,  in  a  sneering,  exasperating  tone : 

"  How  many  drinks  has  this  d — d  tramp  beat  you  out  of, 
George  ? " 

The  abashed  barkeeper  did  not  reply,  but  glanced  with  a 
half  apprehensive  expression  at  the  bloodthirsty  stranger. 
The  latter  was  a  picture.  One  arm  rested  helplessly  on  the 
table,  and  his  eyes  stared  wildly.  He  attempted  to  speak  : 
"Ah — I  didn't — it's  all  right — Bill,  you  know — " 
"  Ya-as,  I  know,  you  old  loafin'  whisky -bloat,  an'  ef  you 
don't  leave  the  place  double-quick,  I'll  kick  you  out  ez  I 
usually  do.     Savey !  " 

The  stranger  arose  slowly  and  unsteadily,  his  eyes  wan- 
dering in  perplexity  about  the  room.  His  movements  were 
not  rapid  enough  to  suit  the  barkeeper,  and  he  laid  a  heavy 
hand  on  his  collar,  swinging  the  unresisting  tramp  toward 
the  door."  The  barkeeper  "  on  watch,"  anxious  to  assert  his 
authority — a  prerogative  too  long  cowed  by  the  stranger's 
murderous  conversation — dashed  around  the  end  of  the 
counter  and  .administered  a  resounding  kick  upon  the  sway- 
ing form  of  the  late  hero  of  "  thirty-seven  killin's."  The 
teamster  darted  from  his  seat  and  nearly  stretched  himself 
flat  on  the  floor  in  his  attempt  to  emulate  the  barkeeper's 
example.  The  hostler  caught  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
shook  him  until  his  teeth  chattered.  The  dissipated  young 
man  landed  a  terrific  blow  on  the  back  of  the  "fratricide's  " 
neck.  The  fidgety  gentleman  behind  the  stove  only 
chuckled,  philosophizing,  probably,  in  much  the  same  man-, 
ner  as  Cardinal  Wolsey  did  when  he  bade  a  long  farewell  to 
all  his  greatness.  Under  the  impetus  of  the  combined 
forces  thus  thrown  upon  his  rear  and  flank,  the  tramp  shot 
through  the  saloon  door  and  out  into  the  street  like  "a  me- 
teor crossing  the  depths  of  the  night,  a  moment  seen,  then 
lost  forever,"  as  the  "  sweet  singer  of  Michigan  "  has  it — an 
ass  shorn  of  his  lion's  skin,  or  (to  his  mind)  the  dying  lion 
kicked  at  by  asses. 

As  "  Chicago "  made  his  exit,  the  new  barkeeper  turned 
to  the  excited  crowd  with  a  cynical  smile  on  his  pale 
features,  and  remarked: 

"  I  don't  s'pose  you  boys  knew  the  cuss.  'Tain't  likely. 
What  game  o'  wind  was  he  givin'  you?" 
The  hostler  made  a  voluble  explanation. 
"  Thet's  about  his  gait,  but  the  las'  time  I  seen  him  he  was 
a  pirate.  Thet  was  down  to  Bakersfield.  You  never  heerd 
a  man  talk  so  glib  about  marlinspikes,  yardarms,  lee  scup- 
pers, walkin'  the  plank,  Lascar  renegades,  an'  throat-cuttin' 
under  the  hatches.  It  was  awful  to  hear  him,  an'  sounded 
jest  like  them  New  York  story  papers.  He  played  it  on 
every  barkeeper  in  Bakersfield,  till  I  coppered  him  an' 
kicked  him  out  o'  the  Magnolia,  where  I  was  tendin'.  Then 
the  outraged  citizens  wanted  to  hang  him,  an'  I  guess  they'd 
a-done  it  ef  he  hedn't  left  between  two  days.  I  knowed  him 
of  old  down  to  Merced.  He  was  a  body-snatcher  down 
there,  an'  used  to  tell  o!  the  big  thing  he  made  runnin'  a 
graveyard  express  for  the  doctors  an'  sich.  He'd  make  yer 
ha'r  stand  on  end  tellin'  about  breakin'  into  vaults  an'  dead- 
houses  at  midnight,  an'  h'istin'  out  the  cadavers.  Why,  he's 
notoriuus.  He  beat  Milpitas  on  the  Injun  scout  lay.  Told 
'em  there  thet  he'd  been  a  runner  for  Custer,  an'  thet  he  was 
on  the  Little  Big  Horn  one  hour  after  Custer  an'  his  soldiers 
was  massacred.  He's  a  liar  from  Tamaipais,  you  bet.  An' 
so  he  played  the  game  fighter  on  you  boys,  eh?  Ha-h^! 
Well,  1  suppose  you  feel  like  gittin'  even,  don't  ye?  Whose 
treat  is  it?'' 

The  crest-fallen  crowd  sidled  sheepishly  up  to  the  bar,  and 
the  teamster  softly  muttered : 
"What'll  ye  hev,  boys?" 


up  i 

E.  H.  Clough. 


From  the  lowest  depth  there  is  a  path  to  the  loftiest  height, 
and  the  sturdv  will  and  earnest  mind  most  surely  scales  it. 
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Peoples  Non-partisan   Ticket 


COXSTITL  rTIONAL   COM  'ENTION 


The  election  of  members  of  a  Constitutional  Convention 
brings  our  citizens  face  to  face  with  the  exercise  of  a  grave 
and  responsible  political  duty.  We  may  disguise  the  fact  as 
we  may.  societ)  is  dividing  into  two  antagonistic  classes. 
Intelligence  is  anayed  against  ignorance,  vice  against  virtue, 
idleness  against  industry,  and  property  against  nothing.  It 
Tar  Flat  against  Nob  Hill,  nor  the  sand-lot  against 
the  aristocratic  classes  ;  but  it  is  a  revolt  of  the  idle,  the 
vicious,  and  the  desperate  against  order,  government,  and 
law.  The  turbulent  class  is  organized,  and  moves  in  solid 
column  at  the  bidding  cf  a  single  chief.  Against  discipline, 
nothing  but  discipline  prevails — squares  are  never  broken 
by  a  skirmish  line.  The  Republican  party  is  composed 
mostly  of  intelligent  and  patriotic  men  ;  the  Democratic 
party  has  great  numbers  of  intelligent  and  patriotic  men  in 
its  ranks  and  in  its  leadership.  I'nless  these  men  come  to- 
gether, the  Constitutional  Convention  will  be  composed  of 
the  vagabonds  of  society.  To  divide  is  a  crime,  and  the 
man  who  counsels  division  in  the  face  of  danger  is  an  en- 
emy to  good  order,  and  is  in  his  heart  plotting  against  the 
public  welfare.  The  pretense  that  the  Non-partisan  ticket 
is  put  up  in  the  interest  of  corporations  is  a  false  one.  The 
editor  or  the  politician  who  utters  this  untruth  is  either  an 
ignorant  dupe  of  some  selfish  scheme,  or  he  is  himself  part 
of  a  conspiracy  against  social  order.  It  is  a  false  argument 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  destructive  and  disorganizing 
element  of  society.  How  others  may  cast  their  votes  in  this 
exigency  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  no  desire  to 
prophecy.  As  for  ourselves,  we  shall  vote  the  Non-partisan 
ticket.  The  endeavor  to  inject  politics  or  partisan  consider- 
ations into  this  movement  we  deem  unwise  and  impolitic. 


FOR  DELEGATES  AT  LARGE: 


JOHN  S.  HAGER. 
JOHN  F.  MILLER. 
JOSEPH   P.   HUGE. 

PH   W.    WIN..     - 

HENRY  H.  HAIGHT. 

J.   a   HALL 

WALTER  VAN  DYKE. 

IAMES 

Isaac  s.  belcher, 
a.  p.  overton, 
beni.  shurtleff, 

john'  m.  kelly, 
john  mansfield, 

P.   B.  TILLY. 
I.   I.  AYRES. 
BYRON  WATERS, 


MORRIS  M.   ESTEE. 
EUGENE  CASSERLY, 
W.   H.   L.   BARNES, 
SAMUEL  M.  WILSON, 
HENRY  EDGERTON. 
J.  -M.   PORTER, 
HUGH  M.   LARUE. 
RUFUS  SHOEMAKER. 
MARION  BII     IS 
JAS.  McM.  SHAFTER. 
\Y.   |.   TLNNIN. 
W.  F.   HElSTIs 
W.   I.  GRAVES, 
G.   V.  SMITH. 
E.  MARTIN. 
GEO.  W.   SCHELL. 


FOR  CITY  AND  COUNTY  SAN  FRANCISCO: 


A.    P.  WILLIAMS, 
SAMUEL  COWLES, 

WILLIAM   I.  SHAW, 
WILLIAM  S.   MOSES. 
WILLIAM   MATrHEWS, 
WILLIAM   H.  SHARP. 
A.  C.  HEIS1 

J.   H.   H.   WENT  WORTH. 
JOHN  KELLY.  Jk., 
"A    ASMUSSEN, 
WILLIAM  O'CONNELL, 
THOMAS  PENDERGAS1  , 
PETER  HOPKINS. 
RALPH  C.   HARRISON. 
FRANK  J.  SULLIVAN 


R.  H.   LLOYD. 

FRANK  MAHOX. 
W.   W.   MORROW. 
CHARLES  L.  TAYLOR. 
WILLIAM   a   MAY. 
DANIEL  ROGERS, 
FRANK  SOULE. 
JOHN  O'FARRELL, 
A.  S.   HALLIDIE. 
IRVING  M.  SI  CO  I  , 
S.   a   THOMPSON, 
ELIPHAS  MAGINNIS. 
CHARLES  W.   POPE, 
JOHN  F.  TAYLOR. 
M.   F.  CUMMINGS. 


For  Joist  Delegate— A.  H.  ROSE. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE   PEOPLE. 


Electors  of  the  City  akd  County  or  San  Fkas- 

1  isco — Fellow  Citizens  :  In  obedience  to  your  call,  and  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  qualification?  of  the  various  candidates  for  the  I  on- 
stilutional  Lonventon,  we  have  nominated  a  ticket,  which  we  submit  to 
.   nsklerauon. 
A  Constitution  should  be  fnimed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
^nd  not  for  that  of  any  particular  partisan  organization.     In  the 
.11  of  delegates  to  revise  the  organic  law  of  California,  their  pa- 
n  and  ability  should  be  of  greater  moment   than  their  political 
affiliation,  and  their  love  of  country  and  devotion  to  its  interests  should 
be  paramount  to  mere  fealty  to  party.     Instances  in  which  the  welfare 
of  the  people  has  been  made,  or  attempted  to  be  made,  subordinate  to 
the  demands  of  partisanship  have  been  of  too  frequent  occurrence  of 
late  not  to  create  alarm  ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral disposition  among  the  electors  of  California   to  have  the  new  Con- 
:i  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  of  the  people  only. 
The  names  presented  by  us  embrace  those  taken  from  various  pur- 
suits of  life,  so  that  each  leading  branch  of  induslrv  and  profession 
might  have  a  representation  in  the  Convention.     Of  the  candidates  we 
shall  only  speak  generally.     Many  on  the  ticket  have  a  reputation  over 
the  enure  State,  and  the  remainder  are  representative  men.  well  known 
in  the  city  and  count).     While  all  have  their  interests  here,  manv  were 
residents  of  California  when  it  became  a  State. 

We  submit  the  ticket  for  your  careful  consideration.  If  elected,  the 
delegates  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  bv 
framing  a  Constitution  that  will  redound  to  vour  interests  and  those  o'f 
your  children. 

C  ADOLPHE  LOW. 
Chairman  Non-Partisan  Committee 

JAMES  L.  KING. 
Secretary  Non-partisan  Committee. 
JOHN  M.   BURNETT, 
Recording  Secretary  Non-partisan  Committee. 
Adolphe  Low, 
R-  Morton. 
I.  O.  Eldridge, 
J.  R.  Bolton. 
W.  W.  Dodge, 
D.  J.  Stapte. 
M.  C.  Conrov. 
Samuel  Crim. 
Moses  Heller. 
George  H.  Eggere. 
William  T.  Gamut. 
Richard  O'Neill, 

James  1 
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The  citizen  who  ignores  the  importance  of  next  Wednes- 
day's election  does  not  appreciate  the  position  in  which  this 
community  is  placed.  We  regard  it  as  of  very  little  conse- 
quence what  kind  of  a  constitution  may  be  incubated  by  the 
Convention.  We  can  accept  or  reject  the  work  when  it  is 
submitted  to  us.  If  it  is  good,  we  can  adopt  it ;  if  it  is  bad, 
we  can  reject  it.  The  election  is  important  altogether  inde- 
pendently of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  Convention. 
The  question  is  presented  for  the  first  time  in  this  commu- 
nity :  whether  ignorant  agitators  shall  out-vote  and  out- 
number the  better  class  of  the  community  ;  whether  intelli- 
gence or  ignorance  shall  prevail  ;  whether  property,  order, 
law,  and  good  government  shall  be  respected,  or  whether 
society,  property,  and  social  order  shall  for  the  future  be  at 
the  mercy  of  an  ignorant  and  irresponsible  mob  of  des- 
perate men. 

Every  person  who  has  a  dollar's  worth  of  property,  or 
who  depends  upon  his  daily  labor  for  his  daily  bread,  has  a 
direct  interest  in  the  election.  If  Keameyism  shall  triumph 
there  will  follow  a  still  gTeater  depreciation  of  property 
values.  Labor  will  be  arrested,  and  we  shall  have  such  a 
stagnation  and  collapse  in  business  as  San  Francisco  has 
never  experienced.  The  Kearney  party  is  a  party  of  des- 
perate and  unprincipled  adventurers,  who  think  that  confu- 
sion and  chaos  will  make  their  position  no  worse,  and  may- 
improve  it.  Like  a  deal  at  cards,  Kearney  holds  neither  ace, 
face,  nor  trump,  and  hence  he  asks  for  a  new  deal.  The 
man  with  a  homestead,  a  horse  and  cart,  or  a  peanut  stand, 
has  the  same  interest  to  maintain  social  order  as  the  mil- 
lionaire. Every  hack  and  carriage  driver,  every  owner  of  a 
foot  of  land,  every  domestic  servant,  every  savings  bank  de- 
positor, every  trader,  manufacturer,  and  artisan,  has  as 
much  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  order  as  has  the  cap- 
italist. 


The  Republican  party  will  vote  almost  as  a  unit  for  the 
Non-partisan  ticket.  Mr.  Solomon,  Jim  Green,  and  the 
other  political  adventurers  who  claim,  and  falsely  claim,  that 
they  are  representative  men,  will  find  themselves  in  a  most 
unenviable  and  contemptible  minority.  They  have  no  right 
to  claim  to  represent  the  Republican  party,  and  they  will  not 
make  exhibit  of  a  respectable  vote  on  election  day.  We 
think  we  know  the  men  who  compose  the  Republican  party 
in  this  city.  We  know  the  rank  and  file.  We  know  the 
motives  that  control,  and  the  principles  that  govern,  the 
party.  Its  members  are  men  of  patriotism,  intelligence,  and 
property.  They  are  in  favor  of  good  government  and  good 
order,  and  they  will  and  do  utterly  repudiate  the  little  clique 
of  wire-pullers  who  have  stolen  the  party  name  to  serve  their 
own  narrow  and  selfish  ends. 


John  M.  Burnett, 
Myles  D.  Sweeney, 
Frank  Eastman, 
Charles  Goodall, 
John  Wieland, 
Stewart  Menzies. 
William  T.  I 
N.  G.  Kiltie, 
J.  R  F.  Davis 
Michael  Skelly. 
Charles  Kohler, 
James  R.  Kelly, 
King. 


The  Republican  State  Central  Committeee,  and  nearly 
every  honorable,  honest,  and  respectable  party  leader  that  we 
know,  are  in  favor  of  the  Non-partisan  ticket,  are  opposed  to 
the  Republican  ticket  (so  called;,  and  are  indignant  that  tie 
party  name  should  be  worked  to  help  Kearney.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Captain  Mullan,  Jo.  Nougues,  Mr.  Coffee,  and 
the  Examiner  can  influence  the  party  vote  of  the  Democracy 
against  the  influence  of  such  party  leaders  as  compose  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee,  the  State  administra- 
tion with  Governor  Irwin  at  the  head,  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  San  Francisco  with  Mayor  Bryant  at  the  head,  and 
with  the  Hon.  Eugene  Casserly,  Hon.  John  £.  Hagar,  Hon. 


Jos.  Hoge,  and  Hon.  Samuel  Wilson,  at  the  front  of  the 
Non-partisan  ticket.  We  hope  the  malcontents,  sore-heads, 
and  wire-pulling  intriguers  of  the  so-called  Democracy  will 
keep  their  ticket ;  it  will  serve  to  divide  the  Kearney  party. 
The  man  who  would  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  under  the 
present  circumstances  would  vote  with  the  sand-lot  mob,  if 
the  ticket  was  not  in  the  field.  It  is  a  sore-headed,  bolting, 
spurious  Democratic  abortion.  It  is  composed  of  the  worst, 
and  meanest,  and  most  ragged  remnant  of  played  out  De- 
mocracy. Dr.  Shorb,  Henry  George,  Bradford,  McCeeney, 
William  H.  Coffee,  and  Harry  Thorton  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  themselves  for  being  caught  in  bad  company. 

One  of  the  mean  subterfuges  and  one  of  the  false  argu- 
ments resorted  to  by  the  opponents  of  the  Non-partisan 
ticket  are  that  it  was  engineered  by  the  corporations  and  its 
candidates  nominated  in  corporate  interest.  This  is  an 
effort  to  divert  public  attention  and  to  get  up  a  false  impres- 
sion. It  scarcely  becomes  Captain  Mullan  and  Jo.  Nougues 
to  endeavor  to  make  capital  at  the  expense  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  so  long  as  they  are  engaged  in  the 
endeavor  to  foist  another  water  scheme  upon  the  communi- 
ty. Corporations  may  be  objectionable  in  some  particulars, 
but  we  had  rather  be  controlled  by  corporations  than  by  the 
sand-lot  mob.  We  had  rather  the  combined  wealth  of  rail- 
road, water,  gas,  bank,  insurance,  express,  mining,  commer- 
cial, manufacturing,  and  real  estate  companies  should  con- 
trol this  city  than  a  lot  of  propertyless  adventurers  who 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain. 


The  Working-men's  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Denis 
Kearney,  is  a  dangerous  and  alarming  fact.  To-day  it  is  the 
dominant  faction  of  our  city.  It  is  organized,  disciplined, 
enthusiastic,  and  confident  Like  all  new  parties  it  enters 
upon  the  conflict  confident  of  success,  earnest,  and  self- 
reliant.  It  will  spare  no  labor  and  effort  to  succeed.  Un- 
less all  persons  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  city  at  heart 
unite,  the  Kearney'  party  will  prevail.  If  they  succeed 
they  will  become  insolent  in  the  exercise  of  their  power,  and 
will  do  more  to  injure  property  values  in  our  city  than  fire 
or  earthquakes  could  accomplish. 


This  is  no  time  for  politics,  and  no  time  for  raising  any  of 
the  outside  questions  of  nationality  or  religion.  The  ques- 
tion, Shall  Kearny  control  San  Francisco  f  is  the  only  one. 
The  Catholic  Church,  through  the  authority  of  its  Bishop, 
has  discountenanced  this  agitator,  and  warned  its  worshipers 
that  his  counsels  are  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  Every 
citizen  who  has  a  stake  in  the  community,  who  looks  forward 
to  a  future  for  himself  or  his  children,  who  hopes  for  a  res- 
toration of  business,  and  a  reestablishment  of  the  industries 
of  the  city,  is  advised  by  the  importance  of  the  issue  at 
hand. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  so  many  prominent  Southern  gen- 
tlemen are  just  now  most  active  and  enthusiastic  Democrats. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  old  chivalry  days.  The  times  are  out 
of  joint  when  the  descendants  of  the  Huguenots,  the  blue 
veined  of  the  blue  glass  region,  the  descendants  of  the  Cava- 
liers, the  men  from  "  God's  own  country,"  the  blue  bloods 
sans peur  et  sans  rcprochc,  the  first  families  of  old  Virginia, 
strike  hands  with  the  mobocracy.  We  are  afraid  there  is  a 
colored  man  in  the  fence,  and  that  in  this  instance  there  is  a 
little  jealous  apprehension  lest  Governor  Irwin  should  be- 
come Senator  Irwin.     We  think  we  smell  mice. 


We  take  it  for  granted  that  Messrs.  Casserly,  Hoge, 
Hager,  Wilson,  ex-Governor  Haight,  Marion  Biggs,  Sena- 
tor Tinnin,  Rufus  Shoemaker,  Dr.  Shurtleff,  Tully,  of 
Santa  Clara,  Graves,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  J.  Ayres, 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  Waters,  of  San  Bernardino,  together 
with  Governor  Invin,  ex-Governor  Downey,  and  a  host  of 
other  honorable  names  that  we  might  mention,  are  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  Democracy  of  California.  When  such 
men  recognize  the  propriety  of  non-partisan  action  for  the 
formation  of  a  constitution,  and  consent  to  unite  with  like 
honorable  and  intelligent  persons  of  other  parties,  we  think 
the  movement  suggestive,  and  one  that  ought  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  all  intelligent  and  honest  Democrats. 


Our  desire  and  our  advice  are,  that  all  good  citizens  should 
unite  in  support  of  the  Non-partisan  ticket.  Let  all  the  bad 
and  vicious  elements  of  society  vote  for  Kearny  or  the  De- 
mocracy, as  they  may  be  advised.  Let  us  have  the  issue 
fairly  made  and  fairly  met  at  the  ballot-box.  Let  us  know 
at  once,  and  now,  whether  our  city  is  to  be  given  over  to 
misrule  and  bad  government  or  whether  it  shall  be  brought 
under  the  control  of  good  men  and  good  government  We 
may  as  well  know  it  now  as  later.  We  may  as  well  meet 
the  issue  now  as, at  some  future  time.  If  it  is  a  fight  at  the 
ballot-box,  let  us  know  it ;  if  it  is  a  combat  of  physical  force, 
let  us  know  that ;  if  the  vagabonds  of  society  outnumber 
the  better  class,  let  the  fact  be  demonstrated.  The  duty  of 
every  good  male  citizen  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  to  go 
to  the  polls  on  Wednesday  and  record  his  vote  for  the  Non- 
partisan ticket 
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PRATTLE, 


The  first  of  two  volumes  on 
soundings  and  dredgings  of 
ship  Challenger  has  been 
published.  It  re- 
lates to  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  the  other  will 
deal  with  the  Pa- 
cific; and  this  lat- 
ter, says  the  Bui 
letin,  "  will  natural- 
-  ly  be  of  more  interest  to  Pacific  Coast  readers."  There 
spake  the  Californian  mind — the  mind  that  likes  a  local 
flavor  in  not  only  its  literature  and  art,  but  its  science  as 
well;  that  would  prefer  a  reporters  account  of  a  dog-fight  in 
Kearney  Street  to  Homer's  description  of  a  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Troy ;  that  better  loves  a  resident  painter's  "  Sun- 
set at  Jackass  Gap  "  than  a  foreign  masters  "  Sunset  in  the 
Alps ;  "  the  mind  whose  sympathies  are  bounded  by  its  visi- 
ble horizon.  But,  really,  one  would  hardly  have  expected 
the  local  mental  nose  to  be  so  exquisitely  keen  as  to  detect 
a  "  Californian  flavor  "  in  slimes  and  oozes  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


Of  course,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the  slimes  and 
oozes  must  be  "  racy  of  our  soil,"  for  do  not  the  tailings  of 
the  placer  and  gravel  claims — tailings  endeared  by  a  thou- 
sand tender  associations — find  their  way  into  the  Pacific, 
giving  character  to  the  fauna  and  flora  of  its  "  dark,  unfath- 
omed  caves?"  And  does  not  this  make  the  shapeless  thal- 
logens  and  bloodless  blind  protozoa  partakers  in  "  the  wild 
life  of  the  gulches?" 


"Furnish  a  sufficiency  of  illuminating  power  to  give 
utility  to  the  organs  of  vision  "  is  how  the  Bulletins  literary 
critic  says  "give  light  enough  to  see  by."  It  is  a  good 
literary  critic 

When  Jones,  of  Weaverville.  fell  dead 
While  chopping  wood,  the  jury  said : 

"  He  died  so  quick 
From  causes  natural — we  see 
Naught  strange  that,  chopping  firewood,  he 
Should  "cut  his  stick."' 


means  to  make  it  a  Baffin's  Bay  aurora  borealis.  Why  the 
liberty  of  the  word-painter  is  assured  by  the  same  law  that 
imprisons  the  needy  clerk  whose  comparatively  innocent  pen 
only  forges  the  name  of  his  employer  to  a  check  for  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  what  one  would  like  to  ask 
Professor  E.  D.  Morris,  a  recent  visitor  to  the  site  of  the 
Lick  Observatory,  if  it  is  a  fair  question. 


Mr.  Clarence  U.  Thomas,  who  writes  to  the  :,  ar- 

dently desires  to  "rise  and  shine  above,  and  vith 

the  stars  in  radiance  bright."  It  is  a  most  laudable  ambi- 
tion, Clarence,  and  for  my  part  I  hope  you  will  achieve  it. 
But  you  will  not  as  a  poet.  If  you  rise  it  will  be  because 
you  are  a  literary  light-weight,  and  your  shine,  I  fear,  will  be 
a  "monkey-shine." 


It  was  from  word-painting  a  sunset  which  had  not  injured 
him  that  Mr.  Cox,  of  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives, got  his  familiar  nickname — as  one  might  contract  a 
neuralgia  in  frescoing  a  damp  wall  The  work  has  perished, 
but  the  nickname  survives.  He  is  as  vain  of  it  as  a  cretin 
of  his  goitre,  but  that  is  because  of  his  imperfect  under- 
standing. I  once  knew  a  man  who,  mistaking  distinction 
for  merit  and  derision  for  applause,  thought  it  an  honor  to 
be  called  Firenose  Jake. 

Says  Tom:    "Our  higher  classes  drink — 
That  sin's  in  the  ascendancy." 
"  Whv,  yes,"  says  Dick,  "  I  rather  think 
It  has  an   Upper  Tendency.'' 


Senator  Edmunds  favors  a  religious  constitutional  amend- 
ment. But  what  is  the  use  of  "God  in  our  Constitution"  so 
long  as  we  retain  the  devil  in  our  disposition? 


A  Chinaman  has  been  admitted  as  a  member  »f  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Petaluma,  and  on  the  morning  after 
his  confirmation  the  following  notice  was  found  conspicu- 
ously displayed  on  the  church  door  :  "  Godd  is  hear  boy 
forbid  to  employ  Annie  more  chineec  chip  labor  in  the  mor- 
ralvinnard.  Be  wise  in  time  no  foolishness.  Hemp."  Yet 
the  Workingmen's  Party  stick  to  their  stale  falsehood  that 
they  seek  to  accomplish  their  purpose  by  peaceful  means. 


The  Legislature  of  Ohio  has  expelled  a  member  who,  it 
was  discovered,  had  devoted  half  his  life  to  crime,  and  had 
the  other  half  yet  to  live — who  passed  so  much  of  his  time 
inside  the  penitentiary  that  it  was  just  a  chance  they  found 
him  out.  The  wisdom  of  expelling  this  man  is  obscured  by 
a  cloud  of  doubt.  Are  the  other  members  so  infallible  that 
they  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  practical  suggestions  of 
one  whose  long  experience  in  breaking  the  laws  must  have 
taught  just  where  they  most  need  mending?  Perhaps  they 
acted  in  retaliation  ;  it  has  long  been  a  custom  of  the  peni- 
tentiaries to  close  their  doors  against  ex-members  of  the 
legislatures.     But  not  till  they  are  inside. 


"  I  was  very  much  afraid  when  I  first  went  on  to  sing," 
says  Miss  Drasdil,  "for  I  had  been  told  that  the  passport  of 
European  and  Eastern  audiences  was  of  no  virtue  here." 
Yes,  and  you  will  remember,  madam,  that  the  person  who 
told  you  so  added  that  as  howl-sharps  the  people  of  the 
Golden  State  can  lay  over  the  galoots  of  any  other  camp. 
He  informed  You>  ^so,  that  we  raise  more  wheat  'n  ary  State 
in  the  Union  and  our  wines  is  jest  pizen,  you  bet  yer  life  ! — 
which  you  can  safely  do.  Nor  did  he  withhold  the  comfort- 
ing assurance  that  our  sem-eye-tropical  climate  knocks 
everything  perfectly  cold.  As  for  art  and  literature,  the  bal- 
ance o'  world  ain't  jack-high  to  this  yer  Slope — he  'lowed  ye 
wa'n't  sech  a  Billy-be-derned  Piute  slouch  as  not  to  sarvey 
that.     And  I  sincerely  trust,  madam,  that  you  are  not. 


Some  days  ago  the  following  message  was  received  at  the 
Nevada  Bank,  dated  at  San  Francisco  :  "  y.  C.  Flood — Di- 
vide the  loss.  Squire  P.  Dewey;'  The  reply  was  as  fol- 
lows: " Squire  P.  De%vey — Goto — New  York!  J.  C.  Flood? 
The  next  dispatch  is  dated  at  New  York:  Ky.  C.  Flood, 
Esq. — The  loss  is  still  undivided.  Squire  P.  Dewey?  To 
this  the  subjoined  answer  was  returned:  "  Squire  P.  De-wey 
— Go  to — the  Windsor  !  J.  C.  Flood?  From  the  "Windsor 
Hotel,  New  York,  came  yesterday  a  third  dispatch :  "  Hon.  J. 
C.  Flood — Please  do  me  the  favor  to  see  that  the  loss  is 
equitably  divided.  Squire  P.  Dewey?  A  reply  was 
promptly  put  upon  the  wire:  "Squire  P.  Dewey — Go  to — 
Europe  !  J.  C.  Flood?  And  still  this  injured  operator,  anx- 
ious to  do  right,  but  ever  missing  the  point  of  his  instructions, 
wanders  up  and  down  the  earth  like  the  shade  of  an  un- 
buried  Greek  on  the  hither  side  of  Styx,  and  still  the  loss  is 
undivided.  It  is  a  moving  spectacle.  And  so  is  he,  poor 
man  ! 


The  society  reporter  who,  when  not  quite  himself  through 
copious  potation  of  heel-taps,  wrote  "  There  was  dancing," 
instead  of  "Dancing  was  indulged  in,"  was  a  devoted  son,  a 
loving  brother,  and  a  good  penman. 

Put  away  his  little  tail-coat, 

Give  his  boots  a  larger  room. 

Let  his  neck-u'e  from  a  nail  float. 

Plant  a  goose-quill  on  his  tomb. 

From  his  folded  pinion  pluck  it — 

He  has  kicked  the  golden  bucket ! 


"  Moments  with  Satan  "  is  the  title  of  an  "  entertainment 
given  by  a  woman  in  New  York.     Will  some  more  enter- 
prising lady  give   us  a  few  moments  without  him,  just  as  a 
novel  tv  ? 


K  O  Lord  !  "  exclaimed  a  journalist,  the  other  da}',  happen- 
ing to  go  into  the  kitchen  just  in  time  to  be  too  late  to  rescue 
a  dozen  blotted  sheets  of  his  untidy  manuscript  from  the 
stove,  into  which  his  wife's  French  maid  was  dropping  them; 
"  there  goes  a  whole  day's  work  ! "  "  Ah  !  M'sieu,  forgif," 
said  the  maid  when,  more  from  his  energy  than  his  words, 
she  derived  a  knowledge  of  her  error.  Then,  more  tran- 
quilly: "I  haf  loaf  lettaires — vonce,  two  times,  tree  times  so 
much,  eef  m'sieur  vill  do  me  zehonneur  to  accep."  "What! 
publish  the  letters  of  your  lover  in  the  Argonaut  ?  No,  no, 
Justine,  that  would  never  do."  "  Tres  bien;  but  it  vould  be 
no  vat  you  call  breeches  of  confedonce — ze  loaf  lettaires  I 
haf  myself  make — all  in  ze  Englis — but  zere  arrife  no  ozzer 
loafer,  and  m'sieur  is  velcome." 


Tit,  tat,  to. 
Three  in  a  row : 
Pretty  little  triplets  all  a-showing  at  the  show. 
Matrons,  maids,  and  misses 
Cover  them  with  kisses  ; 
What  a  pleasant  spectacle  to  look  upon  this  is ! 

Ding,  dong,  bell, 
Funeral  knell : 
Two  are  buried  in  a  grave,  and  t'other  isn't  well. 
Couldn't  live  on  kisses 
Of  matrons,  maids  and  misses  ; 
Nothing  in  the  house  to  eat — and  what  a  world  this  is ! 


An  early  bird  of  a  "word-painter"  has  been  out  catching 
the  worm  of  sunrise  on  the  top  of  Mount  Hamilton.  If 
there  is  one  literary  miscreant  more  insufferable  than  an- 
other, it  is  your  "word-painter."  The  rascal  smears  a  hap- 
hazard lot  of  gorgeous  adjectives  and  adverbs  on  his  page, 
producing  a  "patent  reversible"  "picture" — a  Turner — a 
thing  of  blotches,  blobs,  and  dollops  of  color,  which  repre- 
sents the  scene  he  libels  quite  as  well  as  another  scene  of 
the  same  general  kind.  Stick  in  a  few  local  names,  and  lo  ! 
a -sunrise  from  Mount  Hamilton!  Substitute  other  local 
names,  and  behold  !  a  sunset  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin,    The  literature  of  the  Arctic  exploration  furnishes  the 


And  now  the  Americaness  in  Paris  is  indignant  because 
she  can  not  go  out  unattended,  with  her  eyebrows  char- 
coaled, her  face  warpainted,  and  a  half-bushel  of  exotic  hair 
hanging  down  her  back,  without  being  insulted.  It  will  be 
a  bad  day  for  the  "  educating  influence  of  foreign  travel " 
when  she  can ;  and  I  earnestly  implore  the  gallant  Gaul  to 
abate  nothing  of  his  immemorial  custom.  If  his  bold,  bad 
looks  can  frighten  the  creature  into  good  behavior  it  will  be 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  "the  power  of  the  human 
eye  "  since  the  time  of  Yathek. 


America  has  spent  more  than  five  million  dollars  in  con- 
verting Turks  to  Christianity,  and  now  the  converts  threaten 
to  backslide  if  they  are  not  treated  to  a  fifty-cent  ride  in  a 
mud-wagon.  The  churches  have  so  often  yielded  to  the  de- 
mands of  these  spiritual  babes  for  temporal  advantages  that 
a  stand  has  got  to  be  made  somewhere,  even  if  the  struggle 
imperil  the  whole  fabric  of  Oriental  Christianity. 


The  freshly  dead  George  Washington  of  the  Nez  Perces 
was  his  own  body  servant,  and  posterity  is  hereby  cautioned 
against  the  pretensions  of  impostors.  Cut  this  out  and 
paste  it  on  the  title  page  of  "The  Complete  Works  of  Hec- 
tor A.  Stewart." 


Rascally  monometalists,  imperfectly  reverent  of  the  dollar 
of  our  fathers,  and  indecently  hilarious  that  nobody  will 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  will  temper  their  mirth  when 
they  read  in  Wednesday's  Call  an  editorial  article  in  which 
that  great  and  good  financier,  Mr.  Pickering,  explains  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  circulate,  but  to  "  lie  in  vaults "  and 
"furnish  a  base  for  a  paper  issue.'"  Exactly  why  the  gold 
that  is  paid  out  for  the  silver  that  is  kept  in  was  not  itself  a 
good  enough  "  base  "  the  worthy  man  has  not  deemed  it  best 
to  inform  us.  And  yet  we  could  have,  borne  it  if  broken 
gently  with  the  consummate  tenderness  that  makes  the  dis- 
tinction between  this  great  journalist's  obituary  poetry  and 
his  editorials  on  the  dried-apple  market 

A-spending  money  without  end 

For  money  that  it  can  not  spend — 

Compelled  to-day  from  Jack  to  take 

What  yesterday  it  forced  on  Jake — 

This  government  (the  best  on  earth) 

Moves  Jones  to  wildest,  maddest  mirth  ! 

Ah  !  'tis  a  merry  sight  to  see 

The  weird  contortions  of  J.  P. 


The  friends  of  that  truly  good  man,  Senator  Stanley  Mat- 
thews, explain  that  his  reluctance  to  go  before  the  Potter 
Committee  arises  from  his  consciousness  that  he  was  hood- 
winked by  the  man  Anderson,  and  he  is  ashamed  to  confess 
it  It  looks  a  little  as  if  he  were  ashamed  to  confess  that 
the  man  Anderson  was  hoodwinked  by  him.  The  trouble 
about  hoodwinking  is  that  the  hood  has  to  be  a  falsehood, 
and  if  it  is  of  the  customary  thinness  the  wink  shows 
through. 

In  the  spring  are  gouts  of  crimson  staining  all  the  robber's  breast. 
In  the  spring,  the  wanton's  lap  in.  Murder  rises  from  his  rest. 

In  the  spring  a  hVelier  Irish  animates  the  bludgeon's  touch, 
In  the  spring  the  assassin's  fancy  turns  to  Emperors  and  such. 


With  regard  to  the  failure  of  the  Stewart  "hotel  for 
women,"  Judge  Hilton,  who  managed  that  noble  but  unfort- 
unate enterprise,  is  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  "  to  per- 
suade women  to  accept  any  help  based  on  the  condition  of 
separation  from  the  other  sex."  The  fact  that  he  did  not 
know  this  before  shows  him  to  be  an  observer  of  so  little 
penetration  that  his  assertion  of  it  now  throws  the  gravest 
doubt  upon  its  truth.     See  ? 

I  do  wish  the  editor  of  the  Ez'enitig  Post  would  restore 
the  honest  practice  of  marking  the  distinction  between  his 
original  poetry  and  his  selected.  The  displayed  names  of 
John  Milton,  William  Shakspeare,  and  a  fellow  named 
Chaucer,  recently  led  me  to  taste  the  quality  of  their  work 
in  that  sheet,  and  after  reading  it  I  learned  that  it  had  all 
been  published  before  !  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  I  re- 
luctantly destroyed  several  sheets  of  manuscript  prepared 
for  these  columns.  

"The  trashy  writer  of  Prattle"  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  receipt  frsm  "  an  admirer  of  Hector  A.  Stuart,  the  great 
poet,"  of  one  (i)  linear  yard  of  newspaper  notices,  in  which 
the  merits  of  that  bard  are  stated,  or  seem  to  be  stated,  with 
great  fullness.  The  notices  are  considered  as  read,  and  will 
be  returned  to  the  admirer  as  soon  as  the  trashy  writer  can 
learn  the  great  poet's  address. 

Unsealed,  unsigned,  and  badly  writ, 
Devoid  of  sense,  devoid  of  wit ; 
A  pointless  thrust,  an  erring  stroke. 
No  insult,  yet  but  half  a  joke ; 
In  matter  flat,  in  manner  blunt, 
A  coarse  epistolary  grunt ! 

'Tis  true,  O  correspondent  mine, 
I  did — do  "liken  men  to  swine;'* 
But  if  the  men  make  no  ado. 
Complaint  is  impudence  from  you. 
Some  sins  I  have,  I  do  confess — 
I  wish  to  heaven  this  were  less  : 
The  sin  of  driving,  now  and  then, 
Some  snouted  fading  to  the  pen. 


The  grave  of  the  notorious  Madame  Restell  has  been 
entirely  leveled  by  visitors,  who  cam-  away  a  handful  of 
"souvenir"  each,  in  a  pocket-handkerchief.  Perhaps  the 
relic  huntresses  (they  are  all  women'  have  not  heard  of  the 
miracle- worker  who  used  to  cure  the  itch  by  imposition  of 
hands.  Dying,  he  was  buried  near  Aberdeen,  and  it  being 
reported  that  the  earth  above  him  possessed  the  same  virtue 
as  the  touch  of  his  vanished  hand,  half  the  residents  of  the 
vicinity  rushed  to  secure  it  for  sale  ;  but  even-  one  who  got 
a  grain  of  it  got  the  itch  also — the  healer  had  himself  been 
so  malignantly  afflicted  !  The  doctors  can  say  better  than  I 
if  the  incident  has  any  warning  significance.  Thought  I'd 
mention  it. 

Probably  the  proudest  person  in  this  world  or  the  next  is 
the  woman  in  straitened  circumstances  wearing  rosewood  at 
a  funeral. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


HOW  OYSTERS  TALK, 


By  Dan  De  Quille. 


often,  too,  they  talk  in  the  most  tantalizing  way,  breaking 
square  off  just  when  I  am  most  interested.  What  they  talk  j 
about  seems  very  frequently  something  well  known  to  all  of  | 
them,  and  is  only  mentioned  in  hints  and  by  snatches. 

■•  Now,  what  with  the  fright  given  him  by  Meinherr  Zwei- 
vVe  found  our  pioneer  oysterman  leaning  idly  against  an   dutzend   and   two   or   three   others,  that   large  oyster — my  j 
awning-post  alongside  his  street  oyster-stand,  and  entered    friend  and  well-wisher — has  not   opened   his    mouth  since 
into  conversation  with  him  in  regard  to  the  mulluscous  ani-    morning,  though  I  am  dying  to  hear  him  Begin  again  about 
mals  constituting  his  stock  in  trade.     The  old  fellow  has   all  that  gold   lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     Who  knows  : 
been  so  long  in  the  oyster  business  that  the  memory  of  man  j  but  he  might  tell  where  it  lies  ?     If  an  oyster  could  be  fished 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary.     So  long  has  he  been  associated   up  from  the  place,  why  not  the  gold  .'     The  water  can  not  be 
with  oysters  that  his  hair  and  beard  have  assumed  the  color  .  deep.     Where  that  oyster  came  from  lies  all  that  gold,  just 
of  their  shells;  the  little  gray  cap  on  his  head  looks  like  the   as  sure  as  you  stand  there.     1  never  yet  knew  an  oyster  to 
half  of  an  oyster-shell,  and  the  wrinkles  in   his  cheeks  are   tell  a  lie." 
like  the  grooves  in   the  coverings  of  his  favorite  bivalves.!      "No?" 

He  has  for  so  long  a  time  had  to  do  with  oysters  that  he  i  "O,  no  !  Then  such  things  as  I  have  heard  them  tell  ! 
now  claims  to  know  mure  about  them  than  any  other  living  About  a  week  ago,  two  of  them  that  came  from  the  same 
man.     He  says  the   oyster  is  not  the  insensate  thing  it  is  I  place  got  to  talking  about  a  shipwreck.     I've  read  about  a 


commonly  believed  to  be;  that  it  lies  in  its  little  house  of 
pearl  almost  a  pure  mass  of  soul  and  sensibility — a  thing  so 
unfettered  in  its  composition  by  any  approach  to  grossness 
of  material  that  it  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  nicest 
moral  impressions  and  the  tenderest  emotions.  Although 
the  oyster  is  always  shut  up  in  its  narrow  house,  yet  its  soul 
goes  out  and  roams  at  will  in  all  places  where  any  soul 
may  go. 

All  this  the  old  man  tells  us,  and  much  more  to  the  same 
effect.  He  says  the  oyster  not  only  thinks,  but  is  also  able 
to  commune  with  his  fellow-oysters  about  the  thoughts  it  has 
and  the  things  it  has  seen  through  the  eye  of  its  soul,  or 
spiritual  essence.  For  years  and  years  he  has  been  so  much 
in  the  company  of  oysters,  has  become  so  accustomed  to 
their  ways,  and  has  so  studied  them,  even  to  their  inmost 
thoughts,  that  he  has  finally  come  to  understand  their  lan- 
guage like  a  native. 

He  says :  "  Once  you  get  hold  of  the  clew  to  it,  it  is  no 
harder  than  it  is  to  understand  the  clicks  of  the  telegraph. 
You,  and  thousands  of  others,  have  heard  oysters  make  a 
kind  uf  ticking  noise,  and  probably  supposed  they  did  so  be- 


good  many  shipwrecks,  and  how  a  shipwreck  looks  to  those 
who  are  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  I  never  before  thought 
about  how  it  would  look  to  those  who  were  able  to  look  up 
at  it.  I  declare,  it  fairly  made  the  hair  stand  on  my  head  to 
hear  those  two  oysters  talk.  They  described  the  whole 
scene,  beginning  with  the  fearful  storm  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  pressed  upon  by  the  weight  of  the  great 
waves  that  rolled  above,  and  told  about  the  hurry  and  scurry 
along  the  bottom  of  the  sea  of  all  living  things  that  were 
capable  of  motion. 

';  Then  they  told  about  the  capsizing  of  boats  that  were 
trying  to  put  oft"  from  the  ship,  and  how  men  and  women 
struggled  for  a  time  above  on  the  water,  then  came  wriggling 
down  to  the  bottom — sometimes  bunches  of  them  locked  to- 
gether. a 

"  One  of  the  oysters  said  :  'It  is  horrible  to  see  a  man 
die  ;  it  takes  him  so  long.' 

"'True,'  said  another;  '  we  oysters  give  but  a  gasp,  and 
are  dead.' 

"  One  day  I  observed  some  large,  clear  drops,  like  tears, 
trickling  from  the  shell  of  a  handsome  young  oyster  that  lay 


cause  they  were  hungry.     No  such  thing.     When  you  hear    on  my  stand.  As  I  stood  looking  and  wondering,  a  neighbor 

them  milking  that  noise  they  are  talking  together."  I  oyster  said: 

"Indeed!"  '"You   do  but  weep  away  your  life.     1  own  our  case  is 

"  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  really  so,   strange  as   it  may  seem  to  I  hopeless,  but  let  us  live  while  we  may.' 

you.    When  trade  is  dull  I  have  often  stood  here  and  listened       "  '  I  have  no  more  tears  for  my  fate,'  said  the  first  oyster 


to  them  for  hours.  Sometimes  they  make  me  laugh,  and 
sometimes  I  can't  help  but  cry,  as  I  listen.  The  poor  things 
know  very  well  where  they  arc,  and  what  they  are  here  for. 
They  have  as  much  love  of  life  as  any  human  being — more 
than  some.  Vet  they  don't  blame  me  for  killing  them. 
They  often  talk  about  it.  If  I  didn't  kill  them  somebody 
else  would.  They  are  well  aware  that  1  wouldn't  harm  them 
if  I  could  find  anything  better  to  do  than  to  follow  this  busi- 
ness. 

"  They  seem  to  know  almost  everything.  Now,  they  know 
much  sooner  than  I  do  when  some  one  is  coming  to  eat 
them.      I   hear  them  say  to  each  other:    'Good-bye;    God 


'  I  was  thinking  of  that  sweet  little  girl, 

'"Don't  mention  her/  said  the  second  oyster,  and  there 
was  a  regular  gush  of  tears  from  his  shell. 

"The  two  oysters  sobbed  together  for  some  time,  when  a 
third  said  : 

"  '  What  about  the  little  girl  ? ' 

" '  Oh,  it  was  distressing  ! '  cried  the  first  oyster. 

'"  It  was  horrible  !'  exclaimed  the  second. 

'"What  was  distressing  and  horrible?'  asked  the  third 
oyster;  'you  forget  that  I  am  not  from  your  part  of  the 
sea.' 

True,'  said  the  first  oyster;    '  well,   we  old  neighbors 


ones  among  the  mare  folk  got  together  in  a  great  hall, 
somewhere  in  the  sea,  and  there  went  through  a  fearful  cer- 
emony of  some  kind.  Beings  of  many  kinds  beside  them- 
selves were  called  in — some  out  of  the  air,  some  out  of  the 
earth,  and  some  out  of  a  place  the  name  of  which  I  don't 
remember,  but  it  seemed  to  be  from  some  far-off  planet,  or, 
may  be,  somewhere  within  the  burning  regions  of  the  sun. 

■  li  is  only  once  in  a  great  while  that  they  do  this  thing," 
said  the  old  man,  wiping  his  knife  on  his  apron,  "  and  then 
the  moment  it  becomes  known  that  the  human  being  made 
one  of  them  has  caused  the  slightest  discord  among  the 
mare  people,  he  at  once  becomes  dead  again — drops  to 
pieces  at  a  wave  of  the  sceptre  of  the  great  one  who  forever 
sits  in  the  hall. 

"  Now,  according  to  what  the  oysters  said,"  continued  the 
old  man,  "  these  two  mare  women  that  had  the  fight  had 
found  the  young  sailor,  and  it  was  at  their  earnest  solicita- 
tion that  he  was  given  life,  buh  being  much  in  love  with 
him  and  anxious  to  many  him — for  down  there,  it  seems, 
they  follow  the  Mormon  fashion.  So  when  they  had  this 
fight  they  were  in  a,  sad  predicament,  for  if  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  being  sitting  on  the  throne  in  the 
cavern,  their  husband  would  fall  down  a  mere  heap  of 
bones. 

"  When  they  realized  this  their  anger  was  over  in  a  mo- 
ment. Clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  each  took  the  blame 
on  herself,  and  each  asked  the  forgiveness  of  the  other  over 
and  over  again,  as,  kissing  each  other,  they  sat  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  and,  rocking  to  and  fro,  shed  floods  of  peni- 
tent tears. 

"As  one  of  the  oysters  related  this,  another  spoke  up  and 
said:  'I  caught  one  of  those  tears  and  clasped  it  close  to 
my  heart,  where  it  still  lies,  but  now  in  the  shape  of  a  pearl, 
more  beautiful  than  has  yet  seen  the  light  of  the  sun.' 

"Then  the  oyster  that  was  telling  the  story  went  on  to 
say  that  the  mare  woman  who  had  bitten  her  sister's  tail 
went  away  in  great  haste.  Presently  she  came  ba:k  bring- 
ing with  her  a  sea  lion  on  which  to  mount  the  wounded 
woman,  for  her  tail  was  so  bad  she  couldn't  swim. 

"  Here  an  oyster  began  to  laugh,  and  said:  (  Don't  you  re- 
member what  a  nice  story  the  two  women  fixed  up  before 
they  left,  both  agreeing  to  swear  by  everything,  both  good 
and  bad,  that  the  tail  was  bitten  by  a  shark.'" 

"Give  me  a  dozen  on  the  half-shell,"  at  this  moment  cried 
a  hungry-looking  stranger,  marching  up  to  the  stand. 

"All  right,  boss,"  was  the  old  man's  cheery  reply.  Then 
turning  to  us  he  said  :  "  Come  round  again  whenever  you 
have  time,  and  I'll  tell  you  some  more  about  what  the  oysters 
say."  

Wine  Pictures. 


bless  you !     There  comes  Mr.  S.;  he  will  be  the  death  of  at !  were  speaking  of  a  little  girl  that  fell  out  of  a  sail-boat, 


le.ist  a  dozen  of  us.'  And  so  they  talk  of  all  my  customers, 
When  I  look  up,  sure  enough,  I  see  coming  the  man  of 
whom  they  are  speaking.  It  often  saddens  me  to  take  the 
poor  things  up — probably  just  after  they  have  been  uttering 
rhe  most  beautiful  sentiments  imaginable — and  stab  them  to 
•  the  heart ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  do  it,  and  I  do  it  as  gently  as 
possible. 

"  There,  now,  is  a  fine,  large,  and  very  intelligent  fellow, 
whose  life  I've  been  saving  all  day,  though  1  have  been 
obliged  to  take  him  out  of  the  hands  of  several  persons  and 
hide  him  away.  I  shall  probably  carry  him  home  with  me 
to-night,  for  1  can't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  kill  him." 

"Why  do  you  entertain  such  compassionate  feelings  to- 
ward that  particular  oyster?  "  said  we. 

"  Well,  it's  on  account  of  the  way  the  fellow  talks.     Now, 


I  am  angry  yet,'  indignantly  cried  the  second  oyster, 
'when  I  remember  how  stupidly  the  men  in  that  boat  acted 
in  running  to  their  sail  and  trving  to  put  about,  leaving  the 
child  struggling  astern.  One  of  them  should  have  leaped 
into  the  sea  at  once  and  supported  the  child.' 

" '  There  were  but  three  men,'  said  the  first  oyster,  '  one 
was  holding  the  mother  to  prevent  her  from  plunging  into 
the  water,  and  perhaps  the  others  were  unable  to  swim.' 

"  '  It  seemed  a  long  time  before  the  little  thing  settled  be- 
low the  surface,  and  slowly  wavered  down  through  the  water 
till  she  finally  rested  beside  us  in  her  white  robe,'  said  the 
second  oyster. 

"Said  the  first  oyster:  'Along  time  she  flashed  to  and 
fro  above  on  her  way  down  to  us.  I  thought  she  was  quite 
dead  when  she  first  came  down  and  lay  there  on  the  bottom 


I'll  tell  you  something  about  him,  and  see  if  you  don't  think  j  with  her  little  white  face  toward  the  sky,  but  you  remember 
he's  sensible  and  interesting.  I  wish  I  could  introduce  you,  she  presently  moved  and  folded  her  hands  across  her 
but,  you  see,  the  trouble  is  he  don't  understand  our  Ian-   breast.' 


" '  Yes  ;  it  must  have  been  then  that  she  died,'  sighed  the 
second  oyster. 

'"Just  then  I  looked  up,'  said  the  first  oyster, 'and  saw 
the  mother  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  trying  to  peer 
down  into  the  water.  She  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
held  in  her  arms  what  was  lying  beside  us.  How  she  wrung 
her  hands  and  stretched  back  her  arms  when  they  at  last 
turned  the  boat  and  sailed  away.' 

"'  Yes  ;  but  it  was  well  she  did  not  know  or  suspect  that 
which  we  afterward  saw,'  said  the  second  oyster,  '  or  she 
would  have  torn  her  hair  and  thrown  herself  into  the  sea.' 

"'You   mean   when    those   things   came — oh,    horrible!' 


guage.     I  believe  if  I  could  keep  any  of  them  long  enough  I 

could  teach  them — that  I  could  have  them  understand  every 

word  I  say. 

"  Now,  this  is  what  I  was  going  to  say :     This  morning, 

very  early,  I  was  leaning  against  the  awning-post  here  just 

as  I   am  now,  with  hardly  a  soul  in  sight,  not  to  speak  of  a 

customer,  when  the  oyster  said  to  a  little  fellow  lying  by  his 

side :  '  Neighbor,  although  we  are  soon  to  die,  yet  I  can  not 

find  it  in  my  heart  to  cherish  bitter  thoughts  against  this 

poor  man  who  is  to  kill  us.' 

"'  I  hate  him,"  said  the  little  oyster. 

" '  Tut,  tut !  how  unlike  you !     It  is  our  fate  to  die,  and  his 

to  kill  us.     Instead  of  wishing  him  ill,  do  you  know  that  I  I  cried  the  first  oyster. 

just  now  found  myself  wishing  him  well.'  "'What  things  came?'  asked  the  third  oyster. 

"  "  What  good  fortune  did  you  wish  him  ? '  asked  the  little  j      " '  First  was  a  great,  greedy,  disgusting  crab,'  said  the  first 

oyster,  rather  sourly.  ;  oyster,  '  an  ugly  thing  that  climbed  up  on  one  of  the  cheeks 

" '  1  will  tell  you,'  said  the  big  oyster.     '  You  must  know  j  of  the  child  and  began  to  claw  out  an  eye ;  then  there  was  a 

that  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  the  place  where  1  always  j  horrible  fish,  with  goggle  eyes  and  a  long  nose,  that  came 
lived  till  torn  away  from  my  home  and  brought  hither,  there  ]  and  tore  away  the  under  lip.' 

is  that  which  would  make  this  poor  man  happy,  and  place  I  "' Say  no  more  !' cried  the  second  oyster;  'it  is  too  shock - 
him  beyond  the  necessity  of  toil  of  any  kind  all  the  rest  of  j  ing  to  be  talked  about.  When  I  saw  it  I  burned  with  rage. 
the  days  of  his  life.  There,  where  I  lived,  a  ship  was  once  j  I  tried  to  move — to  rush  forward  and  drive  the  hateful 
wrecked,  and  there  are  lying  boxes  and  boxes  and  great  j  things  away  from  their  horrible  feast — but,  alas,  I  was  only 
sacks  of  gold  and  silver   coins.     Some  of  the  boxes   and  ■  an  oyster! ' 

bags  are  broken  open,  and  all  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  paved  ;  "One  day,"  said  the  old  oysterman,  with  a  merry  twinkle 
with  gold.  There  it  lies  doing  no  good.  Strange-looking  i  in  his  eye,  *'  I  heard  three  or  four  oysters  talking  about  the 
fishes  sometimes  come  and  roost  among  the  gold,  and  crabs  mare  maids,  and  from  what  they  said  of  'em  I  judge  these 
and  lobsters  climb  up  on  the  open  sacks  and  boxes,  and  claw  mare  maids  must  be  a  queer  kind  of  creeturs.  The  oysters 
down  great  showers  of  coin ;  but  there  the  gold  must  lie  for- '  were  telling  about  a  fight  that  two  of  the  mare  maids  had 
ever,  and  so  many  of  these  poor  human  beings  wearing  away  down  there  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  how  one  of  them 
their  lues  for  want  of  it.'  '  nearly  bit  the  other's  tail  off.     At  this  one  little  oyster  said  : 

"  I  was  waiting  impatiently  and  straining  my  ears  to  catch  '  Bah !  I'll  never  forget  that  fight — I  got  my  mouth  full  of 
every  word,  in  the  hope  that  the  well-meaning  oyster  might  ■  blood  ! ' 

give  some  clew  to  the  place  where  all  this  treasure  lay,]  "  It  appeared  from  what  the  oysters  said,"  continued  the 
when,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  he  cried :  '  Good  God  !  Good- '  old  man,  "  that  the  fight  between  the  two  mare  maids  was 
bye,  neighbor/  and  the  next  moment  Meinherr  Zweidutzend  about  a  young  sailor  that  had  been  drowned  some  weeks 
came  rolling  up  to  the  stand.  J  before.     It  seems  that  the  mare  people  had  brought  this 

1  Meinherr  Zweidutzend  had  my  kind-hearted  oyster  in  his  sailor  to  life—a  certain  kind  of  life  resembling  their  own- 
hands  two  or  three  times,  but  I  always  managed  to  get  him  in  some  way  the  ovsters  themselves  did  not  understand :  for, 
away,  and  finally  smuggled  him  out  of  sight  and  saved  his  they  said,  it  was  a  great,  an  awful  mystery— a  thing  that  no 
"'e;         .  .  human  being  knew  anything  about — a  thing  that  very  few 

"  Ah,  if  these  oysters  did  but  know  that  I  understand  all  even  suspected,  and  these  mostly  men  who  made  their  home 
they  say,  and  would  answer  my  questions,  what  loads  and   on  the  sea. 

loads  of  lost  treasure  I  might  recover!  But  they  can't  un-  j  "It  seemed  from  what  the  oysters  said  that  when  a 
derstand  me,   and   so   go   on   talking  among    themselves  j '  drowned  man  was  to  be  given  this  new  life^  all  the  big-head 


"Fill  me  a  brimming  goblet," 

I  said  to  my  winsome  wife  ; 
"  Let  me  read  in  its  bubbles  reflected 
The  story  of  its  life." 

From  a  flask  long  treasured  and  olden 

She  filled  the  goblet  up, 
And  I  spoke  of  the  pictures  that  passed  me 

In  the  bubbles  of  the  cup. 

Here  is  a  generous  vineyard 

On  the  slope  ot  a  pleasant  hill : 
Below  the  village  lies  sleeping 

In  the  noontide  warm  and  still. 

I  can  hear  the  summons  to  labor. 
And  the  maids  come  tripping  along 

To  gather  the  grapes,  while  weaving 
Their  toil  into  blithesome  song. 

And  one  there  is  standing  among  them 
Whose  face  is  more  fair  and  sweet 

Than  all  others;   like  snow  in  the  winter 
Is  the  gleam  of  her  bare  white  feet. 

She  plucks  from  the  vine  its  burden  — 
They  are  fair,  these  maids  of  France — 

And  she  whispers  to  one  who  will  lead  tier 
At  eve  through  the  village  dance. 

He  answers — she  blushes.     The  story 

Is  the  old  one,  ever  new — 
The  dawn  of  the  dream — "and  the  ending," 

Quoih  my  wife,   "  I  will  read  for  you." 

See  how  the  glamor  and  glory, 

Mark  how  the  lustre  divine, 
In  the  hand  of  a  woman  departeth 

From  this  cup  of  historic  wine. 

"I  see  in  this  bubble  your  maiden 
A  wan  and  a  weary  wife. 
And  I  read  in  this  wine  the  story 
Of  a  sad  and  a  wasted  life. 

"  No  vineyard  is  here,  no  music 
Of  villagers'  songs  at  eve. 
But  the  wailing  of  wives  heart-broken 
And  the  sobs  of  mothers  who  grieve 

■'  For  sons  and  husbands  and  brothers 
And  many  a  grand,  great  soul." 
Here  I  reached  for  the  antique  goblet, 
And  drained  the  delicious  bowl, 

And  remarked  to  my  wife,   "  When  I  started 

This  pleasing  little  romance 
About  vineyards  and  maidens  and  flirting, 

And  billing  and  cooing  in  France, 

" 'Twas  not  to  provoke  a  sermon — " 
Here  my  wife  in  wrath  went  out, 
And  I  fought  with  the  bottle  till  daylight 
In  an  old-time  bachelor  bout. 
San  Francisco,  June,  1878.  Daniel  O'Connkll. 


An  old  gentleman,  white-haired,  and  apparently  very  re- 
spectable, walked  up  to  one  of  the  paying  cashiers'  desks 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  took  a  chair,  mopped  his  forehead, 
put  his  umbrella  on  another  chair,  and  complained  of  the 
heat.  He  then  asked  the  clerk  for  a  check,  and  begged  him 
to  be  so  good  as  to  fill  it  up — ^20  was  enough,  he  said.  He 
then  signed  it,  and  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  How  he  would 
have  it?"  he  answered,  "  In  gold."  The  twenty  sovereigns 
were  paid  over  to  him.  He  put  on  his  hat,  buttoned  up,  and, 
wishing  the  cashier  a  very  good  afternoon,  walked  out.  The 
cheque  was  signed  "  Blower."  On  examination  of  the  signa- 
ture-book it  was  found  that  no  such  man  had  an  account 
there.  The  cashier  has  been  in  the  bank  twenty-five  years. 
"Blower"  has  not  yet  been  seen. 
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SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER. 

How  a  Wife  Reclaimed  her  Husband. 

The  Marquise  Helene  de  Blank  was  a  happy  wom- 
an ;  at  least,  so  said  the  Paris  world.  She  had  a 
very  handsome  spouse,  whom  she  dearly  loved,  and 
yet  did  not  torment  with  jealous  reproaches.  As  to 
the  Marquis  de  Blank,  he  was  known  to  indulge  in  a 
most  notorious  liaison  ;  this,  however,  the  Marquise 
had  not  discovered.  The  friends  of  Madame  de 
Blank  were  surprised  at  her  ignorance,  but  there  was 
in  the  young  Marquise  such  a  spirit  of  independence 
that  no  one  ventured  to  volunteer  the  giving  of  in- 
formation, and  while  every  one  condoled  with  her  in 
private,  she  regarded  herself  as  a  fortunate  and 
happy  woman. 

At  the  Theatre  Comique  a  version  of  Milton's  Par- 
adise Lost  was  produced.  To  the  male  portion  of  the 
gay  capital  the  Ambigu  Comique  was  well  known, 
and,  until  the  above-named  piece  was  produced,  the 
theatre  had  been  regarded  as  a  forbidden  spot  for 
ladies  ;  but  the  representation  worked  a  change  in 
the  order  of  things,  and  husbands  were  induced  to 
indulge  the  r  wives  in  a  peep.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  Marquise  Helene  concluded  to  indulge  in 
curiosity,  but  was  severely  rebuked  by  the  Marquis, 
who  refused  to  permit  his  wife  to  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  theatre  in  question.  Resistance  but  strength- 
ened the  desire  of  the  Marquise,  who  resolved  to  see 
the  show.  One  morning  Monsieur  de  Blank  in- 
formed his  wife  that  business  of  importance  com- 
pelled him  to  visit  Bordeaux,  and  having  taken  an 
affectionate  farewell,  de  Blank  departed.  The  Mar- 
quis had  scarcely  had  time  to  reach  the  railroad 
station  when  Madame  de  Blank  wrote  a  hurried  note 
to  her  brother,  engaged  a  lo%e  at  the  Ambigu,  and 
before  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first  act  of  Paradise 
Lost  the  charming  Marquise  was  comfortably  seated 
in  a  luxurious  loge  grille.  The  performance  shocked 
but  amused,  and  while  vowing  never  to  reveal  the 
imprudence  of  her  visit,  she,  nevertheless,  lingered  to 
see  how  it  would  all  end.  While  gazing  around  the 
theatre  between  the  first  and  second  acts,  Madame 
de  Blank  suddenly  perceived  her  husband  with  several 
other  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  were  known  to  the 
Marquise.  Monsieur  de  Blank  occupied  a  private 
box.  With  the  party  there  was  one  lady,  a  hand- 
some woman,  richly  dressed,  but  whose  freedom  of 
manner  at  once  proclaimed  her  station  in  life. 
While  the  Marquise  Helene  was  watching  the  party 
in  question,  her  attention  became  attracted  by  hear- 
ing the  name  of  her  husband  spoken  in  the  adjoining 
loge. 

"Florine  is  positively  superb  to-night,  is  she  not, 
Pierre  ?  "  said  the  first  speaker. 

"  Yes,  and  the  Marquis  de  Blank  is  as  devoted  as 
ever. "' 

"  How  long  has  this  liaison  lasted  ?  " 

"  At  least  six  months." 

"And  the  Countess  Helene,  does  she  know  how 
matters  stand?" 

"  Certainly  not:  the  Marquis  is  not  such  a  fool  as 
to  tell  his  wife,  and  nobody  else  would  dare  to  men- 
tion such  a  thing  in  her  presence." 

"  I  wish  all  wives  were  as  sensible,  for  women 
would  then  be  spared  many  tears  and  idle  pleadings, 
while  husbands  would  become  more  devoted  to  the 
truth." 

The  marquise  tried  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  speak- 
ers, but  could  not,  and  a  few  minutes  after  she  heard 
the  party  leave  the  loge.  On  reaching  home.  Madame 
de  Blank  gazed  long  and  approvingly  at  the  reflection 
of  her  fair  face  in  the  mirror.  "I  am  much  more 
beautiful,*'  she  said,  with  satisfaction.  "  What  can 
have  so  greatly  charmed  Francois  ?''  By  dint  of  per- 
suasion she  had  prevailed  upon  her  youthful  escort 
to  follow  the  Marquis,  and  thus  learn  the  address  of 
his  companion.  On  the  following  morning  she  re- 
ceived a  note  containing  these  words: 

"  Dear  Madame: — The  address  you  desire  is  14  Rue  de 
St.  Jules.     Please  do  not  say  I  told  you.  Jean." 

Having  made  the  purchase  of  a  handsome  ring, 
Madame  de  Blank  drove  to  the  house  of  Mademoi- 
selle Florine,  and  was  directed  to  the  third  floor.  On 
reaching  the  apartments  indicated  she  was,  in  answer 
to  her  ring,  shown  into  the  boudoir  of  the  mistress  of 
the  lodgings. 

"  I  am  come,  mademoiselle,''  said  Madame  de 
Blank,  "  to  ask  you  to  let  me  pass  a  few  hours  with 
you.'' 

"Youarea  stranger  to  me,  madame,"  responded 
her  listener.     "  I  do  not  know  you." 

"  You  will  never  know  me,  but  I  desire  to  know 
you.  Permit  me  to  remain  here  until  I  decide  to  de- 
part— say  three  or  four  hours,  and,  in  return,  accept 
this  gift."' 

As  she  spoke  the  Marquise  produced  the  ring,  and 
its  effect  was  magical. 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do?  "  inquired  Florine. 

"  Simply  to  permit  no  one  to  enter/  Then  forget 
that  I  am  present,  and  be  your  natural  self." 
*So  it  was  agreed.  The  Marquise  seated  herself  in 
a  corner  of  the  room  and  was  soon  forgotten  by  her 
hostess.  At  three  o'clock  Madame  de  Blank  took 
her  departure.  Just  as  she  entered  her  carriage  and 
drew  the  curtains,  the  cabriolet  of  her  husband  en- 
tered the  Rue  de  St.  Jules,  and  the  charming  Mar- 
quise Helene  saw  her  worthy  spouse  alight  and  dis- 
appear within  the  house.  On  the  following  day  the 
Marquis  de  Blank  returned  home,  ostensibly  from 
Bordeaux  ;  but  Madame  was  not  deceived,  as  she 
had  been  formerly. 

On  entering  his  wife's  boudoir,  de  Blank  detected 
the  smell  of  cigar-smoke,  and,  to  his  surprise,  found 
Helene  smoking  vigorously;  moreover,  she  lay  at  full 
length  upon  the  couch,  her  lace  wrapper  unfastened, 
her  pretty  feet  and  ankles  displayed,  and  an  air  of 
complete  negligence  pervading  her  entire  appear- 
ance. 

"Why,  what  has  happened?"  exclaimed  de 
Blank. 

"The  devil  take  it,  my  friend,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose?    I  am  simply  making  myself  comfortable." 

"Comfortable  1 "  echoed  the  Marquis. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure.  Will  you  have  a  cigar?  I  will 
light  it  for  you,  if  you  wish." 

"  Helene  !  "  exclaimed  her  listener. 

"Well,  do  come  out  of  the  clouds  and  stir  up 
veur  wits.  As  to  myself,  I'm  stupid  as  an  owl,  or  a 
devil ! " 

"A  devil!" 

' '  There,  don't  echo  my  words.  If  you  know  noth- 
ing more  interesting  to  say  I  will  bid  you  good  morn- 
ing." 

"I  have  this  to  say,  madame,"  responded  the 
Marquis;  "namely,  that  I  like  your  appearance, 
manner,  and  speech  so  little  that  I  beg  you  will  in- 
stantly abandon  the  style  you  have  seen  reason  to 
adopt  in  my  absence." 

"Why,  I  am  simply  trying  to  be  fascinating." 
"And  succeed  only  in  being  disgraceful.'' 
"Disgraceful  I '' 


"Yes,  and  indecent." 

"  Why,  do  you  not  admire  my  feet  and  ankles?  " 

"  I  admire  propriety  and  modesty." 

"  Is  that  true?  " 

"  You  know  that  it  is." 

"Truly,  you  surprise  me,"  added  Madame  Blank, 
once  more  puffing  a  cloud  of  fragrant  smoke  from 
her  red  lips. 

"Who  taught  you  to  smoke?" 

"  One  who  understands  the  art  to  perfection." 

"Who,  pray?'' 

"  Mademoiselle  Florine." 

"  Where  the  devil  did  you  see  her?"  exclaimed  the 
Marquis. 

"  Don't  swear:  it  is  vulgar." 

"You  will  answer  my  question." 

"Well,  then,  while  you  were  in  Bordeaux  I 
chanced  to  see  the  lady  at  the  theatre.  It  was  the 
evening  of  your  sudden  departure.  Being  interested 
by  her  appearance,  or  from  some  cause,  I  called 
upon  her,  in  order  to  receive  some  lessons.  But  tell 
me,  was  your  journey  successful  ? '' 

Monsieur  de  Blank  did  not  offer  a  reply. 

"  I  have  learned  so  many  things  since  you  have 
been  away,"  she  continued,  "and  Florine  is  such  a 
friend  of  mine,  I  am  going  to  have  her  give  me  plenty 
of  lessons." 

"What  do  you  desire  she  should  teach  you?" 

"  How  to  charm.  She  appears  to  understand  the 
art  so  well." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  '' 

"  I  mean  that  we  wives  understand  but  imperfectly 
to  keep  the  love  we  win.  Delicacy  and  refinement  is 
as  nothing  when  contrasted  with  vulgarity.  Intelli- 
gence, compared  with  freedom  of  speech,  has  but 
little  weight  or  merit.  I  love  you,  my  dear  Francois, 
and  propose  that  Mademoiselle  Florine  shall  teach 
me  how  to  please — how  to  win  you  back." 

"  The  woman  is  disgusting  to  me,"  exclaimed  de 
Blank. 

"  Since  when?" 

"  Since  I  have  seen  her  conduct  depicted  in  your 
own." 

"  Oh,  but  I  will  improve  ! " 

"  Improve !  " 

"Yes;  I  have  had  but  one  lesson,  and  will  take 
many  more." 

"  No,  Helene,"  responded  her  listener.  "  I  would 
know  you  only  as  I  have  always  known  you." 

"You  are  mistaken — the  style  does  not  please." 

"  What  if  I  promise?" 

"  Promise  what?  To  go  to  Orleans  next,  instead 
of  Bordeaux?" 

"  No;  I  promise  never  to  visit  Bordeaux  unless  ac- 
companied by  your  yourself — never  to  deceive.  I 
proYnise  not  to — " 

"  To  call  on  La  Belle  Florine  this  evening?" 

"  Or  any  other  Florine,  now  or  ever." 

"  Then,  in  return,  I  promise  to  take  no  more  les- 
sons in  smoking  and  other  more  or  less  pleasing  ac- 
complishments- -to  no  longer  play  the  part  of  a 
lorette  for  your  benefit,  but  to  resume  the  rdle  of 
Marquise,  which  I  greatly  prefer." 

All  Paris  learned  that  the  Marquis  de  Blank  had 
become  a  model  husband  ;  but  no  one  was  told  how 
he  had  been  cured  of  his  weakness. 


INTAGLIOS. 


The  Widow. 
Her  smiles  are  temper'd  by  her  sighs, 

Her  garb  scarce  veils  her  glory  ; 
The  tender  glamour  of  her  eyes 

Enshrines  her  and  her  story  ! 

No  greenling  girl,  nor  spinster  tart. 
She's  all  things  that  become  her ; 

Her  life,  her  beauty,  and  her  heart. 
Are  in  their  Indian  : 


Recreations  of  the  Ancients. 

Paulus  ^Emilius  came  into  the  Roman  camp  one 
day,  just  before  the  battle  of  Cannse,  with  a  last  sum- 
mer's hat  on  his  head.  It  was  crushed  and  dented  ; 
it  had  been  slept  in  many  times  too  often  ;  once  it 
had  been  hit  with  a  half  a  watermelon  ;  the  boys,  on 
one  occasion,  had  filled  it  half  full  of  bricks  and  set 
it  on  the  sidewalk  for  Roman  citizens  to  kick  (April 
1st,  B.  C.  218),  and  altogether  it  was  not  just  the  kind 
of  a  hat  a  Roman  Consul  might  be  expected  to  wear 
in  camp.     To  him  his  colleague,  Yarro  : 

"  ^Emilius,  why  is  that  hat  of  yours  like  your  wife's 
new  bonnet?  " 

iEmilius,  who  was  probably  thinking  of  the  dread- 
ful thrashing  Hannibal  was  going  to  give  him,  sighed, 
and  said  he  didn't  know,  unless  it  was  "  mashed  "  on 
her  husband. 

But  Varro  wouldn't  listen  to  that,  and  JEmilius 
tried  again : 

"  Because  there's  a  good  deal  of  illusion  about  it," 
he  said. 

Terentius  told  him  he  couldn't  stay  in  unless  he 
could  put  up  something  better  than  that. 

^Emilius  suggested  that  the  bonnet  you  had  to  tie 
on  the  hair,  while  the  hat  would  hie  on  the  tear  itself. 

But  his  colleague  said  this  was  no  sample-room,  and 
he  hoped  he  would  remember  he  was  a  Consul  at 
Rome. 

And  then  iEmilius  said  if  it  wasn't  because  they 
were  both  "  worn  out,-'  he  wouldn't  guess  any  more. 

"  It  is  because,"  replied  Terentius  Yarro  with  great 
severity,  "  it  is  an  used  tile.'1 

"Hey?''  inquired  his  colleague,  in  great  amaze- 
ment. 

"  It  is  an  used  tile — a  new  style,"'  Varro  replied. 

sEinilius  respondit  non  (didn't  say  anything),  sed 
maximus  cumulus  accesserit  (but  thought  within  him- 
self), quum  autem  praestiterim  tamdin  (that  he 
didn't  see  why  he  should  call)  ejus  non  fuit  rccusan- 
dum  (his  hat  a  tile),  nisi  (unless),  hac  prccterunda 
non  sunt  (because  it  so  often)  per  hosce  annos  (of  late 
years)  ita  se  jam  pro  cive  (had  a  brick  in  it). 


The  Civil   Stranger. 


On  the  Campus  Martius  a  man  yesterday  shouted 
from  sunrise  till  dark: 

"  O-ranges  and  le-mons — best  in  the  market — have 
a  dozen,  sir?" 

About  three  o'clock  he  was  approached  by  a  young 
man  with  a  carpet-sack  in  hand,  and  he  ceased  his 
yelling  in  response  to  a  gesture. 

"  I  was  passing  this  place  at  eleven  o'clock  this 
forenoon,"  began  the  stranger,  ''and  you  asked  me 
if  I  would  have  a  dozen  lemons.  I  was  with  my 
mother,  who  is  in  feeble  health,  and  I  could  not  stop. 
In  fact,  I  didn't  even  reply  to  your  kind  inquiry.  I 
have  returned  to " 

'■  To  buy  a  dozen — here  they  are,  sir?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  to  buy  lemons,  for  they  don't  act  good 
on  my  liver,  but  to  say  to  you  I  won't  take  any.  You 
asked  me  a  civil  question,  and  common  courtesy  re- 
quired me  to  return  a  civil  answer.  I  have  walked 
four  miles  to  be  courteous  and  civil,  and  to  say  to 
you:  'No,  thank  you,  sir,  1  won't  take  any— not 
to-day  ?':' 

He  was  gone  before  anything  could  be  said  to 
make  him  unhappy. 

"That's  the  happiest  couple  in  town,"  said  the 
Sheriff,  pointing  to  a  couple  just  leaving  the  Court 
House.  "Ahl"  replied  a  by-stander;  "just  been 
married,  have  they?"  "  No,"  replied  the  imperturb- 
able officer  of  the  law,  with  a  knowing  wink  ;  "just 
been  divorced." 


The  Widow's  Advice. 
'You  may  kiss  him  for  his  mother, 
The  widow  archly  said, 
And  she  sent   the  little  rascal, 
Reluctant,    off  to  bed. 

But  I  think  you  should  consider, 
While  thus  you  challenge  fate, 

Whether  it  would  not  be  better 
To  kiss  his  mother  straight. 


Regret. 
I  did  not  love  him:     Long  ago 
Instead  of  Yes,   I  gave  him  No. 

I  did  not  love  him,  but  to-day 
I  read  his  marriage  notice.     Pray, 

Why  was  I  sad,  when  never  yet 
Has  my  heart  known  the  least  regret 

Over  that  whispered  No?  and  why, 
Reading  the  notice,  did  I  sigh? 

No  analyst  can  guess  the  cause  : 
A  woman's  reason  laughs  at  laws. 

Sure,   I  am  glad  to  know  the  wound 
I  gave  is  healed,  that  he  has  found 

Love's  blessedness  and  peace,  and  yet 
To-day  I  seem  to  see  him  stand 

With  every  glance  a  mute  caress, 
Still  pleading  for  the  longed-for  Yes. 

His  early  love  for  me  is  dead — 
Another  lives  in  that  love's  stead. 

And  if  he  loves  her  well,  as  men 
Should  love  their  chosen  ones,  why,  then 

He  must  be  glad  that  long  ago, 
Instead  of  Yes,   I  gave  him  No. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  read  the  notice  with  a  sigh. 

Lost  Love. 
The  heart  of  the  simplest  woman 

Is  a  mystery  unrevealed, 
And  the  love  that  seems  most  transparent 

Is  most  hopelessly  concealed. 

We  care  not  for  love  when  we  have  it, 
We  know  not  of  love  till  'tis  lost ; 

We  scatter  its  treasures  broad-handed, 
Nor  reckon  the  ultimate  cost. 

Lo  !  a  hand  comes  forth  from  the  shadows — 

A  touch  that  I  know  of  old — 
That  could  crown  the  gloomiest  fancies 

With  an  aureole  of  gold. 

And  I  think  how  that  hand,  so  loving, 
That  craved  but  to  lie  in  mine, 

Oft  met  an  impatient  gesture, 
Or  found  no  responsive  sign. 

And  from  yonder  painted  canvas 

I  catch  the  old,  wistful  look, 
So  timidly,  mutely  jealous 

Of  the  love  that   I  gave  my  book. 

And  I  only  too  well  remember 

How  I  chafed  at  the  dumb  reproach, 

And  swore  that  no  thought  of  woman 
Should  on  my  pursuits  encroach. 

Was  I  blind,  or  mad,  or  but  heartless? 

The  face  and  the  hand  are  gone ; 
The  light  of  my  life  has  vanished, 

I  am  utterly  alone. 

The  brain  that  her  glances  kindled 
Is  blighted  and  dead  and  chilled, 

And  the  gorgeous  dreams  of  the  future 
Can  never  more  be  fulfilled. 

I  loved  as  a  man  who  is  selfish; 

She  loved  in  a  woman's  way; 
And  man's  love  compared  with  woman's 

Is  as  darkness  unto  day. 

As  a  spendthrift  scatters  his  birthright, 

I  wasted  the  dower  she  gave ; 
And,  too  late,  I  find  my*  ambition 

Has  followed  her  into  the  grave. 


Faith. 

In  the  gloaming,  when  my  darlings, 

In  their  dainty  robes  of  white 
By  their  mother's  knee,  have  murmured, 
"Jesus  keep  us  through  the  night." 

To  their  little  crib,  white-curtained, 
Where  the  upper  shadows  fall, 

Nestled  in  my  arms,   I  take  them 
Through  the  dim  unlighted  hall. 

Swift  in  ray-less  silence  round  us 

Close  the  deepening  shades  of  night ; 
"Dark!"  my  blue-eyed  Willie  whispers, 
Half  in  awe  and  half  in  fright. 

"Dark!"  the  baby-brother  echoes, 
With  a  hush  upon  his  glee, 
When  my  Willie,  nestling  closer, 
Whispers  softly,   "Papa  see." 

Blessed,  blessed  faith  of  childhood  ! 

Father,  grant  this  faith  to  me ; 
Dark  the  shadows  round  me  gather, 

But  I  know  that   Thou  dost  see! 


The  Three  Wise  Women. 
Three  wise  old  women  were  they,  were  they, 
Who  went  to  walk  on  a  winter  day. 
One  carried  a  basket,  to  hold  some  berries  ; 
One  carried  a  ladder,  to  climb  for  cherries ; 
The  third,  and  she  was  the  wisest  one, 
Carried  a  fan  to  keep  off  the  sun  ! 

"Dear,  dear!"  said  one.     "A  bear  I  see! 
I  think  we'd  better  all  climb  a  tree!" 
But  there  wasn't  a  tree  for  miles  around. 
They  were  too  frightened  to  stay  on  the  ground  ; 
So  they  climbed  their  ladder  up  to  the  top, 
And  sal  there  screaming,  "  We'll  drop  !  we  II  drop  ! 

But  the  wind  was  strong  as  wind  could  be, 

And  blew  their  ladder  right  out  to  sea  ! 

Soon  the  three  wise  women  were  all  afloat 

In  a  leaky  ladder,  instead  of  a  boat! 

And  every  time  the  waves  rolled  in, 

Of  course,  the  poor  things  were  wet  to  the  skin. 

Then  they  took  their  basket,  the  water  to  bail  ; 
They  put  up  their  fan  to  make  a  sail ; 
But  what  became  of  the  wise  women  then — 
Whether  they  ever  got  home  again, 
Whether  they  saw  any  bears  or  no — 
You  must  find  out,  for  I  don't  know. 


SUBURBAN  SAN  JOSE. 

The  Impressions  of  a  City  Girl. 

San  Jose,  1 
After  a  lengthened  city  experience'  S;  seems 

like  a  bower  for  nature  to  caper  in.  One  feels  like  a 
June  bug  feeding  on  the  velvet  edge  of  a  cloth -of -gold 
rose-leaf  to  wander  lazily  among  its  foliage-hung 
paths,  and  see  the  waves  of  heat  making  serpentine 
signals  in  the  air.  It  is  something  these  idle  noons  to 
swing  in  a  hammock  under  a  drooping-branched  tree, 
with  the  lights  and  shadows  from  above  flecking  the 
muslin  dress  one  dares  not  wear  at  home,  with  a 
drowsy  dolce  far  niente  glance  drifting  heavily  out 
upon  the  Alameda  as  the  carriages  race  by.  The  half- 
dream  pictures  the  padres  of  the  early  years  passing 
and  repassing,  strolling,  or  going  up  the  road  in 
penance  upon  their  knees,  but  the  waking  eye  dis- 
covers the  teams  dashing  to  and  fro,  a  few  coachmen 
in  capes,  buggies  with  be-ribboned  young  girls  who 
with  pretty  chirrup  and  stick  urge  in  vain  their  reluc- 
tant nags;  and  the  handsome  turnouts  of  Delmas, 
Pierce,  Bean,  Hensley,  Knox,  and  Maddox,  besides 
the  hundred  of  lesser  pretense.  But  to  recall  in  full 
the  quiet  of  the  religeuse  in  the  days  that  are  gone, 
one  needs  to  wander  like  a  recluse  dropped  out  of  the 
world  into  the  dark  and  solemn  cloisters  of  Santa 
Clara.  The  olive  trees  without  are  a  shining  and 
trembling  mass  of  dark  green,  and  within  the  visitor 
trembles  and  shivers  at  the  thought  of  the  ghosts  of 
prayers  muttered  at  daybreak  or  midnight,  that  may 
be  perching  like  evil  owls,  cold  with  a  night  watch, 
upon  the  shoulders  with  beak  at  ear.  I  remember  an 
old  man,  whose  name  just  now  slips  this  fatal  mem- 
ory, who  came  to  this  retreat  when  ageo'ertook  him. 
At  one  time  he  taught  our  Boys'  High  School,  was 
married,  reared  at  least  one  boy  to  manhood,  then 
having  sucked  the  world  dry,  and  found  it  bitter,  he 
donned  a  gray  robe,  and  came  with  his  bare  poll, 
which  nature  had  already  shaved  with  times  relent- 
less razor,  and  conned  his  prayer-book  here  in  peace 
and  quiet.  Moral:  Have  out  your  fling  and  then  re- 
tire into  the  contents  of  old  age  without  regret. 
Whatever  of  mystery  and  romance  clung  to  adobe 
walls  when  they  were  new  or  freshly  daubed,  doubles 
and  magnifies  itself  now  that  the  mud  is  dried,  and 
the  ill-formed  bricks  are  crumbled  and  old,  with  the 
rudely  applied  whitewash  defaced  and  worn  away. 
San  Jose  is  still  adobed  in  spots,  and  one  may  turn 
from  the  gay  porticoed  mansion,  with  its  lawn  and 
winding  walks,  and  in  five  minutes  reach  the  little, 
one-storied,  low-doored,  ill-odored  adobe,  hugging 
the  ground,  with  its  spread  eaves  hovering  above  it 
like  a  hen  over  her  chickens.  It  is  possible  that  those 
heroines  of  Spanish  tales  dwelt  here,  and  from  this 
low-browed  door  stole  forth  at  night,  scarfed,  to  meet 
the  crimson  sashed  and  wide  sombreroed  lover,  who 
lassoed  cattle  and  appropriated  horses  for  a  subsist- 
ence. In  this  larger  spaced  building  mayhap  the 
dark  eyed  senoritas  kicked  up  their  heels  and  continu- 
ed the  witching  fandango,  while  the  caballeros  carved 
each  other  with  dirk  knives  in  the  corners,  or  jin- 
gled a  challenge  with  their  spurs,  as  weaving  in  and 
out  like  a  shuttle  through  the  mazy  cotillion  they 
spun  and  linked  together  the  warp  and  woof  of  fiery 
love  and  hotter  jealousy.  Now  San  Jose  is  given  over 
to  picnics  and  camping  excursions,  where  you  take 
sugar  and  lady  bugs  in  coffee,  and  sleep  in  a  pile  under 
a  pieced-out  blanket.  The  delights  of  starting  are 
only  to  be  equaled  by  the  raptures  of  getting  home 
again  and  living  like  folks  once  more.  Such  an  ex- 
pedition started  on  Friday  last  for  Yosemite — seven 
wagons,  containing  the  Walking,  the  Bruces,  the  S. 
O.  Smiths,  and  the  McHendrys.  *  On  Monday  an- 
other party  leaves  for  the  tip  of  Mount  Hamilton— 
the  Knoxes,  the  Maddoxes,  the  Gaineses,  the  Beans, 
the  E.  O.  Smiths,  and  numerous  San  Francisco 
friends  scattered  in  between.  They  propose  viewing 
the  heavens  with  a  telescopic  eye,  getting  up  an  ap- 
petite for  sandwiches,  and  making  other  scientific 
experiments,  as  all  learned  people  do  who  ascend 
Mount  Hamilton. 

San  Jose'  also  runs  to  brides.  The  female  visitor 
really  feels  that  everybody  else  feels  that  she  should 
be  a  bride  if  she  is  not,  and  she  knows  in  her  heart 
t>he  is  a  disappointment  to  the  inhabitants  if  she 
doesn't  appear  in  the  stereotyped  ashes-of-roses  pop- 
lin, with  veil  to  match.  The  influx  of  bridal  couples 
into  the  "place  during  the  sunshiny  months  is  worthy 
to  be  talked  about.  They  swarm  at  the  hotel  tables, 
they  repeat  the  wedding  osculation  till  the  smacks 
stealing  over  the  transoms  disturb  like  mosquitoes, 
and  they  are  to  be  counted  upon  as  a  regular  run  of 
custom  during  the  season.  A  generally  aesthetic  and 
Atlantic  Monthly  magazine  air  infects  the  people. 
So  many  take  to  Bob  Ingersoll  and  liberalism  that 
they  are  quite  like  the  religion  of  that  magazine. 
You  will  find  them,  also,  with  societies  and  clubs  for 
the  cultivation  of  this,  that,  and  t'other,  and  they 
know  of  writers  and  their  writings  so  well  that  'tis  a 
pleasure  to  follow  the  best  housewife  of  them  all, 
bustling  from  house  to  kitchen,  to  hear  her  comments 
on  such-and-such  an  article,  and  of  how  she  finds  in 
it  traces  of  So-and-So's  pen.  Not  least  prominent 
among  clubs  is  one  that  took  for  its  motto  Alsirat — 
"Success  difficult,  but  possible  "—but  which  motto 
has  degenerated  into  the  appellation  "Rats,"  by 
which  name  the  members  are  now  known.  Music 
here  is  a  specialty  of  all.  I  have  heard  twenty  fine 
voices.  Miss  Lois  Singletary,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Mills  Seminaty,  has  the  finest  I  ever  listened  to  in 
the  possession  of  an  amateur.  Miss  Grace  Green 
makes  a  masterpiece  of  the  simple  little  song,  "  Gen- 
evieve.'' "She  sings  with  her  eyes,"  remarked  a 
young  gentleman  near  me,  and  that  was  enough  to 
show  how  far  gone  he  was.  Miss  Green's  voice  was 
heard  at  one  of  the  promenade  concerts  during  the 
late  May  Festival.  A  musicah  was  given  the  other 
evening  in  the  parlors  of  the  St.  James  by  Misses 
Beach  and  Anderson,  in  which  all  who  were  invited 
were  expected  to  participate.  Mrs.  Mayo,  by  urgent 
request,  varied  the  programme  by  a  reading  of  "  The 
Brides  of  Enderby,"  bringing  out  by  the  flexible 
changes  of  her  voice  the  sweet  and  tender,  but  hid- 
den, meaning  which  ever  lurks  in  Jean  Ingelow's 
poems.  Little  Miss  Finch— not  Wilkie  Collins*  Miss 
Finch  —  sang,  in  response  to  an  encore,  "Annie 
Laurie  "  so  simply  and  so  sweetly,  you  could  almost 
see  the  Scottish  beauty  painted  in  air  by  the  music 
flowing  so  softly  and  slowly  from  the  red  lips.  At 
any  time  of  day  you  may  hear  pianos  tinkling  and 
voices  trilling;  you  may  see  green  lawns  and  freshly 
opened  rosebuds  ;  you  may  taste  the  sweets  of  cher- 
ries and  smiles  ;  you  may  entertain  and  be  enter- 
tained ;  and,  besides  these,  the  luxury  of  sun  and 
shade,  gentle  breezes  and  cool  breaths,  and  the  sight 
of  brides  bv  the  dozen  in  poplin,  with  gloves  and 
veils  lo  match.  All  these  may  be  yours  by  Liking  the 
morning  or  afternoon  train  and  whisking  down  coun- 
try to  San  Jose. 

Kate  Heath. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


INTERCEPTED  LETTERS, 


San  Fhani  isco,  June  >  \.  1878. 
Ml    DEAR    Mapce:     I   have  a  fontl  hope — they  tell  me  a  delusive 
one    thai  the  unedy  will  yet  be  a  California  pro- 

duction.    1>»  not  think.  m\  dear  girl,  that  1  am  moved  to  such  an 
opinion  by  any  of  the  "tuft*  which  has  been  Inflicted  upon  us,  but  the 
.    ance  which  animates  these  1    ilifornia  dramatists  is  something 
actually  sublime  in  its  magnitude.     They  go  down  before  the  -harp 
irsh  press  and  an  indifferent  public  until  the  field  is  clear, 
when  presto!  a  fresh  volunteer  crop  comes  up  without  am  apparent 
rhyme  or  reason,  though  why  mere  should  be  a  disjunctive  conjunction 
between  rhyme  and  reason  1  am  sure  I  can  not  sec,     Notwithstanding 
strong  anticipations  in  which  I  had  indulged  previous  to  enuring 
the  theatre,  I  fell  the  failure  of  Mr.  Piercy  Wilson's  is  a  fore- 

gone conclusion  from  the  moment  I  took  .1  survej  of  the  audience.     1 
-.■rneg.itlu-ringa--.i-t    at    tin-  decent  interment  of 
the  burid  so  man]  dramatic  authors  thai  they  strike  one  as 

rery  similar  to  a  band  of  hired  mourners.  Tho  mount  the 
proper  expression  with  the  ease  of  habit,  and  run  down  the  gamut  from 
hope  10  hopelessness  with  the  gradual  movement  of  the  play.  Dear 
Madge,  if  ever  you  a  gh   to  attempt  to  write  a  play— which 

1  forefend  go  Far  from  I  California  to  produce  it.  Do  not  intrust 
it  to  a  company  which  knows  anything  about  you,  and  if  your  identity 
should  leak  out,  call  yourself  Madgosky,  Madgiano,  or  Madgier.  Let 
not  your  friend;  jment  upon  it.     Carry  it  to  the  stranger,  the 

manager,  the  strange  actor,  the  strange  public     The)  do  not 
think  an)  more  home-made  plays  than  we  do  of  home-made 

dresses,  I  could  see  perfectly  well  that  Mr.  Piercy  Wilson's  head  had 
been  booming  and  boiling  with  good  idea-;  but  he  needs  a  collaborator. 
I  le  lacks  the  power  of  expression  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Now  "  Max 
William**  was  intended  to  be  a  wonderfully  nice  old  fellow.  He  i-  a 
brother  ol  Mrs  uld  sa)    "Mrs.  Dashton  Gore"    and 

lie  comes  from  lax  >•■  Listed  with   something  of  the  roughness 

in  the  far  West,  but  a  gem  withal     It  i-  meant   thai   he  should 
•ort  of  g  gel  to        fashionable  sister.     And  an  angel  he 

pair  ol  very  baggy  gray  trousers  and  some  pretematurally  thick 
pepper-and-salt  hair.     But  he  has  very  extraordinary;  manners-  foran 
angel     For  example,  he  mews  like  a  cat  while  the  hero  is  engaged  in 
!a ration  of  love.      To  this  graceful  accomplishment,  thus 
appropriate!)  introduced,  he  unites  a  system  of  spying  which  would  put 
'.me  one  of  Wilkie    t  ollins     keyhole    heroines.     As    a    finishing 
he  turns  a  iK>gus  dog   loose  on  a  couple  of  unwelcome  visitors — 
s  who  call  to  condole  with  "  Mrs.  Dashton  Gore'1 
hour  of  her  humiliation.     If  the  Haverly  Minstrels  had  been  in 
the  trained  dog  Kan  might    have  been  utilized.      She  would  have 
I  her  teeth  upon  a  bit  of  leather  appended   to    the  costumes  for 
thai  purpose,  and  sent  the  affrighted  women  shrieking  from   the  room 
with  genuine  sensation.     As  a  dog  was  not  available,  a  stipe  was  prc- 
■ho  delivered  a  very  asthmatic  bark,  which  produced  the  desired 
Mr.  Mackay  retained  his  composure 
throughout  tii  ry  manifestations  with  a  dignity  which  re- 

deemed  Ihc  character  from  actual  buffoonery,  and  which  would  have 
.  well  upon  others  in  the  cast    for  the  "Union  Square  Corn- 
pa  n>  "  took  it  upon  themselves  to  guy  the   play  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  killed  a  belter  drama.     They  were  not  justified,  for,  with  ail  its 
g  above  their  intelligence.      Miss  Rose  Wood  may 
be    honorably  excepted.     She        -    in    the    rendering   of   her    part, 
-•.  lady-like  and  conscientious,  but  not  "i"  the  vein."    She  had  on 
I   ber Statuesque  moods,  during   which,  in    leaving  the  stage,  she 
for  a  minute  in  the  doorway,  open  her  eves  to 
their  widest  extent  and  glare  at  the  unhappy  individual  who  is  left  on 
lards  until  he  is  reduced  to  the  proper  state  of  pelrefaction.     This 

5,  but  it  begins  to  pall  on  the 

twentieth.      A  ,,  ords  is  sometimes  effective,  but  the 

i  nnt  be  long  enough  to  permit  the  second  hand  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  clock.      Mi  :  art,   like  every  one's,  seemed 

ppy"and   unfinished,  owing   to   the  ill-conditioned  shears  which 
had  been  exercised  upon  it,  but  the  lad)  carried  the  play  through  all  of 
that  it  did  obtain,  and.  through  the  first  two  acts,  it  was 
really  quite  promising.      In  especial,  there  was  a  safe-robbing  scene 
which  might  have  been  very  good  if  properly  worked  up.  but  it  fell  fiat, 
though  discovery  was  brought  about  by  so  unusual   an  incident  as  a 
•king  in  the  glass.     Miss  Nina  Varum,  of  course,  was  the 
pretty  girl,  and  if  ever  a  pretty  girl  needed  a  little  douche  of  discipline 
it    was  that  young  lady   when  she  played 
A™}      '"  ■"  by  what   right  an  actress,  who  pre- 

sumably is  p  ry.  and  who  is  pelted  b)  the  public  toa  de- 

•  rtainh  a  littl,  irate  with  her  talents,  should 

gh   an)  part,  how  never  distasteful,  which  is  allotted  to 

[fan  author'-  wi  nager,  it  is  rather  a  hi<*h 

handed  proceeding  for  a  slock  company  to  damn  it.     I  think  even  one 
in  tie-  audience  wanted  to  give  even    one  on  the  stage  a  good  shaking 
that  night.      Why,  even  Miss  Sylvester     de  r    nice  Miss  Sylvester     did 
pting  a  dance;  but  oh.  Madge,  how  she  can 
id  and  supple,  and  light  of  foot,  and  she  knows 

•nee  reached  the  inevitable  high  note 
Fred  l.yster  will  introduce,  but  they  called  her  back  for  the  jig's  sake. 
It  must  have  been  in  a  fit  of  emotional  insanity  that  the  stage  manager 
cast  Mr.  Fitzgerald  for  "  Dashton  Gore.  He  looks  about  as  much  like 
an  Australian  cockatoo  as  like  a  cabinet  minister,  and  seemed  himself 
quite  as  overwhelmed  by  the  stage  manager's  consideration  as  if  the 


populace  had  really  thrust  the  office  upon  him.  Upon  my  word,  when 
the  feathers  of  Miss  Rose  Wood  and  Miss  Varum — his  wife  and  sister 
in  the  play — fluttered  around  him,  1  really  pitied  the  little  man,  for  they 
dressed  as  well  as  if  they  were  playing  well,  and  he  was  quite  lost  in  the 
splendor.  Mr.  Heme,  who  has  by  some  means  -probably  good  clothes 
materially  improved  his  appearance  of  late,  made  an  exceedingly 

presentable  looking  villain  as  "  Harshleigh  Vane,"  who  requested  his 
friend's  wife  to  do  him  the  favor  of  eloping  with  him  about  as  coolly  as 
ever  1  saw  anything  done  in  my  life.  There  was  apparently  no  love  in 
the  transaction  on  either  side,  although  he  once  vaguely  alluded  to  be- 
ing animated  by  some  such  feeling.  liven  in  the  expression  of  that 
passing  emotion  he  maintained  a  most  decorous  distance  and  a  stiff- 
necked  attitude.  It  must  be  extremely  discouraging  to  be  made  love  to 
ni  that  wa)  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  the  Washington  fashion,  especially  in  the 
families  ol  cabinet  ministers.  Mr.  O'Neill  played  the  part  of  "Jack 
Rattler.''  a  journalist.  1  notice  a  growing  disposition  to  introduce  the 
journalist  as  a  hero  in  new  plays.  It  is  principally  done  by  those  play 
writers  who  are  journalists,  and  they  always  make  of  him  a  gay,  rattling, 
well-dressed  fellow.       He  is  always  on  the  very  top  rung  of  society,  and 

he  always  marries  the  prettiest  and  the  richest  girl  in  die  cast.  Dear 
Madge,  this  is  all  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  not  as  it  is.  You  know  very 
well  that  we  never  knew  but  one  journalist  who  was  a  rattler,  and  he 
was  gravel)  suspected  of  being  non  compos  mentis.  They  have  not 
time  to  rattle  and  dawdle  around  fine  ladies' drawing-rooms  and  have 
.1  g 1  time  generally.  They  are  awake  when  others  are  asleep,  col- 
lecting material  for  next  day's  reading,  or  making  it  if  they  can't  collect 
it.  It  is  all  the  same,  so  we  get  something  to  read.  But  they  have  no 
time  to  be  heroes,  unless  it  is  where  necessity  calls  them  on  the  ground, 
ns  in  The  New  Magdalen.  I  believe  actors  have  a  grudge  against  the 
species,  for  I  never  yet  saw  one  make  anything  in  particular  out  of  such 
a  part.  Mr.  O'Neill  is  no  exception.  1  did  not  like  the  title  of  Mr. 
Piercy  Wilson's  play.  These  Robertsonian  monosyllabies  flung  at  the 
reader  like  a  pellet  have  very  little  meaning  in  them,  and  are  affecta- 
tions of  simplicity  beside.  1  think  a  play,  like  a  book,  needs  a  good, 
ringing  title,  or  should  be  called  by  the  name  of  its  hero  or  heroine,  to 
make  it  attractive.  When  next  Mi.  Piercy  Wilson  consumes  the  mid- 
night oil  to  writ**  a  play  he  must  remember  that  the  curtain  falls  gener- 
ally on  an  expressive  tableau,  that  his  characters  must  be  more  forcibly 
drawn,  and  that  even  good  talking  will  not  save  a  good  idea  which  is 
too  much  elaborated.  He  hit  upon  several  original  points  in  his  play 
— something  of  itself  sufficiently  startling  to  make  a  success — but  they 
became  unmanageable  in  his  hands.  He  introduces  a  street  Arab  as  a 
dramatic  critic — not  a  bad  idea,  for  who  so  sure  a  test  of  a  play's  suc- 
cess as  the  gallery  boy,  with  his  quick,  responsive  sympathies,  his  fin- 
repressed  emotions,  and  his  forcible  applause  or  disapproval.  In  this 
instance  the  journalist,  who  has  a  critique  to  write,  dispatches  the 
gamin  to  lake  the  points,  and  jots  down  his  deductions  from  this  novel 
report  in  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  dramatic  critic.  But 
the  boy  is  not  given  a  fair  show.  This  is  Louise  Sylvester's  "  bit,"  as 
the  preliminary  announcements  called  it,  and  the  author  might  have 
made  her  "bit"  a  hit  by  giving  a  little  more  to  "Graph"  and  a  little 
li  ss  to  "  Rattle.'"  However,  with  all  its  faults  and  failings,  with  all  its 
merits,  and  originality,  the  piece  is  killed  as  dead  as  a  door  nail.  It  did 
not  die,  as  many  contemporary  productions  do,  of  its  own  inanity,  for 
it  made  at  least  a  bold  struggle  for  life  through  an  act  or  two,  but  it 
was  coldly  slaughtered  by  injudicious  cutting  and  bad,  malicious  acting. 
I  see  Joe  Jefferson  has  determined  to  let  us  see  that  he  can  do  some- 
thing else  besides  "  Rip  Van  Winkle."  He  will  give  us  two  new  charac- 
ters this  week,  and  one  next.  That  is  rather  a  good-sized  repertoire  for 
a  man  who  has  been  playing  one  part  for  twenty  years,  isn't  it?  Those 
who  used  to  see  him  in  the  long  ago  say  Jefferson  was  a  clever  actor  in 
those  clays  in  many  a  part,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  he  is  still.  How- 
strange  it  must 'seem  to  cast  his  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  shell  even  for  a 
few  nights.  It  is  almost  like  changing  his  own  identity.  Xext  week 
they  bring  out  Baby  at  the  California.  Full  houses  are  not  uncommon 
up  there  now.  Possibly  the  lane  has  turned.  I  observe  they  have  lim- 
ited the  corridor  seats  to  one  row.  I  wonder  why?  Some  of  the  reg- 
ular corridor  force  look  \ery  funny  standing  around  there  0.1  one  leg 
through  an  entire  evening,  while  the  ushers  gaze  on  in  placid  silence 
and  bring  no  chair.  Perhaps  they  intend*in  this  way  to  fill  up  the 
house.  They  understand  the  distribution  of  an  audience  excellently 
well  up  there  under  the  new  dispensation.  Harrigan  and  Hart  con- 
tinue to  run  The  Doyle  Brothers,  without  much  change  to  speak  of. 
They  have  dropped  a  song  or  two  and  introduced  a  couple  of  new  ones 
in  their  stead.  I  think  they  could  very  much  enliven  the  latter  part  of 
the  entertainment  with  a  few  songs.  They  have  been  giving  an  imita- 
tion of  a  couple  of  broken  down  actors  of  the  old  school.  It  is  rather 
good,  but  might  be  belter.  They  will  give  a  new  bill  nexl  week.  Xext 
week,  also,  we  are  to  have  Diplomacy,  if  it  is  ready.  I  hope  it  is,  for 
the  Union  Square  Company  have  not  many  resources  since  they  went 
through  their  first  list  of  novelties.  I  hear  it  murmured  that  Emilie 
Melville  and  the  Hess  Opera  Troupe  will  soon  be  here  with  The  Chimes 
of  Normandy,  which  they  have  been  giving  with  so  much  success.  How- 
will  the  little  California  prima  donna  be  treated  when  she  comes  home? 
How  will  Sam  Piercy,  the  1  'alifomia  actor,  be  treated  now  that  he  has 
come  home?  Dear  Madge,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  I  think  that 
they  will  be  treated  according  to  their  deserts.  With  all  the  talk,  I 
think  it  a  very  fair  public,  don't  you? 

Yours  devotedly,  Betsy  B. 


The  Claque  in  Paris. 


Within  the  Parisian  theatres  the  visitor  may  derive  some  amusement 
from  observing  the  operations  of  the  claquers,  who  are  employed  at 
the  principal  establishments  to  augment  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience. 
The  men  who  compose  this  body  of  professional  applauders  appear  to 
belong  to  the  artisan  class.  They  number  from  forty  to  fifty — that  is, 
they  arc  about  one  hundred  hands  all  told.  They,  occupy  the  front  row 
of  seals  in  the  second  or  third  gallery,  so  thai  to  observe  them  and  their 
movements  it  is  necessary  to  occupy  a  place  in  one  of  the  galleries. 
Their  leader  sits  in  their  midst,  ever  ready  at  the  points  marked  for  him 
by  the  author  or  manager  to  give  the  signal  which  "  brings  down  the 
house."  As  the  moment  arrives  when  the  ton  mot  shall  be  uttered,  the 
chef  breathes  upon  his  hands,  stretches  them  slightly  upward,  while  he 
at  the  same  time  looks  right  and  left  along  his  ranks.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  "Attention!"  or  "Prepare  to  fire  a  volley!"  Each  man  is 
now  at  the  "ready,"  and  waits  anxiously  upon  the  chef.  When  the 
mot  is  uttered,  he  brings  his  hands  together  with  a  frantic  wave,  and 
the  others  simultaneously  make  a  very  respectable,  even  enthusiastic, 
show  of  applause.  At  the  end  of  a  song  the  leader  starts  the  cry, 
"  Ploof  Ploot"  {plus,  signifying  more),  in  which  all  join.  This,  which, 
is  equivalent  to  our  "encore,"  sounds  in  the  stranger's  ears  more  like 
hooting  than  anything  else;  but  it  is  no  doubt  as  welcome  to  the  French 
actor  as  a  good  British  cheer  is  to  an  English  one.  This  army,  like  all 
others,  has  its  awkward  squad.  One  evening  at  the  "  Renaissance," 
the  chef  became  very  uneasy  on  account  of  one  who  was  exceedingly  re- 
miss in  his  duty.  Not  only  was  the  amount  of  applause  when  given 
small  in  volume,  but  once  when  the  signal  was  given  he  entirely 
neglected  to  comply  with  it.  This  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
leader,  who  really  seemed  a  very  earnest,  hard-working  man  in  his  pro- 
fession. So,  after  finishing  the  round  of  applause,  he  ' '  went  for  "  that 
awkward  man,  remonstrated  with  him,  and  even  gave  him  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  a  lesson  on  the  correct  method  of  clapping  hands. 
After  this  the  pupil  showed  marked  improvement,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
play  performed  his  duty  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner  as  promised  well 
for  his  future  advancement  in  his  handy  profession.  The  effect  of  this 
pernicious  system  upon  the  audience  is  very  different  from  what  was 
anticipated  when  it  was  first  organized,  for,  finding  that  the  applause  is 
supplied  by  the  establishment,  just  as  it  supplies  programmes  or  turns 
on  the  gas,  the  audience  feel  that  they  are  relieved  from  all  obligations 
in  the  matter,  and,  unless  stirred  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  seldom 
dream  of  applauding  at  all. 


Miss  Mary  Anderson's  father  died  some  years  since,  and  her  mother 
married  Dr.  Griffen,  a  Louisville  physician,  who  had  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  who  is  at  present  Miss  Anderson's  business  mana- 
ger. Before  finally  deciding  whether  to  go  upon  the  stage.  Miss  An- 
derson, accompanied  by  her  father,  sought  an  interview  with  Charlotte 
Cushman  at  Cincinnati.  Miss  Cushman  returned  a  card  stating  that 
"she  would  see  Dr.  Griffen  and  daughter  for  five  minutes,"  doubtless 
anticipating  that  in  that  time  she  could  satisfy  herself  that  her  caller 
was  only  another  stage-struck  girl  to  be  remanded  to  private  life. 
j  Their  interview,  however,  was  prolonged  to  over  three  hours,  during 
:  which  Miss  Cushman  tested  the  young  Kentucky  girl's  abilities  in  many 
I  ways,  and  gave  her  much  good  advice  as  to  methods  of  study,  etc.,  for 
I  the  dramatic  career  upon  which  she  pronounced  her  competent  to  enter 
at  once.  This  was  in  February.  Miss  Cushman  died  a  few  months 
later,  and  it  is  a  coincidence  that  the  day  she  died  was  the  same  on 
which  Miss  Anderson  attended  her  first  rehearsal  under  a  regular  pro- 
fessional engagement  ;  and  that  night  the  latter  had  a  strange  dream 
that  remains  ineffaceable  in  her  memory.  In  her  vision  she  found  her- 
self in  Boston,  in  a  room  in  which  Charlotte  Cushman  lay  dead  in  her 
coffin  with  a  laurel  crown  upon  her  head.  As  she  approached  the 
coffin  she  heard  Miss  Cushman's  well-known  voice  exclaim:  "  Play 
'  Medea,'  "  and  soon  the  dead  tragedienne  rose  from  the  casket,  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  that  queen  of  the  Argonauts,  and  walked  to  and  fro 
the  room  with  all  her  olden  majesty,  ever  and  anon  exclaiming:  "  Play 
'Medea;'"  and  as  the  vision  faded  away,  the  echoes  of  those  deep 
tones  resounded  in  her  ears,  "  Play  '  Medea.' ''  Yet  the  role  in  ques- 
tion is  not  one  that  the  young  girl  aspires  to,  for  so  far  she  has  kept 
firmly  to  a  resolve  not  to  play  any  character  wherein  she  has  to  identify 
herself  with  women  whose  influence  was  corrupting. 


One  of  the  prettiest  young  actresses  in  the  stock  company  of  an  up- 
town theatre,  in  New  York,  received  last  week  from  a  Fifth  Avenue 
"swell"  a  magnificent  basket  of  flowers,  to  which  was  attached  his 
card  and  a  note  containing  an  invitation  to  dinner.  On  the  morning  of 
the  next  day  he  received  the  following  answer  :  "  Dear  Sir  :  My  daugh- 
ter is  not  exactly  very  well  to-day  (suffering  from  a  nervous  headache), 
and  regrets  that  she  cannot  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  dinner.  But 
I  would  lake  gTeat  pleasure  in  filling  her  place  en  tete-a-tete  with  you, 
when  we  could  seriously  talk  over  the  future  of  my  dear,  dear  child. 
Yours,  etc 


Sir  Julias  Benedict  is  a  most  fortanate  musical  conductor.  He  has 
never  been  a  struggling  musician,  for  his  papa  was  a  rich  Milanese 
banker.  Sir  Julian  has  himself  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  is  a  civil 
knight.  His  comb  has  three  teeth,  and  is  well  able  to  combat  with  the 
dozen  remaining  dyed  hairs  which  encircle  the  maestro's  brow.  Owing 
to  advanced  age  he  is  a  trifle  tottery  ;  nevertheless,  he  can  hand  a  lady 
on  die  platform  in  a  way  that  no  other  man  can  approach. 


The  grand  organ,  erected  by  Cavaille-Coll  at  the  Trocadero,  has  66 
stops  and  4,o»o  pipes, 


Boston  Society  says  :  "  T.  W.  Keene,  late  of  the  California  Theatre, 
is  engaged  at  Ford's  Theatre,  Baltimore,  for  next  season,"  Also  : 
"  When  Barton  Hill  joined  the  California  Theatre  he  was  worth  about 
$150,000,  but  to-day  is  not  worth  a  cent.". . .  Joe  Jefferson  played  to 
empty  benches  in  Buffalo.     Theatre-goers   in  that  city  would  not  pay  * 

$1.25  for  a  seat With  the  conclusion  of  the  present  season,  Mary 

Anderson  has  played  over  six  hundred  times. ..  .Marie  Prescolt,  who 
has  been  supporting  John  McCultough,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  young  actresses  on  the  boards — in  fact,  a  "coming  woman." 
She  has  been  on  the  stage  two  years,  and  is  not  only  very  pretty,  but  is 
remarkably  talented. ..  .Lawrence  Barrett  is  rusticating  at  his  summer 

residence  at  Cohasset,  Mass.     So  is  Stuart  Robson They  say  Al- 

bani  is  married.  They  also  say  she  is  engaged  to  Capoul,  the  tenor  ; 
and  furthermore  it  is  stated  that  she  will  never  marry — a  la   Kellogg 

Modjeska  recently  kissed  Julia  Rive.     Miss  Rive,  however,  is  only 

a  piano-player,  not  a  rival  actress. 


Lydia  Thompson  and  her  husband,  Alexander  Henderson,  have 
formally  separated  in  London,  she  being^al lowed  a  maintenance  for  her- 
self and  child.  The  premature  termination  of  her  tour  in  this  coun- 
trv,  which  was  at  the  time  a  subject  of  much  comment,  is  now  said  by 
the  Dramatic  News  to  have  been  caused  by  a  sudden  determination  to 
return  to  London  and  look  after  her  wayward  spouse.  A  divorce  suit 
has  been  avoided  by  a  compromise.  It  is  also  said  that  all  of  Lydia's 
large  earnings  have  been  absorbed  by  Henderson  in  London  theatrical 
ventures. 


Mr.  Boucicault  has  purchased  the  schooner  yacht  Fleur  de  Lis  from 
Mr.  Arthur  Cheney,  through  Mr.  Manning,  the  yacht  broker,  for  $7,500. 
This  will  not  interfere  with  the  construction  of  his  new  yacht,  which 
will  cost  about  $37,000,  and  the  model  for  which  is  already  in  his 
possession.  The  SJianghraun  will  not  be  ready  until  next  year,  how- 
evei ,  and  the  Fleur  de  Lis  will  be  used  in  the  meantime. 


An  amusing  comedie  boujfe,  entitled  Le  Cabinet  Piperli?t,  has  been 
produced  at  the  Alhenee  Comique,  The  cabinet  referred  to  in  the  title 
is  a  matrimonial  agency  office,  the  owner  of  which  has  conceived  the 
idea  of  not  only  finding  suitable  wives  for  clients,  but  of  guaranteeing 
their  good  behavior  for  given  periods. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


THE  BABY  MINE. 

A  Lyric  of  the  Comstbck. 

I've  a  letter  from  Jim  Fair 

On  the  Baby  mine. 
He  is  buying  every  share 

Of  the  Baby  mine. 
It  is  bigger  than  it's  dad — 
It  is  harder  to  be  had ; 
We  must  buy  it,  good  or  bad, 
Baby  mine.  Baby  mine. 

Bonanzas  now  are  rare 

On  the  Comstock  line, 
So  we'll  welcome  this  young  heir 

Of  the  Baby  mine. 

As  you  pass  along  the  street, 

Every  fellow  that  you  meet 

Has  been  buying  lots  of  feet 

In  this  Baby  mine. 

We  will  credit  Uncle  Jim 

With  this  Baby  mine, 
Though  as  yet  it's  rather  slim, 

Is  this  Baby  mine. 
When  the  thing  begins  to  boom, 
And  go  up  like  a  balloon, 
They'll  jump  this  young  "gossoon," 
Baby  mine,  Baby  mine. 

—  Virginia  City  Chronicle. 


A  Sinking  Fund. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Lime  Kiln  Club,  the 
Rev.  Penstock  rose  to  a  question  of  privilege.  He 
said  : 

"Way  off  on  de  las'  end  of  de  Brush  fahm  an  ole 
man  am  dyin".  His  ole  woman  am  run'd  away,  his 
chillim  am  scattered,  an'  he  lies  dar  all  alone,  wid  no 
kin'  han1  to  pass  him  a  fried  cake  or  wet  his  parchin' 
brow  wid  camfur.  He  am  not  one  of  us,  an"  we  can't 
give  to  him  from  our  relief  fund,  but  I  axes  de  con- 
sent of  Brudder  Gardner  dat  we  may  take  up  a  col- 
leckshun.'' 

"  You  kin — you  kin  ! '"  was  the  prompt  reply  of  the 
President. 

"  I  puts  dis  dime  in  de  hat,  an'  I  truly  hopes  datde 
gem'len  will  depreciate  de  situashen,"  said  Penstock, 
as  he  started  on  his  way.  Passing  from  man  to  man, 
the  good  preacher  at  length  returned  to  his  seat.  As 
he  looked  toward  the  President  there  was  a  queer 
cloud  on  his  brow. 

"Well,  what  success?"  queries  the  President. 

"  Fo"  de  Lawd,  but  I'ze  eben  los'  de  ten  cents  I 
started  wid !  "  gasped  Penstock.* 

The  silence  was  so  deep  that  it  could  have  been  cut 
up  into  coal  shafts.     Not  a  hair  moved. 

"  Dar  'pears  to  be  a  great  moral  lesson  aroun'  heah 
sumwhar,"  said  Brother  Gardner. 


Fishing",  in  Four  Stanzas. 

Now  digs  the  boy  the  garden  plot, 

With  energy  intent, 
Until  he  bags  a  tribe  of  worms, 

And  then  he  skips  the  fence, 

—  Yonkers  Gazette. 

Then  off  he  shoots  to  where  the  stream 

Doth  ever  gently  swish ; 
And  with  much  patience,  and  his  hooks, 

Enticeth  sundry  fish. 

— Hackensack  Republican. 

And  then  with  slow  and  wary  steps, 

Homeward  doth  he  wend — 
When  he  is  led  to  a  back  shed, 

And  frightful  cries  ascend. 

— Norristoivn  Herald. 

But  when  at  last  the  job  is  done, 

With  all  his  father's  might, 
The  boy  with  pain  and  sorrow  cries, 

"  I  didn't  get  a  bite." 

— Grand  Rapids  Democrat. 


"Anything  new  or  fresh  this  morning?"  a  reporter 
asked  in  a  railroad  office. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  lone  occupant  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  queried  the  reporter,  whipping  out 
.his  note-book. 

Said  the  railroad  man,  edging  toward  the  door  : 
"That  paint  yow  are  leaning  against." 

Such  are  the  loads  a  newspaper  man  must  bear. 


A  wise  Dartmouth  student  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
bracing  up  the  conscience  of  his  washer-woman  by 
writing  at  the  end  of  his  wash  list  "  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy."  But  he  rather  overdid  the  proverb 
business  the  other  day.  His  clothes  were  unusually 
dirty,  so  he  wrote,  "Labor  omnia  vincil."  She  evi- 
dently knew  a  proverb  or  two,  even  if  she  were  not 
classical,  for  he  found  written  on  the  paper  when  re- 
turned, "  Money  makes  the  mare  go." 


He  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  girls  present,  and 
the  boys  were  mean  and  would  not  introduce  him. 
He  finally  plucked  up  courage,  and  stepping  up  to  a 
young  lady,  requested  the  pleasure  of  her  company 
for  the  next  dance.  She  looked  at  him  in  surprise, 
and  informed  him  she  had  not  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance.  "Well,"  remarked  Cazanovia,  "you 
don't  take  any  more  chances  than  I  do." 


A  newly-imported  Hungarian,  employed  on  a  farm 
a  few  miles  n«rth  of  the  city,  tilted  up  a  bee-hive  the 
other  day  to  see  what  the  bees  were  doing  under 
there.  He  knows  now.  He  says  they  were  making 
chain  lightning,  and  had  2,000  tons  of  it  on  hand, 
which  exploded  before  he  had  time  to  let  the  box 
down. 

A  party  of  epicures  dined  together  at  a  hotel.  After 
they  had  drunk  an  enormous  quantity  of  wine,  they 
called  for  their  reckoning.  "It  is  quite  impossible 
that  we  four  men  drank  so  much,"  stammered  one. 
"  You  are  quite  right,"  replied  the  waiter,  "  but  you 
forget  the  three  under  the  table." 


A  story  was  told  of  a  man  who  got  very  tipsy  at  a 
country  house,  was  tarred  and  feathered  and  put  to 
bed.  He  awoke,  still  tipsy,  in  the  morning,  reeled 
down  to  the  looking-glass,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Become 

a  bird,  by  Jove  !" 

'Tis  sweet,  when  the  berries  are  ripe, 
And  the  lily  pods  bend  'neath  the  snipe, 

To  sit  at  your  ease 

With  your  fair  Eloise, 
And  give  the  mosquito  a  wipe. 


Mr.  Talmage  says  if  ' '  Stewart's  Fifth  Avenue  man- 
sion were  lifted  into  the  celestial  city,  glorified  Laza- 
rus would  be  ashamed  to  enter  it."  Then  Lazarus 
has  got  awfully  stuck  up  since  he  moved. 


A  Sandy  Hook  fisherman  recently  killed  a  forty- 
foot  whale  with  a  scythe.  It  was  a  good  scythed 
whale. 


You  may  chew,  you  may  swallow  the  clove  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  your  breath  is  the  scent  of  the  "still." 


"WONDERFUL-" 

Lester  Smith  came  from  the  interior  to  see  about 
buying  a  corn  cultivator.  When  lie  reached  the  city 
he  at  once  began  cultivating  the  juice  of  the  aforesaid 
cereal.  Three  or  four  drinks  didn't  tangle  his  legs. 
but  they  made  his  head  swell  until  he  found  his  hat 
too  small.  He  therefore  removed  it  and  placed  it  on 
the  walk,  then,  clutching  a  lamp-post,  he  remarked  : 

"Won'fulwhat  shighs  feller  shees  in  town.  It's 
per'fly  splend' — per'fly  'mazing  !  " 

A  boy  came  along  with  a  parcel,  and  halting  him 
with  a  gesture,  Mr.  Smith  said: 

"  Bub,  ishn't  zhis  per'fly  won'ful — per'fly  won'ful  ?" 

A  woman  carrying  a  basket  was  next  halted,  and 
Mr.  Smith  remarked: 

"  Bu'ful  angel — per'fly  bu'ful— per'fly  won'ful !  " 

She  scorned  him  and  passed  on,  and  a  policeman 
happened  that  way.  Mr.  Smith  crooked  his  finger  at 
the  officer  and  said: 

"  I  jus'  sheen  freestree'  carsall  at  once  !  Won'ful 
town — per'fly  won'ful  ! '' 

He  was  willing  to  walk  to  the  station,  and  when 
shown  his  cell  he  folded  his  arms,  looked  around,  and 
whispered  in  a  voice  full  of  awe: 

"  Ju  ever  shee  likes  er  zhis  !  Why,  itsh  won'ful — 
won'ful  !  "' 

When  brought  out  for  trial  Mr.  Smith's  head  was 
quite  dear,  but  as  the  court  asked  him  to  plead  to  the 
charge  of  drunkenness  he  looked  all  around  and  slowly 
replied: 

"  I  declar  !  but  I  believe  I'm  in  jail — right  in  jail  ! 
Why,  it's  perfectly  wonderful !  " 


Persons  Addicts©  to  the  Use  gf  Opium  arc 
informed  that  a  regular  physician  is  prepared  to  re- 
ceive a  few  such  as  patients  in  his  own  family,  in  the 
country,  upon  reasonable  terms.  Entire  privacv,  and 
cure  guaranteed.      Address  P.  O.  Box  87,  Alameda. 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Stkeet  M.  E.  Chcrch,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sinex  will  preach 
at  11  a.  m.  and  7^  p.  m.  Sunday-school  at  a  h.  m.  Praise 
service  at  6J-2  !*•  M. 

Metropolitan'  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  will  preach  every 
Sun-lay  :u  1 1  A.  M.  and  7  i'.  M.  Sunday-school  at  12.20. 
Evening  praise  service  at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 


BALDWIN'S  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maoimre Manager. 

F,  Lvster Actim;   Manager. 

G.  R.  Chihman Treasurer. 


Man  Proposes. 

We  parted  one  eve  at  the  garden  gate. 

When  the  dew  was  on  the  heather, 
And  I  promised  my  love  to  come  back  to  her, 
Ere  the  pleasant  autumn  weather- 
That  we  twain  might  be  wed 
When  the  leaves  were  red, 
And  live  and  love  together. 

(But  another  yuan  diseases.) 
I  found  my  love  at  the  garden  gate, 
Just  where  I  expected  to  find  her, 
And  I  found,  also,  too  awfully  late 

That  her  father  was  right  behind  her ; 
And  he  gave  me  a  "toot" 
With  a  government  boot, 
Thet  shattered  my  day  dreams,  kinder. 


CATARRH  AND  DEAFNESS. 

San  Francisco,  March  23,  1878. 
To  the  Public. — I  have  been,  ever  since  my 
childhood,  subject  to  attacks  ot  acute  earache,  fol- 
lowed by  long-continued  deafness  and  throat  disease, 
the  former  usually  lasting  two  or  three  days,  and  the 
two  latter  a  month,  and  sometimes  more.  During 
my  stay  in  this  city,  under  such  an  attack.  I  sought 
the  advice  of  DR.  Q.  VAN  HUMMELL,  of  103 
Montgomery  Street,  and  was  almost  instantly  re- 
lieved of  the  pain,  and  nf  the  deafness  no  trace  re- 
mained after  the  lapse  of  a  week.  This  I  look  upon 
as  a  most  remarkable  cure,  considering  the  severity  of 
the  attack,  and  that  I  have  been  chronically  subject 
to  them.  C.  T.  CHRISTIENSEN, 

Cashier  Nevada  Bank. 


Honors  to  an  American  Manufacturer. — 
A  grand  testimonial  medal  from  the  Soci6t6des  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris,  has  been  received  from  Steinway  &  Sons, 
New  York,  and  accompanied  by  the  following  re- 
mark from  the  President :  "The  Pianos  of  Steinway 
&  Sons  appear  to  me,  as  well  as  to  all  the  artists  who 
have  tried  them,  superior  to  all  that  have  been  made 
to  this  day  in  the  entire  world." 


"  Napa  County  Illustrations  "  is  a  new  work  just 
issued  by  Smith  &  Elliott,  of  Oakland.  It  is  a  hand- 
some volume  of  200  pages,  and  contains  100  illustra- 
tions from  original  sketches — among  them  residences 
and  grounds  of  Gen.  J.  F.  Miller,  Hon.  M.  M.  Es- 
tee,  Hon.  C.  Hartson,  and  Hon.  G.  N.  Cornwall. 
It  contains  a  complete  history  of  Napa  County,  and 
a  special  description  of  every  place  represented  in  the 
view  department.  It  is  a  work  creditable  to  the  pub- 
lishers, who  have  their  own  presses  and  do  all  their 
work. 

NORTH  BEACH  SWIMMING  MATCH. 
To-morrow  (-Sunday),  June  16th,  between  the  hours 
of  10  and  2  o'clock,  the  two  swimming  matches  (un- 
avoidably postponed  from  last  Sunday  on  account  of 
low  tide)  will  take  place  at  the  Neptune  and  Mer- 
maid Sea  Baths,  North  Beach,  at  the  foot  of  Hyde 
and  Larkin  Streets.  Take  Clay  Street  or  Kearny 
Street  cars.  Entries  for  ladies'  swimming  match, 
to  come  off  shortly,  are  now  invited. 


The  attention  of  tourists  desiring  to  make  the  Vo- 
semite  trip  is  specially  directed  to  card  on  this  page 
as  to  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route. 

Fans,  dolls,  toys,  and  articles  de  vertu  thoroughly 
repaired  with  GIANT  CEMENT.  Sold  by  all  drug- 
gists, and  at  417  Washington  Street. 


Arrivals  at  the  Geysers, 


The  following  are  the  arrivals  at  the  Geysers  for  the  week 
ending  June  1  ith  ;  E.  D.  Beard  and  family,  Napa ;  H.  P. 
Coltingham,  Wm.  Reiger,  San  Francisco;  P.  H.  Cameron 
and  wife,  Mrs.  G.  B.  McDonald,  Oakland;  Frank  Smith, 
Highland  Springs;  J.  L,  van  Derman,  Washington,  O. ; 
David  Marx  and  family*,  San  Francisco;  M.  Mansfield  and 
wife,  Miss  Mansfield,  Boston  ;  Miss  Hattie  Rice,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  Mrs.  Mansfield,  Napa ;  Jas.  Kinscy  and  wife,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Kinsey  and  son,  San  Francisco ;  C.  R. 
Bittmann,  Mrs.  Oliver,  Dubuque,  Iowa  ;  T.  B.  Simpson, 
Mrs.  Simpson,  Mrs.  Lucy  Simposon,  Miss  Mary  Simpson, 
R.  N.  Simpson,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Bush,  Oakland;  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Gray,  Miss  M.  C.  Robinson,  San  Francisco;  Miss  Alice 
Lohman,  Master  Lohman,  Oakland  ;  Miss  F.  A.  Durden, 
San  Francisco;  A.  W.  Saxe,  M.  D.,  Santa  Clara;  Geo.  G. 
Saxe,  wife  and  son,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Young,  St.  Helena ;  J.  F.  Halfliger,  Valparaiso  ;  Chr.  de 
Guidne,  Paris;  Ed.  Galliarcl,  Miss  Minnie  Clark,  San 
Francisco;  Miss  Ella  Stone,  Boston  ;  Miss  Laura  Fowler, 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Stone,  San  Francisco ;  Mrs.  J.  F.Stone, 
Boston ;  Valantine  Fink,  New  York ;  F.  Williams,  Santa 
Rosa  ;  Mrs.  John  Little,  Miss  Lucie  Little,  Miss  Ada  Lit- 
tle, Miss  Laura  Little,  Mrs.  Rogers,  David  Conklinn,  wife, 
two  children  and  nurse,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Thompson,  Miss  Ida 
Kervan,  Miss  Lulu  Kervan,  San  Francisco;  Miss  Fair- 
brother,  Portland,  Me.;  Alex.  Freeman,  Frank  Otis,  Miss 
Ida  Otis,  Ara  Otis,  San  Francisco ;  Geo.  H.  Mastick,  Ala- 
meda; Geo.  B.  Homer  and  wife,  Mrs.  Dr.  C.  T.  Deane  and 
family,  Miss  Ida  Kilburn,  Miss  Georgia  Kilbum,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Sydney  Armstrong,  Santa  Rosa;  Chas.  Allen  and 
wife,  S.  House,  S.  M.  Evans,  N.  P.  Evans,  Philadelphia. 


RETURN  OF  THE  GREAT  COMEDY  CO. 

Including  the  following  leading  artists  from  the  Union 
Square  and  Wallace's  Theatre,  New  York, 

MR.   IAMES  O'NEILL, 

SIR.  LEWIS  MORRISON, 

MR.  FORREST  KOI'.INSON, 
MISS  ROSE  WOOD, 

MISS  NINA  VARIAN, 

MISS  LOUISE  SYLVESTER, 
MRS.  FARREN. 


GREAT  REVIVAL,  BY  SPECIAL  DESIRE,  OF 

SARATOGA. 


Saturday  and  Sunday,  June   1 51I1  and   i6ih,  and  Saturday 
Matinee, 


SARATOGA. 


&&"  In  preparation,  the  Great  Sensation  of  the  Season  i 
Paris,  London,  and  New  York. 


c 


'ALIFORNIA   THEA  TRE. 


Baktun  &  Lawi.or.  , 
Barton  Hill 


Managers.. 

.Acting  Managek.. 


JUNE  15,  1878 


MATINEE  AT  z;    EVENING  AT  8. 
Last  appearance  of 

MR.    JOSEPH     JEFFERSON 


RIP    VAN    WINKLE. 


Monday  Evening,  June  17,  for  the   first   lime  in  this  city, 
the  gaeat  Paris,  London,  and  New  York  success, 

BABY! 

JOSEPH   JEFFERSON as TRACY    COACH. 


Reserved  seats  at  box  office  of  Theatre. 


w.    E.    HALE. 


HALE  &   PACHECO, 

CTOCK  axd    commission  bro- 

kers,  317  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada  Block. 


THOMAS   BOYSON,  M.  D. 

(University  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark), 

pHYSICIAN  AND  SURGEON.    Office 

112  Kearny  Street.  Residence,  Palace  Hotel.  Office 
hours,  11  A.  M.  to  1  p.  m.,  5  to  7  P.  M.  Sunday  1 1  to  1  only. 
Telephone  in  the  office. 


REMOVAL. 

-rHE  OFFICE  OF  THE 

California  Sugar  Refinery 

Removed  to  No.  =15  FRONT  STREET,  over  Castle  Bros. 


David  Bush, 


PLUMBER 


Sanitary  Engineer, 

NOS.  27  AND  29 

New  Montgomery  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

Sanitary  Plumbing  a  Sf, -.laity.     .Ill  Wo>k 
Guaranteed. 


EDUCATION 


If  RENCH,  SPANISH,  A.\D  LIAN. 

1  taught  by  Prof.  T.  BARTHELKMY  DE  1IL1PPE 
at  the  Pacific  Bisiness  Collki.e,  32.. Post  Street.  New 
method  Grammar  Reading  and  Conversation.  Classes  for 
both  sexes.      Also,  private  lessons  ;il  pupils'  residennjs. 


MAYNARD   &   JONES, 

FIRST  QUALITY  ONLY 

Boots  and  Shoes, 

238  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR  BUSH. 


Sole  Agents  for  the  celebrated  Greek  Cr.jss  brand  of  La- 
dies' and  Children's  Shoes. 

Kg  Just  received,  500  do/en  latest  btyles  of  Sandals. 
French  and  Oxford  Ties,  Low  Shoes,  etc. 


PAS  TUR  AGE. 

/  ^ENTLEMEN  SEEKIXG  M  MMER 

pasturage  for  valuable  Horses  will  find  the  best  of 
feeJ  and  the  best  of  care  at  Corte  Madera.  Inquire  at  the 
AuooNAi-r  office.     Terms,  $6  per  month. 


H.     J.     PLOMTE  AUX, 

DEN  TIS  T, 

If  AS     REMOVED     HIS     DENTAL 

Rooms   from    the    N.    E.  corner  of  Broadway   and 
Tenth  Streets  to  the  N.  E.  cornernf  Broaduuy  and  Twelfth 
Streets,  over  the  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings. 
Oakland,  June  ist,  1878. 


SAFES  AND  SCALES. 

FOR   SALE  BY 

JOHN    MOLLOY,     54    CLAY    STREET. 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY! 


The  Most  Direct  Route  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  is  \  in  !_ .  I' 
R.  R.  to  Stockton  and  Milton;  thence  by  stage  to  Chinese 
Camp,  through  the  Tuolumne  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  where 
the  stage  loaded  with  passengers  passes  through  the  stump 
of  a  b:g  tree,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  Trip  made  in  Two  Days  from  Stockton  and  return- 
ing in  One  and  a  Half  Days,  and  to  San  Fiancisco  in  Two 
Days.     This  is  not  done  by  any  other  route. 

The  most  interesting,  instructive,  and  comfortable  route 
is  via  the  Cai.avekas  Biu  Tkees  to  Yosemite.  This  leads 
through  over  an  Ancient  River  Bed,  where  all  the  different 
methods  of  Gold  Mining  are  illustrated. 

For  particulars  and  for  tickets,  apply  to  I.  M.  HU'I'CH- 
INGS  and  ED.  HARRISON,  Agents,  No.  5  Montgomery- 
Street,  Beach's  Book  Store,  San  Francisco.  Also,  Ticket 
Office  for  the  Bodie  Mines 


NEW 


Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1877.  Ed- 
ited by  Spencer  F.  Eaird.     i2mo,  480  pages $2  00 

As  You  Like  It.  A  Comedy,  by  Shakspeare.  With 
Notes  by  Win.  J.  Rolie.  Illustrated,  square, 
i2mo,  206  pages 00 

A  Modern  Minister.  A  Novel,  With  illustrations. 
Now  complete  in  two  volumes.  8vo,  396  pages, 
paper So 

Mine  is  Thine.      A    Novel.       Ey  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart. 

8vo,  186  pages,  paper 10 

The   Coming   Man.     By  Charles  Reade.     Harper's 

Half  Hour  Series     24010,  ££  pages. ." ^o 

The  Settlement  of  tin*  English  Constitution—  1689, 
1784.  By  James  Rowley.  With  four  maps.  Har- 
per's  Half  Hour  Series,     24010,   174  pages 25 

Pogar.ne  People  :  Their  Loves  and  Lives.  By  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.  With  illustrations,  i.-nio,  375 
pages 1   50 

Poems   of    Places.       Edited   by    H.   W.   Longfellow. 

Russia.     Little  Classic  style,     i8mo,   245  pages.  1  00 

Charlotte  Cushman.  Her  Letters  and  Memories  of 
her  Life.  Edited  by  her  friend,  Emma  Stebbins. 
With  portrait.     8vu,  308  pages :   50 

Memorial  and  Biographical  Sketches.  By  James  Free- 
man Clarke,     izmo,  434  pages do 

The  Great  Thirst  Land.  A  Ride  through  Natal,  Or- 
ange Free  State,  Transvaal,  and  Kalahari  Desert. 
By  Parker  Gillmore.  A  Book  of  Amusement  and 
Instruction  for  the  General  Reader  and  the  Sports- 
man.    With  a  frontispiece.     8vo,  466  pages  ......   3  50 

Armenia  and  the  Campaign  of  1S77.  By»C,  B.  Nor- 
man.    With  maps  and  plans.     8vo,  484  pages 1  00 

RANCROFfS 

1/  721  Market  St.  S.F 

PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT, 

I  ll;si   i'l  ASS  IN    Ml    RESPECTS. 
QUIET  AND    DESIRABLE    PLACE 

jcls    for  Ladies.  Gentlemen,  ami  Families,     rf"    Kniranw 


nth  side  of  Conn. 


DECKER  BROS  PIANOS  ^i  BEST 


WARREN    LELAND. 


K0HLER&  CHASE 

SAN    FRAN.CISCO 
&  OAKLAND. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


'  Wonderful  Geysers: 


'THIS  WONDERFUL  SPOT  OF  CAL- 

ifomia  should  be  visited  by  all  residents  and  tourists. 
The  Geysers  of  Iceland  and  the  Geysers  of  the  YeU 
have  their  counterpart  in    the    remarkable  Canyon  of  the 
Pluton   in   Sonoma   County.     Wonderful   as  a  curiosity  of 
nature,  wonderful  as  a  health  resort,  and  delightful  as  a  re- 
sort  of   pleasure.  train,  and   coach,   over   a 
beautiful  Bay,  through  beautiful  valleys  and  rofnai 
the  trip  alone  more  than  compcr-  it  and  time. 
Leave  San  Francboo  daily  at  5  p.  II.,  by  steamer  for  Don* 
ahue;  take  train  for  Clovcrdale;  slay  all  night  at  Qover- 
dale,  and   leave  In  coach-  fuur-in-hand— at    7  a.  h.  for  the 
mountain  drive  over  the   hills  10  the  Geysers.    Returning 
passengers  reach  San  Francisco  in  a  day  by  the  ( 
my.     A  trip  to*  the  Gt?    :rsis  the  easiest,  most  inexpensive, 
ana  most  delightful  of  any  in  California.     The  h   I 
modations,   the   trout   n^hing,  tl.c  limiting,  the  walks   and 
drives,  the  bathing,  the  everything,  are  perfection. 


Grand  Western  Market 

CORNER    BUSH    AND    POLK   STS. 


The  II  Tonderful  Geysers! 


THE    GREAT   GEYSERS    HOTEL. 

WM.   FORSYIH,  Proprietor. 

HOME    IN   THE    COUNTRY. 


F 


NOOK    FARM. 

'AM I  LIES    WISHING    TO   SPEND 


the  Summer  in  the  country  will  find  this  a  cheerful 
home,  and  beautiful  scenery  of  such  endless  variety  as  tempt 
to  healthful  exercise  and  recreation.  We  furnish  good  ac- 
commodations and  an  excellent  table-  Gocd  fishing  and 
hunting  on  the  premises.  Four  trains  from  San  Francisco 
pass  the  station  daily.     Address 

E.  B.  SMITH, 
Rutherford.  Napa  County.  Cal. 


THE     SEASON 

....  AT ...  . 

SANTA     CRUZ. 


Pacific  Ocean  House. 


TJESIRING  TO  OFFER  MY  GUESTS 

"^"^  all  the  conveniences  necessary  to  their  enjoyment,  I 
have  purchased  the  grounds  adjoining  the  hotel  for  croquet 
swings,  etc  Having  ample  room  for  children's  play-grounds 
I  am  able  to  offer  unusual  advantages  to  families.  As  an 
additional  attraction  I  have  erected  Piazza  14  by  100  feet, 
with  an  elegant  dancing  floor.  The  Hotel  has  been  com- 
pletely renovated  and  refurnished.  The  Dining-room  and 
general  menu  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  GEO. 
W.  HOADLEV,  Manager.  I  am  prepared  to  make  special 
arrangements  with  families  and  others  desiring  to  make  an 
extended  stay  at  the  fashionable  watering  place  «f  the  Pa- 
cific. Day  rates  as  usuaL  J.  H.  HOADLEY. 
Santa  Cruz,  May  10th,  1878. 


PACIFIC  CONGRESS 
SPRINGS. 


QPEX  FOR  THE  SEASOX  OX  AXD 

^"^  after  April  20th-  Take  S.  P.  R.  R.  first  afternoon 
train  to  Santa  Clara  ;  connect  with  stage  for  Springs.  Time 
3%  hours.  Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Livery  stable. 
Telegraphic  communication. 

LEWIS  A.   SAGE. 


REDIATGTOXS 
FLAVORING   EXTRACTS 

ARE    THE    PERFECTLY   PURE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH   FRUITS 

Prepared   with   great  care.     They  are  put   up  in  superior 

style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 

brands  of  Extracts- 
Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  are  nearly  so 

cheap- 

Wherever  tested   os    THEIR    merits,    they    have  been 

adopted  in  preference  to  ajl  others,  and  now  are  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  belter 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind,  and  are 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 

REDINGTON    &    CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


J.   C.    MERRILL    &   CO 
SHIPPING 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  the 

SANDWICH    ISLANDS    AND    OREGON    PACKET 

LINES. 


204  and  .-06  California  St. 


San  Francisco. 


T\R.  G.  J.   VAX  VLACK, 

A  EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Baldwin. 


D    FEHNEMANN.  Sulk  17  and  16.  Strawberry  Depot, 
""  •    Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

/-)    .1/.  mCHUALS,  Stalls  7  and  8.  Ftuii,  Produce,  and 
(-/-  Vegetables. 

f*    S.  BURNETT  6-  CO.,  Stalls  19  and  x>.  Groceries 
tJ'.  and  Dairy  Produce,  etc. 

/   L.  HOFMANN  f  CO.,  Stalls  N'os.  11  and  13,  Port 

1  •   Packers. 

If   J\  HUTTIHC,   Stalls   N'os.    35  and  36,    Poultry. 
'  '    •   Game,  etc. 

TOVIS  .J^.VA-.V£C//r,StalUNos.  37 and 38,  Poultry, 
*-*  Game,  etc. 

HJEVADA   COMPANY,  Stalls  Nos.  5  and  6,  Meats. 
TJESRV  HICKSOS,  Stalls  Nos.  57  and  n8.  Meats. 


OTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— NOTICE]   CAVAGE  MINING  COMPANY 


ROBERTS' 
DELICIOUS    CANDIES 

manufactured  daily. 
Northwest  corner  Bush  and  Polk  Sts. 


MOOD  Y'S 

Drug  and  Prescription 

STORE, 

Northwest   comer   Polk   and    Pine   Streets. 


Prescriptions  prepared  with  care  from  the  purest  of  Drugs 
and  Chemicals. 


JOHN      E.     QUINN, 


1400  Polk  Street,  comer  Pine. 


T 


-HE    LARGEST    AND    BEST   SE- 

lected  stock  of 


Fancy  Goods,  Ladies'  and  Gents'  Fur- 
nishing Goods,  Dress  Trimmings, 
Kid  and  Lisle  Thread  Gloves, 

And  all  the  popular  novelties  in  the  Fancy  Goods  line,  out- 
side of  Kearny  Street. 


A" 

is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  Administrator  of 
the  Estateof  ELLEN  GEE,  deceased,  to  the  creditors  of, 
and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said  decedent,  to 
exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  within  four 
months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the  said 
administrator,  at  his  place  of  business,  Room  ia,  Nevada 
Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco.     Dated  .May  loth,  1878. 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN. 
Administrator  of  the  Estateof  Ellen  Gee,  deceased. 


X 


OTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— NOTICE 


is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  ANNIE  GALLAGHER,  deceased,  to  the 
creditors  of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said 
decedent,  tocxhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  with- 
in four  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the 
said  Administrator  at  his  place  of  business,  Room  12.  Ne- 
vada Block,  309  Montgomery'  Street,  in  the  City  and  Coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco.     Dated  May  10th,  1878. 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Annie  Gallagher,  deceased. 


ATOTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— NOTICE 

is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  administrator  of 
the  estateof  GEORGE  BRAND,  deceased,  to  the  credit- 
ors of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said  dece- 
dent, to  exhibit  them,  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  within 
four  months  after  the  first  publication  of  thi-  notice,  to  the 
said  administrator  at  the  place  of  hi»  business,  Room  12, 
Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.     Dated  June  3,  1878. 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 

Administrator  of  the  Estateof  George  Brand,  deceased. 

Sol.  A.  Sharp,  Attorney  for  Administrator. 


X 


OTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— NOTICE 


is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  JAMES  R.  HAMILTON,  deceased,  to  the 
creditors  of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said 
decedent,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  with- 
in four  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to 
the  said  administrator,  at  his  place  of  business,  Room  12, 
Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  city  and 
countyof  San  Francisco.     Dated  June  7,  187S. 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 
Administrator  of  Estate  of  James  R.  Hamilton,  deceased. 
Sol.  A.  Sharp,  Attorney  for  Administrator. 


NJOTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— NOTICE 

is  hereby  given  bv  the  undersigned,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  MATH  IAS  HALLEBACH,  deceased,  to  the 
creditors  of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said 
decedent,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  with- 
in four  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the 
said  administrator  at  the  place  of  his  business.  Room  12, 
Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.     Dated  June  7th,  1878. 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN. 
Administrator  of  Estate  of  Mathias  Hallebach,  deceased. 
Sol.  A.  Sharp,  Attorney  fer  Administrator. 


f\lVlDEXD    XOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

•*-^  CON.  VIRGINIA  MINING  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
June  7th,  1878.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  above  named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  46)  of  One  (1)  Dollar  per  share  was  declared,  payable 
on  Saturday,  15th  inst.         A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 


D 


IVIDEXD    XOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

THE  CALIFORNIA  MINING  CO.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, June  7th,  1878.  Ata  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  abo\e  named  Company,  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  26)  of  Two  (2)  Dollars  per  share  was  declared,  payable 
on  Monday,  June  17,  1878.  Transfer  books  closed  until 
i8thinst-  C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 


W.     WILKINSON, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

T  A  DIES,    GENTS*,    MISSES',    AXD 

■*~*  CHILDREN'S  BOOTS.  SHOES,  and  GAITERS, 
No.  1212  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Custom  work  prompt- 
Iv  attended  to.  Repairing  neatly  executed.  Dunbarr's 
Children's  Shoes  a  specialty. 


MOHR    &.   STEFFENS, 


DEALERS   IK 


GROCERIES,    FIXE     WINES,    AXD 

^-^     LIQUORS,  Pixtcy  Hall  Building,  corner  of  Pacific 
and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

S3"  All  Goods  delivered  free  and  warranted. 


0 


P    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 

311  Montgomery  St,,  Nevada  Block. 


FFER  THEFOLLOIVIXG  HOUSES 

and  Lots  on  the  Installment  Plan: 

4  HOUSES  north  side  Clinton  Park,  between  Guerrero, 
Dolores,  Thirteenth  and   Fourteenth  streets — 6  rooms 
and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  northwest  comer  Twenty-first  and  Jessie  sts. — 
10  rooms  and  bath. 

3  HOUSES  south   side  Clay  street,  between   Jones  and 
Leavenworth — 10  rooms  and  bath. 

2  HOUSES  north  side  Washington  street,  between  Fill- 
more and  Sterner — S  rooms  and  bath. 
£\  HOUSES  north  side  Hill  street,  between  Valencia  and 
-v   Guerrero — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

1   HOUSE  west  side  Stevenson  street,  between  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-first — 7  rooms. 

1  HOUSE  south  side  Liberty  street,  between  Valencia 
and  Guerrero — 8  rooms  and  bath. 

1   HOUSE  south  side  Post  street,  between  Webster  and 
Fillmore — 8  rooms  and  bath.  • 

1  HOUSE   east  side   of  York   street,   between   Twenty- 
fourth  and  Twenty-fifth — 6  rooms  and  bath. 
£)  HOUSES  west  side   Pierce  street,  between   O'Farrell 
-V  and  Ellis — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  south  side  Clinton  Park,  between  Guerrero, 
Dolores,  Market,  and  Fourteenth  sts — 7  rooms  and  bath. 
2  HOUSES  south  side  Twenty-first  street,  between  Va- 
lencia and  Mission — 6  rooms  and  bath. 
1  HOUSE  west  side  Verba  Bueno  street,  between  Clay 
and  Sacramento,  Mason  and  Taylor —  rooms  and  hath- 
1  HOUSE  east  side  Stevenson  street,  between  Twentieth 
and  Twenty  -first — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

32T  The  houses  are  all  entirely  new,  are  of  modem  con- 
structiOD  and  finish,  and  easily  accessible  by  street  railroads. 
They  are  entirely  disconnected,  have  been  built  under  our 
own  supervision  by  DAY  WORK,  and  are  warranted  first- 
class  in  every  respect.  The  title  warranted  perfect  in  all 
cases-  WM.   HOLLIS,  Manager, 

230  Montgomery  Street, 


ryVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE   OF 

-* —  thi  Standard  Gold  Mining  Company,  San  Francis- 
co, Cal.,  June  7th,  1878. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  above  named  company,  held  this  day,  Divi- 
dend No.  10,  of  one  dollar  per  share  was  declared,  payable  on 
Wednesday,  June  17, 1878.  Transfer  books  closed  on  Satur- 
dav,  June  8,  1878,  at  12  o'clock  m. 

WM.  WILLIS,   Secretary. 
Office,  Room   29   Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Montgomery 
Street   third  floor   San  Francisco   Cal 


(TPRING  VALLEY  WATER  WORKS, 

*~-^  516  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  June  1st,  1S78. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Works,  for  the  election  of  Trustees  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
be  brought  before  the  meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  on  Wednesday,  June  19th,  1878,311211. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

WM.   NORRIS,  Secretary. 


BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM 


The  Berkeley  Gymnasium  (a  preparatory  school  to  the 
University)—  a  first-class  boarding-school  establishment  in 
the  interests  of  higher  education,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
cramming  system  of  the  small  colleges  and  military  acade- 
mies of  the  State.  The  next  term  will  commence  July  24th. 
Examination  of  candidates  for  admission  July  228  and  23d. 
By  request,  instructions  have  been  provided  during  the  sum- 
mer months  for  students  preparing  fur  the  August  examina- 
tions at  the  University.  For  catalogue  or  particulars,  ad- 
dress 

JOHN    F.    BURRIS,    PRINCIPAL, 

EERKELEV,  CALIFORNIA. 

Note. — We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  organi- 
zation of  our  Grammar  Department,  separate  from  the  Aca- 
demical, and  solicit  the  patronage  of  parents  and  guardians 
of  small  boys. 


s- 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 
Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

ts  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  seventh  (7th)  day  of  June,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  34)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
-Street,  San  Francisco,  California.         » 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  \\  ednesday,  the  tenth  day  of  July,  1878,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  TUESDAY,  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

E.   B.  HOLMES,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  15.  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


C 


'ROWN POINT  GOLD  ANDSILVER 

Mining   Company. — Location   of    principal   place   of 
San    Francisco,   California.      Location  of  works, 
Gold  Hill.  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, held  on  the  fifth  (5th)  day  of  June,  1878,  an 
assessment  (No.  34)  of  one  dollar  per  share,  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  28,  No.  419  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  July,  1878,  will 
be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, the  thirty-first  day  of  July,  1878,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

TAMES  NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office.  Room  28,  Hayward's  Building,  No.  419  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


riERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*~^  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virgnia 
Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  54)  of  fifty  (50}  cents  persharewas  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  47,  Nevada  Bloock,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  nineteenth  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  eighth  day  of 
July,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with 
cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

W.   W.  STETSON,  Secretary. 

Office — Ruom  47,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


LTALE&-  NORCROSS  SILVER  MIN- 

-*  ■*■  ing  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada- 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  58)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  58,  Nevada  Block,  northwest  cor- 
ner Pine  and  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 
Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  18th  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be  delinquent,  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is 
made  before  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the  tenth  (10th) 
day  of  TlILY,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  oi  the  Board  of  Directors. 

IOEL  F.   LIGHTNER,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  58,  Nevada  Block,   northwest  comer  Pine 
and  Montgomery  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California. 

AJEXICAN     GOLD     AND     SILVER 

M  ■*-  Mining  Company.— Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works', 
Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  5)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  28,  Hayward's  Building,  No.  419  CaJiler- 
nia  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  21st  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and  adver- 
tised for  sals  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made 
before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the  tenth  day  of  July, 
1878,  to  pay  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of 
advertising  and  expensesof  sale. 

Bv  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  No.  28,  Hayward's  Building,  419  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


DELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

~^~^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works.  Gold  Hill,  Storey 
County,  Nevada.  _ 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  ot 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  14)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  No.  21,  No.  4'9  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  18th  day  of  June,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is 
made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  eighth  day 
of  July,  1873,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  „„„——-,   ^ 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

OffjCe._Room  No.  21,  No.  419  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


0 


AND   CADET  SCHOOL. 


Next  quarter  will  commence  July  17,  1878. 
For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


FFICE  OF  ALPHA  CONSOLIDA  T- 

ed  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco,  May  18th,  1873. 
—The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
above  named  company,  for  the  election  of  Trustees  and  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  presented,  will 
bo  held  on  Monday,  June  vfih.  (third  Monday  in  June),  at 
r  o'clock  p.  M.  on  that  day,  at  the  office  of  the  corporation, 
Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery*  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  closed  on  Monday, 
lune  10th,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
J  WM.  WILLIS.  Secretary- 

JOT,  CE  OF  AP PLICA  TION  TO  BE- 

COME  A  SOLE  TRADER.— Notice  is  hereby 
given  that  I,  SARAH  E.  PEREIRA.  wife  of  Samuel  L. 
r'creira,  formerly  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
California  (now  of  Prescott,  Arizona),  intend  to  apply  to  the 
County  Court  of  the  said  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  on 
Monday,  the  first  day  of  July,  1878,  said  day  being  a  day 
of  the  July  term,  r87S,  of  said  court,  for  an  order  and  de- 
cree authorizing  and  permitting  me  to  carry;  on  business  on 
my  own  account  as  a  Sole  Trader,  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco or  elsewhere  in  the  State  of  California.  The  nature  of 
the  said  business  intended  and  proposed  to  be  carried  on  by 
me  is  that  of  keeping  a  private  lodging  house. 

San  Francisco,  May  29,  1878. 

SARAH  E.  PEREIRA. 

J.  R.  Bpandon,  Attorney  for  Petitioner. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


c 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


Commencing  April  25,  iSjS. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsen>  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as 
follows : 


8-3 


3 


n  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Hollister,  1 
_  ^  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and  all  Way  . 
Stations.  SW  At  Pajako,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  At  Salinas  the  j 
M.  &  S.  V.  R.  R.  connects  with  this  train  for  Monterey.  ; 
BSsT  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  Parlor  car  at-  1 
tached  to  this  train. 
m  sin  *■  M"  DAILY    ror    San    Jose    and  Way   Sta- 

,    -n  P.  M.  DAILY  (Sundays  excepted)  for  Gilroy,  Pa- 

V y  jaro,  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  and  Way  Stations.  ] 
fijjT  Stage  connection  made  with  this  train  at  Santa  : 
Clara  for  Pacific  Congress  Springs. 

S3T  On  Saturdays  only,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  j 
with  this  train  at  Pajako  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  Re-  ' 
turning,  passengers  leave  Santa  Cruz  at  4.30  a.  M.  Mon- 
days (breakfast  at  Gilroy),  arriving  in  San  Francisco  at  10 
A.  M. 

-     ,~    P.    M.    DAILY    for    San    Jose    and    Way    Star 
4-t°  tions. 

X    -n  P.  M.  DAILY    for    Menlo    Park   and  Way  Sta-  ' 
^■O       tions. 

g&-  SUNDAYS   AN    EXTRA   TRAIN  will  leave  for; 
San  Jose  and  Way  Stations  at  9.30  a.  m.     Returning,  will 
leave  San  Jose  at  6.00  p.  M. 
A.  C  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt.  ; 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
tSsT  Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of 
the  road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
via  OAKLAND,  leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry 
Landing,  Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  m.  daily,  and  making 
close  connection  at  GOSHEN  for  Sumner,  Mohave,  LOS 
ANGELES,  Wilmimgton,  Anaheim,  Col  ton,  Colorado 
River,  and  Yuma. 


N 


ORTH    PACIFIC    COAST     RAIL- 
ROAD. 

INCREASED    FACILITIES. 


On  and  after  Wednesday,  May  1st,  1878,  the  two  new,  fast, 

and  elegant  steamers  SAN   RAFAEL  and  SAU- 

SALITO  will  run  between  San  Francisco 

and  San  Rafael  as  follows  : 

WEEK  DAYS. 
Leave  San  Francisco. 
(From   San   Quentin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 
7.15  a.m.  for  Sv.n  Rafael. 
8.15  "  for  San  R,  &  Junct'n 
9.40  "  " 

1.45  P.M. 
4.00  "  * 

5.00  " 
6.15  "    for  San  Rafael. 


Leave  San  Rafael. 

(Via.  San  Quentin  Ferry.) 

6.30  A.M.  for  San  Francisco. 
8.00     "         " 
9.00     "         "  " 

11.00     "         "  " 

3.15  P.M.        " 


(From  Saucelito  Ferry,  Davis 
Street). 

5.30  l'.M.  for  all  points  be- 
tween Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael. 

SUNDAYS. 
(From   San   Quentin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 
10.00  a.m.  for  San  Rafael. 
12.30  p.m.      "  " 

3-iS     "         " 

5.45     "  for  San  Rafael  and 
Junction. 
(From  Saucelito  Ferrv,  Davis 

Street). 
8.00   A.  M.   Excursion   train, 
connecting   at    Junction 
with    train  for  San   Ra- 
fael. 


6.15     "         " 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry). 
7.00  a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 


(V  1a  San  Quentin  Ferry). 
a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 


4-30 


(Via.  Saucelito  Ferry)- 
6.45  p.m.  for  San  Francisco. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
Round  Trip  Tickets  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Ra- 
fael  have  been  reduced   as  follows :  Week  days,  75  cents : 
Sundays,  50  cents. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


S 


AAT  FRANCISCO  AND 

NORTH  PACIFIC  R. 


R. 


TIME  SCHEDULE  — SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Monday,  June  10th,   1878,    Boats  and  Trains 

will  leave  San  Francisco  (Washington  Street 

Wharf),  as  follows : 

/r\f\  A.  J/.,  DAILY,  Simaays  excepted, 
>W  MAIL  AND  EXPRESS  ^TRAIN,  via 
Donahue  for  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  way  stations.  Stage  connection  made  at  Santa 
Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs,  Gcyserville  for  Skaggs' 
Springs,  at  Cloverdale  for  Ukiah,  Lakeport,  Mendocino 
City,  Highland  Springs,  Bartlett  Springs,  Soda  Bay,  and 
the  GEYSERS. 

^^Connections  made  at  Fulton  for  Korbel's,  Guerneville, 
Russian  River,  and  th<;  Redwoods. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  7.55  r.  ai.) 

J  r\f)  P.  M.,  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted, 
.  WIS  EXPRESS  via  Donahue  for  Cloverdale  and 
way  stations.  Stage  connections  at  Lakeville  for  Sonoma. 
Round  Trip  Tickets,  good  from  Saturday  till  following 
Monday:  Donahue,  $1  50;  Petaluma,  S2;  Santa  Rosa,  S3; 
Healdsburg,  S4  ;  Cloverdale,  $5- 
(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  12.55  r-  **■) 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS  AT  REDUCED  RATES. 
cS  OO  ^'  M.^  Sundays  only,  via  Doftahue, 

*  for  Cloverdale  and  way  stations.     Fares  for  the 

round  trip:  Donahue,  51  ;  Petaluma,  Si  50;  Santa  Rosa, 
$2;  Healdsburg,  S5  ;  Cloverdale,  $4. 

Connection  made  at  Fulton  for  Laguna,  Forestville,  Kor- 
bel's, Guerneville,  the  Russian  River,  and  Big  Trees.    Fares 
for  round  trip :  Fulton  and  Laguna,  $2  50 ;  Forestville,  Kor- 
bel's,and  Guerneville,  $3. 
"  (Arrive  at  San  Francisco  6.55  p.  m.) 

Freight  received  from  7  a.  m.  to  5.00  p.  m.  daily  (except 
Sunday). 

Ticket  Office,  Washington  Street  Wharf. 
Arthur  Hughes,  Gen.  Manager.  A  A  Eean,  Sup't. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY',  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CAL'A, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,   President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


OMMENCIXG  ll'EDXESDAY,MA  V 

:9th,  1878,  and  until  further  notice. 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 

WILL  LEAVE  SAX  FRAXCISCO: 

Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

J  OO    A.    M..    DAILY,     VALLEJO 

/  '  Steamer  (from    Market    Street   Landing),  con-  j 

necting  with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  Williams,  Knight's  Land- 
ing-, and  Sacramento. 

Sundays   excepted  for  Woodland,  Williams,  and  Knight's 
Landing. 

[Arrive  San   Francisco  8.55  p.  M-] 

Q  OO  A-  M->  DAILY,   A  TLA  X TIC 

*  Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Fern)  for  Sacra- 

mento, MarysviJIe,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  p.  m 

(Arrive  ban  Francisco  5.35  p  m.j 

IO  OO  A-  M-<  DAILY>  ACCOM  MO- 

elation  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry) 
to  San  Pablo  only.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  4.05  p.  m.] 

3  OO  P-  M->  DAILy*   SAN  JOSE 

O  *  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  m. 

//  HO  p-  M->   DAILY,   EXPRESS 

Zf..KJKJ  Train  ^a  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  and 
Stockton,  Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
"  Santa  Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  .Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ton,  and  Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers). Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose 
at  6.55  p.  M.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  m.] 

/  OO  p-  J/->  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

-L.KJ\J  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  W  ood- 
land,  Knight's  Landing,  and  Sacramento,  and  at  Sacramen- 
to with  passenger  train,  leaving  at  9.35  p.  M-,  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Car- 
son, and  Virginia.  Sleeping  cars  between  Vallejo  and  Car- 
son. [Arrive  San  Francisco  11. 10  a.  M-] 

/  OO  p-  M->  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

<£f-*W  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf )  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River  ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  A.  M.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  P.  M.] 

,,    on   p-    M->   DAILY,    THROUGH 

^-j-'^J  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 

throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  1^=.  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  A-  M-  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  M-] 


1   fpRENCH  SA  J  'INGS 

, 1  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

411  Bush  Street,  above  Kearnev,  San  Francisco. 
G.  MAHE.  Director. 


M- 


FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 


c" 

n  -.  p  -. 

£  ?.    *    ° 


A.  M. 

B  6.IO 
7-CO 
7.30 
I.OO 


A.   M.       A.    M. 


.   M. 


A.   M. 


12.30 
I.OO 
I.30 

2.00 
3.00 


8. 30 
9.00 
9.30        4.00 

10 . 00  4-50 
10.30  ;.co 
11.00 
11.30 


7.OO  B  6.IO   S.OO    8.CO  7.30  B  6.IO 

8 . 00   7 . 30  +9 ■  30  to . 30  8 .  30   S -00 

Q.O»        2.30     P.   M.        1.   M.  9.30      IO.OO 

lO.OO        9-30      tl.CO        3.00  IO-3O     P.   M. 

11.00    to.  30      3-00      4.00  11.30      3.00 

12-CvJ      11.30        4.00      tS.lO  I".    M-           4-30 

p.  M.      P.  M.      t3-io 1-00      5-3° 

'.  4.0J  u  6-00 

5-co 

6.00 


12.00 


6.00 
6.30 


1.30 
2.00 

*3.oo 
4.00 

T-OO 


3-: 

4-30 

5-30 


6.00      6.30  -Change  cars;  Change  cars 
*7'00| 


..  Bii.45 


*io-3o      9.20 
"11.45     t°-3° 


at  East 
Oakland. 


at  West 
Oakland. 


B_ Sundays  excepted.  c— Sundays  only. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

To  Femside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  A.  m.,  5.00 
p.  M. 

To  San  Jose,  daily,  tg.30  a.  M-,  3.00,  4.00  P.  M. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 


A.   M. 


A.  M.       A.  M. 
B  6.3O  B  5.4O  B*5-00 

8.00        7.30  B"5-40 

10.00  8.30}  *6.25    -- 

P.M.  9.30  7.00  til.  45    P.M. 

3.00  10.30J  8.03I  P.  M.   !tl2.o8 

4.30  n.30  9-ooj 

5.3O     P.   M.   \    IO.O3 
CO      1 1 .  OJ 


12.00 

5-00 

P.  11. 

1.00 

* -f •* 

3.  CO 

*  3 .  20 

Change  cars 

4.00 

5- eo 

at  W  est 

6.03 

B*7-20 

Oakland. 

B'8-30 

'IO.OO 

b — Sundays  excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
From  Femside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,  10.00,  11.00  a.  M. 
6.00  p.  M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8.10  a.  m. 


CREEK  ROUTE 
From  San    Francisco — Daily—  B6.30 — B7.2G — 0.15 — 9.15, 

10.15 — 11.15  a.  m.— 17.15— 1.15—2.25—3-15—4-15— 5-i5 

— 6.15  P.  M. 
From  Oakland — Daily — B6.20 — B7.10 — 8.05 — 9.05 — 10.05 

— 11.05  A-    M-  — 12-05 — 1.05 — 2. 15 — 3.05 — 4.05 — 5.05 — 

6.05  P.  M.  B — Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN. 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


ASONIC  SAVINGS 

AND   LOAN  RANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francis-jo,  Cal. 

Terrn  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.   H.   CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN"    SOCIETY. 


<yuxcriox  of  market,  powell 

^J  and  Eddy  Streets.  Ordinary  and  Term  Deposits  re- 
ceived, and  Loans  made  on  real  estate  security.  Remit- 
tances may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or  by  checks  on 
reliable  parties,  payable  here;  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bank  commences  only  with  the  receipt  of  the  coin.  No 
charge  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

DAYID   FARQUH ARSON,  President. 


ODD  FELLOWS'  SAVINGS  BANK 


QFFICE,  ODD  FELLOWS'  NALL,j2j 

^^^  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Deposits  re- 
ceived in  sums  of  one  dollar  and  upward.  Remittances 
from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Cos 
Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house,  but  the  Bank 
will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery.  The  signature 
of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first  deposit. 

MARTIN   HELLER,  President. 
James  Benson,  Secretary. 


DACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,' SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

First-class   steamers   with   unequaled   accommodations    for 
passengers  w.ll  leave  San  Francisco  : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
June  10,  July  8,  Aug,  5,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN- 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  igth  of  each  month. 

FOR  HONOLULU, 
April  27th,  and  every  four  weeks  thereafter. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C-,    PUGET    SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,   Oregon,  on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 
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CC1DEXTAL  AXD  ORIEXTAL 


STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and   Eninnan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND   HONGKONG. 
Connecting    at    Yokohama  with   steamers   for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,         OCEANIC,        BELGIC. 

Saturday,  May  18.  !  Tuesday,   June  iS  1  Tuesday,  July  16. 
Friday,  August  16.     Tuesday,  Sept.  17     Wednesday, 
Saturday,  Nov.  16.  |  Tuesday,   Dec  17  j  October  16. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  No.  2  Montgomery  Street. 

For  freight  apply  at   the   Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany's Wharf. 

T.   H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

GEO.  H.   BRADBURY,  President. 


S 


AUCELITO  FERRY. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

On  and  after  Sunday.  April  7th,  1877,  a  swift  and  com- 
modious steamer  will  leave  as  follows  : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m.;  11.00 
a.  m. ;  "3.30  p.  m. ;  5.30  p.  m. — R.  R. 

Saucelito — 7.55  a.  m. — R.  R. ;  9.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m. ;  4.30 
p.  m. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Fiancisco — 8.coa.  m. — R.  R-;  10.00 a.  m.;  12  m. ;  2.00 
p.  m. ;  4.30  p.  m.  ;  6.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9.00  a.  m.;  11.00  a.  ra. ;  1.00  p.  m.;  3.30  p.  m. ; 
5.45  p.  ra.:  7.45  p.  m. — R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00 
a.  m.  On  SATURDAY  extra  trip  from  Saucelito  at  6.15 
p.  m.     *  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street.  FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


H^HE  STATE  INVESTMENT 

—  AND  — 

INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS $450,000 

Principal  Office,  2r8  and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


opxiceks: 
A.  J.   BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  V.ce-President, 

CHAS.    H.   GUSHING,   Secretary. 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


FRANK    KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAY,    604    MER- 

•*  chant  Street,   Room  16.     Probate,  divorce,  bank- 

ruptcy, and  all  other  cases  attended  to. 


'-THE  XEVADA   BAXK 
1  OF  SAX 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFOR^ 


SCO, 


Paid  up  Capital Sio.ooo.ooo  Gold. 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000 


DIRECTORS: 
Lotis  McLane,  President.      J.  C.  Flood,  Yice-President- 
John  W.  Mackav,     W.  S.  O'Bkien,     James  G.  Fair. 


Cashier H.  W.  Glennv  . 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Ncv Geo.  A  King 

Agents  at  New  York,  1  C.  T.  Christensen 

(£2  Wall  Street.) "(  Chas.  W  Church. 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Transfers  by  Telegraph  and  Ca- 
ble, and  draws  Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank 
has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


EXCHANGE 
On   the   principal  Cities  throughout  the    United    States, 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

New  York  Bankers The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

London  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 

The  Union  Bank  of  London. 
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HE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 
(Limited.) 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Offic* 3  Angel  Court. 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Eairiings ijo.ooo 


Will  receive  Deposits,  opsn  Acccunts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 


Fred'k  F.  Low,  \ 
Ign.  Steinhart,  S 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier.. 


Managers. 


nTHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO"! 


Capital $5,000,000 

D.  O.  Mills President. 

William  Alvord Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 


AGENTS  —  New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal-mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Fran kfort-©n- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. a 


TTIBERXIA   SAVINGS 
tt  AND  LOAN 


SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweenev. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Sl-llivan. 

TRUSTEES. 

M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,        P.  McAran, 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer Edward  Martin 

Attorney Richard  ToaiN. 

Office,  Northeast  comer  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wei  s, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  hi?  riYst 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2-5°  upward.  Office  hours  frcm 
9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  M. 


CALIFORNIA    FARMERS' 
MUTUAL 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

[established  in  1S74.] 


Paid  up  Capital $200,000 

Assets  exceed 326,000 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  209  SANSOME  ST. 

SAN    PRAKCISCO,   CAL., 


THOS.  FLINT,  President.        1.  W.  FOARD,  Manager. 

Feud.  K.  Rule - Secretary-. 

I.  G.  Gordon General  Agent. 

John  C.  Staples Special  A ^ent 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


fiicniuc 

PIANO    WAREROOMS, 
31  POST  ST.,  Mechanics' Institute  Building. 
ELEGANT  P/AXOS. 
L.  K.   HAMMER, 

Sole  Agent  for  Pacific  CoasL 

tW  Owners  of  Checkering  PLin»  :ire  specially  requested 
to  leave  orders  for  tuning  al  warenoou,   ;i  Post  Street. 


CEO.C.HICKOX&CO 

STOCK  BROKERS. 

130   MONTGOMERY   STREET.  SAX    FRANCISCO. 


MUSIC 


■  Advances  made  on  Active   \ 


JOH  N     DANIEL, 

IVPftRl  KK    AND    DEALER    IN 

ITALIAN     AND     SCOTCH     GRANITE 
MONUM  ENTS. 


GRAND    AVERAGE 
95  1-2 

OUT   OF   A   POSSIBLE 
96. 


MARBLEIZED 

IRON  MANTELS 

—  AND  — 

ENAMELED     GRATES. 


KNABE  PIANOS. 
Irving  Piano.-,  Rogers'  UPRIGHT  Pianos, 
Prince  Organs,  Waters'  Organs,  Sheet  Music. 

Bancroft,  Knight  &  Co., 

733  MARKET  STREET. 

ACENCY 

SCHOMACKER  AND  HENRY  F.  MIL- 
LER CELEBRATED  PIANOS. 
Pianos  Tuned,  Rented,  m  Installment  Plan. 

W00DW0RTH,SCHELL&  Co. 

12  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


All  Stylet  Marble  Mantels  and   Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS: 
No.   431     Pink   Street,    bstwbbn    Montgwibry    and 

K      ,::-.V.   San    FkanCISCO. 


CAUTION. — One  New  York  Piano-maker  having  not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
but  also  dishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
age of  95  out  of  a  possible  c,6,  the  Examining  Judges  flatly 
contradicted  hint,  and  certify  that  lie  reached  an  avoage  of 
ooK  only,  ranking  but  third  on  Square  and  fourth  on 
Parlor  Grinds. 

Every  Steinway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,  105  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  perfection  which  the  manufacture  of  MarbleLred 
Iron  Mantels  has  attained  brings  them  in  direct  competition 
with  the  best  qualities  of  slate  for  all  purposes  where  mantels 
are  used,  and  they  are  in  a  gTeat  measure  taking  the  place 
of  marble.  The  soft  rich  color  in  which  these  mantels  are 
finished  renders  them  a  much  more  agreeable  article  of  fur- 
niture to  a  room  than  the  cold,  repulsive-looking  marble 
slab,  and  colors  may  be  selected  to  harmonize  with  the  fur- 
niture. In  Elegance  of  Design,  Quality  of  Finish, 
bility  of  Polish,  they  are  every  way  superior 
to  slate  or  marble.  In  point  of  economy,  also,  they  cost 
very  much  less,  arc  stronger,  and  certainly  far  more  durable 
than  cither. 

The  Largest  Stock  and  Greatest  Variety  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.         For  sale  by 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  ft  CO., 

Nos.  no,  112,  114,  11S,  &  120  Battery  St. 


JOE   POHEIM, 


morris,  schwab  &.  co.  Merchant  Tailor, 

FINE-ART    DEALERS. 

No.  203  Montgomery  Street. 


FREE    ART    GALLERY. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND    OF 

^^  Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs-  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  BOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  aad  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING     OF    MUSICAL     BOXES    thoroughly 
dene  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.    J.    PAILLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND   IMPORTERS, 

120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House,  680  Broadwav.  Ne»-  York. 


GEO.  W.    FRESCOTT. 


IRVING  M.    SCOTT. 


H.    T.    SCOTT. 


UNION   IRON  WORKS 

(  Foanded  1849.)     Post  Office  Box  2138. 

COR.    FIRST   AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO 


TACTURERS    OF 
Compressed  Er.gines, 
Air  Compressors, 
Rock  Drills, 
•  Portable  Hoisting  Engines, 

Marine  Stationary  and  Portable  Boilers 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


CONSTANTLY    ON    HAND    AND    FOR    SALE. 

Direct-acting  Pumping  and  Hoisting  Engines, 
Uprignt  and  stationary  Engines, 

Quanr  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery 
Blake's  Rock  Breakers, 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps, 

Cblorodiring  Furnaces. 
Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps. 
AH  manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
workmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
manufacturers. 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 


*XOS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS.  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 
624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 
San  Francisco.  CaEf  rtua. 


r     H.    STREET, 

L-"  BOOK,  JOB,  AND  GENERAL 

PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Street, 
Between  Montgomery-  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


SEWING  MACHINE, 


ITie   ■.■iily  really  I  ij;ht -running  lockstitch   Sewing  Machine 
in  the  market. 


"DOMESTIC"  PAPER  FASHIONS 

Elegant,  stylish,  and  reliable. 
J.  W.   EVANS,  20  Post  Street,  San  Francisco- 


GRAND 

SPRING  OPENING 

..or — 

Millinery  |  Fancy  Goods 

And  all  other  goods  suitable  for  man,  woman  or  child,  at 

PALMER    BROTHERS, 

726,  72S,  730,  732,  and  734.  Market  St. 


A  complete  assortment  of  ARTISTS'  MATERIAL,  GOI.R 
FRAMES,  etc 


19    AND    21    POST   STREET. 


rj/A  RE  ROOMS,   X.   W.   CORXER 

KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &.   CO. 


TENTS 

And  Camp  Outfits 

FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET,  AT 

E.     DETR1CK     &.     CO.'S, 

119,  121,  and  123  Clay  Street 


RARE     OLD 

Engravings    and   Etchings ! 

W.    K.   VICKERY 

Invites  the  attention  of  art  lovers  to  his  fine  selection  of 
Raf.e  Old  Engravings  and  Etchings  with  which  he  has 
recently  arrived  in  San  Francisco-  They  consist  of  early 
and  scarce  impressions  from  the  original  plates  of  the  great 
engravers  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Their  age,  rarity,  and  unequaled  workmanship 
are  causing  them  now  to  be  much  sought  for  by  people  of 
taste  in  the  East,  both  for  portfolio  and  framing  purposes. 
Visitors  will  be  welcome  to  call  and  inspect  collection  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  two  o'clock.  Engravings  sent 
on  approval  10  private  residences. 

NO.  417  KEARNY  STREET,  ROOM  N®.  1. 
San  Francisco- 


;.   H.  WALKER. 


JENNINGS  S.  COX. 


ALEX.  AUSTIN. 


J.   M.  WALKER   &   CO. 

(TTOCK  BROKERS,   X.   W.    CORXER 
•-5     Montgomery  and  Pine  Streets. 


CHAS.  N.  FOX. 


M.  B.  KELLOGG. 


FOX  &  KELLOGG, 
A  TTORNEYS  AND    COUNSELORS 

■*-*       AT  LAW.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Office,  No.  5^0  California  Street,  Rooms  1,  2,  and  \. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as  Cards,  Cir- 
colaks,  Billheads,  Envelopes,  Receipts,  Handbills, 
Letter  Heads,  I  L.ncinc.  Concert 

Programmes,  Bills  of  Lading,  Shipping  Receipts, 
Posted. 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc. 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, 
320  Post  Street 

SIS  FR1SCISIO. 


P 


VBLIC  ADMIXISTRA  TOR, 

WILLIAM  DOOLAX. 

Office  Xo.  12  Nevada  Block. 


RUPTURE 


BUY    NO    TRUSS 

Until  you  see  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  DR.  PIERCE'S  late  in- 
vention. 

Call,  or  send   for  New    Illustrated 
Book      Prices  reduced. 
MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
CO.,  609  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BOY  YOUR 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


R.    1.    TRl'MBfLU 


CHAS.    W.    BEEBE. 


R.J.TMBULL&CO 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     BULBS,     TREES, 

SHRUBS,    PLANTS,    ETC. 

419  axd  421  Sansohb  St.       ...      -      San  Francisco. 


And  No.  103  Third  Street. 


NURSERY: 

Corner  H  and  Center  Stf.,    -    -    - 


M  ULLER'S 

OPTOMETER! 


The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 


OPTICIAN  I     135  MONTGOMERY  ST., 


Near  Bush,  opposite  the    Occidental 
Hotel. 


y    J.  PETTIT  b=  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 
ENGRAVING    A N D  -P  R  I  X  T  I  N  G 

ESTABLISHMENT, 
52B  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE,  t7  DUPOXT  STREET, 
TTOMCEOPATHIC    FREE    DISPEX- 

■**      S.MK  TO  THE  POOR— la  Bagley  Place,  next 
to  Hammam  Baths,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 


R.  P.  &  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 
A  TTORNE  YS-A  T-LA  W, 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Building, 

Montgomery  Street,  N.  E.  comer  of  Slay,  San   Francisco. 
(P.  O.  Box  707.) 


Newton  Bo*th,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco" 

TIT    IV.  DODGE  Sf   CO., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  com.r  Clav  and  Front  Streets,  San   Francisco. 


1 

Business  Suits  made  to  Order  in  24  hours. . . .  from  $20 

Pants  made  to  Order  in  24  hours from    $5 

Fine  Diagonal,  Cassimere,  and  Scotch  Cheviot 

Suits  to  Order from  $25  to  $45 

Fine  Dress  Suits  to  Order. from  S40  to  $50 

Overcoats from  S25  to  $35 

Perfect  fit  guaranteed  by  JOE  POHEIM,  the  great  artist 
and  cutter  from  New  York- 

Q     F.   UFLLEY  &*  CO., 

IMPORTERS   AND   MANUFACTURERS   OF 

FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 

BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.   D.   ROGERS.   Philadelphia, 

C.  S.  CAFFREY,  Camden.  X.  J., 
WOOD  BROTHERS.  New  York, 

H.   KII.LAM  &  CO..  New  Haven, 
COOLIXG  BROS.,  Wilmington 

ALSO,    AGENTS  FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON. 

TOMPKINS  &  MANDEVILLE,  AXD 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whip?,  elc. 

CHERRHANN 


Keeps  the  largest  and  most  selected  stock   of  fany    HAT 
STORE  on  thecoast  at 

402   KEARNY    STREET,    NEAR]  PINE, 

—  A*D  — 

910   MARKET  ST.,  ABOVE  STOCKTON. 


DANIEL  Z.    YOST. 


DRECKIXRIDGE  &*    YOST, 

STOCK     BROKERS, 

304  Montgomery  Street. 


H.  P.  GREGORY    &    CO. 

2  and  4  California  St., 
Sole  Agents  for  the  c^l:    - 

SPIDER      HOSE, 

A  brand  of  Rubber  Hose  made  expressly 
for  use  on  the   Pacific  Coast     Costs  no 
more  and  guarantee!  to  outlast  anv  other  make. 

BEAMISH 
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San  Francisco,  Friday,  June  21,  1878 — 10  a.  m. 

Shares.                                                   BONDS.  Bid.  Asked. 

—  U.  S.  Bonds,  5.20,  1867-68,  with  interest 1055^  106 

—  California  State  Bonds,  6s 104  — 

—  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Bonds,  6s,  1858 104  — 

—  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Bonds,  7s 107  — 

—  Montgomery  Avenue  Bonds 80  85 

—  Dupont  Street  Bonds. —  88 

—  Sacramento  City  Bonds 30  — 

—  Sacramento  County  Bonds,  6s 95  — 

—  Stockton  City  Bonds,  8s 90  — 

—  Marysville  City  Bonds 00  95 

—  Yuba  County  Bonds,  8s 100  — 

—  Santa  Clara  County  Bonds,  7s 105  — 

—  San  Mateo  County  Bonds,  7s 102  104 

—  Oakland  City  Bonds,  85 no  112 

—  Butte  County  Bonds,  ios,  i860 100  — 

BANK  STOCKS. 

—  Bank  of  California. —  88 

—  Pacific  Bank 115  — 

—  First  National  Bank 88  90 

—  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co 80  82j£ 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

—  Lmon  Insurance  Company 116  117 

—  Firemen's  Fund  Insurance  Company no  112 

—  California  Insurance  Company 115  118 

—  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 70  75 

—  Commercial  Insurance  Company 75  80 

—  State  Inv  stment  and  Insurance  Company no  112 

CITY  RAILROAD  STOCKS. 

—  Omnibus  Railroad 20  25 

—  North  Beach  and  Mission 68  70 

—  Sutter  Street. 18  21 

—  Central 68  70 

—  Front  street  Railroad 20  — 

M ISC  ELLA  NEO  US. 

—  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 85  — 

—  Nevada  N.  G.  Railroad  Bonds —  92 

—  San  Francisco  Gaslight  Company 103  103^ 

—  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 97  %  98 

—  Giant  Powder  Company 155  160 

—  Lesral  Tenders 99^  og^g 


THE  REAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIG  BONANZA, 


626  Eddy  St.,  Sax  Fran'cjsco,  June  18,  1878. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Argonaut:— Since  the  publication  of  my 
report  on  the  Bonanza  mines,  I  have  received  many  letters  asking  for 
further  information  concerning  these  mines  and  others.  As  h  would 
have  been  inconvenient  to  reply  to  all  of  these  communications  they 
have  remained  unanswered.  Nevertheless  a  topic  so  interesting  and 
important  as  the  mines  of  this  coast  demands  attention  ;  and  as  the 
Argonaut  goes  everywhere  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  its  thoughtful 
and  tasteful  columns  would  furnish  an  appropriate  niche  for  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  Bonanza  and  a  summary  of  the  mining  outlook.  In  this  way 
I  hope  to  satisfy  my  correspondents,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  to 
the  public  generally  the  result  of  the  observations  I  have  been  able  to 
make  on  the  prospects  of  the  mines  in  this,  the  world's  chief  source  of 
supply  for  the  precious  metals. 

Previous  to  1873  lne  ^ig  Bonanza  had  no  history;  nevertheless,  events 
had  happened  which  were  destined  to  lend  great  consequence  to  the 
mine.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  the  payment  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  indemnity. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  dated  May  10,  1871,  France 
agreed  to  pay  to  Germany  in  the  course  of  three  years  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000,000.  Of  this  vast  sum  about  nine-tenths  were  paid  in  bills  of 
exchange,  based  on  French  credits  upon  other  countries,  and  one-tenth 
in  specie.  Besides  this  specie,  amounting  to  $102,458,986,  some  other 
specie  found  its  way  out  of  France  into  Germany  and  other  countries, 
so  that,  in  effect,  France  lost  about  $200,000,000  in  gold  (gaining  mean- 
while $13,000,000  in  silver),  and  Germany  gained  $167,000,000  in  gold 
(losing  meanwhile  $13,000,000  in  silver.) 

This  sudden  acquisition  of  gold  to  Germany  resulted  in  the  adoption 
by  that  country  of  a  policy  which  eventually  and  practically  accorded 
to  the  Big  Bonanza  a  place  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 

At  the  period  of  the  French  war  the  currency  of  Germany  consisted  of 
silver  coins,  and  bank  notes  based  upon  silver  coins ;  the  larger  of  these 
coins,  as  the  thalers,  being  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount.  But  Ger- 
many, it  will  be  remembered,  had  very  recently  consisted  of  some  thirty 
odd  independent  States,  and  although  systems  of  money,  more  or  less 
like  the  one  described,  prevailed  in  the  most  important,  this  was  not  the 
case  with  all  of  them;  and  even  in  those  where  the  svstemswere  substan- 
tially alike,  the  coins  differed  from  each  other,  and  the  greatest  confusion 
prevailed.  To  remedy  this,  to  make  use  of  the  large  amount  of  gold 
which  Germany  expected  to  receive  from  France  (an  amount  much 
larger  than  that  which  she  actually  received),  and  above  all  to  provide  a 
uniform  system  of  money  for  united  Germany,  the  rulers  of  the  country 
resolved  to  coin  the  French  gold  into  German  marks,  and  to  make  these 
gold  coins,  instead  of  the  current  silver  ones,  the  unlimited  legal  tenders 
of  the  country,  and  the  basis  of  all  future  money  transactions.  Aware 
that  more  than  a  given  sum  of  specie  can  not  practically  be  pumped 
into  the  circulation  of  a  free  country,  they  provided  for  the  sale  of  as  much 
of  the  old  silver  coins,  to  be  called  in,  as  the  new  gold  coins  would  re- 
place; and.  to  facilitate  this  transaction,  provided  that  temporarily  both 
the  old  silver  and  the  new  gold  coins  should  pass  as  unlimited  legal 
tenders;  the  weight  relation  between  them  being  fixed  at  15 %  of  silver 
to  1  of  gold;  but  that  after  a  given  date  in  future — not  yet  fixed — the 
silver  coins  were  to  lose  their  character  of  unlimited  legal  tender  and  to 
be  limited  to  twenty  marks  in  any  one  payment.  The  result  of  these  pro- 
visions was  that  so  fast  as  the  specie  (gold)  portion  of  the  war  indemnity 
reached  Berlin  it  was  sent  to  the  mint,  coined  into  Imperial  marks,  and 
thrown  into  circulation.  Meanwhile  old  silver  coins,  of  equal  value  to 
the  gold  for  which  they  were  exchanged,  found  their  way  into  the  mint, 
and  were  melted,  refined,  cast  into  bars  and  offered  for  sale.  As  Ger- 
many las  it  turned  out)  had  about  5167,000. 000  worth  of  silver  to  dis- 
pose of — this  being  the  amount  of  the  French  goid  which  she  obtained 
as  part  of  the  indemnity,  and  proposed  to  recoin  and  pump  into  her 
circulation — and  undertook  to  complete  the  recoinage  and  replacement, 
in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years,  she  had,  in  effect,  created  an  artificial 
Big  Bonanza  in  Berlin — a  Bonanza  that  was  to  throw  upon  the  markets 
of  the  world  about  $30,000,000  of  silver  a  year. 

We  now  begin  to  see  what  the  Franco-German  war  had  to  do  with 
the  bonanzas  at  Virginia  City.  That  war  had  already  created  a  bo- 
nanza at  Berlin;  so  that  when  the  Belcher  and  Crown  Point,  and  the 
Big  Bonanza  threw  their  products  upon  the  markets,  the  result  was  a 
fall  in  silver,  which  other  circumstances,  yet  to  be  mentioned,  changed 
to  a  panic. 

It  may  here  be  asked,  how  did  France  manage  to  get  along  after  the 


loss  of  $200,000,000  in  gold  from  her  circulation  ?  The  answer  is  that 
she  suspended  specie  payments  and  has  not  resumed  them  yet,  her  na- 
tional bank  notes  being  made  a  legal  tender  for  all  payments. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  while  the  Bank  of  France  has  not 
yet  resumed,  she  is  quite  able  to  do  so.  At  the  latest  accounts  [May 
16,  1878),  she  had  2.070,300,000  francs  in  cash  to  meet  2,281,900,000 
francs  of  notes  in  circulation.  The  bank  pays  out  small  sums  in  specie, 
and  the  latter  is  in  common  circulation  throughout  the  country  ;  never- 
theless, the  government  and  bank  have  not  resumed  specie  payments, 
chiefly  for  fear  that  in  such  case  the  specie  would  flow  out  of  the  coun- 
try and  occasion  financial  disorder. 

At  this  point  of  the  narrative  I  return  to  the  Comstock  lode.  Up  to 
1861  the  production  of  silver  in  the  United  States  had  been  very  trifling. 
In  that  year  the  silver  portion  of  the  Comstock  croppings  were  first 
utilized,  and  the  silver  production  of  the  country  amountedto  $2,000,- 
000.  In  1862  they  were  four  and  a  half  millions  ;  1863,  eight  and  a  half 
millions ;  1864,  eleven  millions  ;  1865,  eleven  and  a  quarter  millions  ; 
1.866,  ten  millions  ;  1867,  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  ;  1868,  twelve  mil- 
lions ;  1869  ;  thirteen  millions ;  and  in  1870,  sixteen  millions  ;  chiefly 
from  Nevada.  This  brings  us  up  to  the  period  of  the  Franco-German 
war  and  the  opening  of  the  Berlin  bonanza. 

In  1871  the  Belcher  and  Crown  Point  bonanza  was  opened,  and  the 
silver  production  of  this  country  rose  to  eighteen  millions,  of  which  one- 
third  was  from  the  Comstock  alone.  At  the  same  time  the  Berlin  Mint 
began  to  throw  large  amounts  of  silver  upon  the  London  market 

In  1872,  the  Belcher  and  Crown  Point  bonanza  having  increased  its 
yield,  the  production  of  the  country  rose  to  eighteen  and  a  half  millions, 
of  which  rather  more  than  one-third  was  from  the  Comstock.  In  this 
year  the  Berlin  Mint  increased  its  sales  of  silver. 

In  1873  the  Belcher  and  Crown  Point  bonanza  increased  its  yield  to 
nineteen  millions,  one-half  of  which  was  in  silver.  The  Big  Bonanza 
was  opened  and  yielded  two-thirds  of  a  million.  The  total  silver  pro- 
duction of  the  country  reached  twenty-five  millions,  of  which  eleven 
millions  were  from  the  Comstock  alone.  The  Berlin  Mint  continued 
to  throw  more  and  more  silver  upon  the  market.  And  the  United  States 
Mint,  by  an  act  of  underhanded  legislation,  was  closed  to  the  coinage 
of  silver  dollars. 

In  1874  the  yield  gf  the  Belcher  and  Crown  Point  bonanza  fell  to  less 
than  sixteen  millions,  of  which  but  seven  millions  were  silver.  The  Big 
Bonanza  increased  its  yield  to  five  millions,  of  which  three  millions  were 
silver.  The  total  silverproduction  of  the  country  rose  to  twenty-five  and 
a  half  millions,  of  which  twelve  millions  were  from  the  Comstock.  The 
Berlin  Mint  continued  its  sales  of  silver  at  an  accelerated  rate,  and  with 
a  suspension  of  specie  payments  bv  nearly  every  country-  in  Europe  and 
America,  except  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  the  future  of  silver  began 
to  look  serious,  and  that  metal  fell  for  the  first  time  in  history  below  par 
in  gold  at  the  relation  of  16  to  1,  that  being  the  ratio  of  the  metals  in 
our  coinage.  In  other  words,  up  to  that  time,  the  old  silver  dollar  of 
371  %  grains  fine  had  been  worth  more  than  the  gold  dollar  of  23.22 
grains  fine.  Silver  dollars  now  fell  to  a  slight  discount,  the  average  re- 
lation of  silver  to  gold  for  the  year  having  been  16. 16  to  1. 

This  fall,  which  began  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  and  the  still  greater 
fall  that  followed  it  in  subsequent  years,  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  de- 
lusive belief  entertained  with  respect  to  the  probable  future  production 
of  the  Big  Bonanza  mine.  The  annual  production  of  the  country  had 
reached  twenty-five  and  a  half  millions  before  any  fall  at  all  occurred  in 
silver.  It  reached  thirty  and  a  quarter  millions  (in  1875),  and  still  the 
fall  was  immaterial,  the  average  ratio  of  silver  for  the  year  having  been 
16.69,  at  "hich  rate  the  silver  dollar  was  worth  about  96  cents  gold, 
which  is  no  lower  than  gold  stood  with  regard  to  silver  three  years  be- 
fore. These  facts  prove  that  silver  could  stand  a  production  even 
greater  than  had  been  reached  in  1874.  It  might  even  have  maintained 
its  ground  in  the  face  of  a  rumor  soon  to  be  circulated  that  fifteen  hun- 
dred millions  were  in  sight  in  the  Big  Bonanza.  But  when,  on  top  of 
all  this,  Dr.  Linderman,  in  his  report  for  1875,  averred  that  he  had  seen 
three  hundred  millions  with  his  official  eyes,  the  market  for  silver  metal 
went  to  the  dogs.     But  this  is  anticipating. 

In  1874  Mr.  H.  R.  WhitehUl,  the  official  mineralogist  of  Nevada,  visited 
the  Bonanza  mine,  and  in  his  biennial  report  for  1873  and  1874,  p. 
131  and  140,  published  in  December,  1874,  estimated  the  ore  in  sight 
above  the  1550-foot  level  at  one  hundred  and  forty-three  millions.  Events 
have  shown  this  gentleman  to  have  been  mistaken  ;  for  the  mine,  though 
now  explored  to  a  depth  some  three  hundred  feet  greater,  has  barely 
yielded  two-thirds  of  this  sum,  and  not  one-third  of  it  in  silver.  The 
Bonanza  managers,  if  they  knew  more  than  did  Mr.  Whitehill,  did  not 
choose  to  say  anything — and  if  even  they  did  know  more,  who  can  blame 
them  for  their  reticence?  And  so  the  impression  was  conveyed  to  the 
world  that  one  hundred  and  forty-three  millions  of  silver  (for  the  gold 
portion  of  the  Bonanza  ores  was  never  mentioned  except  in  the  most 
casual  way)  were  ready  to  be  avalanched  upon  an  already  surfeited 
market. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  worst.  Shortly  before  January,  1875.  Mr- 
Philip  Deidesheimer.  who  is  described  by  Mr.  Henry  de  Groot  in 
Powell's  "  Land  of  Silver,1'  p.  95,  as  "  an  experienced  Comstock  superin- 
tendent, and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  mining  engineers  of  the  age,'' 
had  visited  the  Big  Bonanza,  and  estimated  its  value  at  fifteen  hundred 
millions.  Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Bonanza  managers  themselves  were  deluded  in  respect  of  the  contents 
of  their  mine,  it  is  hard  to  believe*that  this  astounding  and  preposterous 
estimate  found  any  lodgment  with  them  ;  nevertheless,  even  this  may 
have  been  the  case.  At  all  events,  they  allowed  it  to  be  published  far  and 
wide,  without  a  word  of  qualification  or  dissent,  and  the  mischief  it  oc- 
casioned was  very  great.  It  set  everybody  crazy  in  California,  and, 
strengthened  by  the  further  reports  which  were  yet  to  come,  ruined 
thousands  of  families,  transferred  their  means  to  the  pockets  of  capital- 
ists, who  invested  these  means  in  government  bonds  and  the  other  out- 
side securities,  and  thus  drained  the  State  of  a  serious  portion  of  its 
working  capital.  And  this  is  what  has  caused  the  prevailing  depression 
of  industry,  the  fall  of  commercial  prices,  and  the  depreciation  of  real 
estate. 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  this  report  was  the  rise  of  the  stock 


spread  to  the  humblest  classes  of  the  population — to  stipendiaries,  to 
working-men,  and  even  to  servant  girls  and  boot-blacks.  Many  is  the 
deposit,  accumulated  through  years  of  toil,  that  it  drew  from  the  sav- 
ings bank;  great  has  been  the  anguish  it  occasioned  by  the  absorption 
of  these  hoards;  numerous  have  been  the  crimes  committed  in  the  vain 
hope  of  recovering  these  lost  fortunes,  and  frightful  are  the  marks 
which  these  events  have  left  upon  the  social  and  industrial  welfare  of 
the  coast. 

During  the  year  1875,  ^r-  Henry  de  Groot,  quoted  in  Powell's 
"  Land  of  Silver,-'  p.  94,  estimated  the  Big  Bonanza  to  contain,  above 
the  1600-foot  level,  as  determined  by  actual  exploration,  seven  million 
tons  of  ore,  which  he  valued  at  $700,000,000.  No  qualification  or  de- 
nial of  this  extravagant  estimate  was  published  by  the  managers  of  the 
mine;  nor,  unless  they  took  part  in  causing  it  to  be  made — of  which 
there  is  no  evidence — can  they  be  blamed  for  their  silence.  Let  there 
be  fair  play  for  Bonanza  managers  as  well  as  other  people.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  expect  men  to  cry  down  their  own  property;  especially  when 
simple  reticence  on  their  part  premised  to  enrich  them  beyond  prece- 
dent, and  almost  beyond  measure. 

In  November,  1875,  Dr.  H.  R.  Linderman,  Director  of  the  Mints  of 
the  United  States,  accompanied  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Rogers,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  a  geologist  and  chemist,  visited  the  Big  Bonanza,  of  which  they 
made  a  careful  and  laborious  examination.  In  Prof.  Rogers*  report  tb 
Dr.  Linderman,  in  which  the  latter  "concurred,"  and  which  he  pub- 
lished approvingly  and  as  a  portion  of  his  own  official  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Professor  estimated  the  value  of  the  ore 
in  sight  above  the  1550-foot  level,  and  omitting  all  below  and  all  be- 
tween the  1300  and  1400-foot  levels,  at  three  hundred  millions,  conclud- 
ing: "  But  to  guard  against  a  chance  of  over-estimating,  I  take  the 
assays  at  one-half  that  ascertained,  which  will  place  the  production  at 
not  less  than  $i5o.ooo,ooo.':  In  the  same  report,  the  silver  product  of 
the  country  for  the  year  1876  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Linderman  at  more 
than  $50,000,000— the  truth  being  that  it  did  not  exceed  thirty-eight 
millions,  as  afterwards  officially  ascertained. 

No  evidence  has  ever  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  Bonanza  man- 
agers instigated  Rogers  to  make,  or  Linderman  to  indorse,  this  report; 
and  the  former,  therefore,  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  its  mischievous 
effects.  It  was  this  report  that  made  a  market  for  the  stock  of  the  Big 
Bonanza  throughout  the  Eastern  States  and  in  Europe,  and  that  upset 
the  monetary  affairs  of  Christendom.  The  Munchausenisms  of  Deides- 
heimer and  De  Groot  may  not  have  been  too  strong  for  the  credulity  of 
a  mining  country;  but  they  had  little  or  no  effect  elsewhere.  A  profes- 
sional report,  concurred  in  and  indorsed  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint, 
and  published  in  the  state  papers  of  the  American  Government,  was 
needed  to  carry  conviction  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  here  it  was  at 
last 

The  effect  of  this  report  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Con.  Vir- 
ginia, which  had  fallen  from  $800  in  January  to  $210  in  October,  jumped 
to  $400  so  soon  as  it  was  published;  while  California,  which  had  fallen 
from  over  $800  in  January  to  $250  in  September,  rose  again  in  November 

*°  5375- 

By  the  month  of  March,  1876,  Dr.  Linderman  s  report  was  circulated 
in  Germany,  and  on  the  14th  of  that  month  the  Berlin  Reicksanzeigir 
stated  that  "  the  silver  mines  in  Nevada  produce  fabulous  amounts  of 
silver,  the  production  for  the  current  year  being  valued  at  five  hundred 
million  francs.''  On  June  1st,  same  year,  Mr.  J.  Saville  Lumley,  re- 
porting from  Brussels  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  repeated  this  estimate  of 
the  production  of  the  Nevada  mines,  and  thus  the  falsehood  having 
been  placed  upon  an  official  footing  in  America,  Germany,  and  En- 
gland, the  panic  in  silver  (of  July,  1876)  took  place. 

Of  course  there  is  room  lor  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
Linderman  and  Rogers  knew  that  they  were  disseminating  exaggerated 
reports.  The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  seems  to  be  against  them. 
Among  numerous  reasons  for  doubting  their  sincerity  the  following  ap- 
pear to  be  very  convincing : 

First.  Mr.  Whitehill,  whose  professional  judgment  and  official  posi- 
tion entitled  his  opinion  to  great  weight,  had  previously  estimated  the 
ore  body  as  being  worth  at  the  outside  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
millions. 

Second.  There  was  but  litde  difficulty  about  making  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect estimate— so  little  that  more  than  a  year  before  I  visited  the  Bonan- 
za, and  some  months  before  Dr.  Linderman's  report  was  published,  cor- 
rect information  concerning  its  dimensions  had  become  common  to  many 
parties.  Thev  were  neither  geologists,  chemists,  nor  mint-masters;  they 
simply  visited  the  mine,  measured  and  calculated  its  contents,  and  in 
matters  of  judgment  deferred  to  the  managers,  who  had  afforded  them 
every  facility  to  see  the  Bonanza,  and  given  them  a  very  fair  and  cor- 
rect estimate  of  its  value,  which  they  (the  managers)  placed,  in  silver 
and  gold,  at  something  near  Mr.  WhitehilFs  figures.  In  short,  it  is 
susceptible  of  proof  that  at  the  time  that  Dr.  Linderman  says  he  saw- 
three  hundred  millions  in  the  mine,  the  managers  themselves  saw  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Third.  From  what  I  myself  saw  and  reported  of  the  mine,  and  con- 
sidering the  opportunities  afforded  to  Dr.  Linderman,  and  the  care  and 
labor  which  he  states  was  employed  in  the  investigation,  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  for  him  to  have  been  unwittingly  misled  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent as  the  event  proved.  The  State  geologist  had  seen  but  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  millions  in  the  mine ;  the  managers  themselves, 
when  conversing  among  friends,  claimed  no  more;  the  common  opinion 
of  men  about  Virginia  City — an  opinion  reflected  in  the  market  price  of 
the  stock  at  the  time — had  settled  upon  this  estimate  as  approximately 
correct ;  vet  the  Doctor  no  sooner  goes  into  this  cave  of  Aladdin  than  he 
finds  three  hundred  millions  in  it.  And  he  is  so  positive  about  the 
matter  that  he  publishes  it  in  txtenso  in  his  official  report,  and  stakes 
his  reputation  and  his  office  upon  its  correctness.  As  for  the  profes- 
sional gentleman  who  assisted  him  in  this  wonderful  effort  of  binocular 
\ision,  little  is  to  be  said  about  him,  except  that  without  Linderman's 
official  concurrence,  indorsement,  and  publication,  his  report  would 
probably  never  have  been  heard  of.  The  Doctor  must  therefore 
shoulder  the  entire  burden  of  this  business.  He  was  given  the  benefit 
of  whatever  doubt  there  may  have  been  as  to  his  good  faith  by  the 


of  the  Big  Bonanza  mine,*  then  consisting  of  216,000  shares  to  about  I  omission  from  my  official  report  of  any  mention  of  his  action  or  rao- 


$800,  a  rate  at  which  it  would  have  cost  to  the  investors,  had  they 
bought  all  the  shares,  over  $172,000,000.  As  all  the  shares  were  not  pur- 
chased at  these  rates,  but  many  were  sold  at  lower  ones,  it  is  deemed 
fair  to  say  that  the  mine,  including  the  old  assessments,  has  cost  the 
public  about  $125,000,000.  Out  of  this  they  have  received  about  one- 
half  in  dividends,  and  the  property  to-day  is  selling  for  about  $15,000,- 
000 ;  showing  a  dead  loss  to  the  investors  of  about  $47,000,000,  a 
sum  which,  as  report  goes,  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  profits  realized 
out  of  the  mine  by  its  fortunate  managers,  who  were  at  the  same  time 
its  principal  owners. 

The  forty-seven  millions  sunk  in  the  Big  Bonanza  .was,  however,  not 
all  of  the  money  lost  by  the  public  through  the  publicity  and  currency 
given  to  Mr.  Deidesheimers  report.  This  report  superinduced  a  fren- 
zied speculation  in  all  the  other  mining  enterprises  adjacent  to  the  Big 
Bonanza,   which  greatly  increased   the  general  loss.     The  contagion 


'  Readers  011  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  need  not  be  informed  that  the 
Eig  Bonanza  ore  body  is  owned  partly  by  two  companies,  the  California  and 
Consolidated  Virginia,  both  of  which  are  under  the  same  management. 


es  relative  to  the  Big  Bonanza;  and  if  he  is  herein  accorded  it  in  any 
less  complete  manner,  it  is  only  because  it  seems  necessary  for  historical 
purposes  that  the  subject  should  not  be  entirely  overlooked. 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  Dr.  Linder- 
man's insincerity,  there  can  be  none  as  to  his  impropriety  in  having  had 
anything  whatever  to  say  in  his  report  about  the  production,  and,  least 
'of  all,  the  future  production,  of  this  or  any  othe-  mine.  This  forms  no 
part  of  the  official  duties  of  the  Director  of  the  Mints,  and  when  such 
an  officer  goes  aside  from  his  course  to  prepare  such  estimates,  he  lays 
his  conduct  open  to  the  gravest  suspicions.  In  this  instance,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  infinite  amount  of  mischief  it  has  occasioned  in  other 
respects,  it  has  already  cost  the  Government  much  trouble  and  a  good 
deal  of  money  to  ascertain  what  his  estimates  were  worth  and  to  place 
the  real  facts  of  the  matter  before  the  world.  These  matters  are  stated 
in  all  kindness  to  Dr.  Linderman,  with  whom  my  relations  have  always 
been  pleasant  ;  but  stated  they  must  be,  or  the  real  history  of  the  Big 
Bonanza  will  never  be  told. 

This  history  is  proposed  to  be  concluded  in  another  letter. 

Yours  respectfully,  Alex.  Del  Mar. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  UGLIEST  MAN  IN  CAMP, 


A  Tale  of  Painter's  Bar. 


On  a  certain  day  in  November,  1S50,  there  meandered 
into  the  new  mining  camp  of  Painter  liar,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, an  individual  who  was  instantly  pronounced,  all  voices 
concurring,  the  ugliest  man  in  the  camp.  The  adjective 
ugly  was  applied  to  the  man's  physiognomy  alone;  but  time 
soon  gave  the  word,  as  applied  to  him,  a  far  wider  signifi- 
cance. In  fact,  the  word  was  not  at  all  equal  to  the  require- 
ments made  of  it,  and  this  was  probably  what  influenced  the 
prefixing  of  numerous  adjectives,  sacred  and  profane,  to 
this  little  word  of  four  letters. 

The  individual  in  question  stated  that  he  came  from  "no 
whar  in  perticklar,"  and  the  savage,  furtive  glance  that  shot 
from  his  hyena-like  eyes  seemed  to  plainly  indicate  why  the 
land  of  his  origin  was  so  indefinitely  located.  A  badly 
broken  nose  failed  to  soften  the  expression  of  his  eyes  ;  a 
long,  prominent,  dull-red  scar  divided  one.  of  his  cheeks  ; 
his  moustache  was  not  heavy  enough  to  hide  a  hideous  hare 
lip,  while  a  ragged  beard  and  head  of  stiff,  bristly  red  hair, 
formed  a  setting  which  intensified,  rather  than  embellished, 
the  peculiarities  we  have  noted.  The  first  settlers,  who 
seemed  quite  venerable  and  dignified  now  that  the  camp 
was  nearly  a  fortnight  old,  were  in  the  habit  of  extending 
hospitalities  to  all  new  comers  until  these  latter  could  build 
huts  for  themselves,  but  no  one  hastened  to  invite  this 
beauty  to  partake  of  cracker,  pork,  and  lodging-place,  and 
he  finally  betook  himself  to  the  southerly  side  of  a  large 
rock,  against  which  he  placed  a  few  boughs  to  break  the 
wind. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  certain  men  missed  provi- 
sions, and  the  ugly  man  was  suspected  ;  but  so  depressing, 
as  one  miner  mildly  put  it,  was  his  aspect  when  even  looked 
at  inquiringly,  that  the  bravest  of  the  boys  found  excuse  for 
not  asking  questions  of  the  suspected  man. 

•■  Ain't  got  no  chum,"  suggested  Bozen,  an  ex-sailor,  one 
day,  after  the  crowd  had  done  considerable  staring  at  this 
unpleasant  object,  "ain't  got  no  chum,  and's  lonesome — 
needs  cheering  up."  So  Bozen  philanthropically  staked  a 
new  claim  near  the  stranger,  apart  from  the  main  party. 
The  next  morning  found  him  back  on  his  old  claim,  and 
volunteering  to  every  one  the  information  that  "  stranger's  a 
grump — a  reg'lar  grump."  From  that  time  forth,  "  Grump  " 
was  the  only  name  by  which  the  man  was  known. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  Painter  Bar 
was  mentioned  as  an  old  camp.  It  had  its  mining  rules,  its 
saloon,  blacksmith  shop,  and  faro  bank,  like  the  proudest 
camp  on  the  Run,  and  one  could  find  there  colonels,  judges, 
doctors,  and  squires  by  the  dozen,  besides  one  deacon  and  a 
dominie  or  two.  Still,  the  oldest  inhabitants  kept  an  open 
eye  for  new  comers,  and  displayed  an  open-hearted  friendli- 
ness from  whose  example  certain  Eastern  cities  might  profit. 

But  on  one  particular  afternoon  the  estimable  reception 
committee  was  put  to  its  wit's  end.  They  were  enjoying 
their  otium  aim  dignitaU  on  a  rude  bench  in  front  of  the 
saloon,  when  some  one  called  attention  to  an  unfamiliar 
form  which  was  leaning  against  a  stunted  tree  a  few  rods  off. 

It  was  a  short,  loose-jointed  young  man,  who  seemed  so 
lean  and  thin  that  Black  Tom  ventured  an  opinion  that 
"  thet  feller  had  better  hold  tight  to  the  groun',  ter  keep  from 
fallin'  upwards."  His  eyes  were  colorless,  his  nose  was 
enormous,  his  mouth  hung  wide  open,  and  then  shut  with  a 
twitch  as  if  its  owner  were  eating  flies,  his  chin  seemed  to 
have  been  entirely  forgotten,  and  his  thin  hair  w^as  in  color 
somewhere  between  sand  and  mud.  As  he  leaned  against 
the  tree  he  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  study  of  acute 
and  obtuse  angles.  His  neck,  shoulders,  elbows,  wrists, 
back,  knees,  and  feet  all  described  angles,  and  even  the  toes 
of  his  shocking  boots  deflected  from  the  horizontal  in  a  most 
decided  manner. 

"  Somebody  ort  to  go  say  suthin'  to  him,"  said  the  Colonel, 
who  was  recognized  as  leader  by  the  miners. 

"  Fact,  Colonel,"  replied  one  of  the  men  ;  " but  what's  a 
*eller  to  say  to  sich  a  meanderin'  bone-yard  as  that?  Might 
ask  him,  fur  perliteness'  sake,  to  take  first  pick  o'  lots  in  a 
new  buryin'  ground ;  but  then  Perkins  died  last  week,  yer 
know." 

"Say  somethin',  somebody,"  commanded  the  Colonel,  and 
as  he  spoke  his  eye  alighted  on  Slim  Sam,  who  obediently 
stepped  out  to  greet  the  new  comer. 

"  M  ister,"  said  Sam,  producing  a  plug  of  tobacco,  "  hev  a 
chaw  ? " 

"  I  don't  use  tobacco,"  languidly  replied  the  man,  and  his 
answer  was  so  unexpected  that  Sam  precipitately  retired. 

Then  Black  Tom  advanced  and  pleasantly  asked:  "Wat's 
yer  fav'rite  game,  stranger?" 

"Blind  man's  buff,"  replied  the  stranger. 

'•  What's  that?  '  inquired  Tom,  blushing  with  shame  at  be- 
ing compelled  to  display  ignorance  about  games;  "anythin' 
like  goin'  it  blind  at  poker?  " 

"  Poker?     I  don't  know  what  that  is,"  replied  the  youth. 

"  He's  from  the  country,"  said  the  Colonel,  compassion- 
ately. "  an'  hasn't  had  the  right  schoolin'.  P'raps,"  contin- 
ued the  Colonel,  "  he'd  enjoy  the  cock-fight  at  the  saloon  to- 
night— these  country  boys  are  pretty  well  up  on  roosters. 
Ask  him,  Tom." 

Tom  put  the  question,  and  the  party,  in  deep  disgust, 
heard  the  man  reply  :  "  No,  thank  you  ;  I  think  its  cruel  to 
make  the  poor  birds  hurt  each  other." 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  good-natured  Bozen,  "  the  poor  lub- 
ber's all  gone  in  amidships— see  how  flat  his  bread-basket 
is.  I  say,  messmate."  continued  Bozen,  with  a  roar  and  a 
jerk  of  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder,  "  come  and  splice  the 
mainbrace." 

"  No.  thank  you.''  answered  the  unreasonable  stranger;  "  I 
don't  drink." 

The  boys  looked  incredulously  at  each  other,  while  the 
Colonel  arose  and  paced  the  front  of  the  saloon  two  or  three 
times,  looking  greatly  puzzled.     He  finally  stopped,  and  said : 

"  The  mizzable  rat  isn't  fit  to  be  out  uv  doors,  an'  needs 
takin'  keer  uv.  Come  here,  feller,"  called  the  Colonel;  "be 
kinder  sociable — don't  stand  there  a  gawpin'  at  us  as  ef  we 
wus  a  menagerie." 

The  youth  approached  slowly,  stared  through  the  crowd, 
and  finally  asked : 

"  Is  there  any  one  here  from  Pawkin  Centre  ?  " 
No  one  responded. 

"  Some  men  went  out  to  Califomy  from  Pawkin  Centre, 


and  I  didn't  know  but  some  of  'em  was  here.      I  come  from 
ther'  myself— my  name's  Mix,"  the  youth  continued. 

"  Meanin'  no  disrespect  for  your  dad,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  Mr.  Mix,  Senior,  ortn't  to  hev  let  you  have  come  out  here 
— you  ain't  strong  enough — you'll  git  fever'n  ager 'fore you've 
washed  dirt  half  a  day." 

"  I  ain't  got  no  dad,"  replied  the  stranger;  "  leastwise  he 
run  away  ten  years  ago,  an'  mother  had  a  powerful  hard 
lime  since  a-bringin'  up  the  young  'uns,  an'  we  thought  I 
might  help  along  a  big  sight  if  I  was  out  here." 

The  Colonel  was  not  what  in  the  States  would  be  called  a 
prayer-meeting  man,  but  he  looked  steadily  at  the  young 
man,  and  inwardly  breathed  a  very  earnest  "  God  have  mercy 
on  you  all."  Then  he  came  back  to  the  more  immediate 
present,  and  looking  about,  asked: 

"  Who's  got  sleepin'-room  for  this  young  man  ?  " 

"  I  hev,"  quickly  answered  Grump,  who  had  approached, 
unnoticed,  while  the  new-comer  was  being  interviewed. 

Every  man  started,  and  Crump's  countenance  did  not 
gather  amiability  as  he  sneakingly  noticed  the  general  dis- 
trust. 

"  Yer  needn't  glare  like  that,"  said  he,  savagely;  "  I  sed  it, 
an'  1  mean  it.  Come  along,  youngster — it's  about  the  time  I 
generally  fry  my  pork."  And  the  two  beauties  walked  away 
together,  while  the  crowd  stared  in  speechless  astonishment. 

"He  won't  make  much  out  uv  that  boy,  that's  one  com- 
fort. "  said  Black  Tom,  who  had  partially  recovered  from  his 
wonder.  "  You  ken  bet  yer  eye-teeth  that  his  pockets 
wouldn't  pan  out  five  dollars." 

"  Then  what  hoes  he  want  uv  him  ?  "  queried  Slim  Sam. 

"Somethin'  mean  an'  underhan',  for  certain,"  said  the  Col- 
onel, "and  the  boy  must  bepurtected.  And  I  hereby  app'int 
this  whole  crowd  to  keep  an  eye  on  Grump,  an'  see  he  don't 
make  a  slave  of  the  boy,  an'  don't  rob  him  of  dust.  An'  I 
reckon  I'll  take  one  of  yer  with  mean'  keep  watch  of  the  old 
rascal  to-night.     I  don't  trust  him  wuth  a  durn." 

That  night  the  boys  at  the  saloon  wrinkled  their  brows 
like  unto  an  impecunious  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
as  they  vainly  endeavored  to  surmise  why  Grump  could  want 
that  young  man  as  a  lodger.  Men  who  pursued  whittling  as 
an  aid  to  reason  made  pecks  of  chips  and  shavings,  and  were 
no  nearer  a  solution  than  when  they  began.  There  was  a 
number  of  games  played,  but  so  great  was  the  absent-mind- 
edness of  the  players  that  several  hardened  scamps  indulged 
in  some  most  unscrupulous  "  stocking"  of  the  cards  without 
detection.  But  even  one  of  these,  after  having  dealt  himself 
both  bowers  and  the  king,  besides  two  aces,  suddenly  imag- 
ined he  had  discovered  Crump's  motive,  and  so  earnest  was 
he  in  exposing  that  nefarious  wretch  that  one  of  his  oppo- 
nents changed  hands  with  him.  Even  the  baekeeper  fixed 
the  bottles  badly,  and  on  one  occasion,  just  as  the  boys  were 
raising  their  glasses,  he  metaphorically  dashed  the  cup  from 
their  lips  by  a  violent,  "  I  tell  you  what,"  and  an  unsatisfac- 
tory theory.     Finally  the  Colonel  arose. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  whose  mind  is  set- 
tled, "  'tain't  cos  the  youngster  looked  like  lively  comp'ny,  fur 
he  didn't.  Tain't  cos  Grump  wanted  to  do  him  a  good  turn, 
fur  'tain't  his  style.  Cons'kently,  thar's  sumthin'  wrong.  Tom, 
I  reckon  I'll  take  you  along."  And  Tom  and  the  Colonel 
departed. 

During  the  month  which  had  elapsed  since  his  advent, 
Grump  had  managed  to  build  him  a  hut  of  the  usual  mining 
pattern,  and  the  Colonel  and  Tom  stealthily  examined  its 
walls,  front  and  rear,  until  they  found  crevices  which  would 
admit  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  if  it  should  be  necessary. 
Then  they  applied  their  eyes  to  thesame  cracks  and  saw  the 
youth  asleep  on  a  pile  of  dead  grass,  with  Grump's  knapsack 
for  a  pillow  and  one  of  Grump's  blankets  over  him.  Grump 
himself  was  sitting  on  a  fragment  of  stone,  staring  into  the 
fire,  with  his  face  in  his  hands. 

He  sat  so  long  that  the  worthy  Colonel  began  to  feel  in- 
dignant; to  sit  in  a  cramped  position  on  the  outside  of  a 
house  for  the  sake  of  abused  human  nature  was  an  action 
more  praiseworthy  than  comfortable,  and  the  Colonel  be- 
gan to  feel  personally  aggrieved  at  Grump's  delay.  Besides, 
the  Colonel  was  growing  thirsty. 

Suddenly  Grump  arose,  looked  down  at  the  sleeping  youth, 
and  then  knelt  beside  him.  The  Colonel  briskly  brought  his 
pistol  to  bear  on  him,  and  with  great  satisfaction  noted  that 
Tom's  muzzle  occupied  a  crack  in  the  front  walls,  and  that 
he  himself  was  out  of  range. 

A  slight  tremor  seemed  to  run  through  the  sleeper;  "  and 
no  wonder,"  said  the  Colonel,  when  he  recounted  the  advent- 
ure to  the  boys;  "anybody'd  shiver  to  hev  that  catamount 
glarin'  at  him." 

Grump  arose,  and  softly  went  to  a  corner  which  was  hid- 
den by  the  chimney. 

"  Gone  for  his  knife,  I'll  bet,"  whispered  the  Colonel  to 
himself.     "  I  hope  Tom  don't  spile  my  mad  by  firin'  fust." 

Grump  returned  to  view;  but  instead  of  a  knife  he  bore 
another  blanket,  wrhich  he  gently  spread  over  his  sleeping 
guest,  then  he  lay  down  beside  Mix  with  a  log  of  wood  for  a 
pillow. 

The  Colonel  withdrew  his  pistol,  and  softly  muttered  to 
himself  a  dozen  or  two  enormous  oaths  ;  then  he  arose, 
straightened  out  his  cramped  legs,  and  started  to  find  Tom. 
That  worthy  had  started  on  a  similar  errand,  and,  on  meet- 
ing, the  two  stared  at  each  other  in  the  moonlight  as  blankly 
as  a  couple  of  well-preserved  mummies. 

"  S'pose  the  boys'll  believe  us  ?  "  whispered  the  Colonel. 

"We  ken  bring  'em  down  to  see  the  show-  themselves,  ef 
they  don't,"  replied  Tom. 

The  Colonel's  report  was  productive  of  the  choicest  assort 
ment  of  ejaculations  that  had  been  heard  in  camp  since 
Natchez,  the  leader  of  the  Vinegar  Gulch  boys,  joined  the 
church  and  commenced  preaching. 

The  good-natured  Bozen  was  for  drinking  Grump's  health 
at  once,  but  the  Colonel  demurred.     So  did  Slim  Sam. 

"  He's  goin'  to  make  him  work  on  sheers,  or  some  hocus- 
pocusin'  arrangement,  an'  he  can't  afford  to  hev  him  get  sick 
— that's  what  his  kindness  amount  to,"  said  Sam. 

"  Ur  go  fur  his  gratitude — an'  dust,  when  he  gits  any," 
suggested  another,  and  no  one  repelled  the  insinuation. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  there  was  but  little  chance 
of  either  inquest  or  funeral  from  Grump's,  and  the  crowd 
finally  dispersed  with  the  confirmed  assurance  that  there 
would  be  one  steady  cause  of  excitement  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Next  morning  young  Mix  staked  a  claim  adjoining  Grump. 
The  Colonel  led  him  aside,  bound  him  to  secrecy,  and  told 


him  that  there  was  far  richer  dirt  further  down  the  stream. 
The  young  man  pointed  toward  the  hut  and  replied  : 

"  He  sed  'twas  payin'  dirt,  an'  I  ort  to  take  his  advice, 
seein'  he  giv  me  a  pick  an'  shovel  an'  pan — sed  he'd  hev  to 
git  new  ones,  anyhow." 

"  Thunder  !  "  ejaculated  the  Colonel,  more  puzzled  than 
ever,  knowing  well  how  a  miner  will  cling  as  long  as  possible 
to  tools  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 

"Jest  wait  till  that  boy  gits  a  bag  of  dust,"  said  a  miner, 
when  the  Colonel  had  narrated  the  second  wonder.  "  The 
express  agent'U  be  here  next  week  to  get  what  fellers  want  to 
send  to  their  folks — the  boy'U  want  to  send  some  to  his'n — 
his  bag'U  be  missin'  'bout  then— jist  wait,  and  if  my  words 
don't  come  true,  call  me  a  greaser." 

The  Colonel  pondered  over  this  prophecy,  and  finally  de- 
termined on  another  vigil  outside  Grump's  hut. 

Meanwhile  Grump's  Pet,  as  Mix  had  been  nicknamed, 
afforded  the  camp  a  great  deal  of  amusement.  He  was  not 
at  all  reserved,  and  he  was  easily  drawn  out  on  the  subject 
of  his  protector,  of  whom  he  spoke  in  terms  of  unmeasured 
praise. 

"  By  the  piper  that  played  before  Moses,"  said  one  of  the 
boys  one  day,  "ef  half  that  boy  sez  is  true,  some  day  Grump'll 
hev  wings  sprout  through  his  shirt,  an'  '11  be  sittin'  on  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  cloud  an'  playin'  onto  a  harp,  jist  like  the 
other  angels." 

As  for  Grump  himself,  he  improved  so  much  that  suspicion 
was  half  disarmed  when  one  looked  at  him  ;  nevertheless  the 
Colonel  deemed  it  prudent  to  watch  the  Pet's  landlord  on  the 
night  preceding  the  express  day. 

The  Colonel  timed  himself  by  counting  the  games  of  old 
sledge  that  were  played.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  game  after 
dark  he  made  his  way  to  Grump's  hut,  and  quietly  located 
himself  at  the  same  crack  as  before. 

The  Pet  and  his  friend  were  both  lying  down,  but  by  the 
light  of  the  fire  the  Colonel  could  see  the  eyes  of  the  former 
were  closed,  while  those  of  the  latter  were  wide  open.  The 
moments  flew  by,  and  still  the  two  men  remained  in  the 
same  positions,  the  Pet  apparently  fast  asleep  and  Grump 
wide  awake. 

The  interior  of  a  miner's  hut,  though  displaying  great 
originality  of  design  and  ingenious  artistic  effects,  becomes 
after  a  time  rather  a  tiresome  object  of  contemplation.  The 
Colonel  found  it  so,  and  he  relieved  his  strained  eye*  by  an 
occasional  amateur  astronomical  observation.  On  turning 
his  head,  with  a  yawn,  from  one  of  these  he  saw  inside  the 
hut  a  state  of  affairs  which  caused  him  to  feel  hurriedly  for 
his  pistol. 

Grump  had  risen  on  one  elbow,  and  was  stealthily  feeling 
with  his  other  hand  under  the  Pet's  head. 

"  Ha  !  "  thought  the  Colonel,  "  right  at  last." 

Slowly  Grump's  hand  emerged  from  beneath  the  Pet's 
head,  and  with  it  came  a  leather  bag  containing  gold  dust. 

The  Colonel  drew  a  perfect  bead  on  Grump's  temple. 
"  I'll  jest  wait  till  you're  stowin'  that  away,  my  golden-haired 
beauty,"  said  the  Colonel  within  himself,  "  an'  then  we'll  see 
what  cold  lead's  got  to  say  about  it." 

Grump  untied  the  bag,  set  it  upon  his  own  pillow,  drew 
forth  his  own  pouch,  and  untied  it ;  the  Colonel's  aim  re- 
mained true  to  its  unconscious  mark. 

"  Ef  that's  the  game,"  continued  the  Colonel  to  himself, 
"  I  reckon  the  proper  time  to  play  my  trump  is  just  when 
you're  a  pourin'  irom  his  bag  into  your'n.  It'll  be  ez  good's 
a  theatre  to  bring  the  boys  up  to  see  how't  was  done.  Lord  ! 
I  wish  he'd  hurry  up !  " 

Grump  placed  a  hand  on  each  bag,  and  the  Colonel  felt 
for  his  trigger.  Grump's  left  hand  opened  wide  the  mouth 
of  Pet's  beg,  and  his  right  hand  raised  his  own  ;  in  a  mo- 
ment he  had  poured  out  all  his  own  gold  into  Pet's  bag,  tied 
it,  and  replaced  it  under  Pet's  head. 

The  Colonel  retired  quietly  for  a  hundred  yards  or  more, 
then  he  started  for  the  saloon  like  a  man  inspired  with  a 
three  days'  thirst.  As  he  entered  the  saloon  the  crowd 
arose. 

"Any  feller  ken  say  I  lie,"  meekly  spoke  the  Colonel,  "an' 
I  won't  shoot.  /  wouldn't  believe  it  ef  I  hadn't  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes.  Grump's  poured  all  his  dust  into  the  Pet's 
pouch ! " 

The  whole  party,  in  chorus,  condemned  their  optical 
organs  to  supernatural  warmth  ;  some,  more  energetic  than 
the  rest,  signified  that  the  operation  should  extend  to  their 
lungs  and  livers.     But  the  doubter  of  the  party  again  spoke  : 

"  Mind  yer,"  said  he,  "  to-morrow  he'll  be  complainin'  that 
the  Pet  stole  it,  and  then  he'll  claim  all  in  the  Pet's  pouch." 

The  Colonel  looked  doubtful ;  several  voices  expressed 
dissent;  Bozen,  reviving  his  proposition  to  drink  to  Grump, 
found  opinion  about  equally  balanced,  but  conservative.  It 
was  agreed,  however,  that  all  the  boys  should  "  hang 
around "  the  express  agent  the  next  day,  and  should,  if 
Grump  made  the  Pet  any  trouble,  dispose  of  him  promptly, 
and  give  the  Pet  a  clear  title  to  all  of  Grump's  rights  and 
properties. 

The  agent  came,  and  one  by  one  the  boys  deposited  their 
dust,  saw  it  weighed,  and  took  their  receipts.  Presently 
there  was  a  stir  near  the  door,  and  Grump  and  Pet  entered. 
Pet's  gold  was  weighed,  his  mother's  name  given,  and  a  re- 
ceipt tendered. 

"  Think's  he's  goin'  to  hev  conviction  in  writin,"  whispered 
the  doubter  to  the  Colonel. 

But  the  agent  finished  his  business,  took  the  stage,  and 
departed.  Grump  started  to  the  door  to  see  the  last  of  it. 
The  doubter  was  there  before  him,  and  saw  a  big  tear  in  the 
comer  of  each  of  Grump's  eyes. 

*  #  *  *  *  * 

A  few  days  later  Grump  went  to  Placeo'ille  for  a  new  pick 
for  the  Pet — the  old  one  was  too  heavy  for  a  light  man, 
Grump  said.  Pet  himself  felt  rather  lonesome  working  on 
on  his  neighbor's  claim,  so  he  sauntered  down  the  creek, 
and  got  a  kind  word  from  almost  every  man.  His  ridiculous 
anatomy  had  escaped  the  grave  so  long,  he  was  so  industri- 
ous and  so  inoffensive,  that  the  boys  began  to  have  a  sort  of 
affection  for  the  lad  who  had  come  so  far  to  "help  the 
folks." 

Finally,  some  weak  miner,  unable  to  hold  the  open  secret 
any  longer,  told  the  pet  about  Grump's  operation  in  dust. 
Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  young  man,  and  puzzling 
miners  gained  sympathy  from  the  weak  eyes  and  open 
mouth  of  the  Pet,  as  he  meandered  homeward,  evidently  as 
much  at  a  loss  as  themselves. 

Unlucky  was  the  spirit  which  prompted  Grump  in  the  se- 
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lection  of  his  claim.  It  was  just  beyond  a  small  bend  which 
the  Run  made,  and  was  therefore  out  of  sight  of  the  claims 
of  the  other  men  belonging  to  the  camp.  And  it  came  to 
pass  that  while  Pet  was  standing  on  his  own  claim,  leaning 
on  his  spade,  and  puzzling  his  feeble  brain,  there  came  down 
the  Run  the  great  Broady,  chief  of  the  Jolly  Grasshoppers, 
who  were  working  several  miles  above.  Air.  Broady  had 
found  a  nugget  a  few  days  before,  and  in  his  exultation  had 
ceased  work  and  become  a  regular  member  of  the  bar.  A 
week's  industrious  drinking  developed  in  him  that  peculiar 
amiability  and  humanity  which  is  characteristic  of  cheap 
whisky,  and  as  Pet  was  small,  ugly,  and  alone,  Broady  com- 
menced working  off  on  him  his  own  superfluous  energy. 

Poor  Pet's  resistance  only  increased  the  fury  of  Broady, 
and  the  family  at  Pawkin  Centre  seemed  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  supported  by  the  town,  when  suddenly  a  pair  of 
enormous,  stubby  hands  seized  Broady  by  the  throat,  and  a 
harsh  voice,  which  Pet  joyfully  recognized  as  Grump's,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Let  him  go,  or  I'll  tear  yer  into  mincemeat,  curse  yer." 

The  chief  of  the  Jolly  Grasshoppers  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  obeying  orders  ;  but  dump's  hands  imparted  to  his  com- 
mand considerable  moral  force.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
Broady  extricated  himself  from  Grump's  grasp  than  he  drew 
his  revolver  and  fired.  Grump  fell,  and  the  chief  of  the 
Jolly  Grasshoppers,  his  injured  dignity  made  whole,  walked 
peacefully  away.  The  sound  of  the  shot  brought  up  all  the 
boys  from  below. 

"  They've  fit  ! "  gasped  the  doubter,  catching  his  breath 
as  he  ran;  "an'  the  boy — boy's  had  to — lay  him  out." 

It  seemed  as  if  the  doubter  might  be  right,  for  the  boys 
found  Grump  lying  on  the  ground  bleeding  badly,  and  the 
Pet  on  his  hands  and  knees. 

"  How  did  it  come  about?"  asked  the  Colonel  of  Pet. 

"  Broady  done  it,"  replied  Grump,  in  a  hoarse  whisper  ; 
"he  pounded  the  boy,  and  I  tackled  him — then  he  fired." 

The  doubter  went  around  and  raised  the  dying  man's 
head.  Pet  seemed  collecting  all  his  energies  for  some  great 
effort.  Finally  he  asked  :  "  What  made  you  put  your  dust 
into  my  pouch  ?  " 

"  'Cause,"  whispered  the  dying  man,  putting  one  arm  about 
Pet's  neck  and  drawing  him  closer,  "  ^caztse  Pm  you?'  dad; 
give  this  to  yer  mar,"  and  on  Pet's  homely  face  the  ugliest 
man  at  Painter  Bar  put  the  first  token  of  human  affection 
ever  displayed  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  arm  relaxed  its  grasp  and  fell  loosely,  and  the  red 
eyes  closed.  The  experienced  Colonel  gazed  into  the  up- 
turned face,  and  gently  said  : 

"  Pet,  yer  an  orphan." 

Reverentially  the  boys  carried  the  dead  man  into  his  own 
hut.  Several  men  dug  a  grave  beside  that  of  Perkins,  while 
the  Colonel  and  doubter  acted  as  undertakers,  the  latter  do- 
nating his  only  white  shirt  for  a  shroud.  This  duty  done, 
they  went  to  the  saloon,  and  the  doubter  called  up  the 
crowd.  The  glasses  filled,  the  doubter  raised  his  own  and 
exclaimed  : 

"  Boys,  here's  corpse — corpse  is  the  best-looking  man  in 
camp." 

And  so  he  was.  For  the  first  time  in  his  wretched  life  his 
soul  had  reached  his  face,  and  the  Judge  mercifully  took  him 
while  he  was  yet  in  his  own  image. 

The  body  was  placed  in  a  rude  coffin  and  borne  to  the 
grave  on  a  litter  of  spades,  followed  by  every  man  in  camp, 
the  Colonel  supporting  the  only  family  mourner.  Each  man 
threw  a  shovelful  of  dirt  on  the  coffin  before  the  filling  be- 
gan. As  the  last  of  the  surface  of  the  coffin  disappeared 
from  view,  Pet  raised  a  loud  cry  and  wept  bitterly,  at  which 
operation  he  was  joined  by  the  whole  party. 

James  F.  Bowman. 
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XXVII. -THE  KNOCK  AT  THE  DOOR. 

Knock !     Knock ! 

You  can  not  come  in ; 
The  door  is  brass 
And  the  bolt  is  sin. 
Stand  on  the  threshhold,  trembling  and  cold, 
Beautiful  angel,  with  hair  of  gold! 

Maud,  come  hither  and  sit  on  my  knee; 
I'll  kiss  thy  lips,  and  thou  'It  kiss  me. 
Beatrice,  thou  of  the  milk-white  hands, 
Fondle  my  long  hair's  electric  strands. 
Blanche,  no  pouting  !     I  vow  I  will  rest 
My  head,  if  I  like,  in  that  dove-like  breast. 

Knock  !     Knock ! 

You  can  not  come  in; 
The  door  is  brass 
And  the  bolt  is  sin. 
You  are  not  meet  for  this  company  bold, 
Heavenly  angel,  with  hair  of  gold! 

Pile  the  wood  up  in  the  chimney  wide, 

Till  the  flame  leaps  high  like  the  devil's  pride. 

In  silver  tankards  simmer  the  wine, 

Spice  it  with  cinnamon  fresh  and  fine; 

And  we'll  bask  and  drink,  and  drink  and  bask, 

While  ever  there  lasts  a  log  or  a  flask  ! 

Knock!     Knock! 

You  can  not  come  in. 
The  door  is  brass, 
And  the  bolt  is  sin. 
Rollick  and  riot  you  must  not  behold, 
White-robed  angel,  with  hair  of  gold. 

The  wine  is  bitter,  the  blaze  is  dim ; 

What  horrible  chill  creeps  o'er  each  limb? 

I  scarce  can  see  as  I  gaze  abroad. 

Where  are  ye,  Beatrice,   Blanche,  and  Maud  ? 

Ah,  Heaven!     Come  kiss  me — some  fire — a  light! 

Speak,  lemans,  or  else  I  shall  perish  with  fright ! 

Knock !     Knock! 

How  did  you  come  in? 
The  door  was  brass, 
And  the  bolt  was  sin. 
Where  are  your  white  robes,  your  hair  of  gold? 
Angel  of  Death,  your  touch  is  cold! 


XXVIII.— THE  WATER-LILY. 


We  were  together  by  a  lonely  river, 

A  little  shady  river, 

A  rock-strewn,  restless  river, 

A  swift  and  sparkling  river, 

Whose  waters  were  forever 
Twisting  and  hurrying  round  the  gnarled  roots, 
And  shooting  silent  under  mossy  banks 
Of  fragrant  mould  and  heaps  of  last  year's  leaves. 
For  upward  where  the  boughs  and  sky  were  blent 
With  snowy  islands  on  the  quivering  blue, 
In  tender  beauty  like  a  waking  dream, 
The  sun  wove  golden  threads  among  the  leaves, 
And  interlaced  the  lightly-penciled  twigs, 
And  glorified  the  summer's  green. 
We  wandered  there  through  half  the  morning  hours, 
But  I  could  find  no  words  to  tell  her  what  I  sought. 

While  still  that  foaming  river, 

That  deep,  impetuous  river, 

Most  passionately  ever, 
From  out  its  secret  works  revealed  what  I  would  say. 
Still  we  strayed  on,  although  no  flowers  appeared 
In  all  its  tangled  course.     But,  side  by  side, 
In  the  green  summer  of  unspoken  love, 
We  followed  still  for  hours  that  wayward  river, 
'Mid  labyrinths  of  rocks  and  fallen  trees, 
Where  the  stream  disappeared,  to  be  revealed 
By  its  sweet  voice  alone.     She  seldom  spoke, 
But  ever  warbled  full  of  happiness, 
And  snatches  of  sweet  songs,  and  woodland  birds 
Gave  timid  answer  from  the  forest  depths, 
And  still  the  wild  and  wandering  little  stream 
Gurgled  its  under-song  amid  the  stones, 
And  pine  leaves  breathed  their  low,   mysterious  sighs. 

But  still  the  hurrying  river. 

The  flashing,  dancing  river, 

The  leaf-strewn  murmuring  river, 

The  clear  and  pebbly  -river, 

Quietly,  pensively,  ever 
Whispered  the  earnest  words  I  dared  not  say. 
Now  had  we  wandered  to  a  grassy  nook, 
Where  the  tired  stream  lay  resting  for  a  while, 
And  speckled  trout  were  dancing  to  and  fro, 
Their  shadows  darting  on  the  rippled  sand  ; 
Or  poised  and  wavering  o'er  the  gleaming  depth, 
Blue  dragon-flies  were  hovering  in  the  sun  ; 
And  rushes  on  the  brink  grew  green  and  broad, 
And  one  great  oak  o'er-canopied  the  place, 
And  there  at  last  the  virgin  queen  of  flowers 
Lay  lightly  floating  in  her  purity, 
And  borne  upon  the  waves  her  spreading  leaves 
Sought,  like  a  lovely  fleet  of  fairy  rafts, 
The  tiny  bays  and  inlets  of  the  pool. 

While  still  the  sunlit  river,. 

The  silent,  glassy  river. 

The  softly-dreaming  river, 

The  lily-blossomed  river; 

With  earnest  longing  ever 
Gazed  on  my  love  and  breathed  what  I  would  say. 
She  bent  toward  the  pure  and  nymph-like  flower, 
And  her  face  glowed  and  brightened,  and  she  cried  : 
"Give  me  my  water-lily, 

My  best-beloved  flower !  ' 
Another  moment  and  the  prize  was  hers, 
And  from  my  hand  receiving  it,  she  kissed 
The  snowy  leaves,  inhaling  its  perfume, 
And  as  she  stood  there  mirrored  in  the  stream, 
So  like  the  flower  she  loved,   her  golden  hair 
Lit  by  a  sunbeam,  and  her  snow-white  dress 
Half-hidden  by  her  graceful  sea-green  scarf, 
The  river  lent  me  words  at  last  to  speak 
All  that  its  sweet  and  sympathetic  voice 
Had  murmured  for  me  through  the  quiet  noon. 
I  stretched  my  arms  unto  my  love  and  cried  : 
"Give  me  my  water-lily, 

My  best  beloved  flower!1' 
And  in  these  arms  I  clasped  her  to  my  heart, 
Rejoiced  to  know  my  precious  flower  was  mine. 

And  still  the  lovely  river, 

The  sweet,  enchanted  river, 

The  golden  gleaming  river. 

With  its  deep  voices  ever 
Told  to  our  hearts  all  that  we  could  not  say. 


Minister  Welsh's  Wednesday  afternoon  receptions  in  Lon- 
don are  always  crowded.     His  daughter  does  the  honors. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  STEAM  NAVIGATION  CO, 


Recollections  of  Officers  and  Stockholdc 


Man>'  of  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut  no  doubt  will  call 
to  mind  the  "  Old  California  Steam  Navigation  Company," 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  liberal, 
monopolies  that  ever  existed  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky- 
Mountains.  This  company  was  organized  in  the  year  1854, 
concentrating  within  it  all  of  the  most  prominent  capitalists 
at  the  time  in  our  State,  and  were  not  long  in  existence  ere 
they  controlled  all  steamboats  and  steam-craft  within  the 
State,  and  exercised  full  sway  and  control  over  all  the  navi- 
gable inland  waters  of  the  State  and  the  Southern  Coast 
route  to  San  Diego.  The  first  President  of  the  company 
was  Richard  Chenery,  and  Directors  and  stockholders  such 
men  as  Major  Samuel  J.  Hensley,  Captain  James  Whitney, 
Jr.,  Richard  M.  Jessup,  General  Redington,  James  Blair, 
John  A.  Baird,  William  Norris,  R.  J.  Vandewater,  Charles 
Minturn,  P.  B.  Cornwall,  General  Bidwell,  Thomas  O.  Lar- 
kin,  Major  Redding,  Captain  Lyle,  Barker,  Paddock,  Van 
Pelt,  Benjamin  Hartshorne,  and  many  other  old  Californians, 
and  the  long  list  of  officers  attached  to  their  boats  many,  if 
not  all,  who  are  familiar  to  old  Californians  :  Captains  Dave 
Van  Pelt,  Seymour,  of  the  "  New  World,"  Ned  Poole,  of  the 
"  Antelope,"  Captain  Chadwick  (or  "  Shad,"  as  he  was  famil- 
iarly called),  of  the  "  Hensley,"  Captain  Conklin,  of  the 
"Julia,"  Hurlbut,  Lewis,  Foster,  Barclay,  Lyle,  Bob  Haley, 
Burns,  Conner, Tom  Seeley,  Gorman,  Moore,  Charley  Thome; 
Pursers  :  Rufe  Higgins,  Horace  Morrison,  John  Lewis,  Cap- 
tain Welch,  Will  Harney  (then  about  fifteen  years  old,  at- 
tached to  the  "Senator"),  Alexander  Spencer,  Bernard 
O'Neill,  S.  P.  Putnam,  Dean,  Freeborn,  Wright,  Schell. 
Engineers  :  Martin  Bulger,  Ned  Foster,  Low  Hogaboom, 
old  Jim  King,  Bob  Baurhyte,  Stanley,  Vice,  John  Benning- 
ham,  and  a  number  of  others.  Of  all  those  above  men- 
tioned, many  are  enrolled  among  the  dead.  Among  those 
are  Major  Hensley,  Captains  Whitney,  Jessup,  Lyle,  Vande- 
water, Minturn,  Barker,  Van  Pelt,  Larkin,  Seymour,  Chad- 
wick, Hurlburt,  Barclay,  Haley,  Seeley,  Gorman,  Purser 
Rufus  Higgins,  Horace  Morrison,  Schell,  Baurhyte — quite  a 
roll  in  so  short  a  time.  Among  those  living  are  Captain 
Baird,  William  Norris,  now  secretary  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Works,  P.  B.  Cornwall,  president  of  coal  company, 
General  Bidwell,  at  Chico,  Ben  Hartshorne,  Ned  Poole,  at 
present  in  the  mint,  Barclay,  Burns,  now  Harbor  Commis- 
sioner, Frank  Conner,  now  on  the  "Elder,"  Captain  William 
Moore,  connected  with  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  Charley  Thome,  in 
Oregon,  Captain  Welch,  Major  Harney,  formerly  County 
Clerk,  now  a  Notary  Public,  S.  P.  Putnam,  James  Freeborn, 
in  the  stock  business,  George  S.  Wright,  Martin  Bulger, 
agent  for  Oriental  S.  S.  Co.,  Ned  Foster,  Superintendent  of 
Steam  Boilers  for  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  Hogaboom,  and  Jim 
King,  attached  to  steamers  on  the  river,  John  Benningham, 
agent  for  Colorado  steamers.  Nearly  all  of  the  above  have 
figured  prominently  before  the  public  politically,  socially, 
and  otherwise,  and  have  taken  an  active  part  in  building  up 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  their  adopted  State,  California. 
The  Old  Steam  Navigation  Company  went  out  of  existence 
on  the  advent  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
who  bought  up  all  the  boats  and  took  trje  place  of  the  old 
company.  It  is  pleasant  occasionally  to  look  over  the  list  of 
some  of  our  old  Californians,  those  who,  like  the  above,  were 
well  and  popularly  known  in  the  olden  days  by  the  traveling 
public,  and  it  is  equally  sad  to  behold  what  sad  havoc  death 
has  made  among  so  many  of  them.  Pioneer. 


Mr.  Harry  Edwards  has  been  engaged  .for  many  years  in 
gathering  together  a  valuable  collection  of  insects,  embrac- 
ing nearly  200,000  specimens,  obtained  by  exchange  and 
purchase  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  only  complete 
collection  that  has  ever  been  gathered  of  the  bugs  and  but- 
terflies of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  possession  of  this  collec- 
tion is  not  only  desirable  to  scientific  advancement,  but  is  of 
practical  importance  in  promoting"  the  material  interests  of 
the  Coast.  Messrs.  Leland  Stanford,  William  Alvord,  Wil- 
liam Lane  Booker,  J.  Mora  Moss,  S.  Clinton  Hastings,  and 
the  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  have  secured  half  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  the  purchase  of  this  valuable  cabinet  of 
specimens  ;  six  thousand  dollars  more  are  required  to  com- 
plete the  purchase.  We  trust  our  wealthy  men  will  not  al- 
low this  opportunity  of  purchase  to  pass.  Dr.  Newcombe, 
of  Alameda,  had  gathered  the  best  collection  of  shells  that 
was  ever  brought  together  upon  this  Coast,  and  it  was  al- 
lowed to  be  sold  away  from  us,  going,  we  believe,  to  the 
Cornell  University  at  Ithaca.  The  University  of  California 
ought  to  become  the  custodian  of  the  Edwards  collection. 

When  Lablache  was  only  twenty-two  his  hair  turned  white 
in  a  single  night.  He  was  playing  the  part  of  "Jupiter"  in 
a  mythological  piece  at  the  San  Carlo,  at  Naples,  and  as  the 
god,  seated  upon  a  cloud  and  armed  with  lightning,  was  de- 
scending majestically  from  the  flies,  a  cry  of  horror  rose  from 
the  whole  house,  from  the  stalls  to  the  gallery.  "Jupiter," 
persuaded  that  his  hour  had  come,  closed  his  eyes  and  gave 
himself  up  for  lost.  The  noise  from  the  house  continued, 
but  the  unfortunate  god,  with  his  eyes  still  closed  and  count- 
ing the  seconds  mechanically,  was  surprised  to  find  himself 
neither  rising  nor  falling.  After  a  few  instants  of  terrible 
suspense,  Lablache  decided  to  open  his  eyes.  The  cloud 
was  motionless,  equi-distant  from  the  flies  and  the  stage,  but 
an  unfortunate  machinist,  with  his  arm  caught  in  the  pulleys 
that  moved  the  machine,  was  suspended  in  the  air  above  the 
singer's  head.  How  the  poor  man  was  saved  is_no.t  related, 
nor  is  it  material  to  the  present  story;  but  Lablache,  who 
descended  safe  and  sound,  and  who  sang  his  great  air  in 
grand  style,  found  the  next  morning  that  his  hair  had  chang- 
ed from  raven  black  to  snowy  white. 

Miss  Blanche  Worthington,  a  belle  of  Covington,  Ken- 
tucky, was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Major  Byrne,  a  promi- 
nent railroad  man,  but  at  the  last  moment  fell  in  love  with  | 
his  friend,  Mr.  B.  V.  Jackson,  a  relative  of  Stonewall.  Mr. 
Byrne  was  suddenly  called  on  to  release  her  from  her  prom- 
ise and  give  the  bride  to  another.  He  did  so  without  a  sign 
of  emotion,  but  has  not  since  permitted  the  affair  to  be  men- 
tioned in  his  presence,  and  all  his  friends  have  been  appre-i 
hensive  of  the  result  upon  him.  The  three  parties  to  the| 
romance  are  all  members  of  leading  families. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


TOLD  IN  LETTERS, 


Domestic  Fact  and  Fashionable  Fancy. 


MV  Dear  Emma: — You  must  forgive  me  if  I  begin  this 
letter  with  an  apology  for  the  incompleteness  of  my  last. 
Through  an  inadvertence,  my  mention  of  silver  table  ware 
was  overlooked,  so  I  must  give  it  to  you  now,  somewhat 
condensed,  and  as  a  prescript  to  this.  I  had  dropped  in  at 
Shreve's,  on  Montgomery  Street,  to  take  a  look  at  a  bridal 
present  destined  for  a  bride  of  last  week  that  I  had  heard  of, 
and  found  so  much  else  to  attract  me  that  I  stayed  a  good 
hour.  I  am  so  thorough  an  American  that  I  take  a  personal 
pride  in  all  national  successes.  So  I  was  doubly  pleased  at 
finding,  in  the  other  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Gorham  sil- 
verware, how  fast  we  are  getting  beyond  foreign  competition 
in  this  branch  of  art.  as  well  as  in  watch-making,  the  Wal- 
tham  watches  now  rapidly  distancing  even  the" Swiss,  and  at 
less  than  two-thirds  their  cost.  The  wedding  gift  was  a 
flower  vase  and  salver  of  solid  gold  and  silver,  the  designs 
on  both  being  bunches  of  wild  grasses,  leaves,  and  butter- 
flies, in  the  fine  black  lines  now  so  popular  for  both  silver 
and  china  ware.  The  salver  was  in  form  like  a  square  tray, 
with  turned-up  edges.  This,  and  a  toilet  bottle  of  oxydized 
silver,  with  flowers  and  oak  leaves  of  pure  white  silver  and 
gold  in  raised  work,  were  simply  perfect  I  declare  to  you, 
Emma,  if  anything  could  induce  your  friend  to  take  the 
matrimonial  leap,  it  would  be  the  prospect  of  a  few  such  of- 
ferings. From  several  different  ones,  1  selected  a  dinner  set 
for  you — the  one  with  the  pearl-handled  knives.  The  forks 
and  spoons  are  of  the  finest  patterns,  and  the  larger  vessels 
are  lined  with  gold.  The  chest  in  which  they  belong,  silver 
clamped  and  satin  lined,  is  a  prize  alone.  I  think  you  must 
have  the  dozen  gold-lined  salt-cellars  in  their  case,  and  a 
like  number  of  the  prettiest  of  golden  butter-trays  to  match 
it ;  and  if  you  can  add  a  set  of  Harlequin  teaspoons,  the 
designs,  each  different,  picked  out  in  those  same  dainty 
black  lines,  I  shall  break  one  of  the  commandments  just 
ever  so  little  when  I  think  of  your  table.  Notice,  too,  an- 
other sample  of  artistic  skill,  the  set  of  teaspoons  made  to 
accompany  a  genuine  Japanese  plate,  in  which  the  original 
idea  is  so  well  carried  out  that  you  would  vow  one  and  the 
same  maker  had  made  them  all.  Fish,  butter,  and  pie 
knives  still  retain  their  usual  shapes,  which  are  quite  inde- 
scribable on  paper,  although  the  variety  of  ornamentation 
on  them  is  endless.  Everything  in  the  way  of  the  large 
dishes,  teapots,  etc.,  are  done  in  the  style  known  as  "  satin 
finish,"  which  gives  a  peculiarly  soft  and  lustrous  appear- 
ance to  the  metal,  instead  of  the  old-time  skint,  which  is 
really  beginning  to  look  vulgar  beside  it.  You  would  have 
enjoyed  exceedingly  that  part  of  my  visit  dedicated  particu- 
larly to  the  jewelry  cases,  for,  like  dear  old  Mrs.  Partington, 
I  know  you  care  more  for  articles  of  "  bigotry  and  virtue  " 
than  for  even  the  rich  stuffs  of  India  or  France,  or  the  varied 
treasures  of  "  silken  Samarcand."  Let  us  begin,  then,  with 
the  antique  fashions  in  favor  to-day.  If  you  have  seen  the 
di  Cesnola  or  the  Castellani  collections  in  New  York,  you 
will  have  a  very  fair  idea  of  them,  for  many  of  them  are 
perfect  repetitions  of  the  bracelets,  rings,  necklaces,  and 
other  ornaments  worn  by  the  belles  and  beaux  of  those  by- 
gone days,  for  even  the  sterner  sex  were  then  as  fond  of 
jewels  and  gauds  as  the  "  weaker  vessels."  Bracelets,  for 
example,  show  the  sacred  symbol  of  antiquity,  the  serpent, 
in  great  variety,  the  handsomest  being  those  of  the  bur- 
nished gold,  the  eyes  of  rubies  or  diamonds,  and  others, 
whose  scales  are  found  of  alternate  red  and  white  enamel, 
so  cunningly  laid  on  as  to  resemble  precious  stones.  Each 
of  these  lies  coiled  on  a  broad  band  of  gold.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  but  I  should  rather  not  wear  so  vivid  a  re- 
minder of  the  wickedness  of  my  brother  man  (I  think  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  sex  of  the  original  tempter,  al- 
though poor,  silly  little  Eve  always  gets  all  the  blame).  The 
ram's-head  device  is  a  cunning  combination  of  the  reptile 
and  the  animal,  the  two  ends  of  the  coil  meeting  on  top 
of  the  wearer's  arm  and  terminating  in  two  heads.  An  an- 
tique enamel  bracelet,  very  handsome,  has  a  groundwork  of 
cream  color,  and  on  it  one  of  those  sad  inlooking  faces  that 
always  impress  one  with  their  immense  national  antiquity. 
The  Sphinx  is  Egypt,  so  all  Egyptian  faces  are  but  variations 
of  that  of  that  lonely  dweller  in  the  Desert.  Did  you  ever 
notice  what  a  perfectly  Egyptian  profile  Bijou  Heron  has  ? 
I  remarked  it  one  day  to  her  mother  and  her  reply  was  char- 
acteristic. She  said  :  "Yes,  she  is  Egyptian;  she  is  Gothic; 
she  is  Saxon;  she  is  all  countries,  for  she  is  Genius.'''  A 
horse-shoe  in  plain  gold,  studded  with  nails  of  platina  and 
caught  together  with  a  link-chain  of  the  same  metal,  is  a  new 
design;  so.  too,  is  one  consisting  of  an  ornamented  band  of 
gold,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  composed  of  a  chain  of  round 
links  and  a  swinging  end,  to  which  is  attached  a  locket  in 
the  form  of  a  ball  of  chased  gold.  Pairs  of  bracelets  are  no 
longer  wom.  Bangles,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  rapidly  going 
out,  although  there  are  still  bangle  rings,  set  with  various 
stones,  the  favorite  combination  being  turquoise  and  dia- 
monds. They  belong  to  an  age  more  barbaric  than  antique, 
and  are  always  associated  in  my  mind  with  nose-rings,  poi- 
soned arrows,  and  the  Voodoo  orgies  of  "  Afric's  coral 
strand. "  Now,  you're  laughing,  Emma,  because  I  make  a 
distinction  in  favor  of  earrings,  or,  as  Prof.  Gunning  calls 
them,  "  property"— our  savage  forefathers  and  foremothers 
counting  their  wealth  according  to  the  number  of  bits  of 
■vor>%  g°ld,  or  silver  they  were  able  to  stow  away  in  those 
convenient  receptacles.  Granted  they  are  equally  "  relics 
of  barbarism,"  they  have  grace  to  commend  them,'and  the 
most  determined  Quaker  would  find  it  hard  to  forego  lovely 
solitaires  lying,  like  a  drop  of  dew,  on  a  shell  of  glistening 
onyx,  or  caught  in  a  dainty  claw  of  gold.  In  necklaces 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  design,  pendants  being  the  chief 
favorites.  Small  open  work  of  Etruscan  gold,  and  in  the 
centre  of  each,  swinging  on  his  hoop,  a  tiny  parrot,  at- 
tached to  a  chain  like  a  fringe.  Three  different  colors  in  gold 
are  used.  Another  is  composed  of  five  fans,  the  middle  one 
being  a  Japanese,  and  each  delicately  ornamented  in  col- 
ored enamels.  Among  the  old  favorites  that  are  returning 
are  those  pretty  painted  mosaics  of  a  few  vears  ago,  the  first 
evidence  ot  their  returning  popularity  being  their  adoption  in 
the  long  pins  so  much  worn.  Indeed,  I  am  surprised  that 
they  ever  went  out  as  far  as  they  have  done,  there  is  some- 
thing so  eminently  modest  and  respectable  about  them. 
Pink  coral,  which  is  still  worn  by  "nut-brown  maids "like 


yourself,  is  growing  scarcer  every  year,  the  insects,  I  pre- 
sume, having  gone  on  a  "  strike  "  with  the  rest  of  the  work- 
ing-men's party.  When  they  have  "  beared  " — is  that  right : 
— the  market  sufficiently,  coral  will  go  up,  and  be  immensely 
popular  again.  The  red  is  entirely  obsolete.  The  white 
might  be  made  available,  but  looks  too  much  like  ivory.  I 
must  tell  you  of  the  diamond  hair  ornaments  I  saw  at 
Shreve's,  where  all  these  other  beauties  were,  before  we  go 
further.  There  is  a  comb  containing  fifty-five  superb  stones, 
a  comet,  represented  by  a  star  with  several  sprays  of  gems 
for  the  tail,  and  a  single  star  of  great  beauty.  The  price  of 
the  first  is  $575,  and  of  the  second  $1350.  I  do  like  to 
go  into  a  store  where  things  arc  plainly  marked  as  they  are 
here,  and  no  ridiculous  alphabetical  hieroglyphics  to  suggest 
half  a  dozen  different  prices  according  to  the  customer's  ap- 
parent means.  Among  the  finger  rings  there  is  a  strange 
looking  opal  in  rich  green  and  red.  It  comes  from  India, 
and  is  far  more  beautiful  than  the  ordinary  milky  looking 
stone.  The  opal,  you  know,  means  misfortune  to  the  wearer, 
and  is  particularly  unlucky  as  an  engagement  ring.  It  stands, 
too,  for  the  month  of  August.  The  variety  of  chalcedony 
known  as  the  "  cat's  eye  "  makes  up  very  prettily  in  a  solid 
gold  setting  for  gentleman's  waar.  The  moonstone  is  an- 
other new  favorite;  it  looks  like  a  common  crystal  with  a 
slight  haze  over  it,  and  usually  has  the  face  of  the  "  man  in 
the  moon  "  carved  on  it.  Every  combination  of  jewels  is 
used  now  for  these  ornaments,  but  the  real  novelties  are  the 
cameos  cut  with  two  faces  on  a  single  stone,  a  la  William  and 
Mary  Howitt.  Very  large  they  must  be,  and  either  square 
or  oval  to  be  ultra-fashionable.  Cameos  are  the  rage  in  all 
articles  of  jewelry.  There  are  of  different  shades,  according 
to  the  depth  they  are  cut,  the  choicest  being  those  in  which 
a  delicate  pink  tint  is  retained  on  the  white  surface.  The 
Minerva  heads  are  the  handsomest  designs,  I  think.  In 
onyx,  there  are  some  very  pretty  things.  I  saw  at  Zacharias', 
on  Kearny  street,  several  unique  sets;  one  particularly,  a 
pink  and  white  shell-leaf,  and  a  fly  in  the  onyx  resting  on  it, 
and  a  set  of  the  cutest  little  Cupids  imaginable.  For  morn- 
ing wear,  ivory  jewelry  is  popular  and  not  less  beautiful  than 
the  different  varieties  of  shell-work  so  much  favored.  While 
high  combs  continue  fashionable,  nothing  can  supersede 
those  exceedingly  handsome  ones  in  lilies  of  the  valley  and 
other  floral  designs;  and  for  toilet-boxes,  card-cases,  and 
little  fancy  ornaments,  it  is  as  pretty  as  marble.  There  is  a 
card-case  at  Meyers'  Ivory  House  that  is  a  marvel  of  exqui- 
site workmanship,  the  ground-work  being  reduced  to  such 
gauze-like  thinness  as  to  look  like  the  lightest  of  tissue  pa- 
per, while  the  design — Aurora,  a  woman  figure  floating  in 
the  air,  her  feet  resting  just  above  the  distant  house-tops  of 
the  city  beneath — is  carved  in  heavy  relief  work.  Four 
little  Cupids,  not  more  than  a  finger  high,  represent  that 
mischief-making  urchin  in  his  usual  "  Georgia  majors  "  uni- 
form, and  at  his  customary  pranks.  One  is  selecting  a  suit- 
able arrow  for  his  work  of  destruction,  another  is  industri- 
ously sewing  up  a  broken  heart,  and  another,  with  his  bow 
at  his  feet  and  one  hand  scratching  his  curly  head,  his  face 
puckered  up  for  crying,  is  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  "last 
arrow."  The  elephant's  tusk  from  Siam,  with  a  bullet  im- 
bedded in  its  very  center,  and  showing  where  it  has  been 
sawed  through  that  it  must  have  penetrated  there  very  early 
in  the  animal's  life,  is  a  curiosity  in  the  front  window,  and 
shows  the  ivory  in  the  rough  form  and  before  it  has  reached 
the  hands  of  skillful  German  workmen.  Much  of  the  ivory 
carving  is  done  in  Hanover,  where  very  many  of  our  finest 
cameos  are  cut.  Of  course  I  did  not  neglect  the  Diamond 
Palace  in  my  search  after  the  beautiful.  The  first  thing  I 
saw  there  was  the  medal  designed  by  Colonel  Andrews  him- 
self, to  be  given  as  a  prize  to  the  best  marksman  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  match  to  come  off  some  time  this  month 
or  next.  I  can  give  you  but  a  brief  description  of  this  beau- 
tiful piece  of  goldsmith's  work.  The  disc  of  solid  gold,  on 
which  is  an  enameled  Union  shield  in  red  and  white,  forms 
a  pendant  to  a  bar  of  gold  surmounted  by  a  complicated  bit 
of  ornamentation.  A  ruby,  a  diamond,  and  a  sapphire,  rep- 
resenting the  national  colors,  are  set  just  above  the  shield, 
which  is  supported  on  one  side  by  an  infantry  soldier  in  uni- 
form, carrying  his  musket  at  a  "  present,"  on  the  other  by  a 
uniformed  Zouave.  The  thirteen  stars  are  in  white  enamel. 
The  inscription  on  the  disc  is,  "  Presented  by  Colonel  A. 
Andrews,  of  the  N.  G.  C,"  and  on  the  reverse  side  is  a  blank 
space  for  the  name  of  the  fortunate  winner.  A  true-lovers' 
knot  and  a  laurel  wreath  complete  it.  The  specialties  of  the 
Diamond  Palace  are,  as  you  know,  the  unique  and  original 
designs  furnished  by  the  busy  brain  of  the  proprietor,  as 
well  as  the  fine  workmanship  displayed.  For  example,  in 
the  long  scarf-pins  with  ear-rings  to  match,  there  is  a  golden 
shovel  filled  with  grains  of  gold  in  the  crude  state.  As  the 
advertisements  say,  "  every  Californian's  wife  should  have 
one,"  as  well  as  a  set  of  that  odd  "cabinet "  jewelry  that  is 
made  up  in  every  article  that  jewelry  ever  was  made  in — 
bouquet  holders,  vinaigrettes,  pins,  rings,  bracelets,  stars, 
crosses,  and  all  the  rest.  It  is  the  prettiest  souvenir  of  Cal- 
ifornia travel  for  tourists,  except  the  mosaics,  that  are  made 
of  the  various  specimens  of  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz, 
together  with  some  of  those  beautiful  moss  agates  as  set- 
tings. One  pair  of  bracelets  alone  contains  sixty-eight  va- 
rieties of  quartz  from  Grass  Valley.  The  cabinet  consists 
of  glass-tubes  filled  with  different  ores  in  grain,  and  hand- 
somely mounted  with  gold.  Both  of  these  ideas  are  original 
with  Colonel  Andrews,  and  are  patented,  as  indeed  are  some 
dozen  or  two  other  equally  beautiful  and  novel  fancies.  So, 
my  dear,  if  you  buy  a  set  of  either  anywhere  else  you  may 
consider  yourself  an  "infringer,"  and  that's  something  very 
dreadful,  the  lawyers  say.  A  capital  idea  is  the  self-adjust- 
ing bracelet,  which  can  be  made  large  or  small  by  pressing 
the  finger  on  a  spring  at  one  side.  A  very  hadsome  one  had 
just  come  in  frorn  the  workman's  hands  while  I  was  in  there. 
The  various  designs  in  all-gold  at  the  "Palace"  sets  are  the 
prettiest  I  have  ever  seen.  There  are  half-blown  roses  and 
buds,  half-open  walnuts,  and  similiar  devices,  are  made  up 
in  two  and  three  shades  of  gold,  an  effect  gained  by  the  use 
of  acids.  It  is  the  revival  of  an  old  style  of  many  years 
back,  for  I  have  a  seal  that  once  belonged  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  my  progenitors  in  exactly 
the  same  fashion,  but  none  the  less  beautiful  and  new  to  us 
of  this  generation  for  all  that  If  you  read  the  Paris  tele- 
grams from  the  Exposition  you  must  have  seen  the  mention 
lately  made  of  Mrs.  Sunderland's  ten  thousand-dollar  casket, 
now  on  exhibition  in  Thos.  Oakley's  exhibit.  The  powder- 
box  alone  cost  $1,650.     The  entire  casket  is  said  to  be  the 


gem  of  the  Exposition.  In  diamonds  the  "Palace"  sustains 
its  reputation.  Two  unset  gems,  each  valued  at  $5,000,  and 
other  sets  of  almost  equal  value  and  of  various  devices  make 
one  wish  oneself  a  bonanza  king  or  queen  on  the  spot.  It 
was  Sir  Isaac  Newton  who  first  suggested  the  theory  that 
diamonds  were  combustible.  I  wonder  if  his  conscience 
ever  upbraided  him  when  he  thought  of  how  many  would  be 
sacrificed  by  enthusiastic  investigators  before  the  question 
would  be  decided — as  it  was  eventually  by  the  Academy  of 
Florence— that  a  burnt  diamond  is  no  better  than  any  other 
bit  of  charcoal !  It  was  a  scientific  necessity,  no  doubt,  but 
it  seems  like  almost  as  great  a  desecration  as  the  melting  of 
costly  pearls  in  her  wine  by  that  extravagant  jade,  Cleopatra. 
I  am  glad  I  never  knew  her,  Emma.  I  have  no  patience 
with  people  of  her  style.  Talking  of  big  things  in  the 
jewelry  line,  have  you  seen  the  accounts  from  New  York  of 
the  really  regal  service  of  plate  made  for  Mrs.  Mackay  by 
Tiffany  of  that  city  ?  Every  one  seems  to  agree  that  it  is 
astonishing,  even  for  California.  There  are  in  it  not  less 
than  one  thousand  pieces,  and  the  whole  requires  nine  im- 
mense boxes  to  hold  it,  so  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  know- 
that  the  enterprising  newspaper  correspondent  has  calcu- 
lated that  it  required  thirty-six  porters  to  earn'  it,  and  that  it 
has  occupied  the  time  and  skill  of  two  hundred  men  one 
whole  year  to  complete  it.  It  is  made  in  the  form  known  as 
the  "Indian,"  and  every  piece  is  said  to  be  "puffed  and 
swollen  out  so  as  to  get  the  largest  possible  surface  for  orna- 
mentation," every  inch  being  covered  with  minute  repousse 
work,  flowers,  foliage,  and  figures.  The  price  was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  After  this,  and  the 
jewel  embroidered  dress  in  which  the  court  presentation  is 
to  be  made,  is  there  anything  we  may  not  reasonably  expect 
of  our  Bonanza  Princess  ?  En  passant,  have  you  heard  the 
name  of  the  handsome  young  Israelite  who  is  said  to  be 
such  an  ardent  admirer  in  Paris?  But  I  must  cease  my 
chatter,  or  I  shall  be  led  into  actual  gossip,  and  I  do  hate  a 
gossip,  don't  you,  Em?  Yours  devotedly, 

Liljas  Dubois. 


The  Result  of  the  Late  Election. 


The  political  situation  may  be  epitomized  by  saying  that 
there  has  been  a  conflict  between  opposing  forces,  in  which 
the  bad  has  triumphed.  Those  who  have  nothing  have 
gained  a  victor)' at  the  ballot-box  over  those  who  have  some- 
thing. Bad  luck  in  stock-gambling,  hard  times,  discontent, 
idleness,  demagogy,  and  crime  have  found  expression  in 
the  selection  of  a  very  worthless  and  unprincipled  class  of 
persons  to  go  to  the  Constitutional  Convention.  The  worst 
elements  of  our  very  large  foreign  population  and  the  least 
respectable  of  our  native-bom  have  struck  hands  with  all 
who  have  lost  money  in  stocks,  who  have  been  improvident 
and  unsuccessful.  All  the  disappointed  politicians  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties  have  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  either  in  malice  or  stupidity,  united  to  bring 
about  this  result.  Ten  thousand  citizens,  whose  standard  of 
respectability  is  their  indifference  to  political  duties,  and 
who  boastfully  proclaim  their  indifference  to  politics  by  ab- 
staining from  the  polls,  have  aided  to  bring  about  the  end 
they  now  so  bitterly  regret.  The  press  of  San  Francisco 
has  played  its  usual  selfish  and  senseless  part  The  Bulletin 
came  late  with  the  half-hearted  support  to  the  aid  of  the 
Non-partisan  ticket.  The  Call  held  its  usual  cowardly 
non-committal  attitude  in  the  presence  of  its  small  adver- 
tisers. The  Chronicle  promoted  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
movement,  and  did  all  in  its  power  to  give  Kearney  a  tri- 
umph. The  Examine/  was,  as  usual,  devoted  to  the  dead 
ghost  of  the  Democracy,  while  the  Post  and  Exchange  en- 
deavored to  blow  the  breath  of  life  under  the  ribs  of  Repub- 
lican death.  And  now  that  Kearney  has  the  State,  what 
will  he  do  with  it  ?  If,  as  we  suppose  at  this  writing,  his 
party  has  carried  the  Constitutional  Convention,  it  will  have 
in  it  scarce  one  representative  man — not  one  man  who  is 
above  mediocrity,  not  one  thinking,  strong-minded,  well 
educated,  comprehensive,  and  well  disciplined  intellect,  to 
guide  and  control  it.  There  may  be  honesty  of  purpose 
among  many  of  its  members;  there  may  be  a  sincere  desire 
to  remedy  existing  wrongs  among  some  who  have  been  thus 
accidentally  elevated  to  a  position  they  can  not  creditably 
fill.  We  have  only  left  the  consolation  of  hoping  that  we 
may  defeat  the  adoption  of  any  Constitution  they  may  pro- 
pose, if  it  is  a  bad  one.  We  have  no  escape  from  the 
shameful  fact  that  in  the  confusion  of  our  political  counsels, 
and  in  the  lack  of  harmonious  cooperation  by  the  intelligent 
and  property  class,  we  are  disgraced  by  the  election  of  a 
Convention,  a  majority  of  whose  ^nembers  are  unworthy, 
unlearned,  and  unscrupulous.  We  are  further  humiliated 
by  the  idea  that  such  men  as  follow  such  a  leader  have  a 
majority  of  the  electors  of  this  great  commercial  city.  We 
look  forward  with  alarm  to  the  possible  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution they  may  make,  a  Legislature  and  a  State  Govern- 
ment that  may  carry  such  a  constitution  into  effect,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  court  and  the  election  of  judges  that  may 
be  charged  with  the  interpretation  of  such  laws.  This 
election  may  teach  a  lesson  to  our  selfish  and  unscrupulous 
rich  people.  It  may  convince  them  that  wealth  has  duties 
and  responsibilities  attached  to  its  possession.  It  may  teach 
our  fossilized  party  men  that  the  time  has  gone  by  when  the 
intelligence  of  the  country  will  follow  the  party  banner  and 
shout  the  party  slogan  in  obedience  t(j  unscrupulous  and  un- 
principled leaders.  The  country  is  not  ruined,  the  city  is 
not  injured,  the  value  of  real  property  has  not  depreciated, 
and  this  lesson,  if  it  teaches  anything,  will  illustrate  the  fact 
that  all  property  interests  are  bound  together;  that  an  as-  ■ 
sault  upon  the  interests  of  corporations  is  an  assault  upon 
all  values  created  by  law  and  acquired  by  industry  and  busi- 
ness enterprise.  If  this  election  shall  convey  the  ideas 
herein  suggested,  shall  unite  intelligent  property-holders 
and  good  citizens,  shall  invite  them  to  the  performance  of 
their  political  duties,  and  shall  have  utterly  destroyed  the 
supremacy  of  party  vagabonds,  we  may  accept  the  result  as 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  one  of  those  mysterious  workings 
of  a  special  Providence  designed  for  our  ultimate  good. 


Erratum. — In  the  hum'  of  make-up,  the  name  of  James 
F.  Bowman  was  put  to  the  story  "  The  Lrgliest  Man  in 
Camp ;  '  Mr.  Bowman  should  appear  as  author  of  "  Echoes 
from  the  Estoeric  Club,"  and  our  readers  will  please  make 
the  correction,  and  thus  help  us  out  of  an  awkward  mistake 
— one  past  remedy  when  discovered. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 
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THE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS  CALICO  BALL 

y  amr4 


White  Sulphur  Springs,  Sunday,  June  16,  1878. 

My  Dear :  When  you  handed  me  the  invitation  to 

attend  the  calico  ball  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  last  Satur- 
day, you  told  me  to  keep  shady  or  my  identity  would  be  dis- 
covered. I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  still  unknown,  although 
I  talked  to  all  the  inquisitives,  and  solaced  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  the  feelings  of  those  ladies  who  regretted  the  fact  that 
no  individual  responded  to  the  particular  invitation  sent  to 
the  Argonaut  office  for  The  Only  Jones.  The  ball  was  a 
success.  All  such  affairs  are,  but  this  one  was  particularly 
nice  and  agreeable,  and  well  managed,  and  high  toned. 
The  guests  began  to  arrive  at  the  Springs  as  early  as  Friday, 
exhausted  all  the  sleeping  accommodations.  The  crowd 
came  on  Saturday,  and  it  would  puzzle  any  one  but  a  hotel 
clerk  to  know  where  they  were  all  stowed  away,  but  they 
were  accommodated  somehow  by  crowding  lots  of  bachelors 
in  out  of  the  way  places,  spreading  cots  innumerable  in  the 
reception  room,  making  beds  on  the  parlor  sofa«,  and  putting 
some  poor  unfortunates  into  bath-tubs.  These  bath-tub 
exiles  could  at  least  console  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  they  hadn't  far  to  go  for  their  morning  ablutions.  Ex- 
tensive preparations  had  been  made  for  the  ball,  three 
hundred  invitations  issued,  the  rooms  tastefully  decorated 
with  evergreens  and  flowers  by  the  ladies,  the  grounds  and 
roadways  lighted  with  Japanese  lanterns,  the  supper  ordered 
from  the  Maison  Doree,  and  Ballenberg  and  staff  summoned 
to  supply  the  music.  It  was  hoped  that  the  ball  would  be 
opened  early,  as  it  was  Saturday  night  and  consequently  it 
would  hardly  do  to  extend  the  festivities  beyond  midnight; 
it  was  9.30,  however,  before  places  were  taken  for  the  open- 
ing quadrille.  Many  of  the  ladies,  more  especially  the  mar- 
ried ones,  appeared  in  calico  costumes,  some  of  them  so 
elaborately  trimmed  and  finished  as  to  be  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  Worth's  toilets.  Notably  so  was  the  dress  worn 
by  Mrs.  Judge  John  S.  H.,  which  I  am  told  was  prepared  for 
a  Presidential  calico  ball  at  the  White  House  when  her  hus- 
band was  in  the  Senate.  It  was  very  handsome,  cost  fifteen 
cents  a  yard,  and  attracted  every  eye.  The  young  ladies 
seemed  to  think  that  calico  might  be  good  enough  for  the 
dowagers,  but  they  themselves  preferred  the  legitimate  ball 
dresses  as  more  becoming.  Pretty  dears  !  they  would  have 
looked  lovely  in  anything.  Mrs.  V.  was  much  admired  in 
her  simple,  old-fashioned  dress  and  cap;  her  companion, 
Miss  T.,  was  also  complimented  on  her  appearance  by  her 
many  friends.  The  most  striking  costume  on  the  floor  and 
that  which  attracted  most  attention  and  no  little  admiration 
was  a  Japanese  dress  worn  by  Mrs.  Maggie  H.  ;  it  was  com- 
plete from  her  coiffure  to  the  clog  sandals  on  her  charming 
little  feet.  It  was  noticed  that  after  dancing  one  quadrille 
in  the  clogs  they  were  exchanged  for  the  more  modern  style 
of  French  boots.  Her  sister,  Miss  Alice,  looked  well  in  white 
muslin.  Miss  Theresa  L.  was  dressed  in  white,  and  was 
not  less  amiable^and  interesting  than  usual.  Miss  S.  appeared 
as  Maud  Midler  with  the  traditional  rake  and  cup.  Miss 
Dora  M.,  with  one  of  the  sweetest  faces  on  the  floor,  and  a 
hat  that  was  awfully  becoming  to  it,  personated  a  flower-girl. 
Mrs.  Senator  C.  and  Miss  Emma — the  latter  in  evening 
dress — were  both  much  admired;  Miss  Emma  has  lost  none 
of  the  charm  that  has  made  her  so  much  admired  in  San 
Francisco  society.  Miss  Mamie  C,  pretty  as  a  rosebud, 
was  one  of  the  belles,  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  H.,  was  one  of 
the  handsome  lookers-on.  Mrs.  Howard  C.  drove  over  from 
her  country  place  about  eight  miles  distant.  She  wore  a 
handsome  calico  toilet,  looked  bright  and  vivacious  as  she 
always  does,  and  was  surrounded  as  usual  by  her  set  of  ad- 
miring friends.  Her  husband  couldn't  be  induced  to  enter 
the  ball-room;  he  said  he  was  there  "  in  the  capacity  of  Lilly's 
coachman,"  and  didn't  belong  among  the  fine  folks.  Miss 
Jennie  F.  was  tastefully  attired,  looked  very  charming,  and 
attracted  much  attention.  Miss  H.  in  black  silk  appeared  to 
good  advantage,  and  the  stately  Miss  G.,  in  evening  dress, 
was  the  target  of  many  eyes.  Miss  W.,  of  Oak  Knoll,  was 
one  of  the  "bouquet  of  belles,"  and  her  dancing  card  offered 
no  space  for  the  names  of  those  who  came  a  little  late.  There 
was  but  little  attempt  at  fancy  costume  among  the  gentle- 
men. Mr.  P.  was  dressed  as  a  knee-breeched  cavalier,  his 
costume  made  of  calico,  and  Mr.  Nat  B.  had  the  lappel  of 
his  dress  coat  and  the  front  of  his  vest  covered  with  a  dark 
calico,  on  which  was  painted  several  little  cherubs  in  various 
bright  colors  and  impossible  positions.  The  other  gentle- 
men had  arrayed  themselves  in  evening  suits,  afternoon 
suits,  summer  suits,  and  all  sorts  of  suits,  some  few  with  at- 
tempt at  being  en  regie  by  wearing  calico  shirts,  and  a  few 
others  by  conspicuous  calico  neckties.  The  handsome 
Eugene  was  present,  having  in  charge  the  French  Count, 


whom  he  very  generally  introduced.  The  Count  has  such 
hard  work  over  his  English  that  when  he  meets  a  person 
thoroughly  conversant  with  French  his  delight  is  manifest, 
especially  so  when  the  person  is  a  pretty  girl.  Captain 
Fletcher,  of  the  Navy  Yard,  drove  over  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  C,  and  was  the  same  pleasant,  genial  gentleman  of 
yore.  The  only  other  representative  of  the  army  and  navy 
was  Lieutenant  C. — hardly  an  active  representative,  how- 
ever, as  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  an  invalid  and  did  not 
dance.  Mr.  Seward  C,  with  handsome  physique  and  face, 
was  a  constant  dancer,  and  his  partners  one  and  all  re- 
gretted when  his  turn  was  over.  Mr.  N.  was  also  active  on 
the  floor.  A  lad)-  whispered  to  me  that  Mr.  George  B.  was 
"just  lovely — always  making  himself  useful  and  attentive  to 
the  ladies,  always  around  when  he  was  wanted,  and  always 
doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment."  Politics  were 
well  represented  by  Mr.  C.  Adolphe  Low,  Governor  F.  F. 
Low,  ex-Senator  J.  S.  Hager,  General  John  F.  Miller,  Mr. 
H.  L.  Dodge,  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  and  others.  Too  much 
space  would  be  required  to  especially  comment  upon  the 
many  beautiful  women  and  fine-looking  men  that  were  pres- 
ent, so  I  will  simply  state  that  among  the  others  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tubbs  and  Miss  Tubbs,  Mrs.  C.  Adolphe  Low, 
Mrs.  General  J.  F.  Miller,  Mrs.  Irving  Scott,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Flood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Head,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wormser,  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Grattan,  Mrs.  Rosenstatt,  Mrs. 
Otis,  Mrs.  Lafayette  Maynard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  C.  Kittle, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kittle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Morrow,  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Moore,  Mrs.  Lawton,  Miss  Zoe  Cobb,  Mr. 
Theodore  Kearney,  Mr.  Newhall,  Mr.  Charles  Josselyn,  Dr. 
Sims,  Major  Hammond,  Mr.  J.  H.  Jones,  and  Judge  Sawyer. 
Dancing  was  kept  up  to  the  very  limit  of  midnight,  and  then 
everybody  repaired  to  the  supper-room  ;  for  it  isn't  wicked 
to  eat  on  Sunday,  even  though  the  feast  be  a  ball  supper. 
Ample  justice  was  done  to  the  good  things  so  bountifully 
provided;  the  popping  of  champagne  corks  could  be  heard 
above  the  murmur  of  confused  conversation  and  the  ripples 
of  laughter,  and  as  the  groups  separated,  one  after  another, 
everybody  seemed  satisfied.  Most  of  the  extra  guests — 
those  who  came  just  to  attend  the  ball  or  spend  Sunday 
— will  leave  this  evening,  your  correspondent  among  the 
number  ;  to-morrow  morning  there  will  be  a  second  hegira, 
and  by  noon  none  will  be  left  but  the  regular  guests,  to 
whom  we  are  one  and  all  indebted  for  a  very  delightful  and 
very  enjoyable  country  calico  ball. 

Yours  as  ever,  The  Only  Jones. 


Sweethearts  and  Wives. 


If  sweethearts  were  sweethearts  always. 

Whether  the  maid  or  the  wife, 
Xo  drop  would  be  half  so  pleasant 

In  the  mingled  draught  of  life. 

But  the  sweetheart  has  smiles  and  blushes 
When  the  wife  has  frowns  and  sighs, 

And  the  wife's  have  a  wrathful  glitter 
For  the  glow  of  the  sweetheart's  eyes. 

If  lovers  were  lovers  always, 

The  same  to  sweetheart  and  wife, 

Who  would  change  for  a  future  of  Eden 
The  joys  of  this  checkered  life? 

3ut  husbands  grow  grave  and  silent. 
And  the  cares  on  the  anxious  brow 

Oft  replace  the  sunshine  that  perished 
At  the  words  of  the  marriage  vow. 

Happy  are  they  whose  sweethearts 
Are  the  wife  and  sweetheart  still — 

Whose  voice,  as  of  old.  can  charm, 
Whose  kiss,  as  of  old,  can  thrill  — 

Who,  in  plucking  the  rose,  find  ever 
Its  beauty  and  fragrance  increase, 

As  the  flush  of  passion  is  mellowed 
Into  Love's  unmeasured  peace — 

Who  see  in  the  step  a  lightness, 

Who  find  in  the  form  a  grace, 
Who  read  an  unaltered  brightness 

In  the  witchery  of  the  face 

Undimmed  and  unchanged.     Ah,  happy 

Are  those  crowned  with  such  a  life, 
Who  drink  the  wife,   toasting  the  sweetheart, 
And  pledge  in  the  sweetheart  the  wife. 
San  Francisco,  June  n,  1878.  Daniel  O'Connell. 


ABOUT  WOMEN, 


Yachting  appears  to  be  the  favorite  recreation  this  season, 
and  Saturdays  and  Sundays  the  bay  is  alive  with  swift- 
winged  pleasure  boats  bound  for  Angel  Island,  the  Gate,  or 
a  cruise  in  the  upper  bay.  The  favorite  boat  in  the  fleet, 
and  the  one  doing  the  most  entertaining,  is  the  Consue/o, 
owned  by  the  Spreckles  Brothers,  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckles 
commanding.  Guests  on  this  crack  craft  always  have  a  jolly 
time,  and  enjoy  the  liveliest  water  the  bay  affords.  On  the 
1 6th  inst.  the  following  party  captured  the  Consuelo  and  gave 
a  lunch  to  the  Captain  (Spreckles)  and  1st  officer  (Gutte) :  J. 
H.  Sayre,  G.  J.  Denny,  W.  G.  Holmes,  J.  G.  Kenny,  R.  Mar- 
tinez, A.  D.  Bradley,  S.  W.  Gregory,  G.  W.  Phelps,  M.  Y. 
Ferrar,  E.  C.  Locke,  Theo.  Payne,  A.  C.  Niles,  W.  P.  Ed- 
wards, and  F.  M.  Somers.  The  run  from  long  wharf  to  An- 
gel Island  and  through  Raccoon  Straits  to  Saucelito  was  a 
glorious  one,  and  the  return  trip  with  the  afternoon  gale  fur- 
nished a  very  wet  sheet,  while  the  flowing  bowl  accompani- 
ment in  the  cabin  was  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 


At  the  close  of  one  of  the  performances  of  little  Harry 
Shannon,  the  "boy  orator,"  in  an  Eastern  city,  recently,  one 
of  the  ladies  who  attended  was  quite  desirous  of  kissing  the 
little  fellow.  She  approached  the  subject  in  the  following 
manner:  "  Harry,  do  you  ever  kiss  ladies?"  "  No,  madam, 
I  am  not  fond  of  kissing."  "  But,  Harry,  I  am  as  old  as 
your  mother ;  can't  you  kiss  me  for  her? "  "  Madam,  no 
possible  flight  of  the  imagination  could  ever  picture  you  as 
my  mother."     The  lady  retired. 

Fourth  of  July  Notice — Persons  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  literary  exercises  of  the  Fourth  of  J  uly  will  please 
communicate  with  the  Committee  by  addressing  themselves 
through  its  Chairman,  Frank  M.  Pixley,  522  California  St. 

Men  are  often  governed  by  the  chin  in  choosing  a  wife, 
and  many  of  them  are  governed  by  it  afterward. 


A  blush,  like  a  little  girl,  becomes  a  woman. 

The  blush  of  a  maiden  is  nature's  signal  of  warning. 

Ever)'  pretty  girl  has  been  some  other  fellow's  sweetheart. 

Bashfulness  is  an  ornament  to  youth,  but  a  reproach  to  old 
age. 


Woman  first  tempted  man  to  eat. 
on  his  own  account. 


He  took  to  drinking 


"  The  swan's  down  that  ladies  sigh  for  is  plucked  from 
wild  geese."     It  isn't  eider. 

The  woman  who  maketh  a  good  pudding  in  silence  is  bet- 
ter than  she  who  maketh  a  tart  reply. 

Some  one  says  that  "  women  are  never  pretty  till  they  are 
old."     Some  of  them  then  are  pretty  old. 

At  Deshler,  Ohio,  a  girl  ate  fifty  raw  eggs  in  fifty  minutes, 
for  a  wager  of  a  calico  dress.     She's  no  chicken. 

"  I  do  mistrust  thee,  woman,  and  each  word 
Of  thine  stamps  truth  on  all  suspicion  heard." 

Woman  was  never  made  to  whistle,  and  when  she  tries  it 
makes  her  whole  countenance  look  as  if  it  had  declared 
war. 

Women  are  proverbially  severe  in  their  criticism  of  each 
other's  attire.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whose 
dress  is  gored. 

Remark  of  a  person  recently  arrested  on  complaint  of  a 
woman  :  "  This  is  an  outrage.  I  was  never  in  Plymouth 
Church  in  my  life." 

The  height  of  politeness  is  passing  round  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  a  lady,  while  walking  with  her,  in  order  not  to 
step  on  her  shadow. 

A  beautiful  smile  is  to  the  female  countenance  what  the 
sunbeam  is  to  the  landscape  ;  it  embellishes  an  inferior  face 
and  redeems  an  ugly  one. 

The  highest  mark  of  esteem  a  woman  can  give  to  a  man 
is  to  ask  his  friendship,  and  the  most  signal  proof  of  her  in- 
difference is  to  offer  him  hers. 

An  extra  strong-minded  woman  remarks  that  a  bachelor 
is  a  man  who,  through  selfish  motives,  has  refrained  from 
making  some  woman  wretched. 

A  young  citizen  calls  his  sweetheart  Revenge  because  she 
is  sweet.  And  a  young  married  man  calls  his  mother-in-law 
Delay  because  she  is  dangerous. 

A  devoted  husband  says  that  the  phonograph  is  simply  a 
machine  that  "  talks  back,"  and  he  has  had  one  of  that  kind 
in  his  house  ever  since  he  was  married. 

The  fashions  for  feminine  apparel  this  season  do  not  tell 
how  to  "  cut "  acquaintance.  There  is  no  need  of  this,  how- 
ever, as  every  woman  understands  it  instinctively. 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg  says  that  men,  like  lemons,  are  only- 
fit  to  be  squeezed  and  then  thrown  awa*y.  Clara  Louise 
shouldn't  put  too  much  faith  in  a  rumor,  but  should  wait  for 
the  returns. 

It  has  been  nearly  three  weeks  since  a  St.  Louis  man  has 
shot  a  girl  because  she  wouldn't  marry  him.  Has  the  holy 
flame  of  human  affection  died  out  in  that  loving  village? 
Have  men  entirely  ceased  to  love  ? 

"And  they  were  all  talking  so  unkindly  of  you,  dearest 
Louise,  and — "  "And  what  were  they  saying?"  "Saying 
that  you  painted  your  face,  and  I  told  them  that  it  was  un- 
true, and  that  your  color  was  only  erysipelas." 

A  base,  ignoble  brute  says  that  when  he  sees  a  woman 
neither  fat  nor  fair,  but  forty,  with  a  cardinal  red  plume  in 
her  hat,  it  suggests  to  him  a  life-and-death  struggle  between 
nature  and  art,  with  art  on  top  by  a  small  majority. 

An  Illinois  man,  with  a  foresight  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
popped  the  question  on  a  railroad  train,  and  now  the  maiden 
is  at  a  loss  to  decide  as  to  which  county  she  had  better  com- 
mence proceedings  in  a  suit  for  a  breach  of  promise. 

A  little  girl  who  was  somewhat  out  of  sorts,  but  whose 
exact  ailment  no  one  had  been  able  to  discover,  amended 
her  evening  prayer  of  "  God  bless  papa  and  mamma,"  by 
adding,  "  and  cure  me  if  there  is  anything  the  matter  with 
me." 

Mother — "  So  you  enjoyed  your  walk,  Kate.  Did  you  go 
all  that  distance  alone?"  Daughter — "Oh,  yes,  mamma, 
quite  alone."  Beastly  brother — "Then  how  is  it,  Kit,  that 
you  took  out  an  umbrella,  and  brought  back  a  walking- 
stick?" 

Ordinary  moles,  says  a  medical  journal,  are  not  remova- 
ble when  one  has  reached  adult  life.  But  to  the  woman  who 
has  one  of  these  excrescences  on  the  end  of  her  nose  we 
would  say  that  there  is  no  law  on  our  statute  books  to  pre- 
vent her  from  blowing  her  miserable  brains  out  with  a 
pistol. 

In  a  breach  of  promise  action  in  Scotland,  about  forty  let- 
ters from  the  defendant  to  the  fair  plaintiff  were  read.  Each 
letter  contained  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  crosses,  which 
represented  kisses.  One  letter,  embellished  with  a  string  of 
thirty-seven  crosses,  contained  this  explanatory  ■  remark : 
"The  kisses  are  not  so  good  upon  paper  as  they  are  naked." 

"Now,"  ihey  said  to  her,  "you  can  go  in  and  see  him  ; 
but  remember  that  he  is  very  sick  with  heart  disease,  and 
don't  say  a  word  that  will  trouble  him.''  Then  she  walked 
in,  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  and  remarked  cheer- 
fully, as  she  shook  her  head:  "Ah! — ah  ! — m!— sad,  ain't  it? 
Thought  I'd  jest  run  in,  'cause  they  said  there  was  no  know- 
in'  how  soon  you  might  drop  off." 

Miss  Eastman,  of  Massachusetts,  has  seen  a  crowd  of 
men,  each  smoking  his  pipe  or  chewing  tobacco,  yelling  for 
bread  or  work,  and  she  asks:  "What  would  be  thought  of  a 
procession  of  destitute  women,  demanding  reh'ef,  and  every- 
one of  them  eating  candy?"  We  should  think  they  had 
better  save  the  money  they  spend  for  candy  and  buy  seven- 
button  kid  gloves.     P.  S.— This  is  not  the  c  -rect  answer. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


POETRY  AND  VERSE.--II. 

Decay  of  Poesy.— Rhythmic  Forms. 

The  world  is  nearly  all  discovered,  mapped  and  described. 
In  the  hot  hearts  of  two  continents,  and  the  "thrilling  re-  i 
gions  of  thick-ribbed  ice "'  about  the  poles,  uncertainty  still 
holds  undisputed  sway  over  a  lessening  domain,  and  then 
Fancy  "waves  her  joyous  wing"  undipped  by  knowledge.  I 
As  in  the  material  world,  so  it  is  in  the  world  of  mind.      1  he 
daring  incursions  of  conjecture  have  been  followed  and  dis- 
credited by  the  pitiless  encroachments  of  science,  wherebj 
the  limits  of  the  unknown  have  been  narrowed  to  such  mean 
dimensions  that  imagination  has  lost  her  free,  exultant  Stride, 
and  nun  es  w  ith  mincing  step  and  hesitating  heart.     1  do  not  i 
mean  to  say  that  to-day  knows  very  much  more  that  is  worth  ' 
knowing  than  did  yesterday,  but  that  with  regard  to  poe- 1 
try's  materials     the  visible  and  audible  without  us,  and  the) 
emotions  within — we  have  compelled  a  revelation  of  Nature's 
secrets,  and  found  them  uninteresting  to  the  last  degree.     To 
the  modern  "  instructed  understanding     she  has  something  ' 
of  an  air  of  a  detected  imposter,  and   her  worshipers  have 
neither  the  sincerity  that  comes  from  faith,  nor  the  enthusi-  ! 
asm  that  is  the  speech  of  sincerity.      The  ancients  nut  only  i 

:   the  first   rifling  of  the  beauties  o(  Nature  ;  "  they  had 
the  immensely  greater  art  advantage  of  ignorance  of  her  dull,  ; 
vulgar,   and   hideous   processes,  her   elaborate   movements 
tending  no  whither,  and  the  aimless  monotony  of  her  muta- 
tions.     The  telescope  had  not  pursued  her  to  the  heights,  ] 
nor  the  microscope  dragged  her  from  her  ambush.     The  Sig- 
aal  Service   Bureau  had  not  analyzed  her  temper,  nor  con- i 
structed  mathematical  formula:  to  forecast  her  smiles  and  i 
frowns.     Mr.  Edison  had  not  arrived  to  show  that  the  divine  ; 
I   speech     about  the  only  thing  that  distinguishes  men,  | 
parrots,  and  magpies  from  the  brutes;  is  also  an  attribute  of 
metal  and  sheepskin.      In  the  youth  of  the  world  they  had, 
in  short,  none  of  the  disillusionizing  sciences  with  which  a 
critical  age,  delving  curiously  about  the  root  of  things,  has  ! 
sapped  the  substructure  of  religion  and  art  alike.     1  do  not  { 
..  the  substitution  of  knowledge  for  conjecture,  and  doubt 
for  faith;  I  only  say  that  it  has  its  disadvantages,  and  among  | 
them  we  reckon  the  decay  of  poesy.     In  an  enlightened  age, 
Macaulay  says,  "  men  will  judge  and  compare;  but  they  will  | 
not  create.     They  will  talk  about  the  old  poets,  and  comment 
on  them,  and  to  a  certain  extent  enjoy  them.      But  they  will  ! 
scarely  be  able  to  conceive  the  effect  which  poetry  produced 
en  their  ruder  ancestors,  the  agony,  the  ecstasy,  the  pleni- 
tude  of  belief.     The  Greek  rhapsodisls,  according  to  Plato, 
could  scarce  recite  Homer  without  falling  into  convulsions. 
The  Mohawk  hardly  feels  the  scalping-kml'c  while  he  shouts 
his  death-song.      The  power  which  the  ancient    bards   of 
Wales  and  Germany  exercised  over  their  auditors  seems  to 
modern  readers  almost  miraculous.      Such  feelings  are  very 
rare  in  a  civilized  community,  and  most  rare  among  those 
who  participate  most  in  its  improvements.     They  linger  long- 
est among  the  peasantry." 

While  it  is  true  in  a  large  sense  that  the  worlds  greatest 
poets  have  lived  in  rude  ages,  when  their  races  were  not 
long  emerged  from  the  night  of  barbarism — like  birds,  the 
poets  sing  best  at  sunrise — it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
similarly  favorable  conditions  are  supplied  to  a  rude  indi- 
vidual intelligence  in  an  age  of  polish.  With  a  barbarous 
age  which  had  set  its  face  to  the  dawn  a  Joaquin  Miller 
would  have  been  in  full  sympathy,  and  might  have  interpreted 
its  spirit  in  songs  of  exceeding  splendor.  But  the  very  quali- 
ties that  would  have  made  him  en  rapport  with  such  an  era 
make  him  an  isolated  voice  in  ours,  with  nothing  to  inter- 
pret ;  while  Mr.  Tennyson,  the  man  of  culture,  because  he  is 
full  of  the  disposition  of  his  time — albeit  the  same  is  of  less 
adequate  vitality — touches  with  a  valid  hand  the  lyre  which 
the  other  strikes  but  to  be  grotesque.  The  altar  is  growing 
cold,  the  temple  itself  becoming  a  ruin,  and  the  divine  man- 
date comes  with  so  feeble  and  flattering  a  voice  that  the 
priest  has  need  of  a  trained  and  practiced  ear  to  catch  it,  and 
the  gift  of  tongues  to  impart  its  meaning  to  a  generation 
concerned  with  the  unholy  things  whose  voice  is  prose.  As 
a  poetical  mental  attitude  that  of  doubt  is  meaner  than  that 
of  faith,  that  of  speculation  less  commanding  than  that  of 
emotion,  yet  the  poet  of  to-day  must  assume  them,  and  In 
Memoriam  attests  the  wisdom  of  him  who  "stoops  to  con- 
quer"— loyally  accepting  the  hard  conditions  of  his  epoch, 
and  bending  his  corrigible  genius  in  unquestioning  assent  to 
the  three  thousand  and  thirty-nine  articles  of  unbelief. 

As  inspiration  grows  weak  and  acceptance  disobedient, 
form  of  deliver}'  becomes  of  greater  moment ;  in  so  far  as  it 
can,  the  munificence  of  manner  must  mitigate  the  povertv  of 
matter;  and  so  it  occurs  that  the  poets  of  a  people's  later 
life  excel  thei;  predecessors  in  the  delicate  and  difficult  arts 
and  artifices  of  versification  as  much  as  they  fall  below  them 
in  imagination  and  power.  And  this  brings  us  naturally  to 
consideration  of  metrical  and  rhythmic  forms. 

Obviously  the  columns  of  this  journal  are  not  the  place  for 
an  exhaustive  treatise  on  prosody ;  yet  the  subject  is  itself  so 
interesting,  so  important  to  the  intelligent  appreciation  of 
poetry  and  verse,  and  withal  so  narrowly  understood,  that  I 
shall  venture  a  few  hints  with  regard  to  its  capital  elements, 
in  the  hope  of  luring  the  reader  to  a  larger  study  of  it  else- 
where. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  speaking,  the  other  day,  with  a  man 
who  has  written  verses  for  publication  for  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  who,  if  newspaper  commendation  were  fame, 
might  justly  claim  the  renown  of  a  poet.  Concerning  a  cer- 
tain one  of  his  poems  which  he  mentioned,  but  which  I  had 
not  the  happiness  of  having  read,  I  asked  him  in  what  me- 
tre it  was  composed.  To  my  surprise  he  hesitated,  stam- 
mered a  trifle,  as  not  quite  sure  of  the  purport  of  my  inquiry, 
and  then  answered  :  "Long  metre  :  ;  He  was  not  a  class- 
leader  in  some  country  church  congregation,  either.  I  im- 
mediately perceived,  and  subsequently  proved,  without,  1 
hope,  distressing  the  poor  gentleman,  that  the  whole  nomen- 
clature and  terminology  of  versification  was  to  him  a  sealed 
book;  not  only  did  he  not  know  the  art,  but  did  not  know- 
there  was  such  an  art.  And  with  all  due  respect  for  the 
local  "  poets "'  of  the  newspapers,  I  must  say  that,  judging 
from  their  frequent — almost  invariable — violation  of  the 
most  elemental-}'  principles  of  that  art,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
this  ones  ignorance  was  exceptional  in  kind  or  degree. 

One  can  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  a  man  writing  very 
good  dactyls,  trochees,  etc.,  without  knowing  it,  just  as  one 


can  fancy  a  carpenter  making  a  serviceable  kitchen  table 
and  not  knowing  what  to  call  it  when  made;  but  as  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  carpenter  could  have  had  the  instruction  and 
practice  necessary  to  make  a  kitchen  table  without  having 
learned  to  so  designate  it,  so  it  is  improbable  that  a  man  of 
sufm  ient  culture  to  write  good  verses  can  have  missed  the 
alphabet  of  his  art.  With  a  perfectly  correct  ear  one  might 
make  verses  that  would  scan,  although  himself  ignorant  of 
scansion;  but  a  correct  ear  is  the  least  of  the  requirements 
necessary  to  the  verse-writer,  be  he  poet  or  not ;  he  must 
have  also  taste,  judgment,  and  many  other  qualities  thai 
come  of  study  and  general  cultivation  ;  and  although  one 
may  read  much  poetry  of  many  different  kinds  he  can  not 
take  a  single  profitable  step  into  the  literature  of  poetry 
without  a  distinct  understanding  of  its  technical  terms.  All 
the  best  and  most  valuable  criticism  is  full  of  them.  It  is, 
in  truth,  difficult  to  discourse  rationally  of  verse,  and  with 
exact  meaning,  without  them— almost  as  difficult  as  to  dis- 
cuss a  mathematical  problem  in  "general  terms."  If  1  un- 
derrate the  acquirements  of  the  neighborhood  poets  I  beg 
them  to  bear  with  me  while  I  briefly  state  the  merest  rudi- 
ments of  what  they  have  always  known  (or  will  have  always 
known  when  they  have  learned  it  for  the  advantage  of  many 
who  have  borne  with  them  in  not  over-briefly  stating  what 
nobody  ever  knew,  or  knows  after  reading,  or  wants  to 
know,  or  ought  to  know. 

Every  verse — as  1  do  not  mean  stanza  perhaps  it  will  be 
better  to  say  linc--every  line,  then,  of  a  metrical  composi- 
tion contains  from  two  to  seven  metrical  elements,  or  feet, 
and  each  foot  has  two  or  three  syllables,  which,  however,  do 
not  necessarily  belong  to  but  one  word.  Some  lines  (called 
catalectic1)  lack  a  syllable  at  the  finish.  In  the  following 
lines  the  feet  are  indicated  by  marks  inserted  between  them: 

"The  can  |  non  of]  St.  An  |  gelo, 

And  chant  |  ing  priest  ]  and  clang  [  ing  bell, 
And  beat  j  of  drum  j  and  bu  |  gle  blow, 
Shall  greet  |  thy  com  |  ing  well." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  these  feet  contain  one  accented  and 
one  unaccented  syllable  each — or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed, a  long  syllable  and  a  short.  This  latter  nomenclat- 
ure is  rather  convenient  than  exact,  it  being  a  "survival" 
from  the  prosody  of  the  dead  languages,  in  the  verses  of 
which  quantity  (the  relative  time  occupied  in  pronouncing 
syllables^  was  the  controlling  consideration,  as  accent  is  in 
ours.  For  this  reason — and  because  as  applied  to  vowel 
sounds  the  words  "'long"  and  "short"  have  a  special  signi- 
fication— I  shall  avoid  confusion  by  s<-  y'mg  accented  instead 
of  long,  and  unaccented  instead  of  short. 

In  English  verse  there  are  but  six  kinds  of  feet ;  all  at- 
tempts to  "  naturalize  "  others  have  failed  and  must  fail,  (i.) 
The  Iambus.  This  consists  of  an  unaccented  syllable  and 
an  accented  one  following.  The  word  "  provoke  ;I  is  an  iam- 1 
bus.  In  the  quatrain  of  Whittier  quoted  above,  every  foot 
except  the  second  in  the  first  line  is  an  iambus.  The  iambic 
metre  is  very  common  in  poetry,  but  its  most  dignified  forms 
are  blank  verse  and  heroic.  The  former  consists  of  un- 
rhymed  iambic  pentameters — that  is  to  say,  each  line  has 
five  feet,  which,  generally  speaking,  are  iambuses,  but  pref- 
erably not  always  ;  other  kinds  being  introduced  as  the 
thought  may  require  or  variety  demand.  Their  introduction 
is  more  frequent  in  dramatic  blank  verse  than  elsewhere, 
and  in  that  the  use  of  a  catalectic  terminal  syllable  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature.  Blank  verse,  by  the  way,  is  the  most 
difficult  species  of  metrical  composition.  What  with  avoid- 
ing inflexibility  on  the  one  hand,  and  prosiness  on  the  other, 
the  poet  has  a  task  requiring  a  delicacy  of  ear  and  fertility 
of  judgment  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  men  in  a  gener- 
ation possess.  Indeed,  the  masters  of  English  blank  can  be 
numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  Milton  being  incom- 
parable ;  while,  with  reference  to  the  great  poets  excluded, 
Byron  is  unquestionably  distinguished  below  them  all.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  this  estimate  has  regard  to  nothing 
but  the  merits  of  the  versification,  and  does  not  touch  those 
of  the  thought.  Like  blank  verse,  heroic  verse  consists  of 
iambic  pentameters,  but  these  are  rhymed  in  couplets.  A 
tolerably  bad  example  is  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  in 
which  the  harrowing  uniformity  of  his  "correctness  "  is  al- 
most as  crazing  to  a  really  correct  ear  as  in  all  his  other 
work.  (2.)  The  Trochee.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  iambus, 
consisting  of  an  accented  syllable  and  an  unaccented  one 
following.  The  word  "  meadow  "  is  a  trochee.  A  very  pretty 
example  of  trochaic  verse  is  the  following,  from  Longfellow, 
which,  except  that  it  is  rhymed,  is  exactly  similar  to  his 
"  Hiawatha/' 

"Then  with  deep  sonorous  clangor 

Calmly  answering  their  sweet  anger, 

When  the  wrangling  bells  had  ended, 

Slowly  stniek  the  clock  eleven. 

And  from  out  the  silent  heaven, 

Silence  on  the  town  descended.-' 

A  peculiarity  of  the  purely  trochaic  line  is  that  it  does  not 
satisfy  the  ear,  which  in  its  feminine  termination  finds,  as  an 
Irishman  might  say,  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot.  Much 
more  pleasing  than  the  foregoing  lines,  therefore,  are  these 
(from  the  same  poem)  which,  by  elision  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  foot,  are  made  to  terminate  with  an  accented  sylla- 
ble : 

Vet  perchance  a  sleepless  wight 
Lodging  at  some  humble  inn 
In  the  narrow  lanes  of  life, 
When  the  dusk  and  hush  of  night 
Shut  out  the  incessant  din,"  etc. 

A  common  and  acceptable  form  of  this  metre  is  the  quat- 
rain alternately  rhymed,  the  first  and  third  lines  having  truly 
trochaic  finals,  the  second  and  third  ending  with  the  catalec- 
tic syllable  : 

"He,  tin!  young  and  strong,  who  cherished 
Xoblc  longings,  for  the  strife. 
By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished, 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life." 

Consideration  of  the  four  remaining  metres  must  be  post- 
posed  until  next  week,  in  deference  to  the  capacity  of  the 
local  bards.  A.  G.  BlERCE. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  ESOTERIC  CLUB.--VI, 


A  daughter  of  the  late  Commodore  Maury  has  issued  an 
address  to  the  women  of  Virginia,  urging  them  w  to  make  a 
determined  effort  to  redeem  the  financial  honor  of  the  State," 
by  organizing  into  local  societies,  and  by  making  and  solicit- 
ing contributions  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 


Interlocutors — Agrestis,  Polyglot,  Atom,  Acetes,  Gor- 

GIAS. 

Agrestis. — It  seems  to  me  hardly  worth  while  at  so  late  a 
day  to  attempt  a  reconsideration  of  the  well-settled  literary 
verdict  which  assigns  to  Byron  a  higher  rank  than  Scott  as 
a  poet.  The  contemporary  critics  were  almost  unanimous 
in  that  decision.  Scott  himself  modestly  and  good-naturedly 
accepted  it,  abandoned  the  poetic  field,  and  commenced  the 
Waverly  novels. 

Gorgias. — It  would  not  be  worth  while,  if  the  question 
were  a  merely  personal  and  individual  one,  having  no  higher 
signification  than  a  dispute  as  to  which  of  two  dead  poets  is 
to  be  esteemed  the  greater.  But  it  has  a  higher  significance 
than  that.     It  is  a  question  of  schools. 

Polyglot. — Precisely.  It  involves  a  fundamental  inquiry 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  invention  and  expression^  of 
substance  and  form  in  poetry,  and  in  imaginative  literature 
generally.  It  seems  to  have  been  assured  by  the  contempo- 
rary critics  that  because  Scott  was  inferior  to  Byron  in  liter- 
ary finish,  and  in  the  kind  of  talent  which  reveals  itself  in 
striking  and  "quotable"  passages,  the  latter  was  the  greater 
poet.  Judged  by  this  standard,  Moore  must  be  awarded  the 
preeminence  over  both,  for  he  had  more  of  the  puny  graces, 
more  artificial  elegance,  more  elaborate  rhetorical  ornament, 
than  either.  As  a  hot-house  growth,  "  Lalla  Rookh "  is 
more  brilliant  not  only  than  "  Marmion"  and  "The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  but  also  than  "  The  Corsair,"  "  Giaour,"  "  Bride 
of  Abydos,"  etc. 

Agrestis. — There  is  something  in  that.  Scott  seems  to 
have  disdained  rather  than  to  have  been  incapable  of  elab- 
orate ornament  and  rhetorical  grace.  There  is  an  easy  flow 
about  his  verse  suggestive  of  large  resources  and  conscious 
strength. 

Acetes. — I  have  often  thought  that  Pollock's  lines  on  By- 
ron, commencing  : 

' '  Like  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  source, 
Rapid,  cxhaustless,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed," 

were  far  more  applicable  to  Scott.  Of  his  resources,  and 
his  confidence  in  them,  a  very  striking  proof  is  furnished  in 
the  fact  that  he  began  to  put  "  Marmion  "  in  print  before  the 
first  half  of  the  poem  was  written. 

Atom. — There  is  nothing  so  very  wonderful  about  that. 
He  had  an  easy  knack  of  reeling  oft"  octosyllabic  verse  by 
the  canto  ;  and  he  knew  the  trick  of  it  so  well  that  he  felt 
no  trepidation  about  prematurely  committing  himself  to 
print.  But,  certainly,  no  truly  artistic  poem  could  have  been 
written  in  that  way. 

Acetes. — You  are  right,  if  Tennyson  is  your  model  of  a 
"  truly  artistic  "  poet,  and  if  there  can  be  no  high  poetic  art 
without  word-cobbling  and  painful  elaboration  of  phrases 
and  modes  of  expression. 

Atom. — It  is  absurd  to  talk  about  Scott's  numbers  as 
"  flowing."  They  do  not  flow.  They  move  with  a  hop,  skip, 
and  jump.  His  octosyllabic  verse  is  wooden  and  mechan- 
ical, often  degenerating  into  sing-song  : 

"A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread, 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye; 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted  victory ! 
Charge,  Chester,  charge !     On,  Stanley,  on  ! 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion." 

How  are  you  going  to  read  that,  as  verse,  without  rendering 
victory  victo-77,  and  Marmion  Marmi-0»? 

Acetes. — Such  blemishes  as  these — if  they  are  blemishes — 
show  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  his  style,  which  at 
times  has  the  features  of  a  vigorous  and  sustained  improvisa- 
tion. Scott  found  the  suggestion  of  his  poems,  and  of  their 
peculiar  form,  in  the  old  ballad-poetry.  And  their  spirit 
being  alike  it  was  fitting  that  they  should  also  resemble  each 
other  in  the  freedom  of  their  style.  A  certain  degree  of  ir- 
regularity and  disregard  of  mere  form  and  finish  is  not  only 
allowable  in  the  ballad  and  the  metrical  romance  of  chival- 
ry, but  is  in  fact  an  indispensable  characteristic  which  be- 
longs to  them  naturally,  as  one  of  their  peculiar  charms. 

Atom. — You  and  Polyglot  are  arguing  from  a  barbarian, 
or  at  least  a  semi-civilized  standpoint.  I  admit  that  in  rude 
and  primitive  communities,  the  only  enjoyment  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  poetry  to  afford  is  an  emotional  one.  But  I  in- 
sist that  in  a  state  of  civilization  this  ought  not  to  be  so. 
With  education  the*  critical  faculty  is  necessarily  developed. 
With  refinement  of  thought  and  feeling,  taste  begins  to  grow 
fastidious.  Hence  the  poetry  of  a  civilized  nation  is  not  to 
be  judged  by  the  standard  applicable  to  the  lays  of  the  min- 
ne-singers  or  the  chants  of  Celtic  bards.  In  a  barbarous 
age,  poetry  fulfills  its  functions  when  it  affords  pleasure  by 
exciting  the  emotions.  But  in  a  refined  and  critical  age,  it 
must  please  the  taste  and  satisfy  the  critical  faculty. 

Acetes. — Granted.  The  poetry  of  a  highly  civilized  people 
must  gratify  healthy  taste  and  conform  to  the  canons  of  ra- 
tional criticism.  But  with  the  later  developments  of  a  liter- 
ture,  a  finical,  effeminate  taste  is  fostered  which  gives  birth 
to  a  school  of  petty,  microscopic  criticism  that  looks  more 
to  small  beauties  and  blemishes  than  to  broad  effects  ;  that 
attaches  an  exaggerated  importance  to  finish  of  detail,  to 
the  mere  broideries  and  ornaments  of  style.  English  peri- 
odical criticism  partook  largely  of  this  petty  spirit  at  the 
time  when  Scott's  later  poems  appeared. 

Polyglot. — The  justice  of  the  last  remark  will  be  apparent 
to  any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble,  as  I  have,  to  hunt  up 
in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh,  the  Quarterly,  and  other 
British  periodicals,  the  reviews  of  the  poems  that  appeared 
after  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake."  The  critics  occupied  them- 
selves almost  exclusively  with  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  They 
could  not  appreciate  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  a  spe- 
cies of  composition  characterized  by  animation,  fervor,  and 
enthusiasm,  but  owing  nothing  to  verbal  refinements  and 
phrase-cobbling.  Jeffrey  was  merely  a  clever  reviewer.  No 
one  nowadays  will  claim  that  he  has  any  just  pretensions  to 
the  name  of  critic,  in  the  same  high  sense  in  which  Sainte- 
Beuve  and  Matthew  Arnold  are  critics.  He  reviews  the 
"  Lord  of  the  Isles"  very  much  in  the  style  of  a  pedagogue 
correcting  a  small  boy's  "  composition  ;"  talks  about  "  faulty 
passages,"  "harsh  lines,"  "inadmissible  expressions,"  etc., 
and  embodies  the  gravamen  of  his  censure  in  the  observa- 
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tion  that  the  poem  contains  numerous  passages  "of  a  coarse 
and  heavy  diction."  The  British  Critic  reviewed  the  poem 
in  a  similar  spirit.  It  lamented  that  "  Mr.  Scott  could  not 
decorate  the  justice  and  splendor  of  his  conceptions  with 
more  unalloyed  aptness  of  expression,"  etc.  These  critics 
were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  qualities  they  chiefly  cen- 
sured were  characteristic  of  the  species  of  composition  in 
which  they  occurred.  They  harped  continually  on  "  faulty 
passages,"  "diction,"  and  small  points  of  rhetoric,  more  like 
pedants  and  grammarians  than  enlightened  guides  of  public 
opinion  in  its  estimate  of  notable  literary  performances. 
They  concerned  themselves  with  the  parts  rather  than  with 
the  whole  ;  with  the  parts  considered  by  themselves  rather 
than  with  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 

Acetes. — It  is  as  if  a  critic  in  discoursing  of  the  architect- 
ure of  the  Pantheon,  instead  of  considering  -the  massiveness 
of  its  construction,,  the  harmony  of  its  outlines,  and  the  justice 
of  its  proportions,  should  dwell  exclusively  upon  the  orna- 
ments of  the  facade,  the  entablatures  of  the  portico,  and  the 
capitals  of  the  columns.  Byron's  claims  as  a  poet  must  rest 
mainly  upon  his  occasional  splendid  outbursts  of  lyrical  in- 
spiration, not  upon  any  sustained  work  involving  the  higher 
qualities  of  imagination  and  invention.  He  has  produced 
no  epic;  drawn  no  single  heroic  character;  his  personages 
are  unreal  and  unnatural.  Even  where  they  seem  picturesque, 
it  will  be  generally  found  that  this  picturesqueness  is  a  mere 
matter  of  attitude  and  costume,  and  is  only  skin-deep.  The 
Gaiour,  Lara,  Conrad,  Hugo,  are  vague  and  characterless 
creations,  quite  inscrutable  and  impossible  as  actual  human 
beings.  They  are  not  creatures  of  the  imagination,  but  of 
the  same  kind  of  inartistic  fancy  that  originates  monsters  by 
the  arbitrar)'  jumbling  together  of  the  elements  which  will 
not  mingle  because  they  have  no  natural  affinity  with  one 
another.  Scott's  characters  of  the  heroic  type,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  for  the  most  part  thoroughly  human,  and  are  out- 
lined with  true  Homeric  force  and  distinctness.  How  admi- 
rably, for  instance,  Robert  and  Edward  Bruce  are  discrimi- 
nated in  "The  Lord  of  the  Isles; "  Roderick  Dhu,  Fitz 
James  and  Douglas,  in  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;"  Marmion 
and  Douglas,  Eustace  and  Blount,  in  "  Marmion." 

Atom. — And  what  poor  nonentities,  so  far  as  character 
and  individuality  are  concerned,  are  Malcolm  Gneme  and 
De  Wilton.  Vet  these  were  designed  as  "heroes,"  respect- 
ively, of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  and  "  Marmion." 

Acetes. — I  admit  they  are  tame  creations.  Scott  meant 
them  for  mere  figure  heads — titular  heroes.  He  had  to 
marry  his  heroine,  and  the  conventional  requirements  of  fic- 
tion demand  that  the  heroine  should  marry  a  worthy  and 
respectable  person.  Now,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  your  hero 
of  romance  conform  to  this  type,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
him  intensely  interesting.  Scott  could  not  marry  Constance 
or  Clare  to  Marmion;  nor  Ellen  Douglas  to  Fitz  James  or 
Roderick.  So  he  made  the  two  dummies,  De  Wilton  and 
Graeme,  to  fill  the  gap,  just  as  the  managers  of  mass  meet- 
ings select  dignified  and  irreproachable  nonentities  to  figure 
as  platform  statuary. 

Agrestis. — Scott's  female  characters  have  the  same  kind  of 
superiority  over  Byron's.  Compare  Ellen  Douglas,  Con- 
stance, Isabel  Bruce,  or  even  Edith  of  Lorn,  with  the  Me- 
doras,  Gulnares,  and  Zuleikas,  and  you  find  all  the  difference 
that  there  is  between  flesh  and  blood  and  a  phantom. 

Acetes. — That  substantial  siren,  Dame  Heron,  is  as  realis- 
tic and  buxom  a  specimen  of  feminine  humanity  as  anything 
in  Chaucer- 

*'  And  in  gay  Holyrood  the  while 
Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 

Upon  the  harp  to  play. 
Fair  was  her  rounded  arm.  as  o'er 

The  strings  her  fingers  flew; 
And  as  she  touched  and  tuned  them  all, 
Even  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 
Were  plainer  given  to  view; 
For,  all  for  heat,  was  laid  aside 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied. 
And  first  she  pitched  her  voice  to  sing, 
Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  king, 
And  then  around  the  silent  ring,  etc." 

The  sly  touch  that  follows  when  the  song  is  done  (and  by 
the  bye,  where  is  there  in  all  Byron's  smaller  pieces  anything 
that  can  approach  "  Young  Lohinvar?")  is  worthy  of  Chau- 
cer's self: 

"  The  monarch  o'er  the  siren  hung, 

And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung; 

And  pressing  closer  and  more  near. 

He  whispered  praises  in  her  ear. 

In  loud  applause  the  courtiers  vied — " 

What  else  should  courtiers  do  ? 

"And  ladies  winked  and  spoke  aside — " 

Just  as  they  continue  to  do,  under  the  like  circumstances,  to 
this  very  day  : 

"  The  witching  dame  to  Marmion  threw 

A  glance  where  seemed  to  reign 
The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due, 
And  of  her  royal  conquest,  too, 

A  real  or  feigned  disdain. 
Familiar  was  the  look,  and  told 
Marmion  and  she  were  friends  of  old." 

Polyglot. — It  is  true  beyond  all  controversy,  that  Scott's 
characters  are  more  real  and  human  than  Byron's.  But 
when  you  speak  of  Homer,  I  cannot  concede  that  in  this  re- 
spect they  approach  to  those  of  the  "  Iliad."  They  fall  far 
short  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  power,  of  Achilles,  Nestor, 
Ulysses  (I  do  not  mean  Ulysses  of  the  "Odyssey,"  who  has 
no  character  at  all),  Ajax,  Hector,  Diomed,  and  Thersites. 
How  finely  the  quality  of  courage  is  discriminated  in  Achil- 
les, Diomed,  Ajax,  and  Hector,  and  the  qualities  of  wisdom 
and  eloquence  in  Nestor  and  Ulysses  !  Achilles  is  ferocious, 
furious,  intractable;  Ajax  stolid,  dogged,  conceited;  Hector 
calm,  judicious,  vigilant,  sad.  The  wisdom  of  Ulysses  con- 
sists of  native  shrewdness,  sharpened  by  cogitation;  that  of 
Nestor  is  drawn  mainly  from  long  experience.  Homer's  fine 
feeling  for  naturalness  was  so  strong  that  he  makes  even  his 
gods  human.  Imperious  Juno,  in  her  jealousy  of  Thetis, 
scolds  her  Olympian  spouse  with  the  racy  vigor  of  a  fish- 
wife : 

"  Say,  artful  manager  of  heaven,  she  cries. 

Who  now  partakes  the  secrets  of  the  skies? 

Thy  Juno  knows  not  the  decrees  of  fate, 

In  vain  the  partner  of  imperial  state; 

What  favorite  goddess,  then,  those  cares  divides 

Which  Jove  in  prudence  from  his  consort  hides?" 


And  again  : 

"  But  Juno,  impotent  from  passion — " 

Mr.  Pope  has  it  "  impotent  of  passion  "  which  fails  to  give 
the  true  significance  of  the  original: 

"  But  Juno,  impotent  from  passion,  broke 
Her  sullen  silence,  and  with  fury  spoke : 
'Shall  then,  O  tyrant  of  the  ethereal  reign! 
My  schemes,  my  labors,  and  my  hopes  be  vain? 
Have  I  for  this  shook  Ilion  with  alarms, 
Assembled  nations,  set  two  worlds  in  arms? 
#■»**         **** 

Loth  as  thou  art  to  punish  lawless  lust, 
Not  all  the  gods  are  partial  and  unjust.'" 

The  "cloud-compelling"  father  of  gods  and  men  can't 
stand  this,  and  after  the  manner  of  mere  mortals  he  suc- 
cumbs to  the  terrors  of  a  shrewish  tongue  : 

"The  sire  whose  thunder  shakes  the  cloudy  skies  , 

Sighs  from  his  inmost  soul,  and  thus  replies  : 
'What  high  offense  has  fired  the  wife  of  Jove? 
Can  wretched  mortals  harm  the  powers  above, 
That  Troy  and  Troy's  whole  race  thou  wouldst  confound. 
And  yon  fair  structures  level  with  the  ground? 
Haste,  leave  the  skies,  fulfill  thy  stern  desire, 
Burst  all  her  gates,  and  wrap  her  walls  in  fire! 
Let  Priam  bleed  ;   if  yet  thou  thirst  for  more, 
Bleed  all  his  sons,  and  Ilion  float  in  gore. 
To  boundless  vengeance  the  wide  realm  be  given, 
Till  vast  destruction  glut  the  Queen  of  Heaven!'  " 

The  hen-pecked  bully  of  Olympus  is  quelled,  and  wants 
domestic  peace  at  any  price  ;  he  continues  : 

"'So  let  it  be,  and  Jove  his  peace  enjoy, 

When  heaven  no  longer  hears  the  name  of  Troy.'  " 

Acetes. — But  aside  from  the  delineation  of  character,  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  invention  of  epic  incidents,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  fable,  Scott  far  excelled  his  contemporaries. 
And  according  to  all  the  critics,  from  Longinus  and  Ouin- 
tillian  down  to  Hazlitt  and  Coleridge,  these  are  the  most  es- 
sential qualities  of  a  great  poem.  They  far  outweigh  all  the 
graces  of  style,  all  he  charms  of  rhetorical  finish  and  em- 
bellishment. Not  even  true  poetic  feeling,  finding  expres- 
sion in  faultless  verse,  can  constitute  a  poet,  in  the  higher 
sense,  without  these  essential  qualities. 

Agrestis. — I  have  always  thought  the  description  of  the 
immurement  of  Constance  and  her  two  wretched  accom- 
plices, in  the  second  canto  of li  Marmion,"  almost  unequaled 
for  epic  power. 

Acetes. — It  is  unquestionably  very  powerful,  but  is  far  sur- 
passed, it  seems  to  me,  by  the  wonderful  scene  in  the  second 
canto  of  "  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  where  Lorn  recognizes 
Bruce  in  the  unknown  guest,  and  where  dirks  and  broad- 
swords are  drawn  in  the  midst  of  the  feast.  The  conception 
of  the  concluding  incident  of  the  canto,  where  the  ancient 
abbot  rises  with  the  intention  of  pronouncing  a  solemn 
anathema  against  Bruce  : 

"  '  De  Bruce,   I  rose  with  purpose  dread, 
To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head;'  " 

but  the  intended  curse  is  turned  by  a  mysterious,  overmas- 
tering influence  into  a  blessing  : 

"  '  I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blest — "  " 

this,  I  say,  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  original 
things  in  all  poetic  literature.  It  is  not  copied  from  any 
model.  I  know  of  nothing  in  any  work,  ancient  or  modern, 
to  suggest  it.  It  is  a  pure  and  splendid  inspiration  of 
original  poetical  genius.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  that  ap- 
proaches it  in  the  works  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

Gorgias. — What  do  you  say — on  the  point  of  originality — 
to  "  Christabel"  and  the  "Ancient  Mariner?" 

Acates. — They  are  sui  getie?-is,  and  beyond  question  splen- 
did works  of  imagination.  There  is  nothing  like  them  in 
English  literature.  But  they  are  not  heroic  poems,  and 
they  belong  to  an  order  of  poetry  so  different  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  any  satisfactory  comparison  with  Scott's  epics. 

Polyglot. — The  scene  in  "The  Lord  of  the  Isles"  is  very 
great,  and  entirely  unique  ;  but  it  is  not  more  powerful  than 
the  summoning  of  the  clansmen,  in  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  by  the  sending  forth  of  the  fiery  cross  ;  and  the 
great  battle  scenes  of  Bannockburn,  Flodden,  and  "Beal 
'an  Duine,"  are  quite  as  splendid  illustrations  of  Scott's  Ho- 
meric quality. 

Acetes. — The  "  reading  public  "  is  a  fickle  creature,  always 
thirsting  for  novelty  and  swayed  by  fashion  and  caprice.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  Byron's  and  Moore's  oriental  rhapsodies 
in  verse,  with  their  hot-house  splendor  and  artificial  vehe- 
mence, quite  eclipsed  for  a  time  the  more  natural  produc- 
tions of  Scott's  robust  and  masculine  genius.  After  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  their  charm  had  lost  its  first  freshness. 
But  I  think  that  a  reference  to  the  publishing  houses,  the 
trade  sales,  and  the  circulating  libraries  will  show  that  at 
this  day  the  "  Lay,"  "  Marmion,"  and  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake  "  have  a  dozen  readers  to  one  of  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  or  of 
Byron's  metrical  romances. 

Polyglot. — The  truth  is — and  I  am  astonished  that  it  is 
not  more  generally  recognized — that  both  Byron  and  Moore 
were  imitators  of  Scott,  though  neither  has  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  acknowledge  the  fact.  He  originated — so  far  as 
English  literature  is  concerned — the  metrical  heroic  ro- 
mance. He  made  it  popular  and  set  the  fashion — in  fact, 
he  made  that  kind  of  poetry  "the  rage."  His  romances  in 
verse  were  a  novelty.  Those  of  his  contemporaries  who 
had  been  in  the  field  before  him  hastened  to  take  their  cue 
from  him.  They  stopped  writing  long  didactic  and  medita- 
tive poems,  and  took  to  narrative.  I  affirm  that  Scott  was 
the  originator  of  the  school  in  which  Byron  won  his  earliest, 
and  Moore  his  most  brilliant,  successes.  No  one  who  will 
study  the  literary  history  of  the  time  will  doubt  that  the 
amazing  popularity  of  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel/' 
"  Marmion,"  and  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  suggested  "  Lalla 
Rookh,"  "  The  Giaour,"  "  Parisina,"  "  The  Bride  of  Abydos," 
etc. 

Acetes. — To  come  down  to  first  principles  :  the  epic  is 
universally  conceded  to  be  the  highest  form  of  poetry.  In- 
vention, character,  heroic  incidents,  and  sustained  narrative 
are  the  most  important  elements  of  the  epic.  Felicity  of  ex- 
pression and  elaborate  finish  of  style  are  secondary  matters. 
Scott  wrote  true  epics,  while  Byron  did  not.  Scott's  narra- 
tive poems  possess  all  the  essentials  of  the  epic.  Byron's  do 
not.  Now,  if  these  points  are  conceded,  and  it  is  further 
conceded  that  Byron  excelled  Scott  in  the  graces  of  the  son- 
neteer, in  "diction,"  and  the  polish  of  his  verse,  the  con- 


clusion  must  still  be  admitted  that  Scon  greater 

poet 

Polyglot. — Or  to  present  the  argument  in  .  her  form: 
Homer  has  been  awarded  the  foremost  place  among  poets 
by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  ancient  and  modern  criticism. 
This  verdict  is  not  based  upon  the  grace  and  finish,  and 
literary  charm  of  his  verse,  in  which  qualities  he  is  excelled 
by  Virgil,  Horace,  Anacreon,  and  others  among  the  ancients, 
and  by  Petrarch,  Uhland,  Lamartine,  Tegner,  Spenser,  Ten- 
nyson, Longfellow,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  among  the 
moderns.  It  is  based  upon  the  epic  qualities  which  Acetes 
has  enumerated — creative  imagination  as  distinguished  from 
embellishing  fancy  ;  the  vivid  interest  of  sustained  and  ani- 
mated narrative  ;  the  powerful  and  life-like  delineation  of 
human,  heroic  passion.  Now,  in  these  epic  qualities  it  is 
undeniable  that  Scott  surpassed  Byron  and  his  other  con- 
temporaries. Southey  alone  of  all  the  number  showed  some 
elements  of  the  genius  of  epic  composition  in  his  "Kehama," 
"Modoc,"  and  "Roderick."  Yet  how  far  are  these  from 
emulating  the  Homeric  fire  of  Scott.  They  have  warmth, 
and  glow,  and  elevation,  but  these  are  of  the  kind  that  be- 
long to  eloquence  rather  than  to  poetry,  and  are  rhetorical 
rather  than  vital.  It  follows  that  if  Homer  is  entitled  to  the 
position  among  poets  that  has  for  ages  been  conceded  to 
him,  the  existence  in  Scott  of  Homeric  elements  in  larger 
measure  than  in  any  of  his  contemporaries  should  place  him 
above  them  all.  • 

Atom. — All  this  sounds  formidably  and  formally  logical, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  utterly  sophistical,  and  has  no  value 
as  an  argument.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  syllogize  in 
regard  to  poetry  with  profit,  because  it  is  the  merest  vanity 
to  syllogize  without  exact  definitions,  and  poetry  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  defined.  You  set  up  Homer  as  the  prince 
of  poets,  and  argue  Scott's  superiority  to  his  contemporaries 
from  his  alleged  resemblance  to  one  who  wrote — if  he  did 
write  at  all — three  thousand  years  ago,  in  the  childhood  of 
the  race,  when  fables  of  talking  horses,  of  myrtles  distilling 
blood,  of  giants  with  eyes  in  their  foreheads, 

"Of  fountains  running  wine, 
Of  hags  with  snaky  tresses, 
And  sailors  turned  to  swine," 

were  listened  to  with  innocent  and  credulous  wonder. 
That  poetry  in  the  nineteenth  century  should  be  judged  by 
the  standard  set  up  by  Polyglot  and  Acetes  is  simply  an  ab- 
surdity. Granted  that  Homer's  song  is  the  most  rich  and 
wonderful  ever  produced  in  the  dawn  of  any  civilization, 
must  it,  therefore,  be  constituted  the  model  for  all.  succeed- 
ing ages  and  civilizations  ?  Must  the  genius  of  the  future  be 
limited  to  the  imitation  of  his  beauties  and  be- content  to 
echo  his  numbers  ?  Must  we  ignore  or  contemn  all  the  rich 
fruits  of  modern  civilization,  the  vast  increment  of  knowl- 
edge, the  complex  development  of  thought  and  feeling  grow- 
ing out  of  new  social  conditions,  new  sciences,  new  faiths, 
new  hopes  and  aspirations  for  humanity,  in  order  to  glorify 
more  extravagantly  the  wonderful  bard  who  sang  "Achilles' 
wrath,"  and  the  wars  of  Greek  and  Trojan  a  thousand  years 
before  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  to  please  the  fancy  of  rude 
tribes  of  warriors  and  shepherds?  Are  Dante  and  Milton, 
Shakspeare,  Pope,  Goethe,  Byron,  Wadsworth,  Coleridge, 
Browning,  Tennyson,  to  be  judged  by  the  Homeric  standard 
— to  be  awarded  each  his  meed  of  praise  or  censure  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  in  which  he  possesses  Homeric  qualities  ? 
And  is  Walter  Scott  to  be  set  upon  a  loftier  shrine  in  the 
poetical  pantheon  than  all  these,  because  his  rude  border, 
lays,  describing  the  battles,  broils,  and  forays  of  Celtic  sav- 
ages, bear  some  resemblance,  real  or  fancied,  to  the  Homeric 
ballads? 

Gorgias. — For  my  part,  I  undertake  to  deny  that  what 
have  been  called  the  "  epic  qualities "  are  the  highest  ele- 
ments in  poetry,  or  that  they  are  themselves  essentially 
poetic.  I  maintain  that  one  who  is  not  a  true  poet  may 
possess  the  power  of  inventing  the  fable  or  argument  of  a 
poem,  of  conducting  the  story,  and  of  delineating  character; 
and  I  further  maintain  that  no  one  can  be  a  true  poet  who 
has .  not  the  gift  of  poetic  expression,  which  has  been  so 
copiously  and  elaborately  disparaged  by  Polyglot  and  Acetes 
as  "word-cobbling,"  "rhetorical  embellishment,"  "the  puny 
graces,"  the  "mere  broideries  and  ornaments"  of  verse,  etc. 
On  these  propositions  I  desire  an  opportunity  to  present  an 
argument  at  large. 

Acetes. — Your  argument  will  have  to  abide  a  "more  con- 
venient season,"  for  there  goes  the  welcome  tintinnabulation 


Under  the  Daisies. 


A  mother's  golden  -  haired  darling 
Was  carried  away  one  day, 

To  sleep  in  the  silent  city 
Under  the  daisies  of  May. 

Dying  in  life's  early  morning, 
With  a  soul  as  pure  and  white 

As  the  wings  of  lovely  angels. 

It  dreamed  of  our  summer  night. 

Sweet  as  the  pink  and  white  daisies 
As  fresh  and  as  pure  and  bright, 

Were  the  eyes  of  mother's  darling, 
Now  lost  to  her  loving  sight. 

Out  in  God's  sunshine  they  laid  her- 
No  costly  marble  or  rare — 

Only  the  daisies  to  whisper 

Of  the  little  one  sleeping  there. 

The  mother  was  tender  and  true 
Who  thought  of  flowers  for  thee ; 

Marble  and  granite  for  mansions, 
But  summer  daisies  for  thee. 

I  wished  as  I  took  a  daisy. 

The  whitest  one  to  be  found, 
That  all  my  life  would  he  better 
For  thoughts  of  that  litf'™  mound. 
San  Francisco,  May,  1878. 


Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons.—Sunday,  June  23,  18; 


Ochre  Soup. 

Fried  Soft-shell  Crabs.     Veal  Patties. 

Green  Com.     Baked  Tomatoes. 

Roast  Chicken,  Mashed  Potatoes.     Artichoke  Sala  I. 

Syllabub.     Maccaroons. 

Fruit-bowl  of  Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Apricots. 

To  Make  Syllable.— Take  one  pint  of  sweel  cream,  put  si\  ounces  of  sugar, 

half  a  tumbler  of  white  wine,  the  juice  and  grated  rind  o^a  lemon,  beat  the 

whole  together;  put  currant  jelly  in  glasses  and  cover  well  with  the   beaten  Jrotn 

as  it  ris«6. 
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SATURDAY,   JUNE  22,  1S7S. 


WE   OF    THE    PRESS. 


The  press  of  San  Francisco  is  an  omniverous  animal,  vo- 
racious of  appetite,  inodorous,  and  of  not  altogether  cleanly 
habits.  It  is  mercenary,  selfish,  cowardly,  and  hypocritical. 
It  is  guilty  of  libelous  black  mailing.  It  is  mendacious.  It 
is  a  servile  flatterer.  It  is  a  bully.  To  the  powerful  it  is  a 
crouching  slave.  To  the  rich  it  is  a  fawning  mendicant.  It 
is  mercenary  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  It  is 
never  anything  else  but  mercenary.  All  its  professions  of 
patriotism  and  desires  for  the  public  good  are  utterances  in- 
spired by  the  love  of  money.  There  is  no  man  whose  char- 
acter is  beyond  its  assault;  there  is  no  citizen  it  would  not 
wound  for  coin;  no  reputation  it  would  not  stab  for  gain;  no 
dirty  work  it  would  not  do  for  hire.  There  is  no  industry  it 
would  not  paralyze,  no  public  measure  it  would  not  hinder, 
no  panic  it  would  not  encourage,  no  mob  it  would  not  incite, 
no  public  prejudice  it  would  not  pander  to,  no  criminal  it 
would  not  shield,  no  honest  or  unfortunate  man  it  would  not 
persecute,  no  crime  it  would  not  instigate,  no  malicious 
and  dastardly  act  it  would  not  perpetrate,  for  the  hope  of 
profit.  There  is  no  lie  it  would  not  tell,  no  mean  subterfuge 
to  which  it  would  not  condescend,  to  increase  its  advertising 
patronage,  and  no  false  oath  it  would  not  take  in  order  to 
create  a  false  impression  of  the  character  and  extent  of  its 
circulation.  The  press  of  San  Francisco  is  a. thoroughly  de- 
moralized, bad,  and  selfish  institution.  Its  teachings,  its 
influence,  and  nearly  everything  about  and  concerning  it,  is 
hurtful  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  exist.  It 
defames  our  citizens,  injures  our  reputation  abroad,  hinders 
our  material  progress,  and  depreciates  the  values  of  our  prop- 
erty. It  is  a  mere  unscrupulous,  money-making  industry. 
It  holds  about  the  same  relation  to  the  business  community 
that  the  pirate  does  to  commerce;  that  the  highwayman  does 
to  the  trader;  that  the  counterfeiter  does  to  finance;  that  the 
quack  does  to  medicine;  that  the  criminal  priest  does  to  re- 
ligion; that  the  ignorant  and  corrupt  judge  does  to  the  law. 
The  statement  we  make  is  no  exaggeration.  It  is  not  made 
in  malice;  it  is  true,  and  it  is  not  libelous,  because  it  is 
true.  It  is  made  for  a  good  purpose  and  for  a  justifiable 
end.  The  most  distinguishable  feature  of  the  press  of  San 
Francisco,  its  most  offensive  and  disgraceful  characteristic, 
is  its  hypocrisy.  The  brazen  and  false  assumptions  are 
that  it  is  disinterested  and  honest;  that  it  is  an  institution 
ordained  for  the  public  good,  established  to  promote  the 
public  welfare,  and  is  inspired  only  with  an  purpose  to  ac- 
complish beneficent  results,  when  the  fact  is  its  only  purpose 
is  to  make  money.  It  is  an  enterprise  as  purely  personal 
and  as  assuredly  established  for  money-making  as  a  ferry- 
boat or  a  faro  bank.  It  can  not  be  considered  as  indispen- 
sable as  a  ferry-boat,  nor  is  it  as  honest  as  a  faro  bank. 
The  San  Francisco  press  has  no  patriotism,  nor  religion, 
nor  morals,  nor  rule  of  conduct,  nor  policy,  that  does  not 
come  directly  from  its  counting-room,  and  is  considered  and 
determined  upon  with  direct  reference  to  the  money  it  will 
produce.  If  the  San  Francisco  press  had  been  in  South 
Carolina  when  the  slave-holders'  rebellion  broke  out,  it 
would  have  favored  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  the 
recognition  of  the  Confederate  States.  If  it  were  printed  in 
Peking,  Constantinople,  Rome,  Moscow,  or  Edinburgh,  it 
would  favor  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  Catholicism,  the 
Greek  or  Protestant  Church,  and  would  advocate  any  faith 
and  uphold  any  superstition  favored  by  a  majority  of  its  ad- 
vertisers and  readers.  If  it  were  at  Salt  Lake,  its  proprie- 
tors would  take  a  plurality'  of  wives  in  order  to  increase  its 
circulation  among  their  wives'  relations.  If  the  mob  ever 
gains  political  ascendancy,  and  by  crime  and  violence  ac- 
complish the  utter  subversion  of  the  rights  of  property,  and 


the  overthrow  of  all  government  and  social  order,  the  press 
will  howl  in  sympathy  with  the  wildest  utterances  of  the 
prolttaire.  If  corporations  absorb  the  wealth  and  enslave 
persons  of  the  community,  the  press  of  San  Francisco  will 
uphold  them,  do  their  bidding,  and  excuse  their  acts,  just  so 
long  and  just  to  the  extent  that  it  will  pay.  The  party  press 
does  anything  to  excuse  and  palliate  a  party  crime.  The 
religious  press  supports  and  advocates  the  faith  and  dogmas 
of  the  congregation  that  supports  it  without  reference  to 
sense  or  reason,  and  combats  the  faith  and  dogmas  of  every 
opposing  sect  in  utter  disregard  of  sense  or  reason.  Jour- 
nals devoted  to  special  interests  would  destroy  any  other  in- 
dustry that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  one  whose  slave  they 
have  become.  Journals  established  in  the  interest  of  orders, 
classes,  or  nationalities,  are  just  as  narrow,  bigoted,  preju- 
diced, passionate,  and  stupid,  as  the  order,  class,  or  nation- 
ality to  which  they  belong,  and  by  which  they  are  governed. 
The  newspaper  press  of  San  Francisco  is  as  full  of  jeal- 
ousy, mean  rivalry,  and  contemptible  competition  as  it  can 
possibly  be.  To  such  an  absurd  extent  is  this  carried,  that 
if  one  journal  happens  to  be  the  first  to  advocate  a  good 
measure,  or  a  good  man,  or  applaud  a  good  deed,  the  others 
will  denounce  and  oppose.  If  one  suggests  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  the  public  welfare,  or  calculated  to  promote  the 
public  good,  another  will  -resist  it  unless  it  can  prove  by  its 
files  that  it  was  the  first  to  originate  the  idea.  If  one  could 
suggest  a  specific  for  a  contagious  disease,  or  discover  a  pre- 
ventive to  the  spread  of  conflagrations,  or  the  occurrence  of 
earthquakes,  the  others  would  prefer  to  have  the  epidemic 
continue,  and  would  rather  see  the  city  burned  or  destroyed 
by  convulsion  than  that  its  rival  should  be  credited  with  the 
suggestion  that  secured  safety.  The  San  Francisco  press 
never  agrees  upon  any  important  questions,  never  was  and 
never  will  be  a  unit  upon  any  important  proposition.  When 
the  Germans  threatened  Paris,  its  press  cooperated  to  sup- 
port a  government  that  would  resist  the  invasion.  If  the  lice 
and  frogs  of  Egypt,  and  the  rats  of  Norway,  and  the  grass- 
hoppers of  Kansas,  should  besiege  San  Francisco,  the  press 
would  divide — some  for  the  lice  and  frogs,  some  for  the  rats, 
and  some  for  the  grasshoppers,  each  exercising  its  best  judg- 
ment and  using  its  best  efforts  as  to  which  would  get  in  first. 
Cowardice  is  another  distinguishing  trait  of  the  press  of 
San  Francisco.  Its  boldness  is  mere  bravado;  its  fearless 
position  is  never  taken  except  it  is  backed  by  money  or  the 
mob;  its  attitude  is  always  one  of  expectation.  Now  and 
then  it  storms  with  sheet-iron  thunder.  Now  it  swaggers 
with  its  coat  of  mail  covering  its  back,  expecting  to  be  kick- 
ed as  it  turns  to  run;  then  it  menaces  with  a  stuffed  club, 
and,  like  Jem  Baggs,  sets  itself  down  before  some  bank,  or 
corporation,  or  party,  or  local  interest,  determined  persist- 
ently to  grind  out  its  unearthly  and  discordant  music  till  it  is 
paid  to  move  on.  It  is  usually  paid,  and  it  always  moves 
on.  The  press  of  San  Francisco  never  takes  an  unpopular, 
and  at  the  same  time  unprofitable  position,  if  it  knows  it. 
It  sometimes  makes  a  mistake.  Sometimes  the  passion  of 
the  proprietor  overcomes  his  judgment,  sometimes  personal. 
feeling  outweighs  the  love  of  money,  sometimes  audacity  is 
relied  upon  to  get  out  of  a  bad  place,  and  sometimes  there 
is  an  apparent  standing  up  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  pay  in  the  long  run.  We  have  known  it  for 
months  to  play  a  wagon  road  against  a  railroad,  but  finally 
it  was  spiked  with  a  golden  spike.  We  have  seen  the  mem- 
bers of  a  corporation  denounced,  abused,  slandefed,  and 
villified,  and,  in  turn,  have  seen  the  same  men  eulogized, 
praised,  and  commended  to  the  highest  point  of  laudatory 
and  fulsome  exaltation.  We  have  seen  a  banking  and  stock- 
operating  firm,  fairly  beslobbered  with  nauseous  adulation, 
and  then  again,  as  the  result  of  a  disastrous  turn  in  stocks, 
or  an  unaccommodating  kick  from  an  uncomfortable  corner, 
we  have  seen  the  press  become  indignantly  virtuous,  and 
denunciatory  of  the  very  men  around  whose  table  it  had 
hung  for  crumbs,  and  have  heard  the  mangy  dog  bark  and 
howl  at  those  whose  sores  it  had  before  so  slavishly  licked. 
We  have  seen  the  blackmailer  of  the  press  of  San  Fran- 
cisco carrying  his  flag  nailed  at  the  mast,  boldly  flaunting 
it  over  his  pirate  deck  ;  have  heard  him  proclaim  that  his 
guns  were  double-shotted  for  a  broadside  of  slanderous 
defamation.  We  have  watched  the  explosion,  and  it  was 
blank  cartridge  ;  we  have  waited,  and  heard  no  report ;  the 
guns  had  been  spiked.  We  have  seen  the  other  and  less 
respectable  of  the  freebooters'  craft  slip  out  in  the  disguise 
of  commercial  respectability  from  its  hiding-place  under  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  and  in  the  dark  steal  up  and  stab  the  honor 
of  a  citizen,  the  standing  of  a  merchant,  the  credit  of  a 
banker.  We  have  seen  proud,  honest,  ambitious  public 
men  assailed  and  driven  out  of  public  life  in  the  indulgence 
of  some  mean  revenge.  We  have  seen  idiots,  dolts,  and 
dunderheads  dragged  from  the  seclusion  of  private  life,  their 
stupidity  made  to  do  duty  for  integrity,  and  their  obscurity 
made  to  stand  for  good  character.  We  have  seen  a  pious 
ass  placed  upon  the  bench  because  he  was  a  "good  man." 
We  have  great  contempt  for  the  press  of  San  Francisco, 
because  it  is  insolent,  audacious,  vain-glorious,  boastful,  and 
cowardly.  It  is  worse  than  the  men  who  own  it — and  God 
knows  they  are  bad  enough.  There  is  a  degree  of  mendacity, 
cowardice,  and  irresponsibility  attaching  to  types,  presses,  and 
paper,  that  is,  if  possible,  even  more  cowardly  and  more  con- 


temptible than  the  men  who  control  them.  The  proprietor  is 
removed  one  chance  from  the  liability  of  being  kicked  or 
libeled,  and  just  to  that  extent  is  he  more  audacious  to  write 
than  talk.  The  press  of  San  Francisco  assumes  not  only  to 
discuss,  but,  in  an  ex  cathedrd  way,  to  decide,  great  diplo- 
matic questions.  No  proposition  of  international  law  is  too 
profound  for  its  consideration,  no  entanglement  of  foreign 
governmental  relations  too  intricate  for  its  solution.  It  passes 
upon  all  questions  of  law,  finance,  and  commerce,  as  though 
it  were  the  high  court  of  ultimate  appeal.  All  social  and 
moral  controversies  it  determines  as  though  it  were  heaven's 
court  of  final  arbitrament:  and  yet  the  personnel  of  the  press 
of  San  Francisco  gets  drunk,  and  gambles,  and  borrows 
money,  and  drinks  beer,  and  quarrels  with  his  wife,  and  gets 
kicked,  and  has  a  black  eye,  and  goes  out  at  elbows,  and 
sponges  and  spars  for  a  living,  and  lies,  and  writes  badly, 
and  spells  badly,  and  doesn't  know  any  more,  or  have  any- 
better  morals  or  better  manners  than  ordinary  people,  who, 
unlike  the  press  of  San  Francisco,  can  not  hide  their  de- 
linquencies under  the  impersonal  We,  or  cover  their  coward- 
ly irresponsibility  by  a  sheet  of  printed  paper. 


One  of  the  most  respectable  of  our  daily  papers  is  guilty 
of  a  most  disreputable  mode  of  political  argument.  It  put 
the  question  of  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention  in  this  wise  :  Samuel  L.  Wilson  would  be  im- 
properly influenced  by  General  Colton  ;  General  Miller  by 
Louis  Schloss ;  Estee  and  Rose  by  Alvinza  Hayward ; 
Barnes  by  Governor  Stanford  ;  Henry  Edgerton  by  Charles 
Crocker;  ex-Governor  Haight  by  the  corporations  for  whom 
he  acts  as  attorney ;  Mr.  Hallidie  is  ineligible  because  he 
manufactures  wire  cables  for  the  mines,  and  Irwin  Scott  be- 
cause he  builds  machinery  for  wealthy  companies.  Such 
reasoning  as  this  would  render  ineligible  for  office  every 
gentleman  in  our  community  who  has  character  enough  to 
possess  friends,  capacity  enough  to  do  business,  enterprise 
enough  to  engage  in  manufacturing  industries,  and  intelli- 
gence sufficient  to  become  a  successful  lawyer,  merchant, 
or  mechanic.  This  kind  of  argument  panders  to  the  mob, 
and  addresses  itself  to  the  meanest  prejudices  and  most 
brutal  instincts  of  the  vicious  and  the  ignorant.  It  is  the 
thoughtless  expression  of  a  fool,  or  the  criminal  utterance  of 
a  knave,  and  it  is  just  such  vile  concessions  that  encourage 
the  disorderly  classes  to  set  at  defiance  all  just  laws  for  their 
restraint.  This  is  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  that  reaches 
the  understanding  of  the  agitator,  and  encourages  the  idle, 
the  drunken,  and  the  profligate  to  riot.  The  press  of  San 
Francisco  is  worse  than  the  sand-lot,  and  Kearney  has  his 
peer  for  demagogy  in  more  than  one  of  our  daily  editors. 


There  is  never  a  public  enterprise  or  entertainment  in  San 
Francisco  that  the  press  does  not  pounce  down  upon  for 
blood  money.  Sumner  Bugbee's  concert  was  advertised  to 
the  extent  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  puffed  by  the  press  at 
fifty  cents  a  line.  Sumner  Bugbee  was  a  wonderful^man,  a 
most  distinguished  impressario.  His  concert  was  a  marvel- 
ous success  until  it  was  ascertained  that  he  could  not  pay 
his  printer.  Then  hark  from  the  tombs  what  a  doleful 
sound  went  up !  What  a  melancholy  wail !  Let  a  State 
fair,  horse  race,  mechanics'  exhibition,  public  concert,  or 
distinguished  lecturer  be  announced,  and  the  press  at  once 
assumes  the  attitude  of  "  Stand  and  deliver ! "  "  Your 
money  or  your  life!"  is  the  demand  of  the  press.  This 
coming  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  like  all  that  have 
preceded  it,  will  be  robbed  of  its  funds  by  the  newspapers. 
Every  paper  in  town  will  demand  a  slice  of  the  loaf,  and 
unless  it  gets  it  will  denounce  the  committee,  the  president 
of  the  day,  the  grand  marshal,  the  procession,  the  oration, 
the  fireworks,  George  Washington,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  discovery  of  America,  and  republican  gov- 
ernment generally.  For  a  good,  "  fat  ad."  they  would  eulo- 
gize George  the  Third,  Lord  North,  Guy  Fawkes,  Benedict 
Arnold.  Such  is  the  patriotism  of  the  press  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.   

Our  daily  journals  of  San  Francisco  have  all  been  very 
pronounced  in  their  denunciations  of  monopolies  and  their 
personal  abuse  of  those  whom  they  style  monopolists;  yet 
there  is  not  one  journalist  in  San  Francisco  that  would  not 
willingly  see  all  his  rivals  suppressed  by  law,  and  his  own 
paper  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of  circulation  and  adver- 
tising. Our  principal  daily  papers  have  nearly  all  of  them 
from  time  to  time  endeavored  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  this  end.  There  is  not  a  newspaper  proprietor  in 
San  Francisco  that  would  not  rejoice  to  see  every  one  of  his 
rivals  hanged,  quartered,  and  burned— and  the  sentiment 
does  us  all  credit. 

We  accept  this  workingman's  triumph  and  submit  to  it. 
It  was  an  honest  election.  It  was  won  fairly  at  the  ballot- 
box.  It  was  won  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Protestant  pulpit.  It  was  an  impulsive  move  that  swept 
many  good  men  along  with  it.  The  underlying  idea  of  our 
government  is  that  the  minority  shall  submit  to  the  majority 
so  long  as  the  majority  govern  themselves  by  the  law.  We 
submit,  reserving  the  right  to  think  freely  and  print  freely, 
to  speak  fearlessly  and  act  fearlessly,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
our  rights  as  American  citizens. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 
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PRATTLE. 


Among  the  disadvantages  of 
living  across  the  Bay  —  say  at 
San  Rafael — is  the  having  to  sub- 
mit to  the  ferry- 
boat inflictions  of 
the  talking  teeto- 
taler, the  exhorter 
to  a  bitter  life  (as 
to  the  advantage  of 
which  his  counte- 
nance and  his  tongue  do  not  agree),  and  the  frightfuls  who 
tootle  horns  and  fight  fiddles.  Once  away  from  the  wharf 
and  there  is  no  escape  except  by  swimming— which  makes 
one  wet.  I  do  not  know  how  the  ferry  folk  came  to  conceive 
it  to  their  advantage  to  suffer  their  passengers  to  be  harried 
by  horribles  of  all  sorts  of  kinds — highseamen  who  stun  you 
by  blows  on  the  ear  before  rifling  your  pocket.  For  my  part, 
I  never  embark  on  a  ferry-boat  without  a  shiver  of  appre- 
hension lest  it  carry  also  some  truly  good  man  with  a  knack 
at  gabble,  some  musical  misbirth  of  an  infant  prodigy,  or 
s^me  force-pump  of  a  woman  impenitently  bent  on  injecting 
into  the  masculine  throat  the  cold  water  for  which  ever}' 
gesture  of  her  hand  seems  a  dumb  supplication — who  wants 
me  to  take  inside  my  skin  that  which  she  denies  to  the  out- 
side of  her  own. 

I  know  the  objections  to  the  canoe  as  a  means  of  crossing 
the  Bay.  It  cramps  the  legs,  is  slow,  always  upsets  and 
drowns  the  navigator.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  private,  and 
enables  one  to  go  from  his  home  to — at  least  toward  his 
business,  or  from  his  business  toward  his  home,  in  that  un- 
disturbed frame  of  mind  that  is  necessary  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  own  virtues;  and  in  so  far  as  the  ferry-boat  fails 
to  give  daily  opportunity  for  doing  this  it  is  a  failure  alto- 
gether. Is  it  not  written — Jehos.^  xiv.,  21 — "Paddle  your 
own  canoe  ?  "  I  look  forward  with  a  Christian's  hope  to  the 
time,  in  the  sweet  by  and  by,  when  every  man  living  in  Ala- 
meda, Contra  Costa,  and  Marin  shall  obey  this  mandate — 
as  long  i  s  he  is  spared;  and  the  Bay  morning  and  evening 
be  as  full  of  small  craft  as  the  heart  of  a  woman. 


The  Chronicle  complains  that  our  "  fuss  and  feathers  " 
militia  generals  do  not  offer  the  services  of  themselves  and 
their  men  to  go  to  Idaho  and  protect  settlers  from  the  Ban- 
nacks.  True;  their  conscientious  scruples  do  not  permit; 
but  they  have  made  arrangements  to  prevent  bloodshed  in 
case  the  Bannacks  come  to  California.  Their  plan  is  to  dis- 
band. 


without   materially   darkening   the   sense,  substitute    Mill's 

brilliant  dictum  that  "  Humpty-dumpty  is  an  abracadabra" 

concerning  which  a  great  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 


It  is  an  error  on  the  side  of  moderation  to  say  that  an 
exact  half  of  the  men  and  women  to  whose  fingers  the  pen 
is  as  familiar  an  instrument  as  the  table-knife  never  give  ex- 
pression to  a  definite  and  clearly-cut  idea;  yet  from  their 
meaningless  maunderings  at  least  a  similar  proportion  of 
people  who  habitually  read  derive  a  certain  satisfaction,  and 
believe  they  derive  a  profit.  Instruction  of  bad  writers  is  a 
hopeless  task;  what  we  need  is  a  State  training  school  for 
bad  readers — readers  who,  lacking  the  habit  of  analysis, 
lack  also  the  faculty  of  discrimination,  and  take  whatever  is 
put  before  them,  with  the  broad,  blind  catholicity  of  a  slop- 
fed  conscience  or  a  parlor  pig. 


The  Post  has  a  headless  horseman  who  has  forked  him- 
self across  the  hobby  of  Oddfellowship,  and  is  riding  it  to 
the  foul  fiend.  This  cavalier,  who  calls  himself  "  Mariner, 5 
has  the  honor  to  be  a  thinker  without  ideas,  a  teacher  without 
instruction,  and  a  writer  without  expression.  I  have  nar- 
rowly observed  his  work  for  some  weeks,  and  he  has  not  yet 
formulated  an  entirely  coherent  and  definite  thought.  Of 
any  one  of  his  sentences  I  comprehend  but  the  one-half  of 
what  I  read,  approve  but  the  one-quarter  of  what  I  compre- 
hend, and  at  the  close  can  recall  but  the  one-eighth  of  what 
I  approve.  I  submit  that  the  idle  fellow  has  employed  my 
time  to  little  purpose. 

Here  is  one  of  this  wordster's  fine  sayings:  "Faith,  sweet, 
tender  faith,  the  fair  savior  of  the  world,  expands  the  mind, 
exalts  thought  to  a  more  generous  plane  and  higher  motives." 
Now  faith  (which  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  blind  belief — 
belief  not  only  without,  but  against  evidence)  is  neither 
"  sweet "  nor  "  tender."  Was  he  thinking  of  a  beefsteak  ? 
Faith  is  not  the  "  savior  of  the  world,"  for  the  world  is  not 
saved,  nor  likely  to  be.  It  does  not  "  expand  the  mind  ;"  it 
contracts  it.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  "  generous 
plane,"  nor  anything  that  a  generous  plane  would  sufficiently 
resemble  to  be  available  as  a  metaphor  if  there  were.  And, 
finally,  faith  does  not  "exalt  thought"  to  "higher  motives," 
for  motive  is  a  part  of  thought,  and  the  two,  like  a  kite  and 
its  tail,  must  go  up  together. 

The  reader,  I  trust,  will  not  be  fatally  amazed  to  learn 
that  the  author  of  the  foregoing  fine  sentiment  is  of  the 
rocklike  conviction  that  "the  extended  reign  of  the  grand 
combination  [how  like  a  circus  !]  of  Friendship,  Love,  and 
Truth,  and  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  is  not  the  fantasy  of 
an  idle  brain,  but  a  great,  beautiful,  and  approaching  reali- 
ty." Your  dunce  is  always  an  optimist,  to  the  bleak  and 
bitter  end.  His  eyes  are  prisms  decomposing  the  light,  and 
he  sees  all  things  iridescent — a  bow  of  promise  wherever  he 
looks.  It  is  worth  money  to  be  a  dunce;  he  is  an  exhibition 
whose  doors  are  always  open  to  admit  himself  free,  and  he 
likes  the  show. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  mention  this  creature's  work, 
not  because  it  is  important,  but  because  it  is  representative  ; 
it  is  a  tolerably  fair  sample  of  the  performances  of  those 
mentally  confused  persons  who  write  or  speak  "  from  the 
heart" — who  are  neither  gifted  by  nature  with  the  power  of 
exact  thought,  nor  trained  by  art  to  the  skill  of  accurate  ut- 
terance.    For  nearly  any  one  of  their  deliveries  y«u  can, 


It  has  come  to  be  thought  that  the  sentiments  and  emo- 
tions are  incapable  of  expression  by  the  use  of  words  in  their 
exact  and  definite  sense — that  the  moment  we  leave  the  hard 
ground  of  fact  we  are  in  a  thin,  tenebrous  chaos  "  without 
form  and  void,"  and  must  keep  our  log  in  a  kind  of  sea-going 
English,  meaning  anything,  everything,  or  nothing,  accord- 
ing to  the  reader's  frame  of  mind.  The  assumption  appears 
to  be  that,  lacking  a  vocabulary  of  their  own,  the  sentiments 
are  at  liberty  to  lay  hands  upon  that  in  common  use,  employ- 
ing its  terms  in  a  general  sense  to  produce  a  general  effect. 
This  is  not  entirely  true  ;  the  man  of  brains  can  express 
clearly  enough  most  of  the  feelings,  fancies,  sentiments,  and 
affections  that  he  permits  himself  to  indulge,  but  does  not 
choose  to  do  so;  whereas  the  person  in  whom  these  exist  in 
a  weaker  degree  and  barbarous  confusion,  unaware  of  the 
stricter  limitations  of  his  power,  is  alert  to  "  utter  the  thoughts 
that  arise"  in  him.  It  is  from  the  necessary  failure  of  such 
men  that  success  is  thought  impossible;  they  are  the  crea- 
tors of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  which  takes  character 
from  their  incapacity,  as  stunted  vegetation  marks  a  sterile 
soil. 

I  fancy  the  main  reason  that  in  writing  (at  least  in  prose 
writing)  and  in  conversation  men  of  judgment  "  give  a  wide 
berth  "  to  sentiment  is  that  it  intoxicates.  Unless  one  have 
a  self-restraint  like  that  of  the  Irish  teamster's  picketed  mule 
he  will  do  well  to  hold  his  lips  from  this  insidious  tipple. 
The  line  between  sentiment  and  sentimentality  is  obscurely 
drawn,  but  the  observant,  because  unaffected,  reader  or  au- 
ditor will  perceive  when  you  have  crossed  it ;  whereas  you 
will  not  yourself  discover  the  transit  except  upon  reflection. 
You  may  not  have  gone  so  far  as  to  be  maudlin;  you  may 
have  stopped  short  of  being  confidential;  but  the  cooler  mo- 
ment will  bring  home  the  consciousness  of  having  been  ri- 
diculous, with  its  little  pang  behind  it,  and  you  will  wish  you 
had  kept  you  hoof  out  of  the  forbidden  path. 


eign  Affairs  in  a  long  correspondence  with  Pish,  our 

own  Secretary,  relative  to  the  surrender  of  ce  -minals 

under  an  Extradition  Treaty  which  the  Imperial  Parliament 
had  taken  the  liberty  to  "modify."  If  there  was  at  that 
time  in  these  United  States  one  public  writer  or  speaker 
who  did  not  execute  an  indignant  protest  against  the  theory 
that  one  Power  might  of  its  own  sweet  will  set  aside  any 
part  of  a  treaty  with  another  Power,  his  silence,  like  the 
honorable  members  "  tacit  acceptance  of  the  amendment," 
was  "not  distinctly  heard  by  the  Chair." 

But  even  the  British  Parliament  (Great  Britain,  by  the 
way,  surrendered  the  point  and  the  criminals,  in  the  dis- 
pute mentioned)  has  not  any  just  claim  to  the  glory  of  origi- 
nating the  principle  that  treaties  have  no  binding  force. 
Vaulting  lightly  over  all  more  modern  instances  of  that  great 
fundamental  truth's  assertion  by  nations  well  prepared  for 
war,  we  come  to  the  famous  example  of  Carthage,  in  the  wee 
sma'  years  ayant  the  Christian  Era.  "  Many  a  drubbing 
sore  and  broken  bone"  did  the  unreasonable  Roman  admin- 
ister to  that  progressive  community  for  insisting  upon  that 
correct  interpretation  of  international  law  which  we  of  Cali- 
fornia— heirs  to  their  virtues,  men  of  equal  mind — have  lately 
adopted  with  a  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  creditable  alike  to 
our  intelligence  and  morality.  So  firmly  were  they  con- 
vinced "  that  no  nation  parts  with  any  elements  of  its 
sovereignty  by  treaty  with  another  nation  "  that  it  was  finally 
deemed  necessary  to  destroy  them  and  their  city;  but  in  the 
term  "  Punic  faith  "  the  memory  of  their  peculiar  virtue  has 
been  kept  green  in  the  minds  of  men  even  to  this  day.  If  our 
nation  wishes  to  be  similarly  remembered  after  extinction  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  opportunity  may  closely  follow  the  de- 
sire. 

If  in  formally  agreeing  with  another  power  to  pursue  a 
stated  course  of  action  a  nation  does  not  surrender  any  part 
of  its  right  to  do  as  it  pleases,  will  Mr.  Fitch  (or  Mr.  Buffalo 
Horn)  have  the  goodness  to  explain  what  it  is  that  it  does 
surrender  ?  I  know  it  is  easy  enough  to  do  this  in  three  col- 
umns— I  could  do  it  myself  in  three  and  a  half— but  will  he 
do  it  in  three  lines  r      I  pause  with  all  my  might  for  a  reply. 

"No  'steals1  disgrace  the  party  led  by  me." 

— Kearney. 

"As  men  in  hell  are  from  diseases  free." 

— Cowlev. 


In  Rome  a  drama  by  Plato  has  "held  the  boards  "  for  five 
successive  nights,  and  Manager  Thomas  Maguire  has  ad- 
dressed a  brief  note  to  the  author  (care  of  the  American 
Consul)  inquiring  what  would  be  his  terms  for  an  original 
comedy  in  five  acts,  depicting  Californian  character  and 
"  the  wild  life  of  the  gulches." 

Mr.  Sullivan,  charged  with  having  fired  a  load  of  bird- 
shot  into  a  Chinaman  sitting  on  a  fence,  has  been  acquitted 
on  proof  that  he  was  not  the  man  who  fired.  About  the 
only  thing  definitely  known  concerning  this  matter  is  that 
the  Chinaman  is  the  man  who  was  hit.  That  is  the  dull 
dead  level  of  uniformity  above  which  the  attendant  circum- 
stances in  this  class  of  "Asian  mysteries"  seem  incapable 
of  rising.     The  Chinese  must  go. 


Died. — In  the   city   prison,   June   18th,  of  drunkenness, 
Alexander  Kidrolivinsky,  a  priest. 

Open  wider  the  golden  gates 

That  lead  to  the  heavenly  shore : 
Our  pastor  suffered  in  passing  through, 

From  the  staggering  load  he  bore. 

— H.  A.  Sl-rf. 

Holy  father,  thou  hast  left  us, 

And  thy  loss  we  deeply  feel ; 
But  'tis  Whisky  that  bere'ft  us  — 

It  can  all  our  sorrows  heal.  — T.   C-rl-tt. 


Here  is  a  fragment  of  conversation:  "So  your  hope  of 
marrying  the  lady  is  entirely  blasted?"  "No;  I  wish  it 
were."  "Eh?  I  do  not  comprehend."  "Why,  sir,  hope  is 
one-half  desire  and  the  other  half  expectation.  In  my  case 
it  is  the  expectation  only  that  is  blasted  ;  the  desire,  unfort- 
unately, is  as  vigorous  as  ever."     "Ah  ! "     "  Yes." 


"  No  nation,"  says  the  Bulletin,  urging  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  stop  Chinese  immigration  without  consulting  the 
Chinese  Government,  '"parts  with  any  elements  of  its  sov- 
ereignty by  treaty  with  another  nation."  A  straight  steal, 
neighbor  :  that  is  exactly  the  position  assumed,  as  long  ago 
as  last  November,  in  this  journal,  and,  more  recently,  in 
Idaho,  by  the  Bannacks. 

Come  to  think,  neither  of  the  authorities  last  mentioned 
can  claim  paternity  to  this  theory  of  international  obligations. 
Some  three  or  four  years  ago  it  was  held,  and  defended 
rather  stubbornly,  by  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 


The  death  of  Lydia  Sherman,  the  eminent  poisoner,  is 
announced.  Although  deprived  of  her  liberty  for  these 
many  years,  this  great-hearted  woman,  sustained  by  con- 
sciousness of  superior  skill  in  compounding  "mixtures  rank 
of  midnight  weeds,"  and  the  memory  of  peerless  achieve- 
ments in  fatally  complicating  the  small  intestines,  lived  on 
unblessed  by  Fortune,  yet  unbent  by  Fate.  But  when  she 
heard  that  Mrs.  Hayes  at  the  White  House  was  administer- 
ing cider-lemonade  to  the  foremost  stomachs  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  Lydia  smiled  the  difficult  smile  of  one  hit 
hard,  lay  down  upon  her  prison  pallet,  drew  the  corner  of 
her  shawl  about  her  eyes,  and  expired  of  chagrin  and  envy. 


A  wild  admirer  of  "  lacrosse "  writes,  in  a  local  journal, 
that  this  game  "  requires  all  the  qualities  which  men  aspire 
to,  namely,  pluck,  skill,  and  endurance."  As  the  man  who 
had  inadvertently  left  his  wife  in  the  theatre  inquired,  on  re- 
ceiving his  coat  and  umbrella  at  the  door:  "Isn't  there 
something  else?"  This  list  of  all  the  qualities  that  men 
aspire  to  seems  incomplete  somehow.     Self-denial? 

"Why  We  Sneeze"  is  the  title  of  a  scientific  treatise  on 
sternutation.  Well,  usually,  at  this  season,  it  is  because 
That  Girl  thinks  it  funny  to  tickle  our  noses  with  a  straw 
when  we  are  trying  to  get  a  bit  of  sleep  on  the  grass.  This, 
by  the  way,  would  have  been  an  even  more  objectionable 
species  of  humor  than  it  is  now,  if  practiced  before  the  time 
of  Jacob.  Until  a  change  in  the  law  was  procured  by  that 
patriarch  (who,  for  aught  I  know,  had  an  interest  in  a  snuff 
shop)  men  sneezed  but  once,  and  then  straightway  died. 
No  truth  is  better  attested  than  that  :  it  is  affirmed  in  the 
Talmud.  Aristotle  says  we  sneeze  twice  because  we  have 
two  nostrils  ;  but  this  ingenious  old  gentleman  had  obvious- 
ly in  mind  the  misleading  analog)'  of  a  double-barreled  shot- 
gun. We  sneeze  twice  because  we  do  not  open  our  eyes  the 
first  time,  and  That  Girl  repeats  her  prank. 

Voltaire  attributes  the  taciturnity  of  the  Spanish  charac- 
ter to  the  horror  and  distrust  begotten  by  the  Inquisition  ; 
but  the  reason  King  Alfonso  turns  away  and  does  not  say 
anything  when  told  that  he  is  a  worthy  son  of  hisillustrious 
mother  is  believed  to  be  his  aversion  to  flattery. 

"The  etiquette  of  one  place  is  not  the  etiquette  of  anoth- 
er."— Home  Journal.  True;  and  we  :hould  not  think  the 
less  of  the  proclamations  of  Richard  III.  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  manners  because  they  were  issued  in  the  same  year 
in  which  he  murdered  his  nephews  in  the  Tower.  The  eti- 
quette of  the  drawing-room  is  not  necessarily  the  etiquette 
of  the  dungeon. 

"  McKewen  having  left,  by  the  bye,  Bierce  has  once  more 
attacked  Hector  A.  Stuart."— Stock  Report.^  Who  is  Mc- 
Kewen ?— and  can't  he  be  brought  back  somehow  ?  B. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


'  '.in  .1  i  '    >>tsteps? 


A  barefoot  Syracuse  girl  lucked  -\  i 

ing  mule  went  behind  the  barn 
and  wept. 

■  At  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  d 

d  monkey  and 

sail  for  A I 

No  kiltalion  of  young  men  seems  to  i 

gaged  in  looking  for  a 
wealthy  father-in-law. 

Boxes,  it  is  said,  govern  the  uorld  :  the  cartridge 
box,  the  ballot  box,  the  jury  box,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  bonnet  box. 

"Jennie,  what  makes  you  sue!)  a  bad  girl?" 
"Well,  mamma,  God  sent  you  the  best  children  he 
could  find,  and  if  they  don  l  suit  you  I  can't  help  it." 

It  is  written  of  Socrates  that,  passing   through  a 

market,  lie  said.  "  How  lew  of  these  things  1  want." 

■  mighty  particular  man  about  his  vege- 

The  m 

All  covered  with   new 

the  lea 
The  over-joyed  bee 
-  10  murmur;  "  Hey.  whoddciyci 

A  little  boy  asked  his  mother  to  talk  to  him  and 
say  something  funny.  •■How  can  I?"  she  asked; 
"don't  you  see  I  am  busy  making  these  pies?" 
"Well,  you  mig  bailie,  won't  you  have  a 

pie?'     That  would  be  funny  for  you." 

Robinson  (after  a  long  whist-bout  at  the  club); 
"  It's  awfully  late.  Brown.  What  will  vou  say  to 
your  nit.-:''     Brown     in    i  >h,  I  shan't 

say  much,  you    kn    ■■■  —    Go   d      i  >rning,    dear,'   or 
something  of  that  sort.     She'll  say  the  rest-' 

To  lend  a  man  '*  a  quarter  "  politely  requires  con- 
siderable coolness  and  self-control.  To  be  slow  and 
ceremonious  about  it  implies  distrust,  to  slap  down 
the  coin  with  a  "  bang  "  indicates  irritation,  while  to 
search  all  your  succession  conveys  the  im- 

i  that  you  will  be  left   penniless  by  the  irans- 
iling,  quiet  promptness  marks  ihegen- 
tteraan  in  this  c 


A  boy  stood  back  on  the  gallery  floor. 

At  the  naughty  female  show, 
And  cast  his  earnest  fiances  o'er 

Bald-headed  sin  below. 
"  I  rn   too  far  hack,"  he  sadly  said; 

Yet  he  dared  not  forward  go, 
For  he  siw  his  aged  father's  head 

First  in  the  foremost  row. 

Two  financiers  in  the  directors'  room  smoke  their 
cigars  contentedly  and  watch  the  crowd  of  small 
:s  thronging  in  through  the  office  doors  to 
take  stock  in  their  latest  enterprise.  "  Ridiculous, 
isn't  it?  "  says  one  director.  "  Yes.  Only  one  thing 
could  be  more  ridiculous."  said  the  other  director. 
"  What's  that?"  "  Suppose  the  mine  should  prove 
not  to  have  been  salted  at  all,  but  to  be  a  big  bonan- 

A  young  man  in  an  Austin  i  Nevada)  barbershop  was 
;r  al>oui  having  his  moustache  nicely  perfum- 
I  »oing  to  call  on  a  young    lady,  I  suppose?-' 
er  asked.      The  young  man.  with  much  dig- 
nity, replied  :  "See  here,  my  friend,  do  you  suppose 
that  I  put  perfumery   on  my  moustache  because  I'm 
going  to  see  a  man,  or  a  boy,  or  an  old  woman,  or  a 
babe  in  arms?     Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or 
figs  of  thistles?" 

Me  rushed  upon  her  with  a  rush. 

He  kissed  her  with  .1  Id 
He  pushed  her  forward  with  a  push. 

He  thought  he'd  miss  the  miss. 

He  Cold  her  of  the  love  he  loved, 
He  blushed  a  blushing  blush; 

-.ranger  on  the  scene  was  seen. 
And  the  your.g  man  hushed  a  hush. 

Rev.  Jasper  has  two  crushing  questions;  "If  de 
sun  do  not  move,  why  do  Joshua  command  it  to  stan' 
still?  "  he  inquires;  and  then  he  sits  down  and  says. 
"  111  wait  sixty  year  fer  you  to  respondicate  to  dat !  " 
And  when  the  next  astronomer  conies  along,  he  ex- 
If  de  earth  l>ees  roun*.  how  does  de  anjils 
slan'  'pon  dc  foah  cawners?"  And  then  he  smiles 
contemptuously  and  winks  one  eve  in  a  slow  and  elo- 
quent manner. 

The  tune  for  a  military  company — The  platoon.— 

■  a  hridgelcss  river  the  military 

find  another  tune  more  serviceable— The  pontoon.— 

Norr.  Herald,      And  when  one  regiment  is  sent  up 

-  nuiher,    they    always   have    the  spittoon.— 

And  when  it  gets  railway  transpor- 
tation it   will   have  a  c.irtoon.  ~Ptn\i 

get  onlv  513  a  month'  it 
will  never  have  a  fortune.-  Norr.  fit 
Hold  the  Fort  "  lune. 

-  penre's  sixty-eighth  sonnet  treats  thus  of  false 
hair : 

-ck  the  map  of  days  on 
When  Beauty  lived  and  died  as  fl 
Before  these  has  :'..ir  were  bom, 

Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow, 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  sepulchres,   were  shor 

n  second  head. 
Ere  beauty  s  dead  fleece  made  another  gay : 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  were  seen 
Without  all  ornament,  itself  a_- 
Making  no  summer  of  another's  green, 
Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new : 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nature  store, 
-  b  otv  false  .Art  what  beauty  was  of  yare. 


A  CURIOUS   DOCUMENT. 

The  Wonderful  Weird  of  "  Master  Mage." 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Sherbrooke.  I 
under  due  of  May  23d,  says;    "  While  hunting  ma- 
in ->rk  on  which  I  am  engaged,  I 
came  acr  tent  in  this  neighborhood   that 

will   certainly  be  of  interest   to  American  newspaper 
readers.     It  is  a  home-made  scrap-book  of  about  two 
:    brown  paper,  sewn  together,  hut  Without    a 

cover.      The  first  page  is  inscribed :  "Abby  March, 

her  Scrapp  Book,  16  of  Novemr  1809."  so  that  its 
owner  was  Squire  Marsh's  si>t-T,  Abigail,  who  was 
born  in  1703.  married  in  1816  one  Thomas  Dewey, 
ol    MUlon,    Vermont,   and  removing  there  died  in 

--me   twenty   pages   are  taken    up   with   clip- 

ntimental  poems 
and  many  verses  or  sentences 
of  a  didactic,  not  to  say  prosy  character,  copied  in  an 
ink  now  faded  with  age  and  a  queer,  old-fasbioned 
hand,  from  liooks,  or  borrowed  [xipers,  1  presume 
The  latest  extract  is  a  very  turbid  bit   of  "poetry" 

Mercury,  of  August  23.  18] 
the  battle  of  Waterloo;  alter  that  the  book  ap] 

have  been  neglecte  i  and  used  -it  intervals  as  a  do- 
■:..  and  a  children's 
scrap-book,  the  pages  not  left  blank  being  occupied 
ps  ot  newspapers  and  band-bills,  and  illus- 
trations cut  from  an  old  school  primer.  Mr.  Marsh, 
the  present  owner  of  the  document,  says  that  since 
1846 — precising  the  year  by  the  death  which  then  oc- 
curred of  his  grandson,  the  latest  editor  of  this 
"  Scrapp  Hook  the  roll  of  paper  has  slumbered  in  a 
his  garret,  and  was  only  unearthed  by  acci- 
dent as  he  was  rummaging  for  an  old  file  of  news- 
papers. I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  this  extract:  if  1  had  it  would  be  removed 
by  the  ancient  character,  the  yellow  paper,  the  use  of 
for  "  and."  the  long  "  s,"  the  curious  capi- 
talization and  such  orthography  as  "smoak," 
"  K-ingely,"  "  begott,"  and  the  like.  It  is  a  long, 
rhyming  prophecy,  apparently  credited  to  the  "  M/ri, 
Chronicle."  Mr.  Marsh  recollects  a  favorite  paper 
of  that  time,  but  says  it  was  the  Green  Mountain 
not  Chronicle.  There  is  no  date,  but  it 
comes  a  leaf  before  an  article  from  the  Montreal  Ga- 
zette on  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  of  Xapoleon  from 
,  so  that  the  year  1S12  or  1813  would  be 
about  the  lime  to  be  assigned  to  it.  It  is  called  "  Co- 
's  Prophecy — by  "Master  Mege,"1  and  con- 
tains about  a  hundred  lines  of  rhyme,  somewhat  after 
the  style  of  the  weirds  of  "  Mother  Shiplon,"  Michael 
Scott!  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  or  Nostradamus. 
Whether  it  was  written  seriously,  or  was  the  effusion 
of  a  crazy  poet,  or  was  designed  by  a  wag  as  an  imi- 
tation of  the  old  predictions,  I  cannot  say,  nor  do  I 
hazard  a  theory  of  my  own.  Suffice  it  that  in  this 
sort  of  "  Chronicleof  St.  Malachy"  of  the  American 
Presidents,  if  there  are  many  places  where  the  text 
must  be  strained  to  get  an  interpretation  and  some 
passages  cannot  be  interpreted  at  all,  there  are  yet 
many  predictions  that  have  been  fulfilled  with  singu- 
lar accuracy.  Mr.  Marsh  says  that  "  Abby's  Proph- 
ecy" used  to  be  a  family  joke  whenever  a  President 
was  elected  in  the  American  Republic.  In  giving  you 
"  Columbia's  Prophecy"'  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
change  any  spelling  that  does  not  accord  with  mod- 
ern ideas,  and  to  place  my  comments  with  the  lines 
suggesting  them,  not  in  the  more  cumbrous  form  of 
fool  notes.     Thus  it  begins; 

Columbia,  home  of  Liberty, 
Shall  not  twenty  rulers  see 
Ere  there  shall  be  battle  smoke, 
Ere  peace  shall  seem  to  be  -broke, 
And  in  waves  of  peril  tossed 
The  ancient  order  be  deem'd  lost- 
Mr.  Hayes,  I  observe,  is  the  nineteenth  President ; 
there  has  been  "battle  smoke,"  and  the  present  po- 
litical agitation  may  be  taken  as  fulfilling  the  rest  of 
the  prediction. 

But  Columbia  shall  again 
Ris«,  and  fairer  be  than  then  (sic). 
Wonders  great  all  men  shall  see, 
Coaches  without  steeds  shall  be, 
Air  shall  burn  and  water  fly 
Swift  as  eagles  cut  the  sky. 

These  lines  would  seem  to  relate  to  railroads  and 
gas  illumination.  The  next  ones  clearly  predict  the 
electric  telegraph  and  ocean  steamers  : 

Brother  shall  with  brother  speak: 
Whom  he  hath  not  seen  a  week; 
Letters  shall  go  'neath  the  deep, 
Likewise  o'er  the  mountains  steep ; 
Boats  shall  sail  against  the  wind, 
Or,  sailless,  leave  fleet  ships  behind. 

The  ensuing  six  lines  seem  to  shadow  forth  those 
wonderful  inventions  of  Professor  Edison,  the  tele- 
phone and  phonograph,  and — though  this  latter  point 
may  strike  you  as  fanciful— the  alleged  motor  of 
Professor  Keeley  ; 

Men  shall  speak  to  brazen  ears 
That  shall  be  mouths  in  after  years: 
Word  spoken  shall  be  sent  by  post 
And  no  syllable  be  lost. 
A  drop  of  water  shall  have  then 
The  force  of  many  thousand  men. 

The  "prophecy"  then  continues  ; 

•   shall  guide  the  plow,  and  rain 
And  snow  shall  fail  as  men  ordain. 
l"he  commonest  of  stone  or  stick 
Other  shall  be  than  long,  broad,  thick. 
Here  and  in  a  foreign  clime 
.Men  shall  be  at  the  same  lime. 
Bread  folk  shall  from  ashes  bake, 
Ice  they  shall  to  diamonds  make. 
And  the  salt  sea  his  (their?)  thirst  shall  slake. 

Much  of  this  passage  is  senseless,  and  clearly  writ- 
ten in  imitation  of  the  old  weirds.  Whether  the  rain 
falling  "  as  men  ordain''  might  not  be  taken  as  pre- 
dicting the  modern  weather  reports  is  a  question 
for  the  individual  reader  to  pass  upon.  The  "astral 
bodies."  of  which  I  have  heard  repeated  mention  (see, 
also,  notes  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poem,  "  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,''  canto  III. I,  might  fill  the  conditions 
of  another  couplet,  while  "the  commonest  stone'or 
stick.''  etc.,  reminds  me  that,  an  English  journal 
speaks  of  a  discussion  on  a  possible  fourth  dimension 
of  space— that  is,  something  beside  length,  breadth, 
and  thiekness.  These,  however,  are  rather  forced 
constructions      I  resume : 

Fish  shall  be  where  fish  are  not; 

Wells  of  fire  shall  be  sought ; 

Women  shall  be  -turned  to  men. 

May  I  satisfy  these  conditions  with  the  artificial 
cultivation  of  food  fishes,  the  oil  wells  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  our  own  petroleum  area,  and  the  agitation 
for  female  suffrage  and  equal  rights,  conducted 
notably  in  the  United  Slates  -J 

^  omen  shall  be  turned  to  men. 
All  these  things  shall  happen,  when? 
They  shall  happen — not  before 
Six  years  shall  We  reckoned  four ; 


Thirteen  shall  be  thirty-nine ; 
This  shall  be  the  certain  sign: 
Nine  and  nine  reversing  take 
(Kight  and  one  the  nine  shall  make). 
When  ninety-two  are  eighty-one 
All  these  n:.irvels  shall  be  done. 

This  looks  very  much  like  the  lime  when  "two 
Sundays  meet,"  or  "  to-morrow  come  never,"  but  I 
have  chanced  upon  a  singular  explanation — "When 
ninety-two  are  eighty-one."  Washington  took  his 
seat  as  President  in  17S9  ;  add  ninety-two  and  you 
nave  eighty-one  (1881),  This  188 1  is  also  made  up 
of  ones  and  eights,  forming  nines  in  reversed  order. 
1  he  "thirteen  "  may  he  taken  as  alluding  to  the 
number  of  States,  which  the  rhymer — re- 
member that  he  is  supposed  to  write  in  1789,  not  in 
1812  or  1813—  would  have  in  his  mind.  As  for  the 
"thirty-nine,"  the  coming  admission  of  the  Territory 
of  Washington,  which  1  infer  will  become  a  State  be- 
fore 1SS1,  would  complete  the  tale,  while  the  recent 
adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment  extending 
the  term  of  ihe  Executive  to  six  years  N'ote.-It  has 
not  been  adopted,  but  only  introduced  covers  the 
line  "six  years  shall  be  reckoned  four."  Ere  taking 
the  predictions  about  the  several  Presidents  let  me 
place  them  in  order  : 


,. 

Washington. 

11.  Polk. 

2. 

J.  Adams, 

t2.  Taylor. 

Jefferson. 

15.    Fillmore. 

Madison. 

,A.   Pierce. 

Monroe. 

15.   Buchanan 

6. 

J.  Q.  Adams. 

16.   Lincoln. 

Jackson. 
Van  Buren. 

17.  Johnson. 

18.  ('.rant. 

& 

9- 
0, 

Harrison. 
1  yler. 

if*.    Mayes. 

Thus  the  chronicle  begins: 

1.  The  first  shall,  too,  the  second  be. 
If  the  Fates  tell  truth  as  he; 

2.  Where  sits  the  sire  shall  sit  the  son. 
But  not  the  son's  son; 

And  ere  the  son  shall  ruler  be, 
One  State  shall  send  three; 
Three,  with  one,  shall  make  her  four. 
And  there  shall  be  no  more; 

3.  The  first  sprung  from  these  fecund  loins, 
In  dY-alh   his  predecessor  joins, 

Who  beneath  his  son  shall  pass 
And  in  a  house  that  different  was; 

4.  The  third  shall  brook  no  kingly  star ; 
When  the  quarter  century's  run. 
Where  sat  the  sire  shall  sit  the  son. 

Here  are  my  interpretations  :  1.  Washington  was 
his  own  successor,  and  his  truth-telling  was  proverb- 
ial. 2.  John  Adams  is  clearly  indicated.  His  son 
also  attained  to  the  Presidency,  "  but  not  his  son's 
son,"  though  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  has  often 
been  spoken  of  as  an  available  Presidential  candi- 
date. If  this  "prediction"  was  written  in  1813,  as  I 
have  guessed  it  was,  Monroe  and  John  Quincy  Adams 
would  be  known  as  rising  politicians,  quite  likely  to 
attain  the  honors  of  the  Presidency.  Tf  they  did,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  prophet;  if  they  did"  not.  his 
unfulfilled  vaticination  need  not  be  awakened  from 
its  dusty  slumber.  Between  the  Adamses  did  come 
three  sons  of  Virginia,  who,  with  the  accidental  John 
Tyler,  "made  her  four,"  nor  has  "the  mother  of 
Presidents"  since  borne  another  thus  distinguished 
son.  3.  Jefferson  and  his  predecessor,  John  Adams, 
died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  that  predecessor  pass- 
ing "under  his  son,''  John  Quincy  Adams,  "  in  a  dif- 
ferent house."  I  believe  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  the 
venerable  ex-President  died  on  the  floor  of  the  Cap- 
itol. 4.  The  war  with  England  was  begun  and  con- 
cluded under  Madison.  5.  May  this  "brook  no 
kingly  star"  not  have  reference  to  the  so-called 
"Monroe  doctrine?  "*  If  it  has  not  I  am  at  a  loss 
for  a  translation.  6.  John  Quincy  Adams  entered 
the  White  House  at  the  quarter  century,  in  1825. 

7.  Then  comes  who  should  have  been  before, 
A  soldier,  who  shall  not  have  war. 

This  undoubtedly  will  fit  Jackson,  who  should  have 
succeeded  Mr.  Monroe  at  the  election  of  1824,  and 
whose  vigorous  treatment  of  the  Carolinian  Xullifiers 
deferred  the  civil  war  for  so  many  years.  There  are 
two  lines  here  that  cannot  be  made  out.  The  slip  of 
newspaper  was  pasted  over  a  wrinkle  in  the  brown 
paper  of  ihe  "  Scrapp  Book,''  and  it  has  been  frayed 
and  blurred  till  the  characters  are  illegible.  The 
couplet  began  with  "men,''  "then  "  "when,''  or 
some  word  ending  in  "en,''  ard  half  way  across  the 
second  line  is  "limb"  or  "climb" — I  think  the  lat- 
ter. The  absence  of  this  couplet  makes  the  whole 
passage  incomprehensible. 

8-9.  After  the  fox  the  lion  shall 
Ee  lordly  ruler  over  all; 
But  death  shall  in  the  mansion  wield 
Sword  surer  than  in  tented  field. 

The  lion,  finding  in  his  "mansion"  a  "sword 
surer''  than  that  he  had  escaped  in  the  "tented  field" 
— "Master  Mage''  had  an  omnivorous  digestion 
for  metaphor — would  not  suit  badly  with]Harrison, 
who  survived  the  peril  of  war  to  die  almost  immedi- 
ately after  his  accession;  but  can  any  one  suggest 
any  reason  why  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
should  be  alluded  to  as  "  the  Fox  :" 

10.  After  him  there  comes  anon 

One  who  had  friends,  but  shall  have  none. 

11.  The  hickory  shall  sprout  again. 
12-13.  A-  soldier  come  from  battle-plain. 

But  he  shall  not  long  remain, 

Xor  shall  his  heir  bear  sway  again. 

14.  Then  a  youth  shall  follow,  who  (sic) 
All  shall  know  although  none  knew. 

10.  Mr.  Tyler,  whose  conduct  brought  about  a 
rupture  in  his  party.  11.  Mr.  Polk.  I  learn  from 
Benton's  "Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate,"  I.,  p.  374, 
was  spoken  of  by  his  popular  admirers  as  "  Young 
Hickory."  12.  General  Taylor  died  a  year  after  his 
inauguration.  13.  Mr.  Fillmore  was  beaten  subse- 
quently. 14.  Pierce,  the  youngest  of  the  Presidents 
(to  that  lime),  whose  selection  was  such  a  popular 
surprise. 

15.  While  the  next  doth  bear  th»  rule. 
To-morrow's  sage  is  this  day's  fool; 
There  shall  be  trouble  manifest, 
North  and  South  and  East  and  West, 
The  strong  man  shall  the  weak  befriend, 
But  it  shall  not  be  the  end. 

This  seems  to  indicate  Buchanan's  stormy  admin- 
istration, sectional  troubles  increasing,  the  North 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  slaves  ("the  weak") 
and — though  this  is  a  little  far-fetched — ihe  success- 
ful abolition  politicians  of  the  near  future  being  de- 
rided as  madmen. . 

16.  Under  the  next  shall  widows  mourn, 
Thousands  be  slain,  but  millions  bom; 
Death  in  the  strife  shall  pass  him  by. 
But  when  peace  cometh  he  shall  die. 

This  is  clearly  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Marsh  suggests 
that  the  "  millions  born  "  mean  the  slaves  manumit- 
ted and  made  recipients  of  the  suffrage. 


17.  When  the  next  shall  come  to  power 
It  shall  be  a  gloomy  hour; 

He  shall  lose  nim  many  friends, 
But  enemies  make  him  amends. 
The  wide  land  shall  be  less 
And  power  be  powerless. 

Johnson,  supported  by  the  Democracy,  bereft  of 
power  by  an  adverse  Congress,  and  with  a  third  of 
the  Union  practically  blotted  from  the  map: 

18.  A  soldier  after  him  shall  be 
Who  shall  see  his  ccnlury. 

r.rant  and  the  Centennial. 

19.  Rule  afterward  shall  be  got 
By  the  one  whose  it  was  not. 

.Men  shall   roar,   and  rage,  and  rave, 

But  he  who  should  have  shall  not  have. 

When  the  tide  of  storm  is  o'er, 

Four  shall  make  six,  and  not  four. 

He  who  was  shall  be  no  more. 

And  all  that's  past  not  make  a  score. 

This  indicates  Mr.  Hayes  and  the  vehement  agita- 
tion destined  to  be  fruitless,  according  to  "  Master 
Mage. "  At  the  close  ("  tide"  is  evidently  a  misprint 
for  "  time")  the  Presidential  term  will  be  increased 
to  six  years.  "  He  who  was  shall  be  no  more" — may 
it  not  mean  that  the  only  living  ex-President  is 
doomed  to  die  speedily  ?  and  all  the  Presidents  will 
not  have  made  a  score.  We  shall  see  what  we  shall 
see. 


A  Very  Particular  Man. 

Nature  put  a  pug  nose  on  John  Scott,  of  Detroit, 
and  stopped  his  growth  at  five  feet.  Then  she  tink- 
ered at  his  face  until  it  should  look  as  if  the  owner 
had  just  bitten  into  a  lemon,  and  went  off  earning 
most  of  his  hair  along  in  her  hand.  When  the  bald- 
headed  little  man  stood  before  the  bar  of  justice  it 
was  plain  that  he  meant  to  find  fault,  and  it  was  only 
a  second  before  he  said  : 

"  I  want  to  see  the  law  that  says  you  can  try  a 
prisoner  on  an  empty  stomach." 

His  Honor  wiped  off  his  chin  in  a  reflective  way, 
looked  over  the  desk,  and  replied  : 

"  Boy,  I  can  give  you  ihe  law  by  the  section,  page, 
pound,  or  ton,  but  the  law  can't  wait  for  a  person  to 
eat  breakfast." 

"  Boy  !"  echoed  the  prisoner  ;  "who's  a  boy?  I 
am  over  forty  years  old,  sir." 

The  court  bent  further  over  the  desk  to  get  a  better 
view,  and  when  he  sank  back  in  his  chair  and  care- 
fully worked  the  stone  out  of  an  Egyptian  date,  he 
seemed  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  was  right.  That 
bald  head  settled  the  question. 

John  Scott  wouldn't  pay  his  fare  on  a  street-car  be- 
cause the  car  wasn't  painted  blue.  When  put  off,  he 
hunted  up  a  saloon,  but  refused  to  pay  for  his  drink 
because  the  bartender  didn't  resemble  the  poet  Mil- 
ton. When  arrested,  he  found  fault  because  the  offi- 
cer didn't  wear  a  gold  watch,  and  though  locked  up 
in  the  bridal  cell  he  didn't  like  the  pattern  of  the 
Brussels  carpet,  the  pose  of  the  centre-table,  nor  the 
way  Bijah  had  slanted  up  the  pillow  shams. 

The  court  leaned  ever  the  desk  again  to  see  if  the 
prisoner  was  still  there,  and  then  said  : 

"  I  suppose  you  put  in  a  plea  of  guilty?" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  exclaimed  the  little  man,  bobbing 
his  bald  head  around.  "I  refuse  to  plead  at  all.  I 
do !  I  want  that  policeman  to  call  a  carriage  and 
return  me  10  the  very  spot  on  which  he  arrested  me." 

"In  thirty  days  you  will  come  out,"  said  His 
Honor,  as  he  picked  up  a  commitment. 

"  Does  this  court  dare  sentence  me  to  a  felon's  cell 
without  further  proof  than  this  officer's  story? " 
screamed  John. 

"  She  thinks  she  does,"  was  the  solemn  reply. 

"I  want  some  lawyers  and  witnesses!"  howled 
the  little  man.  "I  want  an  adjournment!  I  want 
breakfast!  I  will  never  enter  a  bastile,  sir,  never — 
never ! " 

' "  Thirty  days — and  by  that  time  the  first  water- 
melons will  be  ripe,"  mused  the  court. 

"  I  won't  have  no  watermelons,  sir — I  won't  even 
look  at  them ! "  persisted  the  particular  prisoner. 

"  Come,  birdie,  come,"  said  Bijah,  in  response  to 
a  nod  from  the  desk. 

The  little  man  wouldn'L 

' '  Come  in  and  I'll  tell  vou  a  bear  storv,"  whispered 
Bijah. 

The  little  man  was  ready  to  die  first. 

"Well,  you  know,  once  there  was  a  bear  with 
about  sixteen  feet  depth  of  hold,"  said  the  old  man, 
as  he  picked  up  the  little  bald-head  in  his  arms, 
"and  he  used  to  stay  out  late  of  nights,  cuff  the 
children  around  when  he  got  home,  and  twit  his  pa- 
tient wife  with  having  broken  her  arm  while  sliding 
off  a  hay-stack.     Well,  as  time  went  on — on — on  — " 

The  audience  could  hear  no  more — nothing  more 
but  the  yelps  and  yells  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  car- 
ried along  as  a  mother  carries  a  babe.  When  the 
omnibus  came  around  Mr.  Scott  objected  to  taking  a 
ride  because  the  vehicle  didn't  .have  blue  glass  win- 
dows; but  he  was  gently  lifted  in  and  tied  to  a  seat 
by  his  coat-tails. 


Trouble  in  the   Family. 


They  were  in  the  parlor  together.  The  light  had 
gone  out,  and  they  stood  at  the  window  in  the  radi- 
ance of  the  moon.  He  had  his  arm  about  her  and 
was  looking  dreamily  at  the  queen  of  night.  Softly 
he  spoke : 

"  Darling.  I  am  thinking  how  happy  we  will  be  in 
our  home  when  we  are  married.  It  shall  be  a  pretty 
home  and  you  shall  be  its  dear  little  mistress.  We 
will  have  a  little  parlor,  and  a  little  dining-room,  and 
a  little  kitchen  for  you  to  manage.  We  shall  be  there 
all  by  ourselves,  and  we  shall  be  so  happy,  my  dar- 
ling." 

"Oh,  Henry,"  she  despondently  uttered,  "I 
thought  we  were  going  to  board." 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  for  him  to  kiss  away, 
but  'he  let  her  remove  them  with  what  facilities  she 
could  command. 


Little  Binks  (to  unsteady  party  who  had  lurched 
heavily  against  him). — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure, 
but  I'm  very  short-sighted."  Dissipated  stranger. — 
"  Do'  mensh't,  shir — I've  met  goo' many  shor5 -sighted 
peopl'sh  morn  ;  bu'  you're  firsh  gen'sh  made  'shli'st 
'poligy. ' ' — Punch. 

The  Prince  de  Sagan  was  not  at  the  late  ball  given 
in  Paris  to  the  various  members  of  the  royal  family 
in  the  city.  He  remained  at  his  club,  playing  whist, 
and  on  being  asked  by  an  acquaintance  if  he  did  not 
intend  going,  replied  ;  "  I  don't  belong  to  my  wife's 
circle," 

A  door-knob  fitted  to  receive  and  exhibit  the  pho- 
tograph of  the  head  of  the  house  has  been  invented. 
They  will  probably  have  a  slow  sale  until  families  can 
determine  who  it  the  head  of  the  house. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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"WORTH"   MAKES    THE   WOMAN. 

He  Also  Evidently  Makes  Money. 

Worth's  shop  is  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  where  mir- 
rors innumerable  reflect  on  every  side  the  most  bril- 
liant and  bizarre  creations  of  the  master  (Worth  is  to 
millinery  what  Wagner  is  to  music),  and  the  still  fairer 
women  who  are  to  wear  them.  Four  hundred  work- 
ing women  he  employs  here;  1,200  employes  of  all 
grades  are  dependent  upon  his  house  for  their  board. 
He  is  a  good  master,  if  he  does  expect  a  Napoleon's 
worth  of  work  for  a  Napoleon's  pay.  During  the 
siege  and  the  episode  of  the  Commune,  when  nobody 
was  spending  any  money,  and  the  money  he  had,  how- 
ever lavishly  expended,  could  buy  very  little  of  all  that 
Paris  esteemed  tiien,  to  wit  :  food — he  fed  nearly  a 

'  hundred  of  his  people,  and  they  had  no  leeway  to 
make  when  order  was  restored  and  business  revived. 
Yearly  he  gives  an  entertainment  at  his  residence  to 
his  ladv-lieutenants,  a  fete  that  the  participants  in 
would  have  reason  to  remember,  even  if  every  guest  at 
it  did  not  receive  a  dress  for  the  occasion  of  material 
selected  by  herself  and  in  workmanship  the  equal  of 
any  toilet  for  royalty  that  ever  left  his  ateliers;  for 
Worth  is  a  generous  host,  and  his  villa  is  a  province 
of  fairy  land.     The  villa — chateau,  rather — one  of  the 

-  wonders  of  suburban  Paris,  is  on  the  Rue  de  Mon 
Yalerin,  at  Suresne,  not  far  from  the  Bois,  with  the 
giant  fortress  above  it  and  at  its  feet  the  city  of  Paris. 
The  residence  and  grounds  display,  as  well  as  taste 
and  ingenuity,  a  solidity  not  always  to  be  found 
among  French  folk.  This  is  not  surprising,  however, 
for  Mr.  Worth  is  English  by  birth  and  training,  though 
a  residence  in  Paris  since  he  was  twenty-five — that 
was  something  less  than  thirty  years  ago— has  given 
him  Gallic  gout  and  briskness.  In  personal  appear- 
ance he  is  rather  over  the  middle  height,  with  a  large 
head,  high,  full  forehead,  and  noticeable  brown  eyes, 
full  of  shrewdness  and  wronderfully  quick  in  seizing 
details.  His  wife  is  a  Parisian,  a  remarkably  stately 
and  graceful  woman.  I  need  not  say  that  she  dresses 
wonderfully  well — not  "  is  dressed,"  because  she  has 
an  especial  talent  of  her  own  in  such  matters,  as 
Frenchwomen  are  likely  to  have — though,  upon  the 
occasion  of  my  visit,  at  least,  she  did  not  wear  the 
Parisian  trousers,  short  skirt  and  loose  waist,  which 
her  husband  declares  to  be  the  handsomest  and  most 
beautiful  costume  ever  devised  for  women.  Like 
most  great  artists  and  thinkers,  however,  he  is  ahead 
of  his  time,  for,  as  he  says,  not  without  sadness,  '*  I 
have  made  the  costume  and  hung  it  up  here.  But 
ladies  will  not  wear  it;  they  do  not  know.  What 
more  can  I  do  ? ''  The  Worths  have  two  sons,  Gas- 
ton and  Jean,  handsome,  clever,  educated  young  men. 
According  to  French  customs,  the  grounds,  which 
contain  many  acres,  are  inclosed  by  a  high  and 
thick  brick  wall.  In  the  centre  is  a  miniature  lake, 
with  an  islet  in  it ;  lions  and  dragons  on  pedestals  in 
different  parts  of  the  park  pour  fountains  from  their 
jaws  or  nostrils.  Mr.  Worth  was  a  large  purchaser 
of  relics  from  the  wreck  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and 
Tuileries,  after  their  destruction  by  the  Communists, 
and  these  have  been  turned,  with  great  ingenuity  and 
remarkable  effect,  into  counterfeit  ruined  buildings 
and  a  terrace.  These  relics,  many  of  them  of  the 
time  of  Francis  I.  or  Louis  XIV.,  owe  in  many  cases 
their  arrangement  to  the  fancy  or  taste  of  their  pro- 
prietor, who  busies  himself  as  assiduously  and  to  as 
good  effect  in  the  decoration  and  equipment  of  his 
house  and  grounds  as  he  does  in  the  great  establish- 
ment of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  At  the  hot-houses, 
where,  in  Paris  in  early  spring,  a  tropical  midsum- 
mer, with  all  its  luxuriance  of  fruit  and  flower,  is 
contrived,  or  at  the  skating-rink,  or  near  his  gas- 
lamps  or  Chinese  lanterns,  or  in  some  other  part  of 
the  grounds,  the  visitor,  early  in  the  day  or  late  in 
the  afternoon,  is  reasonably  certain  to  chance  upon 
Mr.  Worth  himself,  in  a  light  silk  or  satin  wrapper  or 
blouse  of  quaint  but  harmonious  cut  and  color,  and 
a  skull  cap,  directing  a  small  army  of  gardeners  and 
workmen,  with  marked  zeal  and  enjoyment.  Lack 
of  time  compelled  me  to  decline,  an  invitation  to  join 
the  family  at  n  o'clock  dejeuner,  but  I  could  not  re- 
fuse M.  Gaston  Worth's  offer  to  play  the  household 
cicerone  for  me,  and  from  a  hall  filled  with  gay 
knick-knacks,  furniture,  and  hangings,  mostly  of 
Oriental  origin,  we  pass  to  the  reception-room,  where 
a  cheerful  wood  fire  was  blazing  on  the  ample  hearth, 
with  massive  silvered  irons  and  furniture,  almost  out- 
did in  beauty  and  brightness  the  wonderful  old  china 
— Worth  has  a  passion  for  china — with  which  the 
walls  were  actually  inlaid.  Adjoining  it  is  the  grand 
salon,  where — as  indeed  in  all  the  rest  of  the  house — 
furniture,  carpets,  and  curtains  are,  in  arrangement 
and  design  and  invention,  the  host's  own  work. 
Each  chair's  exquisitely-worked  back  turns  the  seat 
into  a  god  or  goddess,  or  some  personified  element. 
A  notable  pair  are  a  male  and  female  figure — "  Fire," 
and  a  female,  "  Light.''  On  two  sides  of  the  room 
are  daises  or  divans,  with  lounges  or  settees,  all 
splendidly  upholstered  in  satin.  Near  the  grand 
piano,  in  a  carved  case  in  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment, is  a  costly  inlaid  table,  on  which  rests  the 
album  filled  with  portraits  of  Worth's  customers, 
most  of  them  clad  in  successes  of  his  creation.  It 
was  opened  at  the  picture  of  Miss  Adelaide  Neilson, 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  A  bust  in  marble  of  Mr. 
Worth  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  salon. 
Mme.  Worth  happened  to  leave  the  breakfast- room 
just  as  I  was  about  to  take  my  departure — a  regal- 
looking  woman,  whose  majestic  beauty  was  enhanced 
by  a  splendid  toilet,  with  heavy  ermine  trimmings — 
and  insisted  that  I  should  see  her  room,  as  well  as  the 
more  public  apartments.  Up  stairs  we  went  accord- 
ingly, and,  through  doors  of  stained  glass,  covered 
with  heavy  lace  curtains,  whose  value  I  should  be 
afraid  to  guess  at,  entered  her  room.  It  is  carpeted 
in  soft  shades  of  sage-green,  and  hung  with  the 
handsomest  embossed  work  of  harmonizing  tints. 
The  ceiling  is  an  immense  plate  mirror,  with  a  cer- 
tain panel  or  medallion,  of  satin,  silk,  and  lace,  ar- 
ranged to  give  the  effect  of  a  rainbow.  When  one 
looks  up  at  this  novel  ceiling  he  finds  himself  as  | 
greatly  pleased  as  at  first  he  was  surprised.  The 
bed,  after  the  French  style,  is  very  high.  It  is 
elaborately  carved  and  inlaid,  and  furnished  with 
eider  down  quilts,  lace-covered  pillows,  and  gayly 
colored  coverlets  of  satin  and  silk.  The  crucifix  and 
priedieu  facing  the  door,  remind  one  that  the  occu- 
pant of  this  fairy  apartment  is  a  Catholic.  Her  two 
sons  profess  their  mother's  faith,  though  Mr.  Worth 
is  a  Protestant.  Among  the  contents  of  the  house 
readers  may  be  interested  in  hearing  about,  are  the 
china,  glass,  and  table  ware  that  belonged  to  the  citi- 
zen king,  Louis  Philippe,  and  a  curious  mantelpiece 
and  fire-screen,  covered  with  grotesque  and  elaborate 
carvings  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century — 
1664,  to  the  precise.  Not  far  from  the  chateau,  and 
within  the  grounds,  are  two  somewhat  Oriental-look- 
ing cottages  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  the  resi- 
dences of  the  two  sons.  The  parlors  and  reception- 
rooms  display  a  notable  collection  of  armor  and  arms 


of  all  ages ;  sabres,  muskets,  rifles  and  pistols. 
There  are  galleries  for  shooting,  boxing,  and  fencing, 
baths  after  the  classic  fashion,  billiard  rooms,  and — 
let  me  add  that  these  are  not  the  less  frequented 
rooms  in  the  house— spacious  and  well-filled  libraries. 
The  stables  are  the  first  in  Paris,  and  the  harnesses 
that  glistened  with  silver  and  gold,  presented  a  very 
attractive  spectacle,  even  without  taking  into  account 
the  six  blooded  horses  with  coats  like  satin  that 
champed  their  oats  beneath  the  big  golden  mono- 
gram "W.'' of  their  owner.  Altogether,  there  are 
few  dwellings,  even  in  the  suburbs  of  sumptuous 
Paris,  so  well  worth  a  visit  as  the  villa  of  Mr.  Worth, 
even  if  one's  interest  were  not  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  in  its  smallest  accessory  it  is  the  characteristic 
creation  of  its  owner.  He  has  been  the  author  of  his 
dwelling  as  well  as  the  architect  of  his  fortune.  1 
dropped  my  donation  into  the  box  at  the  porter's 
lodge  where,  over  the  inscription  "For  the  Poor,"  a 
marble  youth  invites  the  passer's  charity,  and  passed 
out  through  the  gates  with  very  pleasant  impressions 
and  memories  pf  the  home  of  the  great  artist  in  dress. 
B. 

An  Indian  Adventure. 

Burdette,  the  funny  man,  writes  to  his  paper,  the 
Burlington  Hawkeye: 

As  I  write  an  old  lady  in  the  opposite  seat  inter- 
rupts me  to  ask  if  I  am  "going fur.". 

I  am,  I  unblushingly  tell  her,  awful  "fur." 

Where  did  I  come  from? 

Black  Hills. 

No?    Well,  I  didn't  look  it. 

I  explain  that  I  have  not  been  out  there  mining  or 
roughing  it,  but  went  out  to  get  the  body  of  my 
brother,  who  was  a  miner  and  had  been  shot  by  the 
Indians. 

"  Oh-h  !  "  with  a  wailing  inflection  of  sympathy 
that  makes  me  ashamed  of  myself.  But  curiosity 
soon  conquers  pity,  and  the  old  lady  goes  on  probing 
my  lacerated  heart. 

"  Did  I  git  him?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  very  solemnly.  "I  have  him  in 
the  baggage  car.'' 

A  long  pause  for  mournful  reflection,  I  suppose, 
and  to  give  me  a  chance  to  nerve  up  and  prepare  for 
the  next  question. 

' '  Was  he  scalped  ? '' 

"Yes,"  I  say,  with  a  sigh,  "scalped,  shot  through 
the  body  with  arrows,  all  his  fingers  chopped  off,  his 
eyes  gouged  out  and  his  ears  bored." 

The  old  girl's  cup  of  horrors  is  full.  She  leans 
back  in  her  seat  with  a  grim  sigh  of  satisfaction  and 
questioned  me  no  more. 

Was  it  wrong  to  lie  to  the  old  lady  in  this  heartless 
manner?  Well,  I  think  it  was  not.  In  thus  inno- 
cently stuffing  my  traveling  acquaintance  with  a  fable 
about  a  country  I  had  never  seen,  a  brother  I  never 
had,  and  Indians  that  never  were,  I  wrote  for  the  old 
lady  a  thrilling  chapter  in  her  quiet  life.  She  would 
go  to  her  quiet  little  home  and  brighten  its  humdrum 
life  by  telling  her  people  how  she  met  and  talked  to  a 
man  who  was  going  home  with  the  body  of  his  broth- 
er, mangled  in  the  manner  described. 

Then,  in  course  of  time,  after  many  repetitions  of 
this  narrative,  she  would  involuntarily  glide  into  the 
statement  that  she  went  into  the  baggage-car  with 
me  and  I  showed  her  the  mangled,  tortured  body, 
and  she  would  mangle  it  more  and  more  as  the  nar- 
rative grew  upon  her.  Then  she  would,  after  a  little 
while,  declare,  and  in  all  innocence  and  truthfulness 
and  belief  in  her  own  statement,  that  she  was  on  the 
train  when  it  came  through  the  Black  Hills,  and  from 
the  car  windows  saw  the  Indians  chasing  the  doomed 
man  and  perforating  his  body  with  arrows,  and  danc- 
ing around  him  in  fiendish  glee,  while  she  begged  the 
conductor  to  get  off  and  stop  them,  and  how  he  de- 
clined on  the  flimsy  ground  that  he  had  a  wife  and 
nine  children  to  support,  and  no  insurance  either  on 
the  top  of  his  head  or  his  life.  Then,  after  a  few 
more  rehearsals,  arrows  would  fly  right  in  at  the 
window  where  she  was  sitting,  and  one  or  more 
passengers  would  be  killed.  One  arrow  would  pass 
through  her  bonnet.  The  train  would  be  a  scene  of 
the  wildest  confusion  and  carnage.  And  at  last,  after 
the  old  lady  had  been  gathered  to  her  mothers,  her 
grandchildren  would  tell  their  grandchildren  about 
their  noble  old  grandmother  and  their  brave,  gallant 
grandfather,  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  outnumbering 
savages  while  defending  a  railway  train  from  the  at- 
tack of  a  band  of  Sioux  Indians,  under  the  command 
of  Sitting  Bull,  whom  their  grandfather,  just  before 
he  died,  killed  with  his  own  hand.  And  thus  a  grand, 
thrilling  page  of  family  history  will  grow  out  of  my 
unaffected  little  romance  to  the  inquisitive  old  lady. 


The  Funnygraff. 


"Sam,  what  am  youah  sentimental  'pinion 'bout 
de  funnygraff  ?', 

"  Why,  de  funnygraff,  Cassius,  am  one  o'  de  most 
strawnary  conventions  ebah  aborig'nated. " 

"  I  heahd  de  ole  squiah  readin  de  "scription  uv  it 
to  his  wife  dis  mawnin',  but  somehow  I  couldn't  jis 
azackly  git  it  froo  my  wool.  Mebbe  you  can  splain 
it  to  me,  Sam  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  bet  I  kin.  Well,  you  see,  dey  jes  fixes 
a  kind  o'  bar'l  wid  a  dry  sheepskin  inside  uv  it,  an' 
den'  you  tu'ns  a  crank  an'  whistles  an'  sings  an'  talks 
froo  a  hole,  an'  de  soun'  makes  de  sheepskin  fly  up 
an'  hit  de  crank,  an'  deys  pins  in  dat  crank,  an'  de 
pins  punches  a  hole  froo  de  sheepskin,  an'  den  de 
soun'  comes  bilin'  back  agin.  Don't  you  un'stan' 
now,  Cassius?'' 

"  Duz  ye  s'poze  Ize  a  fool,  Sam,  not  to  un'stan'  a 
fing  like  dat?  Un'stan'  dat!  Well,  I  reckon  I 
duz  !" 

A  young  lady  much  given  to  keramics  visited  a 
police  station,  and  when  shown  the  "  rogue's  gal- 
lery," she  admiringly  exclaimed;  "Oh,  what  lovely 
mugs  to  decorate!"  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
frightfully  ugly  "mugs,"  but  in  keramics  the  uglier  a 
mug  or  a  jai  is  the  more  highly  it  is  appreciated. 


The  rules  of  a  ladies'  club  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  de- 
clare that  no  member  shall  give  more  than  $26  for  a 
morning  dress,  $52  for  an  evening  dress,  or  $6  for  a 
bonnet,  and  that  at  each  quarterly  meeting  each 
member  shall  truthfully  declare  that  she  owes  neither 
a  milliner  or  a  dressmaker  bill. 


Elizabeth  Allen,  in  a  poem,  asks:  "Oh,  willow, 
why  forever  weep?"  Elizabeth  is  a  little  mistaken  as 
to  the  facts.  It  isn't  the  willow  that  weeps — it  is  the 
boy  who  dances  under  the  limber  end  of  it. 


INTAGLIOS. 

Cupid's  Little  Game. 
Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  played 
At  cards  for  kisses :     Cupid  paid ; 
He  slakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and'  ai 
His  mother's  doves,  and  team  of  sparrows; 
Loses  them,  too ;  then  down  he  throws 
The  coral  of  his  lip,  the  rose 
Growing  on's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how), 
With  these  the  crystal  of  his  brow, 
And  then  the  dimple  on  his  chin 
All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win. 
At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes; 
She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did   is^ 
O  Love  !  has  she  done  this  10  thee 
What  shall,  alas  !  become  of  me? 


EpigTam.— From  the  Greek. 
The  Muses  roving  forth  one  day, 
Met  little  Cupid  in  the  way; 
They  bound  him  fast  with  chains  of  flowers 
And  locked  him  up  in  Beauty's  bowers. 
Then  Venus  sought,  with  ransom  large, 
To  free  her  son,  her  darling  charge  ; 
But  though  some  friend  should  grant  her  prayer 
Cupid  would  still  continue  there — 
He  has  so  long  in  bondage  lain, 
Tlie  child  has  leatvied  to  like  his  chain. 


Care. 
Care  is  like  a  husbandman 

Who  doth  guard  our  treasures ; 
And  the  while,  all  ways  he  can, 

Spoils  our  harmless  pleasure*. 

Loving  hearts  and  laughing  brows 

Most  he  seeks  to  plunder, 
And  each  furrow  that  he  plows 

Turns  the  roses  under.  Alice  Carv. 


Crown  Jewels. 

Far  off  thou  art,  but  ever  nigh, 
1  have  thee  still,  and  I  rejoice, 
I  prosper,  circled  with  thy  voice, 

I  shall  not  lose  thee  though  I  die. 

Tennyson. 

So  the  all-great  were  the  all-loving  too; 
So,  through  the  thunder,  comes  a  human  voice, 
Saying,   "a  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here." 
Browning. 

We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 
Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good.  Shafcsfeare 

God  answers  sharp  and  sudden  on  some   prayers, 
And  flings  the  thing  we  have  asked  for  in  our  face, 
A  gauntlet  with  a  gift  in  it.  Aurora  Leigh. 


The  Shadow. 

She  was  so  good,  we  thought  before  she  died 
To  see  new  glory  on  her  path  descend ; 

And  could  not  tell,  till  she  had  gone  inside, 
Why  there  was  darkness  at  her  journey's  end. 

And  then  we  saw  that  she  had  stood  of  late 
So  near  the  entrance  to  that  holy  place, 

That,  from  the  Eternal  City's  open  gate, 
The  awful  shadow  fell  across  her  face. 

Phcebe  Carv. 


A  Spring  Lilt. 

Through  the  silver  mist 

Of  the  blossom-spray, 

Trill  the  orioles :  list 

To  their  joyous  lay! 

'  What  in  all  the  world,  in  all  the  world,"  they  say, 

'  Is  half  so  sweet,  so  sweet,  is  half  so  sweet  as  May  ?  " 

"June!  June!  June!" 

Low  croon 

The  brown  bees  in  the  clover ; 

"Sweet!  sweet!  sweet! 

Repeat 

The  robins  nested  over. 

Avis  GREV  in  Scrilmer's  Monthly. 


King  Trisanku. 
Viswamilra,  the  magician, 

By  his  spells  and  incantations. 

Up  to  Indra's  realms  elysian 

Raised  Trisanka,  king  of  nations. 

Indra  and  the  gods  offended, 

Hurled  him  downward,  and  descending 
In  the  air  he  hung  suspended, 

With  these  equal  powers  contending. 

Thus  by  aspirations  lifted, 

By  misgivings  downward  driven : 

Human  hearts  are  tossed  and  drifted 
Midway  between  earth  and  heaven. 

Longfellow. 


•         The  Thorn. 
"  Every  Rose,  you  sang,  has  its  Thorn, 
But  this  has  more,   I  know." 
She  clasped  my  rival's  Rose 
Over  her  breast  of  snow. 

I   bowed  to  hide  my  pain, 

With  a  man's  unskillful  art; 
I  moved  my  lips,  and  could  not  say 

The  Thorn  was  in  my  heart ! 

W.    D  HOWELLS 


Thy  Wondrous  Name. 

How  can  I   lightly  speak  thy  wondrous  name, 
Which  breathes  the  airy  fragrance  of  thyself, 
As  might,  far  straying  from  his  flower,  the  elf 

Hold  yet  a  breath  within  his  fragile  frame 

Of  the  flower's  soul,  betraying  whence  he  came? 
I,  too,  beloved,  though  we  stay  apart, 
Since  in  the  vestal  temple  of  thy  heart 

I  dwell  secure,  glow  with  a  sacred  flame. 
A  breath  of  thy  sweet  self  unto  me  cl.ngs — 

A  wondrous  voice,  as  of  large  unborn  deeds, 

With  deep  resourcings  through  my  being  rings, 

And  unto  wider  range  of  vision  leads. 

And  dear  to  me  are  sorrow,  joy,  and  pain  ; 
The  slumbering  god  within  me  wakes  again. 

H.   H.   Bovesen  in  Scrilmer's  Monthly. 


Love  Defined. 
Love?     I  will  tell  thee  what  it  is  to  love: 

It  is  to  build  with  human  hearts  a  shrine, 
Where  hope  sits  brooding  like  a  beauteous  dove  ; 

Where  Time  seems  young  and  life  a  thing  divine. 
All  tastes,  all  pleasures,  all  desires  combine 

To  consecrate  this  sanctuary  of  bliss. 
Above,  the  stars  in  cloudless  beauty  shine; 

Around  the  streams  their  flowery  margins  kiss  ; 
And  if  there's  heaven  on  earth,  that  heaven  is  surely  this. 
Anonymol  ^. 


BROTHER  BEECHER'S  D: 

Why  Hell  was  not  Good  Enough  for  Him. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  lately  had  a  dream  which 
will  probably  cause  him  to  again  revise  his  opinions 
in  regard  to  Hell.  One  night  deep  and  profound 
sleep  had  overcome  the  great  Brooklyn  clergyman, 
and  he  dreamed  that  his  last  days  had  come.  At 
last  the  moment  came  when  the  spirit  stood  outside 
the  tenement  of  clay.  The  came  up  to  him  a  very 
gentlemanly  man  and  said:  "Mr.  Beecher,  I  have 
been  commissioned  by  his  majesty  to  conduct  you 
int®  the  kingdom  and  to  the  royal  city,  where  a  pal- 
ace has  already  been  prepared  for  you." 

"  And  who  are  you?"  said  Beecher. 

"lam  Dives,  of  whom  you  have  no  doubt  heard." 

' '  But , ' '  said  Beecher,  ' '  where  are  you  going  to  take 
me?" 

"To  Hell,  of  course." 

"  I  had  come  to  believe  that  there  was  no  Hell  and 
so  preached.  It  was  a  terrible  mistake,1'  said  Beech- 
er, somewhat  frightened. 

"  Come,"  said  his  companion,  as  a  magnificent 
carriage,  drawn  by  four  of  the  most  splendid  horses 
Brother  Beecher  had  ever  seen,  was  halted  near  to 
them,  "this  is  to  take  us  to  the  depot  at  the  border 
of  the  kingdom.  We  will  then  proceed  to  the  imper- 
ial city  by  rail.  A  special  coach  has  been  provided 
for  you." 

"  They  got  in,  and  if  the  outside  of  the  carriage 
was  attractive  the  inside  surpassed  anything  on  earth 
for  luxurious  appointments.  The  horses  pranced 
over  a  road  paved  with  ivory.  The  sky  was  clear 
and  the  air  balmy.  The  ride  was  exhilarating,  and 
Brother  Beecher  said: 

"  Well,  friend  Dives,  you  are  surely  deceiving  me; 
this  can't  be  Hell." 

"  Oh,  yes;  this  is  HehV' 

"  Well,  if  it's  Hell,  it's  good  enough  for  me.  It's 
ahead  of  earth.'' 

After  a  few  hours'  drive  over  a  road  along  which 
the  scenery  was  of  the  most  enchanting  beauty,  they 
arrived  at  a  railway  station  constructed  of  the  purest 
white  marble,  and  which  was  a  model  of  architectural 
beauty.  At  the  rear  of  it  was  a  lovely  grove  of  trop- 
ical trees.  There  was  sweet  music  in  the  air,  and 
millions  of  birds  of  the  most  brilliant  plumage  were 
warbling  their  notes  in  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
Dives  took  Beecher  out  into  the  grove,  and  a  repast 
such  as  only  kings  can  sit  down  to  was  spread  out 
upon  a  table  before  him.  The  ride  had  whetted  his 
appetite  and  he  ate  heartily.  After  the  repast  the 
rarest  of  wines  were  set  out  before  the  Brooklyn 
preacher,  and  he  drank  freely. 

"  That  wine,''  said  Dives,  "  is  of  the  vintage  of  the 
year  after  the  flood,  and  was  manufactmred  by  old 
Father  Noah." 

1 '  I  don't  blame  the  old  fellow  for  getting  a  little  set 
up  on  such  wine  as  that.  If  this  is  Hell  it's  good 
enough  for  me,"  said  Beecher. 

The  train  was  soon  ready  to  start.  Beecher  was 
lifted  up  on  a  litter  by  four  slaves  and  carried  to  a 
special  coach  provided  for  him.  The  train  moved 
out  through  a  country  that  was  of  unsurpassed  love- 
liness. The  mountains  and  hills  were  covered  with 
verdure  from  base  to  summit.  Lordly  palaces  reared 
their  turrets,  and  castles  their  battlements,  above  the 
orange  and  palm  groves.  There  were  no  large  towns, 
but  numerous  costly  residences,  and  at  intervals  of 
every  few  miles  villages,  the  houses  of  which  were 
small,  constructed  of  mud  and  sticks,  and  the  roofs 
thatched. 

Beecher  asked  numerous  questions.  Dives  told 
him  that  the  castles,  palaces,  chateaus,  villas,  and 
other  large  and  fine  residences,  belonged  to  his  maj- 
esty's creditors.  Formerly  the  land  was  parceled  out 
among  the  people,  but  the  celestial  power  made  war 
upon  his  majesty,  and  he  was  obliged  to  raise  money " 
to  carry  it  on. 

He  was  shown  the  palace  set  apart  for  him.  It 
was  more  magnificent  than  the  residence  of  earthly 
royalty.  There  was  a  cathedral  close  at  hand  for 
him  to  preach  in  whenever  he  should  desire.  There 
were  troops  of  servants  to  do  his  bidding,  geld  and 
silver  and  precious  stones  in  abundance,  downy 
couches,  ottomans,  and  divans — everything,  in  shcrt, 
to  captivate  the  senses. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Beecher,  "if  this  is  Hell, 
certainly  good  enough  for  me.'' 

For  several  days  he  enjoyed  himself  far  beyond  his 
expectations,  and  thought  that  he  would  rather  be  in 
Hell  than  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  On  the  fourth  day, 
during  a  very  pleasant  interview  with  his  Satanic 
majesty.  Beecher  observed  that  it  was  very  singular 
to  him  that  the  women  were  not  allowed  to  mingle  in 
society,  as  he  had  seen  none  since  his  arrival. 

"  Sir,''  said  his  majesty,  "  women  are  not  allowed 
in  this  kingdom.  They  have  a  kingdom  by  them- 
selves. No  man  is  allow  ed  to  go  there,  and  no  woman 
to  come  here.'' 

"  Then,  indeed,  this  must  be  Hell,''  said  Beecher, 
and  he  awoke. 


A  pretty  schoolmistress  in  Maiden,  Massachusetts, 
kept  a  boy  fifteen  minutes  after  school  as  a  punish- 
ment, and  when  the  time  was  up  he  asked  her  if  she 
couldn't  make  it  half  an  hour. 


The  Human  Shrine. 

Must  then  that  peerless  form 
Which  love  and  admiration  can  not  view 
Without  a  beating  heart ;  those  veins 
That  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow, 

That  lovely  outline  that  is  fair 

As  breathing  marble,  perish?  Shellev, 


The  Cat  and  the  Fox.— A  Fable. 

The  Cat  and  the  Fox  were  taking  a  social  walk  in 
the  forest,  one  day,  discussing  the  traffic  in  domestic 
furs,  the  Potter  investigation,  the  probability  of  a 
communistic  uprising,  together  with  a  demand  for  a 
division  of  pelts,  when  the  Fox  said  :  "Let  whatever 
may  happen,  I  have  got  a  thousand  foxy  tricks  for 
them  before  they  can  make  me  divide  a  hair." 

The  Cat  pulled  out  a  whisker,  with  which  she  med- 
itatively picked  her  teeth,  and  then,  after  a  paws,  re- 
marked: "  Well,  they  would  get  me,  sure,  for  I  have 
only  one  trick  to  rely  upon  for  safety."  "  Sorry  for 
you,"  said  the  Fox;  "  I  would  like  to  show  you  one 
or  two  of  mine,  but — ever)'  one  for  himself,  now,  you 
know." 

Just  then  a  pack  of  hounds,  who  were  on  the 
divide,  came  up  on  the  full  cry,  having  got  full  at  a 
socialistic  picnic  that  was  going  on  in  the  wood. 
The  Cat  made  use  of  her  single  trick  (the  only  one 
she  had  taken  in  the  game)  and  ran  up  a  tree  with 
surprising  velocity,  and  was  safe,  while  the  Fox,  hes- 
itating which  of  his  thousand  trickj  he  would  em- 
ploy, was  overtaken,  and  n  division  made  of  his  ef- 
fects quicker  than  a  body  of  communists  could  divide 
the  stock  in  trade  of  a  lager  beer  saloon. 

Moral. — Take  a  trick  when  vou  can. 


Mrs.  Brown. — "Dear  me,  Mrs.  Jones,  are  those 
tall  young  ladies  really  yours?  I  had  no  idea  you 
had  daughters  grown  up." 

Mrs.  Jones  (who  is  still  possessed  of  considerable 
personal  attractions). — "  Oh,  yes.  I  was  married  at 
fifteen,  you  know.  And  is  that  young  gentleman 
really  your  son  ?"'  N 

Mrs.  Brown  (who  is  also  possessed  of  ditto  ditto 
ditto),  —  "  Y*s— a— I  was  married  at  twelve  !" 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


INTERCEPTED  LETTERS, 

Ran  Franxisco,  June  ai.  1878. 
My  Deak  Madge: — For  an  article  which,  in  the 
abstract,  is  really  nice.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  is  so  nauseating  in  excessive  abundance  as  Baby. 
1  make  no  doubt  that  when  Bebt  was  first  brought 
out  in  France  it  WBS  something  clever,  interesting, 
and  highly  spiced.  As  played  at  the  California,  it  is 
like  a  dish  of  Chile  Colorado  with  the  pepper  left 
out.  I  never  saw  so  much  baby  in  anything  except- 
ing an  exhibition  photograph,  or  the  infants'  depart- 
ment in  an  orphan  asylum.  First,  we  had  a  baby 
,  arranged  by  Charlie  Schultz,  who  has 
actually  grown  too  Lazy  uo  arrange  anything  but  a 
lullaby.  Then,  as  the  curtain  did  not  ring  up  on 
time,  we  had  some  more  baby  overture  arranged  by 
some  other  fellow.  Between  the  acts  we  had  "  Baby 
Mine."  a  little  song  which  you  may  have  heard.  If 
,  you  have  not,  go  down  upon  your  knees  in  thankful- 
ness. I  havt  heard  it.  Indeed,  I  think  I  do  not  ex- 
aggerate when  1  say  1  have  heard  it  several  billions 
of  times  during  the  past  month.  It  is  a  tenor  song, 
but  its  highest  notes  are  attacked  unscrupulously  by 
all  classes  of  voices,  from  the  shrillest  falsetto  to  the 
deepest  bass  growl.  All  the  orchestras  play  it,  and 
if  a  bit  of  unwary  applause  is  heard  in  the  audience, 
the  orchestra,  with  malice  prepense,  plays  it  again. 
Everybody  whistles  it,  and  if  one  attempts  to  take  a 
quiet  evening  stroll,  one's  wanderings  are  disturbed 
by  this  familiar  air  echoing  from  every  house  on  the 
line  from  the  highest  heights  of  Nob  Hill  to  the  low- 
est depths  of  Tar  Flat.  The  audience  was  petrified, 
the  other  night,  after  the  orchestra  had  rung  the 
changes  on  it  some  ten  or  twelve  times,  to  hear  Miss 
Belle  Chapman— the  "  Man-  Grafton  "  of  the  play — 
requested  to  sing.  A  deep  foreboding  fell  upon 
everyone,  which  was  darkly  realized  when  she  ner- 
vously attacked  a  very  tinny  piano  and  gave  us  "  Ba- 
by Mine"  in  a  very  quavering  treble.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  career  she  hurried,  principally,  perhaps, 
because  she  ought  not  to  have  done  so.  In  fact,  if  I 
had  not  been  personally  familiar  with  the  air,  I 
should  have  thought  the  pretty  Belle  was  giving  us  a 
galop.  At  this  stage  there  seemed  to  have  been 
about  enough  of  baby  music,  but  it  was  not  to  be  so. 
The  violins  burst  forth  before  long  with  a  fresh  wail 
of  "Go  to  sleep,  my  ba-a-a-by,  my  ba-a-a-by,"  a 
sentiment  which  was  heartily  indorsed  by  every  one 
in  the  auditorium.  As  for  the  play  itself,  it  is  a  mis- 
erable fraud.  Ever)-  one  who  was  excessively  wicked 
in  the  original  has  been  made  only  mildly  naughty  in 
the  adaptation,  and  mild  naughtiness  is  but  slender 
material  upon  which  to  build  a  scene.  It  contains  a 
few  rather  amusing  contretemps,  and  there  it  ends. 
The  dialogue  is  vapid  to  a  degree,  the  situations  are 
suggested  by  Pink  Dominos,  and  everything  is  spun 
out  10  tenuity  in  order  to  make  a  comedy  out  of 
what  might  have  been  a  one-act  farce.  The  charac- 
ters arc  absolutely  nothing  unless  in  the  hands  of  ac- 
complished actors.  Under  this  head  Mr.  Mestayer 
is  entitled  to  rank  this  once.  I  have  never  before 
*een  that  ample  gentleman  do  anything  so  thorough- 
ly good.  His  make-up  was  perfect  in  even-  detail, 
from  the  crown  of  his  bald  white  head  to  the  soles  of 
his  shining  black  pumps.  Such  testy  old  newspaper 
devotees  are  presiding  in  their  selfish  way  over  many 
families,  and  the  portrait  was  recognized  very  gen- 
erally. Doubtless  Mr.  Mestayer  drew  it  from  life, 
and  for  the  nonce  he  completely  submerged  his 
own  identity.  The  experiment  was  so  unexpectedly 
successful  that  we  all  hope  he  will  repeat  it  often. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  "Tracy  Coach"  was.  of  course,  be- 
yond caviling  at.  It  seems  rather  a  minor  part  for 
him  to  take  up  with  such  evident  care;  but  it  is  in- 
tensely amusing  as  he  plays  it.  For  so  marked  a 
face  as  his— for  it  is  cast  in  peculiar  mould,  being,  in 
fact,  a  modified  Punch — it  is  wonderfully  expressive. 
Yet  who  has  not  an  expressive  face,  if  there  is  also  a 
swift  intelligence?  And  what  is  more  delightful  in 
this  world  than  this  same  intelligence?  If  we  admire 
it  in  a  horse,  and  love  it  in  a  dog,  what  is  it  to  us 
when  we  find  it  in  man  or  woman?  Yet  how  rarely 
do  we  meet  with  it  even  upon  the  stage,  where  it' 
should  find  such  full  play.  How  much  meaningless 
stuff  do  we  endure.  Madge,  from  those  vacant  peo- 
ple with  their  monotonous  faces,  their  eternal  simper- 
ing smiles,  their  absolute  nothingness,  who  face  us 
from  the  stage,  year  after  year,  as  simple  absorbents 
of  admiration  and  applause.  They  seek  only  to 
affect  out  of  their  own  barrenness,  and  are  them- 
selves affected  by  nothing.  Now,  with  Jefferson  it  is 
different.  You  can  see  an  idea  jump  into  his  merry, 
twinkling  eye;  you  know  the  moment  a  thought 
strikes  him.  He  lingers  over  it  with  epicurean  de- 
light before  he  divides  it,  and  then  he  only  gives  you 
a  part  of  it ;  he  enjoys  it  with  you.     Now,  some  of 


these  other  people — if  I  were  a  hoodlum  for  one 
brief  instant  I  could  appropriately  name  them— take 
the  thought  from  the  author  and  pass  it  to  the  audi- 
ence without  any  particular  delight,  sympathy,  or 
appreciation  therein,  and  expect  to  be  profusely 
thanked,  applauded,  admired,  and  paid  for  the  sim- 
ple courtesy  of  passing  it.  Bah  !  How  the  stage  is 
infested  with  ignorance  !  I  get  into  a  mild  rage  with 
some  one  ever)' time  I  go  to  the  theatre.  "Tracy 
Coach  "  has  not  made  me  think  all  this  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. It  is  upon  a  resume  of  the  four  characters  I 
have  seen  him  play  that  I  think  these  things.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  would  put  him  upon  the  very  pinna- 
cle of  Thespian  excellence,  but  he  is  an  actor  whose 
art  1  admire  extremely.  And  I  think  it  is  chiefly  sat- 
isfactory to  me  because  of  his  quick  intelligence. 
There  is  a  subtile  difference  between  intelligence  and 
intellect,  and  a  broader  line  between  either  and 
genius.  Of  the  three,  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  first 
quality  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  You  will  think  1  am  grow- 
ing metaphysical,  Madge,  but  I  enjoy  it.  It  is  such 
a  treat  to  meet  a  man  who  gives  you  anything  to 
think  about.  I  was  fortunate  that  none  of  my  swell- 
ing thoughts  visited  me  at  the  theatre,  or  they  would 
have  been  disturbed  seriously  by  the  vision  of  Kate 
Denin's  old  brown-silk  striped  dress.  It  has  done 
its  duty  nobly,  and  it  is  high  time  it  went  either  into 
the  rag-bag  or  to  the  old  clothes  woman.  I  do  not  care 
to  see  a  stock  actress  dressed  like  a  Parisian  cocotte, 
aflame  with  jewels  and  with  a  toilet  whose  every  ad- 
junct bespeaks  a  fuller  purse  than  the  box  office  can 
account  for.  It  is  just  as  well  to  leave  such  magnifi- 
cence of  raiment  to  the  stars  whose  exorbitant  terms 
sufficiently  account  for  them.  But  I  do  think  it  the 
duty  of  every  actress  to  dress  herself  as  neatly  and 
appropriately  as  she  can,  more  especially  if  heaven 
has  been  kind  enough  to  make  her  good-looking. 
What  a  magnificent-looking  woman  Kate  Denin 
could  be  if  she  would.  She  only  needs  to  make 
her  dresses  the  right  fit  and  to  take  the  trouble 
to  dress  her  hair.  What  with  Harry  Courtaine, 
Emma  Grattan,  John  Mortimer,  and  Kate  Denin, 
there  was  quite  a  resurrection  of  old  timers  in  the  cast 
of  Bafiy.  They  all  did  very  well,  too,  although  Mor- 
timer was  rather  stiff  in  the  joints  for  a  baby.  Still 
I  begin  to  think  it  about  time  that  a  new  stock  com- 
pany was  coming  along  at  the  California,  don't  you? 
I  think  other  people  thought  so  too,  for  the  houses 
began  to  thin,  and  the  crowd  went  to  see  Harrigan 
and  Hart.  Jack  and  I  wanted  a  good  laugh  one  dull 
evening — so  we  went  too.  But  we  did  not  laugh  much ; 
that  is,  as  we  had  intended  to.  They  were  playing  a 
drama — I  suppose  it  is  a  drama — called  Old  Lavender, 
and  Jack  has  promised  to  show  me  two  or  three  fac 
similes  of  the  character  which  Harrigan  plays.  Madge, 
that  Harrigan  is  a  remarkable  young  man.  This  state- 
ment may  not  have  the  merit  of  much  originality,  but 
it  has  truth,  which  is  a  rarer  quality  yet.  I  am  not 
very  much  struck,  as  we  usually  are  in  such  cases, 
by  what  he  would  have  done  had  "fair  science  frown- 
ed not  upon  his  humble  birth,"  but  on  what  he  has 
done  under  the  circumstances.  What  an  odd  store- 
house his  brain  must  be,  with  its  jingle  of  melody,  for 
he  writes  his  songs;  with  its  whirligig  of  incident,  for 
he  writes  his  own  plays  ;  with  his  gallery  of  por- 
traits, for  he  draws  his  own  portraits;  with  its  fund  of 
wit,  for  he  makes  his  own  jokes.  He  has  picked  up 
a  sort  of  superficial  education,  as,  being  bright,  obser- 
ving, and  ambitious,  he  could  not  fail  to  do.  It 
passes  current  very  well,  but  I  suffered  a  positive 
pang  whenever  one  of  those  grammatical  errors, 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  class  of  literature,  or  the 
misapplication  of  one  of  the  high-sounding  words, 
betrayed  it.  Old  Lavender  \%  the  alcoholic  wreck  of 
a  once  prosperous  bank  clerk,  who  retains,  even  amid 
the  fumes  of  whisky  and  the  atmosphere  of  bummery 
— is  there  such  a  word? — a  certain,  dignity  and  gen- 
tlemanly instinct  He  has  a  fancy  for  high-sounding 
polysyllables  and  extravagant  metaphor,  and  this 
style  of  speaking  never  deserts  him  throughout  all  his 
misfortunes.  There  are  times  when  it  is  funny  and 
times  when  it  is  pitiful.  But  when  one  laughs  at 
him  it  is  with  a  half  sigh  at  the  reality  of  the  picture. 
It  is  very  perfect.  He  has  the  weakened  frame,  the 
broken  voice,  the  half-maudlin,  half-real  pathos  of 
the  hopeless  drunkard  fallen  from  a  higher  estate. 
The  drunken  old  bummer  is  not  an  uncommon  char- 
acter on  the  stage,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  before 
I  who  could  so  absolutely  challenge  a  certain  respect  as 
this  one.  It  follows  him  through  every  phase,  so  that 
one  even  feels  his  companionship  to  be  rather  a  good 
I  thing  for  "  de  Rat,"  a  part  played  by  Hart.  He  is 
I  called  in  the  bills  a  "  weed  of  society,"  but  Hart  does 
■  not  make  of  him  a  noxious  weed.  He  is  rough,  but 
not  coarse,  and  looks  and  acts  as  boyish  as  a  real 
boy.  Hart  has  a  faculty  that  way,  and  manages  to 
make  himself  look  like  a  real  boy  or  a  real  girl,  which- 
ever the  case  calls  for,  every  time.  What  an  incon- 
gruous gathering  their  company  is.  They  seem  like 
a  parcel  of  old  fellows  who  have  outgrown  favor,  and 
a  parcel  of  young  ones,  stage  struck,  but  not  yet  fairly 
launched.  But  they  serve  their  purposes  very  well, 
particularly  a  Mrs.  Yeamans,  who  is  so  natural  an 
actress  that  I  thought  her  an  old  Irish  woman  picked 
up  in  an  emergency  for  the  Doyle  brothers.  But, 
she  lost  her  brogue  in  Old  Lavender,  and  play  an  old 
deaf  woman  exasperatingly  well.  Harrigan  must  take 
a  quiet  but  pardonable  pride  in  the  houses  he  has 
drawn  with,  never  a  specialty  to  attract  He  will 
give  quite  a  list  of  them  next  week  to  make  up.  At 
the  Baldwin  they  are  having  rather  a  sorry  time. 
Craiga  Dhoul  is  about  the  most  amusing  tissue  of 


absurdities  ever  strung  together.  Fancy  a  young 
lawyer's  clerk,  or  lawyer's  son,  or  lawyer,  orwhatever 
he  is  supposed  to  be — I  could  not  ascertain  just  what 
he  was,  but  so  netting  in  this  line — bursting  into  a 
house  In  a  big  storm  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  ar- 
rayed in  a  nondescript  costume  of  red  and  black, 
taking  a  brief  then  and  there,  and  proposing  mar- 
riage should  he  win  the  case.  He  goes  to  a  ball  to 
which  he  is  not  invited,  insults  the  host,  frightens  the 
company,  raises  the  mischief  everywhere,  and  closes 
the  act  with  a  regular  Donnybrook  row,  in  which  he 
gets  up  a  MephistopheltMti  tableau  for  the  fall  of  the 
curtain  singularly  rid.culous  and  inappropriate.  It  is 
all  in  about  this  line,  and  it  introduces  Mr.  Samuel 
Piercy  in  very  unfavorable  colors.  I  make  no  doubt 
there  are  many  parts  in  which  he  is  a  very  acceptable 
actor,  but  he  is  as  yet  unformed,  and  I  question  the 
judgment  of  bringing  him  out  for  Diplomacy.  I 
think  the  impetuous  O'Neill  would  better  replace  the 
elegant  Montague,  even  although  he  never  saw 
the  play.  Piercy  has  everything  which  will  make  him 
a  good  actor  some  day,  but  as  yet  he  flats  his  a's  and 
burrs  his  r's.  and  can  not  modulate  his  voice.  He  is 
ill  at  ease,  probably  more  so  in  San  Francisco  than 
he  would  be  anywhere  else,  and  he  uses  his  legs  as  if 
they  were  very  much  in  the  way.  Perhaps  they  are. 
He  may  be  absurdly  conscious  of  a  pair  of  red  lights, 
which  are  supposed  to  give  a  supernatural  effect  to 
everything  he  does.  They  do.  Piercy  has  a  fine 
voice,  and,  if  he  does  not  permit  himself  to  grow  hard 
in  his  style,  will  be  an  actor  to  be  proud  of  one  day, 
but  the  time  is  not  yet  quite  here.  There  was  very 
little  Union  Square  in  Craiga  Dlioul,  although  Mrs. 
Farren  was  there,  looking  in  her  gray  hair  and  green 
velvet  robe,  and  her  old-time  manners,  as  if  she 
might  be  very  becomingly  framed  and  set  over  the 
mantel.  Louise  Sylvester,  too,  was  looking  un- 
usually well,  and  played  with  piquancy,  but  there  was 
something  lacking  which  Mr.  Heme  and  Miss  Adams, 
and  a  few  more  like  them,  did  not  supply.  Mackay, 
the  only  really  fine  actor  of  them  all,  was,  of  course, 
given  a  part  in  which  he  is  as  dumb  as  a  patent  doll, 
and  says  only  "Yes!"  and  "No!"  from  the  be- 
ginning until  the  last  act.  There's  perspicacity  in  a 
stage  manager  for  you.  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
most  imaginative  actor  to  play  many  variations  upon 
these  two  words.  I  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Mackay 
did  not  make  any  extraordinary  hit  in  the  part.  Mr. 
Bishop  was  seized  with  an  intermittent  attack  of 
brogue  at  intervals  throughout  the  evening.  It  did 
not  last  very  long  either  time,  and  there  was  not  very 
much  of  it.  I  should  not  say  from  this  casual  ex- 
perience that  the  Irish  character  is  the  Shakspearian 
comedian's  specialty.  A  propos  of  the  Irish  charac- 
ter, we  are  to  have  a  season  of  it  at  Baldwin's,  where 
Joe  Murphy  appears  next  week  in  the  Kerry  Genu. 
This  is  rather  a  queer  move  for  the  Wallack's  of  the 
Pacific,  isn't  it  ?  I  SHppose  it  is  a  case  of  willy  nilly, 
and  we  have  been  gently  let  down  to  it  by  stages. 
Commencing  with  Shams  and  ending  with  Craiga 
Dlwul!  Perhaps  it  will  be  good  in  its  way.  and  we 
shall  enjoy  it.  jack  thinks  me  hypercritical,  but  if 
there  is  no  one  more  supremely  disgusted  with  the 
bad,  there  is  no  one  who  more  heartily  enjoys  the 
good  in  any  line  from  opera  to  minstrelsy  than 

Your  own,  Betsy  B. 


M.  Sardou  was  received,  the  «ther  day,  into  the 
company  of  "  the  immortals"  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  distin- 
guished guests.  Only  five  out  of  the  three  hundred 
cards  distributed  were  not  used.  M.  Sardou's 
speech  was  an  elegant  and  witty  panegyric  on  his 
predecessor,  M.  Autran.  Sardou  is  a  small,  thin 
man,  with  a  very  remarkable  head.  The  features  are 
fine,  the  mouth  sensitive,  and  the  forehead  very  high 
and  large.  He  may,  indeed,  be  described  as  having 
"  a  dome-like  expanse  of  brow."  He  wears  his  hair 
long,  and  has  neither  beard  nor  moustache.  Were  it 
not  for  his  deep-sunk,  expressive  eyes,  and  the  wrin- 
kles which  are  visible  only  on  close  inspection,  one 
would  take  M.  Sardou  for  a  young  man.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  he  was  born  in  September,  1831. 
Charles  Blanc,  in  replying  to  Sardou's  speech,  very 
happily  described  M.  Sardou's  genius  in  saying  that 
he  had  contrived  to  counsel  virtue  without  becoming 
tiresome,  and  to  preach  morality  to  unbelievers  while 
charming  them  with  his  sprightliness  and  wit.  M. 
Charles  Blanc  did  not  hesitate  to  criticise,  and  he 
protested  against  the  exaggeration  of  stage  decoration 
and  mise  en  scene. 


For  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $20,000, 
Mr.  M.  A.  Kennedy  has  secured  all  the  right,  title, 
interest,  lease,  and  fixtures  of  the  Grand  Opera  House 
belonging  to  Mr.  Jasper  McDonald.  What  Kennedy 
intends  to  do  with  the  property  is  as  yet  a  mystery; 
but  it  is  rumored  that  he  will  open  the  place  soon 
with  large  combinations  and  specialities,  doing  away 
entirely  with  a  stock  company  and  the  guarantee 
business,  and  depending  probably  on  the  share  or 
percentage  system  for  success.  Kennedy  is  deter- 
mined to  be  an  uncrushed  manager. 


Mme.  Modjeska  (Countess  Bozental  has  sailed  lor 
Europe,  intending  to  spend  mos.  of  her  time  abroad 
in  Paris.  Mr.  Sargent,  her  manager,  also  left  by  the 
England.       Mme.    Modjeska    will    return    in     three 

months. 

Lawrence  Barrett  proposes,  it  is  said,  to  add  Loitis 
XL  to  his  repertory.  It  is  a  part  eminently  suited 
to  his  peculiarities  of  mind  and  person,  since  it  re- 
quires imagination  and  weirdness. 


A  MORAL  BALLAD, 

My  Man',  sit  on  your  divan, 

Wrapt  in  your  Indian  shawl, 
And  while  the  merry  June-bugs  knock 

Their  heads  against  the  wall, 
A  -.ir.mge  wild  tale  I'll  tell  to  you— 

(Hark  to  the  owlet's  call, 
The  eagle's  shriek,  the  curlew's  cry, 

And  the  thunder  shower's  fall  !) 


The  ship  had  sailed  from  out  the  bay 

The  waves  combed  white  as  yeast. 
The  jib  was  rigged,  the  anchor  weighed 

Two  thousand  [founds  at  least ; 
Twelve  maidens  fair  and  forty  men 

With  Captain  John  Defreest, 
Made  up  the  crew  of  the  vessel  true, 

And  they  steered  for  the  no'-no'theast. 

Twelve  maidens  fair  with  golden  hair, 

And  cheeks  like  the  red,  red  rose. 
And  eyesas  bright  as  a  starlit  night, 

And  each  with  an  aquiline  nose. 
Twelve  days  they  sailed,  and  then  Defreest 

Did  deeds  that  1  suppose 
Raised  a  horrible  storm  that  made  things  warm— 

(Hark,  how  the  wild  wind  blows  !) 

Twelve  sewing-machines  in  cabins  twelve, 

Twelve  washtubs  large  and  small. 
Twelve  squawking  canaries,  just  like  my  Mary's, 

Twelve  nails  driven  into  the  walls, 
Twelve  dollars  a  week  and  baths  twelve  cents, 

Twelve  squeal*  in  the  midst  of  squalls, 
Disgusted  the  Cap'n,  as  often  will  happen, 

And — (list  how  the  tempest  brawls  !) 

"Oh!  why  should  a  maiden  wish  to  wash, 
And  why  should  she  wish  to  sew, 
And  why  should  she  fret  for  a  squawking  pet, 

And  why  should  she  go  for  to  go 
To  jab  in  the  wall  with  her  hairbrush  small, 

And  many  a  ringilg  blow, 
A  ki.-j.ful  of  nails  with  Iron  tails. 
For  to  lay  the  plastering  lowr" 

So  to  his  crew  spoke  the  Captain  bold. 

And  they  cried  with  one  accord : 
"  Now  blast  our  eyes  and  the  ship  capsize 

If  we  want  such  things  on  board. 
Though  their  eyes  be  as  bright  as  the  stars  of  night, 

And  their  cheeks  like  the  rosy  sward. 
Put  a  stop  to  it,  Cap,  or  else,  mayhap, 

We  never  will  get  furder  nord!" 

So  his  corduroy  breeches  he  ups  and  he  hitches. 

And  he  pipes  the  girls  on  deck, 
And  up  they  come,  each  chewing  so*ne  gum, 

And  a  towel  around  her  neck. 


At  twelve  that  night  was  an  awful  sight, 
For  their  toggery*  all  was  awreck ; 

Machines  and  nails,  and  tubs  and  pails, 
Went  overboard,  every  speck. 

The  maids  did  weep,  the  maids  did  wail, 

As  the  bird  "cages  dropped  in  the  sea; 
And  they  tore  their  hair  in  deep  despair, 

As  mad  as  they  mad  could  be. 
But  one  of  those  of  most  aquiline  nese 

Uprose,  and  a  vow  made  she  — 
"I'll  fix  you  yet,  you  may  safely  bet, 

Old  Defreest — you  just  wait  and  see!" 

At  twelve  next  day,  while  the  breeze  did  play 

Merrily  through  the  shroud, 
Then  suddenly  up  from  her  cabin  came 

That  maid  with  her  fair  head  bowed. 
And  something  she  bore  wrapped  o'er  and  o'er 

In  her  shawl;   and  that  sailor  crowd 
They  dauced  like  mad  when  the  thing  she  had 

Most  clamorously  miaowed. 

'  Old  Captain  Defreest,  you  horrible  beast, 

I'll  fix  you  —  I  told  you  that  — 
For  all  your  tartness  and  horrid  smartness 

And  your  stiff  tarpaulin  hat. 
Ah!  little  you  know  a  womanly  heart, 

And  you've  cut  it  all  too  fat; 
And,  great  and  small,  I'll  wreck  you  all, 

For  I'm  going  to  drown  my  CAT!" 

Oh  !  then  his  face  waxed  deadly  pale. 
And  he  yelfed  in  awful  tones: 
'  Oh !  if  you  do  it  we  all  shall  rue  it — 

You  think  not  of  Davy  Jones!" 
'Ah!  then  prepare  his  locker  to  share!" 
Says  she,  while  with  cries  and  groans 
That  lubberly  crew  full  blue  they  grew, 
And  they  dropped  on  their  marrow  bones. 

'  You  may  coax  or  growl,  you  may  pray  or  howl," 

Quoth  she;  "but,  bless  my  eyes! 
If  maids  like  me,  wherever  they  be, 

Will  be  choused  by  men  of  your  size. 
Then,  no,  no,  no !  prepare  for  to  go 

That  locker  to  realize ; 
Your  ship  no  more  by  sea  or  shore 

Shall  women  patronize  !  " 


Then  over  it  went  with  a  mad  i 

And  the  maid  with  a  wild,  wild  shriek. 
She  jumped  in  the  sea,  and  a  shark  grabbed  she. 

And  the  good  ship  sprung  a  leak. 
And  the  storm  comes  down  with  bellowing  blast, 

And  the  oaken  timbers  creak, 
And  the  boat  goes  down  and  all  hands  drown 

To  the  howl  of  the  north  wind  bleak. 


Arrivals  at  the  Geysers. 


The  following  are  the  arrivals  at  the  Geyser  Hotel  for  the 
week  ending  June  18th  :  Chas.  J.  Allen  and  wife,  S.  House, 
S.  M.  Evans,  W.  P.  Evans,  Philadelphia;  Thos.  Haycock 
and  wife,  Lakeport ;  John  Arbuckle  and  wife,  New  York ; 
Miss  C.  Arbuckle,  Pittsburgh ;  Geo.  Bowman,  Philadelphia ; 
Mrs.  Clerc,  Miss  C.  Myers,  Napa;  Miss  Burtie  Nathen, 
Master  Mark  Reqna,  S.  F.  ;  D.  D.  Phillips,  Healdsburg; 
James  P.  Wallace  and  wife,  Miss  Wallace,  H.  L.  Hobart, 
New  York ;  Lyman  Josephs,  S.  F.  ;  W.  H.  Butcher,  H.  L. 
Butcher,  Los  Angeles;  J.  H.  Atwater  and  wife,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  J.  A.  Poppe  and  wife,  Sonoma  ;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler, 
Clarence  Stephens.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  C.  E.  Jones,  M. 
Vance,  Healdsburgh  ;  Albert  Gallatin  and  wife,  Joseph" 
Steffens  and  wife,  Sacramento;  E.  J.  Baldwin  and  wife, 
Cleveland,  O.  ;  Samuel  Reeves,  Wm.  H.  Reeves,  Mrs. 
Geo.  A.  Justin,  Philadelphia;  James  Davis,  S.  F.  ;  W.  H. 
Stanfer  and  wife,  Reading,  Pa.  ;  C.  C.  Welch  and  wife, 
Golden,  Col.  ;  J.  H.  Southworth,  wife,  and  daughter, 
Springfield,  Mass,  ;  B.  Munay,  Jr.,  S.  F.  ;  J.  V.  Lavery, 
Paris,  France;  John  Muller,  Florence,  Italy ;  James  Boyle, 
France ;  Jas.  W.  Searles,  London,  Eng. ;  J.  B.  Whittier, 
Wisconsin  ;  L.  Kinkade,  Oakland ;  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  L. 
D.  Rosenbaum,  New  York ;  S.  Freidenrich,  J.  B.  Luther, 
S.  F.  ;  Mattie  Gardner,  Lizzie  Gardner,  Annie  H.  Bos- 
worth,  Fall  River;  Chas.  Miller,  wife,  and  three  children, 
Miss  Nellie  Mahoney,  Miss  Nellie  Hughes,  S.  F. ;  H.  J. 
Young,  C.  H.  Bean,  Cloverdale  ;  John  Walker,  London, 
Eng. ;  Paul  Rousset,  Dr.  J.  E.  Pissis,  S.  F.  ;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Terriberry,  Patterson,  N.  J,  ;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Richardson,  Mrs. 
S.  S.  Neal,  Geo.  Neal,  R.  W.  Neal,  W.  F.  Boyd,  Bennie 
Beatty,  Miss  Delia  West,  H.  W.  Edmonds,  S.  F. ;  W.  W. 
Neal,  Jr.,  and  wife,  Sulphur  Creek  Mills  :  Dr.  A.  J.  Mess- 
ing, S.  F. ;  Isidore  Abraham,  Cloverdale,  Simon  Pins- 
chower  and  wife,  Jenny  Abraham,  Cloverdale ;  Jonas 
Pinschower,  Lotta  Pinschower,  Virginia  City  ;  Lulu  Meyer, 
Healdsburg ;  Solomon  Levin,  S.  F. ;  Lieut.  W.  C.  Strong, 
U.  S.  Navy  ;  E.  W.  Roods,  Cloverdale ;  L.  K.  Baldwin, 
wife  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Holly,  Santa  Cruz;  Miss  Emogene 
Dewey,  Byron,  N.  Y. ;  R_  C.  Marshall,  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford, Eng. ;  Edward  O'Dea,  Miss  Dabner,  Santa  Rosa ; 
Leon  Roger,  France; 
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TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  has  well 
said  that  "the  welfare  of  the  Universities  depends 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  training  schools.'"  Our  State 
can  not  yet  boast  of  a  stalwart  University.  One 
manifest  reason  is  that  the  schools  which  furnish  the 
students  for  the  University  either  do  not  take  time 
enough  to  do  their  important  work  well,  or  else  lack 
the  qualifications  to  accomplish  what  they  attempt. 
The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  these  foundation 
defects  in  the  higher  education  will  soon  be  elimi- 
nated. Foremost  among  the  agencies  quietly  at  work 
solving  the  all-important  problem  is,  as  it  occurs  to 
us,  the  Golden  Gate  Academy  at  Oakland.  This  in- 
stitution has  just  completed  the  seventh  year  of  its 
history.  Its'  years  and  its  work  entitle  it  to  rank 
among  the  permanent  educational  forces  of  the  State. 
.  The  first  class  of  pupils  prepared  within  its  walls  has 
just  graduated  from  the  State  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Next  year,  Yale,  Amherst,  and  Dartmouth  will 
graduate  others  of  its  students.  It  claims  to  do 
foundation  work  in  education  according  to  the  most 
approved  standards.  With  equal  diligence,  it  aims 
to  expand  the  character  into  the  brightest  type  of  no- 
ble manhood.  Recognizing  also  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  a  sound  body,  in  order  both  to  the  high- 
est mental  development  and  to  the  best  fruit  of  such 
culture  in  life,  it  has  provided  a  well  equipped  gym- 
nasium for  daily  exercise,  and  a  briaf  military  drill  to 
emphasize  the  method  and  system  which  should 
characterize  the  true  student.  Its  instructors  are  ed- 
ucators by  profession.  Its  building  is  a  model  of 
comfort,  convenience,  and  architectural  elegance. 
The  founders  and  guardians  of  this  Academy  are 
many  of  them  graduates  of  the  famous  Phillips 
Academy  of  Andover,  Mass.,  which  has  recently  so 
worthily  celebrated  its  centennial.  It  is  their  purpose 
to  make  the  Golden  Gate  Academy  like  unto  "this 
foremost  of  Eastern  training  schools.''  May  the  com- 
pletion of  its  centennary  be  as  grandly  honored. 


THE  BEST  OF  TESTS. 

New  York,  May  24,  1873.. 
Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons — Gentlemen:  On  the  eve 
of  returning  to  Europe,  I  deem  it  my  pleasant  duty 
to  express  to  you  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  all  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  you  have  shown  me  during  my 
stay  in  the  United  States;  but  also,  and  above  all,  for 
your  unrivaled  piano-fortes,  which  once  more  have 
done  full  justice  to  their  world-wide  reputation,  both 
for  excellence  and  capacity  of  enduring  the  severest 
trials.  For  during  all  my  long  and  difficult  journeys 
all  over  America,  in  a  very  inclement  season,  I  used 
and  have  been  enabled  to  use  your  pianos  exclusively 
in  my  two  hundred  and  fifteen  concerts,  and  also  in 
private,  with  the  most  eminent  satisfaction  and  effect. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Anton  Rubinstein. 


There  is  nothing  so  cheerful,  when  you  turn  the 
latch-key  just  before  dinner,  as  the  liquid  tinkle  of  the 
music-box  on  the  drawing-room  table.  It  greets  you 
with  its  most  cheerful  opera  aria,  soothes  you  to 
sleep  over  your  cigar,  and  brightens  up  many  a  mel- 
ancholy hour  with  its  chetfry  rattle.  If  married,  get 
one  as  a  beautiful  accompaniment  to  the  prattling 
wife  and  children.  If  a  bachelor,  demonstrate  how 
promptly  the  little  instrument  will  lighten  up  the 
gloom  of  your  single  blessedness.  Paillard  &  Co., 
120  Sutter  Street,  manufacturers  and  importers,  will 
make  you  the  best  selection. 


Gentlemen  desiring  to  get  that  very  difficult  thing, 
a  perfect  fitting,  stylish,  and  well-made  suit  of  clothes 
at  a  reasonable  figure,  will  do  themselves  a  favor  by 
giving  their  orders  to  Joe  Poheim,  the  tailor,  203 
Montgomery  Street,  under  the  Russ  House.  Poheim 
does  a  cash  business,  and  a  large  business.  He  is 
thereby  enabled  to  run  the  margin  of  a  profit  as  close 
as  it  can  be  done,  and  the  suit  you  ordinarily  pay 
$65.00  for  he  will  duplicate  for  $45.00  in  goods,  style 
of  cut,  and  workmanship.  He  has  a  very  large  stock 
of  eloths,  the  latest  styles;  will  guarantee  a  satisfac- 
tory fit,  and  save  you  at  least  $20.00  on  your  order. 
If  this  is  any  object  give  kim  a  call. 


Persons  Addicted  to  the  Use  of  Opium  are 
informed  that  a  regular  physician  is  prepared  to  re- 
ceive a  few  such  as  patients  in  his  own  family,  in  the 
country,  upon  reasonable  terms.  Entire  privacy,  and 
cure  guaranteed.      Address  P.  O.  Box  87,  Alameda. 


The  attention  of  tourists  desiring  to  make  the  Yo- 
semite  trip  is  specially  directed  to  card  on  this  page 
as  to  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route. 


Fans,  dolls,  toys,  and  articles  de  vertu  thoroughly 
repaired  with  GIANT  CEMENT.  Sold  by  all  drug- 
gists, and  at  417  Washington  Street. 


UALDIVIN'S  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguire Man  vger. 

F.  Lyster Acting  Manager. 

G.  R.  Chipman Treasurer. 


ENGAGEMENT  OF 

MR.    SAMUEL    PIERCY. 


SATURDAY JUNE  2: 

MATINEE  AT  2;    EVENING  AT  8. 

THE  CRAIGA  DHOUL. 

Gerald,  the  "  Craiga  Dhoul  " Mr.  S.  Piercy, 


Sunday,  Special  and  Last  Performance  of 

CRAIGA  DHOUL. 

New  Scenery  by Dayton . 

New  Music  by *. .  .Widmer. 

New  and  appropriate  Properties  by Sherman . 

Mechanical  Effects  by Snyder. 

Monday June  24 

MR.     JOE     MURPHY 

WILL   APPEAR   IN 

THE  KERRY  GOW. 


CHURCH  NOTICES. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sinex  will  preach 
at  11  a.  M.  and  y%  P-  M,  Sunday-school  at=  p.  h.  Praise 
service  at  6JjJ  F.  M. 

Metropolitan  Temple,  corner  Fifth  and  Jessie  Streets. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  D.D.,  will  preach  every 
Sunday  at  n  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  -  Sunday-school  at  12.20. 
Evening  praise  service  at  7.     Seats  free  and  all  invited. 


CALIFORNIA   THEATRE. 

Barton  &  Lawlor Managers. 

Barton  Hill Acting  Manager. 

MONDAV JUNE  34,  1878 

LAST  WEEK  OF 

MR.    JOSEPH     JEFFERSON 


S3F  Monday  and  Tuesday — 

RIVALS  AND  A  REGULAR  FIX. 

Mr.  Jefferson as Bob  Acres  and  Hugh  dc  Brass. 


B?3"  Wednesday  and  Thursday — 

THE  HEIR  AT  LAW, 

LEND  ME  FIVE  SHILLINGS. 

Mr.  Jefferson as Dr.  Pangloss  and  Mr.  Golightly. 


£3P  Friday — Benefit  of  Mr.  Jefferson- 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE. 


S3T  Saturday  Matinee — 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE. 


&5T  Saturdav  Night — 

THE  OCTOROON. 


&5T  Monday,  July  i,  engagement  of 

MR.    GEORGE    RIGNOLD 

Magnificent  production  of  HENRY  V. 


TDUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor  . 


This  Saturday,  June  22,  every  evening  and  Saturday  Matinee 

HARRIGAN  AND  HART, 

HARRIGAN  AND  HART. 


Instantaneous    success    of    OLD    LAVENDER!      OLD 
LAVENDER  !     Supported   by  Their  Own  Combi- 
nation, introducing  among  other  features 
Harrigan  and  Hart's  Original  Vo- 
cal characterization, 

COLLEGE     DAYS! 


OLD    '49! 


OLD    '4! 


LADIES'    MATINEE   TO-DAY. 


Monday  Evening — "The  Blue  and  the  Gray,"  "Sullivan's 
Christmas,"  and  "A  Celebrated  Hard  Case.' 

Box  Office  open  to-day  and  even'  day  for  reserved  seats. 


DEST  &*  BELCHER  MINING   COM- 

"^"^  pany. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  above  named  company,  for  the  election  of  Trustees  and 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before 
it,  will  be  held  on  Monday,  July  8th,  1878  (second  Mon- 
day in  July),  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  v.  \r.  on  that  day, 
at  th*  office  of  the  company,  in  this  city.  Transfer  books 
will  be  closed  on  Monday,  July  1st,  1878,  at  three  o'clock 
v.  M.  -  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office,  Room  No.  20,  Nevada  Block,    No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


MILLER   &    RICHARD, 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND  PEERLESS 
PRESSES. 

No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET. 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


0. 


F.  WILLEY  &  CO., 


IMPORTERS    AND    MANUFACTURERS    OF 


FINE  CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS 

No.  427  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  Wagons  manufactured  by 

BREWSTER  &  CO.,  New  York, 
W.   D.   ROGERS,  Philadelphia, 

C.  S.  CAFFREY,  Camden,  N.J., 
WOOD  BROTHERS,  New  York, 

H.   KILLAM  &  CO.,  New  Haven, 
COOLING  BROS.,  Wilmington 


ALSO,    AGENTS    FOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURED  BY  WOOD  GIBSON 

TOMPKINS  8:  MA-NDEVILLE,  AND 

A.  H.  DUNSCOMBE. 

Also,  a  fine  assortment  of  Robes,  Blankets,  Nets,  Whips,  etc 


R.  P.  &  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 

A  TTORNE  YS-A  T-LA IV, 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Building, 

Montgomery  Street,  N.  E.  comer  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
(P.  O.  Box  707.) 


MME.  B.  ZEITSKA'S 

FRENCH,    GERMAN,  AND    ENGLISH 
INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

022  POST  ST-'  BETWEEN  HYDE 

7  and  Larkin. 

KINDERGARTEN  connected  with  the  Institute. 
The  next  term  will  commence  July  17,  1878. 
A  limited  number  of  Boarding  Pupils  received. 

MME.  B.  2EITSKA,  Principal. 


J.   M.  WALKER.  JENNINGS  S.  COX.  ALEX.  AUSTIN. 

J.  M.  WALKER   &  CO. 

QTOCK  BROKERS,   N.   IV.    CORNER 
*-'     Montgomery  and  Pine  Streets. 


PAS  TU  R  AGE. 

GENTLEMEN  SEEKING  SUMMER 

^"^  pasturage  for  valuable  Horses  will  find  the  best  of 
feed  and  the  best  of  care  at  Corte  Madera.  Inquire  at  the 
Argonaut  office.     Terms,  $6  per  month. 


EDUCATION 


PRENCH,  SPANISH,  AND  ITALIAN 

-*  taught  by  Prof.  T.  BARTHELE.MV  DE  F1LIPPE 
at  the  Pacific  Business  College,  320  Post  Street.  New 
method  Grammar  Reading  and  Conversation.  Classes  for 
both  sexes.     Also,  private  lessons  at  pupils'  residences. 


FOURTH    OF    JULY,    1878. 


FIREWORKS 


Flags 


Flags 


MILITARY    FURNISHERS 


AND  dealers  in 


REGALIA 

AND 

LODCE  SUPPLIES 


F0R  ALL  SOCIETIES. 


Silk  and  Bunting  Flags,  Banners. 


Outfits  for  Aids  to  Grand  Marshal  of  Fourth  of  July  Cele- 
bration on  hand. 

A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO., 

5IO  SACRAMENTO    STREET. 


SAFES  AND  SCALES. 


FOR  SALE  BY 


JOHN    MOLLOY,     54    CLAY    STREET. 


NEW 


BOOKS  SEATTLE 


Ingersoll's  Lectures.  Second  Series.  The  Ghosts; 
The  Liberty  of  Man,  Woman,  and  Child;  The 
Declaration  of  Independence;  Farming  in  Illinois, 
etc.     lamo,  332  pages $0  25 

"Economic  Monagraphs."  A  series  of  Essays  on 
Trade,  Finance,  and  Political  Economy.  Just 
published  :  Our  Revenue  System  and  Civil  Service 
— Shall  they  be  reformed  ?  Free  Ships,  the  Resto- 
ration of  the  American  Carrying  Trade.  Suffrage 
in  Cities.  Protection  and  Revenue  in  1877. 
France  and  the  United  States.  Sm.  8vo,  paper, 
each 25 

Art  Handbooks.  I. — Sketching  from  Nature.  II. — 
Landscape  Painting  in  Oil  Colors.  i6mo,  limp 
boards,  each 50 

Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1877.  Ed- 
ited by  Spencer  F.  Baird.      i2mo,  480  pages 2  00 

The   Indian  Question.     By  Elwell  S.  Otis,  U.  S.  A. 

i2mo,  283  pages 1  50 

As  You  Like  It.  A  Comedy,  by  Shakspeare.  With 
Notes  by  Wm.  J.  Rolfe.  Illustrated,  square, 
nmo,  zo6  pages 90 

Poganne  People  :  Their  Loves  and  Lives.  By  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.  With  illustrations,  nmo,  375 
pages 1  50 

Shooting  Stars,  as  observed  from  the  Sixth  Column  of 
the  Times.  By  W.  L.  Alden,  the  funny  man  of 
the  Tiiites.  Being  the  experience  of  a  Cal  fornia 
(Vallejo)  belle  with  her  lovers.  With  funny  illus- 
trations.    i6mo,  $1;  paper 50 


David  Bush, 

PLUMBER 


Sanitary  Engineer, 

NOS.  27  AND  29 

New  Montgomery  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

Sanitary  Plumbing  a  Specialty.     All  Work 
Guaranteed. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT, 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE  PLACE 

y£>    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.    S5T  Entrance 

south  side  of  Court.  .  WARREN    LELAND. 


FIRE-CRACKERS 


CLOSING     OUT     OUR     FIREWORKS 
BUSINESS, 

And  offer  the  above  at  greatly  reduced  prices  to  the  trade. 

CHURCH    &.    CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY! 


The  Most  Direct  Route  to  the  Yosemite  Vall«y  is  viaC  P 
R.  R.  to  Stockton  and  Milton;  thence  by  stage  to  Chinese 
Camp,  through  the  Tuolumne  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  where 
the  stage  loaded  with  passengers  passes  through  the  stump 
of  a  big  tree,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  Trip  made  in  Two  Days  from  Stockton  and  return- 
ing in  One  and  a  Half  Days,  and  to  San  Francisco  in  Two 
Days.    This  is  not  done  by  any  other  route. 

The  most  interesting,  instructive,  and  comfortable  route 
is  via  the  Calaveras  Big  Trees  to  Yosemite.  This  leads 
through  over  an  Ancient  River  Bed,  where  all  the  different 
methods  of  Gold  Mining  are  illustrated. 

For  particulars  and  for  tickets,  apply  to  J.  M.  HUTCH- 
INGS  and  ED.  HARRISON,  Agents,  No.  5  Montgomery 
Street,  Beach's  Book  Store,  San  Francisco.  Also,  Ticket 
Office  for  the  Eodie  Mines 


FurtherRedviction 


THE 


COAL 


CHEAPER  than  THE  CHEAPEST 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT. 


MAYNARD   &  JONES, 


IMCHRTERS    OK 


FIRST  QUALITY  ONLY 

Boots  and  Shoes, 


238  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR  BUSH. 


Sole  Agents  for  the  celebrated  Greek  Cross  brand  of  La- 
dies' and  Children's  Shoes. 

itSTJust  received,  500  dozen  latest  styles  of  Sandals, 
French  and  Oxford  Ties,  Low  Shoes,  etc 


F.  A.  ROULEAU, 

Searcher  of  Records 

WILL   REMOVE   TO 

ROOM  I,  SAFE  DEPOSIT  BUILDING, 

Southeast  corner  of  California  and  Montgomery  Streets,  on 
July  1,  1878. 


H.     J.     PLOMTEAUX, 

D  E  N  T I  S  T, 

J-TAS     REMOVED     HIS     DENTAL 

■*■  ■*■       Rooms   from   the   N.    E.  corner  of  Broadway   and 
Tenth  Streets  to  the  N.  E.  corner  of  broadway  and  Twelfth 
Streets,  over  the  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings. 
Oakland,  June  1st,  1878. 


REMOVAL 


'T'HE  OFFICE  OF  THE 

California  Sugar  Refinery 

Removed  to  No.  si5|FROXT  STREET,  over  Castle  Bros. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


IRKELEY 


GYMNASIUM 


The  Berkeley  Gymnasium  (a  preparatory  school  to  the 
University) — a  first-class  boarding-school  establishment  in 
the  interests  of  higher  education,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
cramming  system  of  the  small  ■:■  lieges  arid  military  acade 
mies  d(  the  State.     The  next  term  Will  commence  1 

Examination  of  candidates  fur  admission  July  2;d  and  23d, 

By  request,  instructions  have  been  provided  during  the  sum 
mer  months  for  students  preparing  for  the  August  cxamina 
lions  a  itlic  University.  For  catalogue  or  partiml n-,  ad' 
dress 

JOHN    F.    BURRIS,    PRINCIPAL, 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Note. — We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  organi- 
zation of  our  Grammar  Department,  separate  from  the  Aca- 
demical, and  solicit  the  patronage  of  parents  and  guardians 
of  small  boys. 

GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


AND   CADET  SCHOOL. 


Next  year  will  commence  July  30,  1878. 
For  circulars,  address 

D.   P.  SACKETT,  A.  M.,   Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


CEO.  W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.    SCOTT. 


II.    T.    SCOTT. 


UNION    IRON   WORKS 

(  Founded  1S49.)      Post  Office  Box  2128. 

COR.    FIRST   AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

SAN     FRANCISCO 


MANXF.ACTl'REKS    OF 

Compressed  Engines, 

Air  Compressors, 

Rock  Drills, 

Portable  Hoisting-  Engines, 

Marine  Stationary  and  Portable  Boilers, 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


CONSTANTLY    O.N    HAND    AND    FOR   SALE, 

Direct-acting  Pumping  and  Hoisting  Engines, 
Upright  and  Stationary  Engines, 

Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery" 
Blake's  Rock  Breakers, 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps, 

Chlorodtzing  Furnaces, 
Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps. 
All  manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
workmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
manufacturers. 

PRESCOTT.  SCOTT  &  CO. 


<yOS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 

624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 

San  Francisco,  California. 


JOHN     DANIEL, 

IMPORTER    AND    DEALER    IN 

ITALIAN     AND     SCOTCH     GRANITE 

MON  UM  ENTS. 


All  styles  Marble  Mantels  and  Eastern  Grates  on  hand  and 
made  to  order  at  the  lowest  rates. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.   421    Pine   Street,    between    Montgomery    and 

Kearny.  San  Francisco. 


RARE     OLD 
Engravings    and    Etchiiigs ! 


w.    K.   V1CKERY 

Invites  the  attention  of  art  lovers  to  his  fine  selection  of 
Rare  Old  Engravings  and  Etchings  with  which  he  has 
recently  arrived  in  San  Francisco.  They  consist  of  early 
and  scarce  impressions  from  the  original  plates  of  the  great 
engravers  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Their  age,  rarity,  and  unequaled  workmanship 
are  causing  them  now  to  be  much  sought  for  by  people  of 
taste  in  the  East,  both  for  portfolio  and  framing  purposes 
Visitors  will  be  welcome  to  call  and  inspect  collection  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  two  o'clock.  Engravings  sent 
on  approval  to  private  residences. 

NO.  417  KEARNY  STREET,  ROOM  NO.  1. 

San  Francisco. 


CHAS.  N.  FOX. 


FOX  &  KELLOGG, 

ATTORNEYS   AND    COUNSELORS 

•**■      AT  LAW,  Sao  Francisco.  Cal. 
Office,  No.  510  California  Street,  Rooms  i,  2,  and  3. 


The  Wonderful  Geysers v 


TfflV  WONDERFUL  SPOT  OF  CAL- 

ifornia  should  be  visited  by  all  residents  and  tourists. 
The  Geysers  of  Iceland  and  the  Geysers  of  the  Yellowstone 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  remarkable  Canyon  of  the 
Pluton  in  Sonoma  County.  Wonderful  as  a  curiosity  of 
nature,  wonderful  as  a  health  resort,  and  delightful  as  a  re- 
sort of  pleasure.  By  steamer,  train,  and  coach,  over  a 
beautiful  Bay,  through  beautiful  valleys  and  romantic  hills, 
the  trip  alone  more  than  compensates  for  the  cost  and  time. 
Leave  San  Francisco  daily  at  3  p.  m.,  by  steamer  for  Don- 
ahue; take  train  for  Cloverdalc ;  stay  all  night  at  Clover* 
dale,  and  leave  in  coach — four-in-hand — at  7  A.  M.  for  the 
mountain  drive  over  tile  hills  to  the  Geysers.  Returning 
passengers  reach  San  Francisco  in  a  day  by  the  Calistoga 
way.  A  trip  to  the  Geysers  is  the  easiest,  most  inexpensive, 
l;  I  in  .,t  delightful  of  any  in  California.  The  hotel  accom- 
modations, the  trout  fishing,  the  hunting,  the  walks  and 
drives,  the  bathing,  the  everything,  are  perfection. 


The  Wonderful  Geysers: 


THE    GREAT   GEYSERS    HOTEL. 

WM.   FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


HOME    IN    THE    COUNTRY, 


NOOK    FARM. 

17AMILLES    WISHING    TO    SPEND 

the  Summer  in  the  country  will  find  this  a  cheerful 
home,  and  beautiful  scenery  of  such  endless  variety  as  Lempt 
to  healthful  exercise  and  recreation.  We  furnish  good  ac- 
commodations and  an  excellent  table.  Gocd  fishing  and 
hunting  on  the  premises.  Four  trains  from  San  Francisco 
pass  the  station  daily.     Address 

E.  B.  SMITH, 
Rutherford,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


THE     SEASON 


SANTA     CRUZ 


Pacific  Ocean  House. 


T~)E  SIRING  TO  OFFER  MY  GUESTS 

all  the  conveniences  necessary  to  their  enjoyment,  I 
have  purchased  the  grounds  adjoining  the  hotel  for  croquet, 
swings,  etc.  Having  ample  room  for  children's  play-grounds 
I  am  able  to  offer  unusual  advantages  to  families.  As  an 
additional  attraction  I  have  erected  Piazza  14  by  100  feet, 
with  an  elegant  dancing  floor.  The  Hotel  has  been  com- 
pletely renovated  and  refurnished.  The  Dining-room  and 
general  menu  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  GEO. 
W.  HOADLEY,  Manager.  I  am  prepared  to  make  special 
arrangements  with  families  and  others  desiring  to  make  an 
extended  stay  at  the  fashionable  watering  place  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Day  rates  as  usual.  J,  H.  HOADLEY. 
Santa  Cruz,  May  10th,  1878. 


PACIFIC  CONGRESS 

SPRI  NGS. 


QPEN  FOR  THE  SEASON  ON  AND 

^  after  April  20th.  Take  S.  P.  R.  R.  first  afternoon 
train  to  Santa  Clara ;  connect  with  stage  for  Springs.  Time 
2%  hours.  Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Livery  stable. 
Telegraphic  communication. 

LEWIS  A.   SAGE. 


REDI  NGTON'S 
FLAVORING    EXTRACTS 


A 


RE    THE    PERFECTLY   PURE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH    FRUITS 

Prepared  with  great  care.  1 "hey  are  put  up  in  superior 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts. 

Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  are  nearly  so 
cheap. 

Wherever  tested  on  their  merits,  they  have  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  arc  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind  and  are 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 

REDINGTON    &    CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


J.   O.    MERRILL   &   CO. 

SHIPPING 
COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  the 

SANDWICH    ISLANDS    AND    OREGON    PACKET 
LINES. 

204  and  206  California  St.         -        -  San  Francisco. 


JJR.  G.  J.   VAN  VLACK, 

4  EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Baldwin. 


P    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 


311  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block. 


Grand  Western  Market 

CORNER   BUSH   AND   POLK  STS. 


J3    FEHNEMANN,  Stalls  17  and  18,  Strawberry  Depot, 
•    Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

f)    M.  NICHUALS,  Stalls  7  and  8.  Fruit.  Produce,  and 
^'    Vegetables. 

f*    S.  BURNETT  &•  CO.,  Stalls  19  and  ao.  Groceries 
^ •  and  Dairy  Produce,  etc. 

T    t.   HOFMANN  b>  CO.,  Stalls  Nos.  11  and  12,  Pork 
■*  '    Packers. 

11/  P.  NUTTING,   Stalls  Nos.    35  and  36,    Poultry, 
*  Game,  etc. 

TOU/S  ARMKNECHT,  Stalls  Nos.  37  and  38,  Poultry, 
Game,  etc. 

NEVADA  COMPANY,  Stalls  Nos.  5  and  6,  Meals. 
TJENR  V  HICKSON,  Stalls  Nos.  27  and  28,  Meats. 


ROBERTS' 

DELICIOUS    CANDIES 

manufactured  daily, 
Northwest  corner  Bush  and  Polk  Sts. 


MOOD  Y'S 

Drug  and  Prescription 

STORE, 

Northwest   corner   Polk   and    Pine    Streets. 


Prescriptions  prepared  with  care  from  the  purest  of  Drugs 
and  Chemicals. 


JOHN      E.     QUINN, 

1400  P®lk  Street,  corner  Pine. 


J-HE    LARGEST    ANB     BEST   SE- 

lected  stock  of 

Fancy  Goods,  Ladies'  and  Gents'  Fur- 
nishing Goods,  Dress  Trimmings, 
Kid  and  Lisle  Thread  Gloves, 

And  all  the  popular  novelties  in  the  Fancy  Goods  line,  out- 
side of  Kearny  Street. 


W.     WILKINSON, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

T  ABIES',    GENTS\    MISSES',    AND 

'*-'  CHILDREN'S  BOOTS,  SHOES,  and  GAITERS, 
No,  1212  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Custom  work  prompt- 
ly attended  to.  Repairing  neatly  executed.  Dunbarr's 
Children's  Shoes  a  specialty. 


MOHR    &   STEFFENS, 


DEALERS    IN 


/GROCERIES,    FINE     WINES,    AND 

^-*     LIQUORS,  Pixlcy  Hall  Building,   corner  of  Pacific 
and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco. 
££F  All  Goods  delivered  free  and  warranted. 


QFFER  THE  FOLLOWING  HOUSES 

^"^      and  Lots  on  the  Installment  Plan  : 

4  HOUSES  north  side  Clinton  Park,  between  Guerrero, 
Dolores,   Thirteenth  and    Fourteenth  streets — 6  rooms 
and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  northwest  corner  Twenty-first  and  Jessie  sts. — 
10  rooms  and  bath. 

3  HOUSES  south   side  Clay  street,  between   Jones  and 
Leavenworth — to  rooms  and  bath. 
£\   HOUSES  north  side  Washington  street,  between  Fill- 
£  more  and  Steiner — 8  rooms  and  bath. 
rt  HOUSES  north  side  Hill  street,  between  Valencia  and 
-V  Guerrero — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  west  side  Stevenson  street,  between  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-first — 7  rooms. 

1  HOUSE  south  side  Liberty  street,  between  Valencia 
and  Guerrero — 8  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  south  side  Post  street,  between  Webster  and 
Fillmore — 8  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE   east  side   of  York   street,    between   Twenty- 
fourth  and  Twenty-fifth — 6  rooms  and  bath. 
2  HOUSES  west   side    Pierce  street,  between   O'Farrell 
and  Ellis — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  south  side  Clinton  Park,  between  Guerrero, 
Dolores,  Market,  and  Fourteenth  sts — 7  rooms  and  bath. 
£\  HOUSES  south  side  Twenty-first  street,  between  Va- 
£  lenciaand  Mission— 6  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  west  side  Yerba  Bueno  street,  between  Clay 
and  Sacramento,  Mason  and  Taylor —  rooms  and  bath. 
1  HOUSE  east  side  Stevenson  street,  between  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-first — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

ggT  The  houses  are  all  entirely  new,  are  of  modem  con- 
struction and  finish,  and  easily  accessible  by  street  railroads. 
They  are  entirely  disconnected,  have  been  built  under  our 
own  supervision  by  DAY  WORK,  and  ar»  warranted  first- 
class  in  every  respect.  The  title  warranted  perfect  in  all 
cases.  WM.   HOLLIS,  Manager, 

230  Montgomery  Street. 


s 


AVAGE  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 
Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  al  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  seventh  (7th)  day  of  June,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  3-t)  of  ojie  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capita!  stock  of  thecorporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  tenth  day  of  July,  1878,  will  he  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  TUESDAY,  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

E.   B.   HOLMES,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


QROWN  POINT  GOLD  AND  SILVER 

Mining  Company.— Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, held  on  the  fifth  (5th)  day  of  Tune,  1878,  an 
assessment  (No.  34)  of  one  dollar  per  share,  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  28,  No.  419  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  July,  1878,  will 
be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  WeEnes- 
DAY,  the  thirty-first  day  of  July,  187S,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES  NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office,  Room  28,  Hayward's  Building,  No.  419  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


TJTVIDEND  NOTICE.  — OFFICE    OF 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37,  San  Francisco,  June  15th,  1878.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  dividend  (No.  32)  of  three  dollars  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Thursday,  June  20th,  1878. 
Transfer  books  closed  until  21st  inst. 

W.  W.  TRAYLOR,  Secretary. 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

J-^  CON.  VIRGINIA  MINING  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
June  7th,  1878.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  above  named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  46)  of  One  (1)  Dollar  per  share  was  declared,  payable 
on  Saturday,  15th  inst.  A.  W.   HAVENS,  Secretary. 


D 


rVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

THE  CALIFORNIA  MINING  CO.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, June  7th,  1878.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  26)  of  Two  (2)  Dollars  per  share  was  declared,  payable 
on  Monday,  June  17,  1878.  Transfer  books  closed  until 
18th  inst.  C.  P.   GORDON,  Secretary. 


N 


VTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— NOTICE 


s  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  GEORGE  BRAND,  deceased,  to  the  credit- 
ors of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said  dece- 
dent, to  exhibit  them,  with  tjje  necessary  vouchers,  within 
four  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the 
said  administrator  at  the  place  of  his  business,  Room  12, 
Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.     Dated  June  3,  1878. 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 

Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  George  Brand,  deceased. 

Sol.  A,  Sharp,  Attorney  for  Administrator. 


ATOTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— NOTICE 

is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  JAMES  R.  HAMILTON,  deceased,  to  the 
creditors  of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said 
decedent,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  with- 
in four  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to 
the  said  administrator,  at  his  place  of  business,  Room  12, 
Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street, -in  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.     Dated  June  7,  1878. 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 
Administrator  of  Estate  of  James  R,  Hamilton,  deceased. 
Soi..  A.  Sharp,  Attorney  for  Administrator. 


N 


OTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— NOTICE 


is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  MATHIAS  HALLEBACH,  deceased,  to  the 
creditors  of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said 
decedent,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  with- 
in four  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the 
said  administrator  at  the  place  of  his  business,  Room  12, 
Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.     Dated  June  7th,  1878. 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 
Administrator  of  Estate  of  Mathias  Hallebach,  deceased. 
Sol.  A.   Sharp,  Attorney  for  Administrator. 


CPRING  VALLEY  WATER  WORKS, 

*~~^  516  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  June  1st,  1878. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Works,  for  the  election  of  Trustees  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
be  brought  before  the  meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  on  Wednesday,  June  19th,  1878,  at  12  M. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

WM.  NORRIS.  Secretary. 


N 


OT.CE  OF  APPLICATION  TO  BE- 

COME  A  SOLE  TRADER.— Notice  is  hereby 
given  that  I,  SARAH  E.  PEREIRA,  wife  of  Samuel  L. 
Pcrcira,  formerly  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
California  (now  of  Prescott,  Arizona),  intend  to  apply  to  the 
County  Court  of  the  said  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,.on 
Monday,  the  first  day  of  July,  1878,  said  day  being  a  day 
of  the  July  term,  1878,  of  said  court,  for  an  order  and  de- 
cree authorizing  and  permitting  me  to  carry  on  business  on 
my  own  account  as  a  Sole  Trader,  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco or  elsewhere  in  the  State  of  California.  The  nature  of 
the  said  business  intended  and  proposed  to  be  carried  on  by 
me  is  that  of  keeping  a  private  lodging  house. 

San  Francisco,  May  29,  1878. 

SARAH  E.  PEREIRA. 

J.  R.  Brandok,  Attorney  for  Petitioner. 


f*     H.    STREET, 

*-"  BOOK,  JOB,  AND  GENERAL 

PRINTER    AND     PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Street, 
Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as  Cards,  Cir- 
culars, Bill  Heads,  Envelopes,  Receipts,  Handbills, 
Letter  Heads,  Notes,  Orders  of  Dancing,  Concert 
Programmes,  Bills  of  Lading,  Shipping  Receipts, 
Posters,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc. 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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SCO, 


l-s>  RAILROAD.-g; 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Apkil  25,  1878. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as 
follows : 

Q  nn  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Hollister, 
0,Ov  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and  all  Way 
Stations.  £ST  At  Pajako,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  At  Salinas  the 
M.  &  S.  V.  R.  R.  connects  with  this  train  for  Monterey. 
63t  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  Parlor  car  at. 
tached  to  this  train. 

A.  M.  DAILY    for    San    Jose    and  Way   Sta- 
1  U.^.O  t;ons. 

_  on  P.  M.  DAILY  (Sundays  excepted)  for  Gilroy,  Pa- 
OmO  jaro,  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  and  Way  Stations. 
JtSr*  Stage  connection  made  with  this  train  at  Santa 
Clara  for  Pacific  Congress  Springs. 

E5F  On  Saturdays  only,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  at  Pajaro  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  Re- 
turning, passengers  leave  Santa  Cruz  at  4.30  A.  M.  Mon- 
days (breakfast  at  Gilroy),  arriving  in  San  Francisco  at  10 
a.  m. 

.  .„  P.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
4'4°  tions. 

P.  M.  DAILY    for    Menlo    Park  and  Way  Sta- 


6-3°  I 


B&~  SUNDAYS  AN    EXTRA  TRAIN  will  leave  for 
San  Jose  and  Way  Stations  at  9.30  a.  m.     Returning,  will 
leave  San  Jose  at  6.00  p.  m. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
KsT  Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of 
the  road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
via  OAKLAND,  leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry 
Landing,  Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily,  and  making 
close  connection  at  GOSHEN  for  Sumner,  Mohave,  LOS 
ANGELES,  Wilmimgton,  Anaheim,  Colton,  Colorado 
River,  and  Yuma. 


N 


ORTH    PACIFIC     COAST     RAIL- 
ROAD. 

INCREASED    FACILITIES. 


On  and  after  Wednesday,  May  1st,  1878,  the  two  new,  last, 

and  elegant  steamers  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAU- 

SALITO  will  run  between  San  Francisco 

and  San  Rafael  as  follows  : 


WEEK  DAYS. 

Leave  San  Francisco. 

Leave 

San 

Rafael. 

(From   San   Quentin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 

(Via  San  Quentin 

Ferry.) 

7-ie  a.m.  for  S?.n  Rafael. 

8.15  "  for  San  R.  &  Junct'n 

6.30  A.M 

for  San  Francisco 

9.40  " 

8.00     " 

1.45  p.m.        " 

9.00      * 

4.00  " 

11.00     " 

3.15  P.M. 

" 

6.15  "    for  San  Rafael. 

5-oo     " 
6.15     " 

•■ 

•■ 

(From  Saucelito  Ferry,  Davis 
Street). 

5.30  p.m.  for  all  points  be- 
tween Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael. 


(Via  Saucelito  Ferry). 
7.00  A.M.  for  San  Francisco. 


SUNDAYS. 
(From    San    Quentin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 
10.00  a.m.  for  San  Rafael. 
12,30  p.m.      "  " 

3.15     " 

5.45     "   for  San  Rafael  and 
Junction. 
(From  Saucelito  Ferry,  Davis 

Street). 
S.00  A.  m.  Excursion  train, 
connecting   at    Junction 
with   train  for  Sao  Ra- 
fael. 


(Via  San  Quentin  Ferry). 
8.35  a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 


1.45  p.m. 
4-30    " 


(Via  Saucelito  Ferry). 
6.45  p.m.  for  San  Francisco. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
Round  Trip  Tickets  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Ra- 
fael  have  been   reduced   as  follows:  Weekdays,  75  cents ; 
Sundays,  50  cents. 

W.  R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


S 


'AN  FRANCISCO  AND 

.     NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 


TIME  SCHEDULE  — SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Monday,  June  10th,   1878,    Boats  and  Trains 

will  leave  San  Francisco  (Washington  Street 

Wharf),  as  follows: 

7  (ID  A-  AI->  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted. 

/  *\JKJ  MAIL  AND  EXPRESS  TRAIN,  via 
Donahue  for  Petaluma,  banta  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  way  stations.  Stage  connection  made  at  Santa 
Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs,  Geyserville  for  Skaggs" 
Springs,  at  Cloverdale  for  Ukiah,  Lakeport,  Mendocino 
City,  Highland  Springs,  Bartlett  Springs,  Soda  Bay,  and 
the  GEYSERS. 

^^Connections  made  at  Fulton  for  Korbel's,  Guemeville, 
Russian  River,  and  the  Redwoods. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  7.55  p.  m.) 

J/)/}  P.  M.,  DAILY,  Swidays  excepted, 
•  W  EXPRESS  via  Donahue  for  Cloverdale  and 
way  stations.  Stage  connections  at  Lakeville  for  Sonoma. 
Round  Trip  Tickets,  good  from  Saturday  till  following 
Monday:  Donahue,  $1  50;  Petaluma,  $2;  Santa  Rosa,  $3; 
Healdsburg,  $4  ;  Cloverdale,  $5. 
(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  12.55  p-  *'■) 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS  AT  REDUCED  RATES. 
S?  qq  A.  M.)  Sundays  only,  via  Donahue, 

for  Cloverdale  and  way  stations.  Fares Yor  the 
round  trip  :  Donahue,  $1  :  Petaluma,  $1  50 ;  Santa  Rosa, 
$2 ;  Healdsburg,  $3  ;  Cloverdale,  $4. 

Connection  made  at  Fulton  for  Laguna,  Forestville,  Kor- 
bel's, Guemeville,  the  Russian  River,  and  Big  Trees.  Fares 
for  roundtrip:  Fulton  and  Laguna,  $2  50;  Forestville,  Kor- 
bel's,and  Guemeville,  $3. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  6.55  p.  M.) 

Freight  received  from  7  a.  m.  to  5.00  p.  m.  daily  (except 
Sunday). 

Ticket  Office,  Washington  Street  Wharf. 
Arthur  Hughes,  Gen.  Manager.  A.  A.  Bean,  Sup't. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CAL'A, 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


c 


C.  P.  R.  R. 

OMMENCING  WE  ONES  DA  Y,MA  Y 

29th,  1878,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 

WILL  LEA  VE  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

J  QQ    A.    M     DAILY,     VALLEJO 

/  *  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Landing),  con 

necting  with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  Williams,  Knight's  Land- 
ing, and  Sacramento. 

Sundays   excepted  for  Woodland,  Williams,  and  Knight's 
Landing. 

[Arrive  San   Francisco  8.55  p.  M.] 

g  qq  A.  M.,  DAILY,    A  TLANTIC 

Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 
mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  p.  m 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  5.35  p  m.j 

IO  00  A-  M->    DAILY>   ACCOMMO- 

'  dation  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry) 

to  San  Pablo  only. 


[An 


i  San  Francisco  4.05  P.  M.] 


->   qq  P.  M.,   DAILY,   SAN  JOSE 

C)  '  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M. 

DAILY,  EXPRESS 

Oakland  Ferry)  for  Lathrop,  and 
Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Ncwhall 
and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
lmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ma  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose 
[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  m.] 


Stockton,  Merced, 
(San  Buenaventura 
"  Santa  Monica,"  Wi 
ton,  and  Yuma  (Arize 
ers).  Sleeping  cars 
Yuma.  Connects  at 
at  6.55  P.  M. 


//  /IO  P-  M->  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

^■•IStS  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
land, Knight's  Landing,  and  Sacramento,  and  at  Sacramen- 
to with  passenger  train,  leaving  at  9.35  p.  M.,  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Car- 
son, and  Virginia.  Sleeping  cars  between  Vallejo  and  Car- 
son. [Arrive  San  Francisco  n. 10  A.  m.] 


4 


qq  P.  M,  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

*-""''  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River  ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  A.  M.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  p.  m.j 

y,    qq   P.    M.,  DAILY,    THROUGH 

^f-  '^j  ^  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 
throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  A-  M-  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  si.] 


FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FR0M  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 
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8.10 
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7.0c 
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8.10 

at  East 

at  West 

10.30 

C*io.3o 

9.2c 

Bn.45 

B-11.45 

10.30 

BII  .25 

Oakland. 

Oakland. 

B— Sundays  excepted.  c— Sundays  only. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

To  Femside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  5.00 
p.  M. 

To  San  Jose,  daily,  19.30  a.  m.,  3.00,  4.00  p.  M. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
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(Broadway). 

A.  M. 

A.  M. 

A.  M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

A.  M. 

A.M. 

P.    M. 

B  6.30 

B*5.oo 

t6.45 

t7-o8 

B  5.IO 

B  5.20 

12.20 

8.00 

7-3° 

11*5.40 

7-55 

8.15 

B5.50 

B  6.00 

I2.50 

IO.OO 

8.30 

*6.25 

11. 15 

"■35 

6.4O 

6.50 

I.20 

P.   M. 

9-3° 

7.00 

tn.45 

P.  M. 

7.40 

7.20 

I.50 

3.OO 

10,30 

8.03 

P.   M. 

tiz.oS 

8.40 

7-50 

2-50 

4.30 

II.30 

9.00 

3-40 

4-C-3 

9.40 

8.25 

3-20 

5-3° 

P.  M- 

10.03 

t4-45 

IO.4O 

8.50 

3-50 

II.40 

9.20 
9-SO 
I0.20 

4.20 

4-5° 
5-ao 

5-°o 

OO 

P.  M. 

12.40 

I. OO 

I.25 
2.40 
4.40 

IO.5O 

5-5o 
6.25 
6.50 

Y 

V3-20 

1 

11. 50 

Change  cars 

4.OO 

t  Change  cars 

5-4° 

8.00 

S-oo 

6.40 

9.10 

at  West 

6.03 

B*7 - 20 
b*8 . 30 

at  East 

7-5o 
9.00 
10.10 

10.20 

Oakland. 

Oakland. 

*IO.OO 

B — Sundays  excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
From  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,  10.00,  11.00  - 
6.00  P.  M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8.10  A.  M. 


CREEK  ROUTE 
From  San    Francisco — Daily— 66.30—87.20—8.15— 9.15, 

10.15— 11. 15  a.  m.— 12.15— 1.15— 2.25— 3.15— 4.16— 5.15 

— 6.15  P.  M. 
From  Oakland — Daily — B6.20 — B7. 10 — 8.05 — 9.05 — 10.05 

— 11.05  A-    M-  — 12.05 — 1.05 — 2.15 — 3.05 — 4.05 — 5.05 — 

6.05  P.  m.  b — Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


CRENCH  SA  VINGS 
1  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

411  Bush  Street,  above  Kearney,  San  Francisco. 
G.  MAHE,  Director. 


M' 


A  SONIC  SAVINGS 

AND   LOAN  RANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved -ccurities.  WM.   H.  CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


THE   CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND  _  LOAN    SOCIETY. 


JUNCTION  OF  MARKET,  PO  WELL 

^Z  and  Eddy  Streets.  Ordinary  and  Term  Deposits  re- 
ceived, and  Loans  made  on  real  estate  security.  Remit- 
tances may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or  by  checks  on 
reliable  parties,  payable  here;  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bank  commences  only  with  the  receipt  of  the  coin.  No 
charge  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 


ODD  FELLOWS'  SAVINGS  BANK 


QFFICE,  ODD  FELLO  WS'  HALL,  325 

Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Deposits  re- 
ceived in  sums  of  one  dollar  and  upward.  Remittances 
from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells,  Fargo  Sz  Go's 
Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house,  but  the  Bank 
will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery.  The  signature 
of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first  deposit. 

MARTIN   HELLER,  President. 
James  Benson,  Secretary. 
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ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Fra:.cisco. 
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ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


First-class   steamers   with   unequaled   accommodations    for 

passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU 
June  10,  July  8,  Aug.  5,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER 

ICAN,  MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 

PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month. 

FOR  HONOLULU, 
April  27th,  and  every  four  weeks  thereafter. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.   C,    PUGET   SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,   Oregon,  on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and   Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND    HONGKONG. 
Connecting    at    Yokohama  with  steamers  for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,  OCEANIC,         BELGIC. 

Saturday,  May  18.  I  Tuesday,   June  18  I  Tuesday,  July  16. 
Friday,  August  16.     Tuesday,  Sept.  17     Wednesday, 
Saturday,  Nov.  16.  |  Tuesday,    Dec.  17  |  October  16. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  No.  2  Montgomery  Street. 

For  freight  apply  at  the   Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany's Wharf. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

GEO.  H.  BRADBURY,  President. 


S 


AUCELITO  FERRY. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

On  and  after  Sunday,  April  7th,  1877,  a  swift  and  com- 
modious steamer  will  leave  as  follows  : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m.;  11.00 
a.  m. ;  "3.30  p.  m. ;  5-30  p.  m. — R.  R. 

Saucelito — 7.55  a.  m. — R.  R.  ;  9.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  nr.  ;  4.30 
p.  m. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — 8.00  a.  m. — R.  R. ;  10.00  a.  m. ;  12  m. ;  2.00 
p.  m. ;  4.30  p.  m.  ;  6.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9.00  a.  m.;  11.00  a.  m. ;  i.eop.  m.;  3.30  p.m.; 
5.45  p.  m.;  7.45  p.  m.— R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00 
a.  m.  On  SATURDAY  extra  trip  from  Saucelito  at  6.15 
p.  m.     *  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street. FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 
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HE  STA  TE  INVESTMENT 


—  AND  — 

INSURANCE    COMPANY.    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS 5450,000 


Principal  Office,  218  and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


officers: 


A.  J.   BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


FRANK    KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAY,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,    Room   16.      Probate,    divorce,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  all  other  cases  attended  to. 


'-THE  NEVADA    BANK 

1  OF  SAN   i 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALII 


Paid  up  Capital $10,000,000  Gold. 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000 


DIRECTORS: 
Louis  McLane,  PreMdoni.      J.  C.  FLOOD,  Vice-President. 
John  W.  Mackav,     W.  S.  O'P.KiiiN,     James  G.  Fair. 


Cashier H.  W.  Glesny. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo.  A.  King 

Agents  at  New  York,  |  C.  T.  Christessen 

(62  Wall  Street.)  I  Chas.  W   Church. 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Transfers  by  Telegraph  and  Ca- 
ble, and  draws  Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank 
has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


EXCHANGE 

On   the   principal  Cities  throughout  the    United    States, 

Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the- East  Indies,  the  Australian 

Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


New  York  Bankers. 
London  Bankers.  . . . 


.  .The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

. .  -Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 

The  Union  Bank  of  London. 


HE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 
(Limited.) 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Offica 3  Angel  Court. 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Authorised  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Eat  Jiings 150,000 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 

Fred'k  F.  Low,   )  ,T 
IGN.    STE1NHABT,  r11"3^"- 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


^THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO; 


Capital $3,000,000 

D.  O.  Mills President. 

William  Alvord Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 


AGENTS  —  New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-en -Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yc- 
k  oh  am  a. 
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IBERN1A    SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweenev. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Slllivan. 

trustees. 
M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,         P.  McAran, 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer Edward  Martin 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  corner  of  Marketand  Montgomery  Streets 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wei  s, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  a.  m.  to  3  P.  M. 


CALIFORNIA    FARMERS' 

MUTUAL 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

[established  in  1874.] 


Paid  up  Capital $200,000 

Assets  exceed 326,000 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  209  SANSOME  ST. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL., 


THOS.  FLINT,  President.        h  \V.  FOARD,  Manager. 

Ferd.   K.  Rule \ Secretary. 

I.  G.  Gardner General  Agent. 

John  C.  Staples Special 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


PIANO    WAREROOMS, 

31  POST  ST.,  Mechanics' Institute  Building. 
ELEGANT  PIANOS. 
L.   K.   HAMMER, 

Sole  Accnt  for  PacilK  ' 

&3T  Owners  of  Cbickering  Piani  s  a^  specially  requested 
to  leave  orders  for  lum'riK  .11  warerooms,  31  Post  Strict. 


VILLE  DE  PARIS. 


MUSIC 


KNABE  PIANOS. 
Irving  Pianos,  Rogers' Upright  Pianos, 
Prince  Organs,  Waters'  Organs,  Sheet  Music. 

Bancroft,  Knight  &  Co., 

733  MARKET  STREET. 


AGENCY 

SCHOMACKER  AND  HENRY  F.   MIL- 
LER CELEBRATED  PIANOS. 

Pianos  Tuned.  Rented,  and  for  Sale  on  the  Installment  Plan. 

WoODWORTH,ScHELL&  Co. 

12  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND   OF 

Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  BOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  un  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING    OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
dene  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.    J.    PAILLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House,  6So  Broadway,  New  York. 


K.    PACHECO. 


HALE  &   PACHECO, 

QTOCK    AND     COMMISSION   BRO- 

Jcers,  317  Montgomery-  Street,  Nevada  Block. 


THOMAS  BOYSON,  M.  D. 

(University  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark), 

pHYSICIAA  AND  SURGEON.    Office 

112  Kearny  Street.  Residence,  Palace  Hotel.  Office 
hours,  11  a.  m.  to  1  y.  it.,  5  (07  p.  m.  Sunday  ii  to  1  only. 
Telephone  in  the  office. 


M  ULLER'S 

^OPTOMETER/ 

The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 

fMULLER 

BTTTK  i'.tr:>i 

I  OPTICIAN  I     135  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

135  Mc-aig  j  Sw     I 

I  Near   Bush,   opposite   the    Occidental 
Hotel. 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE,  17  DUPONT  STREET, 
TJfOMCEOPATHIC   FREE    DISPEN- 

■*■  ■*■      SAKV  TO   THE  TOOK— 12   Bagley  Place,  next 
to  Hammam  Baths,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 


DANIEL   Z.   VOST. 


DRECKINRIDGE  S-    VOST, 

STOCK     BROKERS, 

304  Montgomery  Street. 


H.  P.  GREGORY    &    CO. 

2  and  4  California  St., 
Sole   Agents   for  the  celebrated 

SPIDER     HOSE, 

A  brand  of  Rubber  Hose  made  expressly 
for  use  on  the   Pacific  Coast.     Costs  no 
more  and  guaranteed  to  outlast  anv  other  make. 


Newton-  Booth,  C  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

T,y    W.  DODGE  &°   CO., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  comer  Clav  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


A  small  invoice  of  Summer  Goods,  composed  of  a 
few  choice  and  elegant  patterns  of  Silk,  Rich  Grena- 
dines, novelties  in  Dress  Goods  and  Fine  French  Laces, 
has  just  arrived. 

These  goods  have  arrived  much  later  than  10c  ex- 
pected, on  account  of  unavoidable  delay  in  their  transit. 

As  the  season  is  gradually  closing  we  are  compelled 
to  offer  this  entire  line,  together  with  the  remainder  of 
our  Spring  and  Summer  Importations 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


<yihama/<?i    (7     Toe 

CITY  OF  PARIS. 


ceo.chickox&co1 

STOCK  BROKERS, 

=30   MONTGOMERY    STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO.  ; 


'  Advances  made  on  Active  Accounts. 


GRAND  AVERAGE,  95  1-2, 
OUT  OF  A  POSSIBLE  96. 


SEWING  MACHINE, 

The  only  really  lit;ht- running  lock-stitch  Sewing  Machine 
in  the  market. 


CAUTION— One  New  York  Piano-maker  having  not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
but  also  dishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
age of  05  out  of  a  possible  96",  the  Examining  Judges  flatly 
contradicted  him,  and  certify  that  he  reached  an  avoage  »f 
oo^i  only,  ranking  but  third  on  Square  and  fourth  on 
Parlor  Grands. 

Every'  Steinway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment, 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,  105  Keamy  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DOMESTIC"  PAPER  FASHIONS 

Elegant,  stylish,  and  reliable. 
J.  W.   EVANS,  20  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MORRIS,  SCHWAB  &  CO. 

FINE-ART    DEALERS. 
FREE    ART    GALLERY. 


GRAND 

SPRINC  OPENINC 

Millinery  |  Fancy  Goods  \ 

And  all  other  goods  suitable  for  man,  woman  orchild,  at 

PALMER    BROTHERS, 

726,  728,  730,  732,  and  734  Market  St. 


A  complete  assortment  of  ARTISTS'  MATERIAL,  COLD 
FRAMES,  etc. 


19    AND    21    POST   STREET. 


J/f/A  RE  ROOMS,   N.   W.   CORNER 

'  '         KEARNY  AND  SUITER  STREETS. 


TENTS 

And  Camp  Outfits 

FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET,  AT 

E.     DETRICK     &     CO.'S, 

119,  121,  and  123  Clay  Street. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &.   CO. 


SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


R.    J.    TRUMBULL. 


CHAS.    W.    BEEBE. 


RUPTURE. 

BUY    NO    TRUSS 


R.J.TRUMBULL&CO 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     BULBS,    TREES, 

SHRUBS,    PLANTS,    ETC. 

San  Francisco. 


DIAMONDS, 
WATCHES, 
JEWELRY 

AND    SILVERWARE 

AT  GREATLY   REDUCED   PRICES. 

STERLING  SILVER  SPOONS  &  FORKS, 
.925    FINE,    AT 

$1.50  PER  OUNCE. 
Geo.   C.  Shreve  &   Co., 

110    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 
W.   W.    MONTAGUE   &  CO. 

THE   IMPROVED 

FRENCH    RANGES 

(set  in  brick.) 
VAX'S  WROUGHT  IRON 

PORTABLE     RANGES. 

COOKING,  PARLOR,  AND  HEATING 

STOVES. 


The  largest  stock  and  greatest  variety  on  the  Pacific  coast 
Over  five  hundred  different  styles  and  patterns  to  select 
from.     Everything  required  to  fit  up  a  kitchen  complete. 


Nos.  110,  112,  114,  118,  &  120  Baiter v  St. 

JOE  POHEIM, 

Merchant  Tailor, 

No.  203  Montgomery  Street. 

And  No.  103  Third  Street. 


Business  Suits  made  to  Order  in  24  hours. . . .  from  $20 

Pants  made  to  Order  in  24  hours from    $5 

Fine  Diagonal,  Cassimere,  and  Scotch  Cheviot 

Suits  to  Order from  $25  t«  $45 

Fine  Dress  Suits  to  Order from  $40  to  $50 

Overcoats from  $25  to  $35 

Perfect  fit  guaranteed   by  JOE  POHEIM,  the  great  artist 
and  culler  from  New  York. 


0,  HERRM 


Keeps  the  largest  and  most  selected  stock   of   any    HAT 
STORE  on  the  coast  at 

:402    KEARNY    STREET,    NEAR   PINE, 

—  AND  — 

910   MARKET  ST.,  ABOVE  STOCKTON. 


Until  you  see  what  has  been  accom-  ' 
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THE  REAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIG  BONANZA, 


The  Mining  Outlook,  and  the  Future  of  Gold  and  Silver. 

In  last  week's  communication  to  the  Argonaut  an  effort  was  made 
lo  set  forth  the  real  history  of  the  Big  Bonanza.  This  history  will  now 
be  concluded  and  followed  by  a  general  review  of  the  production  of 
the  precious  metals,  the  mining  outlook  upon  this  Coast,  and  the  future 
of  gold  and  silver. 

It  has  been  shown  how  Dr.  Lindemian's  exaggerated  report  of  the 
Big  Bonanza  affected  public  opinion  in  Europe  concerning  the  probable 
future  production  of  American  silver  ;  it  remains  to  be  shown  to  what 
degree  it  depressed  the  general  market  for  that  metal.  When  his  re- 
port was  published,  silver  in  the  London  market  stood  at  16.75  t0  J  °f 
gold.  This  was  in  November,  1875.  After  this  it  commenced  to  de- 
cline, and  this  it  did  with  a  rapidity  unprecedented  in  history.  .  Bearing 
in  mind  that  the  long-time  relation  of  silver  to  gold  was  15  J"  to  16  for 
1,  silver  fell  in  January,  1876,  to  1:17.08;  in  June  it  fell  to  1:18.21;  then 
a  panic  ensued,  and  in  July  it  touched  1:19.26 — the  lowest  point  of  the 
depression. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  our  Commission  was  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress.  By  the  month  of  December  I  was  enabled  to  visit  this  Coast 
and  examine  the  Big  Bonanza.  In  February  I  was  back  in  Washing- 
ton and  my  report  in  print.  By  this  time  silver  had  risen  again  to 
*7JA,  and  thereabout  it  stands  to-day.  Had  the  law  remonetizing  the 
silver  dollar  provided  also  for  free  coinage  (as  did  Mr.  Bland's  bill), 
silver,  at  the  rate  of  16  to  1 — that  is  to  say,  the  silver  dollar — would 
doubtless  have  stood  to-day  at  a  premium  in  gold.  As  it  is,  British  in- 
fluence has  won  the  fight  ;  the  silver  dollar  continues  to  remain  a 
mere  token,  and  the  value  of  silver  must  continue  to  decline. 

That  all  this  should  happen  in  the  principal  silver-producing  couiitrv 
of  the  world,  and  at  a  period  when  both  in  that  country  and  elsewhere 
the  product  of  silver  is  diminishing,  and  the  want  of  more  money  is 
felt  in  every  department  of  industry,  seems  very  extraordinary  Never- 
theless, it  is  all  true  ;  and  if  any  one  man  is  responsible  for  the  evils 
which  threaten  to  follow  this  virtual  demonetization  of  silver,  that  man 
is  Dr.  Linderman,  but  for  whose  mischievous  zeal  the  demonetization  of 
that  metal  in  1873  would  not  have  been  accomplished. 

So  much  for  the  Big  Bonanza  and  its  relations  to  history  ;  so  much, 
also,  for  the  general  subject  of  silver  as  money.  It  only  remains  to  say 
of  the  former  matter  that,  as  it  was  plainly  intimated  in  my  official  re- 
port would  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  production  of  the  mine  has  fallen 
off  very  considerably.  With  the  decline  of  the  Big  Bonanza,  the  silver 
product  of  the  Coast  will  probably  fall  to  twenty-five,  or,  at  the  most, 
thirty  millions.  But  this  fall  will  be  rather  apparent  than  real.  In 
1876  the  silver  product  of  the  Coast,  excluding  sixteen  millions  from  the 
Big  Bonanza,  was  twenty-two  millions  ;  in  1877,  excluding  seventeen 
millions  from  the  Big  Bonanza,  it  was  twenty-one  millions;  hi  T878,  in- 
cluding the  Big  Bonanza,  it  will  hardly  exceed  tiiirty  to  thirty-five  mill- 
ions, unless  new  and  unlooked-for  developments  should  occur  within 
the  next  six  months.  An  after  product  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions 
a  year— assuming  that  after  this  year  the  Big  Bonanza  will  substantially 
cease  to  be  a*  great  productive  mine — will  be  tantamount  to  an  increased 
production  from  the  other  silver  mines  ;  and  this,  so  far  as  can  be  de- 
termined at  present,  is  what  may  fairly  be  looked  for  concerning  the 
production  of  silver. 

If  these  figures — which  relate  exclusively  t»  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  and  do  not  include  British  Columbia,  Mexico, 
etc. — do  not  agree  with  the  tables  published  by  Mr.  John  T.  Valentine, 


those  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  reasons  for  the  difference  in  the 
testimony  of  that  gentleman,  given  before  me  and  published  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Silver  Commission  (Vol.  1,  Appendix,  pp.  32-48).  Mr.  Val- 
entine includes  some  portion  of  the  product  of  British  America  and 
Mexico  in  his  tables,  and  his  method  involves  some  duplication  of  the 
domestic  product.  He  also  adds  to  the  product  of  the  precious  metals 
that  of  lead,  which  amounts  to  some  five  million  dollars  a  year.  It  is 
proper  to  be  stated  here  that  notwithstanding  these  facts,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine has  fairly  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  community  for  the  trouble 
and  care  he  has  exercised  for  so  many  years  in  the  preparation  of  these, 
the  only  approximately  correct  tables  of  the  metallic  product  of  this 
coast  in  past  years. 

Such  a  prospect  as  that  above  given  for  the  "  outside  "  silver  mines  of 
Nevada  bespeaks  increased  productiveness  from  that  source  of  supply, 
and  this  is  what  is  occurring.  Last  year  there  were  ten  mines  in  Ne- 
vada, other  than  the  Big  Bonanza,  which  together  yielded  ten  million 
dollars  (over  three-fourths  of  which  were  in  silver)  of  the  precious 
metals  ;  and  next  year  the  number  of  such  mines — averaging  a  million 
apiece — will  be  greater. 

This  is  all  that  need  be  said  with  reference  to  the  probable  future  pro- 
duction of  silver.  With  reference  to  gold,  it  should  be  noticed  at  the 
outset,  that  while  the  mines  of  the  Comstock  lode  have  hitherto  been 
called— and  they  are  so  generally  named  in  their  corporative  titles — sil- 
ver mines,  they  are  equally  gold  mines.  It  is  true  that  they  yield  a 
greater  quantity  of  silver  than  gold  ;  it  is  equally  true  that  they  yield  as 
great  a  worth  or  value  of  gold  as  silver.  It  would,  therefore,  be  more 
correct  to  call  them  doree,  or  more  correctly  still,  electrum  mines.  One 
of  them,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  yields  no  silver  at  all. 

The  value  of  the  gold  obtained  from  all  of  the  Comstock  mines  in 
1876  was  eighteen  millions  ;  and  from  the  other  mines  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  all  of  which  yield  silver  with  only  a  slight  trace  of  gold,  one 
and  a  half  millions  ;  together,  nineteen  and  a  half  millions.  In  1877 
the  Comstock  mines  yielded  seventeen  millions  of  gold,  and  the  other 
mines  of  the  State  one  million  ;  together,  eighteen  millions.  As  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  Big  Bonanza  becomes  more  complete  the  product  of 
gold  in  Nevada  must  experience  an  important  decline. 

Turning  to  California,  the  gravel  mines  throughout- the  State  are 
yielding  steadily  at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  a  year.  The 
production  of  gold  from  this  source  can  not  diminish,  because  it 
is  derived  from  deposits  whose  area,  cubical  contents,  and  richness  in 
metal,  can  be,  and  have  been, thoroughly  ascertained.  The  sources  of 
the  supplies  of  water  required  to  wash  these  deposits  are  permanent, 
and  the  reservoirs,  conduits,  and  other  works,  are  so  ample  and  of  such 
a  lasting  character  that  the  continuance  of  the  industry  at  the  present 
rate  of  production  is  assured  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  Indeed, 
the  production  is  bound  to  increase.  Gravel  mining  involves  no  risk, 
yields  sure  and  steady  profits,  and  can  be  conducted  by  one,  two,  or 
three  proprietors.  Few  of  the  mines  ever  offer  their  stock  on  the  mar- 
ket. As  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  industry,  the  hydraulic  miners 
say  that  at  the  present  rate  of  working  the  gravel  banks  will  not  be 
worked  away  in  half  a  century.  They  may  confidently  be  looked  upon  as 
highly  productive  for  many  years  to  come.  Their  product,  together 
with  the  gold  obtained  from  the  quartz  mines  of  this  State,  and  the 
comparatively  trifling  amount  gleaned  by  the  Chinese  miners  from  the 
otherwise  abandoned  placers,  makes  up  a  total  of  gold  from  this  State 
of  about  sixteen  and  a  half  millions. 

For  fear  of  seeming  to  favor  private  interests  I  forbear  to  mention  the 
names  of  certain  districts  and  mines  in  whicli  some  very  rich  develop- 
ments have  recently  been  made,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
quartz  mines  of  this  State  never  looked  more  promising  than  they  do 
now,  and  that  capital  to  open  and  work  them — if  judiciously  invested — 
can  scarcely  fail  to  reap  handsome  returns.  I  have  personally  examined 
several  properties,  and  have  been  requested  to  examine  many  others, 
which  beyond  all  doubt  contain  great  quantities  of  gold  that  can  be 
easily  and  cheaply  extracted  and  brought  to  market — the  aid  of  capital 
being  alone  needful  for  this  purpose. 

The  gold  product  of  the  Territories  for  1877  was  about  ten  millions, 
and  this,  with  Nevada  and  California,  gives  a  total  of  gold  from  the 
Coast  of  forty-four  and  a  half  millions.  The  product  for  the  coming 
year — now  half  expired — taking  into  consideration  the  diminished  pro- 
duction of  the  Big  Bonanza,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  probable  in- 
creased production  from  the  gravel  and  quartz  gold  mines  of  this  State, 
will  probably  be  rather  under  than  over  this  figure. 

That  portion  of  the  precious  metal  product  of  Mexico  which  comes 
to  this  port  for  sale,  and  which  appears  in  Mr.  Valentine's  tables,  also 
appears  in  the  tables  published  annually  in  London,  giving  the  total 
production  of  Mexico.  It  is  thus  duplicated  in  the  general  statistics  of 
the  worid,  into  which  Mr.  Valentine's  tables  have  found  their  way,  as 
though  they  related  to  the  United  States  alone.  The  amount  last  year 
was  about  one  and  a  half  millions,  and  consisted  nearly  altogether  of 
silver. 

The  production  of  British  Columbia,  most  of  which  also  finds  its 
way  here  and  is  included  in  Mr.  Valentine's  tables,  can  be  given  in  this 
place  upon  the  best  of  authority — that  of  the  Colonial  Minister  of 
Mines.  This  production  consists  entirely  of  gold,  and  the  statistics  are 
made  up  by  adding  to  the  "  amount  actually  known  to  have  been  ex- 
ported by  banks,"  etc  ,  one-third  more  as   the  estimated  amount  of 

gold  carried  away  in  private  hands.''  In  his  report,  dated  Victoria, 
February  1,  1878,  the  Minister  states  the  annual  production  since  1863 
to  have  been  as  follows  (sums  in  dollars,  five  ciphers  omitted) : 

Year.         Production.       Year.         Production.       Year.         Production. 

1864 3.7  1869 %.8  1874 1.8 

1865 3.5  1870 1-3  1875 2-5 

1866 2.7  1871 1.8  1876 1.8 

1867 2-s  1872 t.6  1877 1.6 

1868 2.4  1873 l-3 


It  is  said  that  new  and  rich  developments  had  recently  been  made, 
and  that  many  persons  have  recently  gone  from  this  State  to  British 
Columbia;  but  these  statistics  tell  a  different  story.  They  exhibit  a 
steadily  declining  production;  and  in  view  of  this,  it  may  perhaps  be  as 
well  for  intending  emigrants  to  carefully  measure  their  way  before  leav- 
ing a  vicinity  where  every  season  is  summer,  where  the  precious  metals 
are  produced  in  abundance,  and  hundreds  of  untouched  mines  are 
awaiting  development,  to  seek  fortune  in  an  inhospitable  clime,  whose 
greatest  production  of  gold  has  never  reached  four  millions  a  year,  and 
whose  yield  has  now  fallen  to  less  than  half  that  sum. 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  add  together  the  foregoing  esti- 
mates, he  will  find  that  they  point  to  a  production  of  the  precious  metals 
in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1878  amounting  to  about  eighty  mill- 
ion dollars,  all  of  which,  with  little  exception,  will  come  to  this  market. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  the  usual  shipments  from  British  Columbia 
and  Mexico,  which  will  probably  add  three  or  four  millions  more  to  the 
grand  total. 

Who  can  say  that  this  is  not  a  brilliant  outlook  for  a  country  which 
has  already  been  worked  for  the  precious  for  thirty  years,  and  by  the 
most  energetic  and  enterprising  race  of  men  in  the  world;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  amount  of  exploration  which  the  active  exertions  and 
the  prodigious  output  bespoken  by  so  long  a  period  of  working  and  such  a 
class  of  workers,  this  country  is  still  so  rich  in  mines  of  the  precious 
metals  that  thousands  have  yet  to  be  developed,  and  perhaps  tens  of 
thousands  to  be  discovered.  The  Sierra  Nevada  is  full  of  metals.  It 
needs  but  the  hand  of  man  to  open  their  treasures  to  the  world. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  view  the  general  future  of  gold  and  silver. 
In  last  weeks'  communication  it  was, shown  that  before  the  Big  Bonanza 
was  discovered  at  Virginia  City  the  German  government  had  opened  a 
silver  bonanza  at  Berlin.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  ascertain  how  much 
silver  this  bonanza  has  thus  fir  produced.  There  is  estimated  to  have 
been  in  circulation  in  Germany  in  1873  about  $300,000,000  of  old  silver. 
The  coinage  act  of  1871  provided  that  newly  eoined  subsidiary  silver  to 
the  amount  of  $100,000,000  should  be  issued,  and  all  the  old  silver  coins 
sold.  On  March  30,  1878,  there  had  been  coined  of  new  silver  the  full 
amount  of  5100,000,000  (425,339,103  marks)  ;  there  has  been  sold  to 
date,  June  1,  1878,  about  $150,000,000;  and  there,  therefore,  remains 
unsold,  if  the  first  estimate  is  reliable,  some  $50,000,000  more.  There  are 
evidences  that,  added  to  the  old  silver  coins  in  Germany,  were  many 
counterfeits.  For  example.  Lord  Odo  Russell  saye  in  his  dispatch  to 
Downing  Street,  dated  Berlin,  October  30,  1876:  "  A  very  much  larger 
amount  of  the  silver  gulden  currency  has  been  collected  than,  accord- 
ing to  previous  accounts,  had  been  coined."  Hence,  instead  of  $50,000,-  ■ 
000,  Germany  may  yet  have  $100,000,000  of  silver  to  sell. 

The  essential  fact  is  that  the  Berlin  bonanza  has  thus  far  thrown  upon 
the  world  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  silver,  or  three  times  as 
much  as  the  Big  Bonanza  at  Virginia  City,  and  that  it  still  has  fifty  to 
one  hundred  millions  to  dispose  of;  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
the  entire  Comstock  lode,  no  matter  how  deep  it  may  yet  be  explored. 

This  fact,  coupled  with  a  steady  production  of  new  silver  from  the 
mines  of  this  and  other  countries,  a  diminishing  production  of  new  gold 
throughout  the  world,  and  a  general  demonetization  of  silver  and  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  by  the  governments  of  Europe  and  America, 
bids  us  prepare  for  a  further  fall  in  silver  and  rise  in  gold.  If  we  were 
wise  we  would  adopt  the  falling  metal  as  our  exclusive  money. 

Through  the  slight  but  increasing  ease  it  would  afford  to  the  payment 
of  debts,  this  policy  would  occasion  a  great  impetus  to  trade  and  a  re- 
vival of  industry.  But  as  we  are  not  wise  we  have  chosen  the  rising 
metal — even  going  so  far  in  our  obstinacy  as  to  follow  the  lead  of  a  few 
narrow-minded  bankers,  and  defy  the  laws  of  the  country,  by  refusing 
the  silver  dollar  admittance  into  our  local  Clearing  House — we  have  thus 
increased  the  difficulty  of  paying  debts,  of  borrowing  money,  of  trading, 
and  of  starting  new  enterprises.  We  have  helped  to  throw  a  pall  upon 
industry,  added  to  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  depression  of  property, 
and  furnished  occasion  for  popular  discontent.  In  effect  we  issued  a 
national  decree  that  henceforth  prices  shall  continually  fall,  and  when 
the  passage  of  the  Silver  Bill  held  out  a  promise  that  this  decree  might 
be  rendered  inoperative  through  the  circulation  of  the  silver  dollar  and 
eventually  its  admission  to  free  coinage,  we  Californians  unwisely  has- 
tened in  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Clearing  House  to  render  it  in- 
operative, by  excluding  the  dollar  from  the  channels  of  circulation. 

Two  words  more  and  I  have  done.  According  to  the  laws  of  Menes, 
promulgated  about  thirty-eight  centuries  before  our  era,  silver  was  used 
as  money  in  those  days;  it  has  been  so  used  ever  since,  making  its  ac- 
credited term  of  service  in  that  capacity  not  less  than  fifty-six  centuries. 
This  is  a  silver  producing  country;  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Nature 
has  placed  in  our  hands  the  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  a  material 
that  has  served  as  money  for  fifty-six  centuries,  and  one  whose  steadi- 
ness of  supply  and  inexhaustibility  render  it  far  more  suitable  for  that 
purpose  than  gold.  We  could  scarcely  have  been  mindful  of  these  facts 
when  we  repudiated  it;  and  upon  this  ground  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
local  commercial  bodies  will  seriously  reconsider  their  present  policy. 

Alex.  Del  Mar. 
626  Eddy  Street,  San  Francisco,  June  27,  1878. 


It  is  said  that  William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  dead  poet,  never  enter- 
tained a  very  high  opinion  of  Henry  Ward  Beechcr.  Even  when  the 
latter  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  influence,  the  poet  regarded 
him  as  a  man  without  positive  religious  convictions,  over-fond  of  ap- 
plause, and  at  heart  thoroughly  selfish.  He  once  remarked  to  a  friend, 
visiting  at  Roslyn  in  the  summer  of  1868:  "  Mr.  Beecher  would  make  a 
good  actor;  he  is  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit." 

A  Texas  man  shot  his  opponent  in  a  duel,  and  is  now\vriting  a  poem 
about  it,      It  looks  as  if  the  wrong  man  had  been  shot." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


MORE  FROM  NATHAN,  THE  ESSENIAN. 


The  Essence  of  the  Socialist  Doctrine. 


JEFFERSON  CITY,  .Missouri,  June  10. 
Editors  Argonaut: — Mind  is  so  constituted  that  thought 
itself,  which  might  at  the  first  conception  of  it  appear  to  be 
an  utterly  lawless  thing,  untrammeled  by  the  bonds  of  habit, 
association,  or  nationality,  in  the  aggregate  moves  withal- 
most  fixed  force  and  velocity  in  directions  as  distinctly  de- 
fined by  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  surroundings,  as 
is  an  ocean  by  its  beaches  or  a  river  by  its  banks.  This  nec- 
essary movement  of  thought  is  so  universal  that  we  scarcely 
feel  the  fact  to  be  any  limitation  upon  our  moral  or  intel- 
lectual freedom.  For  the  reason  that  we  do  voluntarily,  to 
a  large  extent,  indorse  the  common  sense  of  our  gens  and 
generation,  we  fail  to  realize  the  fact  that  we  are  acting  un- 
der intellectual  compulsion  in  doing  so;  yet  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true  that  the  aggregate  thought  of  every  age  and  race 
is  somewhat  sharply  defined  by  salient  lines  and  angles,  be- 
yond which  few  individuals,  if  any,  have  ever  been  able  to 
pass.  In  a  certain  sense,  at  least,  we  may  safely  declare 
that  the  telegraph,  Buckles  History  of  Civilisation^  and 
Tennyson's  poems  would  have  been  impossible  to  the  age 
that  produced  the  Iliad  of  Homer  or  the  Cnidian  Venus 
of  Praxiteles.  The  same  limitations  of  thought  which  so 
clearly  appear  at  every  comprehensive  view  of  an  age  or  a 
nationality  are  equally  manifest  in  individuals.  Habit  and 
surroundings  control  thought  perhaps  as  despotically  as  they 
do  the  physical  economy,  although  in  a  less  tangible,  visible 
manner.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  devotion  to,  and  profi- 
ciency in,  the  details  of  a  particular  section  of  knowledge 
dwarfs  the  man  as  to  things  outside  of  his  own  department* 
The  successful  banker,  however  shrewd,  capacious,  and  un- 
scrupulous he  may  be  in  his  especial  lines  of  busines,  is 

often  a  stupid  creature  as  to  all  matters  to  which  the  rules    wrongs  which  arc  by  the  right  which  ought  to  be. 
of  discount  and  interest  can  not  be  applied.     The  successful 
lawyer  is  rarelj  anything  but  a  lawyer. 


experience  of  all  ages  has  proved  that  all  such  temples  are 
fit  only  for  political,  social,  and  ecclesiastical  idolatries — too 
small  for  the  larger  truth  which  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
the  world. 

The  limitations  referred  to  make  the  argument.  The  ex- 
pression "law  and  civilization"  is,  perhaps,  equivalent  to 
church  and  Stale,  government  and  ecclesiasticism;  and  the 
recurring  necessity  to  "  reconstruct,"  sought  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  "  pessimists  who  find  it  easy  to  demolish,"  grows 
out  of  the  unexpressed  but  utterly  false  assumption  that 
some  form  of  government  and  ecclesiasticism  is  an  ultimate 
truth.  The  argument  has  no  force,  the  supposed  necessity 
ceases  to  exist,  for  him  who  has  once  clearly  realized  the  fact 
that  he  who  seeks  to  demolish  {scilicet,  the  temple  of  law 
and  civilization)  is  not  under  bonds  to  "  reconstruct  "  at  all 
i.  ir.jthe  kind  of  temple  that  was  destroyed),  because  not  one 
<if  these  temples  is  necessary,  not  one  of  them  is  the  symbol 
of  an  ultimate  truth,  and  all  of  them  alike,  like  those  who 
maintain  them,  arc  subject  to  the  limitations  made  by  the 
gens  and  the  generation  in  which  they  exist;  and  the  icono- 
clasts are  unwilling  to  reconstruct  because  the  temple  which 
was  destroyed  was  hurtful  to  mankind.  If  it  were  at  all 
otherwise,  if  it  were  possible  that  any  one  of  these  temples 
of  law  and  civilization  could  be  the  symbol  of  an  ultimate 
and  necessary  truth,  and,  therefore,  entitled  to  perpetual  du- 
ration, which  is  the  one  ?  Is  it  not  axiomatic  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  argument  drawn  from  our  inability  and  unwil- 
lingness to  "  reconstruct  "  at  all,  draws  with  logical  force  and 
precision  to  the  conclusion  that  each  gens  and  generation 
must  preserve  its  own  temple  of  law  and  civilization;  and 
that,  because  the  statu  quo  of  government  and  ecclesiasti- 
cism is  always  to  be  maintained,  therefore  all  talk  of  human 
progress  is  unwise  and  chimerical,  and  all  attempts  at  revo- 
lution are  merely  blasphemy  and  crime;  while  the  dogma 
jure  divino  becomes  an  ultimate  truth,  pledged  for  the  per- 
petuity of  what  now  is,  and  not  to  the  holy  task  of  replacing 


It  is  axiomatic  that 
each  of  the  fine  arts  demands  a  peculiar  and  dominant  apt- 
itude, genius,  one-sidedness,  in  its  own  direction.  This  lim- 
itation applies  to  every  object  of  human  labor,  desire,  and 
ambition  ;  to  social  life,  government,  and  religion  fully  as 
much  as  to  private  pursuits  or  special  arts.  Perhaps  this 
limitation  is  more  profoundly  impressed  upon  human  nature 
in  respect  of  go\  eminent  and  of  property-rights  as  its  chief 
concern  than  in  regard  to  anything  else.  Hence  it  requires 
clear-sightedness,  strong  will,  and  indomitable  love  of  truth 
for  its  own  sake  to  enable  one  to  eliminate  from  his  own 
mind  the  almost  indelible  lines  which  depicture  the  fact  of 
government  over  the  people,  the  guardian  of  property,  as  a 
necessary  truth  without  which  there  must  be  chaos  and  an- 
archy, so  as  to  leave  the  intellect  clear  and  pure  enough  to 
receive  and  retain  any  vivid  impression  of  new  symbols 
which  convey  a  higher  and  holier  meaning,  to  wit  :  in  its 
negative  form,  the  fact  that  both  of  these  ideas  of  govern- 
ment over  the  people  and  of  property  rights  are  false  and 
unnecessary  ;  and  in  its  positive  form,  that  the  people 
should  govern  itself  from  the  basis  of  faith  in  God  and  in 
human  nature.  To  men  unaccustomed  to  this  new  truth,  it 
naturally  appears  to  be  impracticable  and  absurd.  So  the 
feudal  ideas  of  primogeniture  and  the  jure  divino  regum 
once  appeared  to  ordinary  men  to  be  ultimate  truth,  the  sub- 
version of  which  must  result  in  social  and  political  chaos. 
So,  also,  the  idea  of  a  republican  form  of  government  once 
struck  the  common  sense  of  men  as  a  dangerous,  chimer- 
ical, blasphemous  thing.  It  would  be  folly  gone  to  seed  to 
blame  men  for  the  fact;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  speak  the 
truth  boldly,  and  wait  in  hope  of  its  ultimate  triumph.  It  is 
natural  and  proper  for  such  men  to  say  of  those  who  do 
hold  the  truth  about  government  and  ecclesiasticism  that 
they  are ''pessimists,  who  find  it  easy  to  demolish  but  im- 
possible to  reconstruct,"  and  that  among  them  are  "  none 
who,  having  destroyed  the  temple  of  law  and  civilization, 
are  able  to  create  another  and  more  perfect  structure  upon 
its  ruins."  Certainly  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  a  blind 
man  because  he  is  unable  to  see.  Certainly  it  would  be 
wrong  to  censure  him  for  a  privation  caused  by  the  limita- 
tions common  to  the  gens  and  to  the  generation  in  which  he 
lives.  Certainly  it  would  be  better  to  lead  such  an  one  into 
the  path  of  him  who  cried;  "  Lord,  that  I  might  receive  my 
sight."  And  therefore,  not  in  any  spirit  of  vaingloriousness 
or  of  recrimination,  let  us  examine  this  saying  of  the  advo- 
cates of  our  law  and  order  system. 

Very  fine  talk  is  apt  to  be  misleading.  Let  us,  therefore, 
inquire  what  particular  thing  is  meant  by  the  structure 
spoken  of— "  the  temple  of  law  and  civilization."  Assyria 
had  a  temple  of  law  and  civilization  once,  and  Baal's  priest 
burned  incense  before  Sardanapalus  as  before  a  living  God. 
Is  that  the  temple  to  which  reference  is  made?  Hindostan 
had  one,  also,  in  which  rights  and  privileges,  both  human 
and  divine,  were  blended  into  a  single  system  as  perfect  as 
a  rainbow,  and,  like  it,  divided  into  castes  as  inexorable  as 
death.  Was  that  the  temple  referred  to?  China  has,  per- 
haps, the  most  venerable  institution  of  the  kind  on  earth, 
and  her  countless  millions  accept  the  straddle-bug  civiliza- 
tion it  has  produced  as  ultimate  truth.  Is  that  the  temple 
referred  to?  They  had  a  feudal  fashion  of  the  same  temple 
in  Europe  some  centuries  ago,  and  they  still  maintain  tem- 
ples of  law  and  civilization  throughout  Christendom,  which 
still  perpetuate  the  social  and  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
the  feudal  system.  To  which  "temple  of  law  and  civiliza- 
tion ::  is  the  reference  made?  Assyrian?  Hindoo?  Chi- 
nese? Greek?  Roman?  French?  German?  Mohamme- 
dan? Anglican?  Or  American?  Who  shall  decide?  What 
rule  is  to  guide  the  judgment?  Now,- is  it  possible  to  know 
that  we  preserve  the  right  "  temple  of  law  and  civilization," 
and  destroy  only  the  wrong  ones  ?  Is  it  not  bevond  all  con- 
troversy that  the  impossibility  of  answering  these  questions 
in  a  satisfactory  way  demonstrates  the  fact  to  be  that  not 
one  of  these  ''temples  of  law  and  civilization ;J  is  an  ulti- 
mate truth,  or  entitled  to  perpetuate  itself  at  all?  And  does 
not  the  same  fact  demonstrate  that  there  must  be  a  larger 
truth  beyond,  as  yet  unattained  by  law  and  civilization^ 
all? 

Surely  any  one  who  knows  that  larger  truth  will  unhesita- 
tingly reply  that  if  "  to  create  another  and  more  perfect 
structure  upon  its  ruins,"  is  simply  to  re-inaugurate  any  one 
of  those  temples  of  law  and  civilization,  God  forbid  that 
any  agency  have  power  to  "reconstruct'"  it  at  all;  for  the 


Put  if  one  realizes  the  truth  that  government  over  people 
and  the  property  rights  which  it  is  chiefly  ordained  to  con- 
serve are  a  mere  mistake,  not  necessary  at  all,  not  best  for  the 
general  welfare,  not  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
numbers,  why  ever  should  he  desire  to  "reconstruct  "  any 
mere  pagan  temple  sacred  in  the  sight  of  only  social,  politi- 
cal, and  ecclesiastical  idolators  ?  If,  indeed,  the  larger  truth 
be  only  Communism  plus  faith,  liberty,  fraternity  and 
equality,  founded  upon  faith  in  Christ  and  in  human  nature, 
what  possible  use  can  there  be  for  any  of  our  ecclesiastical 
Joss-houses  at  all  ?  Why  seek  to  reconstruct  any  of  them  at 
all?  Is  not  the  fact  which  underlies  the  whole  idea  that 
government  over  the  people  is  a  necessity  just  simply  the 
fact  that  they  who  so  teach  have  at  least  no  faith  in  the  peo- 
ple at  all — and  are  not  democrats  at  all  ?  Is  not  the  politi- 
cal want  of  faith  in  the  demos  which  postulates  government 
over  it  as  a  necessity  of  civilization  next  of  kin  to  the  ecclesi- 
asticism which  from  the  days  of  Augustine  has  outraged, 
and  libeled,  and  slandered  our  humanity  by  declaring  that 
it  is  "  totally  depraved  " — such  a  mere  outcast  from  God  and 
decency  that  it  must  have  been  an  unmeasureable  crime  to 
have  created  it  at  all  ?  So  say  law  and  ecclesiasticism, 
church  and  state,  government  and  ecclesiasticism.  But 
not  so  did  the  grand  Essenian  teach  us — the  first,  last,  only 
perfect  democrat.  Whatever  our  humanity  may  be.  He 
loved  it  much.  He  believed  that  though  the  human  had 
fallen,  it  was  still  so  grand  and  high  that  it  was  meet 
and  right  that  a  God  might  suffer  unto  death  to  redeem 
it.  Whatever  it  may  be,  He  assumed  it  as  verily  His 
own.  In  it  He  lived,  and  loved,  and  suffered  from  the 
manger  to  the  cross.  By  every  act  and  teaching  of  His 
sinless  life,  by  all  of  His  wonderful  works,  by  that  mist  of 
horror  which  enshrouds  forever  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
by  that  hideous  mockery  in  Pilate's  hall  of  judgment,  by  His 
weary  ascent  up  the  mount  of  darkness,  and  by  His  cruel 
death  submitted  to  voluntarily  for  a  reason  for  which  no  other 
man  ever  died — [even  for  the  sins  of  the  people] — He  testi- 
fied to  all  ages,  all  devils,  and  all  men,  that  this  humanity 
was,  and,  is,  worthy  of  everlasting  love,  pity,  honor,  and  ef- 
fort, and  in  doing  so,  He  forever  stamped  as  a  mere  slander 
and  lie  the  false  pretense  of  law  and  order  that  human  nat- 
ure is  totally  depraved,  and  that  government  over  the  people 
is  a  necessity  of  civilized  life. 

Perhaps  the  clear  discernment  of  this  larger  truth  is  not 
possible  to  one  who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  cherish  a  gen- 
uine democratic  faith  in  the  people;  who  is  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  believe  that  the  people  is  capable  of  governing  itself 
from  the  basis  of  faith  in  God  and  man,  and  who  is  conse- 
quently unable  or  unwilling  to  root  up  and  cast  out  of  his 
heart  all  confidence  in  the  venerable  lie  that  government 
over  the  people  and  some  form  of  ecclesiasticism  are  a  neces- 
sity of  civilization.  But  still  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  whole 
argument  drawn  from  the  wrant  of  will  or  ability,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  know  the  truth,  to  "  reconstruct  "  any  fashion 
of  the  temple  of  law  and  civilization,  is  made  only  by  these 
limitations,  and  rests  only  upon  the  fallacy  that  such  recon- 
struction is  a  necessity  of  civilization. 

Sometimes  these  limitations  become  almost  too  narrow  to 
be  borne  with  patiently.  Is  it  anything  to  the  purpose  if  a 
"  Fourth  of  July  "  orator  shall  fly  the  spread-eagle  high,  and 
declare  that  the  lessons  of  all  the  centuries  are  false  because 
our  juvenile  republicanism  has  not  reached  a  condition  in 
which  government  means  a  ruling  class  at  the  top,  an  op- 
pressed people  at  the  bottom,  and  ecclesiasticism  and  an 
army  between  them  adjusting  their  relative  rights  and 
duties  by  the  agency  of  bayonets  and  prayer?  Are  we 
not  tending  in  that  direction  with  fearful  haste?  Is  there 
not  time  enough  yet  to  reach  the  normal  condition  which  is 
the  net  result  of  all  that  we  know  of  the  science  of  govern- 
ment ?  Would  it  not  be  far  more  to  the  purpose  to  clearly 
point  out  some  divine  power  in  republicanism  which  is  able 
to  redeem  us  from  the  inevitable  fate  which  has  overtaken 
all  the  governments  on  earth  ?  And  if  it  be  true  that  the 
slight  progress  which  we  have  unconsciously  made  toward 
Christ's  Communism,  by  the  abrogation  of  feudal  titles,  ten- 
ures, and  privileges,  has  rendered  private  property  less 
stable  than  when  lord  was  the  synonym  for  wealth  and 
power,  so  that  "  the  descendants  of  the  poor  men  of  the  last 
generation  may  be  the  rich  men  of  to-day,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  the  rich  men  of  the  last  generation  the  poor  men  of 
to-day,"  is  it,  therefore,  any  the  less  true  that  there  are  the 
rich  and  the  poor  now,  and  that  there  are  christless  social 
distinctions  maintained  between  them  and  their  children  be- 


cause of  their  wealth  or  poverty  as  merciless  as  Hindoo 
caste  or  Jewish  leprosy?  Or  can  any  man  desire  a  stronger 
statute  of  "entails"  than  bonded  national  debt  and  private 
corporations  aggregate,  controlling  all  the  people  in  all 
realms  of  thought  and  in  all  the  thoroughfares  of  trade? 
What  is  the  larger  truth  which  lies  beyond?  Let  us  for  a 
hile  try  to  escape  from  the  limitations  imposed  by  our  gens, 
generation  and  surroundings  so  as  not  to  be  deceived  by 
dreams  of  perfectness  in  which,  perhaps,  all  adolescent 
nationalities  are  prone  to  indulge,  and  make  an  honest  effort 
to  discern  the  truth.  Doubtless  every  age  and  every  civiliza- 
tion has  had  its  man,  or  men,  distinguished  by  superior  skill, 
abilities,  genius  in  this  affair  of  government.  Moses  legis- 
lated for  the  Jews  with  a  prescience  that  almost  vindicated 
his  claims  to  inspiration,  but  for  the  Jews  only;  he  was  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  of  the  gens  and  of  the  generation  in 
which  he  lived  just  as  other  men  are.  Alexander  knew  how 
to  make  Macedonia  the  eye  of  Greece,  and  the  splendor  of 
his  empire  was,  perhaps,  a  good  thing  for  the  Greeks,  but 
his  victorious  march  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus  was 
rather  oppressive  to  Darius  and  the  Persians.  He  legis- 
lated for  Greece  only.  The  Oesars  made  Rome  mistress  of 
the  world,  but  Carthage,  Gaul",  Germania,  Spain,  and  Britain 
shriveled  up  before  their  wrath.  Their  own  historian, 
Tacitus,  says  that  "they  made  desolation  and  called  it 
peace."  Their  legislation  was  for  Rome  only,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  short  sword  and  the  brute  courage  of  the 
legion  became  the  curse  of  mankind.  Napoleon  led  France 
along  the  scoundrel  road  to  military  "glory,"  but  the  seeds 
of  hatred  which  he  sowed  broadcast  over  Europe  from  the 
Rhine  to  Moscow  have  borne  legitimate  fruits  even  in  our 
day.  He  was  French  only.  A  long  line  of  English  states- 
men have  given  to  "  the  right  little,  tight  little  isle  "  an  em- 
pire on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  but  the  Indian  infamies 
which  Burke  recited  at  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  are 
enough  to  damn  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  all  eternity,  if 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  retribution  for  national  selfish- 
ness and  crime.  Their  policy  was  good  for  England  only; 
not  for  India.  All  men,  no  matter  how  vast  their  achieve- 
ments or  how  grand  their  genius,  were  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  their  gens  and  by  their  surroundings.  All 
of  them  believed  in  a  government  over  the  people,  in  an 
ecclesiasticism  between  the  people  and  their  rulers  ;  and 
their  utmost  statesmanship  never  contemplated  anything 
higher  or  better  than  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  (or 
rather  of  the  ruling  classes  of  their  own)  gens  at  the  expense 
of  others.  One  man  alone  was  subject  to  no  such  limita- 
tions ;  one  man  only  was  large  enough,  and  loving  enough, 
and  unselfish  enough  to  claim  mankind  as  his  countrymen, 
and  to  legislate  for  all  :  wise  enough  to  know  and  to  teach 
not  the  kind  of  patriotism  that  might  aggrandize  one  city  or 
State  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  what  was  for  the  general 
welfare  of  all.  Simple  as  a  child,  modest  as  a  nun,  grand  as 
an  alp,  lovely  as  a  god,  and  loving  as  a  brother,  he  grasped 
and  sifted  out  the  whole  science  of  government,  teaching 
that  government  over  the  people  is  a  mistake  ;  that  private 
property  rights  are  a  fatal  error  ;  and  that  the  best  possible 
system  for  any  people,  and  for  all  peoples,  is  a  pure  democ- 
racy, social  and  political,  founded  on  faith  in  God  and  faith  in 
human  nature.  This  man  was  Jesus  Christ.  Is  not  this 
truth  larger  than  any  temple  of  law  and  civilization  ?  "  De- 
stroy ye  the  temple  {videlicet,  of  Jewish  law  and  civilization) 
and  in  three  days  I  will  build  it  up  again." 

Will  you  observe  that  the  grand  Essenian  spoke  not  of 
"reconstructing"  any  temple  of  Jewish,  Greek,  or  Roman 
law  and  civilization,  for  his  "  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world?"  Was  he  not  one  of  those  "pessimists  who  find 
t  easy  to  demolish  ?"  Will  you  observe  that  the  very  key- 
note of  all  his  teachings — social  and  political  teachings — 
(which  were  far  the  more  important  part  of  his  divine  truth) 
makes  a  discord  with  every  possible  system  of  law  and  or- 
der, and  can  not  possibly  harmonize  with  any  scheme,  not 
based  upon  a  calm,  strong,  undying  faith  in  both  God  and 
man  ?  Will  you  observe  that  the  pretense  of  the  necessity 
for  any  such  thing  as  law  and  order,  government  and  eccle- 
siasticism, was  regarded  by  him  and  denounced  by  him  as  a 
lie  of  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees,  the  net  result  of  which 
must  necessarily  be  the  debasement  of  the  multitude  for 
whom  he  gave  his  life?  What  form  of  government  did 
Christ  propose  to  "reconstruct?"  What  ecclesiasticism  did 
he  desire  to  perpetuate  ?  What  notion  of  church  and  state 
did  he  declare  to  be  of  divine  authority  ?  "  Only  this  and 
nothing  more:"  Community  of  rights  and  property  among 
all  who  believe;  Communism  with  faith  added. 

The  idea  of  government  over  the  people  is  a  false  idea; 
there  is  no  such  necessity.  Private  property-rights  are  gentile 
wisdom;  community  of  property  and  rights  is  divine  truth. 
The  best  thing  for  the  general  welfare  (which  is  the  only  ob- 
ject of  true  statesmanship)  is  a  pure  democracy,  social  and 
political;  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity;  the  brotherhood  of 
man;  Communism  plus  faith.  There  can  be  no  need  to  "re- 
construct "  anything;  the  work  of  social  and  political  regen- 
eration is  only  to  "demolish"  the  falsehoods  that  bar  the 
progress  of  truth,  that  the  truth  must  make  us  free.  Only 
"ye  can  not  worship  God  and  Mammon;"  the  idea  that 
property-rights  are  the  holiest  thing  in  human  life,  and  that 
government  over  the  people  is  therefore  a  necessity,  is  anti- 
Christ,  and  is  founded  in  the  very  essence  of  it  upon  want 
of  faith  in  both  God  and  man. 

Now,  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  develop  a  single 
thought,  to  free  ourselves,  if  possible,  with  reference  to  it, 
from  the  limitations  referred  to,  so  as  to  get  a  common-sense, 
tangible  hold  upon  the  very  core  of  the  matter  discussed. 
Have  we  done  this?  Let  us  restate  the  case  and  ascertain 
whether  we  clearly  understand  ourselve_s  or  not. 

As  to  the  thing  called  government,  human  wisdom  has 
never  carried  the  idea  of  it  beyond  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  gens,  the  generation  and  the  surroundings  of  him  who 
considered  the  subject.  One  of  these  limitations  subsists  in 
the  idea  that  a  government  over  the  people  as  the  guardian 
of  property  is  a  necessary  thing,  without  which  there  must 
be  nothing  but  anarchy —social  and  political  chaos;  because 
property  is  the  chief  concern  of  both  law  and  order,  and  the 
sacredest  thing  in  human  life,  than  which  government  can 
have  no  higher  object.  Under  these  limitations,  it  has  nec- 
essarily resulted  that  the  science  government  has  found  its 
highest  achievements  in  aggrandizing  one  city  or  State  at 
the  expense  of  another;  and  of  necessity,  also,  life,  under 
every  system  of  law  and  order  known  to  experience,  has  de- 
veloped the  individual,  the  family,  the  State,  the  national- 
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ity,  under  the  power  of  self  and  self-interest  alone,  so  that 
strife,  wretchedness,  and  crime  have  been  perpetually  the 
product  of  every  such  system — strife  between  individuals 
and  families  for  precedence  resulting  in  all  manner  of  social 
and  political  evils;  strife  between  nations  building  up  na- 
tional debts  to  curse  the  labor  of  every  people  in  Christen- 
dom. The  problem  of  statesmanship  under  these  limita- 
tions has  therefore  been  to  ascertain  and  inaugurate  the  best 
form  of  government  over  the  people.  But  the  larger  truth 
of  true  statesmanship  begins  with  an  inquiry  whether  any 
form  of  government  over  the  people  is  necessary  at  all  ?  And 
whether  property-rights,  which  at  last  are  the  chief  concern 
of  every  form  of  government,  are  not  merely  a  mistake  ? 
And  whether  both  of  these  things  (government  over  the 
people  and  property-rights)  are  not  irreconcilable  with  the 
highest  object  of  true  statesmanship,  the  general  welfare, 
the  common  good  ?  Now,  Christ  alone  rose  above  all  of  the 
limitations  to  which  other  men  were  subject.  He  discovered, 
with  omniscient  clearness,  that  government  over  the  people 
and  property-rights  (both  of  which  things  are,  in  the  very 
essence  of  them,  nothing  but  selfishness  crystalized  into 
forms  of  law)  are  antagonistic  to  the  grand  object  of  true 
statesmanship,  the  general  welfare,  which  can  never  be  at- 
tained in  any  adequate  way  otherwise  than  by  a  pure  de- 
mocracy, social  and  political,  as  the  civil  exponent  of  an 
abiding  faith  in  God  and  humanity. 

Is  not  this  the  larger  truth  which  is  unshackled  by  the 
limitations  referred  to?  Is  it  not  a  truth  for  all  men  in  all 
ages  ?  Point  out,  if  you  can,  as  profound  a  philosopher,  so 
consummate  a  statesman,  so  wonderful  a  counselor  in  politi- 
cal economy,  as  Jesus  Christ,  the  Communist. 

Let  us  worry  this  idea  of  government  over  the  people,  the 
guardian  of  "the  sacred  bounds  of  property,"  a  little  longer; 
let  us  look  at  it  from  a  slightly  different  standpoint,  and  en- 
deavor to  take  it  up  in  our  hands  and  feel  it  and  weigh  it, 
and  see  exactly  what  it  is. 

Every  square  mile  of  territory  in  Christendom  (and  nearly 
all  of  it  in  pagandom)  is  in  some  way  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  criminal  and  civil  courts  of  law  and  equity.  The 
criminal  law  itself  is  a  most  elaborate  and  intricate  system, 
and  is  the  representative  of  long  centuries  of  keen,  unceas- 
ing, intellectual  strife  between  crime  on  the  one  hand,  and 
and  law  and  order  on  the  other;,  the  effort  of  one  being  to 
make  a  law  and  fix  a  penalty  for  every  transgression,  and 
the  effort  of  the  other  being  to  commit  crimes  not  within 
existing  statutes,  or  to  evade  the  condemnation  denounced 
against  it  by  new  methods  and  untried  artifices.  A  man  can 
master  the  details  of  any  art,  or  science,  or  trade,  with  less 
expenditure  of  time  and  intellectual  labor  than  he  must  use 
to  acquire  a  respectable  knowledge  of  the  criminal  law.  If 
you  include  the  title  Fraud  under  the  general  idea  of  criminal 
law,  you  will  be  perhaps  astonished  to  find  how  large  a  per- 
centage of  all  law  is  either  criminal  law  or  intimately  con- 
nected with  and  dependent  upon  it.  Let  us  advance  one 
step  further  in  this  direction,  and  we  may  perhaps  find  a 
most  wonderful  and  striking  comment  upon  Christ's  social 
and  political  teachings;  for  if  you  will  view  the  whole  body 
of  the  criminal  law  in  its  most  comprehensive  signification, 
the  singular  fact  is  revealed  that  there  are  but  few  crimes 
known  to  the  criminal  law  which  it  is  possible  for  any  man 
to  commit,  if  the  idea  of  government  over  the  people  as  the 
guardian  of  property  could  be  abolished;  blasphemy,  homi- 
cide, and  rape  (including,  of  course,  any  attempts,  or  per- 
sonal violence,  in  the  direction  of  the  last  two)  would  cover 
almost  the  whole  range  of  the  criminal  law;  for  nearly  all 
other  crimes  originate  in  the  fact  of  government  over  the 
people  as  the  guardian  of  property-rights,  and  there  would 
not  remain  the  slightest  inducement  to  perpetrate  any  crime 
or  fraud,  except  the  three  referred  to  above,  if  this  idea  were 
abolished  from  the  mind  and  from  the  law.  As  to  homicide 
itself,  perhaps  this  crime  would  be  unknown,  because  it  is 
just  simply  true  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  committed  except  for 
gain,  or  in  consequence  of  some  contest  or  controversy  aris- 
ing out  of  property-right,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Trea- 
son, perjury,  larceny,  robbery,  forgery  (including  counterfeit- 
ing and  all  manner  of  false  pretenses),  burglary,  frauds, 
cheats,  forcible  trespasses,  piracy,  and  war,  and  the  whole  of 
the  intricate  catalogue  of  crime,  would  be  abolished;  be- 
cause, if  the  idea  of  the  government  over  the  people  as  the 
guardian  of  the  property-rights  were  once  abrogated,  no 
possible  inducement  to  commit  such  crimes  could  remain. 
To  ravish  and  to  kill  for  the  mere  gratification  of  brute  pas- 
sions are  even  now  uncommon  crimes,  although  our  law  and 
order  system  are  more  and  more  making  marriage  an  im- 
possible thing  for  the  poor  ;  and  perhaps  under  the  social 
and  political  systems  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  pure  democracy, 
even  these  brutal  offenses  would  be  utterly  unknown;  and 
blasphemy  would  be  impossible  when,  upon  obedience  to 
His  imperative  commands,  the  adoption  of  Communism  as 
the  law  of  the  land  might  render  it  possible  for  the  compas- 
sionate Christ  once  more  to  draw  consolingly  nigh  to  human 
life  and  lay  his  divine  hand  upon  the  aching  head  of  our 
paralytic  law  and  order  systems,  saying  :  "  Even  thy  sins, 
which  are  many,  be  forgiven  thee." 

Now  the  common  law  idea  of  crime  was  only  that  it  must 
be  proved  and  punished.  It  was  a  thing  for  which  only 
weakness  could  have  pity,  to  which  it  was  folly  to  be  merci- 
ful. The  law  was  vindictive  and  cruel.  Is  had  no  idea  of 
reforming  the  criminal,  or  of  ameliorating  the  consequences 
of  crime.  Ducking,  whipping,  branding,  imprisonment  in 
noisome  and  unhealthy  prisons,  the  worse  the  more  fitting, 
transportation  and  death,  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering 
— these  were  the  common  law  remedies  for  crimes.  But  we 
have  improved  upon  this  merciless  code.  Modern  statutes 
protect  even  the  criminal,  and  both  in  law  and  in  thought 
the  leading  idea  in  criminal  jurisprudence  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing directed  to  mere  restraint  of  the  offender,  to  protecting 
society  against  his  crimes,  to  ameliorating  the  consequence 
of  his  deeds,  and  to  ihe  reformation  of  the  criminal.  So 
far  as  crime  is  in  reality  the  result  of  ignorance  (and  of  the 
incapacities  consequent  upon  ignorance)  modern  philosophy- 
seeks  to  meet  it  by  the  establishment  of  free-school  systems 
— systems  which  are  logically  and  essentially  communistic^ 
and  are  utterly  indefensible  from  any  basis  of  reason  that  is 
not  founded  upon  Communism;  for  every  such  system  in  the 
very  nature  of  it  involves  as  direct  and  necessary  contradic- 
tion of  our  whole  system  of  government  and  property  as 
does  the  abrogation  of  individual  property-rights  in  toto. 
There  is  only  a  difference  in  the  extent  to  which  the  princi- 
ple is  carried;  the  principle  itself  is  essentially  communistic, 


vis.:  it  is  for  the  general  welfare  that  a  part  of  your  private 
property  shall  be  consecrated  to  public  uses,  in  order  that 
all  may  be  taught  in  the  free  schools.  If  the  consecration 
of  a  part  is  right  now,  how  long  ought  one  to  be  in  reaching 
the  larger  truth  that  the  consecration  of  all  is  right? 

Now,  those  "pessimists  who  find  it  easy  to  demolish"  are 
not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  present  position  of  Christen- 
dom with  reference  to  this  matter  of  crime  is  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  common  law  of  the  same  subject ;  and 
they  especially  indorse  the  free-school  systems  because  they 
are  simply  the  assertion  of  the  communistic  principle,  as  to 
education,  in  the  form  of  statutes  ;  and  they  say  :  "  Lord,  it 
is  good  to  be  here."  But,  if  the  Grand  Essenian  was  right 
in  His  teachings  upon  this  point  also,  as  He  was  about 
everything  else,  intellect  is  possessed  of  no  moral  quality, 
and,  therefore,  education  can  have  no  tendency  to  repress 
crime  except  so  far  as  crime  itself  is  the  result  of  ignorance, 
or  of  the  general  incapacities  consequent  upon  ignorance  ; 
and  Prince  Bismarck's  experiment  in  this  kind  is  infallibly 
certain  to  prove  a  splendid  failure,  if  not  worse.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  little  too  abstract.     Let  us  try  it  again. 

It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  some  men  are  criminals  because 
they  are  ignorant  that  the  thing  they  do  is  a  crime;  it  is  un- 
questionably true  that  ignorance,  both  as  to  literary  culture 
and  as  to  skilled  labor,  renders  a  man  less  able  to  compete 
with  other  men,  and  less  able  to  make  an  honest  livelihood, 
and,  therefore,  more  likely  to  resort  to  crime;  and  so  far  as 
these  results  of  ignorance  are  the  effective  cause  of  crime, 
education  necessarily  tends  to  repress  criminal  actions.  But 
it  is  not  true  that  these  results  of  ignorance  are  the  sole  cause 
of  crime,  nor  even  that  they  are  the  principal  or  controlling 
cause  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  almost  every  crime  in  the  cata- 
logue (except  homicide,  larceny,  and  rape)  imply  a  degree 
of  courage,  skill,  and  intelligence  in  the  criminal  which  nega- 
tives the  pretense  that  ignorance  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
criminal  act;  and  it  is  mere  folly  to  suppose  that  education 
can  repress  the  volume  of  crime  which  is  not  the  produce  of 
ignorance.  The  intellect  has  no  morality.  "  They  who 
know  the  most  must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth: 
The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  that  of  life,"  i.  t\,  moral  or  spir- 
itual life.  In  fact  "pessimists  who  find  it  easy  to  demolish  " 
a  multitude  of  linen-cambric,  social,  theological,  and  static 
shams  and  holinesses,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  declaring  that 
the  repression  of  crime  is  a  thing  clear  beyond  the  power  of 
any  political  and  ecclesiastical  system  in  which  there  is  a 
government  over  the  people  as  the  guardian  of  private  prop- 
erty-rights, however  much  that  system  may  be  baptized  by 
sham  religions  and  aided  by  secular  education;  the  proof 
of  this  assertion,  in  its  concrete  form,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  such  systems  have  tried  it  for  at  least  twenty  centuries, 
and  have  failed.  The  truth,  in  its  logical  or  abstract  form, 
may  crop  out  incidentally  in  a  subsequent  paper. 

We  are,  therefore,  totally  unsatisfied  with  all  social,  eccle- 
siastical, and  governmental  gong-beatings  and  show-coat- 
isms  on  this  subject  of  crime  and  the  criminal  classes;  and, 
by  way  of  reconstruction,  we  desire  to  know  where  there  is 
something  better  than  any  mere  theological  and  static  tinker- 
ings  and  pettifoggings  at  public  moralities.  Where  is  the 
larger  truth  ? 

"  Come  to  Jesus  !  " 

The  question  on  hand  is  how  to  repress  crime.  It  is  as- 
certained that  punishment,  no  matter  how  cruel  and  vindic- 
tive, cannot  do  it;  it  is  known  that  education  reaches  only 
that  small  section  of  the  evil  which  is  the  result  of  ignorance 
and  the  incapacities  consequent  upon  ignorance;  all  systems 
of  law  and  order  are  powerless  to  accomplish  the  thing  de- 
sired.    Where  is  the  larger  truth  ? 

We  have  seen  that  all  crimes  which  are  not  the  result  of 
some  volcanic  ebullition  of  mere  brutish  instinct  and  passion 
originate  in  the  fact  of  government  over  the  people  as  the 
guardian  of  property  rights.  Crime  can  be  repressed  by 
abolishing  all  inducements  to  commit  it,  and  not  by  any 
other  means  whatever.  If  you  substitute  democracy  for  the 
government  over  the  people  there  cannot  be  any  such  crimes 
as  treason,  rebellion,  insurrection,  civil  war,  et  id  omne  genus. 
If  you  abolish  the  legal  existence  of  private  property-rights 
there  can  be  no  crime  done  to  acquire  what  has  no  value 
whatever;  or  because  of  the  deprivation  of  rights  that  do  not 
exiet;  or  because  of  any  contest  or  controversy  arising  out 
impossible  "rights,"  rights  which  cease  to  exist  with  the  law 
and  order  systems  which  created  them.  The  cure  for  a 
large  proportion  of  crime  is  Communism;  the  cure  for  all 
crime  is  Communism  with  faith  added;  so  taught  Christ;  so 
we  believe  and  teach  ! 

Some  years  ago  two  very  powerful  and  enlightened  nations 
declared  the  African  slave  trade  to  be  piracy — penalty  death 
— but  the  trade  went  on.  "  The  armaments  that  thunder- 
strike  the  walls  of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake  and 
monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals,"  were  turned  against  the 
pirates,  but  the  trade  was  not  suppressed.  There  were  felons 
daring  enough  to  lead  and  criminals  ready  enough  "to  follow 
Captain  Kidd  as  he  sailed,"  and  England  and  America  com- 
bined to  suppress  this  piracy,  but  the  trade  continued. 
Finally,  the  inducement  to  commit  this  crime  was  removed 
by  law,  prope7-ty  in  the  slaves  was  abolished,  and  the  trade 
suppressed  itself.  The  larger  truth  as  to  the  suppression  of 
crime,  then,  is  only  this  :  remove  all  inducements  to  per- 
petrate it ;  as  nearly  all  crime  grows  out  of  private  property 
rights,  abolish  these  rights,  and  the  crimes  caused  by  them. 
Establish  a  democracy  pure  and  simple  as  the  civil  exponent 
of  the  system  of  Christ,  or,  rather,  abolish  the  false  stateisms 
and  ecclesiasticisms  which  render  such  democracy  impossi- 
ble. Let  us  have  Communism  plus  Faith,  and  so  render 
virtue  possible  and  the  general  welfare  something  more  than 
a  Utopian  dream. 

"Plus  Faith?"  Yes.  Let  us  strip  off  our  static  and  ec- 
clesiastical show- coat  isms  and  theological  fouled-linen  from 
this  matter  of  faith  and  gaze  upon  its  naked  and  divine 
beauty;  because  "faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for"  (and  it  is  all  the  substance  there  is  in  those  things);  it 
is  "  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  "  (and  there  is  no  other 
evidence  of  them) ;  and  faith  only  is  the  key  to  the  treasures 
of  knowledge.         Very  truly  yours, 

Nathan,  an  Essenian. 
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A  physician  in  Rochester,  New  York,  says  that  the  girls 
of  that  town  are  very  pretty,  and  grow  in  grace  and  loveli- 
ness until  they  are  about  eighteen  or  twenty,  when  they  get 
pale,  sickly-looking,  and  faded,  "going  all  to  pieces  at  twen- 
ty-six." 


By  the  roadside  near  Telis  a  score  of  our  de;i 

Lay  a  prey  to  the  corpse-robbing  Turk, 
But  we  spurred,  and,  before  the  swart  jackals  had  fled, 

Cut  them  down — we  were  used  to  such  work. 

While  the  troop  stopped  to  form,  as  I  rode  down  the  line 

Giving  orders,  a  cry  struck  my  ear — 
A  piteous,  wailing,  sad  cry — a  sure  sign 

That  some  trooper  lay  wounded  and  near. 

My  eye  scanned  the  bodies — all  dead.     But  again 

Came  that  cry,  and  I  traced  up  the  sound 
To  a  clump  of  low  bushes  to  westward,  and  then, 

Leaping  down  from  my  horse  to  the  ground, 

Threw  the  bridle  across  my  sound  arm,  and  so  ran 

To  the  bushes,  where,  seated,  I  found 
A  dark-tinted  figure  that  looked  like  a  man. 

From  whose  lips  came  the  agonized  sound. 

The  arms  were  flung  wide  from  the  body ;   the  hands, 

That  clutched  wildly  at  earth  and  at  air, 
Seemed  gloved.     I  drew  near.     Even  now  my  heart  stands 

In  its  beat  to  describe  what  was  there. 

A  man !     'Twas  no  man,  but  a  quivering  mass 
Of  flayed  flesh  from  the  scalp  to  the  waist!  — 

The  face  featureless,  eyeless — the  mirror,  the  glass 
Of  God's  self,  by  hell's  devils  defaced. 

And — may  rust  eat  my  sabre! — what  seemed  to  be  gloves 

Were  no  gloves,  but  the  white  of  the  skin, 
Which  the  demons  had  left  on  the  hands.  -Here  Wolooski. 

Our  doctor,  came  galloping  in, 

Jumped  down,  shook  his  head.     "Nothing  now  to  be  done,'' 

Muttered  he,  as  we  fixed  our  sad  gaze 
On  what  comrade  we  knew  not,  though  near  him  lay  one 

Of  our  regiment's  own  beautiful  bays. 

A  hurt  trooper  to  flay!  The  hell -ravening  crew 
Had  rare  sport  when  we  broke  on  them  here! 

I  took  the  poor  hands  —  it  was  all  I  could  do — 
And  w:hispered  in  accents  of  cheer. 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  the  racked  frame  seemed  to  shake; 
From  the  torn  lips  at  length  the  words  come : 
"  Nicolai,"  they  said,  ''for  our  old  friendship's  sake, 
Send  a  ball  through  my  heart,"     I  was  dumb 

With  surprise.     "Who  are  you?-'    And  the  figure  replied: 

"Alexis  Sebaste."     Alas! 
'Twas  Alexis,  my  schoolmate,  who  shared  at  my  side 
Our  last  bivouac  mess  on  the  grass. 

Alexis,  who  rode  away  gay  at  the  head 

Of  our  gallant  first  squadron  that  day, 
And  who  now  with  heart-rending  eagerness  plead 

For  death's  boon.     I  had  fired  in  the  fray 

My  last  chamber,  and  turned  with  a  questioning  look 

To  Wolooski,  who  silently  drew 
His  revolver,  and,  while  with  emotion  he  shook, 

Looking  off  from  our  comrade — I,   too, 

Looking  off,  but  still  holding  the  poor  hands  in  mine — 

Fired  twice.     In  the  brook's  shallow  bed, 
Wrapped  close  in  my  cloak,  with  a  bowlder — rude  sign 

Of  interment — rolled  o'er  him,  our  dead 

We  laid  down.  Then  with  blood-moistened  hands  we  both  swore 

Ne'er  to  empty  our  pistols,  but  aye 
Keep  a  shot  for  ourselves  or  our  comrades  before 

We  would  leave  them  so  foully  to  die. 
Merced,  May  23,  1878.  Robert  Duncan  Milne. 


Smoke. 


Drifting  and  reeling  through  the  sultry  air. 
The  loosened  breath  of  the  red  god,  Fire, 

Floats  out  below  us  everywhere, 

Throbbing  and  swelling  like  pulse  of  desire. 

From  hearth,  and  factor}',  and  lines  of  restless  ships. 
The  slender  signals  flutter  in  the  wind, 

While  here  and  there  a  sullen  pennon  dips, 
Trailing  its  lazy  foam-wreaths  far  behind. 

Now  gray  as  sin,  now  white  as  carded  wool. 
Meeting  and  melting  into  nothingness  ; 

With  these  air-genii  all  my  day  is  full — 
They  hold  the  magic  of  a  slow  caress. 

Kindly  each  earth-cloud  gathers  in  its  train, 
Figment  or  fantasy  of  thought,  uncurled, 

Until,  set  free  from  fleshly  peace  or  pain, 
We  float  together  in  an  under  world. 

Circling  and  sinking  on  forgotten  wings, 
We  catch  the  glory  of  the  sea  and  sky  ; 

A  little  while  the  phantom  garment  clings, 
Only  a  breathing  space,  and  then — we  die. 

Belmont. 


Despondency. 


"Look  !  the  sun  is  dying; 

Love  dies  ever  so.1' 
"Ah!  but  in  the  sunset 

Hangs  the  young  moon's  bow." 

"See!  the  day  is  fading; 

Hope  fades  with  the  light." 
"No,  for  stars  are  shining 

Through  the  purple  night." 
San  Francisco.  June  27.  Florence  Sidney  Smith. 


Mr.  Lanfear,  a  man  engaged  in  breeding  camels  in  Texas, 
says  of  them  that  it  is  no  more  trouble  to  raise  them  than  it 
is  to  raise  horses  and  cattle.  The  colts  for  the  first  three  or 
four  days  require  close  attention,  but  after  that- take  their 
chances  with  the  rest  of  the  herd.  They  feed  on  cactus  and 
brush,  eschewing  all  grasses  that  cattle  and  horses  eat  if  the 
favorite  cactus  can  be.  had.  Mr.  Lanfear  says  there  is  one 
camel  in  his  herd  that  has  traveled  150  miles  between  sun 
and  sun,  and  that  almost  any  well-broken  camel  can  travel 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  a  day. 


No  American  lady  of  the  day  leads  so  brilliant  a  life  as  I 
Madame  Waddington,  wife  of  the  French  Minister  for  For- 
eign  Affairs.     A  strange  combination  of  nationalities  this 
family  presents.     He  is  of  naturalized  British  parents,  was  | 
educated  under  Arnold  at  Rugby,  and  rowed  in  the  Trinity  , 
eight  at  Cambridge  ;  his  wife  is  daughter  ofc  the  late  Presi- 
dent King,  of  Columbia  College. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


SANTA  CRUZINGS 


The  atmosphere  was  gloomy  and  the  sky  overcast  last 
Saturday  when  the  two  of  us — L  and  myself— dodged  the 
drays,  stumbled  over  the  vegetable  crates  and  potato  sacks, 
and  caromed  gracefully  along  the  narrow  sidewalks  through 
the  lower  portion  of  the  city  in  a  frantic  endeavor  to  catch 
the  steamer  Ancon  for  a  Sunday  in  Santa  Cruz.  Each  street 
down  the  course  tossed  its  recruits  to  the  flying  brigade. 
Here  a  custom-house  clerk  joins  the  galloping  throng  :  now 
a  mercantile  steed,  with  long,  wild,  and  vigorous  lope,  swings 
into  line;  then,  an  asthmatic  book-keeper  or  two  hammer 
the  planks  with  their  restless  hoofs  ;  while  away  off  in  the 
distance  a  long  and  a  short  broker,  with  their  new  style 
night-gown  ulsters  swaying  in  the  breeze,  come  tearing  along 
the  water-front  from  the  Oakland  ferry,  where  they  "sup- 
posed the  d — n  boat  lay."  Out  of  breath  we  all  tumble  up 
the  gang-plank  to  the  music  of  a  "bit"  of  a  band,  and  take 
a  look  at  the  scudding  clouds.  The  wind  actually  howls 
through  the  rigging  at  the  wharf,  and  there  is  a  general  feel- 
ing aboard  that  it  is  going  to  be  awful  rough  ouside.  This 
belief  is  confirmed  by  the  action  of  the  crew,  who,  as  the 
boat  swings  out  into  the  stream,  begin  to  make  things  fast, 
,  while  the  breeze  sweeps  the  deck,  and  a  hat  or  two  goes  to 
leeward,  A  curious  crowd  group  about  the  deck.  Here 
chat  a  little  knot  of  husbands,  going  down  to  meet  and  greet 
wives  who  have  been  flirting  with  some  other  fellow  the 
short  delightful  week.  They  are  well  dressed,  happv,  full  of 
jokes,  and  decidedly  cheerful.  There  stand  a  family  group 
— father,  mother,  freckled  sister,  and  "a  beast  of  a  brother." 
Over  the  rail  lean  a  loving  couple  not  long  married,  with 
no  knowledge  of  sea-sickness.  To  the  right  three  girls  gig- 
'gle  gayly,  and  forward  the  "  snips  "  of  boys  smoke  their  cigars 
and  cigarettes  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  good  time  coming. 
jThe  water  is  not  very  rough  yet,  but  the  white-caps  are  seen 
out  the  Gate  ;  and  off  Alcatraz,  a  few  of  the  more  hilarious 
brokers  begin  to  make  bets.  Hawkins  starts  the  fun.  He 
has  been  around  the  Board-room  all  the  morning,  telling 
everybody  how  he  had  roped  Brown  into  going  down  on  the 
steamer,  how  he  had  filled  him  up  with  just  the  right  kind 
|  of  a  lunch,  and  how  the  victim  would  suffer.  Hawkins 
never  gets  sea-sick,  so  he  bets  Brown  a  succession  of  four- 
bit  pieces  that  Brown  feeds  the  fishes  first — that  he  loses  his 
lunch  before  such  a  time.  Brown  returns  the  propositions, 
which  are  accepted.  The  gambling  feeling  becomes  con- 
tagious, and  pools  are  finally  made  upon  nearly  every 
stomach  aboard  the  ship.  Off  Fort  Point  the  craft  meets 
the  swell  of  the  bar,  and  the  battle-ground  is  reached.  Up 
goes  the  nose  of  the  Ancon,  and  as  her  stern  sinks  the  bot- 
tom drops  out  of  a  hundred  stomachs.  Oh,  what  a  sense  of 
goneness  !  Another  swell  glides  beneath  the  round  bottom, 
and,  amid  the  applause  of  a  group  of  pale  faces,  the  first  vic- 
tim flies  to  the  rail  and  "lightens  up  the  gloom."  A  tall 
blonde  takes  up  the  mournful  cry,  bringing  a  swift  and  soul- 
stirring  response  from  a  young  and  gushing  widow  to 
starboard,  who  was  making  short  tacks  for  her  stateroom, 
when  her  heartstrings  gave  way  and  her  escort's  lap  received 
her  swimming  head-  "  Next  !;:  cries  a  heartless  wretch,  and 
a  dozen  groans  answer  to  the  inhuman  exclamation.  Now 
the  carnage  begins  in  good  earnest.  The  bride  has  just 
pitched  down  the  cabin  stairs,  the  freckled  girl  and  her 
t  brother  are  under  the  same  overcoat,  three  or  four  of  the 
giggling  group  are  straining  their  corsets  terribly,  and  up 
against  the  wheelhouse  the  most  cheerful  individual  on 
i  board  looks  as  though  he  was  perfectly  prepared  to  meet 
his  God  at  less  than  a  moment's  notice.  Meantime  a  watch 
is  being  kept  on  Hawkins.  There  are  indications  that  the 
idisturber  is  after  him.  He  swears  that  he  is  all  right;  but 
that  pale  face  belies  him.  Deeper  and  deeper  goes  the  col- 
or, harder  and  harder  becomes  the  struggle,  more  excited 
get  the  interested  betters,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  whoop  is 
heard,  and,  accompanied  by  a  ringing  cheer,  the  Hawkins 
dollar  and  a  half  lunch  is  given  to  the  breeze  off  the  Cliff 
House.  Brown  is  victorious;  the  members  of  the  pool 
hilarious;  even  the  ship  gives  an  extra  roll  of  satisfaction, 
and  the  man  who  has  just  lost  a  two-bit  lunch  applauds  in 
heartfelt  sympathy,  while  Hawkins,  in  his  delirium  by  the 
port-wheel,  murmurs  his  wild,  mirthless  melody.  The  next 
man  to  go  is  the  clarionet  player  of  the  band.  He  has  been 
enjoying  the  situation  hugely,'and  laughs  with  the  loudest; 
but  suddenly  his  cheeks  refuse  to  bulge  to  the  mouth-piece, 
he  looks  cross-eyed  at  his  music,  and  as  the  print  multiplies 
he  smiles  a  sickly  recognition  to  the  leader  who  is  endeavor- 
ing to  make  him  keep  time,  and  finally  he  lays  down  his 
little  instrument  and  scatters  improvised  Vocal  notes  amon^- 
the  instrumental  characters  of"  Baby  Mine."  And  so  it  goes 
for  two  steady  hours.  Staterooms  are  populated,  the  deck 
is  crowded  by  staggering  humanity,  and  nearlv  every  nerve- 
less masculine  hand  is  holding  a  throbbing  female  head;  for 
it  is  terrible  rough — the  wind  very  strong  abeam,  a  swell 
that  plays  with  the  Ancon  like  an  "egg-shell,  a  day  raw  and 
cold  and  disagreeable.  Three  o'clock,  and  the  gong  sounds 
for  dinner.  An  early  meal,  but  something  like  four  hundred 
unfortunates  are  to  be  fed,  and  a  beginning  must  be  made. 


There  is  a  rush  for  the  first  table;  then  as  sudden  a  rush 
back  again.  Appetites  change  in  an  instant.  Things  that 
go  reluctantly  down  come  up  again  with  charming  alacrity. 
The  tables  change  occupants  like  the  figures  in  a  kaleido- 
scope. A  roll  this  way,  and  one  row  is  perfectly  satisfied; 
over  the  other,  and  the  line  moves  to  the  deck,  and  this 
continues  till  the  misery  of  every  sufferer  is  complete  and 
his  cup  of  bile  brimming  full.  By  this  time  it  is  seven 
o'clock.  Hay  is  suddenly  absorbed  by  night ;  no  sun  the 
ivljole  afternoon,  therefore  no  twilight.     But  the  wind  has 

down  and  the  swell  rocked  itself  to  sleep,  leaving  the 
ocean  a  surface  of  great  black  ripples,  over  which  the  dense 
black  smoke  from  the  stack  trails  away  like  a  sable  shroud. 
Gradually  the  invalids  find  their  way  to  the  deck,  pale  and 

tvful,  but  the  majority  of  them  feeling  better  for  their 
experience.  Now  Pigeon  Point  is  passed,  and  away  ahead 
to  the  left  the  Santa  Cruz  light  flashes  out  the  steamer's  des- 
tination.  We  are  two  hours  or  more  behind  time.  Nine 
o'clock,  and  the  powder  mill  wharf  can  be  discerned  through 
the  darkness,  and  the  red  and  green  lights  of  the  small 
craft  riding  the  swell  dance  gleefully  about.  The  band  gets 
in  place  once  again,  the  faces  of  the  crowd  on  the  wharf 
come  squarely  to  view  Against  the  dark  background,  there  is 
the  clear-cut  clang  of  the  Captain's  bell,  a  swift  slide  by  the 
end  of  the  pier,  a  tangle  of  orders  from  the  officers  to  the 
clumsy  crew,  a  casting  and  making  fast  of  breast  and  fore 
and  aft  lines,  the  placing  of  the  gangway  amid  the  jeers  and 
gratuitous  jokes  of  the  indiscriminate  crowd,  and  then  a 
wild  rush  up  the  plank,  a  pushing  and  pulling  and  neck- 
stretching,  a  choice  bit  of  kissing  here  and  there  between 
hubby  and  wife,  and  then  a  stampede  for  the  coaches  and 
horse-cars  grouped  at  the  shore  line.  "All  set,"  and  the 
procession  rushes  madly  into  the  cozy  little  town,  with  its 
baimy  atmosphere  tempered  to  the  delight  of  the  sea-sick 
lamb.  The  main  street  is  filled  with  vehicles,  for  the  town 
came  down  to  see  the  steamer  in,  and  the  sidewalks  are 
lively  because  the  Fusileers  from  the  city  are  expected  in 
on  the  late  train.  This  explains  the  Chinese  lanterns  on  the 
promenade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  House,  and  the  rows  of  can- 
dles in  the  window  of  the  restaurant  across  the  square.  Part 
of  our  wagon-load  goes  to  Pope's  ;  the  rest  stop  at  the  hotel, 
where  every  room  is  gone,  and  then  after  a  late  lunch  we 
climb  to  the  balcony,  and,  cigar  in  mouth,  wait  for  the  pa- 
rade that  has  excited  the  town.  The  crash  of  a  band  from 
a  side  street,  and  the  home  company,  uniformed  in  gray, 
pass  down  to  the  depot  to  receive  their  guests.  The  train 
whistles.  You  can  hear  the  commotion  of  landing,  the  wel- 
coming overture  of  the  musicians,  the  tramp  up  the  street, 
and  around  the  corner  swings  the  visiting  battalion,  their 
Prussian  helmets  reflecting  the  light  of  the  escorting 
torches,  and  their  magnificent  band  stirring  up  all  the  enthusi- 
asm and  patriotism  the  place  can  hold.  It  is  a  gala  night 
for  Santa  Cruz.  A  Roman  candle  pops  off  here  and  there, 
a  rocket  or  two  climbs  lazily  heavenward  and  reluctantly 
bursts,  the  stick  comes  plunging  down  on  some  Ddtch  fusi- 
leer's  head,  and  the  sidewalks  are  cluttered  with  disbanded 
soldiers  campaigning  against  the  saloons.  A  bit  of  a  ball  in 
the  hotel  dining-room  later  in  the  evening,  but  the  guests 
are  too  much  interested  in  outside  proceedings  to  dance. 
Then  to  bed,  to  toss  and  dream,  to  wake  and  hear  the  maud- 
lin musicians  attempt  a  serenade  or  blow  a  blast  on  a 
stranded  bugle.  In  the  early  morning  we  take  a  walk,  for 
the  novelty  of  the  thing,  up  the  narrow-gauge  road.  The 
girls  don't  like  it.  It  is  not  aristocratic  to  walk  on  the  rail- 
road track,  and  they  get  stuck  in  the  mud  in  the  tunnel 
through  the  hill,  and  faint  on  the  high  trestle-work.  Then, 
because  the  walking  is  better,  we  all  slide  down  into  the 
traveled  road  below,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  train,  loaded 
down  with  the  blue  and  the  gray,  the  pike,  helmet,  and 
pasteboard  pompons,  on  their  way  to  the  Big  Tree  picnic 
ground.  Two  engines  pull  the  train,  the  foremost  one  deco- 
rated with  garlands  of  flowers.  We  give  them  a  feeble  and 
perspiring  cheer,  and  as  they  disappear  around  a  bend  in  the 
canon  of  the  San  Lorenzo  the  return  stroll  is  taken,  and  lem- 
onades ordered  at  the  hotel  two  hours  later.  At  ten  and  a 
half  o'clock  we  are  off  for  the  beach.  Eleven  is  the  fash- 
ionable bathing  hour,and  though  it  is  Sunday  everybody  but 
the  picnickers  are  there.  They  come  by  carriage  and  phae- 
ton, by  lumbering  wagon  and  democratic  horse-car.  Not  all 
the  crowd  bathe.  The  timid,  the  curious,  the  badly-shaped, 
the  old  lady  afraid  of  the  water,  and  the  young  girl  ashamed 
to  be  seen,  sit  and  paw  in  the  sand,  and  watch  the  long 
combing  rollers  bang  about  the  more  adventurous.  By 
quarter-past  eleven  the  bathers  are  all  in.  Most  of  them  are 
good  swimmers,  and  some  of  the  best  amphibians  are  femi- 
nine, for  as  we,  like  wet  walrusses,  drag  ourselves  upon  the 
raft  beyond  the  rollers,  a  chubby  and  dripping  leg  is  put 
upon  the  stair,  and  beneath  the  straw  hat  1  recognize  the 
features  of  one  of  the  most  expert  lady  swimmers  I  ever 
saw.  Returning  we  meet  another  ambitious  female  swim- 
mer in  a  suit  of  gray  and  scarlet  trimmings,  with  chamois- 
skin  mask  and  armlets  to  protect  her  from  the  sun — a  silly 
and  hideous  costume,  stuffed  and  plaited  with-  cork,  a  glar- 
ing attraction  but  an  inflated  fraud.  Among  the  women 
bouncing  about  the  rope  there  is  many  a  quivering  lip,  for 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  stand  a  thorough  immersion, 
and  the  air  is  chill,  Here  and  there  you  see  the  outline  of  a 
corset  on  the  novice  or  the  young  girl.  There  comes  a  big 
roller,  a  shrill  scream  or  two,  a  hush  and  a  roar,  and  the 
broken  reeds  rise  up  choking  with  sea-water.  A  half  hour 
and  the  bath  is  over,  the  rope  clear,  and  the  flushed  bathers 
en  route  for  the  hotel.  The  beach  is  clear  of  spectators. 
Parties  are  made  up  for  the  canon  drive,  while  the  more  in- 
dolent lounge  about,  or,  weakened  by  the  water,  take  a  re- 
freshing nap.  At  seven  o'clock  the  steamer  returns  from 
Monterey,  where  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  excursionists 
have  spent  the  day,  strolling  on  the  shell-strewn  beach,  visit- 
ing the  camp-meeting  grounds,  or  snoozing  in  the  sleepy  old 
adobe  town.  The  bustle  on  the  wharf  begins.  Groups  stroll 
in  from  every  direction  to  see  and  be  seen.  It  is  the  Sunday 
evening  rendezvous — the  steamer's  departure  the  excuse  for 
the  gathering.  Baggage  rattles  along  in  trucks,  the  belated 
hurry  over  the  hills,  there  is  a  human  fringe  along  the  port 
side  kissing  good-byes  and  rluttering  cambric,  the  boom  of 
a  little  brass  gun  forward,  music  by  the  band,  a  turn  of  the 
paddle-wheels,  and  we  drift  backward  out  into  the  night. 
The  return  trip  is  devoid  of  incident.  There  is  no  moon  to 
breed  sentiment.  The  deck  gets  wet  and  cold,  and  the 
narrow  bunk  is  sought  early  by  those  fortunate  enough  to 
have  one.     We  stay  on  deck  and  converse  about  indiscrimi- 


nate topics,  and  look  over  the  rail  aft  at  the  beautiful  phos- 
phorescence left  in  the  steamer's  wake  till  her  mother 
touches  her  on  the  shoulder  with  the  information  that  it  is 
ten  o'clock,  and  we  are  left  to  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
last  bad  cigar,  and  an  explanation  by  the  steward  as  to  how 
he  has  accommodated  four  hundred  passengers  with  two 
hundred  bunks.  Five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
steamer  is  drifting  through  the  Golden  Gate  with  the  tide. 
Six,  and  the  wharf  is  reached,  the  blinking  passengers  group 
the  deck,  the  band  plays  "  Home  Again,"  there  is  a  slide 
down  the  gang-plank,  and  the  excursionist  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  early  morning  business  of  a  great  city  and  conscious  of 
a  novelty  of  feeling  that  he  has  never  before  experienced. 
And  now  you  ask,  do  you  advise  the  steamer  trip  to  the 
Long  Branch  of  the  Pacific?  Under  some  conditions,  yes  ; 
under  others,  no.  It  is  cheap,  it  utilizes  to  the  very  best  ad- 
vantage a  limited  time,  it  is  healthful  and  extremely  pleas- 
ant if  you  have  a  jolly  crowd  aboard,  and  do  not  easily 
sicken.  If  you  do  get  deathly  sick,  and  the  boat  is 
crowded,  and  the  day  is  bad,  the  trip  will  be  an  uncomforta- 
ble one — but  not  more  so,  perhaps,  than  the  dusty  car  ride 
through  the  hot  valleys,  and  the  discomfort  of  being  bounced 
out  of  bed  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  catch  the  early 
train.  But  go  one  way  or  the  other.  If  an  excursion,  the 
boat  will  answer  your  purpose  best.  Go  to  breathe  the 
fresh  and  fragrant  air  ;  to  be  tossed  by  the  long,  lounging 
rollers,  and  sprinkled  by  the  spray  ;  to  drive,  and  ride,  and 
stroll  out  in  the  balmy  air  of  evening  ;  to  hear  the  murmur 
of  the  stream  in  the  canon,  the  sigh  of  the  redwoods  on  the 
mountain  top.  It  will  do  you  good,  and  you  will  never  re- 
gret the  jaunt,  by  either  land  or  sea.  F.  M.  S. 


If  the  Argonaut  is  not  so  virtuously  indignant  against 
monopolies,  and  does  not  denounce  corporations  with  that 
emphatic  earnestness  which  characterizes  the  daily  press,  it 
is  attributable  to  our  environments.  Living  for  twenty-three 
years  in  a  distant  suburb,  we  have  been  subjected  to  all  the 
annoyances  incident  to  suburban  residence.  We  began  by 
riding  in  an  omnibus  that  left  the  Old  California  Exchange, 
on  Portsmouth  Square,  every  two  hours.  In  summer's  dust 
and  winter's  mud,  we  worried  out  a  weary  trip.  It  seemed 
to  grow  worse  and  worse.  In  winter  the  mud  grew  deeper, 
and  in  summer  the  winds  blew  harder,  and  the  fog  got 
thicker  and  thicker,  as  the  years  grew  slowly  on.  Finally 
our  troubles  culminated  in  a  railroad  privilege  to  our  friend 
Casebolt.  He  obtained  a  franchise  to  worry  us.  He  placed 
along  Union  Street  a  feeble  wooden  frame,  and  along  it  laid 
a  thin  iron,  and  on  it  placed  some  ricketty  boxes,  drawn  by 
weary-limbed  horses,  and  called  it  a  railroad.  From  year  to 
year  it  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  under-pinning  rattled, 
the  iron  warped,  the  old  boxes  grew  more  dilapidated  and 
dirty,  the  horses  grew  thinner  and  more  weary.  Then  he 
invented  a  revolving  water-closet,  called  it  a  turret-car,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  mortification  of  riding 
in  it;  and  then  the  thing  gave  out,  and  he  impported  a  dum- 
my-engine, and  that  gave  out,  and  the  railroad  gave  out. 
Everything  gave  out  except  our  patience,  and  it  required  the 
utmost  exertion  of  our  amiable  disposition  to  remain  cheer- 
ful when,  through  rain  and  mud,  we  were  compelled  to  walk 
beside  the  skeleton  of  the  most  miserable  abortion  of  a  rail- 
road that  ever  disgraced  a  town.  Then  came  along  Gov- 
ernor Stanford,  and  with  his  vile  money  built  a  cable  road  of 
iron  and  stone,  put  on  splendid  cars,  clean  and  capacious, 
with  perfect  machinery  to  propel  them;  gentlemanly  con- 
ductors, polite  drivers,  a  sensible  business  manager;  took  us 
up  and  sent  us  whirling  over  California  Street  hill  to  Fill- 
more Street  in  eighteen  minutes.  We  pass  the  aristocratic 
mansions  of  Nob  Hill;  we  see  residences  upon  which  have 
been  expended  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  labor; 
beautiful  grounds,  fences  of  iron  and  cut  granite,  illustrating 
the  wickedness  of  that  wealth  that  recklessly  expends  itself 
in  giving  labor  to  the  poor;  and  somehow  we  feel  that  we 
are  not  half  as  indignant  as  we  ought  to  be.  WThen  we  read 
the  newspapers,  and  hear  Governor  Stanford  and  his  asso- 
ciates berated  for  their  grasping  tyranny,  we  reproach  our- 
self  for  a  selfish  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  those  of  our 
fellow-citizens  who  would  prefer  to  walk  to  their  residences 
rather  than  contribute  five  cents  to  swell  the  colossal  fort- 
unes of  these  railroad  kings.  We  think  of  the  old  Presidio 
omnibus,  of  Casebolt's  revolving  water-closets,  of  the  mud 
and  dust  and  fog,  of  swear-words  that  we  hope  are  not  re- 
corded against  us,  and  somehow  we  reconcile  ourselves  to 
be  hauled  comfortably  home  for  five  cents  by  the  wire  cable 
of  a  grasping  monopoly. 


Jules  Tavernier,  the  artist,  has  just  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  magnificent  picture  "The  Indian  Sweat- 
House  at  Clear  Lake,"  and  it  is  now  at  the  Art  Association 
rooms  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  its  owner,  Tiburcio  Parrott. 
The  few  connoisseurs  who  have  been  privileged  with  a  private 
view  of  the  painting  pronounce  it  a  splendid  piece  of  work, 
and  Tavernier  himself  is  so  well  satisfied  with  it  that  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  let  it  go  to  Paris  and  meet  the  cultured  and  criti- 
cal eyes  of  the  old  world.  The  picture  has  been  a  long  time 
on  the  easel,  and  its  careful  detail  and  strong  effect  testifies 
to  the  labor  and  genius  that  has  brought  it  to  its  present  per- 
fection. The  subject  is  an  odd  one — being  the  interior  of  an 
underground  and  artificial  cavern  in  which  the  sweat  dance 
is  being  performed  by  perspiring  braves.  Out  of  this  intense 
darkness  the  artist  has  brought  the  weird-looking  figures 
clear  and  distinct,  with  the  help  of  an  open  skylight  or  trap 
and  the  shoot  through  which  the  reeking  braves  take  the 
plunge  into  the  cold  waters  of  the  lake-  The  effect  is  won- 
derfully realistic,  and  the  reflection  of  the  painted  light 
something  marvelous.  The  painting  is  intended  as  a  present 
to  Rothschild  from  Mr.  Parrott,  and  the  great  banker  could 
have  no  better  souvenir  of  his  visit  to  California  than  this 
masterpiece  of  that  industrious  genius,  Jules  Tavernier. 


If  people  will  deal  in  mining  stocks,  if  they  will  venture 
into  the  turbulent  flood  of  speculation,  and  endeavor  to  wade 
the  quicksands  of  that  uncertain  stream,  we  recommend 
them  to  a  new  firm  of  old  friends,  Messrs.  Hale  and  Pache- 
co,  who  have  opened  their  little  game  in  Nevada  Block. 
Clients  of  this  firm  may  be  assured  of  a  fair  shuffle,  a  clear 
cut,  and  an  honest  deal.  Punches  advice  to  those  about  to 
marry  was  "Don't,"  but  as  everybody  does  it.  we  hope  our 
friends  will  get  their  fair  share  of  the  loot. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


TOLD  IN  LETTERS, 


Domestic  Fact  and  Fashionable  Fancy. 


'l^P' 


So,  my  dear  Emma,  you  are  off  for  the  country  next  week, 
are  you?  Well,  bon  voyage;  but,  before  you  go,  I  have 
gathered  up  some  odds  and  ends  that  may  be  useful  to  you 
in  your  summer  exile.  Have  you  fully  provided  for  your 
wanderings — for  i  hear  you  mean  to  divide  your  time  equal- 
ly between  sea  and  shore  and  mountain  and  valley?  If  not, 
1  am  going  to  advise  you  somewhat,  out  of  my  last  sum- 
mer's experience.  You  will  yacht,  of  course?  (How  we  do 
need  a  phonographic  system  of  spelling  to  reduce  such 
words  to  a  sensible  form.)  Then  you  will  need  a  dress  for 
the  express  purpose,  but  which  will  be  available  for  rowing 
as  well,  for  1  hope  you  mean  to  indulge  in  the  latter  exer- 
cise, it  is  such  excellent  development  for  the  muscles  and 
lungs.  Let  it  be  made  of  the  heaviest  of  woolen  material 
— English,  waterproof  is  best — and  in  color  "  deeply,  darkly, 
desperately  blue,"  of  a  fair  length,  say  to  touch  the  fifth  but- 
ton of  the  shoe,  interlined  with  some  stiff  stuff  and  faced 
with  itself,  while  the  trimming  may  be  of  cloth,  cashmere, 
or  pique  in  continental  buff.  Pique  is  the  preferable  ma- 
terial, as  it  washes  well.  And  you  will  need  several  extra 
collars  and  pairs  of  cuffs,  both  being  made  very  large  and 
"turn-over"  in  pattern/and  detached  from  the  dress.  The 
skirt  is  pretty  made  in  a  deep  kilt,  with  loose  scarf,  or  the 
"fishwife"  dress,  and  the  waist  may  be  either  a  blouse,  or, 
what  is  newer,  the  promenade  coat  and  vest.  Not  too  many 
buttons  this  season,  and  what  you  use,  of  gold  or  silver  gilt, 
in  ball  shape.  If  you  sail  with  the  "  Commodore,"  add  gold 
braid  ad  libitum  to  your  trimmings.  A  Panama  or  un- 
bleached Leghorn  hat,  with  inside  lining  of  blue  to  shade 
the  eyes,  blue  stockings  clocked  with  buff  or  the  ship's 
colors,  a  blue  parasol,  and  buff,  undressed  gloves,  and  your 
fair-weather  costume  is  complete.  For  storms,  nothing  will 
take  the  place  of  a  rubber  cloak,  a  Derby  cap  with  a  rubber 
Havelock  and  high  rubber  boots.  Gloves  of  the  same  will 
not  come  amiss,  and  are  very  useful  in  pedestrian  exercise, 
particularly  if  you  botanize.  A  pretty  mountain  dress  is 
made  of  Lincoln  green  flannel,  somewhat  shorter,  looser, 
and  thinner  than  a  sea-garb.  The  most  popular  trimming 
for  it  is  soutache  braid,  in  rows  of  different  colors,  to  pro- 
duce an  Oriental  effect.  The  same  promenade  coat  and 
vest,  or  blouse  pattern,  will  serve  for  both  suits.  For  an  or- 
d  nary  walking  dress,  the  "Exposition"  suit  is  pretty.  It 
consists  of  short  kilt,  scarf,  and  habit  basque,  with  vest  and 
revers.  India  pongee  dusters  are  very  much  more  desirable 
than  the  old-fashioned  linen  ones,  and  even  light  beiges 
make  up  well.  I  do  hope  you  will  not  be  led  into  any  atroc- 
ities in  your  bathing  suit.  Remember,  "eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  beauty,"  and  there  is  no  garment  more  disillu- 
sionize. I  should  choose  that  style  that  has  a  Watteau  fold 
down  the  back,  and  a  double  box  plait  down  the  front  where 
it  fastens.  It  should  come  only  to  the  knee,  and  be  belted 
in  like  an  ulster,  if  a  broad,  wrinkled  sash  is  not  preferred  ; 
side  pockets  and  a  sailor  collar  make  it  very  natty,  and  the 
wide  drawers,  that  may  be  made  just  large  enough  for  the 
foot  to  pass  through,  or  else  buttoned  down  the  side,  are  to 
be  trimmed  with  gold,  purple,  and  crimson  braids  to  match 
the  skirt.  Wicker  slippers,  with  half-inch  braid,  laced  san- 
dal fashion  halfway  up  the  leg,  will  be  as  becoming  to  your 
foot  as  the  handsomest  shoe,  if  the  lacing  is  nicely  done. 
Then  let  your  hat  be  of  the  coarsest  material,  for  that  holds 
water  less  than  finer,  and  at  least  once  a  week  discard  the 
oilskin  cap  and  give  your  hair  a  thorough  washing.  Salt 
water  is  an  excellent  tonic,  provided  it  is  well  washed  out 
afterward.  Did  I  show  you  the  nice  little  sponge-bag  I 
made  the  other  day !  It  is  just  a  straight  strip  of  rubber 
cloth  sewed  together,  leaving  both  ends  open,  one  of  which 
is  gathered  up  with  a  strong  string  and  finished  off  with  a 
heavy  tassel,  the  other  having  a  shirring  string  and  a  large 
cord  to  hang  it  up  by.  It  is  very  simple,  but  convenience 
itself  for  a  wet  sponge  after  bathing.  In  trunks  and  satchels 
I  find  nothing  new.  The  sole-leather  trunks,  large-sized 
and  with  "  all  the  modern  conveniences/'  in  the  way  of  hat- 
box,  parasol  case,  etc.,  at  $50  and  J6o,  seem  to  be  the  most 
desirable,  as  they  are  the  only  thing  except  wicker  baskets 
that  will  stand  the  baggage  fiend.  There  are  very  hand- 
some ones  both  at  Longshore's,  on  Sutter  and  Montgomery, 
and  at  Tucker's,  on  Pine  Street,  as  well  as  less  expensive 
ones,  ranging  from  $10  to  $25.  The  baskets,  covered  with 
glazed  cloth,  are  excellent  for  dresses,  and  are  very  light. 
Actors  and  actresses  pationize  them  very  largely  on  both 
accounts.  But,  alas  !  1  have  yet  to  find  the  ideal  trunk  that 
for  years  has  haunted  my  dreams — one  so  made  that  the 
article  you  happen  to  want  will  always  be  on  top,  instead  of 
being  invariably  at  the  bottom.  Even  the  "bureau"  trunk, 
so  much  lauded,  does  not  justify  its  first  promises.  They 
are  said  not  to  be  strong,  but  I  could  not  find  any  of  them 
in  the  city  to  test  for  myself.     What  will  the  inventive  mind 


of  man  not  devise?  I  saw,  lately,  a  model  for  a  portable 
house,  made  in  sections,  and  with  a  sheet-iron  roof  to  ren- 
der it  water-tight.  The  largest  yet  made  contains  six  rooms, 
one  10  x  16  feet  in  size,  and  five  which  are  7x8.  A  single- 
room  house  is  a  sporting-box  for  hunters,  and  is  so  arranged 
I  that  a  part  of  one  side  lets  down, forming  a  table  that  will  seat 
I  six  persons.  The  prices  range  from  one  to  three  hundred 
1  dollars.  It  is  known  as  the  Hoffmire  patent,  and  the  pat- 
entee lives  at  Red  Bank,  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey. 
:  In  lingoie,  just  now,  there  is  very  little  that  is  actually  new. 
!  The  sweeping  sales  of  hand-embroidered  linens  at  all  the 
\  large  stores  indicate  the  coming  change,  which  is  to  be  the 
j  "  combination  "  suits  instead  of  the  multitudinous  bands  and 
gathers  we  women  have  been  afflicted  with  so  long.  Theyare 
all  the  rage  in  Paris,  particularly  since  Worth  borrowed  (?) 
!  our  American  idea  and  put  his  magic  trade-mark  on  it. 
j  Those  handy  shirts  that  can  be  made  long  or  short,  as  occa- 
sion requires,  by  the  change  of  a  flounce  merely,  the  all-in- 
one  suits,  both  flannel  and  cotton, as  well  as  the  "emancipa- 
tion "waists  and  shoulder-brace  corsets,  were  all  made  and 
1  worn  in  Boston  five  or  six  years  ago  at  least  Miss  Abby 
Balosr,  for  many  years  principal  of  a  large  school  there,  is 
the  sole  agent  for  California,  and  has  her  cosy  little  store  at 
:  430  Sutter  street  now,  her  old  premises  being  occepied  by  a 
j  bogus  concern.  She  is  so  good  and  sensible,  so  thoroughly 
!  Boston-y,  that  it  does  me  almost  as  much  good  to  run  in 
\  there  for  a  few  minutes'  chat  as  to  sniff  a  breath  of  Boston's 
own  aesthetic  air.  I  tell  her  she  is  a  missionary  in  disguise. 
In  neck  and  wrist  wear  there  is  nothing  neater  than  the 
turn-over  linen  collars  with  cuffs  to  match.  Some  are  very 
large,  and  edged  with  Irish  point;  but  the  smaller  sizes  are 
the  more  ladylike.  Ruchings  still  hold  on.  These  are  so 
soft  and  pretty  one  hates  to  let  them  go,  if  they  are  so  frail. 
Crape  fichus  have  pleatings  of  broad  white  lace,  real  and 
imitation,  on  both  edges  ;  the  first,  in  Duchesse,  can  be  had 
for  $5,  the  second  comes  as  high  as  $25.  This  kind  of  crape 
dyes  so  excellently  that  it  is  fully  worth  the  price;  smaller 
ties  of  it  have  the  ends  embroidered  and  fringed.  There 
are  very  pretty  ones  at  Keane'e,  and  some  new  style  Lisle- 
thread  gloves,  open-work  and  side-buttoned,  in  the  gray 
shades.  The  plain  muslin  straight-tie,  with  hemstitched 
edges,  is  the  most  popular  thing  at  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs  this  summer,  I  am  told.  At  the  same  store  are 
very  fine,  delicately  embroidered  lawn  handkerchiefs,  with 
single  and  double  scolloped  ruffles.  They  are  often  worn 
bunched  up  as  "jabots,"  sometimes  used  for  breakfast  caps, 
with  the  addition  of  a  row  or  two  of  black  velvet — in  fact, 
for  anything  except  the  original  purpose  of  a  handkerchief. 
Wise  women  pin  them  fast  in  their  pockets,  as  they  are 
tempting  baits  for  the  light-fingered  gentry,  and  are  a  trifle 
expensive,  the  finer  being  $6.  A  pretty  variety  of  lace  is 
called  the  "double  meshed."  It  has  no  fancy  pattern,  only 
eyelet  holes  and  a  scolloped  edge.  It  is  used  for  trimming 
summer  dress  goods,  and  costs  only  -forty  cents  a  yard. 
"  Sweets  to  the  sweet."  There  is  something  new  in  per- 
fumery— that  is,  the  Lohse  extracts,  made  in  Berlin.  They 
are  said  to  rival  Lubin,  even.  The  "Lily  Water"  is  a  cos- 
metic; so  is  the  "Pompadour  Powder;"  and  "  Vitaline"  is  a 
dressing  for  the  hair.  I  saw  them  at  Sierring's,  late  Locan 
&  Co.'s.  The  most  fashionable  perfumes  are  now  "  Stepha- 
notis"  and  "  Opoponax,"  the  latter  from  a  South  American 
flower,  recently,  too,  in  South  Carolina,  a  bunchy,  yellow 
blossom,  and  very  delicious,  in  spite  of  its  unmusical  name. 
It  is  a  pretty  conceit  £0  have  the  fragrance  used  accord  with 
the  color  of  the  toilet — violet  going  with  blues,  mignonette 
with  greens,  white  rose  or  lilies  of  the  valley  with  white  or 
the  more  delicate  evening  shades.  Blondes,  of  course,  by 
the  same  rule,  ought  to  use  different  perfumes  from  bru- 
nettes, leaving  rose,  pink,  heliotrope,  and  the  wanner  odors, 
for  their  black  and  brown-eyed  sisters.  Whether  fashiona- 
ble or  not,  I  think  the  charm  of  a  beautiful  toilet  is  in  the 
delicate  suggestion  of  some  choice  flower,  that  seems  like 
the  odorous  breaths  of  the  silks  and  satins  themselves  as 
they  rustle  and  creep  over  the  softly  carpeted  floor.  We  are 
"  advanced ''  in  these  days,  but  in  our  practicality  we  rush 
unheeding  by  much  of  the  beauty  of  life.  Just  think  of  the 
petit  soitper  that  veracious  chronicler,  Plutarch — he  of  the 
many  lives — tells  us  Nero  gave  to  the  Emperor  Otho,  where 
"on  all  sides  tubes  of  gold  and  silver,  filled  with  perfumes  of 
great  price,  sent  forth  such  an  odor  as  to  moisten  the  repast." 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  coiffure  one  can  hardly  go  amiss, 
for  both  extremes,  as  well  as  the  medium  fashions  of  wear- 
ing the  hair,  are  equally  fashionable.  The  only  rule  I  can 
find  is  that  it  shall  be  dressed  low  in  the  neck  for  street  wear 
and  higher  for  the  house.  The  drooping  braid,  single  or 
double,  with  the  addition  of  three  or  five  puffs  and  a  long  pin 
or  bow,  is  the  favorite.  The  braids  must  be  braided  very 
loosely,  or  oftener  the  hair  is  not  braided  at  all,  merely  tied 
and  the  loop  put  into  an  invisible  net  the  exact  color  of  the 
hair.  The  French  twist  is  still  patronized  by  young  ladies 
who  can  bear  the  severely  simple  styles,  and  for  middle-aged 
ladies,  softened  by  crumps  and  finger-puffs,  it  is  strictly  en 
regie.  A  coiled  braid  is  sometimes  added,  going  either  en- 
tirely or  half  way  round,  in  the  latter  case  the  hiatus  being 
filled  by  puffs  or  a  bow  of  ribbon.  A  quaint  fashion  is  to  tie 
the  hair  high  upon  the  head,  then  part  in  two  strands,  mak- 
ing a  bowknot,  spreading  the  loops  as  much  as  possible, 
squarely  or  obliquely  across  the  head  according  to  the  shape 
of  the  latter — the  former  if  the  face  is  long  and  narrow,  the 
latter  if  it  is  square  or  round.  A  butterfly  ornament,  a  pin 
or  bow,  or  even  a  few  finger-puffs,  are  pretty  finishes,  and  a 
high  comb  gives  the  popular  Spanish  effect.  For  a  medium 
style  two  braids  are  looped  flatly,  so  as  to  fall  no  lower  than 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  fastened  by  a  bow.  The  front  is 
simply  waved.  Madame  Bertha  Spitz,  on  Kearny  Street, 
has  some  charming  models  for  evening  modes.  For  the 
front  hair  waves  have  entirely  superseded  the  frizzes,  which 
\  were  becoming  only  to  dark-haired  persons,  making  dark 
locks  too  much  on  the  "  contraband  "  order  not  to  be  sug- 
gestive of  mixed  blood.  The  "Montague"  curls  bid  fair, 
however,  to  hold  a  supreme  reign  for  the  summer  at  least, 
and  these  are  better  suited  to  brunettes  or  medium  complex- 
ions than  to  blondes,  fair  hair  being  too  near  the  color  of  the 
skin  to  give  the  marked  effect  that  is  desired.  But  for  those 
who  can  wear  neither  fashion,  there  is  the  soft  crapy  wave 
far  prettier  than  either.  Hot  irons  and  crimping-pins  are 
not  as  good  to  make  them  as  to  lay  the  hair  in  place  with 
the  ringers,  wetting  it  thoroughly  with  boiled  starch  or  "  Ban- 
doline "  (which  is  nothing  more  than  boiling  water  poured  on 
quince  seeds  and  slightly  perfumed,  and  which  you  can  make 


yourself;,  and  tied  down  with  a  bit  of  nettir  ivy,  when 

they  can  be  lightly  combed  out  without  injurin:  Arti- 

ficial waves  are  now  so  perfectly  made  as  to  be  guish- 

able  when  on  the  head,  and  are  exceedingly  handy,  especially 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  for  you  can  have  two  sets  and  never 
run  the  risk  of  being  caught  unkempt  at  any  time.  The 
"  Manifold,"  a  triple  braid  in  one,  is  extremely  convenient. 
Let  me  give  you  an  excellent  recipe  for  the  hair,  to  prevent 
it  falling  out  :  Bay  rum,  4  ozs.;  tincture  cantharides,  1  oz.; 
hartshorn,  1  oz.;  olive  oil,  pure,  2  ozs.  Use  this  once  a  day, 
and  you  will  not  regret  it.  Now,  my  dear,  I  will  add  but 
a  few  more  words  more,  and  those  on  a  subject  I  know  will 
interest  you:  the  latest  fancy  work,  for  there  will  be  hours  to 
be  beguiled,  even  at  the  Springs.  Embroider)-  on  silk  or 
satin  is  the  favorite  employment  now,  next  to  the  making  of 
the  different  laces,  and  I  saw,  last  week,  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  first  at  Mrs.  Koerner's,  under  "  Baldwin's," 
that  are  being  done  by  her  pupils;  among  them  a  chair  seat 
on  pale  green  silk  by  Miss  Miller,  a  fire  screen  on  black 
satin  by  Miss  Ada  Brickwedel,  and  another,  a  mass  of  roses, 
lilies  and  morning-glories,  the  work  of  Miss  Fit,ch.  Mrs. 
Koerner's  own  handiwork  is  well  known;  she  worked  the  ele- 
gant altar  cloth  that  was  presented  to  St.  Ignatius  Church 
some  time  ago  by  a  lady  of  the  congregation,  the  banner  for 
the  Eintraeht  society,  that  for  the  Eureka  Turnverein,  and 
the  national  coat  of  arms  that  was  sent. to  our  Centennial  by 
the  Mission  Mills.  She  has  lately  finished  a  similar  one  of 
France  that  the  same  establishment  is  to  send  to  Paris.  The 
altar  cloth  for  Colonel  Barney's  private  chapel,  down  in  Ari- 
zona, worked  in  gold  thread  on  white,  is  being  made  here  as 
well.  Monograms  are  a  speciality,  and  I  saw  over  a  thou- 
sand different  devices,  for  Mrs.  Koerner  is  a  genuine  artist, 
and  is  designing  new  patterns  of  every  description  every 
week.  A  rich  handkerchief  is  not  complete  without  the 
monogram  in  silk  in  the  corner.  How  I  wish  I  could  see 
you  in  a  certain  brown  velvet  dress  I  saw  at  Mrs.  Deppen's, 
on  Post  Street,  lately.  It  was  worked  by  her  young  daughter, 
who  does  much  of  the  embroidery  displayed  there.  It  is 
embroidered  in  different  shades  of  brown  silk,  the  pockets  of 
the  polonnaise  being  particularly  rich  in -design,  which  is  that 
of  a  large  brown  butterfly  touched  with  pale  blue,  and  rest- 
ing among  a  maze  of  flowers  and  leaves.  It  is  a  prize  at 
$200,  and  would  suit  your  complexion  to  a  charm.  Then 
there  is  an  ashes  of  roses  cloth  cover  for  a  table,  done  in 
shaded  brown  silks,  that  is  lovely,  and  a  pair  of  brown  rep 
lambrequins  to  be  made  up  in  "  cretonne  work,"  so  unique 
that  I  must  really  expatiate  on  them,  at  the  risk  of  repeating 
what  you  have  already  seen.  If  you  have  not,  I  will  tell  you 
that  they  are  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner:  Bunches, 
sprays,  and  even  single  flowers,  are  selected  from  the  cre- 
tonne chintzes,  of  which  there  are  now  so  many  different 
patterns;  these  are  carefully  cut  out  and  lightly  stuck  down, 
with  a  little  flour  paste,  on  your  ground-work;  after  which 
they  are  to  be  worked  round  each  edge,  with  shaded  silk  of 
the  color  of  each  flower  and  leaf.  The  effect  is  exactly  that 
of  chenille  embroidery.  Whole  curtains,  worked  in  running 
vines,  would  be  beautiful,  and  moreover,  you  can  avoid  all 
the  trouble  of  preparation  by  having  your  work  started  for 
you  by  Mrs.  D.,  while  you  take  the  credit  of  the  whole.  See? 
In  simpler  fancy  work,  there  are  foot  and  lap  rugs,  on  Java 
canvas,  done  in  applique",  with  colored  flannels,  and  similarly 
embroidered  with  wools.  Mrs.  Deppen  wa's  formerly  with 
Locan  &  Co.,  for  a  number  of  years.  At  both  her  establish- 
ment and  Mrs.  Koerner's  instruction  in  embroidery  of  all 
kinds  is  fifty  cents  a  lesson.  I  have  no  space  to  tell  you  of 
the  different  ones  among  our  friends  who  are  perfecting  them- 
selves in  china  painting,  scroll  sawing,  wood  carving,  or  the 
dozen  and  one  other  devices  fashion  sanctions  for  killing 
time;  I  can  only  whisper  that  more  than  one  we  know  will 
surprise  us  ere  long  with  some  lovely  work  in  that  Hne.  Mrs. 
Kate  Boyd,  not  long  since  from  the  East,  now  living  at  1010 
Powell  Street,  is  making  up  a  class  of  ladies  for  instruction 
in  this,  as  well  as  landscape  and  flower  painting.  Enjoy 
yourself,  my  friend,  and  come  home  with  added  roses  on 
your  cheeks,  and  there  will  be  one  at  least  who  will  be  glad 
to  stay  among  the  winds  and  sands  of  the  city  if  she  can 
add  to  your  pleasure  by  a  bit  of  gossip  every  week,  and  that 
one  is,  Yours  affectionately,  Lilias  DUBOIS. 


We  listen  to  the  pathetic  stories  of  the  sand-lot,  and  hear 
the  doleful  narrative  of  starving  men  and  women.  We  see 
the  stalwart  bummer  as  he  begs  from  door  to  door.  We  ob- 
serve the  lusty  vagabonds  that  hang  about  the  corner  of 
Montgomery  and  California  Streets,  and  our  profoundest 
sympathies  are  stirred  for  their  pitiable  condition.  We 
note  the  melancholy  fact  that  although  we  multiply  munici- 
pal offices,  and  give  out  generous  contracts  for  street-sweep- 
ing and  sewer-cleaning,  and  tax  every  industrious  property- 
owner  to  aid  our  political  vagabonds,  we  have  not  enough 
offices  to  go  around.  Something  must  be  done,  or  these  un- 
fortunates will  in  desperation  be  driven  to  work.  Hence  we 
suggest  the  State's  prison  at  San  Quentin.  It  is  a  delightful 
place — good  climate,  perfectly  healthy.  The  inmate  is  well 
housed,  well  clothed,  well  fed  ;  he  is  taken  care  of  in  sick- 
ness ;  has  books  to  read,  and  leisure  to  reflect.  His  break- 
fast is  bread,  coffee,  beans,  and  molasses  ;  his  dinner  is 
soup,  meat,  bread,  and  vegetables  ;  his  supper  is  bread  and 
coffee.  Everything  is  clean  and  well  cooked.  He  sleeps  in 
a  private  room,  well  secured  from  intrusion.  He  works  not 
more  than  eight  hours,  and,  with  due  attention  to  the  details 
of  the  law,  may  hold  his  place  for  life,  and  be  buried  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  The  inmate  may  acquire  a  trade  if 
he  desires.  Perhaps  this  institution  is,  after  all,  the  solution 
of  the  labor  question.  There  are  only  1,500  inmates  of  the 
prison.  It  only  costs  'io_'+  cents  per  day  to  feed  them,  and 
about  iS  cents  per  capita  pays  the  entire  cost  of  the  institu- 
tion. We  know  a  great  many  public-spirited  citizens  that 
we  would  like  to  see  there. 


There  is  no  excuse  for  any  working-man  or  woman  re- 
maining unemployed.  The  country  demands  labor.  The 
harvest  is  to  be  gathered,  and  no  able-bodied  person  can  ask 
for  employment  in  vain,  if  they  will  leave  the  city  and  go  to 
the  interior  in  search  of  employment.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  women  of  the  servant  class  will  refuse  to  accept  places 
in  the  country.  It  is  lonely;  there  is  no  church  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; there  are  no  beaux;  they  had  rather  be  idle  in  the 
town  and  starve,  than  to  work  in_the  country  at  good  wages. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


POETRY  AND  VERSE.-1V, 


Rhythmic  Forms,  Continued. 


(3.)  The  Anapaest  This  foot  consists  of  three  syllables- 
two  unaccented,  followed  by  an  accented,  as  in  the  word 
"  intervene."     The  following  rather  bad  lines  are  anapaestic: 

"  In  the  days  of  my  youth,   when  ihe  heart's  in  its  spring. 
And  dreams  thai  affection,  can  never  lake  wing, 
I  had  friends— who  has  not? — but  what  tongue  will 
That  friends,  rosy  wine!   are  so  Faithful  as  tiiou?" 

Anapaestic  verse  is  much  less  common  in  English  litera- 
ture than  either  iambic  or  trochaic,  being  rather  too  lively, 
or,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  per/,  for  noble,  or  even  serious,  sub- 
jects. I  do  not  at  this  moment  recall  an  instance  of  its  suc- 
cessful use  for  giving  expression  to  genuine  feeling,  or  con- 
veying an  adequate  sense  of  the  dignity  of  any  important 
event  when  used  in  narration.  In  his  hackneyed  "De- 
struction of  Sennacherib,"  Byron  has  demonstrated  its  inca- 
pacity in  a  marked  and  melancholy  way.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  anything  more  intolerable  to  the  ear  than  an  un- 
broken succession  of  anapaests,  and  the  poets  have  recog- 
nized that  fact  by  a  larger  license  of  variation  than  they  per- 
mit themselves  in  the  dissyllabic  metres.  In  the  lines 
quoted  above,  the  second  and  fourth  begin  with  iambic  feet, 
as  also  do  many  in  the  poem  named.  But  this  is  too  mea- 
gre a  concession  to  satisfy  the  ear  and  propitiate  the  judg- 
ment. Writers  of  humorous  verse,  or  vers  de  soeUti^  may 
employ  this  metre  to  advantage  in  producing  certain  effects 
of  which  their  kinds  of  art  permit,  but  I  would  solemnly  ad- 
jure the  "rising  young  poet"  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  it 
as  possible.  Nor  must  the  others  forget  the  virtue  of  mod- 
eration in  determining  the  length  of  their  anapaestic  strains, 
for  the  verse-writer  works  under  stricter  limitations  as  to  the 
variation  of  metre  in  his  lines  than  does  the  poet,  and  true 
anapaests,  as  above  said,  fatigue. 

(+)  The  Dactyl.  This  foot  is  the  reverse  of  the  one  just 
considered;  it  has  an  accented  syllable,  followed  by  two  un- 
accented. The  word  "falsity"  is  a  dactyl.  Dactylic  verse 
is  even  more  rare  than  anapaestic,  for,  though  generally 
more  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  less  offensive  to  the  serious 
side  of  our  nature,  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  construct; 
and  there  are,  I  believe,  no  examples  of  its  perfectly  success- 
ful employment  in  any  English  poem  of  considerable  length. 
The  following  stanza  is  dactylic; 

"Darker  and  darker 

The  black  shadows  fall ; 
Sleep  and  oblivion 
Reign  over  all.*' 

The  reader  will  observe  that  (in  obedience  to  the  rule  ex- 
cluding the  word  "the  "  as  a  terminal — a  rule  which,  how- 
ever, has  no  raison  d'etre  in  dactylic  and  trochaic  verse  the 
last  syllable  of  the  second  foot,  instead  of  being  at  the  end 
of  the  first  line,  is  carried  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second.     Properly  written,  the  lines  would  stand  thus: 

"  Darker  and  darker  the 
Black  shadows  fall." 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  second  and  fourth  lines  con- 
sist, not  of  two  dactyls,  like  the  third,  but  each  ends  with  a 
catalectic  syllable.  In  my  last  paper  on  this  subject  I 
pointed  out  the  unsatisfying  character  of  trochaic  finals. 
Mr.  Tennyson,  in  v  Locksley  Hall,"  has  avoided  their  use — 
and  perhaps  attempted  to  conceal  his  poverty  of  rhyme — by 
the  not  very  pleasing  device  of  making  couplets  of  what 
should  be  quatrains,  by  running  two  lines  into  one.  Nearly 
all  the  lines  of  that  poem  can  with  good  effect  be  broken  at 
the  caesural  pause.  Take  the  third  stanza,  for  example — for 
the  first  is  ambiguous  and  the  second  obscure  to  the  verge 
of  unintelligibility: 

"Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the  sandy  tracts, 
And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  cataracts." 

The  natural  arrangement  of  these  lines  is  as  follows: 

Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance 

Overlooks  the  sandy  tracts. 
And  the  hollow  ocean -ridges 

Roaring  into  cataracts. 

Mr.  Longfellow,  in  the  lines  quoted,  has  committed  the 
opposite  sin  with  no  temptation.  Instead  of  quatrains  his 
stanzas  should  have  been  couplets: 

Darker  and  darker  the  black  shadows  fall; 
Sleep  and  oblivion  reign  over  all. 

But  of  course  the  man  who  could  deliberately  construct 
some  thousands  of  unrhymed  lines  with  trochaic  terminals, 
as  he  has  done  in  "  Hiawatha,"  would  not  be  frightened  at  a 
few  dactylic  ones;  though  lines  needlessly  short  are  not  just 
what  one  would  expect  from  the  genius  that  could  achieve 
such  as  these  in  "  The  Golden  Legend:  " 

"  Onward  and   onward   the  highway  runs  to  the  distant  city,  impa- 
tiently bearing 
Tidings  of  human  joy  and  disaster,  of  love  and  of  hate,  of  doing 
and  daring  ! '' 

Twenty-one  syllables,  contained  in  let  him  who  can  scan 
them  say  how  many  feet,  are  a  tolerably  fair  allowance 
for  each  line  of  a  couplet  to  the  perusal  of  which  we  can  de- 
vote only  a  life-time  if  we  are  good— the  wicked,  I  fear,  will 
renew  their  acquaintance  with  it  hereafter.  This,  by  the 
way;  the  point  1  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  the  feebleness  of 
the  dactyl  as  a  terminal  foot— a  feebleness  that  is  even  more 
marked  than  that  of  the  trochee.  It  is  barely  allowable  to 
end  alternate  unrhymed  lines  with  either;  and  such  a  master 
as  Mr.  Longfellow  may  feel  sufficiently  sure  of  his  reader  to 
venture  to  let  every  line  expire  trochaicallv  intestate;  but  no 
one  but  a  lunatic  or  a  Southey  would  "  try  it  on  "  with  rhyme- 
less  dactyls.  I  would  not  myself  finish  even  a  prose  sen- 
tence with  a  dactyl,  except  from  indolence,  carelessness,  or 
some  other  imperious  necessity  of  my  nature.  Indeed,  not 
a  few  of  the  principles  underlying  the  rules  and  usages  of 
versification  are  equally  valid  in  the  construction  of  prose; 
and  no  young  writer  who  wishes  to  acquire  the  charms' 
graces,  and  strength  of  a  good  prose  style  can  afford  to  ne- 
glect the  study  of  metrical  forms.  I  believe,  however,  the 
young  writers  of  to-day  do  not  care  for  prose;  and  to  the 
making  of  their  kind  of  poetry  an  acquaintance  with  prosody- 
is  not  so  important  as  a  chastened  taste  in  confusing  their 
legs,  and  a  dainty  skill  in  the  management  of  a  protruded 
tongue. 


In  glancing  at  last  week's  article  I  find  that  through  care- 
lessness of  expression  I  seem  to  exalt  the  somewhat  thin  and 
hard  lines  of  Mr.  Longfellow  beginning, 

"  Vet  perchance  a  sleepless  wight," 
above  the  noble  ones  beginning, 

"  Then  with  deep  sonorous  elangor." 

Nothing  was  farther  from  my  intention;  I  was  considering 
only  their  metrical  construction.  But  even  with  reference 
to  that  point  I  was  unhappy  in  my  selection  of  illustrative 
lines,  for  in  those  last  mentioned  the  trochaic  finals  have  a 
special  value  and  significance  as  being  excellently  adapted 
to  the  sense.  1  do  not,  indeed,  know  where  to  look  for  a  finer 
example  of  onomatopoeia — certainly  not  in  "The  Bells  "  of 
Poe.  And  this  is  a  good  place  to  point  out  the  splendid  ef- 
fect of  trochaic  rhymes  in  certain  compositions  of  great  dig- 
nity and  elevation.  There  is  certainly  but  little  sense  of 
feebleness  or  inadequacy  attending  the  reading  of  that  no- 
blest of  poems,  the  " Dies  Ira"  although  it  has  faults  of  an- 
other character?    For  example  in  the  stanza, 

"  Confutatis  maledictis 
Flammis  acribus  addielis, 
Yuca  me  cum  benediclis," 

the  rhymes  are  identical;  and  this  is  also  the  case  in  one 
other  stanza;  while  in  still  another  "futurus  "  is  rhymed  with 
"  venturus,''  and  again  "dicturus"  with  "  rogaturus."  But 
as  a  whole  the  poem  is  so  splendid  that  in  reading  it,  and 
observing  with  what  divine  obedience  the  Latin  lends  itself 
to  rhyme,  one  is  struck  with  new  astonishment  that  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  should  not  have  grasped  its  advantages. 

(5.)  The  Spondee — a  dissyllabic  foot,  both  syllables  ac- 
cented. There  is  no  single  English  word  which,  standing 
alone,  is  a  pure  spondee.  Those  that  are  best  adapted  for 
spondaic  use  in  verse  are  those  in  which  the  unaccented 
syllable  has  a  long  vowel,  and  ends  with  a  continuant  con- 
sonant, as  in  "wigwam,"  "anchor,"  etc.  In  such  words 
quantity  balances  accent,  and  the  two  syllables  have  pretty 
nearly  equal  values.  These  words,  however,  are  rare  in  our 
language,  in  the  dissyllabic  words  of  which  the  accent  com- 
monly falls  on  the  long  vowel;  and  spondees  in  English 
verse  are  generally  composed  of  two  monosyllables,  or  the 
two  contiguous  syllables  of  separate  words.  Of  course  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  purely  spondaic  line,  nor  can  the  spon- 
dee be  introduced  with  such  frequency  as  to  give  character 
to  the  versification  and  make  a  spondaic  measure.  Every 
hexameter  line  is  by  a  fine  fiction  supposed  to  end  in  En- 
glish as  it  does  in  Greek,  with  a  spondee;  about  forty-nine 
in  ever)'  fifty  end  with  a  naked  and  unashamed  iambus.  The 
following  from  "  Evangeline"  are  exceptions: 
"Four  times  tlie  sun  had  risen  and  set;  and  now  on  the  fifth  day." 
"And  in  the  flickering  light  beheld  the  face  of  the  old  man.'' 
"But  with  its  sound  there  was  mingled  a  voice  that  whispered, 
'  Despair  not !'" 

These  examples  will  serve,  besides  showing  the  spondee, 
to  show  also  that  their  use  as  terminals  constitutes  about  the 
only  claim  to  the  name  of  hexameters  that  the  lines  possess. 
Like  nearly  all  the  others  in  that  poem,  they  are  specimens 
of  a  very  dainty  and  pleasing  kind  of  prose — the  prose  of  a 
poet.  In  the  second  of  these  lines  from  one  of  his  sonnets, 
Shakspeare  introduces  the  spondee  with  delicious  effect  to 
close  his  iambics  : 

Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare, 
Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set. 

Although  in  the  word  "year"  he  has  here  substituted  an 
accented  for  an  unaccented  syllable,  the  ear  perceives  that 
the  quantitative  (or  accentual)  value  of  the  line  is  just  equal 
to  that  of  the  preceding,  and  scanning  it  we  discover  the 
reason:  in  the  third  foot  he  has  substituted  an  unaccented 
syllable  for  an  accented — the  syllables  "ing  in"  being  both 
unaccented.  The  line  is  thus  separated  into  its  elemental 
feet: 

Since  sel  |  dom  com  |  ing  in  |  the  long  |  year  sit. 

The  marks  distinguish  the  accented  from  the  unaccented 
syllables,  and  it  is  seen  that  (after  two  regular  iambuses) 
three  of  the  latter  are  immediately  followed  by  three  of  the 
former,  but  the  last  and  first  of  these  groups,  respectively, 
form  another  iambus.  The  final  foot,  as  said  before,  is  a 
spondee.  This  leaves  but  one  foot  to  be  named — one  of  a 
kind  that  we  have  not  hitherto  considered. 

(6.)  The  Dibrach  or  Pyrrhic.  This  consists  of  two  unac- 
cented syllables.  Much  of  what  was  said  of  the  spondee 
applies  to  the  dibrach.  We  have  no  word  that  is  in  itself  a 
dibrach;  no  line  can  be  made  up  of  dibrachs;  it  can  not  so 
prevail  in  a  poem  or  stanza  as  to  give  character  to  the  versi- 
fication. It  is  used  much  the  same  as  the  spondee — to  give 
variety  to  other  metres,  but  its  effect  is  of  course  the  oppo- 
site one;  it  increases  the  rapidity  of  the  movement,  and 
gives' animation  instead  of  gravity.  The  dibrach  is  never 
properly  used  to  close  a  line,  but  frequently  begins  one.  A 
fair  example  of  its  use  in  the  middle  of  a  line  is  the  one  just 
above  given;  to  which  we  may  add  one  from  the  line  first 
quoted  last  week: 

"The  can  |  non  of  ]  St.  An  \  geld." 

Here  the  second  foot  "non  of"  is  a  dibrach,  the  other 
three  being  iambuses.  (I  noted  the  existence  of  this  excep- 
tional foot  last  week,  but  the  compositor  had  other  views  of 
scansion,  and  excluded  my  remarks  on  it.  It  is  by  no  means 
easy  for  a  prosodian  to  find  a  compositor  who  holds  the 
same  opinion  as  himself.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  fur- 
ther examples  of  this  useful  foot;  it  abounds  in  nearly  all 
manner  of  verse,  and  a  correct  ear  will  readily  distinguish  it 
from  part  of  an  anapaest  or  dactyl. 

This  completes  the  list  of  metrical  feet  that  we  have  in 
English.  Our  prosody  is  in  its  elements  extremely  simple, 
but  at  the  same  time  such  is  the  latitude  of  combination  it 
permits  that  it  has  a  surprising  flexibility  and  compass.  I 
shall  perhaps  note  hereafter  some  of  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  introduce  and  naturalize  certain  classic 
metres.  A.  G.  Bierce. 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD  FAVORITES, 


XXIX.-FORLORN. 


_  Poetic  fans  are  coming  into  fashion  in  Paris.  At  the  ball 
given  by  the  Princess  de  Sagan  to  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  the  hostess  presented  each  lady  in  the  cotillon  with 
a  fan  inscribed  with  a  few  verses  of  poetry.  The  fan  given 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  made  of  tortoise  shell,  and  was 
ornamented  by  a  crown  and  three  cupids  holding  a  scroll 
with  an  applicable  acrostic. 


Red  roses,  in  the  slender  vases  burning, 

Breathed  all  upon  the  air 
The  passion  and  the  tenderness  and  yearning, 
The  waiting  and  the  doubling  and  despair. 

Still  with  the  music  of  her  voice  was  haunted, 

Through  all  its  charmed  rhymes, 
The  open  book  of  such  a  one  as  chanted 

The  things  he  dreamed  of  in  old,  old  summer-times. 

The  silvern  chords  of  the  piano  trembled 

Still  with  the  music  wrung 
From  them  ;    the  silence  of  the  room  dissembled 
The  closes  of  the  songs  that  she  had  sung. 

The  languor  of  the  crimson  shawl's  abasement. 

Lying  without  a  stir 
Upon  the  floor,  the  absence  at  the  casement, 
The  solitude  and  hush  were  full  of  her. 

Without,  and  going  from  the  room,  and  never 

Departing,  did  depart 
Her  steps ;   and  one  that  came  too  late  for  ever 
Felt  them  go  heavy  o'er  his  broken  heart. 

And,  sitting  in  the  house's  desolation, 

He  could  not  bear  the  gloom, 
The  vanishing  encounter  and  evasion 

Of  things  that  were  and  were  not  in  the  room. 

Through  midnight  streets  lie  followed  fleeting  visions 

Of  faces  and  of  forms  ; 
He  heard  old  tendernesses  and  derisions 

Amid  the  sobs  and  cries  of  midnight  storms. 

By  midnight  lamps,  and  from  the  darkness  under 

That  lamps  made  at  their  feet,. 
He  saw  sweet  eyes  peer  out  in  innocent  wonder, 
And  sadly  follow  after  him  down  the  street. 

The  noonday  crowds  their  restlessness  obtruded 

Between  him  and  his  quest ; 
At  unseen  corners  jostled  and  eluded. 

Against  his  hand  her  silken  robes  were  pressed. 

Doors  closed  upon  her;   out  of  garret  casements 

He  knew  she  looked  at  him  ; 
In  splendid  mansions  and  in  squalid  basements. 
Upon  the  walls  he  saw  her  shadow  swim. 

From  rapid  carriages  she  gleamed  upon  him, 

Whirling  away  from  sight ; 
From  all  the  hopelessness  of  search  she  won  him 
Back  to  the  dull  and  lonesome  house  at  night. 

F'ull  early  into  dark  the  twilights  saddened 

Within  its  closed  doors ; 
The  echoes,  with  the  clock's  monotony  maddened, 
Leaped  loud  in  welcome  from  the  hollow  floors. 

But  gusts  that  blew  all  day  with  solemn  laughter 

From  wide-mouthed  chimney-pieces, 
And  the  strange  noises  between  roof  and  rafter, 
The  wainscot  clamor,  and  the  scampering  races 

Of  mice  that  chased  each  other  through  the  chambers, 

And  up  and  down  the  stair, 
And  rioted  among  the  ashen  embers, 

And  left  their  frolic  footprints  everywhere, 

Were  hushed  to  hear  his  heavy  tread  ascending 

The  broad  steps,  one  by  one, 
And  toward  the  solitary  chamber  tending, 
Where  the  dim  phantom  of  his  hope  alone 

Rose  up  to  meet  him  with  his  growing  nearer, 

Eager  for  his  embrace, 
And  moved  and  melted  into  the  white  mirror 
And  stared  at  him  with  his  own  haggard  face. 

But,  turning,  he  was  'ware  her  looks  beheld  him 

Out  of  the  mirror  white ; 
And  at  the  window  yearning  arms  she  held  him 
Out  of  the  vague  and  sombre  fold  of  night. 

Sometimes  she  stood  behind  him,  looking  over 

His  shoulder  as  he  read  ; 
Sometimes  he  felt  her  shadowy  presence  hover 
Above  his  dreamful  sleep,  beside  his  bed ; 

And  rising  from  his  sleep,  her  shadowy  presence 

Followed  his  light  descent 
Of  the  long  stair;   her  shadowy  evanescence 

Through  all  the  whispering  rooms  before  him  went. 

Upon  the  earthy  draught  of  cellars  blowing 

His  shivering  lamp-flame  blue, 
Amid  the  damp  and  chill  he  felt  her  flowing 

Around  him  from  the  doors  he  entered  through. 

The  spiders  wove  their  webs  upon  the  ceiling ; 

The  bat  clung  to  the  wall ; 
The  dry  leaves,  through  the  open  transom  stealing, 
Skated  and  danced  adown  the  empty  hall. 

About  him  closed  the  utter  desolation, 

About  him  closed  the  gloom ; 
The  vanishing  encounter  and  evasion 

Of  things  that  were  and  were  not  in  the  room 

Vexed  him  for  ever ;   and  his  life  for  ever 

Immured  and  desolate, 
Beating  itself,  with  desperate  endeavor. 

But  bruised  itself,  against  the  round  of  fate. 

The  roses,  in  their  slender  vases  burning, 

Were  quenched  long  before ; 
A  dust  was  on  the  rhymes  of  love  and  yearning ; 
The  shawl  was  like  a  shroud  upon  the  floor. 

Her  music  from  the  thrilling  chords  had  perished  ; 

The  stillness  was  not  moved 
With  memories  of  cadences  long  cherished, 
The  closes  of  the  songs  that  she  had  loved. 

But  not  the  less  he  felt  her  presence  never 

Out  of  the  room  depart; 
Over  the  threshold,  not  the  less,  for  ever 
He  felt  her  going  on  his  broken  heart. 

W.  D.   Howells. 


Queen  Victoria's  new  saloon  railway  car  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  its  kind  ever  built,  as  may  well  be  im- 
agined from  the  fact  that  its  construction  and  fittings  cost 
over  $30,000. 

Worth  is  making  summer  dresses  of  icru  cambric,  canvas 
gauze,  colored  cambric,  and  double  black  or  dark  barege. 

Manners  require  time,  as  nothing  is  more  vulgar  than 
haste. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  DOCTOR'S  STORY, 


A  Reminiscence  of  the  Robber  Joaquin. 


I  was  practicing  medicine  in  San  Andreas,  Calaveras 
County,  at  that  time  one  of  the  richest  mining  towns  in  the 
State.  There  were  many  young  men  there,  full  of  love  of 
adventure  and  fearless  in  its  pursuit.  The  Deputy  Sheriff", 
Charley  Ellis,  with  his  devoted  Mexican  servant  and  great 
big  horse,  was  a  notability  there,  the  more  so  as  Charley 
was  a  little  man  with  a  big,  brave  heart ;  Jeff  Gatewood,  a 
well-known  lawyer;  Judge  Taliaferro,  well  known  in  our 
legislative  annals  ;  and  a  host  of  others  whose  names  are 
known  all  over  the  State,  but  who  have  settled  down  in  the 
"  sere  and  yellow  leaf." 

Joaquin,  the  famous  robber,  was  then  committing  some  of 
his  atrocities  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and,  as  his  robberies 
were  at  first  confined  to  the  Chinese,  they  had  not  excited 
quite  as  much  attention  as  they  did  afterward.  I  have  seen 
his  men  quietly  "going  through"  a  Chinese  mining  camp, 
some  holding  a  dozen  or  so  by  their  queues,  others  terrifying 
their  companions  with  their  pistols,  and  others  chasing  the 
flying  heathen  through  bush  and  brake. 

Joaquin,  though  he  had  not  then  attained  the  notoriety  he 
afterward  had,  was  known  as  a  dangerous  desperado,  and 
we  were  all  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  hoping  to  have  a 
scrimmage  with  the  famous  depredator.  He  did  not  avoid 
us  at  all — in  fact,  one  of  his  inamoratas,  known  as  Joaquina, 
lived  in  San  Andreas. 

She  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  Greaser  woman,  who  would 
have  been  remarkably  handsome  if  a  long  scar,  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  her  face  from  the  left  temple,  had 
not  disfigured  it.  It  was  the  result  of  one  of  her  lover's 
blows,  rumor  said.  Joaquina  had  frequent  attacks  of  hys- 
teria, and  I  was  called  to  see  her  in  my  professional  capaci- 
ty. These  attacks,  people  said,  always  followed  an  inter- 
view with  Joaquin,  but  she  persistently  asserted  he  was  not 
in  the  vicinity,  nor  had  been. 

1  once  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  woman — and  a 
Spanish  woman,  too— thoroughly  aroused,  with  distorted 
features  and  fire-flashing  eyes,  at  my  efforts  to  induce  her  to 
give  me  an  interview  with,  or  glimpse  at,  the  renowned  rob- 
ber. Her  angry  mood,  however,  soon  passed  away  into  her 
favorite  hysterics,  from  which  she  was  roused  only  by  cold 
water.  She  bore  me  no  malice,  however,  and  when  she 
was  again  taken  sick,  I  was,  as  usual,  her  attending  physi- 
cian. 

One  day — it  was  a  warm  summer  day — I  was  summoned 
by  a  rough-looking  Spaniard  to  visit  a  patient  who  had  been 
shot — not  an  unusual  occurrence  in  those  days. 

Gathering  up  the  necessary  articles  for  a  surgical  case,  in 
addition  to  my  saddle-bags,  I  followed  him  on  horseback 
several  miles  to  Bear  Mountain,  a  prominent  mountain  near 
San  Andreas.  A  beautiful  stream,  originating  in  a  large 
spring  in  the  mountain,  after  flowing  through  a  dark,  deep 
canon,  emerges  into  a  plateau  two  or  three  miles  in  length, 
descends  one  side  of  the  mountain  abruptly,  forming  several 
cascades  or  waterfalls  of  surpassing  beauty,  then  wanders 
away  through  deep  canons  and  undulating  meadows  to  the 
Calaveras  River.  At  a  point  in  this  stream  often  visited  by 
residents  of  the  vicinity  on  pleasure  excursions,  picnics,  etc., 
where  nature  had  made  many  combinations  to  please  the 
eye,  my  guide  halted. 

It  was  a  wild,  weird  place,  reached  by  a  bridle  path  that 
wound  around  the  mountains,  by  giant  rocks,  by  tremendous 
trees,  sometimes  scaling  steep  ascents,  sometimes  on  the 
verge  of  deep  precipices,  and  over  steep  inclines  ;  rather  a 
dangerous  road,  but  leading  to  so  much  beauty  that  the  ten- 
derest  ladies  of  San  Andreas  had  encountered  it  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  deep  shade,  the  beautiful  plateau  of  three  acres, 
diversified  with  indigenous  growth  of  oak  and  pine  and 
manzanita,  at  the  foot  of  the  principal  waterfall  of  the 
stream,  and  from  which  in  places  a  vision  of  far-off  verdure 
in  the  valleys  below  were  caught,  with  little  glimpses  of 
mining  camps,  and  here  and  there  a  ranch,  while  behind 
grand  ravines  swept  up  towering  hills  until  lost  in  the  Sierra 
Mountains. 

Just  at  the  entrance  of  this  plateau  two  giant  rocks  stood 
like  sentinels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  path.  Another  hid 
the  path  beyond,  while  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  seemed  to 
completely  shut  us  from  the  path  we  had  traversed,  leaving 
behind  a  deep  precipice. 

As  we  entered  this  defile,  my  guide,  who  had  grown  more 
and  more  uncommunicative  and  sombre  as  we  climbed  the 
mountain,  said:  "Senor  Dottore,  stop  !  "  as  he  reined  up  his 
horse,  and  suddenly  dismounting,  put  his  hand  toward  my 
bridle. 

My  horse  reared,  and  half  turning  from  his  outstretched 
hand,  seemed  to  hang  over  the  precipice  for  an  instant. 

The  suddenness  of  the  whole  thing  for  a  moment  discon- 
certed me,  though  I  had  learned  from  experience  not  to  fear 
any  injury,  as  the  Greasers  seem  to  have  a  popular  super- 
stition or  feeling  which  prevents  any  injury  to  a  doctor  or 
padre. 

At  the  same  time  a  well-dressed  white  man,  loosely  at- 
tired, but  with  an  easy,  rather  graceful  air,  having  a  six- 
shooter  in  his  hand,  stepped  from  behind  the  rock  in  front 
and  asked  me  to  dismount,  as  there  was  a  patient  to  be  seen 
who  had  received  a  severe  wound,  and  needed  attendance. 
I  dismounted  when  he  said  to  me: 

"  Doctor,  I  presume  you  know  in  whose  company  you 
are?" 

'VI  suppose  in  that  of  some  of  Joaquin's  band,"  I  replied, 
for  report  had  assigned  some  part  of  Bear  Mountains  as  his 
place  of  rendezvous. 

"  Yes,  and  from  here  you  must  accompany  me  blindfold  to 
my  camp." 

In  this  I  demurred,  but  speaking  in  a  low  tone  in  Spanish 
he  waved  my  attention  to  the  rocks  around,  and  I  perceived 
I  was  hemmed  in  a  circle  of  revolvers  in  unpleasant  prox- 
imity to  my  head. 

"My  profession  forbids  my  speaking  of  any  event  that 
comes  to  my  knowledge  professionally,  and  you  may  rely  on 
my  silence,"  I  exclaimed,  but  professional  ethics  did  not 
meet  that  ready  acquiescence  it  should,  and  with  as  good  a 
face  as  possible  I  acquiesced  in  the  blindfolding. 

Leading  me  by  an  evidently  circuitous  and  as  unpleasant  a 
route  as  possible  for  about  half  an  hour,  my  bandage  was 
taken  off",  and  I  found  myself  in  a  tent  made  of  the  branches 


of  trees,  and  lying  in  what  was  termed  in  the  mines  "a 
bunk  "  a  sick  man.  An  examination  proved  he  had  received 
a  gun-shot  wound  which  had  penetrated  the  lungs.  The 
ball  had  made  its  way  through  the  body,  and  an  orifice  in 
the  back  showed  its  place  of  rest.  The  shock  had  not  been 
violent,  nor  had  inflammation  set  in. 

So  telling  them  the  man's  condition  was  precarious,  and 
two  or  three  days  would  elapse  before  I  could  pronounce  as 
to  the  danger,  and  giving  other  directions  as  to  the  treat- 
ment, I  was  about  to  withdraw.  The  same  white  man  who 
had  first  stopped  me  said  : 

"  You  say  it  will  take  three  days  before  you  can  give  an 
opinion.  You  will  remain  with  us  until  then,  and,  if  he 
lives,  until  he  recovers." 

"It  is  impossible,"  I  replied.  "I  pledge  my  professional 
honor  not  to  mention  my  visits  here  until  such  time  as  you 
may  deem  right,  but  I  have  other  duties  and  patients  to  at- 
tend to,  and  I  will  not  be  detained." 

I  spoke  very  positively  but  composedly,  though  angered 
and  excited,  and  moved  toward  the  front  part  of  the  tent. 
A  half  dozen  pistols  were  leveled  at  me,  but  I  went  forward 
amid  a  jargon  of  English  and  Spanish  swearing  that  now 
seems  very  amusing. 

I  had  nearly  reached  the  front  of  the  tent  when  right  in 
front  of  me  a  young  man  stepped.  I  had  seen  the  face  be- 
fore at  Joaquina's — in  fact,  on  the  very  evening  in  which  I 
had  so  strongly  insisted  on  seeing  Joaquin. 

It  was  a  remarkable  face  for  its  delicate  beauty  of  profile. 
Its  almost  feminine  freshness  of  appearance  was  marred  by  a 
terrific  scar  on  the  forehead  which  had  slightly  disfigured  the 
upper  part  of  the  nose.  The  scar  was  only  observable  when 
the  full  front  of  the  face  was  turned  toward  you.  He  was 
dressed  in  black  pants,  half  boots,  white  shirt ;  a  rich  scar- 
let scarf  was  twisted  around  his  waist.  He  was  below  the 
medium  height,  delicately  but  firmly  knit,  and  his  eyes  were 
perfectly  luminous  as  they  flashed  beneath  his  dark  eye- 
lashes. 

"Senor  doctor,"  he  said,  addressing  me  in  Spanish,  "  I 
have  heard  you  insist  on  seeing  Joaquin.  I  am  Joaquin  Mu- 
rietta."  He  paused  for  an  instant  as  if  to  see  the  effect  pro- 
duced, and  then  proceeded.  "  Doctor,  I  see  the  justice  of 
your  refusal  to  stay.  I  trust  to  your  word.  Day  after  to- 
morrow I  will  meet  you  at  the  waterfall.  Come  and  see 
your  patient." 

I  was  blindfolded,  led  to  the  spot  on  which  I  had  dis- 
mounted, and  mounting  my  horse  rode  away  with  mingled 
emotions. 

It  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  me  as  I  rode  home  as  to  my 
duty  in  the  premises,  not  that  I  had  the  slightest  about 
preserving  silence  with  regard  to  my  patient,  but  as  to  my 
course  with  regard  to  Joaquin  should  he  ever  again  be  found 
in  San  Andreas. 

His  person  and  rendezvous  having  become  known  to  me 
professionally,  I  determined  to  ma"ke  it  known  to  him  that 
I  was  a  law-adiding  citizen  as  well  as  honorable  in  my  pro- 
fession, and  my  promise  extended  no  further  than  silence 
concerning  my  patient  and  his  present  home.  I  then  dis- 
missed the  case  from  my  mind. 

At  the  appointed  time  I  was  at  the  spot,  but  disappointed 
at  not  meeting  Joaquin.  A  low,  squatty,  rather  dull  and 
brutal  looking  fellow,  with  hairy  whiskers  and  unkempt  hair, 
saluted  me  with  a  half  grunt  on  my  arrival,  quietly  bound  the 
bandage  around  my  eyes  and  leading  me  away,  over  not  so 
circuitous  or  difficult  a  road  as  before,  my  patient  was  be- 
fore me. 

The  reaction  had  taken  place,  not  an  unfavorable  one. 
He  was  sleeping  quietly,  and  with  care  there  was  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  recovery.  They  were  told  so,  and  requesting  them 
to  summon  me  if  necessary,  we  left,  guided  by  the  same  man 
to  the  place  I  had  met  him.  The  hope  of  seeing  Joaquin 
and  letting  him  know  my  determination  had  not  entirely  de- 
parted until  the  stolid-looking  Spaniard  who  accompanied 
me  was  about  to  depart,  when  I  asked  him  where  his  leader 
was,  as  he  promised  to  meet  me  then  and  there. 

A  rapid  movement  of  his  hands  to  his  face;  a  slight  de- 
rangement of  his  hair,  his  whiskers  and  a  scrap  from  his 
forehead,  and  two  fierce,  luminous  eyes  looked  at  me.  There 
was  a  half-satirical  smile  on  his  face  as  Joaquin  stood  before 
me. 

There  was  the  scar,  the  unmistakeable  eyes,  the  youthful, 
almost  feminine  countenance,  the  clothing,  the  well-knit 
frame- — all  that  was  wanting.  The  metamorphosis  had  been 
complete,  the  change  so  rapid  it  was  startling,  and  I  shrank 
from  the  man  with  a  feeling  almost  akin  to  awe. 

His  laugh  recalled  me  in  an  instant,  and  I  seriously  went 
to  work  to  get  rid  of  the  weighty  matter  on  my  mind.  He 
listened  attentively,  still  wearing  that  half-satirical  smile 
which  annoyed  and  rather  angered  me,  until  I  had  finished, 
when,  with  a  polite  inclination  of  his  head,  and  a  "  Mucho 
bueno,  Senor  Doctor,"  he  vanished,  and  I  rode  away  con- 
scious that  I  might  have  saved  myself  some  mortification  by 
remaining  silent. 

Twice  I  was  summoned  to  see  my  patient.  There  was  no 
occasion  for  alarm  for  him,  however.  His  nursing,  by  whom- 
soever rendered,  had  evidently  been  excellent,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  few  weeks  he  was  in  a  condition  to  be  removed. 
This  fact  was  announced  to  them,  and  that  on  the  next  day 
I  would  consider  myself  absolved  from  silence.  Nothing  was 
said  and  I  took  my  departure. 

That  night  at  a  late  hour  there  was  a  terrible  scene  at  Joa- 
quina's. I  was  hastily  summoned  and  found  her  in  frightful 
convulsions.  Her  cries  were  terrible  to  hear,  and  the  con- 
tortions of  her  body  to  witness. 

There  was  but  one  person  in  the  room  when  I  arrived.  A 
young,  rather  prepossessing  Mexican  female,  whom  I  had 
seen  there  several  times  before.  From  her  I  could  learn  but 
little  of  the  cause  of  this  new  trouble. 

There  were  some  of  the  movements  which  indicated  poi- 
soning; perhaps  I  jumped  at  the  thought;  but  though  this 
young  woman  could  give  me  but  little  light  as  to  the  cause, 
yet  she  was  very  positive  as  to  the  fact  that  Joaquina  had 
not  taken  that  night  anything  more  dangerous  than — her 
supper.  Soon  convinced  that  this  statement  was  correct,  an 
opiate  was  administered,  and  as  it  soon  affected  her  I  pre- 
pared to  leave.  The  young  women  followed  me  to  the  door, 
and  said  in  good  English: 

"  Doctor,  you  have  been  attending  my  brother,  at  Bear 
Mountain.  I  thank  you.  He  is  well.  I  have  a  message 
from  Joaquin  to  you,  if  you  will  promise  you  will  not  di- 
vulge what  I  will  tell  you  for  half  an  hour  from  now." 


I  looked  at  my  watch.     It  was  two  o'clock 

"  I  will,"  I  replied. 

She  then  added  : 

"Joaquin  is  now  in  San  Andreas.     In  half  a::  he  will 

leave.  Joaquina  has  seen  him.  She  knows  he  will  be  re- 
ported to-morrow  (or  this)  morning.  She  fears  for  his  safe- 
ty— hence  this  sickness." 

I  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  him  again,  if  possible,"  I  said. 

"  You  would  not  know  him,  if  you  did.  You  know  how 
he  can  disguise  himself,  for  he  has  told  me." 

"  I  was  surprised  then;  I  think  I  could  penetrate  any  dis- 
guise now — everything  about  him  is  so  impressed  on  my 
mind,  I  feel  sure  I  could  tell  him  among  a  thousand." 

"  If  you  think  so,  and  can  be  silent,  come,"  said  she,  tak- 
ing me  by  the  hand  and  leading  me  to  a  vacant  room. 

As  I  entered,  she  quietly  drew  between  myself  and  the 
door,  threw  her  hands  to  her  face,  disentangled  herself  from 
several  articles  of  feminine  apparel,  rolled  down  the  legs  of 
a  pair  of  pantaloons  she  was  wearing,  and  rose  before  me 
with  two  flashing  eyes,  a  deep  ragged  scar  in  her  forehead 
— Joaquin  Murietta  ! 

Every  thought,  feeling,  sensation,  was  swallowed  up  in 
surprise.  There  was  a  light  female  laugh,  a  well-feigned 
female  voice  exclaiming,  "  Good  night,  Doctor." 

I  went  to  my  office.  On  my  way  there,  the  fall  of  a 
horse's  hoof  on  the  street  attracted  my  attention,  and  soon 
the  rapid  strokes  of  his  hoof,  galloping  away,  was  heard  in 
the  direction  of  Mokelumne  Hill. 

When  I  reached  my  office  and  looked  at  my  watch,  it  was 
just  half-past  two.  Charley  Ellis,  the  Deputy  Sheriff,  lived 
at  the  top  of  a  hill,  a  slight  rise  from  the  main  town.  I  hur- 
ried thither.  My  hurried  knocks  at  his  door  were  not  re- 
sponded to  for  some  time,  until  I  heard  Charley  call  his 
Mexican  servant,  who  at  length  came  with  a  grin  on  his 
face. 

Charley  was  in  bed,  but  I  rushed  into  his  room  and  told 
him  as  hurriedly  as  I  could  my  story.  Charley  was  sleepy, 
but  interested,  as  I  concluded  by  urging  him  to  get  up  and 
pursue.     He  quietly  turned  over  in  bed: 

"  Doctor,  Joaquin  is  a  pretty  shrewd  fellow.  If  we  were 
to  follow  him  to-night,  we  would  stand  as  much  chance  of 
getting  him  as  a  stump-tailed  bull  in  fly  time.  To-morrow 
we  will  take  a  ride  to  Bear  Mountain  and  see  the  old  beast's 
lair." 

The  Mexican  servant  showed  me  to  the  door  with  a  grin 
on  his  face.  We  all  know  that  the  Mexicans  never  betray 
each  other.  B.  R. 

Healdsburg,  June  22. 


Pony  Glasses  of  French  Brandy. 


Un  badinage  qui  fait  sourire  une  femme  honnete  souvent 
effarouche  une  prude  ;  mais  quand  un  danger  reel  force  l'une 
a  fuir,  l'autre  n'hesite  pas  s'avancer. — Late?ia. 

On  perd  plus  de  la  moitid  d'un  ami  quand  il  devient 
amoureux. — M?ne.  de  Sartory. 

La  coquetterie  est  le  de'sirde  plaire  sansle  besoin  d'aimer. 
— Rochepedre. 

Les  coquettes  sont  comme  les  chats  qui  se  caressent  a 
nous  plutot  qu'ils  ne  nous  caressent. — Rivarol. 

A  quinze  ans,  la  danse  est  un  plaisir  ;  a  vingt-cinq,  un 
pre'texte  ;  a  quarante,  une  fatigue. — A.  Ricard. 

L'amour  sans  d^sirs  est  une  chimere  ;  il  n'existe  pas  dans 
la  nature. — Ninon  de  Lenclos. 

Si  Satan  pouvait  aimer  il  cesserait  d'etre  mechant. — Sainte 
The'rese. 

Le  divorce  est  ne*cessaire  aux  civilisations  avance"es. — 
Montesqmeti. 

C'est  aimer  peu  que  de  pouvoir  dire  combien  on  aime. — 
Pe'trarque. 

Tranquille  aupres  de  toi,  maitre  de  ma  tendresse, 
Je  jure,  queluue  ardeur  dont  je  sois  devore, 

De  te  voir,  t'^couter,  t'admirer  sans  ivresse, 

Je  jure. .  .on  vient. .  .c'est  toi. . . ;  non,  je  n'ai  rien  jure. 

L'amour  est  une  maladie  qui  ne  veut  pas  d'autre  medecin 
que  lui-meme. 

Un  mari  est  un  emplatre  qui  gueYit  tous  les  maux  des 

fi  lie  s.  — Mo  lien  \ 

Les  mariages  les  plus  parfaits  sont  les  moins  imparfaits  ; 
les  plus  pacifiques  sont  les  moins  orageux. — La  Rock-:. 

Le  mariage  est  de  toutes  les  choses  serieuses  la  chose  la 
plus  bouffonne.— Beaumarchais. 

Le  premier  amour  qui  entre  dans  le  cceur  est  le  dernier 
qui  sort  de  la  me*moire. 

En  amour  la  femme  vertueuse  dit,  non  ;  la  passionne'e, 
oui ;  la  capricieuse,  oui  et  non ;  la  coquette,  ni  oui  ni  non. 

L'amour  est  le  plus  matinal  de  nos  sentiments. — Fontettelle, 


Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons.— Sunday,  June  30,  1878. 


Soup  a  la  Hollandaise. 

Terrapin  Stew.      Baked  Potatoes. 

Boiled  Tomatoes.  Corn  Fritters. 

Roast  Beef,  Yorkshire  Pudding.     Cucumber  Salad. 

Blackberry  Pie. 

Fruit-bowl  of  Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Figs, 

Apples,  and  Plums. 

To  Make  Sour    \  la  Hollandaise. — Peel  one  carrot,  one  turnip,  and  one 

cucumber  ;  scoop  these  out  into  the  shape  of  small  olives  (with  a  vegetable  scoop), 

blanch  and  boil  them  in  one  quart  of  veal  broth  ;  when  they  are  well  cooked  re- 

move  ihc  soup  from  the  fire,  and  mix  in  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  well  beaten  and 

added  to  one  gill   of  cream,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  two  lumps   of  sugar ; 

stir  over  the  fire  but  do  not  boil :  pour  into  the  soup-tureen  containing  one  gill  of 

green  peas  and  the  same  quantity  of  French  beans  previously  boiled. 


Prof.  Leone  Levi,  of  the  University  of  London,  says  that 
the  wages  of  the  working  classes  in  Great  Britain  may  be  1 
taken  at  ^400,000,000,  ^300,000,000  they  finger  directly  as  1 
cash.     In  this  case  he  holds   that  they  ought  to  save  ,£15,- 
000,000  a  year,  and  yet  he  cannot  make  out  'hat  the   sum  I 
they  do  hoard  exceeds  ,£4,000,000.      When  asked  what  be- 
comes of  the  ,£11,000,000  of  surplus  which,  according  to  him, 
the  workingman's  private  budget  annually  shows,  the  lect- 
urer opines  that  it  goes  in  buying  more  drink>than  is  neces- 
sarv  or  wholesome. 
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SATURDAY,   J  USE  2g,  1S7S. 


There  are  9,916  voters  upon  our  great  register  noted  as  of 
Irish  birth.  There  are  about  7,000  of  German  birth,  and 
perhaps  5,000  of  all  other  nationalities.  More  than  half  of 
the  electors  of  San  Francisco  are  adventurers  from  other 
lands.  We  use  the  word  adventurer  not  in  an  offensive 
sense.  Of  these  foreigners,  a  very  large  percentage  are  of 
the  poor  and  ignorant  class.  When  they  land  upon  our 
shores  they  are  altogether  uninformed  of  the  principles  of  a 
free  government,  and  not  very  thoroughly  imbued  with  a 
love  of  republican  institutions.  They  are  very  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  with  the  idea  that  the  electoral  privilege  gives 
them  such  political  power  as  may  be  wielded  for  their  per- 
sonal advantage.  The  Irish  and  Germans  are  prompt  to 
become  voters.  These  two  nationalities,  owing  to  their 
great  numbers,  have  become  formidable  political  powers — 
holding  the  balance  when  they  act  independently;  holding 
the  control  when  they  act  together.  The  Irish  have  three 
motives  governing  their  political  conduct  :  they  hate  the 
English,  they  love  the  Pope,  and  they  desire  office.  The 
Germans  have  three  ruling  appetites  which  control  their 
political  conduct  :  they  love  to  eat,  they  love  to  drink,  they 
love  to  smoke.  The  Irishman  is  a  democrat  and  a  Catholic; 
the  German  an  infidel  and  a  socialist.  These  two  nationali- 
ties, for  some  reason  unaccountable  to  us — and  now  we 
mean  not  the  better  and  more  intelligent  and  wealthy — have 
banded  together  in  San  Francisco  to  control  its  politics. 
Under  Irish  and  German  leaders,  a  mass  of  agitators — 
mostly  Irish  and  German — have  coalesced,  struck  hands, 
and  declared  their  intention  to  reform  party  abuses,  and  to 
give  to  our  State  an  improved  organic  law.  This  foreign 
coalition — under  the  leadership  of  Kearney,  an  Irishman, 
and  Beerstecher,  a  German — is  the  dominant  political  fac- 
tion of  this  metropolitan  city.  It  has  polled  over  13,000 
votes,  and,  owing  to  dissensions  among  the  intelligent  and 
the  native  bom,  it  has  sent  a  compact  delegation  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  composed  mostly  of  ignorant,  prup- 
ertyless,  foreign  adventurers. 


We  are  not  angry  at  the  result  of  the  election  ;  we  are  not 
much  disappointed,  and  not  at  all  frightened.  We  are  iust 
a  little  indignant,  not  at  the  agitators  so  much  as  at  the 
criminal  indifference  of  the  agitated;  not  so  much  at  work- 
ing-men who  have  causes  for  disquiet,  as  at  the  green- 
grocers, shop-keepers,  pawn-brokers,  preachers,  traders, 
lawyers,  and  brokers  who  stayed  at  home  on  election  day. 
We  have  been  hugely  disgusted  at  the  shameful  and  coward- 
ly subservience  of  that  part  of  the  daily  press  that  in  dis- 
graceful rivalry  truckled  to  the  blathering  alien  mass  when 
it  dared  the  authorities  and  menaced  the  good  order  of  so- 
ciety; and  still  more  disgusted  now  at  the  press  when  we 
find  it  toadying  and  dirt-eating  because  this  uprising  has 
achieved  a  temporary  and  ephemeral  success.  We  are  de- 
lighted that  the  Democracy  has  had  this  pill  of  a  convention 
crammed  down  its  reluctant  throat.  It  was  a  costly,  un- 
necessary, and  absurd  thing  to  call  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, and  no  one  knew  it  better  than  Governor  Irwin, 
Senator  Farley,  and  the  Democratic  leader*  of  the  Assem- 
bly, Senate,  and  Administration.  It  affords  us  pleasure  to 
see  these  distinguished  brains  over-reached  by  Kearney,  and 
to  feel  that  the  Democratic  party  has  been  kicked  to  death 
by  the  foreign  asses  it  has  so  long  ridden.  Democracy  has 
been  bidding  for  the  Irish  and  German  vote.  It  has  now- 
got  it— under  the  ear — and  it  will,  we  hope,  be  a  long  time 
before  it  recovers  its  second  wind  and  comes  to  time  again 
in  the  political  ring.  This  unexpected  result  has  a  moral- 
it  has  several — but  it  will  have  accomplished  a  marvelous 
achievement  if  it  teaches  intelligence  and  property  the 
necessity  of  organized  cooperation,  if  it  breaks  down  all 
local  parties,  consigns  to  the  tomb  of  oblivion  all  the  gutter- 


snipe leaders  and  statesmen  of  the  curb-stone,  and  brings  to 
the  surface  a  party  of  honest  men  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  order  and  the  protection  of  property.  We  do  not 
suggest  a  native  American  party,  but  we  do  suggest  a  party 
that  shall  embrace  all  intelligent,  native-born  Americans, 
and  all  cultured,  honest,  and  respectable  foreigners  who  pre- 
fer to  associate  with  the  best  of  our  people  rather  than  to 
herd  with  the  worst  of  their  own.  For  the  hundredth  time 
we  proclaim  the  fact  that  we  have  no  opposition  to  urge 
against  the  intelligent,  order-loving,  patriotic,  and  honest 
foreigner  ;  his  birth-spot,  his  religion,  his  race,  his  language, 
his  color,  stirs  within  our  breast  no  feeling  of  political 
jealousy.  There  is  no  office  we  would  not  give  him,  no 
honor  we  would  not  confer  upon  him,  no  place  of  responsi- 
bility, duty,  or  danger  we  would  not  share  with  him,  no 
privileges  we  would  not  cheerfully  accord  him.  But  we  are 
indignant  at  the  blasphemous  and  indecent  utterances  of 
mouths  lined  with  flannel  and  teeth  clad  with  hair,  de- 
nouncing our  officials,  our  clergy,  our  best  men  and  most 
honored  citizens,  and  threatening  to  burn  and  destroy  our 
property.  We  are  not  patient  when  an  ignorant  Irish  dray- 
man talks  of  hemp,  and  a  vicious  English  cobbler  displays  a 
noose  from  his  carriage  in  open  day  to  overawe  American- 
born  citizens  in  the  discharge  of  their  political  duties.  We 
do  not  accept  with  any  degree  of  pleasure  a  convention  to 
frame  for  our  State  an  organic  law  with  Paul  Bonnet,  a 
French  barber  and  hair-dresser,  as  its  initial  candidate,  and 
Alphonse  Yacquerel,  a  French  cook,  to  bring  up  the  end  of 
the  ignorant  procession  ;  the  whole  being  sandwiched  with 
ignorant  aliens,  a  majority  of  whom  never  read  the  Consti- 
tution they  would  amend.  With  shame  and  mortification, 
and  deep  humiliation,  we  record  the  fact  that  Clitus  Bar- 
bour, Beerstecher,  and  Dr.  O'Donnell  can  get  more  votes 
than  such  gentlemen  as  Eugene  Casserly,  Judge  Hager,  S. 
L.  Wilson,  General  Miller,  Mr.  Estee,  Colonel  Hoge,  Gov- 
ernor Haight,  and  James  McM.  Shafter.  We  are  annoyed 
as  well  as  mortified — we  are  ashamed  as  well  as  indig- 
nant—that Dorney,  Kelly,  Kidney,  Chubb,  Neunaber,  and 
O'Sullivan,  that  janitors,  sailors,  porters,  teamsters,  waiters, 
and  corset-makers,  can  get  more  votes  than  William  J.  Shaw, 
Frank  Soule",  A.  S.  Hallidie,  Ralph  Harrison,  and  Irving  M. 
Scott.  If  there  is  any  dignity  in  labor,  assuredly  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  should  outrank  a  second- 
rate  horse-wiper,  and  an  intelligent  inventor  and  manu- 
facturer take  precedence  in  framing  a  Constitution  over 
barbers,  cooks,  and  vegetable-peddlers.  We  think  we  have 
as  much  respect  for  labor  and  the  laboring  class  as  the 
demagogues  who  ride  these  questions  for  a  political  hobby, 
but  we  do  not  intend  to  admit  that  an  uneducated  native- 
born  tinker  or  a  foreign  hod-carrier,  has  the  intelligence  and 
mental  capacity  to  frame  a  code  of  laws  as  have  educated 
men  with  highly  cultured  minds,  with  law  learning  and  large 
reading.  We  do  not  admit  the  equal  capacity  for  usefulness 
in  framing  an  organic  law'  to  an  uneducated  blacksmith, 
teamster,  or  sexton  of  a  German  church,  that  we  would  ac- 
cord an  ingenious  mechanic  or  well  informed  farmer. 


This  movement  does  not  fairly  represent  the  average  intel- 
ligence and  average  honesty  of  intention  possessed  by  the 
labor  classes  of  San  Francisco.  It  has  been  a  broad,  vulgar 
farce  of  which  honest  labor  will  in  time  be  ashamed.  The 
honest  laboring  men  and  others  of  this  city  who  voted  the 
Kearney  ticket — and  there  are  thousands  of  them — will  find 
that  their  true  interest  lies  with  capital  and  property.  This 
agitation  can  never  take  away  even  from  corporations  their 
property;  there  will  be  no  division  of  accumulations;  there 
will  be  found  no  political  highway  to  the  easy  acquisition  of 
unearned  incomes.  The  working-men's  leaders  will  never 
work  again.  Kearney  has  driven  his  last  dray  ;  Wellock 
has  pegged  his  last  shoe  ;  Beerstecher  has  done  his  last 
hour  of  labor;  but  the  great  rank  and  file  of  the  sand-lot  will 
be  compelled  to  toil  on,  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  daily 
labor.  Flour  will  not  come  from  the  mill,  nor  meat  from 
the  shambles,  nor  fabrics  from  the  loom,  without  money,  and 
money  will  not  come  without  labor.  Labor  can  not  work  ex- 
cept for  capital,  and  capital  is  a  coward,  and  will  hide  itself 
in  bank  vaults,  and  stockings,  and  boxes  under  the  bed,  and 
leave  the  country,  and  bury  itself,  until  this  storm  of  personal 
menace  and  political  agitation  has  blown  over.  Every  day 
and  every  hour  that  this  agitation  continues  hard  times  will 
continue;  when  this  agitation  ceases,  when  confidence  re- 
turns, when  the  wheat  crop  is  garnered,  when  the  laborer  re- 
turns to  his  employment,  capital  will  dart  out  from  its  hiding 
places  like  trout  in  the  pool,  and  snap  at  any  promising  busi- 
ness bait.  13,000  voters  in  a  city  like  San  Francisco  must 
embrace  in  its  number  thousands  of  men  of  sound  sense  and 
honest  purpose.  We  make  no  sweeping  charge  against  all 
who  have  been  deluded  into  following  the  blatant  and  un- 
principled demagogues  who  have  by  accident  been  assigned 
to  the  leadership  in  this  expression  of  a  deep-felt  political 
discontent.  We  have  no  anxiety  as  to  the  outcome  of  this 
somewhat  anomalous  movement.  It  has  not  brains  enough 
to  keep  it  alive,  for  parties  like  men  will  die  when  the  brains 
are  out.  Its  leaders  are  vain,  empty  headed.  The  delegates 
to  the  convention  are  mostly  men  of  little  calibre,  lacking  the 
capacity  to  rise  from  the  obscurity  of  their  present  positions, 
and  altogether  unqualified  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the 


laborious  work,  profound  research,  "and  careful  thought  de- 
manded in  making  a  constitution.  The  convention  will  be 
governed  by  a  few  leading  minds.  The  San  Francisco  dele- 
gation will  draw  its  pay.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  conven- 
tion labors,  a  thoughtful  community  will  carefully  read  and 
deliberately  consider  the  work  performed,  and  place  in  the 
ballot-box  their  votes  approving  or  rejecting  the  proffered 
code.  The  largest  number  of  delegates  are  Non-partisan. 
The  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the  convention  will  with 
them  compose  a  very  effective  working  majority,  and  out  of 
the  accidentals  of  the  San  Francisco  squad  there  will  be 
several  gentlemen  who  will  rise  superior  to  the  accident  of 
their  questionable  association. 

The  foundations  of  our  prosperity  are  laid  too  deep  and 
too  broad  to  be  seriously  affected  by  this  uprising  and  the  ad- 
verse incidents  that  retard  the  advancement  of  other  com- 
munities. The  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Asiatic  continent,  the 
islands  that  dot  the  western  sea,  the  oriental  trade,  are  great 
facts.  A  coast  twelve  hundred  miles  in  length  with  a  single 
port,  the  immense  area  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  States 
and  Territories  contiguous  to  it,  the  forests,  the  fisheries,  the 
inexhaustible  mines,  the  empire  of  grass,  the  valleys  ever 
productive  of  grain,  tire  hillsides  ever  bearing  fruit,  with  a 
climate  varying  from  frigid  to  tropical,  will  inevitably  secure 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  a  vast  population  of  prosperous  people. 
There  is  no  other  place  on  God's  broad  earth  where  all  the 
elements  so  combine  and  out  of  which  labor  may  make  inde- 
pendent and  comfortable  homes.  There  are  millions  of  un- 
occupied acres  as  fruitful  as  the  plains  of  Lombardy  that  the 
plow  has  never  vexed,  nor  the  foot  of  personal  ownership 
ever  trod.  San  Francisco  is  the  commercial  and  industrial 
heart  of  this  broad  domain.  To  this  port  the  ships  must 
come  that  bear  to  us  the  trade  of  India  ;  from  this  port  the 
products  of  this  empire  must  go  out  to  the  sea  in  ships  ; 
from  our  wharves  cargo  becomes  freight  for  the  trans-conti- 
nental railroad  ;  from  this  city  a  railroad  system  extends 
northward,  eastward,  and  southward,  gathering  in  and  dis- 
tributing the  fabrics,  the  productions,  and  the  trade.  We 
have  a  million  of  people  scattered  over  a  domain  where  ten 
millions  would  find  ample  room.  And  yet  our  people  are 
blue,  despondent,  and  distrustful  of  the  future.  From  the 
storm  of  financial  ruin  that  swept  over  Europe  and  the 
Eastern  States,  from  the  reaction  of  the  war  and  flush  times 
of  paper  currency,  we  have  been  spared  by  adhering  to  gold 
coin.  We  did  not  reap  the  harvest  of  inflation,  and  we  have 
not  to  endure  the  depression  resulting  from  speculate  ex- 
citement. Our  real  estate  did  not  go  up  as  in  New  York, 
and  it  will  not  go  down.  Our  traders  would  have  met  with 
no  embarassment  if  they  had  not  gambled  in  mining  stocks. 
Money  is  abundant  and  cheap  in  San  Francisco,  and  as 
soon  as  confidence  is  restored  it  will  become  active.  The 
volume  of  trade  has  not  sensibly  diminished.  Real  estate 
has  not  sensibly  depreciated  in  value  ;  only  it  is  inactive 
and  sales  have  been  arrested.  We  are  having  few  fore- 
closures of  mortgages,  and  no  sacrifices  of  real  property. 
This  little  storm  in  the  working-men's  political  teapot  will 
soon  expend  itself  through  the  safety-valve  of  Convention 
talk,  and  business  will  resume  its  normal  condition.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  out  of  this  clamor  and  contention  good 
may  come ;  compromises  will  be  made  between  the  corpora- 
tions and  the  people;  a  better  understanding  may  be 
reached  between  labor  and  capital ;  money  will  find  that 
lying  idle  and  unused  it  is  unproductive  and  valueless  ;  la- 
bor will  ascertain  that  it  can  not  live  unemployed  ;  that  the 
relation  between  labor  and  capital  should  be  a  friendly  one. 
The  rich  may  be  brought  to  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  their  interest  to  treat  the  laboring  poor  with  the  considera 
tion  to  which  their  position  entitles  them,  and  laborers  may 
come  to  realize  the  fact  that  they  may  have  better  friends 
than  the  wild  and  frantic  agitators  who  incite  them  to  revolt 
against  the  law. 

If  Denis  Kearney  is  not  crazy,  he  is  at  least  curious.  We 
commend  the  following  extract  from  his  Tuesday  night's 
speech,  at  Charter  Oak  Hall,  to  the  discreet  and  sensible 
men  residing  in  the  country  who  are  disposed  to  follow  his 
insane  leadership  : 

The  thieves  are  trying  to  make  the  people  believe,  through  the  col- 
umns of  corrupt  newspapers,  that  the  Non-partisans  have  a  majority  in 
the  State,  and  they  will  try  the  Louisiana  Returning  Board  game  on 
us;  but  if  they  do  I  will  gather  the  military  companies  of  the  Working- 
men,  pitch  our  tents  in  the  woods  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocks  all 
over  the  Slate  of  California,  and  organize  a  guerilla  warfare  that  will 
wrench  the  social  system  from  centre  to  circumference.  We  will  be- 
head the  first  thief  that  tampers  with  the  ballot-box.  and  we  will  see 
whether  the  whole  military  power  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
fraud  of  a  President,  dares  interfere  with  our  rights."  m 

When  this  modern  Robin  Hood  pitches_his  tents  amid  the 
forests  and  rocks,  and  by  a  guerilla  war  assaults  the  social 
system,  we  recommend  the  chickens  to  roost  high.  "A 
jack"-ass  defying  the  Federal  army,  the  President,  and  the 
whole  military  power  of  the  United  States.  "  I  will  gather 
the  military  companies  of  the  Working-men,"  says  this  re- 
doubtable warrior  of  the  sand-lots;  "  I  will  defy  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  and  the  power  of  the  State,  and  I  will 
wrench  the  social  system  from  centre  to  circumference." 
This  speech  was  vigorously  applauded.  So  far  as  we  are 
personally  concerned,  we  should  enjoy  seeing  this  army  of 
tramps  in  military  array.  It  would  be  unique.  It  would  re- 
lieve San  Francisco  of  a  sorry  lot. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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PRATTLE, 


Mr.  Jesse  Grant  has  come  back 
'rom  the  "effete  dynasties'1  and 
'tottering  despotisms"  of  Eu- 
rope as  good  a  pa- 
triot as  ever.  "  I 
became  homesick," 
says  Jesse,  "  and 
longed  to  return  to 
my  own  people,  and 
revisit  the  scenes 
of  my  childhood  [the  Galena  tanner)']  and  early  manhood 
[this  later  Odysseus  is  twenty-two],  which  have  more  charms 
for  me  than  all  the  beauty  of  scenery,  the  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Old  World,  much  as  I  admire  t/iese."  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  put  the  la=t  words  in  italics,  in  order  to 
fix  them  in  the  public  memory.  They  outweigh  all  the  oth- 
ers, and  constitute  a  "  record,"  in  the  face  of  which  this 
young  statesman  will  hardly  dare  to  stand  before  an  Ameri- 
can audience  "appealing"  for  their  votes — which  is  evi- 
dently his  present  intention.  If  this  imprudent  young  man 
ever  has  the  audacity  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of  freemen  his 
ambition  will  not  long  survive  the  following  crusher,  printed 
in  screaming  capitals  at  the  head  of  every  column  in  every 
opposing  journal  :  "  Vote  against  Monarchy's  cringing  syco- 
phant who  'admires  the  beautiful  scenery  (!),  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  Old  World?"' 


Jesse's  uncle,  the  well-beloved  Orville,  of  trading-post 
fame,  has  announced  that  the  great  Ulysses  will  be  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States.  Through  the  black  afflic- 
tion of  this  certainty  comes  a  thin,  gray  glimmer  of  consola- 
tion in  the  probability  that  Jesse  will  not  be  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


It  was  stated  in  these  columns  last  week,  on  information 
supplied  by  all  the  daily  newspapers,  that  the  Russian  priest, 
Kidrolivansky,  died  of  drunkenness.  The  coroner's  jury, 
however,  declare  that  he  "came  to  his  death1' — more  accu- 
rately his  death  came  to  him — "  from  hemorrhage  caused  by  a 
fracture  of  the  skull  produced  by  some  person  or  persons 
unknown,"  though  it  appears  he  was  drunk  when  he  received 
the  hurt.  An  interesting  "feature  "  of  this  case  is  that  al- 
though the  reverend  gentleman  was  insensible  when  taken 
to  the  city  prison  and  chucked  into  a  cell,  he  was  permitted 
to  remain  in  that  condition  some  twelve  hours  without  atten- 
tion from  the  prison  surgeon.  Being  placed  at  last  under 
treatment  he  died.  The  officious  person  who  summoned  the 
medico  shouldered  a  load  of  responsibility  which,  as  an 
Irishman  might  say,  will  carry  him  to  the  grave. 


Quite  different  from  the  fate  of  this  good  priest  was  that 
of  the  old  gentleman  for  whom  I  was  recently  asked  to 
write  an  epitaph — which  I  am  sorry  to  say  did  not  suit.  It 
seems  to  me  a  tolerably  good  epitaph,  though  : 

Beneath  this  monument  abide 

The  bones  of  old  William  Proctor, 

A  sober  man  who  lived  and  died 
Without  the  aid  of  a  doctor. 


The  newspapers  are  urging  Mr.  Edison  to  invent  a  truth- 
ful gas  meter.  When  he  has  done  so  I  hope  somebody  will 
get  one,  take  it  up  to  San  Rafael,  and  exhibit  it  to  the  local 
gas  company,  with  the  Decalogue  inscribed  on  the  glass  over 
its  dial.  It  will  not  be  adopted,  and  the  suffering  village  will 
get  no  substantial  relief,  but  there  will  be  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion in  seeing  that  crop-eared  gas  company  walking  the 
streets  with  his  hand  in  a  sling  through  having  imprudently 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  breaking  all  the  Command- 
ments at  once. 


The  Dirty  Dictator  wants  "  an  humble  slab"  placed  over 
his  remains,  inscribed  as  follows:  "Here  lies  Kearney,  the 
drayman,  who  led  the  victorious  charge  of  the  people  against 
the  hordes  of  tyranny  and  corruption,  and  died  for  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  man."  All  right,  my  gossoon;  you  die  for 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  and  Til  pay  for  the  humble 
slab  and  chjsel  the  joke.  By  the  way,  while  liberty  is  throw- 
ing on  her  things  to  go  out  to  the  gibbet  and  be  died  for,  if 
yon  should  decide  to  testify  your  regard  for  the  rights  of  man 
by  taking  a  bath  are  you  quite  sure  "  the  remains  "  would  be 
worth  so  long  an  inscription  ? 


A  local  journal  turns  its  icy  side  to  the  lukewarm  elector 
who  on  election  day  "surrenders  the  highest  privilege  of 
American  manhood  "to  go  a-fishing.  Neighbor,  this  kind  of 
gabble  fatigues  and  indisposes,  but  conviction,  like  Caliban's 
stars,  "  comes  otherwise."  "American  manhood"  does  not 
believe,  nor  can  you  and  all  your  confraternity  of  perspira- 
tional  patriots  make  it  believe,  that  voting  is  its  highest  priv- 
ilege, or  any  privilege  at  all;  it  is  so  esteemed  only  by  Amer- 
ican primaryschoolboyhood. 


If  the  "elective  franchise"  is  a  privilege  it  is  nobody's 
business  whether  one  avail  himself  of  it  or  not.  As  well  call 
it  a  privilege  to  tell  the  truth,  live  virtuously  or  industriously, 
pay  debts,  and  give  alms.  These  things  are  done  at  a  per- 
sonal sacri   ce,  and  have  character  of  duties,  for  we  know 


them  to  be  for  the  general  good.  To  him  who  knows  his 
judgment  infallible  and  his  heart  incorrupt — who  is  assured 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  peradventure  that  the  ballot  he 
means  to  put  into  the  um  will  be  better  for  mankind  there 
than  in  the  fire — to  vote  is  a  clear  and  simple  duty.  So  far 
as  I  can  judge,  however,  infallibility  is  a  fixed  quantity  that 
does  not  increase  in  the  ratio  of  population,  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  electors  it  is  divided  amongst,  the  less  each 
one  has  of  it.  So  little  has  fallen  to  my  share  that  I  am  by 
no  means  convinced  that  I  am  not  more  usefully  employed 
on  an  election  day  in  angling  for  the  fish  of  my  affection  than 
in  voting  for  the  men  of  my  choice. 


It  is  frankly  confessed  that  thelfe  views  are  heterodox,  and 
their  adoption  is  not  urged  on  those  who  think  that  the  dif- 
ference between  good  government  and  bad  is  of  capital  im- 
portance to  human  happiness.  The  statesman  is  a  com- 
manding figure  ;  he  is  picturesque,  fixes  attention.  Consti- 
tutions are  imposing  literary  works,  and  legislation  a  noisy 
business.  It  pleases  the  public  mind  to  concern  itself  with 
these  matters,  as  it  pleases  a  child  to  mark  the  aimless 
agilities  and  inconsequent  sibilations  of  monkeys  in  a  cage, 
preferring  the  rib-nosed  baboon  to  the  caeruleicaudus  dam- 
natus,  and  the  gymnopygus  azygorchis  to  the  limber-lipped 
rhinaughtycurious. 

There  be  those  of  us  who  consider  these  things  but  indif- 
ferently important,  even  in  their  relation  to  human  welfare  ; 
who  think  the  interests  of  art,  letters,  science  immeasurably 
transcend  those  of  politics  and  "good  government  ;  "  who 
regard  "  good  government  "  as  not  even  a  very  good  means 
to  the  attainment  of  these  better  ends  ;  who  do  not  believe 
the  halcyon  days  of  "national  prosperity"  and  "material 
progress,"  and  the  vulgar  stagnation  which  they  beget,  are 
conditions  favoring  evolution  of  the  noble  intellects  and 
sweet  strong  hearts  to  the  production  of  which  if  civilization 
do  not  tend  it  tends  to  nothing  that  is  of  worth  and  service. 
It  may  be  a  mistaken  view;  possibly  "good  government"  is 
of  that  paramount  importance  that  would  justify  the  dissev- 
erance of  our  souls  from  trout-killing  on  election  day. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  said  of  us  that  if  we  do  not  pro- 
mote the  beneficent  purpose  involved  in  the  choice  of  Tom 
over  Dick,  neither  do  we  obstruct  it  by  promoting  the 
beneficent,  purpose  involved  in  the  choice  of  Dick  over 
Tom;  and,  as  for  the  rest,  if  we  give  loyal  obedience  to  the 
laws  jnade  in  accordance  to  the  principles  held  by  either, 
and  pay  the  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  both,  we  are  en- 
titled to  a  certain  toleration  from  the  superior  spirits  that 
love  to  dust  one  another's  jacket  at  the  polls. 


"Let  me  make  a  nation's. school-readers  and  I  care  not 
who  makes  its  literature — I'll  put  none  of  the  good  into  the 
readers."  Such  seems  to  be  the  governing  principle  in  this 
matter,  and  it  is  carried  into  practice  with  the  intelligent 
fidelity  of  a  granger  "gutting  his  oysters." 

People  who  have  lived  at  or  near  Fort  Smith,  will.  I  think, 
appreciate  the  accidental  omission  of  a  single  word  in  the  fol- 
lowing telegraphic  dispatch:  "The  President  has  commuted 
the  sentence  of  four  men  who  were  to  have  been  at  Fort 
Smith  to-day."  The  merciful  Executive,  I  suppose,  com- 
muted their  sentence  to  hanging. 


When  Cant's  Major  lived  on  earth, 

A  common  dog  of  modest  worth 

Was  he.  despite  what  authors  say — 

A  mere  plebeian  "Watch'"  or  "Tray.'" 

He  did  no  more  than  dogs  delight 

To  do- -bit,  barked,  and  howled  at  night; 

Observed  a  coarse  familiar  code 

Of  etiquette,  or  "rule  of  road," 

With  other  curs ;  got  (insincere) 

The  wrong  pig  sometimes  by  the  ear : 

Snatched  the  flung  bone  away  and  bit 

The  rightful  owner  it  had  hit ; 

Low  company  preferred  to  keep, 

And  made  himself,  in  short,  dog  cheap! 

Yet  when  some  poet  strung  his  lute 

And  sang  the  praises  of  this  brute 

The  world  adm  red,  and  he  was  given  — 

The  dog  was — the  best  bench  in  heaven. 

Where  now  he  lords  it  like  a  lion. 

Dividing  honors  with  Orion. 

Resplendent  in  his  lofty  station 

He  glows,  a  stellar  conflagration ! 

Now  mark,  in  these  degenerate  days. 

Ingratitude's  unpleasant  ways. 

When  from  the  taglcss  canine  rout 

I  pick  some  luckless  puppy  out — 

Some  fat  McComb  or  Stuart  lank, 

Predestined  to  the  poundman"s  tank  — 

And  sing,  as  high  as  e'er  I  can, 

His  wisdom  (black)  and  virtue  (tan) — 

His  courage  (liver-white)  still  higher, 

And  pick  it  out  upon  the  lyre. 

Till,   East  and  West,  his  fame's  complete 

From  Sansome  Street  to  Stockton  Street, 

With  yells  and  shrieks,  wild,  weird,  and  strong, 

The  creature  strives  to  drown  the  song  — 

To  nip  the  hand. the  ingrate  tries, 

That  fain  would  hoist"  him  to  the  skies. 


"Thank  heaven,  when  all  other  resources  fail  I  can  still 
deceive  by  speaking  the  truth. — Anderson.  "  The  right  of 
the  people  to  bear  arms  (behind  their  teeth)  shall  not  be 
abridged." — Mrs.  Jenks.  "  The  Sherman  Letter — Let  her 
alone." — Potter.  "Seventeen  members  of  crooked  return- 
ing boards  in  the  doubtful  States  appointed  to  office  uwder 
my  administration.  I  believe  in  ministerial  responsibility." 
— Hayes.     "  Rutherford,  your  wife  will  stand  between  you 


and  the  country." — Mrs.  Hayes.     "  I  have   d  King  for 

which  I  am  unwilling  that  the  President  -  er  be- 

fore the  bar  of  public  opinion." — Matthews.  have  no  ' 

head  for  remembering  what  I  write." — Sherman.  "  If  the 
President  told  me  that  he  had  provided  for  Anderson  because 
that  person  had  political  secrets,  the  statement  was  not  his'n 
but  mine." — Boynton.  "The  reason  I  told  Pitkin  of  the  at- 
tempted bribery  was  that  two  of  us  could  better  resist  the 
temptation  of  taking  fifty  thousand  each  than  one  could 
stand  the  offer  of  a  hundred  thousand  for  himself." — Levi- 
see.  "  Levisee  offering  me  none  of  the  money,  I  deemed  it 
my  duty  to  dissuade  him  from  accepting  a  bribe." — Pitkin. 
"It  takes  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief!"  (triumphantly; — Butler. 
"  Eh  ?     What's  that  ?"  (apprehensively) — All. 


The  Working-men,  disliking  competition, 
Swear  prison  labor  is  an  imposition; 
Lo  !  the  cropped  convict,  in  attire  fantastic, 
Responds  with  an  "Amen  !"  enthusiastic. 


It  is  amiable  of  them,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
quite  as  good  as  the  forthright,  frosty  truth,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  that  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  of-the  editors  who  are  ex- 
tolling the  late  Mr.  Bryant  as  a  great  poet  has  ever  read — 
except  in  a  school-book,  perhaps — a  half-dozen  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bryants  poems.  Nobody  does  read  them,  and  nobody 
remembers  them  even  by  their  titles,  "  Thanatopsis"  ex- 
cepted. Mr.  Bryant  made  his  fame  as  a  poet  in  the  time  of 
our  father's  sires — and  the  good  grandfather  was  not  a  critic. 
The  American  poetry  of  the  period  was  of  the  dismalest  con- 
ceivable kind,  and  Mr.  Bryant  was  one  of  its  worst  writers. 
Later  he  fell  to  great  distinction,  and  had  he  been  spared 
would  indubitably  have  attained  an  eminence  to  which  few 
men  ha?ve  descended.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  benign  graces 
of  his  character,  which  secured  him  the  friendship  of  such 
great  men  as  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Longfellow,  there  is 
hardly  a  journal  published  outside  his  State  that  would  have 
noticed  his  death.  He  was  an  instructed  and  high-hearted 
gentleman,  but  a  great  poet  he  was  assuredly  not;  and  it  is 
only  because  "divine  justice"  is  hardly  more  discriminating 
than  newspaper  criticism  that  the  writers  who  are  misin- 
forming the  young  generation  on  this  point  are  spared  to 
practice  that  prank. 

"The  feathers  are  plucked  from  the  Nob  Hiller's  brow!" 
Quoth  Kearney,  and  true  is  the  sally : 
The  "  crested  jay-hawk  of  the  mountain  ''  is  now 
But  a  "bald-headed  snipe  of  the  valley." 


Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind — Just  as  the  twig 
is  bent  the  tree's  inclined,  and  there  is  a  crooked  conviction 
maturing  in  the  popular  intelligence  that  the  mysterious  per- 
son to  whom  Mrs.  Jenks  dictated  the  so-called  Sherman  let- 
ter was  John  Sherman. 

Mrs.  Fry,  of  Albion,  New  York,  is  a  lady  whose  frosty  pow 
bears  the  traces  of  one  hundred  and  eight  winters,  ninety-six 
of  which  have  found  her  using  tobacco.  Her  physician  is 
now  trying  to  induce  her  to  eschew  the  baneful  quid,  ere  its 
mastication  grows  into  a  habit,  but  she  declares  she  would 
almost  as  willingly  renounce  the  whisky  of  her  fathers,  leave 
off  overeating  of  peppery  victual,  or  sophisticate  her  sim- 
plicity of  muscular  function  by  physical  exercise.  Nay,  this 
perverse  beldame  avers  that  it  would  be  hardly  less  disagree- 
able to  her  to  stop  sleeping  in  her  air-tight  bed-room,  and 
take  to  early  rising  and  frequent  baths.  Altogether,  this 
hardy  old  girl  is  quite  a  lion  in  the  path  of  hygienic  and 
sanitary  science,  and  the  reformers  bitterly  affirm  that  her 
robust  health  is  filling  all  the  graveyards  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  her  example. 

In  answer  to  "  Inquirer,"  I  would  say  that  I  was  not  aware 
that  Mr.  Swinburne  had  made  a  claim  to  the  authorship  of 
the  lines  beginning 

"Affliction  sore  long  time  he  bore, 
Physicians  was  in  vain." 
There  is  a  tooth-and-nail  dispute  as  to  who  wrote  them  first, 
and  the  question  is  complicated  with  a  new  element  of  un- 
certainty almost  daily  by  their  appearance  under  the  Call's 
deaths  head  with  fresh  initials  appended.  Public  opinion 
had  at  one  time  settled  upon  Mr.  Pickering  as  their  author, 
but  I  can  not  say  if  for  any  better  reason  than  his  habit  of 
putting  a  good  deal  of  himself  into  his  work — as  also  into 
his  boots — and  the  circumstance  that  the  final  words  of  ea  -h 
of  the  two  lines  quoted  seem  to  hint  at  some  of  his  distin- 
guishing literary  peculiarities.  The  opinion  may,  not  im- 
probably, have  been  partly  founded  on  the  dazzling  merit  of 
the  grammar,  so  similar  to  that  of  the  lines  following — con- 
cerning the  Pickeringinese  origin  of  which  there  has  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  any  dispute  : 

"  Here  lies  the  bodies  of  our  dear  Tommy  and  Sally: 
One  resting  here  and  the  other  in  Grass  Valley." 


If    men   and   women    could   read    vne    another's    secret 
thoughts  we  might  shorten  our  vocabulary  by  the  length  of  I 
the  word  "virtue." 


The  Santa  Barbarians  propose  to  erect  a  "  fish-curing  es- 
tablishment."    Have  the  fish  given  up  the  water  cure? 


The  wom£n  who  opposes  her  lover  to  inflame  his  ardor 
commits  the  error  of  giving  herself  a  rival  by  making  him| 
more  intent  upon  success  than  possession.  B. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"  Bill."  said  once  apprentice  to  another,  "my  boss 
is  a  better  man  to  work  for  than  yourn.  My  boss 
ain't  always  round  his  shop  interfering  with  his  own 
business 

There  are  said  to  be  only  three  hundred  thousand 
habitual  drunkards  in  trie  United  States.  This 
doesn't  look  very  well  for  the  Democratic  party  at 
the  next  election. 

Dom  Pedro  became  so  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  street-car  conductor  that  he  is  having  a 
car  built  in  New  York  for  his  own  use  in  Brazil.  He 
will  wear  a  bell-punch  and  kick  off  all  the  little  boys 
himself. 

Backward,  push  backward. 

The  hat  off  my  head. 
And  frirrle  my  hair 

As  if  jusi  out  of  bed  ; 
■  Lengthen,  still  strengthen, 

1  he  trail  of  my  dress, 
And  squeeze  in  my  waist, 

I'ili   I  breathe  my  distress 

It  never  occurred  to  the  old  gentleman  how  to  ac- 
count for  the  peculiar  odor  and  taste  of  the  rain- 
water, until  his  hopeful  son,  an  aspiring  M.  D... re- 
marked that  he  was  ' '  breaching  some  skulls  on  the 
roof  of  the  house"' 

ly  fainted  recently  at  a  temperance  meeting  in 
Des  Moines.  Two  hundred  hands  involuntarily 
thrust  themselves  into  the  left  breast  pockets  of  two 
hundred  coats,  and  then  the  owners  happened  to 

uid  the  lady  had  to  be  carried  to  a  neighbor- 
ing drug  store  in  order  to  be  restored  to  conscious- 
ness. 

"  Here  rots  his  head  upon  (he  lap  of  earth."  | 

The  brave  young  man  that  rode  the  brindle  mule. 
He  teamed,  when  meek  Asuias  burst  the  girth. 

Too  late  the  lesson  of  life's  harshest  school. 
Broad  culture,  solid  judgment,  breadth  of  brain, 
Thought  that  has  drunk  at  the  Pierian  spring ; 
aght  of  culture  he   must  gain. 
Who  safely  rides  the  trick  mule  round  the  ring. 

Of  a  two-year-old  Buffalo  miss  it  is  reported  that 
very  recently  her  mother  was  endeavoring  to  soothe 
her  to  sleep,  singing  "  Bye,  baby,  bye,  baby,"  to  one 
of  the  popular  airs  of  the  day.  The  little  one  recog- 
nized in  an  instant,  however,  that  the  words  and  air 
were  at  variance,  and,  opening  her  eyes,  remarked: 
"  Not  that,  mamma  ;  say,  "  Whoa,  Emma  ;  whoa, 
Emma. 

"  Look  at  Texas !  "  proudly  shouts  the  Shreveport 
Sentinel.  Ah.  yes,  we  ^ee.  we  see;  he  has  the  drop 
on  him,  hasn't  he?  Yes.  indeed — there  he  goes. 
e  crowd  has  caught  him  ;  now  they  are  hang- 
ing him ;  now  the  crowd  returns  ;  now  they  are — but 
somebody  has  shut  the  saloon  door,  and  we  can  not 
see  what  the  crowd  inside  are  doing.  "  Look  at 
Texas? T  Oh.  certainly.  Nice  place  for  a  pano- 
rama ! 

He  sang  to  his  darling,  "The  stars  are  forth; 

The  night  winds  gently 
There's  a  light  in  the  window,  love,  for  me, 

And  waitins  below  am  I." 
Her  father  the  minstrel's  voice  o'erheard, 

mentally  whispered  "Wait!" 
As  he  gathered  the  serenader  up 

And  yanked  him  over  the  gate 
And  she        She        -      by  her  lover's  word 

The  wreck  the  old  man  made — 
"  Ten  dollars  are  what  these  trousers  cost, 

And  I'm  glad  the  bill  isn't  paid." 

A  Boston  man  has  a  vest  that  Fanny  Fern  made 
with  her  own  hands.  And  we  will  bet  a  hundred 
dollars  that  it  never  did  and  never  will  fit  any  man  in 
this  wide,  wide  world;  that  they  can't  tell  by  its  shape 
whether  it  was  originally  made  for  a  fat  woman  or  a 
hrm  man — for  a  man  with  a  sway  back,  or  a  man 
with  a  hump  on  his  back  like  a  camel.  Woman — 
heaven  b!esj  her! — is  the  light  of  our  homes  ;  but 
when  she  tries  to  make  a  man's  vest  the  angels  weep. 
And  when  she  makes  a  pair  of  pantaloons  for  him 
the  immortal  gods  just  hold  their  sides  and  run  away 
out  into  the  woods  and  roll  on  the  grass  and  howL 


Fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Farewell,  a  brig  farewell  to  all  my  greatness  ! 
This  is  the  State  of  Maine:  to-day  man  puts   forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him: 

a  potato-bug: 
The  fourth  day  this  bug  sends  for  his  family 

.     i  reduced  rates  on  the  railroad 
For  acolony  of  his  neighbors. 
The  sixth  day  a  grasshopper  and  a  June-bu; 
Put  :n  appearance,  and.  seeing  that 
It  is  a  fine  opening  for  young  people, 
They  send  for  all  their  kith  and  kin. 
Who  settle  around  the  poor  cuss  like 
The  seventeen-year  locusts  in  Egypt; 
And  when  he  think?.  £ood,  easy*  man. 
Full  surely  his  greatness  is  a  ripening. 
They  eat  him  up  slick  as  a  whistle. 
Not  even  sparing  the  brass  buckle  on  the 
Back  of  his  pants  ' 

I  have  ventured,  like  little  wanton  bovs 
That  swim  on  bladders. 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory. 
In  full  view  of  railroac  | 
But  at  last  I've  ctme  to  grief; 
My  high-blown  pride  a:  icn^th  broke  under, 

-   left  me,  weary  and  old  with  service,  and 
■«ith  curvature  of  the  spine,  ringbone. 
Spavin,  poll-eriL   -  unable  to  swim. 

a  rude  stream  v 

That  must  forever  hide  me ! 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye ! 
1  feel  my  heart  new  opened  :  oh,  how-  wretched 
Is  that  px>r  cuss  that  hai  g 
Princes  pects  an  appointment ! 

There  is  betwixt  that  "smile"  he  w-»tild  aspire  to, 

sweet  aspect  of  princes  and  his  ruin, 
More  bangs  and  tears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer 
Learning  to  skate,  never  to  hope  again ! 

—Oil  City  Derrick. 


AN  EQUESTRIAN  TRIP. 

Dear  ARGONAUT  :— After  reading  your  descrip- 
tion of  the  Russian  River  Valley,  some  weeks  since, 
I  was  enthused  with  a  desire  to  visit  it. 

I  desired  to  ascertain  for  myself  if  indeed  there 
was  a  place  so  beautiful  as  you  had  represented  this  ' 
north  central  part  of  our  State  to  be.  1  went  upon 
the  railroad  to  Cloverdale.  and  there  purchasing  for  i 
ind  wife  each  a  stout  pony  of  a  horse,  with 
saddles  and  saddle-bags,  we  set  out  gipsying. 

I  will  describe  our  outfit,  although  1  presume  no 
one  else  will  imitate  our  example.  It  is  an  under- 
taking to  take  one's  own  wife  out  upon  an  excursion 
of  this  kind.  1  know  people  do  form  horseback  par- 
ties to  go  to  the  summit  or  Mount  Diablo  and  to 
-.  but  as  there  is  always  somebody  else's  wife 
in  the  party,  1  am  ungenerous  enough  to  think  the 
gallantry  is  usually  to  the  other  woman.  ► 

However,  1  am  exception  to  the  general  rule.  I 
am  in  love  with  my  wife.  We  have  been  married  so 
long  that  second  habit  has  bcomc  second  Jove.  All 
the  other  girls  have  somehow  dropped  away  from  me 
and  left  me  stranded  in  married  life,  with  none  but 
Mrs.  Jenkyns  to  console.  My  period  of  shape  and 
curly  hair  and  taking  ways  has  gone  by,  and  I  am 
disenchanted  with  the  calculating  affections  that 
measure  their  warmth  by  coin.  Even  attentions  to 
other  men's  wives  have  ceased  to  pay,  and  somehow- 
one  becomes  innocent  and  harmless  when  every  good- 
looking  woman  of  his  acquaintance  begins  to  look 
upon  him  as  too  old  to  be  dangerous. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Congress 
Springs,  Santa  Cruz,  the  Geysers,  and  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  for  our  summer  vacation.  It  was  an 
expensive  campaign,  of  Saratoga  trunks,  and  ever  so 
many  buttoned  kid  gloves;  but  this  year  stocks  were 
down,  times  were  dull,  and  we  conceived  the  idea  of 
Darby  and  Joaning  it  by  ourselves  in  the  country. 
Not  quite  confident  that  the  sole  companionship  of 
Mrs.  Jenkyns  in  a  remote  country  house  would  be 
sufficiently  alluring  to  justify  the  experiment.  I  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  a  moving  campaign,  if  1  could  pre- 
vail upon  the  lady  to  travel  light — a  single  pair  of 
saddle-bags  across  the  back  of  the  horse  that  carries 
a  female  weighing  an  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds 
necessarily  demands  light  baggage. 

I  leave  my  lady  friends  to  draw  upon  their  imagi- 
nations for  the  clothing  necessary  for  a  month's  cam- 
paign that  can  be  crowded  into  the  two  ends  of  a 
leather  bag.  A  stout  blanket  under  the  saddle,  used 
as  a  saddle  cloth,  and  a  pair  of  warm  Mission  wools 
tied  to  the  pommel,  and  after  an  early  breakfast  we 
pushed  northward.  One  resolve  we  made  and  ad- 
hered to :  we  never  asked  anybody  the  road  to  any 
place,  and  consequently  never  knew  where  we  were 
or  where  we  were  going — whether  there  was  a  hotel, 
or  village,  or  farm-house  for  our  accommodation. 
The  result  was  we  followed  many  a  lonely  road — 
once  leading  to  a  lonely  spot  where  a  sa\y-mill  had 
been  burned  ;  twice  or  three  times  to  find  ourselves 
without  trail  in  a  redwood  forest  ;  three  times  we 
slept  upon  our  blankets  under  the  stars,  with  our 
saddles  for  pillows  ;  and  divers  times  in  farm-houses, 
where  we  found  always  a  welcome  and  usually  good 
accommodations.  We  never  saw  a  home  of  poverty; 
we  never  came  across  a  house  where  we  stayed  a 
night  or  noon  that  there  was  not  evidence  of  abun- 
dance. We  met  people  who  were  not  rich,  many 
who  were  but  ill  informed,  but  none  by  whom  we 
were  not  hospitably  welcomed  and  well  entertained. 
We  stayed  at  country  hotels,  little  villages  nestling 
in  beautiful  valleys. 

The  country  is  a  mountainous  one,  diversified  with 
hills  and  valleys;  hills  crowned  with  redwood  forests, 
with  oak  and  chaparral  groves  ;  valleys  of  fruitful 
lands,  of  cultivated  fields,  of  unsubdued  and  un- 
fenced  possessions.  The  titles  are  Government,  se- 
cured as  homesteads  and  by  preemption.  I  can  not 
tell  you  where  we  went.  Twice  we  saw  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  divers  times  we  crossed  mountain  ranges  and 
caught  glimpses  of  the  Russian  River  Valley,  which 
we  kept  always  at  our  right  as  we  traveled  north- 
ward. We  saw  beautiful  glens,  winding  rivulets, 
richly  wooded  hills,  gorgeous  sunrises,  and  glorious 
sunsets,  happy  homes,  contentment,  school-houses, 
hard-working,  industrious  men  and  women — men 
who  toiled  in  mill  and  forest  and  upon  the  farms, 
and  women,  happy,  too,  and  contented,  who  did  not 
know  even  the  luxury  of  a  Chinese  servant. 

During  this  long— no  short — month  I  saw  no  paper, 
at  least  I  read  none,  for  I  had  resolved  I  would  drink 
no  whisky,  smoke  no  cigars,  and  read  no  newspa- 
pers during,  at  least,  one  free,  happy,  healthful 
month  of  outdoor  exercise,  I  determined  to  treat  my 
brain  and  stomach  to  the  luxury  of  abstinence  from 
all  nasty  and  hurtful  stimulants  for  one  month.  Of 
course  Mrs.  Jenkyns  was  cross  and  sore  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days;  so  was  Mr.  Jenkyns.  The  first 
night  in  the  open  air  was  a  little  trying  to  Mrs. 
Jenkyns'  temper,  and  Mr.  Jenkyns  was  not  as 
amiable  as  in  his  earlier  married  life.  But  as  the 
new  muscles  became  inured  to  the  strain,  and  hard- 
ened up  under  exercise,  and  after  we  had  struck 
several  nice  farm-houses  in  succession,  and  after  the 
mountain  air  and  mountain  exercise  began  to  bring 
back  to  my  wife  her  youthful  bloom,  her  appetite, 
and  amiability,  everything  went  smoothly.  We  had 
a  glorious  time.  We  cheated  the  doctors.  We 
laughed  at  cares.  We  forgot  Kearney  and  the  sand- 
lots.  Never  knew  the  price  of  stocks,  nor  cared  to 
inquire  about  the  Potter  Investigation,  or  the  Inter- 
national Congress  at  Berlin.  We  could  eat  bacon 
fried,  and  drink  coffee  that  had  a  supicion  of  weak- 
ness without  a  murmur,  and  take  a  potato  roast  in 
the  skin  as  a  luxury  of  the  highest  order. 

But  luxuries  were  not  rare.  We  had  venison  and 
quail  out  of  season,  trout  fresh  from  the  brook,  eggs 
fresh  from  the  hen,  milk,  and  cream,  and  chickens. 
Sleep  was  itself  a  luxury  repaying  a  day  in  the  saddle. 
Every  day  that  we  traveled  was  a  delight.  A  more 
than  usually  inviting  inn  gave  us  a  day  or  two  of 
extra  leisure,  and  a  time  for  clean  clothes.  The  trip 
was  inexpensive.  We  sold  our  horses  at  Ukiah  for 
little  less  than  we  paid  for  them,  and  have  reserved 
our  saddle-bags  for  a  similar  trip  in  some  other  di- 
rection next  summer. 

I  have  avoided  giving  the  names  of  the  score  of 
people  who  entertained  us — usually  refusing  any  prof- 
fered compensation  for  hospitalitv  given  to  us  and 
our  horses — they  usually  expressing  themselves  as  the 
obliged  parties.  Still  withholding  names,  I  must  re- 
count the  incident  of  meeting  in  one  of  the  most  se- 
cluded of  the  beautiful  valleys,  the  waters  of  which 
empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  happy  family. 

We  were  riding  one  evening  through  one  of  the 
most  romantic  and  picturesque  of  the  northern  val- 
leys in  Mendocino  County,  beside  a  beautiful,  clear, 
and  sparkling  stream — one  of  those  noisy,  babbling 
brooks  that  go  leaping  and  laughing  over  stones, 
darting  into  holes  and  around  the  roots  of  great 
trees,  playing  in  eddies  and  plunging  over  little  mimic 
cataracts,  dancing  along  in  gleeful  song,  coquetting 


in  the  sun  and  shade.  Meadows  margined  the 
stream;  fat  cows  and  gieat  loving-eyed  oxen  stood  in 
the  water  knee  deep  and  switched  their  wet  tails  in 
lazy  luxury  over  their  broad  backs  vexed  with  flies; 
insects  hummed  and  droned;  trout  leaped  to  the  pass- 
ing fly;  the  sun  was  setting;  the  sun  goes  early  to 
bed  behind  the  high  mountains  that  skirt  narrow  val- 
leys. 

We  looked  for  a  camping  place  for  the  night,  not 
sorry  that  no  convenient  house  presented  itself  for 
our  entertainment.  As  we  were  contemplating  a  halt 
for  the  night  we  saw  through  the  trees  a  cottage, 
with  garden,  orchard,  out-houses,  flowers  blooming 
under  cultivation,  hedges,  and  ornamental  trees — a 
veritable  cottage,  white,  with  green  blinds,  fences 
whitewashed,  a  fountain  playing  in  the  door-yard. 
On  the  veranda  a  lady  silling,  children  playing  on 
the  lawn,  an  elder  girl  romping  with  a  dog.  We 
stopped  before  the  gate,  and  in  a  low  tone  discussed 
the  propriety  of  our  asking  entertainment  at  such  a 
home.  We  looked  at  ourselves,  and  for  the  first 
time  we  thought  ourselves  a  little  travel-stained  -  I 
dirty.  Our  decision  was  to  pass  on  and  camp,  trust 
the  night  to  our  blankets  and  a  log-fire,  when  we 
saw  a  gentleman  advancing  toward  us.  I  was  about  j 
to  open  negotiations  that  I  secretly  hoped  might  lead 
up  to  an  invitation  of  hospitality,  when  I  was  loudly 
greeted  by  name. 

"Judge  Jenkyns,  by  all  that  is  marvelous.  Tramps!  ' 
Mary,  tramps  !"  And  the  wife  came  flying  down  the  j 
walk,  children  following,  the  dog  in  the  lead.  Such  | 
greeting,  hand-shaking,  kissing  between  the  women  ! 
A  hired  man  appeared,  the  horses  disappeared,  and  J 
we  were  on  the  veranda,  answering  a  thousand  ques-  ] 
tions  as  to  the  providence  that  had  sent  us  to  this  ! 
their  secluded  home. 

We  found  a  bath,  and  such  a  bath;  a  supper,  and  i 
such  a  supper;  a  welcome,  and  such  a  welcome  as  j 
can  only  come  from  those  who  have  been  exiled  from  I 
city  life  for  five  years,  and  can  only  be  appreciated  by  ; 
people  who,  after  seventeen  days  of  horseback  rough- 
ing it,  unexpectedly  meet  those  with  whom  they  were 
formerly  most  intimate.  We  stayed  nearly  a  week,  i 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  rest,  clean  clothes,  and  the 
companionship  of  two  most  agreeable  and  most  cul-  i 
tivated  people.  This  is  their  story.  It  is  a  simple 
one,  and  has  a  moral : 

A  love  marriage  ;  an  ambitious  effort  to  succeed  in 
city  fife ;  a  failure  in  business  ;  hanging  on  for  a  year 
or  two  by  the  eyelids  upon  the  ragged  edge  of  polite 
society  ;  struggling  to  keep  up  appearances  ;  paying 
rem  for  a  house  they  could  not  afford;  living  beyond 
their  means  ;  too  proud  to  hold  on,  too  timid  to  let 
go;  wearing  the  mask  of  pleasure,  behind  which  was 
the  torture  of  mortified  pride.  One  night  he  came 
home  and  said  :  "  Mary,  I  am  going  to  put  an  end 
to  this  sham  ;  I  am  going  to  the  country.  This  in- 
fernal worry  of  money-getting  to  pay  for  things  we 
don't  need  is  a  farce  too  hollow  to  spend  a  Ufe  at.  I 
was  a  farmer's  boy,  and  I  know  the  luxury  of  being 
independent  and  out  of  debt.  I  would  rather  live 
on  ten  acres  of  land  in  the  country,  with  one  cow, 
and  milk  her  myself,  than  to  spar  for  a  living  among 
the  sharps  of  California  Street."  And  Mary,  like  a 
gilt-edged  archangel,  rose  up  on  her  azure  wings, 
shook  out  her  plumage,  and  said  :  "  Those  are  my 
sentiments  by  a  large  majority!'1  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

"  We  sent  for  Joe  Eldridge  and  his  red  flag,  had 
an  auction,  and  when  we  cleared  up  I  found  myself 
in  possession  of  forty-seven  hundred  and  eighty-four 
dollars,  a  wife  and  one  baby,  and  another  in  pros- 
pect. Tossed  up  half  a  dollar  whether  to  go  north 
qr  south;  north  won,  and  we  took  the  steamer  for 
Crescent  City.  Tossed  up  again  whether  we  should 
go  further  north  or  push  out  into  the  interior ;  in- 
terior won,  and  on  foot  1  tramped  the  hills  and  val- 
leys till  I  came  to  this  spot.  Attracted  by  its  beauty, 
I  purchased  of  a  squatter  his  preemption  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  valley  land,  his  mountain 
range,  his  cabin,  and  some  few  head  of  stock.  Here 
we  camped.  I  had  money  enough  to  build  this 
house,  a  comfortable  barn,  to  make  fences,  to  plant 
a  small  orchard  and  vineyard.  The  first  year  it  was 
up-hill  work.  The  nexi  came  easier,  and  with  it 
more  comfortable  implements,  a  wagon,  horses ;  my 
stock  increased.  The  third  year  other  comforts  and 
a  farm  hand.  The  fourth,  and  we  took  a  domestic 
sen-ant.  The  fifth,  and  my  wife  was  indulged  with 
the  luxury  of  a  house  servant.  This  is  the  sixth,  and 
you  see  how  we  are  fixed.  My  farm  is  fenced,  my 
stock  has  increased  and  improved.  Three  babies  are 
added  to  our  house,  with  a  child's  nuise  to  aid'  We 
have  enjoyed  health.  This  year  we  will  have  fruits 
in  variety.  We  have  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
some  of  the  luxuries.  We  have  milk,  eggs,  butter, 
cheese,  fruits,  vegetables,  wood,  water,  domestic 
fowls,  game,  our  own  pork  and  bacon  and  hams,  an 
occasional  lamb  or  veal  ;  we  exchange  with  our 
neighbors  when  we  kill  a  bullock.  Our  boys  go 
barefoot  in  summer  ;  wear  overalls  at  a  dollar  a  pair. 
Mary  has  no  call  for  shopping  or  carriage  expenses. 
This  fall  we  shall  visit  the  city  for  the  first  time.  We 
have  books,  magazines,  and  the  Argonaut.  We 
have  health,  comfort,  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  we 
have  contentment  and  independence.  Our  children 
are  being  educated.and  to  their  school  education  is 
the  added  knowledge  of  how  to  work. 

"  I  have  never  had  a  dollar  of  debt,  taxes  are  light, 
and  if  there  is  an  independent,  contented,  prosperous 
gentleman  who  loves  his  wife,  enjoys  his  children  and 
his  home,  and  the  current  of  whose  life  is  unvexed 
bv  anxiety,  care,  and  false  pride,  I  am  that  happy 
man!"     '  Darby. 


The  following  is  a  description  of  a  young  man  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  written  by  himself:  "You 
have  no  conception  of  what  a  wretched  creature  I 
am;  put  into  this  world  with  a  disposition  proud  and 
haughty  as  any  one  ever  was;  having  that  pride  con- 
tinually humbled  ;  being  poor,  with  inclinations  and 
desires  which  could  be  gratified  only  by  the  wealthy  ; 
lacking  all  the  elements  that  assist  the  ambitious  to 
rise — talent,  energy,  perseverance,  consistency,  edu- 
cation— I  am  indeed  to  be  pitied  ;  yet  I  should  feel 
hurt  did  I  know  I  was  an  object  of  pity.  I  am  af- 
fectionate, sensitive,  and  ignorant,  despondent,  weak, 
vacillating,  and  altogether  unfit  to  live,  unfit  to  die." 
He  seems  to  have  decided,  however,  that  he  was 
more  fit  to  die  than  to  live,  for  he  killed  himself  after 
writing  the  above  to  his  sister. 


An  odd  affair  is  reported  from  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut The  wife  of  a  wealthy  clergyman  thought  her 
pretlv  servant  girl  was  becoming  too  affectionate 
toward  the  owner  of  the  tenement  where  they  lived — 
a  widower,  who  occupied  rooms  in  the  same  building 
— and  in  a  fit  of  indignation  said  :  "  Pack  up  your 
things  and  leave  my  house."  The  girl  left,  but  re- 
turned in  the  afternoon  and  said  :  "  I  am  Mrs. ; 

now  pack  up  your  things  and  leave  my  house.''  She 
had  married  the  landlord,  and  the_bprder  was  en- 
forced. 


INTAGLIOS. 


If  the  Rose  Could  Speak. 

Within  the  rose  I  found  a  trembling  tear, 

Close  curtained  in  a  gloom  of  crimson  night 

By  tender  petals  from  the  outer  light. 
1  plucked  the  flower  and  held  it  to  my  ear. 
And  thought  within  its  fervid  breast  to  hear 

A  smothered  heart-beat  throbbing  soft  and  low. 

1  heard  its  busy  life-blood  gently  flow, 
Now  far  away  and  now  so  strangely  near. 

Ah,  thought  I,  if  these  silent  lips  of  flame 
Could  be  unsealed  and  fling  into  the  air 

Their  woe,  their  passion,  and  in  speech  proclaim 
Their  warm  intoxication  of  despair, 

Then  would  1  give  the  rose  into  thy  hand ; 

Thou  couldst  its  voice,  beloved,  not  withstand. 
H.   H.  BOVESON  in  Scribner. 


His  First  Love. 


I   remember 

Meeting  you 
In  September, 

Sixty-two. 
We  were  eating, 

Both  of  us : 
And  the  meeting 

Happened  thus: 
Accidental, 

On  the  road, 
(Sentimental 

Episode). 
I  was  gushing. 

You  were  shy ; 
You  were  blushing — 

So  was  I  ; 
I  was  smitten, 

So  were  you  ; 
(All  that's  written 

Here  is  true). 
Any  money? 

Not  a  bit. 


Rather  funny, 

Wasn't  it? 
Vows  we  plighted — 

Happy  pair  ! 
How  delighted 

People  were ! 
But  your  father- 
To  be  sure — 
Thought  it  rather 

Premature ; 
And  your  mother — 

Strange  to  say — 
Was  another 

In  the  way. 
What  a  heaven 

Vanished  then — 
(You  were  seven 

I  was  ten'). 
That  was  many 

Years  ago — 
Don't  let  any- 

Bodv  know. 


I  Wonder. 

A  child  ran  laughing  on  the  beach. 

The  sun  shone  warm  and  bright 
Upon  her  waving  golden  hair, 

Her  tiny  form  so  slight. 
"1  wonder  why  the  world's  so  fair, 

So  full  of  sun  and  song ; 
I  wonder  why  big  folks  don't  laugh 

And  play  the  whole  day  long." 

A  maid  was  walking  on  the  strand, 

She  gazed  far  out  to  sea ; 
Where,  o'er  the  sunlit  waters,  rode 

A  bark  so  gallantly. 
"Ah,  love  is  coming  o'er  the  waves. 

Is  coming  soon  to  me  ; 
I  wonder  how,  in  this  sweet  world, 

Old  folks  such  shadows  see." 

A  woman  stood  upon  the  shore, 

Her  eyes  with  weeping  red. 
Looked  sadly  on  the  cruel  sea 

That  ne'er  gives  up  its  dead. 
"I  wonder  why  the  world  was  made 

So  dark  and  full  of  care: 
No  wonder  that  life's  burden  seems 

Too  great  for  one  to  bear." 

Near  by  the  window's  ledge  there  sat 

A  granddame,  old  and  gray — 
The  window  looking  out  to  sea 

Where  ships  at  anchor  lay. 
"1  wonder  when  mine  eyes  shall  see 

Life's  ship  at  anchor  lie 
Within  God  s  harbor  peacefully 

For  all  eternity." 


After  the  Quarrel. 

Hush,  my  pretty  one.     Not  yet; 

Wait  a  little,  only  wait. 
Other  blue  flowers  are  as  wet 

As  your  eyes,  outside  the  gate 
He  has  shut  forever.     But 
Is  the  gate  forever  shut? 

Just  a  young  man  in  the  rain, 

Saying  (the  last  time?)  "good  night." 

Should  he  never  come  again 

Would  the  world  be  ended  quite* 

Where  would  all  these  rose-buds  go? — 

AH  these  robins?     Do  you  know? 

But — he  will  not  come?    Why,  then, 

Is  no  other  within  call? 
There  are  men,  and  men,  and  men — 

And  these  men  are  brothers  all ! 
Each  sweet  fault  of  his  you'll  And 
Just  as  sweet  in  all  his  kind. 

None  with  eyes  like  his?    Oh — oh! 

In  diviner  ones  did  I 
Look,  perhaps,  an  hour  ago. 

Whose?    Indeed  (you  must  not  cry) 
Those  1  thought  of — are  not  free 
To  laugh  down  your  tears,  you  see. 

Voice  like  his  was  never  heard  ? 

No — but  better  ones,  I  vow; 
Did  you  ever  hear  a  bird? — 

Listen,  one  is  singing  now ! 
And  his  gloves?     His  gloves?     Ah,  well, 
There  are  gloves  like  his  to  sell. 

At  the  play  to-night  you'll  see. 

In  mock-velvet  cloaks,  mock  earls 

With  mock-jeweled  swords — that  he 
Were  a  clown  by  !     Now,  those  curls 

Are  the  barber's  pride,  I  say; 

Do  not  cry  for  them,  I  pray. 

If  no  one  should  love  you?     Why, 

You  can  love  some  other  still; 
Philip  Sidney,  Shakspeare,  ay, 

Good  King  Arthur,  if  you  will; 
Raphael — he  was  handsome,  too — 
Love  them,  one  and  all.     I  do. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt. 


Fantasie  de  Printemps. 

In  the  aisles  of  the  orchard  fair  blossoms  are  drifting, 

The  white  petals  drop  one  by  one, 
And  the  tulip's  pale  stalk  from  the  garden  is  lifting 

A  goblet  of  gems  to  the  sen  \ 

Come  ramble  awhile  through  this  exquisite  weather 

Of  days  that  are  fleet  to  pass, 
When  the  stem  of  the  willow-  shoots  out  a  green  feather, 

And  buttercups  burn  in  the  grass ' 

When,  pushing  the  soil  from  her  bonny  pink  shoulders, 
The  clover  glides  forth  to  the  world. 

And  the  fresh  mosses  gleam  on  the  gray  rugged  bowlders, 
With  delicate  May-dew  impearled  ! 

The  brook  in  the  pastures  has  hidden  its  pebbles, 

Full  flooded  with  April  rain  : 
And  listen,  my  love,  to  the  silvery  trebles 

That  ring  irom  the  blossoming  lane ! 

What  vows  to  their  sweethearts  the  gay  robins  utter ! 

No  marvel  such  wooers  are  heard ! 
Heigh,  ho !  how  the  bosoms  that  scorn  us  would  flutter 

If  man  could  make  love  like  a  bird ! 

Edgar  Fawcett. 
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THE  TWO  LOVE  LETTERS. 

"We  don't  take  boarders,'"  said  Mrs.  Farquhar, 
looking  in  an  owlish  fashion  through  her  spectacle 
glasses  at  Mr.  Stuart  Waller.  "  We've  got  plenty 
and  to  spare,  without  the  trouble  of  'em.  You'll  find 
the  tavern  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below.  You 
must  have  come  right  past  its  door.'' 

"So  I  did,"  said  Mr.  Waller,  who  possessed  the 
insinuating,  semi-chivalric  manner  that  made  every 
lady  whom  he  addressed  feel  herself  for  the  time  be- 
ing the  only  feminine  creature  in  all  the  universe  ; 
"but  no  amount  of  money  would  hire  me  to  make 
my  home  in  a  place  like  that.  Here  it  is  like  a 
glimpse  of  Paradise,"  looking  admiringly  around  at 
the  shady  lawns,  the  clematis-bordered  porch,  and 
the  rose  hedges  ajl  sprinkled  over  with  pink  buds. 
"I  am  sure,  madam,  you  will  reconsider  your  deci- 
sion, and  take  me  in  for  a  few  days,  ard  I  will  prom- 
ise to  be  no  more  trouble  around  the  house  than  a 
kitten.'' 

Mrs.  Farquhar  was  but  human,  and  the  upshot  of 
affairs  was  that  Mr.  Waller's  trunk  arrived  the  next 
day. 

"Oh,  mother,"  said  Patty  Farquhar,  knitting  her 
pretty  black  eyebrows,  "why  did  you  let  him  in? 
And  we  so  peaceful  and  comfortable  here !  " 

"  Child,  why  shouldn't  I?"  said  the  widow. 
"  He's  to  pay  ten  dollars  a  week  board,  and  I  have 
no  use  for  the  little  three-cornered  room  over  the  par- 
lor." 

"  1  don't  know,"  said  Patty,  slowly,  "  but  it  seems 
lo  me  I  feel  exactly  as  Eve  must  have  felt  when  she 
saw  the  serpent  writhing  his  way  into  Paradise.'1 

"  Nonsense!"  said  Widow  Farquhar,  almost  an- 
-grily. 

Bui  Patty  only  laughed,  and  ran  away  under  the 
shadow  of  pink  buds  to  meet  Morris  Newton,  her 
affianced  lover. 

"  Little  one,'  said  Morris,  imprisoning  both  her 
soft,  white  hands  in  his,  "  I've  got  bad  news  for 
you. '" 

"  Bad  news,  Morris?" 

"  I've  got  to  go  to  Omaha  next  week  to  see  about 
those  silver  mines  that  one  of  my  clients  had  an  in- 
terest in." 

"  Oh,  dear! "  said  Patty,  pursing  up  her  strawber- 
ry of  a  mouth. 

"  I  shall  be  gone  six  months. 

"  Worse  and  worse,"  said  Patty. 

"  But  if  you  say  so,  Patty,"  drawing  her  gently  to 
his  side,  "we  can  be  married  first  and  make  a  wed- 
ding trip  of  it." 

"The  idea!"  flashed  back  Patty,  drawing  herself 
out  of  his  embrace.  "And  I  without  a  single  dress 
made ! " 

"We  can  buy  the  dresses  afterward.'1 

"  That's  all  a  man  knows  about  it." 

'  •  You're  sure  it's  impossible?  "  with  a  disappointed 
air. 

"  Oh,  quite"  asserted  the  little  brunette. 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Newton,  with  a  sigh,  "you 
must  be  sure  and  write  very  often,  and  be  getting 
your  fol-de-rols  ready  to  be  married  in  as  soon  as  i 
come  home." 

"Yes,"  said  Patty,  gravely  ;  "  that's  more  reason- 
able." 

And  she  went  back  into  the  house,  utterly  ignorant 
that,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Stuart  Waller  was  laying 
a  wager  with  a  boon  companion,  at  the  Easterworth 
Arms,  that  "  he  would  cut  out  that  conceited  lawyer 
in  less  than  four  weeks." 

For  Mr.  Waller  was  piqued  by  Patty's  cool  indif- 
ference, and,  unfortunately,  his  were  the  "idle 
hands  "  for  which  Satan  is  said  to  find  plenty  of  mis- 
chief to  do. 

"  She's  pretty,  after  a  fashion,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  and  1  mean  to  make  her  dead  in  love  with  me  be- 
fore I'm  through." 

Mr.  Waller  was  a  man  of  the  world.  Patty  Far- 
quhar was  as  young  in  experience  as  in  years.  They 
were  an  ill-matched  pair,  and  it  was  hardly  three 
weeks  beiore  the  tongue  of  gossip  began  to  busy  it- 
self with  the  widow's  dark-eyed  daughter. 

Mrs.  Farquhar  came  into  Patty's  room,  one  after- 
noon, and  found  her  crying  as  if  her  heart  would 
break,  and  with  an  open  letter  in  her  lap. 

"Heart  alive,  child!  what  is  the  matter?"  cried 
the  old  lady. 

"Nothing,  nothing,  nothing!''  and  Patty  hur- 
riedly wiped  her  eyes.  "  Only  I've  got  a  letter  from 
Morris,  and  it  makes  me  so  glad  and  so  sorry." 

"  Folks  didn't  cry  over  love  letterj  when  /was  a 
girl,"  said  Mrs.  Farquhar. 

But  the  letter  was  more  lo  Patty  than  the  old  lady 
suspected.  Every  trusting  word,  every  caressing 
adjective,  was  an  envenomed  arrow  in  her  heart. 

Patty  knew  that  almost  unconsciously  she  had 
been  led  into  what  seemed  to  her  an  innocent  enough 
flirtation  with  Stuart  Waller.  She  had  walked  with 
him  in  the  twilight,  and  she  had  written  him  two  let- 
ters, when  he  was  temporarily  absent  in  New  York — 
careless,  girlish  letters,  which,  although  she  had 
thought  no  harm  at  the  time,  she  would  now  give 
worlds  to  recall. 

"  I'll  ask  him  to  return  them  to  me,"  said  Patty  to 
herself,  "and  then  I'll  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  I  will 
go  to  Aunt  Prudencia's  while  he  remains  here,  and 
begin  my  wedding  clothes  in  good  earnest." 

But  when  Patty  Farquhar  proffered  her  innocent 
request,  Mr.  Waller  laughed  in  her  face. 

"  Mv  dear  Patty,"  said  he,  "  do  you  take  me  for  a 
fool?" 

"  My  name  is  Miss  Farquhar,"  said  the  girl,  with 
flashing  eyes. 

"Excuse  me ;  but  when  you  say  '  Dear  Stuart ' — " 

"  I  never  said  such  a  thing  !  "  interrupted  Patty, 
with  burning  cheeks  and  eyes  aflame. 

"  In  the  letter!" 

"  I  said  '  Dear  Mr.  Waller,' ''  panted  Patty. 

"  Excuse  me  once  more.  Your  memory  plays  you 
false." 

"Will  you  return  me  ihe  letters  ?  " 

"Miss  Farquhar,"  with  a  low  bow,  "they  are  a 
great  deal  too  precious  to  me." 

' '  You  refuse  ?  " 

'"  I  never  refuse  anything  to  a  lady  ;  but — " 

Patty  did  not  stay  to  hear  the  conclusion,  but 
flashed  out  into  the  afternoon  sunshine,  with  a  large 
lump  in  her  throat,  and  a  curious  sensation  as  if  all 
her  blood  were  turned  to  fire. 

"  What  a  fool  I  have  been,"  she  thought,  pacing 
up  and  down  the  tiny  graveled  walk  like  a  chained 
pantheress,  and  biting  her  scarlet  lip — "oh,  what  an 
idiotic,  unreasoning  fool !  And  what  will  become  of 
me  if  ever  Morris  Newton  sees  those  scrawls?  But, 
surely,  surely,"  with  a  troubled  effort  of  the  memory, 
"in  the  wildest  moment  of  my  infaluation,  I  never 
addressed  him  as  '  Dear  Stuart !'  Be  that  as  it  may, 
however,  I  must  and  will  get  those  letters  back." 

Fired  with  indignation,  Patty  Farquhar  resolved 
herself  at  once  into  a  private  detective,  searched  Mr. 
Waller's  room,  and  even  got  a  false  key  to  his  trunks 


and  went  through  their  contents,  but  all  in  vain. 
And  she  had  the  sorry  satisfaction  of  perceiving  by 
Mr.  Waller's  amused  and  patronizing  air  that  he 
knew  all  about  it. 

"  I'll  have  them  yet,"  said  Patty. 

Miss  Farquhar  was  standing  with  clasped  hands 
before  the  wide-opened  door  of  the  old-fashioned 
oven,  built  by  the  side  of  the  kitchen  chimney  and 
extending  a  sort  of  humpback  excrescence  out  into 
the  lilac  bushes  of  the  back  garden,  when  Mr.  Waller 
came  in,  one  afternoon,  with  a  string  of  speckled 
trout  depending  from  his  finger. 

"  Li  PenserosaP''  said  he,  lightly.  "  Pardon  me. 
Patty,  but  why  are  you  so  grave?" 

"My  thimble,"  said  she.  "It  has  rolled  down 
into  the  oven — my  little  gold  thimble.'' 

' '  And  can't  you  reach  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  impossible  !  " 

"  Nothing  is  impossible  where  a  lady's  behest  spurs 
one  on,"  said  Mr,  Waller,  gallantly.  "  Stand  aside 
one  second,  Penserosa  !  " 

And  he  sprang  valiantly  into  the  yawning  depths  of 
the  old  brick  oven. 

It  was  decidedly  warm,  for  the  fires  had  just  been 
taken  out;  it  was  decidedly  dark,  but  no  sooner  had 
he  entered  than  Patty,  a  brilliant  inspiration  lighting 
her  heart  and  face  alike,  swung  the  massive  iron  door 
to,  and  fastened  it  with  the  sturdy  bolt. 

' '  Hello  ! "  shouted  Mr.  Waller,  ' '  what  are  you  do- 
ing there,  Patty?" 

"  I'm  shutting  the  oven  door,"  breathlessly  re- 
sponded Patty. 

"But  I  can't  find  your  thimble  in  this  Egyptian 
darkness. 

"  I  don't  want  my  thimble." 

"  Patty — Miss  Farquhar — what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean  to  have  those  letters  back,"  announced 
Patty. 

"  Do  you  want  to  roast  me  alive  in  this  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta  of  a  place?"  gasped  Mr.  Waller. 

"  I  don"t  think  I  care  much  whether  you  roast  or 
not,"  answered  Patty,  deliberately. 

"  I  shall  shout  for  help." 

"  Shoutaway,"  said  Patty,  with  a  laugh.  "  Dor- 
cas is  hanging  out  clothes  by  the  river,  and  mother 
has  gone  to  the  village.     Do  shout !  " 

"  Patty  !  "  imploringly. 

"Well?" 

"  Am  I  to  he  a  prisoner  here  for  life?  '' 

"  Until  you  give  me  those  letters." 

"  I  can't,"  groaned  Waller.  "  I  haven't  got  them 
with  me." 

"  But  you  can  tell  me  where  they  are,  I  suppose?" 
rejoined  Patty. 

The  oven  was  hot  and  dark— a  sensation  akin  to 
suffocation  stole  over  Mr.  Stuart  \\ 'alter. 

"  Let  me  out,''  said  he,  grinding  his  teeth,  "and 
I'll  give  'em  to  you." 

"That  won't  do,"  retorted  Miss  Patty,  "I  must 
have  them  before  you  come  out,  or  not  at  all." 

"  Impossible." 

"Nothing  is  impossible,"  mimicked  malicious 
Patty,  ' '  where  a  lady's  behest  spurs  one  on. " 

Mr.  Waller  uttered  an  ejaculation  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  prayer. 

"  I  can't  stand  this  broiling  hole!"  shouted  he. 
"  In  the  little  summer  house  under  the  board  of  the 
table.     Quick,  or  I  shall  be  stifled  to  death." 

And  Patty  flew  off  as  if  her  tiny  feet  were  garnished 
with  wings. 

In  the  summer  house,  under  the  loose  board  of  the 
table,  lay  the  two  letters,  as  Mr.  Waller  had  said, 
wrapped  in  oiled  silk  and  tied  with  a  yellow  cigar 
ribbon.  Catching  them  up,  she  tore  them  hurriedly 
open. 

"I  knew  it  wasn't  '  Dear  Stuart,' "  she  exclaimed 
mockingly,  and  then  tearing  them  into  a  shower  of 
infinitesimal  pieces,  she  flung  them  to  the  summer 
wind. 

Half  a  minute  later,  Mr.  Waller,  crumpled  as  to 
linen,  frowsy  as  to  hair,  and  streaming  with  perspira- 
tion, crept  out  of  his  sultry  cell.  Patty  courtesied 
low  to  greet  his  egress. 

"  Walk  out,"  said  she,  "  coward  and  liar." 

Mr.  Waller  made  no  reply.  What  could  he  have 
said?    ■ 

He  left  the  Farquhar  cottage  that  evening.  He 
said  he  had  received  a  telegram.  Perhaps  he  had;  but 
Patty  had  her  doubts  on  that  subject.  At  all  events 
he  disappeared,  and  Patty  Farquhar  breathed  free 
again. 

Morris  Newton  came  back  in  October,  and  Patty 
married  him.  But  she  never  told  any  one,  even  her 
husband,  of  the  episode  of  the  old  brick  oven  and  the 
two  love  letters. 


The  Wonderful  Geysers! 


Cassius  Against  Caesar. 


Honor  is  the  subject  of  my  story; 

I  can  not  tell  what  you  and  other  men 

Think  of  this  life,  not  being  a  mind-reader. 

But  for  my  single  self,  I  had  as  lieve  not  be 

As  live  to  be  in  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  myself. 

And  after  you  have  ta'en  a  good   square  look  at   me, 

I  think  you  will  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

I  was  born  as  free  as  Caesar, 

Having  been  ushered  into  the  world 

North  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line; 

So  were  you;  we  have  both  fed  as  well, 

And  we  can  both  endure  the  winter's  cold, 

And  get  along  without  a  chest  protector  as  well  as  he. 

For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 

The  troubled  Tiber  being  in  high  rafting  stage, 

Caesar  said  to  me—"  Cassius,  I   will  bet  you 

Two  dollars  and  a  half  you  will  not  leap  with  me 

Into  the  angry  flood,  and  swim  to  Hunter's  Point !" 

Quicker  than  you  could  have  said 

J.   Robinson  Crusoe,  accoutred  as  I  was, 

I  plunged  in,  and  bade  him  follow  me; 

And  so,  indeed,  the  snoozer  did ! 

The  torrent  roared,  and  we  did  buffet  it, 

With  lusty  sinews  throwing-it  aside. 

And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy, 

For  in  those  times  two  dollars  and  a  half 

Were  not  picked  up  every  day. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 

Caaar  weakened,  and  cried— "Help  me,  Cassius, 

I've  got  a  cramp  in  my  left  leg  1" 

I,  as  .-Eneas,  our  great  ancestor, 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy 

Upon  his  shoulders  the  old  Anchises  bear, 

So,  from  the  waves  of  Tiber,  did  I  the 

Played-out  Cassar;  and  this  man  is  now 

Become  a  god  and  thinks  of  running  for  Governor; 

While  Cassius  is  still  a  wretched  tramp. 

And  must  bend  his  body 

If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  to  him  ! 

He  had  the  fever  and  ague  when  he  was 

Canvassing  for  a  book  in  Spain; 

And  when  the  chill  was  on  him 

I  did  mark  how  he  did  shake; 

And  how,  like  an  end  man's  bones, 

His  teeth  did  chatter;  I  could  have  told 

Him  that  quinine  and  whisky 

Would  knock  the  chills  higher  than 

The  price  of  butter,  but  I  didn't  do  it. 

No;  I  rather  enjoyed  the  situation. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 

What  hen-roost  doth  this  our  Caesar  patronize, 

That  he  hath  grown  so  great? 

— Oil  City  Derrick. 


T 


HIS  WONDERFUL  SPOT  OF  CAL- 


ifornia  should  be  visited  by  all  residents  and  tourists. 
The  Geysers  of  Iceland  and  the  Geysers  of  the  Yellowstone 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  remarkable  Canyon  of  the 
Pluton  in  Sonoma  County.  Wonderful  as  a  curiosity  of 
nature,  wonderful  as  a  health  resort,  and  delightful  as  a  re- 
sort of  pleasure.  By  steamer,  train,  and  coach,  over  a 
beautiful  Bay,  through  beautiful  valleys  and  romantic  hills, 
the  trip  alone  more  than  compensates  for  the  cost  and  time. 
Leave  San  Francisco  daily  at  3  p.  m.,  by  steamer  for  Don- 
ahue; take  train  for  Cloverdale;  stay  all  night  at  Clover- 
dale,  and  leave  in  coach — four-in-hand — at  7  a.  m.  for  the 
mountain  drive  over  the  hills  to  the  Geysers.  Returning 
passengers  reach  San  Francisco  in  a  day  by  the  Calistoga 
way?  A  trip  to  the  Geysers  is  the  easiest,  most  inexpensive, 
and  most  delightful  of  any  in  California.  The  hotel  accom- 
modations, the  trout  fishing,  the  hunting,  the  walks  and 
drives,  the  bathing,  the  everything,  are  perfection. 


The  Wonderful  Geysers! 


THE  GREAT  GEYSERS  HOTEL. 

WM.    FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


HOME    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 


F 


NOOK    FARM. 

•AMILIES    WISHING    TO    SPEND 

the  Summer  in  the  country  will  find  this  a  cheerful 
home,  and  beautiful  scenery  of  such  endless  variety  as  tempt 
to  healthful  exercise  and  recreation.  We  furnish  good  ac- 
commodations and  an  excellent  table.  Gocd  fishing  and 
hunting  on  the  premises.  Four  trains  from  San  Francisco 
pass  the  station  daily.     Address 

E.   B.   SMITH, 
Rutherford.  Napa  County,  Cal. 


THE     SEASON 

...  .AT 

SANTA     CRUZ 


Pacific  Oceait  House. 


JJESIRING  TO  OFFER  MY  GUESTS 

all  the  conveniences  necessary  to  their  enjoyment,  I 
have  purchased  the  grounds  adjoining  the  hotel  for  croquet, 
swings,  etc.  Havingample  room  for  children's  play-grounds 
I  am  able  to  offer  unusual  advantages  to  families.  As  an 
additional  attraction  I  have  erected  Piazza  14  by  100  feet, 
with  an  elegant  dancing  floor.  The  Hotel  has  been  com- 
pletely renovated  and  refurnished.  The  Dining-room  and 
general  menu  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  GEO. 
W.  HOADLEV,  Manager.  I  am  prepared  to  make  special 
arrangements  with  families  and  others  desiring  to  make  an 
extended  stay  at  the  fashionable  watering  place  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Day  rates  as  usual.  J.  H.  HOADLEY, 
Santa  Cruz,  May  10th,  1878. 


PACIFIC  CONGRESS 
SPRINGS. 


QPEN  FOR  THE  SEASON  ON  AND 

^-*  after  April  20th.  Take  S.  P.  R.  R.  first  afternoon 
train  to  Santa  Clara  ;  connect  with  stage  for  Springs.  Time 
■$%  hours.  Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Livery  stable. 
Telegraphic  communication. 

LEWIS  A.   SAGE. 


REDI  NGTON'S 
FLAVORING    EXTRACTS 


A 


RE    THE    PERFECTLY  PURE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH    FRUITS 

Prepared  with  great  care.  They  are  put  up  in  superior 
style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
brands  of  Extracts. 

Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  are  nearly  so 
cheap. 

Wherever  tested  ON  their  merits,  they  have  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  are  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind  and  are 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 

RED1NGTON    &    CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.   C.    MERRILL   &   CO. 
SHIPPING 

—  AND  — 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  the 

SANDWICH    ISLANDS    AND    OREGON    PACKET 
LINES. 


204  and  206  California  St. 


San  Francisco. 


F)R.  G.  J.   VAN  VLACK, 

4  EDDV  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Baldwin. 


P    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 

311  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block. 


Grand  Western 


rkei 


CORNER   BUSH   AND   POLK  STS. 


E>     FEHNEMANN,  Stalls  t7  and  18,  Strawberry  DepM, 
•    Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

0  M.  NICHUALS,  Stalls  7  and  8,  Fruit,  Produce,  and 
l-y*   Vegetables. 

fl    S.  BURNETT  &•  CO.,  Stalls  19  and  20,  Groceries 
^*   and  Dairy  Produce,  etc. 

T   L.  HOFMANN  &•  CO.,  Stalls  Nos.  11  and  12,  Pork 

1  '    Packers. 

TXT  P.  NUTTING,   Stalls  Nos.    35  and  36,   Poultry, 
'  '   •   Game,  etc. 

T  OUIS  AJtMKiVECNT.StalkNos.  37  and  38,  Poultry, 
-^   Game,  etc. 

£JEVADA  COMPANY,  Stalls  Nos.  5  and  6,  Meats. 
ZJENRY  HICKSON,  Stalls  Nos.  27  and  28,  Meats. 


ROBERTS' 

DELICIOUS    CANDIES 

manufactured  daily, 
Northwest  corner  Bush  and  Polk  Sts. 


MOOD  Y'S 

Drtig  and  Prescription 

STORE, 

Northwest   corner   Polk   and    Pine    Streets. 


Prescriptions  prepared  with  care  from  the  purest  of  Drugs 
and  Chemicals. 


JOHN      E.     QUINN, 


1400  Polk  Street,  corner  Pine. 


T 


HE    LARGEST    AND    BEST   SE- 

ected  stock  of 


Fancy  Goods,  Ladies'  and  Gents'  Fur- 
nishing Goods,  Dress  Trimmings, 
Kid  and  Lisle  Thread  Gloves, 

And  all  the  popular  novelties  in  the  Fancy  Goods  line,  out- 
side of  Kearny  Street. 


W.     WILKINSON, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

TADIES,    GENTS',    MISSES',    AND 

■*-"  CHILDREN'S  BOOTS,  SHOES,  and  GAITERS, 
No.  1212  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Custom  work  prompt- 
ly attended  to.  Repairing  neatly  executed.  Dunbarr's 
Children's  Shoes  a  specialty. 


MOHR    &.   STEFFENS, 

DEALERS    IN 

(GROCERIES,    FINE     WINES,    AND 

^     LIQUORS,  Pixley  Hall  Building,  comer  of  Pacific 
and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

US'  All  Goods  delivered  free  and  warranted. 


QFFER  THE  FOLLOWING  HOUSES 

^^     and  Lots  on  the  Installment  Plan  : 

3  HOUSES  north  side  Washington,  between  Webster  and 
Fillmore — 10  rooms  and  bath. 

4  HOUSES  north  side  Clinton  Park,  between  Guerrero, 
Dolores,   Thirteenth   and   Fourteenth  streets — 6  rooms 
and  bath. 

1   HOUSE  northwest  comer  Twenty-first  and  Jessie  sts.— 
10  rooms  and  bath. 

3  HOUSES  south    side  Clay  street,  between  Jones  and 
Leavenworth — io  rooms  and  bath. 
£\   HOUSES  north  side  Washington  street,  between  Fill- 
&  more  and  Steiner— 8  rooms  and  bath. 

1   HOUSE  north  side  Hill  street,  between  Valencia  and 
Guerrero — 6  rooms  and  bath. 

1   HOUSE  west  side  Stevenson  street,  between  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-first — 7  rooms. 

1   HOUSE  south   side   Liberty  street,  between  Valencia  | 
and  Guerrero — 8  rooms  and  bath. 
1  HOUSE  south  side  Post  street,  between  Webster  and  j 
Fillmore — 8  rooms  and  bath. 

1   HOUSE   east  side   of  York  street,   between   Twenty- 
fourth  and  Twenty-fifth— 6  rooms  and  bath. 
£\  HOUSES  west   side   Pierce  street,  between   O'Farrell  I 
£  and  Ellis — 6  rooms  and  b.-uh. 

1  HOUSE  south  side  Clinton  Park,  between  Guerrero,  j 
Dolores,  Market,  and  Fourteenth  sts — 7  rooms  and  bath.  I 
rt  HOUSES  south  side  Twenty-first  street,  between  Va-J 
-^  lenciaand  Mission— 6  rooms  and  bath.  I 

1  HOUSE  west  side  Yerba  Buena  sireet,  between  Clayl 
and  Sacramento,  Mason  and  Taylor— 13  rooms  and  bath.f 
1  HOUSE  east  side  Stevenson  street,  between  Twenlieth| 
and  Twentj  -first — 6  rooms  and  bath. 
g£T  The  houses  are  all  entirely  new,  are  of  modem  con-1 
struction  and  finish,  and  easily  accessible  by  street  railroadsj 
They  are  entirely  disconnected,  have  been  built  under  ourT 
own  supervision  by  DAY  WORK,  ana^are  w.snaiucd .  n>-c'J 
class  in  every  respect.  The  title  warranted  perfect  in  all 
cases.  WM.  HOLLIS.  Manager,  I 

230  Montgomery  Street. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


S\    L.    1   ~-  ; 

INTERCEPTED  LETTERS, 


San  Francisco,  June  28,  1878. 
My  Dfak  MADGE:—!  do  not  wonder  ihai  the- 
atricals become  dull,  now  and  then,  when  the  theatres 
can  do  nothing  better  than  give  us  three  stale  bills  at 
a  time,  as  was  the  case  this  week,  on  Monday  at  least. 
I  believe  the  crowd  selected  Kerry  Govt,  as  they  had 
not  seen  it  for  a  vear.  The  Irish  drama  does  not  at 
any  time  require  a  Janauschek,  an  Edwin  Booth, 
or  a  Modjeska,  to  devote  their  full  powers  to  it  in 
order  to  bring  out  all  its  flavor  and  strength,  and, 
for  my  part,  !  think  it  is  pretty  cool  to  import  a 
L'nton  Square  Company  and  set  them  to  such  a  task 
as  supporting  Joe  Murphy,  or,  as  he  now  bills  it,  Mr. 
Joseph  Murphy.  The  Kerry  Goto  is  a  big  fall  from 
the  Celebnud  Case,  it  is  composed,  with  a  few  ad- 
juncts, of  the  usual  materials — a  happy-go-lucky  sing- 
ing hero,  a  heroine  with  a  very  bad  brogue  and  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  a  villain  who  walks  as  if  he  had 
corns  and  carries  a  stick  with  which  he  emphasizes 
his  somewhat  pyroteebniea!  remarks,  a  mortgage 
{what  is  home  without  a  mortgage?),  a  little  bit  of  in- 
surrection, and  a  prison  scene.  The  Irishman  in  the 
play  must  get  into  prison.  Possibly,  as  the  Irishman 
out  of  the  play  has  a  remarkable  facility  for  doing 
likewise,  this  is  the  truest  touch  of  nature  in  the  Irish 
drama.  The  incidents  of  The  Kerry  Genu  are  not 
tacked  together  with  the  fine  discrimination  of  a 
Boucicault.  Like  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies'  real  pump 
and  two  wash-tubs,  which  were  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  realistic  drama,  the  whole  of  The  Kerry  G<tzv 
has  been  written  around  Mr.  Murphy's  blacksmith- 
ing  accomplishments.  -  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  he 
shoes  a  hoise  well — that  is  a  fact  we  are  obliged  to 
accept  without  question.  But  if  he  intended  to  do 
the  fair  thing  by  us,  there  was  but  one  way :  he 
should  pass  the  horse  around  among  the  audience 
both  before  and  after  shoeing.  That  is  the  custom 
of  the  prestidigitateurs,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
horse-shoe  specialist  should  depart  from  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  throes  of  mind  the  author  may  have  suf- 
fered to  introduce  this  bit  of  mechanical  proficiency, 
but,  after  all,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  it  was  a  de- 
gree better  than  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies'  subterfuge 
for  introducing  a  dance  by  the  infant  phenomenon. 
You  will  have  some  idea  of  the  intense  realism  of  the 
whole  affair,  Madge,  when  I  tell  you  that  there  was  a 
pump  which  might  have  been  real,  water  which  was 
real,  pigeons  which  were  real  (and  a  very  well  con- 
ducted pair  they  were),  a  real  forge  with  a  real  assist- 
ant, a  real  horse,  and  a  very  generous  amount  of  real 
brogue.  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  a  worse  attempt 
than  Miss  Rose  \V»od's.  but,  good  gracious,  she 
played  the  pan  as  if  it  was  worth  playing  well.  She 
seems  to  have  so  much  conscience  that  she  might  be 
accused  of  eccentricity  in  the  L'nion  Square,  if  she 
had  not  Mr.  Mackay  to  keep  her  company.  As  for 
Mackay.  his  brogue  was  as  rich  as  cheese,  and  he 
revenged  himself  up«n  whomever  cast  the  parts,  and 
put  him  in  such  a  play  at  all,  by  making  a  hit  with 
about  the  fifth  or  sixth  part  in  the  play.  Heaven  help 
the  drama  when  Mackay  and  Rose  Wood  play  second 
fiddle  to  stars  of  the  Joe  Murphy  radiance.  I  have 
seen  actors  and  actresses  of  remarkable  intelligence 
and  considerable  fame  sit  at  either  side  of  Lotta  like 
minstrel  end-men.  while  that  skillful  young  lady 
strummed  the  banjo,  but  it  was  not  so  bad  as  this. 
As  might  be  expected  every  one  plays  up  to  the  star. 
Mr.  Murphy  has  had  a  choice  selection  of  Irish  wit 
specimens  culled  for  his  benefit,  and  he  fires  them  off 
one  after  the  other  at  the  expense  of  whomever  holds 
the  stage.  For  this  purpose  the  villain  has  been 
called  "Valentine  Hay,''  a  name  upon  which  the 
hero  perpetuates  a  series  of  puns  which  are  so  atro- 
cious as  to  justify  (he  passage  of  a  law  which  shall 
make  punning  a  penal  offense.  He  varies  this  pleas- 
ant recreation  by  seizing  his  dulcinea's  hand  at  sin- 
gularly inappropriate  moments  and  pouring  upon  her 
suffering  tympanum  a  song.  In  the  course  of  my  ex- 
perience I  have  heard  sweeter  sounds  than  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's voice-  1  prefer  the  scraping  of  a  car-wheel  on 
a  sharp  turn,  or  the  high  C  of  a  locomotive.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  when  Mr.  Murphy  becomes 
sentimental,  as  he  must  do  occasionally  in  The  Kerry 
Gem,  he  becomes  also  supremely  ridiculous,  and  his 
sentiment  is  nowhere  more  mirth-provoking  than  in 
sentimental  song.  Let  him  stick  to  the  traditions  of 
his  early  success,  to  ' '  On  the  Beach  at  Long  Branch/' 
and  to  Mr.  Kaisers  caninespeculation,  but  I  hope  he 
will  give  ballads  the  go-by,  for  his  entertainments  w  ere 
once  extremely  enjoyable.  He  has  a  good  brogue,  a 
Kerry  brogue  I  suppose,  although  I  am  not  up  in 
brogues,  but  he  is  rougher  than  the  lover  of  "  Xorah 
Drew"  should  be.  ' "Xorah"  and  her  people  are 
dressed  like,  and  have  the  manners  of,  well-to-do 


farmers.  Of  course  the  mortgage  makes  no  differ- 
ence; why  should  it  ?  I  have  frequently  observed 
that  people  with  mortgages  are  very  much  better 
dressed  and  belter  fed  than  those  to  whom  the 
money  belongs.  But  "  Dan  O'Hara  "  is  dressed  like 
a  Fenian  peasant  going  to  an  agitation  meeting,  and 
acts  like  one.  A  girl  like  "  No'rah  "  might  have  look- 
ed further  and  fared  better.  I  can  not  see  how  ' '  Dan 
O'Hara  "  and  his  prospective  brother-in-law  intended 
to  get  on  at  all.  Twq  gentlemen  more  wonderfully 
dissimilar  1  never  saw,  even  connected  by  marriage, 
for  while  "Dan  O'Hara"  is  as  rough  as  heather, 
■'  Mr.  Raymond  Drew  "  a  very  fine  gentleman  alter  a 
fashion.  I  can  not  say  exactly  what  style  of  char- 
acter he  was  endeavoring  to  portray.  He  looked  like 
"  Masaniello"  inastolen  overcoat,  but  seemed  rather 
a  nice  fellow,  with  a  very  fashionable  love  for  horses. 
It  was  by  a  circuitous  path  through  his  turf  affections 
that  the  horse-shoeing  scene  was  introduced,  and  so  far 
he  was  useful  The  same  scene  introduced  Mr.  Wil- 
lie Seymour  in  the  character  of  a  hitching-post,  in 
which  he  was  not  a  success.  The  horse  objected  se- 
riously, and  as  the  young  gentleman  look  a  mighty 
grip  on  both  reins  which  nearly  w  renched  the  lower 
jaw  out  of  place,  ihe  equine  animal  can  hardly  be 
blamed.  Mr.  Seymour  makes  a  better  stage  man- 
ager than  hitching-post.  He  knows  more  about  ii, 
and  they  would  have  do.ie  belter  to  leave  him  in  the 
place  he  held  several  months  ago.  Miss  Louise  Syl- 
vester, in  a  lavender  sarin  petticoat  and  a  pair  of 
very  red  stookings,  was  quite  frisky,  and  executed  a 
couple  of  enlivening  double- shuffles  when  the  carrier 
pigeon — Ihe  real  star,  talking  of  things  real — came 
in  on  lime  after  every  heat  of  ihe  race.  Her  brogue, 
like  Norah's,  is  a  little  shaky;  but  as  I  said  before, 
Madge,  there  was  so  much  real  brogue  around  that 
an  excess  of  excellence  in  this  one  particular  line 
could  easily  be  dispensed  with.  When  Heme  and 
a  ere  colloguing  together,  or  "  Farmer  Drew" 
and  "Dan  O'Hara"  were  exchanging  sentiments, 
while  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  the  inevitable  red  coat,  inter- 
spersed the  dialogue  with  a  few  feeble  remarks,  one 
could  easily  close  one's  eyes  and  fancy  one's  self  in  an 
Irish  colony.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  by  the  way,  embel- 
lished his  lines  with  a  very  aggravated  case  of  stut- 
tering, an  accomplishment  which  I  believe  is  not 
prevalent  in  the  British  army.  The  offense  can  only 
be  condoned  because  it  was  a  very  bad  stutter.  Mr. 
Mackay,  as  "O'Drive,"  was  one  of  the  most  unctu- 
ous villains  I  ever  encouniered.  He  looked  a  perfect 
fiend,  and  wickedness  seemed  to  exude  from  every 
pore.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  saw  what  care 
they  devoted  to  such  thankless  parts  as  they  fill,  that 
if  ihey  had  been  equally  scrupulous  over  that  unfort- 
unate Shams. a  few  weeks  since,  its  doom  would  have 
been  less  absolute.  How  foolish  they  were.  An 
actor  can  never  afford  to  shirk  any  part,  for  they 
never  know  when  they  may  be  stumbling  on  a  hit.  It 
is  generally  a  stumble,  and  has  been  known  to  occur 
in  poorer  dramas  than  The  Kerr}1  Gam.  Jack  will 
not  stay  at  borne  when  Jefferson  plays  a  farce,  so  we 
trotted  off  the  other  night  to  see  Lend  Me  Five  Shil- 
lings. The  Heir  at  Law  was  the  feature  of  the  bill, 
but  we  went  to  see  "Mr.  Golightly"  through  his 
troubles.  They  tell  me  Joe  Jefferson  is  an  old  man; 
but  if  he  is  a  hundred  and  fifty,  he  is  yet  young.  In 
fact,  if  good  spirits  are  any  indication,  he  is  a  mere 
youngster  running  about  in  pinafores.  What  a  well- 
spring  of  fun  and  vitality  he  is  !  I  suppose  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  repress  it  in  "  Dr.  Pangloss,"  for, 
although  that  characterization  is  eminently  Jeffer- 
sonian,  it  is  not  by  any  means  good.  He  is 
anTi  g11}'.  and  debonnaire,  and  has  nothing  whatever 
of  the  ponderous,  pompous  fraud  of  Milk  Alley. 
For  this  reason  there  was  nothing  at  all  amazing  in 
his  dance  down  street  with  "  Dick  Dowlass,''  for  the 
jovial  "  Doctor"  seemed  upon  the  point  of  breaking 
into  a  jig  at  any  moment,  and  I,  for  my  part,  simply 
wondered  to  see  him  control  himself  as  long  as  he 
did.  It  is  not  often  an  actor  has  a  superabundant 
vitality  without  grossly  overdoing.  Miss  Kate  Denin 
looked  quite  Hogartbian  in  a  canary-colored  dress 
and  turban,  with  vivid  trimmings,  and  Mr.  Bradley's 
"  Lord  Duberly"  made  a  very  appropriate  companion 
picture.  But  the  general"  support  at  the  California 
just  now ,  my  dear  Madge,  is  something  terrific.  It 
is  easy  to  endure  much  when  the  main  attraction  is 
so  good,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  put  people  who  are  in 
the  swaddling  clothes  of  dramatic  art  into  speaking 
parts  until  we  have  at  least  had  time  to  forget  the 
long  siege  of  namby-pamby  from  which  this  theatre 
ought  10  be  recovering.  When  Miss  Helen  English, 
a  young  woman  who  has  but  recently  flashed  upon 
the  public,  is  given  a  comparatively  important  part, 
they  are  hard  put  to  it  for  actresses.  Fortunately 
she  wore  a  pair  of  blue  bows  on  her  slippers,  which 
completely  distracted  attention  from  her  omitted  g's, 
and  other  eccentricities  of  style.  They  (the  bows, 
not  the  g'st  were  very  large,  very -blue,  very  promi- 
nent, and  very  overcoming.  Although  she  looked 
well  enough,  I  do  not  recall  any  other  detail  of  her 
toilet.  The  bows  were  a  divine  inspiration,  for  they 
compelled  the  wondering  audience  to  forget  Miss 
Helen  English  herself.  You  should  have  heard  Miss 
Annie  Pixley  deliver  her  share  of  the  epilogue;  upon 
my  word,  it  was  charming  ;  and  she  looked  as  pretty 
in  "Cicely  Homespun"  as  it  is  necessary  for  any- 
body to  look.  "  Henry  V."  was  there  in  a  box,  but 
no  one  knew  it.  To  travel  incog,  he  has  only  to  go 
without  his  make-up.  As  we  came  out  of  the  thea- 
tre some  one  person  recognized  him,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  deep  stage  whisper  ;  ■ '  There's  Rignold ! "    The 


crowd  gazed  on  Sam  Piercy.  whose  stalwart  propor- 
tions arrayed  in  summer  colors  ornamented  the  side- 
walk ;  but  no  one  thought  of  looking  at  ihe  rather 
unobtrusive-looking,  fair-corn  pi  exioned  gentleman, 
with  waxed  mousiache,  who  was  making  his  way 
through  the  crowd.  They  looked  rather  at  his  wife, 
who.  in  a  long  black  silk,  black  fichu,  and  a  black 
harvest  hat  with  gold  edge,  made  a  very  distingue 
appearance.  Almost  every  one  has  a  natural  curios- 
ity to  see  the  wife  of  this  champion  lady-killer.  I 
assure  you,  Madge,  they  are  a  very  comfortable  and 
unromantic-looking  couple  out  of  the  play,  and  I 
have  heard  that  a  favorite  amusement  with  them  is 
to  sit  over  their  crackers  and  cheese  and  ale  after  the 
play,  and  read  ihe  love-lelters  which  come  by  bushels 
to  "Henry  V."  This  story  is  all  very  fine.  Madge, 
but  you  never  yet  saw  a  man  who  showed  all  his  love- 
lelters — whatever  his  contempt  for  them,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  Rignold  despises  them  heartily — to  his 
wife;  neither  has  Your  own  Betsy  B, 


Jefferson's  New  Departure. 

Under  the  above  heading  the  New  York  Dramatic 
Xeu's,  just  at  hand,  indulges  in  ihe  following  choice 
bit  of  criticism:  Some  time  ago  a  well-known  come- 
dian, who  had  long  been  associated  with  one  specific 
and  particular  character,  remarked  to  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son that  he  contemplated  purchasing  a  new  piece. 
"  Don't  do  it!  Don't  do  it!"  cried  Jefferson.  "  It's 
ihe  greatest  mistake  in  ihe  world.  I  shall  never  play 
anything  but  Rip  Van  Winkle  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment." "  But,"  complained  the  other,  "our  pieces 
have  been  thoroughly  exhausted — both  of  them.  Of 
course  we  shall  always  be  able  to  put  them  up,  once 

I  in  a  while,  as  souvenirs,  but  I  feel  that  we've  got  to 
do  something  new  to  freshen  our  hold  on  the  public." 
"On   the   contrary,''   said   Jefferson,    "every    year 

i  brings  forward  a  new  generation  of  play-goers-  -peo- 
ple who've  never  seen  either  of  us,  and  who  will  each 
year  be  succeeded  by  another  crop.  No,  sir  ;  I've 
made  up  my  mind  to  play  nothing  but  Rip  Van 
Winkle  till  the  day  of  my  death.'*  But  man  is  pro- 
verbially fallible,  and  on  Monday  last  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son made  an  appearance  in  San  Francisco  as  "  Tracv 
Coach,"  in  the  absurd  and  sometimes  obscene  farce, 
Baby.  For  fifteen  years  Jefferson  has  been  steeped 
in  gush  because  he  made  a  genuine  hit  in  Rip  J'au 
Winkle.  As  soon  as  the  piece  became,  in  profes- 
sional parlance,  a  "go,"  Jefferson  began  to  be 
anointed  with  the  thick  and  nauseous  oil  of  indis- 
criminate flattery.  Clever  as  the  performance  un- 
doubted}'was,  the  flapdoodle  breed  of  "critics"  ex- 
tolled it  as  the  ultima  thule  of  the  dramatic  art. 
Jefferson  had  a  thousand  flatterers.  Had  he  in- 
vented a  new  sort  of  diversion  for  mankind,  he  could 
not  have  received  wilder  or  more  thoughtless  adula- 
tion. The  "critics"  sat  down  and  invented  for  his 
impersonation  of  the  Dutch  Drunkard  attributes 
which  existed  only  in  their  own  fancy.  It  soon  be- 
came fashionable  to  regard  him  as  a  theatrical  evan- 
gelist, preathing  the  high  moralities  and  the  consum- 
mate art  of  the  new  gospel  according  to  St.  Bouci- 
cault By  some  extraordinary  process  of  reasoning, 
it  was  clearly  proved — to  the  satisfaction  of  all  risen- 
sun-worsbiping  Parsees—  that  Jefferson,  whenever 
he  played  Rip  Van  Winkle,  dealt  the  base  trade  of 
the  rum-seller  a  staggering  blow.  Everybody  con- 
ceded that  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  attractive 
and  most  repellant  picture  of  inebriety  it  was  possible 
to  conceive  of.  Jefferson  as  Rip  Van  Winkle  for 
fifteen  years  pointed  all  the  morals  and  adorned  all 
the  tales  on  which  penny-a-liners  of  this  great  Repub- 
lic expended  their  lurid  imagination.  You  were  re- 
quested no  longer  to  atlend  Jefferson's  performances 
as  entertainments.  It  was  forced  upon  you  with 
much  emphasis  that  they  were  revelations  of  the  di- 
vine mysteries,  spiritual  and  intellectual,  high  sacra- 
ments administered  by  the  arch  priest  of  the  inner- 
most religion  of  the  stage.  And  now  the  same  Jo- 
seph Jefferson,  the  arch-priest  of  the  theatric  cult, 
the  missionary  of  the  stage,  the  vague,  vaporous, 
aesthetic  and  rhapsodic  Jefferson  of  the  newspapers 
is  playing  "Tracy  Coach"  in  Baby.  'Tis  for  all  the 
world  as  if  the  willowy  Nilsson  had  become  a  "  Fe- 
male Bather,''  or  John  Gilbert  exchanged  places  and 
functions  with  the  end-man  of  a  troupe  of  blue-gar- 
tered blondes.  In  the  long  list  of  scandalous  and 
indecent  attempts  to  saturate  the  American  stage 
with  the  obscene  drippings  of  the  French,  Baby 
stands  as  vile  as  any.  No  gentleman  would  dare  to 
relate  its  plot,  as  a  story,  in  the  presence  of  virtuous 
women.  In  representing  "  Tracy  Coach,'' Jefferson 
simulates  a  hoary  old  pander,  a  creature  half-imbe- 
cile and  half-infamous,  who  winks  at  and  promotes 
the  debauchery  of  the  lad  whom  he  is  engaged  to 
tutor.  For  fifleeen  years  he  has  been  hard  at  work 
beautifying  drunkenness,  and  cultivating  the  tendrils 
of  his  fancy  round  the  gin-bottle.  It  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  he  calculates  an  equal  life  and  popularity 
for  his  new  character,  that  of  a  dotard  who  suggests 
on  the  stage  appetites  and  indecencies  Jefferson 
would  not  tolerate  in  his  own  drawing-raom.  The 
chances  are  that  Jefferson  will  find  himself  just  as 
cruelly  in  error  about  the  taste  of  the  American  pub- 
lic as  he  was  with  regard  to  its  patience. 


PRACTICAL  POETRY. 

To  the  Editor  oe  the  Argonaut  :— Your  con- 
tributors are  favoring  us  with  "solid,  nourishing 
theory  "  on  the  True  Inwardness  of  Poetry,  but 
void  of  practical  instruction  as  to  the  art  itself."  Re- 
spectfully suggesting  that  an  ounce  of  example  may 
be  worth  a  pound  of  rule.  I  beg  to  submit  some  plain 
working  directions.  The  writer  should  first  sel<-ti  or 
make  a  metre,  e.  g.  : 


That  will  serve  as  well  as  another  (and  any  other  will 
serve  as  well  as  than.  Now,  write  to  it.  To  begin 
with,  we  need  a  good  available  word  of  this  build,  vis  _- 

■  say,  Hip-po-griff—  Hippogriff !     There  you 

have  nlso  a  subject,  and  an  available  one.  Write  two 
lines  (A),  keeping  your  eye  on  the  metre,  to  com- 
mence each  of  three  or  four  stanzas.  Then  try  back 
and  mate  them  <B);  thus  : 

inn  5CFPBRING   HIPPOCBIPF. 

(A)  Luxurious  HippugrifT,  writhing  in  pain — 

Tell  mc  in  confidence — ho«-  do  you  do? 

(B)  Night-blooming  stranger,  thy  qucrie*,  rc-train  ; 

Spasms  paroxysmal  are  twisting  me  so. 

(A)  O,  Hippogriff,  pretty  one,  why  do  you  sneeze? 

Why  do  you  stemutate,  booming  like  fun? 

(B)  'Tis  throes  of  compression,  my  bunions  that  squeeze  ; 

Dispassionate  auditor,  now  1  have  done. 

(Faulty;  mend  this.     Tis  an  exercise.] 

(A)  Poor,  pulsating  Hippogriff,  perfumed  with  paint. 

Why  do  you  varnish  your  varicose  veins? 

(B)  A  pumiee-stone  plaster  relieves  my  complaint. 

And  chronic  catarrh  the  autopsy  explains. 

(A)  Gelatinous  mucilage  gumming  your  eyes  ! 

Evil-starred  Hippogriff,  where  have  you  been? 
(E)    O,  I've  gorged  and  I've  gobbled  on  marrowfat  pies. 
And  saccharine  syllabubs  swimming  in  gin. 

And  gooseberry,  chinquapin,  crab-apple  jam — 

"  Now,  tell  me  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  these?" 

(B)  Magnanimous  mortal,  knowest  not  that  I  am 

The  man  in  the  moon,  and  gone  crazy  on  cheese? 

The  foregoing  exhibits  one  style  of  versification 
that  is  by  no  means  inharmonious,  but  as  a  matter 
purely  of  personal  preference  I  confess  a  partiality  for 
primitive  English  ballad  form.     The   metre  of  this 


The  Dramatic  .Yews  says  :  "  Gussie  de  Forest  has 
been  engaged  as  leading  lady  of  the  California  Thea- 
tre, San  Francisco,  and  Marie  Prescott  as  leading 
juvenile.  The  latter  lady  will  probably  prove  an  ac- 
quisition, though  her  line  of  business  Ihus  far  has 
been  mainly  in  character  parts." 


And  ihough  you  may  write  it  doubled — viz:  with 
eight  feet  instead  of  four — yet  you  must  lake  care 
that  the  csesural  pause  shall  have  a  proper  place  to  fall 
upon.     This  is  not  difficult,  e.g.  .- 

A    BALLAD. 

A  Knight  of  high  and  haught  aspect  comes  pricking  o'er  the 
painted  lea  ; 

A  lance  his  cuishes  bear  erect — his  cognizance  a  humble  Bee. 

In  Croquemitaine  his  pennon  flew-  hisarbalast  at  RoncesvaJ, 

All  Vallambrose  his  trumpet  knew — and  Picardy  his  pare- 
galL 

Like  silver  shone  his  mangonel— like  silver,  too,  his  hau- 
berk's sheen, 

And  lightly  danced  his  petronel — and  brightly  glanced  his 
habergeen. 

In  bower  high  the  damsel — o'er  casement  leans  to  spy  her 

knight — 
A  wimple  hood  her  looks  conceal — her  snood  with  jewels  is 

bedight. 
An  ample  cymar  hides  her  vest ;  her  satin  kirtle,  silken  hose. 
The  ruffs  and  kerchiefs  on  her  breast  (of  velvet  these,  of 

ermine  those) — 
The   bangles  of  far  Angouieme — the  pantoufles  from  over 

sea — 
Of  Merlin 's  blood  her  birth  proclaim — Earl  Madoc's  child  is 

fair  to  see. 

In  developing  this  ballad  your  space  constrains  me 
to  hasten  to  the  catastrophe.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  choice  in  a  catastrophe,  but  1  think  a  tragical  end- 
ing the  more  congruous  with  a  heroic  ballad.  To 
introduce  a  Paynim  giant,  for  example,  by  whom  the 
knight  is  overcome  after  a  bitter  conflict,  viz  : 

Sir  Aylmar  then   that   soldier  grim  securely  grappled  and 

lifted  up, 
But  ere  he  harmed  one  beauteous  limb,  bit  of  his  head  ana 

I  ate  it  up. 

"(  chewed  (?) 

Werse  and  werse,  we've  finished  our  sheet ;  but  it 
shows  the  method,  and  anon  we  may  together  tackle 
another  measure.  Master  Workman, 


Arrivals  at  the  Geysers. 

The  following  are  the  arrivals  at  the  Geyser  Hotel  for  the 
week  ending  June  25th :  Alfred  Painter,  H.  W.  Fraser,  J. 
G.  Conrad,  Berkley ;  Win.  H.  Byrnes,  S.  F. ;  J.  Mackay 
Bernard,  Oakland  ;  C.  J.  Dodshun,  A.  R.  Fritchel  and 
wife.  Miss  Lizzie  Chapman,  Mrs.  Christian  Ries  and  family, 
Miss  A.  Moore,  Mrs.  Moore,  Miss  Elliott,  Mrs.  Barris,  S. 
F. ;  Capt.  G.  R.  Glengas  and  wife,  St.  Helena  ;  Rev.  John 
Hemphill  and  wife,  S.  F. ;  Rev.  James  Mitchell  and  wife, 
St.  Helena:  Miss  M.  Nixon,  Miss  Smith,  N.  V.;  Miss 
Fuller.  S.  F. ;  W.  A.  Elgin,  St.  Helena;  Tas.  V.  Coleman, 
S.  W.  Foreman,  J.  A.  Rudkin,  S.  F.  ;  D.  Penigen,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  S.  C.  Famham,  Wm.  C.  Greene,  VaJIejo:  Capt.  F. 
Williams,  S.  F. ;  John  Brownlie,  John  E.  Willision,  VaJIejo; 
John  E.  Quinn  and  wife,  S.  F.  :  Leander  Valentine,  Port- 
land, Me.  :  Edward  Booth.  W.  Carty  Jones,  University, 
California  ;  Wm.  Kleinsarge  and  wife,  Sacramento  :  D.  H. 
McLellan,  Mrs.  Sam.  Heitshu,  Emma  E.  Cole,  Miss  J. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  L.  Cullen,  S.  F. ;  A.  Schrang,  St.  Helena  ; 
T.  Gerkirardt.  Cloverdale ;  Wm.  Hadnick,  R.  Anderson, 
Sacramento ;  James  A.  Knight,  Farmers  Village,  X.  V.  ; 
A.  W.  Whitney,  Samuel  L.  Thellar,  wife  and  family,  Mrs. 
E.  Seger,  S.  F-  :  Isaac  Gunn,  Healdsburg ;  Williamson 
Barber,  Rough -and -Ready,  CaL  ;  H.  B.  Underhill,  S.  F.  ; 
M.  C.  Donahoe,  St.  Loub, ;  J.  H.  Donahoe,  Ukiah ;  Henry 
J.  Mae^y,  Calistoga :  James  Eaton,  Oakland ;  J,  G. 
Thompson,  Pine  Flat;  Wm.  Martin,  wife  and  daughter, 
Miss  J.  Gatway.  J.  P.  New-mark  and  wife,  J.  Berwin,  Mrs. 
Lightner,  H.  Haehl,  M.  Ro-enthaJ  and  family,  L.  Hein- 
berg,  Geo.  W.  Congleton,  S.  F.  *.  J.  G.  Dearborn  and  wife, 
N.  H.  ;  M.  Shannon  and  wife,  S.  F.  ;  James  Lentell,  Oak- 
land: Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Barnes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flint,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lefler,  Miss  Kate  McDonald,  G.  Ellis,  S.  F. ; 
Wm.  S.  Starkweather,  Oakland;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Clark,  Miss 
May  Green.  Melrose;  Miss  Julia  Brown,  Miss  Sarah 
Brown,  S.  F.  :  C.  A.  Aldrich,  Oakland ;  R.  W.  Gonty,  St. 
Helena ;  Miss  Tinie  Hart,  Jennie  Hart,  May  Keeler, 
Pauline  Hart,  Frank  Smith,  HigHland  Spring ;  Thomas 
Matthews,  Vallejo  ;  Geo.  W.  Snyder,  L'.  S,  Navy ;  James 
Cole  and  wife,  Stockton ;  Joseph  E.  Ridgwav  and  wife, 
Philadelphia;  M.  Hutchinson  and  wife,  X.  V.:  W.  E. 
Ijams  and  wife,  S.  F.  ;  Louts  Hecht  and  wife,  Boston ;  W. 
E.  Arnold,  Baltimore :  J.  Lietman,  S,  F. ;  St.  Elmo  Red- 
skin, Dr.  Gonesficlder,  Menlo  Park. 


Owing  to  the  stampede  from  town  during  the  holi- 
day week.  Mr.  Harry  Edwards  has  concluded  to  post- 
pone his  benefit,  and  names  Tuesday,  the  16th  of 
Julv,  as  a  more  favorable  date  than  the  one  first  ad- 
vertised. By  referring  to  the  list  of  volunteers  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  compliment  to  Mr.  Edwards  will  be 
a  generous  one,  the  profession  having  responded  in  a 
body,  while  many  amateurs  and  literary  celebrities 
have  a  place  on  the  programme. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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Rev.  H.  D.  Lathrop,  D.  D.,  for  the  past  ten  years 
rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Advent  in  San 
Francisco,  has  resigned  his  charge  to  go  to  Eureka, 
Humboldt  County.  Dr.  Lathrop.  in  addition  to  as- 
suming the  charge  of  Christ  Church  in  Eureka,  will 
maintain  a  boarding-school  for  girls.  The  people  of 
Eureka  have  generously  endowed  the  school,  and 
with  the  facilities  at  his  disposal,  and  the  experience 
of  fifteen  years  spent  as  a  teacher  in  an  Ohio  college 
to  draw  upon,  Dr.  Lathrop  will  probably  make  a 
first-class  educational  institution  that  will  attract  pu- 
pils from  all  parts  of  the  coast. 

In  this  age  of  imitation,  one  can  hardly  believe 
what  we  sea  or  hear;  and  the  most  knowing  are 
sometimes  deluded  by  the  ingenious  arguments  of 
those  that  have  goods  to  sell,  but  who  will  deny  the 
old  saying  that  experience  is  the  best  teacher.  In 
this  respect  the  Steinway  is  offered,  with  an  experi- 
ence of  its  lasting  qualities  that  extends  back  eighteen 
years  on  the  Pacific  coast-  With  such  a  magnificent 
record,  why  will  purchasers  risk  their  money  on  com- 
paratively untried  Pianos,  when  for  a  few  dollars 
more  they  can  have,  without  risk,  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  others. 

Ladies— Numerous  Good  Girls  apply  daily 
for  positions  at  my  office.  Your  orders  are  filled  by 
mv  ladv  clerk,  a  competent  housekeeper,  who  knows 
how  to  select  your  help.  Zeehandelaar  S:  Co.,  627 
Sacramento  Street,  above  Montgomery. 


Persons  Addicted  to  the  Use  ©f  Opium  are 
informed  that  a  regular  physician  is  prepared  to  re- 
ceive a  few  such  as  patients  in  his  own  family,  in  the 
country,  upon  reasonable  terms.  Entire  privacy,  and 
cure  guaranteed.      Address  P.  O.  Box  87,  Alameda. 

The  attention  of  tourists  desiring  to  make  the  Yo- 
semite  trip  is  specially  directed  to  card  on  this  page 
as  to  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route. 


Fans,  dolls,  tovs,  and  articles  de  veriu  thoroughly 
repaired  with  GIANT  CEMENT.  Sold  by  all  drug- 
gists, and  at  417  Washington  StreeL 


BALDWINS  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Magvire Manager. 

F.  Lvster Acting  Manager. 

G.  R.  Chipman Tkeascrer. 

BRILLIANT  SUCCESS  OF 

MR.     JOSEPH     MURPHY 

SATURDAY JUNE   29 

MATINEE  AT  2;    EVENING  AT  8. 

THE      KERRY     GOW. 

(The  Blacksmith  of  Kerry.) 
Dan  OHara Mr.  Joseph  Murphy. 

REAPPEARANCE  OF  MISS  ROSE  WOOD 

Hurrah  for  the  Races  !     Why  the  Favorite  didn't  Win.   The 

night  of    the   Carrier  Doves.      How   the 

Kerry    Gow   broke   Jail. 

Sunday,  June  30,  Special  Performance  of 

THE   KERRY  GOW. 

Monday.  July  1,  and  every  evening  during  the  week, 

THE   KERRY   GOW. 


r-ALIFORXIA   THEATRE. 

Barton  &  Lawlor. Managers. 

Barton  Hill Acting  Manager. 

MONDAY , JULY  1,  1S78 

And  every  evening  during  the  week. 

For  two  weeks  only,  engagement  of  the  popular  young  En- 
glish actor, 

MR.    GEORGE    RIGNOLD, 

Supported  by  MISS  MARIE  BRABROOK  and  a  power- 
ful Dramatic  Company. 

Will  be  presented  in  a  style  of  unequaled  splendor,  Shaks- 
peare's  historical  play 

HENRY  V. 

Fortv-two  speaking  characters  and  two  hundred  auxiliaries. 
Magnificent  scenery  by  Voegtlin,  Including 

ACT  I. — The  English  Fleet  at  anchor. 
ACT  II — The  Siege  of  Harfleur  and  King  Henry's  Charge. 

AC  r  III. — Battle  of  Aglccourt. 
ACT  IY. — King  Henry's  Entry  into  London  on  his  magnifi- 
cent horse,  Crispin. 
ACT  Y. — Espousal  of  Henry  V.  and  Princess    Katherine. 

Gorgeous  Costumes,  Brilliant  Armors,  Thrilling  Tableaux, 
Regal  Decorations,  ITie  Madrigal  Boys,  Chime  of  Church 
Bells,  and  a  Full  Chorus. 

Fourth  of  July  and  Saturday — Henry  V.  Matinees. 
Seats  at  the  Box  Office. 


JDUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor. 


This  Saturday,  June  29,  and  Saturday  Matinee,  last  perform- 
ances of 

OLD    LAVENDER. 


LADIES'  MATINEE  TO-DAY,  AT  2  P.  M. 


HARRIGAN  AND  HART 

Will  present  this  afternoon  and  evening   their  very  amusing 
and  successful  character  drama,  entided 

OLD    LAVENDER. 

Pronounced  without  exception,  by  critics  and  public  to  be 
an  original  creation  of  exquisite  humor  and  admirable  pict- 
ures.    A  character  new  to  the  stage. 


Monday,  July  i,  positively  last   week  of  the  Harrigan  and 
Hart  Combination  and  the  Gallant  69th. 

HARRIGAN  AND  HART'S 

Great  Creations :  Blue  and  Gray,   Celebrated   Case,  Sulli- 
van's Chiistmas. 
Box  Office  open  to-day  and  every  day  for  reserved  seats. 


CHURCH  NOTICE. 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Chl-rch,  Howard  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Guard, 
will  preach  at  11  a.  m.  and  7H  p-  M-  Sunday-school  at  -z 
p.  m.     Praise  sen-ice  at  61,4  r.  11. 


QRAND  OPERA  HOUSE, 

^"^                        Mission  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
Lessee  and  Manager M.'A.  Kennedy. 

FAREWELL  TESTIMONIAL 

TO 

MR.    HENRY    EDWARDS. 

TUESDAY July  16th 

The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  in  the  kindest 
manner  volunteered  their  services: 
Mrs.  Judah, 

Miss  Jean  Burnside  (her  first  appearance), 
Miss  Virginia  Mitchell  (her  first  appearance), 
Miss  Rose  Wood, 

Miss  Augusta  Dargon, 
Miss  Eleanor  Carey, 

Madame  Varrian  (her  first  appearance), 
Miss  Emma  Grattan, 

Miss  Frankie  McLelland, 
Miss  Addie  Rogers,  and 

Miss  Louise  Sylvester. 
Mr.  Joseph  Murphv,               Mr.  James  O'Neil, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Keene, '                  Mr.  Sam.  W.  Piercy, 
Mr.  Louis  Morrison,              Mr.  W.  A.  Montague, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Grisraer,                   Mr.  C  B.  Bishop, 
Mr.  Willie  Seymour,                Mr.  Harry  Courtaine, 
Mr.  Walter  Leman,                 Mr.  A.  Bradley, 
Mr.  S.  W.  Leach,                   Mr.  F.  Robin^n, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Stoddard,               Mr.  Dan.  O'Connell, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Fitzgerald,           Mr.  J.  Thompson, 
Mr.  Thornton,                           Mr.  De  Lorme, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Hestayer,              Master  Levy. 
The  Bohemian  Club  Chorus,  the  Madrigal  and  Glee  So- 
ciety, and  others. 
The  programme  of  the  entertainments  will  be  announced 
next  week.     The  full  particulars  as  to  the  sale  of  tickets, 
and  the  disposition  of  reserved  places,  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished^  " 

NEW 

BOOKS 

Tunneling — Explosive  Compounds  and  Rock  Drills. 
By  Henry  b.  Drinker.  1,075  pages  of  text,  with 
over  1,000  illustrations,  and  over  100  pages  of 
tables.     4to,  J2  morocco Szo  00 

Michael    Angelo.      Artist  Biographies.     iSmo,    157 

pages 50 

Around  the  World  in  the  Yacht  "  Sunbeam,"  or  Our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven  Months,  with  Il- 
lustrations.    8vo,  470  pages 3  50 

Russia.  Poems  of  Places.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow.    iSmo,  245  pages 1  00 

The   Speaking  Telephone,  Talking  Phonograph,  and 

other  Novelties.     Illustrated.     8vo,  431  pages...     3  00 

Hammersmith:  A  Chronicle  of  His  Harvard  Days. 
By  Mark  Sibley  Severance,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
ismo,  524  pages 2  00 

Maid  Ellice,  a  novel.     By  Theo.  Gift.     Leisure  Hour 

Series.     i6mo 1  00 

English  Grammar  Exercises.  By  Rev.  R.  Morris 
and  H.  C.  Bowen.  "  Literature  Primers."  i8mo, 
107  pages 50 

Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1S77.  Ed- 
ited by  Spencer  F.  Baird.      i2mo,  4S0  pages 2  00 

IngersolPs  Lectures :    The  Ghosts,   and  other  Lec- 

ures.     i=mo,  232  pages t  25 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY  I 


,  The  Most  Direct  Route  to  the  Yosemite  Yalley  is  via  C.  P 
R-  R.  to  Stockton  and  Milton  ;  thence  by  stage  to  Chinese 
I  Camp,  through  the  Tuolumne  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  where 
j  the  stage  loaded  with  passengers  passes  through  the  stump 
I  of  a  b:g  tree,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  Yosemite 
I  Valley.  Trip  made  in  Two  Days  from  Stockton  and  return- 
I  ing  in  One  and  a  Half  Days,  and  to  San  Francisco  in  Two 

Days.     Th:s  is  not  done  by  any  other  route. 
I      The   most   interesting,  instructive,  and   comfortable  route 
1  is  via  the  Calaveras  Big  Trees  to  Yosemite.     This  leads 
through  over  an  Ancient  River  Bed,  where  all  the  different 
1  methods  of  Gold  Mining  are  illustrated. 

For  particulars  and  for  tickets,  apply  to  J.  M.  HUTCH- 
INGS  and  ED.  HARRISON,  Agents,  No.  5  Montgomery 
Street,  Beach's  Book  Store,  San  Francisco.  Also,  Ticket 
Office  for  the  Bodie  Mines 


EDUCATIONAL. 


K.   J.    TRL'MBLLL. 


CHAS.   W.   BEEBE. 


R.J.TRUMBULL&CO 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,     BULBS,    TREES, 

SHRUBS,    PLANTS.    ETC. 
419  and  421  Sansome  St.       ....      San  Francisco. 


NURSERY: 

Corner  H  and  Center  Sts.,     -----    San  Rafael. 


721  Market  St.  S.F 


SAFES  AND  SCALES. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

JOHN    MOLLOY,     54    CLAY   STREET. 


APPLICATION     TO     BECOME    A 

"  SOLE  TRADER— Notice  is  hereby  given  that  I, 
BESSIE  RIPPEY,  wife  of  Wesley  C.  Rippey,  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  will  apply 
to  the  County  Court  of  said  city  and  count;- and  State  afore- 
said, on  Monday,  the  5th  day  of  August,  a.  d.  1878,  the 
same  being  a  day  of  the  July  term  of  said  County  Court,  for 
the  judgment  and  decree  of  said  Court  authorizing  and 
permitting  me  to  act  as  a  sole  trader,  and  as  such  to  carry 
on  and  conduct  in  my  own  name,  in  said  city  and  county  and 
State  aforesaid,  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  merchan- 
dise, to  keep  a  grocery  and  fancy  goods  store,  to  buy  and 
sell  personal  and  real  property,  to  carry  on  a  farm,  to  lend 
and  borrow  money  on  mortgages  and  otherwise,  arid  to  do 
and  perform  all  acts  incident  to  said  different  branches  of 
business  and  each  of  them.  BESSIE  RIPPEY. 

June  26th,  A.  D.  1878. 
Wm.  H.  H.  Hart,  Attorney  for  Petitioner,  230  Montgom- 
ery Street. 


piIVIDEXD    NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

■*-^  MAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY.— For 
the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1878,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  declared  a 
Dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  eight  (8)  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 
six  and  two-thirds  (673)  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  Fed- 
eral tax,  and  payable  on  and  after  the  15th  day  of  July,  1878. 
By  order.  GEO.   LETTE,  Secretary. 
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IVIDEND  NOTICE.— SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO SAVINGS  UNION,  532  California  Street, 
comer  Webb.  —  For  the  half-year  ending  with  30th  June, 
1S7S,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  eight  (8) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposts,  and  slt  and  two- 
thirds  (67^)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free 
of  Federal  tax,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  July  16th, 
,878.  LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT, 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 
QUIET  AND  DESIRABLE  PLACE 

V.    for  LaJies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.    2£T  Entrance 
south  side  of  Court.  WARREN    LELAND. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND   OF 

^S  Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  airs.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  BOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING     OF    MUSICAL    BOXES    thoroughly 
done  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.    J.    PAILLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND   IMPORTERS, 
120  Suiter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House,  680  Broadway,  New  York. 


M  ULLER'S 
^OPTOMETER! 

The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 

Tmuller 

STHB  LEiDI>G 

OPTICIAN  I     135  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

135  Monlg'y  Sfc      I 

1  Near  Bush,    opposite   the    Occidental 

Hotel. 


F.  A.  ROULEAU, 
Searcher  of  Records 

WILL   REMOVE   TO 

ROOM  1,  SAFE  DEPOSIT  BUILDING, 

Southeast  corner  of  California  and  Montgomery  Streets,  on 
July  1,  1878. 


REMOVAL 


•J-HE  OFFICE  OF  THE 

California  Sugar  Refinery 

Removed  to  No.  715  FROXT  STREET,  over  Castle  Bros. 


W.    E.   HALE. 


R.    PACHECO. 
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HALE  &.  PACHECO, 

TOCK    AND    COMMISSION  BRO- 

kers,  317  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada  Block. 


THOMAS  BOYSON,  M.  D. 

(University  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark), 

DHYSICIAN  AND  SURGEON.    Office 

■*■  112  Kearny  Street.    Residence,  Palace  Hotel.    Office 

hours,  11  a.  m.  to  1  P.  M.,  5  to  7  p.  M.     Sunday  n  to  i  only. 
Telephone  in  the  office. 


H.     J.     PLOMTEAUX, 

DEN  T I S  T, 

fJAS     REMOVED     HIS     DENTAL 

Rooms   from   the   N,   E.  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Tenth  Streets  to  the  N.  E.  comerof  Broadway  and  Twelfth 
Streets,  over  the  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings. 
Oakland,  June  ist,  187S. 


RUPTURE 


BUY    NO    TRUSS 

Until  you  see  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  DR.  PIERCE'S  late  in- 
vention. 

Call,  or  send   for  New   Illustrated 
Book      Prices  reduced. 

MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
CO.,  609  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PIANOS  me  DECKER  BROS 


fPREXCH  SPANISH,  AND  ITALIAN 

■*■  taught  by  Prof.  T.  BARTHELEMY  DE  FILIPPE 
at  the  Pacific  Business  College,  32oPost  Street.  New 
method  Grammar  Reading  and  Conversation.  Classes  for 
both  sexes.     Also,  private  lessons  at  pupils'  residences. 


MME.  B.  ZEITSKA'S 

FRENCH.    GERMAN,  AND    ENGLISH 
INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

022  pOST  ST.,  BETWEEN  HYDE 

/  and  Larkin. 

KINDERGARTEN  connected  with  the  Institute. 
The  next  term  will  commence  July  17,  1S78. 
A  limited  number  of  Bearding  Pupils  received. 

MME.  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


FOURTH    OF    JULY,    1878. 


FIREWORKS 

Flagsy*^s^  Flags 

FIRE-CRACKERS 


CLOSING     OUT     OUR     FIREWORKS 
BUSINESS, 

And  offer  the  above  atGREATLY  REDt'CED  prices  to  the  trade. 

CHURCH    &.    CO. 


SAN  FRAN'CISCO. 


REMOVAL. 

Edward  S.  Spear  cf  Co. 
AUCTIONEERS, 

Will  remove  July  ist  to  the  spacious  warerooms, 

NO.    729    MARKET    STREET, 

Between  Third  and  Fourth,  opposite  Dupont  St, 


MILITARY    FURNISHERS 


SD   DEALERS   IN 


REGALIA 

LODGE  SUPPLIES 


FOR  ALL  SOCIETIES. 


Silk  and  Bunting  Flags,  Banners. 


Outfits  for  Aids  to  Grand  Marshal  of  Fourth  of  July  Cele- 
bration on  hand. 

A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO., 

510  SACRAMENTO  STREET. 


FurtherReduction 


THE 


SEATTLE 
GOAL 

CHEAPER  THAN  THE  CHEAPEST 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT. 


BEST 


K0HLER&  CHASE 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
&  OAKLAND. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ALL  ABOUT  LEGS. 

An  Examination  into  their  Idiosyncrasies. 

The  position  of  the  legs,  when  the  body  occupies  a 
silting  posture,  is  undeniably  more  correct  when  the 
organs  of  locomotion  arc  not  made  to  intersect  above 
the  knee,  but  descend  giacefully,  wit' out  coming  in 
contact  at  any  point  from  the  knee-joint  to  the  floor. 
The  following  diagram  in  perspective  will  show  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  true  position  of  the  legs  «  hen  a 
person  is  sitting  down: 


A  A— Thighs.     B  B—  Kn«>.     C  C-  Feet. 
The  tendency  tu  cross  the  legs  is  commonly  a  va- 
gary of  long-legged  men,  who  are  at  a  loss  to  make  .1 
proper  dispoiii:  .'.remitics.      If  a 

man  has  an  exlrernelj  long  leg.  he  is  more  than  likely 
to  cross  it  with  the  other  in  an  awkward  fashion  and 
swing  the  foot  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum.  This  act 
is  especially  noticeable  on  the  part  of  shy  men,  who 
bv  an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances  arc 
thrown  in  the  society  of  ladies.  The  agility  with 
■which  they  shift  their  legs  about— the  right  over  the 
left,  and  vice  versa— is  the  result  of  disturbing  influ- 
ences within  the  mind:  and  although  the  act  may  at 
times  appear  a  sort  of  prefuiictorv  performance,  il  is 
obviously  the  result  of  a  sympathetic  dependence  of 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  on  the  sphere  of  the  emotions, 
or  an  excited  brain.      And  so       crossing  I 

pes   in  the  society  of  ladies 

It  makes  no  difference  with 
most  men  how  they  make  up  their  minds  beforehand 
about  crossing  their  legs;  it  is  impossible,  they  tell 
us.  to  sit  three  minutes  in  the  society  of  pretty 
women  who  have  not  the  faculty  of  putting  them  at 
perfect  ease  without  crossing  the  legs  like  a  tailor  or 
dancing  master,  and  with  the  utmost  abandon.  La- 
dies often  expostulate  against  this  cosmopolitan  piac- 
tice.  but  as  Swift  said  of  his  sweetheart,  Stella,  the 
sex  takes  more  delight,  as  a  rule,  in  making  a  man 
feel  uncomfortable,  and  in  encouraging  him  in  an  ab- 
surdity, than  in  trying  to  extricate  him.  Men.  too. 
are  at  times  forgetful,  and  cross  the  legs  frequently 
without  thinking.  It  is  only  in  that  state  of  mental 
confusion  produced  by  drinking,  observes  an  English 
novelist,  when  a  man's  legs  aypear  to  have  a  memory 
independent  of  his  mind.  And  is  it  only  men  with 
long  legs  who  sit  with  the  legs  intersected?  Oh.  no. 
A  short-legged  man  is  apt  to  pose  in  this  wise  if  he  is 
in  any  sort  shy  or  philosophical.  And  crossing  the 
legs  does  not  always  indicate  a  state  of  bashfulness. 
despondency,  or  contemplation.  It  may  frequently 
be  construed  into  an  expression  of  vanity — for  what 
person  of  fine  physique  is  not  fond  of  showing  to  its 
best  advantage  the  contour  of  his  leg?  Pope  had 
these  coxcombs  in  mind  when  he  wrote: 

See  them  surrey  their  limbs  by  Durer's  rules. 
Of  all  beau-kind  di€  best -proportioned  fools. 
It  has  been  proved  by  a  smart  process  of  induction 
that  philosophers  wear  white  hats,  and  yet  the  reverse 
of  the  proposition  is  not  equally  true.  tO-wit:  that  all 
men  who  wear  white  hats  are  philosophical.  A 
wooden  leg  has  likewise  been  associated  with  a  1  ter- 
ary  turn  of  mind — Horace  tells  us  of  a  poet  who 
dashed  off  a  hundred  lines  of  versification  while 
standing  on  one  leg — but  is  every  one-legged  man  or 
every  individual  with  a  wooden  leg  a  Ktttra  U 
sage  invariably  sits  with  the  legs  crossed,  but  what 
man  is  there  beneath  the  stars  who  will  dare  assert 
that  every  person  who  crosses  his  legs  in  the  drawing- 
room  is  a  savant?  Because  men  of  genius  cross 
their  legs,  pull  out  their  watches,  bite  their  nails,  or 
yawn  in  company,  it  is  no  excuse  for  lesser  minds  to 
make  themselves  conspicuous  in  servile  imitation  of 
these  idiosyncrasies.  It  is  out  of  our  way  to  refer  to 
the  practice  of  twisting  one  leg  around  the  other, 
which  some  people  affect  in  company,  or  elevating 
the  feet  at  an  altitude  above  the  head  on  the  backs  of 
od  mantelpieces.  The  former  habit,  and  that 
of  rubbing  the  lower  joint  of  the  leg  briskly  against 
its  fellow — as  indulged  in  by  lecturers,  potentates, 
and  divines,  like  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  late 
Ahkoond  of  Swat,  and  the  Rev.  De  Witt  Talmage — 
arc  the  result  of  a  high  state  of  nervous  excitability. 
The  practice  of  crossing  the  legs,  which  is  neither 
elegant  nor  comfortable,  has  its  physical  disadvan- 
tages, and  if  persisted  in  is  likely  to  impede  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  cause  the  foot  to  be  tortured 
with  pnckly  sensations  and  become  dormant  The 
correct  position  of  the  legs,  then,  is  indicated  in  the 
cut  above,  and  it  will  not  l»e  disputed  by  any  person 
of  true  aesthetic  tastes  and  sound  judgment. 
O.  Got 


BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM 


The  Berkeley  Gymnasium  (a  preparatory  school  to  the 
University) — a  first-class  boarding-school  establishment  in 
the  interests  of  higher  education,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
cramming  system  of  the  small  colleges  and  military  acadc- 
miesof  (he  State.  The  next  term  will  commence  July  14th. 
Examination  of  candidates  for  admission  July  22d  and  23d. 
By  reo/j est,  instructions  have  been  provided  during  the  sum 
mcr  months  fur  students  preparing  fur  the  August  examina 
tioas  a   the  (Tuva  odogue  or   particulars,  ad 

dr=ss 

JOHN    F.    BURRIS,    PRINCIPAL, 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA. 

pToTB.— We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  lh< 
ration  of  our  Grammar  Department,  separate  from  the  Aca- 
demical, and  solicit  the  patronage  of  parents  and  guardians 
of  small  boys. 


GEO.  W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M,    5COTT. 


H.    T.    SCOTT. 


GOLDEN     GATE     ACADEMY 


UNION    IRON   WORKS 

(  Founded  1B49.)      Post  Office  Box  2128. 

COR.    FIRST   AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

SAX     FRANCISCO 


RBRS    Of 


Compressed  Engines, 
Air  Compressors, 

■ 


CALIFORNIA  ST.  RAILROAD  CO.— 

^      Location  of  principal  place  of  business,   San  Francis- 
co, California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Director^, 
held  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  1878,  an  assessment  (No. 
5)  of  eighteen  dollars  per  snare  was  levied  upon  the  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in  United 
States  go!  i  Secretary,  at  his  office,    No.  1435 

California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

:•:  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  10th  day  of  July,  a.  d.  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  U 
made  before,  will  be  sold  on  the  39th  day  of  July,  1S78,  to 
pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  ad- 
vertising and  expenses  of  sale. 

T.  \V.  HINCHMAN,  Secretary, 

1435  California  Street. 


Rock  Drills, 

Portable  Hoisting  Engines, 

Marine  Stationary  and  Portable  Boilers 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


CONSTANTLY   ON    HAND   AND   FOR   SALE. 

Direct-acting  Pumping  an  II  iginesj 

Upright  and  Stationary  Engines, 

Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery 
Blake's  Rock  Brea    - 

Smelting  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pi 

Chlorodu 

Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps. 
All  manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
Workmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
n.anufacturers.  * 

PRESCOTT.  SCOTT  &  CO. 


s 


AlAGE  MINING  COMPANY. 


AND    CADET   SCHOOL. 


Next  year  will  commence  July  30,  J.87S. 
For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M..  Principal, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


A  Newsboy's  Version  of  Hamlet's  Soliloquy. 
Toby,  01  matter  with    Han- 

ner  ; 
Whether  'tis  just  the  cheese  to  suffer 
The  kicks  trageous  cops. 

Or  put  ycr  props  up  and  bust  'em  on  the 
And  whci  ;,  end  "em;     T 

%  to  say  we  end 
The  racket,  and  the  thousand  soclcdol    » 
That  wc  fail  heir 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.     To  soak— to  hock— 
Yer  upper-benjamin  at  yer  uncle'?. 
The  "sugar"  for  a  good  square  meal;  ay.  there's 
The  purty  work,  Louder  back; 
For  in  such  scrapin'  fur  yer  daily 

:  to  be  pulled  and  shuffled  off 
Afore  His  Honor.     That's  .   ,_lrop 

To  yer  calamity,  ar.d  tumble  to  yer  condition  — 
Oh  !  who  w  nild  bear  these  flat-cops"  thumps 
And  pressing  wrongs  too  numerous  to  mention, 
The  tang  rgs,  or  hash  delayed, 

The  inching  ap  for  keeps  upon  a  cove. 
When  he  himself  might  make  himself  a  "  stiff." 
With  lodnum,  easy !     Oh  :  who'd  go  broke 
.       nip  the  boodle* 

But  that  the  dread  of  six  months  twicst  a  year 

In  San  Quentin,  with  nothing  to  bribe  the  jailer. 

Rather  makes  a  fd  te  had 

Been  "counted  in"  than  "counted  out," 

Or  have  had  the  eight  spot  when  the  seven  showed; 

But.  to  depend  on  sncw-balls  for  yer  food. 

And  have  a  clothes-line  for  yocr  virtuous  couch, 

Ain't  so  hunky-dory  ;  by  a  big  majority ! 
Xh  an  empty  pocket  cow  us  all; 

And  thus,  what  little  nerve  a  fellow's  got 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  this  hard  kind  of  hi 

tying  both  the  ends  against  the  middle. 

With  this  regard  I'll  hie  myseU 

To  the  miners'  hashierie,  where  I'll 

Get  action  on  this  too  empty  stomach. 

And  make  a  plate  through. 

Over  the  bay  !  ira-la-la-!ay  :   i  must  away  ' 

I'll  meet  you  in  the  park: 
■  g 
Exit  Pi  :■■ 


PAS  TUR  AGE. 

pENTLEMEN  SEEKING  SUMMER 

pasturage   for  valuable   Horses  will    find  the   best  of 
the  best  of  care  at  Corte  Madera.     Inquire  at  the 
office.     Terms,  $6  per  month. 


-p    J.  PETTIT  S-  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 
ENGRAVING    AXD    PRINTING 

ESTABLISH  Mh  NT. 
528  California  Strekt.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


pUBLIC  ADMIXISTRATOR, 

WILLIAM  DOOLAX. 

Office  No.  12  Nevada  Block. 


MILLER   &    RICHARD, 

MAKERS  OK 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 
SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND   PEERLESS 
PRESSES. 

No.  520  COMMERCIAL  STREET. 
And  205  LeidesdortT  Sireel,  San  Francisco, 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE.  17  DCPONT  STREET, 

TJOMCEOPATHIC   FREE    DISPEN- 

-"  ■*■      SARY  TO   THE  POOR—xi   Bagley  Place,  neM 
to  Hammam  Baths,  between  Dupom  and  Stockton  Streets. 


DANIEL  Z.    YOST. 


pRECKIXRIDGE  &°    YOST, 

STOCK     BROKERS, 
304  Montgomery  Street. 


cyOS.  L.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 

624  Mongoinery  Street,  Montgomery  Block. 

San  Francisco,  California. 


J.  H.  WALKER. 


JENNINGS  S.  COX. 


ALEX.  AUSTIN. 


J.   M.  WALKER    &   CO. 

STOCK  BROKERS,   N.   IV.    CORNER 
fc-'     Montgomery  and  Pine  Streets. 


Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 
Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  ala  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  seventh  (7th)  day  of  June,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  34)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  Stales  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
the  Company,  Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  Stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  tenth  day  of  July,  1878,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  ami,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  TUESDAY,  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  1378,  to  pay  the  delinqi 
together  with  cost.-  of  advertising  and  < 
of  Sale.      By  order  of  the  Board  of  1  >ir^    I 

1  .   B.  Hi  'I. Ml  S,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  15.  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

pROli  TV  POINT  GOLD  ANDSIl  I  ER 

Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  ol  works, 
Cold  Hill,  Storey  '  ounty,  Nevada. 

Notice  b  I  tat  at  a  meeting  of  the  B->.ird  of  Di- 

rectors, held  on  the  fifth  (5th)  day  of  June,  1878,  an 
assessmenl  (No.  34)  of  one  dollar  per  share,  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  28,  No.  419  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
!_sdav.  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  July.  1 
be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  WeEKBS- 
daV,  the  thirty-first  day  of  July,  1878.  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES   NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office,  Room  28,  Hay  ward's  Building,  No.  419  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

QCCIDENTAL    AXD    ORIENTAL 

Steamship  Company,  General  Office,  San  Francisco, 
June  13th,  1878. — Notice — The  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company, 
furthe  election  of  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  brought  before 
the  meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  company,  in 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  on  Wednesday,  the  third  day  of 
July,  1878.  D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


ANNUAL   MEETING.— OFFICE  OF 

Chollar-Potosi  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
June  22,  1878. — The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Chollar-Potosi  Mining  Company,  will  be  held 
at  their  office,  Room  19,  Hay  ward's  Building.  San  Francisco, 
California,  on  MONDAY,  Jnly  eighth  next,  at  twelve 
o'clock  If.  Transfer  books  will  close  on  Saturday,  June 
twenty-ninth,  at  twelve  o'clock  M. 

W.  E.   DEAN,  Secretary. 


jSJOTICE.—The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

stockholders  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, for  the  election  of  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  brought 
before  the  meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  company, 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  on  Tuesday,  July  ninth,  1878. 
E.  H.  MILLER,  Jr.,  Secretary- 


CHAS.   N.   FOX. 


M.   B.  KELLOGG. 


FOX  &  KELLOGG, 

A  TTORNEYS  AND    COUNSELORS 

■**■       AT  LAW,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Office,  No.  510  California  Street,  Rooms  I,  2,  and  %. 


TyiVIDEND  NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company.  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37,  San  Francisco,  June  15th,  1S78. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  dividend  (No.  32)  of  three  dollars  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Thursday,  June  20th,  1878. 
Transfer  books  closed  until  21st  inst. 

W.  W.  TRAYLOR,  Secretary. 


N 


'OTICE  TO  CREDITORS— NOTICE 


is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  JAMES  R.  HAMILTON,  deceased,  to  the 
creditors  of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said 
decedent,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  with- 
in four  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to 
the  said  administrator,  at  his  place  of  business.  Room  12, 
Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.     Dated  June  7,  1878. 

WILLIAM   DOOLAN. 
Administrator  of  Estateof  James  R.  Hamilton,  deceased. 
Sol.  A.  Sharp,  Attorney  for  Administrator. 


p    H.  street, 

U'         BOOK,  JOB,  AND  GENERAL 
PRINTER    AXD     PUBLISHER, 

522  California  Stp.eet, 
Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny.     Building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  VC.  U.  Telegraph  Company. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  the  neat  execution  and  prompt 
delivery  of  every  variety  of  Printing,  such  as  Cards,  Cir- 
culars,  I;  (retorts.  Receipts,  H/ 

Letter  H  ,  Orders  of  Dancing,  Concert 

Programmes,   Bills  of    Lading,  Shipping   Receipts, 
Posters,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  BRIEFS,  TRANSCRIPTS, 
COMPLAINTS.  ANSWERS,  PETITIONS,  STOCK 
BROKERS'  BLANKS,  etc 

In  short,  all  kinds  of  Job  and  Book  Printing  executed  on 
the  shortest  notice  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


\~OTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— NOTICE 

is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  MATH  IAS  HALLEBACH,  deceased,  to  the 
creditors  of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said 
decedent,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  with- 
in four  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the 
said  administrator  at  the  place  of  his  busine^.  Room  12, 
Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.     Dated  June  7th,  1878. 

WILLIAM   DOOLAN, 
Administrator  of  Estate  of  Mathias  Hallebach,  deceased. 
Sol.  A.  Sharp,  Attorney  far  Administrator. 


X 


OECE  OF  APPLICATION  TO  BE- 

COME    A    SOLE    TRADER.— Notice    is   hereby 
given  that   I.  SARAH   E.  PEREIRA,  wife  of  Samuel  L- 
Pereira,  formerly  of  the  city  and  county  of  San   Francisco, 
California  (now  of  Prescott,  Arizona),  intend  to  apply  to  the 
,urt  of  the  said  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  on 
■  .  the  first  day  of  July,  187B,  said  day  being  a  day 
of  the  July   term,  1S78,  of  said  court,  for  an  order  and  de- 
cree authorizing  and  permitting  me  to  carry-  on  business  on 
my  own  account  as  a  Sole  Trader,  in  the   city-  of  San  Fran- 
cisco or  elsewhere  in  the  State  of  California.      I  he  nature  of 
the  said  business  intended  and  proposed  to  be  carried  on  by 
me  is  that  of  keeping  a  private  lodging  house. 
San  Francisco,  May  29.  1878. 

SARAH  E.  PEREIRA. 
T.  R.  Brandon,  Attorney  for  Petitioner. 


STOCKHOLDERS'   MEETING.— The 

*~-^  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Mission 
Bay  Bridge  Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany, in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  on  Wednesday,  the 
tenth  day  of  July,  187S.  The  polls  will  open  at  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.  and  close  at  twelve  o'clook  if. 

J.   I..  WILLCUTT,  Secretary. 


STOCKHOLDERS   MEETING.—  The 

annnal  raeeeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Potrero 
and  Bay  View  Railroad  Company  will  beheld  at  the  office  of 
the  company,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco, on  Wednesday, 
July  tenth,  1878.  The  polii  will  open  at  one  o'clock  p.  M. 
and  close  at  two  o'clock  p.  m. 

J.   L.  WILLCUTT,  Secretary. 
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TOCR-HOLDERS   MEETING.—  Tht 

annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Market 
Street  Railway  Company  of  San  Francisco  will  be  held  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  on 
Wednesday,  July  tenth,  187S.  The  polls  will  open  al 
twelve  o'clock  M.  and  close  at  one  o'clock  p. 

J.  I..  WILLCUTT,  Secretary. 


STOCKHOLDERS    MEETING.—  The 

k—  annual  m-retin^  of  the  stockholder*  of  the  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego  Railroad  Company  will  be  held  at  the  office 
of  the  company,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  on  Wednes- 
day, July  tenth,  1278.  The  polls  will  open  at  ten  o'clock 
a.  M.  and  close  at  two  o'clock  p.  m. 

J.  L.  WILLCUTT,  Secretary-. 


STOCKHOLDERS   MEETING.—  The 

*~~^  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the 
company,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  on  Wednesday, 
July  tenth,  1878.  The  polls  will  open  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  close  at  two  o'clock  p.  m. 

J.   L.  WILLCUTT,  Secretary. 


B 


EST  &=  BELCHER  MIXING   COM- 

pany. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  above  named  company,  for  the  election  of  Trusi  • 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before 
it,  will  be  held  on  Monday,  July  8th,  1878  (second  Mon- 
day in  July),  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  M.  on  that  day, 
at  the  office  of  the  company,  in  this  city-.  Transfer  books 
will  be  closed  on  Monday,  July  1st,  1878,  at  three  o'clock 
p.  M.  '      "    WM.    WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office,  Room  No.  20,  Nevada  Block,   No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


N 


OTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— NOTICE 


is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  administrator  of 
die  estateof  GEORGE  BRAND,  deceased,  to  the  credit- 
ors of.  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said  dece- 
dent, to  exhibit  them,  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  within 
four  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the 
said  administrator  at  the  place  of  his  business,  Room  12, 
Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  in  die  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.     Dated  June  3,  1878. 

WILLIAM  DOOLAN, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  George  Brand,  deceased. 
-    _     A.   Sharp,  Attorney  for  Administrator. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


8gy°>  HAI  LROAD.-Cj 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  April  25,  1878. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as 
follows : 

Q  ~n  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Hollister, 
Q'O^  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and  all  Way 
Stations.  &5T  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  At  Salinas  the 
M,  &  S.  V.  R.  R.  connects  with  this  train  for  Monterey. 
£5T  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  Parlor  car  at- 
tached to  this  train. 

m  An  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
10.^.0  tionS-  J  ' 

-  on  P.  M.  DAILY  (Sundays  excepted)  for  Gilroy,  Pa- 
O'-D  jaro.  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  and  Way  Stations. 
S3T  Stage  connection  made  with  this  train  at  Santa 
Clara  for  Pacific  Congress  Springs. 

&3T  On  Saturdays  only,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  at  Pajaro  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz,  Re- 
turning, passengers  leave  Santa  Cruz  at  4.30  a.  m.  Mon- 
days (breakfast  at  Gilroy),  arriving  in   San  Francisco  at  10 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


C 


OMMENCING  WEDNESDA  Y,MA  Y 

29th,  1878,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS 
WILL  LEA  VE  SAN  FRANCISCO: 


Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing 
ket  Street. 


Mar- 


.     ,„    P.    M.    DAILY 
4-4°  tions. 


6.  JO  , 


for    San    Jose    and    Way    Sta- 
DAILY    for    Menlo    Park    and  Way  Sta- 


j  ?'   M 
tions. 

£%■  SUNDAYS    AN    EXTRA   TRAIN  will  leave  for 
San  Jose  and  Way  Stations  at  9.30  a.  m.     Returning,  will 
leave  San  Jose  at  6.00  r.  M. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
8£r  Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of 
the  road  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
via  OAKLAND,  leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry 
Landing,  Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  m.  daily,  and  making 
close  connection  at  GOSHEN  for  Sumner,  Mohave,  LOS 
ANGELES,  Wilmimgton,  Anaheim,  Colton,  Colorado 
River,  and  Yuma. 
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ORTH    PACIFIC    COAST     RAIL- 
ROAD. 

INCREASED    FACILITIES. 


On  and  after  Wednesday,  May  ist,  1878,  the  two  new,  fast, 

and  elegant  steamers  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAU- 

SALITO  will  run  between  San  Francisco 

and  San  Rafael   as  follows  : 

WEEK  DAYS. 
Leave  San  Francisco. 
(From   San   Quenrin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 
7.15  a.m.  for  S?.n  Rafael. 
8.15  "  for  San  R.  &  Junct'n 
9.40  "  " 

1.45  P.M. 
4.00 

5.00  "  " 

6.15  "     for  San  Rafael. 


(From  Saucelito  Ferry,  Mar- 
ket Street). 

5.30  p.m.  for  all  points  be- 
tween Saucelito  and  San 
Rafael. 


Leave  San  Rafael. 

(Via  San  Quentin  Ferry.) 

6.30  a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 

8.00     " 

9.00     "         "  " 


3.  IS   P.M. 
5.OO       " 

6.15       " 


(Via  Saucelito  Ferry). 
7.00  A.M.  for  San  FrancisCo. 

AYS. 
(Via  San  (Juentin  Ferry). 

8.35  a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 
11,15     " 

I.45  P.M. 
4.3O       " 


(From    San    Quentin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 
10,00  A.M.  for  San  Rafael. 
12.30  p.m.      "  " 

3.15     " 

5.45     "   for  San  Rafael  and 
Junction. 
(Fr»m  Saucelito  Ferry,  Mar- 
ket S  treat). 
8.00   A.  M.   Excursion   train, 
connecting   at    Junction 
with   train  for  San  Ra- 
fael. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
Round  Trip  Tickets  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Ra- 
fael  have  been   reduced   as  follows:  Weekdays,  75  cents ; 
Sundays,  50  cents. 

W.   R.   PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


(Via  Saucelito  Ferry). 
6.45  p.m.  for  San  Francisco. 


s 


AN  FRANCISCO  AND 

NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 


TIME  SCHEDULE —  SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Monday,  June  10th,   1878,    Boats  and  Trains 

will  leave  San  Francisco  (Washington  Street 

Wharf),  as  follows: 

7  DO  A-  M->  DAILY,  Sttnaays  excepted. 

/•W  MAIL  AND  EXPRESS  TRAIN,  via 
Donahue  for  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  way  stations.  Stage  connection  made  at  Santa 
Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs,  Geyserville  for  Skaggs' 
Springs,  at  Cloverdale  for  Ukiah,  Lakeport,  Mendocino 
City,  Highland  Springs,  Bartlett  Springs,  Soda  Bay,  and 
the  GEYSERS. 

^^Connections  made  at  Fulton  for  Korbel's,  Guemeville, 
Russian  River,  and  the  Redwoods. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  7.55  p.  m.) 

-?   DO  P-  M->  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted, 

O  ^     EXPRESS  via  Donahue  for  Cloverdale  and 

way  stations.     Stage  connections  at  Lakeville  for  Sonoma. 
Round   Trip   Tickets,   good   from   Saturday  till    following 
Monday:  Donahue,  Si  50;  Petaluma,  $2;  Santa  Rosa,  $3; 
Healdsburg,  $4  ;  Cloverdale,  $5, 
(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  12.55  p-  M-) 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS  AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

R  OQ  -A.  M.,  Sundays  only,  via  Donahue, 

for  Cloverdale  and  way  stations.  Fares  for  the 
round  trip :  Donahue,  $1  :  Petaluma,  $1  50 ;  Santa  Rosa, 
$2-  Healdsburg,  S3  ;  Cloverdale,  $4. 

Connection  made  at  Fulton  for  Laguna,  Forestville,  Kor- 
bel's, Guemeville,  the  Russian  River,  and  Big  Trees.  Fares 
for  round  trip  :  Fulton  and  Laguna,  $2  50;  Forestville,  Kor- 
bel's.and  Guemeville,  $3- 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  6.55  p.  M.) 

Freight  received  from  7  A.  m.  to  5.00  p.  m.  daily  (except 
Sunday). 

Ticket  Office,  Washington  Street  Wharf. 
Arthur  Hughes,  Gen.  Manager.  A.  A.  Bean,  Sup't. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CAL'A, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


j  qq    A.    M.,    DAILY,     VALLEJO 

/  *_  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  Williams,  Knight's  Land- 
ing, and  Sacramento- 
Sundays   excepted  for  Woodland,  Williams,  and  Knight's 
Landing. 

[Arrive  San   Francisco  8.55  p.  m.] 

g  qq  A.  M.,  DAILY,   ATLANTIC 

Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry)  for  Sacra- 
mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  p.  M 

[ Arrive  San  Francisco  5.35  p  m.j 

10  00  A-  M-'    DAILV>    ACCOM  MO- 

*  dation  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry) 

to  San  Pablo  only.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  4.05  p.  m.J 

qq  P.  M,   DAILY,   SAN  JOSE 

Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 
at  all  way  stations      Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  a.  m. 

a  qq  P.  M.,   DAILY,   EXPRESS 

7~*  Train  (via  Oakland    Ferry)   for   Lathrop,   and 

Stockton,  Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
"  Santa  Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ton, and  Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers). Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jese 
at  6.55  p.  m.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  m.] 

//  OO  P-  A/->  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

*-f- *  *S 'S  Yallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
land, Knight's  Landing,  and  Sacramento,  and  at  Sacramen- 
to with  passenger  train,  leaving  at  9.35  p.  M.,  on  Tuesdays. 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Car- 
son, and  Virginia.  Sleeping  cars  between  Vallejo  and  Car- 
son. [Arrive  San  Francisco  n. 10  a.  m.] 

/I  OO  P-  M">  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED. 

jT"*  *-^  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 

Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  ©n  the  Sacramento  River  ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9,00  a,  m.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  p.  m.] 

,,    3Q   P.    M.,   DAILY,    THROUGH 

*/-",_/  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 

throp and  Mojave, 

II.55  A.   M. 


irriving  a;  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
[Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  A.  m.] 


FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS. 


FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 


Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 


B — Sundays  excepted.  c — Sundays  only. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

To  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  7.00,  9.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  5.00 
p.  M. 

To  San  Jose,  daily,  to.  30  a.  si.,  3.00,  4.00  p.  M. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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B — Sundays  excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
From   Fernside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,  10.00,  11.00  a.  m. 
6.00  P.  M. 

From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8.10  a.  m. 


■pRENCH  SA  VINGS 
1  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

411  Bl-kh  Strbet,  above  Kearney,  San-  Francisco. 
G.  MAHE.  Director. 


MASONIC  SAVINGS 
1VM  AND   LOAN  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.   H.   CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


THE   CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY. 


y  UNCTION  OF  MARKET,  POWELL 
and  Eddy  Streets.  Ordinary  and  Term  Deposits  re- 
•eived,  and  Loans  made  on  real  estate  security.  Remit- 
tances may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  or  by  checks  on 
reliable  parties,  payable  here;  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bank  commences  only  with  the  receipt  of  the  coin.  No 
charge  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 


ODD  FELLOWS'  SAVINGS  BANK 


QFFICE,  ODD  FELLO  WS>  HALL,  325 

Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Deposits  re- 
ceived in  sums  of  one  dollar  and  upward.  Remittances 
from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Cos 
Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house,  but  the  Bank 
will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery.  The  signature 
of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first  deposit. 

MARTIN  HELLER,  President. 
James  Benson,  Secretary. 
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ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


CREEK  ROUTE 
From  San    Francisco — Daily — B6.30 — B7.20 — 8.15 — 9.15, 
10.15— 11. 15  a.  m.— 12.15— 1.15— 2.25— 3.15— 4.15— 5.15 

6.15  P.   M. 

From  Oakland — Daily — B6.20 — 07. 10 — 8.05 — 9.05 — 10.05 
— 11.05  a.  M-  — 12.05— 1.05 — 2.15—3.05—4.05—5.05— 
6.05  P.  m.  b — Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup'L  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ. 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  tfae  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Frai.cisco. 


pACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

First-class   steamers   with   unequaled   accommodations    for 
passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
On  the  ist  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
June  10,  July  8,  Aug.  5,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  igth  of  each  month. 

FOR  HONOLULU, 
April  27th,  and  every  four  weeks  thereafter. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.  C,    PUGET   SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  -HONGKONG. 

Connecting    at    Yokohama  with   steamers   for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,  OCEANIC,        BELGIC. 

Saturday,  May  18.  I  Tuesday,  June  18  I  Tuesday,  July  16. 
Friday,  August  16.     Tuesday,  Sept.  17     Wednesday, 
Saturday,  Nov.  16.  j  Tuesday,   Dec.  17  |  October  16. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  No.  2  Montgomery  Street. 

For  freight  apply  at   the   Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany's Wharf. 

T.   H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

GEO.  H.  BRADBURY,  President. 
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AUCELITO  FERRY. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

On  and  after  Sunday,  April  7th,  1877,  a  swift  and  com- 
modious steamer  will  leave  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m.;  11.00 
a.  m. ;  *3.3o  p.  m. ;  5.30  p.  m. — R.  R. 

Saucelito — 7.55  a.  m. — R.  R.  ;  9.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m. ;  4.30 
p.  m. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — 8.00  a.  m. — R.  R. ;  10.00  a.  m. ;  12  m. ;  2.00 
p.  m. ;  4.30  p.  m.  ;  6.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9.00  a.  m.;  11.00  a.  m. ;  i.oop.  m.;  3.30  p.m.; 
5.45  p.  m.;  7.45  p.  m.— R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00 
a.  m.  On  SATURDAY  extra  trip  from  Saucelito  at  6.25 
p.  m.     *  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street. FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 
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HE  STA  TE  INVESTMENT 


—  AND  — 


INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


CASH   ASSETS 8450,000 


Principal  Office,  218  and  zao  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


officers: 


A.  J.   BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IYERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.  H.  CUSHING.  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


FRANK    KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAY,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,   Room  16.     Probate,   divorce,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  all  other  cases  attended  t«. 


T'HE  NEVADA   BANK 
1  OF  SAN 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI 


'CISCO, 


Paid  up  Capital $10,000,000  Gold. 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000 


DIRECTORS: 
Louis  McLane,  President.      J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-PreaidenL 
Jo'hn  W.  Mackay,     W.  S.  O'Brien,     James  G.  Fair. 


Cashier H.  W.  Glenny. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo.  A.  King 

Agents  at  N«w  York,  (  C.  T.  Christensen. 

(62  Wall  Street.)  t  Chas.  W   Chlrch. 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 

Eart  of  the  world.     Makes  Transfers  by  Telegraph  and  Ca- 
le,  and  draws  Exchange  at  customary  usances.     This  Bank 
has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


EXCHANGE 
On   the   principal  Cities  throughout  the    United    States, 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand, -and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

New  York  Bankers The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

London  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 

The  Union  Bank  of  London. 


'  HE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 
(Limited.) 

No.  423  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Office 3  Angel  Court. 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Eat  tiings 150,000 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 

Fred'k  F.  Low,  >  ,t 

IGN.    StEIXHART,}*1"^"- 

P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


'-THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO] 


Capital Sj,ooo,ooo 

D.  O.  Mills President. 

William  Alvord Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 


AGENTS  — New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan; 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Eank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-©n-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


TTIBERN1A   SAVINGS 
■LI  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweeney. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Sullivan. 

TRUSTEES. 

M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'Sullivan,        P.  McAran, 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R.  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer. Edward  Martin 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  comer  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wei  s, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery. 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accompany  his  first 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  a.  m.  to  3  P.  M. 


CALIFORNIA    FARMERS' 
MUTUAL 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

[ESTABLISHED  IN   1874.] 


Paid  up  Capital $200,000 

Assets  exceed 326,000 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  209  SANSOME  ST. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL., 


THOS.  FLINT,  President.        J.  W.  FOARD,  Manager. 

Ferd.  K.  Rule Secretary. 

I.  G.  Gardner N  .  General  Agent. 

JohnJC.  Staflss Special  Agent. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


lillCIUIIE    VILLE  DE  PARIS. 


PIANO    WAREROOMS, 
31  POST  ST.,  Mechanics' Institute  Building. 
ELEGANT  PIANOS. 
L.  K.  HAMMER, 

Sole  Agent  for  PacifiL  Co^-l. 

£2T  Owner*  o'  QlirJccriag  Piano*  -tre  specially  requested 
to  learc  orders  for  tuning  at  wait  Street. 


MUSIC 


KNABE   PIANOS, 
Irving  Pi.\no>,  Rogers' Upright  Pianos, 

Princt  Orpins,  Waters'  Organs,  Sheet  Music. 

Bancroft,  Knight  &  Co., 

MARKET  STREET. 


AGENCY 

SCHOMACKER  AND  HENRY  F.   MIL- 
LER CELEBRATED  PIANOS. 

Pianos  Tuned,  Rented,  and  for  Sale  on  the  Installment  Plan. 

WoODWORTH,SCHELL&  Co. 

12  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TENTS 

And  Camp  Outfits 

FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET,  AT 

E.     DETRICK     &     CO.'S, 

119,  121,  and   123  Clay  Street. 


MAYNARD   &  JONES, 


IMPORTERS    OF 


FIRST  QUALITY  ONLY 

Boots  and  Shoes, 

238  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR  BUSH. 


5sfc  Agents  for  the  celebrated  Greek  Cross  brand  of  La- 
dies* and  Children's  Shoes. 

iarjust  received,  500  dozen  latest  styles  of  Sandals, 
French  and  Oxford  Ties,  Low  Shoes,  etc 


Newton  Booth,  C  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  YV.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

yrr  iv.  dodge  &-•  co., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

N"ortbw-cst  comer  Clav  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


C.  HERRMANN 


Keeps'ihe  largest  and  most  sei;_  an]     HA1 

STOKE  on  the  coast  at 

402    KEARNY    STREET,    NEAR    P!NE, 
910   MARKET  ST.,  ABOVE   STOCKTON. 


ELEGANT 

NEW  STYLES 

..OF 

Millinery  %  Fancy  Goods 

And  all  other  goods  suitable  for  man,  woman  or  child,  at 

PALMER    BROTHERS, 

726,  72S,  730,  732,  and  734  Market  St 


ACIFIC 


BOSINLbo 

COLLEGE, 
320  Post  Street 


^INr 


The  clearance  sales  at  the  end  of  each  season  have  be- 
come a  popular  feature  of  the  times  and  a  necessity, 
because  the  prudent  met  chant  knows  that  it  will  pay  him 
better  to  sacrifice  Ins  goods  now  than  to  carry  them  over 
to  next  Spring,  when  the  NOL'l'EAUTES  of  this 
season  will  have  become  cast-off  ROSSIGXOLS.  Fol- 
lowing this  popular  and  sensible  movement,  we  have 
made  preparations  to  insure  a  complete  success  to 

OUR  CLEARANCE  SALE 


OF 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  GOODS 


Commencing  on  MONDAY,  JULY  1st. 

YVe  have  reduced  the  price  of  all  our  goods  without  exception.  A 
difference  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  will  be  noticed  between  the  PRES- 
ENT REDL'CED  and  the  ORIGINAL  REASONABLE  price  of  the 
most  desirable  articles  in  the  house,  and  in  some  cases — hard  cases, 
perhaps — the  difference  will  amount  to  50  per  cent,  and  more.  The 
importance  of  this  announcement  will  be  more  readily  understood  by 
referring  to  the  fact  that  the  CITY"  OF  PARIS  has  gained  for  itself 
the  name  of  importing  successfully  to  the  best  trade  and 

THE  MOST  REFINED  TASTE  OF   SAN    FRANCISCO. 

We  have  tlie  best  assorted  and  most  care  filly  selected  stock 
of  fine  Dry  Goods  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

\Ye  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  our. 

HOSIERY       DEPARTMENT, 

In  which  the  special  bargains  are  most  noteworthy.     \Ye  offer  a  line  of 
Ladies' FRENCH  LISLE  THREAD  HOSE  in  moss  and  jasper  effects 

At  One  Dollar  a  Pair. 

Former  price  S1.75  and  $2.      A  line  of  Children's  Fancy  Stockings 
AT  HALF  PRICE.     As  special  features  we  would  mention 

A  GREAT  REMNANT  SALE 

Of  this  season's  accumulated  Remnants  of  Fine  Dress  Goods,  and  the 
BEST    LINE    OF    BLACK    SILKS  ever  offered  in  San  Francisco, 

AT  OXE  DOLLAR  A    YARD. 

Jl&S-  During  the  clearance  sale  we  shall  continue  to  call  special  at- 
tention to  noteworthy  bargains  in  our  weekly  advertisements. 


(samd/ei 


CITY  OF  PARIS. 


BUY  YOUR  SHIRTS  AT 


DIAMONDS, 
WATCHES, 
JEWELRY 

AND    SILVERWARE 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

STERLING  SILVER  SPOONS  &  FORKS, 
.925    FINE,    AT 

$1.50  PER  OUNCE. 
Geo:  G.  Shreve  &  Co., 

110    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


MARBLEIZED 

IRON  MA  XT  ELS 

—  AND  — 

ENAMELED    GRATES. 


The  perfection  whieh  ihe  manufacture  of  Marblcued 
Iron  Mantels  has  attained  brings  them  in  direct  competition 
with  the  best  qualities  of  slate  for  all  purposes  where  mantels 
are  used,  and  they  are  in  a  great  measure  talcing  the  place 
of  marble.  The  soft  rich  color  in  which  these  mantels  are 
finished  renders  them  a  much  more  agreeable  article  of  fur- 
niture to  a  room  than  the  cold,  repulsive- looking  marble 
slab,  and  colors  may  be  selected  to  harmonise  with  the  fur- 
niture. In  Elegance  of  Design,  Quality  of  Finish, 
and  Durability  of  Polish,  they  arc  every  way  superior 
to  state  or  marble.  In  point  of  economy,  also,  they  ctfst 
very  much  less,  ar«  stronger,  and  certainly  far  more  durable 
than  either. 

The  Largest  Stock  and  Greatest  Variety  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.         For  sale  by 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 

Nos.  no,  112,  114,  11S,  &  120  Batter v  St. 


GRAND   AVERAGE,  95   I- 
OUT  OF  A  POSSIBLE  96. 


CALTIQN. — One  New  York  Piano-maker  having  not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  to  an  altered  report, 
but  alsodishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
age of  95  out  of  a  possible  96,  the  Examining  Judges  flatly 
contradicted  him,  and  certify  that  he  reached  an  aveage  of 
qo^i  only,  ranking  but  THIRD  on  Square  and  FOt'RTH  on 
Parlor  Grands. 

Every  Stein  way  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  eld  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,  105  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MORRIS,  SCHWAB  &  CO. 

FINE-ART    DEALERS. 
FREE   ART   GALLERY. 


A  complete  assortment  of  ARTISTS'  MATERIAL,  CO  ID 
FRAMES,  etc. 


19     AND 


POST   STREET. 


TJ/AREROOM 

V*        KEARNY  AND  £ 


MS 


X.   W.    CORXER 
SUTTER  STREETS 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &   CO. 

SHEET  MUSIC. 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


SEWING  MACHINE, 

The  only  really  li^ht-running  lock-stitch   Sewing  Machine 
in  the  market. 


"DOMESTIC"  PAPER  FASHIONS 

Elegant,  stylish,  and  reliable. 
J.  \V.  EVANS,  20  Post  Street,  San  F 


H.   P.  GREGORY    &    CO. 

2  and  4  California  St., 
Sole   Agents   for  the  celebrated 

SPIDER      HOSE, 

A  brand  of  Rubber  Hose  made  expressly 
for  use  on  the   Pacific  CoasL     Costs  no 
more  and  guaranteed  to  outlast  any  other  make. 


BEAMISH'S 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  II.    NO.  26. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  JULY    6,   1878. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


GOING  FOR  THE  GOLDEN  GOAL, 


Incidents  in  the  Voyage  of  the  Pioneer  Ship  Tarolinta— 1849. 
BY  DR.  J.  C  TUCKER. 


The  first  uncertain  rumors  of  gold  found  in  far-off  California — a 
terra  incognita  lying  somewhere  near  sunset,  on  the  North  American 
continent — reached  the  Atlantic  States  about  October,  1848.  The  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  had  just  closed — the  latter  ced- 
ing to  our  government  the  Territory  of  California. 

But  little  credence  was  at  first  given  the  report;  but  when,  a  month 
later,  a  few  persons  returned  from  the  placer  diggings  with  specimens 
of  gold,  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Young  America  was  aroused,  and 
inquiries  as  to  the  geographical  location  and  general  character  of  El 
Dorado  were  numerous.  Excepting  whalers  and  a  few  traders  who  had 
visited  the  Pacific  Coast  by  sea,  none  had  personal  knowledge  of  that 
distant  shore. 

The  navigators — Cook,  Porter,  and  others — seemed  to  confirm  the 
exaggerated  stories  of  these  traders,  all  agreeing  that  the  coast  was 
barren,  dangerous,  and  windy.  Fremont,  Bryant,  and  others  who. 
crossing  the  plains  and  intervening  ranges  of  Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  had  reached  the  fertile  valleys  of  California,  apparently 
embraced  the  other  extreme  in  describing  them  as  clothed  in  eternal 
verdure  and  flowers  of  every  hue  !  Their  description,  being  the  most 
agreeable,  was  generally  accepted  by  the  young  and  enthusiastic  spirits 
who  proposed  to  set  forth  for  the  golden  land  of  the  West 

By  December,  1848,  the  stories  of  gold  found  by  the  pound  in  El  Do- 
rado were  confirmed  beyond  question  by  the  shipment  of  the  precious 
metal  in  payment  for  goods  ordered  out  from  the  East.  Several  vessels 
were  at  once  put  up  for  passengers  and  freight,  and  by  January  1st, 
1849,  some — including  the  ships  Pacific,  Brooklyn,  and  Christopher+Co- 
lon — sailed  with  full  complements  of  passengers  and  cargoes.  Many 
companies,  with  high-sounding  names  and  purposes,  were  formed". 
Some  of  these  were  sufficiently  large  to  purchase  their  own  ships,  and 
all  went  provided  with  every  known  species  of  implement  for  mining. 
As  each  member  was  obliged  to  put  into  such  companies  at  least  $500 — 
the  ordinary  fare  out  to  California  being  from  5300  to  $600 — those  going 
out  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  particularly,  were  well  armed,  provisioned, 
and  provided  for. 

Thousands  started  across  Mexico,  with  a  vague  expectation  of  find- 
ing vessels  in  the  Pacific  ports  of  that  country-,  or  of  traveling  up  the 
western  coast  to  the  mines.  For  many  years  after,  and  until  covered 
by  a  kindly  sod,  the  many  little  piles  of  stones  along  the  trails  leading 
Pacificward  sadly  testified  to  the  many  "  Americans "  who,  through 
violence  or  tropical  disease,  had  dropped  out  of  the  ranks  and  passed 
on  to  a  still  more  unknown  land. 

About  November,  1848,  the  first  two  steamers — California  and  Pana- 
ma— of  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co.  left  New  York  to  take  their  places  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  route.  They  both  were  crowded  to  excess,  although 
the  fare  was  high.  Before  they  doubled  the  Horn  and  reached  Panama 
as  many  more  passengers  had  arrived  at  that  ancient  Spanish  citv  by 
the  succeeding  steamer  to  Aspinwall,  and  then  via  Chagres  River  and 
mule  trail.  There  the  major  part  of  them  were  obliged  to  wait  until 
the  steamers  went  up  to  California  and  returned. 

Meanwhile,  others  continued  to  arrive,  while  a  few  departed  in  craft 
of  any  size  and  condition.  Many  embarked  in  crazy  little  coasting  ves- 
sels; and  as  high  as  51200  was  given  for  a  whale-boat,  in  which  some 
parties  reached  San  Diego  and  Monterey.  Upon  the  Isthmus,  also, 
full  cemeteries  and  lonelier  graves  attest  the  sudden  ending  of  many  a 
journey,  begun  amid  the  brightest  anticipations. 

The  malaria  of  the  tropics,  so  deadly  to  those  of  the  northern  lati- 
tudes at  any  time,  but  particularly  to  this  throng  of  young  and  impru- 
dent spirits,  decimated  their  army  as  if  with  a  plague.  The  gorgeous 
tropical  scenery;  the  soft,  sensual  climate;  the  luscious  fruits  and  wines; 
the  abandon  and  beauty  of  the  native  women,  voluptuous  in  their  phys- 
ical perfection  and  graceful  demi-costumes;  the  wild,  adventurous  char- 
acter of  their  enterprise,  all  seemed  to  combine  in  forming  such  an  ir- 
repressible type  of  young  Yankee  character  abroad  as  Spanish  America 
never  again  may  see. 

There  were  no  gray-heads  to  counsel  prudence  The  first  pioneers 
to  California  were  all  men,  few  of  them  over  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
They  rushed  away  from  hamlet  and  from  city — the  hopeful  and  the 
brave — disregarding  the  doublings  and  remonstrances  of  older  and 
more  skeptical  heads.  Every  locality,  almost  every  hearthstone,  had  its 
representative,  and  few  there  were  unworthy.  No  little  courage  and 
enterprise  was  required  then  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  by  land  or  Fea 
to  explore  a  wilderness  said  to  be  infested  with  fierce  animals  and  In- 
dians. California  was  then  less  known  than  is,  bv  the  researches  of 
Livingstone  and  Stanley,  the  heart  of  Africa  to-dav.  The  character 
and  class  of  young  men  composing  the  front  rank  of  the  great  army  of 
those  whose  tramp  reechoed  Westward  in  49  was  remarkable,  and 
worthy  of  comment. 

Twenty  thousand  youth,  passed  upon  as  competent  by  that  unerring 
medical  monitor — self-conscious  ability — turned  from  happy,  manv 
from  luxurious,  homes  to  find  in  the  wilderness  health,  wealth,  and 
manly  excitement.  There  were  no  cripples,  no  aged,  in  the  throng. 
In  after  years,  when  peace  and  prosperity  were  assured,  the  cautious 
and  matured  capitalist  crept  in  with  his  experience  and  money,  and 
gathered  in  what  youth  had  overlooked.  The  Darwinian  theory  of 
"  the  fittest  in  selection  "  was  then  unknown  as  such,  but  practiced  bv 
nature's  promptings.  Most  of  these  pioneers  were  sons  of  rich  families, 
and  many  far  above  mediocre  mental  ability.  The  cost  of  reaching 
these  shores  then  was  not  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and  manv  a 
slouched  hat  covered  a  cultivated  mind,  replete  with  classic  lore.  Some 
may  have  whined  as  they  fell  by  the  roadside,  or  sea.  on  that  memorable 
rush,  but  the  majority  have  met  death — and  life,  with  its  vicissitudes 
sometimes  more  bitter — unflinchingly  and  unmurmuringly.  A  more 
gallant,  generous,  untiring  host  of  youth  shall  never  meet  again. 

Those  who  passed  through  Mexico  were  generally  the  first  to  reach 

California.    Successively,  the  Nicuraguan  and  Tehauntepec  routes  were 

opened,  and  thronged  by  later  emigrants.     At  San  Carlos  (on  the  bank 

of  the  Rio  de  San  Juan),  where,  teeming  with  life,  nature,  jealous  of  the 

loss  of  time,  is  sleepless  amid  the  sublime  scenery  and  scents  of  tropics; 

where  the  lofty   ronron  and  cedros  trees  stretch  out,   Briareus  like,  a 

thousand  protecting  arms  wreathed  in  parasitical  garlands,  sleep  where 

they  dropped  in  that  onward,  hopeful  march  the  young,  the  loved,  the 

true!      Beneath  the  clear  starlight  of  the  equator,  and   the  brighter 

gleam  of  the  Southern  Cross,  a  few  heartfelt  words  of  prayer  have  fallen 

from  sincere  lips,  as  with  tender  care  comrades  consigned  the  cold  form 

of  some  cherished  friend  to  the  embrace  of  the  deep  and  glittering  sea. 

With  drooping  heads  and  dragging  feet  on  the  burning  plains  with  its 

boundless  horizon  of  fire;  buried  amid  the  mountain  snows,  confronted 

by  gaunt  famine;  and  with  the  savage  warring  for  the  life  of  those 

dearer  than  self — everywhere  they  dropped  and  made  no  sign. 

"And  save  the  cross  above  his  head. 

Be  there  no  sign  nor  emblem  spread. 

By  pryinc  stranger  10  be  read, 

Or  stav  the  passing  pilgrim's  tread." 

California  was  the  Mecca  toward  which  all  these  pilgrimE  converged. 
As  I  have  said,  those  by  the  Mexican  route,  with  the  few  fortunate  ones 


by  the  first  Isthmus  steamers  that  got  directly  through,  were  the  avant 
cottrrtcrs  of  the  throng  following,  many  going  to  San  Francisco  from 
New  York  in  sixty  days.  Next  came  the  Cape  Horn  fleet,  averaging 
six  months  trips. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  the  first  overland  trains  arrived,  generally  in 
good  condition,  in  about  three  or  four  months  from  St.  Louis.  They 
had  pack-mules,  had  traveled  fast,  passing  larger  and  slower  trains,  and 
thus  getting  the  best  pasture.  And  now.  with  this  reference  to  the 
cause,  character,  and  course  of  the  "  California  gold  excitement,"  I  will 
endeavor  to  more  particularly  give  a  description  of  the  voyage  of  the 
good  ship  that  bore  me  to  the  "golden  goal, "and  of  such  things  as  came 
directly  within  my  own  observation,  then,  there,  and  thereafter. 

The  staunch  half-clipper  ship  Tarolinta  (Indian  for  "  floating  rose"), 
five  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen,  owned  by  the  Griswold  Bros.,  of 
New  York  City,  Captain  Wm.  Cave,  advertised  "superior  accommo- 
dations for  passengers,"  and  to  sail  December  28,  1848,  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, stopping  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  Valparaiso,  South  America.  At  that 
date,  her  passenger  list  remaining  unfilled,  the  time  for  sailing  was 
again  postponed  until  January  9,  1849.  Again,  at  that  time,  owing  to 
additional  freight  offering  for  South  America  it  was  said,  the  time  of 
departure  was  fixed  for  the  13th  of  the  month.  One  of  the  fiercest 
snow  storms  that  ever  encrusted  the  Atlantic  coast  had  prevailed  for 
several  days  preceding.  The  streets  of  New  York  Citv  were  three  feet 
deep  with  snow.  The  rivers  had  frozen  over,  and  people  crossed  from 
Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn  on  the  ice.  On  January  12th  a  thaw  broke  the 
icy  bond.  The  morning  of  the  13th  was  clear  and  cold.  We  were 
ordered  to  be  on  board  early.  The  Tarolinta  had  among  her  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  passengers  some  celebrities,  which  fact,  together 
with  the  then  gathering  excitement  regarding  California,  perhaps  ac- 
counted for  the  vast  assemblage  of  several  thousand  persons  upon  the 
pier,  fool  of  Wall  Street,  at  which  our  vessel  lay.  That  wharf,  as  well 
as  those  adjoining,  was  black  with  excited  spectators,  who  cheered 
lustily  as  the  lines  were  cast  off",  and  two  powerful  steam-tugs  pulled  the 
ship  away  through  the  great  masses  of  ice  down  the  harbor  to  the  sea. 

On  the  way  down  to  Sandy  Hook  a  champagne  collation  was  served 
to  the  owners  on  board.  A  few  of  the  distinguished  passenger^  were 
invited  to  partake  of  this  parting  feast.  Dreary  and  uncomfortable 
enough  seemed  the  craft,  crowded  as  she  was  with  freight,  living  and 
bulk.  Between  her  upper  decks  she  was  fitted  up  from  aft  to  a  partition 
about  midships  with  roughly  constructed  state-rooms,  containing  from 
two  to  four  berths  each.  These  were  all  occupied  by  cabin  passengers. 
The  quarter-deck  cabin  also  contained  several  state-rooms  filled  with 
the  same  class  of  passengers.  Between  decks,  and  between  the  par- 
tition before  alluded  to  and  the  forecastle,  occupied  bv  the  sailors,  was 
the  second  cabin,  also  filled  with  passengers.  The  captain  was  a  huge, 
blustering  sailor,  assisted  by  four  mates.  The  crew  numbered  twenty, 
all  negroes,  and  few  of  them  less  than  six  feet  in  height,  There  was, 
also,  a  corps  of  waiters,  etc.,  most  of  whom  were  to  work  their  pass- 
age out. 

A  great  excess  of  freight  was  taken.  The  decks  were  piled  to  the 
bulwarks  with  house  frames,  small  boats,  barrels  of  provisions,  roughly 
lashed  and  chocked.  There  was  no  heat  below,  while  on  deck  it  was 
still  colder  and  more  uncomfortable.  Many  were  strangers — all  were  so 
to  me.  There  was  no  wind,  and  the  vessel  at  nightfall  anchored  inside 
the  Hook.  The  tugs,  with  those  who  came  on  them  to  see  us  oft,  had 
left.  The  wiser  ones  were  "turning  in"  early,  and  I  sought  my  own 
state-room.  It  was  one  of  the  largest,  and  to  be  occuppied  by  four 
others.  Two  were  there  already,  and  I  was  informed  by  one  of  them, 
an  intelligent  and  highly  educated  sea  captain,  the  fourth  occupant  was 
a  Dr.  J.  B.  Phinney,  last  seen  at  the  collation  on  ihe  tug.  Sup- 
posing myself  the  only  physician  on  board,  I  now  felt  an  interest  in 
my  fellow-craftsman's  mysterious  disappearance.  There  were  his 
trunks,  all  marked  conspicuously,  but  no  one  knew  aught  of  the  Doctor. 
Quietly  picking  my  way  among  the  lumber  and  barrels  on  deck,  I 
stumbled  on  the  prostrate  form  of  a  man  rolled  up  in  a  buffalo-robe — 
evidently  a  passenger  who  had  conscientiously  covered  the  contents  of 
several  bottles  of  champagne — lugged  him  down  below  and  tumbled 
him  into  Dr.  Phinney "s  berth,  boots,  buffalo-robe  and  all,  on  mere  sus- 
picion. Twenty-four  hours  later,  as  the  Tarolinta  was  dancing  [not 
smelling  1  like  a  ' '  floating  rose,"  a  voice  issued  from  the  robe  : 

"  Say.  any  you  fellows  got  anything  to  drink?-' 

Mutual  introductions  and  explanations  accompanied  a  compliance 
with  Buffalo's  suggestion,  and  the  agreeable  discovery  was  made  that 
the  Doctor  and  he  were  one  and  the  same. 

We  were  afterward  in  California  partners  in  practice.  An  ac- 
complished physician,  a  ripe  scholar,  possessed  of  rare  warmth  of 
heart,  generous  to  prodigality,  his  profession  and  his  friends  he  prized 
above  life.  As  is  too  often  the  case  with  such  men,  his  social  inclina- 
tions were  his  ultimate  ruin.  Many  years  after  I,  while  in  the  United 
States  service,  and  passing  through  Nicaragua,  met  and  attended  Dr. 
Phinney  there  through  a  severe  attack  of  yellow  fever,  a  relapse  of  which 
afterward  carried  him  off.  He  was  buried  beneath  the  fortress  at  Cas- 
tillo Rapids,  on  the  San  Juan  River.  In  another  place  1  may  have 
occasion  to  again  mention  the  Doctor. 

A  finer  crew  than  that  of  the  Tarolinta  never  braced  a  ship's  yard. 
Tall,  alhletic  fellows,  they  were  remembered  in  even,-  port  we  entered, 
for  as  they  heaved  on  the  windlass,  or  swung  to  a  halliard,  the  rich 
voices  in  ringing  chorus  attracted  general  admiration.  The  good  ship 
sped  onward  in  her  course,  southeast  by  south,  heading  about  for  the 
Cape  De  Verde  Islands,  urged  by  a  favorable  breeze. 

By  this  time  most  of  us  were  recovering  from  our  sea-sickness  and 
crawling  out  of  our  bunks.  Then  we  began  to  commiserate  each  other's 
sufferings,  got  acquainted,  and  unitedly  cursed  the  fellows  who  didn't 
get  sea-sick,  and  perseveringly  sat  at  the  table  at  every  meal,  and  after- 
ward smoked  great  nauseating  pipes  to  the  windward  of  us  sufferers. 
It  is  said  that  human  character  is  more  quickly  and  fully  diselosed  at 
sea  than  on  land.  Doubtless  the  close  ship-board  companionship  has 
much  10  do  with  such  development. 

Gradually  the  weather  softened  and  grew  balmy.  Bright  moonlight 
nights  ensued,  and  one  by  one  our  future  musicians  modestly  appeared 
with  every  manner  of  instruments.  Violins  and  accordeons  were  largely 
in  the  majority.  Negro  minstrelsy  had  then  just  become  popular,  and 
a  small  invoice  of  banjos,  bones,  and  burnt-cork  melody  inundated  us, 
until,  by  unanimous  resolution,  public  performances  of  that  character 
were  relegated  to  a  band  organized  of  the  most  proficiant.  But  at  any 
time  they  chose  to  get  up  an  opposition,  our  darky  crew  could  play  and 
dance  all  around  their  Caucasian  imitators.  And  just  then  our  big. 
blustering,  and  heretofore  semi -dignified  Captain  joined  in  with  a  speci- 
men of  what  he  called  a  "Virginia  breakdown.''  Presuming  upon  the 
familiarity  engendered  of  banjo  companionship,  some  of  the  more 
youthful  of  the  passengers  on  the  morning  following  had  the  temerity  to 
address  some  inquiries  to  that  high  and  agile  potentate.  Alas,  he  had 
again  wrapped  himself  in  the  hauteur  of  commander,  and  heeded  them 
not. 

One  by  one,  our  celebrities  crept  out  and  aired  themselves.  There 
were  the  Hon.  Caleb  Lyons  of  Lyonsville,  Frederick  Jerome,  the  hero 
of  the  Ocean  Monarch,  Mr.  Winchester,  ex-editor  of  the  New  World 
of  New  York  city,  a  Mr.  Vail,  of  Troy,  said  to  have  written  something 
about  China,  and  accompanied  by  a  colored  servant  Then  we  had  at 
least  a  dozen  sea  captains  ;  they  all  regularly  appeared  on  deck  at  noon, 
sextant  or  quadrant  in  hand,  and,  with  strangely  cortorted  visages,  ' 


looked  cross-eyed  at  the  sun.  Then  followed  mysterious,  mathematical 
problems,  each  locating  the  ship  differently.  Several  pupils  were  taken 
in  by  the  dissenting  navigators,  and  nearly  blinded  in  their  vain  efforts 
to  "  see  it."  There  not  being  sun  enough  to  go  around  the  whole  party, 
the  crowd  would  get  up  at  midnight  and  stamp  about  the  decks  shoot- 
ing at  the  moon  and  stars  w  ith  their  three-cornered  telescopes  !  Finally, 
even  science  became  exhausted.  The  instrument*  gradually  disappeared, 
and  at  last  the  location  of  the  ship  at  meridian  was  no  longer  multiplied 
by  twelve. 

And  now,  the  sailors'  privilege  of  grumbling  at  the  fare  was  claimed 
by  the  passengers.  Appetites  were  reacting  keenly  after  seasickness  ; 
and  the  printed  lists  of  the  fare  proposed  to  be  furnished  by  the  owners, 
when  passage  was  taken,  were  gotten  out  and  eagerly  scanned  for  com- 
parison. Maiiy  inaccuracies  of  a  delicate  character  certainly  did  appear. 
Our  ingenious  captain,  however,  explained  that  the  articles  of  diet  were 
all  on  board,  but,  in  the  confusion  of  storing  cargo,  the  stores  had  got 
into  the  hold  ;  they  would  ' '  be  taken  out  to-morrow. ''  ' '  To-morrow  " 
came,  but  the  deficiencies — never !  Later,  when  we  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  worthy  captain  sold  55,000  worth  of  "ship's  stores  " — doubt- 
less for  account  of  owners  and  deprivation  of  passengers. 

By  the  wind  we  swept  past  and  south  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
until  the  coast  of  Africa  was  sighted.  It  seemed  strange  then,  to  us — 
the  necessity  of  sailing  eastward,  across  the  entire  Atlantic  ocean,  when 
our  course  was  south  !  But  the  twelve  amateur  navigators  consulted 
Bowditch,  damned  their  eyes,  and  declared  the  "  old  man  '*  was  right; 
so  we  gave  it  up.  Since  then,  Maury's  Geography  of  the  Sea  has  ex- 
plained to  us  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  easting,  as  the  Gulf 
Stream  can  be  avoided  and  reliable  winds  found  in  a  middle  southeast 
course.  Each  vessel  then  followed  the  course  laid  down  on  the  chart 
as  pursued  by  its  predecessors-  The  subsequent  California  trade  de- 
manding speed,  clipper  ships  made  fastest  time  by  running  more  directly 
south,  outside  the  Gulf  Stream. 

None,  now,  follow  our  old  route.  Those  were  days  of  "slave  trade.'- 
and  while  "Afric's  burning  sand  '*  was  still  blowing  upon  our  decks,  we 
sighted  a  "long,  low,  black  looking  schooner1' — a  slaver,  undoubtedly, 
or  so  pronounced  by  a  majority  of  the  'Committee  of  Twelve  on  Ma- 
rine. Besides,  the  skipper,  for  once,  indorsed  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and,  in  an  hour  of  official  relaxation,  he  forgot  his  dignity,  and 
spun  to  the  boys  some  very  fishy  yarns  regarding  his  earlier  marine 
morals.  For  several  days  thereafter  the  more  innocent  cultivated  an 
awe  for  him,  as  of  a  possibly  reformed  pirate  ! 

About  February  20th  we  crossed  the  "  line,"  and  experienced  the  usual 
equatorial  calms.  Passing  through  these,  we  caught  the  southeast  trades 
and  sighted  Rio  Janeiro  headlands,  a  range  of  mountains  called,  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  man  lying  upon  his  back,  "the  giant  of  the  bar." 
Apes  de  Azucar  (Sugar  Loaf  I  and  Cocorado  (The  Hunchback),  two  sen- 
tinel mountains,  guard  the  mouth  of  the  harboi.  They  are  lofty  and 
can  be  seen  thirty  miles  at  sea.  At  the  foot  of  the  latter  lies  spread  out 
the  tropical  marble  city  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  word  ecstatic  fails  to  de- 
scribe our  feelings  as  we  glided  between  the  emerald  green  islands  lying 
at  the  entrance  ;  past  the  ancient  Moorish-looking  fortresses  from  one 
of  which  our  name  and  nationality  were  demanded  through  a  long  trum- 
pet by  a  seneschal  in  rich  uniform.  The  scene  was,  to  us  poor  wretches 
— confined  for  two  months  in  a  crowded  vessel — complete.  It  was  the 
fain.' dream  of  youth  realized  !  Every  sense  seemed  gratified.  The  deep 
green  of  the  dense  foliage  lighted  up  by  brilliant  flowers  and  luscious 
fruits  that  weighted  the  land-breeze  with  their  rich  perfumes  ;  the  tow- 
ering palms  and  cocoas  that,  plume-like,  bent  their  fringed  foliage  in 
graceful  dignity  ;  the  symmetrical  coffee  plantations  of  Praya  Grande, 
stretching  away  in  long,  converging  fines  of  green  ;  cries  of  birds  and 
animals,  sweet,  shrill,  and  sad — all  new  to  our  ears  ;  the  babble  of  the 
Portuguese  boatman  alongside,  with  their  loads  of  tropical  fruits  for 
sale ;  the  deep  blue  sky  ;  the  clear,  softly  rippling  waves  that  seemed  to 
lovingly  caress  the  white,  shelly  shore — all  combined  to  form  in  our 
young  and  then  impressible  minds  the  one  fair  ideal  picture  born  of 
youth's  brightest  imaginings  !  One  hour  of  the  exquisite  happiness  of 
that  day,  of  the  quenchless  joy.  the  bright  anticipations  then  felt,  were 
worth,  to  our  now  disappointed  hopes  and  hearts,  more  than  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.  Often,  amid  the  darker  days  that  have  since  dawned 
upon  us,  that  one  purest,  fairest  life  scene  has  stood  forth  the  realization 
of  an  earthly  paradise. 

"  Let  go  your  anchor.*'  thundered  from  the  stentorian  lungs  of  our 
commander,  and  the  music  of  the  rattling  chain  only  ceased  as  the  pon- 
derous ieon  sunk  in  Brazilian  soil  To  spring  into  one  of  the  many  pas- 
senger boats  alongside,  and  reach  the  quay,  was  a  matter  of  but  a  few- 
minutes.  At  the  Hotel  deFUnivers  we  secured  rooms.  At  the  door, 
we  took  a  carriage  and  drove  over  and  back  of  the  city.  Spanish- 
American  cities  are  typical — having  seen  one,  you  have  seen  all.  The 
heavy  walled,  generally  two-story,  houses,  with  large  windows — grated 
below  and  balconied  above — were  here,  built  of  a  native  white  marble. 
A  driveway  into  a  court,  like  European  residences,  is  usual  among  the 
wealthier  class.  Women  of  rank  are  seldom  seen  on  foot  in  the  streets, 
which  were  narrow  and  dirty.  Once  a  province  of  Portugal,  Brazil  now 
is  the  only  monarchy  on  the  American  continent ;  wealthy  and  progres- 
sive, under  the  wise  and  liberal  government  of  its  emperor,  Dom  Pedro, 
it  illustrates  many  advantages  resulting  from  autocratic  rule,  where  that 
ruler  is  just,  manly,  and  intelligent.  During  our  centennial  exhibition 
Dom  Pedro  visited  the  United  States,  and,  by  his  democratic,  unosten- 
tatious manners  and  industry  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  the  advantage 
of  his  nation,  won  the  admiration  of  our  people. 

At  the  time  our  ship  was  in  Brazil  Dom  Pedro  was  in  his  minority  and 
at  the  University.  During  his  visit  here  he  found  time  to  run  across  the 
continent  to  California.  Perhaps  he  remembered  the  hordes  of  irre- 
pressible Yankees  that,  en  route  for  California  in  his  boyhood,  made  Rio 
howl  with  their  wild  orgies  and  eccentricities ;  perhaps  he  was  desirous 
of  looking  upon  great  states  created  within  his  time,  and  by  a  people 
he  once  kindly  received  as  guests.  The  palace  is  an  unpretentious  white 
marble  building.  The  population,  especially  across  the  bay  at  Praya 
Grande,  is  largely  French.  The  quay,  markets,  and  streets  were  filled 
with  African  slaves ;  gangs  of  them,  bending  under  heavy  head-loads  of 
merchandise,  went  trotting  past,  keeping  time  to  a  monotonous  four- 
note  chant.  Most  of  them  were  recent  arrivals  ;  all  were  branded  on 
shoulder,  back,  or  forehead — many  freshly. 

The  Pedro,  a  yacht-like  schooner  with  a  long  brass  pivot  gun 
amidship,  lay  in  the  harbor.  She  had  landed  a  cargo  of  slaves  but  a 
few  weeks  before,  and  was  said  to  be  owned  by  some  Boston  capitalists. 
The  brig  Fabious  lay  in  port,  shortly  to  sail  for  New  York.  By  her  we 
sent  our  letter  bag.  Anchored  in  the  harbor  lay  the  ship  South  Caro- 
lina, a  vessel  that  left  New  York  two  weeks  after  us  !  Her  captain  said 
it  was  rumored  at  home  that  we  were  lost  at  sea.  Our  extreme  easterly 
course,  on  which  we  spoke  no  homeward  bound  vessel,  probably  gaye 
rise  to  the  apprehension.  The  captain  of  the  South  Carolina  bad,  in 
New  York,  proposed  to  race  us  down  to  Rio.  but  our  very  prudent  com- 
mander had  unfortunately  declined  the  challenge.  Also,  the  Sutton,  Roe, 
Express,  and  Christopher  Colon— the  latter  repairing  damages  received 
in  a  gale.  Among  her  passengers  were  a  large  number  of  sons  of  the 
oldest  and  wealthiest  New  York  families.  Before  we  left  Rio  Janeiro 
(on  March  roth)  the  Osceola,  Pacific,  Architect,  Harriet  Pridler.  Laura 
I  tfginia,  Peytotta,  and  half  a  dozen  mere,  dropped  into  port,  all  loaded 
with  passengers  and  freight  for  California. 

[COKTISCEP    IN"   NEXT    NUMBER." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


DANDY  FERGUSON, 


The  Hero  of  the  Chaparral  Shaft. 


I  do  not  believe  that  Quasimodo  was  a  more  pitiably  de- 
formed creature,  or  Quilp  a  more  hideously  unnatural-look- 
ing object,  than  was  Dandy  Ferguson  when  I  saw  him  for 
the  first  time,  that  calm  summer  afternoon,  laughing  and 
joking  with  a  crowd  of  boon  companions  in  the  cool  shade 
of  an  awning  at  Quartz  Mountain. 

His  face  was  seamed  and  distorted  by  peculiarly  glossy 
scars — the  ineradicable  evidence  of  close  and  long  contact 
with  that  shriveling  clement,  fire.  His  body  was  bent,  and 
and  he  walked  with  a  sidling  movement.  He  was  a  sicken- 
ing spectacle  at  fin  ful  suffering  in  the 
past,  and  my  curiosity  in  regard  to  him  was  thoroughly 
aroused. 

"  Who  is  that  man?  "  1  asked,  accosting  a  tall,  blue-shirted 
miner  who  was  standing  in  front  of  the  post-office. 

"  Don't  you  know  him? "  answered  the  man;  "  why.  thet's 
Dandy  Ferguson.  I  thought  ev'rybody  knowed  Dandy  Fer- 
guson." 

"  Why  do  you  call  him  Dandy  Ferguson?" 

"Because — well,  because  he  used  to  be  a  dandy  -a  regu- 
lar out-an'-out  sport.  When  Dandy  Ferguson  first  come  to 
this  camp  he  was  a  gilt-edged  gentleman,  an'  no  mistake. 
He  wore  a  plug,  an'  flashed  a  spark  in  his  biled  shirt-front 
as  big  as  a  peanut.  He  put  on  more  dog  'n  a  mine  superin- 
tendent, an'  most  all  the  boys  was  down  on  him  from  the 
start.  Thet  was  about  three  year  ago,  an'  he'  come  up  here 
from  the  May  to  git  a  whiff  o'  fresh  air,  an'  make  nature  an' 
the  pines  give  him  back  what  he'd  lost  spreciiv  'round  with 
them  stock  sharps  an'  young  bloods  o'  'Fri 

"  No,  he  don't  look  like  he  was  more'n  half  human,  that's 
a  fact;  but  I'd  ruther  have  them  scars  o'  his  than  wear  the 
clothes  of  the  richest  man  in  Californy — thet  is,  ef  I'd  gone 
through  what  he  has  an'  suffered  what  he  did.  Proud  of 
'em!  Mister,  thar  ain't  a  man  in  this  ycr  county — no,  sir, 
nor  in  this  yer  .State — as  is  prouder'n  Dandy  Ferguson  of 
what  other  men  might  grieve  over  an'  sigh  about,  an'  no 
man's  got  a  better  right  to  be  proud,  either.  When  he  first 
came  to  Quactz  Mountain  he  used  to  parade  the  streets  with 
his  nose  cocked  up — so  ;  he'd  hydraulic  himself  with  pat- 
chouly  an'  smell-water  till  you  couldn't  git  within  a  mile  of 
him.  He  was  a  delicate-looking  cuss,  an:  his  hands  were  as 
soft  as  a  barbers.  The  boys  used  to  bet  thet  if  big  Bridget 
Sullivan — our  washerwoman — was  to  take  it  into  her  head  to 
jump  him,  she'd  knock  spots  out  o'  him  in  derned  short  or- 
der. Thet  was  our  opinion  of  him  when  he  played  his  small 
cards  in  this  yer  camp — but  he  showed  down  both  bowers  an' 
the  ace  before  he  quit  the  game,  you  bet  yer  life.  D'ye  see 
thet  quartz  mill  over  thar  on  the  side  hill?  Thet's  the 
Chaparral  mine,  ye  know,  an'  it's  thar  thet  Dandy  Ferguson 
showed  us  what  sand  was. 

"  One  night,  about  a  month  after  Ferguson  got  here, 
somebody  out  there  yelled  '  Fire ! '  an'  the  camp  turned  out. 
The  histin'  works  was  in  a  light  blaze,  an'  the  flames  shoot- 
in'  high  up  in  the  dark.  We  all  rushed  to  the  spot  like  a 
pack  o"  mad  animals — you  know  how  a  fire  stirs  men  up  an' 
excites  'em.  Of  course,  nobody  knowed  what  to  do,  an'  for 
a  minute  we  all  stood  round  lookin'  at  the  fire  creepin'  long 
the  eaves,  an'  the  burnin'  shingles  droppin'  down  the  shaft. 
Purty  soon  some  one  says  '  What ! '  kinder  sharp  an'  fierce 
like.  Then  there  was  a  little  movement  in  the  crowd,  an'  a 
man  with  a  face  as  pale  as  death  springs  away  from  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft  yellin' frantic:  'Water!  Water!  For  the 
love  o'  God,  turn  on  the  water — the  night  shift's  in  the  lower 
drift.' 

"There  was  an  awful  agony  in  thet  man's  voice;  he  hed 
jist  remembered  thet  his  brother  was  down  there,  an'  thet 
the  fire  under  the  biler  of  the  engine  was  banked,  thet  the 
cage  was  too  heavy  to  work  by  hand,  an'  the  timbers  in  the 
shaft  pitch  pine,  an'  dry  as  a  bone  with  great  sparks  droppin' 
down  like  flakes  in  a  snow  storm.  You've  heerd  how  fast  a 
man  thinks  in  times  of  danger.  Jim  Slocum  thought  of  his 
brother,  the  dry  timbers,  the  engine,  the  cage,  an'  water  all 
in  a  second,  but  thet  was  all.  He  didn't  hev  time  to  think  of 
the  fact  thet  there  wasn't  a  bar'l  of  water  within  a  mile  of.the 
mine. 

"Somebody  rushed  to  the  tank— ther  was  about  a  tubful 
there.  The  fire  was  playin'  round  the  biler  an'  the  engineer 
hed  turned  the  safety  cocks  to  let  thet  out.  We  all  rushed 
every  which  way  yellin'  fur  ropes,  ladders,  anything — as  ef 
ladders  could  reach  down  two  hundred  feet  to  where  the  men 
was.  They  was  clean  gone  with  excitement,  an'  didn't 
know  what  to  do,  an'  the  fire  roarin'  and  cracklin'  like  the 
devil's  own  blaze. 

"  Some  rushed  one  way  an'  some  another,  while  some  of 
them  stood  staritv  into  the  hot,  black  smoke  an1  yaller  fire, 
dazed,  scared,  helpless.  Ouickern  it  takes  me  to  tell  it  a 
man  jumped  through  the  door  of  the  histin'  wueks  an'  caught 
hold  of  the  chains.  His  coat  an'  hat  was  gone,  an'  he  looked 
like  an  angel— almost— as  he  swung  over  the  shaft  in  his 
white  frilled  shirt  an'  his  long,  yaller  hair. 

"  It  was  Dandy  Ferguson. 

"He  didn't  wait  fur  nobody,  but  jammed  a  big  scan'Jin' 
thet  two  men  couldn't  a  lifted,  down  over  the  shaft.  Then 
he  yelled  fur  a  rope,  an'  told  some  men  near  the  door  to 
fetch  him  the  ol1  win'lass  thet  was  lyin'  outside,  near  the 
dummy. 

"  You  never  see  men  work  like  they  did  as  soon  as  ther 
was  a  head.  The  rope  an'  the  win'lass  was  brought  into  the 
works  on  the  jump  an'  fastened  to  the  scantlin'.  Down 
went  the  rope  and  Ferguson  shoutin'  after  it-  '  I'm  here, 
boys,  an'  I'll  stay  till  I  roast.'  Then  he  grabbed  the  crank 
an'  spun  the  rope  round  the  bar'l  fastern  it  ever  was  rolled 
before.  He  used  one  hand  first,  an'  when  she  tightened  he 
laid  the  other  on. 

"  Si  Holden  wanted  to  help  him,  but  he  wouldn't  hev  no 
interference;  'Time  enough  :  says  Ferguson,  'when  I  drop.' 
It  wasn't  long  before  a  half-naked  body  come  up,  an'  thev 
got  the  rope  off  as  quick  as  they  could,  draggin'  Ham-  Mil- 
ler out  of  the  works  more  dead'n  alive,  tremblin'  like  a  leaf. 
They  thought  at  the  time  thet  he  was  scared  at  the  danger 
he'd  been  in  an'  didn't  notice  how  much  exhausted  he  was, 
but  they  found  out  afterwards  thet  he'd  played  it  down  in 
thet  shaft  as  mean  as  one  man  can  play  it  on  another  at  sich 
a  time. 

"  You  see  there  was  five  of  'em  in  the  lower  drift,  an'  when 


the  burnin'  timbers  of  the  upper  works  began  to  drop  down 
they  all  made  a  rush  furlhe  main  shaft.  The  cage  was  on 
an'  they  couldn't  get  out  till  a  rope  came  down.  They  could 
sec  a  flicker  of  light  up  above,  an'  yelled  till  they  was  hoarse 
watchin1  thet  glimmer  grow  in'  brighter'n  brighter  ev'ry  min- 
ute, an'  knowin'  thet  the  shaftin1  timber'd  blaze  mighty  soon 
an'  cut  off  all  hope  of  their  ever  gittin'  out.  It  was  a  terri- 
ble thought  an'  you  can't  blame  13 ill  Slocum  fur  grabbin'  the 
rope  as  soon  as  it  dropped  down  to  'em.  Harry  Miller 
jumped  'longside  of  him  yellin'  : 

'■•  Let  go,  d — n  ye,  let  go  !  They  can't  lift  two  of  us.' 
'  Let  go  yerself,'  shouts  Slocum,  turnin'  round  on  him  like  a 
tiger. 

"' My  old  mother's  up  there,' yelled  Slocum,  pointin'  up 
the  shaft. 

"  '  My  wife's  waitin'  fur  me;  howls  Miller. 

"An*  with  thet  he  knocks  Slocum  down  in  the  drift  an1 
goes  up  the  rope  hand  over  hand  before  the  others  could 
stop  him — they'd  a  killed  him  on  the  spot  ef  he  hcdivt 
climbed  the  rope  as  he  did.  Sarved  him  right  ?  Kerrect, 
mister,  they'd  a  sarved  him  mighty  well  right  an' no  mistake, 
but  he  beat  thet  game.  He'd  jist  strength  enough  to  tie  the 
slack  'round  his  waist  w'en  he  give  way  all  at  once  an'  hung 
to  the  end  of  the  rope  like  dead  weight,  an'  Dandy  Ferguson 
a  haulin'  him  out  o;  the  fiery  jaws  o'  death. 

"  Down  went  the  rope  agin,  an'  Slocum  was  tied  on  an' 
hauled  up,  Ferguson  workin'  the  win'lass  like  a  giant.  The 
cords  stood  out  on  his  neck  like  black-snake  whips,  an'  the 
sweat  poured  off  of  him  like  a  sluice  stream.  Two  Cornish- 
men  stood  by  him  tryin'  to  make  him  let  them  roll  up  the 
rope  while  he  rested,  but  he  cussed  'cm  and  told  'cm  to  dry 
up;  he  said  he  was  at  the  wheel,  an'  he'd  stay  there  ef  he 
died  fur  it.  W'en  Slocum  came  up,  the  fire  was  all  around 
an'  over  the  win'lass,  an'  the  two  Cornishmen  grabbed  Bill, 
an'  carried  him  out — they  couldn't  stan'  the  heat.  Ferguson 
sent  down  the  rope  agin,  an' up  come  Sam  Hildreth,  with 
jist  strength  enough  to  make  fur  the  door.  The  roof  over 
the  biler  and  the  pitch  on  the  door-posts  was  smokin'.  Jist 
as  the  rope  went  down  fur  the  fourth  time,  an'  we  loafin' 
round  on  the  outside  watchin1  Dandy  Ferguson  standin  there 
like  a  man  at  the  stake,  expectin5  every  minute  to  sec  him 
drop,  an'  not  a  man  of  us  with  gumption  enough  to  think 
what  was  wanted,  a  woman  rushes  into  the  fiery  furnace  an' 
slings  a  wet  blanket  over  the  bravest,  gamest  man  in  the 
State  o' Californy. 

"  l  Thet's  the  ticket,'  shouts  Ferguson.  'You're  a  trump, 
whoever  you  are,  my  girl,  an'  I  won't  furgit  ye,  live  or  die.' 

"  An'  he  didn't.  It  was  Sam  Hildreth's  sister  Maggie,  an' 
w'en  she  came  out  o'  the  smoke  an'  flame  with  her  dress  in 
a  blaze,  she  calls  out  sharp  to  the  men: 

" l  Keep  thet  blanket  wet.  There's  water  in  the  tank.  I'll 
marry  the  fust  man  thet  throws  a  bucket  o'  water  over 
Dandy  Ferguson — I'll  marry  him  ef  he's  a  Chinaman.' 

"Them's  her  identical  words,  mister.  The  men  didn't 
need  no  further  orders,  'cause,  you  see,  Maggie  Hildreth  was 
the  han'somest  girl  in  the  country,  an'  the  best,  an'  hed  ev'ry 
young  buck  fur  miles  aroun'  close  at  her  heels  all  the  time, 
handicappin'  each  other  fur  smiles.  But  her  brother  Sam 
saved  her  from  them  galoots — saved  her  fur  a  better  man, 
by  wettin'  the  blanket  himself. 

"About  this  time  the  heat  was  terrible;  one  man  in  the 
drift  an'  another  half-way  up,  crawlin'  slowly  to  the  ragin' 
furnace  on  top,  crawlin'  fast  enough  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  hardly  fast  enough  with  death  racin'  down  on 
his  savior  at  a  two-forty  gait.  W'en  Jack  Harmon  came  out 
o'  the  shaft  he  stood  a  minute  on  the  scantlin',  swayin'  back 
an'  forth  like  a  drunken  man,  blinded  by  smoke,  an'  bewil- 
dered, an'  ef  Ferguson  hedn't  caught  him  he'd  a  gone  back 
agin. 

"Two  more  of  us  hed  got  in  with  buckets  o1  water — 'bout 
all  ther  was  in  the  tank;  but  it  seemed  to  dry  off  as  fast  as 
we  poured  it  on,  fur  the  blanket  was  smokin'.  W'en  the 
rope  went  down  fur  the  last  time,  to  haul  up  Joe  Harper,  the 
scantlin'  was  burnin'  an'  the  upper  timbers  was  beginnin'  to 
blaze.  The  whirlin'  smoke  hid  Ferguson  from  us,  but  we 
knowed  thet  ef  he  didn't  come  out  purty  soon  the  whole  she- 
bang 'd  give  way  an'  bury  him;  the  sides  was  in  a  light 
blaze,  an'  the  place  where  the  win'less  stood  was  the  only 
spot  where  even  Dandy  Ferguson  could  a  worked.  It  must 
a  bin  an  awful  strain  on  him — thet  last  pull — but  he  never 
owned  it,  an'  bimeby  up  comes  Joe,  the  bravest  man  in  the 
camp,  I  reckon,  barrin'  Dandy  Ferguson,  'cause  you  see  he 
wouldn't  tech  the  rope  till  they'd  all  bin  hauled  up;  he  tied 
every  man  on  except  the  coward  Miller,  an'  then  came 
through  the  blazin'  shaft  himself,  watchin'  the  little  tongues 
o'  fire  shoot  out  from  the  side  ev'ry  once  in  awhile,  as  if 
they'd  lick  the  life-thread  in  two. 

"As  Joe  grabbed  the  upper  chains  the  shaft  lit  up  with  a 
hiss  an'  a  roar,  as  if  the  fire  was  mad  at  losing  its  prey. 
Joe  got  out  an'  Ferguson  staggered  away  from  the  win'less, 
but  his  luck  went  back  on  him  at  the  last  minute.  He 
stumbled  an'  fell  jest  as  he  come  to  the  tramway  at  the  door, 
an'  the  whole  side  o'  the  buildin'  come  down  on  him  with  a 
crash.  A  hundred  men  forgot  danger  an'  death,  an'  rushed 
into  the  flames,  but  Miller,  the  man  thet  played  it  so  sneak- 
in'  mean  down  in  the  shaft,  got  to  him  first  an'  dragged  him 
out. 

"  Everybody  thought  he  was  dead,  an'  the  crowd  carried 
him  an'  Miller — who  dropped  insensible  after  he'd  got  Fer- 
guson out — to  the  camp.  But  Dandy  Ferguson  lived 
through  it,  though  fur  weeks  he  lay  between  life  an'  death, 
an'  fur  months  he  didn't  stir  out  of  a  dark  room.  But  ther 
wasn't  no  lack  o'  help  an'  prayers  an'  faithful  nurses  to  bring 
him  round.  No,  sir;  an1  ther  wasn't  a  man,  woman  or  child 
within  a  hundred  miles  o'  the  Chaparral  mine  thet  wouldn't 
a  crawled  on  their  hands  an'  knees  to  watch  one  hour  at  his 
bedside,  an'  thought  it  one  o'  the  biggest  kind  of  honors — you 
can  bet  yer  life  on  thet.  Yes,  sir,  Dandy  Ferguson  is  a  king 
in  this  yer  country — he'sbetter,n_/<iw;  kings  most  o'the  time, 
'cause  any  man  thet  knows  him  'd  lay  down  four  bullets  any 
day  if  he  held  'em  against  Ferguson  ;  it'd  be  like  takiiv  an 
advantage,  ye  see,  to  hold  'em  out  on  him.  He  can  hev  any- 
thing or  do  anything  he  likes.  We'd  send  him  to  Congress 
ef  he'd  go,  but  he  won't.  We've  got  him  here,  though,  an'  I 
guess  he'll  never  leave.  I  wish  I  was  one  o'  them  poetry 
writers  ;  I'd  write  the  builiest  poem  about  Dandy  Ferguson 
you  ever  read,  you  hear  me. 

"Yes,  he's  married.     Got  married  after  he  came  out. 

"  Talk  about  weddin's  !  Thet  ivas  a  weddin' ;  ev'rybody 
got  an  invite,  and  ev'rybody  piled  in  to  see  the  gamest  man 


in  the  State  tie  to  the  gamest  woman  on  God's  footstool. 
Who  \vas  she?  Why,  Maggie  Hildreth,  of  course.  Who 
else'd  it  be  I'd  like  to  know  ?  What  became  of  Harry  Mil- 
ler !  Well,  thet's  purty  good.  Miller,  ye  see,  came  out  all 
right,  an'  you  bet  he  didn't  rest  till  he'd  begged  Bill  Slocum's 
pardin  fur  leavin'  him  in  the  shaft  as  he  did  ;  but  Bill 
wouldn't  hev  it ;  said  thet  Miller  d  balanced  accounts  by 
savin'  the  life  o'  Dandy  Ferguson,  the  man  thet  saved  him. 
But  thet's  played. 

n  You  want  to  know  what  become  of  him.  Well — say,  look 
here,  mister,  1  don't  like  to  own  it,  but  I'm  the  cuss — I'm 
Harry  Miller.  Interdooce  ye  to  Dandy  Ferguson?  Of 
course  I  will,  an'  you'll  never  git  an  interduction  to  a  gamer 
man,  or  one  it's  more  honorable  to  know. 

"An',  mister,  ef  ye  ever  tell  about  the  Chaparral  shaft  an' 
how  Dandy  Ferguson  stood  by  thet  win'lass  in  the  red  hot 
histin"  works,  jest  throw  it  in  somewhere  thet  he's  bctter'n 
four  kings  in  this  camp — it'll  top  off  the  story  fust  rate,  an', 
besides,  you  bet  it's  no  more'n  the  solid  truth." 

San  Franxisco,  June  28,  1878.  E.  H.  Clough. 


No  one  is  more  delightful  than  the  young  widow,  says  a 
writer  in  Truths  and  to  no  one  does  life  offer  more  distrac- 
tions. Femme  faite  as  she  is,  she  has  no  need  of  guardian- 
ship, and  she  can  set  her  own  restrictions,  close  or  wide,  as 
may  best  suit  her  taste.  The  utmost  that  the  world  demands 
from  her  is  a  maid,  if  she  has  not  a  child;  either  of  whom 
serves  as  an  efficient  buffer  when  the  impetus  is  too  great, 
and  a  collision,  with  consequences,  is  threatened.  In  any 
case  she  is  charming.  In  the  full  perfection  of  her  physical 
well-being,  like  a  ripe  peach  hanging  warm  in  the  noonday 
sun,  the  traces  of  bread-and-butter  long  ago  wiped  from  her 
lips,  and  the  impress  of  knowledge  set  in  the  place  of  inex- 
perience, she  has  yet  that  touching  air  of  sadness  which  casts 
a  softening  haze  about  her,  like  the  subdued  light  of  churches, 
leaving  her  consecrated  to  sentiment  and  one  companion 
alone,  while  withdrawing  her  from  vulgarizing  gayety  and 
the  herd.  The  air  of  sadness  is  a  perpetual  challenge,  a 
sharp  and  spurring  provocation.  She  is  something  precious 
and  to  be  won,  defying  capture  and  full  well  knowing  that 
the  way  to  make  a  thing  desirable  is  to  proclaim  it  difficult. 
The  young  widow  does  not  commit  mistakes.  She  has  al- 
ready matriculated  and  learned  her  class-book.  She  has 
none  of  that  ignorance  which  makes  girls  give  with  both 
hands  the  affection  of  which  the  true  value  lies  in  the  with- 
holding and  is  not  unfrequently  lost  in  the  giving.  She 
knows  her  own  worth,  and  makes  others  reckon  by  her  tab- 
lets. Having  nothing  to  learn,  she  has  all  to  bestow;  and 
with  money  to  give  and  freedom  to  lose,  her  surrender  is  at 
once  a  greater  triumph  and  a  more  complete  concession  than 
is  the  winning  of  any  maiden  whatsoever. 

The  Spectator,  in  an  article  on  the  Ministerial  changes, 
speaks — in  a  complimentary  connection,  it  must  be  said — 
of  Lord  George  Hamilton  as  among  the  "  boys  "  whom  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  trouble  to  find  out.  Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton is,  no  doubt,  still  a  young  man,  and  has  made  his  way 
in  public  life  rapidly  enough,  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Middle- 
sex nearly  ten  years.  He  is  now  thirty-three,  and  at  that 
age  men  of  average  capacity  are  not  usually  boys.  There 
are  abundant  instances  of  statesmen  who  at  thirty-three 
have  been  leaders  of  parties  and  rulers  of  kingdoms.  The 
younger  Pitt  at  thirty-three  had  governed  England  as  Pre- 
mier for  ten  years  with  eminent  success,  and  had  engaged  in 
the  great  struggle  with  the  revolution  in  France.  At  thirty- 
three,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a  privy  councilor  and  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  was  the  chief  exponent  and  interpreter 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  commercial  policy  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. At  thirty-three  M.  Gambetta,  after  conducting  the 
war  of  the  national  defense  with  an  energy  and  devotion 
which  extorted  the  admiration  of  his  enemies,  had  returned 
to  France  and  taken  his  place  in  the  Assembly  at  Versailles 
as  the  leader  of  the  advanced  Republican  party.  There  is 
reason  then  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  Lord  George  Ham- 
ilton at  thirty-three  should  not  make  an  efficient  successor 
to  Lord  Sandon,  in  spite  of  his  consignment  to  the  "cate- 
gory" of  "  boys  "  by  the  Spectator. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Critics  have  never  been  less  tyrannical  than  at  present. 
Sophocles  was  brought  to  trial  by  his  children  as  a  lunatic. 
Cicero  and  Plutarch  delighted  to  show  the  ignorance,  ambi- 
tion, and  vanity  of  Aristotle.  Plato  wanted  the  works  of 
Demosthenes  burned.  Tacitus  was  censured  for  assuming 
too  much  knowledge  of  the  secret  causes  of  events.  Xeno- 
phon  was  considered  more  of  a  novelist  than  historian.  Plu- 
tarch wrote  a  treatise  on  the  malignity  of  Herodotus.  Quin- 
tillian  abused  Seneca,  and  of  Horace  a  modern  writer  says 
that  he  owes  his  favor  and  fortune  to  the  character  given  him 
by  Virgil  and  Varius.  In  ages  past  writers  have  met  with 
worse  fates  than  the  ill-success  of  their  books.  Socrates  was 
condemned  to  death.  Aristotle  took  poison  to  end  persecution. 
Roger  Bacon  was  abhorred  as  a  magician.  Descartes  was 
persecuted  in  Holland.  Cervantes  was  often  in  hunger. 
Camoleus  died  in  a  hospital,  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Tasso  addresses  a  sonnet  to  his  cat,  wherein  he  says 
he  has  no  candle  to  write  with.  Vaugelas,  the  most  polished 
writer  of  French,  who  was  thirty  years  employed  in  trans- 
lating Curtius,  left  only  his  manuscripts.  His  corpse  went 
to  the  surgeons  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  Dryden  sold 
10,000  verses  for  less  than  ^300.  Spenser  led  a  life  of 
misery. 

At  a  recent  ball  in  Paris,  given  byJVIons.  Cernuschi,  a 
great  banker,  the  most  splendid  toilet  was  that  of  Mrs.  (Bo- 
nanza) Mackay.  Her  dress  was  of  caroubier  faille,  covered 
in  front  with  jet  embroidery,  worked  with  the  beads  called 
miellicolore,  which  are  designed  to  imitate  precious  stones. 
Her  train  was  of  pink  satin,  almost  concealed  by  old  point 
d? Angleterre  ;  her  ornaments,  sapphires  and  diamonds  of 
the  utmost  splendor  ;  the  sapphire  in  the  centre  of  her  neck- 
let was  literally  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  e^g.  Her  head  dress 
consisted  of  red  roses  and  magnificent  diamonds,  and  almost 
at  the  top  of  her  left  arm  she  wore  a  bracelet,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  a  single  diamond  the  size  of  the  largest  hazel- 
nut. 

A  Philadelphia  woman  attacks  Judge  Hilton,  and  says 
that  "  God  gives  to  woman  just  as  much  right  to  desire  to 
marry  as  He  does  to  men."     Down  with  Hilton. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


BEECHER  DISCUSSES  THE  SITUATION, 


His  Opinion  of  the  Communistic  Movement. 


[Extract   from    Henry  Ward   Beecher's   oration  at    Springfield,  on   Decoration 
Day,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac] 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  as  this  nation  increases  in 
population,  in  resources,  and  in  political  power,  the  sources 
of  danger  multiply  and  demand  of  our  people  a  correspond- 
ing' energy  in  government,  within  constitutional  bounds. 

We  are  approaching  a  period  in  which  men  must  consider 
the  duties  and  limits,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  property.  The 
wealth  of  the  future  is  to  be  without  parallel.  The  skies,  the 
sea,  the  soil,  under  the  discoveries  of  science,  are,  as  it  were, 
recreated.  The  development  of  machinery  has,  in  effect, 
multiplied  the  population  ten  thousand  fold.  Fortunes  are 
to  be  amassed,  by  multitudes  of  men,  of  fabulous  magnitude. 
The  combinations  of  capital  are  to  go  on  beyond  the  power 
which  we  have  to  foresee  and  predict.  Insensibly  we  are 
rearing  up,  under  names  of  commerce,  vast  forces  which 
must  become  political  forces.  The  railway  system  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  grandest  developments  of  modern 
civilization  in  its  relation  to  convenience  and  wealth.  In  its 
reflex  influence  it  has  augmented,  enlarged  the  scale  of 
human  life.  Our  feet  have  become  wings.  We  each  have 
the  hundred  hands  of  Briareus.  Time  has  been  augmented. 
If  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned,  how  much  more  hours, 
daysj  and  months  !  The  final  results,  however,  are  not 
doubtful ! 

But  mediately  society  is  developing  new  problems  :  it  is 
moving  through  untried  ways.  Many  evils  will  arise.  Mis- 
take is  the  mother  of  wisdom.  We  are  jealous  of  political 
power.  We  will  not  suffer  any  man,  nor  any  combination  of 
men,  to  gain  and  wield  all  the  political  power  of  which  they 
are  capable.  We  stop  men  short  of  their  capacity.  We 
compel  them  to  walk  between  walls,  and  limit  their  liberty 
for  the  sake  of  greater  average  liberty.  But  shall  we  permit 
the  development  of  wealth,  in  few  hands,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  artificial  individuals,  in  corporations,  or  in  allied 
families,  without  jealousy  and  without  limit  ?  Minor  corpora- 
tions are  held  in  check  by  salutary  laws.  But  are  conti- 
nental corporations,  the  vast  railways,  with  enormous  capi- 
tal, liable  to  exert  no  dangerous  influence  !  At  present  the 
rival  interests  and  conflicts  of  these  roads  are  a  sufficient 
check.  But  will  it  always  be  so  !  The  combined  capital  of 
four  roads  running  westward  from  the  Atlantic  must  be  a 
thousand  million  dollars.  The  relation  of  this  gigantic  sum 
to  the  States  through  which  they  run,  to  their  army  of  em- 
ploye's, to  the  Legislatures,  and  even,  indirectly,  to  the  con- 
stitution of  courts  and  appointment  of  judges,  is  but  a  small 
part  of  their  possible  power.  The  possession  of  the  federal 
government  becomes  every  year  more  and  more  an  object 
not  alone  of  ambition  but  of  commercial  importance. 

The  days  are  near  at  hand  when  money  is  to  bear  a  rela- 
tion to  politics  scarcely  yet  suspected,  notwithstanding  our 
recent  experiences  of  corruption.  If  it  were  the  interest  of 
these  four  vast  corporacions  that  a  certain  policy  should  be 
pursued,  and  that  certain  men  should  be  put  in  power  to  ex- 
ecute them,  their  concentrated  councils,  and  their  enormous 
wealth  and  influence  would  go  far  to  counterbalance  all  re- 
sistance. I  do  not  assail  the  system  of  the  general  manage- 
ment of  railroads.  They  are  young;  they  are  lion  cubs; 
and  it  is  wise  to  consider,  while  we  play  with  them  as  kit- 
tens, what  they  will  do  when  their  nails  and  teeth  are  grown 
and  their  haunches  are  strong  ! 

While  the  developments  of  enterprise  and  wealth  are  giv- 
ing extraordinary  force  to  the  top  of  society,  there  has  al- 
ready set  in  a  movement  below,  of  the  great  mass  of  work- 
ing-men, which  cannot  at  present  be  calculated.  We  may 
be  sure  of  two  general  results:  (i)  That  this  socialistic 
movement  will  not,  in  the  end,  secure  those  radical  changes 
in  society  which  they  are  now  avowedly  seeking;  and  (2) 
that  they  will  become  a  disturbing  force,  both  in  the  realm 
of  industry  and  of  politics,  in  the  vain  endeavor  which  they 
will  make  to  secure  those  ends. 

The  movement,  which  is  variously  denominated  commun- 
ism, socialism,  or  the  labor  party,  or  working-men's  party,  is 
not  of  American  origin.  It  was  born  on  the  continent.  But 
there  it  is  wide-spread.  At  present,  in  America,  it  is  in  the 
hands  largely  of  our  emigrant  population.  But  it  has  behind 
it,  in  Europe,  a  vast  sympathetic  force.  It  has  the  vigor  of 
youth  and  the  intensity  of  fanaticism  on  its  side.  It  has 
more.  It  seeks  some  ends  that  ought  to  be  gained.  It  aims 
at  some  wrongs  that  ought  to  be  redressed.  There  are 
changes  in  society  which  selfishness  will  resist,  but  which 
must  inevitably  take  place.  In  these  respects  it  has  strength. 
Its  social  philosophy,  if  the  crude  theories  may  be  dignified 
with  the  name,  is  its  weakest  point. 

The  attempt  to  reorganize  industry,  commerce  and  gov- 
ernment, not  by  gradual  unfolding,  but,  upon  a  general 
theory,  involving  a  radical  reconstruction,  is  an  absurdity 
only  this  side  of  insanity.  There  is  no  danger  in  the  final 
results.  But  intermediately  there  is  great  danger.  The 
movement  is  likely  to  draw  to  itself  the  indolent,  the  corrupt, 
the  industrious  poor,  not  enlightened,  the  laboring  men  by 
whom  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of  the  world  are 
conducted,  and  who- are  without  real  estate  or  capital.  It 
will  tend  to  organize  labor  as  distinguished  from  capital  in 
an  antagonistic  spirit.  It  will  seek  to  resist  the  established 
methods  of  industry  and  commerce,  by  strikes,  by  unions, 
whose  interior  will  embody  the  most  absolute  despotism 
known  to  mankind — for  labor-unions  are  the  worst  forms  of 
despotism  that  ever  were  bred  by  the  human  mind.  It  will 
bring  to  bear  upon  parties  an  influence  which  will  corrupt 
political  doctrines,  breed  demagogues  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt, 
enfeeble  the  laws  and  emasculate  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment. Should  times  grow  prosperous,  it  seems  likely 
that  these  tendencies  will  for  a  while  subside.  But  with 
every  period  of  general  distress,  these  tendencies  will  break 
out. 

In  much  that  is  involved  in  this  great  movement  I  have 
profound  sympathy.  Society  is  far  from  perfect.  The  old 
leaven  is  to  be  purged  out,  and  the  new  leaven  put  in.  I  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  the  champions  of  industry,  even  the  ex- 
tremists, to  discuss  their  philosophy,  and  to  employ  all  the 
instruments  of  persuasion  and  conviction  which  we  employ 
in  resisting  th^m. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  in  the  light  of  what 
has  already  happened,  that  the  nation  for  the  next  score  of 
years,  at  least,  is  liable  to  pass  through  stormy  times,  and 


that  the  law  will  need  not  only  a  wise  head,  but  a  strong 
hand,  that  disorder  many  not  run  to  riot,  and  that  the  pas- 
sions of  men  may  not  destroy  the  peace  and  welfare  of  so- 
ciety. 

In  the  first  instance,  each  State  will  employ  its  police  and 
constabulary  force  ;  then  it  will  fall  back  upon  its  volunteer 
soldiery.  But  there  may  again  come  times  in  which  an  en- 
raged mob  will  submit  to  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  militia  would  only  enrage  it  the  more.  In- 
deed, if  soldiers  are  to  be  employed  at  all  in  aid  of  civil  ad- 
ministration, the  trained, soldiers  of  the  federal  army,  under 
regular  officers,  are  in  every  way  better  than  militia.  They 
are  likely  to  be  more  skillful,  more  self-possessed,  more  hu- 
mane, more  efficient  than  the  extemporized  soldiers  of  the 
State. 

Those  who  quake  with  dread  at  the  mention  of  a  standing 
army  are  under  the  influence  of  old  prejudices,  based  upon 
European  experience.  Standing  armies  in  the  hands  of  am- 
bitious monarchs,  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  contiguous 
and  jealous  nations,  are  not  to  be  the  types  of  American 
armies.  In  the  whole  history  of  our  Government  there  has 
never  been  a  disturbance  or  even  a  threat  or  suspicion  of 
danger  from  the  profession  of  arms  in  the  regular  army. 
Our  most  eminent  officers  have  been  lovers  of  peace.  There 
has  never  been  an  accusation  of  plot  or  plan  to  augment 
their  power  or  to  usurp  any  function  of  government.  We 
have  had  a  boiling  and  bubbling  cauldron,  often,  and  our 
private  citizens  have  brought  fuel  to  it  ;  our  demagogues 
have  roared,  our  politicians  have  plotted,  our  statesmen  have 
plunged  the  country  into  blunders,  and  whelmed  it  in  war ; 
but  the  army  and  the  grea*"  generals  whose  names  are  our 
glory  have  never  brought  on  a  disturbance  ;  have  always 
counseled  for  peace  ;  have  extricated  the  country  from  its 
embarrassments  and  dangers  ;  and  have,  by  their  uniform 
and  universal  prudence,  respect  for  law,  and  good  fellow- 
ship, proved  themselves  to  be  safer  guides  than  have  been 
our  civil  leaders.  Since  the  founding  of  this  Government,  I 
challenge  the  production  of  a  single  mischief-making  mili- 
tary man.  If  any  names  are  recalled  of  generals  who  have 
been  rash  and  dangerous,  in  every  instance  they  will  be 
found  to  be  extemporized  generals,  made  out  of  professional 
politicians.  Officers  and  soldiers  are  the  very  men  who  are 
above  all  others  the  friends  of  peace.  Caucus  and  Con- 
gress are  bellicose ;  the  army  it  is  that  is  a  national  peace 
society. 

And  yet  no  class  of  men  of  equal  attainments  and  char- 
acter and  general  ability  are  as  severely  criticised,  as  inten- 
tionally underrated,  as  unceremoniously  crippled  and  abused, 
as  our  soldiers. 

This  nation  is  indebted  to  the  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy for  as  noble  a  band  of  graduates  as  the  world  can  pro- 
duce. The  standard  of  honor  is  nowhere  higher.  Respect 
and  reverence  for  law  and  liberty  are  nowhere  more  pro- 
found. Scrupulous  fidelity  to  duty  is  nowhere  more  nearly 
a  religion,  and  the  honor  of  honesty,  the  hojior  of  honesty, 
THE  HONOR  OF  HONESTY,  is  nowhere  so  signally  illustrated 
as  in  the  graduates  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 
What  university,  what  college,  what  theological  seminary 
can  point  to  its  two  thousand  graduates  and  say,  "There  has 
never  been  an  instance  of  dishonesty  in  the  administration 
of  public  moneys?"  The  only  institution  in  this  country 
that  can  say  this  is  that  academy.  And  yet  this  noble  cra- 
dle of  noble  men  has  never  been  pampered  and  dandled. 
Funds  have  been  grudgingly  voted  for  its  bare  subsistence; 
improvements  have  been  resisted;  it  has  been  treated  with 
suspicion  and  prejudice;  and  it  has  wrought  out  its  unexam- 
pled results,  not  by  abundance  of  means,  but  by  the  devo- 
tion of  its  corps  of  professors  and  teachers  under  the  rigor 
of  a  financial  system  which  has  carried  economy  to  stingi- 
ness. 

What,  then,  is  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  army  to- 
day? The  smallest  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  ter- 
ritory which  it  guards  of  any  army  on  the  globe  !  It  has 
been  in  the  field  almost  without  rest  for  twenty  years.  It  is 
scattered  along  a  vast  frontier,  in  small  companies,  watching 
night  and  day  Mexican  thieves,  or  fighting  savages;  march- 
ing through  trackless  wastes  in  severest  winter  storms,  or 
scorched  by  summer"  on  arid  plains;  yielding  up  its  Canbys 
and  Custers.  It  has  been  made  the  scapegoat  of  bad  men. 
And  all  this  while  it  is  assailed  in  the  rear  by  hounding  poli- 
ticians, who  care  nothing  for  its  honor,  who  would  retrench 
its  numbers,  diminish  its  revenues,  and  make  hard  and  bitter 
the  lives  of  men  who  have  served  the  country  at  pains  and 
perils  which  have  appalled  the  stoutest  heart  of  the  self- 
denying  heroes  of  caucus  and  Congress  ! 


The  Girls  of  Vienna. 


At  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  supper  is  announced,  and  a  sup- 
per it  is  in  good  earnest.  People  do  little  else  in  Vienna 
except  to  eat  and  drink  old  wine  and  beer.  The  ladies  in 
general  dress  very  richly,  wearing  soft  silks  and  exquisite 
laces  at  dinner  parties.  Jewels,  too,  aie  never  lacking,  and 
are  always  worn  with  good  taste.  The  young  girls,  or  ladies 
I  should  say,  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  have  the  most  perfect 
forms  imaginable.  Their  waists  are  round  and  slender,  the 
shoulders  slope  with  Venus-like  accuracy;  but  the  bust  is 
the  crowning  beauty.  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal  the 
Vienneoise  de'colleti.  It  is  the  form  and  development  of  a 
woman,  with  the  face  of  a  young  girl.  But  what  perfection  ! 
I  have  a  weakness  for  beauty  myself,  and  never  see  a  slender 
waist  and  shapely  hand  but  I  think  "what  a  gift  is  comeli- 
ness;" and  when,  as  in  Vienna,  the  hand  is  only  half  the 
beauty  of  the  neck  and  arms,  I  think  that  the  fashion  of 
dressing  the  young  maidens  in  the  Austrian  capital  some- 
thing quite  perfect.  Usually  they  wear  white  and  fleecy 
folds  of  soft  tulle  adorning  every  "corsage"  (waist."  The 
arms  are  always  bare  from  the  elbow,  and  sometimes  en- 
tirely so  from  the  shoulder.  Up  to  the  present  I  have  never 
seen  but  the  most  perfect  shaped  hands  and  arms,  and  the 
slender  wrists  that  look  so  white  and  beautiful  are  like 
carved  marble  or  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  at  the  Hague  in 
Holland.  We  can  see  that  the  Flemish  and  German  artists 
have  not  far  to  look  for  the  models.  At  present  all  the  ladies 
wear  black  shoes  like  those  known  by  the  name  of  "  Oxford 
ties,"  and  if  not  always  appropriate  they  are  much  more 
convenient  and  cheaper,  although  the  general  richness  of 
toilet  hardly  suggests  to  the  mind  the  most  distant  idea  of 
economy. 


DOLORES, 


Here,  in  the  cool  deep  shade,   I  lie 

Alone,  save  for  the  revelry 
Of  fleeting  lark,  of  flitting  quail, 

And  revel-rout  of  insect  glee, 
Whose  vibrant  murmurs  never  fail. 

But  thrill  throughout  the  summer  day, 
Resurgant  as  the  buried  pain 

I  thought  forever  passed  away 
That  throbs  within  my  heart  again. 

This  is  the  place  I  know  of  old, 
Vaguely  familiar  as  a  dream  — 
Less  real  now  than  it  would  seem 

When  I  recalled  it  in  some  cold 

Lone  shrouded  land.     I  fled  this  spot 
For  fairer  shores,  but  found  them  not. 

I  could  not  flee  the  memories 

Which  tracked  my  path  across  the  seas. 

Each  cool  salt  air  blown  from  the  wave 
Recalled  the  cedrine  woodland  winds, 

And  in  the  surges  I  heard  the  grave 
Reverberant  murmur  of  these  pines. 

The  lotus  brought  to  mind  its  peer, 
The  wild  white  lily  of  this  wood. 

And  wrapped  in  reverie  I've  stood 
To  see  the  day  sink  to  its  bier. 
And  dreamed  of  other  sunsets  here. 

I  wandered  redient  unto  these  shores — 
I  sought  this  spot  where,  O  Dolores, 
My  dear  heart-sorrow,  all  the  air 

Is  of  thy  presence  redolent ; 

And  here  I  linger  with  intent 
No  more  to  leave  thee  till  the  fair 

Unfolding  of  that  final  dawn, 

When  my  soul  seeking  thine  has  gone. 

Stricken  in  heart  alone  I  He. 

Dolores,  I  turned  me  from  thy  side 

When  last  we  met  with  chilling  pride, 
Without  the  grace  of  one  fond  sigh 

To  dull  the  parting  pain  for  thee. 
Thou  art  avenged,  Dolores,  while  I 

With  sorrow  keep  close  company. 

Oh,  why  came  penitence  too  late! 
"Surely,"  I  thought,   "some  vagrant  wind 
Will  waft  assurance  to  her  mind 
Of  my  fond  love.     Dolores,  I  come, 
Impatient  at  the  last  to  wait 

Longer  thy  tender  welcome  home. 
The  elements  themselves  will  steal 
Into  thy  soul  till  it  shall  feel 
Relumined  from  the  fire  in  mine, 
But  of  an  essence  more  divine." 

Dolores,  Dolores,  was  Nature  false? 
Had  she  no  answer  to  thy  calls, 
No  word  from  those  intrusted  her? 
And  yet  I  came,  my  heart  astir 
With  the  wild  joy  to  see  thy  face 

And  glowing  Southern  eyes  again. 
That  was  my  last,  last  hour  of  grace — 

The  first  hour  of  a  life-long  pain. 

I  came  too  late,  O  love,  too  late ! 
I  found  thee  lying  here  in  state 
Beneath  the  pines — thy  company 
The  mighty  ones  preceding  theQ. 
But  well  I  know  thy  last  hour  missed 
The  earthly  love,  which  should  have  kissed 
Thy  fluttering  spirit  back  to  life 
For  one  brief  moment,  till  it  told 
Some  message  for  all  time  to  hold. 

Dolores,  Dolores,  the  daylight  dies, 
The  air  is  struck  with  sudden  chill, 
And  o'er  the  brow  of  yon  blue  hill 
I  see  the  low  round  moon  arise. 
Sleep,  on,  love,  deep  and  dreamlessly — 
We  leave  you  not.     The  stars  and  I 
Watch  by  yo»r  low  bed  all  the  night, 
And  when  the  pearly  morning  light 
With  dewy  freshness  draweth  near, 
Dolores,  Dolores,  I  shall  be  here. 
North  Columbia,  June  11,  1878.  May  N.  H/ 


The  Landlord's  Daughter. 

Years  ago,  when  my  heart  was  lighter, 

And  my  dreams  with  my  hopes  kept  pac», 

I  sang  of  an  inn  by  the  water — 
A  tranquil  and  ivy-loved  place. 

The  poplars  grew  tall  about  it, 

And  the  landlord's  daughter,  Louise, 

Was  as  graceful  and  lithe  as  the  poplars 
That  swayed  in  the  summer  breeze. 

When  her  fingers,  slender  and  shapely, 

Encircled  the  wine-flask  old, 
And  her  arm,  half  bare,  was  uplifted, 

All  perfect  in  hue  and  mould, 

We  felt — we,  who  sat  together 

And  drank  down  the  rich  red  wine 

From  the  cup  and  the  maiden  who  bore  it — 
Like  gods  at  their  revels  divine. 

And  we  shouted,   "O  peerless  Hebe! 

O  sweetest,  most  worshiped  Louise ! 
Standing  out,  draped  like  Grecian  goddess, 

From  yon  background  of  poplar  trees, 

"Were  Titian,  the  master,  of  us, 

That  face  of  thine  would  be  known 
When  we,  who  love  thee  and  drink  thee. 
In  dust,  dear,  are  scattered  and  strewn." 

But  now  in  the  inn  by  the  water, 

No  longer  dwells  fair  Louise, 
For  the  winds  of  the  winter,  that  blasted 

The  leaves  of  the  poplar  trees, 

Brought  death  to  the  landlord's  daughter; 
And  since,  though  the  wire  be  bright, 
The  bubbles  that  rise  in  the  goblet 

Have  for  us  lewt  their  glory  and  light. 
San  Francisco,  June  27,  1878.  '    Daniel  O'Connell. 


The  French  Government  having  decided  to  expend  five 
hundred  thousand  francs  in  fetes,  the  Parisian  Communard 
is  intelligently  grateful.  When  the  Government  of  San 
Francisco  expends  a  thousand  dollars  in  Fourth  of  July  fire- 
works our  labor  agitator  comblains  acridly*  of  wasting  the 
people's  money.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  domestic 
animal  and  the  wild  one. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  SEASIDE, 


What  are  the  precise  virtues  of  sea  bathing  and  sea  air, 
and  under  what  conditions  those  remedial  agents  should  be 
employed,  are  questions  of  considerable  interest  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  hundreds  are  tumbling  in  the  surf  at 
Santa  Cruz  and  balmy  Barbara  beyond.  We  find  them  an- 
swered in  a  brief,  explicit,  trustworthy  way  by  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Ghislani  Durant, 
who  has  given  us  the  results  of  his  special  experience  and 
study  in  a  pamphlet,  called  Sea  Bathings  Its  Use  and  Abuse. 
When  we  consider  how  widespread  is  the  notion  that  salt 
water  is  as  harmless  as  fresh,  and  that  in  its  use  we  may  follow 
without  peril  the  promptings  of  instinct,  we  can  see  that 
nothing  is  more  needful  to  sojourners  by  the  seaside  than 
exact  information,  supported  by  authority  and  confirmed  by 
personal  observation.  A  curious  physiological  effect  is  often 
remarked  in  visitors  to  the  seashore  who  persistently  shun 
bathing  in  the  salt  water,  and  Dr.  Durant,  therefore,  prefaces 
his  monograph  with  a  word  or  two  about  the  tonic  influence 
of  the  sea  air.  Owing  to  its  greater  density  this  is  respired 
in  larger  volumes.  The  quality,  moreover,  is  better,  both  on 
account  of  the  constant  disturbance  and  renewal  of  the  at- 
mosphere by  winds,  and  of  the  attested  presence  of  a  larger 
percentage  of  ozone,  or  active  oxygen,  not  to  insist  on  a 
possible  infusion  of  the  bromides  and  iodides,  carried  in  the 
evaporated  water  and  spray.  Passing  to  the  specific  action 
of  sea  water  on  the  human  organism,  we  find  this  explained 
by  temperature,  by  chemical  composition,  by  density,  by  ab- 
sorption, and  by  the  continual  motion  and  shock  of  the  im- 
pinging waves.  All  these  elements  of  influence  are  intelli- 
gently discussed  by  the  author,  and  the  chapters  thus  de- 
voted to  analysis  lay  a  substantial  basis  for  many  practical 
hints,  to  some  of  which  we  call  attention.  As  to  the  proper 
season  for  sea  bathing.  Dr.  Durant  points  out  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ocean  increases  gradually  during  the  month 
of  July  in  a  proportion  which  never  exceeds  i\ %  deg.  Fah- 
renheit a  day;  that  during  the  month  of  August  it  reaches  its 
maximum,  66.56  deg.  Fahrenheit,  where  it  remains  for  some 
time  nearly  constant,  seemingly  unaffected  by  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  atmssphere,  and  that  about  the  first  of 
September  it  begins  to  fall,  the  decrease  proceeding  steadily. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  maximum  temperature  of  sea  water 
is  about  32  deg.  below  that  of  the  human  body.  Now  for 
the  hour  of  the  bath,  which  the  writer  of  this  treatise  con- 
siders a  matter  of  great  importance,  we  are  told  that  those 
who  bathe  in  the  morning,  before  breakfast,  besides  subject- 
ing themselves  to  the  risk  of  syncope,  are  apt  to  experience 
a  depressing  feeling  of  lassitude  or  weakness ;  and,  in  addition 
to  these  untoward  after  effects,  expose  the  pulmonary  organs 
to  an  atmosphere  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  at  the 
sea  shore,  is  always  more  or  less  damp.  Observation  has 
shown  that,  for  the  majority  of  people,  the  best  time  for  a 
plunge  in  the  surf  is  from  seven  to  eleven  in  the  morning, 
the  maximum  tonic  influence  being  then  assured  by  the  fact 
that  the  temperature,  both  of  the  air  and  the  water,  is  at  its 
lowest  point.  For  those,  however,  who  are  in  delicate  health, 
or  very  nervous,  and  for  children  of  weak  constitutions,  a 
more  suitable  time  for  bathing  is  from  eleven  in  the  morning 
until  four  in  the  afternoon,  since  between  those  hours  the 
temperature  of  the  water  steadily  increases.  These  are  gen- 
eral rules;  and  they  only  need  to  be  modified  with  reference 
to  the  period  of  high  water,  so  far  as  to  insure  easy  access 
to  the  ocean  and  the  least  possible  exposure  in  returning  to 
the  bath  house.  As  to  the  relation  which  should  be  main- 
tained between  the  hours  of  bathing  and  those  of  meals, 
nothing  can  be  more  injudicious,  according  to  the  writer,  than 
the  practice  followed  by  so  many  sojourners  at  the  seaside, 
thai,  namely,  of  sitting  down  to  table  immediately  after  leav- 
ing the  bath.  About  the  shape  or  dimensions  of  the  dress 
worn  in  bathing  Dr.  Durant  has,  of  course,  nothing  to  say; 
but  he  insists  that  the  material  should  be  woo!,  which  retains 
the  heat  of  the  body  and  prevents  a  too  rapid  evaporation. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  maroon  and  blue  are  the 
proper  colors,  since  they  resist  the  corrosive  and  bleaching 
effects  of  saline  water.  All  head  coverings,  such  as  the 
broad-brimmed  straw  hats  and  the  oilskin  caps  commonly 
worn,  are  to  be  avoided,  for  they  arrest  the  secretions  of  the 
scalp  and  leave  the  brain  to  perform  more  than  its  share  of 
work :  whereas,  owing  to  the  increased  cerebral  circulation 
incident  to  the  cold  plunge,  all  possible  care  ought  to  be 
taken  to  keep  that  part  of  the  body  at  its  habitual  tempera- 
ture. We  may  add  that  while  the  author  renews  the  familiar 
caution  about  waiting  until  perspiration  has  subsided  be- 
fore entering  the  waves,  we  are  enjoined  on  no  account  to 
throw  off  our  clothing  and  await  in  a  disrobed  state  or  in  a 
bathing  dress  the  lowering  of  the  temperature.  Another 
point  on  which  Dr.  Durant  dwells  quite  urgently  is  the  dan- 
ger, especially  for  young  children,  of  bathing  after  sundown, 
when  the  chilling  land  breeze  has  set  in.  While  no  absolute 
rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  duration  of  the  bath,  it  is  imper- 


ative that  the  instant  the  secondary  chill  is  felt  the  bather 
should  leave  the  water.  Fifteen  minutes  is  the  limit  to 
which  any  sea  bath  should  be  prolonged.  Dr.  Durant  thinks 
that  the  majority  of  adult  bathers  who  seek  the  seaside  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health  may  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  water  from  six  to  twelve  minutes,  but  in  the  case  of  del- 
icate, lymphatic  children,  and  of  women  extremely  nerveus 
or  weakened  by  disease,  the  period  of  immersion  must  not 
exceed  from  one  to  three  minutes.  We  may  add  that  all 
except  the  most  robust  should  be  careful  to  let  the  impinging 
waves  strike  the  lateral  or  posterior  portions  of  the  body, 
never  the  stomach  and  chest.  If  the  day  be  very  warm,  and 
the  bather  is  careful  to  shelter  himself  from  the  wind,  there 
is  no  objection  to  his  remaining  in  his  dress,  and  allowing  it 
to  dry  upon  his  person.  Indeed,  the  writer  thinks  this  the 
best  plan,  since  it  permits  the  deposit  of  saline  particles  on 
the  skin,  and  by  their  stimulating  effect  insures  the  desired 
reaction.  Should  the  weather  be  cold,  however,  it  is  well 
not  only  to  rub  the  body  briskly  with  a  flesh-brush,  but  im- 
mediately after  returning  to  the  bath-house  to  pour  a  bucket 
of  water  over  the  head.  It  is  to  this  end  that  the  douche,  so 
universal  in  French  bathing-houses,  is  provided,  and  with 
this  precaution  headaches  will  be  avoided.  Another  blun- 
der, to  be  sedulously  shunned,  is  the  American  habit  of 
washing  off  the  sand  from  the  feet  by  plunging  them  into 
cold  water  after  reaching  the  bath-house.  If  warm  water 
cannot  be  had  the  sand  must  be  removed  with  a  dry  towel. 
Moderate  exercise  is  an  absolutely  essential  sequel  of  an 
ocean  bath,  since  it  is  not  only  needful  to  secure  the  reaction 
of  the  system,  but  in  order  to  expend  the  superfluous  energy 
which  sea  water  imparts.  One  chapter  of  this  useful  treatise 
presents  a  striking  catalogue  of  those  disorders  and  morbid 
conditions  of  the  animal  economy  in  which,  according  to  the 
eminent  authorities  cited  by  Dr.  Durant,  sea  bathing  is  indi- 
cated. Among  the  affections  of  the  head  for  which  sea 
baths  hitherto  have  been  employed  with  marked  success 
may  be  mentioned  insomnia,  nightmare,  melancholia,  per- 
sistent and  rebellious  headache,  and  even,  according  to  Dr. 
Kerandrew,  in  idiocy  and  certain  species  of  insanity.  Le- 
cceur  considers  sea  bathing  indicated  in  dyspncea  (the  short 
or  difficult  breathing),  resulting  from  atony  of  the  inspiratory 
muscles.  Buchan  states  that  the  singular  predisposition 
manifested  by  many  persons  to  catarrhal  affections  generally, 
and  particularly  to  a  stubborn  cough,  which  beginning  early 
in  the  autumn  lasts  till  spring,  may  be  overcome  by  sea 
baths.  Gilchrist  and  Amede'e  Latour,  as  well  as  Lecceur, 
recommend  sea  bathing  to  persons  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
consumption.  Many  distinguished  French  physicians  named 
by  the  author  speak  highly  of  the  benefit  derived  from  sea 
bathing  in  a  great  number  of  the  diseases  of  women,  and  sea 
baths  are  pronounced  better  than  any  other  therapeutic  reme- 
dies for  children  affected  with  scrofula,  or  with  nervous  dis- 
orders. Not  only  in  scrofula,  but  in  Pott's  disease,  the  hip- 
joint  malady,  and  all  affections  depending  upon  struma, 
whether  hereditary  01  acquired,  sea  bathing  is  often  found 
to  succeed  where  tonics,  bitters,  iron,  iodine,  and  cod  liver 
oil  have  completely  failed.  We  may  add  that  according  to 
Dr.  Monte'gre  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious,  if  not  the  only 
safe  remedial  agent  which  can  be  employed  with  certainty 
against  hemorrhoids  or  piles,  the  bane  of  most  people  who 
lead  a  sedentary  life.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  diseases 
which  are  only  aggravated  by  sea  bathing,  and  caution,  of 
course,  is  necessary  in  recommending  it,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  children  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Gaudet,  young  people  with  prominent  cheekbones 
and  high-colored  cheeks,  in  whom  a  tendency  to  headache 
exists,  should  never  be  permitted  to  bathe  in  the  surf,  except 
after  the  most  thorough  examination.  Finally,  we  may  men- 
tion that  seabathing  is  absolutely  denied  to  sufferers  from 
eruptions,  or  from  continual  sweating  of  the  hands  or  feet. 
It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  say  that  women  must  abstain 
from  it  during  certain  periods,  or  that  no  person  afflicted  with 
hypertrophy,  or  incipient  aneurism  of  the  heart,  should  under 
any  circumstances  venture  to  bathe  in  the  sea. 


A  Society  Belle's  Experience. 


From  my  first  entrance  into  society  I  felt  the  importance 
of  establishing  myself  in  a  feminine  coterie — so  much  can 
be  done  by  combination.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no 
greater  mistake  for  a  girl  than  to  be  misled,  by  the  admira- 
tion of  the  opposite  sex,  into  losing  her  popularity  with  her 
own.  Young  men  are  intimidated  and  kept  in  their  proper 
place  by  a  strong  phalanx  of  girls,  if  these  hold  together 
properly.  It  requires  a  youth  of  uncommon  nerve  boldly  to 
face  half  a  dozen  girls  all  tittering  together  in  a  corner,  who 
he  knows  will  pick  him  to  pieces  the  moment  he  leaves  them. 
I  acted  with  great  caution,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  great 
many  girl-friends.  What  fun  we  used  to  have,  and  what 
plans'we  used  to  concoct  for  robbing  our  beaux  of  their  affec- 
tions, of  exchanging  them  when  we  got  tired  of  them,  or  of 
drawing  them  on  to  the  proposing  point  !  Girls  who  do  not 
understand  how  to  combine  and  organize  against  men,  so  to 
speak,  miss  a  great  many  chances.  In  my  first  season  I  had 
seven  proposals.  I  had  several  seasons  far  better  than  this 
later  on  ;  but  mamma  said  I  could  not  have  expected  to  have 
done  more  the  first  winter,  considering  the  girls  I  had  to 
compete  with,  some  of  whom  possessed  all  my  advantages, 
combined  with  far  greater  experience.  It  requires  some  art 
to  keep  a  man  under  your  feet;  but  let  him  gain  the  upper 
hand,  even  once,  and  you  are  lost.  B. 


A  significant  incident  occurred  at  a  banquet  lately  given 
by  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society,  at  which  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Paris  society  made  a  telling  speech.  His  con- 
cluding wish  that  the  festival  might  serve  toward  the  scien- 
tific fraternization  of  the  two  nations  was  greeted  with  loud 
applause,  which  was  redoubled  as  the  Crown  Prince  of  Ger- 
many rose  to  publicly  shake  hands  with  the  French  Ambas- 
sador. 

Queen  Victoria,  the  other  day,  inadvertently  explained  her 
partiality  for  her  present  Prime  Minister,  by  saying:  "  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  my  Prime  Minister  he  was  always  tell- 
ing me  his  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  the  country.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  asks  for  the  opinion  of  his  sovereign." 

The  way  to  conquer  men  is  by  their  passions.  Catch  but 
the  ruling  foible  of  their  hearts,  and  all  their  boasted  virtues 
shrink  before  you. 


A  COLLEGE  BREAKFAST  PARTY, 


George  Eliot's  New  Metaphysical  Essay  in  Blank  Verse. 


At  an  Oxford  breakfast  assemble  these  guests: 

Young  Hamlet,  not  the  hesitating  Dane, 

But  one  named  after  him,  Mho  lately  strove 

For  honors  at  our  English  YViilemberg —  - 

Blonde,   metaphysical,  and  sensuous, 

Questioning  all  things,  and  yet  half  convinced 

Credulity  were  better  ;  held  inert 

Twixt  fascinations  of  all  opposiies  ; 

And  half  suspecting  that  the  mightiest  soul 

(Perhaps  his  own  ?)  was  union  of  extremes, 

Having  no  choice  but  choice  of  every  thing: 

As  drinking  deeply  to-day  for  love  of  wine, 

To-morrow  half  a  Brahmin,  scorning  life 

As  mere  illusion,  yearning  for  that  True 

Which  has  no  qualities  ;  another  day 

Finding  the  fount  of  grace  in  sacraments, 

And  purest  reflex  of  the  light  divine 

In  gem-bossed  pyx  and  broidered  chasuble, 

Resolved  to  wear  no  stockings  and  to  fast 

With  arms  extended,  wailing  ecstacy, 

But  getting  cramps  instead,  and  needing  change; 

A  would-be  Pagan  next  : — 

Young  Hamlet  sat 
A  guest  witli  five  of  somewhat  riper  age 
At  breakfast  with  Horatio,  a  friend 
With  few  opinions,  but  a  faithful  heart, 
Quick  to  detect  the  fibrous  spreading  root 
Of  character  that  feed  men's  theories, 
Yet  cloaking  weaknesses  with  charity. 
And  ready  in  all  service  save  rebuke. 
With  ebb  of  breakfast  and  the  cidcr-cnp 
fame  high  debate  :  the  others  seated  there 
Were  Osric,  spinner  of  fine  sentences, 
A  delicate  insect  creeping  over  life, 
Feeding  on  molecules  of  floral  breath, 
And  weaving  gossamer  to  trap  the  sun  ; 
Laertes,  ardent,  rash,  and  radical  ; 
Discursive  Rosencranz,  grave  Guildenstern, 
And  he  for  whom  the  social  meal  was  made — 
The  polished  Priest,  a  tolerant  listener. 
Disposed  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  lost, 
And  breakfast  with  them  ere  they  went  below. 

Here  is  promise  of  "brave  voices,"  and  they  fulfil  it : 

From  Alpine  metaphysic  glaciers  first 

The  talk  sprang  copious;   the  themes  were  old, 

But  so  is  human  breath,  so  infant  eyes, 

The  daily  nurslings  of  creative  light. 

Small  words  held  mighty  meanings:    Matter,  Force, 

Self,  Not-self,  Being,  Seeming,  Space,  and  Time — 

Plebeian  toilets  on  the  dusty  road 

Of  daily  traffic  turned  to  Genii 

And  cloudy  giants  darkening  sun  and  moon. 

What  consideration  and  what  answer  each  guest  gives  to 
"  what "  and  "  wherefore  "  may  be  conjectured  from  the  char- 
acter or  taste  ascribed  to  him.     At  last  Hamlet  says  : 

"  For  you  will  grant 
The  Ideal  has  discoveries  which  ask 
No  test,  no  faith,  save  that  we  joy  in  them  : 
A  new-found  continent,  with  spreading  lands 
Where  pleasure  charters  all,  where  virtue,  rank, 
Use,  right,  and  truth  have  but  one  name,  Delight. 
Thus  Art's  creations,  when  etherealized 
To  least  admixture  of  the  grosser  fact, 
Delight  may  stamp  as  highest." 

"Possible!" 
Said  Guildenstern,  with  touch  of  weariness, 
"But  then  we  might  dispute  of  what  is  gross, 
What  high,  what  low." 

"Nay,"  said  Laertes,  "ask 
The  mightiest  makers  who  have  reigned,  still  reign, 
Within  the  ideal  realm.     See  if  their  thought 
Be  drained  of  practice  and  the  thick  warm  blood 
Of  hearts  that  beat  in  action  various 
Through  the  wide  drama  of  the  struggling  world. 
Good-by,  Horatio.'" 

Each  now  said  "Good-by." 
Such  breakfast,  such  beginning  of  the  day, 
Is  more  than  half  the  whole.     The  sun  was  hot 
On  southward  branches  of  the  meadow  elms. 
The  shadows  slowly  farther  crept  and  veered 
Like  changing  memories,  and  Hamlet  strolled 
Alone  and  dubious  on  the  empurpled  path 
Between  the  waving  grasses  of  new  June, 
Close  by  the  stream  where  well-compacted  boats 
Were  moored,  or  moving  with  a  lazy  creak 
To  the  soft  dip  of  oars.     All  sounds  were  light 
As  tiny  silver  bells  upon  the  robes 
Of  hovering  silence.     Birds  made  twitterings 
That  seemed  but  silence"  self  o'erfull  of  love. 
'Twas  invitation  all  to  sweet  repose; 
And  Hamlet,  drowsy  with  the  mingled  draughts 
Of  cider  and  conflicting  sentiments, 
Chose  a  green  couch  and  watched  with  half-closed  eyes 
The  meadow  road,  the  stream,  and  dreamy  lights, 
Until  they  merged  themselves  in  sequence  strange 
With  undulating  ether,  time,  the  soul, 
The  will  supreme,  the  individual  claim. 
The  social  Ought,  the  lyrist's  liberty, 
Democritus,   Pythagoras,  in  talk 
■With  Anselm,  Darwin,  Comte,  and  Schopenhauer, 
The  poets  rising  slow  from  out  their  tombs 
Summoned  as  arbiters — that  border-world 
Of  dozing,  ere  the  sense  is  fully  locked. 

And  then  he  dreamed  a  dream  so  luminous 
He  woke  (he  says)  convinced;  but  what  it  taught 
Withholds  as  yet.     Perhaps  those -graver  shades 
Admonished  him  that  visions  told  in  haste 
Part  with  their  virtues  to  the  squandering  lips. 
And  leave  the  soul  in  wider  emptiness. 


There  are  three  classes  of  readers ;  some  enjoy  without 
judgment;  others  judge  without  enjoyment;  and  some  there 
are  who  judge  while  they  enjoy,  and  enjoyjvhile  they  judge. 
The  latter  class  reproduces  the  work  of  art  on  which  it  is 
engaged.     Its  numbers  are  very  small. 


All  our  progress  is  an  unfolding,  like  the  vegetable  bud. 
You  have  first  an  instinct,  then  an  opinion,  then  a  knowl- 
edge, as  the  plant  has  root,  bud,  and  fruit.  Trust  the  first 
instinct  to  the  end,  though  you  can  render  no  reason. 


Reality  surpasses  imagination ;  and  we  see,  breathing, 
brightening,  and  moving  before  our  eyes,  sights  dearer  to 
our  hearts  than  any  we  ever  beheld  in  the  land  of  sleep. 


The  soul  is  cured  of  its  maladies  by  certain  incantations ; 
those  incantations  are  beautiful  reasons,  from  which  temper- 
ance is  generated  in  souls. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SKETCHES  AT  THE  MIDSUMMER  HIGH  JINKS  OF  THE  BOHEMIAN  CLUB  IN  THE  REDWOODS  OF  MARIN, 


i.-The  Blanket  Brigade  boarding  the  San  Rafael  boat.  2. -The  poet- "Oh,  I'm  so  sad  T-and  the  gushing  schoolma  am  discovered  at  Camp  Taylor  3— The  Adorns  of  the  C1"b  ™'e";™'"g 
d  the  boat.  4— The  start  by  special  train  from  Point  San  Quentin.  S— The  trestle  and  scenery  en  route.  o.-ytaival  at  Camp  Edwards  on  Paper  Mill  I Creek  >u  the  Redwoods  7 -Lxtempon 
,„h  i^H.r  „f  ,1„  n„lv  „„„„,tt..         R  — The  trrand   Claret   Procession    from   the  camp  to  dinner-table,  half  a  mile  below.        p.— The  hire  of  the  evening  and   leader  of  the  Claret  Brigade.        10-ca 


board  t... 

bar  and  leader  of  the  only  quartette.        8.— The  grand  Claret   Procession   from  the  camp  to  dinner-table,  half  a  i 


ponzfl 
o— CanI 


and  war-dance  on  the  platform  after  dinner.        }3-~  r| 


two  snorers,  a  practical  joke. 


i  early 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


TOLD  IN  LETTERS. 


Domestic  Fact  and  Fashionable  Fancy. 


MY  DEAR  Em  : — Mrs.  Wckon — or  Aunt  Clarissa,  as  we  all 
call  her — has  been  with  us  all  the  week,  and  such  a  "g 
over  "as  1  have  had  you  wouldn't  believe.  The  dear  old 
lady  came  to  town  for  the  first  time  in  four  years,  and,  of 
course,  was  behind  hand  in  everything,  and  required  as  much 
coaching  as  a  newly-fledged  Western  Member  of  Congress. 
Everything  needed  replenishing,  too,  and  our  week's  round 
of  shopping  has  been  a  diversified  one,  with  lots  of  fun 
thrown  in,  for  she  is  as  original  and  as  Malapropish  as  ever. 
As  usual,  she  and  Tom  got  into  one  of  their  old-time  wordy 
wars  at  once,  he  beginning  the  battle  by  gravely  telling  us 
that  she  had  informed  him  in  confidence,  just  after  her  ar- 
rival, that  though  she  might  live  in  the  country  she  wanted 
to  be  ''surrounded  by  all  the  impertinences  of  refined  life  for 
all  that."  I  suggested  her  taking  Tom  along  as  the  best 
■iiiation  "  article  of  the  kind  she  could  find.  I  took 
her  down  to  Montagues,  on  Battery  Street,  yesterday,  to 
hunt  up  a  stove  that  would  just  suit  her  notion.  I  needn't 
tell  you  that  we  found  exactly  the  thing,  or  rather  two,  for  it 
was  hard  work  to  make  a  choice  between  them.  The 
"Maggie"  range  seemed  to  combine  every  perfection  in  the 
way  of  a  stove,  and,  besides,  I  remembered  very  vividly  that 
little  Bohemian  lunch  you  and  I,  and  one  other,  took  at 
Campi's  not  so  long  ago,  and  had  a  positive  feeling  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  little  iron  monster  as  soon  as  I  learned  that 
that  lunch  had  been  cooked  on  one,  the  twin  sister  of  this; 
but,  for  all  that,  my  heart  warmed  more  toward  the  "  Fran- 
conia,"  which  was  as  full  of  shelves  as  a  model  closet.  There 
were  shelves  of  iron  to  hook  on  to  each  side  to  set  dishes  on; 
one  inside  the  oven  door  that  could  be  let  down  for  use,  or 
shut  away  out  of  sight  when  not  wanted  ;  one  over  the  top 
,  of  the  stove  and  jutting  out  from  the  front  edge  of  the  ele- 
vated oven,  for  there  are  two  of  them,  one  above  and  one  be- 
low. Then  there  is  a  funnel-shaped  opening  in  front  to  slide 
the  fuel  in  without  having  to  remove  the  vessels,  and  an 
opening  at  one  side  through  which  to  insert  the  broiler  un- 
derneath the  lids,  so  that  not  a  suspicion  of  smell  can  escape 
in  the  choking  of  meat.  But  Aunt  C.'s  delight  culminated 
when  she  came  to  the  various  kitchen  implements  of  agate 
and  graniteware.  After  the  iron  pots  and  tins  she  had  al- 
ways used,  their  beauty  and  apparent  durability  was  a  reve- 
lation to  her.  She  declared  she  had  never  seen  anything 
to  beat  them — they  "  looked  exactly  as  if  they  were  covered 
with  enamored  cloth."  "  Oh,  dear!"  I  thought;  "if  Tom 
were  only  within  hearing  distance:''  I  was  glad  to  learn 
something  on  good  authority  about  this  ware,  for  I  had 
seen  it  stated  that  the  ingredients  used  in  its  manufacture 
rendered  it  absolutely  poisonous,  and  I  had  given  it  a 
very  wide  berth,  much  as  I  had  liked  its  appearance.  It 
seems  that  the  first  that  was  made  was  highly  injurious,  and 
the  patentee  has  since  withdrawn  it  entirely  from  the  market, 
paying  a  royalty  now  to  the  patentees  of  this  other  for  the 
use  of  theirs,  which  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  Dr.  Dore- 
mus,  Prof.  Silliman,  and  other  leading  chemists,  so  that  one 
can  safely  buy  it  of  all  responsible  dealers.  But  I  think  the 
very  perfection  of  marbleized  work  was  the  iron  mantels, 
made  in  imitation  of  every  variety  of  ancient  and  modern 
marbles,  and  the  different  polished  woods.  There  is  a  whole 
room  full  of  them  in  topis  lazuli,  malachite,  verd  antique, 
agates,  jasper,  porphyry,  and  the  different  granites,  that  you 
could  not  distinguish  from  the  genuine.  They  are  made  in 
the  broad  and  massive  Eastlake  style  and  have  the  low-down 
or  Philadelphia  grates,  and  some  are  further  ornamented  by 
elegant  bronze  statuettes  in  niches  each  side  the  fire-place. 
The  beauty  of  them  is  not  only  in  the  looks  but  in  the  fact 
that  they  never  crack,  settle,  stain,  or  do  anything  a  well- 
conducted  piece  of  furniture  ought  not  to  do,  and  they  cost 
a  quarter  of  the  price  of  marbles,  the  most  expensive  being 
orTly  2250,  while  the  same  in  the  stone  would  cost  a  thou- 
sand at  least.  Colonel  Fry,  C.  D.  O'Sullivan,  Mrs.  Snider, 
of  Oakland,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hemphill,  and  I  can't  tell  you  how 
many  others  have  them,  for  over  two  thousand  have  been 
sold  within  the  year.  We  dropped  into  Day's,  attracted  by 
those  pretty  fire-screens  in  the  window,  in  the  shape  of  gilded 
fans.  They  are  really  quite  ingenious,  shutting  up  like  a 
real  one,  and  exceedingly  ornamental  too.  Aunt  Clarissa 
said  a  pair  ot  brass  candle-sticks  there,  dragons  couchant^  as 
the  heralds  say,  made  her  think  of  her  girlhood  when  she 
used  to  slip  out  at  the  back  door  to  meet  Uncle  T.  clandes- 
tinely, for  fear  of  her  step-father's  wrath,  with  one  exactly 
like  them  in  her  hand.  The  tears  actually  stood  in  her  eyes 
as  she  paid  the  price.  525,  and  carried  them  off  herself,  tuck- 
ed under  one  arm.  I  never  thought  of  it  till  then,  Em.,  but 
perhaps  there  is  something  more  than  the  mere  necessity  of 
our  young,  active  lives  for  constant  change  and  novelty,  that 
brings  those  old-fashions  back  ever)-  little  while  to  touch  the 
withered,  and  often  lonely,  old  hearts  into  a  late  blossoming 
at  the  sight  of  a  familiar  object.      Even  the  newest  fashions 


in  our  greatest  of  modern  conveniences — gas — could  not 
move  her  after  the  sight  of  those  sticks,  although  there  were 
some  beauties  in  copper  and  nickel,  steel,  decorated  porce- 
lain, with  colored  globes,  and  the  newest  fancy,  the  highly 
polished  brass  chandeliers.  I  don't  care  much  for  the  col- 
ored china  figures  so  popular  now,  but  there  is  a  pair  of 
busts  here  that  I  want  you  to  see.  They  are  two  female 
peasants' heads,  representing  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  the 
expression,  particularly  of  one,  is  very  lifelike  and  pathetic. 
One  of  our  shopping  days  wet  the  -tores  in  our 

own  neighborhood,  just  to  see  what  they  had  in  them.  You 
have    !  1.  how  the  city  has  grown  our  way  even 

sine  you  were  married.  Polk  Street,  just  below  us,  can 
hardly  be  called  out  of  town  any  more,  and  each  side  of  the 
'  street  is  now  lined  with  neat,  cosy  little  places  of  business, 
supplying  all  domestic  wants.  It  is  not  long  since  Leben- 
baum  opened  a  branch  of  his  Kearny  Street  store  there  that 
is  equal  in  every  way  to  the  one  down  town.  Roberts'  candy- 
store,  on  the  corner  of  Bush,  hangs  out  a  perpetual  sign  in 
the  fringe  of  gazers,  big  and  little,  that  are  always  to  be  seen 
around  the  window;  and  Magagnos,  just  next  door,  has  a 
varied  stock — school-books,  magazines,  the  daily  papers, 
dolls,  keramii  pii  lures,  stationery,  and  all  sorts  of  nick- 
i  nacks;  even  thing  is  SO  fresh  and  new  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
i  look  in  there.  <  Hiinn's  fancy  goods  establishment  is  another 
1  brisk,  go-ahead  place,  where  one  can  find  everything,  and 
quite  a  stock  of  millinery  goods  besides.  Mr.  Quinn  has  evi- 
dently "come  to  stay,"  and  as  he  has  a  good  capital  and 
.  seems  to  understand  exactly  the  requirements  of  an  up-town 
\  store,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  No.  1400,  in  a  year 
from  now,  the  Bine's  of  Polk  Street.  Then  there  are  Vale's 
!  for  hardware,  Cook  and  Littell's  for  stoves.  Madam  Man- 
I  gein,  an  excellent  hairdresser  and  maker  of  all  kinds  of  hair 
ether  with  crockery,  boots  and  shoes,  tailoring, 
and  about  every  other  business  you  would  want  to  find,  scat- 
tered along  a  distance  of  two  or  three  blocks.  Moody,  who, 
you  recollect,  has  been  on  Kearny  Street  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  has  moved  to  the  corner  of  Pine,  and  they  do  say  has 
carried  pretty  much  all  his  old  custom  with  him.  1  should 
like  right  well  to  get  the  good  doctor's  secret  for  the  cologne 
he  makes;  it  has  the  real  German  *'tang"  to  it.  Entre  nous, 
my  dear,  should  you  find  a  freckle,  pursue  it  immediately 
with  Lengfeld's  '*  Parisian  Lotion."  It's  a  sure  cure.  Madame 
Gar  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Polk  Street,  for  she  has  been 
at  her  present  stand — 1220 — for  eleven  years.  Her  strong 
point  is  toys,  and  our  dear  little  tot  not  long  ago,  when  asked 
what  was  Santa  Claus'  other  name,  responded  gravely, 
"  Madame  Gar,  of  tourse."  The  new  market,  I  am  sure,  has 
done  a  great  deal  toward  centering  trade  by  saving  that 
bothersome  car  ride  every  morning  for  busy  housekeepers. 
Between  Pine  and  California  Streets,  I  think  it  is,  there  have 
been  put  up  during  the  last  six  months,  several  apartment 
houses,  or  "flats,"  as  they  call  them  at  the  East.  I  like  to 
see  them  gaining  popularity  here,  for  they  are  so  convenient 
and  comfortable  for  small  families — large  ones  too,  for  that 
matter,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  stairs.  I  don't  agree 
with  Mr.  Beecher  that  "there  is  no  hell"  (but  then  Mr. 
Beecher  and  1  disagree  on  several  other  points  besides  this). 
There  are  several  of  them,  and  going  up  and  down  stairs  is 
one.  Wasn't  it  Fuseli,  the  painter,  who  had  that  queer  dream? 
I  think  the  story  runs  that  he  fancied  himself  in  his  Satanic 
majesty's  dominions,  and  his  share  of  torment  was  to  keep 
going  up,  up,  up  a  spiral  staircase  that  seemed  to  have  no 
end.  I  always  think  of  him  where  there  is  no  elevator.  I 
wonder  none  of  the  rich  women  here  have  never  put  some 
of  their  thousands  into  a  few  such  houses.  A  great  many 
such  in  New  York  are  the  property  of  ladies  who  find  that 
they  pay  a  fine  percentage,  for  they  are  never  empty,  being 
in  such  demand.  By  the  way,  the  "Abbotsford  " — and  that 
brings  me  back  to  Polk  street  again,  for  it  is  at  the  terminus 
of  the  road — was  originally  intended  to  be  rented  in  suites, 
but  was  afterwards  turned  into  a  family  hotel  by  the  owner. 
The  grounds  and  flowers  are  the  handsomest  in  the  city. 
Aunt  C.  says  you  must  not  think  her  altogether  modernized, 
although  she  confesses  the  advantages  of  our  modern  im- 
provements ;  to  prove  it,  she  sends  you  exact  directions  as  to 
making  a  little  contrivance  that  will  be  very  useful  now  that 
Adele  is  growing  old  enough  to  be  mischievous.  It  is  a 
pocket  to  hang  up  near  you,  wherever  you  chance  to  be  at 
work,  and  is  made  thus :  Take  a  piece  of  cloth  about  eight- 
een inches  long,  four  inches  wide,  and  rounded  at  the  ends, 
on  which  are  stitched — across  the  bottom  and  up  the  sides  of 
each — two  or  three  other  flaps  of  cloth,  four  inches  wide  at 
bottom,  five  at  the  top,  and  four  deep,  bound  with  braid. 
Above  them  is  a  pincushion,  two  or  three  needle  flaps,  and  a 
loop  to  hang  it  up  by.  A  piece  of  pasteboard,  four  inches 
wide  and  five  inches  long,  rounded  at  the  upper  end  and  cov- 
ered with  silk,  forms  the  stiff  back  to  keep  it  in  shape.  Are 
you  feeling  patriotic  this  Fourth  ?  If  not,  do  take  a  look  in 
at  Leszynsky's  window — the  one  next  to  Sherman  6;  Hyde's, 
I  mean — and  see  if  you  don't  feel  the  divine  fire  within  you. 
Buyer,  Reich  &  Co.,  too,  next  door,  have  some  handsome 
decorations.  Everything  in  the  dry  goods  way  is  undergoing 
"clearance  sales"  this  week,  and  bargains  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  Aunt  C.  returns  home  to-night,  the  richer  for  one 
of  those  lovely  black  embossed  grenadines  from  the  Ville  de 
Paris.  The  reductions  there  are  so  great  that  I  actually  felt 
ashamed  to  ccuntenance  some  of  the  prices  by  buying,  but 
I  could  not  resist  a  dozen  yards  of  French  lace  for  my  new 
cashmere — such  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  hand-made  in  the 
same  designs  that  I  thought  some  of  the  genuine  had,  by  a 
slip,  got  into  the  wrong  box.     Ait  revolt^ 

Lilias  Dubois. 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD  FAVORITES, 


XXX.-BRYANTS  THANATOPSIS. 


The  Duke  of  Argyll,  though  not  a  great  man,  is  a  most 
respectable  Duke.,  and  wears  by  inheritance  honors  enough, 
one  would  think,  to  satisfy  any  Lord  in  Scotland,  "  Highland 
or  Lowland,  far  or  near.;'  He  is  a  Duke,  two  Marquises, 
three  Earls,  two  Viscounts  and  six  Barons  all  rolled  into  one, 
hereditary  Master  of  the  Queen's  Household  and  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  Admiral  of  the  Western  Isles, 
and  hereditary  Sheriff  of  Argyleshire.  Besides  which  he  is 
the  MacCallum  More,  as  his  sires  before  him  have  been  for 
600  years,  and  his  son  has  married  the  daughter  of  a  Queen. 

A  Danbury  boy  asked  his  father  the  other  day  what  was  a 
philosopher.  "A  philosopher, my  son?  Why,  a  philosopher 
is  a  man  who  reasons."  "  Is  that  so?"  said  the  boy,  deject- 
edly; "  I  thought  it  was  a  man  that  didn't  let  things  bother 
him."     The  father  silently  patted  his  son's  head. 


To  Mm  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms  she  speaks 
A  various  language:  for  his  gayer  hours 

She   Ins   .1   voice   o\   gladness,    ami   ,\   smile 

And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympath)  ih.it  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.     When  thoughts 

<  If  the  l  '  es  like  a  blight 

Ovei   thy  spirit,  and  sad  Images 

Of  the  stern  agony,  and  the  shroud,  and  prill, 

Vnd   bn  tthless  darkness,  and  ihe  narrow  house, 
M  ike  thee  to  shudder  and  grow  sick  at  heart, 
(Jo  foul),  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 

in  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around  - 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — 
Comes  a  still  voice:  Yet  a  Few  days,  and  thee 

The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 

In  all  his  course;   nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 

Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid  with  many  tears, 

Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean  shall  exist 

Thy  image.     Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again, 

.  1  i,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shall  thou  go 
To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements, 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,   which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share  and  treads  upon.     The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad  and  pierce  thy  mould. 
Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone,  nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.     Thou  shall  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world  —  with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth  —  the  wi&e,  the  good 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.     The  lulls, 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun;   the  vales 
Stretching  in  quiet  pensive  quietness  between  ; 

The  venerable  woods;   rivers  that  move 

In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 

That  make  the  meadows  green  ;  and,  poured  round  all, 

Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste — 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.     The  golden  sun. 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  hosts  of  heaven, 

Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death 

rhrough  the  still  lapse  of  ages.     All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.     Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  traverse  Barca's  desert  sands, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sounds 
Save  his  own  dashings  —  yet  the  dead  are  there, 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone,    - 
So  shalt  thou  rest,  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?    All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care, 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom  ;   yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.     As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men, 
The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron,  and  maid, 
And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-haired  man, 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side 
By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 
Sit  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon  ;  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
hike  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him  and  lies  clown  to  pleasant  dreams. 


XXXI.— THE  FLOOD  OF  YEARS. 


[In  1S76,  Mr.  Bryant  wrote  the  noblest  of  his  later  poems,  "  The  Flood  of 
Years,"  which  sounds  like  an  echo  of  "  Thanatopsis,"  and  serves  to  emphasize 
in  old  age  the  faith  and  the  courage  which  were  the  inspiration  of  early  man- 
hood.] 

A  mighty  Hand,  from  an  cxhaustless  Urn, 

Pours  forth  the  never-ending  Flood  of  Years 

Among  the  nations.     How  the  rushing  waves 

Bear  all  before  t  em  !     On  their  foremost  edge, 

And  there  alone,  is  Life.         *        *        *        * 

I  pause  and  turn  my  eyes,  and  looking  back 

Where  that  tumultuous  flood  has  been,   I  see 

The  silent  ocean  of  the  Past,  a  waste 

Of  waters  weltering  over  graves,  its  shores 

Strewn  with  the  wreck  of  fleets  where  mast  and  hull 

Drop  away  piecemeal;  battlemented  walls 

Frow  n  idly,  green  with  moss,  and  temples  stand 

Unroofed,  forsaken  by  the  worshiper. 

Further  on 
A  belt  of  darkness  seems  to  bar  the  way, 
Long,  low,  and  distant,  where  the  Life  to  come 
Touches  the  Life  that  is. 

Beyond 
That  belt  of  darkness,  still  the  years  roll  on 
More  gently  but  with  not  less  mighty  sweep. 
They  gather  up  again  and  softly  bear 
All  the  sweet  lives  that  late  were  overwhelmed 
And  lost  to  sight  all  that  in  them  was  good, 
Noble,  and  truly  great,  and  worthy  of  love — 
The  lives  of  infants  and  ingenuous  youths, 
Sages  and  saintly  women  who  have  made 
Their  households  happy;  all  are  raised  and  borne 
By  that  great  current  in  its  onward  sweep, 
Wandering  and  rippling  with  caressing  waves 
Around  green  islands  fragrant  with  the  breath 
Of  flowers  that  never  wither.  _ 

*  In  the  room 

Of  this  grief- shad  owed  present  there  shall  be 
A  Present  in  whose  reign  no  grief  shall  gnaw 
The  heart,  and  never  shall  a  tender  tie 
Be  broken;  in  whose  reign  the  eternal  Change 
That  waits  on  growth  and  action  shall  proceed 
With  everlasting  Concord  hand  in  hand. 

William  Ci'llen  Bryant. 


When  Jessie  Grant  returned  from  Europe  some  enterpris- 
ing Democratic  news-gatherers  got  him  in  a  corner  and 
asked  him  questions  about  his  father,  and  what  sort  of  a 
time  they  had  had.  The  boy  talked  frankly  and  sensibly, 
and  told  them  all  he  could  think  of  that  was  interesting ; 
whereat  they  publish  it,  and  have  spent  all  the  time  since 
guying,  bantering,  and  blackguarding  him  about  it. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  ESOTERIC  CLUB.-VII, 


Interlocutors — Gorgias,  Agrestis,  Polyglot,  Atom, 

Gorgias. — :At  the  last  session  of  the  Club  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  my  theory  in  regard  to  the  essential  char- 
acteristics which  distinguish  poetry  from  prose,  and  the  im- 
portance of  expression  among  those  characteristics.  I  hold 
that  the  intellectual  constitution  of  the  poet  is  different  from 
that  of  ordinary  men;  that  he  possesses  an  altogether  pecu- 
liar imaginative  endowment  by  virtue  of  which  he  sees  all 
things  in  aspects  nd  relations  hidden  from  even  the  acutest 
of  common  observers.  His  poetic  faculty  modifies  the  ob- 
jects he  contemplates.     This  is 

'■  The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  " 
which  discerns 

"  The  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea." 

This  is  the  "prophetic  spirit"  that  inspires 

"  The  human  soul  of  universal  earth 
Dreaming  on  things  to  come,  and  does  possess 
A  metropolitan  temple  in  the  hearts 
Of  mighly  poets." 

It  is  the 

"  Dread  power 
Whose  gracious  favor  is  the  primal  source 
Of  all  illumination." 

It  enables  its  possessor  to  see  in  nature  more  than  is  visible 
to  the  eye  of  common  sense,  or  to  the  keenest  scrutiny  of 
science,  and  to  look  upon  her  "  with  a  superstitious  eye  of 
love."  To  his  ear  and  mind  there  are  subtile  meanings  in 
the  sounds 

"  Which  in  his  tuneful  course  the  wind  draws  forth 
From  roeks,  woods,  caverns,  heaths,  and  dashing  shores." 

For  him  all  the  shows  and  phenomena  of  the  visible  universe, 

"  The  clouds, 
The  mist,  the  shadows,  light  of  golden  suns. 
Motions  of  moonlight,5' 

have  an  intelligent  speech  I  further  hold  that  this  pecu- 
liar constitution  of  the  intellect  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
correspondingly  peculiar gift of expression;  that  the  two  inva- 
riably go  together,  the  latter  springing  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily from  the  former;  and  fliat  where  the  power  of  high 
and  pure  poetic  expression  is  not  found,  true  poetic  genius 
does  not  exist. 

Polyglot. — Your  poet,  with  his  "peculiar  intellectual  con- 
stitution," must  after  all  employ  as  his  vehicle  for  expres- 
sion the  same  language  (consisting  of  the  same  words,  and 
governed  by  the  same  grammatical  laws)  used  by  common 
mortals.  Language,  grammar,  and  rhetoric  can  be  learned 
by  any  one;  must  be  learned  by  the  poet — for  they  certainly 
do  not  come  as  a  natural  gift.  And  I  utterly  deny  that  there 
is  any  peculiar  language  for  poetry.  There  is  prose,  that  so 
far  as  expression  is  concerned,  differs  from  poetry  only  by  the 
absence  of  rhyme  or  metre.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  make 
any  valid  distinction  between  poetic  expression  and  that 
suitable  to  rhapsodical  (or  as  you  would  term  it  "  elevated") 
prose. 

Gorgias. — Let  us  see.  I  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
demonstrate  the  contrary.  You  will  admit  ;hat  almost  any 
man  of  literary  culture  and  fine  taste  can  learn  to  write 
agreeable  verses  if  he  will  persistently  try.  If  he  possess,  in 
addition  to  taste  and  culture,  a  marked  share  of  emotional 
sensibility  and  poetic  feeling,  he  may  compose  very  beauti- 
ful verses,  not  easily  distinguishable  from  true  poetry.  But 
no  persistency  of  aspiration  and  effort  will  enable  him  to 
reach  poetic  expression,  unless  he  is  a  born  poet.  Seclude 
him  on  a  desert  island  or  in  Tennyson's  Palace  of  Art,  to 
secure  him  uninterrupted  leisure;  furnish  him  with  all  the 
means  and  appliances  to  stimulate  the  intellect  and  kindle 
the  imagination;  let  him  have  all  the  libraries  of  the  world 
to  draw  upon,  and  let  him  labor  all  the  years  of  his  life  to 
clothe  one  thought  in  the  inspired  language  of  poetry,  and  he 
will  die  without  having  accomplished  the  feat. 

Polyglot. — Possibly  we  should  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
ineffable  something,  the  rare  quintessence  which  you  call 
"poetic  expression,"  if  you  would  illustrate. 

Gorgias, — 

"We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  by  a  sleep.1' 

Atom. — 

"The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  State, 
The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form." 

Agrestis. — Ah  !  I  see  what  you  mean.  Shakspeare  over- 
flows with  examples  of  that  kind  of  unique  felicity  of  meta- 
phor and  phraseology: 

"What  may  this  mean, 
That  thou,  dead  corpse,  again  in  complete  steel, 
Revisitst  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous,  and  us  fools  of  nature 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  dispositions 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls." 

And  how  exquisitely  fine  is  Ophelia's 

"And  with  them  words  such  sweet  breath  composed.'''' 

Atom. — No  finer  than  : 

"Oh,  she  does  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright. 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear,''  etc. 

In  another  way  Claudio's  wild,  vague  characterization  of 
death  is  quite  as  remarkable  : 

"Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot: 
This  sensible,  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod. 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice; 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds,"  etc. 

Agrestis. — There  are  hundreds  of  examples  of  this  kind 
in  the  sonnets  as  well  as  the  plays.  But  they  are  Shaks- 
pearean  and  unique.  Shakspeare  was  the  greatest  master 
of  expression  in  all  the  literature  of  the  world;  and  if  none 
are  to  be  ranked  as  poets  who  do  not  possess  a  similar  mas- 
tery, there  are  a  vast  number  of  literary  verdicts  of  old 
standing  that  will  have  to  be  reopened. 

Polyglot. — Yes,  verily.  Such  an  overhauling  of  Parnas- 
sus and  redistribution  of  seats  will  be  necessary,  as  it  were 


insanity  to  dream  of.  And  yet,  if  you  will  analyze  the  mat- 
ter, you  will  find  that  what  impresses  your  imaginations  in 
the  passages  quoted,  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  vague- 
ness of  the  language.  As  it  lacks  precision,  and  expresses 
nothing  with  clearness  or  accuracy,  the  mind  has  to  grope 
for  a  meaning  among  shadows  and  darkness;  and  the  imag- 
ination has  free  scope  in  such  a  tenebrous  atmosphere  to 
shape  forth  for  itself  some  imposing,  ill-defined  image.  It 
is  on  the  principle  of  :  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnijico.  For 
instance,  what  precise  significance  does  the  same  mind  at- 
tach to  such  phrases  as  "rounded  by  a  sleep,"  "fools  of  na- 
ture," "  cold  obstruction,"  and  the  like  ?  As  to  such  stuff  as 
that  about  teaching  the  torches  to  burn  bright,  and  "her 
beauty  "  hanging  upon  "  the  cheek  of  night,"  etc.,  it  is  sim- 
ply rhetoric  run  mad.  It  is  admired  by  those  only  who  lack 
discrimination  to  distinguish  the  fantastic  and  extravagant 
from  the  beautiful.  It  is  the  authority  of  Shakspeare's  name 
that  saves  it  from  being  classed  with  such  examples  of  bom- 
bastic extravagance  as  : 

"Night  drew  her  sable  mantle  on 
And  pinned  it  with  a  single  star," 

"The  sun  has  gone  down  with  his  battle-stained  eye. 

But  whether  to  be  admired  or  not,  this  peculiar  style  of  ex- 
pression is  Shakspearean;  and  it  can  not  be  made  a  standard 
by  which  to  test  poets,  unless  upon  the  assumption  that  up 
to  this  time  there  has  been  no  true  poet  but  Shakspeare. 

Gorgias. — I  was  prepared  for  that  comment,  and  I  think 
it  may  be  easily  and  conclusively  answered.  The  passages 
cited  are  most  of  them  good  illustrations  of  true  poetic  ex- 
pression. But  in  addition  to  the  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guish the  born  poet,  they  possess  others  which  belong  to 
Shakspeare  as  an  individual.  The  former  class  of  peculiar- 
ities, without  the  latter,  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  our 
poetic  literature.     For  example: 

"  Better  for  man 
Were  he  and  nature  more  familiar  friends ; 
His  part  is  worse  that  touches  this  base  world. 
What  though  the  ocean's  inmost  heart  be  pure, 
Yet  the  salt  fringe  that  daily  licks  the  shore 
Is  gross  with  sand." 

,    Agrestis. — That  does  not  strike  me  as  being  peculiarly 

poetic,  so  far  as  the  mere  expression  is  concerned,  though 

the  figure  is  remarkably  fine. 

Gorgias. — Perhaps  you  are  right ;  yet  the  figure  is  one 

that  never  would  have  occurred  to  a  prosaic  mind.     This  is 

better : 

"If  ye  are  fair, 
Mankind  will  crowd  about  you  thick  as  when 
The  full-faced  moon  sits  silver  on  the  sea, 
And  eager  waves  lift  up  their  gleaming  heads. 
Each  shouldering  for  her  smile." 

Or  again: 

"  Oh,  there  are  men  who  linger  on  the  stage 
To  gather  crumbs  and  fragments  of  applause 
When  they  should  sleep  in  earth — who,  like  the  moon. 
Have  brightened  up  some  little  night  of  time, 
And.   'stead  of  setting  when  their  light  is  worn, 
Still  linger  like  its  blank  and  beamless  orb 
When  daylight  fills  the  sky." 

Agrestis. — There,  too,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  simile 
rather  than  the  phraseology  that  is  eminently  poetical. 
Your  argument,  as  you  have  developed  it,  requires  that  the 
felicity  should  be  in  the  expression,  not  in  the  thought,  as 
for  instance  in  the  lines: 

"Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye," 

where  the  use  of  the  word  "flatter"  marks  the  poet. 

Gorgias. — And  yet  that  too  is  a  figure;  only  it  is  a  meta- 
phor instead  of  a  simile.  It  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  you  in- 
dicate with  precision.  Nearly  all  true  poetic  expression 
must  necessarily  partake  largely  of  metaphor.  In  fact,  all 
animated  prose  abounds  in  it.  Yet  no  one  can  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  essentially  poetic  quality  in  such  lines  as  these: 

"The  flying  sun  goes  down  the  burning  west; 
Vast  night  comes  noiseless  up  the  eastern  slope. 
And  so  the  eternal  change  goes  round  the  world. 
Unrest,  unrest!    The  passion -panting  sea 
Watches  the  unveiled  beauty  of  the  stars 
Like  a  great  hungry  sou!.'' 

Atom. — The  poet  can  not  avoid  metaphor.  It  is  the  very 
atmosphere  of  his  thought,  the  climate  of  his  soul.  It  is  in- 
finitely more  poetical  than  formal  comparison,  however  apt: 

"And  whece  to  awe-struck  wilds  the  night  reveals 
Her  Iwllow  gulf  of  stars." 

"All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon." 

"The  bright  death  quivered  at  the  victim's  throat, 
Touched — and  I  knew  no  more.*' 

Such  phrases  as  "awe-struck  wilds,"  "hollow  gulf  of 
stars,"  and  "bright  death"  for  the  sacrificial  knife,  are  of 
course  metaphorical;  but  no  study  or  practice  of  rhetoric 
could  enable  any  mortal  not  gifted  with  "  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  "  to  invent  them.  You  will  vainly  search  Scott  and 
Southey,  and  all  the  writers  of  prose  in  the  metre,  for  a  sin- 
gle example  of  the  kind. 

Polyglot. — And  you  may  add  to  Scott  and  Southey,  Homer, 
Virgil,  Tasso,  Dante,  and  Milton.  Surely,  that  is  a  reduclio 
ad  absurdum,  and  should  end  the  argument. 

Gorgias. — I  do  not  admit  your  premises.  I  will  engage  to 
find  examples  of  true  poetic  expression  in  each  of  the  writers 
you  have  named. 

Atom. — And  admitting  your  premises,  I  deny  the  infer- 
ence. Your  appeal  is  to  tradition  and  blind  authority.  The 
canons  of  Longinus  and  Quintillian  do  not  apply  to  modern 
literature,  the  general  outcome  of  the  complex  civilization  of 
which  they  had  not  the  faintest  conception.  To  attempt  to 
judge  Browning  or  Tennyson  by  laws  deduced  by  pedants 
from  the  study  of  Homer  and  Virgil  is  as  preposterous  as  it 
would  be  to  correct  the  current  theory  of  the  universe  by 
the  cosmogony  of  Lucretius. 

Polyglot. — Oh,  if  the  contention  is  that  there  were  no  poets 
until  the  development  of  modern  sentimentality  and  spiritual 
hypochrondria,  I  have  done  with  it. 

Atom. — My  contention  goes  this  length:  That  the  epic 
does  not  belong  to  modern  literature  any  more  than  knight- 
errantry  to  modern  civilization.  We  read  and  admire  the 
"  masterpieces  of  antiquity  "  just  as  we  wonder  at  a  suit  of 
armor  in  the  Tower  and  the  relics  dug  up  in  the  Troad.  But 
they  belong  to  the  past,  and  are  not  entitled  to  any  authority 


in  contemporaneous  literary  discussion.    The  id 
the  old  epics  into  such  discussions  is  the  offsp:         of  peda- 
gogic traditions  and  the  dull  taste  of  pedum  imenta- 
tors. 

Polyglot. — It  is  conceded  that  poetry  preceded  prose. 
Wherever  we  can  trace  the  history  of  any  community  from 
a  savage  to  a  civilized  condition,  we  find  that  their  first  lan- 
guage was  poetry.  In  the  natural  order  it  precedes  gram- 
mar, exact  knowedge,  and  science.  These  are  in  fact  its 
foes.  It  flourishes  most  luxuriantly  in  an  atmosphere  of  ig- 
norance, credulity,  and  superstition,  and  belongs  properly  to 
a  barbarous  or  a  semi-barbarous  age.  It  is  the  delight  of 
children  and  of  childish  men,  and  has  no  use  or  function  in 
a  period  of  enlightment  and  high  civilization.  In  an  age  like 
ours  it  is  an  impertinence,  and  its  study  an  intellectual  dis- 
sipation. The  railroad,  the  telegraph,  and  the  phonograph, 
the  "  fairy  tales  of  science,"  the  grand  triumphal  march  and 
solid  conquests  of  physical  research,  are  to-day  our  best  and 
noblest  poetry,  compared  with  which  all  the  fables  of  an- 
tiquity and  all  the  music  of  the  verse-cobblers  are  vapid  and 
tuneless.  The  old  literature  and  culture  so  prized  in  a  non- 
scientific  age — the  "humanities"  of  the  old  curriculum — are 
fast  losing,  and  must  soon  utterly  lose,  their  interest  for  a 
generation  that  has  reaped  from  the  miracles  of  scientific 
achievement  so  rich  a  harvest  of  discoveries  and  inventions. 

Agrestis. — The  new  turn  given  to  the  discussion  promises 
to  make  it  well-nigh  interminable.  *  If  the  subject  is  not  ex- 
hausted, it  is  at  least  becoming  wearisome;  and  is  it  perhaps 
fortunate  that  it  cannot  be  resumed  at  the  next  session. 

Atom. — For  what  reason  ?  I  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 

Agrestis. — The  next  meeting  will  be  the  anniversary  of 
our  organization,  and  according  to  the  third  article  of  the 
Constitution  that  occasion  must  be  devoted  to  some  question 
of  religion  or  ethics. 

Polyglot. — Religion  or  ethics  !  I  had  thought  that  the 
opinion  was  now  general,  outside  of  theological  circles,  that 
the  two  were  identical. 

Agrestis, — And  as  it  devolves  on  me  to  select  the  subject, 
I  now  announce  that  it  will  be,  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
a  question  which  has  in  all  ages  of  the  world  engaged  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  minds,  and  which  at  some  period  of 
life  possesses  a  profound  interest  for  all  serious  men. 

Polyglot. — I  should  imagine  that  "thoughtful  minds" 
could  find  more  profitable  occupation  than  to  dispute  about 
a  matter  in  regard  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  conclusion,  and  where  all  the  attainable  evidence 
tends  in  one  direction.  At  best,  the  question  is  purely  specu- 
lative, and  therefore  idle. 

Agrestis. — There  will  be  those  who  think  otherwise;  and 
even  were  it  not  so,  we  were  bound  by  the  law  of  the  Club. 

Gorgias. — You  will  all  be  glad,  I  am  sure,  to  learn  that 
our  friend  Vivid  will  be  present  with  us  at  the  next  meeting. 
He  arrived  in  New  York  from  London  on  Thursday  last, 
and  is  now  on  his  way  to  San  Francisco. 

Polyglot. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  conversational  talents 
have  so  improved  during  his  sojourn  abroad,  that  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Club  he  will  favor  us  occasionally  with  a 
"brilliant  flash  of  silence."  JAMES  F.  BOWMAN. 


The  entire  amount  of  gold  in  the  world  at  present  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  seven  billions  ($7,000,000,000)  of  value  in 
the  United  States  coinage.  A  billion  is  such  a  big  number 
that  the  average  mind  scarcely  takes  it  in.  A  thousand  mil- 
lion is  more  readily  comprehended;  consequently,  seven 
thousand  millions  means  more,  verbally  and  financially,  than 
seven  billions.  How  much  solid  gold  would  that  make? 
Pure  gold  is  more  than  nineteen  times  at  heavy  as  water,  and 
a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1,000  ounces  avoirdupois.  A 
cubic  foot  of  gold  would  weigh,  therefore,  over  19,000  ounces 
avoirdupois  ;  and  each  such  ounce  of  fine  gold  is  worth,  as 
we  reckon,  rather  more  than  $iS  ;  so  that  a  cubic  foot  of  the 
precious  metal  would  have  a  value  of  about  $333,333-  A 
cubic  yard  of  gold,  being  twenty-seven  times  as  much,  would 
be  worth  over  $9,000,000,  and  700  cubic  yards  would  contain 
considerably  more  than  the  whole  sum  of  gold  on  the  globe. 
All  of  it  might  be  contained  in  a  block  some  seventeen  feet 
high,  twenty-eight  feet  wide,  and  fifty-six  feet  long.  This  is 
"pretty  considerable,"  as  the  rustics  say;  but,  if  it  were  all 
in  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  most  of  the  Democrats  would 
not  think  it  half  enough  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 


The  New  York  Graphic  says:  "In  his  latest  book  Mr. 
Stanley  declares  that  the  idea  of  his  African  expedition  did 
not  originate  with  James  Gordon  Bennett,  but  with  Edward 
Leon  Lawson,  of  the  London  Telegraph,  and  that  Bennett's 
cooperation  was  obtained  by  telegraphing  to  New  York.  In 
his  first  volume,  however,  he  stated  explicitly  that  the  idea 
originated  with  Mr.  Bennett,  who  telegraphed  him  to  'come 
to  Paris  '  in  October,  1869,  while  he  was  serving  as  the  Her- 
ald  correspondent  in  Abyssinia,  and  that  when  he  entered 
Mr.  Bennett's  room  he  received  the  startling  command,  '  Go 
and  find  Livingstone.'  But  probably  in  this  last  book  he 
merely  means  that  the  project  for  the  second  expedition,  to 
explore  equatorial  Afiica,  came  from  Lawson.  The  sugges- 
tion at  the  first,  it  is  well  known,  came  from  Bennett." 


The  Communistic  demonstration  in  Chicago  called  forth 
this  "head"  in  the  Times:  "Streaked  With  Beer.  The 
Communists  Variegate  the  Pale  Air  with  Beverages  Instead 
of  Blood.  Four  Thousand  Foreigners,  Boys  and  Tramps 
Peregrinate  Peacefully  to  a  Picnic.  And  There,  with  Fixed 
Bayonets  and  Under  the  Terrible  Red  Flag,  Make  a  Fero- 
cious Onslaught  Upon  Cold  Lunches.  Seven  Thousand  Bot- 
tles of  Pop  Beheaded  and  Five  Thousand  Cigars  Burned." 


It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Bryant  that  he  was  a  parsimonious 
man.  A  remark  he  made  to  a  youncr  writer,  nine  years  ago, 
deserves  to  be  remembered  :  "One  of  the  first  objects  of  a 
literary  man  should  be  to  acquire  an  independence;  his 
genius  never  does  its  best  so  long  as  it  is  the  mere  drudge  of 
his  necessities." 

Love  teaches  cunning  even  to  innocence,  and  when  he 
gets  possession  his  first  work  is  to  dig  deep  within  a  heart 
and  there  lie  hid,  and,  like  a  miser  in  the  dark,  to  feast  alone. 

When  we  read  we  fancy  we  could  be  martyrs;  when  we 
come  to  act,  we  can  not  bear  a  provoking  word. 
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view,  and  he  invited  the  Congress  to  take  the  matter  into 
serious  consideration  and  to  deliberate  upon  the  practica- 
bility of  the  European  Powers  binding  them  to  abstain  from 
employing  Asiatic  troops  in  Europe,  and  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  importation  of  arms  of  precision  into  Asia. 
The  Earl  of  Bcaconsficld  is  said  by  the  dispatches  to  have 
made  a  light  reply  to  this  appeal,  and  to  have  remarked  that 
the  subject  was  not  at  all  germane  to  the  object  of  the  Con- 
gress. But  thinking  military  men  will  sec  that  the  point  is 
germane.  Bismarck  so  considered  it,  and  in  a  private  conver- 
sation said  the  topic  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
the  consideration  of  a  Congress  called  expressly  for  that 
purpose.  The  Empress  of  India  may  find  trouble  eventually 
in  settling  this  point,  notwithstanding  the  sneer  of  my  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  It  is  an  important  point  for  us  Americans  to 
consider.  We  have  had  a  taste  of  the  matter  in  the  lively 
manner  in  which  a  few  dirty  Indians,  armed  with  approved 
breech-loading  rifles  and  ammunition,  have  kept  the  whole 
army  of  the  L'nited  States  dancing  about  every  summer, 
and  if  we  can  be  thus  harrassed,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
starving  hordes  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom  from  asserting,  in- 
stead of  "  the  Chinese  must  go,"  that  "  civilization  and  the 
Irish  must  go,"  and  enforcing  the  dictum  by  superior  num- 
bers and  munitions  of  war  furnished  by  some  rival  Power.  It 
is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  barbarians 
may  want  a  republic  or  a  small  monarchy,  with  all  the  mod- 
ern conveniences,  and  come  after  it. 


At  this  writing  the  diplomatic  lunch  at  Berlin  appears  to 
be  over  and  a  satisfactory  division  of  the  bird  on  the  table 
made.  Turkey  has  suffered.  Austria  gets  Bosnia  and  Herz- 
egovinia;  England  takes  Cyprus;  Montenegro  a  strip  of 
Albania  down  to  the  Asiatic  sea ;  Servia  is  made  an  inde- 
pendent principality ;  Greece  rejoices  over  a  slice  of  white 
meat  on  the  -Egean  sea,  and  Russia  is  placated  with  conces- 
sions in  the  East,  sufficiently  important  perhaps  to  justify 
the  heaps  of  dead  candle-eaters  along  the  line  of  the  Bal- 
kans. If  the  powers  ratify  the  agreement  the  work  of  the 
Peace  Congress  is  done.  War  has  had  its  wrinkled  front 
smoothed,  sanguinary  strife  been  averted  by  the  superior 
judgment  and  diplomacy  of  a  few  master  minds,  and  the  dis- 
pu'.cs  of  nations  settled  by  cool  debate  instead  of  the  rattling 
argument  and  unsatisfactory  decision  of  arms.  And  this  is 
not  the  first  lime  that  differences  have  thus  been  sensibly  com- 
promised. The  first  important  European  congress  was  that  of 
Munsterand  Osnabruck,  which  assembled  in  16+4,  and,  after 
sessions  which  continued  through  four  years,  concluded  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  Then  followed  the  congresses 
of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659;  of  Nimeguen,  which  lasted  from 
1676  to  1679;  of  Ryswick,  in  1697;  of  Utrecht,  1712-13;  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  174S;  of  Teschen,  in  1799;  of  Rastadt, 
in  1797-99;  of  Erfurt,  in  1S0S;  of  Chatillon,  in  1814;  of  Vi- 
enna, in  1S14-15;  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  181S;  of  Carlsbad, 
in  1S19;  of  Troppan,  in  1820;  of  Laybach,  in  1S21  ;  of  Ve- 
rona, in  1822,  and  of  Paris  in  1856.  The  two  most  impor- 
tant of  these  were  the  congresses  of  Vienna  and  Paris.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  was  convoked  to  adjust  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  after  the  final  downfall  of  Napoleon  I.  Po- 
land was  then  the  victim  of  the  sacrifice,  as  Turkey  is  now. 
The  Congress  of  Paris  was  convened  after  the  Crimean  war, 
and  the  result  of  it  was  the  treaty  guaranteeing  the  integrity 
of  Turkey — the  treaty  which  Russia  trampled  upon  when  she 
sent  her  army  across  the  Danube  and  began  the  campaign 
which  ended  with  the  conquest  of  Plevna,  and  the  rewards 
of  which  are  now  supposed  to  be  settled  by  the  congress  at 
Berlin.  A  feature  of  all  these  diplomatic  gatherings  has  been 
the  suggestions  made  with  regard  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
nations — suggestions  made  without  reference  to  the  custom- 
ary red  tape  and  formal  etiquette  of  official  correspondence. 
At  the  Paris  Congress  Cavour  made  a  point  by  proposing 
through  Count  Walewski  that  the  Congress  should  address  a 
note  to  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  suggesting  certain  reforms — 
though  the  meeting  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
grievances  of  Italy — and  now  at  the  Berlin  meeting,  Count 
Schouvaloff  raises  the  important  question  of  the  employ- 
ment of  Indian  troops  in  European  warfare,  and  the  selling 
of  modern  arms  to  Asiatic  people,  especially  the  Chinese. 
He  wished,  he  said,  "  to  invite  the  Congress  to  look  upon 
this  subject  without  passion  and  to  regard  it  as  affecting  the 
interests,  and  perhaps  the  very  existence,  of  European  civili- 
zation." He  cited  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  savant,  who  had 
lately  pointed  out  that  had  the  ancient  Greeks  possessed 
even  the  rudest  of  our  modern  arms  they  could  have  rolled 
back  the  barbarian  hordes  who  swept  them  away;  but  the 
experience  of  the  late  campaign  had  shown  that  war  was  no 
longer  to  be  a  contest  in  which  superior  physical  strength 
and  moral  purpose  would  win  the  victory.  The  Turks, 
armed  with  rifles  made  in  the  United  States  and  intrenched 
in  positions  chosen  and  fortified  by  military  skill,  had  been 
able  to  hold  at  bay  for  weeks  the  flower  of  the  Russian  army 
—the  best,  the  bravest,  and  most  ardent  of  soldiers.  If  the 
countless  hordes  of  China  and  of  India  are  to  be  permitted 
to  arm  themselves  with  modern  weapons  and  to  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  modem  warfare,  there  will 
be  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  rolling  forth  into  Europe 
and  crushing  Christian  civilization  out  of  existence.  Espe- 
cially were  the  Mongolians  to  be  feared  from  this  point  of 


Under  the  somewhat  incendiary  and  not  altogether  cor- 
rect heading,  "Communism  in  California,"  the  Eastern  press 
is  just  now  busily  engaged  in  building  all  sorts  of  theories, 
drawing  all  manner  of  conclusions,  and  reading  us  no  end  of 
advice  as  to  our  chances  with,  and  duty  toward,  the  so-called 
Labor  or  third  party.  And  the  most  refreshing  feature  of  the 
indiscriminate  discussion  and  advice-giving  is  the  charm- 
ing cheerfulness  with  which  we  are  accepted  as  the  sacrifice. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Eastern  scribes,  no  better  place  could 
be  found  in  all  this  broad  land  to  try  the  experiment  and  the 
temper  of  the  new  movement,  as  witness  this  sentiment  from 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial: 

It  does  not  alarm  us  to  hear  that  the  Workingmen  have  elected  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  a  majority  of  the  State  Convention  in  California. 
We  should  be  glad  10  hear  that  they  had  a  clear  majority.  Thev  have 
needed  a  majority  of  something  somewhere  for  some  time,  and  if  they 
have  it  in  the  State  Convention  of  California  we  shall  be  much  inter- 
ested to  see  what  they  will  do  with  it.  California  is  a  good  State  in 
which  to  try  the  first  experiment  of  the  new  party.  There  is  no  Slate 
in  which  both  old  parlies  are  more  hopelessly  degraded.  The  Democ- 
racy of  California  are  unmitigated  Bourbons.  They  look  to  the  old 
South  still  for  lords  and  masters,  and  regard  a  man  as  ineligible  for 
true  greatness  unless  his  grandmother  ow  ned  a  negro.  The  Republi- 
cans are  of  the  rings — ring-streaked,  speckled,  and  spotted — and  nasty 
with  third-term  notions.  Then  California  is  grievously  oppressed  with 
land.  mine,  and  railroad  rings  and  monopolies  of  all  sorts,  and  the  peo- 
ple at  large  have  not  had  fair  play.  The  Chinese  question  is  one  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  yellow  man  between  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  will  of  the  ruling  race  is  a  task 
that  the  Workingmen  might  as  well  trv  their  skilled  labor  upon. 

Meekly  accepting  everything  said  regarding  this  "  sink  of 
political  iniquity,"  of  being  "  ring-streaked,  speckled,  and 
spotted — nasty  with  third  term  notions,"  we  are  proud  in 
being  pushed  forward  as  the  skirmish  line  to  try  the  mettle 
of  the  enemy.  We  admit  that  this  is  the  best  possible  place 
for  a  solution  of  the  problem.  We  have  been  elaborating 
and  working  it  for  some  considerable  time.  We  caught  its 
germ  from  the  East,  escorted  to  us  by  the  incendiary's  torch, 
the  crackle  of  railroad  conflagration,  the  trembling  of  cities, 
the  helplessness  of  militia  men.  We  saved  ourselves  from 
its  first  fit  of  furj-,  and,  seeing  that  the  disease  was  too  deep- 
seated  for  an  immediate  cure,  gave  it  the  air  of  toleration. 
Its  development  has  been  carefully  attended.  It  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  all  its  points,  even  to  the  openly 
threatened  destruction  of  property,  the  assassination  of  re- 
spectability, the  breaking  down  of  all  laws,  the  advocacy  of 
guerilla  warfare,  and  the  defying  of  the  President  of  these 
United  States  and  his  army  at  command.  Xot  a  halt  has 
been  made  except  at  the  threshold  of  action;  not  a  thread 
put  in  the  way,  not  even  the  opposition  of  the  cobweb  of  the 
law.  Labor  has  taken  partial  possession  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  by  sufferance,  and  it  now  remains  to  be 
seen  what  the  cunning  artisans  will  do  with  the  tablets  of  our 
organic  law.  If  the  agitators  have  medicine  for  the  disease 
of  which  they  complain,  now  is  the  opportunity  for  the  cure. 
If  the  quack  comes  fr»m  out  the  pretended  doctor's  bill,  the 
rest  of  the  country  can  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  discovery. 
It  is  a  clear  case  of  "physician  heal  thyself,"  and  if  the  pill  of 
reform  does  not  agree  with  the  compounders  thereof,  we  are 
not  obliged  to  swallow  it.  Pending  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment we  accept  all  the  sympathy  the  press  of  the  East  can 
spare,  for  in  fact  we  indirectly  admit  having  been  the  con- 
trivers of  our  own  ruin,  if  ruin  it  be;  and  if  we  can  not  solve 
the  new  party  problem,  it  shall  be  returned  East — from 
whence  it  originally  came  on  the  wings  of  railroad  riot — with 
all  the  experience  and  arrogance  of  its  California  swaddling- 
clothes.  Then  we  may  advise,  and  preach,  and  commend, 
and  say  complimentary  things  of  your  political  condition. 


One  of  the  possible  outcomes  of  all  this  hurly-burly  of 
communistic  talk  and  agrarian  menace,  this  wretched  en- 
deavor of  the  mobocratic  leaders  to  overthrow  society,  and 
the  attempt  of  politicians  to  disturb  the  foundations  of  re- 
publican government,  is  the  nomination  and  election  of  Gen- 


eral Grant  to  a  third  Presidential  term.  The  desperate  in- 
trigues of  the  Tilden  school  of  partisans,  and  the  attempt  of 
Democratic  politicians  to  involve  the  Government  in  anoth- 
er civil  war,  are  exceedingly  suggestive  of  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  hand  upon  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state.  State 
governments  may  be  strong  enough  to  subdue  railroad 
rioters,  Molly  Maguires,  and  labor  strikers  ;  municipal  gov- 
ernments may  be  strong  enough  to  regulate  sand-lot  mobs  ; 
but  when  treason  plots  at  the  capital,  and  Congressional 
majorities  in  caucus  submit  to  the  dictation  of  corrupt 
spoilsmen  ;  when  the  army,  the  navy,  the  treasury,  the  land 
bureau,  and  the  postal  department  are  in  danger  of  coming 
under  the  control  of  desperate  political  adventurers  ;  when 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  affirms  the  decision 
of  a  State  court  based  upon  a  constitution  adopted  in  the 
interest  of  the  Granger  class,  that  violates  the  fundamental 
rights  of  property — the  great  thinking  mass  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  well  ask  itself  how  best  to  stem  this  tide  of 
political  demoralization.  To  arrest  mob  violence,  and  to 
save  the  Government  from  the  threatened  consequences  of 
partisan  misrule,  the  first  idea  will  be  the  organization  of  a 
strong  administration,  with  a  chieftain  at  its  head  who  has 
the  nerve  and  courage  to  uphold  and  maintain  it  by  the 
strong  arm.  The  mind  of  the  nation  will  look  for  a  military 
chieftain  to  become  the  head  of  civil  government;  and  when 
the  necessity  of  military  force  for  the  subjugation  of  disor- 
derly masses  is  suggested  to  the  popular  mind,  it  will  occur 
to  the  people  that  they  turn  again  to  the  great  war  chief 
who  has  once  saved  the  L'nion  from  destruction.  There  is 
not  the  least  possibility  that  the  property-owners  of  the  na- 
tion will  long  submit  to  riot  and  misrule.  The  foreign 
masses  now  spurred  on  to  deeds  of  violence  by  cowardly 
demagogues  and  a  dastardly  press  will,  before  they  have  ac- 
complished their  results,  arouse  the  people  to  an  armed  and 
desperate  resistance  in  defense  of  their  rights.  When  this 
time  comes  the  people  will  call  to  their  leadership  men  tried 
in  battle.  To  prevent  the  uprising  of  the  slums,  the  native- 
born  will  band  together  in  self-defense.  They  will  invite  re- 
spectable foreigners  to  join  them,  and  together,  under  the 
political  leadership  of  such  a  man  as  General  Grant,  they 
may  put  oft"  the  evil  day  of  agrarian  and  disorderly  party 
supremacy.  The  possible  party  of  which  we  hint — and  the 
necessity  of  which  we  deprecate — will  not  be  a  local  one  ;  it 
may  not  be  called  Republican,  and  its  opponent  may  not  be 
styled  Democratic  ;  it  will  not  be  confined  to  the  North,  or 
West,  or  South;  but  it  will  be  national,  triumphant,  irresisti- 
ble. It  will  embrace  the  intelligence,  the  property,  the  de- 
cency, the  respectability  of  the  nation.  It  will  give  to  prop- 
erty the  protection  of  effective  organization,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple a  sure  guarantee  against  the  insolent  acts  that  now 
menace  them  on  every  side. 


So  enthusiastic  are  people  becoming  over  the  proposition 
that  "  the  Chinese  must  go,"  that  the  sanctity  of  Dr.  Kal- 
loch's  Fourth  of  July  prayer  was  interrupted  with  thunders 
of  applause  when  he  made  use  of  the  expression,  encouraging 
him  to  even  more  vigorously  petition  the  Almighty  to  recog- 
njze  Kearney's  cry  and  unceremoniously  bundle  our  saffron- 
colored  fellow-men  out  of  this  Christian  land.  Who  knows 
but  what  this  is  after  all  the  correct  power  to  petition.  "  The 
Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,"  and  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  may  do  more  for  the  cause  if  properly  sandwiched 
with  applause  than  Kearney  and  his  last  brilliant  idea  of 
guerilla  warfare.  We  recall  to  mind  the  story  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Pharoah  rushed  the  Israelites  through  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  part  the  Lord  took  in  the  affair,  and  if  some- 
thing of  this  kind  could  be  induced  to  drop  suddenly  on  the 
Chinaman  as  he  is  trying  to  get  back  dry-shod  to  the 
Flower)-  Kingdom  with  his  brother's  bones  and  a  box  of 
trade-dollars  under  his  arm,  Religion  will  have  done  her 
duty,  and  Grace,  Mercy,  and  Peace  will  undoubtedly  justify 
as  well  as  ratify  the  proceeding.  Dissenting  clergymen  are 
particularly  requested  not  to  be  sentimental  on  this  point. 
Give  the  church  militant  a  chance.      "  The  Chinese  must 


In  other  days,  our  New  England  fathers  used  to  push  out 
into  the  far  West,  subdue  the  forest,  and  from  the  wilderness 
conquer  a  farm.  Thus  they  made  a  home  for  their  old  age, 
and  an  inheritance  for  their  children.  Now  everybody 
crowds  into  the  great  cities,  where  they  may  educate  their 
children,  enjoy  society,  and  where  they  had  rather  starve  in 
genteel  idleness  than  to  work  in  toilsome  independence. 
The  working-men  and  women  would  rather  sit  under  the 
droppings  of  a  Catholic  church,  around  the  card-table  of  a 
corner  grocery,  and  over  the  sawdust  floor  of  a  lager  bier 
saloon,  earn  two  dollars  a  day  and  spend  it,  than  to  go  out 
into  the  country  and  by  the  ownership  and  cultivation  of 
land  become  independent  and  prosperous  citizens..  For- 
eign servant  girls,  born  of  pauper  parentage,  who — had 
they  remained  in  their  native  land — would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  work  barefooted  in  bog  and  field  to  earn  black 
pudding  and  potatoes  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  togeth- 
er, won't  go  as  far  as  San  Mateo  to  live  in  a  gentleman's 
family  for  wages  because  they^are  too  far  from  their  church 
and  their  friends.  California  poverty  is  an  accident  or  a 
sham. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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PRATTLE, 


Last  year  the  President  noti- 
fied all  Federal  office-holders 
that  they  must  not  actively  en- 
gage in  politics,  and 
removed  those  who 
did.  He  now  con- 
strues the  order  to 
mean  that  they  may 
if  they  like,  and  is 
removing  those  who 
do  not  like.  This  is  the  civil  service  purified,  and  the  de- 
basing practice  of  removing  from  office  for  party  purposes 
buried  forever  out  of  sight,  to  the  unspeakable  advantage  of 
morality  and  the  public  welfare. 


In  some  lines  entitled  "She  Sleeps  Without  Dreaming,"  a 
gentleman  of  Santa  Cruz  tries  his  ambitious  hand  at  the 
"  triolet,"  a  dainty  kind  of  verse  recently  called  into  merited 
favor  by  the  consummate  skill  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson.  I  can 
perhaps  best  impart  a  notion  of  the  distinguishing  peculiari- 
ties of  the  "triolet"  by  method  of  example;  and  in  that 
hope  I  humbly  make  a  third  in  the  procession  headed  by 
Mr.  Dobson,  endeavoring,  as  closely  as  he  is  followed  by  the 
Santa  Cruz  gentleman,  to  follow  the  gentleman  of  Santa 
Cruz  : 

George  Rehspil  is  screaming  : 

No  mortal  man  lingers — 
All  scamper  blaspheming : 
George  Rehspil  is  screaming. 
His  harp-strings  a  streaming 

With  blood  from  his  fingers, 
George  Rehspil  is  screaming  : 
No  mortal  man  lingers. 

His  song  he  redoubles  : 

They  sleep  without  snoring — 
To  end  all  their  troubles 
His  song  he  redoubles. 
A-bursting  their  bubbles 

Of  life  with  his  roaring, 
His  song  he  redoubles  : 

They  sleep  without  snoring. 


A  certain  breadth  of  statement  is  permissible  in  one  who 
sees  things  through  magnifying  drops  of  grief,  but  the  man 
must  have  had  a  previous  habit  of  conscious  exaggeration 
who  relates  that  when  his  powder-mill  ble*v  up,  the  mort- 
gage on  it  came  down  uninjured  in  a  cornfield  and  had  to 
be  paid,  while  the  insurance,  falling  into  the  sea,  was  lost. 


"  I'm  Going  Abroad  with  Pa." — Title  of  New  Song.  That 
is  right,  dear;  your  presence  will  console  him  for  the  losses 
of  his  depositors. 

Reading  that  George  Stephenson  used  to  do  his  best 
thinking  in  bed,  a  well-known  writer  of  this  city,  who  was 
planning  an  important  work,  retired  thoughtfully  to  his  lodg- 
ing, repointed  his  pencil,  got  out  a  supply  of  paper,  and  re- 
moving his  clothing  donned  his  little  "  nighty."  The  plan 
did  not  succeed:  he  had  no  bed. 


It  is  about  time  we  had  another  earthquake  to  show,  con- 
cerning the  dismal  young  man  who  is  "tired  of  life,"  that 
the  life  he  is  tired  of  is  that  of  some  one  else. 


Of  the  lunatic 
Whose  hair  went  white  in  a  single  night, 
I'm  fatally  sick. 

He's  a  lying  thief: 

For  it  wasn't  a  scare  that  paled  his  hair, 

And  it  wasn't  grief. 

'Twas  the  soap  and  squirt 
Of  the  baker's  art,  removing  a  part 
Of  the  grease  and  dirt. 

I  can  make  a  blonde 

Of  each  third  brunette  that  will  let  me  get 

His  head  in  a  pond. 


The  inane  vulgarity  of  the  titles  of  some  of  the  plays  with 
which  San  Francisco  audiences  have  lately  been  delighted 
would  alone  condemn  them  in  any  community  of  less  "  in- 
dependent "  critical  intelligence.  "  Baby,"  "  Lend  me  Two 
Shillings,"  "  Old  Lavender,"  "A  Regular  Fix" — the  endur- 
ance of  such  slang  as  this  is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the 
public  taste  that  our  daily  newspaper  "critics"  find  so  ex- 
quisite and  fastidious.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how 
much  more  brutally  ignorant  and  irreclaimably  coarse  a  San 
Francisco  audience  is  than  one  drawn  from  the  correspond- 
ing classes  of  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  or  Philadel- 
phia, but  that  it  is  very  much  more  does  not  admit  of  an  in- 
telligent doubt.  It  is  little  to  the  purpose  if  all  the  plays 
named  have  been  successful  in  Eastern  cities.  No  one  East- 
ern city  has  accepted  them  all  in  one  week  (with  Jo.  Murphy 
and  his  "  Merry  Cow  "  added)  and  demanded  nothing  else. 

Oh,  we're  a  nintelligent  ordience, are  we? — judges  for  our- 
selves and  don't  take  nobody's  word  for  nothing?  Did  it 
ever  penetrate  your  hair,  dear  play-going  public,  that  this  is 
exactly  the  claim  that  the  audiences  of  every  city — and  every 
country  cross-roads — make  for  themselves,  and  that  they  are 
encouraged  in  the  folly  by  the  local  "  critics  "  and  all  the 
actors  who  make  speeches  at  them?  How  do  we  cave- 
dwellers  come  by  our  consummate  critical  insight?  How 
occurs  it  that  away  out  here  on  the  fringe  of  the  world,  in 


our  overgrown  country  town,  and  amid  the  forbidding  con- 
ditions of  a  raw,  restless,  and  sordid  civilization,  there  is  so 
much  of  taste,  the  art  instinct,  and  the  knowledge  of  art 
principles?  Have  we  schools  of  technical  instruction  ?  Have 
we  a  literature  ?  Do  we  read  anything  but  novels  and  news- 
papers ?  Are  we  not  removed  by  the  breadth  of  an  ocean, 
a  continent,  and  a  language  from  Paris,  whence  every  dra- 
matic impulse  radiates  as  a  wave  that  lessens  as  it  widens  ? 
"  Independent,"  indeed  !  When  was  it  not  of  the  nature  of 
ignorance  to  thrust  up  its  incorrigible  neck  ? 


Now,  my  good  man — you  who  write  the  "dramatic  criti- 
cism" for  the  daily  newspaper — it  is  in  order  for  you  to  dis- 
charge yourself  of  an  imprecation.  If  it  would  please  you, 
perform  also  a  yell.  I  beg  you  will  relieve  your  tension  by 
surrendering  a  shriek,  and  vindicate  your  assailed  superior- 
ity by  a  brief  season  of  leaping  and  mouthing.  These  phys- 
ical manifestations  of  feelings  that  do  you  infinite  honor  will 
not  hurt  you;  they  certainly  will  not  hurt  me.  When  you 
are  more  calm  you  can  resume  your  natural  function,  knuckle 
down  upon  the  callosities  of  your  knees,  and  trail  the  sleek 
surface  of  your  tongue  across  the  foot  of  the  public  in  one 
long,  luxurious  lick  !  In  the  celebration  of  this  pious  rite 
you  can  not  only  gratify  your  religious  nature,  but  by  your 
posture  favor  the  less  reverent  but  more  respectable  dispo- 
sition of  those  who  may  wish  to  kick  the  celebrant. 


When  Shakspeare  wrote  : 

"  Like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin,'' 

it  is  clear  that  he  meant,  not  "double  business,"  but  "two 
kinds  of  business"— the  difference  is  important.  To  illus- 
trate :  The  "  dramatic  critic  "  of  the  daily  newspaper  would 
perform  " two  kinds  of  business"  in  playing  the  sycophant 
first  to  the  public  and  then  to  the  stage.  But  he  would  do  a 
"double  business"  (with  double  satisfaction)  if  the  feet  of 
his  readers  were  anointed  with  the  spittle  of  his  actors. 


A  lady  will  endure  a  thirty-minute  serenade  fro m"st rangers, 
with  all  manner  of  horrible  wind-instruments,  and  will  smile, 
and  smile,  and  smile;  but  let  her  best  friend,  with  the  inno 
cent  jocularity  of  a  nature  that  thinks  no  wrong,  call  her  a 
"  brassbandoned  w*oman,"  and  she  will  treat  him  with  a  po- 
liteness so  marked  as  to  command  his  attention. 


— A  lazoyers  dreadful  den. 
Enter  stall-fed  citizen. 

Lawyer. — 'Mornin'.     How-de-do  ? 

Citizen. — Sir,  same  to  you. 
Called  as  counsel  to  retain  you 
In  a  case  that  I'll  explain  you. 
Sad,  so  sad !     Heart  almost  broke. 
Hang  it!  Where's  my  kerchief ?    Smoke? 
Brother,  sir,  and  I,  of  late, 
Came  into  a  large  estate. 
Brother's — h'm,  ha, — rather  queer 
Sometimes  flapping  forehead  J  here. 
What  he  needs  -you  know — a  "writ" 
Something,  eh  ?   that  will  permit 
Me  to  manage,  sir,  in  fine, 
His  estate,  as  well  as  mine. 
'Course  he'll  kick;  'twill  break,  I  fear. 
His  loving  heart — excuse  this  tear. 

Lawyer. —  Have  you  nothing  more? 
All  of  this  you  said  before — 
When  last  night  I  took  your  case. 

Citizen. — Why,  sir,  your  face 
Ne'er  before  has  met  my  view ! 

Lawyer. — Eh?    The  devil !     True  : 
My  mistake— it  was  your  brother. 
But  you're  very  like  each  other. 


A  well-known  and  well-liked  auctioneer  of  this  city  writes 
to  a  contemporary  that  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
a  leg  that  member  was  buried  in  a  cramped  position,  causing 
him  pain;  but  when,  unknown  to  him,  it  was  more  easily 
placed  he  felt  comfortable  at  once  and  has  so  continued. 
"Just  how  to  account  for  this,"  he  adds,  "let  the  wise  men 
tell."  The  answer  to  this  conundrum  that  first  suggests 
itself  is  the  little  Sunday-scholar's  explanation  of  the  fish 
and-Jonah  matter — "  Somebody  lied."  But  this  will  hardly 
do;  the  gentleman  could  hardly  blunder  across  the  party 
line  between  truth  and  falsehood,  for  he  must  have  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  its  location,  his  business  compelling  him 
to  see  a  good  deal  of  it  from  both  sides.  It  is  not  to  be  sup 
posed  that  an  auctioneer  would  prostitute  his  talent  by  tell 
ing  a  He  for  nothing. 

I  know  the  incident  this  gentleman  relates  occurred  as  he 
relates  it,  for  it  never  fails  to  occur.  Since  the  dawn  of  my 
infantile  memory  I  have  read  the  statements  of  more  than 
fifty  people  bereft  of  a  leg  whom  it  has  occurred  to.  Of 
course  it  is  singular;  but  what  the  world  really  languishes  to 
know  is  how  it  comes  that  amputated  limbs  are  always  first 
buried  in  a  cramped  position. 


When  I  remember  what  once  happened  to  a  leg  that  fell 
into  the  hands  of  some  comrades  of  mine,  and  reflect  what 
the  owner  must  have  suffered,  I  sometimes  wish  he  might 
die  to  relieve  my  conscience.  In  one  of  the  early  battles  of 
the  civil  war  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  one  leg,  the  man 
who  dropped  it  escaping  on  the  other.  During  the  week  in 
which  we  encamped  on  the  battle-field  our  men  did  things 
to  that  leg  that  no  language  can  adequately  condemn.  They 
kept  it  dancing  till  it  was  ready  to  drop  from  fatigue.  They 
cut  the  ice  of  a  pond  and  made  it  go  in  swimming.     They 


"sassed"  it  till  it  kicked  the  sergeant-major.     And  nnally 
they   chased   it   out  of  camp  over  into  the  ei  lines, 

where,  mortally  wounded  by  a  startled  sentinel,  it  f  und  the 
hospital  in  which  its  owner  lay,  pulled  off  its  boot,  and  creep- 
\  into  bed,  expired  in  the  arms  of  its  mate. 


The  Bulletin  displays  to  sight 
A  list  of  "words  unfit  to  write." 

When  death  some  famous  author  dirks, 
His  books  are  showered  on  us  thick; 
But,  Sam,  before  you're  dead  or  sick 

You  print  your  own  "collected  works." 

Certain  laughing  hyenas  are  displaying  their  gleaming 
teeth  and  venting  their  horrible  ha-ha's  over  the  grave  of 
Shakspeare,  for  whose  beggarly  pinch  of  dust  they  lust  and 
greed.  In  that  hitherto  decent  periodical,  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  these  foul  creatures  are  permitted  to  utter  evil 
clamorings  for  the  desecration  of  the  poet's  tomb,  despite 
the  famous  inscription  that  generation  after  generation  has 
respected.  They  would  measure  the  skull — these  lettered 
body-snatchers;  they  deem  it  of  importance  to  learn  if  it  is 
shaped  so — or  so;  if  it  is  wide  between  the  ears,  or  only  pro- 
tuberant over  the  eyes.  Fancy  these  unmannerly  fellows 
knocking  Shakspeare  about  the  mazzard  to  loosen  the  brain- 
dust,  crowding  their  dirty  fingers  between  his  teeth,  and 
measuring  the  diameter  of  the  eye-sockets  !  There  is  this 
to  console;  the  hand  that  is  employed  in  urging  the  com- 
mission of  this  crime  is  for  the  time  withheld  from  some- 
body's pocket. 


"  By  denying  woman  the  vote  you  unjustly  deprive  her  of 
all  influence  in  the  Government." — Susan  B.  Anthony.  "Too 
true,  alas  !  too  true." — Vinnie  Ream  Hoxie.  "  That's  so." — 
Mrs.  Jenks. 

When,  long  ago,  the  young  world  circling  flew 
Through  wider  reaches  of  a  richer  blue, 
New-eyed,  the  men  and  maids  saw,  manifest, 
The  thoughts  unspoken  in  each  other's  breast: 
Each  wish  displayed,  and  every  passion  learned — 
A  look  revealed  them  as  a  look  discerned. 
But  sating  Time  with  clouds  o'ercast  their  eyes; 
Smouldering  desire  lay  hid,  and  lips  framed  lies. 
A  goddess  then,  emerging  from  the  dust, 
Virtue  arose,  fair  daughter  of  Distrust. 


The  author  of  the  articles  "  Poetry  and  Verse  "  could  per- 
haps earn  distinction  as  a  professor  of  decorative  art  in  an 
asylum  for  the  blind.  He  said  last  week:  "Every  hexame- 
ter line  is  by  a  fine  fiction  supposed  to  end,  in  English  as  it 
does  it  does  in  Greek,  with  a  spondee ;  about  forty-nine  in 
every  fifty  end  with  a  naked  and  unashamed  iambus."  If  he 
will  send  me  forty-nine  such  lines,  selected  from  the  whole 
range  of  English  literature,  I  will  present  him  with  a  cotton 
hat  and  a  season  ticket  to  the  small-pox  hospital.  Nay,  I'll 
be  content  with  ten,  and  will  add  to  the  reward  an  eight- 
octave  jackass  with  a  vox  Humana  stop.  I  am  not  very 
learned  in  prosody,  but  I  know  a  trochee  from  an  ornitho- 
rhynchus  when  I  can-  catch  the  two  together.  It  is, the  former 
that  commonly  ends  an  English  hexameter,  and  I  can  lick 
the  villain  who  says  it  isn't  so. 

The  editor  of  this  journal  says  (though  I  don't  agree  with 
him)  that  it  is  only  fair  to  explain  that  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  error  above  noted,  by  the  writer  who  committed 
it,  whose  explanation  (a  disingenuous  one  in  my  opinion)  is 
that  it  was  a  fault  of  careless  writing  while  "  thinking  ahead." 
Well,  it  shows  at  least  that  his  pen  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
words  "  iambus  "  and  "  trochee  " — does  not  move,  in  short, 
in  the  best  verbal  society.  It  is  as  if,  entering  a  house  where 
he  did  not  feel  at  ease,  he  had  hung  his  hat  on  the  chande- 
lier, sat  down  in  the  coal-scuttle,  and  laid  his  gloves  in  the 
fire.  * 

It  is  said  to  be  discouraging  when,  having  composed  your 
last  words,  committed  them  to  memory,  and  rehearsed  them 
for  ten  years,  you  break  your  back  by  a  fall  and  die  possessed 
of  all  your  faculties,  in  the  play  ground  of  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf-and-dumb. 


The  dollar  hath  a  counterfeit — 
How,  Jones,  shall  we  distinguish  it? 
'  Why,  sir,"  J.   P.  elucidates, 
'  The  bad's  the  one  that  circulates." 


"Rumor  also  has  it  that  an  elder  sister  of  the  bride  elect 
will  about  the  same  time  be  led  to  the  altar." — Society  Man 
of  the  Call.  "  Led  to  the  altar,"  indeed  !  Do  you  know,  my 
good  man,  that  you  have  used  that  phrase  twice  since  you 
said  "contract  a  matrimonial  alliance,"  and  both  of  them 
over  and  over  again  since  the  last  appearance  of  "join  in 
the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock?"  You  seem  to  be  a  person  of 
unreasonable  prejudices  —  what  is  wrong  about  the  "holy 
bonds  ?" 

A  Missourians' Club  (or  Association— I  don't  know)  has 
been  organized  here.  Why  a  man  should  openly  proclaim 
himself  a  Missourian  is  past  finding  out— unless  to  prevent 
some  enemy  getting  the  reward. 


The  gentleman  whose  duty  it  was,  and  whose  pleasure  it 
should  have  been,  to  write  for  this  paper  the  regular  annual 
justification  of  the  Independence  Day  pageant  committed 
the  indiscretion  of  attending  it.  B. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A  YANKEE  IN  ENGLAND, 


The  Duke  of  Beaufort  versus  Col.  W.  H.  L.  Barnes. 


LONDI  IN,  June  I  j,  1S7S. 
If  the  civilization  of  a  people  is  10  be  measured  by  the 
complete  predominance  ol  the  civil  over  the  military  power, 
then  England  outranks  all  other  nations  in  civilization,  and 
London  all  other  cities.  Mere  the  sovereignty  of  the  law  is 
rendered!  corporate  and  tangible  in  the  policeman. 
not  selected  on  account  of  size  nor  development  of  muscle. 
He  is  no  better,  no  handsomer,  no  more  athletic,  has  no  big- 
ger list  nor  harder  toes  than  any  other  loj 

:i,  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  of  Charing  Cross. 
When  i'ii  duty  his  armor  offensive  and  defensive  are  almost 
beneath  contempt.  He  wears  no  steel  shirt  or  coat  of  mail. 
Mis  helmet  irked  up,  not  by  a  blacksmith,  but  by 

the   same  metropolitan    batter   who  produces  the  simplest 
Billy-cock  that   can  get  smashed  over  the  eyes  of  a  trades- 
"li  the  road  from  Hampton  Court  to  Ham- 
mersmithofa  His  arms  of  attack  are  limited 

club  of  wood  whii  nisbeli  and  seldom  ornever 

The  London  policeman  is  armed  with  the  law's  ma- 
jesty and  he  requires  no  more.  For  nearly  two  hours  1  stood 
yesterday  at  II \de  Park  corner  and  watched  Policeman  G. 
379  on  duty  regulating  the  traffic  of  carriages  into  Piccadilly, 
and  passing  foot  passengers  by  the  ten  thousand  over  that 
:  here  is  no  such  spectacle,  I  contend,  in  the 
world  as  this.  On  one  side,  the  lofty  gales  leading  into  the 
I'. irk,  and  Apsley  House,  the  oblation  of  a  grateful  people  to 
its  greatest  military  chief.  On  the  other,  a  statue  ol  that 
chief  looking  down  upon  Buckingham  Palace,  the  official 

lence  ol  the  Queen.  To  the  West,  the  road  skirting 
Hyde  Park,  and  just  over  the  Park  railing,  Rotten  Row  and 
all  the  drives  that  England's  aristocracy  have  rendered  so  fa- 

5,  concentrating  in  Piccadilly  like  a  narrow  funnel  which 
11  as  it  can  into  the  city  of  London  this 
vast  rush  of  fashion  and  mounted  wealth.  It  is  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  ten  thousand  wheeled  vehicles  pass  Hyde 
Park  corner  going  into  Piccadilly  every  hour  in  the  day, 
and  to  do  so  they  must  go  as  fast  as  horse-flesh— and  pretty 
horse-flesh  at  that,  for  Old  England  is  still  the  home 
of  the  horse— can  carry  them.  And  it  is  equally  within 
bounds  to  say  that  ten  thousand  footmen,  and  foot-women, 
and  foot-children  come  up  Constitution  Hill  from  toward 
Chelsea  and  Pimlico,  and  cross  over  from  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital into  the  Park  every  hour  in  the  day.  Now,  to  do  this 
without  accident  is  the  great  problem  of  the  hour.  How 
these  ten  thousand  men  and  women,  ladies,  gentlemen,  child- 
ren on  foot  ar.d  in  mothers'  arms,  are  to  get  across  Picca- 
dilly without  being  run  down,  literally  crushed  into  the  earth 
by  the  myriads  of  carts,  cabs,  coaches,  four-wheelers,  trucks, 
irts,  donkey-carts,  landeaus,  Victorias,  tandems,  two- 
in-hands.  four-in-hands,  six-in-hands,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum, 
is  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  England,  for  crushed  they 
must  not  be,  nor  so  much  as  a  hair  of  their  precious  heads 
hurt  nor  ruffled.  England  cares  for  people  on  foot  and  thinks 
they  have  rights  just  as  if  they  rode  or  were  dragged  about 
in  cabs,  four-wheelers,  dog-carts,  donkey -carts,  drags, 
coaches,  tandems,  two-in-hands,  four-in-hands,  six-in-hands, 
etc.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  And  the  problem  is  solved 
to-day  and  every  day  in  the  year  for  England  by  just  one 
policeman.  And  as  it  is  solved  in  Piccadilly  at  Hyde  Park 
corner,  so  it  is  solved  at  other  places  all  over  the  great  me- 
tropolis by  other  policemen.  This  one  at  Hyde  Park  is  but 
typical  of  all  the  others.  He  has  no  patent  carriage  or 
hoof-proof  armor  to  protect  his  person — he  is  protected  by 

ish  respect  for  law.  He  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  stops  or  orders  forward 
the  mass  of  vehicles,  or  directs  the  foot  passengers  to  cross 
from  side  to  side.  No  carrirge  runs  over  him.  While  I 
look,  the  Coaching  Club,  with  thirty  coaches,  thirty  four- 
in-hands,  with  thirty  "  gentleman  drivers,"  and  eight  times 
thirty  lady  and  gentleman  outside  passengers — the  proudest 
names  in  England— the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  President  of  the 
Club  and  the  best  gentleman  driver  in  England,  in  the  lead, 
cracking  his  whip  over  the  backs  of  four  five-thousancr- 
guinca  bays,  each  stepping  up  high  enough  to  show  four  feet 
of  clear  daylight  under  his  curved  pasterns  at  every  lift  of 
his  legs,  come  out  of  Kensington  and  thunder  down  upon 
our  solitary  policeman  G.  379.  The  glittering  procession,  a 
mile  long,  comes  down  at  a  swinging  trot  but  little  behind 
express-train  speed,  and  the  question  is,  will  it  stop  at  Hyde 
Park  corner  and  let  the  pedestrians  pas*?  for  it  happens 
that  our  policeman  has  just  raised  his  hand  fox  them  to 
cross  over.  Now,  policeman  G.  379,  look  to  yourself.  The 
Muke  of  Beaufort  has  the  lead.  Behind  him  come  more 
dukes  and  lords,  driving  four-thousand-guinea  bays,  and 
roans,  and  sorrels,  and  iron-grays,  and  on  the  top,  as  outside 
passengers,  the  Howes,  the  Seymours,  the  Cavendishes,  and 
the  Lennoxes.  Half  the  House  of  Lords  is  thundering 
down  upon  G.  379,  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  with  his  iron- 
gray  beard,  stiff  and  wiry,  his  jaws  set  firmly  behind  it,  may- 
be no  man  to  trifle  with.  Look  well  to  yourself,  G.  379 — 
nay  have  a  roll  inthe  mud,  my  man  !  The  Duke's  new- 
American  wheels  may  prove  tougher  than  a  policeman's 
head.  Look  to  yourself:  On  comes  the  duke,  his  five-thou- 
sand-guinca  bays  spurning  the  earth,  and  on  come  the  proud 
array  of  noble  and  gentle  drivers,  and  noble  and  gentle  out- 
side passer  _  and  female— the  hereditary  law- 
makers of  England  and  their  wives  and  sisters.  Fifty  thou- 
sand eyes  are  turned  upon  them.  Rotten  Row  is  deserted, 
and  a  thousand  of  England's  beauties  dash  up  on  horseback 
to  Hyde  Park  railing  to  see  the  coaching  club  pass  into  the 
One  only  of  that  vast  throng  does  not  see  what  even 
other  sees  so  plainly.  It  is  policeman  G.  379.  He  does  not 
see  the  coaching  club,  nor  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  its  presi- 
dent, nor  any  one  of  the  noble  or  gentle  drivers  or  outside 
passengers.  He  is  looking  down  Piccadilly  to  the  east.  The 
club  is  coming  from  the  west.  Policeman  G.  379  stands  bolt 
upright  in  the  middle  of  the  street  just  where  the  club  must 
-  s,  but  his  face  is  toward  the  city  and  his  back  to  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort.  The  noble  driver  gathers  his  reins  firmly  in  his 
gloved  hands,  feels  of  his  whip,  and  sets  firm  his  feet  in 
their  place.  He  can  run  over  G.  379  unquestionably,  if  he 
will.  But  will  he  ?  The  five-thousand  guinea  bays  are  ready 
to  do  their  share.  The  Duke's  new  American  wheels  are 
ready  to  try  conclusions  with  the  heads  of  all  Scotland  Yard 
if  in  the  way.     It  manifestly  rests  with  the  Duke  himself  to 


!  run  over  G.  379  or  stop  his  coach,  for  evidently  G.  379  does 
not  intend  to  move  out  of  the  middle  of  Piccadilly.     On 

'  thunders  the  coach  till  within  fifty  feet  of  Hyde  Park  cor- 
ner, when  the  left  hand  of  G.  379  is  seen  to  rise  up  over  his 

1  left  shoulder  and  to  wave  back  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  G. 
379  does  not  condescend  to  so  much  as  look  over  his  shoul- 
to  see  who  comes,  but  the  back  of  his  hand  tells  the 
Seymours  and  Howards,  the  Cavendishes  and  the  Percys, 
and  their  thirty  coaches,  with  their  one  hundred  and  twenty 
four-thousand-guinea  stage-horses,  to  stop  !  And  they  stop. 
Oh,  for  one  minute  of  Col.  Barnes!  If  that  noble  and  high- 
blooded  hero  were  here,  policeman  G.  370,  how  you  would 
roll  in  the  mud,  and  how  Louderback  would  haul  you  over 
the  coals  for  your  impertinence  in  stopping  a  gentleman's 
carriage  !  But  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  is  quite  another  sort 
of  person  from  the  redoubtable  Barnes.  The  Duke  of  Beau- 
t"i  1  would  no  more  drive  over  G.  370  than  he  would  drive 
over  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land.  Queen  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  Empress  of  India, 
were  she  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  Piccadilly  with  her  back 
toward  the  president  of  the  coaching  club,  and  to  wave  for 
him  to  stop;  for  G.  379  represents  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
and  in  England  nobody  drives  over  the  law.  It  is  only  in 
California  that  can  be  done. 

Yankee  in  England. 


Pony  Glasses  of  French  Brandy. 


Si  l'amour  donne  de  l'esprit  aux  betes,  e'est  sans  doute 
celui  qu'il  ote  aux  gens  d'esprit. — A.  Karr. 

Si  jeunesse  savait,  si  vieillcsse  pouvait. — Proverbs. 

Les  femmes  sont  faibles  parccqu'elles  ne  sont  soutenues 
que  par  le  cceur. — Pytkagore. 

Apre"s  Pargent,  l'ennui  fait  encore  plus  de  mariages  que 
l'amour. 

La  femme  est  un  diable  tres-perfectionne. —  I'.  Hugo. 

La  femme  est  une  creature  transitoire  entre  l'homme  et 
l'ange. — Balzac. 

La  plus  belle  fille  du  monde  ne  peut  donner  que  ce  qu'elle 
a.—Proverde. 

La  plus  belle  fille  du  monde  donne  souvent  ce  qu'elle  n'a 
pas. . .  .l'amour. — A.  Houssayc. 

On  aime  plus  la  premiere  fois,  mats  on  aime  mieux  la  sec- 
onde. — Rachj&ldre. 

La  beaute  sans  grace  est  un  hamecon  sans  appat. — Ninon 
de  Lenclos. 

L'habitude  est  un  des  liens  du  zotwc—SdnZquc. 

EPITAPHE. 

Austere  comme  un  ctmobite, 
II  re"cut  toujours  chastement; 

Mais  il  dut  sa  bonne  conduite, 
A  son  mauvais  temperament. 

En  amour,  un  clou  chasse  l'autre. 

Les  deux  plus  beaux  sourires  sont  celui  d'une  mere  a  son 
enfant,  et  celui  d'une  femme  a  l'homme  qu'elle  aime. 

Un  amant  se  plaignait  a  sa  maitresse  de  son  indifference 
recente.  — C'est  parceque  vous  n'etes  qu'un  sot,  lui  re"- 
spondit-elle  grossicrement.  — Tudieu  !  Madame,  re"pliqua- 
t-il,  que  serais-je  done  si  je  vans  avais  espouse'e. 

Le  celibataire  cherche  une  femme  pour  eviter  la  solitude; 
l'homme  marie  cherche  de  la  socie'te'  pour  eviter  le  tete-a- 
tete. 

La  vertu  et  l'amour  sont  deux  ogres,  il  faut  que  l'un  mange 
l'autre. 

La  chastete  des  veuves  est  une  chastete  laborieuse,  car  il 
faut  qu'elles  combattent  constamment  le  souvenir  des  plaisirs 
qu'elles  ont  gout£s. — Saint  Jdrome. 


SWEETHEARTS  OF  THE  PAST, 


A  Soothing  and  Sentimental  Essay. 


Spell -bound. 


O  maiden  of  the  starry  eyes, 

Thy  beauty  chains  my  wonderment ; 
Thou  art  the  lairest  star  to  rise 
Within  the  boundless  firmament. 
The  day  is  grand, 
The  night  is  fair, 
But  thou  alone  art  past  compare. 

0  maiden  o(  the  starry  eyes, 

I  gaze  afar  with  raptured  face ; 

1  can  not  speak  my  sweet  surprise, 

Xor  leli  thine  unimagined  grace. 
A  thing  divine 
To  me  thou  art. 
Some  angel's  fairer  counterpart. 
San  Francisco,  June  28,  1878.  Chas.  H.  Phelps. 


Some  curious  statements  and  calculations  lately  appeared 
in  the  London  Times  correspondence  as  to  the  popular  notion 
of  high  numbers,  such  as  millions,  billions,  and  trillions.  Mr. 
Bessemer  said  that  he  did  not  think  any  clear  conception  of 
a  billion  could  be  formed.  Other  correspondents  gave  the 
following  facts  :  A  single  thickness  of  sovereigns  spread  over 
the  floor  of  a  room  71  feet  6  inches  square  is  almost  exactly 
one  million.  If,  instead  of  being  neatly  laid  in  rows,  the  sov- 
ereigns are  placed  as  closely  as  possible,  a  million  will  just 
cover  the  floor  of  a  room  67  feet  6  inches  square.  Mr.  M. 
Hawkins  Johnson  writes:  "The  difficulty  of  comprehending 
the  idea  of -a  billion  is  scarcely  so  great  as  Mr.  Bessemer 
would  have  us  suppose.  A  shot  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  is  an  idea  readily  grasped.  It  would  take  exactly 
one  million  of  such  shots  to  make  a  ball  ten  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  a  billion  of  such  shots  would  make  a  globe  83  feet  4 
1  inches  in  diameter,  which,  although  it  may  be  called  large,  is 
!  not  beyond  ordinary  comprehension."  Mr.  Lockwood  writes  : 
"  In  addition  to  Mr.  Bessemer's  dissection  of  a  million,  it  may 
,  be  mentioned  that  fifteen  persons  may  dine  together  a  billion 
■  times  without  twice  sitting  in  the  same  relative  position.'3 


I  don't  like  to  talk  much  with  people  who  always  agree 
with  me.  It  is  amusing  to  coquette  with  an  echo  a  little 
while,  but  one  soon  tires  of  it. — Carlyle. 


Hafiz,  that  most  astute  of  Persian  poets,  affirmed  :  "  In 
every  man's  heart  is  a  chaplet  of  eggs,  each  of  which  con- 
tains a  love.  To  break  these  eggs  is  required  only  the  smile 
of  a  woman.''  It  is  true  that  in  these  later  days,  when  the 
sordid  search  for  wealth  or  the  soulless  pursuits  of  sciences 
are  exalted;  when  the  affections  are  relegated  to  a  secondary 
place,  and  when  true  love-making  is  becoming  a  lost  art — in 
this  era  of  materialism  very  many  men  may  feel  inclined  to 
boast  of  cardiac  regions  wherein  no  trace  can  be  found  of 
the  actual  quality  to  which  the  eminently  Oriental  simile  of 
the  poet  Hafiz  refers.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  the  men  who 
belong  to  the  class  arrogantly  described  by  itself  in  the 
gazetteers  and  geography  books  as  "enlightened,"  possess 
hearts  eggless  in  the  Hafizian  sense.  But  there  still  is  left 
in  the  world  a  strong  minority,  the  members  of  which  have 
hearts  of  the  good  old  kind,  and  are  proud  to  let  the  fact  be 
known.  Off  from  the  highway  of  life,along  which,  in  a  dusty 
dead  earnest,  toil  the  people  who  glory  in  the  belief  that 
they  are  "moulding  the  future;"  away  in  the  by-paths  and 
green  lanes  of  fancy  wander  cheerily  certain  of  the  famous 
fraternity  of  Sentimental  Travelers — all  unconscious  of  their 
neighbors' theory  that  life  is  a  "discipline,"  and  that  an  hon- 
est effort  to  make  the  best  of  life,  just  as  it  is,  is  little  short 
of  a  deadly  sin.  With  these  careless  creatures  (as  with  the 
beasts  that  perish,  their  earnest  friends  would  say)  the  nat- 
ural affections  are  not  clapped  away  into  moral  dungeons 
and  bound  down  with  moral  chains.  They  are  treated  with 
just  as  much  of  respect  as  is  accorded  to  the  rest  of  the 
qualities  with  which  mankind  has  been  endowed  by  an  all- 
wise  Providence.  Light  hearts  are  loving  hearts  the  world 
over;  and  even  in  this  prosaic  nineteenth  century  of  ours, 
Hafiz,  worthy  old  soul,  could  find  among  the  Sentimental 
Travelers'  who  move  happily  along  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave — that  little  course,  the  importance  of  which  is  so 
enormously  overrated — not  a  few  having  breasts  adorned 
with  chaplets  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  whenever  exposed  to 
the  winning  witchery  of  a  woman's  smile.  And  as  the  years 
roll  on,  as  the  eggs  one  by  one  are  broken,  the  sentimental 
traveler  accumulates  a  considerable  stock  of  experience,  and 
in  the  chambers  of  his  memory  come  to  be  stored  away 
many  tender  thoughts  of  those  whom  he  has  known  and 
loved.  In  much  the  same  way  and  from  the  same  sources 
he  accumulates  many  tangible  souvenirs  of  the  love  dreams 
of  the  past.  *he  glove  or  the  ribbon  that  she  dropped  in 
the  dance,  the  rose  that  withered  away  in  pure  ecstasy 
on  her  bosom,  the  little  notes  which  came  like  heart-throbs* 
and  the  forget-me-not  that,  last  of  all,  marked  the  sad  hour 
of  parting.  Trifling  things,  these,  in  themselves,  but  each 
the  sepulchre  of  thoughts  which  were  all-absorbing — of  dead 
issues  which  once  were  the  very  essence  of  a  vigorous  life. 
Sometimes  it  happens,  when  an  old  portfolio  chances  to  be 
unearthed  in  a  stray  corner,  or  an  old  desk  long  locked 
chances  to  be  opened,  that  a  store  of  these  tender,  foolish 
things  is  brought  to  light ;  and  with  a  revival  of  associations 
long  in  abeyance  the  mind  is  carried  back  swiftly  over  the 
chasm  of  the  dead  and  gone  years.  It  is  an  old  sensation 
that  comes  with  handling  the  faded  flowers,  the  faded  letters, 
the  faded  bits  of  finery — all  that  remains  of  a  faded  love-life 
long  ago.  Fancy,  the  busy  jade,  freshens  once  more  the 
withered  roses,  and  memory  bestirs  herself  to  recall  the  story 
of  each  little  token  that  once  came  the  fond  messenger  of  a 
fond  and  gentle  heart.  The,  scraps  oi  love-letters,  unsigned 
— for  to  sign  a  love-letter  with  anything  more  distinctive 
than  "thine  own  till  death,"  "  thine  own  through  all  eternity," 
is  high  treason  in  the  courts  of  love — are  full  of  tender 
thoughts,  as  daintily  and  as  delicately  expressed  in  words  as 
the  words  in  turn  are  expressed  in  a  daintily  delicate  hand- 
writing. The  litde  glove  —  wrinkled  still  with  the  very 
wrinkles  that  came  when  it  was  thrust  away  hurriedly  in  the 
pocket  over  the  heart,  while  the  languishing  cadences  of  the 
weird  Strauss  music  floated  heavily  upon  the  air — is  but  a 
sorry  substitute  for  the  little  warm  hand  that  once  filled  it 
out  into  lines  of  rounded  grace.  The  bit  of  blue  ribbon  that 
so  charmingly  relieved  the  blonde  beauty  of  the  sunny  hair 
no  longer  is  positive  in  color ;  the  passing  years  have  cast  a 
blight  upon  the  bright  dye,  and  its  brightness  has  disap- 
peared— even  as  the  love  of  which  it  was  the  gage  has  dis- 
appeared from  two  time-worn  hearts.  Saddest  of  all  are  the 
dead  flowers — the  very  ghosts  of  flowers,  whence  freshness, 
perfume,  and  color  utterly  have  passed  away.  The  moss- 
rose  with  which  the  sweet  confession  was  made,  the  lily  of 
the  valley  that  came  tc>  tell  of  happiness  returned,  when  the 
little  differences  of  opinion  was  set  at  rest  by  mutual  ac- 
knowledgment of  error,  the  forget-me-not  that  came  last  of 
all,  and  that  reposes  alone  in  a  scrap  of  yellow  paper  folded 
with  tender  care.  It  is  a  sad  collection,  this,  so  full  of  a  love 
that  once  was,  so  empty  of  all  love  now.  Very  mournfully 
does  the  sentimental  tra\el^r  handle  the  trifles  sometime  so 
rich  and  now  so  poor  ;  Lnd  in  the  region  where  erst  was  the 
chaplet  of  eggs  of  which  Hafiz  sung  stirs  a  feeling  that  is  as 
a  far-away  reflection  of  the  old  fire.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
concentrate  this  feeling,  and,  in  despite  of  all  that  the  senti- 
mental traveler  can  do  to  stir  it  into  a  semblance  of  activity, 
it  quickly  sinks  to  rest — for  the  letters  are  not  signed,  gloves 
and  ribbons  and  roses  are  common  to  all  womankind,  and 
strive  though  he  may  to  recall  the  name  of  the  giver,  the  for- 
get-me-not in  no  wise  serves  to  direct  his  attention  to  any 
particular  sweetheart  of  the  past. 


Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons.— Sunday,  July  7,  1878. 


Fish  Chowder. 

Beefsteak  a  1'EspagnoIe. 

Sweet  Breads  with  Green  Peas. 

Fried  Egg  Plant.     Sweet  Potatoes. 

Breast  of  Veal. 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 

Blanc  Mange,  served  with  Jelly  and  Whipped  Cream. 

Frjit-bowl  of  Peaches,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Gages,  Figs, 

Pears,  and  Apples. 

To  Make  Fish  Chowder. — Fry  some  slices  of  salt  pork  ;  mix  sliced  onions 
with  some  sweet  herbs,  and  lay  them  on  the  pork  ;  bone  and  cut  a  small  rock  cod 
into  thin  slices,  place  them  on  the  pork,  then  a  layer  of  hard  biscuit,  then  alter- 
nately the  pork,  fish,  and  biscuits,  with  the  onions  and  herbs  scattered  through, 
until  your  saucepan  is  nearly  full  (a  four-quart  pan  is  best) ;  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  put  in  about  two  quarts  of  water,  cover  closely,  and  let  it  stand  for  about 
four  hours,  skim  and  serve.  This  should  be  cooked  with  fire  above  and  below. 
If  inconvenient  to  make  at  home,  you  can  purchase  at  Lebenjaum's  a  quart  can, 
to  which  add  some  herbs,  onions,  a  little  pork,  one  large  biscuit,  and  one  quart 
of  water,  and  you  will  have  «  good  chowder. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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A  FRENCH  BETTING  STORY. 

An  officer  named  Verdier  was  celebrated  in  his 
garrison  for  winning  all  his  bets.  None  of  his  com- 
rades could  boast  of  ever  having  been  successful,  and 
so  at  last  no  one  cared  to  bet  with  him.  One  day 
Verdier  was  transferred  to  another  regiment,  but  the 
fame  of  his  peculiar  luck  had  already  spread  before 
him.  After  a  supper  tendered  him  by  his  comrades 
on  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  when  champagne  had 
made  its  appearance,  General  B.  called  out: 

"Is  it  really  true,  Verdier,  that  you  win  every 
bet?" 

"Yes,  General." 

"  But  how  the  deuce  do  you  do  it  ? " 

"Oh,  very  simply.  I  am  a  physiognomist,  and  I 
bet  only  when  I'm  quite  sure." 

"You  are  a  physiognomist?  Well,  what,  for  in- 
stance, can  you  find  to  read  now  in  my  face?" 

"  I  can  see,"  said  Verdier,  promptly,  "  that  the  old 
wound  in  your  side  has  broken  out  again.  *" 

"  Nonsense  !''  thundered  the  General. 

"  But—" 

"  No  '  but '  after  I  assure  you,  sir.'' 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  like  to  speak  of  it — perhaps 
a  duel — v 

"  Diable  !  you  won't  believe  me?  What  will  vou 
bet?" 

"Anything  you  please,  General,"' 

"  Five  hundred  francs." 

"  The  gentlemen  present  are  the  witnesses." 

With  these  words  the  General  proceeded  without 
more  ado  to  divest  himself  of  his  coat  and  shirt, 
when  a  close  scrutiny  by  all  present  revealed  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  trace  of  a  wound  by  either  sword 
or  ball. 

"You  have  lost  your  bet,  Verdier,"  shouted  the 
General,  resuming  his  garments. 

"I  have,  indeed,  lost  this  once.  Wen  may  err 
sometimes.     Here  are  the  500  francs." 

With  a  chuckle  the  General  put  the  money  in  his 
pocket.  After  he  reached  home,  he  at  once  wrote  to 
his  old  chum,  the  General  in  command  of  Verdier's 
regiment: 

"Dear  Friend:  The  story  of  Verdier's  luck  is  all 
humbug.  He  lias  just  made  a  bet  of  500  francs  that 
I  had  a  wound  in  my  side,  and  of  course  he  lost  it." 

The  answer  came  back: 

"Your  naivete  is  truly  charming.  Your  winning 
the  five  hundred  francs  cost  me  2,000,  which  Verdier 
bet  me,  on  the  day  of  his  leaving,  that  he  would 
make  you,  on  the  first  evening  of  meeting,  take  off 
your  shirt  in  the  presence  of  your  fellow  officers,  and 
that  you,  yourself,  would  inform  me  of  the  fact." 


Josh  Billings  on  Marriage. 

Sum  marry  bekause  they  have  been  highsted  sum 
whar  else;  this  iz  a  cross  match,  bay  and  sorrel; 
pride  makes  it  endurable.  Sum  marry  for  love  with- 
out a  cent  in  their  pocket  nor  a  friend  in  the  world, 
nor  a  drop  of  pedigree.  This  looks  desperate,  but  it 
skffios  the  strength  of  the  game.  Sum  marry  bekause 
they  think  wimniin  will  be  scarce  next  year,  and  live 
to  wonder  how  the  crop  holds  out.  Sum  marry  10 
get  rid  of  themselves,  and  discover  that  the  game  was 
won  that  two  could  play  at,  and  neither  win.  Sum 
marry  the  second  time  to  get  even,  and  find  a  gamb- 
ling game — the  more  they  put  down  the  less  they  put 
up.  Sum  marry  to  be  happy,  and,  not  finding  it, 
wonder  where  all  the  happiness  goes  to  when  it  dies. 
Sum  marry,  they  can't  tell  why,  and  live,  they  can't 
tell  how.  Almost  everybody  gets  married,  and  it  is 
a  good  joke.  Sum  marry  in  haste,  and  then  sit  down 
and  think  it  carefully  over.  Sum  think  it  carefully 
over  fust,  and  then  sit  down  and  marry.  Both  ways 
are  right,  if  they  hit  the  mark.  Sum  marry  rakes 
tew  convert  tnem.  This  iz  a  little  risky,  and  takes  a 
smart  missionary  to  do  it.  Sum  marry  coquettes. 
This  is  like  buying  a  poor  farm,  heavily  mortgaged, 
and  working  the  balance  ov  yure  days  to  clear  oph 
the  mortgages.  But,  after  all,  married  life  iz  full  as 
certain  as  the  dry  goods  bizziness.  No  man  can 
swear  exactly  where  he  will  fetch  up  when  he  touches 
calico.  No  man  kan  tell  jist  what  calico  has  made 
up  its  mind  tew  do  next.  Calico  don't  know  even 
herself.  Dry  goods  ov  all  kinds  iz  the  child  of  cir- 
cumstansis.  If  ennybody  asks  you  why  you" got  mar- 
ried (if  it  needs  be),  tell  him  you  don't  recollekt. 
Marriage  is  a  safe  way  to  gamble;  if  yu  win,  yu  win 
a  pile;  and  if  yu  loze,  yu  don't  loze  enny thing  only 
the  privilege  of  living  dismally  alone,  and  soaking 
yure  own  feet. 


Didn't  Know  He  Was  Loaded. 

"You  will  please  ebserve,"  said  old  Mr.  Lambwell, 
as  he  led  us  through  his  school  the  other  day,  "  that 
the  boys^are  required  to  display  the  utmost  attention 
to  quietness  and  discipline,  and  in  a  short  time  be- 
come even  divested  of  that  most  annoying  disposition 
to  tease  each  other  ;  in  short,  they  soon  settle  down 
into  the  gravity  of  mature  years,  under  the  whole- 
some system  I  have  introduced." 

We  at  this  moment  arrived  in  front  of  several  boys 
who  were  standing  around  a  bucket  of  water,  and  one 
had  just  charged  his  mouth  with  the  contents  of  a  tin 
cup,  while  the  old  gentleman  was  stooping  to  recover 
his  pen  from  the  floor,  when  another,  passing  along 
behind,  snapped  his  finger  quickly  beneath  the  drink- 
er's ear,  and  caused  him  by  a  sudden  start  to  eject 
the  contents  of  his  mouth  over  the  pedagogue's  bald 
pate.  Starting  upright,  with  his  hair  and  face  drip- 
ping, the  master  said  : 

"  Who  did  that  ?" 

The  party  unanimously  cried  out :  "Jim  Gun,  sir." 

"Jim  Gun,  you  rascal,  what  did  you  do  that  for?" 

Jim,  appalled  at  the  mischief  he  had  done,  muttered 
out  that  it  was  not  his  fault,  but  that  Tom  Owens  had 
snapped  him. 

This  changed  the  direction  of  old  Lambwell's  wrath, 
and,  shaking  his  cane  portentously  over  Owens'  head, 
he  asked  : 

"  Did  you  snap  Gun?1' 

The  culprit,  trembling  with  fear,  murmured  : 

"Yes,  sir;  I  snapped  Gun,  but  I  didn't  know  he 
was  loaded." 


'  Madame  asked  her  husband  for  a  new  outfit. 
"My  darling,''  he  replied,  "  that  would  make  the 
third  in  two  months,  and  times  are  so  hard  that — " 

"  You  will  kill  me  !''  exclaimed  the  lady,  bursting 
into  tears,  "and  my  funeral  expenses  will  cost  you 
more  than  a  new  dress." 

"Ah,  but  I  should  have  to  bury  you  only  once," 
was  the  comforting  rejoinder. 


"A  passive  verb,"  said  a  teacher,  "is  expressive 
of  the  nalure  of  receiving  an  action,  as:  'Peter  is 
beaten.'     Now  what  did  Peter  do?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  scholar,  deliberat- 
ing, "  unless  he  hollered. " 


INTAGLIOS. 


An  Eastern  Parable. 

As  down  the  path  of  life  man  journeys, 

Two  angels  bear  him  company ; 
On  either  shoulder  rests  one  always, 

And  all  his  daily  deeds  they  see. 

And  when  he  does  a  deed  of  goodness 
The  angel  on  the  right  straightway 

Records  it,  and  his  seal  affixes; 
Because  well  done  is  done  for  aye. 

But  when  he  does  a  deed  of  evil 

The  angel  on  the  left  records, 
And  wails  till  midnight  ere  he  seals  it ; 

And  if,  perchance,  he  hears  the  words — 

"  Forgive,  forgive  me,  gracious  Allah  ! 

For  1  have  sinned ; "  with  mien  less  sad 
The  sinful  reccrd  he  erases ; 

And  the  angel  on  the  right  is  glad. 

But  if  the  hour  of  midnight  passes, 

And  the  man  repent  not  ere  he  sleeps, 

The  angel  on  the  left  hand  seals  it, 

And  the  angel  on  the  right  hand  weeps. 

D.  P.  L. 


Possession. 

If  I  might  have  thee  to  hold  thee  forever, 

Frankly  and  fully  and  fearlessly  mine, 
More  would  I  ask  not,  nor  seek  to  dissever 

Thorns  from  my  roses  if  thomless  were  thine. 
Though  by  my  waking  alone  sleep  caressed  thee, 

'though  for  thy  heaven  my  bed  were  in  hell, 
Though  on  my  soul  came  the  weight  that  oppressed  thee, 

Loving  thee,  having  thee,  all  things  were  well. 

Whoso  can  say  that  the  charm  in  possessing 
Dies  with  the  passionate  pulse  of  pursuit 

Knows  not  love's  beauty  nor  shares  in  love's  blessing  ; 
Unto  his  voice  are  the  Oracles  mute. 

Blind  with  thy  kisses,  wove  round  with  thy  tresses, 
Sunlight  and  starlight  were  one  light  to  me ; 

Warm  in  the  wealth  of  my  dowering  caresses, 
Summer  and  winter  one  season  to  thee. 


Ideals. 


How  fair  they  rise  ! 
What  grace  celestial  sways  these  shadowy  forms; 
What  deep  and  tender  radiance  stirs  and  warms 

Those  lustrous  eyes ! 

Their  ro=y  lips 
With  wooing  smiles  seem  to  invite  us  near; 
While  to  our  vision,  beckoning,  appear 

Their  finger  tips. 

We  strive  in  vain 
To  reach  those  outstretched  hands,  by  one  least  touch  ; 
The  sweet  smile  mocks,  what  matters  it  how  much 

Our  yearning  pain? 

Yet  upward  still 
We  follow,  step  by  step,  those  phantoms  fair ; 
And  sometimes  breath  of  strange,  sweet  heavenly  aid 

Our  pulses  thrill. 

Oh  !  who  shall  say 
That  poet,  artist,  lover — every  soul 

That  worships  longingly  its  pure  ideal- 
May  not  in  some  far  luture  lind  it  real? 
Of  this  imperfect  part  complete  the  whole, 
Beyond — some  day? 


My  Castle. 

I   built  me  a  stately  castle — 

A  castle  in  the  air — 
And  all  the  treasures  of  Dreamland 

I  brought  to  make  it  fair. 

Italy's  loveliest  pictures 

And  Orient's  choicest  gold. 
My  fairy  messenger  wishes 

Brought  at  my  bidding  bold. 

On  Araby's  sweetest  perfumes. 

From  jeweled  censers  swung, 
Floated  the  grand  old  anthems 

The  German  masters  sung. 

And  Fortune  came,  too,  to  meet  me — 
Ah !  did  she  bring  loss  or  gain? 

Some  of  her  smiles  she  left  with  me, 
But  she  took  my  castles  in  Spain. 

0  Fortune !  take  back  thy  favors, 
And  leave  me  in  Dreamland  again ; 

But  only  her  scornful  laughter 
Made  answer  to  me  in  my  pain. 

Then  the  world  looked  gray  and  cheerless, 
And  my  life  seemed  cruel  and  cold ; 

Oh  !  would  the  fresh  air  of  Dreamland 
Never  soothe  my  cares  as  of  old? 

Long  I  starched  alone  for  my  treasures 

On  the  open,  desolate  plain, 
Till  at  last  glad  Nature  met  me, 

And  she  made  me  hope  once  again. 

She  led  me  out  from  the  shadows, 

She  showed  me  the  sun  and  the  bloom; 

She  bade  me  read  from  her  pages 
Denial  of  sorrow  and  doom. 

1  reached  the  last  of  her  wonders, 

O  blessed,  thrice  blessed  surprise  ! 
There   I  found  again  my  castle, 

My  wife,  in  thy  beautiful  eyes,     M.  E.  1 


At  Her  Feet, 

As  I  lay  at  your  feet  the  other  day, 
I  opened  a  book  with  gilJed  rim — 
A  silken  "Keepsake,"  wherein  portrayed 
Simpering  matron  and  star-eyed  maid, 

With  flowing  ringlets  and  bosoms  of  snow, 
Peeped  up  from  under  the  binding  frayed, 
With  sweet,  shy  glances,  their  forms  arrayed 
In  the  fanciful  garments  of  long  ago — 
And  I  toyed  with  its  pages,  and  tried  to  skim 
Some  lordling's  notion  of  poet's  lay ; 

And  1  thought,    "  Fair  ladies,  where  are  ye  now, 
Married,  and  buried,  and  hidden  away, 
Or  grown,  maybe,  into  grandams  grim — 
Where  is  the  poet  who  rises  and  wakes 
His  shuddering  lyre  for  your  faded  sakes, 
Whose  hairs  are  gray,  and  whose  eyes  are  dim? 
So  presently  perish  all  things  fair!" 
Then,  looking  up,   I  saw  you  there. 
Under  the  shade  of  the  chestnut  bough, 
Your  sun-hat  tilted  over  your  brow, 
Almost  hiding  your  rippling  hair; 
And  with  fair  young  figure,  lithe  and  slim. 
Leaning  back  in  your  garden  chair, 
Whilst  your  slender  finders,  busily  bare, 
Were  knitting  away  at  the  second  row 
Of  something  for  somebody  else  to  wear. 
And  your  spirit  50  far,  so  far  from  me, 
Who  lay  all  the  while  so  near  your  feet 
(Only  an  inch  from  your  little  shoe, 
Under  the  shade  of  the  self-same  tree) ! 

Then    I    thought,   "Was  there  ever  a  maid  so  sweet? 
And  sweet  will  she  be  when  her  hair  is  gray, 

And  the  years  shall  have  deadened  her  dear  eyes  blue!" 
But  your  mind  was  a  thousand  miles  away. 
As  leaning  back  in  your  garden  chair, 
You  counted  your  stitches  and  thought  of  him, 
Whilst  I  could  have  sung  out  my  soul  for  you  ' 

Viouit  Fan  a. 


The  Wonderful  Geysers! 


T 


"HIS  WONDERFUL  SPOT  OF  CAL- 


fornia  should  be  visited  by  all  residents  and  tourists. 
The  Geysers  of  Iceland  and  the  Geysers  of  the  Yellowstone 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  remarkable  Canyon  of  the 
Pluton  in  Sonoma  County.  Wonderful  as  a  curiosity  of 
nature,  wonderful  as  a  health  resort,  and  delightful  as  a  re- 
sort of  pleasure.  By  steamer,  train,  and  coach,  over  a 
beautiful  Bay,  through  beautiful  valleys  and  romantic  hills, 
the  trip  alone  more  than  compensates  for  the  cost  and  time. 
Leave  San  Francisco  daily  at  3  p.  m.,  by  steamer  for  Don- 
ahue; take  train  for  Cloverdale;  stay  all  night  at  Clover- 
dale,  and  leave  in  coach — four-in-hand — at  7  a.  m.  for  the 
mountain  drive  over  the  hills  to  the  Geysers.  Returning 
passengers  reach  San  Francisco  in  a  day  by  the  Calistoga 
way.  A  trip  to  the  Geysers  is  the  easiest,  most  inexpensive, 
and  most  delightful  of  any  in  California.  The  hotel  accom- 
modations, the  trout  fishing,  the  hunting,  the  walks  and 
drives,  the  bathing,  the  everything,  are  perfection. 


The  Wonderful  Geysers v 


THE   GREAT  GEYSERS   HOTEL. 

WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


HOME    IN   THE    COUNTRY 


F 


NOOK    FARM. 

"AMILIES    WISHING    TO    SPEND 


the  Summer  in  the  country  will  find  this  a  cheerful 
home,  and  beautiful  scenery  of  such  endless  variety  as  tempt 
to  healthful  exercise  and  recreation.  We  furnish  good  ac- 
commodations and  an  excellent  table.  Gocd  fishing  and 
hunting  on  the  premises.  Four  trains  from  San  Francisco 
pass  the  station  daily.     Address 

E.  B.  SMITH, 
Rutherford,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


THE     SEASON 

....  AT ...  . 

SANTA     CRUZ 


Pacific  Ocean  House. 


7JESIRING  TO  OFFER  MY  GUESTS 

•*-*  all  the  conveniences  necessary  to  their  enjoyment,  I 
have  purchased  the  grounds  adjoining  the  hotel  for  croquet, 
swings,  etc.  Having  ample  room  for  children's  play-grounds 
I  am  able  to  offer  unusual  advantages  to  families.  As  an 
additional  attraction  I  have  erected  Piazza  14  by  100  feet, 
with  an  elegant  dancing  floor.  The  Hotel  has  been  com- 
pletely renovated  and  refurnished.  The  Dining-room  and 
general  menu  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  GEO. 
W.  HOADLEY,  Manager.  I  am  prepared  to  make  special 
arrangements  with  families  and  others  desiring  to  make  an 
extended  stay  at  the  fashionable  watering  place  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Day  rates  as  usual.  J.  H.  HOADLEY. 
Santa  Cruz,  May  10th,  1878. 


cyOS.  I.  HOWELL, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  LEGAL,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BLANKS, 

624  Mongomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block- 
San  Francisco,  California. 


y   7.  PETTIT  &»  CO.'S 

LABEL,  SHOW  CARD, 

ENGRAVING    AND    PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 
528  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REDINGTON'S 
FLAVORING    EXTRACTS 

A  RE    THE    PERFECTLY  PURE 

and  highly  concentrated  Extracts  of 

FRESH    FRUITS 

Prepared   with  great  care.     They  are  put   up  in  superior 

style,  in  a  bottle  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary 

brands  of  Extracts- 
Comparing  quality  and  contents,  none  other  are  nearly  so 

cheap. 

Wherever  tested   ON    THEIR    merits,    they    have  been 

adopted  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  now  are  the 

STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dealers  will  find  them  to  give  better 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  than  any  other  kind  and  are 
respectfully  requested  to  give  them  a  trial. 

REDINGTON    &    CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.   C.    MERRILL    &   CO. 

SHIPPING 

—  AND  — 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  the 

SANDWICH    ISLANDS    AND    OREGON    PACKET 
LINES. 

204  and  ?o6  California  St. 


San  Francisco. 


T\R.  G.  J.   VAN  VLACK, 

4  EDDY  STREET, 

Opposite  The  Baldwin. 


School  Books 
School  Books  I 

EVERY   GRADE! 

EVERY   GRADE! 

English  %  Cosmopolitan. 


A  BEAUTIFUL 

BOOK-MARK 

Will  he  given  to  every  scholar  buying  their  school  books  at 

MAGAGNOS' 
STATIONERY    STORE, 


N.  W.  CORNER  BUSH  AND  POLK  STS. 


Grand  Western  Market 

CORNER   BUSH   AND   POLK  STS. 


r>    FEHNEMANN,  Stalls  17  and  18,  Strawberry  Depot, 
-D •    Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

r)    M.  NICHUALS,  Stalls  7  and  8,  Fruit,  Produce,  and 
C^'   Vegetables. 

f    S.  BURNETT  cV  CO.,  Stalls  19  and  20,  Grocerie 
^'  and  Dairy  Produce,  etc. 

T   L.  HOFMANN  6-  CO.,  Stalls  Nos.  11  and  12,  Pork 
1  •   Packers. 

TTT  F,  NUTTING,   Stalls  Nos.    35  and  36,   Poultry, 
'      •  Game,  etc. 

T  OUIS  APMHNECHT,Stsl\s  Nos.  37and38,  Poultry, 
•*-'  Game,  etc. 

J^EVADA  COMPANY,  Stalls  Nos.  s  and  6,  Meats. 
ZJENRY  HICKSON,  Stalls  Nos.  27  and  28,  Meats. 

ROBERTS' 

DELICIOUS    CANDIES 

MANUFACTURED  DAILY, 
NORTHWEST  CORNER  BUSH  AND  POLK  STS. 


MOOD  Y'S 

DrtLg  and  Prescription 

STORE, 

Northwest   comer   Polk   and    Pine    Streets. 


Prescriptions  prepared  with  care  from  the  purest  of  Drugs 
and  Chemicals. 


W.     WILKINSON, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

T  ABIES1,    GENTS',    MISSES,    AND 

-*-^  CHILDREN'S  BOOTS,  SHOES,  and  GAITERS, 
No.  I2t2  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Custom  work  prompt- 
ly attended  to.  Repairing  neatly  executed.  Dunbarr's 
Children's  Shoes  a  specialty. 


MOHR    &   STEFFENS, 


DEALERS   IN 


(GROCERIES,    FINE     WINES,    AND 

^    LIQUORS,  PixleyHaU  Building,  corner  of  Pacific 
and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

&3T  All  Goods  delivered  free  and  warranted. 


DANIEL  Z.    YOST. 


TDRECKINRIDGE   fr"    YOST, 

STOCK     BROKERS, 

304  Montgomery  Street. 


;.  M.  WALKER.  JENNINGS  S.  COX. 


ALEX.  AUSTIN. 


J.   M.  WALKER    &   CO. 

(TTOCK  BROKERS,   N.   W.    CORNER 
"-J      Montgomery  and  Pine  Sheds. 


CHAS.  N.  FOX. 


M.  B.  KELLOGG. 


FOX  &.  KELLOGG, 

ATTORNEYS  AND   COUNSELORS 

■**■      AT  LAW,  San  Francisco.  Cal.         N 
Office,  No.  530  California  Street,  Rooms  I,  2,  and  3. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


INTERCEPTED   LETTERS, 


San  Fka\i  ISCO,  July  4,   1878. 
MY  Dkak  MADGE:  When  I  asked  Jack  10  go  to 
see  Rignold  in  Henry  V.,  ihe  dear  fellow  positively 

struck,  and  you  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  manage  a 
strike  in  your  own  family.  1  think  be  had  a  deeply 
grounded  suspicion  that  the  audience  would  be  as 
woman],  (gland  quilting  party,  that  there 

would  rise  tier  upon  tier,  from  the  orchestra  to  the 
last  gallery,  a  solid  phalanx  of  girls,  and  that  he 
would  be  the  solitary  and  conspicuous  ornament  of 
his  kind.     But,  you  know.  Madge,  the  strikers  al- 

e  in  sooner  or  later,  and  by  eight  o'clock  we 
were  trudging  off  together  quite  comfortably.  Jack 
executing  as  lively  a  quickstep  as  if  Maude  Granger, 
the  magnificent,  had  come  already.  A  couple  of 
spindle-legged  supes  were  engaged  in  a  violent  strug- 
gle with  the  obstinate  folds  of  the  red  curtain  when 

<-d  there — a  struggle  which  was  repeated  at 
intervals  with  most  indifferent  success  throughout  the 
entire  evening.  It  occurred  to  me  that  much  delay 
and  anguish  of  mind  might  be  averted  by  affixing  a 
supe  to  each  rebellious  curtain  while  it  was  still  up  in 
the  flies,  and  let  him  drop  gracefully  with  it  when  it 

•  for  it  to  descend.  The  effect  would  be  pe- 
culiar, but  hardly  so  ridiculous  as  when  they  shoot 
out  from  the  wings,  like  Fourth  of  July  rockets,  and 
grab  aimlessly  till  the  red  curtain  flutters  boldly  in 
their  faces,  like  an  ancient  coquette  determined  to  be 
caught.  If  Miss  Marie  Brabrooke  had  played  •■Cho- 
rus" as  frequently  as  her  liege  has  played  "Ham* 
V..''  this  constant  tilt  with  the  curtain  must  have  had 
a  very  depressing  effect  upon^her  patience.  She  ap- 
pears, however,  to  be  a  person  not  easily  agitated. 
and  reads  Shakspeare  very  much  as  she  would  read 
the  telegraphic  dispatches.  She  has  a  severe  but 
finely-cut  side-face,  and — well.  I  did  not  observeany- 
thing  else  to  recommand  her  as  an  actress.  Besides, 
this  docs  not  go  far.  for  an  actress  can  not  go  about 
the  stage  keeping  her  side-face  rigidly  in  position  like 
a  medallion  in  bass-relief.  She  does  not  know  how  to 
breathe,  as  the  singing  teachers  say,  and  I  think,  take 
it  altogether,  it  is  something  of  an  exaggeration  when 
the  play-bills  say,  "Mr.  George  Rignold,  supported 
:  Brabrooke."  Of  course  you  have 
heard.  Madge,  that  she  is  Mrs.  Rignold.  and  that 

■  ?aid  to  be  a  model  to  all  conjugal  couples. 
1  wonder  if  she  stands  in  the  wings,  as  Mrs.  Edwin 
Booth  is  said  to  do,  with  jealous  love  or  loving  jeal- 
ousy, whichever  way  you  choose  to  put  it.  If  she 
does,  I  know  she  must  admire  him  more  when  he 
comes  off  and  takes  off  his  make-up.  Nature  has 
been  kind  enough  to  give  him  a  massive,  well-knit 
frame  and  a  well-featured,  strong  face;  but  he  is  not 
the  Antinous  he  was  reputed  to  be  when  he  first  came 
out  as  "  Henry  V.*'  Although  the  men  don't  like  to 
hear  us  say  it.  Madge,  be  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
man  on  the  stage,  but  no  better-looking  than  many 
a  big  fellow  would  be  in  a  bang  of  fair  Saxon  hair,  a 
judicious  distribution  of  rouge  and  blacking,  and  the 
magnificent  apparel  of  the  English  king,  which,  by 
the  way.  retains  its  brightness  and  freshness  through 
all  the  heat  and  brunt  of  travel  and  battle.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  mighty  lungs,  which  he  never  spares. 
Even  in  the  wooing  scene  he  roared  at  the  lady  of  his 
heart  in  such  tremendous  tones  that  we  thought  at 
one  time  it  was  the  sound  of  boisterous  applause  in 
Pacific  Hall  above.  Miss  Carey  played  the  French 
princess  like  a  timid  dove,  but  I  fear  she  shrank  rather 
from  the  immense  volume  of  sound  which  assailed 
her  than  from  any  high  principle  of  art  which  she 
may  have  conceived.  It  was  a  pretty  picture,  never- 
theless— the  bold  lover  and  the  timid  lady — and  ended 
very  appropriately  with  the  famous  kiss.  I  have  heard 
and  read  a  great  deal  of  the  duration  of  the  kiss  in 
this  scene,  and  I  had  intended  to  take  observations, 
but  the  fact  is,  Madge.  I  couldn't  sit  it  out  I  think, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  gauge  it  from  reports,  that  I  must 
have  left  about  in  the  middle  of  it ;    but  the  uneasy 

-  which  had  fallen  upon  the  crowd,  when  the 
embrace  grew  unpleasantly  long,  was  not  disturbed 

■  i  me  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  Re- 
trenchment is  the  watchword  up  there  just  now,  and 
there  would  l«e  a  very-  material  saving  in  gas  if  Mr. 
Rignold  could  be  induced  to  abridge  this  little  bit  of 

I  should  think  the  utter  cheerlessness  of 
the  surroundings  would  have  daunted  him  somewhat, 
for  this  *i/*x  in  the  French  court  looked  like  a  board- 
ing house  after  a  big  auction.  An  attempt  was  made, 
before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  to  put  down  an  old 
?ih  all  tattered  and  torn,  but  Rignold's  gentle 
voice  was  heard  expostulating  in  a  few  choice  round 
oaths — he  is  a  good  swearer,  Madge,  whether  or  not 
he  isa  good  actor — so  the  spindle-legged  supes  hauled 
it  up  again.  Henry's  scarlet  and  gray  plumage  de- 
served better  setting  than  a  bare  and,  doubtless,  not 


over-clean  floor.  With  all  his  faults  I  should  not  care 
to  see  any  one  else  play  Henry  V.  I  look  at  this  actor 
at  times  in  perfect  amaze,  for,  while  there  are  some 
lines  which  he  tumbles  over  like  a  school-boy,  there 
are  others  in  which  'he  finds  meat,  like  a  student.  I 
make  no  doubt  he  has  grown  careless  by  [ 

if  the  part,  for,  in  his  long  harangi; 
absolutely  unintelligible,  while  again,  as  where  lie  says 
to  the  French  herald,  "Bid  them  achieve  me,"  or, 
"  The  man  who  sold  the  lion's  skin  while  the  beast 
lived  WAS  killed  with  hunting  him,"  or  some  other 
cheerful  little  remarks  of  this  kind,  he  infiu 
gree  of  natural  bitterness  which  is  quite  appalling. 
In  fact,  I  believe  he  might  have  become  an  actor  some 
day  if  Henry  V.  had  not  spoiled  him.  But,  after  a 
man  has  primped  before  the  glass  like  a  woman  for 
six  or  seven  years,  had  his  photograph  taken  in  every 
way,  till  the  sight  of  his  own  face  with  a  blonde  bang 
must  be  nauseating  to  him;  after  he  has  fought  and 

I  with  scores  upon  scores  and  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  supers,  scores  upon  scores  and  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  times,  all  for  one  play,  he  may  pos- 
..  trd  pure  dramatic  art  as  a  Thespian  fraud — 
no  slang  intended.  I  observed  that  his  principal  fa- 
cial expression  was  one  of  supreme  disgust.      He  can 

be  blamed,  for  of  all  the  collections  of  old 
brown  merino  strung  ungracefully  upon  a  crowd  of 
gawky  adolescents  that  ever  I  beheld,  this  takes  the 
palm.  In  fact  the  California  Theatre  must  have  a 
corner  in  old  brown  merino.  There  can  be  no  more 
left  in  the  world.  They  have  been  wanting  some 
thing  new  at  the  California  this  long  and  many  a  day 
They've  got  it  now,  Madge,  as  complete  a  set  of 
brand  new  actors  as  ever  you  saw.  Indeed  it  is 
rather  jolly  to  see  the  creatures  enjoy  themselves,  for 
I  do  not  believe  the  half  of  them  were  ever  in  a  thea- 
tre before  in  their  lives.  Of  course  they  couldn't  be 
given  anything  to  say.  so  the  old  actors  were  doubled 
up.  till  they  were  obliged  to  ask  people  who  they 
were  when  there  was  no  mirror  convenient.  Harry 
Courtaine  in  a  pair  of  light  yellow  legs  with  one  calf 
very  much  askew  was  permitted  to  be  "  Montjoy  '* 
throughout,  but  poor  old  Leman  alternated  between 
an  old  auburn  wig  and  his  own  beautiful  while  hair, 
the  only  change  of  any  kind  which  he  ever  makes  no 
matter  what  pan  he  plays,  while  one  useful  gentle- 
man figured  with  transparent  variety  under  the  names 
of  "Paul  Logan,'"  "  Logan  Paul,"  "P.  Logan,"  and, 
I  was  about  to  say  "  Logan  P.,"  but  just  here  the 
stage  manager  forbore  further  contortion  of  his  ro- 
mantic and  remarkable  cognomen.  The  triumphal 
entry  into  the  city  of  London  was  marked  by  the  same 
clever  contrivance.  I  discovered  one  remarkable 
nose  coming  through  the  archway  no  less  than  three 
times,  while  whole  detaichmenis  were  out  of  breath 
with  clambering  around  the  stage  to  get  in  on  time 
again.  This  will  do  if  it  is  managed  properly.  The 
only  part  of  the  performance  which  gave  no  disap- 
pointment was  the  scenery.  If  is  but  just  to  say  that 
all  the  backgrounds  were  beautiful  So  was  the  bat- 
tle of  Agincourt,  and,  so  loo,  the  fleet  at  anchor  at 
Southampton — that  is  to  say,  all  that  could  be  seen  of 
any  of  them  through  the  billows  of  brown  merino, 
although,  to  be  fairly  just,  the  soldiers  left  off  their 
brown  merino  ulsters  in  the  battle,  resuming  them  as 
soon  afterward  as  was  compatible  with  stage  lapses 
of  time.  My  dear  Madge,  you  should  have  heard 
the  French  into  which  some  of  these  people  without  a 
curl  to  their  tongues  were  thrust.  It  was  wonderfully 
OUendorfiian.  I  could  close  my  eyes  and  fancy  my- 
self back  in  the  old  school-room  with  poor,  fussy,  lit- 
tle, old  Madame  Frisette  moaning  over  our  jargon, 
and  trving  to  din  something  into  our  understanding 
which  would  make  us  speak  it  as  if  we  were  to  the 
manner  born.  Alas,  poor  lady !  she  never  succeeded, 
nor,  to  be  candid,  did  any  one  else  that  ever  I  heard 
of  who  attempted  to  leach  it  to  a  parcel  of  girls'  in  a 
school-room.  I  momentarily  expected  to  hear  from 
the  stage  the  other  night — the  illusion  was  so  strong — 
one  of  those  remarkably  lucid  and  comprehensive 
questions  propounded  in  such  variety  by  Mr.  Ollen- 
dorff: "Have  you  the  hat  of  the  gardener's  uncle's 
brother-in-law.  or  has  it  been  left  upon  the  table  of 
the  brother  of  my  sister's  joiner?''  1  feel  bound  to 
say,  both  of  Miss  Carey  and  Miss  McClellan,  that 
while  they  managed  to  give  their  English  a  really 
good  French  accent,  their  French  was  conspicuous 
for  its  English  intonations.  As  for  Belle  Chapman, 
she  wearied  of  her  French  text  altogether,  and  whis- 
pered her  last  lines  in  the  ear  of  the  soldier — about 
the  cleverest  coup  I  have  ever  known  Belle  to  make. 
It  answered  the  same  purpose,  for  no  one  knew  what 
she  was  saying  anyhow.  What  a  Babel  Henry  V.  is 
with  its  F^nch,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Long  as"  Fluellen  "  executed  about 
the  best  copy  of  a  model  I  have  ever  seen.  He  re- 
peated Fred  Thome  even  to  the  carriage  of  the  body. 
I  suppose  it  is  the  correct  accent,  but  it  is  very  absurd 
in  Welshmen  to  talk  in  that  way,  even  though  they 
can't  help  it;  don't  you  think  so,  Madge?  Imagine  a 
whole  population  croaking  and  crooning  at  each 
other  in  that  falsetto,  hiccoughy  fashion.  Poor 
Bradley  !  He  had  an  ordeal  to  undergo  in  plaving 
"  Pistol."  with  his  illustrious  predecessor  looking  on 
in  front.  He  looked  quite  fiery  with  his  carmine  face 
and  inflated  cheeks,  but  they  do  say  that  this  is  not 
make-up,  but  as  neat  a  specimen  of  poison  oak  as 
could  be  picked  up  at  the  Midsummer  High  Jinks  of 
the  Bohemian  Club.  Taken  altogether,  this  pro- 
duction of  Henry  V.  can  not  be  written  down  in  the 
archives  of  the  new  California  as  one  of  unparalleled 
completeness.      Rignold,  himself,  could    not    save 


it.  I  went  to  see  Harrigan  and  Hart  in  their  last  bill, 
principally  because  of  their  advertised  imitations  of 
Charles  Coghlan  and  Sara  Jewett.  The  burlesque  is 
good,  although  sometimes  too  close  to  the  original. 
Harrigan  has  a  weakness  for  melo-drama  I  know. 
In  his  heart  he  loathes  the  variety  business  and  secretly 
longs  to  be  a  Coghlan,  or  of  that  ilk.  He  has  copied 
a  few  of  Coghlan 's  tricks  of  accent,  but  nothing  more, 
save  perhaps  his  stride  now  and  then.  Harrigan 
gives  his  voice  a  strange  false  pitch  in  moments  of 
earnestness  which  is  sometimes  distressing  to  listen 
to.  Hart's  "  Adrienne''  is  amusing,  but  original  and 
a  copy  of  nothing.  The  bill  was  too  sketchy  to  be 
satisfactory.  They  have  kept  the  worst  for  the  last ; 
and  when  a  man  has  done  anything  well,  and  gets  up 
a  reputation  for  it,  so  much  is  always  expected  of  him 
afterward  that,  although  people  laughed  and  were 
amused,  many  went  away  quite  as  much  disappointed 
as  Yours,  devotedly,  1      rST  R, 


A  Few  Suggestions. 


Editor  Argonaut  :— Xot  long  ago  I  was  talking 
with  a  man  who  had  some  original  ideas  on  the  ques- 
tion of  encouraging  dramatic  writers  who  had  never 
as  yet  been  before  the  public.  I  would  like  to  give 
the  ARGONAUT  the  benefit  of  his  somewhat  original 
views.  Let  a  leading  theatre  set  apart  two  weeks  in 
the  year  for  the  production  of  new  plays.  I-ei  these 
plays  be  handed  in  to  the  management  at  any  time 
during  the  year,  within,  say,  one  month  prior  to  their 
production,  and  out  of  the  batch  submitted  let  twelve 
be  selected  for  production,  the  manager  reserving 
the  right  to  throw  aside  entirely  plays  of  absolutely 
no  merit  whatever,  or  indecent  in  character.  Taking 
upon  myself  the  liberty  of  further  following  up  this 
idea,  I  should  suggest  that  prizes  be  announced  for 
different  productions: 

For  the  best  tragedy,  $100. 

For  the  best  melodrama,  $50. 

For  the  best  comedy,  $25. 

For  the  best  society  drama,  $25. 

For  the  best  sketch,  $15. 

For  the  best  production  of  any  sort,  a  gold  medal, 
in  addition  to  the  money  prize. 

Medals  or  diplomas  might  be  awarded  for  the 
most  original  scene,  the  best  love  scene,  the  best 
scenic  effect,  the  strongest  situation,  or  finale,  or  a 
scene  which  most  moved  an  audience  to  tears,  or 
made  it  laugh  the  loudest.  A  committee  of  twelve 
old  theatre-goers  might  be  selected  who  would  be 
unknown  to  the  writers  and  the  public,  to  arbitrate 
upon  these  points.  Under  this  arrangement,  twelve 
new  pieces  could  be  produced,  and  a  number  of 
farces  and  afterpieces,  so  that  at  least  twenty  new 
productions  could  be  presented  to  the  public;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  public  would  not  enter 
into  the  novelty  of  the  thing  and  patronize  the  new- 
idea  liberally.  It  is  certain  that  the  friends  of  the 
author  would  be  out  in  strong  force  to  claque,  and 
the  friends  of  all  the  other  authors  would  be  on  hand 
to  criticise.  By  abolishing  the  free  list  absolutely, 
the  managerial  exchequer  would  be  sufficiently  filled 
to  warrant  offering  the  premiums;  or  possibly  mon- 
eyed premiums  might  be  dispensed  with  as  mercenary 
temptations,  and  medals  of  small  "intrinsic''  value 
used  instead. 

There  are  many  men  of  leisure  and  literary  tastes 
who  would  write  plays  if  they  thought  it  possible  to 
ever  get  them  on  the  stage,  as  well  as  professional 
writers  who  would  turn  to  the  stage  for  financial  con- 
siderations if  they  dared  face  a  manager  with  the 
manuscript  of  a  new  drama.  During  the  two  weeks 
mentioned,  the  services  of  a  high-priced  star  demand- 
ing fifty  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  could  be  ad- 
vantageously dispensed  with,  and  out  of  all  the  at- 
tempts made  it  would  be  strange  indeed  "if  some 
worthy  production  was  not  born. 

Virginia  City,  July  22.  Sam  Davis. 


The  Dramatic  News  says:  The  new  plays  of  the 
coming  season  in  New  York  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows:  a  comedy  and  an  Irish  play  by  Boucicault, 
for  Wallack's;  a  comedy  by  Wills,  of  Ixmdon.  and 
Lillian,  for  the  Union  Square;  Hurricanes,  by  Bron- 
son  Howard,  for  the  Park;  and  the  Open  I'erdictiov 
the  Standard.  The  Fifth  Avenue  and  Booth's  will 
be  devoted  to  stars,  and  nothing  new  will  be  pro- 
duced there.  The  Grand  Opera  House  will,  as  usual, 
be  devoted  to  the  second-hand  drama,  even  the  Vigi- 
lantes of  Campbell  furnishing  the  "  old  clo'"  desid- 
eratum of  this  establishment,  being  an  old  play, 
slightly  altered,  under  a  new  title.  It  is  yet  too  early 
to  speak  with  any  certainty  of  the  stars  who  will  have 
new  pieces. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  Paris  letter  to 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Messenger:  "Our  party  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Mme.  Adelina  Patti  sing  in  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  House  the  opera  of  VEfoile  du 
Xord.  She  was  vociferously  applauded  and  encored, 
and  an  audience  of  several  thousand  greeted  her  in 
the  capacious  theatre.  I  enjoyed  her  splendid  sing- 
ing and  fine  acting,  but  do  not  believe  she  excels 
very  greatly,  if  at  all,  the  accomplished  vocal  teacher 
of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  or  several  of  her 
fair  friends  of  the  Macon  Harmonic  Society." 


ANTONYS  ORATION    OVER  CAESAR. 


The  Text  from  tvltich  Shaks/eatv  wrote  his  t'ers/cn. 

Friends,  Romans,  countrymen !     Lend  me  your  ears  ; 

1   will  return  them  next  Saturday.     I  come 

To  bury  Caxar,  because  the  times  are  hard 

And  his  folks  can't  afford  to  hire  an  undertaker. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 

In  the  shape  of  progeny  that  reap  the 

Benefit  of  their  life  insurance. 

So  let  it  be  with  the  deceased., 

Brutua  hath  told  yon  L;cs.ir  was  ambitious: 

What  does  Brutus  know  about  it? 

It  is  none  of  his  funeral.     Would  that  it  Were! 

Here,  under  leave  of  you,  I  come  to 

.Make  a  spec-h  at  C."csar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  jusl  to  me; 
He  loaned    me   five   dollars   once  when  1  was  in  a  pinch. 
And  signed  my  petition  for  a  post-office. 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious. 
Bnitus  should  wipe  off  his  chin. 

has  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
"L>ke  rock  on  the  streets  until  their  ransoms 
Did  the  general  coffer,  lilt. 
When  th.it  the  poor  hath  cried,  Ca=sar  hath  wept, 

-   il  didn  t  cost  anything,  and 
Made  him  solid  with  the  masses.     [Cheers,] 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 
Vet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious. 
Bnitus  is  a  liar,  and  I  can  prove  it. 
You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 
I  thrice  presented  him  with  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  thrice  he  did  refuse  because  it  did  not  fit  him  quite. 
Was  this  ambitious?      Vet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious. 
Brutus  is  not  only  the  biggest  liar  in  ihe  country, 
Hut  he  is  a  horse-thief  of  the  deepest  dye.     {Applause.] 
If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now.     [Laughter.] 
You  all  do  know  this  ulster. 

I  remember  the  first  time  ever  Cxsar  put  it  on. 
It  was  on  a  summer's  evening  in  his  tent, 
With    the    thermometer   registering    ninety  degrees  in  the 

shade ; 
But  it  was  an  ulster  to  be   proud  of, 
And  cost  him  seven  dollars  at  Marcus  Swartzmeyer 's, 
Corner  of  Fulton  and  Ferry  Streets,  sign  of  the  red  flag. 
Old  Swartz  wanted  forty  dollars  for  it, 
But  finally  came  down    to    seven   dollars   because  it   was 

Caaar ! 
Was  this  ambitious?     If  Brutus  says  it  was, 
He  is  a  greater  liar  than  Tony  Comstock  is! 
Look!  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through; 
Through  this  the  sun-of-a-gun  of  Brutus  stabbed, 
And,  when  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  Antony  how  the  blood  of  Oesar  followed  it  '.    (Cheers 

and  cries  of  "Give  us  something  on  the  silver  bill!" 

"Hit  him  again!"  etc.] 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts, 
I  am  no  thief,  as  Brutus  is; 
Brutus  has  a  monopoly  in  all  that  business, 
And  if  he  had  his  deserts  he  would  be 
In  the  penitentiary,  and  don't  you  forget  tt ! 
Kind  friends,  sweet  friends,   I  do  not  wish  tostir  you  up 
To  such  a  flood  of  mutiny. 
And  as  it  looks  like  rain, 
The   pall-bearers  will  proceed   to   place   the   coffin   in   the 

hearse. 
And  we  will  proceed  to  plant  Cxsar, 
Not  to  praise  him. 


Managers  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  forced  to  rely  on 
home-made  dramas.  The  supply  from  abroad  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  limited.  During  the  past 
season,  Paris  and  London  furnished  but  two  dramas 
— A  Celebrated  Case  and  Diplomacy. 


Hotspur's  Description  of  a  Fep. " 

My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners; 

But  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done, 

When  I  was  dirty  with  rage  and  extreme  toil, 

And  nothing  stronger  than  rain-water 

Within  forty  miles,  came  there  a  certain  lord, 

Trimly  dressed,  nobby,  in  fact,  with  a  cutaway  coat. 

Flashy  neck-tie,  and  pants  louder  than  the 

Band-wagon  of  a  circus,  including  the  band. 

He  was  fresh  as  a  bridegroom, 

Tos  peak  truly,  he  was  a  trifle  too  fresh. 

His  chin,  which  I  advised  him  to  wipe  off, 

Was  newly  reaped,  and  showed  like 

Stubble-land  at  harvest  time. 

He  was  scented  like  ice  cream 

At  a  church  fair — with  vanilla,  musk, 

Rose  water,  cologne,  hair  oil,  etcetera. 

And  I  can  not  pretend  to  say  what  else. 

Twi.xt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 

A  pouncet-box  (see  Webster's  Unabridged) 

Which,  ever  and  anon,  he  gave  his  nose. 

And  still  he  smiled  and  talked,  and  as 

The  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 

He  called  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 

To  bring  a  slovenly,   unhandsome  corpse 

Between  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  snobbish  terms, 

Such  as  "Aw,  weally  !"  "Did  you  evah !" 

He  addressed  me  among  the  rest, 

Demanded  my  prisoners,  in  Her  Majesty's 

Behalf.     I  then,  all  smarting  with 

My  wounds,  being  galled  to  be  so  pestered 

With  a  seven-by-nine  popinjay, 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience 

I  lifted  hun  one  abaft  the  wheel-house, 

And  you  might  have  heard  his  litde 

Coat-tails  crack  as  he  passed 

Over  into  the  next  county. 

This  bald,  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord. 

Disturbed  my  Dutch,  and  I  beseech  you, 

Let  not  his  mysterious  disappearance 

Come  betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  majesty. 


The   Power  of  Music 


How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps 
Upon  this  citizens'  savings  bank. 
Whose  shutters  are  up  and  whose 
President  and  cashier  have  gone  to  that  country 
With  which  we  have  no  extradition  treaty ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears,  along  with  ants  and  buss 
And  other  merry  wanderers  of  the  night. 
Sit,  Jessica,  here  upon  my  overcoat, 
And  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn 
Do  thou  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd 
Of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  snorting  and  neighing  louc4 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound,. 
Or  an  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze,. 
Transfixed  by  the  sweet  power  of  music 
You  doubtless  have  observed,  too, 
That  when  a  herd  of  youthful  and  unhandled. 
Colts,  or  broken-down  plow-horses,  catch 
The  far-off  sound  of  a  church  choir 
Where  the  minister  and  the  congregation 
Join  in  the  chorus,  they  will  get  away  from  it 
Or  break  their  necks. 
But  this,  dear  Jessica,  is  not  music 
Oh,  no;  not  by  a  long-shot ! 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils. 
Or  to  hold  office  under  the  United  States  Govemment. 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted 

Further  than  you  might  throw  a  bull  by  the  tail. 
—OH  City  Derrick. 


The  Pompeiian  theatre,  after  a  vacation  of  eighteen 
hundred  years,  has  reopened  with  new  attractions. 
The  house  has  been  repaired  and  improved  during 
the  interim.  None  of  the  old  actors  have  been  re- 
tained. The  company  and  scenery  are  entirely  new. 
As  the  management  failed  to  send  dead-head  tickets 
for  the  opening  night,  we  have  conscientious  scruples 
against  giving  the  house  any  further  free  advertising. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

A.  Roman  &  Co.  are  now  fully  prepared  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  school  book  trade.  A  large 
and  well-assorted  stock  of  the  latest  school  and  col- 
lege text  books  is  now  displayed  in  their  establishment 
awaiting  the  reopening  of  the  schools.  Especial  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  all  orders  for  school  books 
and  all  other  wants  in  school  departments.  New 
books  and  new  styles  of  stationer)-  are  daily  received 
and  sold  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  lowest  market 
rates.  Visiting,  invitation,  and  wedding  cards  hand- 
somely engraved  and  printed  to  order.  A.  Roman  & 
Co..  No.  ii  Montgomery  Street.  Lick  House  block. 
During  the  reopening  of'the  schools  the  store  will  be 
kept  open  evenings,  for  two  weeks,  from  Monday, 
July  9th.     The  public  are  cordially  invited. 

WEBER   PIANOS. 

What  better  evidence  can  be  asked  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Weber  piano  than  the  opinions  of  cele- 
brated musicians  who  use  them.  Miss  Nilsson  who 
is  not  given  to  distributing  her  praise  promiscuously, 
or,  indeed,  inclined  to  express  herself  favorably  about 
anything,  writes  to  Mr.  Weber,  saying  :  "  I  shall  take 
every  opportunity  to  recommend  and  praise  your  in- 
struments." Miss  Kellogg:  "  For  the  last  six  years 
your  pianos  have  been  my  choice  for  the  concert-room 
and  my  own  house."  Patti  :  '*  I  have  used  the  pianos 
of  every  celebrated  maker,  but  give  yours  the  prefer- 
ence over  all."  Torriani  tells  Weber  that  his  is  truly 
the  "artist's  piano."  Strauss  says:  "Your  pianos 
astonish  me.  I  assure  you  that  I  have  never  yet  seen 
any  pianos  which  equal  yours."  Del  Puente  says: 
"  The  tone  of  your  instruments  is  so  pure,  and  of 
such  depth,  I  am  charmed  beyond  measure ;"  and 
Bristow  adds:  "To  me  the  Weber  contains  every- 
thing that  can  be  wished  for  in  an  instrument. ''  Now 
such  testimony  as  this  ought,  in  all  reason,  to  be  suf- 
6cienL  It  is;  at  least,  the  formal  approval  of  the 
public  in  purchasing  so  declares. 

THE  ARGONAUT  BOUND. 

£  Sufficient  files  of  the  Argonaut  have  been  pre- 
served to  bind  twenty  full  volumes  of  Vol  II,  from 
January  12th,  1878,  to  July  6th,  1878.  Any  one  can 
be  accommodated  with  the  bound  volume  by  apply- 
ing at  the  business  office,  322  California  Street  As 
the  number  of  volumes  is  limited,  it  would  be  well 
to  apply  early. 

Pray  tell  Mr.  Steinway  that  his  splendid  Upright 
Piano  shone  to  brilliant  advantage  at  the  Festival 
performance  at  the  Wartburg,  where  last  Tuesday  it 
served  under  my  fingers  vice  orchestra,  exciting  general 
admiration.      "  Franz  Liszt. 

A  Great  Compliment. — A  Grand  Piano  from 
Steinway  &  Sons,  New  York,  which  we  saw  and 
heard  iii*Dr.  Franz  Liszt's  Music  Room,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge as  the  grandest  creation  that  modern  sci- 
ence, in  Piano  building,  has  introduced. — From  the 
Ntu  Leipsig  Musik  Zeitung. 

Ladies — Numerous  Good  Girls  apply  daily 
for  positions  at  my  office.  Your  orders  are  filled  by 
ray  lady  clerk,  a  competent  housekeeper,  who  knows 
how  to  select  your  help.  Zeehandelaar  &  Co.,  627 
Sacramento  Street,  above  Montgomery. 

Persons  Addicted  to  the  Use  ©f  Opium  are 
informed  that  a  regular  physician  is  prepared  to  re- 
ceive a  few  such  as  patients  in  his  own  family,  in  the 
country,  upon  reasonable  terms.  Entire  privacy,  and 
cure  guaranteed.     Address  P.  O.  Box  87,  Alameda. 


The  attention  of  tourists  desiring  to  make  the  Yo- 
semite trip  is  specially  directed  to  card  «n  this  page 
as  to  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route. 


Fans,  dolls,  toys,  and  articles  de  vertu  thoroughly 
repaired  with  GIANT  CEMENT.  Sold  by  all  drug- 
gists, and  at  417  Washington  Street, 

Arrivals  at  the  Geysers. 

The  following  are  the  arrivals  at  the  Geyser  Hotel  for  the 
week  ending  July  2d :  S.  G.  Thompson  and  wife,  Mrs- 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Lambert  and  wife,  Pine  Flat ;  Mrs.  Deet- 
kin,  S.  F. ;  Geo.  Lambert,  Pine  Flat ;  Win.  Galloway,  Miss 
Martha  Galloway,  S.  F.  ;  Jas.  M.  Abel,  N.  Y.  ;  Robert  J. 
Ingram,  Geo.  Harvey,  John  T.  Chum,  Chicago ;  Ch.  W. 
Nettee,  Switzerland  ;  C.  Falconer  and  wife,  Ohio ;  Dr.  N. 
L.  Buck  and  wife,  Miss  Nellie  C.  Buck,  Oakland ;  Win. 
Small,  Mrs.  H.  Mefs,  S.  F.  ;  Wm.  Hyde  and  wife,  Miss  H. 
S.  Hyde,  Miss  S.  N.  Sage,  Ware,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Hasslinger 
and  daughter,  Wm.  A.  Robertson,  W.  R.  Hearst,  H.  M. 
Black  and  wife,  S.  F. ;  S.  C.  Bradley  and  wife,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Geo.  Cook  and  wife,  Canton,  O.  ;  R.  Abraham, 
Columbus ;  M.  Greehn,  Honey  Lake ;  Dr.  G.  Kimball  and 
wife,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Geo.  Marley  and  wife,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
Young  and  family,  Cloverdale  ;  "A.  H.  Greenburg,  J.  S. 
Seaney,  S.  F. ;  W.  S.  White,  Barton  England,  Santa  Rosa; 
H.  Arnold  and  wife,  Miss  S.  Nachman,  M.  Wing.  S.  Nog- 

Eler,  F.  A.  Hassey,  S.  F. ;  H.  J.  Young,  Cloverdale ;  W.  S. 
hapraan  and  wife,  Fred  W.  Hadtey,  S.  F. ;  H.  L.  Hamp, 
Walnut  Grove;  Henry  Mess,  S.  F.  ;  Smith  Brown.  Napa; 
Homer  L.  King,  wife  and  son,  Jackson  Lewis  and  wife,  Jas. 
Oris,  S.  F.  ;  Henry  K.  Trankel,  Cloverdale;  A.  P.  Ken- 
nedy, Thos,  Finny  and  wife.  Chicago;  Grove  Klink  and 
wife,  Dr.  B.  HolTstetter,  B.  Hoffstetter  and  wife,  B.  Schir- 
mer  and  wife.  Miss  M.  Hoffstetter,  Miss  S.  Guick,  Thos,  D. 
Yerger,  S.  F. ;  A.  H.  Mulliken  and  wife,  Chicago. 


CHURCH   NOTICE, 

Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Howard  Street,  be. 
tween  Second  and  Third.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Guard, 
will  preach  at  11  a.  m.  and  7^  P.  M-  Sunday-school  at  2 
p.  m.     Praise  service  at  6%  P.  M. 


MME.  B.  ZEITSKA'S 

RENCH,    GERMAN,  AND    ENGLIS: 
INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 


BALDWIN'S  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguire Manager. 

F.  Lyster Acting  Manager. 

G.  R.  Chifman Treasurer. 


BRILLIANT  SUCCESS  OF 

MR.     JOSEPH     MURPHY 


SATURDAY JULY  6 

MATINEE  AT  2  ;    EVENING  AT  S. 

THE     KERRY     GOW. 

(The  Blacksmith  of  Kerry.) 
Dan  O'Hara Mr.  Joseph  Murphy. 


<^  P.  C.  R.  R.—(NARR01V   GAUGE). 

NEW  ROUTE  TO  ALAMEDA,  SAN  JOSE 
AND  SANTA  CRUZ. 


Hurrah  for  the  Races  !     Why  the  Favorite  didn't  Win.  The 

Flight  of   the  Carrier  Doves.      How  the 

Kerry   Gow   broke  Jail. 


Sunday,  July  7,  Special  and  Last  Performance  of 

THE    KERRY   GOW. 


Monday.  July  S,  and  every  evening  during  the  week, 

THE   OCTOROON. 


Reappearance   of   MR.   TAMES  "O'NEILL   and   Mr-    C 
BISHOP. 

Scenes  of  Old  Time  Plantation  Life  and  Music 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT,  1S78. 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  i,  1S78,  and  until  further  no- 
tice, trains  and  boats  will  leave  San  Francisco, 
at  the  new  Ferry  Landing,  Market  St.: 

5qq  A.  J/.,  via  Alameda  Ferry,  daily, 
for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
renzo, Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's, 
Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los 
Gatos,  and  Alma. 

PQ  A.  J/.,  via  Alameda  Ferry,  daily, 

*  for  Alameda,    Newark,   Alviso,   Santa  Clara, 

San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  and  all  way  stations,  connecting 
at  Los  Gatos  with  Colgrove's  stages  for  Oil  Wells,  Patchen. 
Mountain  Charley's,  Martin's  Ranch,  Scott's  Valley,  and 
Santa  Cr'  z  ;  or  via  Wright's  Summit,  Hotel  de  Redwood, 
Comstock's  Mill,  Mason's  Grove,  Soquel,  to  Santa  Ckiz. 
Also,  connecting  at  Los  Gatos  with  Blabon's  stages  for  Sar- 
atoga and  Congress  Springs.    (Dinner  at  Los  Gatos.) 

OQ  P-  M.,  via  Alameda  Ferry,  daily, 

~  for  Alameda,  Newark,  Santa  Clara,   San  Jose, 

Alma,  and  all  way  stations. 

$3t  On  Saturdays  only  stages  will  connect  with  the  4.20 
p.  m.  train  at  Los  Gatos  for  Santa  Craz  and  Saratoga.  Re- 
turning, leave  Santa  Cruz  at  4  A.  M.  Monday  (breakfast  at 
Los  Gatos),  arriving  in  San  Francisco  at  10.15  a.  m. 


/^ALIEORNIA   THEATRE. 

Barton  &  Lawlor Managers. 

Barton  Hill Acting  Manager. 

MONDAY JULY  8,  1878 

COMPLETE  TRIUMPH  AND  LAST  WEEK 

OF 

MR.    GEORGE    RIGNOLD, 

In  Shakspeare's  Splendid  Spectacular  Play, 

HENRY  V. 

With  its  Two  Hundred  Auxiliaries,  Magnificent  Scenery, 

Brilliant  Costumes,  Realistic  Battles,  Brilliant  Armors, 

Thrilling  Tableaux,  Regal  Decorations. 

THE    MADRIGAL    BOYS!    CHIM-E    OF  CHURCH 
BELLS  !  AND  A  FULL  CHORUS  ! 


GRAND  HENRY  V.  MATINEE,  SATURDAY 


S5T  Seats  at  the  Box  Office. 


Monday,  July  15th — The   Montague-Wallack   Combina- 
tion in  Sardou's  latest  success, 

DIPLOMACY! 


T3USH  STREET  THEATRE. 
Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor. 


LAST  PERFORMANCES  OF 

HARRIGAN  AND  HART. 
HARRIGAN  AND  HART. 
HARRIGAN  AND  HART. 


LADIES'  MATINEE  TO-DAY,   AT  2  P.  M. 
LADIES'  MATINEE  TO-DAY,   AT  2  P.  M. 

GRAND   PERFORMANCE   TO-NIGHT. 

GRAND   PERFORMANCE    TO-NIGHT. 


To-morrow  (Sunday)  Evening,  Benefit  of 

THE  GALLANT  69TH, 

And  last  appearance  of  Harrigan  and  Hart. 


Monday— TONY  PASTOR. 


nRAND  OPERA  HOUSE, 

^^                        Mission  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth . 
Lessee  and  Manager M.  A.  Kennedy. 


FAREWELL  TESTIMONIAL 

TO 

MR.    HENRY    EDWARDS. 

TUESDAY July  16th 


022  ?0ST  ST->  BETWEEN  HYDE 

y  and  Larkin. 

KINDERGARTEN  connected  with  the  Institute. 
The  next  term  will  commence  July  17,  1878. 
A  limited  number  of  Boarding  Pupils  received. 

MME.  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


R.  P.  &  H.  N.  CLEMENT, 
A  TTORNE  YS-A  T-LA  W, 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  Sherman's  Bcilding, 

Montgomery  Street,  N.  E.  comer  of  Clay,  San  Francisco. 

(P.  O.  BoxJ707.) 


The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  in  the  kindest 
manner  volunteered  their  services: 
Mrs.  Judah, 

Miss  Jean  Bumside  (her  first  appearance), 
Miss  Virginia  Mitchell  (her  first  appearance). 
Miss  Rose  Wood, 

Miss  Augusta  Dargon, 
Miss  Eleanor  Carey, 

Madame  Varrian  (her  first  appearance), 
Miss  Emma  Grattan, 

Miss  Frankie  McLelland, 
Miss  Addie  Rogers,  and 

Miss  Louise  Sylvester. 


Mr.  Joseph  Murphy, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Keene, 
Mr.  Louis  Morrison, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Grismer, 
Mr.  Willie  Seymour, 
Mr.  Walter  Leman, 
Mr.  S.  W.  Leach, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Stoddard. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Fitzgerald, 
Mr.  Thornton, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Mestayer, 


Mr.  James  O'Neil, 
Mr.  Sam.  W.  Piercy, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Montague, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Bishop, 
Mr.  Harry  Courtaine, 
Mr.  A.  Bradley, 
Mr.  F.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Dan.  O'Connell, 
Mr.  J.  Thompson, 
Mr.  De  Lorme, 
Master  Levy. 


The  Bohemian  Club  Chorus,  the  Madrigal  and  Glee  So- 
ciety, and  others. 
The  programme  of  the  entertainments  will  be  announced 
next  week.  The  full  particulars  as  to  the  sale  of  tickets, 
and  the  disposition  of  reserved  places,  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished.  


DECKER  BROS 
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FERRIES    AND    LOCAL    TRAINS 

Will  ran  as  follows : 
LEAVE  SAN   FRANCISCO  DAILY. 


A.  31. 

5.OO 

1        A.M.       I 

1     6.40    1 

9.20      | 

A.  M. 

*IO-30 

J         P.M.         1         P.M. 
[        4.20        |         6.20 

LEAVE  HIGH  STREET 

(ALAMEDA)  DAILY. 

A.M. 

5-4° 

1  AM-  i 

1    7-30    1 

A.M.      1 
g.26      | 

P.M. 

"3-00 

|         P.M.         1         P.M. 
|         4.26        |         7.00 

THOS 

*  Sundaj 
CARTER, 
Superintendent. 

s  only. 
GEO. 

H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

YOSEMITE  VALLEY! 


The  Most  Direct  Route  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  is  via  C.  P 
R.  R.  to  StockLon  and  Milton ;  thence  by  stage  to  Chinese 
Camp,  through  the  Tuolumne  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  where 
the  stage  loaded  with  passengers  passes  through  the  stump 
of  a  big  tree,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  Trip  made  in  Two  Days  from  Stockton  and  return- 
ing in  One  and  a  Half  Days,  and  to  San  Francisco  in  Two 
Days.     This  is  not  done  by  ar\y  other  route. 

The  most  interesting,  instructive,  and  comfortable  route 
is  via  the  Calaveras  Big  Trees  to  Yosemite.  This  leads 
through  over  an  Ancient  River  Bed,  where  all  the  different 
methods  of  Gold  Mining  are  illustrated. 

For  particulars  and  for  tickets,  apply  to  J.  M.  HUTCH- 
INGS  and  ED.  HARRISON,  Agents,  No.  5  Montgomery 
Street,  Beach's  Book  Store,  San  Francisco.  Also,  Ticket 
Office  for  the  Bodie  Mines 


NEW 

BOOKS 

Tunneling — Explosive  Compounds  and  Rock  Drills. 
By  Henry  S.  Drinker.  1,075  pages  of  text,  with 
over  1,000  illustrations,  and  over  100  pages  of 
tables-     410,  %  morocco $20  00 

Michael    Angelo.       Artist   Biographies.     i8mo,    157 

pages 50 

Around  the  World  in  the  Yacht  "  Sunbeam,"  or  Our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven  Months,  with  Il- 
lustrations.    Svo,  470  pages 3  50 

Russia.  Poems  of  Places.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow.    iSmo,  245  pages 1  00 

The  Speaking  Telephone,  Talking  Phonograph,  and 

other  Novelties.     Illustrated.     Svo,  431  pages. ..     300 

Hammersmith:  A  Chronicle  of  His  Harvard  Days. 
By  Mark  Sibley  Severance,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal- 
i2mo,  524  pages 2  00 

Maid  Ellice,  a  novel.    By  Theo.  Gift.    Leisure  Hour 

Series.     1 6mo 1  00 

English  Grammar  Exercises.  By  Rev.  R.  Morris 
and  H.  C.  Bowen.  "  Literature  Primers,"  iSmo, 
•07  pages 50 

Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1S77.  Ed- 
ited by  Spencer  F.  Baird.      nmo,  480  pages 2  00 

Ingersoll's  Lectures :    The   Ghosts,   and  other   Lee- 

ures.     nmo,  232  pages 1  25 


SOCIETY 


MILITARY    FURNISHERS 


CALIFORNIA 


PIONEERS. 


REGULAR    NOMINATIONS. 

President. 
JUDGE  S.  C.  HASTINGS. 

Vice-Presidents. 

J.  M.  BYRNE San  Francisco. 

ALEX.  BADLAM San  Francisco. 

SAMUEL  lit KEE Grass  Valley. 

IOHN  H.  GARDINER Rio  Vista. 

MATHEW  KEELER Los  Angeles. 

Secretary. 

SMYTH  CLARK. 


Treasurer. 

HOWARD  HAVENS. 


Marshal. 

WILLIAM  HUEFNER. 


Directors. 
RICHARD  P.  HAMMOND,    H.  L.  DODGE, 


IAMES  BROOKS, 
C.  D.  OSULLIVAN, 
F.  S.  WENSINGER. 


LORING  PICKERING, 
HENRY  PALMER, 
DAVID  McKAY, 


J.  M.  MOORE. 


ELECTION   TO   BE   HELD   JULY   8. 


SD   DEALERS   IN 


REGALIA 

LODGE   SUPPLIES 

FOR  ALL  SOCIETIES. 


Silk  and  Bunting  Flags,  Banners. 

A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO., 

5IO  SACRAMENTO   STREET. 


SAFES  AND  SCALES. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

JOHN    MOLLOY,     54    CLAY    STREET. 


PIANOS 


ARE 
THE 


The  undersigned,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned 
them  as  the  Regular  Nominating  Committee,  have  endeav- 
ored to  perform  their  important. trust  so  as  to  secure  to  the 
Society  officers  who,  in  every  respect,  will  deserve  your  con- 
fidence by  their  ability,  intelligence,  liberality  of  opinion, 
and  earnest  determination  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Society  and  the  well-being  of  its  individual  members. 

The  Society  now  owns  a  large  amount  of  property,  which 
must  be  properly  guarded  and  utilized  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  acquired.  Lnder  wise  and 
able  management,  a  fund  can  be  set  apart  for  the  relief  of 
members  who  may  require  assistance,  without  impairing  the 
ability  of  the  institution  to  carry  out  the  other  objects  de- 
fined in  the  constitution. 

The  Ticket  now  presented  to  the  Pioneers  contains  the 
the  names  of  old  and  honored  members,  whose  personal 
character  and  business  qualifications  will  insure,  we  are  con- 
vinced, the  creation  at  an  early  day  of  a  "Relief  Fund,"  to 
which  a  large  number  of  our  brethren  would  most  willingly 
contribute,  if  so  organized  as  to  command  their  confidence. 

A  period  has  arrived  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  in 
which  great  changes  must  be  made  in  the  future  from  the 
systems  of  the  past.  That  can  now  be  done,  because  re- 
sources exist  which  were  not  at  the  disposal  of  preceding 
administrations.  The  paramount  object  of  your  Committee 
has  been  to  select  the  men  best  suited  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation,  and  we  respectfully  solicit  your  support  for 
the  above  ticket. 

Pioneer  Hall,  June  21,  1878.  1 

PHILIP  A.  ROACH.  Chairman. 

Daniel  Norcrcss,  Secretarv. 

W.  Ford.  ) 

Levi  Makklev,  lComraittcc, 

Francis  Cassin,  J 

Ed.  Pooley,         } 


MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


T 


Superintendent's  Office,  June  29,  1S78- 

-HIS  MINT  WILL  BE  RE-OPENED 

for  the  receipt  of  Gold  Deposits  on  Monday,  July  8th. 
H.   L.  DODGE,  Superintendent. 


0 


PHIR    SILVER    MINING    COMPA- 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  12th  day  of  June,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  32)  of  one  dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  No.  419  CalUemia  Street,  Room  28,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  iSth  day  of  July,  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and  adver- 
tised for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made 
before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  sixth  day  of  August, 
1878,  to  pay  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of 
advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

C.  L.  McCOY,   Secretary. 

Office — No.  419  California  Street,  Room  28,  San  Fran- 
cisco. California. 


REMOVAL. 

Edivard  S.  Spear  &  Co. 
AUCTIONEERS, 

Have  removed  to  the  spacious  warerooms, 

NO.    729    MARKET    STREET, 

Between  Third  and  Fourth,  opposite  Dupont  St. 


BEST 


K0HLER&  CHASE 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
&  OAKLAND. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


It's  Just  the  Same  as  It  Used  to  Be. 

-    ire  planning  to  get  a  beau — 

Iress  fur  party,  ball  and  sh 

e  old  folks  tell  us  it  wasn't  so 
When  thev  were  young  and  used  to  go! 
But  (he  difference  is  really  no  more  nor  less 
Than  a  little  change  in  the  style  of  dress; 
And  human  nature  it>etl",  you  sec, 
Is  just  the  same  as  it  usud  to  be. 

After  ihe  verses  and  prayers  arc  said. 
The  old  folk*  licht  the  boys  to  bed, 

they  Merc  dead. 

Till  daddy  goes  off  to  hi*  dreams  instead; 
Then  down  the  hack  stairs— so  sly  and  slow, 
With  their  boots  in  l  i  —  away  they  go. 

And  the  old  man  laughs  in  the  morning  to  sec 
It's  ju^:  the  tame  as  it  used  to  be! 

Those  good  old  maids  arc 

Over  love  affairs  they  fi    I 

Of  grls  they  never  saw  such  a  set — 

Every  one  is  a  silly  coquette  ' 

But  if  backward  something  like  forty  years, 

their  meddlesome  eyes  and  ears, 
d  see 
It's  just  the  tamo  as  it  used  to  be  ' 

Of  course,   to  the  aged  '' 

-   ibejf  were  happy  the  best  that  rulled, 
But  the  truth  u 

1 

And  only  love,   in   its  show  and   name, 
Is  ever  chain;  ng  and  yet  the  same — 

Pi 

But  it  is  just  the  same  as  it  used  to  be  ! 


-.  anybody  can  send  a  boy  on  an  errand,  bui 
only  \h<-  wealll  i  to  wait  (ox  him 

to  gel  back. 

A  young  lady  was  undecided  whether  to  at 
mea  or  John.     I 
skin  saoque,  and  she  immediately  ga 

John. 

"Well  may  I  smile,"  says  a  poet  in  //.;•. 
June.     Well  you  may,  bin  you  want  lo  hide  your 
"breath  in  sonic  lonely  cavern  before  you  go  around 
singing  about  it. 

It  is  said  th  U  Montana,  with  a  population  of  50.000, 
has  not  a  business  failure  in  a  year.       1 
stance  is  said  10  be  due  to  the  custom  of  hanging 
those  who  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments with  creditors. 

"  Why  didn'l  you  put  on  a  clean  collar  1 
left  home?'  called  out  an  impertinent  young  fop  to 
an  omnihus  driver. 

"'Cau;  therhadn'l  sent  home  my  wash- 

ing," was  the  extinguishing  reply. 

"Ah,"  said  a  conceited  young  parson,  "  1  have 
this  afternoon  been  preaching  to  a  congregation  of 
asses." 

"  Then  that  was  the  reason  you  always  called  them 
beloved  brethren*  replied  .1  strong-minded  lady. 

A  lecturer  down  in  Arkansas,  somewhat  disgusted 
at  the  irreverence  of  his  hearers,  unwisely  attacked 
their  freedom  of  criticism,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  was  hurried  out  of  town  was  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  his  ability  to  cany  his  audience  with  him. 

A  little  boy  was  dreai 

Upon  hi 
That  the  pins  fell  out  of  all  th< 

And  the  stars  fell  into  his  cap. 
So.  when  his  dream  v. 

";  iuld  the  little  boy  do? 
Why,  he  went  and  looked  inside  his  cap. 
And  found  it  wasn't  true. 

Made  Easy.  —  Friend  to  scientific  authority:  "  Doc- 
tor, how  is  a  man  to  tell  a  mushroom  from  a  toad- 
stool ?" 

Be  Authority:  "  By  eating  it.     If  you  live,  it 
is  a  mushroom;  if  you  die.  it  is  a  toadstool."* 

A  Ruby  Hill  woman  bought  a  separation  from  her 
husband  for  $50.  The  man  signed  the  papers  in  Eu- 
reka and  took  the  money.  When  the  poor  woman 
went  home  at  night  the  brute  was  drunk  in  bed  and 
the  money  all  gone.  The  woman  thinks  he  doesn't 
separate  worth  a  cent. 

One  day  a  clergyman  dined  with  the   family,  and 
WiUe asked  to  be  allowed  to  say  grace,  which  he  did, 
with  bowed  head  and  clasped  hands,  in  these  words  : 
"I'm  a  'ittlc  turly  head. 

My  favor  is  a  pweecher; 
tool  ev'y  day, 

lind  my  teacher. 
For  Twist's  sake.     Amen." 

In  a  church  festival  in  Newbury,  Mo.,  meals  were 
sold  at  a  dollar  apiece  at  two  long  tables.  A  fine  re- 
past was  served  at  one  table  by  negro  waiters,  while 
at  the  other  exceedingly  plain  fare  was  disjiensed  by 
the  prettiest  girls  in  the  village.  The  choice  was  a 
hard  one  to  make,  and  the  eaters  were  about  evenly 
divided.     The  pastor  ate  plain  food. 

The  >  ge,  Phila- 

delphia, indignantly  deny  that  toilet  soap  is  made  of 
their  "subjects"  when  they  get  through  with  them. 
They  say  the  best  boiling  that  could  be  done  couldn't 
get  three  pounds  of  fat  out  of  a  human  body  when 
they  get  through  with  it.  This  is  re-assuring,  and  a 
Philadclphian  can  go  into  the  bath  now  without  the 
horrible  fear  that  he  will  scrub  his  legs  with  his  old 
grandmother. 


BERKELEY 

GYMNASIUM 


The  Berkeley  Gymnasium  (.1   1  hool  to  the 

Uiiversit)  ■  1   establishment  in 

the  interests  of  higher  education,  and    in   opposition  to  the 
ind  military  acade- 
mies :>f  the  State.    The  next  term  will  commence  July  .'4th. 
Ex  unination  of  candidates  for  admission  July  aad 

it,  instructions  have  been  provided  during  the  sum- 
ui  lenta  preparing  fur  the  August  examina- 
tions a  the  University.     For  catalogue  or  particulars,  ad* 
drsss 

JOHN    F.    BURRIS,    PRINCIPAL, 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA. 

NoTli.—  We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  organi- 
zation of  our  Grammar  Department,  separate  from  the  Aca- 
demical, ami  solicit  the  patronage  of  parents  and  guardians 
of  small  1  01  ■■ 


GOLDEN     GATE    ACADEMY 


A  New  Waterloo. 


There  was  a  sound  of  deviltry  by  night. 

And  Belgium's  capita!.-  >   then 

Her  beauty  and  her  rfc  -  their 

vet  delusion 
That  their  husba  he  lodge 

Jing  the  prelim;: 

the  Fourth  of  July  ' 

\\  women  and  bald-headed  men. 
And  all  was  1.-. 

Music  aro--c  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Beery  eyes  leered  at  tyes  which  leered  again. 
And  ail  wen:.   Mary,  as  a  marriage.   Belle; 
But  hush  !  hark  I  a  deep  sound  strikes 
Like  some  one  raising  merry  h 
Did  ye  not  he.tr  -  but  the  wine. 

Or  the  horse-car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street; 
On  with  the  dance !  first  four  forrid  an*  back : 
Half  right  and  left 

"fined! 
We  wood   gfb   home  till  mom,  when  youth  and  pla'zur  meet 
To — b-c — chazrer  glowing  'ours  with  frying  fleet — 

—  -    -in'  breaks  in  one  smore 

—    i- — echo  would  repeat; 
An'  nearer,  clearer,  dea — hie — deadlier  than  before. 
Skin  out !  skin  out !  it  lis !  it  lis       9 
Our — hie — dear  wives  at  the  door  ! 


GEO.  W.    PKBSCOTT. 


V1NC    M.    SCOTT. 


H.    T.    SCOTT. 


AND    CADET   SCHOOL. 


Next  year  will  commence  July  30,  1S7S. 
For  circulars,  address 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M., 


Principal, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


UNION    IRON   WORKS 

<  Founded  1649.)      Post  Office  Box  3138. 

COR.    FIRST   AND    MISSION    STREETS, 

S  A  N     FRANCISCO 


MANlTACTURERS    OV 
Compressed  Engines, 
Air  Compressors, 
Rock  Drills. 

Portable  Hoisting  Engines, 

Marine  Stationary  and  Portable  Boilers 
Baby  Hoist,  complete. 


.  -.  11.V    ON    HAND    AMI    FOR    SALE. 

Diroci-actim*,  Pumping  and  Hoisting  Engines, 
Upright  and  Stationary  Engines, 

Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery" 
Blake's  Rock  Bre  ■.'. 

Smelling  Furnaces, 

Quicksilver  Pumps^ 

Chlorodizing  Furnaces, 
Cornish  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps. 
All  manufactured  by  us  of  the  best  materials,  design,  and 
workmanship,  and  furnished  at  lower  rates  than  by  Eastern 
manufacturers. 

PRESCOTT.  SCOTT  &  CO. 


MILLER   &    RICHARD, 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  KOK 

THE  CAMPBELL,  HOE,  AND  PEERLESS 
PRESSES. 

No.  5ao  COMMERCIAL  STREET. 
And  ;o5  LddesdorfT  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DR.    D.    ALBERT    HILLER, 

OFFICE,  17  DUPONT  STREET, 
TJOMCEOPATHIC   FREE    DISl'EN- 

*■  ■*      SAKV  TO  THE  POOR— 12  Bagley  Place,  nexl 
to  Hammam  Baths,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets. 


pUBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR, 
WILLIAM  DOOLAX, 


Office  No.  12  Nevada  Block. 


QAUFORNIA  ST.  RAILROAD  CO.— 

—  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  13th  day  of  June,   1878,  an  assessment  (No. 
5)  of  eighteen  dollars  per  snare  was  levied  upon  the  capital  • 
stock  ol   the   corporation,   payable  immediately   in    United 
States  gold   coin  to   the   Secretary,  at   his  office,    No.  1435  - 
California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California.  , 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
On  the  10th  day  of  July.  a.  d.  1878,  will  be  delinquent  and 
advertised  for  talc  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  paj  ment  is 

made  before,  will  be  sold  on  the  sglh  day  of  July,  1878,  to 
pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  ad- 
vertising and  expenses  of    ale. 

1.  W,  HINCHMAN,  Secretary, 

1435   California  Street. 


SAi 


VAGE  MINING  COMPANY. 


ation  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada, 
Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San' Francisco, 
California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  thai  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  seventh  (7th)  day  of  June,  1878,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  34)  of  one  dollar  (J  1)  per  share  WHS  levie  I  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stocl;  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  tenth  day  of  July,  1878,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  TUESDAY,  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  1878,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment,  together  with  costs  0f  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

E.    B.   HOLMES,  Secretary. 

1  I  Room  1?,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California, 


rROWN  POINT  GOLD  ANDSIL  \  ER 

Mining  Company.— Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, held  on  the  fifth  (5th)  day  of  June,  1878,  an 
assessment  (No.  34)  of  one  dollar  per  share,  was  levied 
on  the  capital  slock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  Coin  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  28,  No.  419  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Any  Stock  Upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  WEDNESDAY,  the  tenth  (loth)  day  of  July,  1878,  will 
be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  WebnBS- 
DAY,      ' 

linquent  assessment,  togei 

expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. ' 

JAMES  NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 
Office,  Room  28,  Hay  ward's  Building,  No.  419  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


the   thirty-first  day  of   July,    1S78,    to   pay    the  dc- 
ent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 


QCCIDENTAL     AND     ORIENTAL 

Steamship  Company,  General  Office,  San  Francisco, 
June  13th,  1878.— Notice— The  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company, 
forthe  election  of  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  forthe 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  brought  before 
the  meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  conpany,  in 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  third  day  of 
July,  1878. P.  P.   STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PAS  TU  R  AGE. 

("ENTLEMEN  SEEKING  SUMMER 

^"^  pasturage  for  valuable  Horses  will  find  the  best  of 
feed  "and  the  best  of  care  at  Corte  Madera.  Inquire  at  the 
Argonaut  office.     Terms,  $6  per  month. 


A 


P  PLICATION     TO     BECOME     A 


0F 


PEER  THE  FOLLO  WING  HOUSES 

and  Lots  on  the  Installment  Plan: 
HOUSES  north  side  Washington,  between  Webster  and 

•jfc  Dolores, 


•5  Fillmore — 10  rooms  and  bath. 

HOUSES  north  side  Clinton  Park,  between  Gi 

Thirteenth   and    Fourteenth  streets — 6  rooms 
and  bath. 

1   HOUSE  northwest  comer  Twenty-first  and  Jessie  sts. — 
jo  rooms  and  bath. 
C%   HOUSES  south    side  Clay  street,  between   Jones  and 
O  Leavenworth — 10  rooms  and  bath. 

£%   HOUSES  north  side  Washington  street,  between  Fill- 
-v  more  and  Steiner — 3  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  north  side  Hill  street,  between  Valencia  and 
Guerrero — 5  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  west  side  Stevenson  street,  between  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-first — 7  rooms. 

1  HOUSE  south  side  Liberty  street,  between  Valencia 
and  Guerrero — 8.  rooms  and  bath. 

1   HOUSE  south  side  Post  street,  between  Webster  and 
Fillmore — 8  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE   east  side  of  York   street,   between   Twenty- 
fourth  and  Twenty-fifth — 6  rooms  and  bath. 
2  HOUSES  west   side    Pierce   street,  between   O'Farrell 
and  Ellis— -6  rooms  and  bath. 

1  HOUSE  south  side  Clinton  Park,  between  Guerrero, 
Dolores,  Market,  and  Fourteenth  sts — 7  rooms  and  bath. 
2H  5USES  south  side  Twenty-first  street,  between  Va- 
lenciaand  Mission— 6  rooms,  and  bath. 
1H1  lUSE  _-•'  side  Verba  Bttena  street,  between  Clay 
and  Sacramento,  Mason  and  Taylor — 13  rooms  and  bath. 
1  HOUSE  east  side  Stevenson  street,  between  Twentieth 
and  Tweni*.  -first — 6  rooms  and  bath. 
£i&  The  houses  are  all  entirely  new,  are  of  modem  con- 
struction and  finish,  and  easily  accessible  by  street  railroads. 
They  are  entirely  disconnected,  have  been  built  under  our 
own  supervision  oy  DAY  WORK,  and  ore  warranted  first- 
class  in  every  respect.  The  title  warranted  perfect  in  all 
cases.  WM.   HOLLIS,  Manager, 

r,o  Montgomery  Street. 


BESSIE  RIPPEV,  wife  of  Wesley  C.  Rippey,  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  will  apply 
to  the  County  Court  of  said  city  and  county  and  State  afore- 
said, on  Monday,  the  5th  day  of  August,  a.  d,  1878,  the 
same  being  a  day  of  the  July  term  of  said  County  Court,  for 
the  judgment  and  decree  of  said  Court  authorizing  and 
permitting  me  to  act  as  a  sole  trader,  and  as  such  to  carry 
on  and  conduct  in  my  own  name,  in  said  cityand  county  and 
State  aforesaid,  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  merchan- 
dise, to  keep  a  grocery  and  fancy  goods  store,  to  buy  and 
sell  personal  and  real  property,  to  carry  on  a  farm,  to  lend 
and  borrow  money  on  mortgages  and  otherwise,  aid  to  do 
and  perform  all  acts  incident  to  said  different  branches  of 
business  and  each  of  them.  BESSIE  RIPPEY. 

June  261'n,  a.  d.  1878. 
Wm.  H.  H.  Hart,  Attorney  for  Petitioner,  230  Montgom- 
ery Street. 


piIVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

-*-S  MAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY— For 
the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1S78,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  declared  a 
Dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  eight  (8)  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 
six  and  two-thirds  (6^3)  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  Fed- 
eral tax,  and  payable  on  and  after  the  15  th  day  of  July,  1878. 
By  order.  GEO.   LETTE,  Secretary. 


T\IVIDEND  NOTICE.— SAN  FRAN- 

•*-^  CISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532  California  Street, 
corner  Webb. —  For  the  half-year  ending  with  30th  June, 
1878,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  eight  (8) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposts,  and  six  and  two- 
thirds  (62j)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free 
of  Federal  tax,  payable  on  aad  after  Tuesday,  July  16th, 
1878.  LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


ATOTICE  TO  CREDITORS. 


-NOTICE 


is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  JAMES  R-  HAMILTON,  deceased,  to  the 
creditors  of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said 
decedent,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  with- 
in four  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to 
the  said  administrator,  at  his  place  of  business,  Room  12, 
Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  in  the-  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.     Date  '  '-me  7,  187S. 

WILLI  \M  DOOLAN, 
Administrator  of  Estate  of  Jame-  K.  Hamilton,  deceased. 
Sou  A.  Sharp   Attorney  for  Administrator. 


ANNUAL  MEETING.— OFFICE  OF 

Savage  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco,  June  29, 
1878.— The  regular  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  in  the 
Savage  Mining  Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  THURSDAY,  the  eight- 
eenth of  July,  a.  d.  1878,  at  one  o'clock  r.  M.  The  transfer 
books  will  be  closed  on  Saturday,  the  thirteenth  of  July,  at 
twelve  o'clock  ,m. E.  B.    HOLMES,  Secretary. 


ANNUAL   MEETING.— OFFICE  OF 

Chollar-Potosi  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
June  22,  1878. — The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Chollar-Potosi  Mining  Company,  will  be  held 
at  their  office,  Room  iq,  Hay  ward's  Building,  San  Francisco, 
California,  on  MONDAY,  July  eighth  next,  at  twelve 
o'clock  m.  Transfer  books  will  close  on  Saturday,  June 
twenty-ninth,  at  twelve  o'clock  M. 
W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 


ATOTICE. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  ihe 

stockholder1;  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, for  the  election  of  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  brought 
before  the  meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  company, 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco, on  Tuesday,  July  ninth,  1878. 
E.   H.   MILLER,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


STOCKHOLDERS'   MEETING.— The 

*—^  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Mission 
Bay  Bridge  Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany, in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  on  Wednesday,  the 
tenth  day  of  July,  1878.  The  polls  will  open  at  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.and  close  at  twelve  o'clock  M. 
J.   L.  WILLCUTT,  Secretary. 


STOCKHOLDERS'   MEETING.—  The 

*~~^  annna!  meeeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Potrero 
and  Bay  View  Railroad  Company  will  beheld  at  the  office  of 
the  company,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  on  Wednesday, 
July  tenth,  1^7?.  The  poll*  will  open  at  one  o'clock  p.  M. 
and  close  at  two  o'clock  p.  M. 

J.   L.  WILLCUTT,  Secretary. 


STOCKHOLDERS'    MEETING.—  The 

*~-^  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Market 
Street  Railway  Company  of  San  Francisco  will  be  held  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  on 
Wednesday,  July  tenth,  1S78.  The  polls  will  open  at 
twelve  o'clock  M.  and  close  at  one  o'clock  r.  M. 

J.   L.  WILLCUTT,  Secretary. 


N 


OTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— NOTICE 

is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  MAI  HI  AS  HALLEBACH,  deceased,  to  the 
creditors  of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said 
decedent,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  with- 
in four  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  th-; 
said  administrator  at  the  place  of  his  business,  Room  12, 
Nevada  Block,  No.- 309  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.     Dated  June  7th,  1878. 

WILLIAM   DOOLAN, 
Administrator  of  Estate  of  Mathias  Hallebach,  deceased. 
Sol.  A.   Sharp,  Attorney  f^i-  Administrator. 


ATOTICE  TO  CREDITORS.— NOTICE 

is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  GEORGE  BRAND,  deceased,  to  the  credit- 
ors of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said  dece- 
dent, to  exhibit  them,  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  within 
four  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the 
sa'd  administrator  at  the  place  of  his  business,  Room  12, 
Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  city  and 
cojnty  of  San  Francisco.     Dated  June  3,  1878. 

tWILLIAM  DOOLAN, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  George  Brand,  deceased.^ 
Sol.  A.   Sharp,  Attorney  for  Administrator. 


(STOCKHOLDERS'    MEETING.— The 

**-"^  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego  Railroad  Company  will  be  held  at  the  office 
of  the  company,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, Inly  tenth,  1873.  The  polls  will  open  at  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.  and  close  at  two  o'clock  p.  M. 

J.   L.  WILLCUTT,  Secretary*. 


STOCKHOLDERS'   MEETING.— The 

**-*  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the 
company,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  on  Wednesday, 
July  icnth,  1S7S.  The  polls  will  open  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  cloie  at  two  o'clock  P.  M. 

J.  L.  WILLCUTT,  Secretary. 


JDEST  &*  BELCHER  MINING   COM- 

•^-^  pany. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  above  named  company,  for  the  election  of  Trustees  and 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before 
it,  will  be  held  on  Monday,  July  8th,  1878  (second -Mon- 
day in  July),  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  M.  on  that  day, 
at  th*  office  of  the  company,  in  this  city.  Transfer  books 
will  be  closed  on  Monday,  July  1st,  1878,  at  three  o'clock 
,..  M.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office,  Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,   No.  309  Montgom- 
ery' Strcut,  San  Francisco,  California. 


r\IVIDEND  NOTICE.  — OFFICE    OF 

-^-"^  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37,  San  Francisco,  June  15th,  1878.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  dividend  (No.  32)  of  three  dollars  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Thursday,  June  20th,  1878. 
Transfer  books  closed  until  21st  inst. 

W.  W.  TRAYLOR,  Secretary. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


(C>RAILiROAD.-<?] 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  April  25,  1878. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend   Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  as 
follows : 

Q  -n  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Hollister, 
O.jfU  Tres  Pinos,  Pajaro,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and  all  Way 
Stations.  itST  At  Pajako,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  for  Apios  and  Santa  Cruz.  At  Salinas  the 
M.  &.  S.  V.  R.  R.  connects  with  this  train  for  Monterey. 
B3T  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  Parlor  car  at- 
tached  to  this  train. 


rn   An  A-  M-  DAILY    for    San    Jo 
1  U.^pU  lions. 


and  Way  Sta- 


3  OH  P*  M"  DAILY  (Sundays  excepted)  for  Gilroy,  Pa- 
J  'Jf  ^  jaro,  Hollister,  Tres  Pinos,  and  Way  Stations. 
£5T  Stage  connection  made  with  this  train  at  Santa 
Clara  for  Pacific  Congress  Springs. 

SW  On  Saturdays  only,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects 
with  this  train  at  Pajaro  for  Aptos  and  Santa  Cruz.  Re- 
turning, passengers  leave  Santa  Cruz  at  4.30  A.  M.  Mon- 
days (breakfast  at  Gilroy),  arriving  in  San  Francisco  at  10 
A.  M. 
.     1/~.    P.     M.    DAILY    for    San    Jsse    and    Way    Sta- 

P.  M.  DAILY    for    Menlo    Park   and  Way  Sta- 


6.3O 


£W  SUNDAYS   AN    EXTRA   TRAIN  will  leave  for 
San  Jose  and  Way  Stations  at  9.30  a.  M.     Returning,  will 
leave  San  Jose  at  6.oq  p.  m. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
S3T  Passengers  for  points  on  the  Southern  Divisions  of 
the  r»ad  wit!  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
via  OAKLAND,  leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry 
Landing,  Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily,  and  making 
close  connection  at  GOSHEN  for  Sumner,  Mohave,  LOS 
ANGELES,  Wilmimgton,  Anaheim,  Cotton,  Colorado 
River,  and  Yuma. 


N 


ORTH    PACIFIC     COAST 
ROAD. 


RAIL- 


INCREASED    FACILITIES. 

On  and  after  Wednesday,  May  1st,  1078,  the  two  new,  iast, 

and  elegant  steamers  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAU- 

SALITO  will  run  between  San  Francisco 

and  San  Rafael   as  follows  : 


WEEK  DAYS. 

Leave  San  Francisco. 

Leave  San  Rafael. 

(From   San    Quentin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 

(Via  San  Quentin  Ferry.) 

7.1c  a.m.  for  S;.n  Rafael. 

8.15  "  for  San  R.  &  Junct'n 

6.30  a.m.  for  San  Francisco 

9.40  "• 

8.00     "         "             " 

1.45  P.M.          "                   " 

9.00     " 

4.00  " 

11.00 

500  "             " 

6.15  "     for  San  Rafael. 

5.00     "         "             " 

6.15  ■■    •■ 

(From  Saucelito  Ferry,  Mar- 

ket Street). 

5.30  p.m.   for  all   points   be- 

(Via Saucelito  Ferry). 

tween  Saucelito   and    San 

Rafael. 

7.00  a.m.  for  San  Francisco. 

(Via  San  Quentin  Ferry). 
M.for  San  Francisco. 


I.45  P.M. 

4-3°     " 


SUNDAYS. 
(From    San   Quentin    Ferry, 

Market  Street). 
10.00  a.m.  for  San  Rafael. 
12.30  P.M.      "  " 

3.15     " 

5.45  for  San  Rafael  and 

Junction. 
(From  Saucelito  Ferry,  Mar- 
ket Street). 
8.00  A.  M.   Excursion    train, 

connecting   at    Junction  (Via  Saucelito  Ferry), 

with  train  for  San  Ra- 
fael. 6.45  p.m.  for  San  Francisco. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
Round  Trip  Tickets  between  San   Francisco  and  San  Ra- 
fael   have   been   reduced   as  follows  :  Week  days,  75  cents  ; 
Sundays,  50  cents. 

W.   R.  PRICE,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
JNO.  W.  DOHERTY,  General  Manager. 


S 


'AN  FRANCISCO  AND 

NORTH  PACIFIC  R. 


R. 


TIME  SCHEDULE  — SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Monday,  June  10th,   1878,    Boats  and  Trains 

will  leave  San  Francisco  (Washington  Street 

Wharf),  as  follows : 

7  OCi  A-  M->  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted, 

/  •L"-/  MAIL  AND  EXPRESS  TRAIN,  via 
Donahue  for  Pelaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsbiirg,  Clover- 
dale,  and  way  stations.  Stage  connection  made  at  Santa 
Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs,  Geyserville  for  Skaggs' 
Springs,  at  Cloverdale  for  Ukiah,  Lakeport,  Mendocino 
City,  Highland  Springs,  Eartlett  Springs,  Soda  Bay,  and 
the  GEYSERS. 

^^"Connections  made  at  Fulton  for  Korbel's,  Guerneville, 
Russian  River,  and  the  Redwoods. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  7.55  p.  m.) 

3   OO  P-  M->  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted, 

O  EXPRESS  via  Donahue  for  Cloverdale  and 

way  stations.     Stage  connections  at  Lakevillc  for  Sonoma. 
Round   Trip   Tickets,   good   irom   Saturday  till    following 
Monday:  Donahue,  $1  50;  Petaluma,  $2;  Santa  Rosa,  $3; 
Healdsburg,  $4  ;  Cloverdale,  $5. 
(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  12.55  ''■  *'•) 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS  AT  REDUCED  RATES. 

8  OO  ^'  ^*?  $undays  only-,  via  Donahue, 

*  for  Cloverdale  and  way  stations.     Fares  for  the 

round  trip:  Donahue,   $1:  Petaluma,  $1  50;  Santa  Rosa, 
$2;  Healdsburg,  $3  ;  Cloverdale,  $4. 

Connection  made  at  Fulton  for  Laguna,  Forcstville,  Kor- 
bel's, Guerneville,  the  Russian  River,  and  Big  Trees.  Fares 
for  roundtrip:  Fulton  and  Laguna,  $2  50;  Forestville,  Kor- 
bel's,and  Guerneville,  $3. 

(Arrive  at  San  Francisco  6.55  p.  M.) 
Freight  received  from  7  a.  m.  to  5.00  p.  m.  daily  (except 
Sunday). 

Ticket  Office,  Washington    Street  Wharf. 
Arthur  Hughes,  Gen.  Manager.  A.  A.  Bean,  Sup't. 

P.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CAL'A, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
GHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


C 


OMMENCING  WEDNESDA  Y,MA  Y 

:9th,  1S78,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS 

WILL  LEAVE  SAN  FKANCISCO: 

Overland  Ticket  Office  at  Ferry  Landing,  Mar- 
ket Street. 

7  00    A-    M7    DAILY,     VALLEJO 

/  *  Steamer  (from    Market    Street   Landing),  con- 

necting with  the  trains  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma),  Cal- 
istoga  (The  Geysers),  Woodland,  Williams,  Knight's  Land- 
ing, and  Sacramento. 

Sundays   excepted  for  Woodland,  Williams,  and  Knight's 
Landing. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.55  p.  m.] 

g  qq  A.  M.,  DAILY,    A  TLANTIC 

*  Express  Train  (via  Oakland  Fern)  for  Sacra- 

mento, Marysville,  Redding  (Portland,  Or.)  Colfax  Reno 
(Virginia  City),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden  and  Omaha 
Connects  at  Gait  with  train  arriving  at  lone  at  3.40  p.  m 

[Arrive  ban  Francisco  5.35  P  M.j 

10.00  A-   M->    DA/LY,    ACCOMMO- 

dation  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry) 
to  San  Pablo  only.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  4.05  p.  M.j 

->  qq  P.  M.,  DAILY,   SAN  JOSE 

^  '  Passenger  Train  (via  Oakland  Ferry),  stopping 

at  all  way  stations.     Arrive  at  San  Jose  at  5.30  p.  m. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M. 

a  qq  P.  M.,   DAIL  Y,   EXPRESS 

7~'  Train  (via  Oakland    Ferry)   for    Lathrop,    and 

Stockton,  Merced,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhatl 
(San  Buenaventura 'and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles, 
"  Santa  Monica,"  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Col- 
ton,  and  Yuma  (Arizona  Stages  and  Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers). Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Yuma.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose 
at  6.55  p.  m.  [Arrive  San  Francisco  at  12.40  p.  m.] 


//  OO  P-  M->  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED, 

^f-'^^  Vallejo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Landing), 
connecting  with  trains  for  Calistoga  (The  Geysers),  Wood- 
land, Knight's  Landing,  and  Sacramento,  and  at  Sacramen- 
to with  passenger  train,  leaving  at  9.35  p.  m.,  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only,  for  Truckee,  Reno,  Car- 
son, and  Virginia.  Sleeping  cars  between  Vallejo  and  Car- 
son. [Arrive  San  Francisco  11. 10  A.  si.] 


4.OO 


P.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

Sacramento  Steaixer  (from  Washington  Street 
"Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River  ; 
also,  taking  the  Third  Class  Overland  Passengers  to  connect 
with  train  leaving  Sacramento  at  9.00  a.  m.  daily. 

[Arrive  San  Francisco  8.00  p.  m.] 


~T'^J  Third  Class  and  Accommodation  Train,  via  La- 

throp and  Mojave,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  on  second  day  at 
11.55  A-  *'•  [Arrive  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.] 


FERRIES   AND   LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
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b — Sundays  excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
From  Fernside,  except  Sundays,  8.00,  10.00,  11.00  . 
.00  P.  M. 
From  San  Jose,  daily,  7.05,  8.10  a.  m. 


CREEK  ROUTE 
From  San    Francisco — Daily — 06.30 — B7.20 — 8.15 — 9.15, 
10.15 — "-15  a.  M. — 12.15 — 1. 15 — 2.25 — 3.15 — 4.15— 5.15 

— 6.15  P.  M. 

From  Oakland — Daily — B6.20 — B7.10 — 8.05 — 9.05 — 10.05 
'      M.  — 12.05 — 1'°5 — 2- 15 — 3-o5 — 4-o5 — 5-o5 — 
n — Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 


6.05  I 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Anderson  &  Ran- 
dolph, Jewelers,  101  and  io^  Montgomery  Street. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


CRENCH  SA  I VNGS 
1  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

411  Bush  Street,  above  Kearney,  San  Francisco. 
G.  MAHE,  Director. 


AyfASONIC  SAVINGS 
1U  AND   LOAN'  BANK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits  received.  Dividends  paid 
in  July  and  January  of  each  year.  Loans  made  on  ap- 
proved securities.  WM.   H.   CULVER,  President. 

H.  T.  Graves,  Secretary. 


THE   CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY. 


y  UNCTION  OF  MARKET,  PO  WELL 
and  Eddy  Streets.  Ordinary  and  Term  Deposits  re- 
ceived, and  Loans  made  on  real  estate  security.  Remit- 
tances may  be  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. ,  or  by  checks  on 
reliable  parties,  payable  here;  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bank  commences  only  with  the  receipt  of  the  coin.  No 
charge  made  for  pass-book  or  entrance  fee. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 


ODD  FELLOWS'  SAVINGS  BANK 

QFFICE,  ODD  FELLOWS'  HALL,  323 

Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Deposits  re- 
ceived in  sums  of  one  dollar  and  upward.  Remittances 
from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co's 
Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house,  but  the  Bank 
will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery.  The  signature 
of  the  depositor  should  accompany  the  first  deposit. 

MARTIN   HELLER,  President. 
James  Benson,  Secretary. 


P 


ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Fra:. Cisco. 


P 


ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


First-class   steamers   with   unequaled   accommodations    for 
passengers  will  leave  San  Francisco  : 

FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
On  the  1st  of  every  month. 

FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
June  10,  July  8,  Aug.  5,  and  every  fourth  week  thereafter. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN, MEXICAN,  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
PORTS,  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  each  month. 

FOR  HONOLULU, 

April  27th,  and  every  four  weeks  thereafter. 

FOR  VICTORIA,    B.   C,    PUGET    SOUND    PORTS, 
and  PORTLAND,  Oregon,  on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
WILLIAMS,  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND    HONGKONG. 

Connecting    at    Yokohama   with   steamers   for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,  OCEANIC,         BELGIC. 

Saturday,  May  18.  I  Tuesday,   June  18  I  Tuesday,  July  16. 
Friday,  Aug_ust  16.     Tuesday,  Sept.  17     Wednesday, 
Saturday,  Nov.  16.  |  Tuesday,    Dec.  17  |  October  16. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  s?.le 
at  No.  2  Montgomery  Street. 

For  freight  apply  at   the   Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany's Wharf, 

T.   H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

GEO.  H.   ERADBURY,  President. 


s 


AUCELITO  FERRY. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

On  and  after  Sunday,  April  7th,  1877,  a  swift  and  com. 
modious  steamer  will  leave  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  foot  of  Davis  street — 8.45  a.  m.;  11.00 
a.  m.  ;  "3.30  p.  m. ;  5.30  p.  m. — R.  R. 

Saucelito — 7.55  a.  m. — R.  R,  ;  9.30  a.  m. ;  1  p.  m. ;  4.30 
p.  m. 

SUNDAY  TIME. 

San  Francisco — 8.00  a.  m. — R.  R.;  10.00  a.  m.;  12  m. ;  2.00 
p.  m. ;  4.^0  p.  m.  ;  6.30  p.  m. 

Saucelito — 9.00  a.  m. ;  11.00  a.  m. ;  1,00  p.  m. ;  3.30  p.  m. ; 
5.45  p.  m. ;  7.45  p.  m. — R.  R. 

On  MONDAY  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00 
a.  m.  On  SATURDAY  extra  trip  from  Saucelito  at  6.15 
p.  m.     *  This  trip  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE 
In  lots  to  suit.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
320  Sansome  Street,  or  of  M.  DORE  &  CO.,  No.  410  Pine 
Street. FRANCIS  AVERY,  Superintendent. 


nTHE  STATE  INVESTMENT 

—  AND  — 

INSURANCE    COMPANY,    FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

CASH   ASSETS 8450,000 


Principal  Office,  218  and  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  J.   BRYANT,  President, 

RICHARD  IVERS,  Vice-President, 

CHAS.   H.  CUSHING.  Secretary, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  Marine  Surveyor. 


^THE  NEVADA    BANK 
1  OF  SAN 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALli 


(SCO. 


Paid  up  Capital $10,000,000  Gold. 

Surplus  (U.  S.  Bonds) 2,500,000 


DIRECTORS: 
Louis  McLane,  President.      J.  C.  Flood,  Vice-President- 
John  W.  Mackay,     W.  S.  O'Brien,     James  G.  Fair. 


Cashier H.  W.  Glenny. 

Agent  at  Virginia,  Nev Geo.  A.  King 

Agents  at  New  York,  (  C.  T.  Christensen. 

(62  Wall  Street.)  {  Chas.  W   Chl-rch. 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Makes  Transfers  by  Telegraph  and  Ca- 
ble, and  draws  Exchange  at  customary  usances.  This  Bank 
has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


EXCHANGE 

On    the   principal  Cities  throughout  the    United    States, 

Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Australian 

Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

New  York  Bankers.  ..  .The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

London  Bankers Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths. 

The  Union  Bank  of  London. 


7  HE  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 
■*■  (Limited.) 


No.^22  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


London  Offica 3  Angel  Court. 

New  York  Agents J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Authorized  Capital  Slock $6,000,000 

Surplus  Eai  ntngs 150,000 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 


P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


Fred'k  F.  Low,  )  .f 

Ign.  Steinhart,  [Managers. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO] 


Capital $5,000,000 

D.  O.  Mills President. 

William  Alvord Vice-President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 


AGENTS  — New  York.  Agency  of  the.  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  Agencies  at  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill, 
and  Correspondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and 
interior  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen., 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yc- 
k  oh  am  a. 


H 


IBERN1A   SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 


President M.  D.  Sweeney. 

Vice-President C.  D.  O'Sullivan. 

trustees. 
M.  D.  Sweeney,  M.  J.  O'Connor, 

C.  D.  O'SulIivan,        P.  McAran, 
John  Sullivan,  Gust.  Touchard, 

R  J.  Tobin,  Peter  Donahue, 

Joseph  A.  Donahue. 

Treasurer Edward  Martin 

Attorney Richard  Tobin. 

Office,  Northeast  eorner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets 


REMITTANCES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

Remittances  from  the  country  may  be  sent  through  Wei  s, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Office  or  any  reliable  banking  house, 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe 

The  signature  of  the  depositor  should  accouipan; 
deposit. 

A  proper  pass-book  will  be  delivered  to  the  agent  by  whom 
the  deposit  is  made. 

Deposits  received  from  $2.50  upward.  Office  hours  from 
9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 


CALIFORNIA    FARMERS' 
MUTUAL 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

[established  in  1S74. ] 


Paid  up  Capital .$200,000 

Assets  exceed 326,000 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  209  SANSOME  ST. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,    C.\L., 


FRANK    KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,  604    MER- 

chant  Street,    Room   16.      Probate,    divorce,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  all  other  cases  attended  to. 


THOS.  FLINT,  President.        J.  W.  FOARD,  Manager. 

Ferd.   K.  Rule • -^ Secretary. 

I.  G.  Gardner General  Agent. 

John  C.  Staples ...Special  Agent, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


liHICKERIWGl   VILLE  DE  PARIS. 


PIANO    WAREROOMS, 
:,i  POST  ST.,  Mechanics' Institute  liuilding. 
ELEGANT  P/AA 

L.   K.   HAMMER, 

Sole  Agent  for  Pacific  t'ouL 

OT  Owner!  of  (."hickcr  pecully  requested 

to  leave  ~:iccl. 

D 

"^-*  KNABE   1'l.w 
Irving  Pianos,  Rogers' Uprichi  Pianos, 
Prima  Organs,  II  'attri  < Organs,  Sheet  Music. 

Bancroft,  Knight  &  Co., 

733  MARKET  STREI  T. 


PIANOS 

SCHOMACKER  AND  HENRY  F.  MIL- 
LER CELEBRATED  PIANOS. 

Piano*  Tuned.  Rented,  lad  for  £  Installment  Plan- 

WoODWORTH,ScHELL&  Co. 

[2   Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TENTS 

A  ud  C  amp  Outfits 

TOR  SALE  OK  TO  LET,  AT 

E.     DETRICK     &     CO.'S, 

119,  121,  and  123  Clay  Street 

C.HERRMANN 


am     HA1 
STORE    tub 

402   KEARNY    STREET,    NEAR   PINE, 

—  A'. 

910   MARKET   ST.   ABOVE   STOCKTON. 

ELEGANT 

NEW  STYLES 

Millinery  \  Fancy  Goods 

And  ill  other  £»_*(>.  Mailable  for  man,  woman  or  child,  at 

PALMER    BROTHERS, 

726,  728,  730,  732,  and  734  Market  Si. 


W.    E.    HALE. 


HALE   &   PACHECO, 

CTOCK    AXD     COMMISSION   BRO- 

leer*.  ■   -  Street, 


THOMAS   BOYSON,  M.  D. 

(V:r.\ craty  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark), 

pHYSICfAA   AXD  SURGEON.    Office 

113  Kearny  Street.  Residence,  Pa!ace  Hotel.  Office 
boors,  11  a.  m.  to  1  f.  M-,  5  to  7  P.  m.  Sunday  11  to  1  only. 
Telephone  in  the  office. 


I 


BUSijNIi.co 

C0IL2G-. 

320  Post  Street. 

st*  rBjurcisro 


OUR  CLEARANCE  SALE 


OF 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  GOODS. 

SPECIAL    BARGAINS. 

Remnants  of  Fine  Dress  ( ".oods.  very  cheap. 

Remnants  of  Black  Goods,  at  half  price. 

A  few  more  pairs  of  Fancy  Lisle  Thread  Hose  at  $[.00  a  pair. 

A  line  of  Children's  Fancy  French  Hosier)-,  at  half  price. 

The  best  line  of  Black  Silks  ever  offered  at  $1.00  a  yard. 


^yt:amaM    (Y     Too. 

CITY  OF  PARIS. 


MUSICAL    BOXES 

QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND    OF 

^^  Standard  Reputation,  playing  from  one  to  over  one 
hundred  air*.  The  largest  and  best  assortment  in  this  city. 
MUSICAL  BOXES  WITH  CHANGEABLE  CYLIN- 
DERS always  on  hand.  New  and  interesting  styles  con- 
stantly received.     Call  and  examine  our  stock. 

REPAIRING     OF    MUSICAL     BOXES    thoroughly 
dene  in  all  their  particularities. 

M.    J.    PAILLARD    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND   IMPORTERS, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  of  House,  680  Broadway.  New  York. 


RARE   OLD    ENGRAVINGS 


T 


AND    ETCHINGS. 
'HE   WORKS  OF  THE  GREAT  EX- 


MAYNARD   &  JONES, 


IMPORTERS    f 


FIRST  QUALITY  ONLY 

Boots  and  Shoes, 

238  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR  BUSH. 


,-.-nt>  for  the  celebrated  Creek  Cross  brand  of  La- 
die^'  and  Children'-  Shoes. 

43  Just   received,  500  dozen   latest  styles  of  Sandals, 
French  and  Oxford  Ties,  I-ow  Shoes,  etc 


REMOVAL 


gravers  who  flourished  in  Italy,  France,  and  England 
during  the  last  century  are  celebrated  for  their  rarity,  age, 
and  unequaled  workmanship.  They  are  specially  suitable 
for  Framing.  Prices  are  moderate.  Visitors  will  be  wel- 
come to  inspect  a-fine  collection  of  the  above  between  the 
hours  of  1  V.  h  and  5  ft  M.,  at 

No.  417  KEARNY  STREET.  ROOM  No.  x, 
San   Francisco. 


FurtherReductiou 


THE 


SEATTLE 
GOAL 

CHEAPER  THAN  THE  CHEAPEST 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT. 


-THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 

California  Sugar  Refinery 


Rem.jvci  to  No.  215  FRONT  STREET,  overCastle  Hros.      w 


RUPTURE 


BUY    NO    TRUSS 

Until  you  see  what  has  bee 
plished   by  DR.   PIERCE'S  late  in- 
vention. 

Call,  or  send   for  New    Illustrated 
Book      Prices  reduced. 

MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
CO.,  609  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


P    P.  PECKHAM, 

STOCK  BROKER, 


Nevada  Block. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT, 

FIRST  CLASS  IN"  ALL  RESPECTS. 
QUIET  AXD   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

z£s     for  La  ies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £5T  Enframe 

south  side  of  Court.  WARREN    LELAND. 

BUY  YOUR 


M  ULLER'S 

^OPTOMETER! 


The  only  reliable  instrument  for  Testing 
Defective  Vision. 


135  MONTGOMERY  ST., 


Near   Bush,   opposite   the    Occidental 
Hotel. 


Newton  Booth,  C  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 


w. 


W.  DODGE  &*   CO., 
WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 


Northwest  comer  Clav  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


H.     J.     PLOMTEAUX, 

D  E  N T I  S  T. 

l-TAS     REMOVED     HIS    DENTAL 

Rooms  from   the   X.   E.  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Tenth  Streets  to  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Broadway  and  Twelfth 
streets,  over  the  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings. 
Oakland,  June  1st,  1E78. 


SHIRTS  AT 


DIAMONDS, 
WATCHES, 
JEWELRY 

AND    SILVERWARE 

AT  GREATLY   REDUCED    PRICES, 

STERLING  SILVER  SPOONS  &  FORKS, 
.925    FINE,    AT 

$1.50  PER  OUNCE. 

Geo.   C.  S Jii-eve   cV   Co., 

110    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 
W.   W.    MONTAGUE   &.  CO. 


THE    t\ll  KOVKD 


FRENCH    RANGES 

[SKT    IN    HKICK.) 
VAN'S  WROUGHT  IKON 

PORTABLE     RANGES. 

COOKING,  PARLOR,  AND  HEATING 

STORES. 


The  largest  stock  and  greatest  variety  on  the  Pacific  coast 
Over  five  kindred  different  styles  and  patterns  to  select 
from.      Everything  required  to  fit  up  a  kitchen  complete. 


Nos.  no,  112,  114,  hS,  &  120  Battery  St 


1/      H.  P.  GREGORY    &    CO. 

^"^ 

\Cf*~~             2  and  4  California  St., 

££ 

Be**-               Sole   A  cents  for  the  celebrated 

3 

1R^  SPIDER     HOSE, 

f^^        A  brand  of  Rubber  Hose  made  expressly 

fr  use  on  the    Pacific  Coast.     Costs  no 

more  and 

guaranteed  to  outlast  any  other  make. 

GRAND  AVERAGE,  95  1-2, 

OUT  OF  A  POSSIBLE  96. 


CAUTIQN.  —  One  New  York  Piano-maker  having  not 
only  published  the  Judges'  signatures  tu  an  altered  report, 
but  also  dishonestly  advertised  that  he  had  received  an  aver- 
age of  05  out  of  a  possible  06,  the  Examining  Judges  flatly 
contradicted  him,  and  certify  that  he  reached  an  avaage  of 
oo^i  only,  ranking  but  third  on  Square  and  foi'kth  on 
Parlor  Grands. 

Every  Steinway  Piano  warranted  for  five  years,  and  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  if  desired,  and  old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment. 

MATTHIAS    GRAY, 

Agent,  105  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MORRIS,  SCHWAB  &  CO 

FINE-ART    DEALERS. 
FREE    ART   GALLERY. 


A  complete  assortment  of  ARTISTS'  MATERIAL,  GOLD 
FRAMES,  etc. 


19    AND    21    POST   STREET. 


A  RE  ROOMS,   X.   IV.   CORXER 

KEARNY  ANT)  SUTTER  STREETS. 


SHERMAN,    HYDE    &.   CO. 

SHEET  MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


SEWING  MACHINE, 

The  only  really  light-running  lock-stitch   Sewing  Machir 
in  the  market. 


"DOMESTIC"  PAPER  FASHIONS 

Elegant,  stylish,  and  reliable. 
J.  W.  EVANS,  20  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BEAMISH'S 


